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I  1  (;  &■-  u  4  fashion  for  English  critics 
•u ,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to 
'•  l    vi>ri<-»ii  writers.     It 'was  repeatedly 
vs  1..1     i.  ibf  j'.enius  of  America  was  rather 
'  ^;<\]  u<  •  b.i(  is  useful  and  inecbanical,  than 
'  f  ifri  w,;    \  hi;  clUzcns  of  the  United  Slates 
>  v  (»'a<''i>-  T.-Vv  "W  broad-cloths  and  the  cut- 
•  '^t  llii^Aanil.  :ui  were  content  to  import  her 
1%.    i^yruiBce,  philosophy,  and   criticism. 
-V  I*  ini'jd  ihc  political  circumstaaces  favoiii^ 
u.  iJi'^  tii^dopeaientof  the  literary  taste  of  a 
I'f-        -a  newly-peopled  country  the  provision 
.  tw-  i<><^;)Rs  of  living  must,  for  some  time,  be 
-.f  ■:>(  vU.  Aiter  these  are  secured,  the  pur^ 
':.'  w,  •  ^Ah  led  the  accumulation  of  property 
.•^  «>nuaue  to  be  the  favourite  objects. 
i,     n  Anterica,  agriculture,  commerce,  in- 
pi  jli«ics, — concerns  which  come  home  to 
j!xss  and  bosoms  of  men,— engrossed 
atrentijsof  all,  employing  the  best  hands 
'   !!te  fmii  heada,  and  it  was  the  fulness  of 
•  .Vim  'xbich  cocU!  bring  into  existence  that 
>n><-t  oiass  cf  ineu  \\\io  form  the  literary  re- 
; :  H.  n  rjf  a  naiiuc     Such  was  the  critical  cant 
'Jsli  {{cvi<;n-s  alxiul  .Vmerica. 
"%  MM  BIr  Was0i>cton  Irving,  a  painter  at 
jaV*'*<  iMm  smoog  ttic  ^ons.     Vixire  fortes 
.  aflr  Mt/amum»ima.  there  were  many  American 
3i^O*dr%  i,e(ore  Mr  lBvt\G,  such  as  .lotl  Barlow, 
^"  i««»ll-rvhaB, and Brockden Brown, cti\,etc., 
^4»  IwG  l4  the  first  who,  by  tht-  evidence 
•  fo«*v  has  been  admitted  to  the  full  free- 
.toci  pn^ffcrs  of  the  English  literary  guild. 
WTOfis  r^i  open  a  new  era  to  American 
j£^  »nA  in  countrymen  owe  to  him  this 
>--    of  lime  tdmii  >>as  hitherto  iii  th<  shades 
t^Uy.     M  i**  English  crijios  {jive  to  the 
*^m.    ■aKmrtibarfiir  play,  and  deal  more  justly 
vesture  upon  the  perilous  life  of 


t  • 


authorship.  It  is  now  acknowledged  among  the 
reviewers  of  Edinburgh  and  London  that  a  trans- 
atlantic book  may  be  good  of  its  kind,  full  of 
imagination,  and  embelUshed  with  a  (iciicacy  of 
feelmg,  and  a  refinement  of  taste  that  do  not  so 
often  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  contemporary  htc- 
rature  of  Britain. 

Mr  Washington  Irving  is  the  youngest  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  Scottish  birth,  who  married 
an  English  lady  and  settled  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
merchant,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  bis  contemporaries  for  his  unblemished  in- 
tegrity and  unassuming  worth.  Bemg  the 
youngest  of  a  numerous  family,  and  his  father 
being  entirely  occupied  in  commerce,  the  care 
of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother  and 
his  elder  brothers.  Some  cf  the  latter  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  for  their  lite- 
rary taste  and  abihty  as  wiiters,  while  th"ir 
younger  brother  was  yet  a  child.  In  their  so- 
ciety he  began,  at  an  early  period,  tho  practice 
of  composition,  and  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
commenced  his  education  where  others  are  ac- 
customed to  finish  it.  We  have  been  informed, 
that  he  manifested  m  his  youth  a  meditative  and 
ahnost  melancholy  disposition ;  not,  however, 
without  occasional  and  brilliant  flashes  of  the 
humour  that  is  the  distinctive  character  of  his 
most  successful  compositions.  This  disposition 
did  not  prevent  him  ft-om  entering  with  spirit 
into  many  of  the  pranks  of  his  comrades,  or  even 
from  becoming  the  plotter  and  ringleader  in 
many  a  scheme  of  merry  mischief. 

He  was  accustomed  to  read  the  best  English 
authors  at  an  early  age,  and  was  led.  partly 
by  accident,  parUy  by  taste,  to  the  perusal  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  others  of  the  more 
ancient  writers,  both  in  verse  and  prose :  so  tliat 
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his  mind  became  imbued  witli  similar  ideas,  and 
ihe  peculiar  style  by  which  he  has  t>een  distio- 
{juishcd,  was  unconsciously  formed. 

It  may  be  here  observe*!,  that  his  dispositioa 
iu  youth  as  in  manhooil,  has  always  bMn  amia- 
ble and  afTectionate,  and  his  manners  so  frank, 
simple,  and  eDgagin{;,  as  to  render  his  acquaint- 
ances, friends.  His  o>vn  conduct  has  always  been 
upright  and  examplary,  but  he  has  over  l)eea  le- 
nient and  indulgept  towards  ^c  ^rors  of  9lhefs. 
The  youth  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  then 
a  Iiappy  race.   Their  place  of  residence  had  not 
yet  assumed  its  metropolitan  character,  and,  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  almost  rural  life,  were 
blended  with  the  growing  refinements  of  an  in- 
creasing population.  The  advantageous  position 
of  its  port  made  wealth  flow  rapidly  into  its  mer>- 
chanis'  coffers,  and  the  natives  of  other  parts  of 
the  country  had  not  yet  begun  to  colonise  it, 
and  compel^  for  a  share  of  its  growing  riches. 
The  elder  members  of  the  community,  seeing 
their  property  mcreasing  almost  without  know- 
ing why,  had  not  yet  perceived  the  necessity  of 
drilling  their  children  to  habits  of  eai-ly  labour 
and  premature  prudence.    The  gambling  spirit 
that  characterized  one  era  of  the  commercial 
history  of  New  York,  had  not  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance; nor  had  that  ardent  competition,  that 
steels  the  heart  against  all  but  selfish  fecKngs, 
been  awakened.     That  system  of  instruction, 
which  confines  children  for  six  hours  a  day  in 
almost  listless  inactivity  in  a  school-room,  and 
then  dismisses  tbem|  to  pursue  their  iaboui-s  un- 
assisted for  even  a  longer  time,  was  not  yet  in- 
vented. Schoolmasters  yet  thought  it  their  duty 
la  instruct ;  and  when  iheir  unruly  subjects  were 
einancipa((Hl  fi-om  direct  control,  ihey  had  no 
other  thought  but  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
iu  ai'ii\  c  sport,  and  the  night  in  slumbers,  undis- 
turlted  by  the  dread  of  the  morrow's  task. 

For  the  enjoyment  of  these  vacant  hours,  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  thai  offered  the  most  in- 
viting opportunities.  A  few  minutes'  walk  brought 
the  youth  of  the  city  into  open  and  extensive  pas- 
tures, diversified  by  wood  and  sheets  of  trans- 
parent water;  on  either  hand  flowed  noble 
rivers,  whose  qnietwaiers  invited  even  the  most  ti- 
mid to  acquire  "the  noblest  exercise  of  strength;" 
when  winter  made  such  recreations  impracti- 
cable, sheets  of  smooch  and  glittering  ice  spread 
themselves  out  to  tempt  the  skater,  and  the  youth 
of  the  Manhalloes  rivalled,  if  not  excelled,  the 
glories  of  their  Dutch  father-land,  in  the  speed 
and  activity  with  which  they  glided  over  the 
glassy  surface. 


It  may  be  the  partial  recollection  of  our  in- 
fancy, but  it  is  not  less  the  firm  conviction  of  our 
minds,  that  in  all  our  wanderings,  we  have  seen 
00  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  * '  Queen  of  the 
North,"  whose  enWrons  possessed  natural  beau- 
tics  equal  to  those  of  New  York.  These  beauties 
have  how  vanished — paved  streets  and  piles  of 
tasteless  biick  have  covered  the  grassy  slopes 
OPfi  vei-d^t  mcado^ws ;  the  lofty  hills  have  been 
^j)^cd  to  the  igvoble  purpuso  of  filling  up  the 
neighbouring  lakes.    Nor  should  we  complain 
of  these  changes,  but  consider  the  prospeiily,  of 
which  they  are  an  evidence,  as  more  than  equi- 
valent to  the  destruction  of  wild  and  rural  beauty,  - 
in  those  places  where  a  crowded  population  has 
actually  found  its  abode ;  but  we  cannot  tolerate 
that  barbarism  that  makes  b<^uty  consist  in 
straight  lines  and  right  angles,  cuts  our  whole 
island  intQ  oblong  squares,  and  considers  that 
to  convert  the  fpriile  surface  into  a  barren  and 
sandy  waste  is  the  only  fit  preparation  for  an 
increasing  city.     The  blossomed  orchards  of 
Bayard  and  Dclancey  have  given  place  to  rau{r 
brick  houses,  the  sylvan  deities  have  fled  tlit; 
groves  of  Peters'  field  and  Rose  h»H,  and  we  can 
rejoice ;  but  why  should  the  flowery  vales  of 
BloomendaM  be  cut  up  by  streets  and  avenues  V 
Nor  has  the  spirit  of  devastation  slopped  here, 
but  has  mvaded  ibewfaole  neighbourhowl,  uniii 
the  antres  and  cUfis  of  Hoboken  have  given  plac 
to  a  rail-road. 

The  early  fancies  of  Mr  Irvikc;  were  deep) 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  naturalscanei^v 
of  the  island  of  Manhattan.    These  imprcssior 
have  given  birth  to  many  and  choice  passages  t, 
his  various  works.    But,  aware  that  such  ro- 
mantic fancies  might  come  with  an  iU  grace  froi 
one  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  ourcommercial  an> 
prosaic  city,  he  has  given  Ixiing  lo  a  pcrsona{j«> 
in  whose  mouth  they  become  the  uttei-aoct 
patriotic  virtue. 

New  York,  at  that  time,  presented  l)i- 
gular  spectacle  of  races  distinct  in  origin 
racier,  and  temper,  struggling,  as  it  wi 
ascendancy ;   and  although  the  struggle 
terminated  happily,  in  the  utter  confusion  of  a  ft 
such  distinctions,  and  the  formation  of  a  sin 
civic  character,  it  was  not  the  less  appart 
Wasted,  too,  as  was  the  anger  and  anxiety  <  j,^, 
struggle  occasioned  upon  the  most  petty  obje^iic, 
it  presented,  to  a  mind  highly  suaeiLle  Ut  tiiH 
ludicrous,  most  amusing  matter  of  conten>pia__| 
tion.    First  and  most  marked,  were  to  bo  secrr  I 
the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  ^-oin 
HoHand,  retaining,  in  their  own  sof)araie  iuer- 
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oooic  Arbngaage  and  habits  of  tiieir  ances- 

tgnid^>iiig  the  hereditary  gni%«  of  a  «oii- 

^people  to  its  sobduers,  allhougfa  mode- 

rtdad  tempered  by  native  kindness  and  good 

aav.  nRsewereamalgainatedwithacrowdof 

taApnxestants,  banished  from  Uieir  country 

,       ir  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  who 

nperad  Dotdi  jrfilegm  with  the  sprightliness 

'      if  Fmcfa  vivacity.  Then  eame  the  Engiisfa  gen* 

ay  Md  cav:dien,  with  pride,  and  state,  and  pnno- 

lio,  vvfao  had  emi{p^ted  >vben  the  Dateh  ooiony 

ns  tnosfonoed  by  conqnest  iitto  an  English 

promce,  •»&  lietowed  by  Charles  U  upon  his 

htuher'ilbeDtiieofYiork.     N^t  was  to  be  re- 

■ocked,  the  New  Englander,  distingoished  by 

^isintdi^geoee  and  activity,  and  jnst  l)eginning 

to  eater  kattban  rivafar  with  the  Batavian,  that 

fas  ended  m  a  disappearance,  alihost  totid,of  pa- 

troBniH:  naaKS  of  the  latter  from  the  streets  in 

iMiVnuKss  is  transacted.    Before  the  snpe- 

nor  energy  Md  restless  enterprise  of  this  race, 

the  Dotch  vicre  beguum^  to  quail,  and  retaliated 

Jorthelos&t^Vnuess,  to  which  they  were  ex- 

poaedf  by  mitwxri  expressions  of  bontempt, 

andirfsii/  /eeiti^of  dread  and  apprehension. 

Ua,  and  least  numerous,  but  at  the  tiihe  most 

distiagonfted  for  wealth  and  mercantile  itaflu- 

eno^  was  to  be  seen  a  dan  of  Scots.    These 

«eretia«wd,calcalating,andenta*prising;  but 

■ized  with  their  habits  of  business  and  econo- 

■yvndt  hospitality,  and  unchecked,  but  harm- 

ha  oanriTiality.     Aocostomed  from  his  infancy 

to  tkeontemplalioa  of  the  character  of  this  race 

«  h*  fober  and  his  associates,  its  pecnliarities 

ten  not  stmck  Mr  InviKa  as  m  object  for  de- 

Kneatian,  or  WaA.  reverence  has  forbidden  him. 

to  attempt  iti     Its  habits  and  manners  have, 

%0«reTCr,  evidesily  served  to  bring  out  m  high^ 

relief  the  pfefcnSianlies  of  the  odier  races. 

Jfr  hmsG  ImhI  liardly  readied  the  age  of 

^tnAood  wftea  he  appeared  to  be  threatened 

T  ^1  a  pabnonary  affection,  as  a  preventive  of 

V  f».fa,  it  waa  ootnidered  e9q)edient  that  he 

' .   .ij  visit  the  souili  of  Europe.    He  therefore 

mf  arked  in  a  \essei  for  Bourdeaux,  whence  he 

weeded  leisurely  by  Nice,  and  (icnoa,  and 

Miom,  and  Florence,  lo  Home,    llis  health 

••restored  in  the  coui-se  of  liis  travels,  and 

'•''•te  reached  Naples  ho  crossed  to  Sidly, 

*■''  Jhr  a  tour  through  that  island,  sad  a 

sftort  ^y  at  Palermo,  returned  to  Naples, 

and  Dfadet  journey  ibrougU  Italy  and  Switzer- 

Jsod  (o  i-'race.    He  resided  several  months  in 

|P>ris,  frwf/ienling its  noble libraiies and admira- 

Ue  iottituaons,  and  then  journeyed  through 


Flanders  and  Holland,  making  some  delay  in  the 
principal  pbces,  travelling  occasionally  on  the 
canals  in  treckschnyts,  and  re{»arding,  with  cu- 
rious satisfaction,  that  an^hibious  country  from 
vriuch  the  old  Dutch  bnrghers  of  his  native  city 
had  derived  their  origin,  and  dravra  th«r  usages 
and  habits,  t^roni  Hdland  he  crossed  over  with 
a  Dutch  skipper  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  ascended  that  river  lo  London. 

Here  the  burtam  dropped,  the  ntelo-drame 
was  over.  Frenchman,  Italian,  and  Dutchman, 
no  lottger  passed  beforte  hhn  in  their  variety  of 
costume  smd  diatect.  He  found  himself  among 
a  busy  crowd  bearing  the  same  physiognomy, 
wearing  the  same  attire,  and  speaking  the  same 
language  to  Which  he  had  been  accustomed  all  his 
life.  But  it  was  the  land  of  his  fathere,  and  the 
country  Witb  whose  Msftory  his  ttiOst  interesting 
studies  and  dearest  reieoliections  wek%  associated . 

This  voyage,  undeitaken  with  far  diflFerent 
views  tiian  thiKe  which  now  usually  direct  the 
travels  of  young  Americans,  was  also  wholly 
diffelrent  in  its>  course,  and  in  the  impressions 
it  was  likdy  to  produce.  Ittstcad  of  a  gradiial 
preparation  for  the  views  of  thd  old  worid,  by 
a  passage  through  cotantries  connected  by  ties 
of  blood  and  language,  or  fomiliar  to  turn  in 
tx>nseqaence  of  an  active  and  frequent  com- 
merce, he  was  transported,  as  if  in  a  moinent, 
to  lands  wbeni,  ill  direct  contrast  to  the  conti- 
nual strides  his  owh  country  is  making,  every 
thing  is  torpid,  and  even  retrograde;  lands  in 
which  the  objects  of  inlei^est  are  hither  the 
glories  of  by-gone  ages,  tlian  any  thing  that 
the  present  era  can  exhibit.  His  views  of 
Sicily  exhibited  the  gigantic  riiins  of  Agri- 
gratum,  the  remsnns  of  a  pdished,  wealthy^  and 
numerous  people,  btiried  in  a  desett  vraste,  and 
surrounded  only  by  comparative  barbarism  and 
poverty.  No  change  tX  scene  more  abrupt  can 
well  be  inlagined,  afad  none  itiore  likely  to  ex- 
cite the  mind  of  yotithfhl  genius.  For  the 
guide  books  and  tours  of  modem  travellers,  that 
are  the  usual  ntanuals  of  a  tourist,  it  became 
necessary  to  substitute  the  writings  of  the  an- 
dents.  These  would  be  most  favourably  studied 
upon  the  very  spots  where  they  were  written,  or 
of  which  they  treat,  and  even  when  consulted  in 
a  mere  translation,  cannot  fail  to  improve  and 
refine  the  taste.  In  the  fine  scenery  of  Calabria, 
he  recognised  the  studies  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
in  his  progi-ess  through  Italy,  luxuriated  in  the 
treasm'es  of  ancient  and  modeiv  art,  then  al- 
most a  sealed  book  to  bis  countrymen. 

Before  his  dc|>arture  for  Europe  he  had  made 
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his  first  literary  essays,  in  a  newspaper  of  which 
his  brother,  Dr.  P.  Irving,  was  editor.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  were  not  a  few  in  num- 
ber, but  none  can  now  be  identified,  except  the 
series  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  Jonathan 
Oldstyle.  These  were  collected,  as  a  matter  of 
booksielling  speculation,  after  theUterary  repu- 
tation of  their  author  was  established,  and  pub- 
lished, although  without  his  sanction.  There  is 
a  touch  of  the  future  writer  of  the  Sketch  Book 
m  these  JuvenSe  papers :  a  touch  of  that  happy, 
dy  humour,  that  grave  pleasantry  (wherein  he 
resembles  Goldsmith  so  much);  that  quiet, 
shrewd,  good-humoured  saise  of  the  ridiculous, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  and  sets  him  ap^t  from  every 
English  writer  of  the  Georgian  age. 

The  visit  to  Europe  occupied  about  two  years, 
as  he  paused  in  every  place  of  importance  or  in- 
terest, and  the  return  of  Mr  Irving  to  Arnica 
vras  speedily  followed  by  the  appearapce  of  the 
Brst  number  of*  'Salmagundi."  Those  who  recur 
to  this  sprighdy  work  at  the  present  day,  cannot 
enter  iiito  the  feelings  with  which  it  was  received 
at  the  epodi  at  which  it  was  published.  They 
vrill,  indeed,  see  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
reputatiofi  afterwards  attained  by  iime^  who 
have  admitted  themselves,  to  have  been  its  au- 
thors. But  the  exatct  and  skilful  adaptation  of 
its  delicate  9nd  witty  allusions  to  the  peculiar 
drcumslances  of  the  times,  the  rich  humour 
with  which  prevailing  follies  were  held  up  to 
ridicule,  and,  above  all,  the,  exquisite  good  na- 
ture of  the  satire,  that  made  it  ^mostan  honour 
to  have  been  its  object,  rendered  Sahnagundithe 
most  popular  work  that  bad  ever  issued  from 
the  American  press.  Until  it  made  its  appear- 
ance,^QiU-  literary  efforts  had  been  almost  wholly 
confined  to,  serious  discussions  upon  general 
and  local  politics ;  if  a  few  works  of  fancy  had 
been  produced,  the  age  was  not  ripe  for  their 
reception,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Brown,  they 
procured  for  their  authors  no  more  than  a  post- 
humous iame.  The  wdl-founded  belief,  that 
Mr  Irvikg  had  been  the  principal  writer  m  Sal- 
magundi, placed  Um,  at  once,  first  in  theUstof 
the  living  authors  of  America.  Mr  James  K. 
Paulding,  his  intimate  friend,  was  his  associate 
in  this;  work,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
papers  of  Paulding  are  more  sarcastic  and  bitter 
than  those  of  Ibvimg.  It  is  unc^erstood,  however, 
that  their  respective  articles  were  freely  sub^ 
mined  to  eadi  other  for  alteration,  and  the 
charge  of  bitterness  cannot  be  fjiiriy  attributed 
to  any  of  them. 


Mr  James  K.  Paulding  was  bom  ia  the  vil- 
lage of  Greensburg^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, where  he  passed  bis  boyhood  chiefly  in 
country  sports  and  occupations,  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  forest  and  river  scenery.  Much  of  his 
time  was  spent  at  the  farm  of  a  kinsman  of  ec- 
centric character,  whom  he  has  pururayed  with 
mellow  tints,  as  My  Uncle  John,  in  No*  XI  of 
Sahnagundi.  His  mind  was  ridi  in  origmal 
ideas,  and  stored  with  rural  imagery,  and  his 
thoughts  flowed  vrith  grace  and  beauty  and  racy 
humour  from  his  pen. 

Among  the  cbaraoers  of  Sahnagundi,  there  is 
one  of  a  follow  whose  name  is  Tom  Straddle^ 
an  Englishman,  a  fair  specimen  of  those  English 
tourists,  who,  if  they  ever  were  really  admitted 
in  a  INew  York  drawiognroom,  aeem  to  have 
foully  abused  the  privilegei.  Some  years  ago,  a 
man  who  was  prosecuted  in  Jamaica  for  a  libel- 
Ions  publication,  produced  a  volume  of  Salma- 
gundi on  his  trhd.  This  publication,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  copied  literally,  word  for  word, 
from  the  character  of  Tom  Straddle,  printed, 
sold,  sent  abroad  mischievously  enough,  to  b9 
sure,  while  one  of  those  English  travellers  whom 
Irving  had  so  delightfully  hit  off,  was  in  Jamaica 
exploring  and  astonishing  the  natives.  This 
£act,  alone,  proves  the  truth  of  resemblance. 

The  next  Kterary  production  of  Mr  Iavm«- 
was  "The  History  of  New  York,  byDiedrich 
Knickerbocker."  The  idea  of  this  humorous 
work  appears  to  havebem  suggested  to  hun  by 
the  establishment  of  a  historic^  society  in  New- 
York,  and  the  announcement,  that  one  of  its 
members  was  about  to  compile  from  its  coUeo- 
tions  a  history  of  the  early  periods  of  our  colo- 
nial existence.  Identifying  himself,  in  inagi- 
nalion,  with  9.descendiuitof  the  original  Dutck 
settlers,  he  adopted,  in  his  fictitious  character^ 
all  the  feelings  and  prejudices  that  m^t  weU  be 
supposed  to  be  inherent  mthat  race,  with  an  air 
of  gravity  and  verisuniUtude  that  is  well  cair 
culated  to  mislead  a  reader  not  previously 
aware  of  the  deception.  The  public  was  pre- 
pared for  the  recepti(Hi  of  the  work  by  adver- 
tisements, ingeniously  planned  and  worded,  ia 
which  the  supposed  landlord  of  the  imaginary 
author  expressed  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
his  guest,  until  it  might  fairly  have  been  believed 
that  the  veraoious  historian  had  actually  disap- 
peared from  his  lodgings.  So  perfect  wa*  (he 
deception,  that  many  commenced  the  vork  in 
full  belief  of  its  bemg  serious,  and  grayely  toiled 
through  many  of  its  pages  before  the  trit,  and  an 
ivterest  too  intense  to  be  created  l>y  so  trivial  a 
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annals  of  a  little  Dutch  borough, 

them.     The  author  frequently  de- 

Maedf,  and  we  are  sure  must  still  recur 

jkuan,  to  the  anecdote  of  an  aged  and 

auespectable  dergyman,  who,  taking  up  the 

■i,  viihout  refierring  to  its  title  page  or  in- 

idBdioa,  read  many  of  its  chapters  in  the  fiiH 

JtGef  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  clerical 

irother,  who  bad  promised  a  history  of  the 

•mepoiod,  and  was  only  gradually  aroused  to 

asaspickn  of  his  Biistake,  by  the  continued  va- 

liuioB  of  \ba  ctfle  ht)m  grave  and  solenm  irony, 

tkoo^  fiv^y  wit  and  poignant  humour,  until  it 

ttrly  bordenrf  on  the  ludicrous.    Such  is  the 

ikaracier  of  itis  veradons  history,  the  mask  is 

^oni  M  Bra  with  the  greatest  gravity,  yet  in 

saet  M  maaa  as  to  give  effect  to  the  keenest 

md  mat.  poigBBUit  satire,  while  as  soon  as  it 

^«3omes  impooible  for  the  reader  to  credit  that 

ii»«)kr  than  a  work  of  fancy,  the  author  gives 

4d  pliy  to  Usimagination,  and  riots  in  an  excess 

4f  defiote  wh  and  pXayful  humour. 

The  obfc^sft  Oe  author  was  to  take  a  ludi- 
cnHSWwAf/fewciety  around  him,  and  give  a 
yqoJjwgnred  satire  on  the  foibles  of  his  native 
df.  neBtar]gomasters  and  Schepens  were  the 
iJLiliiiiMi  assistant-aldermen  of  the  present 
^  ne  absordities  held  up  to  ridicule  were 
A>  Mm  of  the  present  day ;  and  both  were 
■nly  anayed  in  the  antiquated  garb  that  ap- 
IPHiiud  to  the  era  of  the  Dutch  dynasty.  It 
nay  "be  regarded  as  a  sportive  jeu  (.Vospril ;  but 
ii\adalso  a  moral  tendency  lu  correct  and  to 
reform. 

let  are  not  these  the  sole  merits  of  the  work : 
it  it  nxasionaUy  tender,  and  even  pathetic ;  often 
replete  with  lively  pictures,  worthy,  when  of  cha- 
wfixw  and  coaurue,  of  the  pencil  of  a  Teniers ; 
wAen  aS  scencrv- ,  of  that  of  Claude.   In  addition, 
teslvJe  Is  thcpuresl  idiomatic  English  that  had 
hen  writiea  for  many  a  year,  and  carries  us 
bad  to  the  glories  of  an  Augustan  age.    It  is 
in  narked  contrast,  not  only  with  the  barbarisms 
rf  the  American  writers  of  his  day,  but  with 
V  corrnpijons  of  the  pure  fount  that  their  En- 
frh  critics  are  tliemselves  guilty  of.     This 
P^  and  purity  of  style  is  also  to  bo  re- 
"■^  in  all  the  subsequent  wiitings  of  Mr 
«*i*jjm  his  Knickerbocker  possesses,  in  ad- 
*^™™»  •«  of  nerve  and  force  tlian  they  in  ge- 
nera/ do.  Its  language  is  either  that  in  whidi 
fa  ttov^i^tpontaneuusl)'  flowed,  or,  if  elabo- 
"ted,  ezfryfaiittbat  perfection  of  art  which  hides 
'^ Beans  bj- which  the  effect  is  produced.    His 
**»  works  do  not  always  conceal  the  labour  by 


which  the  polish  has  been  attained,  and  the 
very  grace  and  smoothness  of  the  periods,  some- 
times seems  to  call  for  a  relief  to  the  ear,  like 
that  which  skilful  musicians  sometimes  apply,  in 
the  form  of  an  occasional  discord. 

Were  we,  however,  to  be  asked  where  we  are 
to  find  the  prose  language  of  England  in  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  we  thmk  we  might 
safdy  point  to  the  works  of  Mr  Irving  :  these 
are  composed  in  a  style  combining  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  Addison,  with  the  humour  and  pathos 
of  Goldsmith ;  more  idiomatic  than  that  of  the 
writers  of  the  Scottish  school ;  and,  whUe  it  takes 
advantage  of  the  engraftation  of  words  of  Latin 
and  Grecian  origin  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is 
far  removed  from  the  learned  affectation  of 
Johnson. 

The  hours  in  which  the  papers  of  Salmagundi 
were  composed,  and  the  History  of  the  New 
Netherlands  compiled,  were  stolen  from  the  dry 
study  of  the  law.  To  this,  Mr  Irving  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  condemned,  and  in  spite  of  the 
gravity  with  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Murray, 
the  heads  of  judges  were  shaken  at  him  as  a 
wit,  he  perseverdi  in  it,  and  obtained  his  license 
to  practice.  It  is  even  said,  that  he  opened  an 
office,  and  that  his  name  was  seen  painted  on  a 
sign,  with  the  adjunct  "Attorney  at  Law." 
But  it  was  not  predestined  that  Mr.  Irving  should 
merge  these  grave  doubts  in  the  honours  of  the 
woolsack.  A  client  was  indeed  found  hardy 
enough  to  trust  his  cause  to  the  young  barrister, 
but  an  oppressive  feeling  of  diffidence  caused 
bun  to  shrink  from  trying  it,  and  it  was  gladly 
abandoned  to  a  brother  lawyer  of  far  less  talent, 
but  who  possessed  a  more  happy  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  his  own  forensic  abiUties.  This  diffi- 
dence literary  success  has  converted  into  an 
innate  and  unaffected  modesty,  that  adds  not  a 
little  to  Mr  Irving's  agreeable  qualities,  and 
which  is  rare  in  a  person  possessed  of  so  high  a 
reputation  as  he  enjoys. 

The  literary  pursuits  of  Mr  Irving  were  in- 
terrupted for  several  years  after  the  publication 
of  Knickerbocker.  During  this  interval,  he  was 
admitted  by  his  brothers  into  a  commercial  es- 
tablishment, that  they  were  then  successfully 
carrying  on,  and  in  which,  it  appeared,  he  might 
be  more  profitably  engaged  than  as  an  author. 
The  business  of  this  mercantile  house  being  in- 
terrupted by  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  Mr 
Irving  was  left  free  to  share  in  the  general  mili- 
tary spirit  that  the  capture  of  Washington,  and 
the  threatenings  of  Uie  enemy  to  attack  New 
York,  awakened  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 
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His  services  were  leodered  to  Goveraot*  Ton^)- 
kins,  then  oommandiag  the  district  of  New 
York,  and  he  was  received  into  his  stal¥  as  an 
aid-de-catnp.  In  this  employment  he  was  kmg 
engaged,  and  performed  its  duties  with  great 
zeal,  not  Only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
native  city,  but  in  several  missions  of  importance 
to  the  interior  of  the  state.  The  pen  of  Mr  Ir- 
viHG  was  applied  to,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  na- 
tional undertaking.  The  war  with  England  was 
popular  and  glorious.  The  legitimate  pride  of 
the  peQ{de  was  up ;  when  Hull  took  the  Guerriere 
and  broke  the  charm  of  the  English  invincibility 
OH  sea,  the  whole  country  broke  out  into  accla- 
mation. They  loaded  him  with  honours,  and 
the  consequence  was  natural.  The  ctmunanders 
of  the  American  navy  adventured  every  where 
with  a  patriotic  ardour,  iabd  an  irresistible 
bravery.  Batde  after  lutttle  was  fought,  victory 
after  victory  followed.  Many  American  heroes 
wanted  now  but  their  Perides  to  tell  their  glory. 
Mr.  Irvihg  was  the  man.  The  Analytical  Ma- 
gazine published  a  biography  of  the  American 
naval  c^lains  in  a  series  of  monthly  papers  by 
our  author.  These  papers  are  eloquent,  simple, 
clear,  and  beautiful. 

The  peace  put  an  end  both  to  the  military  and 
literal  duties  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  he  returned  to 
his  commercial  pursuits,  in  the>  furtherance  of 
which,  he  visited  England  in  the  spring  of  I8I0, 
taking  up  his  abode  at  Birmingham. 

His  previous  visit  to  England  had  been  made 
in  winter,  and  he  had  made  no  other  excur- 
sbn  but  in  the  mail  fi-om  London  to  Bath,  at  a 
season  when  the  shortness  of  the  day  gave  but 
little  opportunity  to  view  the  country.  The 
peculiar  beauties  of  Englbh  scenery,  therefore, 
broke  upon  him  with  unexpected  brilliancy. 
Birmingham,  if  it  have  in  itsdf  Utile  to  interest, 
except  its  rich  and  prosperous  manufactures,  is 
situated  in  a  district  of  no  little  rural  beauty ; 
and  within  a  few  hours  ride,  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  sites  that  recall  the  most  exciting 
passages  of  English  History,  or  awaken  the  most 
pleasing  literary  recollections.  Kenilworth  and 
Warwick  exhibit,  the  one  the  most  splendid  re- 
mains of  baronial  grandeur,  the  other  the  only 
perfect  specimen  of  the  feudal  castle ;  Slratford- 
on-the-Avon  still  possesses  the  house  in  which 
Shakspeare  drew  his  first  breath,  and  the  pic- 
turesque Gothic  church,  in  which  bis  remains 
repose  safely,  under  the  protection  of  his  poetic 
malediction :  the  Lucies  still  inhabit  the  manor 
house,  from  whose  park  the  deer  was  stolen 
that  fixed  the  course  of  the  great  dramatist's 


eiislenoe.  lo  every  direction,  episcopal  ci 
raised  high  the  turrets  of  their  venerable  t 
sters,  and  spread  abroad  their  shadowy  cloisti 
while  hedge-row,  and  mead,  and  culture  fi< 
spoke  of  the  successful  toils  of  a  rural  life,  m 
inviting,  perhaps,  to  the  romantic  fancy,  tl 
agreeable  to  Uiose  who  are  compiled  to  pun 
them.  To  one  who  had  already  cdd>rated  I 
restless  enterprise  of  the  swarms  of  the  IN 
Engiand  hive,  who  spread  like  locusts  over  < 
wilderness,  destroying  every  tree,  and  lay! 
waste  every  germ  of  natural  beauty,  the  ca 
contrast  afforded  by  the  farmers  of  Englai 
generations  of  whom  are  bom  in  the  same  o 
tage,  and  entombed  beneath  the  same  yews,  v 
a  subject  of  agreeable  study. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  did  n 
long  delay  him,  but  served  to  excite  his  desi 
to  see  more  of  England.  He,  therefore,  in  ti 
summer  that  followed  his  arrival,  joined  a  friei 
in  a  lour  through  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  GIo 
ceslershire,  and  Wai^.  The  letters  address 
by  him  at  this  period  to  his  American  friend 
would,  if  published,  form  the  most  interestii 
portions  of  his  works,  and  exhibit,  with  greati 
freshness,  descr^)tions  of  scenery  andisharacte 
like  the  rich  pictures  that  he  afterwards  en 
bodied  in  the  Sketch  Book  and  BrAcebridj 
Hall. 

Mr  Irvirg's  literary  career  might  have  no 
been  considered  at  an  end ;  his  comiaercial  cm 
nections  appeared  to  pronuse  him  wealth,  nK>i 
than  commensurate  with  his  wisltesi  But  th 
unhappy  revolution  in  the  business  of  Ne\ 
York,  that  followed  the  unexampled  profits  Will 
which  the  first  importations  were  attended,  pre 
strated  the  mercantile  house  whh  which  he  wa 
connected,  along  with  many  of  the  most  re 
speclable,  and  even  opulent  merchants  of  th 
United  States.  This  blow,  however  painful  a 
die  time,  had  the  happy  effect  of  restoring  hii]| 
to  the  world  of  literature.  He  prepared  fail 
"  Sketch  Book,"  and  took  measures  to  have  it  si- 
multaneously published  in  Lon(ion  and  Americs^^ 
Its  success  was  complete.  His  own  counlrymeij 
hailed  with  joy  the  renewal  of  the  exertions  ii 
which  they  had  before  delighted,  and  the  Earn 
lish  nation  joined  to  applaud  the  author,  who 
without  abandoning  his  just  national  pride,  wal 
yet  sensible  to  those  feelings  in  which  Englisbj 
men  glory,  and  exhibited  the  honest  exultirtioi 
of  a  descendant  in  the  honours  of  th9  niight| 
names  that  have  embdiished  Ibe  Ule(<iry  annali 
of  Great  Britain. 

llie  Sketch  Book  was  admired^  and  its  author 
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tUt^'  ^  aristncratic  circles  of  the  British 
^Sf^  received  with  open  arms  the  traii»- 
l^nilcr ;  and  oames  of  no  smsdl  note  in 
■!■  fiierat«re  did  not  dbdain  to  be  ranked 
«^ist  of  his  imitators.  He  may  justly  pride 
Hftf  OB  hating  pointed  out  a  new  track  to  a 
of  sepvanis,  and  to.  have,  hiois^,  sur- 
.  aB  who  fo^wed  him  in  it.  Works  upoa 
plan  were  eagerly  asked  from  him; 
^ipearaacei,  at  no  distant  intervals,  in- 
his  fasui,  and  soon  left  him  no  cMse 
'«»  regrei  tbe  prostratioB  of  bis  commercial 

hpa. 

■  •*BT«Bdin%eBaO,"  which  appeared  after  the 
Sk£teii  Book,  is^  perhaps,  an  amplificatioA  of  a 
fmaaabrfan  of  it,  devoted  to  the  iUustraUoa 
cftUSa^Sek  cii»toms  and  manners  as  they  ex- 
alt oiiIk  mere  pnmitive  countries,  and  eodivened 
^  ftt  saSiciHt  of  narra^n  to  impress  it  on 
ABteeeHeeiioa  as  a  whole.  Mr  Irving  has,  in 
'ikt  onset,  fr«iUy  disdaimed  all  intention  of 
4Aim  a  BoveL  T!ba  giround-work  which  be 
lliili  i.iiifi'yi  Tmynimfir  one,  a  mere  thread, 
■Ml  Aort,  eawiik  fo  string  his  scattered  pearls. 
^ttgAmifot  fiFacd>ridge  Hall  i&  represented 
fi^  dhchifge  of  much  the  same  daily  occu- 
Mfapi»  in  the  Sketch  Book ;  to  break  the 
PmiBy  of  wbidi,  sundry  marriages,  as  well  as 
tfriations,  occur  among  yqung  and  old, 
taad»a>|de :  the  company  being  reinforced 
1  personages,  wfaocomplete  thedramatis 
>  oi  V  every  man  in  Us  humour."  With 
of  these  vohuninous  love-afl^rs, 
I  JKJfaiH-  are  detached  and  separate,  and 
ioModDced  to  give  scope  to  a  train  of 
oc^  piece  of  humorous  painting. 
iUBotcf  «t  (be  pictures  of  old  English  cus- 
iiyapt,  which  Mr  Ikving  represents 
^(ilAtr  the  influence  of  the  bene- 
Squktf  Hn  heeo  questioned  by  some  fas- 
mfcwrtM  leaders.  But  in  the  opinion 
minMNi  aitic  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
'tWwIinglgiiis  experience,  there  is  nothing 

" them.'    We  hayeour- 

tasfk  1^  that  village  palladium,  the 

.  V<Wiio  itte  oltjject  of  a  serious  foray 

Im^Jtitnessed  Christmas  carols 

:4onf|hhaig  in  all  their  perfectipn 

[part  of  Devon.    In  many 

however,  the  county  in 

|ilij«dMlou8^1aid,  ancient  usages 

ition ;  and  aU,  or 

whtth  are  described  as 


.M 
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fostered  by  the  hero,  Mr  Bracebridge,  toge- 
ther with  others  of  which  no  mention  is  made, 
were  \nthin  the  last  sixteen  years  vohinurily 
kept  up  among  the  labouring  classes  as  sources 
ei  annual  enjoyment,  and  matters  "coming 
home  to  then*  own  business  and  bosoms."  The 
poorest  peasant  wot^  have  considered  the  ne- 
£^fict  of  the  genial  ceremony  of  yule<ake,  yule- 
eandles,  and  yule-clog,  as  equivalent  to  the  loss 
of  caste  :  the  pasle-egg,  or  rather  pasgen-egg; 
was  duly  eaten  at  Easter,  as  in  Russia,  and  the 
scnahern  provinces  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
when  presented  to  a  lady  obtained  the  same  pri- 
vilege as  in  the  former  country.  The  ''Slerry 
Night"  was,  mtd  perhaps  stiU  is,  duly  cdebrated 
in  most  farmrhoiues;  and  instead  of  the  doo- 
dance  which  the  Squire  considers  as  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  s^ord-dance,  this  Pyrrhic  manceuvre 
itself  was  exhibited  by  die  young  farmers  of 
Cleveland  in  a  manner  requiring  much  grace, 
nerve,  and  dexterity,  and  as  dangerous  to  an 
unpractised  eye  as  the  hidiaa  war-dsmce,  per- 
forated tomahawk  in  hand.  The  festival  of  St 
St^hen,  also^  whom  the  Yorkshiremen  have, 
by  a  convenieia  fiction,  erected  into  as  mighty 
a  hunter  as  Ifirarod,  is  observed  with  most 
sportsman-Hke  sdemnhy  by  every  rank  and  de- 
gree of  dog,  horse,  man,  donkey,  and  leaping- 
pole,  altogether  composing  a  turbulent  hjgfa- 
kittd  host,  amenable  to  no  rules  ever  heard  of  in 
LeicestersMre.  We  thmk,  therefore,  that,  far 
from  exceeding  the  limits  of  probability  in  this 
respect,  Mr  Ikving  has  hardly  made  the  full 
up  of  northern  customs,  which  was  really  open 
to  him.  Nor  can  we  see  any  thing  overdrawn 
in  the  characters  themselves.  There  are  many 
whims  which  we  daily  see  practised,  much  le^ 
natural,  much  less  rational,  than  those  of  which 
the  indulgence  forms  the  business  of  the  Squire's 
life;  and,  having  selected  him  as  the  scape-goat, 
on  whom  the  whole  weight  of  oddity  was  to  be 
laid,  the  author  has  accounted  consistently  for 
these  whims.  As  to  Master  Simon,  the  brisk 
parrot-nosed  bachektr,  be  only  labours  in  his 
vocation  as  equerry  to  his  patron's  stud  of 
hobby-horses ;  and  Ready-Money  Jack  Tibbels, 
the  stufdy  freeholder,  stands  on  his  own  basis 
as  a  Yorkshire  dalesman  of  the  okl  school.  Into 
these  three  characters,  and  into  that  of  General 
Harbottle,  the  author  has  thrown  all  his  strength. 
Like  the  great  novelist  of  Scotland,  Mr  Ir- 
viMC  enters,  with  the  eye  of  a  Bewick,  or  a 
Ward,  into  all  the  little  amusing  habits  and  pre- 
dilections of  the  brute  creation ;  without  going 
the  lengths  of  hailing  the  ass;  brother. 
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He  bM  a  UDd  of  ineUaatioD,  or 

Weaknea,  for  wbat  most  people  deem  mere  Termin, 

Lire  animals, 

BnoR's  Don  /turn. 

and  contrives  to  awaken  that  interest  in  the 
caprices  and  enjoyments  of  thesehumble  friends, 
which  laughingly,  but  ^{iectoally,  serves  the 
cause  of  humanity.  This  feeling,  we  will  yaur 
ture  to  afBrm,  is  a  more  essential  one  in  a  well- 
constructed  mind,  than  the  "music  in  the 
soul,"  which  a  great  bard  requires  finder  such  a 
heavy  poetic  ban.  The  whole  chapter  on  the 
Rookery  is  an  animal  comedy,  so  lutppily  kept 
up  that  we  know  not  which  part  to  select;  and 
in  the  taking  of  Starlight  Tom,  the  dogs  on  both 
sides  play  their  parts  in  a  most  characteristic, 
and  we  can  hardly  call  it  unnatural  manner, 
which  colours  the  whole  scene.  Gowper  extols 
those  who  can  see  charms  in  the  arch  meaning 
of  a  kitten's  face ;  HofFman  has  written  the  his> 
tory  of  a  fantastic  rat-catcher ;  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand is  not  less  a  friend  to  the  feline  race ;  but 
Mr  Irving,  by  dint  of  a  few  demure  traits  of 
feline  virtue,  has  contrived  to  interest  us  even  in 
Dame  Heyliger's  old  cat,  and  has  fairly  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  species  whom  he  so  justly 
styles  "a  slandered  people."  As  a  satirical  con- 
trast, the  varietiesofUie  canine  fungus,  called  lap- 
dog,  are  admirably  exact  in  the  comic  painting 
introduced  by  the  author.  The  same  good  taste 
and  minute  observation  characterize  that  fre- 
quent allusion  to  sylvan  life,  which  in  most  hands 
would  grow  monotonous,  but  which,  in  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  are  made  to  address  both  the  men- 
tal and  bodily  eye.  In  the  chapter  on  Forest 
Trees,  there  is  a  meditative  moral  dignity,  very 
much  reminding  us  of  Southey's  early  poem  to 
the  Holly,  and  which  could  hardly  have  been 
surpassed,  had  the  mantle  of  Evelyn  himself 
fallen  on  the  American  essayist. 

Geoffrey  Crayon  was  now  so  great  a  favour- 
ite with  the  English  public,  that  the  English 
critics,  weary  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the 
Just,  and  we  find  the  avowal  of  it  in  the  Black- 
vjoodt  Magaame,  seemed  longing  and  lying 
in  wait  for  a  new  work  to  cry  down  the 
man  like  over-rated  coin.  Indeed,  without 
mentioning  the  SfHte  of  national  envy,  the 
"  bustling  botheAys"  of  the  periodicals  seldom 
patronize  an  author  beyond  his  first  or  second 
attempt :  with  these,  Scott's  last  novel  was  sure 
to  be  vastly  inferior  to  his  former  ones;  and 
Byron's  mind  was  inevitably  losing  inspiration 
as  he  grew  old.  They  delight  in  none  but  a 
new  name— to  be  pu^  for  fl  day,  and  then 


abandoned  to  oblivion,— a  (wckney  dramatist, 
or  a  versifying  peasant.  Mr  W.  Ibving  they 
would  treat  after  the  same  fashion,  when  he 
puUished  the  T<Ua  of  a  Travetter.  Bat  it 
was  difficult  to  doiy  that  this  new  work  did 
possess  the  spirit  of  Bracebridge  Hall,  with 
more  variety,  in  a  larger  field  of  observation. 
In  fact,  the  Tale*  are,  for  the  most  part,  told 
by  the  same  imaginary  narrator,  and  may  be 
considered  under  the  same  head.  Thus,  the> 
Stout  Gentleman  naturally  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  tales  recounted  by  the  nervons  gen- 
tleman, who  is  again  introduced  by  Mr  Irving 
in  this  new  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  amusing 
specimra  of  that  pquant  cookery  which  makes 
something  out  of  nothing.  The  bulbous  can- 
dlewicks,  and  the  bulbous  man,  his  last  lingering  - 
companion  in  the  traveller's  room ;  the  utter 
desolation  Which  the  dripping  stable-yard  pre-( 
scuts'— the  miserable  drenched  cock— the  cow< 
standing  to  be  rained  on— the  vociferous  ducks 
— ^the  dispirited  cur— and  the  forlorn,  spectral- 
eyed  horse — are  in  admirable  keeping  as  fea- 
tures of  a  minute  and  rueful  caricature.  The 
' '  Bold  Dragoon"  is  not  inferior  in  its  way.  But 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  tale 
of  "Bncktborne,"  where,  as  a  novelist,  Mr 
Irving  proves  a  rival  to  Goldsmith,  whose  turn 
of  mmd  he  yery  much  inherits,  and  of  whose 
style  he  particularly  reminds  us  in  the  life  of 
Diibble.  Like  him,  too,  Mr  Irving  possesses 
the  art  of  setting  ludicrous  perplexities  in  the 
most  irreastible  point  of  view,  and,  we  think, 
equals  him  in  the  variety  as  in  the  force  of  his 
humour.  But  throughout  the  whole  of  the- 
burlesque  incidents  with  which  the  tale  abounds, 
the  American  Goldsmith  has  never  once  abused 
the  latitude  which  the  subject  afforded  bim, 
and  of  which  Goethe  has  made  such  filthy  use  im 
Wilhdm  Meister.  With  a  hundred  foibles,  the 
hero  is  not  suffered  to  become  vicious,  and  the- 
stricdy  moral  tendency  of  the  narrative  is  pre- 
served to  the  last  page. 

In  the  summer  of  1822  ■  Mr  Irving  made  f 
tour  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  viewing  its- 
picturesque  scenery,  and  inspecting  many  old 
fortresses  and  castles  ronovraed  in  history  and 
in  the  annals  of  the  Secret  Tribunal.  He  pro- 
ceeded into  Germany,  visidng  its  principal  cities, 
and  exploring  the  foreste  and  mountains  com- 
memorated  among  the  wild  legends  of  that 
country.  He  sojourned  ft  time  in  Prague,  Ihfl 
ancient  Bohemian  capital,  and  passed  the  winter 


•  Jmie  1822. 
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,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  iwbere 
at  court  and  received  kind  ci- 
|rAa'-the  old  king  and  qneen,  and  other 
ttfyfbe  reteran  royal  family.  His  let- 
I  Gt^many  to  bis  relations  and  friends 
I  ai^mterestiog  and  entertaining  work 
1  tothe  public. 
1  Germany  Mr  Irting  rebimed  to  Eng- 
,  and  pas^  the  summer  of  iWA  partly  in 
,  and  partly  in  visits  among  bis  fri«mds 
ifii«a«Dt  patts  of  the  country. 
The  iviBter  «(  1835  he  passed  in  Paris,  but 
cofloyed  the  smraer  and  autumn  in  an  excur- 
an  into  tlbe  beaotiful  country  of  Touraine,  which 
heeiAaidedloAurdeaux  to  witness  the  festivi- 
te  of  Ae  oitag^  among  the  celebrated  vine- 
jtnkcfMedoc  p*om  Bourdeaux  he  proceeded 
earff  is  the  next  year  to  make  a  long-project- 
ed y»iiey  into^Spaln,  and  passed  nearly  four 
yem  ia  dSSienut  parts  of  that  country,  so  in- 
loating  fron  its  history  and  its  romantic 
Moorisli  wars/ 

TIk  foEQe-.^MrhriHG  as  an  essayist  and 
VHHifBt,  Wflorfiniled  to  the  climes,  extoisive 
tboagfi  lig'be,  ia  which  the  En^sh  tongue  is 
tpdet.  MBsIatioas  were  made  of  his  Sketch 
ioA  mi  Us  Tales,  into  most  of  the  languages 
cfdeaatiDent;  and  when  he  visited  France, 
f,  Italy,  and  Spain,  he  found  himself  a 
aHthor,  Uke  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter 
StMt,  and  Mr  Fenimore  Cooper.  But  he  did 
aMeoatott  limself  to  have  enlarged  the  circle  of 
^aiiiMwItii  I  by  adding  another  head  to  the 
!  jife  ttavelter;  he  had  a  higher  ambition 
Colombus  bad  already  found  his 
iteUniied  States,  Joel  Barlow;  ■  he  has 
tm  lis  Aaeiiian  historian. 

tt'viaB  Sfain  Mr  Thtihg  undertook  the 
ttActffm^yit^  country  and  to  Europe  the 
yimarjolibe  Keybf  that  hero,  who,  in  the  words 
«f  ViepAajpfc,  give  a  new  world  to  Castile  and 
l0%lHt  who  lay  be  said,  with  more  justice, 
V^fcWMpeaed,  11^  the  oppressed  of  every  dime, 
lM^«»d8afo^efnge,  a  field,  in  which  the 
3  WVl»«f  freedfot  ought  be  safely  cultivated : 

Ith  ta  pait  and  gone 
of  the  groaning  globe ; 
great  diow, 
by  diridiog  ocean 
iotbe  devotion 
bthert  fongfat  for,  and 
oflieartaDdhand, 
MKib  other  land, 

■bM. 


V 


WboM  wnt  most  bow  tbon  at  a  monardi'a  mottoii, 
A(  if  his  senselen  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  fiill  and  free  defiance, 
Tet  rears  her  crest,  nnconquer'd  and  soblime. 
Above  the  tu  Atlantic! : 

Lord  Bf  aoR,  vnytnke. 

The  enterprise  of  Mr  Irving  was  not  wanting 
in  boldness,  as  it  placed  him  in  immediate 
comparison  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  British  historians ;  but  it  was  eminently 
successful.  The  abridgment  has  become  an 
universally-adopted  school-book  in  the  United 
States,  and  America  has  got  in  one  and  the  same 
man,  her  own  Robertson,  Goldsmith,  and  Addi- 
son. The  History  of  Columbus  is  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  Mr  Vf.  Irving,  completed  now 
by  the  "  Voyage*  and  Diseoverie*  of  the  Comp^ 
nions  of  Columbui,"  the  brave  partners  of  liis 
perilous  enterprise,  we  wish  we  could  add,  his 
imitators  in  humanity  and  benevolence.  This 
book  um'tes  the  marvellous  of  old  romance  with 
the  sober  charm  of  truth.  Chivalry  had  left  the 
land  and  launched  upon  the  deep  in  the  ships  of 
these  early  Spanish  discoverers.  Contempt  of 
danger,  and  fortitude  under  suffering,  a  passion 
for  vainglorious  exploits,  are  the  characteristics 
of  these  marine  knights-errant,  the  daring  Ojeda, 
the  unfortunate  Nicuesa,  the  brave  but  credulous 
Ponce  de  Leon,  and  the  enterprising  but  ill-fated 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

In  writing  the  history  of  Columbus,  Mr  Irving 
derived  great  assistance  from  the  attention  he 
had  bestowed  on  the  acquisition  of  various  lan- 
guages. He  had  considered  these  studies  as 
giving  access  to  mines  of  intellectual  wealth  in 
the  literature  of  different  nations,  and  he  was 
now  enabled  to  trace  every  point  in  the  life  of 
his  hero  through  the  narratives,  and  often 
the  errors  of  successive  historians,  up  to  its  ori- 
ginal 80iut»,  which  he  did  with  an  industrious 
and  persevering  research. 

The  idea  of  his  two  last  publications,  the 
"Conquest  of  Granada"  and  the  "Alhambra," 
was  suggested  to  Mr  Irving  while  in  Spain,  occu- 
pied upon  his  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages 
of  Columbus.  The  application  of  the  great 
navigator  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  for  patron- 
age to  his  project  of  discovery,  was  made  during 
their  crusade  against  the  Moors  of  Granada, 
and  continued  during  the  residue  of  that  war. 
C<Jumbus  followed  the  court  in  several  of  its 
campaigns,  mingled  occasionally  in  the  ccmtest, 
and  was  actually  present  at  the  grand  cata- 
strophe of  the  enterprise,  the  surrender  of  the 
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metropolis.  The  researches  of  Mr  Irving,  in 
tracing  the  movement  of  his  hero,  led  him  to 
the  various  chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  He  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  war,  and  vras  induced,  while 
collecting  materials  for  the  biography  he  had 
in  band,  to  make  preparation  also  for  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada."  He 
made  subsequently  a  tour  in  Andalusia,  visited 
the  ruins  of  the  3foorish  towns,  fortresses,  and 
castles,  and  the  wild  mountain  passes  and  defiles 
which  bad  been  the  scenes  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  the  war ;  he  passed  some  time  in 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  the  once 
favourite  abode  of  the  Moorish  monarchs  in 
Granada.  It  was  then,  while  his  mind  was  still 
excited  by  the  romantic  scenery  around  him, 
and  by  the  chivalrous  and  poetical  association, 
which  throw  a  moral  interest  over  every  feature 
of  Spanish  landscape,  that  he  completed  the 
Chronicle  and  commenced  the  Alhambra. 

The  Chronicle  is  an  authentic  body  of  facts 
relative  to  the  war  with  the  Moors,  but  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  beattractive  to  the  reader 
for  mere  amusement.  Mr  Irving  brings  forth 
every  scene  in  its  strongest  light,  and  portrays  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age,  with  a  graphic 
«ffect,  by  connecting  them  with  the  events  and 
the  splendid  scenery  amidst  which  they  took 
place.  Thus,  while  he  preserves  the  truth  and 
chronological  order  of  history,  he  imparts  a 
more  impressive  and  entertaining  character  to 
his  narrative  than  regular  historians  are  accus- 
tomed to  possess.  By  these  means  his  Chrom'cle 
at  times  wears  almost  the  air  of  romance ;  yet 
the  story  is  authenticated  by  frequent  references 
to  existing  documents,  proving  that  the  fictitious 
Spanish  monk.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  has  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  his  most  extraonlinary 
incidents. 

As  his  History  of  the  ^Conquest  of  Granada 
Avas  collected  fi-om  ancient  chronicles,  and  Mr 
Irving  couW  not  put  implicit  confidence  in  thecor- 
rectness  of  all  the  facts ;  and  as  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  throw  aside  a  picturesque  and  interesting 
incident  whenever  a  shade  of  doubt  was  thrown 
over  its  authenticity;  he  emfrfoyed  the  interven- 
tion of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  an  imaginary 
monk  of  the  order  of  St  Ilieronymo.  This  in- 
termediate personage  enabled  him  also  to  treat 
the  bigotry  and  superstition  and  various  grave 
absurdities  of  that  era  with  a  degree  of  irony 
and  humour  which,  in  his  OfHnion,  he  could  not 
decorously  employ  in  his  own  character.  How- 
ever visionary  a  person  Agapida  may  have  been. 


the  reader  is  assuredly  hulebted  to  him  hr  , 
great  part  of  the  entertabimaat  be  receives  froa 
the  perusal  of  this  Chronicle. 

The  Alhambra  is  a  sort  of  Spailish  Sketct 
Book :  here  we  have  our  old  Geolfrey  Crayoi 
again.  The  fancy  of  most  readers  takes  pan 
with  him  when  he  says :  "Froi«  earliest  boy- 
hood, when,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  I  first 
pored  over  the  pages  of  an  old  Spanish  story 
about  the  wars  of  Granada,  that  city  has  ever 
been  a  subject  of  my  waking  dreims,  and  often 
have  I  trod  in  fancy  the  romantic  balls  of  the 
Alhambra."  ,  i 

The  Alhambra  is  the  poetryr*  of  arcUteaure, 
both  in  its  former  state,  when ' 

r 


" Carved  cedar  Soon, 

Ran  inward  over  spangled  npors. 
Broad-based  Oights  of  marbl^staira 
HoDg  up  with  golden  batostride," 

and  now,  when  the  ivy  creeps  ro^pd  its  lattioet, 
and  the  bats  build  in  ite  towers,  t{f  the  memory 
of  former  splendour  it  adds  lingering  beauty 
and  actual  ruin.  Geoffrey  Crayon  inters  thost 
desolate  and  destroyed  but  still  lovel^alls,  with 
eyes  turned  towards  the  past,  and  (ail  of  that 
enthusiasm  which  alone  can  understand  ibe  ma-\ 
lancholy  and  the  beautiful.  In  these  del^tfd 
volumes,  the  sketches  of  Spanish  sqenery  aad 
peasants  are  full  of  life  and  animtition;  the 
description  of  the  Alhambra  is  "  pajnted  in  ri<i 
words,"  and  the  ancient  legends,  told  m  a  style 
worthy  of  the  days  when  the  story-teller  sal  on 
an  embroidered  carpet,  while  the  music  of  a 
falling  fountain  accompanied  his  recitaL  We 
suspect  these  legends  owe  as  much  to  MrlnviNC, 
as  the  Arabian  Nights  to  Mr  Gal)and;  and  that 
his  fairy  tales  are  / 

"  Pins  Arabet  qn'en  Arabie ;" 

but  we  ought  scarcely  to  con4plain  if  he  wb> 
found  the  silk,  has  also  wrought  it  into  "  ffrace- 
ful  broderie"  This  has  beeti  the  mistake  of 
all  the  late  doers  into  English  of  Arabian  fictioir; 
they  have  only  given  us  the  raw  material,  and 
then  boasted  of  their  accuracy — as  if  accuracy 
in  a  fairy  tale  could  ever  he  asked  by  any  but 
an  antiquary.  Mr  Irvin/,  on  the  contrary, 
narrates  equally  fanciful]^,  and  playfully,  witfc 
a  vein  of  quiet  humour,  aidmirably  suited  to  this 
age  oS  did)elief.  We  kbow  no  more  exquisite 
specimen  of  this  kind  than  the  "  Rose  of  the  Al- 
hambra," and  the  "Three  |)eautiful  Princesses." 
When  you  read  these  pages  you  fancy  yourself 
at  once  in  the  Hall  of  Lions 
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V|||^hnii6  was  an  inmate  of  tbe 

Ihhk*  ^  summer  of  {889,  he  was  ap- 

t  if  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

r|»  tbe  Lection  at  the  Court  of  Lon- 

ilB  ItedlSBoe  was  oasoliciled  and  unexpected 

4lf«part,  «id  he  had  always  withheld  himself 

§m  pMe  fife.    He  woiild  not,  however,  de- 

§m  sBch  t  mark  of  kindnesB,  and  he  filled  the 

I  oaiH  Mr  Louis  M'Lane,  the  minister, 

1  faome,  when  he  remained  Ghorg^  d'Af- 

tt  that  ctmrt  ontil  the  appoinuuent  of 

■Dunisier. 

Boring  i\us  ktenai,  the  English  University 
of  Oxfo*^  on^rred  on  Mr  Irving  the  degree 
of  VAJ).,  in  consideration  of  his  literary  cha- 
ncier, and  he  received  the  honours  in  person 
in  AeauBib  of.  June  1831,  amid  tbe  acdama- 
tioB  of  tbe  students  and  graduates,  and  a  bril- 
imt  assemUage  of  spectators. 

^NUe  Mr  Ivnsc  represented  bis  country  at 
the  Ei^iiih  onnt,  he  assisted  in  bis  official  cha- 
ncer at  the  coroBatioo  of  his  present  Majesty, 
\9iffiain.\S  %  -amd  be  received,  during  the  short 
term  of  hi»  dpkmatic  career,  repeated  marks 
of  aOoiBiw  from  tbe  sovereign  and  royal  family, 
tai  froo  many  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
aoi^flflbe  country,  not  merely  on  account  of 
iketSube  filled,  but  also  expressly  in  con- 
aieniniof  tbe  works  he  had  written. 

Oa  the  retnm  of  Mr  Irving  to  his  native 
onfry.indie  spring  of  183a,  he  was  greeted 
lih  a  deffee  of  wannlb  rarely  equalled,  in  a 
friic  CBlertainment  at  which  Chancellor  Kent, 
lie  faher  of  the  New  York  bar,  presided.  To 
f,  be  was  endeared  by  the  recollection  of  in- 
i  affectionate  intercourse,  while  a  new 
that  bad  sprung  up  m  his  absence, 
traveled  wilhaeal  to  see  and  honour  the  pride  of 
Oe  £teratai«cl  America— the  author,  who  had 
%U  and  sacceggfatij  answered  tbe  reproachful 
^MMioD,  "  Who  reads  an  American  book  ?" 
Hribe  fieit  inclined  to  have  encouraged  the 
cathosiatm,  his  tour  throughout  the 
States  mi{^t  have  been  one  continued 
Bat  he  shrunk  from  tlie  parade  of 
:  Mfcihition,  and  after  his  reception  on  his 
native  city,  declined  every  invita- 
tkiad. 

1  afte*  his  return  to  New  York, 

^^■i^eiMBDaaiced  a  succession  of  journeys 

MV^Ml^UEBrent  slates.  His  first  excursion 

-  y  iMe>#j|nrf  the  east,  in  which  he  visited 

JiW—cf  iibr  dtfes,  crossed  the  Green  Moun- 

^HfTemm,  and  ascended  the  most  celebrat- 

^Ae  Wlito  li^tains  of  New  Hampshire 
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His  next  journey  was  through  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  Iiis  native  state  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  From  thence  he  proceeded  by  the 
lakes  and  the  Ohio,  visiting  the  states  bordering 
on  that  river,  and  then  ascending  the  Mississipi 
into  the  r^ions  of  the  far  West.  Here  he  joined 
a  deputation  commissioned  to  hold  treaties  with 
the  Indians;  and  passing  the  frontier  military 
posts,  and  the  boundaries  of  dvilization,  pene- 
trated into  the  wilderness,  to  the  wigwams  and 
villages  of  the  natives. 

In  company  with  a  parly  of  motmted  back- 
woodsmen, half  Indian  in  their  habits,  he  made 
an  expedition  of  a  month  to  the  wild  hunting 
ground  of  the  warlike  Pawnee  tribes,  scouring 
the  woods  and  extensive  prairies,  and  giving 
chase  to  buffaloes  and  wild  horses ;  sleeping  at 
m'ghts  by  fires  kindled  in  the  open  air ;  and  sub- 
sisting on  the  produce  of  their  rifles ;  and  keeping 
a  vigilant  guard  against  any  sudden  attack  by  tbe 
Indians.  After  this  rude  specimen  of  frontier 
life,  he  descended  the  Mississipi  to  New  Orleans, 
whence  he  proceeded  through  the  states  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
Here  he  passed  the  first  winter  of  his  return  in 
attending  the  debates  of  Congress  during  an  in- 
teresting session,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  poUtical  differences,  and  the  sectional 
rivahies  and  jealousies  of  his  country,  by  com- 
munication with  the  intelligent  statesmen  assem- 
bled in  the  capital  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
But  he  mmgled  with  them  as  a  mere  spectatw, 
unconnected  with  any  of  their  parties.  His  ab- 
sence during  about  sixteen  years  in  £urope  had 
accustomed  him  to  regard  his  country  with  affec- 
tion from  a  distance,  and  with  satisfaction  when 
he  compared  its  government  and  institutions  with 
those  of  other  nations,  but  had  kept  him  aloof 
from  all  its  internal  dissensions.  He  found  also 
among  the  opposing  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  leaders  of  parties,  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected  in  personal  friend- 
ship previous  to  his  voyage  to  Europe,  and  from 
whom  he  had  received  many  proofe  of  conside- 
ration and  regard. 

Politics  form,  it  is  prol^able,  more  of  a  great 
game  in  the  United  States,  where  every  man  is 
eligible  to  every  office,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Men  of  talents  and  ambition  contend  with 
each  other  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  and  the 
rule.  But  whoever  may  succeed  in  the  contest, 
will  equally  administer  the  govemm«it  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment  for  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  partisans  of  the  distinguished  candidates. 
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and  in  particular  those  who  control  the  press, 
are  apt  to  conduct  the  strug;gle  with  a  person- 
aUty  and  virulence  which  excite  animosities, 
and  greatly  disturb  the  harmony  of  social  inter- 
course. 

We  have  not  heard  that  Mr  Irving  is,  at 
present,  engaged  in  any  literary  enterprise. 
We  have,  however,  a  pledge  in  the  fertility  of 
invention  he  has  hitherto  shown,  that  he  is 
not  idle,  nor  is  his  task  accomplished  ;  still,  it 
remains  that  he  should  pursue  the  career  he  has 
opened  to  himself  in  the  annals  of  this  continent. 


The  downfal  of  the  empires  of  the  Aztecs  ant 
Incas,  asks  for  a  worthy  historian ;  the  generou 
advocate  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket  may  yet  6m 
an  ample  field  in  the  early  adventures  of  tb 
British  colonists,  and  ui  their  struo^es  with  tha 
wariike  race,  which,  for  a  time,'  bravely  with 
stood  their  superior  civilization  asd  intelligence ; 
finally,  his  native  Hudson  claims.of  him  that  he, 
who  in  his  youth  first  made  its  banks  vocal  to 
the  strains  of  satire,  shall,  in  his  mature  age, 
make  them  renowned,  as  the  habitation  of  the 
Historian  of  the  Western  continent. 
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In  hoc  est  hoax,  com  qnix  et  JokeMx, 
Et  amokem,  toaatem,  roastem  folksez, 

Fee,  faw,  fmn.  psalmanatar. 

With  baked,  and  broU'd,  and  stew'd,  and  toasted. 
And  fried,  and  boil'd,  and  smoked,  and  roasted. 

We  treat  (he  town. 


PCBLISHER'S  NOTICE 


Tnnitaincs  oav  1^  before  the  Public  contain  the  ear- 
Irt  TTTti-nx'  "f  *Q  American  frentleman,  Mr  WiSBlNCTOii 
\snw,ii1iDtebMj attracted  attention  under  the  anumed 
tamtalGaflfrf  Crayon,  author  uf "  The  SIvutctiBook," 
"taaihife-Bili,-  and  "  Knickerboclier's  History  of 
Av-TvL- 

The  lot  of  these  worths,  The  Sketcu  Book,  exhibits  views 

afoeijiil  manners,  generally  humorous,  occasionally  pa- 

CalSc,«iid  tOoieliincs  shaded  with  a  dasb  ofniisly  antiqaity; 

fwtjtim;  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  ol  picturesque 

Cfe  (hat  bate  {alien  under  the  author's  eye,  in  America  and 

■^-      kEvape. 

^H  Hk  aeeoo^  BB^cEBBiDGE-UtLL,  may  l)c  considered  a 
^B  aaHaHtiDn  af  tbe  Cornier.  It  consists  of  siuiiJar  sicetcbes, 
^H  ktmwareo  with  the  history  of  an  oUI-lashioncd  family  of 
^U  aaieaifeDtr]  in  Vorksbire,  who  play  a  considerable  part 
^B  li  Ike  otho*  irork.  Tbe  essays,  individually,  are  not  so  ela- 
^■l  teiU; fimsbed  as  those  in  "Tbe  Sketcli  Book;"  which 
^H  «■  or^g^tly  pnblished  at  New-York,  in  Tiiiinbers,  each 
^■*  auaiViaedof  only  three  or  four  articles,  discoiitiected  with 
^B  ooe  aooCtain.md  lequiring,  therefore,  that  each  shoidd  be 
^"^  coajpletem  iljrit.  In  BatCEBaiDGE-lhix,  tlie  anthorap- 
:  to  have  bad  tatn  regard  to  a  general  plan,  and  to  the 
fHtecing  eOecl  ai  a  whole.  Tbe  characters  are  gradually 
out  by  simple  touches,  and  are  oileo  introduced 
fBodj  to  give  a  drainatic  interest  to  the  author's  specula- 
(aos.  Tbe  papers,  therefore,  have  a  more  barmonious 
],  a  morttinlercsting  relation  to  each  other,  and 
■onity  of  ofafect. 
I  thin),  Kticuibockek's  New- York,  is  a  \\  himsical  and 
work,  in  which  the  peculiarities  and  follies  of  the 
piuuday  are  biimoroosly  depicted  in  the  persons,  and  ar- 
'■J*'(*DCwhat  afler  the  ludicrous  style  of  Flemish  paint- 
■W*^  ■fce  grotesque  costume  of  tbe  ancient  Dutch  colo- 
aittt,  vlMkigiiiaUy  settled  and  foimded  tbe  present  city  of 
Kew-Tort.  The  scene  is  local,  and  tbe  application  more 
wptffaflj  dbcded  to  that  particular  city,  and  to  recent  oc- 
!ia  Oa  history  at  the  United  Slates,  together  with 
rte*  pursued  by  \ls  government :  the  satire,  how- 
"■*r,  baiiwrfjM  human  character  and  conduct,  and  may 
*«••*«  be  fMeralty  fdL 


The  papers  contained  in  the  following  pages,  under  the 
title  of  Salmxcvkoi,  were  tbe  joint  production  of  Mr  Wasi- 
i:«GTo:i  lBTi:«n,  and  Mr  James  K.  Pauldihg,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tbe  poetry,  and  some  sketches  and  hints  for  a  few  of 
tbe  essays,  which  were  furnished  by  a  third  hand.  The 
authors  were  all  naiires  of  New-York.  The  work  appear- 
ed in  numbers,  which  were  written  for  mere  amnsemeat, 
and  with  little  heed,  by  very  young  men,  who  did  not  expect 
that  they  would  have  more  than  a  transient  and  local  cur- 
rency. An  original  work,  however,  and  one  treating  of 
national  scenes  and  manners,  was,  at  that  time,  so  great  a 
rarity  in  America  as  to  attract  general  attention.  It  was 
received  with  great  welcome,  underwent  numerous  repu- 
blications, and  bos  continued  in  popular  circnlalion  ever 
since. 

Tbe  present  edition  has  been  submitted  to  tbe  revision  of 
one  of  tbe  authors,  who,  at  first,  contemplated  making  es- 
sential alterations.  On  further  consideration,  however,  ha 
contented  himself  with  correcting  merely  a  few  of  what  he 
termed  the  most  glaring  errors  and  flippancies,  and  judged 
it  best  to  leave  the  evident  juvenility  of  tbe  work  to  plead  its 
own  apology. 

The  first  number  was  originally  inb«duced  with  the  fol- 
lowing whbnsical  notice,  which  has  been  dropped  in  sub- 
sequent American  editions.  The  commencing  paragraph 
is  probably  by  the  authors;  the  latter  one  is  evidently  by  the 
publisher,  David  Longwoitb,  an  eccentric  bookseller,  who 
bad  filled  a  large-apartment  with  the  valuable  engravings  of 
"Boydell'sShakspeare  Gallery,"  magnificently  framed,  and 
bad  nearly  obscured  tbe  front  of  bis  house  with  a  huge  sign, 
— a  colossal  painting,  in  chiaro  sctiro,  of  the  crowning  of 
Shakspcare.  Longwobtd  had  an  extraordinary  propensity 
to  publish  elegant  works,  to  the  great  gratification  of  per- 
sons of  taste,  and  the  no  small  diminution  of  his  own  slender 
fortune.  He  allndes  ironically  to  this  circumstance  in  tbe 
present  notice. 

"PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 

"SaAISVEAHl  6ALLEBT,  NEW-TOBK. 

"  This  work  will  be  published  and  sold  by  D.  Lohgwoitb. 
It  win  be  printed  on  hot-pressed  vellum  paper,  as  that  is 
held  in  highest  estimation  for  bnckling  up  young  ladies' 
hair — a  purpose  to  which  similar  works  are  usually  appro- 
priated ;  it  win  be  a  small  neat  duodecimo  sixe,  so  that,  wheu 
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enoagb  nninben  are  mitten,  it  may  form  a  volnme,  raffl- 
cienUy  portable  to  be  carried  in  old  ladies'  pockets  and  yoong 
ladies'  vorlt-bags. 

"  As  the  above  work  will  not  come  oat  at  stated  periods, 
notice  will  be  given  when  another  number  will  be  publish- 
ed. The  price  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  number,  and 
mnstbepaid  00  delivery.  The  publisher  professes  the  same 
sublime  contempt  for  money  as  his  authors.  The  liberal 
patronage  bestowed  by  his  discerning  fellow-citizens,  on 
various  works  of  taste  which  he  has  published,  has  left  him 
no  incUnaiion  to  ask  for  tinker  favours  at  their  hands;  and 
he  pobUsbes  this  work  in  the  mere  hope  of  requiting  their 
bounty." 


<■■»■>•■■■■■■■■■ 


No.  I.— SATUBDAT,  JANUARY  24,  1807. 

As  every  body  knovs,  or  onght  to  know,  what  a 
Salmagundi  is,  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  an  explanation;  I>esides,  we  despise  trouble  as  we 
do  every  (liing  (hat  is  low  and  mean,  and  hold  the 
man  who  would  incur  it  unnecessaiily,  as  an  object 
worthy  oar  highest  pity  and  contempt.  Neither  will 
we  puzzle  our  heads  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves, 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  nobody's  business ; 
secondly,  because  if  it  were,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves 
bonnd  to  attend  to  any  body's  business  but  our  own; 
and  even  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  neglecting  when 
it  suits  our  inclination.  To  these  we  might  add  a  third, 
that  very  few  men  can  give  a  tolerableaccount  of  them- 
selves, let  them  try  ever  so  hard :  but  this  reason,  we 
candidly  avow,  would  not  hold  good  with  ourselves. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  pieces  of  uifor- 
mation  which  we  bestow  gratis  on  ttie  public,  chiefly 
because  it  suits  our  own  pleasure  and  convenience 
tliat  they  should  be  known,  and  partly  because  we  do 
not  wish  that  there  should  be  any  ill  will  between  us 
at  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance. 

Our  intention  is  simply  to  mstruct  the  young,  re- 
form the  old,  correct  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age : 
this  is  an  arduous  task,  and  therefore  we  undertake 
it  with  confidence.  We  intend  for  this  purpose  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  picture  of  tlie  town;  and  as  every  body 
is  anxiotis  to  see  his  own  phiz  on  canvas,  however 
stupid  or  ugly  it  may  be,  we  have  no  doubt  but  the 
whole  town  will  flock  to  our  exhibition.  Our  picture 
-n-ill  necessarily  include  a  vast  variety  of  figures :  and 
should  any  gentleman  or  lady  be  displeased  with  the 
inveterate  truth  of  their  likenesses,  they  may  ease 
their  spleen  by  lau^iing  at  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours— this  being  what  tee  understand  by  poetical 
justice. 

Like  all  true  and  able  editors,  we  consider  oursel- 
ves infallible;  and  therefore,  with  the  cnslomary  dif- 
fidence of  our  brethren  of  the  quill,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  interfering  in  all  matters  either  of  a  public 
or  private  nature.  We  are  critics,  amateurs,  dilet- 
tanti, and  cognoscenti;  and  as  we  know,  "by  the 
pricking  of  our  thumbs,"  that  every,  opuiion  wbich 
we  may  advance  in  either  of  those  characters  will  be 


correct,  we  are  determined,  though  it  may  be  qaes- 
tioned,  contradicted,  or  even  controverted,  y€t  it  shall 
never  be  revoked. 

To  conclude,  we  invite  all  editors  of  Viewspapers 
and  literary  journals  to  praise  us  heartily  in  advance, 
as  we  assure  tliem  that  we  intend  to  deserve  their 
praises.  To  our  next-door  neiglibonr,  "Town,'"  we 
hold  out  a  hand  «f  amity,  declaring  to  him  that,  after 
ours,  his  paper  will  stand  the  best  chance  for  immor- 
tality. We  proffer  an  excliange  of  civilities :  he  shall 
furnish  us  with  notices  of  epic  poems  and  tobacco — 
and  we,  in  return,  will  enrich  him  with  original  spe- 
culations on  all  manner  of  subjects,  together  with 
"the  rummaging  of  my  grandfather's  mahogany  diest 
of  drawers,"  "the  life  and  amours  of  mine  unde 
John,"  "anecdotes  of  the  CocMofl  family,"  and 
learned  quotations  from  that  unheard-of  writer  of 
folios,  Liiikum  Fidelius. 

PlOa  THB  ELROW-CHIII  Of 

LAUNCELOT  LANGSTAFF,  ESQ. 

We  were  a  considerable  time  in  deciding  whether 
we  should  be  at  the  pains  of  introducing  ourselves  to 
the  public.  As  we  care  for  nobody,  ^d  as  we  are 
not  yet  at  tlie  bar,  we  do  not  feel  boiAtd  to  hold  up 
our  hands  and  answer  to  our  names. 

Willing,  however,  to  gain  at  once  that  frank,  con- 
fidential footing,  which  we  are  certain  ofultimately 
possessing  in  this,  doubtless,  "best  of  all  possible  ci- 
ties;" and  anxious  to  spare  its  worthy  inhabitants  the 
trouble  oF  making  a  thousand  wise  conjoetures,  not 
one  of  which  would  be  worth  a  tobacco-^pper,  we 
have  thought  it  in  some  degree  a  necessary  exertion 
of  charitable  condescension  to  furnish  them  with  a 
slight  clue  to  the  truth. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  however,  we  advise 
every  body — man,  woman,  and  child— tkat  can  read, 
or  get  any  friend  to  read  for  them,  to  purchase  this 
paper; — not  that  we  write  for  money;  for,  in  com- 
mon with  all  philosophers,  from  Solomon  downwards, 
we  hold  it  in  supreme  contempt.  We  beg  the  public 
particularly  to  understand  that  we  solicit  no  patron- 
age. We  are  determined,  on  the  contrary,  tlutt  the 
patronage  shall  be  entirely  on  our  tide.  The  public 
are  welcome  to  buy  this  work,  or  not— just  as  they 
choose.  If  it  be  purchased  freely,  to  much  the  better 
for  the  public — and  the  publisher  :  we  gain  not  a  sti- 
ver. If  it  be  not  purchased,  we  give  fair  warning — 
we  shall  burn  all  our  essays,  critiques,  and  epigrams, 
in  one  promiscuous  Waze;  and,  like  the  books  of  the 
sibyls,  and  the  Alexandrian  libipiy,  they  will  be  lost 
for  ever  to  posterity.  For  the  skke,  therefore,  of  our 
publisher— for  the  sake  of  th^  public— and  for  the 
sake  of  the  public's  children  to  «he  nineteenth  genera- 
tion, we  advise  them  to  purchase  our  paper;  if  they 
do  not,  let  them  settle  the  afbir  with  their  own  con- 
sciences and  posterity.    We  teg  the  respectable  old 
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fif  Ait  city  not  to  be  alanned  at  ttie  appear- 
I  Bake : — we  are  none  of  those  ouUandisli 
^Wbo  swarm  in  New- York,  who  live  by  their 
li<rfllber  by  the  little  wit  of  their  neighbours; 
igJUigifail  the  gennine  honest  American  tastes  of 
dMugiMers  with  French  slops  and  fricasseed  sen- 
ile liaTe  nil  we  do  not  write  for  money ;— neitlier 
4>ire  write  fpr  fame.     We  know  too  well  the  vari- 
iHe  aalnre  of  public  opinion,  to  build  our  hopes  apon 
i :  we  rare  oK  what  the  public  think  of  as;  and  we 
aapect,  before  we  reach  the  tenth  number,  tliey  wUI 
not  faiov  what  to  think  of  tis.    In  two  words — we 
write  for  DO  other  earthly  purpose  but  to  please  our- 
(rires ;  and  ibis  we  shall  be  sure  of  doing, — for  we 
are  al\  three  of  us  determined  beforehand  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  what  we  write.     If  in  the  course  of  this  work 
we  edify,  aad  instruct,  and  amuse  the  public,  so  much 
Chektter  iar  tbe  public; — but  we  frankly  acknow- 
lei%e,  that  so  soon  as  we  get  tired  of  reading  our  own 
,  we  diaft  discontinue  them  without  the  least 
,  whalAer  the  public  may  think  ofit.  While 
we  oootinue  Ui  go  on,  we  will  go  on  merrily  :  if  we 
antaiize  it  wiM  be  bat  seldom ;  and  on  all  occasions 
we  Aail  be  %Bmt,vMtoua  to  make  our  readers  laugh 
thut  cry —fw  we  are  laughing  philosophers,  and  clear- 
ly of  apioiao^  ibal  wisdom,  true  wisdom,  is  a  pliimp, 
joOy  ime,  who  sits  in  her  arm-chair,  laughs  right 
amiy  al  tfae  bixx  of  life,  and  takes  the  world  as 
ttgsa. 

We  ialcod  particularly  to  notice  the  conduct  of  the 
filfciiiililii  vorki ; — nor  in  this  shall  we  be  govern- 
ed b}  iLdi  carping  spirit  with  wliicli  narrow-minded 
boakwormq-iiics  squint  al  the  lillle  exli;ivagances  of 
te  fw;  bat  with  that  liberal  toleration  which  actuates 
mtrf  mao  of  fashion.  While  we  keep  more  than  a 
Cobaw  wttch  over  the  golden  rules  of  female  deli- 
carr  and  deaoruro — we  shall  not  discourage  any  iitUe 
!{)n:hiliness  of  demeanour,  or  innocent  vivacity  of 
ctaneter.  Before  we  advance  one  line  further  we 
■M  let  it  be  understood,  as  our  firm  opinion,  vmd 
«( aU  pre judice  or  partiality,  that  the  ladies  of  New- 
Yait  are  the  tairest,  the  finest,  the  most  accomplish- 
d,  liie  inoii.  bewitching,  the  most  ineffable  beings, 
(la  walk,  cn*p,  crawl,  swim,  fly,  float,  or  vegetate, 
in  any  or  ail  oftlie  four  elements ;  and  tliat  they  only 
want  In  be  cured  of  certain  whims,  ecceiilricities,  and 
■temty  conceits,  by  our  superintending  cares,  to 
Mderliieni  absulotcly  perfect.  They  will,  therefore, 
■me  a  larse  portion  of  those  attentions  directed  to 
ihtWaonabie  world;  nor  will  the  gentlemen,  who 
^•viKay  their  time  in  the  circles  of  llie  haut-ton, 
wry  wr  carrying  :— we  mean  those  sapient  fellows 
wteatftck-slill  upon  their  chairs,  without  saying  a 
wmd,  aai%en  complaun  how  damned  stupid  it  was 

at  Mrs '« party. 

This  t/epBtaent  will  be  under  the  peculiar  direc- 
imaod  contni  of  A.ntho.nv  EvEBORErN,  Gent,  to 
itai  all  conuiiunications  on  this  subject  are  to  be  ad- 
ibmaL    This  gentleman,  from  his  lung  experience 


in  the  routine  of  balls,  routs,  and  assemblies,  is  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  task  be  has  undertaken.  He 
is  a  kind  of  patriarch  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  has 
seen  generation  after  generation  pass  away  into  the 
silent  tomb  of  matrimony,  while  he  remains  unchange- 
ably the  same.  He  can  recount  the  amours  and 
courtships  of  tlie  fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  and  aunts, 
and  even  granddames,  of  all  the  belles  of  the  present 
day— provided  their  pedigrees  extend  so  far  hack  with- 
out being  lost  in  obscurity.  As,  however,  treating  of 
pedigrees  is  rather  an  ungrateful  task  in  this  city,  and 
as  we  mean  to  be  perfectly  good-natured,  he  has  pro- 
mised to  be  cautious  in  this  particular.  He  recollecta 
perfectly  the  time  when  young  ladies  used  to  go  a 
sleighriding,  at  night,  without  their  mammas  or  grand- 
mammas; in  short,  without  being  matronized  at  all ; 
and  can  relate  a  tlioasand  pleasant  stories  about  Kiss- 
ing-bridge.  ■  He  likewise  remembers  the  lime  when 
ladies  paid  lea-visits  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  re- 
turned before  dark  to  see  that  the  house  was  shut  up 
and  the  servants  on  duty.  He  has  often  played  cric- 
ket in  the  orchard  in  the  rear  of  old  Vauxhall,  and  re- 
members when  the  Bull's-head  was  quite  out  of  town. 
Though  he  has  slowly  and  gradually  given  in  to  mo- 
dem fashions,  and  still  flourishes  in  the  heavrnumde, 
yet  he  seems  a  Ktlle  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  dres» 
and  manners  of  the  old  school:  and  his  chief  com- 
mendation of  a  new  mode  is,  "  that  it  is  the  same 
good  old  fasliion  we  had  before  the  war."  It  has  cost 
us  much  trouble  to  make  him  confess  that  a  cotilknit 
is  superior  to  a  minuet,  or  an  unadorned  crop  to  a  pig- 
tail and  powder.  Custom  and  feshion  have,  however, 
had  more  effect  on  him  than  all  our  lectures;  and  he 
tempers,  so  happily,  the  grave  and  ceremonious  gal- 
lantry of  the  old  school  with  the  hail  fellow  familiarity 
of  the  new,  that,  we  trust,  on  a  little  acquaintance, 
and  making  allowance  for  his  old-fashioned  preju- 
dices, he  will  become  a  very  considerable  favourite 
with  our  readers;  if  not,  the  worse  for  themselves — 
as  they  will  have  to  endure  his  company. 

In  the  territory  of  criticism,  William  Wizard, 
Esq.  has  undertaken  to  preside;  and  though  we  may 
all  dabble  in  it  a  htlle  by  turns,  yet  we  have  willingly 
ceded  to  him  all  discretionary  powers  in  this  respect. 
Though  Will  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  educa- 
tion at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  even  at  Edinburgh 
or  Aberdeen,  and  tliough  he  is  but  little  versed  in  He- 
brew, yet  we  have  no  doubt  be  will  be  found  fully 
competent  to  the  undertaking.  He  has  improved  his 
taste  by  a  long  residence  abroad,  {)articularly  at  Can- 
Ion,  Calcutta,  and  the  gay  and  polished  court  of  Hayti. 
He  has  also  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  sing- 
ing-girls and  tragedians  of  Cliina;  b  a  great  connois- 
seur in  mandarine  dresses,  and  porcelain,  and  particu- 

>  Amongst  tlie  amusements  of  the  eiUzens,  in  times  gone  by, 
was  Urat  ofmalciog  excursions  in  Hie  winter  evenings,  on  stelgfas, 
to  some  neighlXHiriDg  village,  wlierc  tlie  social  party  tnd  »ball  and 
supper.  KUting-iridge  was  so  denominated  bom  the  circum- 
stance that  here  the  beaux  exacted  from  their  fair  companions  the 
forfeiture  of  a  kiss  l>efore  permitting  their  travelling  vehicles  to 
paw  ona.—EdiL 
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larly  values  bimself  on  his  intimate  knowledj;:e  of  the 
buffalo  and  war  dances  of  tlie  Northern  Indians.  He 
is  likewise  promised  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman, 
lately  from  London,  who  was  born  ^md  bred  in  that 
centre  of  science  and  bon  gout,  tlie  vicinity  of  Fleet- 
market,  where  he  has  been  edified,  man  and  boy, 
these  six-and-twenty  years,  with  the  harmonious  jin- 
gle of  Bow-bells.  His  taste,  therefore,  has  attained 
to  such  an  exquisite  pitch  of  refinement,  that  there 
are  few  exhibitions  of  any  kind  wliich  do  not  put  him 
in  a  fever.  He  has  assured  Will,  that  if  Mr  Cooper 
emphasises  "  and"  instead  of  "  fmt," — ov  Mrs  Old- 
inixon  pins  her  kerchief  a  hair's-breadtli  awry — or  Mrs 
Darley  offers  to  dare  to  look  less  than  the  "  daughter 
of  a  senator  of  Venice,"— the  standard  of  a  senator's 
daughter  being  exactly  six  feet— they  shall  all  hear  of 
it  in  good  time.— We  have,  however,  advised  Will 
Wizard  to  keep  liis  fi-iend  in  check,  lest  by  opening 
the  eyes  of  Ihe  pubUc  to  Uie  wrelcliedness  of  the  ac- 
tors, by  whom  tliey  have  hitlierto  been  entertained, 
he  might  cut  off  one  source  of  amusement  from  our 
fellow-citizens.  We  hereby  give  notice,  that  we  have 
taken  the  whole  corps,  from  the  manager  in  his  mantle 
of  gor^ons  copperlace,  to  honest  John  in  bis  green 
coat  and  black  breeches,  under  our  wing — and  woe 
be  unto  him  who  injures  a  hair  of  their  heads. — As 
we  have  no  design  against  the  padence  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  we  shall  not  dose  them  with  copious  draughts 
of  theatrical  criticism  :  we  know  that  they  have  al- 
ready been  well  physicked  with  them  of  late.  Our 
theatrics  will  take  up  but  a  small  part  of  our  paper; 
nor  will  tliey  be  altogether  confined  to  the  stage,  but 
extend  from  time  to  time  to  those  incorrigible  offend- 
ers against  the  peace  of  society,  the  stage-critics,  who 
not  unfreqnenlly  create  the  fault  they  find,  in  ordqr  to 
yield  an  opening  for  their  witticism;  censure  an  actor 
for  a  gesture  he  never  made,  or  an  emphasis  he  never 
gave;  and,  in  their  attempt  to  show  off  ii«w  readings, 
make  the  sweet  swan  of  Avon  cackle  like  a  goose.  If 
any  one  should  feel  himself  offended  by  our  remarks, 
let  him  attack  us  in  return— we  shall  not  wince  from 
the  combat.  If  bis  passes  be  successful,  we  will  be 
the  first  to  cry  out,  a  hit!  a  hit!  and  we  doubt  not  we 
slial)  frequently  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  weapons  of 
our  assailants.  But  let  them  have  a  care  how  they 
run  a-tilting  with  us;  they  have  to  deal  with  stubborn 
foes,  who  can  bear  a  world  of  pommelling;  we  will 
be  relentless  in  our  vengeance,  and  will  fight  "  till 
from  our  bones  the  flesh  be  hack'd." 

What  other  subjects  we  shall  include  in  the  range 
of  our  observations,  we  have  not  determined,  or  ra- 
ther we  shall  not  trouble  ourserves  to  detail.  The 
public  have  already  more  information  concerning  us 
than  we  intended  to  impart.  We  owe  I  hem  no  fa- 
vours— neither  do  we  ask  any.  We  again  advise 
them,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  read  our  papers  when 
they  come  out.  We  recommend  to  all  mothers  to 
purchase  them  for  their  daughters,  who  will  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  arcana  of  the  bon  ton,  and  cured  of  all 
those  rusty  old  notions  which  they  acquired  during 


/ 


the  last  century :  parents  shall  be  lan^t  how  to|fo- 
vern  their  children,  girls  how  to  get  busbaoch,  and 
old  maids  how  to  do  without  them. 

As  we  do  not  measure  our  wits  by  the  y^  or  bush- 
el, and  as  (hey  do  not  flow  periodically  nor  axMtmt- 
ly,  we  shall  not  restrict  our  paper  as  tij-size  or  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  It  will  be  puUished  when- 
ever we  have  sufficient  matter  to  constitute  a  nomber; 
and  the  size  of  the  number  shall  depemi  on  the  stock 
in  hand.  This  will  best  suit  our  negligent  habits,  and 
leave  us  that  full  liberty  and  mdependenoe  which  is 
the  joy  and  pride  of  our  souls. 

Is  there  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  more  about 
us?— lethimreadSALUAGDNDi,andgrow  wise  apace. 
Thus  much  we  will  say— there  are  three  of  us, "  Bar- 
dolph,  Peto,  and  I,"  all  townsmen  good  and  troe. 
Many  a  time  and  oft  have  we  three^imused  the  town, 
without  its  knowing  to  whom  it  v«as  indebted ;  and 
many  a  time  have  we  seen  the  midnight  lamp  twinkle 
faintly  on  our  studious  phizzes,  and  beard  the  morn- 
ing salutation  of  "past  three  o'clock"  before  we  sought 
our  pillows.  The  result  of  these  midnight  studies  is 
now  offered  to  the  public :  and  little.es  we  care  Cor 
the  opinion  of  this  exceedingly  stupid  ^orid,  we  shall 
take  care,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  careless  natures,  to  W- 
fil  the  promises  made  in  this  introductio* ;— if  we  do 
not,  we  shall  have  so  many  examples  to  justi^^  us, 
that  we  feel  little  solicitude  on  that  account. 

THEATRICS, 
Containing  tbc  quintesstnct  of  Modem  CriUeitm. 

BT  WIU.ua  WIZABD,  ESQ. 

Macbeth  was  performed  to  a  very  crowded  hooie, 
and  much  to  our  satis&ction.  As,  however,  our  neigh- 
bour TowM  has  been  very  voluminous  already  ia 
his  criticisms  on  this  play,  we  shall  mitke  but  few 
remarks.  Having  never  seen  Kembleiii  this  charac- 
ter, we  are  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  Mr 
Cooper  performed  it  well  or  not.  We  (litnk,  however, 
there  was  au  error  in  his  costume,  as  the  learned  Link. 
Fid.  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  time  of  Macbeth,  tlie  Scots 
did  not  wear  sandals  but  wooden  shoes,  ilacbeik 
also  was  noted  for  wearing  his  jaAet  open,  that  he 
might  play  the  Scotch  fiddle  more  r^venientiy ; — that 
being  an  hereditary  accomplishment  in  the  Glamb 
family.  ( 

We  have  seen  tliis  cliaracter  performed  in  China 
by  the  celebrated  Chow-Chow,  the  Boscius  of  that 
great  empire,  who  in  the  dagger  scene  always  elec- 
trified the  audience  by  blowuig  hji  nose  like  a  trumpet. 
Chow-Chow,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
sage  Linkum,  performed  MacbAh  in  wooden  shoes ; 
this  gave  him  an  opportunity  #f  producing  great  ef- 
fect—for on  first  seeing  tlie  "^ir-drawn  dagger,"  be 
always  cut  a  prodigious  higlf  caper,  and  kicked  his 
shoes  uito  the  pit  at  the  heads  of  the  oitics;  where- 
upon the  audience  were  marv^ously  delighted,  flou- 
rished their  hands,  and  stroked  their  whiskers  three 
times;  and  the  matter  was  caKefully  reported  in  the 
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We  wtK  moch  pleased  with  Mrs  Yilliers  in  Lady 

jtaMl^tat  we  think  she  would  have  given  a  greater 

dkt  •  Ae  aigbt-scene,  if,  instead  of  holding  the 

attih  li(r  band,  or  setting  it  down  on  the  table, 

■iiefc  it  sa§acious1y  censured  by  neighbour  Town, 

ikkad  studt  it  in  her  night-cap.— This  would  have 

tea  estrenwly  pictaresque,  and  would  have  marlced 

mmt  ttnw^  the  derangement  of  her  mind. 

Mn  Yillieis,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  lat^ 

OMM^  fiir  the  duuracter— Lady  Macbeth  having  been, 

■  Mr  dfinioa,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  size,  and  of 

the  race  of  ihc^ giants,  notwithstanding  what  sbe.says 

•f  her  "  liule  hand ;  "  which  being  said  in  her  sleep 

jnwnr  for  nothiag.     We  should  be  happy  to  see  this 

(bander  in  the  bands  of  the  lady  who  played  Glum- 

Mm,  qoHn  of  the  giants,  in  Tom  Thumb :  she  is 

exKlIf  «f  ia|ieriaJ  dimensions ;  and,  provided  she 

m  well  diave^,  of  a  most  interesting  physiognomy : 

at  abe  appcwat  alao  to  be  a  lady  of  some  nerve,  I  dare 

cagafe  dMwfilread  a  letter  about  witches  vanisiiing 

ia  air,  and  att^  etmmoH  occurrences,  without  being 

■anatutaHf  xorpraed,  to  the  annoyance  of  honest 

"  Tewn." 

"We  an  bapf^  taobeerve  iKat  Mr  Cooper  profits  by 
the  ia>lr«elia»  of  friend  Town,  and  does  not  dip  the 
iagger  hi  hhod  so  deep  as  formerly  by  the  matter  of 
aa  iMh  or  two.  This  was  a  violent  outrage  upon 
w  imaeiui  bard.  We  differ  with  Mr  Town  in 
kii  nmbg  of  the  words  "this  is  a  sorry  sight." 
Wc  are  <f  opinion  the  force  of  the  sentence  should  be 
ttmraip  the  word  sight — because  Macbeth  having 
ban,  a  Am  time  before,  most  confoundedly  hxan- 
twmd  ay  an  aerial  dagger,  was  in  doubt  whether 
Ihiiingin^iiliiiillj  in  his  hands  were  real,  or  whether 
ttqrvewnol  mere  shadows;  or  as  the  old  English 
■M)  hawtermed  it,  «ni^tt«  (this,  at  any  rale,  will 
I  fltr  skiB  in  neiD  readings).  Though  we  dif- 
I  Wi  rai|iect  from  our  neighbour  Town,  yet  we 
I  with  him  in  censuring  Mr  Cooper  for 
■t-fasiage  so  remarkable  for  "beauty  of 
I,  de.)  bi^inning  with  "and  pity,  like  a 
ttled  aew-bof^liibe,"  etc.  It  is  one  of  those  pas- 
iigs  of  Shaksptiae  which  should  always  be  retained, 
Ar  ke paipaae  ^showing  bow  sometimes  that  great 
■ffMcMid  talk]|fte  a  buzzard;  or,  to  speak  more 
#riri^.  Be  tbaflanons  mad  poet  Nat  Lee. 
%  4*ilii  the  firm  dnty  of  a  friend  to  advise;  and  as 
■fi  4^  actually  feel  a  friendship  for  honest 
tt  imiib  him,  never  in  his  criticisms  to 
I  a  Mjfc  "petticoats,"  or  to  quote  Nic 
iartance  he  may  "  catch  a  tar- 
the  ass's  h«ui  may  rise  in 
when  it  is  once  afloat 
;  %bere  some  unlucky  hand  may 
IdjMt,  for  all  the  money  in  our 
I  ^otv^hmg  his  critical  quill  under 
ia  bead,  like  the  great  Franklin 


NEW-YOBK  ASSElfBLY. 

BY  4NTB0NT  BVElGaEER,  CENT. 

The  assemblies  this  year  have  gained  a  great  ac- 
cession of  beauty.  Several  brilliant  stars  have  arisen 
from  the  east  and  from  the  north,  to  brighten  the  fir- 
mament of  fashion :  among  the  number  I  have  disco- 
vered anofAer  planet,  which  rivals  even  Venus  in 
lustre,  and  I  claim  equal  honour  with  Herschel  for 
my  discovery.  I  shall  take  some  future  opportunity 
to  describe  this  planet,  and  the  numerous  satellites 
which  revolve  around  it. 

At  the  last  assembly  the  c<mipany  began  to  make 
some  show  about  eight,  but  the  most  fashionable  de- 
layed their  appearance  until  about  nine — nine  being 
Uie  number  of  the  muses,  and  therefore  the  best  pos- 
sible hour  for  beginning  to  exhibit  the  graces. — (This 
is  meant  for  a  pretty  play  upon  words,  and  I  assure 
my  readers  that  I  think  it  very  tolerable.) 

Poor  Will  Honeycomb,  whose  memory  I  hold  in 
special  consideration,  even  with  his  half  century  of 
experience,  would  have  been  puzzled  to  point  out  the 
humours  of  a  lady  by  her  prevailing  colours;  for  the 
"  rival  queens"  of  fashion,  Mrs  Toole  and  Madame 
Bouchard, '  appeared  to  have  exhausted  their  wonder- 
ful inventions  in  the  different  disposition,  variation, 
and  combination  of  tints  and  shades.  The  philosopher 
who  maintained  that  Mack-was  white,  and  that,  of 
course,  there  was  no  such  colour  as  white,  miglit 
have  given  some  colour  to  his  theory  on  this  occasion, 
by  the  absence  of  poor  forsaken  white  muslin.  I  was, 
however,  much  pleased  to  see  that  red  maintains  its 
ground  against  all  other  colours,  because  red  is  the 
colour  of  Mr  Jefferson's*****,  TomPaine's  nose,  and 
my  slippers.  * 

J^t  the  grumbling  smellfangi  of  this  world,  who 
cultivate  taste  among  books,  cobwebs,  and  spiders, 
rail  at  the  extravagance  of  the  age;  for  my  part,  I  was 
delighted  with  the  magic  of  the  scene,  and  as  the  la- 
dies tripped  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  spark- 
ling and  glowing  and  dazzling,  I,  like  the  honest  Chi- 
nese, thanked  them  heartily  for  the  jewels  and  finery 
with  which  they  loaded  tliemselves,  merely  for  the 
entert»nment  of  by-standers,  and  blessed  my  stars 
that  I  was  a  bachelor. 

The  gentlemen  were  considerably  numerous,  and 
being  as  usual  equipt  in  their  appropriate  black  uni- 
forms, constituted  a  sable  regiment,  which  contribut- 
ed not  a  little  to  the  brilliant  gaiety  of  the  ball-room. 
I  must  confess  I  am  indebted  for  this  remark  to  our 
friend,  the  cockney,  Mr  'Sbidlikensfl^vsfi,  or  'Sbut- 
likens.  as  he  is  called  for  shortness.  He  is  a  fellow  ot 
infinite  verbosity— stands  in  high  fevoor— with  him- 
self—and, like  Caleb  Quotem,  is  "up  to  every  thing." 

■  Two  fashionable  milliners  of  rival  celebrity  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.— Edit. 

>  In  this  instance,  as  well  as  on  several  other  occasions,  a  little 
innocent  pleasantry  is  indulged  at  Mr  Jefferson's  expense.  The 
allusion  made  here  is  to  the  red  velvet  small-clolhes  with  which 
the  President,  in  defiance  of  good  taste,  osed  to  attire  hbnseif  on 
levee-days  and  other  puUic  occasioDS Edit, 
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I  remember  when  a  comfortable  pimnp-looking  ci- 
tizen led  into  the  room  a  feir  damsel,  who  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  the  personification  of  a  rainbow, 
'Sbidlikens  observed,  that  it  reminded  him  of  a  fable, 
which  he  had  read  somewhere,  of  the  marriage  of  an 
honest  pains-taking  snail,  who  had  once  walked  six 
feet  in  an  hour,  fur  a  wager,  to  a  butterfly  whom  he 
used  to  gallant  by  the  elbow,  with  the  aid  of  much 
pufHng  and  exertion.  On  being  called  upon  to  tell 
where  be  had  come  across  tliis  story,  'Sbidlikens  ab- 
solutely refused  to  answer. 

It  would  but  be  repealing  an  old  story  to  say,  that 
the  ladies  of  New- York  dance  well;  and  well  may 
they,  since  they  learn  it  scientifically,  and  begin  their 
lessons  before  they  have  quilted  their  swaddling 
clothes.  The  immortal  Duport  has  usurped  despotic 
sway  over  all  the  female  heads  and  heels  in  this  city; 
hornbooks,  primers,  and  pianos,  are  neglected  to  at- 
tend to  his  positions;  and  poor  Chilton,  with  his  pots 
and  kettles  and  chemical  crockery,  finds  him  a  more 
potent  enemy  than  tlie  whole  collective  force  of  the 
"North-river  Society."'  'Sbidlikens  insists  that  thb 
dancing  mania  will  inevitably  continue  as  long  as  a 
dancing-master  will  charge  the  fashionable  price  of 
five-and-twenty  dollars  a  quarter,  and  all  the  other 
accomplishments  are  so  vulgar  as  to  be  attainable  at 
"half  the  money ;"— but  I  put  no  faith  in  'Sbidlikens' 
candour  in  this  particular.  Among  his  mflnitude  of 
endowments  he  is  but  a  poor  proficient  in  dancing ; 
and  though  he  often  flounders  through  a  cotillon,  yet 
he  never  cut  a  pigeon-wing  in  his  life. 

In  my  mind  there's  no  position  more  positive  and 
unexceptionable  than  that  most  Frenchmen,  dead  or 
alive,  are  bom  dancers.  I  came  pounce  upon  this 
discovery  at  the  assembly,  and  I  immediately  noted  it 
down  in  my  register  of  indisputable  facts — the  public 
shall  know  all  about  it.  As  I  never  dance  cotillons, 
holding  them  to  be  monstrous  distorters  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  and  tantamountin  theiroperations  to  being 
broken  and  dislocated  on  the  wheel,  I  generally  take 
occasion,  while  they  are  going  on,  to  make  my  remarks 
on  the  company.  In  the  course  of  these  observations 
I  was  struck  with  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  sun- 
dry limbs,  which  seemed  to  be  flourishing  about  with- 
out appertaining  to  any  body.  After  much  investi- 
gation and  difficulty,  I  at  length  traced  them  to  their 
respective  owners,  whom  I  found  to  be  all  French- 
men to  a  man.  Art  may  have  meddled  somewhat 
in  these  affairs,  but  nature  certainly  did  more.  I  have 
since  l>een  considerably  employed  in  calculations  on 
this  subject ;  and  by  the  most  accurate  computation 
I  bave  determined,  that  a  Frenchman  passes  at  least 
three-flflhs  of  his  time  between  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  partakes  eminently  of  the  nature  of  a  gos- 
samer or  soap-bubble.  One  of  these  jack-o'-lantern 
heroes,  in  taking  a  figure,  which  neither  Euclid  nor 

•  The  Korth-riter  Society.  An  imag{iuu7  association,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  set  (he  North-river  (the  Hndsoo)  on  fire.  A 
number  of  young  men  of  some  fashion,  UlUe  tileot,  and  great  pre- 
tensioa,  were  ridiculed  as  members.— Edit. 


i 


Pythagoras  himself  could  demonstrate,  unfortuii 
wound  himself— I  mean  his  foot — his  bett^  part — 
into  a  lady's  cobweb  muslin  robe;  but  percedrhig  it  at. 
the  instant,  he  set  liimself  a  spinning  the  other  way, 
like  a  top,  unravelled  his  step,  without  omitting  one 
angle  or  curve,  and  extricated  himself  wit)R>ut  break- 
ing a  thread  of  the  lady's  dress !  he  then  sprung  ap, 
like  a  sturgeon,  crossed  his  feet  four  times,  and  finish- 
ed this  wonderful  evolution  by  quivering  his  left  leg, 
as  a  cat  does  her  paw  when  she  has  acc(dentally  dip- 
ped it  in  water.  No  man '  'of  woman  bom,"  who  was 
not  a  Frenchman,  could  have  done  the  like. 

Among  the  new  faces,  I  remarked  a  bioomingr 
nymph,  who  has  brought  a  fresh  supply  of  roses  firom 
the  country  to  adorn  the  wreath  of  beauty,  where  li- 
Ues  too  much  predominate.  As  I  wish  well  to  every 
sweet  face  imder  heaven,  I  sincerely  hope  her  roses 
may  survive  the  frosts  and  dissipations  of  winter,  and 
lose  nothing  by  a  comparison  with  th^  loveliest  offer- 
ings of  the  spring.  'Sbidlikens,  to  whom  I  made  si- 
milar remarks,  assured  me  that  they  were  very  just, 
and  very  prettily  expressed ;  and  that  thb  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  a  prodigious  fine  piece  of  fle^  and  blood. 
Now  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  basts  these  cock- 
neys like  theur  own  roast-beef— they  can  make  no 
distinction  between  a  fine  woman  and  a  fine  horse. 

I  would  praise  the  sylph -like  grace  with  which  an- 
other young  lady  acquitted  herself  in  the  dance,  but 
that  she  excels  in  far  more  valuable  accomplisliments. 
Who  praises  the  rose  for  its  beauty,  even  though  it  is- 
beautiful? 

The  company  retired  at  the  customary  hour  to  tlte 
supper-room,  where  the  tables  were  laid  out  with 
their  usual  splendour  and  profusion.  M/  friend, 
'Sbidlikens,  with  the  native  forethought  of  ^  cockney, 
had  carefully  stowed  his  pocket  with  cheese>and  crack- 
ers, tliat  he  might  not  be  tempted  again  lo  venture 
his  limbs  in  the  crowd  of  hungry  fair  ones  who  throng 
the  supper-room  door :  his  precaution  wasronnecessa- 
ry,  for  the  company  entered  the  room  wi^  surprising 
order  and  decorum.  No  gowns  were  torn — no  ladies 
fainted — no  noses  bled — nor  was  there  any  need  of 
the  interference  of  either  managers  or  peace-officers^ 


No  II.— WEDI«ESDAT,  FEBBDABT  4,  1(07. 
nOH  TBE  ELBOW-CBUB  OT 

LAUNCELOT  LANGSTAFP,  ESQ. 

In  the  conduct  of  an  epic  poem,  it  has  been  the 
custom,  from  time  immemorial,  Mr  the  poet  occasion- 
ally to  introduce  his  reader  to  n^  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  heroes  of  his  stor^^  by  conducting  him 
into  theu-  tents,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving them  in  their  night- gow«  and  slippers.  How- 
ever I  despise  the  senile  geniuc  that  would  de^nd 
to  follow  a  precedent,  though  (tarnished  by  Homer 
himself,  and  consider  him  as  on  a  par  wRh  the  cart 
that  follows  at  the  heels  of  the  fiorse,  without  ever 
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(^^ItrJtad;  yet  at  the  present  moment  my  vbim 
itJ^wmj  opinion,  and  whenever  this  is  the 
fg^af^ftaou  generally  surrenders  at  discretion. 
laAiMaaed,  therefore,  to  give  the  town  a  peep 
^Nv4(n;  amd  I  shall  repeat  it  as  often  as  I  please, 
^^rtW  I  intend  to  be  sociable. 
Ikitherni^t  Will  Wizard  and  Evei^reen  call- 
^^m  ne,  to  pass  away  a  few  hoars  in  social  chat, 
^Md  a  kffid  oTcoancil  of  war.    To  give  a  zest  to 
Venning,  I  nncorked  a  botlle  of  London  particular, 
I  has  grown  old  with  myself,  and  wliich  never 
I  to  excite  a  smile  in  the  countenances  of  my  old 
to  whom  alone  it  is  devoted.    After  some 
Me  tkae  the  cwnersation  turned  on  the  effect  pro- 
teed  by  oar  fist  nnmber ;  every  one  bad  bis  budget 
aTmiinnalini,  and  I  assure  my  readers  that  we  laugh- 
ei  WKt  iBroeinDnioasly  at  tiieir  expense :  they  will 
exaae  mkroar  merriment— 'tis  a  way  we've  got. 
Ew^nen,  who  is  equally  a  favourite  and  companion 
•fvoongand  otd,  was  particularly  satisfactory  in  his 
Mb-,  and  it  was  highly  amusing  to  bear  bow  differ- 
ent chancten  were  tickled  with  different  passages. 
The  old  fefts  were  delighted  to  And  there  was  a  bias 
■  oar  jimto  towards  the  "good  old  times;"  and  be 
fvticaiaiH  «tf»x:&  a  worthy  old  gentleman  of  his 
•oqoaiBUDCt,  who  tad  been  somewhat  a  beau  in  bis 
day,  vlMMe<7»  brightened  at  the  bare  mention  of 
Hjm^'inige.    It  recalled  to  bis  recollection  several 
ofhbjMdifiii  exploits,  at  that  celebrated  pass,  on 
vUdke  seemed  to  dwell  with  great  pleasure  and 
iilfiii|iiwMii  J : — ^be  hoped,  be  said,  that  the  bridge 
■^kepreserred  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  as 
t  amumA  of  the  gallantry  of  their  grandfathers ; 
aricfcaMnted  at  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  toll- 
gak  IheK,  to  collect  the  forfeits  of  the  ladies.    But 
Ac  maA  faltering  testimony  of  approbation  which 
•■"■ark  ifs  received  was  from  an  old  lady,  who 
MMilH^Kd  bat  once  in  her  life,  and  that  was  at  the 
tmOamm  tf  the  last  war.    She  was  detected  by 
UeadAadnaf  in  the  very  fact  of  laughing  most  ob- 
^  the  description  of  the  little  dancing 
Kow  it  glads  my  very  heart  to  find  our 
I  bam  todi  a  pleasing  effect.    I  venerate  the 
ifsi,  and  joy  whoever  it  is  in  my  power  to  scatter  a 
fevtsvers  in  their  path. 
Ike  yoon^  People  were  particularly  interested  in 
I  of  the  assembly.    There  was  some  differ- 
wipecting  tlte  new  planet,  and  the 
;  uftofb  fi|un  tlie  country ;  but  as  to  the  com- 
t  paid  t»  the  fascinating  little  sylph  who  danced 
'  lady  look  that  to  herself, 
■leniioiied  also  thai  the  yonng  ladies 
rir  #««»MM«  to  learn  the  ti'ue  mode  of  ma- 
t;  Sid  Miss  Diana  Wearwell,  who 
Idde,  has  seen  a  few  superfluous 
'  ber  iKad,  and  boasts  of  having  slain 
i  ID  know  how  old  maids  were  to 
:  that  she  was  very  carious 
,  "  only  asked  for  information." 
tbeir  earnest  desire  Utat  we 


would  not  spare  those  wooden  gentlemen  who  per- 
form the  parts  of  mutes,  or  stalking-horses,  in  their 
drawing-rooms;  and  their  motlters  were  equally 
anxious  that  we  would  show  no  quarter  lo  those  lads 
of  spirit,  who  now  and  then  cut  their  bottles  to  enliven 
a  tea-party  with  the  humours  of  the  dinner-table. 

Will  Wizard  was  not  a  Ultle  chagrined  at  having 
been  mistaken  for  a  gentleman, "  who  is  no  more  like 
me,"  said  Will,  "  than  I  like  Hercules."—"  I  was 
well  assured,"  continued  Will,  "  that  as  our  charac- 
ters were  drawn  from  nature,  the  originals  would  be 
found  in  every  society.  And  so  it  has  happened — 
every  little  circle  has  its  'Sbidiikens; — and  the  cock- 
ney, intended  merely  as  the  representative  of  bis  spe- 
cies, has  dwindled  into  an  insignificant  individual, 
who  having  recognised  bis  own  likeness,  has  foolbbly 
appropriated  to  himself  a  picture  for  which  he  never 
sat.  Such,  too,  has  been  the  case  witli  Ding-dong, 
who  has  kindly  undertaken  lo  be  my  representative ; 
— not  that  I  care  much  about  the  matter,  for  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  animal  is  a  good-natured 
animal  enough ; — and  what  is  more,  a  fashionable 
animal — and  this  b  saying  more  than  to  call  him  a 
conjuror.    But  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  can  claim 

any  affinity  to  the  Wizard  family. Surely  every 

body  knows  Ding-dong,  the  gentle  Ding-dong,  who 
pervades  all  space,  who  is  here  and  there  and  every 
where;  no  tea-party  can  be  complete  without  Ding- 
dong — and  his  appearance  is  sure  to  occasion  a  smile. 
Ding-dong  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  wit  in  his 
day;  I  have  even  seen  many  puny  whipsters  attempt 
to  be  dull  at  his  expense,  who  were  as  much  inferior 
to  him  as  the  gad-fly  is  to  the  ox  that  he  buzzes  about. 
Does  any  witling  want  to  distress  the  company  with 
a  miserable  pun? — nobody's  name  presents  sooner 
than  Ding-dong's;  and  it  has  been  played  upon  with 
equal  skill  and  equal  entertainment  to  the  by-standers 
as  Trinity-bells.  Ding-dong  is  profoundly  devoted  to 
the  ladies,  and  highly  entitled  to  their  regard  ;  for  I 
know  no  man  who  makes  a  better  bow,  or  talks  less 
to  the  purpose  than  Ding-dong.  Ding-dong  has  ac- 
quired a  prodigious  fund  of  knowledge  by  reading 
Dilworth  when  a  boy;  and  the  other  day,  on  being 
asked  who  was  the  author  of  Macbeth,  answered, 
without  the  least  hesitation — Shakspeare !  Ding-dong 
has  a  quotation  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  every  minute  of  the  hour;  but 
be  often  commits  petty  larcenies  on  the  poets — plucks 
the  gray  hairs  of  old  Chaucer's  head,  and  claps  them 
ou  the  chin  of  Pope;  and  filches  Johnson's  wig,  to 
cover  the  bald  pate  of  Homer; — but  his  blunders  pass 
undetected  by  one  half  of  his  hearers.  Ding-dong, 
it  is  true,  though  he  has  long  wrangled  at  our  bar, 
cannot  boast  much  of  hk  legal  knowledge,  nor  does 
liis  forensic  eloquence  entitle  him  to  rank  with  a  Ci- 
cero or  a  Demosthenes;  but  bating  his  professional 
deficiencies,  he  is  a  man  of  most  delectable  discourse, 
and  can  bold  forth  for  an  hour  upon  the  colour  of  a 
riband  or  the  construction  of  a  work-bag.  Ding-dong 
is  now  in  his  fortieth  year,  or  perhaps  a  little  mpre — 
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rivals  all  the  little  beanx  in  town,  in  big  attenttons  to 
the  ladies— is  in  a  state  of  rapid  improrement;  and 
there  is  no  donbt  but  that,  by  the  time  he  arrives  at 
years  of  discretion,  he  will  be  a  very  accomplished, 
agreeable  young  fellow." — I  advise  all  clever,  good- 
for-nothing  "  learned  and  authentic  gentlemen,"  to 
take  care  how  they  wear  this  cap,  however  weH  it 
fits;— and  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  characters  are  not 
individuals,  bat  species :  if,  after  this  warning,  any 
person  chooses  to  represent  Mr  Ding-dong,  the  sin  is 
at  his  own  door; — we  wash  our  hands  of  it. 

We  all  sympathized  with  Wizard,  that  he  should 
be  mistaken  for  a  person  so  very  different;  and  I 
hereby  assure  my  readers,  that  William  Wizard  is  no 
other  person  in  the  whole  world  but  William  Wizard; 
so  I  beg  I  may  bear  no  more  conjectures  on  the  sub- 
ject. Will  is,  in  feet,  a  wiseacre  by  inheritance.  The 
Wizard  family  has  long  been  celebrated  for  knowing 
more  than  their  neighbonrs,  particularly  concerning 
their  neighbours'  affairs.  They  were  anciently  called 
Josselin;  but  Will's  great  uncle,  by  the  father's  side, 
having  been  accidentally  burnt  for  a  witch  in  Connec- 
ticut, in  consequence  of  blowing  up  his  own  house  in 
a  pliilosophical  experiment,  the  family,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  recollection  of  this  memorable  circum- 
stance, assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Wizard,  and 
have  borne  them  ever  since. 

In  the  course  of  my  customary  morning's  walk,  I 
stepped  in  at  a  book-shop,  which  is  noted  for  being 
the  favourite  haunt  of  a  number  of  literati,  some  of 
whom  rank  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  worid,  and 
others  rank  equally  high  in  tlieir  own.  Here  I  found 
a  knot  of  queer  fellows,  listening  to  one  of  their  com- 
pany, who  was  reading  our  paper  :  I  particulariy  no- 
ticed Mr  Ichabod  Fungus  among  the  number. 

Fungus  is  one  of  (hose  fidgeting,  meddling  qnid- 
nnncs,  with  wbicli  this  unhappy  city  is  pestered ;  one 
of  your  "Q  in  the  comer  fellows,"  who  speaks  vo- 
lumes with  a  wink — conveys  most  portentous  infor- 
mation, by  laying  his  finger  beside  his  nose — and  is 
always  smelling  a  rat  in  the  most  triBing  occurrence. 
He  listened  to  our  work  with  the  most  frigid  gravity 
— every  now  and  then  gave  a  mysterious  shrug — a 
humph— or  a  screw  of  the  mouth;  and  on  being  ask- 
ed his  opinion  at  the  conclusion,  said,  he  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  it — he  hoped  it  did  not  mean 
any  thing  against  the  Government — that  no  lurking 
(reason  was  couched  in  all  this  talk. — These  were 
dangerous  times — times  of  plot  and  conspiraey ; — 
he  did  not  at  all  like  those  stars  after  Mr  Jeffer- 
son's name ;  they  had  an  air  of  concealment.  Dick 
Paddle,  who  was  one  of  the  group,  undertook  our 
cause.  Dick  is  known  to  the  worid  as  being  a  most 
knowing  genius,  who  can  see  as  far  ac  any  body — into 
a  millstone ;  maintains,  in  the  teeth  of  aU  argument, 
that  a  spade  is  a  spade;  and  will  labour  a  good  half 
iMHir  by  St  Paul's  dock,  to  establish  a  sel^evideDt  feet. 
Dick  assured  old  Fiugus,  that  those  stars  merely  stood 
for  Mr  Jefferson's  red  vhat-d'yt-call'ems:  and  that 
so  far  from  a  conspiracy  against  their  peace  and  pro- 


sperity, the  authors,  whom  he  knew  very  well^j^iere 
only  expressing  their  high  respect  for  them.  jnieoM 
man  shook  his  head,  shrugged  bis  shouldehg,  gave  a 
mysterious  Lord  Burleigh  nod,  said  he  hoped  it  might 
be  so;  but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  st- 
uck upon  the  President's  breeches,  as ' '  tbfcreby  hangs 
a  tale." 

Mr  WILSON'S  CONCERT. 

BT  AnTBONT  ETEIGBIBN,  CBNT. 

In  my  register  of  indisputable  facts,  I  have  noted  it 
conspicuously,  that  all  modern  music  is  but  the  mer« 
dregs  and  draining  of  the  ancient,  and  that  all  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  harmony  has  entirely  evaporated 
m  the  lapse  of  ages.  Oh !  for  the  chant  of  the  Naiads, 
and  Dryads,  the  shell  of  the  Tritons,  and  the  sweet 
warhlmgs  of  the  mermaids  of  ancient  days !  Where 
now  shall  we  seek  the  Amphion,  who  built  walls 
with  a  turn  of  his  hurdy-gurdy,  the  Orpheus,  who 
made  stones  to  whistle  about  his  earsy  and  trees  hop 
in  a  country -dance,  by  the  mere  quavering  of  his  fid- 
dlestick !  Ah  !  had  I  the  power  of  the  former,  how 
soon  would  I  build  up  the  new  City-^aU,  and  save 
the  cash  and  credit  of  the  corporation;  and  how  much 
sooner  would  I  build  myself  a  snug  house  in  Broad- 
way ;— nor  would  it  be  the  first  lime  a  house  has  beea 
obtained  tltere  for  a  song.  In  my  opinion,  the  Scotdi 
bag-pipe  is  the  only  instrument  that  rivals  the  an- 
cient lyre;  and  I  am  surprised  it  should  be  almost  the 
only  one  entirely  excluded  from  our  concerts. 

Talking  of  concerts  reminds  me  of  that  given  a  few 
nights  since  by  Mr  Wilson;  at  which  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  present.  It  was  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous company,  and  great  satisfaction,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  from  tbe  frequent  gapings  of  (he 
audience;  though  I  will  not  risk  my  creQit  as  a  con- 
noisseur, by  saying  whether  they  proceeded  firom 
wonder  or  a  violent  inclination  to  doze. .  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find,  in  tlie  mazes  of  the  crowd,  my  parti- 
cular friend  'Sbidlikens,  who  had  put  on  his  cogno- 
scenti pliiz — ^he  beuig,  according  to  hit  own  account, 
a  profound  adept  in  the  science  of  music.  He  can 
tell  a  crotchet  at  first  sight;  and,  like  a  true  English- 
man, is  delighted  with  the  plum-pudding  rotundity 
of  a  semibrief;  and,  in  short,  boasts  of  having  incon- 
tinently climbed  up  PafTs  musical  tree,'  which  hangs 
every  day  upon  the  poplar,  from  the  fundamental 
concord,  to  the  fimdamental  major  discord ;  and  so  on 
from  branch  to  branch,  until  he  reached  the  very  top, 
where  he  sung  "Rule  Britannia,"  clapped  his  wings, 
and  then— came  down  again.  Like  all  true  trans- 
atlantic judges,  he  suffers  most  horribly  at  our  musi- 
cal entertainments,  and  assures  me,  that  what  with 
the  confounded  scrapmg,  and  scratching,  and  grating 
of  our  fiddlers,  he  thinks  tlie  sitting  out  one  of  our  con- 
certs tantamount  to  the  punishment  of  that  unfortu- 
nate saint,  who  was  frittered  in  two  with  a  handsaw. 
Mr  Wilson  gave  me  infinite  satisfaction  by  the 

'  An  embtematical  device,  suspended  from  a  poplar  In  front  o( 
(he  ahop  of  Paff,  a  mutoaeller  In  1tt<^imxj.—E<Ht- 
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PplBf  if  bs  (temeanoor,  and  the  roguish  looks  he 

MJIM  (ken  cast  at  the  ladies;  but  we  fear  his  ex- 

(■rfw  tmliiilji  threw  him  into  some  little  confusion, 

irkAniotelf  Cargot  himself,  and  in  the  whole 

amK^BB  entrances  and  exits,  never  once  made  his 

Ipr  to  te  audience.     On  the  whole,  howerer,  I 

itthefaaB  a  fine  voice,  sings  with  great  taste,  and  is 

J  mj  modest,  good-looking  little  man;  but  I  beg 

Jgne  Is  rqieat  the  advice  so  often  given  by  the  illus- 

Kins  tenants  of  the  theatrical  sky-parlour,  to  the  gen- 

I  who  are  dialled  with  the  "nice  conduct"  of 

i  and  tallies — "make a  bow,  Johnny — Johnny, 

;abow!" 

I  eannoL,  on  this  occasion,  but  express  my  surprise 
ftat  certan  amateurs  should  be  so  frequently  at  con- 
certs, ooBsidering  what  agonies  they  suQer  while  a 
fifeee  of  nuac  is  playing.    I  defy  any  man  of  common 
h^aaakj,  aid  who  has  not  the  heart  of  a  Choctaw, 
|0  wilfwuilate  the  countenance  of  one  of  tliese  un- 
kifpjr  tictiasof  a  fiddle-stick,  without  feeling  a  sen- 
Iteent  of  cmrpassion.     Hit  whole  visage  is  distorted ; 
he  nib  up  Ws  eyes,  as  M'Sycophant  says,  "like  a 
m  tbmder,"  and  the  music  seems  to  operate 
luin  Rke  a  Bt  of  the  cholic  :  his  very  tx)wels 
I  U>  vfmi^Wiyir  at  every  twang  of  the  cat-gut,  as 
inwlieardat  (litfiiionient  the  waitings  of  the  helpless 
aaiaHi  tktt  bad  been  sacrificed  to  harmony.    Nor 
dboMlv  Aero  of  (he  orchestra  seem  less  affected  :  as 
aoo*  ■  the  agaal  is  given,  lie  seizes  his  fiddle-stick, 
■ito  a  most  horrible  grimace,  and  scowls  fiercely 
■pM  MKmasic-book,  as  though  he  would  grin  every 
rro'tiie!  Slid  ijuaver  out  of  countenance.   I  have  sonie- 
lanesparticularly  noticed  a  hnngi-y-looking  Gaul,  who 
lonnentsa  hag:e  bass  viol,  and  who  is  doubtless  the 
on^nalofthe  famous  "Kaw-heacl-and-blooily-bones," 
N  potent  in  frigliteiiin-;  naughty  cliiklren. 

The  person  who  played  the  French  horn  was  very 
esccficntia  his  way ;  but  'Sbidlikens  could  not  relish 
hiiperibniiance,  having  some  time  since  heard  a  gen- 
tfeman  amateur  in  Gotham  play  a  solo  on  his  prohosiis. 
m  a  style  infinitely  superior.  This  gentleman  had  lat- 
leriy  ceased  to  exhibit  this  prodigious  accomplishment, 
htxins;.  it  was  whispered,  hired  out  his  musical  feature 
iBa  ferrj-nian.  wfio  had  lost  his  conch-shell ; — the  con- 
seqaoice  was,  tliat  he  did  not  show  his  nose  in  coni- 
paoT  w  frequently  as  before. 

SfTTUC  late  the  other  evening  in  my  elbow-chair, 
hUpog  in  that  kind  of  indolent  meditation  which 
IVMider  the  perfection  of  human  bliss,  I  was  rous- 
oihai  my  reverie  by  the  entrance  of  an  old  servant 
ia  dttCocUoft  livery,  who  handed  me  a  letter,  con- 
!  following  address  from  my  cousin  and  old 

,  Pl.VDAn  COCKLOI'T. 

flonesi  Andrew,  as  he  delivered  it,  informed  me 
that  las  naeitr,  who  resides  a  little  way  from  town, 
oa  readuiff  a  aaall  pamphlet  in  a  neat  yellow  cover,' 
vtbed  bis  hands  with  symptoms  of  great  satisfaction, 

'  tte  nuintcn  of  SalntuM?un(li  were  originally  puWistied  in  llii» 
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called  for  his  favourite  Chmese  ink-stand,  with  two 
sprawling  mandarines  for  its  supporters,  and  wrote 
the  letter  which  he  had  the  honour  to  present  me. 

As  I  foresee  my  cousin  will  one  day  become  a  great 
favourite  with  the  public,  and  as  I  know  him  to  be 
somewhat  punctilious  as  it  respects  etiquette,  I  shall 
tak6  this  opportunity  to  gratify  the  old  gentleman,  by 
giving  him  a  proper  introduction  to  the  fashionable 
worid.  The  Cockloft  family,  to  which  I  have  the 
comfbrtofbemg related,  has  been  fruitful  in  old  ba- 
chelors and  humorists,  as  will  be  perceived  when  I 
come  to  treat  more  of  its  history.— My  cousin  Pindar 
is  one  of  its  most  conqiicuous  members— he  is  now  in 
his  fifty-eighth  year— is  a  bachebr,  partly  throu^ 
choice,  and  partly  through  chance,  and  an  oddity  of 
the  first  water.  Half  his  hfe  has  been  employed  in 
writing  odes,  sonnets,  epigrams,  and  elegies,  which 
he  seldom  shows  to  any  body  but  myself  after  they 
are  written;— and  all  the  old  chests,  drawers,  and 
cliair-bottoms  in  the  house,  teem  with  his  prodnc- 
ttons. 

In  his  younger  days  he  figured  as  a  dashing  blade 
in  the  great  world ;  and  no  young  fellow  of  the  town 
wore  a  longer  pig-tail,  or  carried  more  buckram  in 
his  skirts.  From  sixteen  to  thirty  he  was  continually 
in  love ;  and  during  that  period,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  bescribbled  more  paper  than  would  serve  the 
theatre  for  snow-storms  a  whole  season.  The  evening 
of  bis  thirtieth  birth-day,  as  he  sat  by  the  fireside,  as 
much  in  love  as  ever  was  man  in  this  world,  and  writ- 
ing the  name  of  his  mistress  in  the  ashes,  with  an  old 
tongs  that  had  lost  one  of  its  legs,  he  was  seized  with 
a  whim-wham  that  he  was  an  old  fool  to  be  in  love  at 
his  lime  of  life.  It  was  ever  one  of  the  Cockloft  cha- 
racteristics to  strike  to  whim :  and  bad  Pindar  stood 
out  on  this  occasion,  he  would  have  brought  the  repu- 
tation of  his  mother  in  question.  From  that  tune  he 
gave  up  all  particular  attention  to  the  ladies ;  and 
thongh  he  still  loves  their  company,  he  has  never  been 
known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  common  courtesy  in 
hb  intercourse  with  them.  He  was  the  hfe  and  or- 
nament of  onr  family  circle  in  town,  nntil  the  epoch 
of  the  French  revolution,  which  sent  so  many  unfbr- 
tunate  dancing-masters  from  their  country  to  polish 
and  enlighten  our  hemisphere.  This  was  a  sad  time 
for  Pindar,  who  had  taken  a  genume  Cockloft  preju- 
dice against  every  thing  French,  ever  since  he  was 
brou^t  to  death's  door  by  a  ragout :  he  groaned  at 
^a  Ira,  and  the  Marseilles  Hymn  had  much  the  same 
effect  upon  him  that  sharpening  a  knife  on  a  dry 
whetstone  has  upon  some  people — it  set  his  teeth  chat- 
tering. He  might  m  tune  have  been  reconciled  to 
these  rubs,  had  not  the  introduction  of  French  cock- 
ades on  the  bals  of  our  citizens  absolutely  thrown 
him  into  a  fever.  The  first  time  he  saw  an  instance 
of  this  kind,  became  home  with  great  precipitation, 
packed  up  Ins  trunk,  his  old-fashioned  writing-desk, 
and  his  Chinese  ink-stand,  and  made  a  kind  of  growl- 
ing retreat  to  Cockloft-Hall,  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since. 
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My  cousin  Pindar  is  of  a  mercurial  disposition — a 
humorist  without  ill-nature;— he  is  of  the  true  gun- 
powder temper— one  flash,  and  all  is  over.  It  is  true, 
when  the  wind  is  easterly,  or  (he  gout  gives  him  a 
gentle  twinge,  or  he  hears  of  any  new  successes  of  the 
French,  he  wHl  become  a  little  splenetic;  and  heaven 
help  the  man,  and  more  particularly  the  woman,  that 
crosses  his  humour  at  that  moment — she  is  sure  to  re- 
ceive no  quarter.  These  are  the  most  sublime  mo- 
ments of  Pindar.  I  swear  to  you,  dear  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  would  not  lose  one  of  those  splenetic 
bursts  for  the  best  wig  in  my  wardrobe — even  though 
it  were  proved  to  be  the  identical  wig  worn  by  the 
sage  Linkum,  when  he  demonstrated  before  the  whole 
university  of  Leyden,  that  it  was  possible  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.  I  have  seen  the  old  gentle- 
man blaze  forth  such  a  volcanic  explosion  of  wit,  ridi- 
cule, and  satire,  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  believe 
him  inspired.  But  these  sallies  only  lasted  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  passed  like  summer  clouds  over  the  bene- 
volent sunshine  which  ever  warmed  his  heart  and 
lighted  up  his  countenance. 

Time,  though  it  has  dealt  roughly  with  his  person, 
has  passed  lightly  over  the  graces  of  his  mind,  and 
left  him  in  full  possession  of  all  the  sensibilities  of 
youth.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  relation  of  a  ncMe  or 
generous  action — his  heart  melts  at  the  story  of  dis- 
tress—and he  is  still  a  warm  admirer  of  the  fair.  Like 
all  old  bachelors,  however,  he  looks  back  with  a  fond 
and  lingering  eye  on  the  period  of  his  boyhood,  and 
would  sooner  suffer  the  pangs  of  matrimony,  than 
acknowledge  that  the  world,  or  any  thing  in  it,  is 
half  so  clever  as  it  was  in  those  good  old  times  that 
are  "gone  by." 

I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  with  all 
his  good  qualities  he  is  a  humorist,  and  a  humorist  of 
the  highest  order.  He  has  some  of  the  most  into- 
lerable whim-whams  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life,  and 
his  oddities  are  sufficient  to  eke  out  a  hundred  to- 
lerable originals.  But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  them; 
enough  has  been  told  to  excite  a  desire  to  know  more : 
and  I  am  much  mistaken  if,  jn  the  course  «f  half  a 
dozen  of  our  numbers,  he  don't  tickle,  plague,  please, 
and  peiplex  the  whole  (own,  and  completely  esta- 
blish his  claim  to  the  laureatship  he  has  solicited,  and 
with  which  we  hereby  invest  him,  recommending 
bim  and  his  effusions  to  public  reverenee  and  respect. 
Launcelot  Lakgstaff. 

TO  LAUNCCLOT  UNGSTiFr,  ESQ. 

UearLaunce, 

As  I  find  you  have  (aken  the  qiiill, 
To  put  our  gay  lovfn  and  its  fair  under  drill, 
I  offer  my  hopes  for  success  to  your  cause. 
And  send  you  unTamish'd  my  mile  ofappiame; 

Ah,  Lannce,  this  poor  town  has  been  woeftiUy  fosh'd ; 
Has  long  been  be.frenchman'd,  be^coekney'd,  b»traBh'd ; 
And  our  ladies  be-derll'd.  bewilder'd  astray. 
From  the  rules  of  Uieir  grand^dames  have  wander 'd  away. 
Mo  longer  that  modest  demeanour  we  meet, 
■Which  whilom  the  eyes  of  our  faOiera  did  gi«et  ;— 
No  longer  be-mobUed,  be-rutlled,  b&<iaiU'd, 


BeiMwder'd,  be4iooded,  be-patdi'd,  and  bc-(HU°d. 

No  longer  our  fair  ones  their  grograms  display,  ^ 

And  sliir  In  brocade,  strut  "like  castles  "  away. 

Oh,  how  fondly  my  soul  forms  departed  has  traced. 
When  OUT  ladies  in  stays,  and  in  bodice  well  laced. 
When  bishop'd,  and  cushion'd,  and  hoop'd  to  the  cAin, 
Well  calash'd  without,  and  well  bolsler'd  within ; 
All  cased  in  their  buclirams,  from  crown  down  to  tail. 
Like  O'Brallagan's  mistress,  were  shaped  like  a  pail. 

Well— peace  to  those  fashions — the  joy  of  our  eyes — 
Tempora  mutantur— new  follies  will  rise ; 
Yet,  "  like  Joys  that  are  past,"  they  still  crowd  on  the  mind. 
In  moments  of  thought,  as  the  soul  looks  befaiad. 

Sweet  days  of  our  boyhood,  gone  by,  my  dear  Lannce, 
Like  the  shadows  of  ni^t,  or  the  forms  in  a  trance : 
Yet  oft  we  retrace  those  bright  risions  again ; 
Nos  mulamnr,  'tis  true— but  those  visions  remain. 
I  recall  with  delight,  how  my  bosom  would  creep. 
When  some  delicate  fbot  from  its  chamber  would  peep; 
And  when  I  a  neat  stocklng'd  ankle  could  spy- 
By  the  sages  of  old,  I  was  rapt  to  the  sky ! 
All  then  was  retiring— was  modest— discreet  i 
The  beauties,  all  shrouded,  were  left  to  conceit; 
To  the  visions  which  [ancy  wouM  form  in  her  eye. 
Of  graces  that  snug  in  soft  ambush  would  liei 
And  the  heart,  like  the  poets,  in  thought  wouU  pursue 
The  elysium  of  bliss,  which  was  vcil'd  (ram  its  view. 

We  are  old-lkshion°d  fellows,  our  nieces  will  lay : 
Old-fashion'd,  indeed,  cox— and  swear  it  they  nlay— 
Fori  (teely  confess  that  it  yields  me  no  pride. 
To  see  them  all  show  what  their  mothers  would  Wde, 
To  see  them,  all  shivering,  some  cold  winter's  da|, 
So  lavish  their  beauties  and  graces  display, 
And  give  to  each  fopling  that  offers  his  hand, 
Like  Hoses  from  Pisgah— a  peep  at  the  land. 

But  a  truce  with  complaining— the  object  in  view 
Is  to  offer  my  help  in  the  work  you  pursue; 
And  as  your  effusions  and  labours  subiime 
Hay  need,  now  and  then,  a  few  touches  of  ihyme. 
I  humbly  solicit,  as  cousin  and  (Hend, 
A  quiddity,  quirk,  or  remonstrance  to  send : 
Or  should  you  a  laureate  want  in  your  plan. 
By  the  muff  of  my  grandmother,  I  am  your  man  '.■■ 
You  must  know  I  have  got  a  poetical  mill. 
Which  wilh  odd  lines,  and  couplets,  and  triplets  I  fill ; 
And  a  poem  I  grind,  as  from  rags  white  and  Mue 
The  papcMnill  yields  you  a  sheet  fair  and  new. 
I  can  grind  down  an  ode,  or  an  epic  that's  long. 
Into  sonnet,  acrosUc,  conundrum,  or  song : 
As  to  dull  hudibrastic,  so  boasted  of  late. 
The  doggerel  disdiarge  of  some  muddle-brained  pale, 
I  can  grind  it  by  wholesale— 4nd  give  it  true  point. 
Wilh  Billingsgate  disb'd  up  in  rhymes  out  Of  joint. 

I  hare  read  an  the  poeit— and  got  them  by  heart ; 
Can  slit  them,  and  twist  them,  and  take  then  apart; 
Can  cook  up  an  ode  out  of  patches  and  shreds. 
To  muddle  my  readers,  and  bother  their  heads. 
Old  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  I  scan, 
Anaereon,  and  Sappho  ( who  changed  to  i  swan  y- 
Iambics  and  Sapphics  I  grind  at  my  will. 
And  with  ditties  of  lore  every  noddle  can  fill. 

Oh,  'twould  do  your  heart  good,  Lauoce,  to  see  my  mill  griod 
Old  stuff  into  verses,  and  poems  refined; 
Dan  Spencer,  Dan  Chaucer,  those  poets  of  old. 
Though  cover'd  with  dust,  are  yet  tru»  sterling  gold  : 
I  can  grind  oft  their  tamirii,  and  bri«g  them  to  view. 
New  modell'd,  new  mill'd,  and  improved  in  (heir  hue. 

But  I  promise  no  mor»— only  give  me  the  placr. 
And  I'll  warrant  I'll  fill  it  with  credit  and  grace : 
By  the  powers !  I'll  figure  and  cut  you  a  dash- 
As  boU  as  Win  wizard,  or  Sbidlikevflash ! 

Pindjui  Cotii.orT. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

nann  ilie  most  fniilful  smirce  or  niortification 

ttiaeaj  vnila  who,  for  the amasement  of  bimself 

jorittefoMic,  employs  bis  leisure  in  sketcbing  odd 

ckadBtfrom  imaginatioD,  is,  that  he  canaot  flour- 

ii  kb  pea,  bat  every  Jadc-pudding  imagines  it  is 

paittd  ifirectly  at  biinself ;— he  cannot,  in  bis  gaoi- 

Mi,  ibrow  a  foci's  cap  among  the  crowd,  but  every 

fMHT  feUow  ioasts  upon  putting  it  on  his  own  head ; 

vdialk  an  oaUandish  flgure,  but  every  outlandish 

fens  is  eager  to  write  bis  own  name  under  it. — 

Bswever  we  may  be  mortified,  that  these  men  should 

och  iii£vidnatty  think  himself  of  sufficient  conse- 

^WBce  to  es^age  oar  attention,  we  should  not  care  a 

nidi  aboot  it,  if  they  did  not  get  into  a  passion  and 

''Mffai"  of  having  been  ill  used. 

It  ii  not  in  oar  hearts  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  one  single 

■iortaj,  by  hoMiiig  him  up  to  public  ridicule.    As, 

hawerer,  we  are  aware,  that  when  a  man  by  chance 

gCtt  a  thwack  in  the  crowd  he  is  apt  to  suppose  the 

Uow  was  intended  exclusively  for  himself,  and  so  fall 

■tai  onreasoaaUe  anger,  we  have  determined  to  let 

Hkk  cmaty  gentry  know  what  kind  of  satisfection 

tlK5  axe  to  VK^ecl  tram  us.    We  are  resolved  not  to 

Gfjbl,  for  tkne  ^pedil  reasons ;  first,  because  fighting 

it  at  dl  ewealt  extremely  troublesome  and  inconve- 

mat,  puticniarly  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  second, 

leeaBK  if  either  of  us  should  happen  to  be  killed,  it 

waoUbea  great  loss  to  thepublic,  and  rob  them  of  ma- 

■f  a  ^Mt  iangfa  we  have  in  store  for  their  amusement; 

and  IfaM,  because  if  we  should  chance  to  kill  our  ad- 

rtnary,  as  is  most  likely — Ibr  we  can  every  one  of  us 

jjut  Ui'.U  ujxin  razors  and  snuff  candles — it  would 

kealtts  loour  publislier,  by  depriving  hitn  of  a  good 

OHtaier.    If  any  gentleman  casuist  will  !;ive  three 

as  gaod  ttasons  for  fighting:,  we  promise  liiin  a  cooi- 

plrte  set  of  Salmagundi  for  nothing. 

ftatdwagh  we  do  not  fighl  in  our  own  proper  per- 

SMs.  let  it  not  be  supposed  tliat  we  will  not  give 

aB|ile  talistKlion  to  all  those  who  may  chonse  to  de- 

aoad  it — for  this  would  be  a  mistake  of  the  first  ma- 

pkade.  and  lead  very  valiant  gentlemen,  perhaps, 

■to  viiar  is  called  a  quandary.     It  would  l)e  a  ihou- 

otA  and  one  pities  that  any  honest  man,  after  taking 

ItkiBKif  the  cap  and  bells  which  we  merely  offered 

litti  acceptance,  should  not  have  the  privilege  uf  being 

I  into  the  bargain.     We  pride  ourselves  upon 

■gcMisraclion  in  every  deiiartnient  of  our  paper ; 

Itaffl  tiiat  of  fighting,  have  engaged  two  of  those 

lieroes  of  the  theatre,  who  figure  in  the 

t«f  oar  fdngerbread  kings  and  ((ueens — now 

B«idsiafr petticoat  on  their  backs,  and  strut 

MHtatanttVLome  or  aldermen  of  I.ondon — and  now  be- 

wfacsfcertbcaiiniflin  faces  with  burntcork,  anilswagger 

right  vaiiaol  warriors,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  buckram. 

Skouki  ifaerefaR  any  ^rcat  little  man  about  town  take 

dfaweaC  oor^ood-natiired  villany,  though  we  intend 

Itrtbid  nobodr  under  heaven,  he  will  please  lo  apply 

St  ay  boor  after  twelve  o'clock,  as  our  chanipioDs 


will  then  be  off  duty  at  Ihe  theatre,  and  ready  for  any 
thing.  They  have  promised  to  fight "  with  or  with- 
out balls  " — to  give  two  tweaks  of  the  nose  for  once 
— te  submit  to  be  kicked,  and  to  cudgel  their  appli- 
cant most  heartily  in  return ;  this  being  what  we  un- 
derstand by  "the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman." 


No.  lU.— FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  IS,  <S07. 
FI09   HT  ELBOW-CBAIB. 

As  I  delight  in  every  thing  novel  and  eccentric, 
and  wonld  at  any  time  give  an  old  coat  for  a  new 
idea,  I  am  particularly  attentive  to  the  manners  and 
conversation  of  strangers,  and  scarcely  ever  a  traveller 
enters  this  city,  whose  appearance  promises  any  thing 
original,  but  by  some  means  or  another  I  form  an 
acquaintance  with  him.  I  must  confess  I  often  suf- 
fer manifold  afflictions  from  the  intimacies  thus  con- 
tracted :  my  curiosity  is  frequently  punished  by  the 
stupid  details  of  a  blockhead,  or  the  shallow  verbosity 
of  a  coxcomb.  Now  I  would  prefer  at  any  time  to 
travel  with  an  ox-team  through  a  Carolina  sand-fiat, 
rather  than  plod  through  a  heavy  unmeaning  conver- 
sation with  the  former;  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  would 
sooner  hold  sweet  converse  with  the  wheel  of  a  knife- 
grinder  than  endure  his  monotonon»  dhattering.  In 
fact,  the  strangers  who  flock  to  this  most  pleasant  of 
all  earthly  cities  are  generally  mere  birds  of  passage, 
whose  plumage  is  often  gay  enough,  I  own,  hut  their 
notes,  "  heaven  save  the  mark,"  are  as  unmusical  as 
those  of  that  classic  night  bird,  which  Ihe  ancients 
humorously  selected  as  the  emblem  of  wisdom.  Those 
from  the  south,  it  is  true,  entertain  me  with  their 
horses,  equipages,  and  puns  :  and  it  is  excessively 
pleasant  to  hear  a  couple  uf  these  four  in  haud  gentle- 
men detail  their  exploits  over  a  bottle.  Those  from 
the  east  have  often  induced  me  lo  doubt  the  existence 
of  the  wise  men  of  yore  who  are  said- to  have  Sourish' 
ed  in  that  quarter ;  and  as  for  those  from  parts  beyond 
seas— oh!  my  masters,  ye  shall  hear  more  bom  me 
anon.  Heaven  help  this  unhappy  town ! — ^hath  it  not 
goslings  enow  of  its  own  hatching  and  rearing,  that 
it  must  be  overwhelmed  by  such  an  inundation  of 
ganders  from  other  climes?  I  would  not  have  any  of 
my  courteous  and  gentle  readers  suppose  that  I  am 
running  a  muck,  fiill  tilt,  cut  and  slash,  upon  all  fo- 
reigners indiscriminately.  I  have  no  national  anti- 
pathies, though  related  to  the  Cockloft  famUy.  As 
to  honest  John  Bull,  I  sliake  liim  heartily  by  the  hand, 
assuring  him  that  I  love  his  jolly  countenance,  and 
moreover  am  lineally  descended  from  him ;  in  proof 
of  which  I  allege  my  invincible  predilection  for  roast 
beef  and  pudding.  I  therefore  look  upon  all  his  chil- 
dren as  my  kinsmen;  and  I  beg,  when  I  tickle  a 
cockney,  I  may  not  be  understood  as  trimming  an 
Englishman,  they  being  very  distinct  anunals,^  as  I 
shall  clearly  demonstrate  in  a  future  number,  'if  any 
one  wishes  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  Irish  andScotcli, 
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he  may  find  it  in  the  cliaracters  of  thuee  nations, 
drawn  by  the  first  advocate  of  the  age.  But  the 
French,  I  must  confess,  are  my  favoiirites,  and  I  have 
taken  more  pains  to  argue  my  cousin  Pindar  out  of 
his  antipathy  to  them  than  I  ever  did  about  any  other 
thing.  When,  therefore,  I  choose  to  hunt  a  Mon- 
sieur for  my  own  particular  amusement,  I  beg  it  may 
not  be  asserted  that  I  intend  him  as  a  representative 
of  liis  countrymen  at  large.  Far  from  this — I  love 
the  nation,  as  bemg  a  nation  of  right  merry  fellows, 
possessing  the  true  secret  of  being  happy ;  which  is 
nothing  more  than  thinking  of  nothing,  talking  about 
any  thing,  and  laughing  at  every  thing.  I  mean  only 
to  tune  up  those  little  tlimg-o-mys,  who  represent 
nobody  but  themselves ;  who  have  no  national  trait 
about  them  bpt  their  language,  and  who  hop  about 
our  town  in  swarms  like  little  toads  after  a  shower. 

Among  the  few  strangers  whose  acquaintance  has 
entertained  me,  I  particularly  rank  the  magnanimous 
Mostapha  Rub-a-dub  KeU  Khan,  a  most  illustrious 
captain  of  a  ketch,  who  figured,  some  time  since,  in 
our  fashionable  circles,  at  the  head  of  a  ra^ed  rai- 
ment of  Tripolitan  prisoners.  ■  His  conversation  was 
to  me  a  perpetual  feast; — I  chuckled  with  inward 
pleasure  at  his  whimsical  mistakes  and  unaffected  ob- 
servations on  men  and  manners;  and  I  rolled  each 
odd  conceit  "  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  my  tongue." 

Whether  Mustaplia  was  captivated  by  my  iron- 
bound  physiognomy,  or  flattered  by  the  attentions 
which  I  paid  him,  I  won't  determine;  but  I  so  for 
gained  his  confidence,  that,  at  his  departure,  he  pre- 
sented me  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  containing,  among 
other  articles,  several  copies  of  letters,  which  he  had 
written  to  his  friends  at  Tripoli.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  one  of  them.  The  original  is  in  A  rabic- 
Greek;  but  by  the  assistance  of  Will  Wizard,  who 
understands  all  languages,  not  excepting  that  mann- 
foctured  by  Psalmanazar,  I  have  been  enabled  to  ac- 
complisl)  a  tolerable  translation.  We  should  have 
found  little  difficulty  in  rendering  it  hnto  English,  had 
it  not  been  for  Mustapha's  confounded  pot-hooks  and 

hangers.  

LETTER 

PtOH  aVSTJlrajl  MIB-i-DUl  lELI  KHAM, 

Captain  of  a  Kelch,  to  Asem  Hacchem.  principal  Slore- 
driter  to  his  JBghtiess  tke  BaOutw  of  Tripoli. 

Thoc  wilt  learn  from  this  letter,  most  illustrious 
disci|)Ie  of  Mahomet,  that  I  have  for  some  time  resid- 
ed in  New- York;  the  most  polished,  vast,  and  ma- 
gnificent city  of  the  United  States  of  America. — But 
what  to  me  are  its  delights!  I  wander  a  captive 
through  its  splendid  streets;  I  turn  a  heavy  eye  on 
every  rismg  day  that  beholds  me  banished  from  my 
country.  The  christian  husbands  here  lament  most 
bitterly  any  short  absence  firom  home,  though  they 

■  SeveralTripolitanpruonentakcnbf  an  American  Mpiadron, 
in  an  action  off  Tripoli,  were  brought  lo  New-Torii;  where  they 
lived  at  large,  objects  of  the  cnrioaily  and  hospitality  of  the  in- 
habitants, until  an  opportunity  presented  to  restore  them  to  their 
own  country.— Erff*. 


leave  but  one  wife  behind  to  lament  their  departure; 
—what  then  mast  be  the  feelings  of  thy  unl«ppy 
kinsman,  while  thus  lingering  at  an  immeinirable 
distance  from  three-and-twenty  of  the  mflfct  lovely 
and  obedient  wives  in  all  Tripoli !  Ob,  Allah !  shall 
thy  servant  never  again  return  to  his  native  land,  nor 
behold  his  beloved  wives,  who  beam  on  Ms  memory 
beautiful  as  the  rosy  mom  of  the  east,  and  graceful  as 
Mahomet's  camel ! 

Yet  heautifhl,  oh,  most  puissant  slave-driver,  as 
are  my  wives,  they  are  far  exceeded  by  the  women 
of  this  country.  Even  those  who  run  about  the  streets 
with  bare  arms  and  necks  {et  ctetera),  whose  habili- 
ments are  too  scanty  to  protect  them  either  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  or  the  scnithiizing  glances 
of  the  curious,  and  who  it  would  seem  belong  to  no- 
body, are  lovely  as  the  honris  that  pe(^>le  the  elysiam 
of  true  believers.  If,  then,  such  as  ran  wild  in  die 
highways,  and  whom  no  one  cares  to  appropriate,  are 
thus  beauteous;  what  must  be  the  charms  of  those 
who  are  ^nt  up  in  the  seraglios,  and  never  permitted 
to  go  abroad !  Surely  the  region  of  beauty ,  the  valley 
of  the  graces,  can  contain  nothmg  so  inimitably  fair ! 

But,  notwithstanding  the  charms  of  these  infidel 
women,  they  are  apt  to  have  one  Cralt,  which  is  ex- 
tremely troublesome  and  inconvenient.  Wouldst  thoa 
believe  it,  Asem,  I  have  been  positively  assured  by  a 
famous  dervise  (or  doctor  as  he  b  here  called),  that  aA 
least  one  filth  part  of  them— have  souls !    Incredible 
as  it  may  seem  lo  thee,  I  am  the  more  uiclined  to  be- 
lieve them  in  possession  of  this  monstrous  stfterfluitjr, 
from  my  own  little  experience,  and  from  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have  daived  from  others.    In  walk- 
ing the  streets  I  have  actually  seen  an  exceeding  good- 
looking  woman  with  soul  enough  to  box  her  husband's 
ears  to  his  heart's  content,  and  my  veiV  whiskers 
trembled  with  indignation  at  the  abject  stale  of  these 
wretched  uifidels.  I  am  told,  moreover,  thlit  some  of 
tlie  women  have  soul  enough  to  usurp  the  breeches 
of  the  men,  but  these  I  suppose  are  married  and  kept 
close;  for  I  have  not,  in  my  rambles,  m^  with  any  so 
extravagantly  accoutred.  Others,  I  am  informed,  luiTe 
soul  enough  to  swear!— yea!  by  the  beard  of  the 
great  Omar,  who  prayed  three  times  to  each  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  prophets  of  oar 
most  holy  faith,  and  who  never  swore  but  once  in  his 
life — they  actually  swear ! 

Get  thee  to  the  mosque,  good  Asem!  return  thanks 
to  our  most  holy  prophet  that  he  has  been  thus  mind- 
ful of  the  comfort  of  all  true  Muisulmen,  and  has 
given  them  wives  wilh  no  more  souls  than  cats  and 
dogs,  and  other  necessary  animals  of  the  household. 

Thou  wilt  doubtless  be  anxious  to  learn  our  recep- 
tion m  this  country,  and  how  we  were  treated  by  a 
people  whom  we  have  been  aceustomed  to  consider 
as  nnenlightened  barbarians. 

On  landing  we  were  waited  upon  to  onr  lodgings, 
I  suppose  according  to  the  directions  of  the  manici- 
pality,  by  a  vast  and  respectable  escort  of  boys  and 
negroes,  who  shouted  and  threw  «p  theur  hals,  doubt- 
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I  todblHiBr  to  the  magnanimous  Mostapha,  cap- 

fatdch;  tbey  were  somewhat  ra^ed  and  dirty 

I  aiityapmepts.  bat  this  was  attributed  to  their 

I  anplicity.     One  of  them,  in  the  zeal  of 

,  ihrevr  an  old  shoe,  which  gave  thy  friend 

oAeriB  ui^entle  salutation  on  one  side  of  the  head, 

1 1  was  not  a  little  offended,  nntil  the  inter- 

I  ns  that  this  was  the  customary  manner 

it  irJUdi  great  men  were  honoured  in  this  cotmtry; 

■ri  Oai  the  more  distinguished  they  were,  the  more 

Aey  were  sdijected  to  the  attacks  and  peltings  of  the 

■ob.    Upon  this  I  bowed  my  head  three  times,  with 

■y  hands  to  my  tnrban,  and  made  a  speech  in  Ara- 

Me  Greek,  wtech  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  occa- 

mmA  a  dnwer  of  old  shoes,  hats,  and  so  forth,  that 

was  exceedingly  refres^iing  to  us  all. 

Thfoa  wit  not  as  yet  expect  that  I  should  give  thee 
aa  aeeooBt  of  Ibe  laws  and  politics  of  Uiis  country.  I 
wS  Rserve  (hem  for  some  fotnre  letter,  when  I  shall 
be  man  experienced  in  thdr  complicated  and  seem- 
iB|^  eootrarSctory  nature. 

Ibis  an|NR  is  governed  by  a  grand  and  most  pnis- 

■■!  baAaw,  whom  they  dignify  with  the  title  of 

ftwidewt      He  is  chosen  by  persons,  who  are  chosen 

by  lA  iiMMiMj,  deded  by  the  people — hence  the 

■db  is  odlad  the  sofereign  people — and  the  country, 

fceejUw  body  politic  doubtless  resembling  a  vessel, 

vMdk  V  best  governed  by  its  tail.    The  present  ba- 

sbaw  ii  a  very  plain  old  genlleman — suiiielliing  they 

say  «f  a  humorist,  as  he  amuses  himself  with  impal- 

iqglnllerflies  and  pickling  tadpoles ;  he  is  rather  de- 

(fiaag  IB  popularity,  having  given  great  offence  by 

veariB^  red  breeches,  and  tying  his  horse  to  a  post,' 

The  petiple  of  the  United  Slates  have  assured  me 

(hat  ihey  themselves  are  the  most  enliglilened  nation 

oada'  Uie  sun ;  but  thou  knowest  thai  the  barbarians 

aflfaedeirrt,  who  assemble  at  the  summer  solstice, 

lo  Aoot  their  arrows  at  that  glorious  luminary,  in 

onfcf  to  extinguish  liLs  burning  rays,  make  precisely 

Ike  same  boasi ; — which  of  them  have  the  superior 

dam,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 

I  have  observed,  \vith  some  degree  of  surprise,  that 
Ibe  men  of  this  country  do  not  seem  in  haste  to  ac- 
'■unodate  themselves  even  with  the  single  wife 
viadi  alone  the  laws  permit  them  to  marry;  this 
bKfcwvdnesB  is  probably  owing  to  the  misfortune  of 
ktv  ahnlutel y  having  no  female  mules  among  them. 
I  knowest  bow  invaluable  are  these  silent  com- 
MBs;  wbat  a  price  is  given  for  lliem  in  the  east, 
l»hat  entertauiing  wives  they  make.  What  de- 
eniertainment  arises  from  beholding  the  si- 


Tlita 


alliuion  to  Uic  primitive  habits  o(  Ur  Jelter- 
te  («>  while  Ibe  First  Magistrate  of  tlic  Hi-|>ubUc,  and  oo 
"^  ^«  I  lUle  of  the-  iHJinp  and  circmnstanci' "  of  oHioe 
••o*  taw  been  incoinpatililc  willi  tliat  siliiation.  was  ac- 
rd  toftaiia  flic  plainest  Rarl>.  and  wlicn  on  liurseback  to 
■of  aaMoimt ;  so  that  it  not  iufro(|ticiilly  happened  that 
t  hemm,  vfaen  (he  t>usiness  of  the  Slate  ri'>|iiiretl  hia  per> 
lida^  lip  alone  to  the  govinnnent  linusc  at  Waah- 
kavtag  Urd  lii.1  stetnl  to  Ihe  nearest  post,  proceed  to 
liipiiiliiijjiiniiii  III  of  Ihe  nation.— Erfil. 


lent  eloquence  of  their  signs  and  gestures ;  but  a  wife 
possessed  both  of  a  tongue  and  a  soul — monstrous  I 
monstrous !  Is  it  astonishing  that  these  unhappy  in- 
fidels should  shrink  from  a  imion  with  a  woman  so 
preposterously  endowed? 

Thou  hast  doubtless  read  in  the  works  of  Abul  Fa- 
raj,  the  Arabian  histmian,  the  tradition  which  men- 
tions that  the  muses  were  once  uptm  the  point  of  fall- 
ing together  by  the  ears  about  the  admission  of  a  tenth 
among  their  number,  until  she  assived  them,  by  signs, 
that  she  was  dumb;  whereupon  they  received  her 
with  great  rejoicing.  I  shoultl,  perhaps,  inform  thee 
that  there  are  but  nine  Christian  muses,  who  were 
formerly  pagans,  but  have  suice  been  converted,  and 
that  in  this  country  we  never  hear  of  a  tenth,  unless 
some  crazy  poet  wishes  to  pay  an  hyperbolical  com- 
pliment to  his  mistress;  on  which  occasion  it  goes 
hard  but  she  figures  as  a  tenth  muse,  or  fourth  grace, 
even  though  she  should  be  more  illiterate  than  a  Hot- 
tentot, and  more  ungraceful  than  a  dancing  bear ! 
Since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  have  met  not  less 
than  a  hundred  of  these  supernumerary  muses  and 
graces — and  may  Allah  preserve  me  from  ever  meet- 
ing any  more ! 

When  I  have  studied  this  people  more  profoundly, 
I  will  v^rite  thee  again;  in  the  mean  time  watch  over 
my  household,  and  do  not  beat  my  beloved  wives, 
unless  you  catch  them  with  theh  noses  out  at  the 
window.  Though  far  distant,  and  a  slave,  let  me 
live  in  thy  heart  as  thou  livest  in  mine  -.—think  not, 
O  friend  of  my  soul,  that  the  splendours  of  this  luxu- 
rious capital,  its  gorgeous  palaces,  its  stupendous 
mosques,  and  the  beautiful  females  who  run  wild  in 
herds  about  its  streets,  can  obliterate  thee  from  my 
remembrance.  Thy  name  shall  still  be  mentioned  in 
the  five-and-twenty  prayers  which  I  offer  up  daily; 
and  may  our  great  prophet,  after  bestowuig  on  thee 
all  the  blessings  of  this  Ufe,  at  length,  in  a  good  old 
age,  lead  thee  gently  by  the  hand,  to  enjoy  the  dig- 
nity of  bashaw  of  tlvee  tails  in  the  blissful  bowers  of 
Eden.  Mustapua. 

FASHIONS. 

BY  i;<TBO?IY   EVEHGHEEK,  OENT. 

"n*  following  ttrHrU  i$  furnished  me  69  a  young  Lady  of 
unquestionable  tasle,  and  icko  U  th«  oracle  offasfuon  and 
frippery.  Being  deeply  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  toilet,  she  has  promised  me,  from  time  to  time,  a  simi- 
lar detail. 

Mas  TooLE  has  for  some  time  reigned  unrivalled 
in  the  foshionahle  worid,  and  had  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  caps,  botmets,  feathers,  flowers,  and  tinsel. — 
She  has  dressed  and  undressed  our  ladies  just  as  she 
pleased;  now  loading  them  with  velvet  and  wad- 
ding, now  turning  them  adrift  upon  the  world,  to  run 
shivering  through  the  streeU  with  scarcely  a  covering 
to  their— backs ;  and  now  obliging  them  to  drag  a 
long  train  at  their  heels,  like  the  tail  of  a  paper  kite. 
Her  despotic  sway,  however,  threatens  to  be  limited. 
A  dangerous  rival  has  sprung  up  in  tlie  person  of 
Madame  Bouchard,  an  inU-epid  little  woman,  fresh 
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from  the  head  quarters  of  feshion  and  foUy,  and  viia 
has  burst  like  a  second  Bonaparte  upon  the  foshion- 
able  world.— Mrs  Toole,  notwithstanding,  seems  de- 
termined to  dispute  her  ground  bravely  for  the  honour 
of  old  England.  The  ladies  have  b^n  to  arrange 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  one  or  other  of  these 
heroines  of  the  needle,  and  every  thing  portends  open 
war.  Madame  Bouchard  marches  gallantly  to  tlie 
field,  flourishing  a  flaming  red  robe  for  a  standard, 
"  flouting  the  skies ; "  and  Mrs  Toole,  no  ways  dis- 
mayed, sallies  out  under  cover  of  a  forest  of  artificial 
flowers,  like  Malcolm's  host.  Both  parties  possess 
great  merit,  and  both  deserve  the  victory.  Mrs  Toole 
charges  the  highest,  but  Madame  Bouchard  makes 
the  lowest  courtesy.  Madame  Bouchard  is  a  little 
short  lady — uor  is  there  any  hope  of  her  growing 
larger;  but  then  she  is  perfectly  genteel — and  so  is 
Mrs  Toole.  Mrs  Toole  lives  in  Broadway,  and  Ma- 
dame Bouchard  in  Courtland-street;  bat  Madame 
atones  for  the  inferiority  of  her  stand,  by  making  two 
courtesies  to  Mrs  Toole's  one,  and  talking  French 
like  an  angel.  Mrs  Toole  is  the  best  looking — but  Ma- 
dame Bouchard  wears  a  most  bewitching  Utile  scrub- 
by wig.  Mrs  Toole  is  the  tallest— but  Madame  Bou- 
chard has  the  longest  nose.  Mrs  Toole  is  fond  of 
roast  beef— but  Madame  is  loyal  in  her  adherence  to 
onions':  in  short,  so  equally  are  the  merits  of  the  two 
ladies  balanced,  that  there  is  no  judging  which  will 
"  kick  the  beam." — It  however  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
vailuig  opinion,  that  Madame  Bouchard  will  carry  the 
day,  because  she  wears  a  wig,  has  a  long  nose,  talks 
French,  loves  onions,  and  does  not  charge  above  ten 
times  as  much  for  a  thing  as  it  is  worth. 

Vn4er  the  direction  of  these  high  prietiesses  of  the  beau- 
monde,  the  foUotcing  is  the  fashionable  moming-dress  for 
walking : — 

If  the  weather  be  very  cold,  a  thin  muslin  gown, 
or  frock,  is  most  advisable — because  it  agrees  with  the 
season,  being  perfectly  cool.  The  neck,  arms,  and 
particularly  the  elbows  bare,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  agreeably  painted  and  mottled  by  Mr  John  Frost, 
nose-painter-general,  of  the  colour  of  Castile  soap. 
Shoes  of  kid,  thetliinnest  (hat  can  possibly  be  pro- 
cured— as  they  tend  to  promote  colds  and  make  a 
lady  look  interesting— (i.  e.  griizly).  Picnic  silk 
stockings,  with  lace  clocks — flesh-coloured  are  most 
fashionable,  as  they  have  tlie  appearance  of  bare  legs — 
nudity  being  all  the  rage.  The  stockings  careJessly 
bespattered  with  mud,  to  agree  with  the  gown,  which 
should  be  bordered  about  three  inches  deep  with  the 
most  fashionably  coloured  mud  that  can  be  found :  the 
ladies  permitted  to  hold  up  their  trains,  after  they 
have  swept  two  or  three  streets,  in  order  to  show — the 
clocks  of  their  stockings.  The  shawl  scarlet,  crimson, 
flame,  orange,  salmon,  or  any  other  combustible  or 
brimstone  colonr,  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  like  an 
Indian  blanket,  with  one  end  dragging  on  the  ground. 

N.  B. — If  the  ladies  have  not  a  red  sliawl  at  hand, 
a  red  petticoat  turned  topsy-turvy,  over  the  shoul- 


ders, would  do  just  as  well.    This  is  called  beinf^ 
dressed  d-la-drabble.  ' 

When  the  ladies  do  not  go  abroad  of  a  momllig,  th« 
usual  chimney-comer  dress  is  a  dotted,  spotted,  striped  , 
or  cross-barred  gown— a  yellowish,  whitish,  smokisb, 
dirty-coloured  sliawl,  and  the  hair  curiously  orna- 
mented with  little  bits  of  newspapers,  or  pieces  of  a 
letter  (h>m  a  dear  friend.  This  is  called  the  "Qn- 
derella  dress." 

The  recipe  for  a  fuU-dress  is  as  follows : — Take  of 
.spider-net,  crape,  satin,  gynip,  cat-gut,  gauze,  whale- 
bone, lace,  bobbin,  ribands,  and  artificial  flowers,  a» 
much  as  will  rig  out  the  congr^tion  of  a  village 
church;  to  these  add  as  many  spangles,  beads,  and 
gew-gaws,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  llie  heads  of 
all  the  fashionable  fair  ones  of  Nootka  Sound.  Let 
Mrs  Toole,  or  Madame  Bouchard,  patch  all  these  ar- 
ticles together,  one  upon  another,  dash  them  plenti- 
fully over  with  stars,  bugles,  and  tinsel,  and  they  will 
altogether  form  a  dress,  which,  hung  upon  a  lady's 
back,  cannot  fadi  of  supplying  the  plaoe  of  beauty, 
youth,  and  grace,  and  of  reminding  tlie  spectator  of 
that  celebrated  region  of  finery,  called  Rag  Fair. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  amusement  incident 
to  our  humorous  knight-errantry  is  to  ramble  about 
and  hear  the  various  conjectures  of  the  town  respect- 
ing our  worships,  whom  evei?  body  pretends  to  know^ 
as  well  as  Falstaff  did  Prince  Hal  at  Gads-hiD.  We 
have  sometimes  seen  a  sapient,  sleepy  fellow,  on  bein^ 
tickled  with  a  straw,  make  a  furious  effort,  iftid  fonoy 
he  had  fairly  caught  a  gnat  in  his  grasp;  so,  that 
many-headed  mousler,  the  public,  who  with  all  his 
heads  is,  we  fear,  sadly  off  for  brains,  has,  after  long 
hovering,  come  souse  down,  like  a  king-fisber,  on  the 
authors  of  Salmagundi,  and  caught  them  ai  certainly 
as  the  aforesaid  honest  fellow  caught  tlie  gnat. 

Would  that  we  were  rich  enough  to  give  every 
one  of  our  numerons  readers  a  farthing,  as  a  reward 
for  their  ingenuity !  not  that  they  have  really  conjec- 
tured within  a  thousand  leagues  of  the  truth,  but  thai 
we  consider  it  a  great  stretch  of  ingenuity  even  to 
have  guessed  wrong ; — and  that  we  hold  ourselveft 
much  obliged  to  them  for  having  taken  the  trouble  to- 
guess  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  tickling,  dear,  misdiievous  plea- 
sures of  this  life  is  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve — 1o  sit  snag- 
in  a  comer,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  and  hear  the 
wise  men  of  Gotham,  who  are  profound  judges^— of 
horseflesh,  pronounce,  from  the  style  of  our  work, 
who  are  the  authors.  This  Ibtening  incog,  and  re- 
ceiving a  hearty  praising  over  another  man's  back,  is 
a  situation  so  celestially  whimsical,  tlial  we  have  done 
little  else  than  laugh  in  our  sleeve  ever  since  our  first 
number  was  published. 

The  town  lias  at  length  allayed  the  titillations  oP 
curiosity,  by  fixing  on  two  young  gentlemen  of  lite- 
rary talents — that  is  to  say,  Ihey  are  equal  (o  the  com- 
position of  a  newspaper  squib,  a  hodge-podge  criti- 
cism, or  some  such  trifle,  and  may  occasionally  raise 
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^^il^l^itarefliisions;  bat  pardon  us,  sweet  sirs, 

if^a«fe(ly  doabt  your  capability  of  supporting 

Hxtolai  of  Salmagandi,  or  of  keeping  up  a  laugh 

h^iiWefortnigbt,  as  we  have  done,  and  intend  to 

^miibe  whole  town  becomes  a  conununily  of 

A^ivphilosopbers  like  ourselves.  We  have  no  in- 

n^  Iwwe'ver,  of  undervaluing  the  abilities  of  those 

M  jwBg  men,  whoin  we  verily  believe,  according 

troamoa  MxepUtion,  young  men  of  promise. 

Woe  we  ill-natured,  we  might  publish  something 

AKtouVI  get  oar  representatives  into  difficulties; 

tat&rhe  it  firam  us  to  do  any  thing  to  tlie  injury  of 

■asm  to  wbun  we  are  under  such  obligations. 

Whfle  they  stand  before  us,  we,  like  little  Tencer, 
hdiiDd  the  sevenfold  shield  of  A jax,  can  launch  un- 
iecn  our  sportrre  arrows,  which  we  trust  will  never 
ialiei  a  wound,  unless  like  his  they  fly,  "heaven  di- 
reelcd,"  to  sone  conscious-struck  bosom. 

AaiMba  marvellous  great  source  of  pleasure  to  us 
k  the  aijOK  our  work  has  received  from  several  wood- 
ta  gendanen,  whose  censures  we  covet  more  than 
ever  we  <U  «ny  thing  in  our  lives.    The  moment  we 
declared  open  war  agsdnst  folly  and  stupidity  we  ex- 
pected to  receive  no  quarter,  and  to  provoke  a  confe- 
denej  ot  dl  \he  YAockheads  in  town.    For  it  is  one 
ot  oar  inrtwpnuMf  facts,  that  so  soon  as  yon  catch  a 
gander  by  Uie  uil,  the  whole  Hock,  geese,  goslings, 
one  aad  iM,  have  a  fellow-feeling  on  the  occasion,  and 
btfJBlo  mile  and  hiss  like  so  many  devils  bewitched. 
As  wekire  a  profound  respect  for  these  ancient  and 
nyeitMf  bffds,  on  the  score  of  their  once  saving  the 
^■i|rt1iiil,  «e  hereby  declare,  that  we  mean  no  offence 
wtateicr  by  comparing  them  to  the  aforesaid  confe- 
doacf.    We  have  beard  in  our  walks  such  criticism 
aaSahiHgaiMh,  as  almost  induced  a*belief  that  foUy 
faadhtR,  as  in  the  east,  her  moments  of  inspired  idiot- 
Evcfy  silly  roister  has,  as  if  by  an  instinctive 
I  of  anticipated  danger,  jomed  in  the  cry,  and 
I  ns  without  mercy.    All  is  thus  as  it  should 
he.    It  wsild  have  mortified  us  very  sensibly  had  we 
hff  II  iliw|i|tiinl<  d  in  this  parlicolar,  as  we  should  then 
ka«e  been  apprehensive  that  our  shafts  had  fallen  to 
the  groond,  inaoceat  of  the  "  blood  or  brains"  of  a 
■H^t  iiiiintiiill.  Our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
vaoicrfol  suoeen.    All  the  queer  fish,  the  grubs, 
I-      .  1  .  ilif  noddies,  and  the  live  oak  and  timber 
fotllefflen.  arc  pointing  their  empty  guns  at  us ;  and 
'e  we  threatened  with  a  most  puissant  confederacy  of 
-   lies  and  cranes,"  and  oilier  "  liglil  militia," 
the  heavy-armed  artillery  of  dniness  and 
The  veriest  dreams  of  our  niosl  sanguine 
■oooiesBaR  thus  realized.     We  have  no  fear  of  tlie 
cemma  rf  ibe  wise,  the  good,  or  the  fair ;  for  they 
win  erBbesacred  from  our  attacks.    We  reverence 
the  viK,lipre  the  gootl,  and  adore  the  fair;  we  de- 
dweooTKlTes  champions  in  their  cause — in  the  cause 
•f  noralitj— and  we  throw  our  gauntlet  to  all  the 
*«41  besides. 

WMe  we  profes.s  and  feel  the  same  indifference  to 
f^mtUuse  as  at  lirsl,  we  most  earnestly  invite 


the  attacks  and  censures  of  all  the  wooden  warriors  of 
this  sensible  city,  and  especially  of  that  distinguished 
and  learned  body,  heretofore  celebrated  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  the  North-river  Society."  The  thrice 
valiant  and  renowned  Don  Quixote  never  made  such 
work  amongst  the  wool-clad  warriors  of  Taproban,  or 
the  puppets  of  the  itinerant  showman,  as  we  promise 
to  make  amongst  these  fine  fellows;  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  public  in  general,  and  the  Albany 
skippers  in  particular,  that  the  North-river  shall  not  he 
set  on  fire  this  winter  at  least,  for  we  shall  give  the 
authors  of  that  nefarious  scheme  ample  employment 
for  some  time  to  come. 

PROCLAMATION, 

rSOH  THI  MILL  Or  riNDll  COCKLOrr,  ESQ. 

To  all  the  jronng  bcltes  who  enliven  our  scene, 
From  ripe  fivc-and-Jorty,  to  blooming  Rfleen; 
Who  racket  at  routs,  and  who  rattle  at  plays. 
Who  Yisit,  and  fidget,  and  dance  out  their  days; 
Who  couiuer  all  hearts  with  a  shot  from  the  eye, 
Wbo  beeze  with  a  frown,  and  who  thaw  with  a  sigh  .-— 
To  all  those  bright  youths  wbo  embellish  the  age. 
Whether  young  boys,  or  old  boys,  or  numslinll  or  sage ; 
Whether  dull  dogs,  who  cringe  at  tbeir  mistress'  feet. 
Who  sigh  and  who  whine,  and  who  try  to  IooIl  sweet ; 
Whether  Utagh  dogs,  who  squat  down  stock-still  in  a  row. 
And  play  wooden  gentlemen  stuck  up  for  show ; 
Or  sad  dogs,  who  glory  in  running  their  rigs. 
Now  dash  in  tbeir  sleighs,  and  now  whirl  in  their  gigs ; 
Who  riot  at  Dyde's  on  imperial  champaign, 
And  then  scour  our  city— the  peace  to  maintain : 

To  whome'er  it  concerns  or  may  liappen  to  meet, 
By  these  presents  tbeir  worMps  I  lovingly  greet. 
Now  know  ye,  that  I,  Pindar  Cockloft,  esquire. 
Am  laureate  appointed  at  special  desire  ;— 
A  censor,  seU-dubh'd,  to  admonish  the  fab*. 
And  tenderiy  take  the  town  under  my  care. 

I'm  a  ci-devani  beau,  consin  Lanncelot  has  said— 
A  remnant  of  habits  long  vanlsh'd  and  dead  : 
But  still,  though  my  heart  dwells  with  rapture  sublime 
On  the  fashions  and  customs  which  reign'd  in  my  primr. 
I  yet  can  perceive — and  still  candidly  praise. 
Some  maums  and  manners ol these  "latter  days;" 
Still  own  that  some  wisdom  and  beauty  appears. 
Though  almost  entomb'd  in  the  rubbish  of  years. 

No  fierce  nor  tyrannical  cynic  am  I, 
Who  Drown  on  eadi  foible  1  chance  to  espy ; 
Who  pounce  on  a  novelty,  just  like  a  kite, 
And  tear  up  a  vicUm  through  malice  or  spite  : 
Wbo  expose  to  the  scoffs  of  an  ill-nalured  crcw 
A  trembler  for  starting  a  whim  that  is  new. 
No,  no— I  shall  cautiously  boM  up  my  glass. 
To  the  sweet  little  blossoms  who  heedlessly  pass ; 
My  remarks  not  too  pointed  to  wound  or  offend. 
Nor  so  vague  as  to  miss  their  benevolent  end : 
Each  innocent  Fashion  shall  have  its  full  sway; 
New  modes  shall  arise  to  astonish  Broadway; 
Red  bats  and  red  shawls  still  illumine  the  town. 
And  each  belie,  like  a  bonfire,  blaze  up  and  down. 

Fair  spirits,  who  brighten  the  gloom  of  our  days. 
Who  cheer  this  dull  scene  with  your  heavenly  rays. 
No  mortal  can  love  you  more  firmly  and  true. 
From  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  the  sole  of  yonr  shoe. 
I'm  old-fashion'd,  'tis  true— but  still  nins  in  my  heart 
That  affectionate  stream,  to  which  youth  gave  the  start- 
More  calm  in  its  current— yet  potent  in  fbrce ; 
Less  ruffled  by  gales— but  still  steadfast  in  course. 
Though  the  lover,  enraptured,  no  longer  appears,— 
'Tia  the  guide  and  the  guardian  cnlighten'd  by  years. 
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AD  ripeii'd,  and  mdknr'd,  and  aoHen'd  tj  time. 
The  aqperities  poUafa'd  whicfa  dutedin  mf  prime: 
I  am  fiiDjr  prepared  (or  that  delicate  end. 
The  fair  one's  instructor,  companion  and  friend. 
—And  should  I  percelTC  you  in  fashion's  gay  dance, 
AUored  by  the  frippery-mongers  of  France, 
Expoae  your  yieak  frames  to  a  chill  wintry  sky. 
To  be  nipp'd  by  its  trusts,  to  be  torn  from  the  eye; 
My  soft  admonitions  shall  fall  on  your  ear^ 
Shall  whisper  those  parents  to  whom  you  are  deaiv- 
Shan  warn  yon  of  hazards  you  heedleasly  run. 
And  sing  of  those  bir  ones  whom  Irost  has  undone ; 
Bright  suns  that  would  scarce  on  our  hoizon  dawn. 
Ere  shrouded  fkt>m  si^t,  they  were  early  withdrawn  : 
Gay  sylphs,  who  have  floated  in  circles  helow. 
As  pore  in  their  souls,  and  as  transient  as  snow  t 
Sweet  roses,  that  bloom'd  and  decay'd  to  my  eye. 
And  of  forms  that  hare  Bitted  and  pass'd  to  the  sky. 

But  as  to  thoee  brainless  pert  bloods  of  our  town. 
Those  sprigs  of  the  ton  who  run  decency  down; 
Who  lounge  and  who  loot,  and  who  booby  about. 
No  knowledge  within,  and  no  manners  widiout; 
Who  stare  at  each  beauty  with  insolent  eyes. 
Who  rail  at  those  morals  their  fathers  would  prize ; 
Who  are  loud  at  the  play— and  who  impioosly  dare 
To  come  in  their  cups  to  the  routs  of  the  fiUr; 
I  shall  hold  up  my  mirror,  to  let  them  surrey 
The  figures  they  cut  as  they  dash  it  away ; 
Should  my  good-humoured  Terse  no  amendment  produce. 
Like  scarecrows,  at  least,  they  shall  still  be  of  use ; 
I  shall  stitch  them,  in  effigy,  up  In  my  rhyme. 
And  hold  them  aloft  through  the  progress  of  tbne. 
As  figures  of  fun  to  make  the  (oiks  laugh. 
Like  that  queer4ooking  angel  erected  by  Paff, 
"Whatshtop8,"ashe8ays,  "  all  de  people  what  come ; 
■■  What  smiles  on  dem  aU,  and  what  peats  on  de  tnim." 


No.  IV.— TCESDAT,  FEBRUABT  24,  ttOt. 
FROM  at  KLBOW-CBill. 

Peshaps  there  is  no  dass  of  men  to  which  the  cu- 
rious and  literary  are  more  indebted  than  travellers; 
— I  mean  Iravel-mongers,  who  write  whole  volumes 
about  themselves,  their  horses  and  their  servants,  in- 
terspersed with  anecdotes  of  mn-keepers,— droll  say- 
ings of  stage-drivers,  and  interesting  memoirs  of— the 
lord  knows  who.  They  will  give  you  a  fall  account 
«f  a  city,  its  manners,  customs,  and  mannfoctures; 
though  perhaps  all  their  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained 
by  a  peep  from  their  inn-windows,  and  an  interesting 
conversation  with  the  landlord  or  the  waiter.  Ame- 
rica has  had  its  share  of  these  buzzards ;  and  in  the 
name  of  my  countrymen  I  return  them  profound  thanks 
for  the  compliments  they  have  lavished  upon  as,  and 
the  variety  of  particulars  concerning  our  own  country 
which  we  should  never  have  discovered  without  their 
assistance. 

Influenced  by  such  sentiments,  I  am  delighted  to 
find  that  the  Cockloft  family,  among  its  other  whim- 
sical and  monstrous  productions,  is  about  to  be  enrich- 
ed with  a  genuine  travel-writer.  This  is  no  less  a 
personage  than  Mr  Jerehv  Cockloft,  the  only  son 
and  darling  pride  of  my  cousin,  Mr  Christopher  Cock- 
loft. Jeremy  is  at  present  in  his  one-and-twenlietli 
year,  and  a  young  fellow  of  wonderful  quick  parts,  if 


yon  will  trust  to  the  word  of  his  father,  who,  havii^ 
begotten  him,  should  be  the  best  judge  of  the  njalter. 
He  is  the  oracle  of  the  family,  dictates  to  his  sisters  on 
every  occasion,  thou^  they  are  some  dozen  or  more 
years  older  than  himself;— and  never  did  son  give 
mother  better  advice  than  Jeremy. 

As  old  Cockloft  was  determined  his  son  should  be 
both  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  he  took  great  pains 
with  his  education,  which  was  completed  at  our  imi- 
versity,  where  he  became  exceedingly  expert  in  quiz- 
zing his  teachers  and  playing  billiards.  No  student 
made  better  squibs  and  crackers  to  bk)w  up  the  che- 
mical professor — no  one  chalked  more  ludicrous  cari- 
catures on  the  walls  of  the  college — and  none  were 
more  adroit  in  shaving  pigs  and  climbing  lightning- 
rods.  He  moreover  learned  all  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet;  could  demonstrate  that  water  never  "  of  its 
own  accord"  rose  above  the  level  of  its  source,  and 
that  air  was  certainly  the  principle  of  life,  for  he  had 
been  entertained  with  the  humane  experiment  of  a 
cat  worried  to  death  in  an  air-pump.  He  once  shook 
down  the  ash-house,  by  an  artificial  earthquake;  and 
nearly  Uew  his  sister  Barbara,  and  her  cat,  out  of  the 
window  with  detonating  powder.  He  likewise  boasts 
exceedingly  of  being  thoroughly  actjnainted  wltti  the. 
composition  of  Lacedemonian  black  broth ;  and  once 
made  a  pot  of  it,  which  had  well  nigh  poisoned  the 
whole  family,  and  actually  threw  the  cook-maid  into 
convulsions.  But  above  all,  he  values  himself  opoai 
his  l<^c,  has  the  old  college  cmiundrum  of  Uie  cat 
with  three  tails  at  liis  fingers'  ends,  and  ofltti  hampers 
his  father  with  his  syllogisms,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  old  gentleman ;  who  considers  the  major,  minor, 
and  conclusion,  as  almost  equal  in  aipimeiil  to  the 
pulley,  the  wed^,  and  the  lever,  in  mecbai^.  In 
fiict,  my  cousin  Cockloft  was  once  nearly  annihilated 
with  astonishment,  on  hearing  Jeremy  trace  the  deri- 
vation of  Mango  from  Jeremiah  King; — as  Jeremiah 
King,  Jerry  King !  Jerking,  Girfcin .'  cucumber,  Mango ! 
In  short,  had  Jeremy  been  a  student  at  Oxfbrd  or  Cam- 
bridge, he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  a  seuior  wrangler. 

Having  made  a  very  pretty  speech  on  graduating, 
to  a  numerous  assemblage  of  old  folks  and  young  la- 
dies, who  all  declared  that  he  was  a  very  fine  yoong 
man,  and  made  very  handsome  gestures,  Jeremy  -was 
seized  with  a  great  desire  to  see,  or  rather  to  be  seen 
by  the  world ;  and  as  his  lather  was  anxious  to  give 
him  every  possible  advantage,  it  was  determined  Je- 
remy should  visit  foreign  parts.  In  consequence  of 
this  resolution,  he  has  spent  a  matter  of  three  or  four 
months  in  visiting  strange  places;  and  in  the  coarse 
of  his  travels  has  tarried  some  few  days  at  the  splmdiil 
metropolises  of  Albany  and  Philadelphia. 

Jeremy  has  travelled  as  every  modem  man  of  sense 
should  do;  tliat  is,  he  judges  of  things  by  the  sample 
next  at  hand;  if  he  has  ever  any  doubt  on  a  subject, 
always  decides  against  the  city  where  he  happens  to 
sojourn;  and  invariably  takes  home  as  the  standard 
by  which  lo  direct  bis  judgment. 
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GiJ^ato  his  room  the  other  day,  when  he  hap- 
fkiilfietbBeat,  I  fonnd  a  mannscript  volume  lying 
•  HuUf;  and  was  oveijayed  to  find  it  contained 
ataai  hints  for  a  book  of  travels  which  he  mtends 
friHif .  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  late  fashionable 
Hm^mmger  for  Ma  model,  and  I  have  no  doubt  hb 
■at  «B  be  eqoaOy  instmctive  and  amusing  with 
AKrfUs  prototype.  The  following  are  some  ex- 
llcl^  which  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  my  read- 
o. 

mifOaANIMIMS  FOR  A  TOUR, 

TO  w*  mmmtD 

"THfc  STBANGER  EH  NEW-JERSEY: 

OB,   COOUIBT  TBAVELURG."' 

B)  Jeremy  Cocklofl,  the  Younger. 
CHAP.  I. 

Ike  Btt  in  the  moon* — preparations  for  depar- 
iMfr-MaUlo  travellers  about  packing  their  trunks ' 
— ilnjn,  faneUes  and  bed-cords — case  of  pistols,  ft  fa 
(•ciuf  l«e  tmnka — three  bandboxes^-a  cocked  hat 
—mi  a  imlii  ine-chest,  A  la  franqaise — parting  ad- 
vice af  ay  two  sisters — query,  why  old  maids  are  so 
i  their  caotions  against  naughty  women — 
Ot  Bowles  Hook  ferry ^)oat»— might  be 
CHivatcAiBto  gm-boats,  and  defend  oor  port  equally 
wal  witti  AAmy  sloops — Brom,  the  tda^  ferryman 
— fWiiW  ivitx  Styx — ghosts;— Major  Hunt— good 
*ry— faiyage  nine-pence ; — city  of  Harsimus — built 
9m.  tei^  where  the  folk  once  danced  on  their  stumps 
r  flfe  devil  fiddled ;— query,  why  do  the  Harsi- 
:  Dntdi? — story  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and 
I  of  tongues — get  into  the  stage — driver  a  wag 
I  teBow  for  running  stage  races — killed  three 
I  and  crippled  nine  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
^n— ll^Mpbical  reasons  why  stage  drivers  love 
gm  1^  piiij — ifitcb  on  each  side  for  folk  to  tumble 
I  fkaottx skMy-poh:  Philadelphians call 
-roast  them  under  the  ashes  as  we  do 
may  this  be  the  reason  that  the  Phi- 
!  all  turtle  heads  ?— Hadiensack  bridge 
;  of  a  blue  horse  jumping  over  a  moun- 
'  who  it  was  painted  by; — mem.  to  ask 
>  dif  Casio  about  it  on  my  return;— Rattle- 
,  aoeaUed  from  abounding  witli  butterflies ; 
—sail  niarsh.  surmounted  here  and  tliere  by  a  soU- 
'■y  bay-slack; — more  tarapins — wonder  why  the 
rtiairiphians  don't  esublish  a  fishery  here,  and  get 
for  it? — Inidge  over  the  Passaic— rate  of 
I  of  toll-boards — toll-man  liadiwit  one 

, '  *»t  >  utile  siBSular.  that  this  mode  of  riiliculii^  the  g<M- 
yiytoiaoi  of  Sir  John  Carr.  and  olhcr  tinirisls  of  the  day, 

•■••tawhcti  ni<:«essfuUy  adopted  almost  at  the  sauiemomoit 
>ri"««nlBi  placed  in  difCerent  aDddlstaiil  qiiarlcrs  of  the  globe. 
"''^'^'tmuuk  "  apjiearcd  in  London  only  two  or  three  weeks 
^^^liMi  Mluii  ofthme  "Memorandums"  in  .\(!w-York— » 
■"■•wBrilercould  possihly  have  bonowixi  from  the  otheiv- 
^MltHa^emoea  pleasantly  and  poignant  satire,  cnubed  a 
**ta<rfl>ouk-niiinR  loorisls.  with  the  luckless  Knight  at 
■•'^■i-fdiV. 

'  '*QiT«  smoker  in  Ireland. 

■'VfcWrid. 


eye— story  how  it  is  possible  he  may  have  lost  the 
other— pence-table,  etc.'- 

CHAP.  II. 

Newark— noted  for  iu  One  breed  of  fat  musquitoes 
— sdng  through  the  thickest  boot'— story  about  Gol- 
Ijf-ntpers— Archer  GifTord  and  his  man  Caliban- 
jolly  fot  fellows; — a  knowing  traveller  always  judges 
of  every  thing  by  the  inn-keepers  and  waiters;  '— 
set  down  Newark  people  all  fat  as  butter— learned 
dissertation  on  Archer  Gifford's  green  coat,  with 
pliilosophical  reasons  why  the  Newarkites  wear  red 
worsted  night-caps— Newark  academy  full  of  win- 
dows— sunshine  excellent  to  make  little  boys  grow 

Elizabeth-town— fine  girls — vile  musquitoes — plenty 
of  oysters— query,  have  oysters  any  feeling?— good 
story  about  the  fox  catclting  them  by  his  tail— ei^, 
foxes  might  be  of  great  use  in  the  pearl  fishery  ;— 
landlord  member  of  the  legislature— treats  every  body 
who  has  a  vote— mem.  all  the  inn-keepers  members 
of  legislature  in  New-Jersey; — Bridge-town,  vul- 
garly called  ^tti-totou,  from  a  story  of  a  quondam 
parson  and  his  wife— real  name.  Bridge-town,  from 
bridge,  a  contrivance  to  get  dry-shod  over  a  river  or 
brook ;  and  tmeu,  an  appellation  given  in  America  to 
the  accidental  assemblage  of  a  church,  a  tavern,  and 
a  blacksmith's  shop — Woodbridge — landlady  mending 
her  husband's  breeches — sublime  apostrophe  to  con- 
jugal afTectioii  and  the  fair  sex;  <— Woodbridge  fa- 
0IOUS  for  its  crab-fishery— sentimental  correspondence 
between  a  crab  and  a  lobster— digression  to  Abelard 
and  Eloisa;- mem.  when  the  moon  is  in  Pisces,  she 
plays  the  devil  with  the  crabs. 

CHAP.  III. 

Brunswick— oldest  town  in  the  state — divuion  line 
between  two  counties  in  the  middle  of  the  street; — 
posed  a  lawyer  with  the  case  of  a  man  standing  with 
one  foot  in  each  county — wanted  to  know  in  which 
he  was  domidl- lawyer  couldn't  tell  for  the  soul  of 
him— mem.  all  the  New-Jersey  lawyers  mims; — Miss 
Hay's  boarding-school — young  ladies  not  allowed  to 
eat  mustard — and  why;  fat  story  of  a  mustard-pot, 
with  a  good  saying  of  Ding-Dong's;— Vernon's  ta- 
vern— fine  place  to  sleep  in,  if  the  noise  would  let 
you — another  Caliban; — Vernon  Wew-eyed — people 
of  Brunswick,  of  course,  all  squint;— Drsdce's  tavern 
— fine  dd  blade — wears  square  buckles  in  his  shoes 
— tells  bloody  long  stories  about  last  war— people,  of 
co(u%,  all  do  the  same ; — Hook' em  Snivy ,  the  famous 
fortune-teller,  bom  here— contemporary  with  Mo- 
ther Shoulders— particulars  of  bis  history — died  one 
day — lines  to  his  memory,  toMch  fmmd  their  wuy 
into  my  pocketr-book; ' — melancholy  reflections  on 
the  death  of  great  men— beautiful  epitaph  on  myself. 

•  Vide  Carr. 
»  Vide  Weld. 

3  Vide  WeM;  vide  Farldnson;  vide  Priest;  vide  Unk.  Fid*,- 
»d  vide  Messrs  Tag,  Rag,  and  BoblaH. 

4  Vide  the  sentimental  Kotzebue. 
i  Vide  Carr  and  Blind  Bel ! 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Princeton— college— professors  wear  boots !— stu- 
dents fomous  for  tlieir  love  of  a  jest— set  the  college 
on  fire,  and  burnt  out  the  professors;  an  excellent 
joke,  but  not  ■worth  repeating — mem.  American 
students  very  much  addicted  to  burning  down  colleges 
—reminds  me  of  a  good  story,  nothing  at  all  to  the 
purpose — two  societies  in  the  college — good  notion 
— encourages  emulation,  and  makes  little  boys  fight; 
— students  famous  for  their  eating  and  erudition — saw 
two  at  the  tavern,  who  had  jnst  got  their  allowance 
of  spending-money— laid  it  all  out  in  a  supper— got 
fuddled,  and  d — d  the  professors  for  nincoms.  N.  B. 
Southern  gentlemen— churchyard— apostrophetogrim 
death — saw  a  cow  feeding  on  a  grave — metempsy- 
chosis— who  knows  but  the  cow  may  have  been  eat- 
ing up  the  sonl  of  one  of  my  ancestors — made  me  me- 
lancholy for  fifteen  minu  tes ;— man  planting  cabbages' 
—wondered  how  be  could  plant  them  so  straight — 
method  of  mole^»teliing— and  all  that — query,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  a  good  notion  to  ring  their  noses 
as  we  do  pigs — mem.  to  propose  it  to  the  American 
Agricultural  Society — get  a  premium,  perhaps ; — com- 
mencement— students  give  a  ball  and  supper — com- 
pany from  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Albany- 
great  contest  which  spoke  the  best  English— Alba- 
nians vociferous  in  their  demand  for  sturgeon — Phi- 
ladelphians  gave  the  preference  to  racoon ' — gave 
them  a  long  dissertation  on  the  phlegmatic  nature  of 
a  goose's  gizzai'd — students  can't  dance — always  set 
off  with  the  wrong  foot  foremost — Duporl's  opinion 
on  that  subject — Sir  Christopher  Hatton  the  first  man 
who  ever  turned  out  his  toes  in  dancing— great  fa- 
vourite with  Queen  Bess  on  that  account— Sir  Waller 
Raleigh — good  story  about  his  smoking — his  descent 
into  New^pain— El  Dorado — Candid— Dr  Pangloss 
—Miss  Cunegunde — earthquake  at  Lisbon— Baron  of 
Thnndertentronck — Jesuits — Monks — Cardinal  Wol- 
sey — Pope  Joan — Tom  Jefferson — Tom  Paine,  and 

Tom  tlie whew ! — N.  B.  Students  got  drunk  as 

usual. 

CHAP.   V. 

Left  Princeton — country  finely  diversified  witli 
sheep  and  hay-stacks ' — saw  a  man  riding  alone  in  a 
waggon!  why  the  deuce  didn't  the  blockhead  ride  in 
a  chair?  fellow  must  be  a  fool— particular  account  of 
the  construction  of  waggons,  carts,  wheelbarrows  and 
quail-traps— saw  a  large  flock  of  crows — concluded 
there  must  be  a  dead  horse  in  the  neighbourhood — 
mem.  country  remarkable  for  crows — won't  let  the 
horses  die  in  peace — anecdote  of  a  jury  of  crows — 
—stopped  to  give  the  horses  water— good-looking 
man  came  op,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  his  wife  ? 
Heavens!  thought  I,  how  strange  it  is  that  this  virtoous 
man  should  ask  me  about  his  wife — story  of  Cain  and 
Abel — stage-driver  took  a  svng—metn.  set  down  all 
the  people  as  drunkards — old  house  had  moss  on  the 
top— swallows  built  in  the  roof— belter  place  than  old 


VldeOirr. 


•  Tide  Prieat. 


'  TkieCarr. 


men's  beards— story  about  that— derivation  of  words 
kippy,  kippy,  kippy  and  shoo-pig '—negro-dri^m 
could  not  write  his  own  name — languishing  state  of 
literature  in  this  country ; — philosophical  inqidry  of 
'Sbidlikens,  why  the  Americans  are  so  much  inferior 
to  the  mobility  of  Cheapside  and  Shore-ditob,  and 
why  they  do  not  eat  plum-pudding  on  Sundays;  su- 
perfine reflections  about  any  thing. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Trenton— built  above  the  bead  of  navigation  to  en- 
courage commerce — capital  of  the  slate — only  wants 
a  castle,  a  bay,  a  mountain,  a  sea,  and  a  volcano,  to 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  bay  of  Naples ' — su- 
preme court  sitting — fat  Chief  Justice — used  to  get 
asleep  on  the  bench  alter  dinner — gave  judgment,  I 
suppose,  like  Pilate's  wife,  from  hb  dreams— remind- 
ed me  of  Justice  Bridlegoose  deciding  by  a  throw  of  a 
die,  and  of  the  oracle  of  Ihe  holy  bottle — attempited 
to  kiss  the  chambermaid— boxed  my  ears  till  Ihey 
rung  like  our  theatre  bell — girl  had  lost  one  tooth — 
mem.  all  the  American  ladies  prudes,  and  have  bad 
teeth;— Anacreon  Moore's  opinion  on  tho  matter. — 
State-house — fine  place  to  see  tlie  stnrgeoiK  jump  up 
—query,  whether  stui^eons  jump  up  by  an  impulse  of 
the  tail,  or  whether  they  bounce  up  from  the  bottom  by 
the  elasticity  of  their  noses — Link.  Fid.  of  the  Utter  opi- 
nion— I  too — sturgeon's  nose  capital  for  tennisballs — 
learnt  that  at  school— went  to  a  ball— negra  wench 
principal  musician!  N.  B.  People  of  America  Jiaveno 
fiddlers  but  females !— origin  of  the  phrase,  "^ddle  of 
your  heart  "—reasons  why  men  fidcUe  better  than  the 
women ; — expedient  of  the  Amazons  who  were  expert 
at  the  bow ;— waiter  at  the  city  tavern- good  story  o£ 
his— notliing  to  the  purpose — never  mind— fill  up  my 
book  like  Carr— make  it  sell.— Saw  a  denjocrat  get 
into  the  stage,  followed  by  his  dog.  N.  B.  This  town 
remarkable  for  dogs  and  democrats— superfine  senti- 
ment '—good  story  from  Joe  Miller— ode  to  a  pggin 
of  butter— pensive  meditations  on  a  mousehole — make 
a  book  as  dear  as  a  whistle ! 


No.  v.— SATiniDAY,  MARCH  7,  IW7. 
FBOa  HT  ELBOW-CBira. 

The  followinglelterof  my  friend  MusUpha  appears 
to  have  been  written  some  time  subsequent  to  the  one 
already  published.  Werel  to  judge  fh)m  its  contents, 
I  shouKJ  suppose  it  was  suggested  by  Ihe  splendid  re- 
view of  the  iwenty-fift  of  last  November;  when  a  pair 
of  colours  was  presented,  at  the  City-Hall,  to  the  re- 
giments of  artillery,  and  when  a  huge  dinner  was 
devoured,  by  our  corporation,  ia  the  honourable 
remembrance  of  the  evacuation  of  this  city.  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  the  laudable  spirit  of  military  emn- 
lation  which  prevails  in  our  city  has  attracted  the  atten- 

•  vide  Cair's  learned  derivation  of  gMtndwAoa. 
'  CaiT.  '  Carr. 
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ltetf'4m>8cr  of  Mustapha's  sagacity ;  by  military 
^gMn/mean  that  qiirked  rivalry  in  tiie  size  of  a 
M<keia^  of  a  feall^r,  and  the  gingerbread  Hnery 
tfimrdbelt. 

LETTER 


noa  MIWTAPHl   SUB-l-DCB  XEU  KBiN,'' 

JkJtUUtEb'n  al  Rahab,  sumamed  theSnorer,  mUitary 
aatiiiel  at  the  gate  of  his  Highness'  Palace. 

TaoD  bast  beard,  O  Abdallah !  of  the  great  magi- 
OML,  Haley  Fnz,  who  could  change  a  blooming  land, 
Meoed  wilii  all  the  elysian  charms  of  hill  and  dale, 
4f  giade  ind  grove,  of  trait  and  flOAirer,  into  a  desert, 
ftigiitM,  sofilary  and  forlorn; — who  with  the  wave 
•flu  wand  could  transform  even  the  disciples  of  Ma- 
honet  inio  grinning  apes  and  chattering  monkeys. 
Sndj,  tfaoBgiit  I  to  myself  this  morning,  the  dreadful 
IWeT  kos  been  exercising  his  enchantments  on  these 
vabtfff  iafidels.  Listen,  O  Abdallah,  and  wonder ! 
ia(>^  I  committed  myself  to  slmnber,  encompass- 
ed with  d  the  monotonous  tokens  of  peace,  and  this 
nmiBg  lawoke,  enveloped  in  the  noise,  the  bustle, 
Ike  dua^aer,  and  the  shoots  of  war.  Every  thing 
was  efaui§ed  as  if  by  magic.  An  immense  army  had 
aprvBg  «f,  fiStt  nmshrooms,  in  a  night ;  and  all  the 
eatUen,  taSus,  and  tinkers  of  the  city  had  mounted 
Ike  wiMay.phnne;  had  become,  in  the  twinkling  of 
aief^Mneted  heroes  and  war-worn  veterans. 

at  the  beating  of  drums,  the  braying  of 
,  and  the  shouting  of  the  multitude,  I  dressed 
^aVta  baste,  sallied  forth,  and  followed  a  prodi- 
SiHieNiwd  of  people  to  a  place  called  the  Battery. 
nbiito  denominated,  I  am  told,  from  having  once 
ktcB  jrirnded  with  formidaUe  wooden  bulwarks, 
I  tke  course  of  a  hard  winter  were  thriftily 
( by  an  economic  corporation,  to  be  dis- 
r  fire  wood  among  the  poor ;  this  was  done 
I  of  a  canning  old  engineer,  who  assured 
thoaC  was  (he  only  way  in  which  their  fortifications 
«Mtf  tMfcr  be  able  to  keep  up  a  warm  fire.  Economv, 
■y  UeaL,  Is  the  watch-word  of  this  nation ;  I  have 
beoi  ataiyiag  for  a  month  past  to  divine  its  mean- 
mf,  bat  fernly  an  as  much  perplexed  as  ever.  It  is  a 
IW  of  natiooal  starvation ;  an  experiment  how  many 
necessaries  the  body  politic  can  be  de- 
betee  it  perishes. — It  has  already  arrived 
degree  of  debility,  and  promises  to 
!  Of  the  Arabian  philosopher,  who  proved 
M*JiTe  without  food,  but  unfortunately 
t  Whad  brought  bis  experiment  to  per- 

I 

I  the  battery  I  found  an  immense  army 

d'lBen,  drawn  up  in  a  true  Mussulman 

Atlpt  I  supposed  this  was  in  compliment 

eter  informed  me  that  it  was 


•a 


ttttgHtumt  of  room ;  the  corporation  not 
:dhlir|l9<'<'  ib£i»  mfDcient  to  display  in  a 
Mmi,  ■  Jlil  (spected  a  display  of  some  grand 
kiilM#'4i|MT  WMeavres,  I  determined  to 
htftMtffiaier,  ia  hopes  that  I  might  pos- 


sibly collect  some  hints  which  might  be  of  service  to 
his  Highness. 

This  great  body  of  men  I  perceived  was  nnder  the 
command  of  a  small  bashaw,  in  yellow  and  gold,  with 
white  nodding  plumes  and  most  formidable  whiskers; 
which,  contrary  to  the  Tripolitan  fashion,  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  ears  instead  ofhisnose. — He  had 
two  attendants  called  aides-de-camp  (or  tails),  being 
similar  to  a  bashaw  with  two  taib.  The  bashaw,  tliough 
commander-in-chief,  seemed  to  have  little  more  to  do 
than  myself;  he  was  a  spectator  within  the  lines  and  I 
without :  he  was  clear  of  the  rabble,  and  I  was  en- 
compassed by  them ;  this  was  the  only  difference  be- 
tween us,  except  that  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
showing  his  clothes.  I  waited  an  hour  or  two  with 
exemplary  patience,  expecting  to  see  some  grand  mi- 
litary evolutions  or  a  sham  battle  exhibited ;  but  no 
such  thing  took  place ;  the  men  stood  stock-still,  sup- 
porting their  arms,  groaning  under  the  fatigues  of 
war,  and  now  and  then  sending  out  a  foraging  party 
to  levy  contributions  of  beer  and  a  fovourite  beverage 
which  they  denominate  grog.  As  I  perceived  the 
crowd  very  active  in  examining  the  line,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  and  as  I  could  see  no  other  pur- 
pose for  which  these  sonsliine  warriors  should  be  ex- 
posed so  long  to  the  merciless  attacks  of  wuid  and 
weather,  I  of  coarse  concluded  that  this  must  lie  iho 
review. 

In  about  two  hours  the  army  was  put  in  motions, 
and  marched  through  some  narrow  streets,  where 
the  economic  corporation  had  carefully  provided  a  soft 
carpet  of  mud,  to  a  magnificent  castle  of  painted  brick, 
decorated  with  grand  pillars  of  pine  hoards.  By  the 
ardour  which  brightened  in  each  countenance,  I  soon 
perceived  that  this  castle  was  to  undergo  a  vigorous 
attack.  As  tlie  ordnance  of  the  castle  was  perfectly 
silent,  and  as  they  had  nothing  but  a  straight  street  to 
advance  through,  they  made  their  approaches  'with 
great  courage  and  admirable  regularity,  until  within 
about  a  hundred  foet  of  the  castle  a  pump  opposed  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  their  way,  and  put  tlte  whole 
army  to  a  nonplus.  The  circumstance  was  sudden 
and  untooked  for :  the  commanding  officer  ran  over 
all  the  military  tactics  with  which  Ids  head  was  cram- 
med, but  none  offered  any  expedient  for  the  present 
awfol  emei^ency.  The  pomp  maintained  its  post, 
and  so  did  the  commander; — there  was  no  knowing 
which  was  most  at  a  stand.  The  commanding  officer 
ordered  his  men  to  wheel  and  take  it  in  flank ;— the 
army  accordingly  wheeled  and  came  full  butt  against 
it  in  the  rear  exactly  as  they  were  before.—"  Wheel 
to  the  left!"  cried  the  ofQcer :  they  did  so,  and  again, 
as  before,  the  inveterate  pump  intercepted  their  pro- 
gress. "  Riglit  about,  face !"  cried  the  officer :  the 
men  obeyed,  but  bungled — tliey  faced  Back  to  hack. 
Upon  this  the  bashaw  with  two  tails,  with  great  cool- 
ness, undauntedly  ordered  his  men  to  push  right  for- 
ward, pell-mell,pumporno  pump  :  they  gallantly  obey- 
ed. After  unheard-of  acts  of  bravery,  the  pump  was 
1  carried,  without  tlie  loss  of  a  man,  and  the  army  firmly 
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entrenched  itself  under  tlie  very  walk  of  tlie  castle. 
The  bashaw  had  then  a  council  of  war  with  his  ofQ- 
cers ;  the  most  vigorous  measures  were  resolved  on. 
An  advance  guard  of  musicians  were  ordered  to  attack 
the  castle  without  mere}*.  Then  the  whole  band 
opened  a  tremendous  battery  of  dmms,  fifes,  tambou- 
rines, and  trumpets,  and  kept  up  a  thundering  assault, 
as  if  the  castle,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  spoken  of  in 
the  Jewish  Chronicles,  would  tumble  down  at  the 
blowing  of  rams'  horns.  After  some  lime  a  parley 
ensued.  The  grand  bashaw  of  the  dty  appeared  on 
the  battlements  of  the  castle,  and,  as  br  as  I  could  un- 
derstand from  drcumstances,  dared  the  little  bashaw 
of  two  tails  to  single  combat ;— this,  thou  knowest, 
was  in  the  style  of  ancient  chivalry.  The  lillle  ba- 
shaw dismounted  with  great  intrepidity,  and  ascended 
the  battlements  of  the  castle,  where  the  great  bashaw 
waited  to  receive  him  attended  by  numerous  digni- 
taries and  worthies  of  his  court,  one  of  whom  bore  the 
banners  of  the  castle.  The  battle  was  carried  on  en- 
tirely by  words,  according  to  the  universal  custom  of 
this  country,  of  which  I  shall  speak  to  thee  more  fully 
hereafter.  The  grand  bashaw  made  a  furious  attack 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  length ;  the  lillle  bashaw, 
by  no  means  appalled,  retorted  with  great  spirit.  The 
grand  bashaw  attempted  to  rip  him  up  witli  an  ai> 
gument,  or  stun  him  with  a  solid  fact;  but  the  little 
bashaw  parried  them  both  with  admirable  adroitness, 
and  ran  him  clean  through  and  through  with  a  syllo- 
gism. The  grand  bashaw  was  overthrown,  the  ban- 
ners of  the  caslle  yielded  up  to  the  little  bashaw,  and 
the  castle  surrendered  after  a  vigorous  defence  of  three 
hours — during  which  the  besiegers  suffered  great  ex- 
tremity from  muddy  streets  and  a  drizzling  atmo- 
sphere. 

On  returning  to  dinner,  I  soon  discovered  that  as 
usual  I  had  been  indulging  in  a  great  qiistake.  The 
matter  was  all  clearly  explained  to  me  by  a  fellow 
lodger,  who  on  ordinary  occasions  moves  in  the 
humble  character  of  a  tailor,  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance figured  in  a  high  military  station,  denomi- 
nated corporal.  He  informed  me  that  what  I  had 
mistaken  for  a  caslle  was  the  splendid  palace  of  the 
municipality,  and  that  the  supposed  attack  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  delivery  of  a  flag  given  by  the 
authorities  to  the  army,  for  its  magnanimous  defence 
of  the  town  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  past,  that 
is,  ever  since  the  last  war!  O  my  friend,  surely 
every  thing  in  this  country  is  on  a  great  scale !  The 
conversation  insensibly  turned  upon  the  military  es- 
tablishment of  the  nation ;  and  I  do  assure  thee  that 
my  friend,  the  tailor,  though  being,  according  to  the 
national  proverb,  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  yet 
acquitted  himself  on  military  concerns  as  ably  as  the 
grand  bashaw  of  the  empire  himself.  He  observed 
that  their  rulers  had  decided  that  wars  were  very 
useless  and  expensive,  and  ill  befitting  an  economic, 
philosophic  nation;  they  had  therefore  made  up  their 
minds  never  to  have  any  wars,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  need  of  soldiers  or  military  discipline. 


As,  however,  it  was  thought  highly  ornamental  to  « 
city  to  have  a  number  of  men  drest  in  fine  clot||0» 
and  feathers  strutting  about  the  streets  on  a  h»Uday 
— and  as  the  women  and  children  were  partioiilarly 
fond  of  such  raree  shows,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
tailors  of  the  different  cities  throughout  the  empire 
should  forthwith  go  to  work,  and  cut  out  and  manu- 
facture sokiiers  as  fissl  as  their  shears  and  needles 
would  permit.  , 

These  soldiers  have  no  pecuniary  pay;  and  their 
only  recompense  for  the  immense  services  whidi  they 
render  their  country,  in  tlieir  voluntary  parades,  is 
the  plunder  of  smiles,  and  winks,  and  nods,  wbicb 
they  extort  from  the  ladies.  As  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity, like  the  vagrant  Arabs,  of  making  inroads  oa 
their  neiglibours,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  keq)  up 
their  military  spirit,  the  town  is  therefore  now  and 
then,  but  particularly  on  two  days  of  the  year,  giveu 
up  to  their  ravages.  The  arrangements  are  conlrired 
with  admirable  address,  so  that  every  ofGcer  from  the 
basliaw  down  to  the  drum-major,  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  or  musicians,  shall  have  his  share  of  that  in- 
valuable booty— the  admiration  of  the  fair.  As  to 
the  soldiers,  poor  animals,  they,  like  Itie  privates  in 
all  great  armies,  have  to  bear  the  brunt  <>f  danger 
and  fatigue,  while  the  officers  receive  all  the  glory 
and  reward.  The  nanative  of  a  parade  day  ttiU 
exemplify  this  more  clearly. 

The  chief  bashaw,  in  the  plenitude  of  bis  authority, 
orders  a  grand  review  of  the  whole  army  at  two 
o'clock.  The  bashaw  with  two  tails,  that^lie  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  vapouring  about  as  tlie  great- 
est man  on  the  field,  orders  the  army  to  assetnble  at 
twelve.  The  kiaya,  or  colonel,  as  he  is  called,  that 
is,  commander  of  one  hundred  and  tw^enly  n^en,  or- 
ders his  regiment  or  tribe  to  collect  one  milfi  at  least 
from  the  place  of  parade  at  eleven.  Eaclb  captain, 
or  fag-rag  as  we  term  them,  commands  his  squad  to 
meet  at  ten,  at  least  a  half  mile  from  the  regiBiental 
parade;  and  to  close  all,  the  chief  of  the  eumu^  or- 
ders his  infernal  concert  of  fifes,  trumpets,  cymbals, 
and  drums  to  assemble  at  ten !  From  tliat  moment 
the  city  receives  no  quarter.  All  is  noise,  hooting 
and  hubbub.  Every  window,  door,  crack,  and  loop- 
hole, from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  is  crowded  with 
the  fair  of  all  ages  and  of  all  complexions.  The  mis- 
tress smiles  through  the  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room;  tlie  chubby  chambermaid  lolls  out  of  the  attic 
casement,  and  a  host  of  sooty  wenches  roll  their  white 
eyes  and  grin  and  chatter  from  the  cellar  door.  Every 
nymph  seems  anxious  to  yield  voluntarily  that  tribute 
which  the  heroes  of  their  country  (^mand.  First 
struts  the  chief  eunuch  or  drum-major,  at  the  head 
of  his  sable  band,  magnificently  anayed  in  tarnished 
scarlet.  Alexander  himself  could  i^t  have  spurned 
the  earth  more  superbly.  A  host  of  ra^ed  boys 
shout  in  his  train,  and  inflate  the  besom  of  the  war- 
rior with  tenfold  self-complacency.  After  he  has 
rattled  his  drums  through  the  lowi^,  and  swelled  and 
swaggered  like  a  turkey-cock  before  all  tlte  dingy 
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^ai^OiaHs,  and  Junoe,  and  Didos  of  his  ac- 

,  kt  rcpaire  to  bis  place  of  destination 

itiiA  iiooty  of  smiles  and  approbation. 

:  ibe  tag-rag,  or  captain,  at  the  bead  of 

bond,  consisting  of  one  lieutenant,  one 

■  Bnle,  Eour  sergeants,  four  corporals,  one 

fifer,  and  if  he  has  any  privates  so 

^  better  for  himself.    In  marching  to  the  re- 

I  be  is  sDte  to  pass  through  the  street 

I  is  honoored  with  the  residence  of  his 

r  iBfiended,  whom  he  resolutely  lays  under 

utioD.     Truly  it  is  delectable  to  be- 

heroes,  as  tliey  march  along,  cast  side 

t  the  npper  windows;  to  collect  the  smiles, 

,  and  the  winiu:,  which  the  enraptured  fair 

ipnteely  on  the  defenders  of  their  country. 

I  baviog  conducted  their  squads  to  their 

cmiiBents,  then  comes  the  turn  of  the  oo- 

with  no  tails,  fbr  all  eyes  are  now 

;  and  the  fag-rags,  and  the  eonociis, 

I  dbmrniers,  having  had  their  hour  of  noto- 

t  emfoimded  and  lost  in  the  military  crowd. 

I  sets  bis  whole  regiment  in  motion;  and 

L  a  nKUlesome  charger,  frisks  and  fidgets, 

,  and  ^hnges  in  front,  to  the  great  enter- 

l«[  the  makitade,  and  the  great  hazard  of 

I  Im  JKigfaboarB.    Having  disfdafed  him- 

ttipfiugs,  his  horse,  and  his  horsenbnship, 

I  arrives  at  ttie  place  of  general  rendez- 

with  the  oniveisal  admiration  of  his 

I  should,  perhaps,  mention  a  squa- 

Tcterans,  most  of  whom  have  seen  a 

!  daring  the  nineteen  or  twenty  years 

e,  and  who,  most  gorgeously  equipped 

I  jackets  and  leather  breeches,  trot  and 

gaUop  and  scamper,  like  little  devils 

street,  and  nook,  and  comer  of  the 

I  great  dread  of  all  old  people  and  sage 
{mUk  yoang  children .    This  is  truly  sublime ! 

I I  call  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
,  «y  friend,  on  what  a  great  scale  is  every 

I  owntry '.    It  is  in  the  style  of  the  wan- 

^«f  tiie  desert  El-tih.    Is  a  village  to  be 

1,  or  a  hamlet  to  be  plundereU,  llie  whole  de- 

9Bt,  for  weeks  beforehand,    is  in  a  bu/z; — such 

:  and  counler-marcliing,  ere  they  can  oon- 

!  Ibetr  ra^ed  forces !  and  the  cons('()iience  is, 

ikMheigre  they  can  bring  their  troops  into  ucUon  tlie 

'*Me  cnteiprise  us  blown. 

^  anny  being  all  happily  collected  on  the  bat- 
*B7?taigh,  perhaps,  two  lioiirs  after  the  time  ap- 
PBiiici.itii  now  the  turn  of  the  bashaw,  with  two 
tak,  IsteiBgaish  himself.  Anibilioii,  my  friend, 
1  alike  in  every  heart;  it  perviides  eadi 
I  km  Ike  bashaw  to  the  (Irum-ni.ijor.  The 
',  ftcdwilh  that  thirst  for  glor)-,  inseparable 
haikeooUe  miod,  is  anxious  to  reap  a  full  share 
^At  bards  of  (be  day,  and  bear  off  his  portion  of 
^■fc^hader.  The  drums  beat,  the  fifes  whistle, 
%  ttiirik  ware  proudly  in  (he  air.     The  signal 


is  given !  thunder  roars  tlie  cannon !  away  goes  the 
bashaw,  and  away  go  the  tails !  The  review  finish- 
ed, evolutions  and  military  manceuvTes  are  generally 
dispensed  with  for  three  excellent  reasons ; — first,  he- 
cause  the  army  knows  very  little  about  them;  se- 
cond, because  as  the  country  has  determined  to  re- 
main always  at  peace,  tliere  is  no  necessity  for  them 
to  know  any  tiling  about  them ;  and  third,  as  it  is  grow- 
ing late,  the  bashaw  must  di^tch,  or  it  will  be  loo 
dark  for  him  to  get  his  quota  of  the  plunder.  He  of 
course  orders  the  whole  army  to  march;  and  now, 
my  friend,  now  comes  the  tug  of  war,  now  is  the 
city  completely  sacked.  Open  fly  the  battery-gates 
— forth  sallies  the  bashaw  with  his  two  tails,  sur- 
rounded by  a  shouting  body-guard  of  boys  and  ne- 
groes !  then  pour  forth  liis  legions,  potent  as  the  pis- 
mires of  the  desert !  the  customary  salutations  of  the 
country  commence — those  tokens  of  joy  and  admira- 
tion which  so  much  annoyed  me  on  first  landing :  the 
air  is  darkened  with  old  hats,  shoes,  and  dead  cats; 
the  soldiers,  no  ways  disheartened,  march  gallantly 
under  their  shade.  On  they  push,  spladi-dash,  mud 
or  no  mud,  down  one  lane,  up  another; — the  martial 
music  resounds  through  every  street;  the  fair  ones 
throng  to  their  windows, — the  soldiers  look  every  way 
bat  straight  forward.  "Carry  arms ! "  cries  the  ba- 
shaw—"tanta-rara,"  brays  the  trumpet— "rub-a- 
dub,"  roars  the  drum— "hnrraw,"  shout  the  raga- 
muffins. The  bashaw  smiles  with  exultation — every 
fog-rag  feels  himself  a  hero — "none  but  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair ! "  Head  of  the  immortal  Amrou,  on 
what  a  great  scale  is  every  thing  in  this  country ! 

Ay,  but  you'll  say,  is  not  this  imfair  that  the  offi- 
cers should  sliare  all  the  sports  while  the  privates  un- 
dergo all  the  fatigue  ?  Truly,  my  friend,  I  indulged 
the  same  idea,  and  pitied  from  my  heart  die  poor  fel- 
lows who  had  to  drabble  throng  the  mud  and  the 
mire,  toilmg  under  ponderous  cocked  hats,  which 
seemed  as  unwieldy,  and  cumbrous,  as  the  shell 
whidi  the  snail  lumbers  along  on  his  back.  I  soon 
found  out,  however,  that  they  have  their  quantum  of 
notoriety.  As  soon  as  the  army  is  dismissed,  the  city 
swarms  with  little  scouting  parties,  who  fire  off  their 
guns  at  every  corner,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  the 
women  and  children  in  their  vicinity;  and  woe  unto 
any  dog,  or  pig,  or  hog,  that  falls  in  the  way  of  these 
magnanunous  warriors ;  they  are  shown  no  quarter. 
Every  gentle  swain  repairs  to  pass  the  evening  at  the 
feet  of  hu  dnlcinea,  to  play  "tlie  soldier  tired  of  war's, 
alarms,"  and  to  captivate  her  with  the  glare  of  his  re- 
gimentals :  excepting  some  ambitious  heroes  who. 
stmt  to  the  theatre,  flame  away  in  llie  front  boxes^ 
and  hector  every  old  apple-woman  in  the  lobbies. 

Siidi,  my  friend,  is  the  gigantic  genius  of  this  nation, 
and  its  faculty  of  swelling  up  nothings  into  import-, 
ance.  Our  bashaw  of  Tripoli  will  review  his  troops,, 
of  some  thousands,  by  an  early  hour  in  Ihe  mornings 
Here  a  review  of  six  hundred  men  is  made  the  mighty 
work  of  a  day!  With  us  a  bashaw  of  two  tails  is 
never  appointed  to  a  command  of  less  than  ten  thou- 
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sand  men ;  bat  here  we  behold  every  rank,  from  the 
foashawdown  tothednun-nugor,  inaforce  of  less  than 
one-tenUi  of  the  number.  By  the  beard  of  Mahomet, 
but  every  thing  here  is  indeed  on  a  great  scale ! 

BT  uneotn  STUcasEN,  gbkt. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  the  other  morning  at  a 
request  from  Will  Wizard  that  I  would  accompany 

him  that  evening  to  Mrs 's  ball.  The  request  was 

simple  enough  in  itself,  it  was  only  singular  as  coming 
from  Will.  Of  all  my  acquaintance  Wizard  is  the 
least  calculated  and  disposed  for  the  society  of  ladies. 
Not  that  hedisHkes  their  company;  on  the  contrary, 
like  every  man  of  pith  and  marrow,  h|  is  a  professed 
admhrer  of  the  sex ;  and  lud  he  been  horn  a  poet, 
would  undoubtedly  have  bespattered  and  be-rhymed 
scMne  hard-named  goddess,  until  she  became  as  fa- 
mous as  Petrardi's  Laura,  or  Waller's  Sacharissa. 
But  Will  is  such  a  confounded  bungler  at  a  how,  has 
so  many  odd  bachelor  habits,  and  finds  it  so  trouble- 
some to  be  gallant,  Ihat  he  generally  prefers  smoking 
bis  cigar  and  telling  his  story  among  cronies  of  his 
«wn  gender;  and  thimdering  long  stories  they  are, 
let  me  tell  you.  Set  Will  once  a-going  about  China 
or  Crim  Tartary,  or  the  Hottentots,  and  heaven  help 
the  poor  victim  who  has  to  endure  his  prolixity;  he 
might  better  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  jack-o'lantern. 
In  one  word— Will  talks  like  a  traveller.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  his  character,  I  was  the  more  alarm- 
ed at  his  inclination  to  visit  a  party;  since  he  has 
often  assured  me,  that  he  considered  it  as  equivalent 
to  being  shut  up  for  three  hours  in  a  steam-engine.  I 
even  wondered  how  he  had  received  an  invitation; 
— this  he  soon  accounted  for.  It  seems  Will,  on  liis 
last  arrival  from  Canton,  had  made  a  present  of  a  case 
of  tea  to  a  lady,  for  whom  he  bad  once  entertained  a 
sneaking  kindness  when  at  grammar-school ;  and  she 
in  return  had  invited  him  to  come  and  drink  some  of 
it;  a  cheap  way  enough  ofpaying  off  little  obligations. 
I  readily  acceded  to  Will's  proposition,  expecting 
much  enterlainment  from  his  eccentric  remarks; 
and  as  he  has  been  absent  some  few  years,  I  antici- 
pated liis  surprise  at  the  splendour  and  el^;ance  of  a 
modem  rout. 

On  calling  for  Will  in  the  evening,  I  found  him  full 
dressed,  waiting  for  me.  I  contemplated  him  with 
absolute  dismay.  As  be  slill  retained  a  spark  of  re- 
gard for  the  lady  who  once  reigned  in  his  affections,  he 
had  been  at  unusual  pains  in  decorating  his  person, 
and  broke  upon  my  sight  arrayed  in  the  true  style 
that  prevailed  among  our  beaux  some  years  ago.  His 
hair  was  turned  up  and  tufted  at  the  top,  frizzled  out 
at  the  cat's,  a  profusion  of  powder  puffed  over  the 
whole,  and  a  long  plaited  dub  swung  gracefkilly  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  describing  a  pleasing  semi-circle 
of  powder  and  pomatum.  His  claret-coloured  coat 
was  .decorated  with  a  profhsion  of  gilt  buttons,  and 
readied  to  his  calves.  His  white  kerseymere  small- 
dothes  were  so  light  that  he  seemed  to  have  grown 
up  in  Ibeni;  and  Ids  ponderous  legs,  which  are  the 


thickest  part  of  his  body,  were  beautifully  clothed  in 
sky-blue  silk  stockings,  once  considered  so  becomMlK. 
But  above  all,  he  prided  himself  upon  bb  w^stcoat 
of  China  silk,  which  might  almost  have  served  a  good 
housewife  for  a  short-gown  :  and  he  boasted  (bat  the 
roses  and  tulips  upon  it  were  the  work  of  Nang-FoH, 
daughter  of  the  great  Chin-Chin-Fou,  whohadfUten 
in  love  with  (he  graces  of  his  person,  and  sent  it  to 
him  as  a  parting  present.  He  assured  me  she  was  a 
perfect  beauty,  with  sweet  obliquity  of  eyes,  and  a 
foot  no  larger  than  the  thumb  of  an  alderman : — he 
then  dilated  most  copiously  on  his  silver-sprigg«d 
dicky,  which  he  assured  me  was  quite  the  rage  among 
the  dashing  young  mandarines  of  Canton. 

I  hold  it  an  ill-natured  office  to  put  any  man  cot  of 
conceit  with  himself;  so  though  I  would  willingly 
have  made  a  little  alteration  in  my  friend  Wizard's 
picturesque  costume ,  yet  I  politely  complimented  him 
on  his  rakish  appearance. 

On  entering  the  room  I  kept  a  good  look-out  on 
Will,  exi)ecting  to  see  him  exhibit  signs  of  surprise; 
but  he  is  one  of  those  knowing  fellows  who  are  never 
surprised  at  any  thing,  or  at  least  will  never  adinow- 
ledge  it.  He  took  his  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
playing  with  his  great  steel  watch-chain ;  and  look- 
ing round  on  the  company,  the  furniture  and  the 
pictures,' witfa  the  air  of  a  man  "  who  had  seen  d — d 
liner  things  in  his  time ; "  and  to  my  utter  confuaon 
artd  dismay,  I  saw  him  coolly  pull  out  his  tillanons 
old  japanned  tobacco-box,  ornamented  with  a  botUe, 
a  pipe,  and  a  scurvy  motto,  and  help  himself  to  a  quid 
in  face  of  all  the  company. 

I  knew  it  was  all  in  vain  to  find  fault  with  a  fisUow 
of  Will's  socratic  turn,  who  is  never  to  be  putontof 
humour  with  himself;  so,  after  be  had  given  his  box 
its  prescriptive  rap,  and  returned  it  to  hii  pocket,  I 
drew  him  into  a  corner,  where  we  might  oDserve  the 
company  \«ithout  being  prominent  objects  ourselves. 

"And  pray  who  is  that  stylish  figure,"  said  Will, 
"  who  blazes  away  in  red,  like  a  volcano,  and  who 
seems  wrapped  in  flames  like  a  fiery  dragon  ?  " — 
That,  cried  I,  is  Miss  Laurelia  Dashaway ; — she  is 
the  highest  flash  of  the  (on— has  much  whim  and 
more  eccentricity,  and  has  reduced  many  an  unhappy 
gentleman  to  stupidity  by  her  charms;  you  see  she 
holds  out  the  red  flag  in  token  of  "no  quarter." 
"  Then  keep  me  safe  out  of  the  sphere  of  her  attrac- 
tions," cried  Will;  "I  would  not  e'en  come  in  contact 
with  her  train,  lest  it  should  scorch  me  like  the  tail  of 
a  comet.— But  who,  I  beg  of  you,  is  that  amiable 
youth  who  is  handing  along  a  young  lady,  and 
at  the  same  time  contemplating  hit  sweet  person 
in  a  mirror  as  he  passes?"  His  name,  said  I,  is 
Billy  Dimple; — be  is  a  universal  smiler,  and  would 
(ravel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  smile  on  every 
body  as  he  passed.  Dimple  is  a  slave  to  the  ladies 
— a  hero  at  tea-parties,  and  is  fumous  at  the  pi- 
rouette and  the  pigeon- wing;  a  fiddle-stick  is  hte  idol, 
and  a  dance  his  elysium.  "A-very  pretty  youi^ 
gentleman,  truly,"  cried  Wizard ;  "  he  reminds  me 
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Ol*  tmm^t^Y  bean  at  Hayti.  Yoa  must  know 
^IgLibrai^pMiinKNis  Dessalines  gave  a  great  ball 
6ae  sultry  summer's  evening.  Dessy 
le  frcot  o-onies ; — hand  and  glove  :^ne  of 
IhtMlleandeEceiMting  great  men  I  ever  knew. — 
Sakati^j  of  Mack  and  yellow  beauties !  sgch  a 
jwrfMiili  II  baDdkerchie&,  red  beads,  cocks'  tails 
i'  feathers ! — It  was,  as  here,  who  should 
higbest  lop-knot,  drag  the  longest  tail,  or 
Ibe  greatest  variety  of  combs,  colours,  and 
IHKgaws.  In  Ifae  middle  of  the  rout,  when  all  was 
li^  iiip-dop,  dack,  and  perfume,  who  should  en- 
ferbal  Tacky  Squa^ !  The  yellow  beauties  blushed 
Uk,  aad  tbe  black  ones  blushed  as  red  as  they  could, 
nApleasiiic;  and  there  was  a  universal  agitation 
«f  fans!  Every  eye  brightened  and  whitened  to  see 
Twky ;  far  Ik  was  tbe  pride  of  the  court,  the  pink 
flf  eoorleiy,  Ifae  mirror  of  fashion,  the  adoration  of  all 
ttesaMe  6^  ones  of  Hayti.  Such  breadth  of  nose, 
aaeh  cniienaoe  of  lip !  his  shins  had  the  true  cu- 
re;— his  face  in  dancing  shone  like  a 
;  and  provided  yoa  kept  to  windward  of  him  in 
■er,  I  do  not  know  a  sweeter  youth  in  all  Hayti 
Tacky  Sqjueeh.  When  he  laughed,  there  ap- 
eatVoeu-  a  cbevaax-de-frise  of  teeth, 
the  skirk's  in  whiteness.  He  could 
leaMrtb-wester;  play  on  a  three-stringed 
ApcOo ;  and  as  to  dancing,  no  Long-Island 
_  sfaoiBe  yoa  "  douWe-trouble,"  or  "  hoe 

«aBaiiii%  potatoes,"  more  scientifically  :  in  short, 
hajHvavecoad  Lothario,  and  the  dusky  nymplis  of 
Afl^iKand  all,  declared  him  a  perfect  Adonis. 
IM7  wlii  il  ahout,  whistling  to  himself,  without 
tr:^±il'^^  _i,  i-iixly ;  aiul  liLs  iioiichnlanee  was  irre- 
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I  fbuod  Will  had  got  neck  and  heels  into  one  of 
his  tnveler's  stories ;  and  there  is  no  knowini;  how 
6r  he  would  have  run  his  parallel  between  Itilly 
Dimpieaad  Tucky  Squash,  had  iiol  the  niusii;  struck 
wf  Inm  an  adjoining  apartment,  anil  sununoned  tbe 
(■iipaay  to  the  dance.  Tiie  sound  seemed  to  have 
« insptrins  eOect  on  honest  Will,  and  he  procured 
thehamJ  of  an  old  aci|uaintance  for  a  couiilry-dance. 
kkifpened  to  be  the  fashionable  one  of  "  Tlie  devil 
MMog  the  Tailors,"  which  is  so  vociferously  de- 
lal  every  ball  and  assembly ;  and  many  n  lorn 
■id  0iany  an  unfortunate  toe,  did  rue  the 
;of  that  night;  for  Will  thundered  down  the 
^■ae  fke  a  ooadi  and  six,  sometimes  right,  some- 
fiis  ■mii^  .  now  running  over  half  a  score  of  little 
Fccadaco,  and  now  making  sad  inroads  into  ladies' 
aiWflb«adai6  ami  spangled  tails.  As  every  part 
of  WVshiiy  partook  of  the  exertion,  he  shook  from 
ihead  such  volumes  of  powder,  that  like 
i«Blbe  first  interview  witli  Queen  Dido, 
>.  be  aid  to  have  been  enveloped  in  a  cloud. 
Idr  WW  WUFs  partner  an  insignincanl  figure  in  the 
e;  sbc  was  a  young  lady  of  most  voluminous  pro- 
thai  quivercil  at  every  skip ;  and  being 
I  op  ill  liie  fashionable  style  with  whalebone, 


stay-tape  and  bockram,  looked  like  an  apple  pudding 
tied  in  the  middle;  or,  taking  her  flamuig  dress  into 
consideration,  like  a  bed  and  bolsters  rolled  up  m  a 
suit  of  red  curtains.  The  dance  finished, — I  would 
gladly  liave  Uken  Will  off,  but  no ;— he  was  now  in 
one  of  his  happy  moods,  and  there  was  no  doing  any 
thing  with  him.  He  insisted  on  my  introducing  him 
to  Miss  Sophy  Sparkle,  a  yonng  lady  unrivalled  for 
playfiil  wit  and  innocent  vivacity,  and  who,  like  a 
brilliant,  adds  lustre  to  the  front  of  fashion.  I  ac- 
cordingly presented  him  to  her,  and  began  a  conver- 
sation, in  which,  I  thought,  he  might  lake  a  share ; 
but  no  such  thing.  Will  took  his  stand  before  her, 
straddling  like  a  colossus,  with  his  bands  in  his  poc- 
kets, and  an  air  of  the  most  profound  attention ;  nor 
did  he  pretend  to  open  his  lips  for  some  time,  until, 
upon  some  lively  sally  of  hers,  he  electrified  the 
whole  company  with  a  most  intolerable  burst  of 
lau^ter.  What  was  to  be  done  with  such  an  incor- 
rigible fellow  ?— To  add  to  my  distress,  tbe  first  word 
he  spoke  was  to  tell  Miss  Sparkle  that  something  she 
said  reminded  liim  of  a  circumstance  that  happened 
to  him  in  China : — and  at  it  he  went,  in  the  true  tra- 
veller style — described  the  Chinese  mode  of  eating 
rice  with  chopsticks ; — entered  into  a  long  eulogium 
on  the  succulent  qualities  of  boiled  birds'  nests ;  and 
I  made  my  escape  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  squatting  down  on  the  floor,  to  show 
how  the  little  Chinese  Joshes  sit  cross-legged. 


No.  VI.— FBIDAT.  MARCH  20,  IMRT. 

raoa  at  iLBon-CBAii. 

The  Cockloft  family,  of  which  I  have  made  such 
frequent  mention,  is  of  great  antiquity,  if  there  beany 
truUi  in  the  genealogical  tree  which  hangs  up  in  my 
cousin's  library.  They  trace  their  descent  from  a  ce- 
lebrated Roman  knight,  cousin  to  the  progenitor  of 
his  Migesty  of  Britain,  who  left  his  native  country  on 
occasion  of  some  disgust;  and  coming  into  Wales,  be- 
came a  great  favourite  of  Prince  Madoc,  and  accom- 
panied tliat  famous  argonaut  in  the  voyage  which 
ended  in  the  discovery  of  this  continent.— Though  a 
member  of  the  family,  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  portion  of  their  annals, 
to  the  great  vexation  of  cousin  Christopher,  who  islook- 
ed  up  to  as  the  head  of  our  house ;  and  who,  though  as 
orthodox  as  a  bishop,  would  sooner  give  up  the  whole 
decalogue  than  lop  off  a  single  lunb  of  the  family  tree. 
From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  the  rule  for  the 
Cocklofts  to  marry  one  of  their  own  name;  and  as 
they  always  bred  like  rabbits,  the  family  has  increas- 
ed and  multiplied  like  that  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In  truth 
their  number  is  almost  incredible ;  and  you  can  hardly 
go  into  any  part  of  the  country  without  starting  a 
warren  of  genuine  Cocklofts.  Every  person  of 'the 
least  observation  or  experience  must  liave  observed 
that  where  this  practice  of  manning  cousins,  and  se- 
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oond  cousins,  prerails  in  a  family,  every  member,  in 
theconneof  a  few  generations,  I>ecomes  queer,  humor- 
ons,  and  original ;  as  modi  disUngoished  firom  tlie 
common  race  of  mongrels  as  if  he  were  of  a  different 
species.  This  has  tiappened  in  our  family,  and  par- 
ticolarly  in  that  branch  of  it  of  which  Christopher 
Cockloft,  Esq.,  is  the  head.— Christopher  is,  m  (act, 
the  only  married  man  of  the  name  who  resides  in 
town;  his  family  is  small,  havii^  lost  most  of  his 
children  when  yoang,  by  the  excessive  care  he  took 
to  bring  them  up  like  vegetables.  This  was  one  of 
his  first  whim-whams,  and  a  confounded  one  it  was ; 
as  his  children  might  have  UM,  had  they  not  fallen 
victims  to  his  experiment  t>efore  they  conld  talk.  He 
bad  got,  from  some  qoadc  philosopher  or  other,  a  no- 
tion that  there  was  a  complete  analogy  between  chil- 
dren and  plants,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  both  reared 
aHke.  Accordingly  he  sprinkled  them  every  morning 
with  water,  laid  them  out  hi  the  sun,  as  he  did  his 
geraniums;  and  if  the  season  was  remarkably  dry, 
repeated  this  vrise  experiment  three  or  fiour  times  of  a 
morning.  The  consequence  was,  the  poor  little  souls 
died  one  after  the  other,  except  Jeremy  and  his  two 
sisters ;  \fho,  to  be  sure,  are  a  trio  of  as  odd,  mummy- 
looking  originals  as  ever  Hogarth  foncied  in  his  most 
happy  moments.  Mrs  Cockloft,  the  larger  if  not  the 
better  half  of  my  cousin,  often  remonstrated  against 
this  vegetable  theory ; — and  even  brought  the  parson 
of  the  parish  in  which  my  cousin's  country  house  is 
situated,  to  her  aid ;  but  in  vain :  Christopher  persist- 
ed, and  attributed  the  failure  of  his  plan  to  its  not  hav- 
ing been  exactly  conformed  to.  As  I  have  mentioned 
Mrs  Cockloft,  I  may  as  well  say  a  little  more  about 
her  wliilc  I  am  in  the  humour.  She  is  a  lady  of  won- 
derful notability,  a  warm  admirer  of  shining  maho- 
gany, clean  hearths,  and  her  husband,  whom  she  con- 
siders the  wisest  man  m  the  world,  baUng  Will  Wi- 
zard and  the  parson  of  our  parish ;  the  last  of  whom  is 
her  orade  on  all  occasions.  She  goes  constantly  to 
church  every  Sunday  and  saint's-day,  and  insists  upon 
it  that  no  man  is  endtled  to  ascend  a  pulpit  unless  he 
has  been  ordained  by  a  bbhop;  nay,  so  for  does  she 
carry  her  orthodoxy,  that  all  the  ai^uments  in  the 
world  will  never  persuade  her  that  a  Presbyterian  or 
Baptist,  or  even  a  Calvinist,  has  any  possible  chance 
of  going  to  heaven.  Above  every  thing  else,  how- 
ever, she  abhors  Paganism ; — can  scarcely  refram  from 
laying  violent  hands  on  a  Pantheon  when  she  meets 
with  it;  and  was  very  nigh  going  into  hysterics,  when 
my  cousin  insisted  that  one  of  his  boys  should  be  chris- 
tened alter  our  laureate,  because  the  parson  of  the 
parish  had  told  her  that  Pindarwasthenameof  a  Pagan 
writer,  famous  for  his  love  of  boxing-matches,  wrest- 
ling, and  horse-racing.  To  sum  up  all  her  qualifica- 
tions in  the  shortest  possible  way,  Mrs  Cockloft  is,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  good  sort  of  a  woman ; 
and  I  often  congratulate  my  cotisin  on  possessing  her. 
The  rest  of  the  Eimily  consists  of  Jeremy  Cockloft  the 
younger,  who  has  already  been  nientioned,  and  the 
two  Miss  Cocklofts,  or  rather  the  young  ladies,  as  they 


have  been  called  by  tbe  servants  titne  out  of  oiind 
not  that  they  are  really  young,  the  younger  intm 
somewhat  on  the  shady  side  of  thirty— but  it  fan  eve 
been  the  custom  to  call  every  member  of  ther  famil 
young  under  fifty.  In  the  south-east  comef  of  tJi 
house,  I  hold  quiet  possession  of  an  oM-feshioned  apart 
ment,  where  myself  and  my  elbow-chair  are  suffere 
to  amuse  ourselves  undisturbed,  save  at  meal  timef 
This  apartment  old  Cockloft  has  liwetiously  denemi 
nated  Cousin  Launoe's  Paradise;  and  the  good  ol< 
gentleman  has  two  or  three  liivourite  jokes  aboat  h 
which  are  served  up  as  regularly  as  the  standing  fii 
mily-disb  of  beef-steaks  and  onions,  whiA  every  da; 
maintains  its  station  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  in  defkmo 
of  mutton,  poultry,  or  even  vemsonitsdf. 

Though  the  famfly  is  apparently  small,  yet,  Ufc 
most  old  establishments  of  the  kind,  it  does  not  wan 
Cm-  honorary  members.  It  b  tbe  city  rendezvous  of  th< 
Coddofts;  and  we  are  continually  enlivened  bf  tbt 
company  of  half  a  score  of  undes,  aunts,  and  cousin 
in  tbe  fortieth  remove,  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  profess  a  wonderful  regard  for  Cousin  Chcistopber 
and  overwhelm  every  member  of  lus  honsehokl,  dowi 
to  the  cook  in  the  kitchen,  with  thra*  attentions.  W< 
have  for  three  weeks  past  been  greeted  with  the  eon» 
pany  of  two  worthy  old  spinsters,  who  came  dowi 
from  the  country  to  settle  a  law-suit.  They  han 
done  little  else  but  retail  stories  of  their  village  neigii 
hours,  knit  stockings,  and  take  snuff,  all  the  lime  the] 
have  been  here  :  the  whole  family  are  bewBderet 
with  churchyard  tales  of  sheeted  ghosts,  and  wbiv 
horses  without  heads,  and  not  one  of  the  old  servanti 
dare  budge  an  inch  after  dark  without  a  nuuieram 
company  at  bis  heeb.  My  cousin's  visitors,  however, 
always  return  his  hospitality  with  due  gratitude,  «ac 
now  and  then  remind  him  of  their  fraternal  r^ard, 
by  a  present  of  a  pot  of  apple  sweetmeats,  or  a  barrei 
of  sour  cider  at  Christmas.  Jeremy  displays  himsd 
to  great  advantage  among  his  country  relations,  wIm 
all  think  hkn  a  prodigy,  and  often  stand  astmmied,  it 
"gaping  wonderment,"  at  his  natural  philossphy.  Hi 
lately  frightened  a  simple  old  unde  almost  out  of  hit 
wits,  by  givmg  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  earth  wonk 
one  day  be  scorched  to  ashes  by  the  eecentric  gamboli 
of  the  famous  comet,  so  much  talked  of;  and  posilivd; 
asserted  that  this  world  revolved  round  the  sun,  am 
that  the  moon  was  certainly  inhabited. 

The  family  mansion  bears  equal  marks  of  antiquity 
with  its  inhaUtants.  As  the  Cocklofts  are  remarkaUi 
Ibr  their  attachment  to  every  thing  that  has  remaine< 
long  in  the  famfly,  they  are  bigoted  t«wards  their  olc 
edifice,  and  I  dare  say  would  sooner  have  it  crumbh 
about  their  ears  than  abandon  it.  The  oonsequeno 
b,  it  has  been  so  patched  up  and  repaired,  that  it  hai 
become  as  full  of  whims  and  oddities  as  its  tenants : 
requires  to  be  nursed  and  humoured  like  a  gouty  ok 
alderman ;  and  reminds  one  of  the  famous  ship  ii 
which  a  certain  admiral  drcnmnavigated  the  globe 
which  was  so  patched  and  timbeied,  in  order  to  pre 
serve  so  great  a  curiosity,  that  at  length  net  a  partid 
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iIiIk  a^iai  remained.    Whenever  the  wind  blows, 

\jj^  iMmmtim  makes  a  perikMis  groaning ;  and  every 

'iiJbixsHeio  Biafce  a  day's  woi-k  for  the  carpenter, 

«|HlH^a|MMi  it  as  regularly  as  the  femily  physi- 

OBi  nit  prediledioD  for  every  thing  that  has  been 

ki|p^  the  family  shows  itself  in  every  particular. 

IhtlMitiiii  are  all  grown  grey  in  Uie  service  of  our 

!■»  We  have  a  UlUe,  M,  crusty,  grey-headed 

jp%  who  has  lived  tbrough  two  or  three  generations 

fit  Cocklofts,  and,  of  course,  has  become  a  per- 

Mip  «f  no  little  importance  in  the  household.    He 

oh  ail  the  funily  by  tlieir  Christian  names ;  tells 

hi^  stories  aboat  how  be  dandled  them  on  his  knee 

vkea  Ifaey  were  cfaildre'n;  and  is  a  complete  Cockloft 

drande  Cw  the  last  seventy  years.    The  family  car- 

mft  was  made  in  the  last  French  war,  and  the  old 

smost  indubitably  foaled  in  Noah's  ark— 

irvelloasly,  in  gravity  of  demeanour. 

Htm  animalg  which  may  be  seen  any  day  of  the 

yor  ■  dKslreets  of  Philadelphia ,  walking  their  snail's 


I 


in  a  row,  and  harmouioosly  jingling 
Wlmn-wtuuns  are  the  inheritance  of  the 
wl  every  member  of  the  household  is  a 
«■»  geaertt,  from  the  master  down  to  the 
The  verr  cats  and  dogs  are  humorists;  and 
a  Kule  sonmdrel  of  a  cur,  who,  whenever 
beSs  ring,  will  run  to  the  street  door,  turn 
up  Tjis  JHee  in  the  wind,  and  howl  most  pileously. 
Jetcmj  iosigts  that  this  is  owing  lo  a  peculiar  delicacy 
in  the  oiganization  of  bis  ears,  and  supports  his  pusi- 
tiMkynaiy  learned  arguineiils  which  iiubody  can 
■adanbnd;  bat  I  am  of  opinion  thai  it  is  a  mere  Cock- 
loft wkaa-wtiam,  which  the  Httle  cur  indul!,'es,  being 
faemdedfrom  a  race  of  dogs  which  has  (luurisiied  in 
fhe  bmly  ever  since  the  time  of  my  grandfather. 

A  frapensity  to  save  every  thing  that  bears  the 
ttaiBp  of  family  antiquity  has  accumulated  an  abun- 
Ancenf  trumpery  and  rubbish  with  which  the  house 
ii  euBBBiberetl,  from  ihe  cellar  lo  the  gnrrel;  and 
every  roaoi,  and  closet,  and  corner,  is  crammed  with 
!■(■  iLgjsed chairs, clocks  without  hands,  swords  w  it  ti- 
MlanihlBrdg,  cocked  hats,  broken  candlesticks,  and 
JaUag'-flaSMS  with  frames  rarveil  into  fantastic  shape 
tf  feMfaered  sheep,  woolly  birds,  and  otiier  animals 
no  name  except  in  books  of  heraldry. — The 
maht^any  chairs  in  the  parlour  are  of  such 
yroporlions,  that  it  is  quite  a  serious  im- 
to  j^lant  one  of  them  across  the  room ;  and 
make  a  most  eciuivocal  noise  when  you  sit 
ia  a  hurry  :  the  mantel-piece  is  decorate<l  with 
taafBered  earthen  shephei-desses — some  of  which 
toes,  and  others  without  noses;  and  the 
is  pmisbed  out  with  Dutch  tiles,  exhibit- 
or »  gicaivriety  of  Scripture  pieces,  which  my  good 
oU  MHd  af  aannn  takes  infinite  delight  in  c.xplniuing. 
I^MV  Jereoiy  haes  Iheiii  as  he  does  poison ;  fur  while 
^^a  fmuuker,  be  mx  obliged  by  his  mother  to  learn  the 
^^■liMary  of  a  Oe  every  Snnday  morning  liefore  she 
^KvaaU  penaU  him  to  join  his  playmates  :  this  was  a 
^^UadHe  aAir  for  Jeremy,  who  by  (he  time  he  had 


learned  the  last  had  forgotten  the  first,  and  was  oblig- 
ed to  begin  again.  He  assured  me  the  other  day,  with 
a  round  college  oath,  that  if  the  old  house  stood  out 
till  he  inherited  it,  he  would  have  these  tiles  taken 
out,  and  ground  into  powder,  for  the  perfect  hatred 
he  bore  them. 

My  cousin  Christopher  enjoys  unlimited  authority 
in  the  mansion  of  his  forefathers;  he  is  truly  what 
may  be  termed  a  hearty  old  blade — has  a  florid,  sun- 
shiny conntenanoe,  and,  if  yon  will  only  praise  his 
wine,  and  laugh  at  his  long  stories,  himself  and  his 
honse  are  heartily  at  your  service.  The  first  condi- 
tion is  indeed  easily  complied  with,  for,  to  tell  the 
tmth,  his  wine  is  excellent;  but  his  stories,  being  not 
of  the  best,  and  often  repeated,  are  apt  to  create  a 
disposition  to  yawn,  being,  in  addition  to  their  other 
qualities,  most  unreasonably  long.  His  prolixity  is 
the  more  afflicting  to  me,  since  I  have  all  his  stories 
by  heart ;  and  when  he  enters  upon  one,  it  reminds 
me  of  Newark  causeway,  where  the  traveller  sees 
the  end  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  To  the  great 
misfortune  of  all  his  acquaintance,  cousin  Cockloft  is 
blessed  with  a  most  provoking  retentive  memory,  and 
can  give  day  and  date,  and  name  and  age  and  cir- 
cumstance, with  most  unfeeling  precision.  These, 
however,  are  but  trivial  foibles,  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  with  a  kind  of  tender  respectful  pity,  by 
tliose  who  know  with  what  a  rich  redundant  harvest 
of  kindness  and  generosity  his  heart  is  stored.  It  would 
deUght  yon  to  see  with  what  social  gladness  he  wel- 
comes a  visitor  into  his  house;  and  tlie  poorest  man 
that  enters  his  door  never  leaves  it  without  a  cordial 
invitation  to  sit  down  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine.  By 
the  honest  farmers  round  his  country  seat,  he  is  looked 
np  to  with  love  and  reverence;  they  never  pass  Iiim 
by  without  his  inquiring  after  the  welfare  of  their  fa- 
milies, and  receiving  a  cordial  shake  of  his  liberal  liand. 
There  are  but  two  classes  of  people  who  are  thrown 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  hospitality — and  these  are 
Frenchmen  and  democrats.  The  old  gentleman  con- 
siders it  treason  against  the  majesty  of  good  breeding 
to  speak  to  any  visitor  with  his  hat  on;  but  tlie  moment 
a  democrat  enters  his  door,  he  forthwith  bids  his 
man  Pompey  bring  his  hat,  puts  it  on  his  head,  and 
salutes  him  with  an  appalling  "  Well,  sir,  what  do  you 
want  with  me?" 

He  has  a  profound  contempt  for  Frenchmen,  and 
firmly  believes  that  they  eat  nothing  but  frogs  and 
soup-maigre  in  their  own  country.  This  unlucky 
prejndice  is  partly  owing  to  my  great  annt  Pamela 
having  been,  many  years  ago,  rnn  away  with  by  a 
French  Count,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  a  ge- 
neration of  barbers;  and  partly  to  a  little  vivid  spark 
of  toryism,  which  bums  in  a  secret  comer  of  his  heart. 
He  was  a  loyal  subject  of  the  crown;  has  hardly  yet 
recovered  tlie  shock  of  Independence;  and,  though 
he  does  not  care  to  own  it,  always  does  honour  to  his 
Majesty's  birtli-day,  by  inviting  a  few  cavaliers,  like 
himself,  to  dinner;  and  gracing  his  table  with  more 
than  ordinary  festivity.    If  by  chance  the  revolution 
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is  mentioned  beft>re  him,  my  cousin  shakes  his  head ; 
and  you  may  see,  if  you  take  good  note,  a  larking 
smile  of  contempt  in  the  corner  of  his  eye,  which 
marks  a  decided  disapprobation  of  the  sound.  He 
once,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  observed  to  me  tiiat 
green  peas  were  a  month  later  than  they  were  under 
the  old  government.  But  the  most  eccentric  mani- 
festation of  loyaltyhe  ever  gave  was  making  a  voyage 
to  Halifax  for  no  other  reason  under  heaven  but  to 
hear  his  Majesty  prayed  for  in  church,  as  be  used  to 
be  here  formerly.  This  he  never  could  lie  brought 
fairly  to  acknowledge ;  but  it  is  a  certain  fact,  I  assure 
you. — It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  person,  so  much 
given  to  long  story-teliiog  as  my  cousin,  should  take  a 
liking  to  another  of  the  same  diaracter;  but  so  it  is 
with  the  old  gentleman— bis  prime  favourite  and  com- 
panion is  Will  Wizard,  who  is  almost  a  member  of 
the  femily,  and  will  sit  before  the  fire,  and  screw  his 
phiz,  and  spin  away  tremendous  long  stories  of  his 
travels,  for  a  whole  evening,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  old  gentleman  and  lady,  and  e^>ecially  of  the 
young  ladies,  who,  like  Desdemoua,  do  "  seriously  in- 
cline,"and  listen  to  him  with  innumerable  "  O  dears," 
"  is  it  possibles, "  and  who  look  upon  him  as  asecond 
Sindbad  the  sailor. 

The  Miss  Cocklofts,  whose  pardon  I  crave  for  not 
having  particularly  introduced  them  before,  are  a  pair 
of  delectable  damsels ;  who,  having  purloined  and 
locked  up  the  £inuly-bible,  pass  for  just  what  age  they 
please  to  plead  guilty  to.  Barbara,  (he  eldest,  has 
long  since  reigned  the  character  of  a  belle,  and  adopt- 
ed that  staid,  aober,  demure,  snuff-taking  air,  beocmi- 
ing  her  years  and  discretion.  She  is  a  good-natured 
soul,  whom  I  never  saw  in  a  passion  but  once ;  and 
that  was  occanoned  by  seeing  an  old  bvourite  beau 
of  hers  kiss  the  hand  of  a  pretty  blooming  girl ;  and, 
in  truth,  she  only  got  angry  because,  as  she  very  pro- 
perly said,  it  was  spoiling  the  child.  Her  sister  Mar- 
gery, or  Maggie,  as  she  is  familiarly  termed,  seemed 
disposed  to  maintain  her  post  as  a  belle,  until  a  few 
months  since;  when  accidentally  hearing  a  gentleman 
observe  that  she  broke  very  last,  she  suddenly  left  off 
going  to  the  assembly,  took  a  cat  into  high  fovour,  and 
b^an  to  rail  at  the  forward  pertness  of  young  misses. 
From  that  moment  I  set  her  down  for  an  old  maid; 
and  so  she  is, "  by  the  hand  of  my  body. "  The  young 
ladies  are  still  visited  by  some  half  dozen  of  veteran 
beaux,  who  grew  and  flourished  in  the  haut  ton  when 
the  Miss  Cocklofts  were  quite  children,  but  have  been 
brushed  rather  rudely  by  the  hand  of  time,  who,  to  say 
the  truth,  can  do  almost  any  thing  but  make  people 
young.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  still  warm  candi- 
dates for  female  bvour;  look  venerably  tender,  and 
repeat  over  and  over  the  same  honeyed  speeches  and 
sugared  sentiments  to  the  little  belles  that  they  pour- 
ed so  profusely  into  the  ears  of  their  mothers.  I  beg 
leave  here  to  give  notice,  that  by  this  sketch  I  mean 
no  reflection  on  old  bachelors;  on  the  contrary,  I 
hold,  that  next  to  a  fine  lady,  the  neplw  ultra,  an 
old  bachelor  is  the  most  charming  being  upoa  earth ; 


inasmuch  as  by  living  in  "  single  blessedness, "  he  of 
course  does  just  as  he  pleases ;  and  if  he  has  any  eg;  / 
nius  must  acquire  a  plentiful  stock  of  whims,  an^Um-    . 
dities,  and  whalebone  habits ;  without  which  I  esteem 
a  man  to  be  mere  beef  without  mustard,  good  for  no- 
thing at  all,  but  to  run  on  errands  for  ladies,  take  boxes 
at  the  theatre,  and  act  the  part  of  a  screen  at  tea-    , 
parties,  or  a  walking-stick  in  the  streets.    I  merely 
speak  of  those  old  boys  who  infest  public  walks, 
pounce  upon  ladies  from  every  corner  of  the  street, 
and  worry  and  frisk  and  amble,  and  caper  before,  be- 
hind, and  round  about  the  fashionable  belles,  like  old 
ponies  in  a  pasture,  striving  to  supply  the  absence  of 
youthful  whim  and  hilarity,  by  grimaces  and  grins, 
and  artificial  vivacity.    I  have  sometimes  seen  one  oiif    i 
these  "  reverend  youths  "  endeavouring  to  elevate  his    , 
wintry  passions  into  something  like  love,  by  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  beauty;  and  it  did  remind  me  of  a 
moth  attempting  to  fly  llirough  a  pane  of  glass  towards 
a  light  without  ever  approaching  near  enough  to  warm 
itself,  or  scorch  its  wings.  < 

Never,  I  firmly  believe,  did  there  exist  a  family  that 
went  more  by  tangents  than  the  Cocklofts.— Every 
thing  is  governed  by  whim ;  and  if  one  member  starts 
a  new  freak,  away  all  the  rest  fcrilow  on  like  wild    '' 
geese  in  a  string.    As  tlie  family,  the  servants,  .the  '^ 
horses,  cats  and  dogs,  have  all  grown  old  together,  ^' 
they  have  accommodated  themselves  to  each  other's 
habits  completely;  and  though  every  body  of  them  is  '^- 
fuU  of  odd  points,  angles,  rhomboids,  and  ins  and  ooU,  ' '' 
yet  somehow  or  otiier,  they  harmonize  together  like    '^ 
so  many  straight  lines;  and  it  is  truly  a  grateful    ^ 
and  refreshing  sight  to  see  them  agree  so  well .  Should     ' 
one,  however,  get  out  of  tune,  it  is  like  a  cracked    '- 
fiddle,  the  wlude  concert  is  ajar;   you  perceive  a 
cloud  over  every  brow  m  the  house,  and  ev^  the  old 
chairs  seem  to  creak  affectuoso.    If  my  cousin,  as  he 
is  rather  apt  to  do,  betray  any  symptoms  of  vexation     i 
or  uneasiness,  no  matter  about  what,  he  is  worried  to     i 
death  with  inquiries,  which  answer  no  other  end  but    .  < 
to  demonstrate  tlie  good-will  of  the  inquirer,  and  put     j 
him  in  a  passion;  for  every  body  knows  bow  provoking  ,  i 
it  is  to  be  cut  shortina  fit  of  tlie  blues,  by  an  impertinent    ] 
question  about "  what  is  the  matter  ? "  when  a  man    i 
can't  tell  himself.    I  remember  a  few  montlis  ago  the    i 
old  gentleman  came  home  in  quite  a  squall;  kicked 
poor  Cxsar,  tlie  mastiff^  out  of  his  way,  as  he  came    , 
tluough  the  liall ;  threw  his  hat  on  the  tal>le  witb 
most  violent  emphasis,  and  pulling  out  his  box,  took 
three  huge  pinches  of  snuff,  and  threw  a  fourth  into   , 
the  cat's  eyes  as  he  sat  purring  his  astonishment  by   | 
the  fire-side.    This  was  enough  to  set  tlie  body  politic   { 
going ;  Mrs  Cockloft  began"  my  dearing"  it  as  Castas  ^ 
tongue  could  move ;  the  young  ladies  took  each  a  stand  , 
at  an  elbow  of  his  cliair ;  Jeremy  marshalled  in  rear  ; 
the  servants  came  tumbling  in;  the  mastiff  put  op  an  i 
inquiring  nose;  and  even  grimalkin,  after  he    had 
cleansed  his  wfajskers  and  finished  sneezing,  discover- 
ed indnbit^e  signs  of  sympathy.    After  the  most  af- 
fectionate inquiries  on  all  shies,  it  turned  oat  that  my 
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;  the  street,  bad  got  his  silk  stock- 

ilopiiteRd  trith  mud  by  a  coach,  which  it  seems 

!  ts  a  dashing  gentleman  who  had  formerly 

i  (he  family  with  hot  rolls  and  muffins !    Mrs 

llberenpon  turned  up  her  eyes,  and  the  young 

Ubfbor  noses ;  and  it  would  have  edifled  a  whole 

«pi|aliDa  to  hear  the  conTersalion  which  took  place 

oMTBiBg  the  insolence  of  upstarts,  and  the  vulgar- 

1^  wndd-be  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  strive  to 

•age  from  low  life  by  dashing  about  in  carriages  to 

fiyaiisit  two  doors  off;  giving  parties  to  people  who 

bt^  3t  dtem,  and  catting  all  their  old  friends. 

THEATRICS. 

n   WILUAa  WUIBD,  ESO. 

I  wvn,  a  tew  evenings  since,  to  the  theatre,  ac- 


i 


by  my  friend  'Stndlikens,  the  Cockney, 
who  if  a  man  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  Cinderella, 
Yikrtiu  mA  Orson,  Bloe  Beard,  and  all  those  recon- 
30  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  understand 
drama.  'Sbidlikens  is  one  of  those  into- 
knile  fdows  who  will  never  be  pleased  with  any 
thMgaafil  be  has  turned  and  twisted  it  divers  ways, 
toMeif  it  ooffTespands  with  his  notions  of  congniity ; 
andaiWeK  none  of  the  quickest  in  liis  ratiocinations, 
he  wK  anmrtimes  come  out  with  his  approbation, 
every  borfy  else  has  forgotten  the  cause  which 
ISadlikens  is,  moreover,  a  great  critic,  for 
hedaiiteit  with  every  thing;  this  being  what  I  un- 
deHtanl  by  modem  criticism.  He,  however,  is  pleas>- 
<if>  «taowlei%e  that  our  theatre  is  not  so  despi- 
ifaings  considered ;  and  really  thinks  Cooper 
•f«r  best  actors.  The  play  was  Othello,  and,  to 
iperibtey  mind  freely,  I  Ihiiik  I  have  seen  it  perfonu- 
•4  andi  worse  in  my  lime.  'J'he  actors,  I  lirnily  l)e- 
feve,dSd  tbeir  best ;  and  whenever  lliis  is  tlie  case,  no 
nan  iiai  a  right  to  Hnd  fault  with  them,  in  my  opiniun. 
Little  Rniherford,  the  llosciiis  of  the  Piiila(Jel[)hia 
theatre,  looked  as  big  as  possible ;  and  wliat  he  want- 
eiioaze  he  made  up  in  frowning.  I  like  tVowniii^'  in 
H^Driy;  and  if  a  man  but  keeps  liis  forehead  in  pro|)er 
wrinkle.  talk.s  big,  and  takes  long  strides  on  the  st^ige, 
I  ahrsrys  set  him  down  as  a  great  tragedian ;  and  sp 
itKOMr  friend  'Sbidlikens. 
Beiire  the  lirst  act  was  over,  'Sbidlikens  began  to 


bis  critical  wootlcn  sword  like  a  harlequin. 
femnd  fault  with  Cooper  for  not  having  made 
as  black  as  a  negro;  "for,"  said  lie,  "that 
an  arrant  black  appears  from  several  ex- 
of  Ibe  play ;  as  for  instance,  '  thick  lips,' 
ami  a  variety  of  others.  I  am  nicliiied 
«o  ilaaL,"  coolmued  he,  "  that  Othello  was  an  Egyp- 
liaB  hf  kinh,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bandker- 
«*ief)ei»ei»*liis  mother  by  a  native  of  that  country; 
mad  if  so,  be  certainly  was  as  black  as  my  hat  :  for 
Hertxlotus  has  (old  us,  that  theEgviiliansbad  llatnoses 
and  frizzJed  hair;  a  clear  proof  that  they  were  all  ne- 
CToe*."  lie  (fid  not  conline  liis  strictures  to  tliis  single 
of  the  actor,  but  went  on  to  run  him  down  in 
In  tfais  be  was  seconded  by  a  Philailelphian, 


b 


who  proved,  by  a  string  of  most  eloquent  logical  puns, 
that  Fennel  was  anqnestionably  in  every  respect  a 
better  actor  than  Cooper.  I  knew  it  was  vain  to  con- 
tend with  him,  since  I  recollected  a  most  obstinate 
trial  of  skill  these  two  great  Roseii  had  last  spring  in 
Philadelphia.  Cooper  brandished  his  blood-stained 
dagger  at  the  theatre — Fennel  flourished  his  snuff- 
box and  shook  lus  wig  at  the  Lyceum,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Philadelphians  were  a  long  time  at  a  loss  to 
decide  which  deserved  the  palm.  The  literati  were 
inclined  to  give  it  to  Cooper,  because  his  name  was 
the  most  fruitful  in  puns;  hut  then,  on  the  other  side, 
it  was  contended  that  Fennel  was  (he  best  Greek 
scholar.  Scarcely  was  the  town  of  Strasburgh  in  a 
greater  hubbub  about  the  coorteous  stranger's  nose ; 
and  it  was  well  tliat  the.doctors  of  the  University  did 
not  get  into  the  dispute,  else  it  might  have  become  a 
battle  of  folios.  At  length,  after  much  excellent  ar- 
gument liad  been  expended  on  both  sides,  recourse 
was  had  to  Cocker's  arithmetk:  and  a  carpenter's  rule ; 
the  rival  candidates  were  both  measured  by  one  of 
their  most  steady-handed  critics,  and  by  the  most 
exact  measurement  it  was  proved  that  Mr  Fennel  was 
the  greater  actor  by  three  inches  and  a  quarter. 
Since  thb  demonstration  of  bis  inferiority.  Cooper  has 
never  been  able  to  hold  up  his  head  in  Philadelphia. 

In  order  to  change  a  conversation  in  which  my  fa- 
vourite suffered  so  much,  I  made  some  inquiries  of 
the  Philadelphian  concerning  the  two  heroes  of  his- 
theatre,  Wood  and  Cain;  but  I  had  scarcely  men- 
tioned their  names,  when,  whack!  he  threw  a  whole 
handful  of  pons  in  my  face ;  'twas  like  a  bowl  of  cold 
water.  I  turned  on  my  heel,  had  recourse  to  my 
snuff-box,  and  said  no  more  about  Wood  and  Caiu; 
nor  will  I  ever  mere,  if  I  can  help  it,  mention  their 
names  in  the  presence  of  a  Philadelphian.  Would 
that  they  could  leave  off  punning!  for  I  love  every 
soul  of  them,  with  a  cordial  affection,  warm  as  their 
own  generous  hearts,  and  boundless  as  Uieir  hospir 
tality. 

During  the  perfonnance,  I  kept  an  eye  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  my  friend,  the  Cockney— because  havmg 
come  all  the  way  from  England,  and  havmg  seen 
Kemble,  I  thought  his  phiz  might  serve  as  a  kind  of 
thermometer  to  dh^ct  my  manifestations  of  applause 
or  disapprobation. — I  mightas.  well  have  looked  at  the 
back  of  his  head ;  for  I  could  not,  with  all  my  peering, 
perceive  by  his  features  that  he  was  pleased  with  any 
thing— except  himself.  Uis  hat  was  twitched  a  Utile 
on  one  side,  as  mudi  as  to  say,  "demme,  I'm  your 
sorts ! "  he  was  sacking  the  end  of  a  little  stick ;  he  was 
"gemman"  from  head  to  fool;  but  as  to  his  fece, 
there  was  no  mwe  expression  in  it  than  in  the  face  of 
a  Chmese  lady  on  a  tea-cup.  On  Cooper's  giving  one 
of  his  gunpowder  explosions  of  passion,  I  exclaimed, 
"fine,  very  fine!"  "Pardon  me,"  said  my  friend 
'SbidUcens, "  this  is  damnable  I— the  gesture,  my  dear 
sir,  only  look  at  the  gesture !  how  horrible !  Do  you 
not  observe  that  the  actor  slaps  his  forehead,  whereas, 
the  passion  not  having  arrived  at  the  proper  height, 
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he  should  only  have  slapped  bis — pocket-flap.— This 
fignre  of  rhetoric  is  a  ntost  important  stage  trick,  and 
the  proper  management  of  it  is  what  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes the  great  actor  from  the  mere  plodding  me- 
chanical buffoon.   Different  degrees  of  passion  require 
difTereut  slaps,  which  we  critics  have  reduced  to  a 
perfect  manual,  improving  upon  the  principle  adopt- 
ed by  Frederic  of  Prussia,  by  deciding  that  an  actor, 
like  a  soldier,  is  a  mere  machine;  as  thus— the  ac- 
tor, for  a  minor  burst  of  passion,  merely  slaps  his 
pocket-hole;  good ! — for  a  major  burst,  he  sl^  his 
breast; — very  good ! — but  for  a  burst  maximus,  he 
whacks  away  at  his  foreliead,  like  a  brave  fellow;— 
this  is  excellent! — nothing  can  be  finer  than  an  exit, 
slapping  the  forehead  from  one  end  of  the  stage  to  the 
other."    ' '  Except,"  replied  I, ' '  one  of  those  slaps  on 
the  breast,  whidi  I  have  sometimes  admired  in  some 
of  our  fat  heroes  and  heroines,  which  make  their 
wiiole  body  shake  and  quiver  like  a  pyramid  of  jelly ." 
The  Pliiladelphian  had  listened  to  this  conversation 
with  profound  attention,  and  appeared  delighted  with 
'Sbidlikens'    mechanical   strictures;   'twas  natural 
enough  in  a  man  who  chose  an  actor  as  be  would  a 
grenadier.    He  took  the  oi^rtnnity  of  a  panse,  to 
enter  into  a  long  conversation  with  my  friend ;  and 
was  receiving  a  prodigious  fund  of  information  con- 
cerning the  true  mode  of  emphasising  conjunctions, 
shifting  scenes,  snaRing  candles,  and  making  thunder 
and  lightning,  better  than  you  can  get  every  day  firom 
the  sky,  as  practised  at  the  royal  theatres; — wben,  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  they  happened  to  run  their 
heads  full  butt  against  a  new  reading.— Now  this  was 
"a  stumper,"  as  our  old  friend  Paddle  would  say;  for 
tlie  Pbiladelphians  are  as  inveterate  new -reading 
hunters  as  the  Cockneys;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  as 
well  skilled  in  finding  them  out.    The  Philadelpfaian 
thereupon  met  the  Cockney  on  hb  own  ground ;  and 
at  it  they  went,  like  two  inveterate  curs  at  a  bone. 
'Sbidlikens  quoted  Theobald,  Haniner,  and  a  host  of 
learned  commentators,  who  have  pinned  themselves 
on  the  sleeve  of  Shakspeare's  immortality,  and  made 
the  old  bard,  like  General  Washington,  in  General 
Washington's  life,  a  most  diminniive  figure  in  his  own 
book; — his  opponent  chose  Johnson  for  his  ally,  and 
thundered  him  forward  like  an  elephant  to  bear  down 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  I  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  these  two  precious  judges  had  got  hold  of  that  un- 
lucky passage  of  Shakspeare  which,  like  a  straw,  has 
tickled  and  puzzled  and  confounded  many  a  somni- 
ferous buzzard  of  past  and  present  time.    It  was  the 
celebrated  wish  of  Desdemona,  that  heaven  had  made 
her  such  a  man  as  Othello.    'Sbidlikens  insisted,  that 
"  the  gentle  Desdemona"  merely  wished  for  such  a 
man  for  a  husband,  which  in  all  conscience  was  a 
modest  wish  enough,  and  very  natural  in  a  young  lady 
who  might  possibly  have  had  a  predilection  for  flat 
noses.    The  Pbiladelphian  contended  with  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  a  member  of  (Congress,  moving  the  house 
to  have  "whereas,"  or  "also,"  or  "nevertheless," 
struck  out  of  a  bill,  that  the  young  lady  wished  heaven 


had  made  her  a  man  Instead  of  a  woman.  In  order  that 
she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tlie  "anthro- 
pophagi, and  (he  men  whose  heads  do  grow  benwOh 
tlieir  shoulders;"  whidi  was  a  very  natural  wish, 
considering  the  curiosity  of  the  sex.  On  being  refer- 
red to,  I  incontinently  decided  in  favour  of  the  h«nour- 
aUe  member  who  spoke  last;  inasmuch  as  I  think  it 
was  a  very  foolish,  and  therefore  very  natural,  wish 
for  a  young  lady  to  make  before  a  man  she  wislied  to 
marry.  It  was,  moreover,  an  indication  of  the  vio^ 
lent  inclination  she  felt  to  wear  the  breeches,  which 
was  afterwards,  in  all  probability,  gratified,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  title  of  "our  captain's  captain,"  given 
her  by  Cassio,  a  phrase  which,  in  my  opinion,  indi- 
cates that  Othello  was,  at  that  time,  most  ignomini- 
onsly  hen-pecked.— I  believe  my  arguments  staggered 
'Sbidlikens  himself,  for  he  looked  confoundedly  queer, 
and  said  not  another  word  on  the  subject. 

A  little  while  after,  at  it  be  went  again  ota  another 
tack;  and  began  to  find  fault  with  Cooper's  manner 
of  dying; — "  it  was  not  natural,"  he  said,  for  it  had 
lately  been  demonstrated,  by  a  learned  doctor  of  phy- 
sic, Uiat  when  a  man  is  mortally  stabbed,  be  ought 
to  take  a  flynig  leap  of  at  least  five  feet,  and  drop 
down  "  dead  as  a  salmon  in  a  fishmongei^s  basket." 
— ^Whenever  a  man,  in  the  predicament  above  men- 
tioned, departed  from  this  fundamental  rule,  by  fell- 
ing flat  down,  like  a  log,  and  rolling  about  for  two 
or  three  nunutes,  making  speeches  all  the  time,  the 
said  learned  doctor  maintained  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  waywardness  of  the  human  mind,  which  de- 
lighted in  lying  in  the  face  of  nature,  and  dying  in 
defiance  of  all  her  established  rules.— I  repliei,  "  tor 
my  part,  I  held  that  every  man  had  a  right  of  dying 
in  whatever  position  he  pleased;  and  that  the  mode 
of  doing  it  depended  altogether  on  tlie  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  person  going  to  die.  A  Persian  ooold 
not  die  in  peace  unless  he  had  his  fece  turned  to  the 
east;— a  Mahometan  would  always  choose  to  have 
his  towards  Mecca;  a  Frenchman  might  prefer  this 
mode  of  throwing  a  somerset;  but  Mynheer  Van 
Brumble-lwttom,  the  Roscius  of  Rotterdam,  always 
chose  to  thunder  down  on  his  scat  of  honour  when- 
ever he  received  a  mortal  wonnd.  Being  a  man  of 
ponderous  dimensions,  this  had  a  most  electrifying 
effect,  for  the  whole  tlieatre '  shook  like  Olympus  at 
the  nod  of  Jove.' "  The  Philadelphian  was  immedi- 
ately inspired  with  a  pun,  and  swore  that  Mynheer 
must  be  great  in  a  dying  scene,  since  he  knew  how 
to  make  the  most  of  bis  latter  end. 

It  is  the  inveterate  cry  of  stage  critics,  that  an  ac- 
tor does  not  perform  the  character  naturally,  if  by 
chance  he  happens  not  to  die  exactly  as  they  would 
have  him.  I  think  the  exhibition  of  a  play  at  Pdun 
would  suit  them  exactly;  and  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart,  they  would  go  there  and  see  one :  nature  is 
there  imitated  with  the  most  scmpidous  exactness  in 
every  trifling  particular.  Here  an  unhappy  lady  or 
gentleman,  who  happens  unluckily  to  be  poisoned  or 
staM)ed,  is  left  on  the  stage  to  writhe  and  groan,  and 
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Mie  baiA  the  audience,  antil  the  poet  pleases 
A^itaUdie;  while  Ibe  honest  folks  of  the  dra- 
^gifnuue,  Uess  their  hearts !  all  crowd  round 
aljWaMStanoe,  by  crying  and  lamenting  most 
■Amdf .'    The  aadienee,  tender  souls,  pull  oat 
htwOle  pocket  handkerduefe,  wipe  their  eyes, 
A»  tldr  noses,  and  swear  it  is  nator^  as  life,  wliile 
tifmr  ac^or  is  left  to  die  without  conmton  Christian 
gfjiin.    In  Ciiina,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  thing 
ilf  ds  Bi  to  mo  for  the  doctor  and  Uhooue,  or  no- 
fMf.  The  audience  are  entertained  throughout  the 
Itt  act  with  a  learned  consultation  of  physicians, 
■d  if  the  patient  miist  die,  he  does  it  secundum  ar- 
taB,  ad  always  is  allowed  time  to  make  hb  will. 
Ik  edebntcd  Cbow-Chow  was  the  completest  hand 
I  c*er  vw  at  kiOing  himself;  he  always  carried  un- 
der Vs  nbt  a  Uadder  of  ball's  blood,  which,  when 
kepncfte  mortal  stab,  spirted  oat,  to  the  infinite 
4dl^  of  the  aadienee .     Not  that  the  ladies  of  China 
fend  of  tbe  sight  of  blood  than  those  of  our 
the  coutrary,  they  are  remarkaUy  sen- 
Ihb  particular;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
Ttinny  Consequa,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
s  sen^io,  once  fainted  away  on  seeing  a  fa- 
dwe'snoK  bleed;  since  Which  time  refine- 
■CBflkB  been  coried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  buskined 
hasiiastairared  to  run  himself  through  the  body 
h  Ac  Ak  of  the  aadienee.    The  immortal  Ghow- 
Chnr,ii  eoofennity  to  this  alMurd  prejudice,  wben- 
emitfbjs  the  part  of  Othello,  which  is  reckoned 
Hi  aMer-piece,  always  keeps  a  bold  front,  slabs 
UwdTdy  behind,  and  is  dead  before  any  body  sos- 
feek  ttt  be  has  given  the  mortal  blow. 
?.(>— Jut  as  this  was  going  to  press,  I  was  in- 
bf  Eva-green  that  Othello  had  not  been  per- 
ktre  the  Lord  knows  when : — no  matter ;  I 
■■  ak  (he  first  that  has  criticised  a  play  without 
nilC^  *i>d  this  critique  will  answer  for  the  last 
even  thongfa  that  were  a  dozen  years 


.  VH.— SATURDAY,  APRIL  4,  <MI7. 

LETTER 

m  mvsTkrux  iiii-t-DUB  uu  kdah, 

jirtec^Mi  SUwe-driver  to  ht«  Highness 
the  Baskam  of  IVipoti. 

\  in  a  ibrmer  letter,  good  Asem,  that  I 

I  thee  with  a  few  hints  respecting  the 

k|$orenunent  by  which  I  am  held  in  da- 

1  my  mqniries  fbr  that  purpose  have 

yet  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 

'  thoa  mayest  easily  imagine  that  the 

is  orenihadowed  by  the  mists  of 

and  the  Iwrizon  of  his  specu- 

i  indeed.    I  find  that  the  people 

IIWUr|I«  sfnmgely  at  a  loss  to  determine 

T    i itWdk  gVMnment :  even  their  dervises 
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are  extremdy  In  the  dark  as  to  this  particolar,  and 
are  continually  indulging  in  the  most  preposterous 
disquisitions  on  the  subject !  Some  have  insisted  that 
it  savours  of  an  aristocracy ;  others  maintain  that  it  is 
a  pure  democracy;  and  a 'third  set  of  theorists  de- 
clare that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mobo- 
cracy.  The  latter,  I  must  confess,  though  still  wide 
in  error,  hare  come  nearest  to  the  truth.  You  of 
course  must  understand  the  meaning  of  these  different 
words,  as  they  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Greek 
language,  and  bespeak  loudly  the  verbal  poverty  of 
these  poor  infidels,  who  cannot  ntter  a  learned  phrase 
without  laying  the  dead  languages  onder  contribution. 
A  man,  my  dear  Asem,  who  talks  good  sense  m  his 
native  tongue,  is  held  in  tolerable  estimation  in  this 
country;  but  a  fool,  who  clothes  his  feeble  ideas  in  a 
foreign  or  antique  garb,  is  bowed  down  to  as  a  lite- 
rary prodigy.  While  I  conversed  with  these  people 
in  plain  English,  I  was  but  little  attended  to ;  but  the 
moment  I  prosed  away  in  Greek,  every  one  looked  np 
to  me  with  veneration  as  an  oracle. 

Although  the  dervises  differ  widely  in  the  parti- 
culars above  mentioned,  yet  they  all  agree  in  terming 
their  government  one  of  the  most  pacific  in  the  known 
wwld.  I  cannot  help  pitying  their  ignorance,  and 
smiling,  at  times,  to  see  into  what  ridiculons  errors 
those  nations  will  wander  who  are  unenlightened  by 
the  precepts  of  Mahomet,  our  divine  Prophet,  and  un- 
instnicted  by  the  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  books 
of  wisdom  of  the  immortal  Ibrahim  Hassan  al  Fnsti. 
To  call  this  nation  pacific !  Most  preposterous !  It 
reminds  me  of  the  title  assumed  by  the  Sheik  of  that 
murderons  tribe  of  wild  Arabs,  that  desolate  the  val- 
leys of  Belsaden,  who  styles  himself  "  Star  of  Courtesy 
— Beam  of  the  Mercy  Seat ! " 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  these  people 
are  totally  ignorant  of  their  own  true  character;  for, 
according  to  tlie  best  of  my  observation,  they  are  the 
most  warlike,  and,  I  must  say,  the  most  savage  nation 
that  I  have  as  yet  discovered  among  all  the  barbarians. 
They  are  not  only  at  war,  in  their  own  way,  with 
almost  every  nation  on  earth,  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  the  most  conqtlicated  knot  of  civil 
wars  that  ever  infested  any  poor  unhappy  country  on 
which  AUa  has  denounced  his  malediction  < 

To  let  thee  at  once  into  a  secret,  which  is  unknown 
to  these  people  themselves,  their  government  is  a  pure, 
unadulterated  logocracy,  or  government  of  words. 
The  whole  nation  does  every  thing  viva  voce,  or  by 
word  of  mouth ;  and  in  this  manner  is  one  of  the  most 
military  nations  in  existence.— Every  man  who  has 
what  is  here  called  the  gift  of  the  gab,  that  is,  a  plen- 
tiful stock  of  verbosity,  becomes  a  soldier  outright, 
and  is  for  ever  in  a  militant  state.  The  country  i» 
entirely  defended  vi  et  lingua— \hat  is  to  say,  by  force 
of  tongnes.  The  account  which  I  lately  wrote  to  our 
friend  Uie  snorer,  respecting  the  immense  army  of  six 
hundred  men,  makes  nothing  a^inst  this  observation ; 
tiiat  formidable  body  being  kept  up,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  only  to  amuse  their  fair  countrywomen  by 
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their  splendid  appearance  and  noddint;  plumes ;  and 
they  are,  by  way  of  distinction,  denominated  the 
"  defenders  of  the  fair." 

In  a  li^ocracy,  thou  must  know  there  is  little  or  no 
occasion  for  fire-arms,  or  any  sndi  destructive  wea- 
pons. Every  offensive  or  defensive  measure  is  enforc- 
ed by  wordy  battle  and  paper  war; — he  who  has  the 
longest  tongue  or  readiest  quill  is  sure  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory; will  carry  horror,  abuse,  and  inkshed,  into  the 
very  trenches  of  the  enemy,  and  without  mercy  or 
remorse,  put  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  point 
of  the — pen ! 

There  is  still  preserved  in  this  country  some  remains 
oflhat  Gothic  spirit  of  knight-errantry  which  so  much 
annoyed  the  faithful  in  the  middle  ages  of  theHegira. 
As,  notwithstanding  their  martial  disposition,  they 
are  a  people  much  given  to  commerce  and  agriculture, 
and  must,  necessarily,  at  certain  seasons  be  engaged 
in  these  employments,  they  have  accommodated  them- 
selves by  appointing  knights,  or  constant  warriors, 
similar  to  Uiose  who,  in  former  ages,  s\«'ore  eternal 
enmity  to  the  followers  of  our  divine  Prophet — These 
knights,  denominated  editors,  or  slang-whaiigers, 
are  appointed  in  every  town,  village,  and  district,  to 
carry  on  both  foreign  and  internal  warfare,  and  may 
be  said  to  keep  up  a  constant  firing  "  in  words."  O 
my  friend,  could  you  but  witness  tlie  enormities  some- 
times committed  by  these  tremendous  slang-whang- 
ers,  your  very  turban  would  rise  witli  horror  and  asto- 
nishment. I  have  seen  them  extend  their  ravages 
even  into  the  kitchens  of  their  opponents,  and  anra- 
hilate  the  very  cook  with  a  blast ;  and  I  do  assure  thee, 
I  beheld  one  of  these  warriors  attack  a  most  venerable 
bashaw,  and  at  one  stroke  of  his  pen  lay  him  open 
from  the  waistband  of  his  breeches  to  his  cliin  ! 

There  has  been  a  civil  war  carrying  on  witli  great 
violence  for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, among  the  higher  classes,  to  dethrone  his 
Highness  the  present  Bashaw,  and  place  another  in 
his  stead.  I  was  mbtaken  when  I  formerly  asserted 
to  thee  that  this  disaffection  arose  from  his  wearing 
red  breeches.  It  is  true  the  nation  have  long  held 
that  colour  in  great  detestation,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  they  liad  some  twenty  years  since  with  the 
barbarians  of  the  British  Islands.  The  colour,  how- 
ever, is  again  rising  into  favour,  as  the  ladies  have 
transferred  it  to  their  heads  from  the  Bashaw's  body. 
The  true  reason,  I  am  told,  is,  that  the  Bashaw  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  believe  in  the  Deluge,  and  in  the  sto- 
ry of  Balaam's  ass;  maintaining  that  this  animal  was 
never  yet  permitted  to  talk  except  in  a  genuine  logo- 
cracy,  where,  it  is  true,  his  voice  may  often  be  heard, 
and  is  listened  to  with  reverence,  as  "the  voice  of  the 
sovereign  people."  Nay,  so  far  did  he  carry  his  ob- 
stinacy, that  he  absolutely  invited  a  professed  Anti- 
diluvian  from  the  Gallic  Empire,  who  illuminated  ihe 
whole  country  with  his  principles— and  his  nose.' 

■  A  gentle  re(iroor  directed  against  UrJeffienoo  tor  the  indis- 
cretion be  committed  in  inviting  Paine  to  America,  and  openly 
taking  him  nndcr  bis  protection.— £<ii(. 


This  was  enough  to  set  the  nation  in  a  blaze; — every 
slang- whanger  resorted  to  his  tongue  or  his  pen ;  and 
for  seven  years  have  they  carried  on  a  most  inhumaa 
war,  in  which  vcdumes  of  words  have  been  expended, 
oceans  of  ink  have  been  shed;  nor  has  any  mercy 
been  shown  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  Everyday 
have  these  slang-whangers  made  furious  attadts  on 
each  other,  and  upon  their  respective  adherents — dis- 
charging their  heavy  artillery,  consisting  of  large 
sheets,  loaded  with  scoundrel!  villain!  liar!  rascal! 
numskull !  nincompoop !  dunderhead!  wiseacre !  blodc- 
head !  jackass ! — and  I  do  swear,  by  my  beard,  though 
I  know  thou  wilt  scarcely  credit  me,  that  in  some  oT 
these  skirmishes  the  Grand  Bashaw  himself  has  been 
wofully  pelted  I  yea  most  ignominiously  pelted !  and 
yet  have  these  talking  desperadoes  escaped  without 
the  bastinado! 

Every  now  and  then  a  slang- whanger,  wbo  has  a 
longer  head,  or  rather  a  longer  tongue  than  the  rest, 
will  elevate  his  piece  and  discharges  shot  quite  across 
the  ocean,  levelled  at  the  head  of  the  Emperor  of 
France,  the  King  of  England,  or,  wouldst  thou  be- 
lieve it,  O  Asem,  even  at  hb  Sublime  Highness  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli!  These  long  pieces  are  loaded 
with  single  ball,  or  langrage,  as  tyrant!  usurper! 
robber!  tiger!  monster!  and  thou  mayest  well  sup- 
pose they  occasion  great  distress  and  dismay  in  the 
camps  of  the  enemy,  and  are  marvellously  annoying' 
to  the  crowned  heads  at  which  they  are  directed. 
The  slang^whanger,  though  perhaps  the  mere  cham- 
pion of  a  village,  having  fired  off  his  shot,  strutsaboat 
with  great  self-congratulation,  chuckling  at  the  prodi- 
gious bustle  he  must  have  occasioned,  and  seems  to 
ask  of  every  stranger,  "Well,  sir,  what  do  they  think 
of  me  in  Europe  ?  "  ■  This  is  sufficient  to  show  yoa 
the  manner  in  which  these  bloody,  or  rather  windy 
fellows  fight :  it  is  the  only  mode  aHowable  in  a  logo- 
cracy,  or  government  of  words. 

I  would  also  observe  that  the  civil  wars  have  a  tboo- 
sand  ramifications.  While  the  fury  of  the  battle  rage* 
in  the  metropolis,  every  little  town  and  village  has  a 
distinct  broil,  growing  like  excrescences  out  of  the 
grand  national  altercation,  or  rather  agitating  within 
it,  like  those  complicated  pieces  of  mechanism  where 
there  is  a  "  wheel  within  a  wheel." 

But  in  nothing  is  the  verbose  nature  of  this  govem- 

Wote,  hp  tr.  nUutrd,  Esq^. 

•  Tbe  sage  Mostapha,  when  he  wrote  the  above  paragraph,  had 
probaUy  in  bis  eye  the  following;  anecdote— related  by  Joaepbus 
HUlerius,  vulgarly  called  Joe  Killer,  of  bcetious  memory : — Tlie 
captain  of  a  slave-vcasel,  on  bis  first  landing  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
observed,  under  a  palm4ree,  a  negro  chiet  sitting  most  majesti- 
cally on  a  stump,  while  two  women,  with  wooden  spoons,  were 
administering  his  favourite  pottage  of  boiled  rice,  wbidi,  as  liis 
Imperial  Majesty  was  a  little  greedy,  would  part  of  it  escape  the 
place  of  destination,  and  nm  down  his  chin  i  the  watchlUl  attend- 
ants were  particularly  careful  to  Intercept  these  scapegrace  par- 
ticles, and  return  them  to  their  proper  port  of  entry.  AsUiecap- 
taln  approached,  in  order  to  admire  this  curious  exhiUtian  of 
royalty,  tbe  great  chief  clapped  bis  bands  to  bis  sides,  and  saluted 
his  visitor  with  the  following  pompous  question :—"  Well,  «rl 
what  do  they  say  of  me  in  England?  " 
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neat  more  evident  than  in  its  grand  national  Divan, 
«  Congress,  frhere  the  la'ws  are  framed. — This  is  a 
]tatering,  windy  assembly,  where  every  thing  is 
■ried  by  noise,  tamalt,  and  debate ;  for  thou  must 
htw  that  the  members  of  this  assembly  do  not  meet 
Igctiier  to  Snd  wisdom  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors, 
M  to  wrangle,  call  each  other  hard  names,  and  hear 
lioiselres  talk.     When  the  Congress  opens,  tlie 
taiaw  first  sends  them  a  Icmg  message,  i.  e.  a  huge 
■ass  of  words — vox  et  prteterea  nihil,  all  meaning  no- 
Ihing;  becaose  it  only  tells  them  what  they  perfectly 
know  already.     Tlien  the  whole  assembly  are  thrown 
into  a  ferment,  and  have  a  long  talk  about  the  quan- 
tity of  wotds  that  are  to  be  retamed  in  answer  to  this 
message ;  and  here  arise  many  disputes  about  the  cor- 
rectioa  and  alteration  of  "  if  so  he's,"  and  "  howso- 
erei's."    A  month,  perhaps,  is  spent  in  thus  deter- 
niiiiiig  tlie  precise  number  of  words  the  answer  shall 
omlaiD ,-  and  then  another,  most  probably,  in  conclad- 
ing  iriiether  it  shall  be  carried  to  the  Bashaw  on  foot, 
OB  hoisdiack,  or  in  coaches.     Having  settled  this 
wdght;  matto',  they  next  fall  to  work  upon  the  mes- 
<age  itself,  and  hold  as  much  diattering  over  it  as  so 
many  magpies  over  an  addled  egg.    This  done,  they 
divide  the  messa^  into  small  portions,  and  deliver 
them  into  ihe  hands  of  little  juntos  of  talkers,  called 
oommttees;  (tee  juntos  have  each  a  world  of  talking 
about  tbeir  reflective  paragraphs,  and  return  the  re- 
tails to  Ibe  Grand  Divan,  which  fortfawitli  falls  to  and 
re-tafts  the  matter  over  more  earnestly  than  ever. 
?iov  after  all,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  subject  of 
this  prodigious  ai^ng,  quarrelling,  and  talking,  is  an 
aSu-  of  no  importance,  and  ends  entirely  in  smoke. 
May  k  not  then  be  said,  the  whole  nation  have  been 
talking  la  no  purpose  ?    The  people,  in  {act,  seem  to 
be  Mmewbat  conscions  of  this  propenaty  to  talk,  by 
wliicfc  Ifaey  ave  characterized,  and  have  a  favourite 
ptorcrb  on  the  subject,  viz,  "  all  talk  and  no  dder  :" 
Ihisis  porticnkHly  applied  when  their  Congress,  or  as- 
tonlily  of  all  the  sage  chatterers  of  the  nation,  have 
datiaed  throogfa  a  whole  session,  in  a  time  of  great 
peril  and  momentous  event,  and  liave  done  nothing 
te  exfaS)it  the  length  of  thdr  tongues  and  the  empti- 
M»  of  their  heads. 

Cnbappy  nation !  thus  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine 
talk?:  never,  I  fear,  will  il  be  restored  to  traiK[uillity 
and  [4lcnc«.  AVords  are  but  breath ;  breath  is  butair; 
aid  air  put  into  motion  is  nothing  but  wind.  This 
vaA  CBipire,  Iberefure,  may  be  compared  to  notliing 
■nrenor  less  tlian  a  mighty  wind-mill,  and  the  ora- 
ion,  atd  the  chatterers,  and  the  slang-whangcrs,  are 
Ihe  breezes  titat  put  it  in  motion :  unluckily,  however, 
they  are  apt  to  blow  different  ways ;  and  their  blasts 
coualeracling  each  other,  the  mill  is  perplexrd,  the 
vkeeb  stand  still,  the  grist  is  unground,  and  tlie  miller 
and  his  fatuUj  starved. 

ET«y  thing  partakes  of  the  windy  nature  of  the 
:  g»*«nimenl.    In  case  of  any  domestic  grievance,  or 
from  a  foreign  foe,  the  people  are  all  in  a 
own-meetings  are  immediately  held,  where 


the  quidnuncs  of  the  city  repair,  each  with  the  cares 
of  the  whole  nation  upon  his  shoulders,  each  resolutely 
bent  upon  saving  his  country ,.and  each  swelling  and 
strutting  like  a  turkey-cock,  puffed  up  with  words, 
and  wind,  and  wisdom. — After  bustling,  and  buzzing, 
and  bawling  for  some  time,  and  after  each  man  has 
shown  himself  to  be  indubitably  the  greatest  perso- 
nage in  the  meeting,  they  pass  a  string  of  resolutions 
(i.  e.  words),  which  were  previously  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  These  resolutions  are  whimsically  denomi- 
nated "  the  sense  of  the  meeting,"  and  are  sent  off 
for  the  instruction  of  the  reigning  Bashaw,  who  re- 
ceives them  graciously,  puts  them  into  his  red  breech- 
es pocket,  foi^ets  to  read  them— and  so  the  matter 
ends. 

As  to  his  Highness  the  present  Bashaw,  who  is  at 
the  very  top  of  the  logocracy,  never  was  a  dignitary 
better  qualified  for  his  station.  He  is  a  man  of  su- 
perlative ventosity,  and  comparable  to  nothing  but  a 
huge  bladder  of  wuid.  He  talks  of  vanquishuig  all 
opposition  by  the  force  of  reason  and  philosophy; 
throws  his  gauntlet  at  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
defies  them  to  meet  him— on  the  field  of  argument! 
—Is  the  national  dignity  insulted,  a  case  in  which  his 
Highness  of  Tripoli  would  immediately  call  forth  his 
forces; — the  Bashaw  of  America — utters  a  speech. 
Does  a  foreign  invader  molest  the  commerce  m  the 
very  mouth  of  the  harbours— an  insult  which  would 
induce  his  Highness  of  Tripoli  to  order  out  his  fleets ; 
— bis  Highness  of  America — utters  a  speech.  Are 
the  free  citizens  of  America  dragged  from  on  board 
the  vessels  of  their  country,  and  forcibly  detained  in 
the  war  ships  of  another  power ; — his  Highness — nt- 
ters  a  speech.  Is  a  peaceable  citizen  killed  by  the 
marauders  of  a  foreign  power,  on  the  very  shores  of 
his  country ; — his  Highness — utters  a  speech.  Does 
an  alarming  insurrection  break  out  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  empire;— his  Highness— utters  a  speech! — 
Nay,  more,  for  here  he  shows  his  "  energies;" — he 
most  intrepidly  dispatches  a  courier  on  horseback,  and 
orders  him  to  ride  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a-day , 
with  a  most  formidable  army  of  proclamations  (i.  e,  a 
collection  of  words) ,  packed  up  in  bis  saddle-bags.  He 
is  inAructed  to  show  no  favour  nor  affection ;  but 
to  chaise  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
speechify  and  batter  by  words  the  conspiracy  and  the 
conspirators  out  of  existence.  Heavens,  my  friend, 
what  a  deal  of  blustering  is  here !  It  reminds  me  of  a 
dunghill  cock  in  a  farm-yard,  who,  having  accidentally 
in  his  scratchuigs  found  a  worm,  immediately  begins 
a  most  vociferous  cackling — calls  around  him  his  hen- 
hearted  companions,  who  run  chattering  from  all 
quarters  to  gobble  up  tlie  poor  little  worm  that  hap- 
pened to  turn  imder  his  eye.  Oh,  Asem,  Asem!  on 
what  a  prodigious  great  scale  is  every  thing  in  this 
country! 

Thus,  then,  I  conclude  my  observations.  The  in- 
fidel nations  have  each  a  separate  characteristic  trait, 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other : 
— the  Spaniards,  for  instance,  may  be  said  to  sleep 
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npon  every  atbir  of  importance ;— the  Italians  to  fiddle 
upon  every  thing;— the  French  to  dance  upon  every 
thing;— the  Germans  to  smoke  upon  every  thing; — 
the  British  Islanders  to  eat  npon  every  tlimg ;— and 
the  windy  subjects  of  the  American  logocracy  to  talk 

upon  every  thing. 

Ever  thine, 

Mdstapha. 

FROa  TBI  aiLi  or  pindai  cocuon,  esq. 

How  oft  in  musing  mood  my  heart  recalls. 
From  grey-beard  tather  Time's  oliUvioas  lialb. 
The  modes  and  inaxims  of  my  early  day, 
Long  in  those  daA  recesses  stow'd  away  i 
Dragi  once  more  to  the  cheerful  realms  of  light 
Those  buckram  fashions,  long  since  lost  in  night. 
And  makes,  like  Endor's  witch,  once  more  to  rise 
My  grogram  grandames  to  my  raptured  eyes ! 

Shades  of  my  fathers !  hi  yonr  pasteboard  skirts, 
Toiu-  broider'd  waistcoats  and  your  plaited  shirts, 
Yoar  (ormal  bag>wigs— wide^xtended  cufb, 
Yonr  five-inch  chitterlings  and  nine-inch  rutb! 
Gods!  how  ye  strut,  at  times,  in  all  yonr  stale, 
Amid  the  visions  of  my  thoughtful  pate! 
I  see  ye  move  the  solemn  miooet  o'er. 
The  modest  loot  scarce  lUng  from  the  floor  i 
No  thundering  rigadoon  with  boisterous  prance. 
No  pigeon-wing  disturb  yonr  eontre-daiue. 
But  silent  as  the  gentle  Lethe's  tide, 
Adown  the  fesUve  maze  ye  peaoeltal  glide ! 

Still  in  my  mental  eye  each  dame  appears— 
Each  modest  beauty  of  departed  years  t 
Ckwc  by  mamma  I  see  her  stately  mardi. 
Or  sit,  in  all  the  nu^csty  of  starch ; 
When  for  the  dance  a  stranger  seeks  herliand, 
I  sec  her  doubting,  hesitating,  stand ; 
Yield  to  bis  claim  with  most  fastidious  grace. 
And  sigh  br  her  iotended  in  his  place ! 

Ah !  golden  days !  when  every  gentle  fiiir 
On  sacred  Sabbath  oonn'd  with  pious  care 
Her  Holy  Bible,  or  her  prayer-book  o'er. 
Or  studied  honest  Bunyan's  drowsy  lore ; 
Travell'd  with  bun  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  through. 
And  storm'd  the  famous  town  of  Han-Soul  too; 
Beat  Eye  and  Ear-gate  up  with  thundering  Jar, 
And  fought  triumphant  through  the  Holy  Wart 
Or  if,  perchance,  to  lighter  works  inclined. 
They  sought  with  novels  to  relax  the  mind. 
'Twas  Graodison's  politely  formal  page. 
Or  Clella  or  Pamela  were  the  rage. 

No  plays  were  then— Iheatrics  were  unknown,— 
A  leanied  pig— a  dancing  monkey  shown— 
The  feats  of  Pundi— a  canning  Juggler's  sleight. 
Were  sure  to  fill  each  bosom  with  delight. 
An  honest,  simple,  humdrum  race  we  were, 
Cndazzled  yet  by  fashion's  wiUering  glare ; 
Our  manners  unreserved,  devoid  of  guile. 
We  knew  not  then  the  modem  moostei^-style. 
Style,  that  with  pride  each  empty  bosom  swells. 
Pnlb  boys  to  manhood,  little  girls  to  belles. 

Scarce  from  the  norsery  Ereed,  oar  gentle  bir 
Are  yielded  to  the  dandng-master's  care ; 
And  ere  the  head  one  mite  of  sense  can  1^, 
Arc  introduced  'mid  IbDy's  ftippery  train. 
A  stranger's  grasp  no  longer  gives  alarms, 
Onr  fair  surrender  to  Iheir  very  aims. 
And  in  the  insidious  waltz  ■  will  swim  and  twine. 
And  whirl  and  languish  tenderly  divine '. 
Oh !  how  I  hate  this  loving,  hugging  dance ; 
This  imp  of  Germany— brought  up  in  France. 


Korean  I  aeea  niece  Its  windings  tracr. 

But  all  the  honest  blood  glows  in  my  bee. 

'•  Sad.  sad  refinement  this."  t  olten  say, 

"  "TIs  modesty  indeed  refined  away ! 

"  Let  France  Its  whim,  iU  sparkUng  wit  supply. 

*'  The  easy  grace  that  captivates  the  eye; 

"  But  curse  their  waltz— their  kxwe  laacivioasarls, 

"  That  smooth  our  manners,  to  corrui)t  our  hearts !  ** ' 

WIhtc  now  those  books  firom  which,  in  days  of  yore. 

Our  mothers  gain'd  their  Uterary  store  ? 

Alas !  stilt  skirted  Grandison  gives  place 

To  novels  of  a  new  and  rakish  race; 

And  honest  Bunyan's  pious  dreaming  lines. 

Each  now  tor  soft  Ucentions  verse  declines. 

And.  last  of  all,  behold  the  mimic  stage 
Its  morals  lend  to  polish  off  the  age. 
With  flimsy  brce,  a  comedy  miscall'd. 
Gamisb'd  with  vulgar  cant,  and  proveriM  bakl. 
With  puns  most  puny,  and  a  plenteous  store 
Of  ribaldjokes.  to  catch  a  gallery  roar. 
Or  see,  more  fatal,  graced  with  every  art 
To  charm  and  captivate  the  female  heart. 
The  false.  "  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario  "  smiles. 
And  loudly  boasts  his  base  seductive  wiles ; 
In  glowing  colours  paints  Calista's  wrongs. 
And  with  voluptuous  scenes  the  tale  protongs.  > 
When  Cooper  lends  his  bsdnaUng  powers. 
Decks  vice  itself  in  bright  alluring  flowers. 
Pleased  with  his  manly  grace,  his  youthfid  fire. 
Our  hh- are  tared  the  villahi  to  admire ; 
While  humbkn-  virtue,  like  a  stalking  horse. 
Struts  clumsily  and  croaks  in  honest  Morse. 

Ah.  liapless  day !  when  trials  Ihns  combined. 
In  pleasing  garb  assail  the  female  mind  i 
When  every  smooth  insidious  snare  is  spread 
To  sap  the  morals  and  delude  the  head. 
Not  Shadrach,  Meshach.  and  Abcd-nego, 
To  prove  their  faith  and  virtue  here  below. 
Could  more  an  angel's  helping  hand  require 
To  guide  their  steps  uninjured  through  the  fire. 
Where  liad  but  heaven  its  guardian  aid  denied. 
The  holy  trio  hi  the  proof  had  died. 
It.  then,  their  manly  vigour  sought  supplies 
From  the  bright  stranger  in  celestial  guise, 
Alas!  can  we  from  feebler  natures  claim 
To  brave  seduction's  ordeal  free  tlrom  blame. 
To  pass  through  fire  uidiurt  like  golden  ore. 
Though  angel  missions  bless  the  earth  no  more  I 

Tfotet,  by  H  itliam  frizard,  Esq. 

'  ry alls.— Si  many  of  the  retired  matrons  of  this  dty,  nnskiU* 
ed  in  "  gcsticlore,"  are  doubtless  ignorant  of  the  movements  and 
figures  of  this  modest  exhibition,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  some 
accoontof  it,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  what  odd  capers  th«r 
daughters  sometimes  cut  when  from  under  their  guardian  wrings. 
— On  a  signal  being  given  by  the  music  the  gentleman  aeizcs  tlie 
lady  round  her  waist ;  the  lady,  scorning  to  be  outdone  in  oour- 
tesy,  very  poUtely  takes  the  gentleman  round  the  neck,  with  one 
arm  resting  agauisl  his  shoulder  to  prevent  encroachments.    Awa; 
then  they  go,  about,  and  about,  and  about— "About  what,  air?  " 
—About  the  room,  madam,  to  be  sure.    The  whcde  economr  of 
this  dance  consists  m  turning  round  and  round  the  room  in  a  cer- 
tain measured  step ;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  tliat  this  contimied 
revolution  docs  not  set  aU  their  beads  swimming  like  a  top ;  but  I 
have  been  positively  assured  that  it  only  occasions  a  gentle  sesisa- 
tioo  which  is  marvellously  agreeable.    In  the  course  of  this  ar- 
cnmnavigatlon,  the  dancers,  in  order  to  give  the  diaim  of  variety. 
are  continually  changing  their  relative  situations :— now  the  gentle- 
man,  meaning  no  harm  in  the  world,  I  assure  you.  madam,  care- 
lessly Abigs  his  arm  about  the  lady's  neck  with  an  air  of  celeaUal 
impudence;  and  anon,  the  lady,  meaning  .is  little  barm  as  the 
gentleman,  takes  him  round  the  waist  with  most  ingenuous  modo»t 
langulsbmenl.  to  the  great  delight  of  numerous  specutors  ami 
amateors,  who  generally  form  a  ring,  as  the  nob  do  about  a  iiair 
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JuzBios  paMioR  capii,  or  a  coaidc  or  fighting  uiastifb.— After 
nrtining  this  divine  interchange  of  hands,  arnu,  et  cetera,  for 
u    bbD  boor  or  so,  Ibe  lady  begins  to  tire,  and  with  "  eyes  uprais- 
4'a  most  bevitching  languor  petitions  her  partner  for  a  little 
support.     This  is  always  given  without  hesitation.    The 
t^kans  gmtiy  on  his  shoulder ;  their  atrns  intwine  in  a  Ihou- 
mt  Mdacing  mischicrous  curves — don't  be  alarmed,  madam— 
An  and  closer  they  approach  each  other,  and,  in  conclusion, 
k  prtics  being  overcome  with  ecstatic  btigue,  the  lady  seems 
itaart  aoking  Into  the  gmtleman's  arms,  and  then— "Well,  sir! 
itMthen?  "—IjotA:  madam,  how  should  i  know!" 
>  My  biend  Pindar,  and  in  fact  our  whole  junto,  has  been  ae- 
on! of  an  unreasonable  hostility  to  the  French  nation;  and  I  am 
■■*— ««^  by  a  Parisian  correspondent  that  our  fint  number  played 
tkemy  devii  in  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud.    His  Imperial  Majesty 
Rol  BUD  a  most  ootrageoiH  passion,  and  being  withal  a  waspish 
ilde  gmUemau,  had  nearly  kicked  his  bosom  friend,  Talleyrand, 
irt  of  the  catuKt.  in  the  paroxysms  of  his  wrath.    He  insisted 
ifaB  it  that  the  nation  Vfas  assailed  in  its  most  vital  (lart — being, 
Be  AcUBcs,  extaneiy  sensitive  to  any  attacks  upon  the  heel. 
Whoimj  oofTBTiaadent  sent  off  his  dispatches,  itwasslillin  doubt 
what  measores  wodU  be  adopted ;  hut  it  was  strongly  suspected 
dul  TcAemcnl  representations  would  be  made  to  our  governmeat. 
mSag,  Itoefae,  to  sare  onr  executive  from  any  embarrassment 
m  Ibe  nlject,  we  do  assure  Ur  Jefferson,  that  there  is  nothing 
bter  bom  our  Ibougfats  than  the  subversion  of  the  Gallic  Em- 
pn,  or  any  aUack  on  the  interest,  tranquillity,  or  reputation  of 
Iheaitian  at  large,  wbidi  we  seriously  declare  possesses  the  high- 
Cilnakinourealiiiulioa.    Nothing  less  than  the  national  welfare 
arid  base  intoeed  w  to  troobie  ourselves  with  this  explanation; 
■d  in  fhe  aasae  d  the  Santo  I  once  more  declare,  that  when  we 
naA  a  Tiwxtanan,  we  aerely  mean  one  of  those  inconniu,  wlio 
cwarmed  to  this  conniiT.  from  the  kitchens  and  barbers'  shops  of 
Kaotz.  Bocdnm.  aid  JIaneilles ;  played  the  ganc  of  leap^og  at 
nB  nnir  fcili  ■«!  mi  iiililii  ii .  set  this  inihappy  town  hopping  mad ; 
and  pased  thansehes  oil  on  oar  tender-hearted  damsels  for  un- 
ferivuie  noilnnen— mined  in  the  revolution!  Such  only  can 
wiBoe  at  ibe  lash,  and  accuse  us  of  severity ;  and  we  shoidd  be  mor- 
UidBilieamne  if  they  did  not  feel  our  well-Intended  casd- 


>  rsirPadtewL — The  story  of  this  play,  it  told  in  its  native 
higMgr,  wooU  exhibit  a  scene  of  guilt  and  shame  which  no  mo- 
<M  or  oobU  hslen  to  without  slirinking  with  disgnsi ;  bnt,  ar- 
oycd  as  It  is  la  ail  the  splendour  of  harmooions,  rich ,  and  polish- 
(d  voK,  U  steak  into  the  heart  like  some  gay,  luxurious,  smooth- 
[ae^  viUn,  and  betrays  it  insensibly  to  immorality  and  vice ; 
Mr  very  sympathy  is  entisled  on  the  side  of  guilt ;  and  the  piety  of 
ARanrnl.  tmi  Sie  gentleness  of  Lavinia,  are  lost  in  the  splendid 
Maacberiesof  the  "gallant  gay  Lothario,"  and  the  blustering, 
Ml»a  11  III  ill  iiiM  ot  the  tur  Calista.  whose  sorrow  reminds  us  of 
tat  «l Pope's  HeUse—"  1  mourn  the  lover,  not  lament  the  bulL" 
'<'>ki(  is  nne  easy  than  to  banish  such  plays  lh>m  our  stage. 
*(»  *m  bdies,  instead  of  crowding  to  see  them  again  and  again 
■fetted.  to  discoorage  their  exhibition  by  absence,  the  stage 
*aM  ma  be  indeed  the  sduxd  of  morality,  and  the  number  of 
'Fir Penitent),"  in  aO  probability,  diminish. 
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rr    »XTHOS»    EVEBGBEEN,    GECT. 

"huB  thy  hnmonn,  whether  grave  or  mellow. 
Thwi'rt  such  a  louchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow  ; 
HasI  10  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  almiit  thp<'. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee — or  without  thee." 

"Neveb,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
*»  tfcerc  been  known  a  more  backward  spiing."— 
TViii  tbe  universal  remark  among  the  almanac  quid- 
^>o,  and  weatlter-wiseacre.s  of  the  day ;  and  I  have 
^•i  it  at  least  fifty-five  times  from  old  Mrs  Cockloft, 
"HfW  woman,  is  one  of  those  walkins;  .ilraanacs 


that  foretell  evei^  snow,  rain,  or  fhwt,  by  the  shoot- 
ing of  corns,  a  pain  in  the  bones,  ©ran  "ugly  stitch  in 
the  side."  I  do  not  recollect,  in  the  whole  conrseofmy 
life,  to  have  seen  the  month  of  March  indulge  in  sikIi 
untoward  capers,  caprices  and  coquetries  as  it  has  done 
this  year  :  I  might  have  fbrgiven  these  vagaries,  had 
they  not  completely  knocked  up  my  friend  Langstaff; 
whose  feelings  are  ever,  at  the  mercy  of  a  weatlier- 
co<±,  whose  spirits  sink  and  rise  with  the  mercury  of 
a  barometer,  and  to  whom  an  east  wind  is  as  obnoxious 
as  a  Sicilian  sirocco.  He  was  tempted  some  time 
since,  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  to  dress  himself 
witli  more  than  orduiary  care  and  take  his  morning 
stroll;  but  before  he  bad  half  finished  his  peregrina- 
tion, he  was  utterly  discomfited,  and  driven  home  by 
a  tremeiidous  squall  of  wind,  hail,  rain,  and  snow;  or, 
as  he  testily  termed  it,  "a  most  villanous  congregation 
of  vapours." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  friend  Laun- 
celot;  be  declared  he  would  humour  the  weather  no 
longer  in  its  whim-whams;  and,  according  to  his  im- 
memorial custom  on  these  occasions,  retreated  in  high 
dudgeon  to  his  elbow-chair,  to  Ue-in  of  the  spleen  and 
rail  at  Nature  for  being  so  fantastical.  "Confound 
the  jade,"  he  frequently  exclaims,  "wlutt  a  pity  Na- 
ture had  not  been  of  the  masculine  instead  of  the  fe- 
minine gender;  the  almanac-makers  might  then  have 
calculated  with  some  degree  of  certainty." 

When  Langstaff  invests  himself  with  the  spleen, 
and  gives  audience  to  the  blue  devils  trsm  his  elbow- 
chair,  I  would  not  advise  any  of  his  friends  to  come 
within  gimshot  of  his  citadel  with  the  benevolent  par- 
pose  of  administering  consolati<m  or  amusement;  for 
he  is  then  as  crusty  and  crabbed  as  that  famous  coiner 
of  false  money  Diogenes  himself.  Indeed  his  room  is 
at  such  times  inaccessible;  and  old  Pompey  is  the  only 
soul  that  can  gain  admission,  or  ask  a  question  with 
impunity  :  the  truth  is,  that  on  these  occasions  there 
is  not  a  straw's  difference  between  them,  for  Pompey 
is  as  glum  and  gi'im  and  cynical  as  his  master. 

LauncekK  has  now  been  above  three  weeks  in  this 
desolate  situation,  and  has  therefore  had  but  little  todo 
in  our  last  number.  As  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
give  any  account  of  himself  in  our  introduction,  I  vrill 
take  the  opportunity  of  his  confinement,  while  his  back 
is  turned,  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  his  diaracter ; — fer- 
tile in  whim-whams  and  bachelorisms,  but  rich  in 
many  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  onr  nature. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  Langstaff  family  I  can  say 
but  little;  except  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  equal  to 
that  of  most  families  who  have  the  privilege  of  making 
their  own  pedigree  without  the  impertinent  interpo- 
sition of  a  college  of  heralds.  My  friend  Launcelot  is 
not  a  man  to  Mazon  any  thing;  but  I  have  heard  him 
talk  with  great  comfdacency  of  his  ancestur.  Sir  Row- 
land, who  was  a  dashing  bnck  in  the  days  of  Hardik- 
nute,  and  broke  the  head  of  a  gigantic  Dane,  at  a 
game  of  quarter-staff,  in  presence  of  the  whole  coart. 
In  memory  of  this  gallant  exploit,  Sir  Rowland  was 
permitted  to  take  the  name  of  Langstoife,  and  to  as- 
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sume,  as  a  crest  to  his  arms,  a  hand  grasping  a  cndgel. 
It  is,  however,  a  foible  so  ridiculously  common  in  this 
country  for  people  to  claim  consanguinity  with  all  the 
great  personages  of  their  own  name  in  Europe,  that 
I  should  put  but  little  faith  in  this  family  boast  of 
friend  Langstaff,  did  I  not  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
most  unquestionable  veracity. 

The  whole  world  knows  already  that  my  friend  is 
a  bachelor :  for  he  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  exceedingly 
proud  of  his  personal  independence,  and  takes  care 
to  make  it  known  in  all  companies  where  strangers 
are  present.  He  is  for  ever  vaunting  the  precious 
state  of  "single  blessedness;"  and  was,  not  long  ago, 
considerably  startled  at  a  proposition  of  one  of  his 
great  favourites,  Miss  Sophy  Sparkle,  "that  old  ba- 
chelors should  be  taxed  as  luxuries." — Launcelot  im- 
mediately hied  him  home  and  wrote  a  long  represen- 
tation in  their  behalf,  which  I  am  resolved  to  publish 
if  it  is  ever  attempted  to  carry  the  measure  into  opera- 
tion. Whether  he  be  sincere  in  these  professions, 
or  whether  his  present  situation  be  owing  to  choice  or 
disappointment,  he  only  can  tell;  but  if  he  ever  does 
tell,  I  will  suffer  myself  to  be«hot  by  the  first  lady's 
eye  that  can  twang  an  arrow.  In  his  youth  he  was 
for  ever  in  love ;  but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  con- 
tinually crossed  and  rivalled  by  his  bosom  friend  and 
contemporary  beau,  Pindar  Cockloft,  Esq.;  for  as 
Langstaff  never  made  a  confidant  on  these  occasions, 
his  friend  never  knew  which  way  his  affections  point- 
ed; and  80,  between  them,  the  lady  generally  slipped 
Ibroogh  their  fingers. 

It  has  ever  been  the  misfortune  of  Launcelot,  that 
he  could  not  far  the  soul  of  him  restrain  a  good  thing; 
and  this  fatality  has  drawn  upon  him  tlie  ill-will  of 
many  whom  he  would  not  have  offended  for  the 
world.  With  the  kindest  heart  under  heaven,  and 
the  most  benevolent  disposition  towards  every  being 
around  him,  he  has  been  continually  betrayed  by  the 
mischievous  vivacity  of  his  fancy,  and  the  good-hu- 
moured waggery  of  his  feelings,  into  satirical  sallies 
which  have  been  treasured  up  by  the  invidious,  and 
retailed  out  with  the  bitter  sneer  of  malevolence, 
instead  of  the  playful  hilarity  of  countenance  which 
originally  sweetened  and  tempered  and  disarmed 
them  of  their  «ting..  These  misrepresentations  have 
gained  him  many  reproaches,  and  lost  him  many  a 
friend. 

This  unlucky  characteristic  played  the  nuschief 
with  bun  in  one  of  his  love  afbirs.  He  was,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  often  opposed  in  his  gallantries 
by  that  formidable  rival,  Pindar  Cockloft,  Esq.,  and 
a  most  formidable  rival  he  was;  for  he  had  Apollo, 
the  Nine  Muses,  together  with  all  the  joint  tenants  of 
Olympus,  to  back  him;  and  every  body  knows  what 
important  confederates  they  are  to  a  lover. — Poor 
Launcelot  stood  no  chance : — the  lady  was  served  up 
in  the  poet's  comer  of  every  weekly  paper;  and  at 
length  Pindar  attacked  her  with  a  sonnet,  that  took 
up  a  whole  column,  in  which  he  enumerated  at  least 
a  dozen  cardinal  virtues,  together  with  innumerable 


others  of  inferior  consideration.— Launcelot  saw  liis 
case  was  desperate,  and  that  unless  he  sat  down  fbrth- 
witb,  be-cherubimed  and  be-angeled  her  to  the  ski^^ 
and  put  every  virtue  under  the  sun  in  requisition,  he 
might  as  well  go  hang  himself,  and  so  make  an  end 
of  the  business.  A  t  it,  therefore,  he  went ;  and  was 
going  on  very  swimmingly,  for,  in  the  space  of  a 
dozen  lines,  he  had  enlisted  under  her  command  at 
least  threescore  and  ten  substantial  housekeeping  vir- 
tues, when,  unluckily  for  Launcelot's  reputation  as  a 
poet,  and  the  lady's  as  a  saint,  one  of  those  confound- 
ed good  thoughts  struck  his  laughter-loving  brain, — 
it  was  irresistible — away  he  went,  full  sweep  before 
the  wind,  cutting  and  slasliing,  and  tickled  to  death 
with  his  own  fun;  the  consequence  was,  that  by  the 
time  he  had  finished,  never  was  poor  lady  so  most  ludi- 
crously lampooned  since  lampooningcame  into f^hion. 
But  this  was  not  half; — so  hugely  was  Launcelot 
pleased  with  this  fndic  of  his  wits,  that  nothing  would 
do  but  he  must  show  it  to  the  lady,  who,  as  well  she 
might  be,  was  mortally  offended,  and  forbade  him 
her  presence.  My  friend  was  in  despair,  hut,  (hrough 
the  interference  of  his  generous  rival,  was  permitted 
to  make  his  apology,  which  turned  out  worse  than  the 
original  offence;  for  though  he  had  studied  an  elo- 
quent compliment,  yet  as  ill  luck  would  Iiave  it,  a 
preposterous  whim-wham  knocked  at  his  pericranium, 
and  inspired  him  to  say  some  consummate  good  things, 
which  all  put  together  amounted  to  a  downright  hoax, 
and  provoked  the  lady's  wrath  to  such  a  degree,  that 
sentence  of  eternal  banishment  was  awarded  against 
him. 

Launcelot  was  mconsolaUe,  and  determined,  in  the 
tiTie  style  of  novel  heroics,  to  make  the  tour  of.  Eu- 
rope, and  endeavour  to  lose  the  recollection  of  this 
misfortune  amongst  the  gaieties  of  France,  and  the 
classic  charms  of  Italy  :  he  accordingly  took  passage 
in  a  vessel,  and  pursued  his  voyage  prosperously  as 
far  as  Sandy-Hook,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  sea-sickness;  at  which  he  was  so  affronted, 
that  he  put  his  portmanteau  into  the  first  pilot-boat, 
and  returned  to  town,  completely  cared  of  his  love 
and  his  rage  for  travelling. 

I  pass  over  the  subsequent  amours  of  my  friend 
Langstaff,  being  but  little  acquainted  with  tliem ; — 
for,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  he  never  was  known 
to  make  a  confidant  of  any  body.  He  always  atOnn- 
ed  a  man  must  be  a  fool  to  fall  in  love,  but  an  idiot 
to  boast  of  it;— ever  denominated  it  the  villanous 
passion;  lamented  that  it  could  not  be  cudgelled  oat 
of  the  human  heart;— and  yet  could  no  more  live 
without  being  m  love  with  somebody  or  other  than 
he  could  without  whim-whams. 

My  friend  Launcelot  is  a  man  of  excessive  irritabi- 
lity of  nerve,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no  one  so 
susceptible  of  the  petty  miseries  of  human  life;  yet 
its  keener  evils  and  misfortunes  Ike  bears  wilhoat 
shrinking,  and  however  they  may  wey  in  secret  mi 
his  happiness,  he  never  complains.  This  was  striking- 
ly evinced  in  an  affiur  where  his  heart  was  deeply 
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■d  oreTocaUy  concerned,  and  in  which  bis  success 
t     ns  ruined  by  one  for  -whom  be  had  long  cherished 
-,    inrm  friendship.  The  circumstance  cut  poor  Lang- 
'*lf  to  the  very  soul;  he  was  not  seen  in  company 
h  months  afterwards,  and  for  a  long  time  he  seemed 
I  retire  within  himself,  and  battle  with  the  poi- 
OHicy  of  his  feelings;  but  not  a  murmur  or  a  re- 
fuxii  was  heard  to  (all  from  his  lips,  though,  at  the 
■ention  of  his  friend's  name,  a  shade  of  melancholy 
Bight  be  observed  stealii^  aci-oss  his  face,  and  his 
mioe  assumed  a  touching  tone,  that  seemed  to  say, 
Ik  remembered  his  treachery  "  more  in  sorrew  than 
in  anger."    This  affair  has  given  a  slight  tinge  of 
adness  to  bis  disposition,  which,  however,  does  not 
frevent  lus  entering  into  the  amusements  of  the  world ; 
tbe  only  effect  it  occasions  is,  that  you  may  occasion- 
ally observe  him,  at  the  end  of  a  lively  conversation, 
sink  fir  a  finr  minates  into  an  apparent  forgetfalness 
ofjiiinMiading  objects,  during  which  time  he  seems 
lo  be  indnJ^ng  in  some  melancholy  retrospection. 

Laagstaff  mherited  from  his  father  a  love  of  lite- 
rature, a  disposition  for  casUe-building,  a  mortal  en- 
mity to  noise,  a  sovereign  antipathy  to  cold  weather 
«d  faFOoms,  and  a  plentiful  stock  of  whim-whams. 
From  tbe  deVkacy  of  his  nerves,  he  is  peculiarly  sen- 
state  to  discordant  soonds;  the  rattling  of  a  wheel- 
barrow is  "honiUe;"  the  noise  of  children  "drives 
him  dbtraded;"  and  he  once  left  excellent  lodgings 
mefdy  because  the  lady  of  the  house  wore  bigh- 
heefed  shoes,  in  which  she  clattered  up  and  down 
stain,  tiJ],  to  use  his  own  emphatic  expression,  "  they 
made  life  bathsome"  to  him.    He  suffers  annual 
Bur^ntlom  from  the  razor-edged  zephyrs  of  our 
"balmy  firing,"  and  solemnly  dedai-es  that  the 
boEled  month  of  May  has  become  a  perfect  "  vaga- 
btnd."    As  some  people  have  a  great  antipathy  to 
ate,  and  can  tell  when  one  is  locked  up  in  a  closet, 
m  Laonedot  declares  his  feelings  always  announce 
IS  biui  the  ne^hboorhood  of  a  broom ;  a  household 
implement  which  be  abominates  above  all  others. 
Urn  is  tbeie  any  living  animal  in  the  world  that  he 
kUi  in  more  utter  abhorrence  than  what  is  usually 
Isioed  a  notable  housewife;  a  pestilent  being,  who, 
he  imiests,  is  the  bane  of  good  fellowship,  and  has 
akaty  charge  to  answer  for  the  many  offences  com- 
flMrt~against  the  ease,  comfort,  and  soci;il  enjoy- 
■Kots  of  sovereign  man.    He  lolil  me,  not  long  ago, 
'•that  he  had  rather  see  one  of  the   weird  sisters 
lanrish  throuijh  his  key-hole  on  a  broomstick  than 
OBeofihe  servant  maids  enter  the  door  with  a  besom." 
My  friend  Launcelot  is  ardent  and  sincere  in  his  at- 
tTfimeate,  which  are  confined  to  a  chosen  few,  in 
vhoK  sodely  he  loves  lo  give  free  scope  to  his  wliim- 
•tal  imagioalion  ;  he  mingles  freely  with  the  world, 
bowever,  though  more  as  a  spectator  than  an  actor; 
■id  without  an  anxiety,  or  hardly  a  care  to  please,  is 
BOMnlly  received  with  welcome,  and  listened  to  with 
fnn|iiaLLUcy.    When  he  extends  his  hand  it  is  in  a 
fee,  open,  liberal  style ;  and  when  you  shake  it,  yon 
hd  hb  honest  heart  throb  in  its  pulsations.    1 'hough 


rather  fond  of  gay  exhibitions,  he  does  not  appear  so 
frequently  at  halls  and  assemblies  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  drum,  trumpet  and  tambourine;  all  of 
wliich  he  abhors  on  account  of  the  rode  attacks  they 
make  on  his  organs  of  bearing ; — in  siiort,  such  is  his 
antipathy  to  noise,  that  though  exceedin^y  patriotic, 
yet  he  retreats  every  fourth  of  July  to  Cocklofl-liall, 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  hubbub  and  con- 
fusion which  make  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  plea- 
sure of  that  splendid  anniversary. 

I  intend  this  article  as  a  mere  sketch  of  LangstafTs 
multifarious  character ;  his  innumerable  whim-whams 
will  be  exhibited  by  himself,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  in  all  then*  strange  varieties ;  and  the  machine- 
ry of  his  mind,  more  intricate  than  in  the  most 
subtle  piece  of  clock-work,  be  fully  explained.— And 
trust  me,  gentlefolk,  his  are  the  whim-whams  of  a 
courteous  gentleman  full  of  most  excellent  qualities ; 
honourable  in  his  disposition,  independent  in  hb  sen- 
timents, and  of  unbounded  good-nature,  as  may  be 
seen  through  all  his  works. 

ON  STYLE. 

BT   WILUAH   WIZABD,   ESQ. 

Style,  a  mannerof  writing;  title;  pin  of  a  dial;  the  pistil  of 

plants.  Johnson. 

Style,  is .style.  link.  Fid. 

Now  I  would  not  give  a  straw  fbr  either  of  the  above 
definitions,  though  I  think  the  latter  is  by  £ir  the  most 
satisfactory ;  and  I  do  wish  sincerely  every  modern 
numskull,  who  takes  hold  of  a  subject  he  knows  no- 
thing about,  would  adopt  honest  Linkum's  mode  of 
explanation.  Blair's  Lectures  on  tliis  article  have  not 
thrown  a  whit  more  light  on  the  sul^ect  of  my  in- 
quiries;— they  puzzled  me  just  as  much  as  did  the 
learned  and  laborious  expositions  and  illustrations  of 
the  worthy  professor  of  our  college,  in  the  middle  of 
which  I  generally  had  the  ill  luck  to  foil  asleep. 

This  same  word  style,  though  hut  a  diminutive  word, 
assumes  to  itself  more  contradictions,  and  significa- 
tions, and  eccentricities,  than  any  monosyllable  in  the 
language  is  legitimately  entitled  to.  R  is  an  arrant 
little  humorist  of  a  word,  and  full  of  whim-whams, 
which  occasions  me  to  like  it  hugely;  hut  it  puzzled 
me  most  wickedly  on  my  first  return  from  a  long  re- 
sidence abroad,  having  crept  into  fashionable  use  dur- 
ing my  absence ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  friend  Ever- 
green, and  that  thrifty  sprig  of  knowledge,  Jeremy 
Cockloft  the  younger,  I  should  have  remained  to  this 
day  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 

Thou^  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries are  equally  vehement  in  the  pursuit  of  this  phan- 
Urni,  style,  yet  in  almost  all  of  them  tliere  is  a  strange 
diversity  in  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  its  essence; 
and  every  different  class,  like  the  pagan  nations,  adore 
it  under  a  different  form.  In  England,  fbr  instance, 
an  honest  cit  packs  up  huuself,  his  family  and.  his  style 
in  a  buggy  or  tim  whisky,  and  rattles  away  on  Sunday 
with  his  foir  partner  blooming  beside  him,  like  an  east- 
ern bride,  and  two  chubby  children,  squatting  like 
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Cbioese  images  at  his  feet.  A  liaronet  requires  a 
chariot  and  pair ; — aq  earl  must  needs  hare  a  barouche 
and  four ; — but  a  duke — oh !  a  duke  cannot  posably 
lumber  his  style  along  under  a  coach  and  six,  and 
Iialf  a  score  of  footmen  into  the  bargain.  In  China  a 
puissant  mandarin  loads  at  least  three  elephants  witli 
style,  and  an  overgrown  sheep  at  the  Cape  of  G<kx1 
Hope  trails  along  his  tail  and  his  style  on  a  wheel- 
barrow. In  Egypt,  or  at  Constanlini^le,  style  con- 
sists in  the  quantity  of  fur  and  flne  clothes  a  lady  can 
put  00  without  danger  of  suffocation :  here  it  b  other- 
wise, and  consists  in  tlie  quantity  she  can  put  off  with- 
out the  risk  of  freezing.  A  Chinese  lady  is  thought 
prodigal  of  her  charms  if  she  exposes  the  tip  of  her 
nose,  or  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  to  the  ardent  gaze  of 
by-standers;  and  I  recollect  that  all  Canton  was  m  a 
buzz  in  consequence  of  the  great  belle  Miss  Nangfous 
peeping  out  of  the  window  with  her  face  uncovered ! 
Here  the  style  is  to  show  not  only  the  £ace,  but  the 
neck,  shoulders,  etc. ;  and  a  lady  never  presumes  to 
hide  them  except  when  she  is  not  at  home,  and  not 
sufiiciently  undressed  to  see  company. 

Thte  style  has  ruined  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
many  a  worthy  household;  for  no  sooner  do  they 
set  up  far  style,  but  instantly  all  the  lionest  old  com- 
fortable saris  ciritnonie  furniture  is  discarded;  and 
you  stalk  cautiously  about,  amongst  the  uncomfortable 
splendour  of  Grecian  diairs,  Egyptian  tables,  Turkey 
carpets,  and  Etruscan  vases.  This  vast  improvement 
in  furniture  demands  an  increase  in  the  domestic  es- 
tablishment :  and  a  family  that  once  required  two  or 
three  servants  for  convenience,  now  employ  half  a 
dozen  for  style. 

Bell-Brazen,  iaie  iavourite  of  my  unfortunate  friend 
Dessalines,  was  one  of  these  patterns  of  style ;  and 
whatever  freak  she  was  seized  with,  however  pre- 
posterous, was  implicitly  followed  by  all  who  would 
be  considered  as  admitted  in  tlie  stylish  arcana.— She 
was  once  seized  wiUi  a  wliim-wham  tliat  tickled  the 
whole  court.  She  conk!  not  lie  down  to  take  an  af- 
ternoon's loll,  but  she  must  have  oue  ser^'ant  to  scratch 
ber  bead,  two  to  tickle  her  feet,  and  a  fourth  to  £in 
her  delectable  person  whilesheslumbered. — The  tiling 
took ; — it  became  the  rage,  and  not  a  sable  belle  in 
all  Hayti  but  what  insisted  upon  being  fanned,  and 
scratched,  and  tickled  in  the  true  imperial  style. 
Sneer  not  at  this  picture,  my  most  excellent  townsmen; 
for  who  among  you  but  are  daily  following  fashions 
equally  absurd ! 

Style,  according  to  Evergreen's  account,  consists  in 
certain  fiishions,  or  certain  eccentricities,  or  certain 
manners  of  certain  people,  in  certain  situations,  and 
possessed  of  a  certain  share  of  fashion  or  importance. 
A  red  cloak,  for  instance,  on  the  shoulders  of  an  old 
market-woman  b  regarded  with  contempt;  it  is  vul- 
gar, it  is  odious : — iUng,  however,  its  usurping  rival, 
a  red  diawl,  over  the  figure  of  a  fashionable  belle,  and 
let  her  flame  away  with  it  in  Broadway,  or  in  a  ball- 
room, and  it  is  immediately  declared  to  be  the  style. 
The  modes  ofatlainmg  this  ceitain  situation,  wliich 


entitles  its  bolder  to  style,  are  various  and  opposite-: 
tiie  most  ostensible  is  the  attainment  of  wealth;  the 
possession  of  which  changes,  at  once,  the  pert  airs  of 
vulgar  ignorance  into  bsfaionable  ease  and  elegant 
vivacity.  It  is  highly  amusing  to  observe  the  grada- 
tion of  a  family  asinring  to  style,  and  the  devious  wind- 
ings they  pursue  in  order  to  attain  it.  While  beatjng 
up  against  wind  and  tide,  they  are  the  most  complai- 
sant beings  in  the  world ;  they  keep  "  booing  and  bot- 
ing,"  as  M'Sycophant  says,  until  you  would  suppose 
them  incapable  of  standing  upright;  they  kiss  their 
hands  to  every  body  who  has  the  least  claim  to  style; 
their  familiarity  is  intolerable,  and  they  absolutely 
overwhelm  you  with  their  friendsliip  and  loving-kind- 
ness. But  liaving  once  gained  the  envied  pre-emi- 
nence, never  were  beings  in  the  world  more  changed. 
They  assiune  the  most  intolerable  caprices;  atone  time 
address  you  witli  miportunate  sociability ;  at  another, 
pass  you  by  witli  silent  mdifference ;  sometimes  sit  up 
in  their  diairs  in  all  the  majesty  of  dignified  silence ; 
and  at  another  time  bounce  about  wiUi  all  tlie  obstre- 
perous ill-bred  noise  ot&  little  hoiden  just  broke  loose 
from  a  boarding-school. 

Another  feature  which  distinguishes  these  new- 
made  fasliionaUes  is  the  inveteracy  with  whidi  they 
look  down  upon  the  honest  people  who  are  struggling 
to  clunb  up  to  the  same  envied  height.  They  never 
fail  to  salute  them  with  the  most  sarcastic  reflections ; 
and  like  so  many  worthy  hodmen,  clambering  a  lad- 
der, each  one  looks  down  upon  his  next  neighbour 
below,  and  makes  no  scruple  of  shaking  the  dust  off 
his  shoes  into  his  eyes.  Thus,  by  dint  of  perseve- 
rance merely,  they  come  to  be  considered  as  estafilisli- 
ed  denizens  of  the  great  world ;  as  in  some  barbarous 
nations  an  oyster-shell  is  of  sterling  value,  and  a  cop- 
per washed  counter  will  pass  current  for  genuine  gold. 

In  no  instance  have  I  seen  this  grasping  after  style 
more  whimsically  exhibited  than  in  the  feinily  of  my  oM 
acquaintance  Timothy  GiUet.    I  recollect  old  Giblet 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  he  was  the  most  surly  cnr- 
mudgeon  I  ever  knew.    He  was  a  perfect  scareciow 
to  tlie  small-fry  of  the  day,  and  inherited  the  hatred 
of  all  these  unlucky  little  urchins;  for  never  could  we 
assemble  about  his  door  of  an  evening  to  (day,  and 
make  a  little  hubbub,  but  out  he  sallied  from  his  nest 
like  a  spider,  flourished  bis  formidable  horsewhip, 
and  dispersed  the  whole  crew  in  the  twuikling  of  a 
lamp.    I  perfectly  remember  a  bill  he  sent  iq  to  my 
father  for  a  pane  of  glass  I  had  accidentally  broken, 
which  came  well  nigh  getting  me  a  sound  flogging; 
and  I  remember,  as  perfectly,  that  the  next  night  I 
revenged  myself  by  breaking  half  a  dozen.     Giblet 
was  as  arrant  a  grub-w^orm  as  ever  crawled;  and  the 
only  rules  of  right  and  wrong  he  cared  a  button  for, 
were  the  rules  of  multiplication  and  addition;  which 
he  practised  much  more  successfully  tlun  be  did  any 
of  the  rules  of  religion  or  morality.    He  used  to  de- 
clare they  were  the  true  golden  ru]e$;  and  he  took 
special  care  to  put  Cocker's  arithmetic  in  the  bands  of 
his  cbiklren,  before  they  had  read  ten  pages  in  the 
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hUe  or  Uie  prayer-book.  The  practice  of  these  fa- 
leorile  maxiins  was  at  length  crowned  with  the  har- 
I  wtor  success;  and  after  endaring  all  tlie  poonds, 
tfings  and  pence  miseries  of  a  miser,  he  had  the  sa- 
k&ction  of  seeing  himself  worth  a  plum,  and  of 
^ing  just  as  be  bad  determined  to  ei^joy  the  remain- 
fa^  of  his  days  in  contemplating  his  great  wealth  and 
ammnlating  mortgages. 

His  children  inherited  his  money ;  but  they  buried 
the  disposition,  and  every  other  memorial  of  their  fa- 
ther in  his  grave.  Fired  with  a  noble  thirst  for  style, 
they  instantly  enaerged  from  the  retired  lane  in  which 
themselves  and  their  accompUshments  had  hitherto 
been  botied ;  and  they  blazed,  and  they  whizzed,  and 
thry  cra<^ed  about  town,  like  a  nest  of  squibs  and 
devils  in  a  firework.  Their  sudden  iclat  may  be  li- 
kened to  that  of  tbe  locust,  which  is  hatched  in  the 
dust,  wlMre  it  increases  and  swells  up  to  maturity, 
and  a/tcr  feeling  for  a  moment  the  vivifying  rays  of 
tbe  am,  bursts  forth  a  mighty  insect,  and  flutteis,  and 
laules,  and  buzzes  from  every  tree.  The  little  war- 
Uen,  who  have  long  cheered  the  woodlands  with 
their  dulcet  notes,  are  stunned  by  the  discordant  rac- 
ket of  this  upstart  intruder,  and  contemplate,  in  con- 
laspiaoas  ^ence,  its  bustle  and  its  noise. 

Baving  once  started,  the  Giblets  were  determined 
Uialnolbii^sfaoaid  stop  them  in  their  career,  until 
they  had  ran  their  full  course  and  arrived  at  the  very 
tip-hip  of  style.  Every  tailor,  every  shoemaker,  every 
maftnater,  every  milliner,  every  mantua-maker, 
ererj  paper-hanger,  every  piano-teacher,  and  every 
din^ng-masler  in  the  city,  were  enlisted  in  their  ser- 
ried and  the  willing  wights  most  courteously  answered 
tfadr  call,  and  fell  to  work  to  build  up  the  fame  of  the 
GAiets,  as  they  had  done  that  of  many  an  a^iring  ia- 
■dy  before  them.  In  a  little  time  the  young  ladies 
could  dance  tbe  waltz,  thunder  Lodoiska,  murder 
French,  kill  time,  and  commit  violence  on  the  face  of  na- 
tare  in  a  landscape  in  water-colours,  equal  to  the  best 
tally  in  the  land ;  and  tbe  young  gentlemen  were  seen 
tanging  at  comers  of  streets,  and  driving  tandem; 
hnrd  talking  loud  at  the  theatre,  and  laughing  in 
(kncbjWithas much  ease,  and  grace,  and  modesty,  as 
llkcy  had  been  gentlemen  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 
Aadtbe  Gibiets  arrayed  themselves  in  scarlet,  and 
iaiKliBen,  and  seated  themselves  in  high  places; 
bat  nobody  noticed  them  except  to  lionour  them  with 
a  iltle  contempt.  The  Giblets  made  a  prodigions 
^tohin  their  own  opinion ;  but  nobody  extolled  them 
excqii  tbe  tailors,  and  the  milliners,  who  liad  been 
eui|riaf «d  in  ma nii  factiiring  their  paraphernalia.  The 
GiWrts  thereupon  l)eing,  like  Caleb  Quoteni,  deter- 
mineii  to  have  ''a  place  at  the  review,"  fell  to  work 
man  fieccriy  than  ever; — they  gave  dinners,  and 
•key  gave  balls;  Uiey  hired  confectioners;  and  they 
w»id  have  kept  a  newspaper  in  pay ,  had  iliey  not 
Wtn  ail  hnughl  up  at  thai  lime  for  the  election.  They 
I'Tted  the  dancing-  men  and  the  dancing  women,  and 
*«  ynnnandizers,  anfl  the  epicures  of  the  city,  to 
**■'«<  make  merry  at  Iheir  eipcnse  j  and  the  danc- 


ing men,  and  the  dancing  women,  and  the  epicures, 
and  the  gormandizers,  did  come;  and  they  did  make 
merry  at  their  expense ;  and  they  eat,  and  they  drank, 
and  they  capered,  and  they  danced,  and  they — laugh- 
ed at  their  entertainers. 

Then  commenced  the  hurry  and  tbe  bustle,  and 
the  mighty  nothingness  of  fasMonable  life;  such  rat- 
tling in  coaches !  such  flaunUng  in  tlie  streets  I  such 
slamming  of  box-doors  at  tbe  theatre !  such  a  tempest 
of  bustle  and  unmeanuig  noise  wherever  they  ap- 
peared !  The  Giblets  were  seen  here  and  there  and 
every  where ; — they  visited  every  body  they  knew, 
and  every  body  they  did  not  know;  and  lliere  was  no 
getting  along  for  the  Giblets.  Their  plan  at  length 
succeeded.  By  dint  of  dinners,  of  feeding  and  fro- 
licking the  town,  the  Giblet  family  worked  them- 
selves into  notice,  and  enjoyed  the  ineffable  pleasure 
of  being  for  ever  pestered  by  visitors,  who  cared  no- 
thing about  them;  of  being  squeezed,  and  smothered, 
and  parboiled  at  nightly  balls,  and  evening  tea-parties ; 
they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  forgetting  the  very 
few  old  friends  they  once  possessed; — they  turned 
up  their  noses  at  every  thing  Uiat  was  not  genteel ; 
and  their  superb  manners  and  sublime  aflectalion  at 
length  left  it  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
Giblets  were  perfectly  in  the  style. 

" Being,  as  it  were,  a  small  contentmenle  in  a  never  con- 
tenting subjecte,  a  biUer  pleasaunte  lasle  of  a  sweele  seasoned 
sower;  and,  all  in  all,  a  more  than  ordinarie  rejoicing,  in  an  ex- 
traordinaric  sorrow  of  delf  gbis !  "— 

LITHGOW. 

We  have  been  considerably  edified  of  late  by  se- 
veral letters  of  advice  from  a  number  of  sage  cor- 
respondents, who  really  seem  to  know  more  about 
our  work  than  we  do  ourselves.  One  warns  us 
against  saying  any  thing  more  about  'Sbidlikens,  who 
is  a  very  particular  fiiend  of  the  writer,  and  who  has 
a  singular  disinclination  to  be  laughed  at.  This  cor- 
respondent in  particular  inveighs  against  personalities, 
and  accuses  us  of  ill-nature  in  bringing  forward  old 
Fungus  and  Billy  Dimple,  as  figures  of  fun  to  amuse 
the  public.  Another  gentleman,  who  states  that  he 
is  a  near  relation  of  the  Cocklofts,  proses  away  most 
soporiiically  on  the  impropriety  of  ridiculing  a  res- 
pectable old  family ;  and  declares  that  if  we  make 
them  and  their  whim-whams  the  subject  of  any  more 
essays,  he  sliall  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
our  theatrical  champions  for  satisfaction.  A  third, 
who  by  the  crabbedness  of  the  hand-writing,  and  a 
few  careless  inaccuracies  in  the  spelling,  appears  t» 
be  a  lady,  assures  us  that  the  Miss  Cocklofts,  and  Mis« 
Diana  Wearwell,  and  Miss  Dashaway,  and  Mrs  - — , 
Will  Wizard's  quondam  flame,  are  so  much  obliged 
to  us  for  our  notice,  tliat  they  intend  in  future  to 
take  no  notice  of  us  at  all,  but  leave  us  out  of  all  their 
tea-parties;  for  wliich  we  make  tlieni  one  of  our  best 
bows,  and  say,  "  tliank  you,  ladies." 

We  wish  to  heaven  these  good  people  would  at- 
tend to  their  own  affairs,  if  they  have  any  to  attend 
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to,  and  let  us  alone.  It  b  one  of  the  most  provok- 
ing things  in  the  world  that  we  cannot  tickle  the 
public  a  little,  merely  for  our  own  private  amuse- 
ment, but  we  most  be  crossed  and  jostled  by  these 
meddling  incendiaries,  and,  in  fact,  have  the  whole 
town  about  our  ears.  We  are  much  in  the  same  si- 
tuation with  an  unlucky  blade  of  a  Cockney,  who 
having  mounted  his  bit  of  blood  to  enjoy  a  little  in- 
nocent recreation,  and  display  liis  horsemanship  along 
Broadway,  Ls  worried  by  all  those  little  yelping  curs 
that  infest  our  city,  and  who  never  fail  to  sally  out 
and  growl,  and  bark,  and  snarl,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  Birmingham  equestrian. 

Wisely  was  it  said  by  the  sage  Lmkum  Fidelius, 
"  howheit,  moreover,  nevertheless,  this  thrice  wicked 
towne  is  charged  up  to  the  muzzle  with  all  manner 
of  ill-natures  and  uncharitablenesses,  and  is,  more- 
over, exceedinglie  naughtie."  This  passage  of  the 
erudite  Linknm  was  applied  to  the  city  of  Gotham, 
of  which  he  was  once  lord  mayor,  as  appears  by  his 
picture  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  that  ancient  city ;— but 
his  observation  fits  this  best  of  all  possible  cities  "  to 
a  hair."  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  this  same 
New- York,  though  tiie  most  charming,  pleasant,  po- 
lished, and  praise- worthy  city  under  the  sun,  and  in 
a  word  the  6oune  bouefu  of  the  universe,  is  most 
shockmgly  ill-natured  and  sarcastic,  and  wickedly 
given  to  all  manner  of  backslidings ; — for  which  we 
are  very  sorry  indeed.  In  truth,  for  it  must  come 
out,  like  murder,  one  time  or  other,  the  inhabitants 
are  not  only  ill-natured,  but  manifestly  unjust :  no 
sooner  do  they  get  one  of  our  random  sketches  in 
their  hands,  but  instantly  they  apply  it  most  unjusti- 
fiably to  some  "  dear  friend,"  and  Uien  accuse  us  of 
the  personality  which  originated  in  their  own  officious 
friendship!  Truly  it  is  an  ill-natured  town,  and 
most  earnestly  do  we  hope  it  may  not  meet  with  the 
fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  old. 

As,  however,  it  may  be  thought  incumbent  upon 
OS  to  make  some  apology  for  these  mistakes  of  the 
town,  and  as  our  good-nature  is  truly  exemplary,  we 
would  certainly  answer  thb  expectation,  were  it  not 
that  we  have  an  invincible  antipathy  to  making  apo- 
logies. We  have  a  most  profound  contempt  for  any 
man  who  cannot  give  three  good  reasons  for  an  un- 
reasonable thing,  and  will  therefore  condescend,  as 
nsnal,  to  give  the  public  three  special  reasons  for  ne- 
ver apologizing.— First,  an  apology  implies  that  we 
are  accountable  to  somebody  or  another  for  our  con- 
duct;— now  as  we  do  not  care  a  fiddle-stick,  as  au- 
thors, for  either  public  opinion  or  private  ill-will,  it 
would  be  implying  a  falsehood  to  apologize. — Second, 
an  apology  would  indicate  that  we  bad  been  doing 
what  we  ought  not  to  have  done : — now  as  we  never 
did,  nor  ever  intend  to  do,  any  thing  wrong,  it  wonld 
be  ridiculous  to  make  an  ap<dogy.— Third,  we  labour 
under  the  same  incapacity  in  the  art  of  apologizing 
(hat  lost  Langstaff  his  mistress; — we  never  yet  un- 
dertook to  make  apology  without  committing  a  new 
offence,  and  making  matters  ten  times  worse  than 


they  were  before;  and  we  are,  therefore,  detormined 
to  avoid  such  predicaments  in  future. 

But  though  we  have  resolved  never  to  apologize, 
yet  we  have  no  particular  objection  to  explain ;  and  if 
this  is  all  that's  wanted,  we  will  go  about  it  directly. 
— AlloHS,  gentlemen!  Before,  however,  we  enttr 
upon  this  serious  affair,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  incredulity 
of  some  people.  Have  we  not,  over  and  over,  assur- 
ed the  town  that  we  are  three  of  the  best-natured  fel- 
lows living?  And  is  it  not  astonishing,  that  having 
already  given  seven  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
this  assurance,  they  should  still  have  any  doublson  the 
subject? — but  as  it  is  one  of  tlie  impossible  things  to 
make  a  knave  believe  in  honesty,  so,  perhaps,  itmay be 
another  to  make  this  most  sarcastic,  satirical,  and  tea- 
drinking  city  believe  in  the  existence  of  good-nature. 
But  to  our  explanation.  Gentle  reader !  for  we  are 
convinced  that  none  but  gentle  or  genteel  readers  can 
relish  our  excellent  productions,  if  thou  art  in  expec- 
tation of  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  we  are 
about  to  say,  thou  may  est  as  well  "  whistle  lillebul- 
lero,"  and  skip  quite  over  what  follows;  for  never 
wight  was  more  disappointed  than  Uiou  will  be,  most 
assuredly.— But  to  the  explanation.  We  care  just  as 
much  about  (he  public  and  its  wise  conjectures  as  we 
do  about  the  man  in  the  moon  and  his  whim-whams ; 
or  the  criticisms  of  the  lady  who  sits  majestically  in 
her  elbow-chair  in  the  lobster;  and  who,  belying  her 
sex,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  never  says  any 
thing  worth  listening  to.  We  have  launched  our 
bark,  and  we  will  steer  to  our  destmed  port  with  tin- 
deviating  perseverance,  fearless  of  being  shipwrecked 
by  the  way.  Good-nature  is  our  steersman,  reason 
our  ballast,  whim  the  breeze  that  wafts  us  along,  and 
HORALiTT  our  leading-Star. 


No.  lX.-8AT(iaDAV,  APRIL  33,  <$07. 
nOH  HT  ELIIOW-CHtll. 

It  in  some  measure  jumps  with  my  humour  to  be 
"  melancholy  and  gentleman-like"  this  stormy  night, 
and  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  indulge  myself 
for  once.— Away,  then,  with  joke,  with  fun  and 
laughter  for  a  while;  let  my  soul  look  back  in  mourn- 
ful retrospect,  and  sadden  with  the  memory  of  my 
good  aunt  Charity — who  died  of  a  Frenchman ! 

Stare  not,  O  most  dubious  reader,  at  the  mention 
of  a  complaint  so  uncommon.  GrievouJiy  hath  it 
afflicted  the  ancient  family  of  the  Cocklofla,  who  carry 
their  absurd  antipathy  to  tlie  French  so  far  that  they 
will  not  suffer  a  clove  of  garlic  in  the  house;  and 
my  good  old  friend  Christopher  was  onc^on  the  point 
of  abandoning  his  paternal  country  mattion  of  Cock- 
loft-hall, merely  because  a  colony  of  frogs  had  settled 
in  a  neighbouring  swamp.  I  verily  bvKeve  he  wonld 
have  carried  his  whim-wliam  into  effect,  had  not  a 
fortunate  drought  obliged  the  enemy  to  sUike  their 
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lotfs,  and,  like  a  troop  of  wandering  Arabs,  to  march 
«ff  towards  a  moister  part  of  the  country. 
My  aunl  Charity  departed  this  life  in  the  iifly-ninth 
lar  of  her  age,  though  she  never  grew  older  after 
ktnty-fiTe.  In  her  teens  she  was,  according  to  her 
m  account,  a  celebrated  beauty, — though  I  never 
onld  meet  with  any  body  that  remembered  when  she 
cas  handsome.  On  the  contrary.  Evergreen's  father, 
wbo  oied  to  gallant  her  in  his  youth,  says  she  was  as 
knotty  a  little  piece  of  humanity  as  he  ever  saw;  and 
that,  if  die  had  been  possessed  of  the  least  sensibility, 
she  vonid,  like  poor  old  i4eco,  have  most  certainly  run 
■nd  at  her  own  figure  and  face,  the  first  time  she 
ooitfemplaled  herself  in  a  looking-glass.  In  the  good 
flU  times  that  saw  my  aunt  in  the  hey-day  of  youth, 
a  fine  lady  was  a  most  formidable  animal,  and  requir- 
ed ta  be  qiproached  with  the  same  awe  and  devotion 
that  a  Tartar  feels  in  the  presence  of  his  Grand  Lama. 
If  a  geoiieman  offered  to  take  her  hand,  except  to 
help  ba  into  a  carriage,  or  lead  her  into  a  drawing- 
raoia,  such  frowns!  such  a  rustling  of  brocade  and 
taffeta !  Her  very  paste  shoe-buckles  sparkled  with 
iodignatioo,  and  for  a  moment  assumed  the  brilliancy 
of  diamonds  \  In  those  days  the  person  of  a  belle  was 
sacred— it  was  unprofaned  by  the  sacrilegious  grasp 
of  a  stranger :— siofile  souls ! — they  had  not  the  waltz 
among  them  je<.' 

My  good  aiBit  prided  herself  on  keeping  ap  this 
bncbam  delicacy;  and  if  she  happened  to  be  playing 
at  die  oid-fiBhioned  game  of  forfeits,  and  was  fined  a 
Us,  M  was  always  more  trouble  to  get  it  than  it  was 
voRlh ;  for  she  made  a  most  gallant  defence,  and  never 
sanndered  until  she  saw  her  adversary  inclined  to 
p*e  over  his  aOatk.  Evergreen's  father  says  be  re- 
nentbers  once  to  have  been  on  a  sleighing  party  with 
her,  and  when  they  came  to  Kissing-bridge,  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  levy  contributions  on  Miss  Charity  Cockloft, 
«fao  after  squalling  at  a  hideous  rate,  at  length  jump- 
ed oat  of  the  sleigh  plump  into  a  snow-bank,  where 
ihe  stock  bst  like  an  idcle,  until  he  came  to  her  res- 
ide. This  Latonian  feat  cost  her  a  rheumatism,  from 
wtiefa  she  never  thoroughly  recovered. 

It  ■  rather  singular  that  my  aunt,  though  a  great 
hcnty,  and  an  heiress  withal,  never  got  married.— 
fhe  reason  she  alleged  was,  that  she  never  iriet  with 
a  kwer  who  resembled  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Ihe 
t«n>ef  be- nightly  dreams  and  waking  fancy;  bnt  I 
*■  privately  of  opinion  that  it  was  owing  to  hnr  never 
hanag  had  an  offer.  This  much  is  certain,  tiiat  for 
«B«j  years  previous  to  her  decease  siie  declined  all 
atlentioni  from  the  gentlemen,  and  contented  lier- 
kU  with  watching  over  the  welfare  of  her  fellow- 
CRatores.  She  was,  indeed,  observed  lo  take  a  con- 
■derabie  leaning  towards  methodism,  was  frequent 
in  her  alteadance  at  love-feasts,  read  Whitfield  and 
Wotef,  and  even  went  so  far  as  once  to  travel  the 
CMaaoe  of  five-and-twenty  miles  to  be  present  at  a 
Q^4Meling.  This  gave  great  offence  lo  my  cousin 
Chalgpiier  ud  his  good  lady,  who,  as  I  liave  already 
i,  aw  rigidly  orthodox;— and  had  nol  my 


annt  Charity  been  of  a  most  pacific  disposition,  her  re- 
ligious whim-wham  would  have  occasioned  many  a 
family  altercation.  She  was,  indeed,  as  good  a  soul 
as  the  Cockloft  family  ever  boasted— a  lady  of  un- 
bounded loving-kindness,  which  extended  to  man, 
woman,  and  child ;  many  of  whom  she  ahnost  killed 
with  good-nature.  Was  any  acqnamtance  ill?— in 
vain  did  the  wind  whistle  and  the  storm  beat— my 
aunt  would  waddle  through  mud  and  mire,  over  the 
whole  town,  bnt  what  she  would  visit  them.  She 
would  sit  by  them  for  hours  together  with  the  most 
persevering  patience;  and  tell  a  thousand  melancholy 
stories  of  htunan  misery,  to  keep  up  their  spirits. 
The  whole  catalogue  of  yerh  teas  was  at  her  fingers' 
ends,  from  formidable  wormwood  down  to  gentle 
balm ;  and  she  would  descant  by  the  hour  on  the 
healing  qualities  of  hoarhound,  catnip,  and  penny- 
royal. Woe  be  to  the  patient  that  came  under  the 
benevolent  hand  of  my  aunt  Charity !  He  was  sure, 
willy  nilly,  to  be  drenched  with  a  deluge  of  decoc- 
tions; and  full  many  a  time  has  my  cousin  Christopher 
borne  a  twinge  of  pain  in  silence,  through  fear  of  being 
condemned  to  suffer  the  martyrdom  of  her  materia- 
medica.  My  good  aunl  had,  moreover,  considerable 
skill  in  astronomy;  for  she  could  tell  when  the  sun 
rose  and  set  every  day  in  the  year; — and  no  woman 
in  the  whole  world  was  able  to  pronoimce,  with  more 
certainty,  at  what  precise  minute  the  moon  changed. 
She  held  the  story  of  the  moon's  being  made  of  green 
cheese  as  an  abominable  slander  on  her  fovourite 
planet;  and  she  had  made  several  valuable  discoveries 
in  solar  eclipses,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  burnt  glass, 
which  entitled  her  at  least  to  an  honorary  admission 
in  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  "  Hutching's 
Improved"  was  her  favourite  book;  and  I  shrewdly 
suspect  that  it  was  from  this  valuable  work  she  drew 
most  of  her  sovereign  remedies  for  colds,  coughs, 
corns,  and  consumptions. 

But  the  truth  must  be  told ;  with  all  her  good  qua- 
lities, my  aunt  Charity  was  afDicted  with  one  fault, 
extremely  rare  among  her  gentle  sex — It  was  curio- 
sity. How  she  came  by  it  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine, 
but  it  played  the  very  vengeance  with  her,  and  des- 
troyed the  comfort  of  her  life.  Having  an  invincible 
desire  to  know  every  body's  character,  business,  and 
mode  of  living,  she  was  for  ever  prying  into  the  affairs 
of  her  neiglibours ;  and  got  a  great  deal  of  ill-will 
from  people  towards  whom  she  had  the  kindest  dis- 
position possible.  If  any  family  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  gave  a  dinner,  my  aunt  would  mount  her 
spectacles,  and  sit  at  the  window  until  the  company 
were  all  housed,  merely  that  she  might  know  who 
they  were.  If  she  heard  a  story  about  any  of  her  ac- 
quainUnce,  she  would,  forthwith,  set  off  full  sail,  and 
never  rest  until,  to  use  her  usual  expression,  she  had 
got "  to  the  bottom  of  it ; "  which  meant  nothing 
more  than  telling  it  to  every  body  she  knew. 

I  remember  one  night  my  aunt  Charily  happened 
to  hear  a  most  precioos  story  about  one  of  her  good 
friends,  bnt  nnfortunately  too  late  to  give  it  immfri 
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diate  circulation.  It  made  her  absolutely  miserable ; 
aad  she  hardly  slept  a  wink  all  night,  for  fear  her 
bosom  friend,  Mrs  Sipkins,  should  get  the  start  of  her 
in  the  morning,  and  blow  the  whole  affoir. — Yon  must 
know  there  was  always  a  contest  between  these  two 
ladies,  who  should  first  give  currency  to  tlie  good- 
natured  things  said  abont  every  body ;  and  this  un- 
fortunate rivalsliip  at  length  proved  fatal  to  their  long 
and  ardent  friendship.  My  aunt  got  up  full  two  houi-s 
that  morning  before  her  usual  time ;  put  on  her  pom- 
padour taffeta  gown,  and  sallied  Ibrth  to  lament  the 
misfortune  of  her  dear  friend.— Would  you  believe 
it! — wherever  she  went,  Mrs  Sipkins  had  anticipated 
tier;  and  instead  of  being  listened  to  with  uplifted 
hands  and  open-mouthed  wonder,  my  unhappy  aunt 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  quietly  and  listen  to  the  wh<^ 
affoir,  with  numerous  additions,  alterations,  and 
amendments !  Now  this  was  too  bad ;  it  would  al- 
most have  provoked  Patient  Grizzle  or  a  saint ; — it 
was  too  much  for  my  aunt,  who  kept  her  bed  three 
days  afterwards,  with  a  cold,  as  she  pretended  j  bat  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  owing  to  this  afiEair  of  Mrs  Sipkins, 
to  whom  she  never  would  be  reconciled. 

But  I  pass  over  the  rest  of  my  aunt  Charity's  life, 
chequered  with  the  various  misfortunes  and  mortifi- 
cations incident  to  those  worthy  old  gentlewomen 
who  have  the  domestic  cares  of  the  whole  community 
upon  their  minds;  and  I  hasten  to  relate  the  melan- 
choly incident  that  hurried  her  out  of  existence  in  the 
full  bloom  of  antiquated  vii^inity. 

In  their  frolicksome  malice  the  Fates  had  ordered 
that  a  French  boarding-house,  or  Pension  Francaise, 
as  it  was  called,  should  be  established  directly  opposite 
my  aunt's  residence.  Cruel  event !  unhappy  auntChia- 
rity ! — It  threw  her  into  that  alarming  disorder  deno- 
mmated  the  fidgets .  She  did  nothing  but  watch  at  the 
window  day  after  day,  but  without  becoming  one  whit 
the  wiser  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  than  she  was  at  the 
b^inning.  Slie  thought  that  neighbour  Pension  had 
a  monstrous  large  fiamily,  and  somehow  or  other  they 
were  all  men !  She  could  not  imagine  what  bosiness 
neighbour  Pension  Ibllowed  to  support  so  nmnerous  a 
hoosebold  j  and  wondered  why  there  was  always  such 
a  scraping  of  fiddles  in  the  parlour,  and  such  a  smell 
ofonions  from  neighbour  Pension's  kitchen.  In  sliort, 
neighbour  Pension  was  continually  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts,  and  incessantly  on  the  outer  edge  of  her 
tongue.  This  was,  I  believe,  the  very  first  time  she 
had  ever  foiled  "  to  get  at  (he  bottom  of  a  thing; "  and 
disappointment  cost  her  many  a  sleepless  night,  I  war- 
rant you.  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  my  aunt 
would  have  ferreted  neighbour  Pension  out,  could  she 
have  spoken  or  understood  French ;  but  in  those  times 
people  in  general  could  make  themselves  understood 
in  plain  English ;  and  it  was  always  a  standing  rule  in 
the  Cockloft  family,  which  exists  to  this  day,  that  not 
(me  of  the  females  should  learn  French. 

My  aunt  Charity  hadlived,  at  her  window,  for  some 
time  in  vain;  when  one  day  as  she  was  keeping  her 
usual  look-oat,  and  suffering  ail  the  pangs  of  unsatis- 


fied curiosity,  she  beheld  a  little  meagre,  weazel-lbced 
Frenchman,  of  the  most  forlorn,  diminutive,  and  piti- 
ful pn^HMlions,  arrive  at  neihgbour  Pension's  dooi^. 
He  was  dressed  in  white,  with  a  little  pinched  up  cock- 
ed hat ;  he  seemed  to  shake  in  the  wind,  and  every  Mast 
that  went  over  him  whistled  through  his  bones  aad 
threatened  instant  annihilation.  This  embodied  spirit 
of  famme  was  followed  by  three  carls,  lumbered  with 
crazy  trunks,  chests,  band-boxes,  bidets,  m^iciile- 
chests,  parrots,  and  monkeys ;  and  at  his  heels  ran  a 
yelpingpack  of  little  black-nosed  pug-dogs.  This  was 
the  one  thmg  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
aunt  Charity's  afflictions;  she  could  not  conceive,  fer 
the  soul  of  her,  who  this  mysterious  little  apparition 
could  be  that  made  so  great  a  display ; — what  he  eould 
possiUy  do  with  so  much  baggage,  and  particularly 
with  his  parrots  and  monkeys;  or  how  so  small  a  carcass 
couU  have  occasion  for  so  many  trunks  of  clothes. 
Honest  soul !  she  had  never  had  a  peep  into  a  French- 
man's wardrobe— that  depot  of  old  coats,  hats,  and 
breeches,  of  the  growth  of  every  fashion  he  has  fbUow- 
ed  in  his  life. 

From  the  time  of  this  htal  airival,  my  poor  aunt  was 
in  a  quandary; — all  her  inquiries  were  fruitless;  no 
one  could  expound  the  history  of  this  mysterious  stran- 
ger. She  never  held  up  her  head  afterwards — drooped 
daily,  took  to  her  bed  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  "one  little 
month"  I  saw  her  quietly  deposited  in  the  family  vault 
—being  the  seventh  Codcloft  that  has  died  of  a  «-bim- 
wham. 

Take  warning,  my  fair  countrywomen !  and  you,  O 
ye  excellent  ladies,  whether  married  or  single,  tvho 
pry  into  other  people's  affairs  and  neglect  those  of  joar 
own  household;  who  are  so  busily  employed  in  observ- 
ing the  faults  of  others  that  you  have  no  time  to  correct 
your  own;  remember  the  fole  of  my  dear  aunt  Charily, 
and  eschew  tlie  evil  spirit  of  curiosity. 

FBOH  HT  ELBOW-CBilB. 

I  FIND,  by  perusal  of  our  last  number,  that  Will 
Wizard  and  Evergreen,  taking  advantage  of  my  coa- 
finement,  have  been  playing  some  of  their  gamlMb. 
I  suspected  these  rogues  of  some  mal-praclices.  In  con- 
sequence oftbeu-  queer  looks  and  knowing  winks  when- 
ever I  came  down  to  dinner;  and  of  their  not  showing 
their  faces  at  old  Cockloft's  for  several  days  after  the 
appearance  of  theur  precious  effiisions.  Whenever 
these  two  waggish  fellows  lay  their  beads  together, 
there  is  always  sure  to  be  hatched  some  notable  piece 
of  mischief,— whidi,  if  it  tickles  nobody  else,  is  sure  to 
make  its  authors  merry.  The  public  will  take  notioe 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  these  my  associates 
better  manners,  and  punishing  them  for  their  high 
misdemeanours,  I  have,  by  virtue  of  my  authority, 
suspended  them  from  all  interference  in&lmagnndl, 
until  they  show  a  proper  degree  of  repentance,  or  I 
get  tired  of  supporting  the  burthen  of  the  work  my- 
self. I  am  sorry  for  Will,  who  is  already  siiBcienUy 
mortified  in  not  daring  to  come  to  th«  dd  boose  aud 
tell  bis  long  stories  and  smoke  bis  dgJir;  but  Ever- 
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am,  being  an  old  beao,  may  solace  himself  in  his 
iipaee  bj  trimming  up  all  his  old  iinery,  and  mak- 
ii(krve  to  tlie  little  girls. 

-.,  it  present  my  right-hand  man  is  consin  Pindar, 
tm  I  liave  taken  into  high  favour.  He  came  home 
kglher  nigfat  all  in  a  Maze,  like  a  sky-rocket ;  whisk- 
rfnp  to  his  room  In  a  paroxysm  of  poetic  inspiration ; 
■rdid  we  see  any  thing  of  him  until  late  tlie  next 
"■niiiig,  when  be  bounced  upon  us  at  breakfast, 

"  File  in  each  eye— and  pq)er  in  each  band." 

Hat  k  joBt  the  way  with  Pindar.— Like  a  volcano, 
he  win  icHi»B  Cor  a  long  time  silent  withont  emitting 
a  ingle  spark;  and  then,  all  at  once,  burst  out  in  a 
(remendoos  esploHon  of  rhyme  and  rhapsody. 

As  tbe  letlen  of  my  friend  Mostapha  seem  to  excite 
OBoddenlile  cariosity,  I  hare  sntjoined  another.  I  do 
BotTCadi  fcr  the  justice  of  his  remarks,  or  the  correct- 
MB  of  Ms  eondosions;  they  are  full  of  the  blunders 
■d  arms  into  whicli  strangers  continually  indulge, 
wboprelend  to  give  an  account  of  this  country  before 
they  wdl  know  tbe  geography  of  the  street  in  which 
ttiey  ire.  Tbe  copies  of  my  friend's  papers  being 
etnlfaaed,  and  wilhoat  date,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give 
Ifaen'msffitemalieonler;  in  fact,  they  seem  now  and 
theft  to  treat  of  matters  which  have  occurred  since  his 
dtytuif.  Wbether  these  are  sly  interpolations  of 
that  nxdrfcaane  w^ht  Will  Wizard,  or  whether 
hanot  Voslapha  was  gifted  with  tbe  spiritof  prophecy 
cr  seeond  si^,  I  neither  know,  nor,  in  fact,  do  I  care. 
Tke  Mowing  seems  to  have  been  written  when  the 
D^poEtan  prisoners  were  so  much  annoyed  by  the 
lag^  state  of  their  wardrobe.  Mustapha  feelingly 
depietstbe  embarrassments  of  his  situation ;  makes  an 
CMy  tranoiion  from  his  breeches  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and  incondnently  abuses  the  whole  adminis- 
tntiM  :  Ifte  a  sa|Ment  traveller  I  once  knew,  wlio 
dManed  the  French  nation  in  tolo — because  they  eat 
'  wtf)  green  peas. 

LETTER 


II  Wa-l-DOB  UU  UlN, 

Ik  AeM  llmttktm,  priMcipal  Slare-drirer  to  Ms  Highness 
tke  BaskatB  of  Tripoli. 

9nKr,  O  Asem !  is  the  memory  of  distant  friends ! 

Like  the  mellow  ray  of  a  departing;  sun,  it  falls  len- 
•tarfr  yet  sadly  on  ihe  heart.  Every  hour  of  absence 
ten  my  native  land  rolls  heavily  by,  like  llie  sandy 
waieof  the  desert;  and  the  fair  shores  of  my  eoimlry 
rise  Uoaning  to  my  imagination,  dollied  in  the  soft 
fflosire  dianns  of  distance.  I  sigh,  yet  no  one  listens 
to  (be  sigh  of  the  captive !  I  shed  the  bitter  tear  of  le- 
aOedJon,  bat  no  one  sympathizes  in  the  tear  of  the 
Uutaned  stonger ! — Think  not,  however,  thou  liro- 
Iberorniysool,  that  I  complain  of  the  horrors  of  my  si- 
tHtion ;  think  not  that  my  captivity  is  attended  with 
Ibf  bbotirs,  tbe  chains,  the  scourges,  the  insults,  that 
fitr  liarery,  vrilU  us,  more  dreadful  than  the  pangs 
••Wnlallng,  lingering  death.  Light,  indeed,  are  the 
'''Wnts  on  the  personal  freedom  of  thy  kinsman ; 


but  who  can  enter  into  the  afflictions  of  the  mind  7 
who  can  describe  the  agonies  of  the  heart  ?  They  are 
mutable  as  tbe  clouds  of  tbe  air;  they  are  countless  as 
the  waves  that  divide  me  from  my  native  country. 

I  have,  of  late,  my  dear  Asem,  laboured  under  an 
inconvenience  suignlarly  unfortunate,  and  am  reduced 
to  a  dilemma  most  ridiculously  embarrassing.  Why 
should  I  hide  it  from  tbe  companion  of  my  thonghts, 
the  partner  of  my  sorrows  and  my  joys?  Alas!  Asem, 
thy  friend  Mustapha,  the  invincible  captain  of  a  ketch, 
is  sadly  in  want  of  a  pair  of  breeches?  Thou  wilt 
doubtless  smile,  O  most  grave  Mussulman,  to  hear  me 
indulge  in  lamentations  about  a  circumstance  so  tri- 
vial, and  a  want  apparently  so  easy  to  be  satisfied;  but 
little  canst  thon  know  of  the  mortifications  attending 
my  necessities,  and  the  astonishing  difficulty  of  sup- 
plying them.  Honoured  by  the  smiles  and  attentions 
of  the  beautiful  ladies  of  this  city,  who  have  fallen  in 
love  with  my  wiiiskers  and  my  turban;  courted  by  the 
bashaws  and  the  great  men,  who  delight  to  have  me 
at  their  feasts,  the  honour  of  my  company  eagerly  so- 
licited by  every  fiddler  who  gWes  a  concert;  think  of 
my  chagrin  at  being  obliged  to  decline  the  host  of  in- 
vitations that  daily  overwhelm  me,  merely  fbr  want  of 
a  pair  of  breeches!  Oh,  Allah!  Allah!  that  thy  dis- 
ciples could  come  into  the  world  all  be-feathered  like  a 
bantam,  or  with  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  like  the 
wild  deer  of  the  forest!  Surely,  my  friend,  it  is  the 
destiny  of  man  to  be  for  ever  subjected  to  petty  evils 
which,  however  trifling  in  appearance,  prey  in  silence 
on  liis  little  pittance  of  enjoyment,  and  poison  those 
moments  of  sunshine,  which  might  otherwise  be  con- 
secrated to  happiness. 

The  want  of  a  garment,  thou  wilt  say,  is  easily  sup- 
plied ;  and  thou  mayest  suppose  need  only  be  men- 
tioned, to  be  remedied  at  once  by  any  tailor  of  the 
land.  Little  canst  thon  conceive  the  impediments 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  my  comfort,  and  still  less 
art  thou  acquainted  with  the  prodigious  great  scale  on 
which  evei-y  thing  is  transacted  in  this  country.  The 
nation  moves  most  majestically  slow  and  clumsy  in  the 
most  trivial  affairs ;  like  the  unwieldy  elephant  which 
makes  a  formidable  difliculty  of  picking  up  a  straw! 
When  I  hinted  my  necessities  to  the  ofHcer  who  has 
charge  of  myself  and  my  companions,  I  expected  to 
have  them  fortliwith  relieved.  But  he  made  an  amaz- 
ingly long  face — told  me  that  we  were  prisoners  of 
state — that  we  must  therefore  be  clothed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government ;  that  as  no  provision  has 
been  made  by  Congress  for  an  emergency  of  the  kind, 
it  was  impossible  to  fhrnish  me  with  a  pan*  of  breeches, 
until  all  the  sages  of  the  nation  had  been  convened  to 
talk  over  the  matter,  and  debate  upon  the  expediency 
of  granting  my  request.  Sword  of  the  immortal 
Khalid,  thought  I,  but  this  Is  great!— this  is  truly  sti- 
blhne!  All  the  sages  of  an  immense  logocracy  assem- 
bled together  to  talk  about  my  breeches ! — Vain  mortal 
that  I  am !  I  cannot  but  own  I  was  somewhat  recon- 
ciled to  the  delay  which  must  necessarily  attend  this 
method  of  clothing  me,  by  Ihe  cotLsideration  tiiat  if 
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they  made  the  affoir  a  national  act,  my  "  name  mml 
of  coarse  be  embodied  in  history,"  and  myself  and  my 
breeches  flourish  to  inunortality  in  the  annals  of  this 
mighty  empire ! 

"  But  pray,  sir,"  said  I,  "  how  does  it  happen  that 
a  matter  so  insigniGcant  should  be  erected  into  an  ob- 
ject of  such  importance  as  to  employ  the  representa- 
tive wisdom  of  the  nation?  and  what  is  the  cause  of 
their  talking  so  mnch  about  a  trifle!"—"  Oh,"  re- 
plied the  officer,  who  acts  as  our  slave-driver,  "  it  all 
proceeds  from  economy.  If  the  government  did  not 
spend  ten  times  as  much  money  in  debating  whether 
it  was  proper  to  supply  you  with  breeches,  as  the 
breeches  themselves  would  cost,  the  people,  who  go- 
vern the  bashaw  and  his  divan,  would  straightway 
begin  to  complain  of  their  liberties  being  infringed — 
the  national  finances  squandered. — Nota  hostile  slang- 
whanger  throughout  the  logocracy  but  would  burst 
forth  like  a  barrel  of  combustion, — and  ten  chances  to 
one  but  the  bashaw  and  the  sages  of  his  divan  would 
all  be  turned  out  of  office  together.  My  good  Mus- 
sulman," continued  he,  "  the  administration  have  the 
good  of  the  people  too  much  at  heart  to  trifle  with  their 
pockets;  and  they  would  sooner  assemble  and  talk 
away  ten  thousand  dollars  than  expend  fifty  silently 
oot  of  the  treasury.  Such  is  the  wonderful  spirit  of 
eoennny  that  pervades  every  branch  of  this  govern- 
ment!"—"But,"  said  I,  "how  is  it  possible  they 
can  spend  money  in  talking  :  surely  words  cannot  be 
the  current  coin  of  this  country?" — "Truly,"  cried 
be,  smiling,  "your  question  is  pertinent  enough,  lor 
words  indeed  often  supply  the  place  of  cash  among  us, 
and  many  an  honest  debt  is  paid  in  promtees ;  but  the 
fact  is,  the  grand  bashaw  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, or  grand  talkers  of  the  nation,  either  receive 
a  yearly  salary  or  are  paid  by  the  day." — "By  the 
nine  hundred  tongues  of  the  great  beast  in  Mahomet's 
vision,  but  the  murder  is  out!  it  is  no  wonder  these 
honest  men  talk  so  much  about  nothing,  when  they 
are  paid  for  talking  like  day'4abourers."  "You  are 
mistaken,"  said  my  driver;  "it  is  nothing  but  eco- 
nomy." » 

I  remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  for  this  inex- 
plicable word  economy  always  discomfits  me ; — and 
when  I  flatter  myself  I  have  grasped  it,  it  slips  through 
my  fingers  like  a  jack-o'lantem.  I  have  not,  nor 
perhaps  ever  shall  acquire,  suOicient  of  the  philoso- 
phic policy  of  this  government,  to  draw  a  proper  di- 
stinction between  an  individual  and  a  nation.  If  a 
roan  was  to  throw  away  a  pound  in  order  to  save  a 
beggariy  penny,  and  boast  at  the  same  time  of  his  eco- 
nomy, I  sliould  think  him  on  a  par  with  the  fool  in 
the  fable  of  Alfanji;  who,  in  skinning  a  flint  worth  a 
forthing,  spoiled  a  knife  worth  fifty  times  the  sum, 
and  thought  he  had  acted  wisely. 

This  economic  disposition,  my   friend,  occasions 

•  Some  of  our  readen  may  not  be  aware,  that  the  Member)  of 
the  American  LCKislatare  are  paid  six  dollars  per  diem  for  their 
aNendance  daring  the  nittini^,  bealde*  an  allowance  for  IraTellin; 
rxpnues.— KdJt. 


much  fightii^of  the  spirit,  and  innumerable  contests 
of  the  tongue  in  this  talking  assembly.  Wouldst  thou 
believe  it?  they  were  actually  employed  for  a  whole 
week  in  a  most  strenuous  and  eloquent  debate  about 
patching  up  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  Ihe  room  appropriaW 
ed  to  their  meetings!  A  vast  profusion  of  nervons 
argument  and  pompous  declamation  was  expended 
on  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  orators,  I  am  told, 
being  rather  wa^ishly  inclined,  were  moststnpidly  jo- 
cular on  the  occasion ;  but  their  waggery  gave  great  o^ 
fence,  and  was  highly  reprobated  by  tlie  more  weighty 
part  of  the  assembly;  who  hold  all  wit  and  hnmour 
in  abomination,  and  thought  the  business  in  hand 
much  too  solemn  and  serious  to  be  treated  li^tly. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  this  af&ir  would  have  oc- 
cupied a  whole  winter,  as  it  was  a  subject  upon  which 
several  gentlemen  spoke  who  had  never  been  known 
to  open  their  lips  in  that  place  except  to  say  yea  and 
no. — These  silent  members  are  by  way  of  distincdao 
denominated  orator  mnms,  and  are  highly  valued  ia 
this  country  on  account  of  their  great  talents  for  si- 
lence;— a  qualification  extremely  rare  in  al(^oeracy. 

Fortunately  for  the  public  tranquillity,  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  debate,  the  president  of  the  divan,  a 
knowing  old  gentleman,  one  night  silly  sent  a  maaon 
with  a  hod  of  mortar,  wlio  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  closed  up  the  hole,  and  put  a  final  end  to  the 
argument.  Thus  did  this  wise  old  gentleman,  by  a 
most  simple  expedient,  in  all  probability,  sav^  his 
country  as  much  money  as  would  build  a  gun-boat, 
or  pay  a  hireling  slang-whanger  for  a  whole  v^ume 
of  words. 

Another  instance  of  their  economy  I  relate  with 
pleasure,  for  I  really  begin  to  feel  a  regard  for  th^se 
poor  barbarians.  They  talked  away  the  best  part  of 
a  whole  winter  before  they  could  determine  not  to 
expend  a  few  dollars  in  purchasing  a  sword  to  bestow 
on  an  illustrious  warrior :  yes,  Asem,  on  that  very 
hero  who  frightened  all  our  poor  old  women  and 
yotmg  children  at  Derne,  and  fully  proved  himself  ti 
greater  man  than  the  mother  that  bore  him.'  Thnt, 
my  friend,  is  the  collective  wisdom  of  this  mighty  lo- 
gocracy employed  in  profound  debates  upon  the  most 
trivial  affairs;  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  Hercu- 
lean moimtebank  exert  all  his  energies  in  balancing 
a  straw  upon  his  nose.  Their  sages  behold  the  mi- 
nutest object  with  the  microscopic  eyes  of  a  pismire; 
mole-hills  swell  into  mountains,  and  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed will  set  the  whole  ant-hill  in  aiinbbub. 
Whether  this  indicates  a  capacious  vision,  qr  a  dimi- 
nutive mind,  I  leave  thee  to  decide;  for  uiy  part  I 
consider  it  as  another  proof  of  the  great  scal(  on  which 
every  thing  is  transacted  in  tliis  country. 

I  have  before  told  thee  that  nothing  can  be  done 
without  consulting  the  sages  of  the  nation,  who  com- 
pose the  assembly  caUed  the  Congress.  -This  prolific 
body  may  not  improperiy  be  called  tlie  "  mother  of 
inventions ; "  and  a  most  fruitful  mother  it  is,  let  me 
tell  thee,  though  its  children  are  generally  abimions. 
•  General  Eaton.  'j 
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U  to  bid;  toboared  with  what  was  deemed  the 

cMtqilin  of  a  mi^ty  navy.— AU  the  old  women  and 

l_     itefMd  wires  that  assist  the  bashaw  ia  bis  emer- 

■   fHsbamed  to  bead-quarters  to  be  busy,  like  mid- 

*ips,  ^  the  delivery. — All  was  aiuiety,  fidgeting, 

^oowkatioa;  when  after  a  deal  of  groaning  and 

t^fiaf,  instead  of  formidable  first-rates  and  gal- 

irift%a(es,  oat  crept  a  litter  of  sorry  little  gun-boats ! 

/IkKare  most  pitiful  little  vessels,  partaking  vastly 
tf  Ike  character  of  the  grand  bashaw,  who  has  the 
ocit  of  begetting  them;  being  flat  shallow  vessels 
tttaa  only  sail  before  the  wind; — must  always 
Isph  with  the  land; — are  continually  foundering 
vraaniiig  ariiore;  and,  in  short,  are  only  fit  for 
analh  water.     Though  intended  for  the  defence  of 
Ae  amiline  cities,  yet  the  cities  are  obliged  to  defend 
Ambi;  and  tbey  require  as  macb  nursing  as  so  many 
lidkety  Mk  bantlings.     They  are,  liowever,  the  dar- 
ling peb  af  the  grand  bashaw,  being  the  children  of 
ti$  dittge,  and,  pertiaps  from  their  diminutive  size 
mi  pripitile  weakness,  are  called  the  "  inEant  navy 
tt  Afloiea."    The  act  that  brought  them  into  exist- 
coB  VIS  almost  dofied  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
m  *  ptaad  stroke  of  economy.— By  the  beard  of  Ma- 
MiMl,  tal  this  word  is  truly  inexplicable ! 

Vo  ttii  eoomaic  body  therefore  was  I  advised  to 
Biy  petitktny  and  humbly  to  pray  that  the 
I  imaMj  of  sages  would,  in  the  plenitude  of 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  powers, 
bestow  on  an  nnfortanate  captive  a  pair 
tMliiulini'    "Head  of  the  immortal  Amrou," 
1 1,  "bat  this  would  be  presumptuous  to  a  de- 
!— What !  after  these  wcn-thies  have  thought  pro- 
•hne  their  country  naked  and  defenceless,  and 
Its  an  the  political  storms  that  rattle  without, 
that  they  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
(the  extremities  of  a  solitary  captive  ? "    My 
)  only  answered  by  a  smile,  and  I  was 
Iby  the  assurance  that,  so  for  from  Being  ne- 
^il  was  erery  way  probable  my  breeches  mi^t 
r  a  whole  session  of  the  divan,  and  set  several 
tngeii  beads  tt^ether  by  the  ears.    Flattering 
te  iiea  of  a  whole  nation  being  agitated 
B,  yet  I  own  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
t&e  idea  (^remaining  in  cti«rpo,  until  all  the 
Ignqr-beatds  should  have  made  a  speech  on 
,  and  given  their  consent  to  the  roea- 
ent  and  distress  of  mind  which 
I  visible  in  my  countenance,  and  my 
» a  lam  of  infinite  good-nature,  imme- 
I  a  more  expeditious  plan  of  sup- 
a  benefit  at  the  theatre.    Though 
t  of  his  meanfaig,  I  agreed  to  his 
IMMdt  of  whidi  I  shall  disclose  to  tliee 

,  dear  Aaem;  in  thy  pioos  prayers  to 

'  forget  to  solicit  thy  fKend's 

kIboB  nnmberest  up  the  many  bless- 

llwe  by  all-bonntiftil  Allah,  poor 

he  has  cast  thy  nativity  in  a 


land  where  there  is  no  assembly  of  legislative  chat- 
terers;— no  great  bashaw,  who  bestrides  a  gun-boat 
for  a  hobby-horse; — where  the  word  economy  is  un- 
known;— and  where  an  unfortunate  captive  is  not 
obliged  to  call  upon  (be  whole  nation  to  cut  him  out 
a  pair  of  breeches. 

Ever  thine, 

Mdstapba. 

PBOM  TBI  HILL  OF  PIROil  COCUOFT,  ESQ. 

Tboiigb  enter'd  on  that  sober  age. 
When  men  withdraw  from  bshion's  stage. 
And  leare  the  follies  ot  the  day. 
To  shape  their  course  a  graver  way  i 
Still  those  gay  scenes  I  loiter  round. 
In  which  my  youth  sweet  transport  found ; 
And  though  I  feel  their  joys  decay. 
And  languish  every  hour  away,— 
Yet  like  an  exile  doom'd  to  part 
From  the  dear  country  ofhis  heart, 
From  the  fair  spot  in  which  be  sprung. 
Where  his  first  notes  of  love  were  sung, 
WiH  often  turn  to  wave  the  hand. 
And  sigh  his  blessings  on  the  land ; 
Just  so  my  lingering  watch  I  keep. 
Thus  oft  I  take  the  (iu«well  peep. 

And,  like  that  pilgrim,  who  retreat) 
Thus  lading  from  his  parent  seats, 
When  the  sad  thought  pervades  his  mind. 
That  the  tair  land  he  leaves  behind 
Is  ravaged  by  a  foreign  foe, 
Its  cities  waste.  Its  temples  low. 
And  ruined  all  those  haunts  of  ]oy 
That  gave  him  rapture  when  a  boy ; 
Turns  firam  It  with  averted  eye. 
And  while  he  heaves  the  aaguish'd  sigh. 
Scarce  feels  regret  that  the  loved  shore 
Shall  beam  upon  his  sight  no  more  ;— 
Just  so  it  grieves  my  soul  to  view. 
While  breathing  forth  a  fond  adieu. 
The  inoovations  pride  has  made. 
The  histian,  fKppery,  and  parade. 
That  now  osnrp  with  mawkidi  grace 
Pure  tranquil  pleasore's  wonted  placet 

Twas  joy  we  look'd  for  In  my  prime. 
That  idol  of  the  olden  time  i 
When  all  our  pastimes  had  the  art 
To  please,  and  not  mislead,  the  heart. 
Style  cursed  us  not,— that  modem  Uaah, 
That  love  of  racket  and  of  trash ; 
Which  scares  at  once  all  feeling  joys. 
And  drowns  delight  in  empty  noise; 
Which  barters  friendship,  mirth  and  truth. 
The  artless  air,  the  bloom  of  youth, 
And  all  those  gentle  sweets  that  swarm 
Round  nature  in  their  simplest  form. 
For  cold  display,  for  hollow  state. 
The  trappings  of  the  would-be  great. 

Oh '.  once  again  those  days  recall. 
When  heart  met  heart  in  fashion's  hall ; 
When  every  honest  guest  would  flock 
To  add  his  pleasure  to  the  stock. 
More  fond  his  feelings  to  express. 
Than  show  the  tinsel  of  his  dress ! 
These  were  the  times  that  held  the  soul 
In  gentle  friendship's  soft  control ; 
Our  fair  ones,  unprofaned  by  art. 
Content  to  gain  one  honest  heart, 
No  train  of  sighing  swains  desired. 
Sought  to  be  loved  and  not  admired. 
Bat  now  'tis  form,  not  k>vc  unites: 
°Tb  show,  not  pleasure,  that  Invite*. 
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Each  <eelu  8ie  ball  to  play  the  queen. 
To  flirt,  to  conquer,  to  be  seen  i 
Each  grasps  a(  universal  sway, 
And  reigns  the  idol  of  the  day ; 
Exults  amid  a  thousand  siglH. 
And  triumphs  when  a  lover  dies. 
Each  belle  a  rival  belle  surveys. 
Like  deadly  foe  with  hostile  gaze; 
Nor  can  her  "  dearest  friend  "  caress. 
Tin  abe  has  lUly  scann'd  her  dress ; 
Six  conquests  f  n  one  year  will  make, 
And  ten  eternal  triendshlpa  break ! 

How  oft  I  breathe  the  Inward  sigh. 
And  feel  the  dew-drop  in  my  eye, 
When  I  behold  some  beauteous  Ihune, 
Divine  in  every  thing  but  name. 
Just  venturing,  in  the  tender  age. 
On  fashion's  late  new-fangled  stage ! 
Where  soon  the  guiltless  heirt  shall  cease 
To  beat  in  artlessness  and  peace ; 
Where  all  the  flowers  of  gay  delight 
With  which  youth  decks  its  prospects  briglit. 
Shall  wither  'mid  the  cares,  the  strife, 
The  cold  realities  of  life! 

Thus  lately,  in  my  careless  mood. 
As  I  the  world  of  fashion  view'd. 
While  celebrating  great  and  small. 
That  grand  solemnity,  a  ball. 
My  roving  vision  chanced  to  light 
On  two  sweet  forms,  divinely  bright : 
Two  sister  nymphs,  alike  in  bee. 
In  mien.  In  loveliness,  and  grace ; 
Twin  rose-bnds,  bursting  into  bloom. 
In  all  their  freshness  and  perfume ; 
Like  those  fair  forms  flial  often  beam 
Upon  the  Eastern  poet's  dream ! 
For  Eden  had  each  lovely  maid 
In  native  innocence  array'd,— 
And  heaven  itBelfhad  almost  shed 
Its  sacred  hak)  round  each  bead .' 

They  seem'd,  just  entering  bnd  hi  baud. 
To  cautious  tread  this  ftih?  land ; 
To  take  a  timid  hasty  view. 
Enchanted  with  a  scene  so  new. 
The  modest  biudi,  untaught  by  art. 
Bespoke  their  purity  of  heart ; 
And  every  timorous  act  unfuri'd 
Two  souls  unspotted  by  the  world. 

Oh!  how  these  strangers  joyed  my  sight. 
And  IhriU'd  my  bosom  with  delight ! 
They  brouglit  the  visions  of  my  youth 
Back  to  my  soul  in  all  their  truth; 
Recall'd  fair  s{Hrits  into  day. 
That  time's  rough  hand  bad  swept  away. 
Thus  the  bright  natives  tram  above. 
Who  come  on  messages  of  love, 
Will  bless,  at  rare  and  distant  whiles. 
Our  sinfiil  dwelling  by  their  smiles.    ' 

Oh !  my  romance  of  youth  is  past- 
Dear  airy  dream,  loo  bright  to  last. 
Yel  when  such  forms  as  these  appear, 
I  feel  its  soft  remembrance  here ; 
For  oft  the  simple  poet's  heart. 
On  which  fimd  love  once  play'd  its  part, 
WiU  feci  the  soft  pnlsations  beat. 
As  loath  to  qnit  their  former  seat  ■. 
Just  like  the  harp's  melodious  wire. 
Swept  by  a  bard  with  heavenly  fire- 
Though  ceased  the  loudly  swelling  strabi, 
Yet  sweet  vibratioas  kmg  remain. 

Full  soon  I  found  the  bvely  pair 
Had  sprung  beneath  a  mother's  eve. 


Hard  by  a  neigbbooriiig  streamlet's  side. 
At  once  its  ornament  and  pride. 
The  beanteons  parent's  tender  heart 
Had  well  fuUiU'd  Us  pious  part ; 
And,  like  the  holy  man  of  old. 
As  we're  by  sacred  writings  told. 
Who,  when  he  from  bis  pupil  sped, 
Pour'd  two-fold  blessings  on  his  head : 
So  this  fond  mother  had  imprest 
Her  eariy  virtues  in  each  breasL 

But  BOW  resign'd  the  calm  retreat. 
Where  first  their  souls  in  concert  beat. 
They'd  flown  on  expectation's  whig. 
To  sip  the  joys  of  life's  gay  spring; 
To  sport  in  fashion's  splendid  maze, 
Where  Meodibip  fades,  and  love  decays. 
So  two  sweet  wild  flowers,  near  the  side 
Of  some  fair  river's  silver  tide. 
Pure  as  the  gentle  stream  that  laves 
Ttie  green  banks  with  Hs  lucid  waves, 
Bkwm  beauteous  in  their  native  gnmnd, 
Difhising  heavenly  fragrance  round; 
But  should  a  venturous  hand  transfer 
These  blossom*  to  the  gay  parterre. 
Where,  spite  of  artificial  aid. 
The  fairest  plants  of  natu{e  fade. 
Though  they  may  shine  supreme  awhile 
'Mid  pale  ones  of  the  stranger  soil. 
The  tender  beauties  soon  decay. 
And  their  sweet  fragrance  dies  away. 

Blest  sphHtsI  who,  enthroned  in  ab. 
Watch  o'er  the  virtues  of  the  Ciir, 
And  with  angelic  ken  survey 
Their  windings  through  life's  cbequer'd  way ; 
Oh !  make  this  inexperienced  pair 
The  objects  of  your  tenderest  care. 
Preserve  them  from  the  languid  eye. 
The  faded  cheek,  the  long  drawn  sigji ; 
And  let  it  be  your  constant  aun 
To  keep  the  bir  ones  still  the  same  : 
Two  sister  hearts,  unsullied,  bright 
As  the  fnit  beams  of  lucid  light. 
That  sparkled  bom  the  youthful  sun. 
When  first  his  jocund  race  begun. 
So  when  these  hearts  shall  burst  theh:  slirine. 
To  wing  their  flight  to  realms  divine. 
They  may  to  radiant  mansioDs  rise 
Pure  as  when  first  they  left  the  skies. 


Ko.  X.-SATDRDAT,  MAT  16,  «07. 
nOH  MT  BLBOW-CHIII. 

The  long  ioterval  which  has  elapsed  sintse  the  pa- 
blication  of  our  last  number,  like  many  other  remarii- 
able  events,  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture,  and 
excited  considerable  solicitude.  It  is  but  a  day  or 
two  since  I  heard  a  knowing  yoimg  gentleaiaa  c^ 
serve  that  he  suspected  Salmagundi  would  ^  a  iMoe 
days  wonder,  and  had  even  prophesied  Ihatlhe  unth 
would  be  our  last  effort.  But  the  age  of  prophecy, 
as  wt^U  as  that  of  diivalry,  is  past;  and  nojreastMudUe 
man  should  now  venture  to  foretell  aught  but  what 
he  is  determined  to  bring  about  himseljf;— he  oiay 
Ihea,  if  be  please,  monopolize  prediction,  and  be  ho- 
noured as  a  prophet  even  in  his  own  coiintry. 

Though  I  htrid  whether  we  write,  or  not  write,  to 
be  none  of  the  public's  business,  yet  a^  I  bare  Just 
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iard  of  the  low  of  three  thousand  votes  at  least  to 

^      tte  CUntouiaiH,  I  fed  iu  a  remarkably  dulcet  humour 

'^.     teeopon,  and  will  give  some  account  of  the  reasons 

ilich  induced  us  to  resume  our  useful  labours — or 

ater  oar  amusements;  for,  if  writing  cost  either  of 

■a  moment's  labour,  there  is  not  a  man  bat  what 

nuld  bang  np  his  pen,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 

stdd  at  large,  and  of  our  publisher  in  particular; 

who  has  actually  bought  himself  a  pair  of  trunk 

Ireecbes,  with  Uie  proGls  of  our  writings ! ! 

He  informs  me  that  several  persons  having  called 
last  Saturday  for  No.  X.,  UxA  the  disappointment  so 
mach  to  heart,  that  he  really  apprehended  some  ter- 
rible catastrophe;  and  one  good-looking  man,  in  par- 
ticalar,  dedared  bis  intention  of  qnitting  the  country 
if  the  work  was  not  continued.  Add  to  this,  the  town 
Vk  gnnm  quite  melanehdy  in  the  last  fortnight;  and 
several  vaniig  ladies  have  declared  in  my  hearing. 
Hut  if  another  mnnber  did  not  make  its  appearance 
soon,  they  would  be  obliged  to  amuse  themselves  vrilh 
teasingtheirbeauxand  making  them  miserable.  Now, 
I  assrae  my  readers,  there  was  no  flattery  in  this,  for 
Ihey  DO  more  suspected  me  of  beuig  Launcelot  Lang- 
tfaff,  than  they  suspect  me  of  being  the  Emperw  of 
Qiina,  or  ibe  man  in  the  moon. 

I  have  also  recdred  several  letters  complaining  of 
oar  indolent  procrastination;  and  one  of  my  oorres- 
poodeuis  usans  me,  that  a  ncunber  of  young  geu- 
tteneo,  viw  bad  not  read  a  book  through  since  they 
kA  sefaool,  but  who  have  taken  a  w(Hiderful  liking  to 
oorpqier,  will  certainly  relapse  into  their  old  habits 
note  we  go  on. 

For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  all  these  good  people, 
aodBost  especially  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  ladies, 
cvoy  one  of  whom  we  would  love,  if  we  possibly 
cadd,  I  have  again  wielded  my  pen,  with  a  most 
hearty  detenninatioa  to  set  the  whole  world  to  rights ; 
to  make  cfaenifaim  and  seraphim  of  all  the  fidr  ones  of 
this  enchanting  town,  and  raise  the  spirits  of  the  poor 
federalists,  who,  in  truth,  seem  to  be  in  a  sad  taking, 
per  since  the  American  Ticket  met  with  the  accident 
4being  so  unhappily  thrown  out. 

TO  UCKCELOT  liKOgTlFT,  ESQ. 

Sv— I  fidt  myself  hurt  and  offended  by  Mr  Ever- 
piaf$  terrilile  philippic  against  modem  music,  in  No. 
n.  of  your  work,  and  was  under  serious  apprehension 
flat  bis  strictures  might  bring  tlie  art,  which  I  have 
Ikehoauar  to  profess,  into  contempt.  The  opinions 
«f  jsorself  and  fraternity  appear  indeed  to  have  a 
wondtrful  effect  upon  the  town.  I  am  told  the  ladies 
are  all  en^doyed  in  reading  Bunyan  and  Pamela,  and 
•he  walt2  has  been  entirely  forsaken  ever  since  the 
nMerbaOt  have  dosed. — Under  these  apprehensions, 
I  iboabi  have  addressed  you  before,  had  I  not  been 
■^■hnslyttiployed  while  llie  theatre  continued  open, 
■safporting  the  astonishing  variety  of  the  orchestra, 
■Sin  ooaaposing  a  new  cliime  or  bob-major  for  Tri- 
M]<tuidj,  to  be  rung  during  the  summer,  beginning 
*kCipioag  di-do,  instead  of  di-do  ding-dong. 


The  citizens,  especially  those  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  liarmonious  quarter,  will  no  doubt 
be  infinitely  delighted  with  this  novdty. 

But  to  the  object  of  this  communication.  So  far, 
sir,  from  agreeing  with  Mr  Evergreen  in  thinkuig 
that  all  modern  music  is  but  the  mere  dregs  and 
drainuigs  of  the  ancient,  I  trust  before  this  letter  is 
concluded,  I  shall  convince  you  and  him  tliat  some  of 
the  late  professors  of  this  enchanting  art  have  com- 
pletely distanced  the  paltry  efforts  of  the  ancients; 
and  that  I,  in  particular,  have  at  length  brought  it  al- 
most to  absolute  perfection. 

The  Greeks,  simple  souls !  were  astonished  at  the 
powers  of  Orpheus,  wlu  made  the  woods  and  rocks 
dance  to  lus  lyre — of  ADqrfiion,  who  converted  crotdi- 
els  into  bricks,  and  quavers  into  mortar — and  of 
Arion,  who  won  upon  the  compassion  of  the  fislies. 
In  the  fervency  of  admiration,  their  poets  fabled  that 
Apollo  bad  tent  them  his  lyre,  and  inspired  them 
with  his  own  spirit  of  harmony.  What  then  would 
they  have  said  had  they  witnessed  the  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  my  skill  ?  Had  they  beard  me,  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  piece,  describe  in  glowing  notes  one  of  the 
most  sublime  operations  of  nature,  and  not  only  make 
inanimate  objects  dance,  but  even  speak ;  and  not  only 
speak,  but  speak  in  strains  of  exquisite  harmony? 

Let  me  not,  however,  he  understood  to  say  that  I 
am  the  sole  author  of  this  extraordinary  improvement 
in  the  art,  for  I  confess  I  took  the  hint  of  many  of  my 
discoveries  from  some  of  tliose  meritorious  produc- 
tions that  have  lately  come  abroad,  and  made  so  mucb 
noise  under  the  title  of  overtures. — From  some  of 
these,  as,  for  instance,  Lodoiska,  and  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  a  gentleman,  or  a  captain  in  the  city  mi- 
litia, or  an  amazonian  young  lady,  may  indeed  acquire 
a  tolerable  idea  of  military  tactics,  and  become  very 
well  experienced  in  the  firing  of  musketry,  the  roar- 
ing of  cannon,  the  rattling  of  drums,  the  whistUng  of 
fifes,  braying  of  trumpets,  groans  of  the  dying,  and 
trampling  of  cavalry  without  ever  going  to  the  wars; 
but  it  is  more  especially  in  the  art  of  imitating  ini- 
mitable things,  and  giving  the  language  of  every  pas- 
sion and  sentiment  of  the  human  mind,  so  as  entirely 
to  do  away  the  necessity  of  speecli,  that  I  particularly 
excel  the  most  celebrated  musicians  of  ancient  and 
modern  times. 

I  think,  sir,  I  may  venture  to  say  there  is  not  « 
soond  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature  which  I  cannot 
imitate,  and  even  improve  upon; — nay,  what  I  con- 
sider the  perfection  of  my  art,  I  have  discovered  & 
method  of  expressing,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
that  undefinable,  indescribable  silence,  which  accom- 
panies the  falling  of  snow. 

In  order  to  prove  to  you  that  I  do  not  arrogate  to 
myself  what  I  am  unable  to  perform,  I  will  detail  to 
you  the  different  movements  of  a  grand  piece  which 
I  pride  myself  upon  exceedingly,  called  the  "Break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  in  the  North-river." 

The  piece  opens  with  a  gentle  andante  affettuoso, 
which  ushers  you  into  the  Assembly-room  in  the 
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State-hoose  at  Albany,  where  the  Speaker  addresses 
his  farewell  speech,  informing  the  members  that  the 
ice  is  about  breaking  up,  and  thanking  them  for  their 
great  services  and  good  behaviour  in  a  manner  so 
pathetic  as  to  bring  tears  into  their  eyes.— Flourish 
of  Jacks-a-donkies. — Ice  cracks;  Albany  in  a  hubbub 
— air,  "  Three  children  diding  on  the  ice,  all  on  a 
summer's  day." — Citizens  quarrelling  in  Dutch- 
chorus  of  tin  trumpet,  a  cracked  fiddle,  and  a  hand- 
saw!— allegro  tnoderoto.— Hard  frost :  this,  if  given 
with  proper  spirit,  has  a  charming  effect,  and  sets 
every  body's  teeth  chattering.— Symptoms  of  snow- 
consultation  of  old  women  who  complain  of  pains  in 
the  bones,  and  rheumatics— air,  "  There  was  an  old 
woman  tossed  up  in  a  Hanket,"  etc. — allegro  stae- 
eaio. — Waggon  breaks  into  Uie  ice — people  all  run  to 
see  what  is  the  matter — air,  sMHano. — "  Can  you 
row  the  boat  ashore,  Billy  boy,  Billy  boy" — undanfe; 
— frost  fish  froze  up  in  the  ice— air,  "  Ho,  why  dost 
thou  shiver  and  shake,  Gaffer  Gray,  and  why  does 
thy  nose  look  so  Wue?" — Flourish  of  two-penny 
trumpets  and  rattles — consultation  of  the  North-river 
society— determine  to  set  the  North-river  on  fire,  as 
soon  as  it  will  bum— air,  "  O,  what  a  fine  kettle  of 
fish." 

Part  n. — Great  Thaw.— This  consists  of  the  most 
melting  strains,  flowing  so  smoothly  as  to  occasion  a 
great  overflowing  of  scientific  rapture— air,  "  One 
misty  moisty  morning." — The  house  of  assembly 
breaks  up— air, — "The  owls  came  out  and  flew 
about." — Assembly-men  embark  on  their  way  to 
New-York— air,  "  The  ducks  and  the  geese  they  all 
swim  over,  (al  de  ral,"  etc. — Vessel  sets  sail — chorus 
of  mariners,  "  Steer  her  up,  and  let  her  gang."— 
After  this  a  rapid  movement  conducts  you  to  New- 
York — the  North-river  society  hold  a  meeting  at  the 
comer  of  Wall-street,  and  determine  to  delay  burning 
till  all  the  assembly-men  are  safe  home,  for  fear  of 
consuming  some  of  their  own  members  who  belong 
to  that  respectable  body. — Retum  again  to  the  ca- 
pital.—Ice  floats  downthe  river— lamentation  of  skait- 
ers— air,  affettuoso—"  I  sigh  and  lament  me  in 
vain,"  etc. — Albanians  culling  up  sturgeon— air,  "O 
the  roast  beef  of  Albany." — Ice  rans  against  Polopoy's 
island,  with  a  terrible  crash :  this  is  represented  by 
a  fierce  fellow  travelling  with  his  fiddle-stick  over  a 
huge  bass  viol,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bars  a  minute,  and  tearing  the  music  to  rags — this 
being  what  is  called  execution. — The  great  body  of 
ice  passes  Wes(*Point,  and  is  saluted  by  three  or  four 
dismounted  cannon  fhun  Fort  Putnam. — "  Jefferson's 
march,"  by  a  full  band— air, "  Y'ankee  doodle,"  with 
seventy-six  variations,  never  before  attempted,  ex- 
cept by  the  celebrated  eagle,  which  flutters  his  wings 
over  the  copper-bottomed  angel  at  Messrs  PafTs  in 
Broadway.  Ice  passes  New-York — condi-shell  sounds 
at  a  distance — ferryman  calls  o-v-e-r— people  ran 
down  Courtlandt  street— ferry'^)oat  sets  sail— ak,  ac- 
companied by  the  conch-shell, "  We'll  all  go  over  the 
fenry."—Rondeaux— giving  a  partknlar  account  of 


Brom  the  Powles-hook  admiral,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  closely  connected  with  the  North-river  society. — 
The  society  make  a  grand  attempt  to  fire  the  stream, 
but  are  utterly  defeated  by  a  remarkably  high  tide, 
which  brings  the  plot  to  light.— Society  not  being  di»> 
couraged,  apply  to  "  Conunon  sense"  for  his  lantern* 
— air,  "  Nose,  nose,  joUy  red  nose."— Flock  of  wiW 
geese  fly  over  the  city — old  wives  chatter  in  the  fog 
— cocks  crow  at  Communipaw — drums  beat  on  Go- 
vernor's island.— The  whole  to  conclude  with  the 
blowing  up  of  Sands'  powder4iouse. 

Thus,  sir,  you  perceive  what  wonderful  powers  of 
expression  have  been  hitherto  locked  np  in  this  en- 
chanting art;— a  whole  history  is  here  told  without 
the  aid  of  speech,  or  writing;  and  provided  the  hearer 
is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  music,  he  cannot  mis- 
take a  s'mgle  note.  As  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  poW- 
der-honse,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  chef-d'ctuvre  which  I 
am  confident  will  delight  all  modem  amateurs,  who 
very  properly  estimate  music  ui  proportion  to  the 
noise  it  makes,  and  delight  in  thundering  cannon  and 
earthquakes. 

I  must  confess,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  part  to 
manage,  and  I  have  already  broken  six  pianos  in  giv- 
ing it  the  proper  force  and  effect.  But  I  do  not  (fe- 
spair,  and  am  quite  certain  that  by  the  time  I  have 
broken  eight  or  ten  more,  I  shall  have  brought  if  to 
such  perfection,  as  to  be  able  to  teach  any  young  lady, 
of  tolerable  ear,  to  thunder  it  away  to  the  infinite  de- 
light of  papa  and  mamma,  and  the  great  annoyance 
of  those  Vandals  who  are  so  barbarous  as  to  prefer 
the  simple  melody  of  a  Scots  air  to  the  sublime  elfii- 
sions  of  modem  musical  doctors. 

In  my  warm  anticipations  of  future  improvement, 
I  have  sometimes  almost  convinced  myself  that  mu- 
sic will  in  time  be  brought  to  such  a  climax  of  per- 
fection, as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  speech  and 
writing;  and  every  kind  of  social  intercourse  be  con- 
ducted by  the  flute  and  fiddle.  The  immense  bene- 
fits that  will  result  from  this  unprovement  must  be 
plain  to  every  man  of  the  least  consideration. — In  the 
present  unhappy  situation  of  mortals,  a  man  has  bat 
one  way  of  making  himself  perfecUy  understood  :  if 
he  loses  his  speech,  he  must  inevitably  be  dumb  all 
the  rest  of  his  life ;  but  havuig  once  learned  this  new 
musical  language,  the  loss  of  speech  will  be  a  mere 
trifle,  not  worth  a  moment's  uneasiness.  Not  only 
this,  Mr  L.,  but  it  will  add  mudi  to  tiie  harnony  of 
domestic  intercourse;  for  it  is  certainly  mncU  more 
agreeable  to  hear  a  lady  give  lectures  on  tUe  piano, 
than  viva  voce,  in  the  usual  discordant  measure. 
This  manner  of  discoursing  may  also,  I  thiiK,  be  in- 
troduced with  great  effect  into  our  national  assem- 
blies, where  every  man,  instead  of  waging  his  ton- 
gue, should  be  obliged  to  flourish  a  fiddlestick ;  by 
which  means,  if  he  said  nothing  to  the  ^rpose,  he 
would  at  all  events  "discourse  most  eloquent  music," 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of  them  at 

'  Alluding  to  Tom  Paine,  who  had  a  remarkaUy  red  no«e.  Edit- 
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They  might  also  sound  their  own  trumpets 
I  lilboat  being  obliged  to  a  hireling  scribbler  for  an 
f  y    laiiitality  of  nine  days,  or  sobjected  to  the  censure 

•  kt  the  most  important  result  of  this  discovery  is, 
it  it  may  be  apfriied  to  the  establishment  of  that  great 
feideraUmi,  in  the  learned  world,  a  universal  lan- 
■ige.  Wherever  this  science  of  music  is  cultivated, 
■ifaiiig  more  will  be  necessary  than  a  knowledge  of 
ibalpbabet;  whichbeing  almost  the  same  every  where, 
wil  amoont  to  a  universal  medium  of  communication. 
A  man  may  thus — with  bis  violin  under  his  arm,  a 
|ieoe  of  rosin,  and  a  few  bundles  of  catgut— fiddle 
hit  way  through  the  world,  and  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
taimsdfoiiderstood. 

lam,  etc. 

Demy  Sbmiquaveb. 

nOTt  IT  TBI  PDlUSBn, 

t  Ihe  bumledee  or  pennission  ot  the  nthon,  and  which, 
if  kc  iartd.  he  wooU  bare  placed  near  where  their  remariu  arc 
BKkfln  (he  great  diffiprence  of  inanueri  which  exut  between 
Ihe  taa  now,  bna  what  did  In  the  days  of  onr  grandamea. 
The  daoRcr  ot  Out  ciieek4>x-)owl  bmiliarilr  of  the  piresent  iaj 
mm  he  otn'mis  to  many ;  and  I  thinli  the  toUowing  a  strong 
aanqie  ol  one  a(  ita  erib. 

I  KEwuiBu  ibe  Count ,  one  of  the  most  ae- 

eompOdedandlHiidsome young  men  in  Vienna :  when 

I  was  there,  be  was  passionately  in  love  with  a  girl  of 

alniist  feakx  beauty.    She  was  the  daughter  of  a 

naa  of  great  rank,  and  great  influence  at  court;  and 

«a  Ikese  considerations,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  her 

ehams,  she  was  followed  by  a  multitude  of  suitors. 

She  vas  lively  and  amiable,  and  treated  them  all  with 

m  afibffity  which  still  kept  them  in  her  train,  al- 

thongh  it  was  generally  known  she  had  avowed  a  par- 

liaiiy  far  Count  M ;  and  that  preparations  were 

naking  far  Ibe  nuptials. — The  count  was  of  a  re- 

ioed  nand,  and  a  delicate  sensibility  :  he  loved  her  for 

henelf  alone;  for  the  virtues  which  he  believed  dwelt 

■  her  beantiful  form.  Like  a  lover  of  such  perfections, 

htBever  approached  her  without  timidity;  and  when 

hi  toudied  her,  a  fire  shot  through  his  veins,  that 

laned  him  not  to  invade  the  vermilion  sanctuary  of 

hir  1^    Such  were  his  feelings,  when,  one  even- 

I  iitfended  bther-in-law's,  a  party  of  young 

:  met  to  celebrate  a  certain  festival :  several 

^MtfaoDg  lady's  rgeded  suitors  were  present.  For- 

MkvCK  one  of  tbe  pastimes,  and  all  went  on  with 

ihe^Ralest  nicrrimenl,  till  the  count  was  command- 

*d,kTK»me  willy  mam'selle,  to  redeem  his  glove  by 

salolag  the  cheek  of  his  intendetl  bride.     The  count 

Itehed,  ircml)led,  advanced,   retreated;  again  ad- 

*»eed  to  bis  mistress; — and, — atlast, — with  a  tremor 

teihookhis  whole  soul,  and  ever)'  libre  of  liis  frame, 

*i>b  a  modest  and  diflident  grace,  lie  took  the  soft 

•■ffet  wUeh  played  upon  her  cheek,  pressed  it  to  his 

^  mJ  retired  to  demand  liLs  raieemcd  |)ledge  in 

^ ■«  eralenl  confusion.     His  mistress  i^aily  smil- 

<i«d  the  game  went  on. 

'^•f  Jw  rpjecied  suitors,  wlw  was  of  a  merry. 


imthinking  disposition,  was  adjudged  by  the  same 
indiscreet  crier  of  tbe  forfeits  as  "his  last  treat  be- 
fore he  hanged  himself"  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  the 
object  of  his  recent  vows.  A  lively  contest  ensued 
between  the  gentleman  and  lady,  which  lasted  for 
more  than  a  minute;  but  the  lady  yielded,  though  in 
the  midst  of  a  convulsive  laugh. 

The  count  had  the  mortification— the  agony— to 
see  the  lips,  which  hb  passionate  and  delicate  love 
would  not  permit  him  to  touch,  kissed  with  rough- 
ness, and  repetition,  by  another  man  : — even  by  one 
whom  he  really  despised.  Mournfully  and  silently, 
without  a  word,  he  rose  from  his  chair — left  the  room 
and  tbe  house.  By  that  good^atwed  kist  the  fiiir 
boast  of  Vienna  lost  her  lover— lost  her  husband. 
The  count  tuter  saw  her  more. 


No.  XL— TOGSDAT.  JDNB  X  iM. 
LETTER 

nOH  HDgTiPBl  RDB-i-DOS  KEU  EBiS, 

Captain  of  a  Ketch,  to  .item  Hacchem,  prindpol  5Iar«- 
drtr«r  to  his  Uighnets  the  Basluiw  of  Tripofi. 

The  deep  shadows  of  midnight  gather  around  me 
— the  footsteps  of  the  passengers  have  ceased  in  the 
streets,  and  nothing  disturbs  the  holy  silence  of  the 
hour  save  the  sound  of  distant  drums,  mingled  with 
the  shouts,  the  bawlings,  and  the  discordant  revelry  of 
his  majesty,  the  sovereign  mob.  Let  the  hour  be  sa- 
cred to  friendship,  and  consecrated  to  thee,  oh,  thou 
brother  of  my  inmost  soul  i 

Oh,  Asem!  I  almostshrink  at  the  recollection  of  the 
scenes  which  I  have  witnessed  during  the  last  three 
days.  I  Itave  beheld  this  whole  city,  nay,  this  whole 
state,  given  up  to  the  tongue  and  the  pen — to  the  bawl- 
ers,  the  babblers,  and  the  slang-whangers.  I  have 
beheld  Ihe  community  convulsed  wilii  a  civil  war,  or 
civil  talk — individuals  verbally  massacred — families 
annihilated  by  whole  sheets  full — and  slang-whangers 
coolly  bathing  their  pens  in  ink  and  rioting  in  the 
slaughter  of  their  thousands.  I  have  seen,  in  sliort, 
that  awful  despot,  the  people,  in  the  moment  of  un- 
limited power,  wielding  newspapers  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  scattering  mud  and  filth  about,  like 
some  desperate  lunatic  relieved  from  the  restraints  of 
his  strait  waistcoat.  I  have  seen  be^ars  on  horse- 
back, ragamuffins  riding  in  coaches,  and  swine  seated 
in  places  of  honour.  I  have  seen  liberty !  I  have  seen 
equality !  I  have  seen  fraternity ! — I  have  seen  that 
great  political  puppet  show — an  election. 

A  few  days  ago  the  friend,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
in  some  of  my  former  letters,  called  upon  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  witness  this  grand  ceremony ;  and 
we  forthwith  sallied  out  to  the  polls,  as  he  called  them. 
Though,  for  several  weeks  before  this  splendid  exhi- 
bition, nothing  else  had  been  talked  of,  yet  I  do  assure 
thee  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  its  nature;  and  when, 
on  coming  up  to  a  church,  my  companion  informed 
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me  we  were  at  the  poll,  I  supposed  that  an  ,eleGtioa 
was  some  great  religions  ceremony  like  the  fast  of  Ra- 
mazan,  or  the  great  festival  of  Haraphat,  so  celebrat- 
ed in  the  east. 

My  friend,  however,  undeceived  me  at  once,  and 
entered  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  an  election,  the  subject  of  which  was  near- 
ly to  this  effect :  "  Ton  know, "  said  he,  "  that  this 
country  is  engaged  in  a  violent  internal  warfeire,  and 
suffers  a  variety  of  evils  from  civil  dissensions.  An 
election  is  the  grand  trial  of  strength,  where  the  belli- 
gerents draw  oat  their  forces  in  martial  array ;  where 
every  leader  burning  with  warlike  ardour,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  tatterde- 
malions, buffoons,  dependents,  parasites,  toad-eaters, 
scrubs,  vagrants,  mumpers,  ragamuflins,  bravoes  and 
beggars  in  his  rear,  and  puffed  up  by  his  bellows-blow- 
ing slang-whangers,  waves  gallantly  the  banners  of 
faction,  and  presses  forward  to  office  and  immortality. 

"  For  a  month  or  two  previous  to  this  critical  period, 
the  whole  Conununity  is  in  a  ferment.  Every  man, 
of  whatever  rank  or  degree,  disinterestedly  neglects 
his  business,  to  devote  himself  to  his  country ; — and 
not  an  insignificant  fellow  but  feels  himself  inspired, 
on  this  occasion,  witli  as  much  warmth  in  favour  of  the 
cause  he  has  espoused,  as  if  all  the  comfort  of  hb  life, 
or  even  his  life  itself,  were  dependent  on  the  issue. 
Grand  councils  of  war  are  in  the  first  place  called  by 
the  different  powers,  which  are  dubbed  general 
meetings,  where  all  the  leaders  collect,  and  arrange 
the  orderof  battle — appoint  the  different  commanders, 
and  their  subordinate  instruments,  and  furnish  the 
funds  indkpensable  for  supplying  the  expenses  of  tiie 
war.  Inferior  councils  are  next  called  in  the  different 
classes  or  wards,  consisting  of  young  cadets  who  are 
candidates  for  office;  idlers  who  come  from  mere  cu- 
riosity ;  and  orators  who  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
detailing  all  the  crimes,  the  faults,  or  the  weaknesses 
of  their  opponents,  and  speaking  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing, with  called;  for  as  the  meeting  generally  consists 
of  men  whose  quota  of  sense,  taken  individually,  would 
make  but  a  poor  figure,  these  orators  are  appointed  to 
collect  it  all  in  a  lump,  when,  I  assure  you,  it  makes 
a  very  formidable  appearance,  and  when  spun  out 
fhmisbes  soOident  matter  for  an  oration  of  two  or 
three  hours. 

"The  orators  who  declaim  at  these  meetings  are, 
Trith  a  few  exceptions,  men  of  most  profound  elo- 
quence, who  are  the  oracles  of  barbers'  shops,  market- 
places, and  porter-houses,  and  whom  you  may  see 
every  day  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  taking  honest 
men  prisoners  by  the  button,  and  talking  their  ribs 
quite  bare,  without  mercy  and  without  end.  Tliese 
orators,  in  addressing  an  audience,  generally  mount 
a  chair,  a  table,  or  a  beer  barrel — which  last  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  considerable  inspiration — and  thunder 
away  tlieir  combustible  sentiments  at  the  heads  of 
the  audience,  who  are  generally  so  bunly  employed 
in  smoking,  drinking,  and  hearing  themselves  talk, 
that  they  seklom  bear  a  word  of  the  matter.    This, 


however,  is  of  Uttle  moment;  for  as  they  come  there 
to  agree  at  all  events  to  a  certain  set  of  resolutions, 
or  articles  of  war,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  hear  the 
speech,  more  especially  as  few  would  understand  it  < 
if  they  did.  Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  mi- 
nor persons  of  the  meeting  are  entirely  idle.  Besides 
smoking  and  drinking,  there  are  few  who  do  not 
come  with  as  great  a  desire  to  Uik  as  the  orator  him- 
self. Each  has  hn  little  circle  of  listeners,  in  the  , 
midst  of  whom  he  sets  his  bat  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
deals  out  matter-of-foct  information,  and  draws  sdf- 
evident  oonclnsioos,  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  pedmt, 
and  to  the  great  edification  of  his  gaping  auditors. 
Nay,  the  very  urchins  from  the  nursery,  who  are 
scarcely  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  birch,  on 
these  occasions  strut  pigmy  great  men — bellow  for 
the  instruction  of  gray-bearded  ignorance,  and,  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  endeavour  to  puff  themselves  ap 
to  the  size  of  the  great  object  of  their  emulation — the 
principal  orator." 

"But  is  it  not  preposterous  to  a  degree,"  cried  I, 
"for  puny  whipsters  to  attempt  to  lecture  age  and  ex- 
perience? They  sliould  be  sent  to  school  to  learn 
better."  "Not  at  all,"  replied  my  friend;  "for  as 
an  election  is  nothing  more  than  a  war  of  words,  the 
man  that  can  wag  his  tongue  with  the  greatest  elas- 
tkity,  whether  he  speak  to  the  purpose  or  not,  is  en- 
titled to  lecture  at  ward-meetings  and  polls,  and  in- 
struct all  who  are  inclined  to  listen  to  him.  Tun  may 
have  remarked  a  ward-meeting  ofpofitic  dogs,  where, 
although  the  great  dog  is,  ostensibly,  the  leader,  and 
makes  the  most  noise,  yet  every  little  scoundrel  ftf  a 
cur  has  something  to  say,  and,  in  proportion  to  fib 
insignificance,  fidgets,  and  worries  about  in  order  td 
obtain  the  notice  and  approl>ation  of  his  betters.  Thus 
it  is  with  these  little,  beardiess,  bread-and-butter  po- 
liticians, who,  on  this  occasion,  escape  Irom  the  juris- 
diction of  the  nursery  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  ' 
nation  :  yon  will  see  them  engage  in  dreadful  wordy 
contest  with  old  cartmen,  cobblers,  and  tailors,  and 
plume  themselves  not  a  little  if  they  should  chance  to 
gain  a  victory.  Aspiring  spirits!  how  interesting  are 
the  flist  dawnings  of  political  greatness !  An  election, 
my  friend,  b  a  liot-bed  of  genius  in  a  logocracy ;  and 
I  look  with  enthusiasm  on  a  troop  of  these  Lillipdtian 
partisans,  as  so  many  chatterers,  and  orators,  and 
puffers,  and  slang-whangers  in  embryo,  who  wUl  one 
day  take  an  important  part  in  the  quarrels  and  wordy 
wars  of  their  country. 

"As  the  time  for  fighting  the  decbive  battle  ap- 
proaches, appearances  become  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing; committees  are  appointed,  who  hold  encamp- 
ments, from  whence  they  send  out  small  detachments 
of  tattlers  to  reconnoitre,  harass,  and  skirmish  with 
the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  their  num- 
bers ;  every  body  seems  big  with  the  mighty  event 
that  b  impending  :  the  great  orators  gra(}nally  swell 
beyond  their  usual  size;  the  little  orators  grow  greater 
and  greater;  the  secretaries  of  the  ward  committees 
stmt  about,  lookii^  like  wooden  oracles;  the  puffers 
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imMaaof  migbty  conseqnaice;  the  slang-wbang- 
osWMt  direfol  innendoes,  and  threats  of  doughty 
■prt,-— and  all  is  buzz,  murmur,  su^peiue,  and 


* ..  "itlen^  tbe  day  armes.    The  storm  that  has 

Jmm  h»g  gathering,  and  threatening  in  distant 

fmkn,  bunts  forth  in  terrible  explosion :  all  ba- 

jlfeoiis  at  an  end;  the  whole  city  is  in  a  tomnlt; 

;'tr  people  are  running  helter-«kelter;  they  know 

■at  vfaitber,  and  they  know  not  why;  the  hack- 

■f^Mcfaes  rattle  throngh  the  streets,  loaded  with 

noniting  sergeants,  who  have  been  prowling  in 

eribn  and  caves,  to  unearth  some  penniless  patriot, 

■fo  wili  barter  bis  vote  for  a  glass  of  beer,  or  a 

aieiaa  vtatii  -wiib  such  /Sue  gentlevfim! — the  buz- 

atittS  the  party  scamper  from  poll  to  poll,  on  foot 

at  OB  hondaack ;  and  they  worry  from  committee 

,  and  buzz,  and  fume,  and  talk  big,  and 

:  like  the  vagabond  drone,  who  wastes 

ii  lane  in  the  laborious  idleness  of  see-saw-$ong,  and 

■T  aothiDgness." 

Itaaw  not  how  Itmg  my  friend  would  have  con- 
is  detail,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  a 
wtnch  took  place  between  two  old  contir 
asthcf  were  called.  It  seems  they  had  en- 
la  an  aiigiunent  on  the  respective  merits  of 
,  aad  not  being  able  to  make  each  other 
'  Biiitiiiliiiiil,  resorted  to  what  is  called  knock- 
whidi  form  the  superlative  degree 
.  od  homin«m ;  but  are,  in  my  opinion, 
latJker  incouiusleiit  with  tlie  spirit  of  a  Io;;ocracy. 
Alo-tbey  bad  beaten  each  other  soundly,  and  set  the 
whole  nwb  together  by  the  ears,  lliey  came  lo  a  fall 
exptanation ;  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were 
both  of  the  same  way  of  thinking ; — whereupon  they 
^totdi  each  other  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  laughed 
with  treat  glee  at  their  humorous  niisunderstand- 

I  cooM  not  help  being  struck  with  the  exceeding 
great  number  of  ragged,  though  self-important  per- 
sonages that  swaggered  about  the  place,  and  seem- 
•d  t»  think  themselves  the  bashaws  of  the  land.    I 
■ainired  of  my  friend  if  these  people  were  employed 
la  drive  away  tbe  hogs,  dogs,  and  other  ininiders 
l|i|Bi^>t  thrust  llieniselves  in  and  interrupt  thece- 
■■My? — "By  no  means,"  replied  he;  "these  are 
Ifce  representatives  of  the  sovereign   people,  who 
Cias  here  to  make  governors,  senalots,  and  mem- 
taB«r  Assetobiy ,  and  are  the  source  of  all  power  and 
aaterityin  tliis  nation." — "Preposterous!"  said  I; 
"baa kit  pr>ssible  that  such  men  can  lie  instructed 
inlkeli{bconcenis  of  legislation,  and  capable  of  dis- 
cnnBMiqt  between  the  moral  and  political  merits 
•f  slatB^ci?    Will  they  not  rather  lie  too  often  led 
hf  Ibe  nnefay  intriguing  demagogues,  and  made  the 
■MepqfRbofpohtical  jugglers?    Surely  it  woald 
he  better  la  Imst  to  Providence,  or  even  to  chance, 
kr  gatmuam,  than  to  the  discrimination  of  an  igno- 
Wbat  will  be  the  consequence  where  pro- 
irols  witli  tbe  rabble!    He  who  courts  the 


rabble  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  The  man  of 
superior  worth  and  talents  will  always  be  too  proud 
to  stoop  to  tbe  low  arts  by  whidi  vulgar  minds  are 
vron;  he  will  too  often,  therefore,  be  defeated  by  the 
pliant  sycophants  or  blustering  demagogues  who  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  passions  and  prejudices,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  judgments  of  the  populace." 

My  friend  appeai-ed  a  little  puzzled  either  by  tbe 
logic  or  the  length  of  my  remail.  "That  is  very 
true — very  true  indeed,"  said  he,  with  some  hesita- 
tion; "there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  what  you  say 
— yet  after  all  you  cannot  deny  that  this  is  a  free  coun- 
try, and  that  \b.e  people  can  get  drunk  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  particularly  during  elections,  than  in  tbe  des- 
potic countries  of  the  east." 

I  confess  I  was  somewhat  sta^ered  by  tbe  perti- 
nency of  this  rejoinder,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  the  correctness  of  its  concluding  assertion ;  for 
just  at  that  moment  a  cart  drove  up  with  a  load  of  pa- 
triotic beer-barrels,  which  caused  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  all  further  argument.  The  great  crowd  of 
buzzards,  puffers,  and  "old  continentals"  of  all  par- 
ties, who  throng  to  the  polls,  to  persuade,  lo  cheat, 
or  to  force  the  freeholders  uito  tlie  right  way,  and  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  suffrage,  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  forget  their  hostilities,  and  joined  heartily  in 
a  copious  libation  of  this  patriotic  and  argumentative 
beverage. 

These  beer-banels,  indeed,  seem  to  be  most  aUe 
logicians,  well  stored  with  that  kind  of  argument 
best  suited  to  tbecomprehen»on  and  taste  of  tbe  mob 
or  sovereign  people,  who  are  never  so  tractable  as 
when  operated  upon  by  this  convincing  liquor,  which, 
ui  foct,  seems  to  be  unbned  with  the  very  spirit  of  a 
logocracy.  No  sooner  does  it  begin  to  operate  than 
tbe  tongue  waxes  extremely  valorous,  and  becomes 
impatient  for  some  mighty  conflict.  The  puffer  puts 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard  of  buzzards  and 
his  legion  of  ragamuflins,  and  woe  then  to  every  ad- 
versary uninspired  by  tbe  beer-barrel — he  is  sure  to 
be  talked  and  argued  mto  complete  insignificance. 

While  I  was  making  these  observations,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  a  bashaw,  high  in  office,  taking  a 
fellow  by  the  hand,  that  looked  rather  more  ragged 
than  a  scarecrow,  and  inquiring  vrith  apparent  soli- 
citude concerning  the  healUi  of  his  family;  after  which 
he  slipped  a  little  folded  paper  into  his  hand,  and 
turned  away.  I  could  not  help  applauding  his  humi- 
lity in  shaking  the  fellow's  hand,  and  bis  benevolence 
in  relie\ing  his  distresses,  for  I  imagined  tbe  paper 
contained  something  for  the  poor  man's  necessities ; 
and  truly  he  seemed  verging  towards  the  last  stage  of 
starvation.  My  friend,  however,  soon  undeceived 
me,  by  saying  that  this  was  an  elector,  and  the  bashaw 
had  merely  given  him  the  list  of  candidates  for  whom 
he  was  to  vote.  "Ho!  ho!"  said  I,  "then  he  is  a 
particular  friend  of  the  bashaw  ?  "  "  By  no  means," 
replied  my  friend ;  "  the  ba^w  will  pass  him  without 
notice  the  day  after  the  election,  except,  perhaps,  just 
to  drive  over  him  with  his  carriage." 
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My  friend  then  proceeded  to  infonn  me  tliat  for 
some  time  before,  and  during  the  conlinnance  of  an 
election,  there  was  a  most  delectaUe  courtship,  or  in- 
trigue, carried  on  between  the  great  bashaws  and  mo- 
ther mob.  That  mother  mob  generally  preferred  the 
attentions  of  the  rabble,  or  of  fellows  of  her  own 
stamp;  but  would  sometimes  condescend  to  be  treat- 
ed to  a  feasting,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  at  the  ba- 
shaw's expense :  nay,  sometimes  when  she  was  in  good 
humour,  she  would  condescend  to  toy  in  her  rough 
way  with  her  gentleman  suitor;  but  woe  be  to  the 
bashaw  who  presumed  upon  her  favours,  for  she  was 
the  most  pestilent,  cross,  crabbed,  scolding,  thieving, 
scratching,  toping,  wrong-headed,  rebellious,  and 
abominable  termagant  that  ever  was  let  loose  in 
the  world,  to  the  confusion  of  honest  gentlemen  ba- 
shaws. 

Just  then,  a  fellow  came  round  and  distributed 
among  the  crowd  a  number  of  band-bills,  written  by 
the  ghost  of  Washington,  the  fame  of  whose  illustrious 
actions,  and  still  more  illustrious  virtues,  has  reached 
even  the  remotest  regions  of  the  east,  and  who  is  ve- 
nerated by  this  people  as  the  father  of  his  country. 
On  reading  this  paltry  paper,  I  could  not  restrain  my 
indignation.  "Insulted  hero,"  cried  I,  "is  it  thus 
Ihy  name  is  profaned— thy  memory  disgraced— thy 
spirit  drawn  down  from  heaven  to  administer  to  the 
brutal  violence  of  party  rage!— It  is  thus  the  necro- 
mancers of  the  east,  by  their  incantations,  sometimes 
call  up  the  sliades  of  the  just,  to  give  their  sanction 
to  frauds,  to  lies,  and  to  every  species  of  enormity." 
My  friend  smiled  at  my  warmth,  and  observed  that 
raising  ghosts,  and  not  only  raising  them  but  making 
them  ^>eak,  was  one  of  the  miracles  of  election. 
"And  believe  me,"  continued  he,  "  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  the  ashes  of  departed  heroes  being  disturbed 
on  these  occasions,  for  such  is  the  sandy  foundation 
of  our  government,  that  there  never  happens  an  elec- 
tion of  an  alderman,  or  a  oollector,or  even  a  constable, 
but  we  are  in  imminent  danger  oflosing  our  liberties, 
and  becoming  a  province  of  France,  or  tributary  to  the 
British  islands."  "  By  the  hump  of  Mahomet's  ca- 
mel," said  I,  "but  this  is  only  another  striking 
examine  of  the  prodigious  great  scale  on  which  every 
thing  is  transacted  in  this  country ! " 

By  this  time  I  had  become  tired  of  the  scene;  my 
head  ached  willi  die  uproar  of  voices,  mingling  in  all 
the  discordant  tones  of  triumphant  exclamation,  non- 
sensical argument,  intemperate  reproach,  and  drunken 
absurdity.  These,  thought  I,  are  the  orgies  of  liberty! 
— these  are  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence ! — these  are  the  symbols  of  man's  sovereignty ! 
Head  of  Mahomet!  what  a  fatal  and  inexorable  des- 
potism do  empty  names  and  ideal  phantoms  exercise 
on  the  human  mind !  The  experience  of  ages  has  de- 
monstrated that  in  all  nations,  barbarous  or  enlighten- 
ed, the  gross  minds,  the  mob  of  the  people,  must  be 
slaves  or  they  will  be  tyrants.  Even  of  tyrants  their 
neign  is  short;  some  ambitious  minion  having  first  con- 
descended to  be  their  slave,  at  length  becomes  tlieir 


master;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  vileness  of  his  on- 
ginal  servitude,  will  be  the  severity  of  his  subsequent 
tyranny.  But  woe  to  the  bashaws  and  leaders  who 
gain  a  seat  in  the  saddle  by  flattering  the  humours  and 
administering  to  tlie  passions  of  the  mob.  They  will 
soon  learn,  by  fatal  experience,  that  he  who  truckles 
to  the  beast  that  carries  him,  teaches  it  the  secret  of 
its  power,  and  will  sooner  or  later  be  tiuown  to  the 
dust,  and  trampled  under  foot. 

Ever  thine, 

Mdstapha. 
MINE  UNCLE  JOHN. 

raOM  HT  IIBOW-CHUI. 

To  those  whose  habits  of  abstraction  may  have  let 
them  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  their  own  minds,  and 
whose  freedom  from  daily  toil  has  left  them  at  lei- 
sure to  analyze  their  feelings,  it  will  be  nothing  new 
to  say  that  tiie  present  is  peculiarly  the  season  of  re- 
membrance. The  flowers,  the  zephyrs,  and  the  war- 
blers of  spring,  returning  after  their  tedious  absence, 
bring  naturally  to  our  recollection  past  Umes  and 
buried  feelings;  and  the  whispers  of  the  full-foliaged 
grove  fall  on  the  ear  of  contemplation,  like  the  sweet 
tones  of  for  distant  friends  whom  the  rude  jostles  of 
the  world  have  severed  from  us,  and  cast  far  beyond 
our  reach.  It  is  at  such  tunes,  that  casting  back- 
ward many  a  lingering  look,  we  recall,  with  a  kind 
of  sweel-souled  melancholy,  the  days  of  our  yontb 
and  the  jocund  companions  who  started  with  us  the 
race  of  life,  but  parted  midway  in  the  journey,  to 
pursue  some  winding  path  that  alhu%d  them  with,  a 
prospect  more  seducing— and  never  returned  to  as 
again.  It  is  then,  too,  if  we  have  been  afflicted 
with  any  heavy  sorrow,  if  we  have  ever  lost— and 
who  has  not? — an  old  friend,  or  chosen  companion, ' 
that  his  shade  will  hover  around  us;  the  memory  of 
his  virtues  press  on  the  heart;  and  a  thousand  en- 
dearing recollections,  forgotten  amidst  the  cold  plea- 
sures and  midnight  dissipations  of  winter,  arise  to 
our  remembrance. 

These  speculations  bring  to  my  mind  Mr  Uncle 
John,  tlte  history  of  whose  loves,  and  disappoint- 
ments, I  have  promised  to  the  world.  Though  I 
must  own  myself  much  addicted  to  forgetting  my 
promises,  yet,  as  I  have  been  su  happily  reminded  of 
this,  I  believe  I  must  pay  it  at  once,  "  and  there  an 
end."  Lest  my  readers,  good-natured  souls  that 
they  are !  should,  in  the  ardour  of  peeping  into  nill- 
stones,  take  my  uncle  for  an  old  acquaintance,  I  here 
inform  them  tliat  the  old  gentleman  died  a  great 
many  years  ago,  and  it  is  impossible  they  shoidd  ever 
have  known  him  : — I  pity  them — for  they  would 
have  known  a  good-natured,  boievolent  maa,  whose 
example  might  have  been  of  service. 

The  last  time  I  saw  my  uncle  John  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  I  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  old  mansion. 
I  found  him  reading  a  newspaper — for  it  was  election 
time,  and  he  was  always  a  warm  federalist,  and  had 
made  several  converts  to  the  tme  political  feith  in 
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btime;  particalarlf  one  old  tenant,  who  always, 
JBt  before  the  election,  became  a  violent  anti,  in  or- 
der that  be  might  be  convinced  of  his  errors  by  my 
■de,  wbo  never  failed  to  reward  his  conviction  by 
<ne  substantial  beneflt. 

After  we  had  settled  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  and 
I  bad  paid  my  respects  to  the  old  family  chronicles 
in  the  kitcben — an  indispensable  ceremony— the  old 
^cnlleiiian  exdaimed,  with  heartfelt  glee,  "  Well,  I 
soppose  yon  are  for  a  troat-fisbing :  I  have  got  every 
tUiig  prepared,  but  first  yon  most  take  a  walk  with 
me  to  see  my  improvements."  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
sent, ihoogh  I  knew  my  uncle  would  lead  me  a  most 
Tfflanous  dance,  and  in  all  probability  treat  me  to  a 
qoagiure,  or  a  tomUe  into  a  ditch. — If  my  readers 
choose  to  accompany  me  in  this  expedition,  they  are 
wcteoaie;  if  not,  let  them  stay  at  home  like  lazy  fel- 
lows—^ad  deep — or  be  hanged. 

Tboagk  I  had  been  absent  several  years,  yet  there 
was  very  iittle  alteration  in  the  scenery,  and  every 
object  retained  the  same  features  it  bore  when  I  was 
a  school-bay;  for  it  was  in  this  spot  that  I  grew  ap 
in  the  fear  of  ghosts  and  in  the  breaking  of  many  of 
the  ten  commaadments.  The  brook,  or  river  as  tiiey 
wootd  call  il  in  Europe,  still  mnrmured  with  iU 
-wonted  sweetoes  tbrougfa  the  meadow;  and  its 
banks  were  $till  tufted  with  dwarf  willows,  that  bent 
dawn  ID  the  snr&ce.  The  same  echo  inliabited  the 
nVey,  and  the  same  tender  air  of  repcKe  pervaded 
the  whole  scene.  Even  my  good  uncle  was  but  little 
allml,  except  that  bis  hair  was  grown  a  little 
gityer,  and  his  forehead  had  lost  some  of  its  former 
tmoodmesg.  He  had,  however,  lost  nothing  of  bis 
fDmer  activity,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  difficulty 
I  innd  in  keeping  up  with  him  as  he  stumped  through 
'  boshes,  md  briars,  and  hedges;  talking  all  the  time 
about  Us  imptoTements,  and  telling  what  be  would 
do  with  sodi  a  spot  of  ground  and  such  a  tree.  At 
kngth,  after  drawing  me  his  stone  fences,  tiis  famous 
two-year-okl  ball,  his  new  invented  cart,  which  was 
to  go  before  the  horse,  and  his  Eclipse  colt,  lie  was 
fleased  to  return  home  to  dinner. 

After  dining  and  returning  thanks, — which  with 
Ifai  was  not  a  ceremony  merely,  but  an  offering 
in  the  heart,— my  uncle  opened  his  trunk,  took 
■i  Us  Gsliing-tackle,  and,  without  saying  a  word, 
alfied  forth  with  some  of  those  truly  cilarming  steps 
vUcfa  Father  Neptune  once  took  when  be  was  in  a 
inu  hurry  to  attend  to  the  aflair  of  the  siege  of 
Tm.  Trout-fisliing  was  my  uncle's  favourite  sport; 
ad,  though  I  always  caught  two  lish  to  his  one,  he 
oeriTTould  acknowledge  my  superinrity ;  Imt puzzled 
UHseif,  often  and  often,  to  account  fur  such  a  sin- 
pilar  phenomenon. 

Following  the  current  of  llie  bi-ook,  for  a  mile  or 
tvi,  we  retraced  many  of  our  old  hanntii,  and  told  a 
kindred  adventures  which  Itad  tefallen  us  at  differ- 
«  timn.  It  was  like  snatching  the  hour-glass  of 
tee.  inTeitin?:  it,  and  roirmp;  back  a^^ain  the  sands 
tabid  aiarked  the  lapse  of  years.    At  length  the 


shadows  began  to  lengthen,  the  south  wind  gradu- 
ally settled  into  a  perfect  calm,  tlte  sun  threw  his 
rays  through  the  trees  on  the  hill-tops  in  golden  Instre, 
and  a  kind  of  Sabbath  stillness  pervaded  the  whole 
valley,  indicating  that  the  hour  was  fast  approaching 
which  was  to  relieve  for  a  while  the  farmer  from  his 
rural  labour,  the  ox  from  his  toil,  the  school  urchin 
from  his  primer,  and  bring  the  loving  ploughman 
home  to  the  feet  of  his  blooming  dafay-maid. 

As  we  were  watching  in  silence  the  last  rays  of  the 
snn,  beaming  their  farewell  radiance  on  the  high  liills 
at  a  distance,  my  uncle  exclaimed,  in  a  kind  of  half- 
desponding  tone,  while  he  rested  bis  arm  over  an  old 
tree  tliat  had  fallen — "  I  know  not  how  it  is,  my  dear 
Launce,  but  such  an  evening,  and  such  a  still  quiet 
scene  as  this,  always  make  me  a  little  sad,  and  it  is  at 
such  a  time  I  am  most  apt  to  looji  forward  with  regret 
to  the  period  when  this  farm,  on  which '  I  have  been 
young  but  now  am  old,'  and  every  object  around  me 
that  is  endeared  by  long  acquaintance, — whenall  these 
and  I  mast  shake  bands  and  part.  I  have  no  fear  of 
death,  for  my  life  has  afforded  but  little  temptation  to 
wickedness;  and  when  1  die,  I  hope  to  leave  behind 
me  more  substantial  proofs  of  virtue  than  will  be  fbund 
in  my  e{ritaph,  and  more  lasting  memorials  than  church- 
es built  or  hospitals  endowed  with  wealth  wrung 
from  the  hard  hand  of  poverty,  by  an  nnfeeUng  land- 
lord, or  unprincipled  knave;— but  still,  when  I  pass 
such  a  day  as  this  and  contemplate  such  a  scene,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  a  latent  wish  to  linger  yet  a  little 
longer  in  this  peaceful  asylum,  to  enjoy  a  little  more 
sunshuie  in  this  world,  and  to  have  a  few  more  tishing 
matches  with  my  boy."  As  he  ended  he  raised  his 
hand  a  little  from  the  fallen  tree,  and  droppuig  it  lan- 
guidly by  his  side,  turned  himself  towards  home.  The 
sentiment,  the  look,  the  action,  all  seemed  to  be  pitH 
pbetic. — And  so  they  were,  for  when  I  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  bade  him  farewell  the  next  morning — 
it  was  for  the  last  time! 

He  died  a  bachelor,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  though 
he  bad  been  all  his  life  trying  to  get  married ;  and  al- 
ways thought  himself  on  the  point  of  aocomplisliing 
his  wishes.  His  disappointments  were  notowing either 
to  the  deformity  of  his  mind  or  perstm^  for  in  his  youth 
he  was  reckoned  handsome,  and  I  myself  can  wit- 
ness for  him  that  he  had  as  kind  a  heart  as  ever  was. 
feshioned  by  Heaven;  neither  were  they  owing  to  his 
poverty, — which  sometimes  stands  in  an  honest  man's 
way; — for  he  was  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  snudl 
estate  which  was  sufficient  to  establish  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  "  one  well  to  do  in  the  world."  The  truth 
is,  my  imcle  had  a  prodigious  antipathy  to  doing  things 
in  a  hurry — "  A  man  should  consider,"  said  he  to  me 
once — "  that  he  can  always  get  a  wife,  but  cannot  al- 
ways get  rid  of  her.  For  my  part,"  continued  he, 
^'  I  am  a  young  fellow  with  the  world  befbre  me;  (he 
was  aboutforty !)  and  am  resolved  to  look  sharp,  weigh 
matters  well,  and  know  what's  what  before  I  marry : 
in  short,  Laonce,  /  don't  intend  to  do  the  thing  in  a 
hurry,  depend  upon  it."    On  this  whim-whatn,  lie 
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proceeded  :  he  began  with  yonng  girk,  and  ended 
with  widows.  The  giris  he  coorted  until  they  grew 
old  maids,  or  nuuried  out  of  pure  apprehension  of  in- 
curring certain  penalties  hereafter;  and  the  widows 
not  having  quite  as  much  patience,  generally,  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  while  the  good  man  thought  himself  in 
the  h%h  road  to  success,  married  some  harum-scarum 
yonng  fellow,  who  had  not  such  an  antipathy  to  do 
things  in  a  kttrry. 

My  uncle  would  have  inevitably  sunk  under  these 
repeated  disappointments — for  he  did  not  want  sensi- 
bility—had he  not  hit  upon  a  discovery  which  set  all 
to  rights  at  once.  He  consoled  his  vanity,— for  he 
was  a  little  vain,  and  soothed  his  pride,  which  was  his 
master  passion, — by  telling  his  friends  very  signifl- 
cantly,  while  his  eye  would  flash  triumph,  "  that  he 
might  have  had  her."  Those  who  know  how  much 
of  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  affection  arises  from 
wounded  vanity  and  exasperated  pride,  will  give  my 
ancle  credit  for  this  discovery. 

My  unde  had  been  told  by  a  prodigious  number  of 
married  men,  and  had  read  in  an  innumerable  qaan- 
.  tity  of  books,  that  a  man  could  not  possibly  be  happy 
except  in  the  marriage  state;  so  he  determined  at  an 
eariy  age  to  marry,  that  be  might  not  lose  his  only 
dianoe  for  happiness.  He  accordingly  forthwith  paid 
his  addresses  to  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  gen- 
tleman farmer,  who  was  reckoned  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  world— a  phrase  by  which  the  honest  country 
people  mean  nothing  more  than  the  drcle  of  their 
acquaintance,  or  that  territory  of  land  which  is  within 
sight  of  the  smoke  of  their  own  hamlet. 

This  yoong  lady,  in  addition  to  her  beauty,  was 
highly  accomplished— for  she  had  spent  five  or  six 
months  at  a  boarding-school  in  town,  where  she  learn- 
ed to  work  pictures  in  satin,  and  paint  sheep  that 
might  be  mistaken  for  wolves;  to  hold  up  her  head, 
tit  straight  in  her  chair,  and  to  think  every  species  of 
nsefnl  acquirement  beneath  her  attention.  When  she 
returned  home,  so  completely  bad  she  forgotten  every 
thing  she  knew  before,  that  on  seeing  one  of  the  maids 
milking  a  oow,  she  asked  her  fother  with  an  air  of 
most  enchanting  ignorance—"  what  that  odd-looking 
Uiii^  was  doing  to  that  queer  animal?"  The  old 
man  shook  bis  bead  at  this;  but  the  mother  was  de- 
lighted at  thesesymptoms  of  gentility,  and  so  enamour- 
ed of  hci'  daugfatei^s  accomplishments,  that  she  ac- 
tually got  framed  a  picture  worked  in  satin  by  the 
young  lady.  It  represented  the  tomb  scene  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet :  Romeo  was  dressed  in  an  orange-colour- 
ed doak,  fastened  round  his  neck  with  a  large  golden 
dasp;  a  white  satin  tamboured  waistcoat,  leather 
breeches,  blue  silk  stockings,  and  white  topped  boots. 
The  amiable  Juliet  shone  in  a  flame-coloured  gown, 
gorgeously  bespangled  with  silver  stars,  a  high  crown- 
ed muslin  cap  that  reached  to  the  top  of  the  tomb; — 
on  her  feet  she  wore  a  pair  of  short-quartered  higfa- 
heded  shoes,  and  her  waist  was  the  exact  fac-simile 
of  an  inverted  sugar-loaf.  The  head  of  the ''  n(ri)le 
county  Paris"  looked  like  a  chimney-sweep's  brush 


that  had  lost  its  handle;  and  the  doak  of  the  good 
friar  hung  about  him  as  gracefully  as  the  armour  of  a 
rhinoceros.  The  good  lady  considered  this  picture  as 
a  splendid  proof  of  her  daughter's  accomplishments, 
and  hung  it  up  in  the  best  parlour,  as  an  honest 
tradesman  does  his  certificate  of  admission  into  that 
enlightened  body  yclept  the  Mechanic  Sodety. 

With  this  accomplished  young  lady,  then,  did  my 
unde  John  become  deeply  enamoured ;  and  as  it  was 
his  first  love,  he  determined  to  bestir  himself  in  an 
extraotdinary  manner.  Once  at  least  in  a  fortnight, 
and  generally  on  a  Sunday  evening,  he  would  put  on 
his  leather  breeches,  (for  he  was  a  great  beau,)  mount 
bis  gray  horse  Pcf^r,  and  ride  over  to  see  Miss  Pa- 
mela; though  she  lived  upwards  of  a  mile  off,  and  he 
was  oUiged  to  pass  dose  by  a  church-yard,  which  at 
least  a  hundi-ed  creditable  persons  would  swear  was 
haunted.  Miss  Pamela  ooaM  not  be  insensible  to  such 
proofe  of  attachment,  and  accordingly  received  him 
with  considerable  kindness;  her  motiier  always  left 
the  room  when  he  came,  and  my  unde  had  as  good 
as  made  a  dedaration  by  saying  one  evening,  very  si- 
gnificantly ,  "  that  he  believed  that  he  should  soon 
change  his  condition;"  when,  somehow  or  other,  he 
began  to  think  he  was  doing  thUtgs  in  too  great  a  hwry, 
and  that  it  was  high  time  to  consider.  So  he  consif 
dered  near  a  monUi  about  it,  and  there  is  no  saying 
how  much  longer  he  might  have  spun  the  thread  of 
his  doabts,  had  he  not  been  roused  from  this  state  of 
indecision,  by  the  news  that  his  mistress  had  married 
an  attorney's  apprentice,  whom  she  had  seen  the  Son- 
day  before  at  church,  where  he  had  exdted  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  whole  congregation,  by  the  invindbto 
gravity  with  which  be  listened  to  a  Dutch  sermon.  ■ 
The  young  people  in  the  neiglibourhood  laughed  a 
good  deal  at  my  unde  on  the  occasion;  bat  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked  mysterious,  and  re- 
plied, "  Tut,  boys !  I  might  have  had  her." 

mu,  by  yyUliam  fVizard.  E$q. 

Our  publiaber,  who  is  busily  engaged  in  printing  a  celebrated 
work,  whidi  is  perhaps  more  generally  read  in  this  city  than  any 
other  hook,  not  excepting  the  BU)le— I  mean  the  New-York  Di* 
rectory— has  begged  so  hard  that  we  would  not  overwhelm  liiiii 
with  too  much  oTa  good  tliiiig,  that  we  hare,  with  LtngstalTs  a|k- 
probatlon,  cut  short  the  residue  of  uncle  John's  amours.  In  aH 
probability  it  will  be  given  in  a  future  numlier,  whenever  Lann- 
cdot  is  in  the  humour  for  it  i  he  is  such  an  odd— bat  mum,  (or  tear 
o(  another  suspension. 


No.  Xn.-SATUBDAT,  JUNE  27,  tt07. 
nOH  aV  ELBOW-CBAIB. 

Some  men  delight  in  the  study  of  plants,  in.tbe  dis- 
section of  a  leaf,  or  the  contour  and  complexion  of  a 
tulip ;  others  are  cliarmed  wiUi  the  beauties  ff  the  fea- 
thered race,  or  the  varied  hues  of  the  insect  tribe.  A 
naturalist  wUl  spend  hours  in  the  fatiguing  pursuit  of 
a  butterfly ;  and  a  man  of  the  ton  will  \taste  whole 
years  in  the  chase  of  a  fine  lady.    I  fed  a  respect  for 
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te  avocaUons,  ft>r  my  own  are  somewhat  similar. 
I  km  to  open  the  great  Tolume  of  human  cliaracter : 
tine  the  examination  of  a  beau  is  more  interesting 
ta  (bat  of  a  daffodil  or  narcissus ;  and  I  feelathon- 
md  times  more  pleasore  in  catching  a  new  view  of 
tanan  natnre,  than  in  kidnapping  the  most  goi^ieoas 
httetfly— even  an  Emperor  of  Morocco  liiniself. 

In  my  present  situation  I  have  ample  room  for  the 
Bdnlgenoe  of  this  taste ;  for  perhaps  there  is  not  a 
>  in  this  dty  more  fertile  in  subjects  for  the  ana- 
I  of  liuman  cfaaracter  than  my  cousin  Cockloft's. 
Honest  Cfaristopher,  as  I  iiave  before  mentioned,  is 
ane  of  those  hearty  old  cavaliers  who  {H-ide  themselves 
qioD  keeping  op  the  good,  honest,  unceremonious  hos- 
pftafity  ol  old  times.     He  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  has  drawn  aboat  him  a  knot  of  sterling-hearted  as- 
sadaies,  wd  sits  at  the  bead  of  his  taUe,  dispensing  a 
warm,  dieenag  welcome  to  all.    His  countenance 
expoodi  at  every  glass,  and  beams  forth  emanations  of 
hifarity,  benevolence,  and  good-fellowship,  tliat  inspire 
and  ^adden  every  gnestaroand  him.  It  b  no  wonder, 
therefaie,  that  socfa  excellent  social  qnalities  should 
attract  a  host  of  guests;  in  fact,  my  ooosin  is  almost 
overwhelmed  with  them ;  and  they  all,  uniformly, 
praooonce  old  CocUolt  to  he  one  of  the  finest  old  fel- 
lo^rs  in  the  worid.   His  wine  also  always  comes  in  for 
agooddiareof  their  approbation;  nor  do  they  forget 
todohoooarCo  Mrs  Cockloft's  cookery,  pronouncing 
It  to  be  modelled  after  the  most  approved  recipes  of 
Hdi^alafaB  and  Mrs  Glasse.    The  variety  of  com- 
pany tfans  Atiacted  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me ;  for 
baageDoadered  a  privileged  person  in  the  family,  I 
OBiftm  a  comer,  indulge  in  my  favourite  amusement 
af  obKrralioD,  and  retreat  to  my  elbow-chair,  like  a 
bee  to  his  hive,  whenever  I  have  collected  sufficient 
fMd  br  meditation. 

WiU  Wizard  is  particularly  efficient  in  adding  to 
tbe  slock  of  originals  wltich  frequent  onr  house ;  fbr 
he  ii  Qoe  of  the  most  inveterate  hunters  of  oddities  I 
■  ewr  knew ;  and  bis  first  care,  on  making  a  new  ac- 
pMitiiiee,  is  to  gallant  him  to  old  Cockloft's,  where 
li  never  fails  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the  bouse  in 
•liBeh  from  his  gold  box.  Will  has,  without  excep- 
iK,the  queerest,  most  eccentric,  and  indescribable  set 
^iMinates  that  ever  man  possessed ;  how  he  became 
MpBried  with  them  I  caimot  conceive,  except  by 
■Ifaaiag  there  is  a  secret  attraction  or  iiniiilelligible 
^■ptfay  that  anconsciously  draws  togetiicr  oddities 
*«H7S0il. 

^Ws  gireat  crony  for  some  time  was  Tom  Straddle, 
to  vkw  he  really  look  a  great  liking.  Straddle  had 
Ji^  arrived  in  an  importation  of  hardware,  fresh  from 
Ike  ciiy  tf  Birminn^ham,  or  ratlier,  as  the  most  learn- 
(■  Engiib  would  call  it,  Brummayem,  so  famous  for 
ifc  ■uuu&clories  of  gimlets,  pen-knives,  and  pepper' 
*•»«,  and  where  they  make  buttons  and  beaux 
*«Migh  to  inundate  our  whole  coimti-y.  He  was  a 
I*MgiBan  of  considerable  standing  in  the  manufac- 
"T  *  Birmingham,  sometimes  had  the  honour  to 
^  Ws  Biasler's  daughter  uito  a  lim-whisky,  was 


the  oracle  of  the  tavern  he  fireqnented  on  Sundays, 
and  could  beat  all  bb  associates,  if  you  would  take 
hb  word  for  it,  in  boxing,  beer-drinking,  jumping 
over  chairs,  and  imitating  cats  in  a  gntter  and  opera- 
sngers.  Straddle  was,  moreover,  a  member  of  a 
catch-club,  and  was  a  great  liandat  ringuig  bob-ma- 
jors ;  be  was,  of  course,  a  complete  connoisseur  in 
music,  and  entitled  to  assume  that  character  at  all  per- 
formances in  the  art.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  a 
spouting-club ;  had  seen  a  company  of  strolUng  actors 
perform  in  a  barn,  and  had  even,  like  Abel  Drugger, 
"  enacted"  the  part  of  Major  Sturgeon  with  consider- 
able applause;  he  was  consequently  a  profound  critic, 
and  fully  authorized  to  tmrn  up  hb  nose  at  any  Ame- 
rican performances.  He  had  twice  partaken  of  annual 
dinners,  given  to  the  head  manufacturers  of  Birming- 
ham, where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  taste  of 
turtle  and  turbot,  and  a  smack  of  Champaign  and  Bui^ 
gundy;  and  he  had  heard  a  vast  deal  of  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England. — He  was  therefore  epicure  suOident  U> 
d— n  every  dbh  and  every  glass  of  wine  he  tasted  in 
America,  though  at  the  same  time  be  was  as  vwacious 
an  anunal  as  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Straddle  had 
been  splashed  half  a  dozen  times  by  the  carriages  of 
nobility,  and  had  once  the  superlative  felidty  of  being 
kicked  out  of  doors  by  the  footman  of  a  noble  duke; 
he  could,  therefore,  talk  of  nobility,  and  despise  the 
imtitled  plebeians  of  America.  In  short,  Straddle  was 
one  of  those  dapper,  bustling,  florid,  round,  self-im- 
portant "  gemmen, "  who  bounce  upon  us  half  beau, 
half  button-maker;  undertake  to  give  us  the  true  po- 
Ibh  of  the  hon-ton,  and  endeavour  to  inspure  us  with 
a  proper  and  dignified  contempt  of  onr  native  country. 

Straddle  was  quite  in  raptures  when  hb  employers 
determined  to  send  him  to  America  as  an  agent. 
He  considered  himself  as  going  among  a  nation  of 
barbarians,  wheie  he  would  be  received  as  a  prodigy: 
he  antidpated,  with  a  proud  satbfaction,  the  bustle 
and  confusion  hb  arrival  would  occasion ;  the  crowd 
that  would  throng  to  gaze  at  him  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets ;  and  had  little  doubt  but  that  he  should  ex- 
dte  as  much  curiosity  as  an  Indian  chief  or  a  Turk  in 
the  streets  of  Birmingham.  He  had  heard  of  the  beau- 
ty of  our  women,  and  chuckled  at  the  thought  how 
completely  he  should  eclipse  their  nnpolbhed  beaux, 
and  the  niunber  of  despairing  lovers  that  would  mourn 
the  hour  of  hb  arrival.  I  am  even  informed  by  Will 
Wizard,  that  he  put  good  store  of  beads,  ^ike-naib, 
and  looking-glasses  in  hb  tnmk,  to  win  (be  affections 
of  the  fan-  ones  as  they  paddled  about  in  theu:  hark  ca- 
noes. The  reason  Will  gave  for  thb  error  of  Straddle's 
respecting  our  ladies  was  that  he  had  read  in  Guthrie's 
Geography  that  the  aborigines  of  America  were  all 
savages;  and  not  exactly  understanding  the  word  ab- 
origines, he  applied  to  one  of  his  fellow-apprentices, 
who  assured  bun  that  it  was  the  Latin  word  for  inha- 
bitants. 

Wizard  used  to  tell  another  anecdote  of  Straddle, 
which  always  put  him  in  a  passion : — ^Will  swore  that 
the  captain  of  the  ship  told  liim,  that  when  Straddle 
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heard  they  were  off  the  banks  of  Newibandland,  he 
insisted  upon  going  on  shore  there  to  gather  some 
cabbages,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond.  Straddle, 
however,  denied  all  this,  and  declared  it  to  he  a  mis- 
chlevoos  quiz  of  Will  Wizard,  who  indeed  often  made 
himself  merry  at  his  expense.  However  this  may 
be,  certain  it  b  he  kept  his  tailor  and  shoemaker  con- 
stantly employed  for  a  month  before  his  departure; 
equipped  himself  with  a  smart  crooked  stick  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  a  pair  of  breeches  of  most  un- 
heard-of length,  a  little  short  pair  of  Hoby's  white- 
topped  boots,  that  seemed  to  stand  on  tip-toe  to  reach 
his  breeches,  and  his  hat  bad  the  true  trans-Atlantic 
declination  towards  his  right  ear.  The  fact  was — 
nor  did  he  make  any  secret  of  it— he  was  determined 
to  astonish  the  natives  a  few ! 

Straddle  was  not  a  little  disappointed  on  his  ar- 
rival to  find  the  Americans  were  rather  more  civi- 
lized than  he  had  imagmed;— he  was  suffered  to 
walk  to  his  lodgings  unmolested  by  a  crowd,  and 
even  unnoticed  by  a  smgle  individual; — no  love-let- 
ters came  pouring  in  upon  him ; — no  rivals  lay  in  wait 
to  assassinate  him ; — his  very  dress  excited  no  atten- 
tion, for  there  were  many  fools  dressed  equally  ridi- 
culous with  himself.  This  was  mortifying  indeed 
to  an  aspiring  youth,  who  had  come  out  with  the 
idea  of  astonishing  and  captivating.  He  was  equally 
anfortnnate  in  his  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
critic,  connoisseur,  and  boxer :  he  condemned  oar 
whole  dramatic  corps,  and  every  thing  appertaining 
to  the  theatre;  but  his  critical  abilities  were  ridiculed ; 
— he  found  fault  with  old  Cockloft's  dinner,  not  even 
sparing  his  wine,  and  was  never  invited  to  the  house 
afterwards; — he  scoured  the  streets  at  night,  and 
was  cudgelled  by  a  sturdy  watchman; — he  hoaxed 
an  honest  mechanic,  and  was  soundly  kicked.  Thus 
disappointed  in  all  his  attempts  at  notoriety.  Straddle 
hit  on  the  expedient  which  was  resorted  to  by  the 
Giblets;— he  determined  to  take  the  town  by  storm. 
Heacoordinglyboughthorsesand  equipages,  and  forth- 
with made  a  furious  dash  at  style  in  a  gig  and  tandem. 

As  Straddle's  finances  were  but  limited,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  his  fashionable  career  in- 
fringed a  Utile  upon  bis  consignments,  which  was  in- 
deed the  case — for,  to  use  a  true  cockney  phrase, 
Bntmnutgem  suffered.  But  this  was  a  circumstance 
that  made  little  impression  upon  Straddle,  who  was 
now  a  lad  of  spirit — and  lads  of  spirit  always  despise 
the  sordid  cares  of  keeping  another  man's  money. 
Suspecting  this  circumstance,  I  never  could  witness 
any  of  his  exliibitions  of  style  without  some  whim- 
sical association  of  ideas.  Did  he  give  an  entertain- 
ment to  a  host  of  guzzling  friends,  I  immediately 
fancied  tliem  gormandizing  heartily  at  the  expense  of 
poor  Birmingham,  and  swallowing  a  consignment  of 
handsaws  and  razors.  Did  I  behold  him  dashing 
through  Broadway  in  his  gig,  I  saw  him,  "  in  my 
mind's  eye,"  driving  tandem  on  a  tea-t)oard;  nor 
could  I  ever  contemplate  his  cockney  exhibitions  of 
horsemanship,  but  my  misdiievons  imagination  would 


picture  Um  spurring  a  cask  of  hardware,  like  rosy 
Bacchns  bestriding  a  tun ;  or  the  little  gentleman  who 
be-straddles  the  world  in  the  front  of  Hatching's  Al- 
manac. 

Straddle  was  equally  successful  with  the  Giblets, 
as  may  well  be  supposed ;  for  though  pedestrian  merit 
may  strive  in  vain  to  become  fashionable  in  Gotham, 
yet  a  candidate  in  an  equipage  is  always  recc^ised, 
and  like  Philip's  ass,  laden  with  gold,  will  gain  ad- 
mittance every  where.  Mounted  in  his  curricle  or 
his  gig,  the  candidate  is  like  a  statue  elevated  on  a 
high  pedestal ;  his  merits  are  discernible  from  afor,  and 
strike  the  dullestoiitics.  Oh !  Gotham,  Gotham !  most 
enlightened  of  cities!  how  does  my  heart  swell  with 
delight  when  I  behold  your  sapient  inhabitants  lavislt- 
ing  their  attention  with  such  wonderful  discernment ! 

Thus  Straddle  became  quite  a  man  of  ton,  and  was 
caressed,  and  courted,  and  invited  to  dinners  and 
balls.  Whatever  was  absurd  or  ridiculous  in  him  be- 
fore was  now  declared  to  be  the  style.  He  criticised 
our  theatre,  and  was  listened  to  with  reverence.  He 
pronounced  our  musical  entertainments  barbarous ; 
and  the  judgment  of  Apollo  himself  would  not  have 
been  more  decisive.  He  abased  our  dinners;  and  the 
god  of  eating,  if  there  be  any  such  deity,  seemed  to 
speak  through  his  oi^ans.  He  became  at  once  a  man 
of  taste — for  he  put  his  malediction  on  every  thing; 
and  his  ailments  were  conclusive — for  he  supported 
every  assertion  with  a  bet.  He  was  likewise  pro- 
nounced by  the  learned  in  the  fashionable  worid  a 
young  man  of  great  research  and  deep  observation — 
for  he  had  sent  home,  as  natural  curiosities,  an  aar 
oflndiancom,  apairofmoccasons,abeltof  wampum, 
and  a  four-leaved  clover.  He  had  taken  great  pain» 
to  enrich  this  carious  collection  with  an  Indian,  and  a 
cataract,  but  without  success.  In  fine,  the  people 
talked  of  Straddle  and  his  equipage,  and  Sta^ddle 
talked  of  his  horses,  until  it  was  impossible  for  the 
most  critical  observer  to  pronounce  whetlier  Straddle 
or  his  horses  were  most  admired,  or  whether  Straddle- 
admired  himself  or  his  horses  most. 

Straddle  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He 
swaggered  about  parlours  and  drawmg-rooms  with> 
the  same  unceremonious  confidence  he  used  to  dis- 
play in  the  taverns  at  Birmingham.  He  accosted  a 
lady  as  he  would  a  bar-maid;  and  this  was  pro- 
nounced a  certain  proof  that  he  had  been  used  to  bel^ 
ler  company  in  Birmingham.  He  became  the  great- 
man  of  all  the  taverns  between  New-York  and  llaer- 
lem ;  and  no  one  stood  a  chance  of  being  acoommo- 
dated  until  Straddle  and  his  horses  were  perfectly: 
satisfied.  He  d — d  the  landlords  and  waiters  with, 
the  best  air  in  the  world,  and  accosted  them  with 
true  gentlemanHke  familiarity.  He  staggeted  from 
the  dinner-taUe  to  the  play,  entered  the  box  Uke  » 
tempest,  and  staid  long  enough  to  be  bored  to  death, 
and  to  bore  all  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be- 
near  him.  From  thence  he  dashed  off  to  a  ball,  time 
enough  to  flounder  through  a  cotillon,  tear  lialf  a 
dozen  gowns,  commit  a  niwtber  of  other  depreda^ 
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■K,  and  make  the  whole  company  sensible  of  his 

Miite  condewxiisiiMi  in  coming  amongst  tliem.  The 

(Ofle  of  Gotham  thoagfat  him  a  prodigioiis  fine  fel- 

)m;  the  young  bucks  cultivated  his  acquaintance 

iA  the  most  peraevering  assidnity,  and  his  retainers 

mt  sometimes  complimenled  with  a  seat  in  bis 

ntkie,  or  a  ride  on  one  of  bis  fine  horses.    The 

bdks  were  delighted  with  the  attentions  of  snch  a 

Uaooable  gentleman,  and  stmck  with  astonishment 

al  Us  learned  distinctions  between  wrought  scissors 

ffld  Ibose  of  cast-steel ;  together  with  his  profound 

ffiKCTtalioos  on  baUons  and  horse-flesh.    The  rich 

DMRbanU  coarted  his  acquaintance  because  he  was 

»  En^Bhman,  and  their  wires  treated  him  with 

great  deintnce  because  he  had  come  from  beyond 

(CK.    I  cannot  help  here  obserring  that  yoor  salt 

water  is  a  narreUous  great  sharpener  of  men's  wits, 

and  I  intend  to  recommend  it  to  some  of  my  ac- 

quainlance  in  a  particular  essay. 

Straddle  continued  his  brilliant  career  for  only  a 
dmt  time.  His  prosperous  journey  over  the  turnpike 
•f  fashion  was  checked  by  some  of  those  stumbling- 
Uodis  in  the  way  of  aspiring  youth  called  creditors — 
•rdons; — araoeof  pec^le  who,  as  a  celebrated  writ- 
er ahaerves,  "are  bated  by  gods  and  men."  Con- 
Kpunents  slackened,  whispers  of  distant  suspicion 
floated  ia  the  dart,  and  those  pests  of  society,  the  tai- 
taas  and  shoemakers,  rose  in  rebellioa  against  Straddle. 
In  nia  were  all  his  remonstrances;  in  vain  did  he 
jirove  lo  (hem,  that  though  he  had  given  them  no  mo- 
ney, yet  be  had  given  them  more  custom,  and  as  ma- 
ny prooKes  as  any  young  man  in  the  city.  They 
were  inflexible;  and  the  signal  of  danger  being  given, 
a  host  of  other  prosecutms  pounced  upon  his  bade. 
Straddle  saw  there  was  but  one  way  for  it :  he  did 
the  thing  gentedly,  went  to  smash  like  a  hero,  and 
dsfaed  into  the  limits  in  high  style ;  being  the  fifteenth 
gentleman  I  have  known  to  drive  tandem  to  the — n« 
phs  Mltn—Ote  d— 1. 

Unfatnnate  Straddle!  may  thy  fate  be  a  warning 
Hall  young  gentlemen  who  come  out  from  Bir- 
Bii([li  III!  to  astonish  the  natives!— I  should  never 
Ine  lAen  die  trouble  to  delineate  hb  character,  had 
k  aot  been  a  genuine  Cockney,  and  worthy  to  be 
Ihe  leyteKntative  of  his  numerous  tribe.    Perhaps 
•  cuMUlrymen  may  hereafter  be  able  to  distin- 
i  the  real  English  gentleman  and  indivi- 
'-.u  hi  Uie  cast  I  have  heielofore  s[iukt'ii  of,  as  mere 
OMKels,  sprin^g  at  one  bound  from  contemptible 
ofaHwjtr  at  liotne,  to  daylig:ht  and  splendour  in  this 
fnwiafcii  il  land.   The  true-lwrn  and  tnie-bredEng- 
tirii  letnlanan  is  a  character  I  hold  in  ^reat  respect; 
and  I  laic  to  look  back  to  tlie  period  wlicn  our  fore- 
Mhers  fleorislied  in  the  same  generous  soil,  and  hail- 
ed each  atker  as  brothers.    But  the  Cockney ! — when 
I  CMlenipbte  him  as  springing  too  from  the  same 
••■ee,  I  feel  ashamed  of  the  relationship,  and  am 
Itapled  In  deny  my  origin. — In  the  character  of 
Skaidleii(race<l  the  complete  outline  of  a  true  Gock- 
Bi}«ISag|isb  growth,  and  a  descendant  of  that  in- 


dividual fiicetioas  cliaracter  menri(Mied  by  Shakspeare, 
"who,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his 
hay." 

THE  STBAI^GER  AT  HOME; 

01 

A  TOtm  IN  BBOADWAT. 

BT  JIBSHT  COCILOFT,  THE  TODNGn. 

PREFACE. 

Your  learned  traveller  begins  his  travels  at  the 
commencement  of  his  journey ;  others  begin  theirs  at 
the  end ,  and  a  third  class  begin  any  how  and  any 
where,  which  I  think  is  the  true  way.  A  late  face- 
tious writer  begins  what  he  calls  "A  Picture  of  New- 
York"  with  a  particular  description  of  Glen's  Falls; 
firom  whence,  with  admirable  dexterity,  he  makes  a 
digression  to  the  celebrated  Mill  Rock,  on  Long  Island  I 
Now  this  is  what  I  like;  and  I  intend  in  my  present 
tour  to  digress  as  often  and  as  long  as  I  please.  If, 
therefore,  I  choose  to  make  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  to 
China,  or  New-Holland,  or  Terra  Incognita,  or  Com- 
munipaw,  I  can  produce  a  host  of  examples  (o  justify 
me,  even  m  books  that  have  been  praised  by  the  Eng- 
lish reviewers;  whose  fiat  being  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  give  books  a  currency  in  this  country,  I  am 
determined,  as  soon  as  I  finish  my  edition  of  travels 
in  seventy-five  volumes,  to  transmit  it  Ibrthwith  to 
them  for  judgment.  If  these  trans-Atlantic  censors 
praise  it,  I  have  no  fear  of  its  success  in  this  country, 
where  their  approbation  gives,  like  the  Tower  stamp, 
a  fictitious  value,  and  makes  tinsel  and  wampum  pass 
current  for  classic  gold. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Battery— flag-staff  kept  by  Loub  Keaffee — Keaffee 
maintains  two  spy-glasses  by  subscriptions — mer- 
chants pay  two  shillings  a-year  to  look  through  them 
at  the  signal  poles  on  Staten-Island;  a  very  pleasant 
prospect;  hut  not  so  pleasant  as  that  from  the  hill  of 
Howth — query,  ever  been  there?  Young  seniors  go 
down  to  the  flag-staff  to  buy  pea-nuts  and  beer,  after 
the  fetigue  of  tiieir  morning  studies,  and  sometimes 
to  play  at  ball,  or  some  other  innocent  amusement — 
digression  to  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games,  with 
a  description  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  that  of 
Darien :  to  conclude  with  a  dissertation  on  the  Indian 
custom  of  offering  a  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke  to  their 
great  spirit  Areskou.  Return  to  the  battery ;  deli^t- 
ful  place  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  sentiment.  How 
various  are  the  mutations  of  this  world!  but  a  liew 
days,  a  few  hours — at  least  not  above  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  this  spot  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
aborigines,  who  dwelt  in  bark  huts,  lived  upon  oys- 
ters and  Indian  com,  danced  buffalo  dances,  and  were 
lords  "of  the  fowl  and  the  brute;"  but  the  spirit  of 
time,  and  the  spvit  of  brandy,  have  swept  them  tnm 
their  ancient  inheritance ;  and  as  the  white  wave  of 
the  ocean,  by  its  evertoiling  assidnity,  gains  on  the 
brown  land,  so  the  white  man,  by  slow  and  sure  de- 
grees, has  gained  on  the  brown  savage,  and  dispos- 
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gessed  bim  of  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  Conjectures 
on  the  fint  peopling  of  America— different  opiraons 
on  that  subject,  to  the  amount  of  near  one  hundred- 
opinion  of  Augustine  Tomiel,  that  they  are  the  des- 
cendants of  Shem  and  Japheth,  who  came  by  the  way 
of  Japan  to  America— Juffridius  Petri  says  they  came 
from  Friezeland — mem.  cold  joamey.  Mons.  Char- 
ron  says  they  are  descended  from  the  Gauls — bitter 
enough.  A.  Milius  from  the  Celt«— Kircher  from 
the  Egj-ptians— Le  Compte  from  the  Phenicians— 
Lescarbot  from  the  Canaanites,  alios  the  Anthropo- 
phagi—Brerewood  from  the  Tartars— Grotius  from 
the  Norwegians;  and  Link.  Fid.  has  written  two  folio 
volumes  to  prove  that  America  was  first  of  all  peopled 
either  by  the  Antipodeans  or  the  Cornish  miners, 
who,  he  maintams,  might  easily  have  made  a  subter- 
ranean passage  to  this  country,  particularly  the  Anti- 
podeans, who,  be  asserts,  can  get  along  underground 
as  fast  as  mules — query,  which  of  these  is  in  the  right, 
or  are  they  all  wrong?  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  why 
America  has  not  as  good  a  right  to  be  peopled  at  first, 
as  any  little  contemptible  country  in  Europe,  or  of 
Asia;  and  I  am  determined  to  write  a  book  at  my 
first  leisure,  to  prove  that  Noah  was  bom  here;  and 
that  so  for  is  America  from  being  indebted  to  any 
other  country  for  inhabitants,  that  they  were  every 
one  of  them  peopled  by  colonies  firom  her !— Mem. 
battery  a  very  pleasant  place  to  walk  on  a  Sunday 
evening— not  quite  genteel  though ;  every  body  walks 
lliere,  and  a  pleasure,  however  genuine,  is  spoiled  by 
general  participation :  the  fashionable  ladies  of  New- 
York  turn  up  their  noses  i  f  you  ask  them  to  walk  on  the 
battery  on  Sunday— query,  have  they  scruples  of  con- 
scienceor  scruples  of  delicacy?— neither;  they  haveon- 
ly  scrai^  of  gentility,  which  arequitedifferent  things. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Costom-honse— origin  of  duties  on  merchandise— 
this  place  mudi  frequented  by  merchants— and  why? 

different  classes  of  merchants — importers — a  kind 

of  nobility— wholesale  merchants— have  the  privilege 
of  going  to  the  city  assembly— retail  traders  cannot  go 
to  the  assembly.  Some  curious  speculations  on  the 
vast  distuiction  betwixt  selling  tape  by  the  piece  or  by 
the  yard.  Wholesale  merchants  look  down  upon 
ihe  retailers,  who  in  return  look  down  upon  the 
greengttxters,  who  look  down  upon  tlie  market-wo- 
jnen,  who  don't  care  a  straw  about  any  of  them. 
Origin  of  the  distinction  of  ranks— Dr  Johnson  once 
Itorrihly  puzzled  to  settle  the  point  of  precedence  be- 
Mveen  a  1 — and  a  flea — good  hint  to  humble  purse- 
proud  arrogance.  Custom-house  partly  used  as  a 
lodging-house  for  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  aca- 
demy of  arts— couldn't  afford  the  statues  house-room 
—most  of  them  in  Ibe  cellar  of  the  city  hall— poor 
fdace  for  the  gods  and  goddesses— after  Olympus. 
Pensive  reflections  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  life — 
Apollo,  and  the  rest  of  the  set,  used  to  cut  a  great  fi- 
gure in  days  of  yore. — Mem.  every  dog  has  his  day— 
fioiry  for  Yenus  though,  poor  wench,  to  be  cooped  up 


in  a  cellar,  with  not  a  single  grace  to  wait  on  ha*! 
Eulogy  on  the  gentlemen  of  the  academy  of  arts,  for 
the  great  spirit  with  whidi  they  began  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  perseverance  with  which  they  have  par- 
sued  it.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  they  b^an  at  the 
wrong  end — nuxini — if  you  want  a  bird  and  a  cage, 
always  buy  the  cage  first— hem ! — a  word  to  the  wise ! 

CHAPTER  m. 

Bowlmg-green— fine  place  for  pasturing  cows — a 
perquisite  of  the  late  corporation;  formerly  ornament- 
ed with  a  statue  of  George  III. ;  people  pulled  it  down 
in  the  war  to  make  bullets — great  pity,  as  it  might 
have  been  given  to  the  academy ;  it  would  have  be- 
come a  cellar  as  well  as  any  other.  Broadway— great 
difference  in  the  gentility  of  streets;  a  man  who  resi- 
des in  Pearl-street,  or  Chathamro  w,  derives  no  Idnd  of 
dignity  from  his  domicil ;  but  place  him  in  a  certain 
part  of  Broadway — any  where  between  the  battery 
and  Wall-street — and  he  straightway  becomes  en- 
titled to  figure  in  the  beau  monde,  and  strut  as  a  per- 
son of  prodigious  consequence !  Query,  whether 
there  is  a  degree  of  parity  in  the  air  of  that  quarter 
which  changes  the  gross  particles  of  vulgarity  into 
gems  of  refinement  and  polish? — a  question  to  be  ask- 
ed, but  not  to  be  answered.  Wall-street— City  hall 
— famous  places  for  catchpoles,  deputy  sheri^,  and 
young  lawyers;  which  last  attend  the  courts,  not  be- 
cause they  have  business  there,  but  because  they  have 
no  business  any  where  else.  My  blood  always  curdles 
when  I  see  a  catchpole,  they  being  a  species  of  vermin, 
who  feed  and  fatten  on  the  wretchedness  of  man- 
kind, who  trade  in  miseiy,  and,  in  becommg  the  exe- 
cutioners of  the  law,  by  their  oppression  and  villany^ 
almost  counterbalance  all  the  benefits  which  are  de- 
rived from  its  salutary  regulations.  Story  of  Quevedo 
about  a  catchpole  possessed  by  a  devil,  who,  on  being 
interrogated,  declared  that  he  did  not  come  tliere  vo- 
luntarily, but  by  compulsion;  and  that  a  decent  devil 
would  never  of  his  own  free  will  enter  into  the  body 
of  a  catchp(4e :  instead,  therefore,  of  doing  him  the 
iqjustice  to  say  that  here  was  a  catchpole  bedeviled^ 
they  should  say  it  was  a  devilbe^tchpoled;  tliatbeiqg 
in  reaUty  the  truth.  Wonder  what  has  become  of 
the  old  crier  of  the  court,  who  used  to  make  more 
noise  in  preserving  silence  than  the  audience  did  in 
breakmg  it :  if  a  man  happened  to  drop  his  cane,  the 
old  hero  would  sing  out "  Silence ! "  in  a  voice  emulat- 
ing the  "wide-mouthed  thunder."  Oa  inquiry, 
found  he  had  retired  from  business  to  enjoy  otivm  ctaa 
dignitaU,  as  many  a  great  man  had  done  before. 
Strange  that  wise  men,  as  they  are  thought,  sliould 
toil  through  a  whole  existence  merely  to  enjoy  a  few 
moments  of  leisure  at  last !  why  dop't  they  begin  to 
be  easy  at  first,  and  not  purchase  a  moment's  pleasure 
with  an  age  of  pain?— mem.  posed  some  of  the  joc- 
keys—eh: 

CHAPTER  ir. 

Barber's  fcAe !  three  different  orda-s  of  shavers  in 
New-York  :  those  who  shave  jngs— N.B.  Freshmen 
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jbA  HpiaHOres; — those  -who  cut  beards,  and  those 
vkodincMtes  of  hand :  the  last  are  the  most  respect- 
die,  konee,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  they  make  more 
mmtf,  and  that  honestly,  than  the  whole  corps  of 
Ar  sintrs  can  do  in  half  a  century;  besides,  it 
wM  pnzzie  a  common  barber  to  ruin  any  man,  ex- 
•yl  by  citing  his  throat ;  whereas  your  higher  order 
aOfttrt,  your  true  blood-snckers  of  the  community, 
Mted  snogiy  behind  the  oirtain,  in  watch  for  prey, 
iwqian  the  vitals  of  the  unfortunate,  and  grow  rich 
■nhenHnofthoasands.    Yet  thb  last  class  of  barbers 
jR  hdd  in  high  respect  in  the  world ;  they  never  offend 
^pinst  the  decencies  of  life,  go  often  to  church,  look 
4»wii  onbonest  poverty  walking  on  foot,  and  call  tbem- 
■hesgemhaaaen ;  yea,  men  ofhonour !  Lottery-offices 
r  set  of  capital  shavers!  licensed  gambling- 
■  !  pod  things  enough  tltoogh,  as  they  enable 
a  few  ftoMtt  industrious  gentlemen  to  humbug  the 
pwrfc    munlliift  to  law;  besides,  if  the  people  will 
be  ladi  imfe,  whose  fault  is  it  but  their  own  if  they 
gala?   Messrs  Paff— b^  pardon  for  putting  them 
I  lad  company,  because  they  are  a  couple  of 
I. — to  recommend  Michael's  antique 
to  ail  amateurs  in  the  art.    Eagle  singing 
-N.B.  Buffon,  Pennant,  and  the  rest 
4f  tenfenfiMi  all  naturals,  not  to  know  the  eagle 
^■■■^gi^tiid;  Link.  Fid.  knew  better,  and  gives 
ht^iaa^&xi  of  a  bald  eagle  that  serenaded  him 
«M|e  h  Cteada  : — digression;  particular  account  of 
iMDHifian  Indians; — story  about  Areskoa  leam- 
iMtaike  fisbing-nets  of  a  spider — don't  believe  it, 
^jbrnt,  aeoording  to  Linkum,  and  many  other  learn- 
mwthaMet,  Areskou  is  the  same  as  Mars,  being 
Aadiid  from  bis  Greek  name  ot  Ares:  ami  if  so,  he 
knew  well  enough  what  a  net  was  without  consulting 
a  s|iider: — story  of  Arachne  being  changed  into  a 
^■der  as  a  reward  for  having  hanged  hereelf;— deri- 
vation of  the  word  spinster  from  spider  :— Colophon, 
now  Ailobosco,  the  birth-place  of  Arachne,  remark- 
aUe  iir  a  famons  breed  of  spiders  to  this  day ; — mem. 
r  like  a  little  scholarship^make  the  igiwra- 
vtz.  the  majority  of  my  readers,  stare  like  wild 
return  to  New-York  by  a  short  cut— meet  a 
r  belle  in  a  thick  white  veil — tried  to  get  a  peep 
bee.  saw  she  squinted  a  little— thought  so  at 
I;  never  saw  a  face  covered  with  a  veil  that  vas 
1  kMking  at  :  saw  some  ladies  holding  a  conver- 
aerass  the  street  about  going  to  church  next 
Swfcy — talked  so  loud  they  frightened  a  caitman's 
^MKfwbo  ran  awaj-,  and  overset  a  basket  of  gin- 
guVii^irith  a  little  boy  under  it;— mem.— I  don't 
■■tfc  Ktlhe  use  of  speaking-trumpets  now-a-days. 

CHAPTER  V. 

fipugbt  a|ar  of  gloves ;  drj-good  shops  the  genuine 
•f  piBleness — true  Parisian  manners  there; 
.  frofgtovesandapbtareen's  worth  of  Iwws  for 
'*Bar— dny-cheap  !     Courtlandt-street  corner— fa- 
» place  to  see  the  belles  go  by  :  query,  ever  been 
;  with  a  lady?    Some  account  of  it.    Ladies 


go  into  all  the  shops  in  the  dty  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  : 
good  way  of  spending  tune  if  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do.  Oswegomarket— looks verymuchlikea  triumphal 
arch :  some  account  of  the  manner  of  erecting  them  in 
ancient  times.  Digression  to  the  arcA-duke  Charles, 
and  some  account  of  the  ancient  Germans.  N.  B. 
Quote  Tacitus  on  this  subject.  Particular  descrip- 
tion of  market-baskets,  butchers'  blocks,  and  wheel- 
barrows :  mem.  queer  things  run  upon  one  wheel ! 
Saw  a  cartman  driving  full  lilt  through  Broadway — 
ran  over  a  child ;  good  enough  for  it— what  business 
had  it  to  be  in  the  way  ?  Hint  concerning  the  laws 
against  pigs,  goats,  dogs,  and  cartmen;  grand  apo- 
strophe to  the  sublime  science  of  jurisprudence.  Com- 
parison between  legislators  and  tinkers  :  query,  whe- 
ther it  requires  greater  ability  to  mend  a  law  than  to 
mend  a  kettle  ?  Inquiry  mto  the  utility  of  making 
laws  that  are  broken  a  hundred  times  in  a  day  with 
impunity;  my  Lord  Coke's  opinion  on  the  siibject; 
my  lord  a  very  great  man — so  was  Lord  Bacon :  good 
story  about  a  criminal  named  Hog  claiming  relation- 
ship with  him.  Ho^'s  porter-house— great  haunt  of 
WQl  Wizard.  Will  put  down  there  one  night  by  a 
sea^aptain,  in  an  argument  concerning  the  sra  of  the 
Chinese  empire  Whangpo.  Hogg's  a  capital  place  for 
hearing  the  same  stories,  the  same  jokes,  and  the  same 
songs,  every  night  in  the  year— mem.  except  Sunday 
nights :  fine  school  for  young  politicians  too;  some  of 
the  longest  and  thickest  heads  in  tlie  city  come  there 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Scheme  of  Ichabod 
Fungus  to  restore  the  balance  of  Europe.  Digression  : 
some  accotmt  of  the  balance  of  Europe ;  comparison 
between  it  and  a  pair  of  scales,  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  one,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the 
other :  fine  follows— both  of  a  weight;  can't  tell  which 
will  kick  the  beam :  mem.  don't  care  much  either — 
nothing  to  me.  Ichabod  very  unhappy  about  it ;  thinks 
Napoleon  has  an  eye  on  this  country  :  capital  place  to 
pasture  his  horses,  and  provide  for  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily. Dey-street;  ancient  Dutch  name  of  it,  signify- 
ing murderer's  valley,  formerly  the  site  of  a  great 
peach-orchard  :  my  grandmother's  history  of  the  fa- 
mons  Peach  war ;  arose  fh>m  an  Indian  stealing  peaclt- 
es  out  of  this  orchard — good  cause  as  need  be  for  a 
war;  just  as  good  as  the  balance  of  power.  Anecdote 
of  a  war  between  two  Italian  states  about  a  bucket;  in- 
troduce some  capital  new  truisms  about  the  folly  of 
mankind,  the  ambition  of  kings,  potentates,  and  princes 
— particularly  Alexander,  Oesar,  Charles  Xn.,  Na- 
poleon, little  King  Pepin,  and  the  great  Charlemagne. 
Conclude  with  an  exhortation  to  the  present  race  of 
sovereigns  to  keep  the  king's  peace,  and  abstain  from 
all  those  deadly  qnarrels  whidi  produce  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death :  mem.  ran  my  nose  against  a  lamp- 
post— conclude  in  great  dudgeon. 

noa  IT  ELB0W-«aiiB. 

Our  cousin  Pindar,  after  having  been  confined  for 
some  time  past  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  is  a  kind 
of  keepsake  in  our  family,  has  again  set  his  mill  going, 
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as  my  readers  will  perceive.  On  reading  his  piece,  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  high  compliments  which, 
contrary  to  his  usual  style,  be  has  lavished  on  the  dear 
sex.  The  old  gentleman,  unfortunately  observing  my 
merriment,  stumped  out  of  the  room  with  great  voci- 
feration of  crutch,  and  has  not  exchanged  three  words 
with  me  since.  I  expect  every  hour  to  hear  that  he 
has  packed  up  his  moveables,  and,  as  usual  in  all  cases 
of  disgust,  retreated  to  lus  old  country-house. 

Pindar,  like  most  of  the  old  Cockloft  heroes,  is 
wonderfully  susceptible  to  the  genial  influence  of  warm 
weather.  In  winter  he  is  one  of  the  most  crusty  old 
bachelors  under  heaven,  and  is  wickedly  addicted  to 
sarcastic  reflections  of  every  kind,  particularly  on  the 
little  enchanting  foibles  and  whim-whams  of  women. 
But  when  the  spring  comes  on,  and  the  mild  influence 
of  the  sun  releases  nature  from  her  icy  fetters,  the  ice 
of  his  bosom  dissolves  into  a  gentle  current,  which  re- 
flecte  the  bewitching  qualities  of  the  feir ;  as  in  some 
mild,  clear  evening,  when  nature  reposes  in  silence, 
the  stream  bears  in  its  pure  bosom  all  the  starry  ma- 
gnificeuce  of  heaven.  It  is  under  the  control  of  this 
influence  he  has  written  his  piece ;  and  I  beg  the  la- 
dies, in  the  plenitude  of  their  harmless  conceit,  not  to 
flatter  themselves  that  because  the  good  Pindar  has 
suffered  them  to  escape  his  censures,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  censure.  It  is  but  sunshine  and  zephyrs  which 
have  wrought  this  wonderful  change ;  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  the  first  north-easter  don't  convert  all  his 
good-nature  into  most  exquisite  spleen. 

rROB  TBI  BILL  OP  PINDM  COCELOFT,  ESQ. 

Bow  oTten  I  cast  my  reflections  beliind. 
And  call  up  the  day*  of  past  youtli  to  my  mind '. 
Wlien  folly  assails  in  habiliments  new. 
When  fashion  obtrndes  some  fresh  whim-wham  to  view  i 
When  Uie  fopUngs  of  fadilon  bedazzle  my  sight, 
Bewilder  my  feelings— my  senses  benight; 
I  retreat  in  disgust  from  the  world  of  to^ay. 
To  commune  with  Ihe  world  that  has  moulder'd  away ; 
To  converse  with  the  shades  of  those  friends  of  my  love. 
Long  gather'd  in  peace  to  the  angels  above. 

In  my  rambles  through  life,  should  I  meet  with  annoy 
From  the  bold  beardless  striplmg— Uie  tnrbid  pert  boy ; 
Ope  ntar'd  in  the  mode  lalely  reckon'd  genteel. 
Which,  neglecting  the  head,  aims  to  perfect  the  bed ; 
Which  completes  the  sweet  fopling  while  yet  in  his  teens. 
And  fits  him  for  fashion's  light  changeable  scenes ; 
And  though  brainless  and  vapid  as  vapid  can  be. 
To  routs  and  to  parties  pronounces  him  tree.— 
Oh !  I  IhiolL  on  the  beaux  that  existed  of  yore, 
Onthoserulcsof  the  ton  that  exist  now  no  more ! 

I  recall  with  delight  how  each  younker  at  first 
In  the  cradle  of  science  and  virtue  was  nursed ; 
How  the  graces  of  person  and  graces  of  mind. 
The  poUd)  of  leirning  and  tadiion  oombined. 
Till  sollen'd  in  manners  and  strengtfaen'd  in  tiead. 
By  the  clanicai  lore  of  the  living  and  dead, 
■alnred  in  his  person  till  manly  in  size, 
He  (Aen  was  presented  a  bean  to  onr  eyes ! 

My  nieces  of  late  have  made  It-equeot  complaint 
That  they  suffer  vexation  and  painful  constraint. 
By  having  their  circles  too  often  distrest 
By  some  three  or  bmr  gosUngsjnst  fledged  room  the  nest : 
Who.  propp'd  by  the  credit  their  fathers  mHain, 
Alike  tender  in  years  and  in  person  and  brain. 


But  plenteousiy  stock'd  with  that  mbstitiite,  bran. 
For  true  wits  and  critics  would  anxiously  pass. 

They  complain  of  that  empty  sarcastical  slang. 
So  common  to  all  the  coxcoraliical  gang. 
Who  the  fair  with  their  shallow  experience  vex. 
By  thrumming  for  ever  their  weakness  of  sex— 
And  who  boast  of  themselves,  when  they  talk  with  proud  air, 
0(  man's  mental  ascendancy  over  the  fair. 

Tvras  thus  the  young  owlet  produced  in  the  nest 
Where  the  eagle  o(  Jove  her  young  eaglets  had  presi. 
Pretended  to  boast  of  his  royal  descent. 
And  vaunted  that  force  which  to  eagles  is  lent. 
Though  fated  to  shun  with  dim  visual  ray 
The  cheering  delights  and  the  briliianoe  of  day. 
To  forsake  the  (air  regions  of  siher  and  light. 
For  dull  moping  caverns  of  darkness  and  night; 
Still  talk'd  of  that  eagle-like  strength  of  the  eye. 
Which  approaches,  unwinking,  the  pride  of  the  sky  j 
Of  that  wing  which,  unwearied,  can  hover  and  play 
In  the  noon-^ide  eSiilgence  and  torrent  of  day. 

Dear  gh^,  the  sad  evils  of  which  ye  complain. 
Tour  sex  must  endure  from  the  feeble  and  vain. 
They  know  not  that  lutare— that  custom  decrees. 
That  women  should  always  endeavour  to  please; 
That  the  law  of  their  system  has  early  imprest 
The  importance  of  titling  themselves  to  each  guest : 
And,  of  course,  that  full  oft,  when  ye  trifle  and  play. 
■Tia  to  gratify  triBers  who  stmt  in  your  way. 
The  chiki  might  as  well  of  its  mother  complain. 
As  wanting  true  wisdom  and  soundness  of  brain. 
Because  that,  at  times,  while  it  hangs  on  her  breast 
She  with  "  lulla-by-haby  "  besniUes  it  to  rest. 
'Tis  its  weakness  of  mind  that  induces  the  strain; 
For  wisdom  to  infants  is  prattled  in  vain.  , 

'TIS  true,  at  odd  limes,  when  in  Irolickaome  Bt.  > 

In  the  midst  of  his  gambols,  the  mischievous  wit 
Hay  start  some  light  foible  that  clings  to  the  fair. 
Like  cobwebs  that  fasten  to  objects  most  rare  i 
iDtheplay  of  his  limey  will  sportively  say  ' 

Some  delicate  censure  that  pops  in  his  way : 
He  may  smile  at  your  fashions,  and  fkanUy  express 
His  dislike  of  a  dance,  or  a  flaming  red  dress ; 
Yet  he  blames  not  your  want  of  man's  physical  force. 
Nor  complains  though  ye  cannot  in  Latin  discourse. 
He  delighls  in  the  language  ot  nature  ye  apeak, 
Though  not  so  refined  as  true  classical  Greek. 
He  remembers  that  Providence  never  design'd 
Our  females,  like  suns,  to  bewiMer  and  blind; 
But  like  the  mild  orb  of  pale  evening  serene. 
Whose  radiance  illumines,  yet  softens  the  scene. 
To  light  us  with  cheering  and  welcoming  ray 
Along  the  rude  path  when  the  sun  is  away. 

I  own  in  my  scribblings  I  lately  have  named 
Some  faulls  of  our  lair  which  I  gently  have  blamed; 
But  be  it  for  ever  by  all  understood, 
My  censures  were  only  prmounced  for  their  good. 
I  delight  in  the  sex— 'tis  the  pride  of  my  mind 
To  consider  them  gentle,  endearing,  refined ; 
As  our  solace  below  in  the  journey  of  life. 
To  smooth  Its  rough  passes,  to  soften  its  strife ; 
As  objects  intCDded  onr  Joys  to  supply.  '' 

And  to  lead  us  in  love  to  the  temples  on  high.  ^ 

How  oft  have  I  felt,  when  two  lucid  blue  eyes. 
As  calm  and  as  bright  as  the  gems  of  the  skies. 
Have  beam'd  their  soft  radiance  into  my  souL 
Impress'd  with  an  awe  like  an  angel's  control ! 

Tcs.  (air  ones,  by  this  Is  for  ever  defined 

The  fop  l^™  U*^  """">' ''*^''''"^**' ""^ '"''''' ' 
The  latter  believes  ye  In  bounty  were  given 

As  a  bond  upon  earth  of  our  union  with  heaven^ 

And  if  ye  are  weak,  and  are  frail,  in  his  view, 

'TIS  to  call  torth  fresh  warmdi,  and  his  toodntmi^enevf. 
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Iktojor  lo  mpport  these  defects  of  your  h-ame, 
UdblOTe  at  rour  weaknem  redoubles  its  flame : 
ttijiaeea  the  gem  is  so  ridi  and  so  bir, 
iilBpnnd  thtt  it  daiins  his  protection  and  care. 


So.  XIU.— FRIDAY.  AUGUST  14,  1807. 
FmOH   BT   ELBOW-CBUB. 

I  was  not  a  little  perplexed,  a  short  time  sinee,  by 
Ibe  eecentrie  oondiict  of  my  knowing  coadjator  Will 
WmnL    For  two  or  three  days  lie  was  coin{detely 
JDaqoaodary.     He  wootd  come  into  old  Cocklon's 
fgriow  tea  times  a  day,  swinging  his  ponderous  legs 
ikng  with  bis  usual  vast  strides,  clap  his  hands  into 
Ui  ades,  eonleoiplate  the  little  shef^rdesses  on  the 
■anti^fieee  for  a  few  minutes,  whistling  all  the  while, 
and  tim  sally  oat  ftall  sweep  without  uttering  a  word. 
To  be  mre,  a  pish  or  a  pshaw  occasionally  escaped 
ym ;  and  he  was  observed  once  to  poll  out  his  enorm- 
<Mi  fnff-boK,  drum  for  a  moment  upon  its  lid  with 
his  knoddes,  and  then  return  it  into  his  pocket  with- 
ool  taking  a  pinch.     'Twas  evident  Will  was  full  of 
aooK  mi^t;  idea — not  that  his  restlessness  was  any 
\raj  wifnmwMm  -,  for  I  have  often  seen  him  throw  him- 
mU  rinntt  into  a  ierer  of  heat  and  fotigiie — doing  no- 
thing.   But  his  ioXexible  taciturnity  set  the  whole  fa- 
■3y,  as  nsoai,  a-wondering,  as  he  seldom  enters  the 
bowe  without  giving  one  of  his  "  one  thousand  and 
one"  stories.    For  my  part,  I  began  to  think  that  the 
late  fracas  at  Canton  bad  alarmed  Will  for  the  safety 
ot  bis  biends  Kingliun,  Chinqua,  and  Conseqaa — or 
Nat  maethiag  had  gone  wrong  in  the  alterations  of 
the  theatre — or  that  some  new  outrage  at  Norfolk  had 
pat  him  ia  a  worry. — In  short,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
think;  tir  Will  is  such  a  nniversal  busy-body,  and 
Meddles  so  modi  in  every  thing  going  forward,  that 
yaa  night  as  well  attempt  to  conjecture  what  is  going 
«a  ia  the  North  Star  as  in  bis  precious  pericranium. 
Efien  Mrs  Cockloft,  who,  like  a  worthy  woman  as  she 
ii,  seidam  troubles  herself  about  any  thing  in  this 
ttM,  saving  the  affairs  of  her  household,  and  the 
onwt  deportmeat  of  her  female  friends,  was  struck 
»ilk  the  mystery  of  Will's  behaviour.  She  happened, 
»iiai  lie  caiiie  in  and  went  out  the  tenlh  lime,  lo  l)e 
tasT  darning  the  Iwtlom  of  one  of  the  old  red  daninsk 
lUn;  and  notwithstanding  this  is  to  her  an  affair  of 
^  in^artance,  yet  she  could  not  help  turning  round 
■itidaiming,  "I  wonder  what  can  be  the  niader 
■**  Wizard ! "  "  Nothing, "  replied  old  ChrLsto- 
l**»i  "^mir  we  shall  have  an  eruption  soon. " — Tlie 
<'W  Wyid  not  undersund  a  word  of  this,  neither 
"■•  sheore:  she  liad  expressed  her  wonder;  and 
that,  Willi  Ikj ^  is  always  siillicicnt. 

/  ain  w  well  acquainted  with  Will's  peculiarilies, 
■■  I  OB  lell,  erven  by  his  whistle,  when  lie  is  alxml  an 
*'J  for  our  paper,  as  certainly  as  a  weather  wiseacre 
Mew*  liat  it  is  going  to  rain  when  he  sees  a  pis  run 
■Pmiiiiu  afcoul  wilh  his  nose  in  the  wind.  I  there- 
••Wmy  account  wilh  receiving  a  conimunication 


firom  him  before  tong ;  and,  sure  enou^,  the  evening 
before  last  I  distingui^ied  his  free-mason  knock  at  my 
door.  I  have  seen  many  wise  men  in  my  time,  phi- 
losophers, mathematicians,  astronomers,  politicians, 
editors,  and  almanac-makers— but  never  did  I  see  a 
man  look  half  as  wise  as  did  my  friend  Wizard  00  enter- 
ing the  room.  Had  Lavater  beheld  him  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  would  have  set  him  down,  to  a  certainty,  as 
a  fellow  who  had  just  discovered  the  longitude  or  tlie 
{diilost^er's  stone. 

Without  saying  a  word,  he  handed  me  a  roll  of  pa- 
per; after  which  he  lighted  his  cigar,  sat  down,  cross- 
ed his  legs,  folded  his  arms,  and,  elevating  his  nose  to 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  began  to  smoke 
like  a  steam-engine.  Will  delights  in  the  picturesque. 
On  opening  his  budget,  and  perceiving  tlie  motto,  it 
struck  me  that  Will  had  brought  me  one  of  his  con- 
founded Chinese  manuscripts,  and  I  was  forthwith 
going  to  dismiss  it  with  indignation  ;  but  accidentally 
seeuig  the  name  of  oar  orade,  the  sage  Linkum,  of 
whose  mestimable  folios  we  pride  ourselves  upon  being 
Uie  sole  possessors,  I  began  to  tliink  the  better  of  it, 
and  looked  round  at  Will  to  express  my  approbation. 
i  shall  never  forget  the  figiu«  he  cut  at  that  moment ! 
He  had  watched  my  countenance,  on  opening  his  ma- 
nuscript, with  the  Argus  eyes  of  an  author;  and,  per- 
ceiving some  tokens  of  disapprobation,  began,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  puff  away  at  his  dgar  with  such 
vigour,  that  in  a  few  minutes  be  had  entirely  mvol  ved 
himself  in  smoke,  except  his  nose  and  one  foot,  which 
were  just  visible,  the  latter  wagging  wRh  great  velo- 
city. I  believe  I  have  hinted  before — at  least,  I  ought 
to  have  done  so — that  Will's  nose  is  a  very  goodly 
nose ;  to  whicli  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  in  his 
voyages  under  the  tropics  it  has  acquired  a  copper 
complexion,  which  renders  it  very  brilliant  and  lu- 
minous. You  may  imagine  what  a  siHnptuous  ap- 
pearance it  made,  projecluig  boldly,  like  the  celebrat- 
edpromontoriumiuuidiumatSaraoswithali^t-house 
upon  it,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  smoke  and 
vapour.  Had  my  gravity  been  like  the  Chinese  phi- 
losopher's, "  within  one  degree  of  absolute  frigidity," 
here  would  have  been  a  trial  for  it.  I  could  not  stand 
it,  but  burst  into  such  a  laugh  as  I  do  not  indulge  in 
above  once  in  a  hundred  years.  This  was  too  much 
for  Will;  be  emerged  from  his  doud,  threw  his  cigar 
into  the  fife-]dace,  and  strode  out  of  the  room,  pidling 
up  bis  breeches,  muttering  something  which,  I  verily 
believe,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  horribly 
long  Chinese  malediction. 

He  however  left  his  mar.<ascript  behind  him,  which 
I  now  give  to  the  world.  Whellier  he  is  serious  on 
the  occasion,  or  only  bantermg,  no  one,  I  believe,  can 
tell :  for,  whether  in  speaking  or  writing,  there  is  such 
an  invincible  gravity  in  his  demeanour  and  style,  that 
even  I,  who  have  studied  hun  as  closely  as  an  anU- 
qoarian  studies  an  old  manuscript  or  inscription,  am 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  rogue  would  be 
at.  I  have  seen  him  indulge  in  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  quizzing  for  hours  together,  without  any  one 
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having  the  least  snspicion  of  the  matter,  until  he  would 
suddenly  twist  hb  phiz  into  an  e3q>ression  that  bafHes 
all  description,  thrust  his  tongue  m  his  cheek,  and  blow 
op  into  a  laugh  almost  as  loud  as  the  shoot  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  a  certain  occasion,  wliich  honest  Plutarch 
avers  fri^tened  several  crows  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  fell  down  stone  dead  into  the  Campus  Martius. 
Jeremy  Cockloft  the  younger,  who,  like  a  true  modem 
philosopher,  delights  in  experiments  that  are  of  no 
kind  of  use,  took  the  trouble  to  measure  one  of  Will's 
risible  explosions,  and  declared  to  me  that,  accordmg  to 
accurate  measurement,  it  contained  tlurty  feet  square 
of  solid  lankier.   "What  will  the  professors  say  to  Ibis? 

PLANS  FOR  DEFENDING  OUR  HARBOUR. 

■T  WIILIUI  WUiBO,  S8Q. 

Iiong-fong  teko  buzz  to^p&do, 

Fudge ConfuHtu. 

Well  blow  the  vUlaina  all  aky  high ; 

But  do  it  with  econo mf.     link.  Fid. 

Sdrblt  never  was  a  town  more  subject  to  mid- 
summer fancies  and  d(^-day  whun-whams  than  this 
most  excellent  of  dties.  Our  notions,  like  our  dis- 
eases, seem  all  epidemic;  and  no  sooner  does  a  new 
disorder  or  a  new  freak  seize  one  individual,  but  it 
is  sure  to  run  through  all  the  conmiunity.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when  the  summer  is  at  the  hot- 
test, and  every  body's  head  is  in  a  vertigo,  and  his 
brain  in  a  ferment :  'tis  absolutely  necessary,  tlien, 
the  poor  souls  should  have  some  babble  to  amuse 
themselves  with,  or  they  would  certainly  run  mad. 
Last  year  the  poplar-worm  made  its  appearance  most 
fortunately  for  our  citizens;  and  every  body  was  so 
much  in  horror  of  being  poisoned  and  devoured,  and 
so  busied  in  making  humane  experiments  on  cats  and 
dogs,  that  we  got  through  the  sununer  quite  comfort- 
ably :  the  cats  had  the  worst  of  it— every  mouser  of 
them  was  shaved,  and  there  was  not  a  whisker  to  be 
seen  in  the  vrliole  sisterhood.  This  summer  every 
body  has  had  full  employment  in  planning  fortifica- 
tions for  our  harbour.  Not  a  cobbler  or  tailor  in  the 
city  but  has  left  his  awl  and  his  thimble,  become  an 
engineer  outright,  and  aspired  most  magnanimously 
to  the  building  of  forts  and  destruction  of  navies.  Hea- 
vens !  as  my  friend  Mnstapha  would  say,  on  what  a 
great  scale  is  every  thing  in  this  country ! 

Among  the  various  plans  that  have  been  offered,  the 
most  conspicuous  is  one  devised  and  exhibited,  as  I 
am  informed,  by  that  notable  confederacy  the  North- 
river  Society. 

Anxions  to  redeem  theh*  reputation  from  the  foul 
suspicions  that  have  for  a  long  time  overclouded  it, 
these  aquatic  mcendiaries  have  come  forward,  at  the 
present  alarming  juncture,  and  announced  a  most  po- 
tent discovery,  which  b  to  guarantee  our  port  fivm 
the  visits  of  any  foreign  marauders.  The  society  have, 
it  seems,  invented  a  ounnmg  machine,  shrewdly  yclep- 
ed  a  torpedo;  by  which  the  stoutest  line-of-battle  ship, 
even  a  Santisima  Trinidad,  may  be  caught  nap- 
ping, and  decomposed  in  a  twink&ig;  a  kind  of  sub- 


marine powder  magazine  to  swim  under  water,  like 
an  aquatic  mole,  or  water-rat,  and  destroy  the  enemy 
in  the  moments  of  unsuspicious  security. 

This  straw  tickled  the  noses  of  all  our  dignitaries 
wonderfully;  for,  to  do  our  government  justice,  it  has 
no  objeetion  to  injuring  and  extermmaling  its  enemies 
in  any  manner— provided  the  thing  can  be  done  econo- 
mically. • 

It  was  detcrmuied  the  experiment  should  be  tried ; 
and  an  old  brig  was  purchased,  for  not  more  than  tvrioe 
its  value,  and  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  its  tor- 
mentors, the  North-river  Society,  to  be  tortured,  and 
battered,  and  annihilated,  seeundnm  artem.  A  day 
was  ai^inted  for  the  occasion,  when  all  the  good  ci- 
tizens of  the  wonder-loving  city  ofGotham  were  uivited 
to  the  blowing-up;  like  the  fat  innkeeper  in  Rabelais, 
who  requested  all  his  customers  to  come  on  a  certun 
day,  and  see  him  burst. 

As  I  have  almost  as  great  a  veneration  as  the  good 
Mr  Walter  Shandy  for  all  kinds  of  experiments  that 
are  mgenionsly  ridiculous,  I  made  very  particular  men- 
tion of  the  one  in  question  at  the  table  of  my  friend 
Christopher  Cockloft;  but  it  put  the  honest  old  gen- 
tleman in  a  violent  passion.  He  condemned  it  in 
toto,  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  dastardly  and  ex- 
terminating mode  of  warfare. — "  Already  have  we 
proceeded  far  enough,"  said  he,  "  in  the  science  of 
destruction  :  war  is  already  invested  with  suffideCt 
horrors  and  calamities  :  let  us  not  increase  the  dia- 
logue; let  us  not,  by  these  deadly  artifices,  provoke  a 
system  of  insidious  and  indiscriminate  hostility,  that 
may  terminate  in  laying  our  cities  desolate,  and  expo^ 
ing  our  women,  our  children,  and  our  infirm,  to  th« 
sword  of  pitiless  recrimination."  Honest  old  cava- 
lier ! — ^it  was  evident  he  did  not  reason  as  a  trae  poli- 
tician; but  he  felt  as  a  Christian  and  philanthropist; 
and  that  was,  perhaps,  just  as  well. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  oar  citizens  did  not 
refuse  the  invitation  of  the  society  to  the  blow-op;  it 
was  the  first  naval  action  ever  exhibited  in  onr  port, 
and  the  good  people  all  crowded  to  see  the  Britistt 
navy  blown  up  in  effigy.  The  young  ladies  were  de- 
lighted with  the  novelty  of  tlie  show,  and  declared, 
that  if  war  could  be  conducted  in  tliis  manner,  it  would 
become  a  fashionable  amusement ;  and  the  destructioa 
of  a  fleet  be  as  pleasant  as  a  ball  or  a  tea-party.  The 
old  folk  were  equally  pleased  with  the  spectacle— 4)e- 
cause  it  cost  them  nothing.  Dear  souls,  how  lAird 
was  it  they  should  be  disappointed !  the  brig  nxak  tb- 
stinately  refused  to  be  decomposed ; — the  dinner^  grew 
cold,  and  the  puddings  were  overboiled,  thr^ughont 
the  renowned  city  of  Gotham ;  and  its  sapient  inha- 
bitants, like  the  honest  Strasborghers,  fbom  whom 
most  of  them  are  doubtless  descended,  who  (trent  out 
to  see  the  courteous  stranger  and  his  nose,  sA  return- 
ed home,  after  having  threatened  to  poll 'down  the 
flagstaff  by  way  of  taking  satisfaction  for  their  disap- 
pwitment. — By  the  way,  there  is  not  an  aplmal  in  the 
world  more  dbcriminating  in  its  veogeWie  than  a 
free-bom  mob,  i^ 
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Intke  mning  I  repaired  to  friend  Hogg's,  to  smoke 
a  mnUe  agar,  bat  had  scarcely  entei'ed  the  room, 
vkaiIwastaken|Misoner  by  my  friend,  Mr  Ichabod 
Tmfm;  who,  I  soon  sa-w,  was  at  his  usual  trade  of 
pnap  nCo  mill-stones.     The  old  gentleman  inform- 
dme  tfait  the  brig  had  actually  been  blown  op,  after 
ti«U  of  manceovring,  and  had  nearly  blown  up  the 
■octr  with  it;  he  seemed  to  entertain  strong  doubts 
■  to  tbe  ol^ects  of  the  society  in  the  invention  of  these 
jrfnal  madiines — hinted  a  suspicion  of  their  wishing 
totetihe  river  on  fire,  and  that  he  should  not  be  sur- 
prised en  waking  one  of  these  morning  to  And  the 
HadMB  in  a  blaze.     "  Not  that  I  disapprove  of  the 
jIm,"  sad  be, "  provided  it  has  the  end  in  view  which 
ifcey  prefeas;  no,  no,  an  excellent  plan  of  defence; — 
no  need  of  batteries,  forts,  frigates,  and  gun-boats  : 
iiWi  II,  ar,  ?31  that's  necessary  is,  that  the  ships  must 
case  to  aochor  in  a  convenient  place ;  watch  must  be 
ajfctp,  ar  so  complaisant  as  not  to  disturb  any  boats 
pidfiqg  aboat  them — fair  wind  and  tide — no  moon- 
B^ft— aaadnnes  well  directed— mustn't  flash  in  the 
's  the  word,  and  the  vessel's  Mown  up  in  a 
H" — "  Good,"  said  I,  "  yon  remind  me  of  a 
'  CSanese  who  was  flogged  by  an  hcmest  cap- 
«lBy  anfoaintance,  and  who,  on  being  advised 
,  exdaimed — '  Hi  yah !  spose  two  men  hold 
den  very  mush  me  bamboo  he ! '" 
He  aW  gntleman  grew  a  Utile  crusty,  and  insisted 
nnderstand  him ;— all  that  was  requisite 
tke  eCiect  certain  was,  that  the  enemy  should 
»  die  project;  or,  in  common  phrase,  "  be 
to  the  measure ; "  so  that  if  the  machine  did 
bi>{  come  to  the  ship,  the  ship  should  go  to  Hie  nia- 
dine;  by  which  means  he  llioughl  the  success  of  I  he 
martiine  would  be  inevitable — provided  it  struck  (ire. 
'^  Bat  &>  not  you  think,"  said  I,  doubtingly,  "  (hat  it 
wodld  be  ralher  difCcull  to  persuade  (he  enemy  into 
ndi  ao  agreement  ? — some  people  have  an  invincible 
mtSfitby  to  being  blown  up." — "  Not  at  ail,  not  at 
A''repiieil  he,  triumpliantly ;  "  got  an  excellent  no- 
te for  tliat; — do  with  them  as  we  have  done  with 
Ike  brig;  boy  all  the  vessels  we  mean  to  destroy,  and 
Umt  tbem  op  as  best  suits  our  convenience.    I  have 
deeply  on  tliat  subject,  and  have  calculalcd  to 
that  if  our  funds  hold  out,  we  may  in  this 
'd^troTlbe  whole  BritLsh  navy — by  contract." 
By  this  time  all  the  quidnuncs  of  the  room  had  ga- 
anmnd  us,  each  pregnant  with  some  mighty 
lor  the  salvation  of  his  country.    One  patlie- 
tnliJmented  that  we  had  no  such  men  among  us 
;«  iWitawuj  Tonjoursdort  and  Grossitout,   who, 
wfcB>4e«lebrate<l  Captain  Tranchemont  made  war 
■pMOA^cily  of  Kalacahabalal)a,  utterly  discomfited 
Ifce  gnti  Kb^  Bigstaff,  and  blew  np  his  whole  army 
JtefHieemg.— Another  imparted  a  sage  idea,  which 
to  hate  occupied  more  lieads  tJian  one;  that  is, 
the  best  »ay  of  fortifying  the  harbour  was  to 
it  at  once;  choke  the  cliannel  with  rocks  and 
stTMv  it  with  rhernv.r  dr  (rise  and  (orpe- 
guke  it  like  a  nursery-garden,  full  of  men- 


traps  and  q>riog-gans.  No  vessel  would  then  have 
the  temerity  to  enter  onr  harbour;  we  should  not 
even  dare  to  navigate  it  ourselves.  Or,  if  no  cheaper 
way  could  be  devised,  let  Governor's  Island  be  raised 
by  levers  and  pulleys,  floated  with  empty  casks,  etc. 
towed  down  to  the  Narrows,  and  dropped  plump  ia 
the  very  mouth  of  the  harbour!— "But,"  said  I, 
"  would  not  the  prosecution  of  these  whim- whams 
be  rather  expensive  and  dilatory?" — "Pshaw!" 
cried  the  other — "  what's  a  million  of  money  to  an 
experiment  ?  the  true  spirit  of  our  economy  requires 
that  we  should  spare  no  expense  in  discovering  the 
cheapest  mode  of  defendmg  ourselves;  and  then,  if 
all  these  modes  should  fail,  why  yon  know  the  worst 
we  have  to  do  is  to  return  to  the  old-fashioned  hum- 
drum mode  of  forts  and  batteries."— "  By  which 
time,"  cried  I,  "  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  may  have 
rendered  their  erection  superfluous." 

A  shrewd  old  gentleman,  who  stood  listening  by 
with  a  miscluevously  equivocal  look,  observed  that 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  repulsing  a  fleet  firom  our 
ports  woidd  be  to  admmister  them  a  proclamation 
firom  time  to  time,  till  it  operated. 

Unwilling  to  leave  the  company  without  demon- 
strating my  patriotism  and  ingenuity,  I  communicated 
a  plan  of  defence;  which  in  truth  was  suggested  long 
since  by  that  oracle  Mustapha,  who  had  as  clear  a 
head  for  cobweb-weaving  as  ever  dignified  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  projector.  He  thought  the  most  effectual 
ntode  would  be  to  assemble  all  the  slang^whaiigers, 
great  and  small,  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
marshal  them  at  the  battery;  where  they  should  be 
exposed  point-blank  to  the  enemy,  and  form  a  body  of 
scolding  infantry,  similar  to  thepoissards,  or  doughty 
diampionsofBilluigsgate.  They  should  be  exhorted 
to  fire  away,  without  pity  or  remorse,  in  sheets,  half- 
sheets,  columns,  hand-bills,  or  squibs;  greatcanon,  little 
canon,  pica,  German-text,  stereotype,  and  to  run  their 
enemies  through  with  sharp-pointed  italics.  They 
should  baveorderstoshow  noquarter — toblazeaway  in 
their  loudest  epitliets — "  Miscreants / "  "  Murderers .'" 
"  Bor6orto»w  / "  "  PiralesI "  "  Bo66«rs .' "  "  Black- 
GCAKDS ! "  and,  to  do  away  all  fear  of  conseqnences, 
they  should  be  guaranteed  from  all  dangers  of  pil- 
lory, kicking,  cuffing,  nose-pulling,  whippmg-post, 
or  prosecution  for  libels.  If,  continued  Mustapha, 
you  wish  men  to  fight  well  and  valiantly,  they  must 
be  allowed  those  weapons  they  have  been  used  to 
handle.  Your  countrymen  are  notoriously  adroit  in 
the  management  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  and  conr 
duct  all  their  battles  by  speeches  or  newspapers. 
Adq)t,  therefDre,  the  plan  I  have  pointed  out;  and 
rely  upon  it,  that  let  any  fleet,  however  large,  b© 
but  once  assailed  by  tliis  battery  of  slang-whangersj 
and  if  they  have  not  entirely  lost  their  sense  of  hear-< 
ing,  or  a  regard  for  their  own  (^laracters  and  feelings, 
they  will,  at  the  very  first  fire,  slip  their  cables,  and 
retreat  with  as  much  precipitation  as  if  they  had  un- 
warily entered  mto  the  atmosphere  of  the  bohon  upas. 
In  this  manner  may  your  wars  be  conducted  with 
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prc^r  economy;  and  H  will  cost  no  more  to  drive 
-off  a  fleet  than  to  write  up  a  party,  or  write  down  a 
bashaw  of  three  tails. 

The  sly  old  gentleman  I  have  before  mentioned 
was  highly  delighted  with  this  plan;  and  proposed, 
as  an  improvement,  that  mortars  should  be  placed  on 
the  battery,  which,  instead  of  throwing  shells  and 
such  trifles,  might  be  charged  with  newspapers, 
Tammany  addresses,  etc.  by  way  of  red-lwt  shot, 
which  would  undoobtedly  be  very  potent  in  blowing 
up  any  powder  magazine  they  might  chance  to  come 
in  contact  with.  He  concluded  by  infintning  the 
company,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  evenings  he 
would  have  the  honour  to  present  them  with  a  scheme 
for  loading  certain  vessels  with  newspapers,  resolu- 
tions of  "  numerous  and  respectable  meeting,"  and 
other  combustibles,  which  vessels  were  to  be  blown 
dii-ectly  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  by  the  beUows  of 
the  slang- whangers ;  and  he  was  much  mistaken  if 
they  would  not  be  more  fatal  than  fire-ships,  bomb- 
ketches,  gun-boats,  or  even  torpedoes. 

Tliese  are  but  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  the  innumerable  plans  with  which  this 
dtyabounds.  Everybody  seems  charged  lothemuzzle 
with  gunpowder,  every  eye  flashes  fire-works  and  tor- 
pedoes, and  every  comer  is  occupied  by  knots  of  inflam- 
matory projectors ;  not  one  of  whom  but  has  some  pre- 
posterous mode  of  destruction,  which  he  has  proved  to 
be  infallible  by  a  previous  esperimentin  a  tub  of  water ! 

Even  Jeremy  Cockloft  has  caught  the  infection,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ckx;kloft- 
hall,  whither  he  had  retired  to  make  his  experiments 
undisturbed.  At  one  time  all  the  mirrors  in  the 
house  were  unhung, — their  collected  rays  thrown 
into  Uie  hot-house,  to  try  Archimedes'  plan  of  burn- 
ing-glasses; and  the  honest  old  gardener  was  almost 
knocked  down  by  What  he  mbtook  for  a  stroke  of  the 
son,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  sudden  attack  of  one  of  these  tremendous  jack-o'lan- 
tems.  It  became  dangerous  to  walk  through  the 
court-yard,  for  fear  of  an  explosion;  and  the  whole 
Eamily  was  thrown  into  distress  and  consternation, 
by  a  letter  from  the  old  housekeeper  to  Mrs  Cock- 
loft, informing  her  of  his  having  blown  up  a  favourite 
Chinese  gander,  which  I  liad  brought  from  Canton, 
as  he  was  majestically  sailing  in  the  duck-pond. 

"  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety; " 
if  so,  the  defenceless  city  of  Gotham  has  nothing  to 
apprehend;  but  much  do  I  fear  that  so  many  excel- 
lent and  infallible  projects  will  be  presented,  that 
we  shall  be  at  a  loss  which  to  adopt,  and  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  fare  like  a  famous  projector  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, whose  house  was  unfortunately  plun- 
dered while  he  was  contriving  a  patent  lock  to  secure 
his  door. 

raoa  MT  BtBOW-GBin. 

A  RETROSPECT,  os  "WHAT  YOU  ■WILL." 

LoixiKG  in  my  elbow-dudr  this  fine  summer  noon, 
i  feel  myself  inseoKiUy  yielding  to  that  gmial  feeling 


of  indolence  the  season  is  so  well  fitted  to  inspire. 
Every  one,  who  is  blessed  with  a  liule  of  the  delidoas 
languor  of  disposition  that  delights  in  repose,  must 
often  have  sported  among  the  fairy  scenes,  the  golden 
visions,  the  voluptuous  reveries,  that  swim  before  the 
imagination  at  such  moments;  resembling  those  bliss- 
ful sensations  a  Mussulman  enjoys  after  his  favourite 
indulgence  of  opium;  which  Will  Wizard  declares 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  "swimming  in  an 
ocean  of  peacocks'  feathers."  In  such  a  mood,  every 
body  must  be  sensible  it  woidd  be  idle  and  unprofit- 
able for  a  man  to  send  his  wits  a-gadding  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  into  futurity;  or  even  to  trouble  himself 
with  a  laborious  investigation  of  what  is  actually  pass- 
ing under  his  eye.  We  are,  at  such  times,  more  dis- 
pmed  to  resort  to  the  pleasures  of  memory  than  to 
those  of  the  imagination;  and  like  the  way-faring  tra- 
vefler,  reclining  for  a  moment  on  his  staff,  had  rather 
contemplate  the  ground  we  have  travelled  than  the 
r^ion  which  is  yet  before  us. 

I  could  here  amuse  myself  and  stultify  my  readers 
with  a  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  parallel  between 
authors  and  travellers;  but  in  this  balmy  season, 
which  makes  men  stupid  and  dogs  mad,  and  when 
doubtless  many  of  our  most  strenuous  admirers  have 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  awake  through  the  day,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  saddle  them  witli  the  formidable 
difficulty  of  putting  two  ideas  together  and  drawing  a 
conclusion;  or,  in  the  learned  phrase,  forging sy((o- 
Hisms  in  Baroeo : — a  terrible  undertaking  for  the  dog- 
days  !  To  say  the  truth,  my  observations  were  only 
intended  to  prove  that  this,  of  all  others,  is  the  most 
auspicious  moment,  and  my  present  ttie  most  favour- 
able mood,  for  mdulging  in  a  retrospect. — Whether, 
like  certain  great  personages  of  the  day,  in  attempting 
lo  prove  one  thing,  I  have  exposed  another;  or  whe- 
ther, like  certain  other  great  personages,  in  attempt-  . 
ing  to  prove  a  great  deal,  I  have  proved  nothing  at  all, 
I  leave  to  my  readers  to  decide,  provided  they  have 
the  power  and  inclination  so  to  do;  but  a  AETaosPECT 
will  I  take  notwitlistanding. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  in  doing  this  I  shall  lay 
myself  open  to  the  charge  of  imitation,  than  which  a 
man  might  be  better  accused  of  downright  house- 
breaking; for  it  has  been  a  standing  rule  with  many 
of  my  illustrious  predecessors,  occasionally,  and  parti- 
cularly at  the  conclusion  of  a  volume,  to  \ovk  over 
their  shoulder  and  chuckle  at  the  miracles  they  had 
achieved.  But  as  I  before  professed,  I  am  determin- 
ed to  hold  myself  entirely  independent  of  all  manner 
of  opinions  and  criticisms,  as  the  only  method  of  get- 
ting on  in  this  world  in  any  thing  like  a  straight  line. 
True  it  is,  I  may  sometimes  seem  to  an^e  a  little  for 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  by  giving  the^  some 
excellent  reasons  for  doing  unreasonable  things;  but 
this  is  merely  to  show  them,  that  although  I  may  oc- 
casionally go  wrong,  it  is  not  for  want  otl'knowing 
how  to  go  right;  and  here  I  will  lay  dowiv*  maxini, 
which  will  for  ever  entitle  me  to  the  gratitude  of  my 
iDexperieneed  readers,  namely,  that  a  man^ way s  gets- 
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■Mcffidiin  Iheejres  of  thtsnaoghtyTrorldforsinning 
wiUr.  than  for  sinning  through  sheer  ignorance. 
U  li  dooblless  be  insisted  by  many  ingenioas  ca- 
lifes,  who  wHI  be  meddling  with  what  does  not  at 
rioorern  them,  that  this  retrospect  should  have 
ha  taixB  at  the  commencement  of  car  second  vo- 
kme';  it  is  nsual,  I  know  :  moreover,  it  is  natural. 
iiMM  as  a  writer  has  once  acc(wnplished  a  volume, 
fe  fcrthwilfa  becomes  wonderfully  increased  in  al- 
iunde !    He  steps  upon  his  book  as  upon  a  pedestal, 
mi  B  devated  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude.    A 
(hgdeeimo  makes  him  one  inch  taller;   an  octavo, 
line  inches;  a  qaarto,  six  : — but  he  who  has  made 
M  tD  swell  a  fidio,  looks  down  upon  his  feUow-crea- 
tires  from  such  a  fearfnl  height  that,  ten  to  one,  the 
poor  man's  bead  is  tmmed  for  ever  afterwards.   From 
«adi  aMty  sttnation,  therefore,  it  is  natural  an  author 
innid  cast  his  eyes  behind;  and  having  reached  the 
fint  landuu>-place  on  the  stairs  of  immortality,  may 
reasonably  be  rilowed  to  plead  his  privilege  to  look 
l»(i  ever  the  height  he  has  ascended.    I  have  deviat- 
ed afiitle  from  this  venerable  custom,  merely  that  our 
retiwfmt  miglft  fall  in  the  dog-days — of  all  days  in 
the  year  masi  ooogenial  to  the  indulgence  of  a  little 
adf-sofficienc;  -,  inasmac^  as  people  have  then  little 
todo  bat  to  lelBe  within  the  sphere  of  self,  and  make 
the  most  ofwhat  they  find  there. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  thmk  our- 
8e^Rs  a  whit  the  wiser  or  better  since  we  have  finish- 
ed onr  ToliBne  Uuw  we  were  before ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  seriously  assure  our  readers  that  we  were  fully 
paaesed  of  aD  the  wisdom  and  morality  it  contains  at 
Ae  mment  we  commenced  writing.  It  is  the  world 
whiebbasgrown  wiser, — not  we ;  we  have  thrown  our 
nile  into  the  common  slock  of  knowledge ;  we  have 
shared  ov  morsel  with  the  ignorant  multitude;  and 
«  br  ftwB  elevating  ourselves  above  the  world,  our 
sale  endeavoor  has  been  to  raise  the  world  to  our  own 
terci,  and  make  it  as  wise  as  we  its  disinterested  be- 
wbdors. 

Taa  naeral  writer  like  myself,  who,  next  to  his 
•■■  eomfiirt  and  entertainment,  has  the  good  of  his 
Mnr-eitizens  at  heart,  a  retrospect  is  but  a  sorry 
JkiRBeat.  L&e  the  industrious  husbandman,  he 
•itn  contemplates  in  silent  disappointment  liis  la- 
iHn  wastetl  on  a  barren  soil ;  or  the  seed  he  lias 
caeUyaown  choked  by  a  redimdajicy  of  worthless 
•ted*.  I  expected  long  ere  this  to  have  seen  a  coin- 
|(Oc  nfcrmation  in  manners  and  morals,  achieved 
fcf  ••  mted  efforts.  My  fancy  eclioed  to  the  ap- 
»s  of  a  retrieved  generation.  I  anlici- 
,  *iii  proud  satisfaction,  the  period,  not  far  di- 
t,  fkat  our  work  would  be  introduced  into  the 
» with  which  every  lane  and  alley  of  our  ci- 
rahoorf— when  our  precepts  would  be  gently  in- 
» every  unlucky  urchin  by  force  of  birch — 
aadmy  inn-bound  physiognomy,  as  taken  by  Will 
Vnard,  be  as  notorious  as  that  of  Noah  Webster, 
Jan.  Esq.,  ffr  his  no  less  renowned  predecessor  the 
'  Ihvoikwai  originally  published  in  (wo  voiiuncn. 


illustrious  Dilworth,  of  spelling-book  immortality. 
But,  well-a-day !  to  let  my  readers  into  a  profound 
secret,  the  expectations  of  man  are  like  the  varied 
hues  that  tinge  the  distant  prospect — never  to  be  rea- 
lized—never to  be  enjoyed  but  in  perspective.  Luck- 
less Launcelot,  that  the  humblest  of  the  many  au- 
castles  thou  hast  erected  should  prove  a  "baseless  fa- 
bric ! "  Much  does  it  grieve  me  to  confess,  that  after 
all  our  lectures,  precepts,  and  excellent  admonitions, 
the  people  of  New-York  are  nearly  as  much  given  to 
backslidmg  and  ill-nature  as  ever;  they  are  just  as 
much  abandoned  to  dancing  and  tea-drinking;  and  as 
to  scandal.  Will  Wizard  informs  me  that,  by  a  rough 
computation,  since  the  last  cargo  of  gunpowder-tea 
from  Canton  arrived,  no  less  than  eighteen  characters 
have  been  blown  up,  besides  a  number  of  others  that 
have  been  woefully  shattered. 

The  ladies  still  labour  under  the  same  scarcity  of 
muslins,  and  delight  in  flesh-coloured  silk  stockings : 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  our  advice  has  had  very 
considerable  effect  on  them,  as  they  endeavour  to  act 
as  opposite  to  it  as  possible — ^this  being  what  Evergreen 
calls  female  independence.  As  to  the  Straddles,  they 
abound  as  much  as  ever  in  Broadway,  particularly  on 
Sundays;  and  Wizard  roundly  asserts  that  he  sapped 
in  company  with  a  knot  of  them  a  few  evenings  since, 
when  they  liquidated  a  whole  Birmingham  consign- 
ment m  a  batch  of  imperial  champaign.  I  have,  fur- 
thermore, in  the  course  of  a  month  past,  detected  no 
less  than  three  Giblet  families  making  their  first  onset 
towards  style  and  gentility  in  the  very  manner  we 
have  heretofore  reprobated.  Nor  have  our  utmost 
efforts  been  able  to  check  the  progress  of  that  alarm- 
ing epidemic,  the  rage  for  punning,  which,  though 
doubtless  originally  intended  merely  to  ornament  and 
enliven  conversation  by  little  sports  of  fancy,  threatens 
to  overrun  and  poison  the  whole,  like  the  baneful  ivy 
which  destroys  the  useful  plant  it  first  embellbhed. 
Now  I  look  upon  an  habitual  punster  as  a  depredator 
upon  conversation ;  and  I  have  remarked  sometunes 
one  of  these  offenders  sitting  sifent  on  the  watch  for 
an  hour  together,  until  some  luckless  wight,  anfor- 
tnnately  for  the  ease  and  quiet  of  the  company,  dropped 
a  phrase  susceptible  of  a  double  meaning — when,  pop, 
our  punster  would  dart  ont  like  a  veteran  mouser 
from  her  covert,  seize  the  unlucky  word,  and  after 
worrying  and  mumbling  at  it  until  it  was  capable  of 
no  further  marring,  relapse  again  into  silent  watch- 
fulness, and  lie  in  wait  for  another  opportunity.  Even 
this  might  be  borne  with,  by  Ihe  aid  of  a  little  (dii- 
losophy ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  they  are  not  content 
to  manufacture  puns  and  laugh  heartily  at  them  them- 
selves, but  they  expect  we  should  Uugh  with  them 
— which  I  consider  as  an  intolerable  hardship,  and  a 
flagrant  imposition  on  good-nature.  Let  these  gen- 
tlemen fritter  away  conversation  with  impunity,  and 
deal  out  their  wits  in  sixpenny  bits  if  they  ]ilease ;  but 
I  b^  I  may  have  the  choice  of  refhsmg  currency  to 
their  small  diange.  I  am  seriously  afraid,  however, 
that  our  junto  is  not  quite  free  from  the  iafiection;  nay. 
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that  it  has  even  apptmched  so  near  as  to  menace  the 
tranquillity  of  my  elbow-chair :  for  Will  Wizard,  as 
ve  were  in  council  the  other  night,  absolutely  elec- 
trified Pindar  and  myself  with  a  most  palpable  and 
perplexing  pun — had  it  been  a  torpedo,  it  could  not 
have  more  discomposed  the  fraternity.  Sentence  of 
banishment  was  unanimously  decreed;  but  on  his  con- 
fessing that,  like  many  celebrated  wits,  he  was  merely 
retailing  other  men's  wares  on  commission,  be  was 
for  that  once  forgiven,  on  condition  of  refhiining  from 
such  diabolical  practices  in  future.  Pindar  is  parti- 
cularly outrageous  against  punsters;  and  quite  asto- 
nished and  put  me  to  a  nonplus  a  day  or  two  since,  by 
asking  abruptly  "  whether  I  thought  a  punster  could 
be  a  good  Christian  ? "  He  followed  up  his  question 
triumphantly,  by  offering  to  prove,  by  sound  logic 
and  historical  fact,  that  the  Roman  empire  owed  its 
decline  and  fall  to  a  pun,  and  that  nothing  tended  so 
much  to  demoralize  the  French  nation  as  their  abo- 
minable rage  for  jeuar  demots. 

But  what,  above  every  thing  else,  has  caused  me 
much  vexation  of  spirit,  and  displeased  me  most  with 
this  stiff-necked  nation,  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  se- 
rious and  profound  censures  of  the  sage  Mustapha,  in 
his  various  letters — they  will  talk ! — they  will  still  wag 
their  tongues,  and  chatter  like  very  slang-whangers  I 
This  is  a  degree  of  obstinacy  incomprehensible  in  the 
extreme,  and  is  another  proof  how  alarming  is  the 
force  of  habit,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  beings, 
accustomed  to  talk,  to  that  state  of  silence  which  is  U>e 
very  acme  of  human  wisdom. 

We  can  only  account  for  these  disappointments,  in 
our  moderate  and  reasonaMe  expectations,  by  suppos- 
ing the  world  so  deeply  sunk  in  the  mire  of  delin- 
quency, that  not  even  Hercules,  were  he  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  axletree,  would  be  able  to  extricate  it. 
We  comfort  ourselves,  however,  by  the  reflection  that 
there  are  at  least  three  good  men  left  in  this  degene- 
rate age,  to  benefit  the  worid  by  example,  should 
precept  ultimately  fail.  And  borrowing,  for  once,  an 
example  from  certain  sleepy  writers,  who,  after  the 
first  emotions  of  surprise  at  finding  their  invalaable 
effusions  neglected  or  despised,  console  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  'tis  a  stupid  age,  and  look  forward 
to  posterity  for  redress — we  bequeath  our  first  vo- 
lume to  future  generations — and  much  good  may  it  do 
them.  Heaven  grant  they  may  be  aUe  to  read  it ! 
for,  if  oar  fashionable  mode  of  education  continues  to 
improve,  as  of  late,  I  am  under  serious  apprehensions 
that  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  discipline 
of  the  dancing-master  will  supersede  that  of  the  gram- 
marian— crotchets  and  quavers  supplant  the  alphabet 
— and  the  heels,  by  an  antipodean  mancenvre,  obtain 
entire  pre-eminence  over  tlte  head.  How  does  my 
heart  yearn  for  poor  dear  posterity,  when  this  work 
shall  become  as  unintelligible  to  our  grandchildren  as  it 
seems  to  be  to  their  grandfathers  and  grandmotliers! 
In  fact,  for  I  love  to  be  candid,  we  begin  to  suspect 
that  many  people  read  our  numbers  merely  for  their 
amusement,  without  paying  any  attentioo  to  the  se- 


rious troths  conveyed  in  every  page.  niq[)ardona])le 
want  of  penetration !  not  that  we  wish  to  restrict  our 
readers  in  the  article  of  laughing— which  we  consider 
as  one  of  the  dearest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  which  raises  him  above  all 
other  animals :  let  them  laugh  therefore  if  they  will, 
provided  they  profit  at  the  same  time  and  do  not  mis- 
take oar  object.  It  is  one  of  our  indisputable  facts, 
that  it  is  easier  to  laugh  ten  follies  out  of  countenance, 
than  to  coax,  reason,  or  flog  a  man  out  of  one.  In  this 
odd,  singular  and  indescribable  age,  which  b  neither 
the  age  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  brass,  chivalry,  nor  pills, 
whatever  Sir  John  Carr  may  assert,  a  grave  writer  who 
attempts  to  attack  folly  with  the  heavy  artillery  of  mo- 
ral reasoning  will  fare  like  Smollett's  honest  pedant, 
who  clearly  demonstrated  by  angles,  etc.,  after  the 
manner  of  Euclid,  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  evil,  and 
was  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  Take  my  word  for  it,  a 
little  well  applied  ridicule,  like  Hannibal's  application 
of  vinegar  to  rocks,  will  do  more  with  certain  hard 
heads  and  obdurate  hearts  tlian  all  the  logic  or  de- 
monstrations in  Longinus  or  Euclid.  But  the  people 
of  Gotham,  wise  souls!  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
see  morality  approach  them,  clothed  in  formidable 
wigs,  and  sable  garbs, "  with  leaden  eye  that  loves  the 
ground," that  they  canneverrecognise  her  when,  drest 
in  gay  attire,  she  comes  tripping  towards  them  with 
smiles  and  sunshine  in  her  countenance. — Well,  let 
tlie  rogues  remain  in  happy  ignorance,  for"  ignorance 
is  bliss, "  as  tlie  poet  says ;  and  I  put  as  imidicit  faiili 
in  poetry  as  I  do  in  the  almanac  or  the  news-p^per. 
We  will  improve  them  without  their  being  the  wiser 
for  it,  and  they  shall  become  better  in  spile  of  their 
teeth,  and  without  their  having  the  least  suspicion  of 
the  reformation  working  within  them. 

Among  all  our  manifold  grievances,  however,  still 
some  small  but  vivid  rays  of  sunshine  occasionally 
brighten  along  our  path,  cheering  our  steps,  and  inTit- 
ing  us  to  persevere. 

The  public  have  paid  some  little  regard  to  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  our  advice — they  have  purchased  our  num- 
bers freely;  so  much  the  better  for  our  putdisho- — 
they  have  read  them  attentively;  so  much  the  better 
for  themselves.    The  melancholy  fate  of  my  dear 
aunt  Charity  has  bad  a  wonderful  effect;  and  I  have 
now  before  me  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  liv^s 
opposite  to  a  couple  of  old  ladies,  remarkable  for  the 
interest  they  look  in  his  affairs;  his  apartments  were 
absolutely  in  a  slate  of  blockade,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  changing  his  lodgings,  or  capitulating,  until 
the  appearance  of  our  ninth  number,  which  h^  Inune- 
diately  sent  over  with  his  compliments — the  food  la- 
dies took  the  hint,  and  have  scarcely  appeard  at  their 
window  since.    As  to  tlie  wooden  gentleipen,  our 
friend  Miss  Sparkle  assures  me  they  are  wqnderfully 
improved  by  our  criticisms,  and  sometimes  venture 
to  make  a  remark,  or  attempt  a  pun  in  cfmpany ,  fb 
tlie  great  edification  of  all  who  happen  to  ^derstand 
them.    As  to  red  shawls,  they  are  entirdy  discarded 
from  the  liiir  shoulders  of  our  ladies,  e^  since  the 
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M  apatMion  of  finery ;  nor  has  any  lady,  since  the 

eoUialhr,  ventured  to  expose  Iter  elbows  to  the 

MUnrpzeof  scnitiniziDg  passengers.    But  there 

iiarntor;  we  have  acbiered,  which  has  given  ns 

■BjilMwic  than  to  have  written  down  the  whole 

iMMintion :  I  am  assured,  from  unqaestionable 

(bat  oar  yonng  ladies,  doubtless  in  con- 

of  oor  weighty  admonitions,  have  not 

me'niiiged  in  that  intoxicating,  inflammatory,  and 

itHpS  dance,  the  waltz,  ever  since  warm  weather 

(MBnccd.    Tme  it  is,  I  understand,  an  attempt 

•■  node  to  exhibit  it,  by  some  of  the  sable  tsar  ones, 

K  Ik  bst  Africaii  ball,  bat  it  was  highly  disapproved 

•flif  att  the  respectable  elderly  ladies  present. 

Thaewe  sweet  sources  of  comfort  to  atone  for  the 
noBf  vmigs  and  misrepresentations  heaped  upon  us 
bf  ORTCrii— for  even  we  have  experienced  its  ill- 
utan.  Hswoftenhaveweheard  ourselves  reproadi- 
eri  ink  insidious  applications  of  the  nncharitable! 
kmrilaliaTewe  been  accused  of  emotions  which 
KW  fcmd  an  entrance  into  our  bosoms ! — how 
«fct  tnc  our  ^mrtive  elhisions  been  wrested  to 
xnetefoipQses  of  particular  enmity  and  bitterness ! 
Mtagiae  spirits !  little  do  they  know  our  disposi- 
liM:ic  "tack  gall"  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a 
i|^  hwut  individaal— we  can  even  forgive  them 
Swiiewy  bottom  of  onr  souls;  may  they  meet 
HMK^ilvpTeness  from  their  own  consciences! 
Aim  and  independent  bachelors,  having  no  do- 
■■i  orei  to  interfere  with  our  general  benevo- 
llM^ve  consider  it  incnmbent  npoa  ds  to  watch 
'•ttiweUire  of  society;  and  althongfa  we  are  in- 
•UtodU)  the  world  for  little  else  than  left-lianded  fa- 
"•WiTrt  we  f»«l  a  proud  satisfaclion  in  reqiiilin-i; 
P^  with  good,  and  the  sneer  ofiliiberalily  with  the 
"n^jpirf  smile  of  ^ood-humour.     With  these  min- 
ded motires  of  selfishness  and  philanthropy  we  roni- 
■wii«doiirwT)rk,  and  if  we  cannot  solace  ourselves 
rtb  the  consciousness  of  having  done  much  },'ood, 
!?!  there  is  still  one  pleasing  consolation  left,  which 
""WiUean  neither  give  nor  lake  away.     Tiiere  are 
■"•■III    lin°:ering  moments  of  listless  indifference 
■*  tesTT-bearted    despondency — when    our    best 
'^aid  afTeciions  slipping,  as  they  sometimes  will, 
fc""**  hold  on  those  objects  to  which  they  usually 
_    "fclfcwpport,  seem  abandoned  on  the  wide  waste 
B  **•*«  existence,  without  a  place  to  cast  aiiciior 
HMlbala  shore  in  view  to  excite  a  single  wish,  or 
^^^■inHnentary  interest  to  contemplation.     We 
^pi  Willi  delight  upon  many  of  the.se  moments 
7™^?l0i)m,  while<l  away  by  the  cheerful  exer- 
"^  **?«.  and  consider  every  such  triumph  over 
.    '•"•retarding  the  furrowing  hand  of  time  in 
'^■■**«am>acbments  on  our  brows.     If,  in  ad- 
**■''*« own  amusements,  we  have,  as  we  jog- 
'^^OWImIt  Un^hing  along,  brushed  away  one  tear 
^■Bp^nd  called  furth  a  smile  in  it.s  place— if 
H^^kililtblened  the  pale  countenance  of  a  single 
■  ^*^'**»"w— we  shall  feel  almost  as  much  joy  and 
W  "1*iB|  K  a  slang-whanger  does  when  he  bathes  his 
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pen  in  the  heart's  blood  of  a  patron  and  benefactor; 
or  sacrifices  an  illustrioas  victim  on  the  altar  of  party 
animosity. 

TO  BEADERS  AND  COSBESTONDEMTS. 

It  is  our  misfortune  to  be  frequently  pestered,  in 
our  peregrinations  about  this  learned  city,  by  certain 
critical  gad-flies,  who  buzz  around,  and  merely  attack 
the  skin,  without  ever  being  able  to  penetrate  the 
body.  The  reputation  of  our  promising  proKgi*,  Je- 
remy Cockloft  the  younger,  has  been  assailed  by  these 
skin-deep  critics;  they  have  questioned  his  claims  to 
originality,  and  even  hinted  that  the  ideas  for  his  New^ 
Jersey  Tour  were  borrowed  from  a  late  wwk  entitled 
"  My  Pocket-book."  As  there  is  no  literary  offence 
more  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  trio  than  borrow- 
mg,  we  immediately  called  Jeremy  to  an  account; 
when  heproved,  by  the  dedication  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, that  it  was  first  published  in  London  in  March, 
4807— and  that  his  "Stranger  m  New-Jersey"  had 
made  its  appearance  on  the  24th  of  the  preceding  Fe- 
bruary. 

We  were  on  the  pomt  of  acquitting  Jeremy  with 
honour,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible,  know- 
ing as  he  is,  to  borrow  from  a  foreign  work  one 
month  before  it  was  in  existence,  when  Will  Wizard 
suddenly  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  critics,  and  in- 
sisted that  nothmg  was  more  probable,  for  he  recol- 
lected readmg  of  an  ingenious  Dutch  author,  who 
plainly  convicted  the  ancients  of  stealing  from  his  la- 
bours ! — So  much  for  criticism. 

We  have  received  a  host  of  friendly  and  admoni- 
tory letters  from  different  quarters,  and  anmng  (he 
rest  a  very  loving  epistle  from  George-town,  Colum- 
bia, signed  Teddy  M'Gtmdy,  who  addresses  us  by 
liie  name  of  Saul  M'Gimdy,  and  insists  that  we  are 
descended  frran  the  same  Irish  progenitors,  and  nearly 
related.  As  friend  Teddy  seems  to  he  an  honest, 
merry  rogne,  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  admit  his 
claims  to  kindred :  we  thank  him,  however,  for  his 
good  will,  and  should  be  ever  be  inclined  to  bvour 
.us  with  another  epistle,  we  will  hint  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  our  other  numeroos  correspondents, 
that  their  communications  will  be  infinitely  more  ac- 
ceptable if  they  will  jost  recollect  Tom  Shuffleton's 
advice,—"  pay  the  post-boy,  Sioggins." 


No.  XIT.— SATDRDAT,  SEPTEMBER  <9,  ISOT. 


LETTER 

FBOH  aUSTiPBA  BDB-i-ODB  KELI  KHAN, 

To  Attn  Haccbem,  frindpal  SUne-irxctr  to  M«  Highnttt 
the  Btuhato  of  7Vipo2i. 

Health  and  joy  to  the  friend  of  my  heart!— May 
the  angel  of  peace  ever  watdi  over  thy  dwelling,  and 
the  star  of  prosperity  shed  its  lostre  on  all  thy  under- 
takings.   Far  other  is  the  lot  of  thy  captive  friend; 
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—bis  brightest  hopes  extend  but  to  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod of  captivity,  and  memory  only  adds  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  grie&,  liy  holding  op  a  mirror  which  re- 
flects with  redoubled  charms  the  hours  of  past  felicity. 
In  midnight  slumbers  my  soul  holds  sweet  converse 
with  the  tender  objects  of  its  affections; — it  is  then 
the  exile  is  restored  to  his  country; — it  is  then  the 
wide  waste  of  waters  that  rolls  between  us  disap- 
pears, and  I  clasp  to  my  bosom  the  companion  of  my 
youth !  I  awake,  and  find  it  but  a  vision  of  the  night. 
The  sigh  will  rise, — the  tear  of  dejection  will  steal 
adown  my  cheek :— I  fly  to  my  pen,  and  strive  to 
forget  myself,  and  my  sorrows,  in  conversing  with 
my  friend. 

In  such  a  situation,  my  good  Asem,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  I  should  be  able  so  wholly  to  abstract 
myself  from  my  own  feelings,  as  to  give  thee  a  full 
and  systematic  account  of  the  singular  people  among 
whom  my  disastrous  lot  has  been  cast.  I  can  only 
find  leisure,  from  my  own  individual  sorrows,  to  en- 
tertain thee  occasionally  with  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  their  character,  and  now  and  then 
a  solitary  picture  of  their  most  preposterous  eccen- 
tricities. 

I  have  before  observed  that,  among  the  distin- 
guished characteristics  of  the  people  of  thb  logocracy, 
is  their  invincible  love  of  talking;  and  that  I  could 
compare  the  nation  to  nothing  but  a  mighty  windmill. 
Thou  art  doubtless  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  mill 
is  supplied  with  grist;  or,  in  other  words,  how  it  is 
possible  to  furnish  subjects  for  the  perpetual  exercise 
of  so  many  tongues. 

The  genius  of  the  nation  appears  in  its  highest 
lustre  in  this  particular,  in  the  discovery,  or  rather 
the  application,  of  a  sidgect  which  seems  to  supply  an 
inexl»ustible  mine  of  words.  It  is  nothuig  more,  my 
friend,  than  politics;  a  word  which,  I  declare  to 
thee,  has  perplexed  me  almost  as  much  as  the  re- 
doubtable one  of  economy.  On  consulting  a  dic- 
tionary of  this  language,  I  found  it  denoted  the  sdence 
of  government;  and  the  relations,  situations,  and  dis- 
positions of  states  and  empires. — Good,  thought  I; 
for  a  people  who  boast  of  governing  themselves  there* 
ooald  not  be  a  more  important  subject  of  investiga- 
tion. I  therefore  listened  attentively,  expecting  to 
hear  (hMU  "the most  «nlightened  people  under  the 
sun,"  for  so  they  modestly  term  themselves,  suUime 
disputations  on  the  science  of  legislation,  and  precepts 
of  political  wisdom  thai  would  not  have  disgraced  our 
great  prophet  and  legislator  himself;  but  alas,  Asem! 
how  continually  are  my  expectations  disappointed ! 
how  dignified  a  meaning  does  this  word  bear  in  the 
dictionary ! — bow  despicable  its  common  application ! 
I  find  it  extending  to  every  contemptible  discussion 
of  local  animosity,  and  every  petty  altercation  of  in- 
significant individuals.  It  eiid)race8  alike  all  manner 
of  concerns;  from  the  organization  of  a  divan,  the 
election  of  a  bashaw,  or  the  levying  of  an  army,  to 
the  appointment  of  a  constable,  the  personal  disputes 
of  two  miserable  slang- whangera,  the  cleauiog  of  the 


streets,  or  the  economy  of  a  dirt  cart.  A  couple  of 
politicians  will  quarrel,  with  the  most  vociferous  per- 
tinacity, about  the  character  of  a  bum-bailifl  whom 
nobody  cares  for ;  or  the  deportment  of  a  little  great 
man  whom  nobody  knows— -and  this  is  called  talking 
politics :  nay,  it  is  but  a  few  days  since,  that  I  was 
annoyed  by  a  debate  between  two  of  my  fellow- 
lodgers,  who  were  magnanimously  employed  in  con- 
demning a  luckless  wight  to  infamy,  because  he  had 
worn  a  red  coat,  and  had  entertamed  certam  erro- 
neous opinions  some  thhly  years  before.  Shocked  at 
their  illiberal  and  vindictive  spirit,  I  rebuked  them 
for  thus  indulging  in  slander  and  uncharitablenesses, 
about  the  colour  of  a  coat  which  had  doubtless  for 
many  years  been  worn  out;  or  tlie  belief  in  errors, 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  long  since  atoned 
for  and  abandoned;  but  they  justified  themselves  by 
alleging  that  they  were  only  engaged  in  politics,  and 
exerting  that  liberty  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, which  was  the  glory  and  safeguard  of  their 
national  independence.  "  O  Mahomet ! "  thought  I, 
"  what  a  country  must  that  be,  which  builds  its  po- 
litical safety  on  the  ruin  of  characters  and  the  perse- 
cution of  individuals ! " 

Into  what  transports  of  surprise  and  incredulity  am 
I  continually  betrayed,  as  the  character  of  this  ec- 
centric people  gradually  developes  itself  to  my  obser- 
vation !  Every  new  research  increases  the  perplexities 
in  which  I  am  involved,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  at 
a  loss  where  to  place  them  in  the  scale  of  my  estima- 
tion. It  is  thus  the  philosopher — in  pursuing  truth 
through  the  labyrinth  of  doubt,  error  and  misrepre- 
sentation— frequently  finds  himself  bewildered  in  the 
mazes  of  contradictory  experience ;  and  almost  wishes 
he  could  quietly  retrace  his  steps,  steal  back  into  the 
path  uf  honest  ignorance,  and  jog  on  once  more  in 
contented  indifference. 

How  fertile  in  contradictions  is  this  logocracy! 
Men  of  different  nations,  manners,  and  languages, 
live  here  in  the  most  perfect  harmony;  and  notliing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  individuals,  whose  respect- 
ive governments  are  at  variance,  taking  each  other  by 
the  hand  and  exchanging  the  offices  of  friendship,    i 
Nay,  even  on  the  sul^ect  of  religion,  in  which,  as  it 
affects  our  dearest  interests,  our  earliest  opinions  and 
prejudices,  some  warmth  and  heart-bumingstnightbe 
excused;  which,  even  in  oar  enli^tened  country,  is 
so  fruitful  in  difference  between  man  and  man— evoi 
religion  occasions  no  dissension  among  these  pec^e; 
and  it  has  even  been  asserted,  by  one  of  their -iSages, 
that  believing  in  one  God  or  twenty  Gods  "nekh»- 
breaks  a  man's  leg  nor  picks  his  pocket."    Tlie  kkria- 
trous  Persian  may  here  bow  down  before  his  everlast- 
ing fire  and  prostrate  himself  towards  the  gloving  east 
— the  Chinese  may  adore  his  Fo,  or  his  Josh — the 
Egyptian  liis  stork — and  tlie  Mussulman  practise,  tm- 
molested,  the  divine  precepts  of  our  unmori^  prophet. 
Nay,  even  the  atheist,  who  lies  down  at  ni^t  vrithout 
committing  himsdf  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and 
rises  in  the  moroiog  without  returning  tkanks  for  his 
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afetr— wto  fiatli  no  deity  but  his  own  will — whose 

Hol,  fte  Ibe  sandy  desert,  is  barren  of  every  flower 

«f  kipe  10  (hitnr  a  solitary  bloom  over  its  sterility, 

«taK  news  extend   not  beyond  the  horizon  that 

iMfis  his  cheerless  existence — even  he  is  suffered  to 

mU^  in  his  desperate  opinions,  without  exciting 

■rufaer  emotioa  than  pity  or  contempt.    But  this 

Mud  tolerating  spirit  reaches  not  beyond  the  pale 

rfnfipoa.     Once  differ  in  politics,  in  mere  theories, 

liiaiis,  and  chimeras,  the  growtli  of  interest,  of  folly, 

and  deadly  war/are  ensues— every  eye 

s  fire,  every  tongue  is  loaded  with  reproach,  and 

mrj  bevt  is  GUed  with  gall  and  bitterness. 

At  this  period  several  unjostifiable  and  serioas  in- 
jarics,  OB  the  part  of  the  barbarians  of  the  British  is- 
laadL,  have  givai  a  new  impulse  to  the  tongue  and 
the  pcB,  aad  occasioned  a  terrible  wordy  fever.    Do 
pat  MfpoK,  my  friend,  that  I  mean  to  condemn  any 
pnpcr  aod  digniGed  expression  of  resentment  for  in- 
jaria.    On  the  contrary,  I  love  to  see  a  word  before 
abiaw,  far  "In  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  tongue 
■Mdh."    Bat  my  long  experience  has  convinced  me 
(tatfeaple,  who  talk  the  most  about  taking  salisfac- 
tm  br  affronts,  generally  content  themselves  with 
Hftkg  instead  of  revenging  the  insult :  like  the  street- 
warn  of  this  ooantry,  who,  after  a  prodigious  scold- 
ill^  faetly  sit  down  and  fan  Ihemselves  cool  again. 
Wllarelam :  the  rage  for  talking  has  now,  in  con- 
t  of  tlie  aggressions  I  alluded  to,  increased  to 
i  ttr  beyond  what  I  have  observed  heretofore, 
s  of  bis  Highness  of  Tripoli  are  fifteen 
i  bee-Uves,  three  hundred  peacocks,  and  a 
r.  •!  .iLiN  mmilier  of  parrels  and  balwons — anil  yet  I 
dcdare  to  Ihee,  Asem,  that  llieir  buzzing,  and  sqiiall- 
ing.  and  chattering,  is  nolhin;^  compared  to  the  wild 
and  war  of  words,  now  racing  williin  the 
B  of  this  lotrocracy.     Politics  pervade  every  rily, 
r  viBage,  every  temple,  every  porler-lioiisc — the 
■iiiiml  question  is,  "  what  is  the  news?"     Tliis  is 
a  tiad  «f  cliallenge  to  poiitiral  debate ;  and  as  no  two 
■Oi  think  exactly  alike,  'tis  ten  to  one  but,  before 
Ihqr  finish,  all  the  polite  phrases  in  the  language  are 
akmmted  by  way  of  giving  fire  and  energy  to  argu- 
■■L    What  renders  this  talking  fever  more  ularm- 
ilgia,  that  the  people  appear  to  nauseate  the  medicine 
r  uBt  the  cure  of  their  disease,  and  to  abatulon 
ves  wilfully  to  their  chattering  epidemic. — 
Ihejdarai  each  other  by  direful  reports  and  fearful 
Ifiaiteisions  :  as  I  have  seen  a  knot  of  old  wives  in 
AiMMatry  entertain  themselves  with  stories  of  ghosts 
aB^SMasanlfl  tlieir  imaginations  were  in  a  panic. 
Every ^be^ls  some  new  tale,  big  with  agitation; 
aod  Ifeetey  goddess,  Humour,  to  speak  in  the  |X)elic 
iaRgnge  d  the  Christians,  is  constantly  in  motion. 
Sbe  nxamb  ker  rattling  stage-waggon,  and  gallops 
aUmi  Ibe  omailry,  freighted  with  a  load  of  "  liinls," 
''iaiwniMiuus,''  "extracts  of  letters  from  respectable 
'  "observations  of  respectable  correspond- 
"nnqaestionable  authorities,"  which  her 
»,  the  slang- whangers,  retail  to  their  sapient 


followers,  with  all  the  solemnity  and  all  the  authen^ 
ticity  of  oracles.  For  in  this  country  every  man 
adopts  some  particular  slang- whanger  as  his  standard 
of  judgment,  and  reads  every  thing  he  writes,  If  he 
reads  nothing  else;  which  is  doubtless  the  reason  why 
tlie  people  of  this  logocracy  are  so  marvellously  en- 
lightened, ■yue  it  is,  the  slang-whangers  are  some- 
limes  at  a  loss  for  food,  to  supply  the  insatiable  appetite 
of  their  disciples;  and  are  not  imfrequently  reduced 
(0  the  necessity  of  manu&ctnring  dishes  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  limes,  to  be  served  np  as  morning  and 
evening  repasts. 

PoUlics  is  a  kind  of  mental  food  that  is  soon  digested; 
it  is  thrown  up  again  the  moment  it  is  swallowed. 
Let  but  one  of  tbese  quidnuncs  take  in  an  idea  through 
eye  or  ear,  and  it  immediately  issues  out  at  his  mouth 
— he  begins  to  talk.  No  sooner  therefore  is  a  politi- 
cian full  charged  with  tlie  rumours  I  have  mentioned, 
but  his  tongue  is  in  motion  :  he  sallies  forth  to  give  it 
exercise;  and  woe  to  every  one  he  encounters.  He 
is  like  one  charged  with  electricity;  present  but  a 
knuckle,  and  you  draw  a  spark.  Now  it  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  tliat  every  person  he  meets  is  just  as  highly 
charged  as  himself;  with  the  self-same  rumours  too; 
and  fully  as  eager  to  give  them  vent.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  as  each  goes  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  his  respective  slang-whanger,  their  views  of  every 
subject  are  diametrically  opposite.  Here  then  arises 
as  fair  an  opportunity  for  a  baUle  of  words  as  heart 
could  wish;  and  thou  mayest  rely  upon  it,  Asem,  they 
do  not  let  it  pass  unimproved.  They  sometimes  begin 
with  ai^imient,  but  m  process  of  time,  as  the  tongue 
waxes  wanton,  recrunination  commences— reproach 
follows  close  at  its  heels — from  political  abuse  they 
proceed  to  personal,  and  thus  often  is  a  friendship  of 
years  trampled  down  by  this  gigantic  dwarf  of  poli- 
tics— the  mongrel  issue  of  groveling  ambition  and 
aspuing  ignorance ! 

There  would  be  but  little  harm  indeed  m  all  this> 
if  it  ended  merely  in  a  broken  head — for  this  might 
soon  be  healed,  and  the  scar,  if  any  remained,  might 
serve  as  a  warning  against  future  intemperance :  at 
the  worst,  the  loss  of  such  beads  as  these  would  be  a 
gain  to  the  nation.  But  the  evil  extends  f^r  deeper; 
it  tlireatens  to  impair  all  social  intercourse,  and  even 
to  sever  the  sacred  union  of  family  and  kindred.  The 
convivial  table  is  disturbed — the  cheerful  fire-side  is 
invaded — the  smile  of  social  hilarity  is  chased  away — 
the  bond  of  social  love  is  broken  by  the  everlasting  in- 
tmsion  of  this  fiend ;  who  lurks  in  the  sparkling  bowl, 
crouches  by  the  lire-aide,  growls  m  the  friendly  circle, 
infests  every  avenue  to  pleasure;  and  like  an  incubus, 
sits  scowling  on  the  bosom  of  society,  pressing  down 
and  smothering  every  throb  of  liberal  phiianlhropy. 

But  thou  wilt  perhaps  ask,  "  What  can  these  people 
dispute  about?  one  would  suppose  that  being  all  free 
and  equal  they  would  harmonize  as  brothers,  children 
of  the  same  parent,  and  equal  heirs  of  the  same  mhe- 
ritance."  This  in  theory  is  most  exquiate,  my  good 
friend,  but  in  practice  it  turns  out  the  very  dream  of  a 
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madman.  Equality,  Asem,  is  one  of  the  most  oon- 
rammate  scoundrels  that  ever  crept  from  the  braia  of 
a  political  jailer — a  fellow  who  thrusts  his  hand  into 
the  pocfcet  of  honest  industry,  or  enterprising  talent, 
and  squanders  their  hard-earned  profits  on  profligate 
idleness  or  indolent  stupidity.  There  will  always  be 
an  inequality  among  mankind  so  long  as  a  portion  of 
it  is  enlightened  and  industrious,  and  the  rest  idle  and 
ignorant.  The  one  will  acquire  a  larger  share  of 
wealth,  and  the  attendant  eonUbrts,  refinements,  and 
luxuries  of  life,  and  the  influence  and  power,  which 
those  will  always  possess  who  have  the  greatest  alHlity 
of  administaing  to  the  necessities  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. These  advantages  will  inevitably  excite  envy, 
and  envy  wOI  as  inevitably  beget  ill-will :— hence 
arees  that  eternal  warfare,  which  the  lower  ordei:s  of 
fodely  wage  against  those  who  have  raised  themselves 
by  their  own  merits,  or  have  been  raised  by  the  me- 
rits of  their  ancestors,  above  the  common  level .  In  a 
nation  possessed  of  quidc  feelings  this  ho^ity  might 
engender  deadly  broils  and  bloody  contentions;  but 
in  this  nation  of  quick  tongnes  it  merely  vents  itself  in 
wordy  riots ;  m  assassinations  of  character,  and  what 
is  termed  "  mnrder  of  the  King's  English." 

I  cannot  help  smiling  sometimes  to  see  the  solici- 
tude vrith  whidi  the  people  of  America  { so  called 
trom  the  country  having  been  first  discovered  by 
Cluistopher  Columbus )  battle  about  them  when  any 
elecli<m  lakes  place;  as  if  they  had  the  least  concern 
in  the  matter,  or  were  to  be  benefited  by  an  exchange 
of  bashaws ! — They  really  seem  ignorant  that  none, 
bat  tte  bashaws  and  then-  dependents,  are  at  all  in- 
terested in  the  event;  and  that  the  people  at  large 
will  not  find  tbdr  situation  altered  in  the  least.  I 
fbrmeriy  gave  thee  an  account  of  an  elecdon,  which 
took  place  under  my  eye.  The  result  has  been,  that 
the  pe(^e,  as  some  of  the  slan^whangers  say,  have 
obtained  a  glorious  triumph;  which,  however,  is  flatly 
denied  by  the  opposite  slang-whangers ;  who  insist 
that  their  own  party  is  con^rasedef  the  true  sovereign 
peqile,  and  that  (be  others  are  ail  jacobins,  French- 
men, and  Irish  rebds.  I  ought  to  apprize  thee,  that 
the  last  is  a  term  of  great  reproach  here ;  whidi,  per- 
haps, thou  wouldst  not  otherwise  imagine,  considering 
that  it  is  not  many  years  since  tins  very  people  were 
engaged  in  a  revdution,  the  Mhire  of  which  would 
have  subjected  them  to  the  same  ignominious  epithet, 
and  a  partic^>ation  in  which  is  now  the  highest  re- 
commendation to  public  confidence.  By  Mahomet, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  consistency  of  this 
people,  like  every  thing  else  appertaining  to  them,  is 
en  a  prodigious  great  scale !  To  return,  however,  to 
the  evoit  of  the  election— The  people  triumphed ;  and 
much  good  hw  it  done  them.  I,  for  my  part,  expect- 
ed to  see  wonderful  chains,  and  magical  metamor- 
phoses. I  expected  to  see  the  people  all  rich,  that 
tiiey  would  be  all  gentlemen  bashaws,  riding  in  thar 
coaches,  emancipated  from  toil,  and  revelling  in  luxu- 
rious ease.  Wilt  thon  credit  me,  Asem,  when  I  de- 
clare to  thee,  tliat  every  thing  remains  exactly  in  the 


state  it  was  before  the  last  wordy  campaign  ?  A  few 
noisy  retainers,  it  is  true,  have  crept  into  office,  and  a 
few  noisy  patriots,  on  the  other  side,  have  been  kick- 
ed out;  otherwise  there  is  not  the  least  diflierence. 
The  labourer  still  toils  for  his  daily  bread ;  the  beg- 
gar still  lives  on  the  charity  of  those  who  have  any 
charity  to  bestow ;  and  the  only  solid  satisfaction  the 
multitude  have  reaped  is,  that  they  have  got  a  new 
governor,  or  bashaw,  whom  as  usual  they  will  praise, 
idolize,  and  exalt  for  a  while ;  and  afterwards,  not- 
withstanding the  merits  he  may  possess,  they  will 
abuse,  calumniate,  and  pull  down. 

Such,  my  dear  Asem,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
people  of  "the  most  enlightened  country  under  the 
sun"  are  puffed  up  with  mighty  conceits :  like  a  cer- 
tain  fish  I  have  seen  here,  which,  having  bis  belly 
tickled  for  a  short  time,  will  swell  to  twice  his  usual 
size,  and  become  a  mere  bladder  of  wind  and  vanity. 

The  blessing  of  a  true  Mussulman  light  on  thee, 
good  Asem !  Ever  while  thou  iivest,  be  true  to  thy 
projdiet;  and  rejoice,  that,  though  (he  boasting  poli- 
tical diatterers  of  this  logocracy  cast  upon  thy  cooa- 
trymen  the  ignominious  epithet  of  slaves,  thou  Iivest 
ui  a  country  where  the  people,  instead  of  being  at  the 
mercy  of  a  tyrant  with  a  million  of  heads,  have  but 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  bashaw  of  only  three  tails. 
Ever  thine, 

MUSTAPBA. 
COCKLOFT-HALL. 

BT  LiCnCELOT  LUICSTAFF,  tSQ. 

Thosb  who  pass  their  lime  immured  in  the  sotofce 
of  the  city,  amid  the  rattling  of  carts,  the  brawling  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  variety  of  discordant  sounds 
that  prey  insensibly  upon  the  nerves,  and  beget  a 
weariness  of  the  spirits,  can  alone  understand  and  fieel 
that  expansion  of  the  heart,  that  physical  renovation, 
which  a  citizen  experiences  when  he  steals  forth  from 
his  dusty  prison,  to  breathe  the  free  av  of  heaven,  and 
enjoy  the  clear  face  of  nature.    Wh?  that  has  ram- 
biedby  the  sideof  oneofonrmajestic  rivers,  at  the  hour 
of  sun-set,  when  Uie  wildly  romantic  scenery  around 
is  softened  and  tmted  by  the  voluptuous  mist  of  even- 
ing ;  when  the  hold  and  swelling  outlines  of  the  di- 
stant mountain  seem  melting  into  the  glowing  horizon, 
and  a  rich  mantle  of  refulgence  is  thrown  over  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  heavens,  but  must  have  felt  bow 
abundant  is  nature  in  sources  of  pure  enjoyment;  bow 
luxuriant  in  all  that  can  enliven  the  senses  or  delight 
the  unagination.    The  jocund  zephyr,  fiill  freighted 
with  native  fragrance,  sues  sweetly  to  the  senses ;  the 
chirping  of  the  thousand  varieties  of  insects  with  which 
our  woodlands  abound  forms  a  concert  of  simple  me- 
lody; even  the  barking  of  the  farm  d(^,  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle,  the  tinkling  of  their  bells,  and  ihe  strokes  of 
the  woodman's  axe  from  the  opposite  shore,  seem  to 
partake  of  tlie  softness  of  the  scene,  and  fall'  tunefbliy 
upon  the  ear;  while  the  voice  of  the  villager,  chant- 
ing some  rustic  ballad,  swdls  from  a  distahce,  in  the 
semblance  of  the  very  music  of  haraxmioAs  love. 
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Al«adi  Ane  I  am  conscious  of  Uie  influence  of  na- 

tote  ^M  ll>e  heart.    I  cast  my  eyes  around,  all  is 

(«ad  beantiful ;  the  sweet  tranquillity,  the  hal- 

I  settle  upon  my  soul.    INo  jarring  chord 

i  in  my  bosom ;  every  angry  passion  is  at  rest; 

I  a  at  peace  -with  the  whole  world,  and  hail  all 

■ikiid  as  frieods  and  brothers — Blissful  moments ! 

K  reofi  the  careless  days  of  my  boyhood,  when 

■CR  existence  was  happiness,  when  hoipe  was  cer- 

tmtj,  this  world  a  paradise,  and  every  woman  a  mi- 

Hteriog  ai^el ! — Sorely  man  was  designed  for  a  te- 

aml  of  Ibe  muverse,  instead  'of  beii^  pent  np  in  these 

SmnieageSf  these  dens  of  strife,  disease,  and  discord. 

We  WCR  created  to  range  the  fields,  to  sport  among 

the  groves,  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  have  every 

««e  of  than  realized. 

A  whoie  legiion  of  reflections  like  these  insinuated 

;  into  my  mind,  and  stole  me  from  the  in- 

» W  the  cold  realities  before  me,  as  I  took  ray 

I  walk,  a  few  weeks  since,  on  the  battery. 

Qbr,  watching  the  splendid  mutations  of  one  of  our 

smmaet  skies,  which  emulated  the  boasted  glories  of 

ai  ItdBD  son-set,  I  all  at  once  discovered  that  it  was 

kal  to  pock  np  my  portmanteau,  bid  adieu  for  a  while 

(•■If  cfliow-<diair,  and  in  a  little  time  I  should  be 


I  from  the  region  of  smoke,  and  noise,  and 
^M,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  for  sweeter  prospect  and 
a  Itoghlcr  sky.  The  next  morning  I  was  off  full  till 
to  GsiiloA-hali,  leaving  my  man  Pompey  to  follow 
I  loBare  with  my  baggage.  I  love  to  indulge  in 
I  kandtioiis,  which  are  prompted  by  the  quick 
eef  the  moment ; — ^"tis  the  only  mode  of  guard- 
.  that  intruding  and  deadly  foe  to  all  parties 
B, — anlicipation. 

:  now  made  good  my  retreat,  until  the  black 
lommeDce,  it  is  but  a  piece  of  civility  due  to  my 
rho  1  trust  are,  ere  lliis,  my  friends,  to  give 
ikan  a  proper  introduction  to  my  present  residence. 
lialhis  as  much  to  gratify  them  as  myself;  well 
>  a  reader  is  always  anxious  to  learn  how  his 
is  lodged,  whether  in  a  garret  or  a  cellar,  a 
or  a  palace.  At  least  an  author  is  ;;encrally 
I  to  think  so;  and  an  author's  vanity  ought 
:  lo  be  gratified  :  poor  devil !  it  is  often  the 
■lificalion  he  ever  tastes  in  this  world  ! 

-hall  is  the  country  residence  of  the  family, 
r  the  paternal  mansion ;  which,  like  the  mother 
y,  sends  forth  whole  colonies  to  people  the  face 
ecanh.  Pindar  whimsically  denominates  it  the 
fttve,  and  there  is  at  least  as  much  truth  nshu- 
mnr  ■  By  cousin's  epithet ; — for  many  a  swarm  has 
it  fntmeL  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  have  at  any 
I  to  my  readers,  for  I  seldom  look  back 
1 1  tone  written,  titat  the  fertility  of  the  (]ock- 
,  JiAsiiproraftial.  The  female  members  of  the  family 
[^niaaiedifaly  fruitful ;  and  to  use  a  fuvourite  jiln-ase 
faU  GodJoft,  who  is  excessively  addiclcd  lo  hack- 
^(iiey  seldom  fail  "  to  throw  doiililets  ev^y 
I  myself  have  known  three  or  four  very  in- 
I  jDDi^  men  reduced  lo  great  extremities,  by 


some  of  these  capital  breeders.  Heaven  smiled  upon 
their  onion,  and  enriched  them  with  a  niuneroas 
and  hopeful  offspring — who  eat  them  out  of  doors. 
But  to  return  to  the  hall.— It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  bank  of  a  pastoral  stream ;  not  so  near  town  as 
to  mvite  an  inundation  of  idle  acquaintance,  who  come 
to  lounge  away  an  afternoon,  nor  so  distant  as  to  render 
it  an  absolute  deed  of  charity  or  friendship  to  perform 
the  journey.  It  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  l^bitations  in 
the  country,  and  was  built  by  my  cousin  Christopher's 
grandfother,  who  was  also  mine  by  the  moUier's  side, 
in  his  latter  days,  to  form,  as  the  old  gentleman  ex- 
pressed himself, "  a  snug  retreat,  where  he  meant  to 
sit  himself  down  in  his  old  days  and  be  comfortable  fbr 
tlie  rest  of  his  life. "  He  was  at  this  time  a  few  years 
over  fourscore ;  but  tlus  was  a  common  saying  of  his, 
with  which  he  usually  closed  his  airy  speculations. 
One  would  have  thought,  from  tlte  long  vista  of  years 
through  which  he  contemplated  many  of  bis  projects, 
that  the  good  man  had  forgotten  that  the  age  of  the  pa- 
triarchs had  long  since  gone  by,  and  calculated  upon 
living  a  century  longer  at  least.  He  was  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  doubt,  on  the  question  of  rooGng  his 
house  with  shingles  or  slate. — Shingles  would  not  last 
above  thirty  years,  but  then  they  were  much  cheaper 
than  slates.  He  settled  tlie  matter  by  a  kind  of  com- 
promise, anddetermmed  to  build  with  shingles  first ; 
"  and  when  tliey  are  worn  out, "  said  the  okl  gen- 
tleman, triumphantly,  "  'twill  be  lime  enough  to  re- 
place them  with  more  durable  materials. "  But  his 
contemplated  improvementssurpassed  every  thing;  and 
scarcely  had  be  a  roof  over  his  head,  when  he  dis- 
covered a  thousand  things  to  be  arranged  before  he 
could  "sit  down  comfortably."  In  the  first  place, 
every  tree  and  bush  on  the  pUice  was  cut  down  or 
grubbed  up  by  the  roots,  because  they  were  not  placed 
to  his  mind ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  oaks,  diesnuts, 
and  elms,  set  out  in  clumps  and  rows,  and  labyrinths, 
which,  be  observed,  in  about  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years  at  most,  would  yield  a  very  tolerable  shade,  and 
moreover  would  shut  out  all  the  surrounding  country; 
for  he  was  determined,  he  said,  to  have  all  bis  views 
on  his  own  land,  and  be  beholden  to  no  man  for  a  pro- 
spect. This,  my  learned  readers  will  perceive,  was 
something  very  like  the  idea  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
who  gave  as  a  reason  for  preferring  one  of  his  seats 
above  all  the  others, "  that  all  the  ground  within  view 
of  it  was  his  own. "  Now,  -whether  my  grandfather 
ever  lieard  of  llie  Medici,  is  more  than  I  can  say;  I 
rather  think,  however,  from  tike  characteristic  original- 
ity of  the  Cocklofts,  that  it  was  a  whun-wham  of  bis 
own  begetting.  Another  old  notion  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  to  bfo  w  op  a  large  bed  of  rocks  for  the  par- 
pose  of  having  a  fish-pond,  although  the  river  ran  at 
about  one  hundred  yards  distance  from  the  bouse,  and 
was  well  stored  witli  fish;— but  there  was  nothmg, 
he  said,  like  having  things  to  one's  self.  So  at  it  be 
went  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  projector,  wlio  has  just 
hit  upon  some  qilendid  and  useless  whim-wham.  As 
he  proceeded,  his  views  enlarged;  he  wonM  have  a 
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summer-house  built  on  the  margbi  of  the  flsh-pond ;  he 
would  have  it  surrounded  with  elms  and  willows;  and 
he  would  have  a  cellar  dug  under  it,  for  some  incom- 
prehensible purpose,  which  remains  a  secret  to  this 
day.  "  In  a  few  years, "  he  observed, "  it  would  be 
a  delightful  piece  of  wood  and  water,  where  he  might 
ramble  on  a  summer's  noon,  smoke  his  pipe,  and  enjoy 
himself  in  his  old  days :  " — thrice  honest  old  soul ! — 
he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  his  ninetieth  year,  just  as  he 
had  begun  to  blow  up  the  fish-pond. 

Let  no  one  ridicule  the  whim-whams  of  my  grand- 
father. If— and  of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  for  wise 
men  have  said  it— if  life  be  but  a  dream,  happy  is  he 
who  can  make  the  most  of  the  illusion. 

Since  my  grandfather's  death,  the  hall  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  true  old  cavaliers, 
like  himself,  who  gloried  in  observing  the  golden 
rules  of  hospitality ;  which,  according  to  the  Cockloft 
principle,  consist  in  giving  a  guest  the  freedom  of  the 
house,  cramming  him  with  beef  and  pudding,  and,  if 
possible,  laying  him  under  the  table  with  prime  Port, 
Claret,  and  Madeu-a.  Tlie  mansion  appears  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  jirily  god,  and  abounds  with 
monuments  sacred  to  conviviality.  Every  chest  of 
drawers,  clothes-press,  and  cabinet,  is  decorated  with 
enormous  china  punch-bowls,  which  Mrs  Cockloft  has 
paraded  with  much  ostentation,  particularly  in  her 
favourite  red  damask  bed-chamber ;  and  in  which  a 
projector  might  find  room  to  practise  his  experiments 
on  fleets,  diving-bells,  and  sub-marine  boats. 

I  have  before  mentioned  cousin  Christopher's  pro- 
found veneration  for  antique  furniture;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  old  hall  is  furnished  in  much  the  same 
style  with  the  house  in  town.  Old-fashioned  bed- 
steads, with  high  testers;  massy  clothes-presses,  stand- 
uig  most  majestically  on  eagles'  claws,  and  ornament- 
ed with  a  profusion  of  shining  brass  handles,  clasps 
and  hinges;  and  around  the  grand  parlour  are  solenm- 
If  arranged  a  set  of  high-backed,  leather-bottomed, 
massy,  mahogany  diairs,  that  always  remind  me  of 
the  formal  long-waisted  belles,  who  flourished  in  stays 
and  buckram,  about  the  time  they  were  in  fashion. 

If  I  may  judge  from  their  height,  it  was  not  the 
fashion  for  gentlemen  in  those  days  to  loll  over  the 
back  of  a  lady's  chair,  and  whisper  in  her  ear  what 
might  be  as  well  spoken  aloud; — at  least  they  must 
have  been  Patagonians  to  have  effected  it.  WUl  Wi- 
zard declares  that  he  saw  a  little  fat  German  gallant 
attempt  once  to  whisper  Miss  Barbara  Cockloft  in  this 
manner,  but  being  unluckUy  caught  by  the  chin,  he 
dangled  and  kicked  about  for  half  a  minute,  before  he 
could  And  terra  firma; — but  Will  is  much  addicted  to 
hyperbole,  by  reasonof  his  having  been  a  great  traveller. 

But  what  the  Cocklofts  more  es[)ecially  pride 
themselves  upon  is  the  possession  of  several  family 
portraits,  which  exhibit  as  honest  a  set  of  square, 
portly,  well  fed  gentlemen,  and  gentlewomen,  as  ever 
grew  and  flourished  under  the  pencil  of  a  Dutcli 
painter.  Old  Christopher,  who  is  a  complete  ge- 
nealogist, has  a  story  to  tell  of  each ;  and  dilates  with 


copious  eloquence  on  the  great  services  of  the  general 
in  lai^e  sleeves,  during  the  old  Frendi  war ;  and  on 
the  piety  of  the  lady  in  bine  velvet,  who  so  attentively 
peruses  her  book,  and  was  once  celebrated  for  a  beau- 
tiful arm ;  but  much  as  I  reverence  my  illustrious  an- 
cestors, I  And  little  to  admire  in  their  biography, 
except  my  cousin's  memory ;  which  is  most  provok- 
ingly  retentive  of  every  uninteresting  particular. 

My  allotted  chamber  in  the  hall  is  the  same  that  was 
occupied  in  days  of  yore  by  my  honoured  uncle  John. 
The  room  exhibits  many  memorials  which  recall  to 
my  remembrance  the  solid  excellence  and  amiable  ec- 
centricities of  that  gallant  old  lad.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece hangs  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady  dressed  in  a 
flaring,  long-waisted,  blue  silk  gown;  be-flowered, 
and  be-furbelowed,  and  be-cuffed,  in  a  most  abundant 
manner.  She  holds  in  one  hand  a  book,  which  she 
very  complaisantly  neglects,  to  turn  and  smite  on  the 
spectator;  in  the  other  a  flower,  which  I  hope,  for 
the  honour  of  dame  Nature,  was  the  sole  production 
of  the  painter's  imagination ;  and  a  little  behind  her  is 
something  tied  to  a  blue  riband ;  but  whether  a  little 
dog,  a  monkey,  or  a  pigeon,  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  future  commentators. — Thb  little  damsel, 
tradition  says,  was  my  uncle  John's  third  flame;  and 
he  would  infallibly  have  run  away  with  her,  could  he 
have  persuaded  her  into  the  measure;  but  at  that 
time  ladies  were  not  quite  so  easily  mn  away  with  as 
Columbine;  and  my  uncle,  failing  in  the  point,  took 
a  lucky  thought,  and  with  great  gallantry  ran  off  with 
her  picture ;  which  he  conveyed  in  triumph  to  Cock- 
loft-hall, and  hung  up  in  his  bed-chamber  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  enterprising  spirit.  The  old  gentleman 
prided  himself  mightily  on  his  chivalric  maneeuvre; 
always  chuckled,  and  pulled  up  his  stock  when  he 
contemplated  the  picture,  and  never  related  the  ex- 
ploit without  winding  up — "  I  might,  indeed,  have 
carried  off  the  original,  had  I  chose  to  dangle  a  little 
longer  after  her  chariot  wheels;— for,  to  do  the  girt 
justice,  I  believe  she  had  a  liking  for  me ;  but  I  always 
scorned  to  coax,  my  boy — always, — 'twas  my  way." 
My  uncle  John  was  of  a  happy  temperament ;— I 
would  give  half  I  am  worth  for  his  talent  at  self-conso- 
lation. 

The  Miss  Cocklofts  have  made  several  spirited  at- 
tempts to  introduce  modem  furniture  into  the  hall, 
but  with  very  indifferent  success.  Modem  style  has 
always  been  an  object  of  great  annoyance  to  honest 
Christopher,  and  is  ever  treated  by  him  with  sove- 
reign contempt,  as  an  upstart  intrader.  It  is  a  com- 
mon observation  of  his,  that  your  old-fashioned  sub- 
stantial furniture  bespeaks  the  respectability  of  one's 
ancestors,  and  indicates  that  the  family  has  been  used 
to  hold  up  its  head  for  more  than  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  whereas  the  fragile  appendages  of  modem  style 
seem  emblems  of  mushroom  gentility;  and,  tohis  mind, 
predict  that  the  family  dignity  will  moulder  away  and 
vanish  with  its  transient  Anery.  The  same  whim- 
wham  makes  him  averse  to  having  his  honsosurronnd- 
ed  with  poplars;  which  he  stigmatizes  aS  mere  up- 
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tet>,  just  fit  to  ornament  the  shin^e  palaces  of 
■odrn  gentry,  and  characteristic  of  tlie  establish- 
uskHtey  decorate.     Indeed,  so  far  does  he  carry 
toneration  for  antique  trumpery,  that  he  can  scarce- 
irce  the  dost  brushed  from  its  resliag-place  on  the 
Mastiaaed  testers,  or  a  gray-bearded  spider  dis- 
i^Kd  bom  his  ancient  inheritance,  without  groan- 
■f,  and  I  once  saw  him  in  a  transport  of  passion, 
aJereiny's  knocking  down  a  mouldering  martin- 
mp,  irith  his  tennis-ball,  which  had  been  set  up  in 
Ike  bUer  days  of  my  grandbther.    Another  object 
•f  bis  peculiar  afTection  is  an  old  English  cherry-tree, 
vliicfa  leans  against  a  comer  of  the  hall;  and  whether 
(be  house  supports  it,  or  it  supports  the  house,  would 
be,  I  betieve,  a  qnestion  of  some  difiicnlty  to  decide. 
It  is  held  sacred  by  friend  Christopher  because  he 
plmled  and  reared   it  himself,  and  had  once  well 
nigh  broken  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  one  of  its  branches. 
This  B  one  of  bis  favourite  stories ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  befiere,  that  if  the  tree  were  ont  of  the  way,  the 
M  i;eatleinan  woold  foi^et  the  whole  afbir :  which 
venU  be  a  great   pity.      The   old  tree  has  long 
aoce  ceased  bearing,  and  is  exceedingly  inflrm ; — 
efoy  letnpesl  robs  it  of  a  limb ;  and  one  would  sup- 
pose, fraiu  thebmentations  of  my  friend  on  such  oc- 
caMons,  that  he  had  lost  one  of  his  own.    He  often 
cootemfilates  i(  in  a  half-melancholy,  half-moralizing 
biunoor.— "Together,"  he  says,  "have  we  flourish- 
ed, and  together  shall  we  wither  away : — a  few  years, 
and  both  oar  heads  will  be  laid  low ;  and  perhaps  my 
noulderiiig  bones  may,  one  day  or  other,  mingle  with 
the  dnst  of  the  tree  I  have  planted."    He  often  lan- 
eiet,  be  says,  that  it  rejoices  to  see  him  when  he  revi- 
als  the  lull ;  and  that  its  leaves  assume  a  brighter 
To^nre,  as  if  to  welcome  his  arrival.    How  whimsi- 
taHj  are  oar  tenderest  feelings  assailed !    At  one  time 
the  aid  tree  had  (Mmded  a  withered  branch  before 
MiM  Baihara's  window,  and  she  desired  her  father 
loonier  the  gardener  to  saw  it  off.    I  shall  never 
fai^et  the  old  man's  answer,  and  the  look  that  accom- 
pwied  it.    "  What,"  cried  he,  "  lop  off  the  limbs  of 
■r  cfaeny-tree  in  its  old  age  ? — why  do  you  not  cut 
iff  ibe  gray  locks  of  your  poor  old  father?" 

Od  ny  readers  yawn  at  this  long  family  detail  ? 
Hey  me  welcome  to  throw  down  our  work,  and  ne- 
vaiuuuL  it  again.  I  have  no  care  for  such  ongra- 
iiled  ipirits,  and  will  not  throw  away  a  thoii.'^^hl  on 
■■Caflbem.  Full  often  have  I  contributed  to  their 
^iMment,  and  have  I  not  a  right  for  once  to  consult 
iBftw?  Who  is  there  that  does  not  fondly  turn  at 
•■■■H  finger  round  those  scenes  whicli  were  once 
dkekaaiof  his  boyhood,  ere  \i\^  heart  grew  lieavy 
aadhaheal  waxeti  ^ray;  and  to  dwell  with  fond  a(- 
fx6m  «a  the  friends  who  liavc  twined  themselves 
naaibkbart — mingled  in  all  his  enjoyments — con- 
10  all  his  felicities  ?  If  there  be  any  who 
I  relish  these  enjoyments,  let  them  despair— for 
^  have  been  so  soiled  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
I  lo  be  incapable  of  tasting  some  of  the  purest 
I  that  survive  the  periotl  of  youth. 


To  such  as  have  not  yet  lost  the  rural  feeling,  I  ad- 
dress this  sunple  family  picture;  and  in  honest  sincer- 
ity of  heart  I  invite  them  to  turn  aside  from  bustle, 
care,  and  toil,  to  tarry  with  me  for  a  season  in  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  the  Cocklofts. 

I  was  really  apprehensive,  on  reading  the  following 
effusion  of  Will  Wizard,  that  he  still  reUined  that 
pestilent  hankering  after  puns  of  which  we  lately  con- 
victed bun.  He,  however,  declares  that  he  is  fully 
authorized  by  the  example  of  the  most  popular  critics 
and  wits  of  the  present  age,  whose  manner  and  mat- 
ter he  has  closely,  and  he  flatters  himself  successfully, 
copied  in  the  subsequent  essay. 

THEATRICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

BI   WILLIAH   WUIBD,  BSQ. 

The  uncommon  healthiness  of  the  season,  occasion- 
ed, as  several  learned  physicians  assure  me,  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  influenza,  has  encouraged  the  chief- 
tain of  our  dramatic  corps  to  marshal  his  forces,  and 
commence  the  campaign  at  a  much  earlier  day  than 
usual.  He  has  been  induced  to  take  the  field  thus 
suddenly,  I  am  told,  by  the  invasion  of  certain  foreign 
marauders,  who  pitched  tlieir  tents  at  Vauxhall  Gar- 
den during  the  warm  months,  and  taking  advantage 
of  his  army  being  disbanded  and  dispersed  in  sammer- 
quaiters,  committed  sad  depredations  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  his  territories— carrying  off  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  winter  harvest,  and  murdering  some  of 
his  most  distinguished  characters. 

It  is  true  tliese  hardy  invaders  have  been  reduced 
to  great  extremity  by  the  late  heavy  rains,  which  in- 
jured and  destroyed  much  of  their  camp  equipage, 
besides  spoiling  the  best  part  of  their  wardrobe.  Two 
cities,  a  triumphal  car,  and  a  new  moon  for  Cinde- 
rella, together  with  the  barber's  boy  who  was  em- 
ployed every  night  to  powder  it  and  make  it  shine 
white,  have  been  entirely  washed  away;  and  the  sea 
has  become  very  wet  and  mouldy— insomuch  that 
great  apprehensions  are  entertained  that  it  will  never 
be  dry  enough  for  use.  Add  to  thb,  the  noble  county 
Paris  had  the  misfortune  to  tear  his  corduroy  breeches 
in  the  scuffle  with  Borneo,  by  reason  of  tlie  tomb  being 
very  wet,  which  occasioned  him  to  slip;  and  he  and 
his  noble  rival  possessing  but  one  poor  pair  of  satin 
ones  between  them,  were  reduced  to  considerable 
shifts  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their  respective  houses. 
In  spite  of  these  disadvantages  and  untoward  circum- 
stances, they  have  continued  to  enact  most  intrepidly 
— performing  with  much  ease  and  confidence,  inas- 
much as  they  were  seldom  pestered  with  an  audience 
to  criticise  and  put  them  out  of  countenance.  It  is 
rumoiu-ed  that  the  last  heavy  shower  has  absolutely 
dissolved  tlie  company,  and  that  our  manager  has 
nothing  further  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter. 

The  theatre  opened  on  Wednesday  last  with  great 
eclat,  as  we  critics  say,  and  almost  vied  in  brilliancy 
with  that  of  my  superb  friend  Consequa  in  Canton; 
where  the  castles  were  all  ivory,  the  sea  mother-of- 
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pearl,  the  skies  gold  and  silver  leaf,  and  the  outside 
of  the  boxes  inlaid  with  scallop  shell-work.  Those 
who  want  a  better  description  of  ttie  theatre  may  as 
well  go  and  see  it,  and  then  they  can  judge  for  them- 
selves. For  the  gratification  of  a  higlily  respectaUe 
class  of  readers,  who  love  to  see  every  thing  on  pa- 
per, I  had  indeed  prepared  a  circumstanlial  and  truly 
incomprehensible  account  of  it,  such  as  your  traveller 
always  fills  his  book  with,  and  wliich  I  defy  the  most 
intelligent  architect,  even  the  great  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  to  understand.  I  had  jumbled  cornices,  and 
pilasters,  and  pillars,  and  capitals,  and  triglyplis,  and 
modules,  and  plinths,  and  volutes,  and  perspectives, 
and  fore-shortenings,  helter-skelter;  and  had  set  all 
the  orders  of  architecture,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
etc.  together  by  the  ears,  m  order  to  work  out  a  sa- 
tisfoctory  description;  but  the  manager  having  sent 
me  a  polite  note,  requesting  that  I  would  not  take  off 
the  sharp  edge,  as  he  whimsically  expresses  it,  of  pu- 
blic curiosity,  thereby  diminishuig  the  receipts  of  his 
house,  I  have  willingly  consented  to  oblige  him,  and 
have  left  my  description  at  the  office  of  our  publisher, 
where  any  person  may  see  it,  provided  he  applies  at 
a  proper  hour. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  giving  vent  to  the  sa- 
tisfoction  I  received  from  the  excellent  performances 
of  the  different  actors,  one  and  all ;  and  particularly 
the  gentlemen  who  shifted  the  scenes,  who  acquitted 
themselves  throughout  with  great  celerity,  dignity, 
pathos,  and  effect.  Nor  must  I  pass  over  the  peculiar 
merits  of  my  friend  John,  who  gallanted  off  the  chairs 
and  tables  in  the  most  dignified  and  circumspect  man- 
ner. Indeed  I  have  had  freqnent  occasion  to  applaud 
the  correctness  with  which  this  gentleman  fulfils  the 
parts  allotted  to  him,  and  consider  him  as  one  of  the 
best  general  performers  in  the  company.  My  friend, 
the  Cockney,  found  consideraUe  foult  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  John  shoved  a  huge  rock  from  behind 
the  scenes,  maintaining  that  he  should  have  put  his 
left  foot  forward  and  pushed  it  with  his  right  hand, 
that  being  the  method  practised  by  bis  contemporaries 
of  the  royal  theatres,  and  universally  approved  by 
their  best  critics.  He  also  took  exceptions  to  John's 
coat,  which  be  pronounced  too  short  by  a  foot  at 
least — particularly  when  he  turned  his  back  to  the 
company.  But  I  look  upon  these  objections  in  the 
same  light  as  new  readings,  and  insist  that  John  shall 
be  allowed  to  manoeuvre  his  chairs  and  tables,  shove 
his  rocks,  and  wear  his  skurts  in  that  style  whidi  his 
genius  best  affects.  My  hopes  in  the  rising  merit  of 
this  favourite  actor  daily  increase ;  and  I  would  hint 
to  the  manager  the  propriety  of  giving  him  a  beneflt, 
advertising  in  the  usual  style  of  play-bills,  as  a 
"  springe  tocatcb  woodcocks,"  that  between  the  play 
and  force  John  will  nuike  a  boic — for  that  night  only ! 

I  am  told  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make 
the  exhibitions  of  this  season  as  ^endid  as  possible. 
Several  expert  rat-catchers  have  been  sent  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  to  catch  white  mice  for  the 
grand  pantooaime  of  Cinderella.    A  nest-fkill  of  little 


squab  Cnpids  have  been  taken  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  Communipaw  :  they  are  as  yet  but  half  Hedged, 
of  the  true  Holland  breed,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  able 
to  fly  about  by  the  middle  of  October — olho^ise 
they  will  be  suspended  about  the  stage  by  the  waist- 
band, like  little  alligators  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  as 
the  pantomime  must  positively  be  performed  by  that 
time.  Great  pains  and  expense  have  been  incurred 
in  the  importation  of  one  of  the  most  portly  pump- 
kins in  New-England ,  and  the  public  may  be  assured 
there  is  now  one  on  board  a  vessel  from  New-Haveo, 
which  will  contain  Cinderella's  coach  and  six  with  per- 
fect ease,  were  the  white  mice  even  ten  times  as  large. 

Also  several  barrels  of  hail,  rain,  brimstone,  aiid 
gunpowder,  are  in  store  for  melo-drames — of  which 
a  number  are  to  be  played  off  this  winter.  It  is  fur- 
thermore whispered  me  that  the  great  thunder-drum 
has  been  new  braced,  and  an  expert  performer  on 
that  instrument  engaged,  who  will  thunder  in  plain 
English,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  most  illiterate 
hearer.  This  will  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  miser- 
able Italian  tbunderer,  employed  last  winter  by  Mr. 
Cioeri,  who  performed  in  such  an  unnatural  and  out- 
landish tongue,  that  none  but  the  scholars  of  Signior 
Da  Ponte  could  understand  liim.  It  will  be  a  further 
gratification  to  the  patriotic  audience  to  know  that 
the  present  tbunderer  is  a  fdlow-countryman,  bom 
at  Dnnderbergh  among  the  echoes  of  the  highlandu ; 
and  that  he  thunders  with  pecuUar  emphasis  and 
pompous  enunciation,  in  the  true  style  of  a  fourth  of 
July  orator. 

In  addition  to  all  these  additions,  the  mam^er  has 
provided  an  entu-e  new  snow-storm — the  very  sight 
of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  a  shawl  over  every 
naked  bosom  in  the  theatre.  The  snow  is  perfectly 
fresh,  havii^  been  manufactured  last  August. 

N.  B.  The  outside  of  the  theatre  has  been  orna- 
mented with  a  new  chimney ! ! 


fio.  XT.— TBOBSDAY,  OCTOBER  I,  ISOT. 

SKETCHES  FROM  NATURE. 

BT  IKTBOXY  ETEBGIEEN,  GENT. 

The  brisk  north-westers,  which  prevailed  not  long 
since,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  belles,  beaux,  and  wild  pigeons  in  their  fashionable 
northon  tour,  and  turning  them  bank  to  the  more 
balmy  region  of  the  south.  Among  the  rest,  I  was 
encountered,  full  butt,  by  a  blast  which  set  my  teeth 
chattering,  just  as  I  doubled  one  of  the  frowning 
bluf&  of  the  Mohawk  mountains,  in  my  route  to  Nia- 
gara; and  feeing  about  incontinently,  I  forthwith 
scudded  before  the  wind,  and  a  few  days  since  ar- 
rived at  my  old  quarters  in  New-York.  Hy  first, 
care  on  returning  from  so  long  an  absence  was  to  visit 
the  worthy  bmily  of  the  Cocklofts,  whom  I  foand 
safe  burrowed  in  their  country  mansion.  On  in- 
quiring for  my  highly-respected  coadjutor,  Langstaff, 
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I  toned,  with  great  concern,  that  he  had  relapsed 

iatifle  of  his  eccentric  fits  of  the  spleen,  ever  since 

Ik  ai  of  a  turtle  dinner  given  by  old  Cockloft  to 

tMr«f  the  neighbouring  sqnires;  wherein  the  old 

aatenan  had  achieved  a  glorious  victory,  in  laying 

jjaot  Launcelot  fairiy  under  the  table.    Langstaff, 

Am^  fond  of  the  social  board,  and  cheerful  glass, 

Id  liwininates  any   excess,  and  has  an  invincible 

msioa  to  getting  mellow ;  considering  it  a  wilful 

«alngeon  the  sanctity  of  imperial  mind,  a  senseless 

dnaof  the  body,  and  an  unpardonable,  because  a 

rahoUry,  prostration  of  both  mental  and  personal 

dignity.    I  bare  heard  him  moralize  on  the  subject, 

in  a  style  that  would  have  done  honour  to  Michael 

Casao  faimself ;  but  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  known, 

lU»  antipathy  rather  arises  from  his  having,  as  the 

pfatase  is,  bat  a  weak  head,  and  nerves  so  extremely 

tenatire,  that  he  is  sure  to  suffer  severely  from  a 

fro&;  and  will  groan  and  make  resolutions  against  it 

far  a  week  afterwards.     He  therefore  took  this  wag- 

Siriics|daitof  old  Christopher's,  and  the  consequent 

(fBann^  wludi  he  underwent,  in  high  dudgeon;  had 

kc^almf  fromocHnpany  for  a  fortnight,  and  appeared 

to  be  raefilating  some  deep  plan  of  retaliation  upon 

bis  mMiietwic  old  crony.    He  had,  however,  for 

the  last  day  or  two,  shown  some  symptoms  of  conva- 

kseence;  badlistened,  withoatmore  than  half  a  dozen 

twildies  of  impatieoce,  to  one  of  Christopher's  nn- 

wmM-imuij..  long  stories — and  even  was  seen  to  smile, 

far  the  one  hnndred  and  thirtieth  time,  at  a  venei'able 

ioke  originally  borrowed  from  Joe  Miller,  but  which, 

by  Alt  of  hmg  occapancy,  and  fkequent  repetition, 

the  oU  gentleman  now  firmly  believes  happened  to 

bJmBdrMmewfaere  in  New-En^and. 

As  1  am  wdl  acquainted  with  Lannnelot's  haunts,  I 
»oo  foond  him  oat.  He  was  lolling  on  his  favourite 
baaeh,  ruddy  constructed  at  the  foot  of  an  old  tree, 
wiiicfa  is  full  of  fantastical  twists,  and  with  its  spread- 
■■g  bnncfaes  forms  a  canopy  of  luxuriant  foliage. 
This  tree  is  a  kind  of  chronicle  of  the  short  reigns  of 
im  ooeie  John's  mistresses ;  and  its  trunk  is  sorely 
•Bunded  with  carvings  of  true  lover's  knots,  hearts, 
dMg,  Banes,  and  inscriptions! — frail  memorials  of 
of  the  £air  dames  who  captivated  the  wan- 
fancy  of  that  old  cavalier  in  the  days  of  his 
nmance.  Lanncelot  holds  this  tree  in  par- 
•icuurre.-arii,  its  he  does  every  thing  else  connected 
vitb  \bt  menjory  of  his  gowl  uncle  Jolin.  He  \vas 
icdaiag,  in  one  of  his  usual  brown  studies,  :i;^ainst 
■is  koiiL,  and  gazing  pensively  upon  the  river  that 
SHcd^  by,  washing  the  drooping  branches  of  the 
dwarf  vHdws  that  fringed  its  bank.  My  appearance 
foow.d  boa  : — he  grasped  my  hand  with  his  usual 
wmmOi,  md  with  a  tremulous  but  close  pressure, 
ipate  that  his  heart  entered  into  the  sahita- 
Atter  a  nuiirf)er  of  afTectionate  inquiries  and  fe- 
icb  as  friendship,  not  form,  dictated,  he 
to  relapse  into  his  rormer  flow  orthnurrlii .  and 
toRMne  the  chain  of  ideas  my  appearance  had  broken 
l**ann«it. 


"  I  was  reflecting,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  Anthony, 
upon  some  observations  I  made  in  our  last  number; 
and  considering  whether  the  sight  of  olgects  once  dear 
to  the  affections,  or  of  scenes  where  we  have  passed 
different  happy  periods  of  early  life,  really  occasions 
most  enjoyment  or  most  regret.    Renewing  our  ac- 
quaintance with  well-known  but  long-separated  ob- 
jects revives,  it  is  true,  tlie  recollection  of  former 
pleasures,  and  touches  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the 
heart;  as  the  flavour  of  a  delicious  beverage  will  re- 
main upon  the  palate  long  after  the  cup  has  parted 
from  the  lips.    But,  on  the  other  liand,  my  friend, 
these  same  objects  are  too  apt  to  awaken  us  to  a  keener 
recollection  of  what  we  were  when  they  once  delight- 
ed us ;  and  to  provoke  a  mortifying  and  melancholy 
contrast  with  what  we  are  at  present.    They  act,  in 
a  manner,  as  mile-stones  of  existence,  showing  us  how 
far  we  have  travelled  in  the  journey  of  life; — how 
much  of  our  weary  but  fascinating  pilgrimage  is  ac- 
complished.   I  look  round  me,  and  my  eye  fondly  re- 
cognises the  fiekis  I  once  sported  over,  the  river  in 
which  I  once  swam,  and  the  orchard  I  intrepidly  rob- 
bed in  the  halcyon  days  of  boyhood.    The  fields  are 
still  green,  the  river  still  rolls  unaltered  and  undimi- 
nished, and  the  orchard  is  still  flourishing  and  fruit- 
ful ;— it  is  I  only  am  changed.    The  thoughtless  flow 
of  mad-cap  spirits  that  nothing  could  depress ; — the 
elasticity  of  nerve  that  enabled  me  to  bound  over  the 
field,  to  stem  the  stream,  and  climb  the  tree ;  the 
'  sunshine  of  the  breast'  that  beamed  an  illusive  charm 
over  every  object,  and  created  a  paradise  around  me  I 
—where  are  they? — the  thievish  lapse  of  years  has 
stolen  them  away,  and  left  in  return  nothing  but  gray 
hairs,  and  a  repining  spirit."    My  friend  Lanncelot 
concluded  his  harangue  with  a  sigh,  and  as  I  saw  he 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  a  whole  legion  of  the 
blues,  and  just  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  one  of  bis 
whimsical  and  unreasonable  fits  of  melancholy  abs- 
fraction,  I  proposed  a  walk : — he  consented,  and  slip- 
ped his  left  arm  in  mine;  and  waving  in  the  other  a 
gold-headed  thorn  cane,  bequeathed  him  by  his  uncle 
John,  we  slowly  rambled  along  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Langstaff,  though  possessing  great  vivacity  of  tem- 
per, is  most  wofuUy  subject  to  these  "  thick-coming 
fancies;"  and  I  do  not  know  a  man  whose  animal 
spirits  do  insult  him  with  more  jUtings,  and  coquet- 
ries, and  slippery  tricks.    In  these  moods  he  is  often 
visited  by  a  whim- wham  which  he  indulges  in  common 
with  the  Cocklofts.    It  is  that  of  looking  back  with 
regret,  conjuring  up  the  phantoms  of  good  old  times, 
and  decking  them  in  imaginary  finery,  with  the  spoils 
of  his  fancy  :  like  a  good  widow  lady,  regretting  the 
loss  of  the  "  poor  dear  man,"  for  whom,  while  living, 
she  cared  not  a  rush.    I  have  seen  him  and  Pindar, 
and  old  Cockk>ft,  amuse  themselves  over  a  bottle  with 
their  youthful  days,  until,  by  the  time  they  had  be- 
come what  is  termed  merry,  they  were  the  most  mi- 
serable beings  m  existence.    In  a  similar  humour  was 
Launcelot  at  present,  and  I  knew  the  only  way  was 
to  let  him  moralize  himself  out  of  it. 
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.  Onr  ramble  was  soon  intermpted  by  the  appearance 
of  a  personage  of  no  little  importance  at  Ck)cklofl-hall : 
—for,  to  let  my  readers  into  a  family  secret,  friend 
Chrbtopher  is  notoriously  hen-pecked  by  an  old  negro, 
who  has  whitened  on  the  place,  and  is  his  master,  al- 
manac, and  counsellor.  My  readers,  if  haply  they 
have  sojourned  in  the  country,  and  become  conver- 
sant in  rural  manners,  must  have  observed,  that  there 
is  scarce  a  little  hamlet  but  has  one  of  these  old  wea- 
ther-beaten wiseacres  of  negroes,  who  ranks  among 
the  great  characters  of  (he  place.  He  is  always  resort- 
ed to  as  an  oracle  to  resolve  any  question  about  the 
weather,  fishing,  shooting,  fanning,  and  horse^octor- 
ing ;  and  on  such  occasions  will  slouch  his  remnant  of  a 
bat  on  one  side,  fold  his  arms,  roll  his  white  eyes,  and 
examine  the  sky,  with  a  look  as  knowing  as  Peter  Pin- 
dar'smagpie wlien  peepingintoa  marrow-bone.  Sucha 
sage  curmudgeon  is  old  Ca;sar,  whoacts  as  friend  Cock- 
loft's prime  minister  or  grand  vizier;  assumes,  when 
abroad,  hb master'sstyleand  title;  to  wit, 'Squire  Cock- 
loft ;  and  is,  in  effect,  absolute  lord  and  ruler  of  the  soil. 

As  he  passed  us,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  with  an  air  of 
somctliing  more  than  respect ;— it  partook,  I  thought, 
of  affection.  "  There,  now,  b  another  memento  of 
the  kind  I  have  been  noticing,"  said  Launcelot; 
"  Qpsar  was  a  bosom  friend  and  chosen  playmate  of 
cousin  Pindar  and  myself,  when  we  were  boys.  Ne- 
ver were  we  so  happy  as  wlien,  stealing  away  on  a 
holiday  to  the  hall,  we  ranged  about  the  fields  with 
honest  Ctesar.  lie  was  particularly  adroit  in  making 
our  quail-traps  and  fishing  rods ;  was  always  the  ring- 
leader in  the  schemes  of  frolicksome  mischief  per- 
petrated by  the  urchins  of  the  neighbourhood ;  con- 
sidered himself  on  an  equality  with  the  best  of  us; 
and  many  a  liard  battle  have  I  had  with  him,  about  a 
division  of  the  spoUs  of  an  orchard,  or  the  title  to  a 
bird's  nest.  Many  a  summer  evening  do  I  remember, 
when,  huddled  together  on  the  steps  of  the  hall  door, 
Oesar,  willi  hb  stories  ofghosts>  goblins,  and  witches, 
would  put  us  all  in  a  panic,  and  people  every  lane, 
and  church-yard,  and  solitary  wood,  with  imaginary 
beings.  In  process  of  time,  he  became  the  constant 
attendant  and  Man  Friday  of  cousin  Pindar,  whenever 
be  went  sparking  among  the  rosy  country  girls  of  the 
neighbouring  farms;  and  brought  up  tlie  rear  at  every 
rustic  dance,  when  he  would  mingle  in  the  sable  group 
that  always  thronged  the  door  of  merriment;  and  it 
was  enough  to  put  lo  the  rout  a  host  of  splenetic  imps 
to  see  hb  mouth  gradually  dilate  from  ear  to  ear,  with 
pride  and  exultation,  at  seeing  how  neatly  Master  Pin- 
dar footed  it  over  the  floor.  Cesar  was  likewise  the 
chosen  confidant  and  special  agent  of  Pindar  in  all  hb 
loveaffairs,  until, as  hb  evil  stars  would  liaveit,  on  being 
entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  a  poetic  billet-doux  toone 
of  hb  patron's  sweethearts,  he  look  an  unlucky  notion 
to  send  it  to  lib  own  sable  dulcinea ;  who,  not  being 
able  to  read  it,  took  it  to  her  mistress;— and  so  (he  whole 
.nffair  was  blown.  Pindar  was  universally  roasted, 
and  Ca-sar discharged  forever  from  hb  confidence. 

■•Poor  Capsarl — he  has  now  grown  old,  like  hb 


young  masters,  but  he  still  remembers  old  times ;  and 
will,  now  and  then,  remind  me  of  them  as  he  lights 
me  to  my  room,  and  lingers  a  lillle  while  to  bid  me 
a  good  night. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Evergreen,  the 
honest  simple  old  creature  has  a  warm  corner  in  my 
heart;  I  don't  see,  for  my  part,  why  a  body  may  not 
like  a  negro  as  well  as  a  white  man ! " 

By  the  time  these  biographical  anecdotes  were 
ended,  we  had  reached  the  stable,  into  which  we  in- 
voluntarily strolled,  and  found  Cxsar  busily  employed 
in  rubbing  down  the  horses — an  office  he  would  not 
entrust  to  any  body  else;  having  contracted  an  affec- 
tion for  every  beast  in  the  stable,  from  their  being 
descendants  of  the  old  race  of  animals,  hb  youthful 
contemporaries.  Caesar  was  very  particular  in  giving 
us  (heir  pedigrees,  together  with  a  panegyric  on  the 
swiftness,  bottom,  blood,  and  spirit  of  their  sires. 
From  these  he  digressed  into  a  variety  of  anecdotes, 
in  which  Launcelot  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  on 
which  the  old  negro  dwelt  with  all  the  garrulity  of 
age.  Honest  Langstaff  stood  leaning  with  hb  arm 
over  (he  back  of  his  favourite  steed,  old  Killdeer;  and 
I  could  perceive  he  Ibtened  to  Casar's  simple  detaik 
with  (hat  fond  attention  with  which  a  feeling  heart 
will  hang  over  narratives  of  boybh  days.  Hb  eye 
sparkled  with  animation,  a  glow  of  youthful  fire  stole 
across  hb  pale  >isage;— he  nodded  with  smiling  ap- 
probation at  every  sentence — chuckled  at  every  ex- 
ploi(;  laughed  heartily  at  the  story  of  hb  once  having 
smoked  out  a  country  singing-school  with  brimstone 
and  assaf(Btida;  and  slipping  a  piece  of  money  into 
old  Cesar's  hand  to  buy  himself  a  new  tobacco-box, 
he  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  hnrried  out  of  the  stable 
brimful  of  good-nature.  "  'Tb  a  pestilent  old  rogae 
for  talking,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  he ; "  but  you  must 
not  find  fault  with  him,  the  creature  means  well."  I 
knew,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  made  this  apology, 
honest  Cesar  could  not  have  given  him  half  the  sa- 
tisfaction had  he  talked  like  a  Cicero  or  a  Solomon. 

Launcelot  returned  to  (he  house  with  me  in  the  best 
possible  humour  :— the  whole  family,  who  In  truth 
love  and  honour  bim  firom  their  very  souls,  were  de- 
lighted to  see  (he  sunbeams  once  more  play  in  hb  conii- 
(enance.  Every  one  seemed  (o  vie  who  should  talk  the 
most,  tell  the  longest  stories,  and  be  most  agreeable; 
and  Will  Wizard,  who  had  accompaniedme  in  my  visit, 
declared,  as  he  lighted  hb  cigar,  which  had  gone  out 
forty  times  in  the  course  of  one  of  hb  oriental  tales, — 
that  he  had  not  passed  so  pleasant  an  evening  since  the 
birth-night  ball  of  the  beauteous  empress  of  Ilayti. 

ON  GMATNESS. 

Bt  LiONCKLOT  llRGSTtFT,  ESQ. 

[  Tlie  following  ess«y  was  wrillf  n  by  mjr  frKiid  LangsJafT,  in  one 
of  the  paroxyHiu  othix  aplenelic  coinplaiot ;  and,  (ur  aught  I  Imow. 
may  liave  been  efTectiial  in  restoring  him  lo  good  hirniour.— A. 
mental  discharge  of  the  kind  has  a  remarkable  tendency  towanU 
sweetening  the  temper.— and  Launcelot  is  at  this  moment  one  of 
the  besl-natured  men  In  existence.— /4.  Everfretfi.  ] 

We  have  more  than  once,  in  (he  course  of  onr 
work,  been  most  jocosely  familiar  with  great  per- 
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iaoagS)»l,  in  truth,  ti'eated  them  witli  as  little  cere- 

moBT,  lepect,  and  consideration,  as  if  they  had  been 

ogriwt  ijorticalar  friends.  Now,  we  would  not  suffer 

llKWrtiiication  or  having  our  readers  suspect  us  of 

m  'minacf  of  the  kind ;  assuring  them  we  are  ex- 

iRwif  choice  in  our  intimates,  and  uncommonly 

dmnspect  in  avoiding  connesioos  with  all  doubtful 

(tandas;  particalarly  pimps,  bailiff,  loltery-bro- 

fan,  efaevaliers  of  industry,  and  great  men.    The 

vwid  in  general  is  pretty  well  aware  of  what  is  to 

keaadenlnod  by  the  former  classes  of  delinquents; 

tat  as  the  latter  has  never,  I  believe,  been  specifically 

defined,  and  as  we  are  determined  to  instruct  oar 

leaders  to  the  extent  of  our  abilities,  and  their  limited 

anpehoKioa,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  let  them 

taam  vfaat  we  understand  by  a  great  man. 

Fifat,  Ifaerefore,  let  us  (editoi-s  and  kings  are  al- 
wits  ftani )  premise,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
gralus; — ooe  conferred  by  lleaven — the  exalted 
oabiitTof  the  soul ; — the  other,  a  spurious  distinction, 
enceBdered  by  the  mob,  and  lavislied  upon  its  fa- 
mBiies.  The  former  of  these  distinctions  we  have 
ahndy  contemplated  with  reverence;  Itie  latter,  we 
vfl  take  thk  opportunity  to  stj'ip  naked  before  our 
■wighlcned  readers;  so  that  if  by  chance  any  of 
tea  are  held  in  ignominious  thraldom  by  this  base 
oafalian  of  false  coin,  they  may  forthwith  emanci- 
p<Hhn III  elves  fi-om  such  inglorious  delusion. 

ftka  ficdlious  value  given  to  individuals  by  public 

opnee,  as  hankers  give  an  impression  to  a  worthless 

i%tf paper;  Iberebj'  gaining  it  a  currency  for  inli- 

aMf  nore  than  its  intrinsic  value.    Every  nation 

Aailto peculiar  coin,  and  peculiar  great  men;  neitlier 

ef  vtneh  will,  for  the  most  part,  pass  current  out  of 

the  couDiry  where  they  are  stamped.      Your  true 

nob-created  great  man  is  like  a  note  of  one  of  the 

liuie  New-England  banks,  and  his  value  depreciates 

■a  proportion  to  the  distance  from  home.     In  Ens;- 

I— I,  a  great  nuin  is  he  wiio  has  must  rihaiuls  and 

pem-ffnts  on  his  coat,  most  horses  to  his  carriai^e, 

■oit  aervanls  in  his  retiuuc,  or  most  load-eaters  at 

Jmb  uUe ;  in  France,  he  who  can  most  dexterously 

1  bis  heels  above  his  head — Duporl  is  most  in- 

if  the  greatest  man  in  France! — wiieii  the 

'  is  absent.    The  greatest  man  in  China  is  lie 

■«*»  caa  trace  his  ancestry  np  to  the  moon ;  anil  in 

6m  cMuiiry  our  great  men  may  generally  luinl  down 

tbar  pedigree  until  it  burrow  in  the  dirt  like  a  rabbit. 

1»te  omeise ;  otir  great  men  are  liiose  who  are  most 

■*|W*crawnng,  and  have  the  happiest  facility  in 

•■W^j  and  winding  llieniselves  along  in  llie  dirt. 

"i*  ■■j  teon  a  paradox  to  many  of  my  readers, 

■^fc*.  ailfc  peat  good-nature  be  it  hinted,  are  too 

"T"' I*  liik  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  our  inva- 

Ittle  wiiiiip.  and  often  pass  over  llie  knowing  al- 

loaaa,  and  poignant  ineanin;^,  tliat  is  slily  couching 

*MeafA-    It  is  for  the  benelil  of  such  helpless  igno- 

nab,  irito  have  no  other  creed  hut  the  opinion  of 

lit  Mub,  ibat  I  shall  trace,  as  far  as  it  is  (tossible  to 

bim  ia  his    ascent  from  insignificance,— the 


rise,  progress,  and* completion  of  a  little  great  Mau. 

In  a  logocracy,  to  use  the  sage  Muslapha's  phra.se, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  great 
man  that  he  should  be  either  wise  or  vaHaiit,  upright 
or  honourable.  On  the  contrary,  daily  experience 
shows  that  these  qualities  rather  impede  his  prefer- 
ment; inasmuch  as  they  are  prone  to  render  him  too 
inflexibly  erect,  and  are  directly  at  variance  with  tliat 
wilIo\«7  suppleness  which  enables  a  man  to  wind, 
and  twist,  through  all  the  nooks  and  turns,  and  dark 
winding  passages,  that  lead  to  greatness.  The  grand 
requisite  for  climbing  the  rugged  hill  of  popularity, — 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  seat  of  power, — is  to  be 
useful.  And  here  once  more,  for  the  sake  of  our 
readers,  who  are  of  course  not  so  wise  as  ourselves,  I 
must  explain  what  we  understand  by  usefulness.  The 
horse,  in  his  native  state,  is  wild,  swift,  impetuous, 
full  of  majesty,  and  of  a  most  generous  spirit.  It  is 
then  the  aninial  is  noble,  exalted,  and  useless.  But 
entrap  hun,  manacle  him,  cudgel  him,  break  down  bis 
lofty  spirit,  put  the  curb  into  his  mouth,  the  load  upon 
his  back,  and  render  him  obedient  to  the  bridle  and 
the  lash,  and  be  becomes  useful.  Your  jackass  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  anunals  in  existence.  If  my  read- 
ers do  not  now  understand  what  I  mean  by  usefulness, 
I  give  them  all  up  for  most  absolute  nincoms. 

To  rise  in  this  country  a  man  must  first  desceml. 
The  aspuing  politician  may  be  compared  to  that  inde- 
fatigable bisect,  called  the  tumbler,  pronounced  by  a 
distinguished  personage  to  be  the  only  industrious 
animal  in  Virginia;  which  buries  itself  in  Tilth,  and 
works  in  the  dirt,  imtil  it  forms  a  little  ball,  wliidi  it 
rolls  laboriously  along,  like  Diogenes  his  tub;  some- 
times head,  sometimes  tail  foremost,  pilfering  from 
every  mud  hole,  and  increasing  its  ball  of  greatness 
by  the  contributions  of  the  kennel.  Just  so  the  can- 
didate for  greatness; — he  buries  himself  in  the  mob; 
laboiuis  in  dirt  and  obscurity,  and  makes  unto  himself 
the  rudiments  of  a  [K>pular  name  from  the  admiration 
and  praises  of  the  vulgar.  His  name  once  started, 
onward  he  goes,  pushing  it  before  him ;  collecting 
new  tributes  from  the  dregs  and  offals  of  society  as 
he  proceeds,  imtil,  having  gathered  together  a  mighty 
mass  of  popularity,  he  mounts  it  in  triumph;  is  hoist- 
ed into  office,  and  becomes  a  great  man,  and  a  ruler 
in  the  land.— AH  this  will  be  clearly  illustrated  by  a 
sketch  of  a  worthy  of  the  kind,  who  sprung  up  under 
my  eye,  and  was  hatched  from  the  dirt  by  the  broad 
rays  of  popularity,  which,  like  the  sun,  can  "breed 
maggots  in  a  dead  dog." 

Timothy  Dabble  was  a  young  man  of  very  promis- 
ing talents;  for  he  wrote  a  feir  hand,  and  had  thrice 
won  the  silver  medal  at  a  country  academy ;  he  was 
also  an  orator,  for  he  talked  with  emphatic  volubility, 
and  could  argue  a  fuU  hour,  without  lakuig  either 
side,  or  advancing  a  single  opinion;  he  had  still  far- 
ther requisites  for  eloquence ;  for  he  made  very  hand- 
some gestures,  bad  dimples  in  his  cheeks  when  he 
smiled,  and  enunciated  most  harmoniously  through 
his  noae.    lu  short,  nature  had  certainly  marked  him 
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out  for  a  great  man;  for  though  he  was  not  tall,  yet 
he  added  at  least  half  an  Inch  to  his  stature  by  elevat- 
ing his  head,  and  assumed  an  amazing  expression  of 
dignity  by  turning  up  his  nose  and  curling  his  nostrils 
in  a  style  of  conscious  superiority.  Convinced  by 
these  unequivocal  appearances,  Dabble'^  friends,  one 
and  all,  declared  that  he  was  undoubtedly  bom  to  be 
a  great  man,  and  it  would  be  his  own  fault  ifhe  were 
not  one.  Dabble  was  tickled  with  an  opinion  which 
coincided  so  happily  with  his  own,— for  vanity,  in  a 
confidential  whisper,  had  given  him  the  like  intima- 
tion; and  he  reverenced  the  judgment  of  his  friends 
because  they  thought  so  highly  of  himself; — according- 
ly he  set  out  with  a  determioation  to  become  a  great 
man,  and  to  start  in  the  scrub-race  for  honour  and 
renown.  How  to  attain  the  desired  prize  was  how- 
ever the  question.  He  knew,  by  a  kind  of  instinctive 
feeling,  which  seems  peculiar  to  groveling  minds, 
that  honour,  and  its  better  part— profit,  would  never 
seek  liim  out;  that  they  would  never  knock  at  his 
door  and  crave  admittance ;  but  must  be  courted,  and 
toiled  after,  and  earned.  He  therefore  strutted  forth 
into  the  highways,  the  market-places,  and  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people ;  ranted  like  a  true  cockerel  orator 
about  virtue,  patriotism,  and  liberty,  and  equality, 
and  himself.  Full  many  a  political  windmill  did  he 
battle  with ;  and  full  many  a  time  did  he  talk  himself 
out  of  breath,  and  his  hearers  out  of  their  patience. 
But  Dabble  found  to  his  vast  astonishment,  that  there 
was  not  a  notorious  political  pimp  at  a  ward  meeting 
but  could  out-talk  him;— and  what  was  still  more 
mortifying,  there  was  not  a  notorious  politiral  pimp 
but  was  more  noticed  and  caressed  than  hunself. 
The  reason  was  simple  enough;  while  he  harangued 
about  principles,  the  others  ranted  about  men;  where 
he  reprobated  a  political  error,  they  blasted  a  political 
character. — They  were,  consequently,  the  most  use- 
ful ;  for  the  great  object  of  our  political  disputes  is  not 
who  shall  have  the  honour  of  emancipating  the  com- 
munity from  the  leading-strings  of  delusion,  but  who 
siiall  have  the  profit  of  holding  the  strings  and  lead- 
ing the  community  by  the  nose. 

Dabble  was  likewise  very  loud  in  his  professions 
of  integrity,  incorruptibility,  and  disinterestedness ; 
words,  which,  from  being  filtered  and  refined  tluongh 
news-papers,  and  election  hand-bills,  have  lost  tiieir 
original  signification ;  and  in  the  political  dictionary 
are  synonymous  with  empty  pockets,  itching  palms, 
and  interested  ambition.  He,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
declared  that  he  would  support  none  but  honest  men; 
but  unluckily,  as  but  few  of  these  offered  themselves 
to  be  supported,  Dabble's  services  were  seldom  re- 
quired. He  pledged  himself  never  to  engage  in  party 
schemes,  or  party  politics,  but  lo  stand  up  solely  for  the 
broad  interests  of  liis  country.-^— So  he  stood  alone ; 
and  what  is  tlie  same  thing,  he  stood  still ;  for,  in  this 
country,  he  who  does  not  side  with  either  party  is 
like  a  body  in  a  vacuum,  and  must  for  ever  remain 
motionless. 

DabMe  was  immeasurably  surpiised  tliat  a  man  so 


honest,  so  disinterested,  and  so  sagacious  withal,  and 
one  too  who  had  the  good  of  his  country  so  much  at 
heart,  should  thus  remain  unnoticed  and  unapplaud- 
ed.  A  little  worldly  advice,  whispered  in  his  ear  by 
a  shrewd  old  politician,  at  once  explained  the  whole 
mystery.  "  He  who  would  become  great, "  said  he, 
"  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  greatness ;  and  rise 
by  regular  gradation,  like  the  master  of  a  vessel,  who 
commences  by  being  scrub  and  cabin-boy.  He  must 
fag  m  the  train  of  great  men,  echo  all  their  sentiments, 
become  their  toad-eater  and  parasite, — laugh  at  all 
their  jokes ;  and  above  all,  endeavour  to  make  them 
laugh :— if  you  only  make  a  great  man  laugh  novir 
and  then,  your  fortune  is  made.  Look  about  you, 
youngster,  and  you  will  not  see  a  single  little  great 
man  of  the  day  but  has  his  herd  of  retainers,  who  yelp 
at  his  heels,  come  at  his  whistle,  worry  whomever  he 
points  at,  and  think  themselves  fully  rewarded  by 
snapping  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  (h>m  his  table.  Talk 
of  patriotism  and  virtue,  and  incorruptibility ! — tut, 
man !  they  are  the  very  qualities  that  scare  muni- 
ficence, and  keep  patronage  at  a  distance.  Yon  might 
as  well  attempt  to  entice  crows  with  red  rags  and 
gunpowder.  Lay  all  these  scarecrow  virtues  aside, 
and  let  this  be  your  maxim,  that  a  candidate  for  po- 
litical eminence  is  like  a  dried  herring;  he  never  be- 
comes luminous  until  he  isporrupt.  " 

Dabble  caught  with  avidity  at  these  congenial  doc- 
trines, and  turned  into  his  predestined  ohannel  of 
action  willi  the  force  and  rapidity  of  a  stream  whidi 
has  for  a  while  been  restrained  from  its  natural  course. 
He  became  what  nature  had  fitted  him  to  be ; — his 
tone  softened  down  from  arrogant  self-«ufficlency  to 
tlte  whine  of  fawning  solicitation.  He  mingled  in  tlie 
gallierings  of  the  sovereign  people;  assumed  a  pa- 
triotic slovenliness  ofdress,  argued  most  logically  with 
those  who  were  of  his  own  opinion ;  and  slandered, 
with  aU  the  malice  of  hnpotence,  exalted  characters 
whose  orbit  he  despaired  ever  to  approach :— just  as 
that  scoundrel  midnight  tliief,  the  owl,  hoots  at  the 
blessed  light  of  the  sun ,  whose  glorious  lustre  he 
dares  never  contemplate.    He  likevrise  applied  him- 
self to  dischai^  the  honourable  duties  of  a  partisan  ; 
he  poached  about  for  private  slanders,  and  ribald  anec- 
dotes ;  he  folded  hand-bills — he  even  wrote  one  or  two 
himself,  which  he  carried  about  in  his  podcet  and 
read  to  every  body;  he  became  a  secretary  at  ward- 
meetings  ;  set  his  hand  to  divers  resolutions  of  patriotic 
impwt,  and  even  once  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  speech, 
in  which  he  proved  that  patriotism  was  a  virtue ; — 
tltat  the  reigning  bashaw  was  a  great  man ; — thai 
this  was  a  free  country,  and  he  himself  an  arrant  and 
incontestable  buzzard ! 

Dabtde  was  now  very  frequent  and  devout  in  his 
visits*  to  those  temples  of  politics,  popularity,  and 
smoke,  the  ward  porter-houses;  those  true  dens  of 
equality,  wliereall  ranks,  ages,  and  talents;  are  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  rude  familiarity.— 'Twas  here  his 
talents  expanded,  and  his  genius  swdled  up  into  its 
proper  size ;  like  the  load,  whidi  shrinking  ftom  balmy 
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^wAJKoad  Bonshlne,  flnds  his  congenial  honM 
■cmiiaddangeoiu,  and  there  noarisheshi*  venom, 
Bd  lioaB  his  deibnnity.    'Twas  here  he  reTelled 
vttAemoltitade  in  their  debaaches  on  patriotism 
wifKla ;  and  it  became  an  even  cliance  whether 
Utk  would  turn  out  a  great  man  or  a  great  drank- 
■ri.— fiat  DatMe  in  all  this  kept  steadily  in  his  eye  the 
dtf  deUy  tie  ever  worshipped — his  interest.    Having 
If  dnfiuniliarily  ingratiated  himself  with  the  mob, 
teftKame  wonderfully  potent  and  industrious  at  elec- 
liai;  knew  all  the  dens  and  cellars  of  profligacy  and 
iMmperanee ;  broaght  more  negroes  to  tlie  polls,  and 
kaev  lo  a  greatar  certainty  wliere  votes  could  be 
koigfat  kr  beer,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
eiertiaQi  in  the  cause,  his  persevering  industry,  his 
degrafiBg  compliance,  his  unresisting  humility,  his 
dependence,  at  length  caught  the  attention  of 
<f  Ihe  leaders  of  the  party  ;  who  was  pleased  to 
that  Dabble  was  a  very  nsefkil  fellow,  who 
go  an  lengths.    From  that  moment  his  fortune 
Bde; — he  was  hand  and  glove  with  orators 
aag-whaogers;  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  great 
sailes,  and  had  the  honour,  sundry  times,  of 
bands  with  dignitaries — during  elections. 
I  wll  not  faligne  myself  with  tracing  this  cater- 
■■  iQ  lus  slimy  prepress  from  worm  to  butterfly ; 
[thai  Dabble  bowed,  and  fawned,  and  sneaked, 
I,  and  libelled,  until  one  would  havethought 
itself  would  have  settled  down  into  des- 
ytk  There  was  no  knowing  how  long  he  might  have 
l^pwi  at  a  distance  from  his  hopes,  had  he  not  lucki- 
iftma  tarred  and  feathered  for  some  electioneering 
■■iiuiiL. — This  was  the  making  of  lilm  !     Let  not 
l^naders  stare — tarring  and  feathering  liere  is  equal 
ItfflMy  and  cropped  ears  in  England  j  and  either  of 
tee  kinds  of  martyrdom  will  ensure  a  [laliiot  the 
^■ipMliy  and  support  of  his  faction.     His  i)ailisans, 
fereren  be  liad  his  [larlisans,  look  his  case  into  consi- 
«leratioo — lie  had  been  kicked  and  culTed,  and  disgrac- 
ed, and  dislionoured  in  the  cause — he  had  licked  the 
tettttbe  feet  of  llie  mob — he  was  a  faithful  drudge, 
to  anger,  of  invincible  patience,  of  incessant  as- 
Ihorough-going  lo<jl,  who  could  he  curbed, 
and  directed  at  ple;isure— In  short,  he 
■M  Ihe  iui|>ortant  qualilications  for  a  lillle  great 
1,  and  he  was  accordingly  ushered  into  oflice  amid 
iaecbmations  of  the  party.    The  leading  men  com- 
his  usefulness,  the  multitude  his  republican 
',  and  theslang-whangers  vouched  for  his  pa- 
Since  his  elevation  he  has  discovered  indu- 
of  having  been  destined  for  a  great  maii. 
hisacquired  an  additional  elevation  of  several 
nifaat  now  he  appears  to  have  bidden  adieu 
ViM,and  to  have  set  his  thoughts  altogether 
•■  •'■Bgj  Atte ;  aiul  he  has  swelled  and  inflated  him- 
■Vto  audi  a  degree,  that  his  friends  are  under  ap- 
pwfcliuwiiB  (hat  he  will  one  day  or  other  explode  and 
Mivapiatea  torpedo. 


No.  XVL-THCatiUr.  OCTOBBB  la,  1107. 
STYLE  AT  BALLSTON. 

BY  WIU.ua  WIZABD,  ESQ. 

NoTwiTnaTA.\DiNG  Evergreen  has  never  been  a- 
broad,  nor  bad  bis  understanding  enlightened,  nor  his 
views  enlarged  by  that  marvellous  sharpener  of  the 
wits,  a  salt-water  voyage,  yet  he  is  tolerably  shrewd 
and  correct,  in  the  limited  sphere  of  his  observations, 
and  now  and  then  astounds  me  with  a  right  pithy 
remark,  which  would  do  no  discredit  even  io  a  man 
who  bad  made  the  grand  tour. 

In  several  late  conversations  at  Cockloft-hall,  he 
has  amused  us  exceedingly  by  detailing  sundry  par- 
ticulars concerning  that  notorious  slaughter-house  of 
time,  Ballston  Springs,  where  he  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  the  last  sununer.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  his  observations. 

Pleasure  has  passed  through  a  variety  of  significa- 
tions at  Ballston.  It  originally  meant  nothing  more 
than  a  relief  from  pain  and  sickness ;  and  the  patient 
who  had  journeyed  many  a  weary  mile  lo  the  SpringSj 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  emaciated  form,  called  it 
pleasure  when  he  threw  by  bis  crutches,  and  danced 
away  from  them  with  renovated  spirits,  and  limbs 
jocund  with  vigour.  In  process  of  lime  pleasure  un- 
derwent a  refinement,  and  appeared  in  the  likeness 
of  a  sober  unceremonious  couiitry-dance,  to  the  flute 
of  an  amateur,  or  the  three-stringed  fiddle  of  an  iti* 
nerant  country  musician.  Still  every  thing  bespoke 
that  happy  holiday  which  the  spirits  ever  enjoy,  when 
emancipated  from  the  shackles  of  formality,  ceremony, 
and  modern  politeness.  Things  went  on  cheerily, 
and  Ballston  was  pronounced  a  charming  humdrum 
careless  place  of  resort,  where  every  one  was  at  his 
ease,  and  might  follow  unmolested  the  bent  of  bis  hu- 
mour— provided  his  wife  was  not  there;  when,  lo! 
all  on  a  sudden^  Style  made  its  baneful  appearance 
in  the  semblance  of  a  gig  and  tandem,  a  pair  of  lea- 
ther breeches,  a  liveried  footman,  and  a  cockney! 
Since  that  fatal  era,  pleasure  has  taken  an  entire 
new  signiflcation,  and  at  present  means  nothing  but 

STYLE. 

The  worthy,  foshionable,  dashing,  good-for-nothing 
people  of  every  state,  who  had  rather  suffer  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  a  orowd  than  endure  the  monotony  of  their 
own  homes,  and  the  stupid  company  of  their  own 
thoughts,  flock  lo  the  Springs ;  not  to  enjoy  Ihe  plea- 
sures of  society,  nor  benefit  by  the  qualities  of  the 
waters,  but  to  exhibit  their  equipages  and  wardtubes,^ 
and  to  excite  the  admiration,  or,  what  is  much  more 
salisfoctory,  the  envy  of  their  fashionable  competitors. 
This  of  course  awakens  a  spirit  of  noble  emulatloa 
between  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern  states; 
and  every  lady  hereupon  finding  herself  charged  in  a 
manner  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  country's  dig- 
nity and  style,  dresses  and  dashes  and  sparkles,  with- 
out mercy,  at  her  competitors  from  other  parts  of  the 
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Union.  Thb  kind  of  rivalsliip  naturally  requires  a 
vast  deal  of  preparation  and  prodigious  quantities  of 
supplies.  A  sober  citizen's  wife  will  exhaust  half  a 
dozen  milliners'  shops,  and  sometimes  starve  her  fa- 
mily a  whole  season,  to  enable  herself  to  make  the 
Springs'  campaign  in  style.  She  repairs  to  tlie  seat 
of  war  with  a  mighty  force  of  trunks  and  bandboxes, 
like  so  many  ammunition-chesis,  filled  with  caps, 
hats,  gowns,  ribands,  shawls,  and  all  the  various  ar- 
tillery of  fashionable  warfare.  The  lady  of  a  southern 
planter  will  lay  out  the  whole  annual  produce  of  a 
rice  plantation  in  silver  and  gold  muslins,  lace  veils, 
and  new  liveries,  carry  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  on  her 
head,  and  trail  a  bale  of  Sea  Island  cotton  at  her  heels; 
while  a  lady  of  Boston  or  Salem  will  wTap  herself  up 
in  the  net  proceeds  of  a  cai^  of  whale  oU,  and  tie  oo 
her  hat  with  a  quintal  of  cod-fish. 

The  planters'  ladies,  however,  have  generally  the 
advantage  in  this  contest;  for,  as  it  is  an  incontestable 
fact,  tliat  whoever  comes  from  the  West  or  East  In- 
dies, or  Georgia,  or  the  Carolinas,  or  in  fact  any  warm 
climate,  is  immensely  rich,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
a  simple  cit  of  the  north  can  cope  with  them  in 
style.  The  planter,  therefore,  who  drives  four  horses 
abroad  and  a  thousand  negroes  at  home,  and  who 
flourishes  up  to  the  Springs  followed  by  half  a  score 
of  black-a-moors,  in  gorgeous  liveries,  is  unquestiou- 
ably  superior  to  (he  northern  merchant,  who  plods 
on  in  4  carriage  and  pair ;  which  being  nothing  more 
than  is  quite  necessary,  has  no  daim  whatever  to 
style.  He,  however,  has  his  consolation  in  feeling 
superior  to  the  honest  cit,  who  dashes  about  in  a 
simple  gig — he  in  return  sneers  at  the  country  squu-e, 
who  jogs  along  with  his  scrubby  long-eared  pony  and 
saddle-bags;  and  the  squire,  by  way  of  taking  satis- 
fiiction,  would  make  no  scruple  to  run  over  the  un- 
obtrusive pedestrian,  were  it  not  that  the  last,  being 
the  most  independent  of  the  whole,  might  chance  to 
break  his  head  by  way  of  retort. 

The  great  misfortune  is,  tliat  this  style  is  supported 
at  such  an  expense  as  sometimes  to  encroach  on  the 
pocket,  and  to  occasion  very  awkward  embarrass- 
ments to  the  tyro  of  fashion.  Among  a  number  of 
instances,  Evei^reen  mentions  the  fate  of  a  dashing 
blade  from  the  south,  who  made  his  entrie  with  a 
tandem  and  two  outriders,  by  tlie  aid  of  which  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  ail  the  ladies,  and  caused  a 
coolness  between  several  young  couples  who,  it  was 
thought  before  his  arrival,  had  a  considerable  kind- 
ness for  each  other.  In  tlie  coturse  of  a  fortnight  his 
tandem  disappeared! — the  class  of  good  folk,  who 
seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  world  but  pry  into 
other  people's  affairs,  began  to  stare!  in  a  little  time 
longer  an  outrider  was  missing! — this  increased  the 
alarm,  and  it  was  consequently  whispered  that  he 
bad  eaten  the  horses  and  drank  (he  negro.— N.  B. 
Southern  gentlemen  are  very  apt  to  do  this  on  an 
emergency. — Serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
about  the  fate  of  the  remaining  servant,  which  were 
soon  verified  by  Lis  actually  vanishiog;  and  in  "  one 


little  month"  the  dashing  Gandiuian  modestly  took 
his  departure  in  the  stage  coach— universally  re- 
gretted by  the  friends  who  had  generously  reUeved 
him  Grom  his  cumbrous  load  of  style. 

Evergreen,  in  the  course  of  his  detail,  gave  very 
melanclioly  accounts  of  a  famine  which  raged  with 
great  violence  at  the  Springs.  Whether  this  was 
owing  to  the  appetites  of  the  company,  or  to  the  scar- 
city which  prevailed  at  the  inns,  he  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  say ;  but  he  declares  that  he  was  for  several 
days  in  imminent  danger  of  starvation,  owing  to  his 
being  a  little  loo  dilatory  in  his  attendance  at  the 
dinner-table.  He  relates  a  number  of ' '  moving  acci- 
dents," which  befell  many  of  the  company  in  their 
zeal  to  get  a  good  seat  at  dinner;  on  wluch  occasion  a 
kind  of  scrub-race  always  took  place,  wherem  a  vast 
deal  of  jockeying  and  unfaur  play  was  shown,  and  a 
variety  of  squaU)les  and  unseemly  altercations  oc- 
curred. But  when  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  it 
was  truly  an  awful  sight  to  behold  (he  confusion,  and 
to  hear  the  tumultuous  uproar  of  voices  crying  out, 
some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another,  to  the  tuneful 
accompaniment  of  knives  and  forks,  rattling  with  all 
the  energy  of  hungry  impatience. — The  feast  of  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapiths  was  nothing  when  compar- 
ed with  a  dinner  at  llie  Great  House.  At  one  time, 
an  old  gentleman,  whose  natural  irascibility  was  a 
little  sharpened  by  the  gout,  had  scalded  his  throat, 
by  gobbiuig  down  a  bowl  of  hot  soup  in  a  vast  hurry, 
in  order  to  secure  the  first  fruits  of  a  roasted  partridge 
before  it  was  snapped  up  by  some  hungry  rival,  when, 
just  as  he  was  whetting  his  knife  and  fork,  prepara- 
tory for  a  descent  on  the  promised  land,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  it  transferred,  bodily,  to  the  plate 
of  a  squeamish  tittle  damsel  who  was  taking  the  wa- 
ters for  debility  and  loss  of  appetite.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  patience  of  old  Crusty ;  he  thrust  his 
fork  into  the  partridge,  whipt  it  into  his  dish,  and 
cutting  off  a  wing  of  it—"  Permit  me,  Miss,  to  help 
you,"  cried  he,  presenting  the  morsel— then  growling 
to  himself,  as  he  dispatched  Itie  remainder,  "  Oons ! 
what  should  such  a  littie  chalky-faced  puppet  do  with 
a  whole  partridge !  "—At  anoUier  time  a  mighty  sweel 
disposed  old  dowager,  who  loomed  magnificenUy  at 
the  table,  liad  a  sauce-boat  launched  upon  the  capa- 
cious lap  of  a  silver-sprigged  muslin  gown,  by  the 
manceuvring  of  a  little  politic  Frencliman,  who  was 
dexterously  attempting  to  make  a  lodgment  under 
the  covered  way  of  a  chicken-pie  :— human  nature 
could  not  bear  it! — the  lady  bounced  round,  and, 
with  one  box  on  the  ear,  drove  the  luckless  wight  to 
utter  annihilation. 

But  these  little  cross  accidents  are  amply  compensate 
ed  by  the  great  variety  of  amusements  whicli  abound 
at  this  charmuig  resort  of  beauty  and  Eashion.— In  the 
morning  tiie  company,  each  like  a  jolly  bacchanalian,, 
with  glass  in  hand,  sally  forth  (o  the  Springs ;  where 
the  gentlemen,  wlio  wish  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able, have  an  opportunity  of  dipping  themselves  inlo 
(he  good  (pinion  of  the  ladies ;  and  it  is  truly  delecl- 
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dicitm  \rith  \rhat  prace  and  adroitness  Ihey  per- 
hn  llii  kigratialing  feat.  Anthony  says  that  it  is 
tmm  to  behold  the  quantity  of  water  the  ladies 
M  «  this  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
iipdiie  for  breakfast.  He  assares  me  he  has  been 
pant  when  a  young  lady,  of  nnparalleled  delicacy, 
tsti  off,  in  the  space  of  a  minnte  or  two,  one-and- 
ncity  tumblers  and  a  \rine-glass  full.  On  my  ask- 
K  Anthony  \vhether  the  solicitude  of  the  by-stand- 
at  was  not  greatly  awakened  as  to  what  might  be 
Ik  effects  of  this  debauch ,  he  replied,  that  the  la- 
fa  at  BaUston  bad  become  such  ^eat  sticklers  for 
(kedocttine  of  eraporation,  that  no  gentleman  ever 
Ttntnred  to  renuHistrate  against  this  excessive  drink- 
K.  tor  fear  of  bringing  his  philosophy  into  contempt. 
The  most  notorioos  water-drinkers,  in  particular, 
were  coDtina^lly  holding  forth  on  the  surprising 
qniduies  vith  which  the  Ballston  waters  eyaporated ; 
md  xTeni  gentlemen,  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
qontioa  this  female  philosophy,  were  held  in  high 
(fispieaMre. 

After  breakfast,  every  one  chooses  his  amusement. 

Some  take  a  ride  into  the  pine  woods,  and  enjoy  the 

varied  and  romantic  scenery  of  burnt  trees,  post  and 

rail  tcDcn,  pine-Bats,  polatoe  patches,  and  log  huts ; 

others  scramble  np  the  surrounding  sand-hills,  that 

look  like  the  abodes  of  a  giganUc  race  of  ants;  take  a 

peepatodierand-biUs  beyond  them;  and  then— come 

down  ^n.    Others  who  are  romantic,  and  sundry 

yomg  ladies  insist  npon  being  so  whenever  they  visit 

UieSlpriBgs,  or  go  any  where  into  the  country,  stroll 

aionr  the  borders  of  a  little  swampy  brook  that  drags 

iiwlf  ahM^  like  an  alexandrine,  and  that  so  lazily,  as 

■ot  to  make  a  single  mnrmnr ; — watching  the  little 

tadpries  as  they  frolic,  right  flippantly,  in  the  muddy 

riream,  and  listening  to  the  inspiring  melody  of  the 

bogs  that  croak  npon  its  borders.    Some  play  at  bil- 

■■■ds,  nme  play  the  fiddle,  and  some— play  the  fool; 

Ike  latter  bring  the  most  prevalent  amusement  at 


TkeK,  together  with  abundance  of  dancing,  and  a 

fn^jpooB  deal  of  sleeping  of  afternoons,  make  up  the 

nriety  of  pleasures  at  the  Springs.— A  delicious  life  of 

laasitode  and  fatigue ;  of  laborious  dissipa- 

1  listless  idleness ;  of  sleepless  nights,  and  days 

tpiftiB  d»t  dosing  insensibility  which  ever  succeeds 

taL   tkm  and  then,  indeed,  the  influenza,  the 

iMHiiAiigae,  or  some  such  pale-faced  intruder, 

■ifkappen  to  throw  a  momenlary  damp  on  Ihe 

feiirily;  but  on  the  whole,  Ever;;reeti  de- 

,  Ballston  wanis  only  six  things;  to  wit — 

§•••'  •■  good  wine,  a:ooil  living,  good  beds,  good 

(i*p>R,aad  good  humour,  to  be  the  most  cncliant- 

t^  piMFB  the  world ; — excepting  Botany  Bay,  Mus- 

fiiio  Cm,  Dismal  Swamp,  and  the  Black  Hole  at 

Qfewa.. 

'  TV  IMtA  imln-  will  have  Crit  himnclf  qiiilc  al  linme  in  Ihc 
«ilki><>«ay.  M  il9  satire  is  jusl  as  a|)|Kicable  to  the  soiioly 
Mionabk-  Malirin;;  places  ai  I'l  tho  n.ilaliirs  (if  n.ilWon. 


LETTER 

nOH  HUSUPHA   RlB-1-DliB  lELI  IBtN, 

To  A$em  Haechem.  principal  Slme-drivtr  to  hi«  Bighnet$ 
the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli. 

[the  following  letter  rrom  the  saj;e  Hnstapha  has  cost  oa  more 
trouble  to  decipher  and  reader  into  tolerable  Engtish,  than  any 
hitherto  published.  It  was  full  of  blots  and  erasures,  particularly 
the  latter  part,  which  we  have  no  doubt  was  penned  in  a  moment 
of  great  wrath  and  indignation.  Mustapha  has  oltrn  a  rambling 
mode  of  writing,  and  bis  thoughts  lake  such  unaccountable  turns, 
that  it  is  difOcult  to  tell  one  moment  where  he  will  lead  you  the 
next  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  commeacement  of  his 
letters,  which  seldom  bear  much  analogy  to  the  subsequent  parts  i 
—he  sets  off  with  a  flourish,  like  a  dramatic  hero,— asstunes  an 
air  of  great  pomposity,  and  struts  up  to  his  sntiject  mounted  most 
lolUly  on  stilts.— £.  Langstaff.  ] 

AuoNG  the  variety  of  principles  by  which  mankind 
are  actuated,  there  is  one,  my  dear  Asem,  which  I 
scarcely  know  whether  to  consider  as  sprin^g  itom 
grandeur  and  nobility  of  mind,  or  from  a  reGned 
species  of  vanity  and  egotism.  It  is  that  singular, 
although  almost  universal,  desire  of  living  in  the  me- 
mory of  posterity ;  of  occupying  a  share  of  the  world's 
attention,  when  we  shall  long  since  have  ceased  to  be 
susceptible  either  of  its  praise  or  censure.  Most  of 
the  passions  of  the  mind  are  bounded  by  the  grave ; 
— sometimes,  indeed,  an  anxious  hope  or  trembling 
fear  will  venture  beyond  the  clouds  and  darkness  that 
rest  upon  our  mortal  horizon,  and  expatiate  in  bound- 
less futurity ;  but  it  is  only  this  active  love  of  fame 
which  steadily  contemplates  its  fruition,  in  the  ap- 
plause or  gratitude  of  future  ages. — Indignant  at  the 
narrow  limits  which  circumscribe  existence,  ambition 
is  for  ever  struggling  to  soar  beyond  them ;— to  triumph 
over  space  and  time,  and  to  bear  a  name,  at  least, 
above  the  inevitable  oblivion  in  which  every  thing 
else  that  concerns  us  must  be  initplved.  It  is  this, 
my  friend,  which  prompts  the  patriot  to  his  most 
heroic  achievements;  which  inspires  the  sublimest 
strains  of  the  poet,  and  breathes  ethereal  fire  into  the 
productions  of  the  painter  and  the  statuary. 

For  this  the  monarch  rears  the  lofty  column;  the 
laurelled  conqueror  claims  the  triumphal  arch ;  while 
the  obscure  individual,  who  has  moved  in  an  humbler 
sphere,  asks  but  a  plain  and  simple  stone  to  mark  his 
grave,  and  bear  to  the  next  generation  this  important 
truth,  that  he  was  bom,  died — and  was  buried.  It 
was  this  passion  which  once  erected  the  vast  Numi- 
dian  piles,  whose  ruins  we  have  so  often  regarded 
with  wonder,  as  the  shades  of  evening— fit  emblems 
of  oblivion — gradually  stole  over  and  enveloped  them 
in  darkness.— It  was  this  which  gave  being  to  those 
sublime  monuments  of  Saracenic  magnificence,  which 
nod  in  mouldering  desolation,  as  the  blast  sweeps 
over  our  deserted  plains. — How  futile  are  all  our  ef- 
forts to  evade  the  obliterating  hand  of  time !  As  I 
traversed  the  dreary  wastes  of  Egypt,  on  my  journey 
to  Grand  Cairo,  I  slopped  my  camel  for  a  while,  and 
contemplated,  in  awful  admiration,  the  stupendous 
pyramids.  An  appalling  silence  prevailed  around — 
such  as  reigns  in  the  wilderness  when  the  tempest  Is 
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hushed,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  have  retired  to  their 
dens.  The  myriads  that  had  once  been  employed  in 
rearing  these  lofty  mementoes  of  human  vanity,  whose 
bosy  hum  once  enlivened  the  solitude  of  the  desert — 
had  ail  been  swept  from  the  earth  by  the  irresistible 
arm  of  death — all  were  mingled  with  their  native 
dust— all  were  forgotten!  Even  the  mighty  names 
which  these  sepulchres  were  designed  to  perpetuate 
had  long  since  faded  from  remembrance:  history  and 
tradition  aflurded  but  vague  conjectures,  and  the  py- 
ramids imparted  a  liumiliating  lesson  to  the  candidate 
for  immortality. — Alas!  alas!  said  I  to  myself,  how 
mutable'are  the  foundations  on  which  our  proudest 
hopes  of  future  fame  are  reposed !  He  who  imagines 
he  has  secured  to  himself  the  meed  of  deathless  re- 
nown, indulges  iu  deluding  visions,  which  only  be- 
speak the  vanity  of  thedreamer.  The  storied  obelisk — 
the  triumphal  arch — the  swelling  dome — shallerumble 
into  dust,  and  the  names  they  would  preserve  from 
oblivion  shall  often  pass  away  before  their  own  dura- 
tion is  accomplished. 

Yet  this  passion  for  fame,  however  ridiculous  in  the 
eye  of  the  pliilosopher,  deserves  respect  and  conside- 
ration, from  having  been  the  source  of  so  many  il- 
lustrious actions;  and  hence  it  has  been  the  practice, 
in  all  enlightened  governments,  to  perpetuate,  by 
monuments,  the  memory  of  great  men,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  respect  for  the  illustriousdead,  and  to  awaken 
in  the  bosoms  of  posterity  an  emulation  to  merit  the 
same  honourable  distinction.  The  people  of  the  Ame- 
rican logocracy,  who  pride  themselves  upon  improv- 
ing on  every  precept  or  example  of  ancient  or  modem 
governments,  have  discovered  a  new  mode  of  excit- 
ing this  love  of  glory— a  nuMle  by  which  they  do  ho- 
nour to  their  great  men,  even  in  their  life-time. 

Thou  must  have  observed  by  this  time,  that  they 
manage  every  thing  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; and  doubtless  in  tlie  best  possible  manner, 
seeing  they  have  denominated  tliemselves  "  the  most 
enlightened  people  under  the  son."  Thou  wilt  tliere- 
fore,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  know  how  they  contrive 
to  honour  the  name  of  a  living  patriot,  and  what  un- 
heard-of monument  they  erect  in  memory  of  his 
acfaievements.  By  the  fiery  beard  of  the  mighty 
Barbarossa,  but  I  can  scarcely  preserve  the  sobriety 
of  a  true  disciple  of  Mahomet  while  I  tell  thee ! — 
Wilt  thou  not  smile,  O  mussulman  of  invincible  gra- 
vity, U>  learn  that  they  honour  their  great  men  by 
eating,  and  that  the  only  trophy  erected  to  their  ex- 
ploits is  a  public  dinner!  But  trust  me,  Asem,  even 
in  this  measure,  whimsical  as  it  may  seem,  the  phi- 
losophic and  considerate  spirit  of  this  people  is  ad- 
mirably displayed.  Wisely  concluding,  that  when 
the  hero  is  dead  he  becomes  insensible  to  the  voice 
of  fame,  the  song  of  adulation,  or  the  ^lendid  trophy, 
they  have  determined  that  he  shall  enjoy  his  quantum 
of  celebrity  while  living,  and  revel  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a  nine  days'  immortality.  The  barbarous 
nations  of  antiquity  immolated  human  victims  to  the 
memory  of  their  lamented  dead,  but  the  enlightened 


Americans  offer  up  whole  hecatombs  of  geese  and 
calves,  and  oceans  of  wine,  in  honour  of  the  illustri- 
ous living ;  and  the  patriot  has  tlie  felicity  of  hearing 
from  every  qnarter  the  vast  exploits  in  gluttony  and 
revelling  that  have  been  celebrated  to  the  glory  of 
his  name. 

No  sooner  does  a  citizen  signalize  hunself  m  a  con- 
spicuous manr.er  in  the  service  of  his  country,  than 
all  the  gormandizers  assemble,  and  discharge  the  na- 
tional debt  of  gratitude — by  giving  him  a  dinner : 
not  that  he  really  receives  all  the  luxuries  provided 
on  this  occasion — no,  my  friend,  it  is  ten  chances  to 
one  that  the  great  man  does  not  taste  a  morsel  from 
the  table,  and  is,  perhaps,  five  hundred  miles  distant; 
and,  to  let  thee  into  a  melancholy  fact,  a  patriot,  un- 
der this  economic  government,  may  be  often  in  want 
of  a  dinner,  while  dozens  are  devoured  in  his  praise. 
Neither  are  these  repasts  .spread  out  fbr  the  hungry 
and  necessitous,  who  might  otherwise  be  lilled  with 
food  and  gladness,  and  inspired  to  shout  forth  the  il- 
lustrious name,  which  liad  been  the  means  of  their 
enjoyment— far  from  this,  Asem,  it  is  the  rich  only 
who  indulge  m  the  banquet :  those  who  pay  for  the 
dainties  are  alone  privileged  to  enjoy  them ;  so  that, 
while  opening  their  purses  in  honour  of  the  patriot, 
they,  at  the  same  time,  fulfil  a  great  maxim,  wliich 
in  this  country  comprehends  all  the  rules  of  prudence, 
and  alt  the  duties  a  man  owes  to  himself— namely^ 
getting  the  worth  of  their  money. 

In  process  of  time  this  mode  of  testifying  public 
applause  has  been  found  so  marvellously  agreeable, 
that  they  extend  it  to  events  as  well  as  characters, 
and  eat  in  triumph  at  the  news  of  a  treaty — at  the  an- 
niversary of  any  grand  national  era,  or  at  tlie  gaining 
of  that  splendid  victory  of  the  tongue — an  election. 
Nay,  so  far  do  they  carry  it,  that  certain  days  are  set 
apart,  when  the  guzzlers,  the  gormandizers,  and  tlie 
wine-bibbers  meet  together  to  celebrate  a  grand  indi- 
gestion, in  memory  of  some  great  event;  and  every 
man,  in  the  zeal  of  patriotism,  gets  devoutly  drunk — 
"as  the  act  directs."  Then,  my  friend,  mayest  tboa 
behold  tlie  sublime  spectacle  of  love  of  country,  de- 
vating  itself  from  a  sentiment  into  an  appetite,  whet- 
ted to  the  quick  with  the  cheering  prospect  of  tables 
loaded  with  the  fat  things  of  the  land.  On  this  oc- 
casion every  man  is  anxious  to  fall  to  work,  cram  him- 
self in  honour  of  the  day,  and  risk  a  surfeit  in  the 
glorious  cause.  Some,  I  have  been  told,  actually 
bst  for  four-and-twenty  hours  preceding,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  do  greater  honour  to  the  feast;  and 
certainly,  if  eating  and  drinking  are  patriotic  rites,  be 
who  eats  and  drinks  most,  and  proves  himself  the 
greatest  glutton ,  is,  undoubtedly ,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed patriot.  Such,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  opi- 
nion here;  and  they  act  up  to  it  so  rigidly,  that  by 
the  time  it  is  dark,  every  kennel  in  the  neighbour- 
hood teems  with  illustrious  members  of  the  sovereign 
people,  waltowuig  in  their  congenial  element  of  mod 
and  mire. 

These  patriotic  feasts,  or  ratlier  national  monu- 
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BCBti,  m  patronised  and  promoted  by  certain  infe- 
liar  aSs,  called  A  Iderraen,  who  are  coinmonly  com- 
piontal  with  their  direction.    These  dignitaries, 
8£r«I  ean  learn,  are  generally  appointed  on  ae- 
Mdaf  iheir  great  talents  for  ealing, — a  qoalification 
fg^uij  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  their  oQicial 
^bilK.    Tbey  hold  frequent  meetings  at  taverns  and 
Ms,  where  they  enter  into  solemn  oopsultalions 
k  tiie  benefit   of  lobsters  and  turtles ; — establish 
fUesnne  regulations  for  the  safety  and  preserva- 
lioiof  fish  and  wild-fowl; — appoint  the  season  most 
pnper  fix-  eating  oysters ; — uiqaire  into  tlie  economy 
gfurems,  the  character  of  publicans,  andliie  abilities 
«f  ihdr  eooks ;  and  discuss,  most  learnedly,  the  merits 
of  a  bowl  of  soap,  a  chicken-pie,  or  a  haunch  of  veni- 
nn.    In  a  word,  the  alderman  lias  absolute  control 
in  ail  matter  of  eating,  and  superintends  the  whole 
police  of— the  belly. — Having,  in  the  prosecution  of 
tfadr  iffiportant  oEQce,  signalized  themselves  at  so  ma- 
Bj  paUic festivals;  having  gorged  so  often  on  patriot- 
ism and  pudding,  and  entombed  so  niany  great 
■ames  in  their  extensive  maws ;  thou  wilt  easily 
eoncdve  that  tbey  wax  portly  apace,  that  they  fitten 
on  tbe  fame  of  n^faly  men,  and  that  ttieir  rotundity, 
like  tbe  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  mountains  of  llieir 
cmmtiy,  mast  be  on  a  great  scale !    Even  so,  my 
Mend;  and  when  I  sometimes  see  a  portly  alder- 
man, fol^  along,  and  swelling  as  if  he  had  the 
world  ooder  his  waistcoat,  I  cannot  help  looking  upon 
liioi  as  a  walking  monunient,  and  am  often  ready  to  ex- 
claim—"  Tell  me,  thou  majestic  mortal,  thoa  breathing 
ataowib!  to  what  illustrious  character,  what  mighty 
ewBt.  does  that  capaaous  carcass  of  thine  bear  testi- 
■iwy?" 

Bat  tboBgh  the  enlightened  citizens  of  tbj?  logo- 
crac;  eat  in  honoor  of  their  friends,  yet  tliey  drink 
destnictian  to.  their  enemies. — Yea,  Asem,  woe  unto 
Iboae  who  are  doomed  to  undergo  the  public  ven- 
geance, at  a  public  dinner.    No  sooner  are  the  viands 
nmand,  than  tbey  prepare  for  merciless  and  exter- 
miiatin^  bostiUties.     They  drink  Uie  intoxicating 
jnceof  the  grape,  out  of  little  glass  cups,  and  over 
flKh  drai^fat  pronounce  a  short  sentence  or  prayer. 
— !(oi  sDch  a  prayer  as  thy  virtuous  heart  would  dic- 
tate, thy  pioos  lips  give  utterance  to,  my  good  Asem ; 
— Mt  a  tiibate  of  thanks  to  all  bountifiU  Allah,  nor  an 
kiwMr  supplicatiun  for  liis  ble^tn;;  uii  the  draiigiit ! 
—Sa,  oiy  friend,  it  is  merely  a  toast,  that  is  to  say, 
a  fahaae  tribute  of  flattery  to  llicir  demagogues;^ 
ahfcuMul  sally  of  affected  sentiment  or  national  ego- 
••■»; «,  what  is  more  despicable,  a  malediction  on 
ttcviiaies;  an  empty  tlireat  of  vengeance,  or  a 
peiiiiaD  kr  their  destruction !    For  toasts,  thou  must 
k«W,  jRjBother  kind  of  missile  weapon  in  a  logo- 
oacj,  aid  are  levelled  from  afar,  like  the  annoying 
«n»w of  the  Tartars. 

Oh,  Asem ;  couidst  tliou  but  witness  one  of  tliese 
fXrinie,  U>ese  monumental  dinnei-s;- how  furiously 
•a  tame  of  patriotism  blazes  forUi,  how  suddenly 
%Iiaifaisiiannies,  subjugate  whole  countries,  and 


exterminate  nations  m  a  bumper, — thou  wouldst 
more  than  ever  admire  the  force  of  tiiat  omnipotent 
weapon  the  tongue.  At  these  moments  every  oowanl 
becomes  a  hero,  evei^  ragamuffm  an  invincible  war- 
rior; and  tbe  most  zealous  votaries  of  peace  and  quiet 
forget,  for  a  while,  their  cherislied  maxims,  and  join 
in  the  furious  attack.  Toast  succeeds  toast; — kmgs, 
emperors,  bashaw?,  are  like  chaff  before  the  tempesl. 
The  inspired  patriot  vanquishes  fleets  with  a  suigle 
gun-boat,  and  swallows  down  navies  at  a  draqgbt; 
until,  overpowered  witli  victory  and  wine,  he  sinks 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  dead  drunk  in  his  country's 
cause.  Sword  of  the  puissant  Klialid !  what  a  display 
of  valour  is  herel  the  ^ns  of  Afric  are  hardy,  brave, 
and  enterprising,  but  they  can  achieve  nothing  like 
this. 

Happy  would  it  be  if  this  mania  fur  toasting  extend- 
ed no  farther  than  to  the  expression  of  national  re- 
sentment. Though  we  might  smile  at  the  impotent 
vapouring  and  windy  hyperbole,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished, yet  we  would  excuse  it,  as  the  unguarded 
overQowings  of  a  heart  glowing  with  national  injn- 
ries,  and  indignant  at  the  insults  offered  to  its  coun- 
try. But  alas,  my  friend,  private  resentment,  indi- 
vidual hatred,  and  the  illiberal  spirit  of  party,  are  let 
loose  on  these  festive  occasions.  Even  the  names  of 
individuals,  of  imoffending  felk>w-citizens,  afe  some- 
times dragged  forth  to  undergo  the  slanders  and  exe- 
crations of  a  distempered  herd  of  revellers. ' — Head 
of  Mahomet! — how  vindictive,  bow  insatiably  vin- 
dictive must  be  tliat  spirit,  which  can  drug  the  man- 
tling bowl  with  gall  and  bitterness,  and  indulge  an 
angry  passion  in  the  moment  of  rejoicing !— "  Wine," 
says  then:  poet,  "  is  like  sunshine  to  the  heart,  which 
under  its  generous  influence  expands  with  good-will, 
and  becomes  the  very  temple  of  philanthropy." 
Strange,  that  in  a  temple  consecrated  to  such  a  divin- 
ity there  should  remain  a  secret  corner,  pcdiuled  by 
the  lurkings  of  malice  and  revenge;  strange,  that  in 
the  full  flow  of  social  enjoyment  these  votaries  of 
pleasure  can  turn  aside  to  call  down  curses  on  tlie 
head  of  a  fellow-creature. — Despicable  souls !  ye  are 
unworlliy  of  being  citizens  of  tliis  "  most  enlightened 
country  under  the  sun : "  ratlier  herd  witli  the  mur- 
derous savages  who  prowl  the  mountains  of  Tihcsli ; 
who  slain  their  midnight  orgies  with  the  blood  of  tlie 
innocent  wanderer,  and  drink  tlieir  infernal  potations 
from  the  skulls  of  the  victims  they  have  massacred. 

And  yet,  trust  me,  Asem,  this  spirit  of  vindictive 

Note,  by  yyUlittm  fJ'Uard,  Esq. 

■  It  would  seem  that  in  tliis  aentence  tlie  sage  Muslapha  had  re- 
ference to  a  patnotic  dinner,  celebrated  last  tourlh  uf  July,  by 
some  gentlemen  of  Baltimore,  when  tliey  righteooaly  drank  per- 
dition to  an  unoffending  individual,  and  realty  thought ' '  they  had 
done  Uie  stale  some  service-"  This  amiable  cintom  at  "eatlnfc 
and  drinking  damnation  "  to  others,  is  not  coniincd  to  any  party : 
tor  a  month  or  two  after  tbe  fourth  of  Jnly,  the  different  news- 
papers file  off  their  columns  of  patriotic  toasts  against  each  other, 
and  take  a  pride  in  showing  how  briUianUy  their  partisans  can 
vilify  public  characters  in  their  cups— "tbey  do  but  Jest— poison' 
injest,"  as  Hamlet  says. 
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cowardice  is  not  owing  to  any  inherent  depravity  of 
Roal;  Tor,  on  other  occasions,  I  have  had  ample  proof 
that  this  nation  is  mUd  and  niercifal,  brave  and  ma- 
gnanimons.— Neither  is  it  owing  to  any  defect  in  their 
political  or  religions  precepts.  The  principles  in- 
cnlcated  by  their  miers  on  all  occasions  breathe  a 
spiritof  universal  philanthropy;  and  as  to  their  reli- 
gion, moch  as  I  am  devoted  to  the  Koran  of  onr  divine 
prophet,  stiU  I  cannot  bat  acknowledge  with  admira- 
tion the  miid  forbearance,  the  amiable  benevolence, 
the  sublime  morality  beqneathed  them  by  the  founder 
of  their  faith.  Thou  rememberest  the  doctrines  of 
the  mild  Nazarene,  who  preached  peace  and  good- 
will to  all  mankind;  who  when  he  was  reviled,  re- 
viled not  again;  who  blessed  (hose  who  cursed  him, 
and  prayed  (at  those  who  de^ilefhlly  used  and  per- 
secuted him !  What  then  can  give  rise  to  this  un- 
charitable, this  inhuman  custom  among  the  disciples 
of  a  master  so  gentle  and  forgiving? — It  is  that  fiend 
Politics,  Asem, — that  baneful  fiend,  which  bewO- 
derelh  every  brain,  and  poisons  every  social  feeling; 
which  intrudes  itself  at  the  festive  banquet,  and  like 
the  detestable  harpy  itollntes  the  very  viands  of  the 
table ;  which  prompts  the  assassin  to  launch  his  poi- 
soned arrows  bom  behind  the  social  board ;  and  which 
renders  the  bottle,  that  boasted  promoter  of  good  fel- 
lowship and  hilarity,  an  infernal  engine  chained  with 
direful  combustion. 

Ob,  Asem !  Asem !  how  does  my  heart  sicken  when 
I  contemplate  these  cowardly  barbarities;  let  me, 
therefore,  if  possible,  withdraw  my  attention  from 
them  for  ever.  My  feelings  have  borne  me  from  my 
snlgect;  and  from  the  momimenis  of  ancient  greatness, 
I  have  wandered  to  those  of  modem  degradation. 
My  warmest  wishes  remain  with  thee,  thou  most  il- 
lustrious of  slave-drivers;  Uiayest  thou  ever  be  sen- 
sible of  the  mercies  of  our  great  prophet,  who,  in 
compassion  to  human  imbecility,  has  prohibited  his 
disciples  from  the  use  of  the  deluding  beverage  of  the 
gnq>e;— that  enemy  to  reason — that  promoter  of  de- 
famation—that auxiliary  of  jwlitics. 

Ever  thine, 

MUSTAPHA.' 
No.  XVn.— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  H.  1S07. 
AUTUMNAL  REFLECTIOKS. 

BI  tiOMCILOT  UNGSTirr,  ESQ. 

When  a  man  is  quietly  journeying  downwards 
into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  departed  youth,  and 
begins  to  contemplate  in  a  shortened  perspective  the 
end  of  his  pilgrimage,  he  becomes  more  solidlous 
than  ever  that  (he  remainder  of  his  waylkring  should 
be  smooth  and  pleasant;  and  that  the  evening  of  his 
liff,  like  the  evening  of  a  summer's  day,  should  fade 

>  In  thk  letter  otUie  nge  Mostapha,  there  are  aome  fine  moral 
rellccllona:  die  ntirical  portion  of  It  is,  likewise,  excellent,  and 
we  need  scarcelf  add,  ia  susceptible  of  more  extensive  applicatioa 
than  to  the  usages  of  the  republic— £(fi7. 


away  in  mild  uninterrupted  serenity.  If  haply  his 
heart  has  escaped  uninjured  through  the  dangers  of  a 
seductive  world,  it  may  then  administer  to  the  purest 
of  his  felicities,  and  its  chords  vibrate  more  musically 
for  the  trials  they  have  sustained :— like  the  viol, 
.whidi  yields  a  melody  sweet  in  proportion  to  its  age. 

To  a  mind  thus  temperately  harmonized,  thus  ma- 
tured and  mellowed  by  a  long  lapse  of  years,  there  is 
something  truly  congenial  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
our  early  autumn  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
Tliere  is  a  sober  and  chastened  air  of  gaiety  diffused 
over  (he  face  of  nature,  peculiarly  interesting  to  an 
old  man;  and  when  be  views  the  surrounding  land- 
scape withering  under  his  eye,  it  seems  as  if  he  and 
nature  were  taking  a  last  farewell  of  each  other,  and 
parting  with  a  melancholy  smile : — like  a  couple  of 
old  friends,  who,  having  sported  away  the  spring  and 
sununer  of  life  together,  part  at  the  approach  of  winter 
with  a  kind  of  prophetic  fear  that  they  are  never  to 
meet  again. 

It  is  either  my  good  fortune  or  mishap  to  be  keenly 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere;  and  I 
can  feel  in  the  morning,  before  I  open  my  window, 
whether  the  wind  be  easterly.  It  will  not  therefore, 
I  presume,  be  considered  an  extravagant  instance  of 
vain  glory,  when  I  assert,  that  there  are  few  men  who 
can  discriminate  more  accurately  in  the  different  va- 
rieties of  damps,  Ibgs,  Scotch  mists,  and  north-east 
storms,  than  myself.  To  the  great  discredit  of  my 
philosophy  I  confess,  I  seldom  fail  to  anathematize 
and  excommunicate  the  weather,  when  it  spor(s  too 
rudely  with  my  sensitive  system;  but  then  I  always 
endeavour  to  atone  therefore,  by  eulogizing  it  when 
deserving  of  approbation.  And  as  most  of  my  read- 
ers, simple  folk,  make  but  one  distinction,  (o  wit,  raio 
and  sunshine — living  in  most  honest  ignorance  of  the 
various  nice  shades  which  distinguish  one  fine  day 
from  another— I  take  the  trouble,  from  time  to  tinne, 
of  letting  them  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  nature.— 
So  will  they  be  (be  be(ter  enabled  to  enjoy  her  beau- 
ties, with  the  zest  of  connoissem^,  and  derive  at  least 
as  much  information  from  my  pages  as  tnm  ttie  wea- 
ther-wise lore  of  the  almanac. 

Much  of  my  recreation,  since  I  retreated  to  the  Hail, 
has  consisted  in  making  little  excursions  through  the 
neighbourhood !  which  abounds  in  the  variety  of  wild, 
romantic,  and  luxuriant  landscape  that  generally  cha- 
racterizes the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  our  rivers. 
There  is  not  an  eminence  within  a  circuit  of  many 
miles  but  commands  an  extensive  range  of  diversified 
and  enchanting  prospect. 

Often  liave  I  rambled  to  the  summit  of  some  lii- 
vonrite  hill,  and  thence,  with  feelings  sweetly  tranquil 
as  the  hidd  expanse  of  the  heavens  tliat  canopied  me, 
have  noted  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  changes 
that  mark  the  waning  year.  There  are  many  features 
peculiar  to  our  autumn,  and  which  give  it  an  indivi- 
dual character.  The  "  green  and  yellow  melancholy  " 
tliat  first  steals  over  the  landscape — the  mild  and  s  teady 
serenity  of  (lie  weather,  and  (he  transparent  purity  of 
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te  ilMi|iwtv,  speak  not  merely  to  the  senses  but 
the  hat,— it  >s  the  season  of  liberal  emotions.    To 
tliiMnedB  a  bntastic  gaiety,  a  motley  dress,  which 
lb  mrii  acsome,  where  green  and  yellow,  orange, 
fafkjCnaaon  and  scarlet,  are  whimsically  blended 
tpdo'.— A  sickly  splendour  this! — like  the  wild 
mi  kraken-bearted  gaiety  that  sometimes  precedes 
I ;  or  that  cbQdish  sportiveness  of  superan- 
I  age,  proceeding,  not  firom  a  vigorous  flow  of 
aiaal  spicils,  hot  flrom  the  decay  and  imbecility  of 
tte  aiDd.    We  might,  perhaps,  be  deceived  by  this 
fMdr  gaib  of  nature,  were  it  not  for  the  roslling  of 
Ike  ftlng  leaf,  whidi,  breaking  on  the  stillness  of  the 
to  announce,  in  prophetic  whispers,  tlie 
winter  that  is  approaching.     When  I  have 
1  a  thrifty  young  oak,  changing  its  hue 
•iMBidyiigoar  for  a  bright  but  transient  glow  of  red, 
ilhaa  iiriBnl  to  my  mind  the  treacherous  bloom  that 
«ce  ■aillrd  the  cheek  of  a  friend  who  is  now  no 
■■e;  and  wbidi,  while  it  seemed  to  promise  a  long 
fk  «f  jocnnd  spirits,  was  the  sure  precui-sor  of  pre- 
!  decay.     In  a  little  while,  and  Ibis  ostentatious 
tfinppears — the  close  of  autumn  leaves  but 
I  wide  expanse  of  dusky  brown,  save  where  some 
^  nil  iiilii  akmg,  bordered  with  little  stiips  of  green 
-The  woodland  edioes  no  more  to  the  carols  of 
i  tribes  that  sported  in  the  leafy  covert, 
I  and  silence  are  uninterrupted  except 
%ABpiaiDtive  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  barking  of 
ilii|rinrd,  or  the  still  more  melancholy  wintry 
iHBliirli^  rushing  and  swelling  through  the  hol- 
iiWUftbe  moonlains,  sighs  Ihrongh  the  leafless  bran- 
ches of  the  grove,  and  seems  to  mourn  the  ilcsolatioa 
iflbeyear. 
Toooe  who,  like  myself,  is  fond  of  drawing  corn- 
between  the  different  divisions  of  life  and 
inf  the  seasons,  there  will  appear  a  striking  ana- 
kgy  which  connects  the  feelings  of  the  aged  with  the 
dee6oeot\be  year.  Often  as  I  conleniplale  tiie  mild, 
I,  and  genial  lustre  with  wiiich  tlie  sun  cheers 
I  anigurates  us  in  the  month  of  Octol)er ;  and  the 
I  imperceptible  haze  which,  witliout  obscuring, 
;  all  the  asperities  of  the  landscape,  and  gives  to 
r  object  a  rharacter  of  stillness  and  repose ;  I  can- 
i  fadp  amiparing  it  with  that  portion  of  existence, 
t  the  spring  of  youthful  hope  and  llie  summer  of 
tpuikwij  having  gone  by,  reason  assumes  an  nn- 
I  sway,  and  lights  us  on  with  bright,  but  an- 
;histre,  atlown  llie  hill  of  life.    There  is  a  full 
!  luxuiance  in  the  fields  that  (ills  the  bosom 
and  disinterested  content.    It  is  not 
i  extravagance  of  spring,  prodigal  only 
»;  nor  the  bugtiid  voluptuousness  of  sum- 
I  its  enjoyments,  and  teeming  only  with 
!  itaadance — It  is  tliat  certain  fruition  of  the 
I  ai  the  fast — that  prospect  of  comfortal)le  real- 
ilies.  wbidi  those  will  he  sure  to  enjoy.,  who  have 
m^/nKed  (he  boantemis  smiles  of  heaven,  nor  wasted 
away  (heir  spring  and  siunuier  in  cujpty  trilling  or 
I  iodulgeoce. 


Cousin  Pindar,  who  is  my  constant  companion  in 
these  expeditions,  and  who  still  possesses  much  of  the 
fire  and  energy  of  youthful  sentiment,  and  a  buxoai 
hilarity  of  the  spirits,  often  indeed  draws  me  fh>m 
these  half-melancholy  reveries,  and  makes  me  feel 
young  again  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  con- 
templates, and  the  animation  with  which  he  eulogizes, 
the  beauties  of  nature  displayed  before  him.  His  en- 
thusiastic disposition  never  allows  him  to  enjoy  things 
by  halves,  and  his  feelings  are  continually  breaking 
out  in  notes  of  admiration,  and  ejaculations  that  sober 
reason  mi^t  perhaps  deem  extravagant.  But  for  my 
part,  when  I  see  a  hale  hearty  old  man,  who  has 
jostled  through  the  rough  path  of  the  world,  without 
having  worn  away  the  fine  edge  of  his  feelings,  or 
blunted  his  sensibility  to  natural  and  moral  beauty,  I 
compare  him  to  the  evei^reen  of  the  forest,  wliose  co- 
lours, instead  of  foding  at  the  approach  of  winter,  seem 
to  assume  additional  lustre  when  contrasted  with  the 
surrounding  desolation.  Such  a  man  is  my  friend 
Pindar; — yet  sometimes,  and  particulariy  at  the  ap- 
proach of  evening,  even  he  will  fall  in  with  my  hu- 
mour; but  he  soon  recovers  his  natural  tone  of  spirilsf 
and,  mounting  on  the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  like  Ga- 
nymede on  the  eagle's  wing,  he  soars  to  the  ethereal 
regions  of  sunshine  and  fiuicy. 

One  afternoon  we  had  strolled  to  the  top  of  a  higl» 
bill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hall,  which  commands, 
an  almost  boundless  prospect ;  and  as  the  shadows 
began  to  lengthen  around  us,  and  the  distant  moun- 
tains to  bde  into  mists,  my  cousin  was  seized  with  a 
moralizing  fit.  "  It  seems  to  me, "  said  be,  laying 
his  hand  lightly  on  my  shoulder, "  that  there  is  just  at 
this  season,  and  this  hour,  a  sympathy  between  us  and 
the  world  we  are  now  contemplating.  The  evening 
is  stealing  upon  nature  as  well  as  upon  us;— the 
shadows  of  the  opening  day  have  given  place  to  those 
of  its  close ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  tliat  in  the 
morning  they  were  before  us,  now  they  are  behind  j 
and  that  the  first  vanished  in  the  splendours  of  noon- 
day, the  latter  will  be  lost  in  the  obUvion  of  night. — 
Our  'May  of  life, '  my  dear  Lannce,  has  for  ever  fled; 
our  summer  is  over  and  gone: — but,"  continued  he, 
suddenly  recovering  hunself  and  slapping  me  gaily 
on  the  shoulder, — "but  why  should  we  repine? — 
What  though  the  capridous  zephyrs  of  q>ring,  tlM 
heals  and  hurricanes  of  summer,  have  given  place  to 
the  sober  sunshine  of  autumn — and  though  the  woods 
b^in  to  assume  the  dappled  livery  of  decay ! — yet 
(lie  prevailing  colour  is  still  green — gay,  sprightly 
green. 

"  Let  us  then  comfort  ourselves  witli  tliis  reflection; 
that  tliOLgh  the  shades  of  the  morning  have  given 
place  to  those  of  the  evening, — though  the  spring  is 
past,  the  summer  over,  and  the  autumn  come, — still 
you  and  I  go  on  our  way  rejoicing ;— and  while,  like 
the  lofty  mountains  of  ourSonthemAmerica,  our  heads 
are  covered  with  snow,  still,  like  them,  we  feel  tlic 
genial  warmth  of  spring  and  summer  playing  upon 
our  bosoms." 
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•«  LiUJiCEtoT  tuinstxrt,  nsQ. 

In  (l>e  description  which  I  gavn  some  time  since  et 
Cockloft- hall,  I  totally  fbrgol  to  make  iionourable 
mention  of  the  litirary,  which  I  confess  was  a  most 
hiezcosableoTers^it;  Car  in  truth  it  would  liear  a 
comparison,  in  point  of  usefulness  and  eccentricity, 
with  the  motley  collection  of  tiie  renowned  hero  of 
La  Mancha. 

It  was  chiefly  gathered  together  by  my  grandfather; 
who  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  procure  spe- 
dmens  of  the  oldest,  most  quaint,  and  insufferable 
books  in  the  whole  compass  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  literature.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family, 
that  the  old  gentleman  once  gave  a  grand  entertain- 
ment in  consequence  of  having  got  possession  of  a 
copy  of  a  pliilippic,  by  Archbishop  A  nselm,  against  the 
unseemly  luxuiy  of  long-toed  shoes,  as  worn  by  ilie 
courtiers  in  the  lime  of  WilKain  Rofus ;  which  he 
purchased  of  an  honest  brickroaker  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  a  little  less  than  forty  times  its  Talue.  He 
bad  undoubtedly  a  singular  reverence  for  old  authors, 
and  his  highest  eult^iam  on  his  library  was,  that  it 
consisted  of  books  not  to  be  met  witli  in  any  other 
collection ;  and  as  tlie  phrase  is,  entirely  out  of  print. 
The  reason  of  which  was,  I  suppose,  that  they  were 
not  worthy  of  being  reprmted. 

Cousin  Christopher  preserves  these  relics  with  great 
care,  and  has  added  considerably  to  the  collection ; 
for  with  the  Hall  lie  has  uiherited  almost  all  the  whim- 
whams  of  its  former  possessor.  He  cherishes  a  re- 
verential regard  for  ponderous  tomes  of  Greek  and 
Latin ;  though  he  knows  about  as  much  of  these  lan- 
gni^es  as  a  young  Bachelor  of  Arts  does  a  year  or  two 
after  leaving  College.  A  worm-eaten  work  in  eight 
or  ten  volumes  he  compares  to  an  old  family,  more 
respectable  for  its  antiquity  tlian  lis  splendour; — a 
himberinj  folio  he  considers  as  a  duke;  a  sturdy  quarto, 
as  an  earl ;  and  a  row  of  gilded  duodecimos,  as  so 
many  gallant  knights  of  the  garter.  But  as  to  modem 
Works  of  literature,  they  are  llu'ust  into  trunks  and 
drawers,  as  intruding  upstarts,  and  regarded  with  as 
much  contempt  as  mushroom  nobility  in  England ; 
who,  having  risen  to  grandeur  merely  by  their  talents 
and  services,  are  regarded  as  utterly  unworthy  to 
mingle  their  blood  with  those  noble  currents  that  can 
lie  traced  without  a  sfaigie  contamination  tlirough  a 
long  tine  of,  perhaps,  useless  and  profligate  ancestors, 
np  to  William  the  Bastard's  aiok,  or  butler,  or  groom, 
or  some  one  of  Hollo's  freebooters. 

Will  Wizard,  whose  studies  are  of  a  wliimsical  com- 
plexion, takes  great  delight  in  ransack'mg  the  libraiy; 
and  has  been,  during  his  late  sojuurnings  at  the  Hail, 
very  constant  and  devout  in  his  visits  to  this  recep- 
tacle of  obsolete  learning.  lie  seemed  particularly 
tickled  with  the  contents  of  the  great  mahogany  chest 
of  drawers  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  work. 
This  venerable  piece  of  architecture  has  frowned,  in 
sullen  majesty,  fn»m  a  comer  of  the  library,  time  out 
of  mind;  and  is  filled  with  musty  manuscripts,  some 


in  my  grandfather's  hand  -  writing,  and  others  «»i- 
denlly  written  long  before  liis  day. 

It  was  a  sight  worthy  of  a  man's  seeing,  to  belioid 
Will,  with  his  outlandish  phiz,  poHng  over  old  scrawls 
(hat  would  puzzle  a  whole  society  of  antiquarians  (o 
expound,  and  diving  into  receptacles  of  trumpery, 
which,  for  a  century  past,  had  been  undisturbed  by 
mortal  hand.  He  would  sit  for  whole  liotors,  witli  a 
[rtilegmatic  patience  unknown  in  these  degenerate 
days,  except,  peradventure,  among  the  High  DufeR 
Commentators,  prying  into  the  quaint  obscurity  of 
musty  parchments,  until  his  whole  face  seemed  to  be 
converted  into  a  fblio  leaf  of  black-letter ;  and  occa- 
sionally, when  (he  whunsical  meaning  of  an  obscure 
passage  flashed  on  his  mind,  his  countenance  wouM 
cm'l  np  into  an  expression  of  Gothic  risibility,  not  un- 
like the  physiognomy  of  a  cabbage  leaf  shrivelling  be- 
fore a  hot  lire. 

At  such  times  there  was  no  getting  Will  to  join  itf 
our  walks,  or  take  any  part  in  our  usual  recreations ; 
he  hardly  gave  us  an  Oriental  tale  in  a  wed:,  and 
would  smoke  so  inveterately,  that  no  one  else  dared 
enter  the  library  under  pain  of  suffocation.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  when  he  encountered  any 
knotty  piece  of  writing;  and  he  honestly  confessed  to 
me  tliat  one  worm-eaten  manuscript,  written  in  a 
pestilent  crabbed  lumd,  had  cost  him  a  box  of  the  best 
Spanish  cigars  before  he  could  make  it  out ;  and  after 
all,  it  was  not  worth  a  tobacco  stalk.  Such  is  tlte  turn 
of  my  knowing  associate;  only  let  hnn  get  fairiy  in  the 
track  of  any  odd  out-of-the-way  whiin-wham,  and 
away  he  goes,  whip  and  cut,  irotil  he  either  runs  down 
his  game,  or  rans  himself  out  of  breath.— I  never  iii 
my  life  met  witli  a  man  who  rode  his  hobby-horse 
more  intolerably  hard  than  Wizard. 

One  of  his  favourite  occupations  fbr  some  lime  paA 
has  been  the  hunting  of  black-letter,  which  he  liolds 
in  high  regard ;  and  he  often  hints  that  learning  has 
been  on  the  decline  ever  since  tlie  introduction  of  the 
Roman  alphabet.  An  old  book,  printed  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  is  a  treasure;  and  a  ragged  scroll, 
about  oi^e  half  unintefligible,  filb  bun  with  rapture. 
Oh!  with  what  enthusiasm  wiH  he  dwell  on  the  di»^ 
covery  of  Uie  Pandects  of  Justinian,  and  Livy's  bis-' 
tory !  and  when  he  relates  tlie  pious  exertions  of  the 
Medici,  in  recovering  the  lost  treasures  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  his  eye  brightens,  and  hb  face  as- 
sumes all  the  splendour  of  an  illummated  manuscript. 

Will  had  vegetated  for  a  considerable  lime  in  per- 
fect tranquillity  among  dust  and  cobwebs,  when  one 
morning  as  we  were  gatliered  on  the  piazza,  listening 
with  exemplary  patience  to  one  of  cousin  Christopfaer's 
long  stories  about  the  revolutionary  war,  we  were 
suddenly  electrified  by  an  explosion  of  laughter  Iratn 
Uie  library.— My  readers,  unless  peradventure  tlwey 
have  heard  lionest  Will  laugh,  can  form  no  ide«  «t 
the  prodigious  uproar  he  makes.  To  hear  hilti  |n  a 
forest  you  would  imagine,  that  is  to  say,  if  yon  "wttti 
classical  enough,  that  the  satyrs  and  the  dryaftis  had 
just  discovered  a  pair  of  rural  lovers  in  Uie  sliade. 
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anl  wmitMbag,  with  bnrsts  of  obstreperous  Jangh- 

tar,  IbMnsbes  of  the  nymph  and  the  indignation  of 

tkemii;  or  if  it  were  suddenly,  as  in  the  present 

jMKF^  10  lir«ak  uimn  the  serene  and  pensive  silence 

ifaarimnnal  moniing,  it  would  cause  a  sensation 

MMUng  Eke  that  which  arises  from  hearing  a  snd- 

Aidipof  thander  in  a  sonuner's  day,  when  not  a 

M  is  to  be  seen  above  the  horizon.    In  short,  I 

mnmend  Will's  laugh  as  a  sovereigi:  remedy  for 

tt  spleen ;  and  if  any  of  oar  readers  are  troubled 

lift  thalTtUanous  complaint,  ^hich  can  hardly  be, 

KihtT  make  gnod  nse  of  our  worts, — I  advbe  them 

(■notly  to  get  introdaced  to  him  forthwith. 

This  ootr^eoiK  merriment  of  Will's,  as  may  be 
odr  safipawd,  threw  the  wtiole  family  into  a  violent 
krfwanikring  :  we  all,  with  the  exception  of  Chris- 
lofher,  irbo  took  the  inlermption  in  high  dudgeon, 
■kallj  side  np  to  the  library;  and  bolting  in  upon 
hn,  were  bin  at  the  first  glance  to  join  in  his  aspir- 
Bg  roar.  His  face, — but  I  despair  to  give  an  idea  of 
hii  appearance ! — and  nntil  his  portrait,  which  is  how 
iD  the  hands  of  an  eminent  artist,  is  engraved,  my 
readers  muA  be  content : — I  promise  them  they  shall 
«M  day  or  other  have  a  striking  likeness  of  Will's  in- 
ifcjLilMlUe  fidz,  in  all  its  native  comeliness. 

Upon  ny  inqgiruig  the  occasion  Of  his  mirth,  he 
thrwt  an  old,  msty,  musty,  and  dusty  manuscript 
iuo  nyhaad,  of  wliidi  Iconid  not  decipher  one  word 
evtoflcn,  wiihoat  more  trouble  than  it  Was  wortli. 
Thiitasfc,  bowerer,  be  kindly  took  off  my  hands; 
aad,  B  liiile  more  than  eight-and-forty  hours,  pro- 
dtad  a  translation  into  fair  Roman  letters;  tliough 
Ik  asmred  me  it  had  lost  a  vast  deal  of  its  humour  by 
being  moderniacd  and  degraded  into  plain  English. 
In  Rtara  tir  the  great  pains  he  had  taken,  I  could 
■at  do  leas  than  insert  it  in  our  work.  Will  informs 
■e  dial  it  is  but  one  sheet  of  a  stupendous  bundle 
wWeh  «X  remains  uninvestigated; — who  was  the 
mA«  we  have  not  yet  discovered ;  but  a  note  on  tlie 
hiA,  ia  flgy  grandfather's  hand-writing,  informs  us 
ftiCft  was  presented  to  him  m  a  literary  curiosity  by 
lb  fanieoiar  friend,  the  illustrious  Rip  Van  Dam, 
Uentenant-govemor  of  the  colony  of  IVew- 
and  whose  fame  if  it  has  never  reached 
'  days,  it  b  only  because  he  was  too  modest 
•  lo  do  any  thing  worthy  of  beiug  particu- 


cii.vp.  cix. 

tif ii Ckroair/n  ofilie  llenouned  and  .liiciciit  CUg  of 
Gotham. 


■nCotbam  cily  coni|iu!r'il  vna. 
JMkoa  tbe  folk  turii'il  apes— because. 


iiiiA.  I'iU. 


^Laur,  much  about  (his  lime  it  did  fall  out  that 
•*e  BaiBMTiiowiied  and  delectable  cily  of  Gotham 
^■ftr  great  di.scoHifilure,  and  was  reduced  to  pe- 
•fcas  tttreniity,  by  the  invasion  and  assaults  of  the 
lh||iBgtut<i.  Tlicse  are  a  people  iiihaijiliiig;  a  fardi- 
•aieiwniry, cvcewliiigly  picasaiinle  am)  feiiile;  but 
•ei  Wag  « iiiial  egrcgiously  aUdicltd  tu  uiii^rations 


do  thence  issue  forth  in  mighty  ^'anns,  like  the 
Scythians  of  old,  overrunning  divers  countries,  and 
commonwealths,  and  committing  great  devastations 
wheresoever  they  do  go  by  their  Ijorrible  and  dread- 
ful feats  and  prowesses.  They  are  specially  noted  for 
being  right  valorous  in  all  exercises  of  the  leg;  and  of 
them  it  hath  been  rightly  affirmed  that  no  nation  in 
all  Christendom,  or  elsewhere,  can  cope  with  them  in 
the  adroit,  dexterous,  and  jocund  shaking  of  Itie  heel. 

This  engaging  excellence  doth  stand  unto  them  a 
sovereign  recommendation,  by  the  which  they  do  in- 
sinuate themselves  ihto  universal  favour  and  good 
countenance;  and  it  is  a  notable  feet  that,  let  a  IIop- 
pingtot  but  once  introduce  a  foot  into  company,  and 
it  goetli  hardly  if  he  dotli  not  contrive  to  flourish  his 
whole  body  in  thereafter.  The  learned  l.inknm  Fi- 
delius,  in  his  famous  and  unheard-of  treatise  on  man, 
whom  he  definelh,  with  exceeding  sagacity,  to  be  a 
corn-cutting,  tooth-drawing  animal,  is  particularly 
minute  and  elaborate  in  treating  of  the  nalion  of  the 
Iloppinglots;  and  betrays  a  little  of  the  Pythagorean 
in  his  llieory,  inasmuch  as  he  accounteth  for  their 
being  so  wonderously  adroit  in  pedestrian  exercises, 
by  supposing  that  they  did  originally  acquire  this  un- 
accountable and  unparalleled  aptitude  for  huge  and 
unmatchable  foals  of  the  leg,  by  having  heretofore 
been  condemned  for  their  numerous  offences  against 
that  harmless  race  of  bipeds,  or  quadrupeds  (for  herein 
the  sage  Linkum  ap[ieareth  to  doubt  and  waver  ev 
ceedlngly),  the  frogs,  to  animate  their  bodies  for  the 
space  of  one  or  two  generations.  He  also  giveth  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  name  of  Hoppinglots  is  mani- 
festly derivative  from  this  transmigration.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  matter,  albeit  it  hath  been  the 
subject  of  controversy  among  the  learned,  is  but  little 
pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  history;  wherefore 
shall  we  treat  and  consider  it  as  naughte. 

Now  these  people  being  thereto  im[)elled  by  a  super- 
fluity of  appetite,  arid  a  plentiful  deficiency  of  the 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  same,  did  lake  thought  that 
the  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  Gotham  was,  perad- 
venture,  possessed  of  mighty  treasures,  and  did,  more- 
over, abound  with  all  manner  of  flsh  and  flesh,  and 
eatables,  and  drinkables,  and  such  like  delightsome 
and  wholesome  excellencies  withal.  Whereupon, 
calling  a  council  of  the  most  active-heeled  warriors, 
Ihey  did  resolve  forthwith  to  put  forth  a  mighty  array, 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  same,  and  revel  in  the 
good  things  of  the  land.  To  this  were  they  hotly 
stiiTcd  up,  and  wickedly  mcited,  by  two  redoubtable 
and  renowned  warriors,  hight  Pirouet  and  Rigadoon; 
ycleped  in  such  sort,  by  reason  that  they  were  two 
mighty,  valiant,  and  invincible  little  men;  utterly  fa- 
mous for  the  victories  of  the  leg,  which  they  had,  on 
divers  illustrious  occasions,  right  gallantly  achieved. 

These  doughty  champions  did  ambitiously  and  wick- 
edly inflame  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  with 
gorgeous  descriptions,  in  the  which  they  did  cunning- 
lie  set  forth  the  marvellous  riches  and  luxuries  of 
Gotham ;  where  Uoppinglols  nnglit  have  garments 
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for  tlieir  bodies,  shirts  to  their  ruffles,  and  might  riot 
most  merrily  every  day  in  the  week  on  beef,  pudding, 
and  such  Hlce  lusty  dainties. — They,  Pirouet  and 
Rigadoon,  did  likewise  hold  out  hopes  of  an  easy  con- 
quest; forasmuch  as  the  Gotbamites  were  as  yet  but 
little  versed  in  the  mystery  and  science  of  handling 
the  legs ;  and  being,  moreover,  like  unto  that  notable 
bully  of  antiquity,  Achilles,  most  vulnerable  to  all 
attacks  on  the  heel,  would  doubtless  surrender  at  the 
very  first  assault. — Whereupon,  on  the  hearing  of 
this  inspiritmg  council,  the  Hoppingtots  did  set  up  a 
prodigious  great  cry  of  joy,  diook  their  heels  in 
triumph,  and  were  all  impatience  to  dance  on  to  Go- 
tham and  take  it  by  storm. 

The  cunning  Pirouet,  and  the  arch  caitiff  Rigadoon, 
knew  full  well  how  to  profit  by  this  enthusiasm. 
They  forthwith  did  order  every  man  to  arm  himself 
with  a  certain  pestilent  little  weapon,  called  a  fiddle; 
— to  pack  up  in  his  knapsack  a  pair  of  silk  breeches, 
the  like  of  ruffles,  a  cocked  hat  the  form  of  a  half- 
inuon,  a  bundle  of  cat-gut — and  inasmuch  as  in  march- 
ing to  Gotham  the  army  might,  peradventure,  be 
smitten  with  scarcity  of  provisions,  they  did  account 
it  proper  that  each  man  should  take  especial  care  to 
carry  with  him  a  bunch  of  right  merchantable  onions. 
Having  proclaimed  these  orders  by  sound  of  fiddle, 
they,  Pirouet  and  Rigadoon,  did  accordingly  put  their 
army  behuid  them,  and  striking  up  the  right  jolly  and 
spriglitful  tune  of  ga  Ira,  away  they  all  capered 
towards  the  devoted  city  of  Gotham,  with  a  most  hor- 
rible and  appalling  chattering  of  voices. 

Of  their  first  appearance  before  the  beleaguered 
town,  and  of  tlie  various  difficulties  whicli  did  en- 
counter tliem  in  their  march,  tliis  history  saitb  not : 
being  that  other  matters  of  more  weighty  unport  re- 
quire to  be  written.  When  that  the  anny  of  (he  Hop- 
pingtots did  peregrinate  within  sight  of  Gotham,  and 
the  people  of  the  dty  did  behold  the  villanous  and 
hitherto  unseen  capers  and  grimaces  which  they  did 
make,  a  most  horrific  panic  was  stirred  up  among  tlie 
citizens ;  and  the  sages  of  the  town  fell  into  great  des- 
pondency and  tribulation,  as  supposing  that  these  in- 
vaders were  of  the  race  of  the  Jig-bees,  who  did 
make  men  into  baboons  when  they  achieved  a  con- 
quest over  them.  The  sages,  therefore,  called  upon 
all  the  dancing  men  and  dancing  women,  and  exhort- 
ed them,  with  great  vehemency  of  speech,  to  make 
heel  against  the  invaders,  and  to  put  themselves  upon 
such  gallant  defence,  such  glorious  array,  and  such 
sturdy  evolution,  elevation,  and  transposition  of  the 
foot,  as  might  incontinently  impester  the  1^  of  the 
Hoppingtots,  and  produce  their  complete  discomfiture. 
But  so  it  did  happen,  by  great  mischance,  that  divers 
li^t-iieeled  youtli  of  Gotham,  more  eq>ecially  those 
who  are  descended  from  three  wise  men  so  renowned 
of  yore,  for  liaving  most  venturesomely  voyaged  over 
sea  in  a  bowl,  were  from  lime  to  time  captured  and 
inveigled  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  where,  being 
foolishly  cajoled  and  treated  for  a  season  witlt  outland- 
ish disports  and  pleasauntries,  Uiey  were  sent  back  to 


their  friends,  entirely  changed,  degenerated,  and  turn- 
ed topsy-turvy;  insomuch  that  they  thought  thence- 
forth of  nothing  but  their  heels,  always  essaying  to 
thrust  them  into  the  most  manifest  point  of  view ; — 
and,  ui  a  word,  as  might  truly  be  affirmed,  did  for 
ever  after  walk  upon  their  heads  outright. 

And  the  Hoppingtots  did  day  by  day,  and  at  late 
hours  of  the  night,  wax  more  and  more  ui^nt  in  thi» 
their  investment  of  the  city.  Atone  time  they  would, 
in  goodly  procession,  make  an  open  assault  by  sound 
of  fiddle  in  a  tremendous  contradance ; — and  anoa 
(hey  would  advance  by  little  detachments,  and  ma- 
noeuvre to  take  the  town  by  figuring  in  cotillons. 
But  truly  theu-  most  cunning  and  devilish  craft,  and 
subtilty,  was  made  nuuiifest  in  their  strenuous  endea- 
vours to  corrupt  the  garrison,  by  a  most  insidious  and 
pestilent  dance  called  the  Walti.  This,  in  good 
truth,  was  a  potent  auxiliary ;  for  by  it  were  the  heads 
of  the  simple  Gotbamites  most  villanously  turned, 
their  wits  sent  a  wool-gathering,  and  lliemselves  on 
the  point  of  surrendering  at  discretion,  even  unto  (be 
very  arms  of  their  invading  foemen. 

At  length  the  fortifiijations  of  the  town  began  to 
give  numifbst  symptoms  of  decay;  inasmuch  as  the 
breastwork  of  decency  was  considerably  broken  down, 
and  the  curtain  work  of  propriety  blown  up.  When 
the  cunning  caitiff  Pirouet  beheld  the  ticklish  and  jeo- 
pardized state  of  the  city — "  Now,  by  my  leg,"  quoth 
he,— he  always  swore  by  bis  leg,  being  that  it  was  an 
exceeding  goodlie  leg—"  Now,  by  my  leg,"  quoth  he, 
"but  this  is  no  great  matter  of  recreation ;— I  will 
show  these  people  a  pretty,  strange,  and  new  way 
forsooth,  presentlie,  and  will  shake  the  dust  off  ny 
pumps  upon  this  mostobstinateand uncivilized  town." 
Whereupon  be  ordered,  and  did  command  his  war- 
riors, one  and  all,  that  they  should  put  themselves  in 
readiness,  and  prepare  to  carry  the  town  by  a  grand 
hall.  They,  in  no  wise  to  be  daunted,  do  forthwith, 
at  the  word,  equip  themselves  for  the  assault;  and  in 
good  faith,  truly  it  was  a  gracious  and  glorious  si^, 
a  most  triumphant  and  incomparable  spectacle,  to 
behold  them  gallantly  arrayed  in  glossy  and  sliinmg 
silk  breeches,  tied  witli  abundance  of  riband :  with 
silken  hose  of  the  gorgeous  colour  of  the  salmon; — 
right  goodlie  morocco  pumps  decorated  with  clasps 
or  buckles  of  a  most  cunninge  and  secret  contri- 
vance, inasmuch  as  they  did  of  themselves  grapple  to 
the  shoe  without  any  aid  of  fluke  or  tongue,  marvel- 
lously ensembling  witehcraft  and  necromancy.  They 
had,  withal,  exuberant  cUtteriings ;  which  puffed  «nt 
at  the  neck  and  bosom,  after  a  most  jolly  fashion, 
like  unto  tlie  beard  of  an  ancient  he-turkey  ;andoock- 
ed  hats,  tlie  which  they  did  carry  not  on  their  beads, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Gotbamites,  but  under  their 
arms  as  a  roasted  fowl  his  gizzard. 

Thus  being  equipped,  and  marshalled,  (hey  do  st- 
uck, assault,  baiter  and  belabour  the  town  willi 
might  and  main;  most  gallantly  displaying  the  vigoar 
of  their  legs,  and  shaking  their  heels  at  it  most  em- 
I  phatically.    And  the  manner  of  their  attack  was  iii 
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ihB  sKt;— first,  Ibey  did  thnnder  and  gallop  forward 
in  a  cmbr4emps ; — and  anon,  displayed  colamn  in  a 
CgsBttdnce,  a  fondango,  or  a  gavot.    Whereat  the 
G«lknies,  in  no  wise  understanding  this  unknown 
tjtat  of  warfare,  marrelled  esceedinglie,  and  did 
ipa  ikeir  moatlis  incontinently,  the  full  distance  of 
atovsiiol,  meaning  a  cross-bow,  in  sore  dismay 
md  apprehension.    Whereupon,  sailh   Rigadoon, 
lnwiiliiiig'  his  left  leg  with  great  expression  of  valour, 
mi  mst  magniilc  carriage — "My  copesmates,  for 
«te  wait  we  here ;  are  not  the  townsmen  already 
««■  ID  our  bToar  ? — Do  not  their  women  and  young 
I  wave  to  OS  from  the  walls  in  such  sort  that, 
L  Diere  b  some  show  of  defence,  yet  is  it  mani- 
fedly  converted  into  oar  interests?  "    So  saying,  he 
made  no  laore  ado,  bat  leaping  into  the  iur  about  a 
fi^tat^Ml,  and  crossing  his  feet  six  times,  after  the 
■Banner  of  ifae  Hoppingtots,  he  gave  a  short  partridge 
mn,  and  with  mighty  vigour  and  swiilness  did  bolt 
oalriglit  over  the  walls  with  a  somerset.    The  whole 
amy  of  Hoppingtots  danced  in  after  their  valiant 
cfaieflam,  with  an  enormous  squeaking  of  Oddles,  and 
a  botrific  hbstii^  and  brattling  of  horns;  insomuch 
ftat  the  do^  did  bowl  in  the  streets,  so  hideously 
were  their  cars  assailed.    The  Gothamites  made 
aoaoe  seobtance  of  defence,  but  their  women  having 
been  all  won  over  into  the  interest  of  the  enemy, 
tbey  were  shortly  reduced  to  make  most  abject  sub- 
mkrim;  and  delivered  over  to  the  coercion  of  certain 
prafesnn  of  the  Hoppingtots,  who  did  put  them  un- 
der aust  ignooiinioas  durance,  for  the  space  of  a  long 
tine,  aniil  they  had  learned  to  turn  out  their  toes, 
t  their  l^s  after  the  true  manner  of  their 
And  thus,  after  the  manner  I  have  re- 
bied,  was  the  migbty  and  puissant  city  of  Gotham 
and  tAea  by  a  coup  depied:  or,  as  it 
I  be  rendered,  by  force  of  legs. 
The  oonqaerors  slmwed  no  mercy,  but  did  put  all 
sexes,  and  conditions,  to  the  flddle  and  the 
e;  and  in  a  word,  compelled  and  enforced  them 
afasolate  Hoppingtots.    "  Habit,"  as  the 
Ijnfcnm  profoundly  affirmeth,  "  is  second 
And  Uus  original  and  invaluable  observa- 
I  been  most  aptly  proved  and  illustrated,  by 
of  the  Gothamites,  ever  since  tliis  di- 
i  aiul  unlucky  miiicliance.    In  [iroccss  of  time, 
Ikf  have  waxed  to  be  most  llagraiit,  outrageous, 
MlAaDdoaed  dancers;  they  do  ponder  onnaiighte 
bolWv  to  gallantize  it  at  balls,  routs,  and  Tandan- 
yei  iuMnoch  that  the  like  was,  in  no  time  or 
plaee,  eier  obsen'ed  before.    They  do,  moreover, 
fMMyfcvote  their  nights  to  the  jollilication  of  the 
iep<*i'Aeir  days  forsooth  to  the  instruction  and 
tMSaSm  of  the  heel .    A  nd  to  conclude :  their  young 
Ml,  who.  wluJome,  did  bestow  a  modicum  of  leisure 
■pMi  Ibe  improveinent  of  the  head,  have  of  late  ut- 
Itdy  ahaodoned  this  hopeless  task,  and  have  quietly, 
^ilwerr,  settled  ibemselves  down  into  mere  ma- 
**«,  aooDd  up  by  a  Uine,  and  set  in  motion  by 
'mMtiekf 


No.  XVIU.— TTESDAY,  NOTBUBEK  34.  1807. 
THE  LITTLE  IttAN  IN  BLACK. 

BY  UUNCELOT  tkJ\GStXTt,  ESQ. 

The  following  story  has  been  handed  down  by  fa- 
mily tradition  for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  one  on 
which  mycouidn  Christopher  dwells  with  more  than 
usual  prolixity;  and,  being  in  some  measure  con- 
nected with  a  personage  often  quoted  in  our  work,  I 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  being  laid  before  my 
readers. 

Soon  after  my  grandfather,  Mr  Lemuel  Ck>ckloft, 
had  quietly  settled  hunself  at  the  Hall,  and  just  about 
the  time  that  the  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood,  tired 
of  prying  into  his  affairs,  were  anxious  for  some  new 
tea-table  tqpic,  the  busy  conununily  of  our  little  vil- 
lage was  thrown  into  a  grand  turmoil  of  curiosity 
and  conjecture — a  situation  very  common  to  little 
gossiping  villages — by  the  sudden  and  unaccountable 
appearance  of  a  mysterious  individual. 

The  object  of  this  solicitude  was  a  little  black-look- 
ing man,  of  a  foreign  aspect,  who  took  possesion  of 
an  old  building,  which,  having  long  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  haunted,  was  in  a  state  of  ruinous  de- 
solation, and  an  object  of  fear  to  all  true  believers 
in  ghosts.  He  usually  wore  a  high  sugar-loaf  hat 
with  a  narrow  brim,  and  a  little  black  cloak,  which, 
slHHt  as  he  was,  scarcely  reached  below  his  knees. 
He  sought  no  intimacy  or  acquaintance  with  any  one 
—appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  the  pleasures  or  the 
little  broils  of  the  village — nor  ever  talked,  except 
sometimes  to  himself  in  an  outlandish  tongue.  He 
commonly  carried  a  large  book,  covered  with  sheep- 
skin, under  his  arm — appeared  always  to  be  lost  in 
mediution — and  was  often  met  by  the  peasantry, 
sometimes  watching  the  dawning  of  day,  sometunes 
at  noon  seated  under  a  tree  poring  over  his  volume, 
and  sometimes  at  evening,  gazing,  with  a  look  of  so- 
ber tranquillity,  at  the  sun  as  it  gradually  sunk  below 
the  horizon. 

The  good  people  of  the  vicinity  beheld  something 
prodigiously  smgular  in  all  this;  a  mystery  seemed  to 
hang  about  tlie  stranger  which,  wiUi  all  tbeu'  saga- 
city, they  could  not  penetrate;  and  in  the  excess  of 
worldly  charity  they  pronounced  it  a  sure  sign  "  that 
he  was  no  belter  than  he  should  be;"  a  phrase  in- 
nocent enough  in  itself;  but  which,  as  applied  in 
common,  signifies  nearly  every  thing  tliat  is  bad. 
The  young  people  thought  him  a  gloomy  misanthrope, 
because  he  never  joined  in  their  sports;  the  ojd  men 
thought  still  more  hardly  of  him,  because  he  followed 
no  trade,  nor  ever  seemed  ambitious  of  earning  a  &r- 
Ihing;  and  as  to  the  old  gossips,  baffled  by  the  in- 
flexible taciturnity  of  the  stranger,  they  unanimously 
decreed  that  a  man  who  could  not  or  would  not  talk 
was  no  better  than  a  dumb  beast.  The  little  man  in 
Uack,  careless  of  their  opinions,  seemed  resolved  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  keepuig  his  own  secret ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  in  a  little  while,  the  whole 
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village  was  in  an  uproar;  for  In  little  communllies  of 
this  description,  tlie  meml)ers  have  always  tlie  privi- 
lege of  being  thoroughly  versed,  and  even  of  med- 
dling, in  all  the  affairs  of  each  other. 

A  confidential  conference  was  held  one  Sunday 
morning  after  sermon,  at  the  door  of  the  village 
church,  and  the  character  of  the  unknown  fully  in- 
vestigated. The  schoolmaster  gave  as  bis  opinion 
that  be  was  the  wandering  Jew;  the  sexton  was  certain 
that  be  must  be  a  free-mason  from  bis  silence;  a 
third  maintained,  with  great  obstinacy,  that  he  was  a 
High  German  doctor,  and  that  the  book  wliich  he 
carried  about  witli  him  contained  the  secrets  of  tlie 
Uack  art;  but  the  most  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  he  was  a  witch — a  race  of  beings  at  that  time 
abounding  in  those  parts :  and  a  sagacious  old  ma- 
tron, from  Connecticut,  proposed  to  ascertain  the  fact 
by  sousing  |itm  uilo  a  kettle  of  hot  water. 

Suspicion,  when  once  afloat,  goes  with  wind  and 
tide,  and  soon  becomes  certainty.  Many  a  stormy 
night  was  the  little  man  in  black  seen  by  the  flashes  of 
lightning,  frisking,  and  curveting  in  the  air  upon  a 
broom-stick;  and  it  was  alwaysobc^erved,  that  at  those 
times  the  storm  did  more  mischief  than  at  any  other. 
The  old  lady  in  particular,  who  su^ested  Ihehnmane 
ordeal  of  the  ^Miling  kettle,  lost  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions a  fine  brindled  cow;  which  accident  was  en- 
tirely ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  little  amn  in 
black.  If  ever  a  misdiievous  hireling  rode  his  mas- 
ter's £avourite  horse  to  a  distant  frolic,  and  the  animal 
was  observed  to  be  lamed  and  jaded  in  the  morning, 
— the  little  man  in  black  was  sure  to  be  at  tlie  bottom 
of  the  affair ;  nor  could  a  high  wind  bowl  through  the 
village  at  night,  but  tlie  old  women  shru^ed  up  their 
shoulders  and  observed,  "  the  little  man  in  black  was 
in  his  iantrwns."  In  short  be  became  the  bugbear 
of  every  boose;  and  was  as  effectual  i/i  frightening 
little  children  into  obedience  and  hysterics,  as  the 
redoubtable  Raw-head-and-bloody-bones  himself;  por 
could  a  housewife  of  the  village  sleep  in  peace,  except 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  horse-shoe  nailed  to  the 
door. 

The  object  of  these  direful  suspicions  remained  for 
some  time  totally  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  quandary 
he  bad  occasioned ;  but  he  was  soon  doomed  to  feel  its 
effects.  An  individual  who  is  once  so  unfortimale  as 
to  incur  the  odium  of  a  village  is  in  a  great  measure 
outlawed  and  proscribed,  and  becomes  a  mark  for  m- 
jnry  and  insidt;  particularly  if  he  has  not  the  power 
or  llie  disposition  to  recriminate. — The  little  venomons 
passions,  which  ui  the  great  world  are  dissipated  and 
weakened  by  being  widely  diffused,  act  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  country  town  with  collected  vigour,  and 
become  rancorous  in  proportion  as  they  are  confined 
in  their  sphere  of  action.  The  little  man  in  black  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  this :  every  misclyievous  urcbin 
returning  from  school  had  full  liberty  to  break  liis 
windows;  and  this  was  considered  as  a  most  daring 
exploit;  for  in  such  awe  did  they  stand  of  him,  that  the 
jnost  adventurous  schoolboy  was  never  seen  (o  ap- 


proach his  threshold,  and  at  night  would  [trefer  going 
round  by  the  cross-roads,  where  a  traveller  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Indians,  rather  than  pass  by  the  door 
of  bis  forlorn  habitation. 

The  only  living  creature  that  seemed  lo  lutve  any 
care  or  affection  for  this  deserted  being  was  an  old 
turnspit,— the  companion  of  his  lonely  nuuision  and 
his  solitary  wanderings; — the  sharer  of  his  scanty 
meals,  and,  sorry  am  I  to  say  it, — tlte  sharer  of  fab 
persecutions.  The  turnspit,  like  his  master,  was 
peaceable  and  inoffensive;  never  known  lo  bark  at  a 
horse,  to  growl  at  a  traveller,  or  to  quarrel  with  the 
dogs  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  followed  close  at  bis 
master's  heels  when  lie  went  out,  and  when  he  re- 
turned stretched  himself  in  the  sunbeams  8t.the  door; 
demeaning  himself  in  all  (Jiings  like  a  civil  and  well 
disposed  turnspit.  But  notwithstanding  his  exem- 
plary deportment,  he  fell  likewise  under  the  ill  report 
of  t|ie  village;  as  being  the  familiar  of  the  little  man 
in  Idack,  and  the  evil  spirit  that  presided  at  his  incan- 
tations. The  old  hovel  was  considered  as  the  scene 
of  their  unhallowed  rites,  and  its  harmless  tenants 
regarded  with  a  detestation  which  their  inoffensive 
conduct  never  merited.  Though  pelted  and  jeered 
at  by  the  brats  of  the  village,  and  firequently  abused 
by  their  parents,  the  little  man  in  black  never  turne<i 
to  rebuke  them;  and  his  faitliful  dog,  when  wantonly 
assaulted,  looked  up  wistfully  in  his  master's  face,  and 
there  learned  a  lesson  of  patience  and  forbearance. 

The  movements  of  this  inscrutable  being  had  long 
been  the  subject  of  speculation  at  Cockloft-hall,  for 
its  inmates  were  full  as  nuich  given  to  wondering  as 
Ibeh  descendants.  The  patience  with  which  he  bore 
bis  persecutions  particularly  surprised  them — for  pa- 
tience is  a  virtue  but  little  known  in  the  Cockloft  &r 
mily.  My  grandmother,  who,  it  appears,  was  ralh«r 
superstitious,  saw  in  this  humility  nothing  but  the 
gloomy  snilenness  of  a  wizard,  who  restrained  him- 
self for  tlie  present,  in  hopes  of  midnigitt  vengeance 
— the  parson  of  the  village,  who  was  a  man  of  some 
reading,  pronounced  it  ttie  stubborn  insensibility  ^f  a 
stoic  philosopher— my  grandfather,  who,  worthy 
soul,  seldom  wandered  abroad  in  search  of  conc)a- 
sions,  took  datum  from  his  own  excellent  heart,  .and 
regarded  it  as  the  humble  forgiveness  of  a  Christian. 
But  however  diQerent  were  their  opinions  as  to  the 
character  of  the  stranger,  tliey  agreed  in  one  parti- 
cular, namely,  in  never  inlniding  upon  bis  solitude ; 
and  my  grandmother,  who  was  at  that  time  nursing 
my  motlier,  never  left  the  room  without  wisely  put- 
ting the  large  family  bible  in  the  cradle — a  sure  talis- 
man, in  her  opinion,  against  witchcraft  and  necro- 
mancy. 

One  stormy  winter  night,  when  a  bleak  north-east 
wmd  moaned  about  the  cottages,  and  howled  around 
the  village  steeple,  my  grand&tber  was  returning 
from  club  preceded  by  a  servant  with  a  lantern.  Jo^ 
as  be  arrived  opposite  the  desolate  abode  of  the  lilUe 
man  in  black,  lie  was  arrested  by  the  howling  A>f  a 
dog,  which,  heard  in  the  pauses  of  a  storm,  was  dis- 
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wBy  mnmfal ;  and  he  fencied  now  and  then  that 

be  cn^  the  low  and  broken  groans  of  some  one  in 

AlRss.    He  stopped  for  some  minutes,  hesitating 

bAtn  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  and  a  sensation 

tfRBuine  delicacy,  which,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricity, 

k  fafi7  possessed, — and  which  forbade  him  to  pry 

■to  Ibe  concerns  of  his  neighbours.    Perliaps,  too, 

lUt  hesitation  might  have  been  strengthened  by  a 

idletamt  of  ^perstition;  for  surely,  if  the  unknown 

tad  been  addicted  to  witchcraft,  thb  was  a  most  pro- 

ptkNS  n%ht  for  his  vagaries.    At  length  the  old  gen- 

tlraun's  philanthropy  predominated;  he  approached 

Ibe  boTd,  and  pushing  open  the  door, — for  poverty 

has  DO  occasion  for  locks  and  keys, — beheld,  by  the 

fi^t  of  the  lantern,  a  scene  that  smote  his  generous 

heart  to  the  core. 

On  a  miserable  bed,  with  pallid  and  emaciated  vi- 
sage and  hollow  eyes ;  in  a  room  destitute  of  every 
ooDTenieDce;  without  fire  to  warm  or  friend  to  console 
bun,  lajr  this  helpless  mortal  who  had  been  so  long 
the  teiTor  and  wonder  of  the  village.  His  dog  was 
croaduiig  on  the  scanty  coverlet,  and  shivering  with 
eokL  Uj  grandfather  stepped  softly  and  hesitatingly 
to  the  bed-side,  and  accosted  the  forlorn  sufferer  in 
his  osoal  aooents  of  kindness.  The  little  man  in  black 
seemed  recaiVed  by  the  tones  of  compassion  from  the 
letfaaigy  into  which  he  had  fallen;  for,  though  his 
beart  was  abnost  frozen,  there  was  yet  one  chord  that 
answered  to  the  call  of  the  good  old  man  who  bent 
owH-hsBi; — the  tones  of  sympathy,  so  novel  to  his  ear, 
eafled  bade  his  wandering  senses,  and  acted  like  a  res- 
taratne  to  his  solitary  feeHngs. 

neiwed  his  eyes,  but  they  were  vacant  and  hag- 

fard;— he  pat  fiirth  his  hand,  but  it  was  cold;  he 

cJHjid  to  speak,  but  the  sound  died  away  in  liis 

tfaroal; — be  pointed  to  his  mouth  with  an  expression 

of  dreadfol  meaning,  and,  sad  to  relate!  my  grand- 

CtfherimderRtood  that  the  harmless  stranger,  deserted 

^  satiety,  was  perishing  with  hunger !— With  the 

fiicfc  ioipabe  of  humanity  he  dispatched  the  servant 

l>  tte  hafl  for  refreshment.    A  little  warm  nourish- 

■Ml  renovated  him  for  a  short  time,  but  not  long ;  it 

vat  evident  bis  pilgrunage  was  drawing  to  a  close, 

aaihe  was  aboot  entering  that  peaceful  asylum  wiiere 

"tewided  cease  from  tronbling." 

■itaie  of  misery  was  short  and  quickly  told;— 

i  had  stolen  upon  liim,  heightened  liy  llie  ri- 

I  of  the  season  ;  he  had  taken  to  his  l)t'd  without 

*w?lh  to  rise  and  ask  for  assistance ;  "  and  if  I  had," 

*ilhe,ioa  tone  of  bitter  despondency,  "  to  whom 

''•■Hlhave  applied  ?    I  have  no  friend  that  I  know 

<'«*ei»rid .' — The  villaj^ei-s  avoid  me  as  something 

'■•'■■ejDid  danserous;  and  here,  in  the  midst  of 

Ontim,  should  I  have  perislial  williout  a  fellow 

fcei^f  to  tBothe  the  last  moments  of  existence,  and 

dmt  mr  eyes,  had  not  the  liowlings  of  my  faithful 

'•radled  roar  attention." 

Be  seemed  deeply  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  my 
pmlktha;  and  at  one  time,  as  he  looked  up  into  his 
•Hlttefertor's  face,  a  solitary  tear  was  observed  to 


steal  adown  the  parched  furrows  of  his  cheek,— Poor 
outcast! — it  was  the  last  tear  he  shed;  but  I  warrant 
it  was  not  the  first  by  millions!  My  grandfather 
watched  by  hun  all  night.  Towards  morning  he  gra- 
dually declined ;  and  as  the  rising  sun  gleamed  through 
the  window,  be  begged  to  be  raised  in  his  bed  that 
he  might  look  at  it  for  the  last  time.  He  contemplat- 
ed it  for  a  moment  with  a  kind  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, and  his  lips  moved  as  if  engaged  in  prayer.  The 
strange  conjectures  concerning  him  rushed  on  my 
grandfather's  mind.  ''He  is  an  idolater!"  thought 
he,  "  and  is  worshipping  the  sun!"  He  listened  a 
moment,  and  blushed  at  his  own  uncharitable  suspi- 
cion ;  he  was  only  engaged  in  the  pious  devotions  of  a 
Christian.  His  simple  orison  being  finished,  the  little 
man  in  black  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  east,  and 
taking  my  grandfather's  hand  in  one  of  his,  and  mak- 
ing a  motion  with  the  other  towards  the  sun — "  I 
love  to  contemplate  it,"  said  he;  "'lis  an  emblem  of 
the  universal  benevolence  of  a  true  Christian;:— and 
it  is  the  most  glorious  work  of  him  who  is  philan- 
thropy itself! "  My  grandfather  blushed  still  deeper 
at  his  ungenerous  surmises ;  he  had  pitied  the  stranger 
at  first,  but  now  he  revered  liirn  : — he  turned  once 
more  to  regard  him,  hut  his  countenance  had  under- 
gone a  change;  the  holy  enthusiasm  that  had  lighted 
up  each  feature  had  given  place  to  an  expression  of 
mysterious  import : — a  gleam  of  grandeur  seemed  to 
steal  across  his  gothic  visage,  and  he  appeared  full  of 
some  mighty  secret  which  he  hesitated  to  impart. 
He  raised  Ihe  tattered  nightcap  that  had  sunk  almost 
over  his  eyes,  and  waving  his  withered  hand  with  a 
slow  and  feeble  expression  of  dignity— "  In  me,"  said 
he,  with  a  laconic  solemnity, — "  In  me  yon  behold 
the  last  descendant  of  the  renowned  Linkum  Fide- 
lius ! "  My  grandfather  gazed  at  him  with  reverence ; 
for  though  he  had  never  heard  of  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage thus  pompously  announced,  yet  there  was  a 
certain  black-letter  dignity  in  the  name  that  peculiarly 
struck  hte  fancy  and  commanded  Iiis  respect. 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  me,"  continued  the  little 
man  in  Uack,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  and  richly 
will  I  requite  your  kindness  by  making  you  heir  to 
my  treasures !  In  yonder  large  deal  box  are  the  vo- 
lumes of  my  illustrious  ancestor,  of  which  I  alone  am 
the  fortunate  possessor.  Inherit  them — ponder  over 
them,  and  be  wise ! "  He  grew  feint  with  the  exer- 
tion he  had  made,  and  sunk  back  almost  breathless  on 
his  pillow.  His  hand,  which,  inspired  willi  the  im- 
portance of  his  subject,  he  had  raised  to  my  grand- 
father's arm,  slipped  from  its  hold  and  fell  over  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  his  faithful  dog  licked  it;  as  if 
anxious  to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  his  master,  and 
testify  his  gratitude  to  the  hand  that  had  so  often  che- 
rished him.  Tlie  untaught  caresses  of  the  feithfol 
anunal  wero  not  lost  upon  his  dying  master;  he  raised 
his  languid  eyes,— turned  them  on  the  dog,  then  on 
my  grandfather;  and  having  given  this  silent  recom- 
mendation— closed  them  for  ever. 

The  remains  of  the  little  man  in  black,  nolwith- 
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standing  the  objectionit  of  many  pious  people,  were 
decently  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village ; 
and  his  spirit,  harmless  as  the  body  it  once  animated, 
has  never  been  known  to  molest  a  living  being.  My 
grandfather  complied  as  far  as  possible  with  his  last 
request ;  he  conveyed  the  volumes  of  Linkum  Fidelius 
to  his  library ;— he  pondered  over  them  frequently  j 
but  whetlier  he  grew  wiser,  the  tradition  doth  not 
mention.  This  much  is  certain,  ttiat  his  kindness  to 
the  poor  descendant  of  Fidelius  was  amply  rewarded 
by  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  devoted 
atUchment  of  the  old  turnspit ;  who,  Iransferruig  his 
affection  from  his  deceased  master  to  his  benefactor, 
became  his  constant  attendant,  and  was  father  to  a 
long  line  of  curs  that  still  flourish  in  the  family. 
And  thus  was  the  Cockloft  library  first  enriched  by 
the  invaluable  folios  of  the  sage  Linkum  Fidelius. 

LETTER 

FI09  HCSTArHl  BIIB-1-DCB  KEU  tBiN, 

To  Afem  Haechem,  principal  Slave-drirer  to  bi«  Highness 
the  Bashau)  of  Tripoli. 

Though  I  am  often  disgusted,  my  good  Asem, 
with  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  the  men  of  this  coun- 
try, yet  the  women  afford  me  a  world  of  amusement. 
Their  lively  prattle  is  as  diverting  as  the  chattering  of 
the  red-tailed  parrot ;  nor  can  the  green-headed  mon- 
key of  Timandi  equal  them  in  whim  and  playfulness. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  valuable  qualifications,  lam 
sorry  to  observe  they  are  not  treated  with  half  the 
attention  bestowed  on  the  before-mentioned  animals. 
These  infidels  put  their  parrots  in  cages  and  chain 
their  monkeys ;  but  their  women,  instead  of  being 
carefully  shut  up  in  harems,  are  abandoned  to  the 
direction  of  their  own  reason,  and  suffered  to  run 
about  in  perfect  freedom,  like  other  domestic  animals: 
this  comes,  Asem,  of  treating  their  women  as  ra- 
tional beings,  and  allowing  them  souls.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  piteous  n^Iect  may  easily  be  imagined; 
— they  have  degenerated  into  all  their  native  wildness, 
are  seldom  to  be  caught  at  home,  and ,  at  an  early  age, 
take  to  the  streets  and  liighways,  where  they  rove 
about  in  droves,  giving  almost  as  much  annoyance  to 
the  peace<^le  people  as  the  troops  of  wild  dogs  that 
infest  our  great  cities,  or  the  flights  of  locusts,  that 
sometimes  spread  famine  and  desolation  over  whole 
regions  of  fertility. 

This  propensity  to  relapse  into  pristine  wildness, 
convinces  me  of  the  untameable  disposition  of  the  sex, 
who  may  indeed  he  partially  domesticated  by  a  long 
course  of  confinement  and  restraint,  but  the  moment 
they  are  restored  to  personal  freedom,  become  wild  as 
the  young  partridge  of  this  country,  which,  though 
scarcely  lialf  hatched,  will  take  to  the  fields  and  run 
about  with  the  shell  upon  its  back. 

Notwithstanding  their  wildness,  however,  they 
are  remarkably  easy  of  access,  and  suffer  themselves 
to  be  approached,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  wilb- 
•at  any  symptonrK  of  apprehension ;  and  I  have  even' 


happily  succeeded  in  detectmg  them  at  their  domestic 
occupations.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  con- 
sists m  thumping  vehemently  on  a  kind  of  musical 
instrument,  and  producing  a  confused,  hideous,  and 
indefinable  uproar,  wliich  they  call  the  description  of 
a  battle — a  jest,  no  doubt,  for  they  are  wonderfully 
facetious  at  times,  and  make  great  practice  of  passing 
jokes  upon  strangers.  Sometimes  they  employ  them- 
selves inpaintinglittlecaricaturesoflandscapes,  where- 
in they  display  their  singular  drollery  in  bantering 
nature  foirly  out  of  countenance — tricking  her  out  in 
the  finery  of  copper  skies,  purple  rivers,  calico  rocks, 
red  grass,  clouds  that  look  like  old  clothes  set  adrift 
by  the  tempest,  and  foxy  trees,  whose  foliage,  droop- 
ing and  curling  most  fantastically,  reminds  one  of  an 
undres.<!ed  periwig  hanging  on  a  stick  in  a  barber's 
window.  At  other  times,  they  employ  themselves  in 
acquiring  a  smattering  of  languages  spoken  by  nations 
on  the  other  side  of  tlie  globe,  as  they  find  their  own 
language  not  sufficiently  copious  to  express  their  mul- 
tifarious ideas.  But  their  most  important  domestic 
avocation  is  to  embroider,  on  satin  or  muslin,  flowers 
of  a  non-descript  kind,  in  which  the  great  art  is  to 
make  them  as  unlike  nature  as  possible ;  or  to  fasten 
little  bits  of  silver,  gold,  tinsel,  and  glass,  on  long 
strips  of  muslin,  which  they  drag  after  them  with 
much  dignity  whenever  they  go  abroad— a  fine  lady, 
like  a  bird  of  paradise,  being  estimated  by  the  length 
of  her  tail.  ^ 

But  do  not,  my  friend,  foil  into  the  enormous  error 
of  supposing  that  the  exercise  of  these  arts  is  attend- 
ed with  any  useful  or  profitable  result :  believe  me, 
thou  couldst  not  indulge  an  idea  more  unjust  and  in- 
jurious; for  it  appears  to  be  an  established  maxim 
among  the  women  of  this  country,  that  a  lady  loses 
her  dignity  when  she  condescends  to  be  useful,  and 
forfeits  all  rank  in  society  the  moment  she  can  be  con- 
victed of  earning  a  farthing.    Their  labours,  there- 
fore, are  directed  not  towards  supplying  their  house- 
hold, but  in  decking  tlieur  persons,  and — generous 
souls ! — they  deck  their  persons,  not  so  modi  to  please 
themselves,  as  to  gratify  others,  particulariy  strangers, 
I  am  confident  thou  wiltstare  at  this,  my  good  Asem, 
accustomed  as  thou  art  to  our  eastern  females,  who 
shrink  in  blushing  timidity  even  from  the  glances  of 
a  lover,  and  are  so  cltary  of  their  favonrs,  that  they 
seem  fearful  of  lavishing  their  smiles  too  profusely 
even  on  their  husbands.   Here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
stranger  has  the  first  place  in  female  regard ;  and,  so 
far  do  they  cari7  their  hospitality,  that  I  have  seen  a 
fine  lady  slight  a  dozen  tried  friends  and  real  admi- 
rers, who  lived  in  her  smiles  and  made  her  happiness 
their  study,  merely  to  allure  the  vague  and  wander- 
ing glances  of  a  stranger,  who  viewed  her  person 
witli  indifference,  and  treated  her  advances  with  con- 
tempt.— By  the  whiskers  of  our  sublime  bashaw,  bat 
this  is  highly  flattering  to  a  foreigner!  and  thou  nuy- 
est  judge  how  particularly  pleasing  to  one  who  is, 
Ifte  myself,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  sex.    For  be  it 
torn  me  to  condemn  this  extraordinary  manifestation 
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rfgH4-«iU— lei  their  own  counlrj-men  look  to  titat. 

Beat  alarmed,  I  conjure  thee,  my  dear  Asem, 

lotlAwld  be  tempted,  by  these  beautiful  barba- 

nn  Is  break  the  Tailh  I  owe  to  the  three-and- 

tmyvives,  from  whom  my  unhappy  destiny  has 

frtip)  severed  me  for  ever  : — no,  Asem,  neither 

te,  nor  the  bitter  succession  of  misfortunes  that 

futa  tot,  can  shake  from  my  heart  the  memory  of 

imer  aKacliments.     I  listen  with  tranquil  heart  to 

Ae^lniiiuniDgand  prattling  of  these  lair  syrens :  their 

ilinsicai  paintings  touch  not  the  lender  chord  of  my 

dtciioDsj  and  I  would  still  defy  their  foscmations, 

iki^  tbey  trailed  after  them  trains  as  long  as  the 

fnpoas  trappings  which  are  draped  at  the  heels  of 

Ike  boljr  camel  of  Mecca ;  nay,  even  tliough  they 

eqBlled  ibe  tail  of  the  great  beast  in  our  prophet's 

wn,  wbicfa  measui-ed  three  hundred  and  forty-nuie 

leagues,  two  miles,  three  furlongs,  and  a  hand's 

Inaldi  m  longitude. 

Ik  dress  of  these  women  is,  if  possible,  more  ec- 

eakieaml  whioisical  than  their  deportment;  and 

Iker  Hk  an  inordinate  pride  in  certain  ornaments 

«U  are  probably  derived  from  their  savage  proge- 

■hn.  A  woman  of  this  country,  dressed  out  for  an 

(dUon,  is  loaded  with  as  many  ornaments  as  a 

Qnaian  slave  when  brought  out  for  sale.    Their 

Mare  tricked  out  with  little  bits  of  horn  or  shell, 

o>il*  botastic  shapes,  and  they  seem  to  emulate 

wiikerin  the  nunaber  of  these  singular  baubles; 

B>  %t  irotnen  we  have  seen  in  our  journeys  to 

i^lt,  vbo  cover  their  heads  with  the  entire  shell 

•fliMoiw,  and,  thus  equipped,  are  the  envy  of  all 

Aviwiirtunate  acquaintance.   Tbey  also  decorate 

*innlj  and  ears  with  coral,  gold  chains,  and  glass 

^■^iMi  k>ad  their  Angers  with  a  variety  of  rings ; 

^1^  I  miKt  confess,  I  have  never  perceived  that 

Ikqwvany  in  their  noses — as  has  been  affirmed 

^Wlf  mvellers.    We  have  heard  much  of  their 

fiifa|iMmselves  most  hideously,  and  making  use 

^Itlft  gUML  in  great  profusion— but  this,  I  so- 

^■%aMu<e  thee,  b  a  mis-statement;  civilization, 

■MrM,  having  gradually  extirpated  these  nauseous 

It  is  true,  1  liave  seen  two  or  three  fe- 

tbad  disgaised  their  features  with  paint, 

Ik  was  merely  to  give  a  tinge  of  red  to  their 

i  <fid  not  look  very  frightful;  and  as  to 

^tkef  nrdj  use  any  now,  excq>t  occasion- 

iGtcdan  oil  for  their  hair,  which  gives  it 

f,  and,  as  they  tliink,  very  comely 

"Tbe  laat-mentioned  class  of  females, 

r  granted,  have  been  but  lately  caught, 

I  atnmg  trails  of  their  savage  propensi- 

and  inexcusable  foult,  however, 

lovely  savages,  b  the  shameless 

re  of  their  persons.    Wilt  tliou 

•(  exaggeration  when  I  afGrm— wilt 

far  Uaem,  most  discreet  mussulman, 

«» Itee— that  they  are  so  lost  to  all 

to  expose  the  whole  of  their 


faces  from  their  forehead  to  the  chin,  and  they  even 
go  abroad  witli  their  hands  uncovered! — Monstrous 
indelicacy! 

Bat  what  I  am  going  to  disclose  will  doubtless  ap- 
pear to  thee  still  more  incredible.  Though  I  cannot 
forbear  paying  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  beauti- 
ful faces  of  these  fair  infidels,  yet  I  must  give  it  as 
my  firm  opinion  that  their  persons  are  preposterously 
unseemly.  In  vain  did  I  look  around  me,  on  my  first 
landing,  for  those  divine  forms  of  redundant  propor- 
tions, which  answer  to  the  true  standard  of  eastern 
beauty— not  a  single  fat  fair  one  could  I  behold  among 
the  multitudes  that  thronged  the  streets :  the  females 
that  {Kissed  in  review  before  me,  tripping  sportively 
along,  resembled  a  procession  of  shadows,  returning 
to  their  graves  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

This  meagreness  I  first  ascribed  to  their  excessivo 
volubility,  for  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  advanced  by 
a  learned  doctor,  that  the  sex  were  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  activity  of  tongue,  in  order  that  they  might 
practise  talking  as  a  healthful  exercise,  necessary  to 
their  confined  and  sedentary  mode  of  life.  This 
exercise,  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  would  be  carried 
to  great  excess  in  a  logocracy.  "  Too  true,"  thought 
I,  "they  have  converted,  what  was  undoubtedly 
meant  as  a  beneficent  gift,  into  a  noxious  habit,  that 
steals  the  flesh  from  their  bones  and  the  rose  from 
their  cheeks — they  absolutely  talk  themselves  thin !" 
Judge  then  of  my  surprise  when  I  was  assured,  not 
long  since,  that  this  meagreness  was  considered  the 
perfection  of  personal  beauty,  and  that  many  a  lady 
starved  herself,  with  all  the  obstinate  pei'severance  of 
a  pious  dervise,  into  a  tine  figure !  "  Nay  more," 
said  my  informer,  "  they  will  often  sacrifice  their 
healtlis  in  this  eager  pursuit  of  skeleton  beauty,  and 
drink  vinegar,  and  eat  pickles,  to  keep  themselves 
within  the  scanty  outlines  of  the  feshions." — Faugh ! 
Allah  preserve  me  from  such  beauties,  who  conta- 
minate then-  pure  blood  with  noxious  recipes ;  who 
unpiously  sacrifice  the  best  gifts  of  Heaven  to  a  pre- 
posterous and  mistaken  vanity.  Ere  long  I  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  see  them  scarring  their  faces  like  th« 
negroes  of  Congo,  flattening  their  noses  in  imitation^ 
of  Uie  Hottentots,  or  like  Uie  barbarians  of  Ab-al-Ti- 
mar,  distorting  their  lips  and  ears  out  of  all  natural 
dimensions.  Since  I  received  this  information,  I  can- 
not contemplate  a  line  figure,  without  thinking  of  a 
vinegar  cruet ;  nor  look  at  a  dashing  belle,  without 
fancying  her  a  pot  of  pickled  cucumbers !  What  a 
difference,  my  friend,  between  these  shades  and  the 
plump  beauties  of  Tripoli, — what  a  contrast  between 
nn  infidel  fair  one  and  my  favourite  wife,  Fatima, 
whom  I  bought  by  (he  hundred  weight,  and  bad 
trundled  home  m  a  wheelbarrow ! 

But  enough  for  the  present;  I  am  promised  a  faith- 
ful aooount  of  the  arcana  of  a  lady's  toilette — a  com- 
plete uiitiation  into  the  arts,  mysteries,  spells,  and 
potions,  in  short  the  whole  chemical  process,  by  which 
she  reduces  herself  down  to  the  most  fashionable 
standard  of  insignificance;  tc^ther  with  specimens. 
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of  the  strait  waistcoats,  the  lacings,  the  bandages, 
and  the  varioas  ingenious  instrnments  with  which  she 
puts  nature  to  the  rack,  and  tortures  herself  into  a 
proper  figure  to  be  admired. 

Farewell,  thou  sweetest  of  slave-drivers!  The 
echoes  that  repeat  to  a  lover's  ear  the  song  of  his  mis- 
tress are  not  more  soothing  than  tidings  from  those 
we  love.  Let  thy  answer  to  my  letters  be  speedy; 
and  never,  I  pray  thee,  for  a  moment,  cease  to  watch 
over  the  prosperity  of  my  house,  and  Uie  welfare  of 
my  beloved  wives.  Let  them  want  for  noUiing,  my 
friend,  but  feed  them  plentifully  on  honey,  boiled  rice, 
and  water  gruel ;  so  tliat  when  I  return  to  the  blessed 
land  of  my  fathers,  if  that  shall  ever  be !  I  may  find 
them  improved  in  size  and  loveliness,  and  sleek  as 
the  graceful  elephants  that  range  the  green  valley  of 
Abunar. 

Ever  thine, 

MUSTAPHA. 


No.  XIX.— THURSDAY,  DECEHBEH  M.  1807. 
FlOa  at  CLBOW-CBill. 

Having  returned  to  town,  and  once  more  taken 
formal  possession  of  my  elbow-chair,  it  behoves  me 
to  discard  the  rural  feelings,  and  the  rural  sentiments, 
in  which  I  have  for  some  time  past  indulged,  and  de- 
vote myself  more  exclusively  to  the  edification  of  the 
town.  As  I  feel  at  this  moment  a  cbivalric  spark  of 
gallantry  playing  around  my  heart,  and  one  of  those 
dulcet  emotions  of  cordiality,  which  an  old  bachelor 
will  sometimes  entertain  towards  the  divine  sex,  I  am 
determined  to  gratify  the  sentiment  for  once,  and  de- 
vote this  number  exclusively  to  the  ladies.  I  would 
not,  however,  have  our  fair  readers  imagine  that  we 
wish  to  Qatter  ourselves  into  their  good  graces;  de- 
voutly as  we  adore  them  (and  what  true  cavalier  does 
not  ?)  and  heartily  as  we  desire  to  flourish  in  the  mild 
sunshine  of  their  smiles,  yet  we  scorn  to  insinuate 
ourselves  into  their  favour,  unless  ilbe  as  honest  friends, 
sincere  well-wishers,  and  disinterested  advisers.  If 
in  the  course  of  this  number  they  find  us  raUier  pro- 
digal of  our  encomiums,  they  will  have  the  modesty 
to  ascribe  it  to  tlie  excess  of  their  own  merits;  if  they 
find  us  extremely  uidulgent  to  their  faults,  they  will 
impute  it  rather  to  the  superabundance  of  our  good- 
nature than  to  any  servile  fear  of  giving  offence. 

The  following  letter  of  Mustapha  falls  in  exactly 
with  the  current  of  my  purpose.  As  I  have  before 
mentioned  that  his  letters  are  without  dates,  we  are 
obliged  to  give  them  very  hregularly,  without  any 
regard  to  chronological  order. 

The  present  one  appears  to  have  been  written  not 
long  after  his  arrival,  and  antecedent  to  several  al- 
ready published.  It  is  more  in  the  familiar  and  col- 
loquial style  than  the  others.  Will  Wizard  declares 
he  has  translated  it  with  fidelity,  excepting  that  he  has 
omitted  several  remarks  on  the  waltz,  which  the  ho- 
nest mussulman  eulogizes  with  great  enthusiasm; 


comparing  it  to  certain  voluptuous  dances  of  the  ha- 
rem. Will  regretted  exceedingly  that  the  indelicacy 
of  several  of  these  observations  compelled  thdr  total 
exclusion,  as  he  wishes  to  give  all  possible  encourage- 
ment to  this  popular  and  amiable  exhibition. 

LETTER 

VROM  HUSTiPBA  BtB-A-DUB  KELI  IBlll, 

ToMuley  Helim  al  Eaggi,  iumamed  the  agreeable  Raga- 
muffin, chief  mountebank  and  buffo-dancer  to  his  High- 
ness. 

The  numerous  letters  which  I  liave  written  to  our 
friend  the  slave-driver,  as  well  as  those  to  thy  kinsman 
the  snorer,  and  which  doubtless  were  read  to  thee, 
honest  Muley,  have  in  all  probability  awakened  thy 
curiosity  to  know  further  particulars  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  barbarians  who  hold  me  in  captivity. 
I  was  lately  at  one  of  ibeu'  public  ceremonies,  wbidi, 
at  first,  perplexed  me  exceedingly  as  to  its  object;  but 
as  the  explanations  of  a  friend  have  let  me  somewhat 
into  the  secret,  and  as  it  seems  to  bear  no  small  ana- 
logy to  thy  profession,  a  description  of  it  may  contri- 
bute to  thy  amusement,  if  not  to  thy  instruction. 

A  few  days  since,  just  as  I  had  finished  my  coffee, 
and  was  perfuming  my  whiskers  preparatory  to  a 
morning  walk,  I  was  waited  upon  by  an  iuhabilant  of 
tliis  place,  a  gay  young  infidel,  who  has  of  late  culti- 
vated my  acquaintance.  He  presented  me  with  a 
square  bit  of  painted  pasteboard,  which,  he  informed 
me,  would  entitle  me  to  admittance  to  the  city  as- 
sembly. Curious  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  plirase 
which  was  entirely  new  to  me,  I  requested  an  ex- 
planation; when  my  friend  informed  me  that  tlie  as- 
sembly was  a  numerous  concourse  of  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  who,  on  certain  occasions,  gatliered  to- 
gether to  dance  about  a  large  room  with  violent  gesti- 
culation, and  try  to  out-dress  each  other.  "Inshort," 
said  he,  "  if  you  wish  to  see  the  natives  m  all  their 
glory,  there's  no  place  like  the  city  assembly :  so  yoa 
must  go  there  and  sport  your  whiskers."  Thou^ 
the  matter  of  sporting  my  whiskers  was  considerably 
above  my  apprehension,  yet  I  now  began,  as  I  thought, 
to  understand  him.  I  had  heard  of  the  war-dances  of 
the  natives,  which  are  a  kmd  of  religious  institution, 
and  had  Utile  doubt  but  that  this  must  be  a  solemnity 
of  the  kind.  Anxious  as  I  am  to  contemplate  this 
strange  people  in  every  situation,  I  willingly  acceded 
to  his  prop<»al,  and,  to  be  the  more  at  ease,  I  deter- 
muied  to  lay  aside  my  Turkish  di-ess,  and  appear  in 
plain  garments  of  the  fashion  of  this  country,  as  is  my 
custom  whenever  I  wish  to  mingle  in  a  crowd,  with- 
out exciting  the  attention  of  the  gaping  multitude. 

It  was  long  after  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen  be- 
fore my  friend  appeared  to  conduct  me  to  the  assembly. 
"  These  infidels,"  thought  I,  "  shroud  themselves  in 
mystery  and  seek  the  aid  of  gloom  and  darkness,  to 
heighten  the  isolemnity  of  their  pious  orgies."  Re- 
solving to  conduct  myself  with  that  decent  respect, 
which  every  stranger  owes  to  the  customs  of  the  land 
in  which  he  sojourns,  I  chastised  my  features  into  an 
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eiptsMi  of  sober  reverence,  and  stretched  my  face 
into  I  A^ree  of  loi^lnde  suitable  to  the  ceremony  I 
wsatat  to  witness.  Spite  of  myseif,  I  felt  an  emo- 
tiaifawe  stealing  over  my  senses  as  I  approached 
Ikiqestic  file.  My  imagination  pictured  something 
a^gr  to  a  descent  into  the  cave  of  Dom-Daniel, 
*kR  the  necromancers  of  tlie  east  are  taught  their 
■leinal  arts.  I  entered  with  the  same  gravity  of  de- 
Kauar  that  I  -would  liave  approached  the  holy 
btfle  of  Mecca,  and  bowed  my  head  three  times 
at  I  passed  the  threshold.— "  Head  of  the  mighty 
Anroa '. "  tbongfat  I,  on  being  ushered  into  a  splendid 
alwm,  "what  a  di^lay  is  here!  surely  I  am  trans- 
ported to  the  mansions  of  the  llouris,  the  elysium  of 
(he  Ulhful!" — How  lame  appeared  all  the  descrip- 
lioiK  of  enchanted  palaces  in  oar  Arabian  poetry ! 
Wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  the  quick  glances  of 
beauty  dazded  my  vision  and  ravished  my  heart : 
kvely  vitgins  fluttered  by  me,  darting  imperial  looks 
of  conqnesL,  or  beaming  such  smiles  of  invitation,  as 
<fid  Gabriel  when  he  beckoned  our  holy  prophet  to 
heaven.  Shall  I  own  the  weakness  of  tliy  friend, 
good  Muley? — while  thus  gazing  on  the  enchanted 
scene  befiire  me,  I  for  a  moment  forgot  my  country, 
and  even  the  memory  of  my  three-and-twenty  wives 
bded  from  my  heart;  my  thoughts  were  bewildered 
and  ted  astray,  by  the  charms  of  these  bewitching  sa- 
vages, and  I  sunk,  for  a  while,  into  that  delicious  state 
of  nund  where  the  senses,  all  enchanted,  and  all  striv- 
ing kt  mastery,  produce  an  endless  variety  of  tumuit- 
Bons,  jet  pleasing  emotions.  Oh,  Muley,  never  shall 
I  agui  wonder  that  an  infidel  should  prove  a  recreant 
to  the  single  solitary  wife  allotted  him,  when  even  thy 
friend,  anned  with  all  the  precepts  of  Mahomet,  can 
ao  easily  prove  foilbless  to  three-and-twenty ! 

•^  Whkber  have  you  led  me?"  said  I,  at  length, 

<»  BBj  oompanion,  "and  to  whom  do  these  beautiful 

creatines  belong?  cortainly  tliis  most  be  the  seraglio 

•r  the  grand  bashaw  of  the  city,  and  a  most  happy 

haahaw  must  he  be,  to  possess  treasures  which  even 

Us  m^mtta  of  Tripoli  cannot  parallel."    "Have  a 

cxe,"  cried  my  companion,  "  how  you  talk  about  se- 

,  or  you'll  have  all  these  gentle  nymphs  about 

in;  for  seraglio  is  a  word  which,  beyond  all 

ifaey  abhor: — most  of  them,"  continued  he, 

BO  lord  and  master,  but  come  here  to  catch 

fn  in  the  market,  as  we  term  it."    "  Ha, 

taT^aidl,  exultiiigly,  "then  you  really  havea  fair,  or 

ket,  such  as  we  have  in  the  east,  wliere  the 

I  «*  provided  with  the  choicest  virgins  of  Gcor- 

?ia  ■i  Grcassia  ? — By  our  glorious  sun  of  Afric,  l)ut 

I  ihwldfte  toselect  some  tenor  a  do/en  wives  from 

mImcIji  a  assemblage  !  pray  what  do  you  sujipose 

tlef  B^ be lioughi  for?" 

Bebn  I  could  receive  an  answer,  my  attention  was 
Mtatted  by  two  or  three'  good-looking  raidcile-sized 
■n,  who  being  dressed  in  black,  a  colour  universally 
••»  in  this  country  by  the  niuflis  and  dervises,  I 
**>Ued  In  be  Uu;h  priest.s,  and  was  condruied  in 
■I  a^puJ  opinion  lliat   this  was  a  religious  cere- 


mony. These  reverend  personages  are  entitled  ma- 
nagers, and  enjoy  unlimited  authority  in  the  assem- 
blies, being  armed  with  swords,  with  which,  I  am 
told,  they  would  infallibly  put  any  lady  to  death  who 
infringed  the  laws  of  the  temple.  They  walked 
round  the  room  witli  great  solemnity,  and,  with  an 
air  of  profound  importance  and  mystery,  put  a  little 
piece  of  folded  paper  in  each  fair  hand,  which  I  con- 
cluded were  religious  talismans.  One  of  them  drop- 
ped on  the  floor,  whereupon  I  slily  put  my  foot  on  it, 
and,  watching  an  oppoitunity,  picked  it  up  unobserv- 
ed, and  found  it  to  contain  some  unintelligible  words 
and  the  mystic  number  9.  What  were  its  virtues  I 
know  not;  except  that  I  put  itui  my  pocket,  and  have 
hitlierto  been  preserved  from  my  (it  of  the  lumbago, 
which  I  generally  have  about  this  season  of  the  year, 
ever  since  I  tumbled  into  the  well  of  Zim-zim  on  my 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  I  enclose  it  to  thee  in  this  let- 
ter, presuming  it  to  be  particularly  serviceable  against 
the  dangers  of  thy  profession. 

Shortly  after  the  distribution  of  these  talismans, 
one  of  the  high  priests  stalked  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  with  great  majesty,  and  clapped  his  hands  three 
times :  a  loud  explosion  of  music  succeeded  from  a 
numberof  black,  yellow,  and  white  musicians,  perch- 
ed in  a  kind  of  cage  over  the  grand  entrance.  The 
company  were  thereupon  thrown  into  great  confusion 
and  apparent  consternation. — They  hurried  to  and 
fro  about  the  room,  and  at  length  formed  themselves 
into  little  groups  of  eight  persons,  half  male  and  half 
female; — the  music  struck  into  something  like  har- 
mony, and,  in  a  moment,  to  my  utter  astonishment 
and  dismay,  they  were  all  seized  with  what  I  con- 
cluded to  be  a  paroxysm  of  religious  phrensy,  tossing 
about  their  heads  in  a  ludicrous  style  from  side  to  side, 
and  indulging  in  extravagant  contortions  of  figure; — 
now  throwing  their  heels  into  the  air,  and  anon  whurl- 
ing  round  with  the  velocity  of  the  eastern  idolaters, 
who  think  they  pay  a  grateful  homage  to  the  sun  by 
imitating  his  motions.  I  expected  every  moment  to 
see  them  fall  down  in  convulsions,  foam  at  the  mouth, 
and  shriek  with  fancied  inspiration.  As  usual  the 
females  seemed  most  fervent  in  their  religions  exer- 
cises, and  performed  them  with  a  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  feature  that  was  peculiarly  touching ;  but  I  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  exemplary  conduct  of  several 
male  devotees,  who,  though  their  gesticulation  would 
intimate  a  wild  merriment  of  the  feelings,  maintain- 
ed throughout  as  inflexible  a  gravity  of  conntenance 
as  so  many  monkeys  of  the  island  of  Borneo  at  their 
antics. 

"And  pray,"  saidi,  "who  is  the  divinity  that  pre- 
sides in  this  splendid  mosque  ?  "— The  divinity !  Oh, 
I  nndersUnd— you  mean  the  helle  of  the  evening; 
we  have  a  new  one  every  season. — The  one  at  pre- 
sent in  fashion  is  that  lady  you  see  yonder,  dressed  In 
white,  with  pink  ribbons*  and  a  crowd  of  adorers 
around  her."  "Truly,"  cried  I,  "this  is  the  plea- 
santest  deity  I  have  encountered  in  tlie  whole  coui-se 
I  ofmy  travels;— so  familiar,  so  condescending,  and  so 
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merry  witlial;— why  her  very  worshippers  lake  her 
by  the  hand,  and  whisper  in  her  ear." — "  My  good 
mussabnan,"  replied  my  friend  with  great  gravity, 
"I  perceive  you  are  completely  in  an  error  concern- 
ing the  intent  of  this  ceremony.  You  are  now  in  a 
place  of  public  amusement,  not  of  public  worship; — 
and  the  pretty  looking  young  men  you  see  making 
such  violent  and  grotesque  distortions  are  merely  in- 
dulging in  our  favourite  amusement  of  dancing."  "I 
cry  your  mercy,"  exclaimed  I,  "  these  then  are  the 
dancing  men  and  women  of  the  town,  such  as  we 
have  in  our  principal  cities,  who  hire  themselves  out 
for  the  entertainment  ofthe  wealthy ; — but,  pray  who 
pays  them  for  this  fatiguing  exhibition  ?  " — My  friend 
regarded  me  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of  whimsical 
perplexity,  as  if  doubtful  whether  I  was  in  jest  or 
in  earnest — "'Sblood,  man,"  cried  he,  "these  are 
some  of  our  greatest  people,  our  fashionables,  who  are 
merely  dancing  here  for  amusement."  Dancing  for 
amusement!  think  of  that,  Muley!— thou,  whose 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  chew  opium,  smoke  tobacco, 
loll  on  a  couch,  and  doze  thyself  into  the  regions  of 
the  Houris !— Dancing  for  amusement ! — shall  I  never 
cease  having  occasion  to  laugh  at  the  absurdities  of 
these  barbarians,  who  are  laborious  ui  theu*  recrea- 
tions, and  indolent  only  in  their  hours  of  business  ? — 
Dancing  fur  amusement! — the  very  idea  makes  my 
bones  ache,  and  I  never  think  of  it  without  being 
obliged  to  apply  my  handkerchief  to  my  forehead,  and 
fan  myself  into  some  degree  of  coolness. 

"And  pray,"  said  I,  when  my  astonishment  had  a 
little  subsided,  "do  these  musicians  also  toil  for  amu- 
sement, or  are  they  confined  to  their  cage,  like  birds, 
to  sing  for  the  gratification  of  others?  I  should  think 
the  former  was  the  case,  from  the  animation  with 
which  they  flourish  their  elbows."  "Not  so,"  re- 
plied my  friend,  "they  are  well  paid,  which  is  no 
more  than  just,  for  I  assure  you  they  are  the  most 
important  personages  in  the  room.  The  fiddler  puts 
the  whole  assembly  in  motion,  and  directs  their  move- 
ments, like  the  master  of  a  puppet-show,  who  sets 
all  his  pasteboard  gentry  kicking  by  a  jerk  of  his  fin- 
gers.—There  now — look  at  that  dapper  little  gen- 
tleman yonder,  who  appears  to  be  suffering  the  pangs 
of  dislocation  in  every  limb  :  he  is  the  most  expert 
puppet  in  the  room,  and  performs,  not  so  much  for 
his  own  amusement,  as  for  that  of  the  by-standers." 
Just  then,  the  little  gentleman,  having  finished  one 
of  his  paroxysms  of  activity,  seemed  to  be  looking 
round  for  applause  from  the  spectators.  Feeling  my- 
self really  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  exertions,  I 
made  him  a  low  bow  of  thanks,  but  nobody  followed 
my  example,  which  I  thought  a  singular  instance  of 
ingratitude. 

Thou  wilt  perceive,  friend  Muley.  that  the  dancing 
of  these  barbarians  is  totally  different  from  the  science 
professed  by  thee  in  Tripoli;  the  country,  in  fact,  is 
afflicted  by  numerous  epidemical  diseases,  which 
travel  from  house  to  house,  from  city  to  city,  with 
the  regularity  of  a  caravan.    Among  these,  the  most 


formidable  is  this  dancing  mania,  wbicli  prevails 
chiefly  throughout  the  winter.  It  at  first  seized  on  a 
few  people  of  Eashion,  and  being  indulged  in  modera- 
tion, was  a  cheerful  exercise;  but  in  a  little  lime,  by 
quick  advances,  it  mfected  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  became  a  raging  epidemic.  The  doctors 
immediately,  as  is  their  usual  way,  instead  of  devis- 
ing a  remedy,  fell  together  by  the  ears,  to  decide 
whether  it  was  native  or  unported,  and  the  sticklers 
for  the  latter  opinion  traced  it  to  a  cargo  of  Irompery 
from  France,  as  they  had  berore  hunted  down  the 
yellow-fever  to  a  bag  of  coffee  from  llie  West  Indies. 
What  makes  this  disease  the  more  fbrmitlable  is,  that 
the  patients  seem  infatuated  with  their  malady,  aban- 
don themselves  to  ils  unbounded  ravages,  and  expose 
their  persons  to  wintry  storms  and  midnight  airs, 
more  fetal,  in  this  capricious  climate,  tlian  the  wither- 
mg  Simoom  blast  of  the  desert. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  a  sight  most  whimsical  or 
melancholy,  to  witness  a  fit  of  this  dancing  malady. 
The  lady  hops  up  to  the  gentleman,  who  stands  at  tlie 
distance  of  about  three  paces,  and  then  capers  back 
again  to  her  place; — the  gentlenum  of  course  does 
the  same; — then  they  skip  one  way,  then  they  jump 
another; — then  they  turn  their  backs  to  each  other; 
— then  they  seize  each  other  and  shake  hands; —  then 
they  whirl  round,  and  throw  themselves  into  a  tltou- 
sand  grotesque  and  ridiculous  attitudes; — sometimes 
on  one  leg,  sometunes  on  the  other,  and  sometimes 
on  no  leg  at  all : — and  this  they  call  exhibiting  the 
graces !  By  the  nineteen  thousand  capers  of  the  great 
mountebank  of  Damascus,  but  these  graces  must  be 
something  like  the  cixxtked-backed  dwarf  Sbabrac, 
who  is  sometimes  permitted  to  amuse  his  Highness 
by  imitating  the  tricks  of  a  monkey.  These  fits  con- 
tinue at  short  intervals  from  four  to  five  hours,  till  at 
last  the  lady  is  led  off,  faint,  languid,  exhausted,  and 
panting,  to  her  carriage; — rattles  home; — passes  a 
night  of  feverish  restlessness,  cold  perspirations,  and 
troubled  sleep;  rises  late  next  morning,  if  she  rises  at 
all;  is  nervous,  petulant,  or  a  prey  to  languid  indif- 
ference all  day;  a  mere  household  spectre,  neither 
giving  nor  receiving  enjoyment;  in  the  evening  hur- 
ries to  another  darce;  receives  an  unnatural  exhila- 
ration from  the  lights,  the  music,  the  crowd,  and  the 
unmeaning  bustle; — flutters,  sparkles,  and  blooms 
for  a  while,  until,  the  transient  delirium  being  past, 
the  infatuated  maid  droops  and  languishes  into  apathy 
again; — is  again  led  off  to  her  carriage,  and  the  next 
morning  rises  to  go  through  exactly  the  same  joyless 
routine. 

And  yet,  wilt  thou  believe  it,  my  dear  Raggi,  tliese 
are  rational  beings;  nay,  more,  their  countrymen 
would  fain  persuade  me  they  have  souls !  Is  it  not  a 
thousand  times  to  be  lamented  that  l)eings,  endon-ed 
with  charms  that  might  waYm  even  the  frigid  heart 
of  a  dervise; — with  social  and  endearing  powers,  that 
would  render  them  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  harenn  ; 
— ^should  surrender  themselves  to  a  habit  of  heartless, 
dissipation,  which  preys  imperceptibly  on  the  roses  o£ 
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the  dud;  viu'cfa  robs  the  eye  of  its  lustre,  the  cheek 
of  iisdbfiled  smile,  the  spirits  of  their  cheerful  hi- 
bfifj,  fld  the  limbs  of  their  elastic  vigour  : — which 
hgniBtbein  ofT  in  the  spring-time  of  existence;  or,  if 
UKTMrriTe,  yields  to  the  arms  of  a  youthful  bride- 
fmm  »  frame  -wrecked  in  the  storms  of  dissipation, 
wi  strnggliiig  vrith  premature  inlirraity.  Alas, 
Iglej'.  may  I  not  ascribe  to  this  cause  the  number 
rfbik  old  women  I  meet  with  in  this  country,  from 
fte  age  of  eighteen  to  eighl-and-twenty? 

Insanntering  down  the  room,  my  attention  was 
attncled  by  a  smoky  painting,  which,  on  nearer  exa- 
nioaiion,  I  found  consisted  of  two  female  figures 
(TGwniog  a  bust  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  "  This,  I 
suppose,"  cried  I,  "  was  some  famous  dancer  in  his 
lime?" — "O,  no,"  replied  my  friend,  "he  was  only 
a  general."— "Good;  but  then  he  must  have  been 
great  at  a  cotillon,  or  espert  at  a  fiddlestick-por  why 
is  his  memorial  here?" — "Quite  the  contrary,"  an- 
swered my  companion ;  "  history  makes  no  mention  of 
his  ever  having  floarished  a  fiddle-stick,  or  figured  in 
a  ai^le  dance.  Yoa  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  him : 
lie  was  the  illnstrioas  Washington,  the  father  and 
deliverer  of  his  country ;  and  as  our  nation  is  remark- 
able for  gratitude  to  great  men,  it  always  does  honour 
lo  Ibeir  memory,  by  placing  their  monuments  over 
the  doors  of  taverns,  or  in  the  corners  of  danciug- 


From  thence  my  friend  and  I  strolled  into  a  small 

afovtimu  adjoining  the  grand  saloon,  where  I  beheld 

a  namber  of  grave-looking  persons  with  venerable 

gray  beads,  but  without  beards,  which  I  thought  very 

onbeeoming,  seated  round  a  table  studying  hierogly- 

piiMS.  I  approached  them  with  reverence,  as  so  many 

maf^,  or  learned  men,  endeavouring  to  expound  the 

nysleiies  of  Egyptian  science.  Several  of  them  threw 

down  money,  which  I  supposed  was  a  reward  pro- 

yoeed  fin-  some  great  discovery,  when  presently  one 

of  than  spread  bis  hieroglyphics  on  the  table,  ex- 

daioied  triumphantly, "  Two  bullets  and  a  bragger ! " 

«d  swept  all  the  money  into  his  pocket.  He  has  dis- 

CMnaed  a  key  to  the  hieroglyphics,  thought  I — happy 

■■rtri!  DO  donbt  his  name  will  be  immortalized. 

WOiBg,  however,  to  be  satisfied,  I  looked  round  on 

■f  wnpanion  with  an  inquiring  eye  :  he  understood 

■^  ad  inlisrmed  me,  that  these  were  a  company  of 

IM^  wbo  had  met  togetlier  to  win  each  other's 

n»  -■  ^:ia  Ijc  agreeable.     "  Is  that  all  ? "  exclaimed 

l;'^wbythcn,  I  pray  yon,  make  way,  and  let  me 

ffft  from  this   temple  of  abominations ;  or  who 

^'■'n  bet  these  people,  who  meet  together  to  toil, 

worrr,  tad  fatigue  themselves  to  death,  and  give  it 

ti>e  ouK  of  pleasure — and  who  win  eacii  other's 

BmtjbfKav  of  being  agreeable— may  some  one  of 

tbfi  like  a  liking  to  me,  and  pick  ray  pocket,  or 

hat  By  bead  in  a  paroxysm  of  hearty  good- will ! " 

Thy  friend, 

Mn.STAPIlA. 


BT   AKTHORT  ITEBOIEKN,   Otm, 

Nunc  est  bibendiun,  nunc  pede  Ubtxo 
Pukanda  telhis.  Kor. 

Now  is  the  tyme  for  wine  and  niTTthfUl  sportes, 
Fordaunce,  and  song,  and  disporles  of  syche  series. 

Link.  Hd. 

The  winter  campaign  has  opened.  Fashion  has 
summoned  her  numerous  legions  at  tlie  sound  of 
trumpet,  tambourine,  and  drum,  and  all  the  harmo- 
nious minstrelsy  of  the  orchestra,  to  hasten  from  the 
dull,  silent,  and  insipid  glades  and  groves,  where  they 
have  vegetated  during  the  summer;  recovering  from 
the  ravages  of  the  last  winter's  campaign.  Our  fair 
ones  have  hurried  to  town,  eager  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions to  thb  tutelary  deity,  and  to  make  an  offering  at 
her  shrine  of  the  few  pale  and  transient  roses  they 
gathered  in  their  healthful  retreat.  The  fiddler  rosins 
his  bow — the  card-table  devotee  is  shuffling  her  pack 
— the  young  lady  is  industriously  spangling  muslins — 
and  the  tea-party  hero  is  airing  his  chapean  de  bras, 
and  pea-blossom  breeches,  to  prepare  for  figuring  in 
the  gay  circle  of  smiles,  and  graces,  and  beauty.  Now 
the  fine  lady  forgets  her  country  friends  in  the  hurry 
of  fashionable  engagements ;  or  receives  the  simple 
intruder,  who  has  foolishly  accepted  her  thousand 
pressing  invitations,  with  such  politeness,  that  the  poor 
soul  determines  never  to  come  again  : — now  the  gay 
buck,  who  erst  figured  at  Ballston  and  quaffed  the 
pure  spring,  exchanges  the  sparkling  water  fbr  still 
more  sparkling  champaign,  and  deserts  the  nymph  of 
the  fountain,  lo  enlist  under  the  standard  of  jolly  Bac- 
chus, hi  short,  now  is  the  unportant  time  of  the 
year  in  which  to  harangue  the  (on  (ou  reader ;  and 
like  some  ancient  hero  in  front  of  the  battle,  to  spirit 
him  up  to  deeds  of  noble  daring,  or  still  more  noble 
suffering,  in  the  ranks  of  fashionable  warfare. 

Such,  indeed,  has  been  my  intention;  but  the  num- 
ber of  cases  which  have  lately  come  before  me,  and  the 
variety  of  complaints  I  have  received  from  a  crowd  of 
honest  and  well-meaning  correspondents,  call  for  more 
immediate  attention.  A  host  of  appeals,  petitions, 
and  letters  of  advice,  are  now  before  me ;  and  I  believe 
the  shortest  way  to  satisfy  my  petitioners,  memorial- 
ists, and  advisers,  will  be  to  publish  their  letters,  as 
I  suspect  the  object  of  most  of  them  is  merely  to  get 
into  print. 


TO  AMHONT  EVERGREEN,  GENT. 


Sir, 


As  you  appear  to  have  taken  to  yourself  the  trouble 
of  meddling  in  the  concerns  of  the  beav,  monde,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  appealing  lo  you  on  a  subject,  which, 
though  considered  merely  as  a  very  good  joke,  has 
caused  me  great  vexation  and  expense.  You  must 
know  I  pride  myself  on  being  very  useful  to  the  ladies 
—that  is,  I  take  boxes  for  them  at  the  theatre,  go 
thopping  with  them,  supply  them  with  bouquets,  and 
furnish  them  with  novels  from  the  circulating  library. 
In  consequence  of  these  attentions  I  am  become  a 
great  favourite,  and  there  is  seldom  a  party  going  on 
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in  the  city  without  my  having  an  invitation.  The 
grievance  I  have  to  mention  i$  the  exchange  of  hats 
which  talies  place  on  these  occasions;  for,  to  speali 
my  mind  freely,  lliere  are  certain  yonng  gentlemen 
who  seem  to  consider  fashionable  parties  as  mere  places 
to  barter  old  clothes;  and  I  am  informed,  that  a  num- 
ber  of  them  manage  by  tin's  great  system  of  exchange 
to  keep  their  crowns  decently  covered  without  their 
hatter  suffering  in  the  least  by  it. 

It  was  but  lately  that  I  went  to  a  private  ball  with  a 
new  hat,  and  on  reluming  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
evening,  and  asking  for  it,  the  scoundrel  of  a  servant, 
with  a  broad  grin,  informed  me  tliat  the  new  hats  had 
been  dealt  out  half  an  hour  since,  and  they  were  then 
on  the  third  quality ;  and  I  was  in  the  end  obliged  to 
borrow  a  young  lady's  beaver  rather  than  go  home 
witli  any  of  the  ragged  remnants  that  were  left. 

Now  I  would  wish  to  know  if  there  is  no  possibility 
of  having  these  oflenders  punished  by  law ;  and  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  advisable  for  ladies  to  mention  in 
their  cards  of  invitation,  as  a  postscript,  "  Exchanging 
hats  and  shawls  positively  prohibited." — At  any  rate, 
I  would  thank  yon,  Mr  Evergreen,  todiscoimtenance 
the  thing  totally,  by  publishing  in  your  paiter  that 
stealing  a  hat  is  no  joke. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Walter  Withers. 

My  correspondent  is  informed,  that  the  police  have 
determined  to  take  Ibis  matter  into  consideration,  and 
have  set  apart  Saturday  mornings  for  the  cognizance 
of  fiishionable  larcenies. 

MR  EVERGREEN, 

Sir, — Do  you  think  a  married  woman  may  lawfully 
put  her  husband  right  in  a  story,  before  strangers, 
when  she  knows  him  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  can  any 
thing  authorize  a  wife  in  the  exclamation  of—"  Lord, 
my  dear,  how  can  you  say  so ! " 

Margaret  Timson. 
dear  anthost, 

Going  down  Broadway  this  morning  in  a  great  hurry, 
I  ran  full  against  an  object  which  at  first  put  me  to  a 
prodigious  nonplus.  Observing  it  to  be  dressed  in  a 
man's  hat,  a  cloth  overcoat,  and  spatterdashes,  I  fram- 
ed my  apol(^  accordingly,  exclaiming  "  My  dear  sir, 
I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons;— I  assure  you,  sir,  it  was 
entirely  accidental ; — pray  excuse  me,  sir,  etc. "  At 
every  one  of  these  excuses,  the  thing  answered  me 
with  a  downright  laugh;  at  which  T  was  not  little  sur- 
prised, until,  on  resorting  to  my  pocket-glass,  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  no  other  than  my  old  acquaintance 
Clarinda  Trollop.  1  never  was  more  chagrined  in  my 
life ;  for,  being  an  old  bachelor,  I  like  to  appear  as 
young  as  possible,  and  am  always  boasting  of  the 
goodness  of  my  eyes.  I  beg  of  yon,  Mr  Evergreen, 
if  you  have  any  feeling  for  your  contemporaries,  to 
discourage  this  hermaphrodite  mode  of  dress;  for 
really,  if  the  fashion  Uke,  we  poor  bachelors  will  lie 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  a  woman  from  a  man. 


Pray  let  me  know  your  opinion,  sir,  whether  a  lady 
who  wears  a  man's  hat  and  spatterdashes  before  mar- 
riage, may  not  be  apt  to  usurp  some  other  article  of 
Ills  dress  afterwards. 

Your  humble  servant, 

RODERIC  WORRT. 
DEAR  MR  EVERGREEN, 

The  other  night,  at  Richard  the  Third,  I  sat  behind 
three  gentlemen,  who  talked  very  loud  on  the  subject 
of  Richard's  wooing  Lady  Ann  directly  in  the  face  of 
his  crimes  against  that  lady.  One  of  them  declared 
such  an  unnatural  scene  would  be  booted  at  in  China. 
Pray,  sir,  was  that  Mr  Wizard  ? 

Selina  Badger. 

P.  S.— The  gentleman  I  allude  to  had  a  pocket- 
glass,  and  wore  his  hair  fastened  behind  by  a  tortoise- 
shell  comb,  with  two  teeth  wanting. 

UR  evergreen, 

Sir, — Being  a  little  curious  in  the  afliiirs  of  the  toi- 
lette, I  was  much  interested  by  the  sage  Muslapha's 
remarks,  in  your  last  number,  concerning  the  art  of 
manufacturing  a  modem  fine  lady.  I  would  have 
you  caution  your  fair  readers,  however,  to  be  very- 
careful  in  the  management  of  their  machinery,  as  a 
deplorable  accident  happened  last  assembly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  architecture  of  a  lady's  figure  not 
being  sufficiently  strong.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
cotillons,  the  company  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  a 
tremendous  crash  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room;  and 
on  crowding  to  the  place,  discovered  that  it  was  a  fine 
figure  -which  had  unfortunately  broken  down  from 
too  great  exertion  in  a  pigeon-wing.  By  great  good 
luck  I  secured  the  corset,  which  I  carried  honte  in 
triumph;  and  the  next  morning  had  it  publicly  db- 
sected  and  a  lecture  read  on  it  at  Surgeons'  Hall.  I 
have  since  commenced  a  dissertation  on  the  subject, 
in  which  I  shall  treat  of  the  superiority  of  those  fi- 
gures manufactured  by  steel,  stay-tape,  and  whale- 
bone, to  tliose  formed  by  Dame  Nature.  I  shall 
show  clearly  that  llie  Venus  de  Medicis  has  no  pre- 
tension to  beauty  of  form,  as  she  never  wore  stays, 
and  her  waist  is  an  exact  proportion  to  the  rest  of  her 
body.  I  shall  inquire  into  the  mysteries  of  compres- 
sion, and  how  tight  a  figure  can  be  laced  without 
danger  of  fainting;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable for  a  lady,  when  dressing  for  a  ball,  to  be  at- 
tended by  the  family  physician,  as  culprits  are  when 
tortured  on  the  rack,  to  know  how  much  more  na- 
tive will  endure.  I  shall  prove  that  ladies  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  that  notorious  ju^ler,  who  of- 
fered to  squeeze  himself  into  a  quart  bottle;  and  I 
shall  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  fashion- 
able reader,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  heroism  in  piu> 
chasing  a  preposterously  slender  waist  at  the  expense 
of  an  old  age  of  decrepitude  and  rheumatics.  This 
dissertation  shall  be  published  as  soon  as  finished, 
and  distributed  gratis  among  boarding-school  ma- 
dams, and  all  worthy  matrons  who  are  ambitious 
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tint  flidr  cbra^faters  shoaid  sit  straight,  move  like 
(iHi-««i,  and  "  do  credit  to  tlieir  brining  up." 
In  tkc  Man  time,  I  have  bniig  up  the  skeleton  of  the 
cgnd  in  the  moseam,  beside  a  dissected  treasel  and 
»mSed  alligator;  xvhere  it  may  be  inspected  by  all 
iteaataralists  who  are  fond  of  studying  the  "  hu- 
iB  fain  dirkie." 

Yonrs,  etc. 

Julian  Cognols. 
P.  S.— By  aecursAe  calculation  I  find  it  is  danger- 
08S  fcr  a  line  figure,  when  full  dressed,  to  pronounce 
a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables.  Fine  Figure, 
if  in  lore,  may  indulge  in  a  gentle  sigh ;  but  a  sob  is 
hazardous.  Fine  Figure  may  smile  with  safety,  may 
ewn  Tentnre  as  l^r  as  a  giggle ;  but  must  never  risk 
a  load  laugh.  Figure  must  never  jrfay  the  part  of  a 
cnifi^nt;  as  at  a  tea-party,  some  five  evenings  since, 
a  yooi^  lady,  whose  unparalleled  impalpability  of 
waist  was  the  envy  of  the  drawing-room,  burst  with 
an  in^xMlam  secret,  and  had  three  ribs  of  her  corset 
fractured  on  Ihe  spot! 

HB  EVERGREEN, 

Sir, — I  am  one  of  those  industrious  gemmen  who 
labour  hard  to  obtain  currency  in  the  fashionable 
worid.    I  have  gone  to  great  expense  in  little  booU, 
dwrt  vests,  and  long  breeches :  my  coat  is  regularly 
nnported  per  stage  from  Philadelphia,  duly  insured 
against  all  risks,  and  my  boots  are  smuggled  from 
Boad-ftreet.    I  have  lounged  in  Broadway  with  one 
of  the  mcst  crooked  walking-slicks  I  could  procure, 
and  have  sported  a  pair  of  salmon-coloured  small- 
dotlies,  and  flame-coloured  stockings,  at  every  con- 
CRt  and  ball  lo  which  I  could  purchase  admission. 
Being  atfeared  that  I  might  possibly  appear  to  less 
advanUge  as  a  pedestrian,  inconsequence  of  my  being 
niba-  alutt  and  a  little  bandy,  I  have  lately  hired  a 
•an  bone  with  cropped  ears  and  a  cocked  tail,  on 
which  I  have  joined  the  cavalcade  of  pretty  gemmen, 
who  exhibit  bright  stirrups  every  fine  morning  in 
fcaadway,  and  take  a  canter  of  two  miles  per  day, 
at  4e  nle  of  300  dollars  per  annum.    But,  sir,  all 
•■  expense  has  been  laid  out  in  vain,  for  I  can 
■■tdy  get  a  partner  at  an  assembly,  or  an  invitation 
*•  ttarfutf.     Pray,  sir,  inform  me  what  more  I 
^dito  wqoire  admissioa  into  the  true  stylish  circles, 
■ivhcilicr  it  woald  not  be  advisable  to  charter  a 
«"«nde  for  a  month,  and  have  my  cyplier  put  on  it, 
■■iiBe  Iqr  certain  dashers  of  my  acquaintance. 
Yours  to  serve, 

Malvolio  Dubster. 
TEA, 
A    POEM. 
nm  THE   MIIL   OP  Ptl^DiR  COCKIOPT,   KSQ. 

^'^'^^aUf  recommended  to  theattmlion  of  all  Maidens 
of  a  certain  age. 

••  nme,  mjr  iji-ar  sirb.  is  a  knave  who  in  tnilli 
^■fc  hiral  of  beaatir»  will  [Hlfrr  Iheir  yoiilb ; 
"^^kf  e«ii«aol  attention  and  wily  deciHl, 

'"^knauip;  some  grace  lo  rplrcal  ,- 


And  like  crafty  seducer,  with  subtle  approach, 
Ttie  fbrther  indulged,  will  slilt  further  encroach. 
Since  this  "  thief  of  the  world  "  has  made  off  with  your  bloom. 
And  left  you  some  score  of  stale  years  in  its  room- 
Has  deprived  you  of  all  those  gay  dreams,  that  would  dance 
In  your  brains  at  fifteen,  and  your  bosoms  entrance ; 
And  has  forced  you  almost  to  renounce  in  despair 
The  hope  of  a  husband's  affection  and  care- 
Since  such  is  the  case,  and  a  case  ratlicr  hard ! 
Permit  one  who  holds  you  in  special  regard 
To  furnish  such  hints  in  your  loveless  estate 
As  may  shelter  your  names  from  detraction  and  hate. 
Too  often  our  maidens,  grown  aged  I  ween. 
Indulge  to  excess  In  the  workings  of  spleen ; 
And  at  times,  when  annoy'd  by  the  slights  of  mankind. 
Work  off  their  resenbnent— by  speaking  their  mind : 
Assemble  together  in  snufT-taking  clan. 
And  hold  round  the  tea-urn  a  solemo  divan : 
A  convention  of  tattling— a  te»party  hight. 
Which,  like  meeting  of  witches,  is  brew'd  up  at  night : 
Where  each  malroa  arrives,  nought  with  tales  of  surprise. 
With  knowing  suspicion  and  doubtful  surmise ; 
Like  the  broomstick-whirl'd  hags  that  appear  in  Macbeth, 
Bach  bearing  some  relic  of  venom  or  death, 
"  To  stir  up  the  toil  and  to  double  the  IrouUe, 
That  fire  may  burn,  and  that  caldron  may  buliUe." 

When  the  party  ccnunences,  all  starch'd  and  aU  glum. 
They  talk  of  tlie  weather,  their  corns,  or  sit  mum ; 
They  will  tell  you  of  cambric,  ofribands,  ofUce, 
How  cheap  they  were  sold— and  will  name  yon  the  place. 
They  discourse  of  their  cokls,  and  they  hem  and  they  cough. 
And  complain  of  their  servants  to  pass  the  time  oiTi 
Or  list  to  the  tale  of  some  doting  mamma. 
How  her  ten  weeks  oW  baby  will  laugh  and  say  taa ! 

But  tea,  that  enllvener  of  wit  and  of  soul- 
More  loqnacions  by  far  than  the  draughts  of  the  howl. 
Soon  unloosens  the  tongue  and  enlivens  the  mind. 
And  cnliglitens  their  eyes  to  the  faults  of  mankind. 

•Twas  thus  with  the  Pythia,  who  served  at  the  fount 
That  flow'd  near  the  far-famed  Parnassian  mount. 
While  the  steam  was  inhaled  of  the  sulphuric  spring, 
Her  vision  expanded,  her  fancy  took  wing; 
By  its  aid  she  pronounced  the  oracular  will 
That  Apollo  commanded  his  sons  to  fulfil. 
But  alas;  the  sad  vestal,  performing  the  rile, 
Appear'd  like  a  demon— terrific  lo  sight 
E'en  the  priests  of  Apollo  averted  their  eyes, 
And  the  temple  of  Delphi  resounded  her  cries. 
But  quitting  the  nymph  of  Ihe  Mpod  of  yore. 
We  return  to  the  dames  of  the  lea-pol  once  more. 

In  harmless  chit-chat  an  acquaintance  they  roast. 
And  serve  up  a  friend,  as  they  serve  up  a  toast ; 
Some  gentle  faiue  pat,  or  some  female  mistake. 
Is  like  sweetmeats  delicious,  or  relished  as  cake ; 
A  bit  of  broad  scandal  is  like  a  dry  crust. 
It  would  stick  in  the  throat,  so  they  butter  it  first 
With  a  little  affected  good-nature,  and  cry 
"Nobody  regrets  the  thing  deeper  than  I." 
Our  yoimg  ladies  nibble  a  good  name  In  play. 
As  for  pastime  they  nibble  a  lascuit  away : 
While  with  shrugs  and  surmises,  the  toothless  old  dame. 
As  she  mumbles  a  crust  she  will  mumble  a  name, 
And  as  the  fell  sisters  astonished  the  Scot, 
In  predicting  of  Banquo's  descendants  the  lot. 
Making  shadows  of  kings,  amid  flashes  oflight. 
To  appear  in  array  and  to  frovm  in  his  sight. 
So  they  conjure  np  spectres  all  hideous  in  hue. 
Which,  as  shades  of  their  neighbours,  are  past  in  review. 

The  wires  of  oar  cits  of  inferior  degree 
Will  soak  np  repute  in  a  liUIe  bohea ; 
The  potion  is  vulgar,  and  vulgar  the  slang 
With  which  on  their  neighbours'  defects  they  harangue ; 
But  the  scandal  improves,  a  refinement  in  wrong! 
As  o^r  matrons  arc  richer,  and  rise  to  sourlioag, 
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WIOi  hyton— a  bereraKe  that't  still  mote  refined, 

Our  ladies  of  fashioQ  enliven  their  mind, 

And  by  nods,  innuendoes,  and  hints,  and  what  not, 

Beputalions  and  tea  send  together  to  pot. 

While  madam  in  cambrics  and  laces  array'd, 

With  her  plate  and  her  liveries  in  splendid  parade. 

Will  drinlL  in  Imperial  a  friend  at  a  sup, 

Or  in  gunpowder  blow  them  by  dozens  all  up. 

Ah  me !  bow  I  groan  wben  with  liill  swelling  sail 
Wafted  stately  along  by  the  bvouring  gale, 
A  China  ship  proudly  arrives  in  our  bay. 
Displaying  her  streamers  and  blazing  away ! 
Oh !  more  fell  to  our  port  is  the  cargo  she  bears 
Than  grenadoes,  torpedoes,  or  warlike  affairs : 
Each  chest  is  a  bombshell  thrown  into  our  town. 
To  shatter  repute  and  bring  character  down. 

Ye  Samquas,  ye  Cbinquas,  ye  Chouquas,  so  li«e, 
Who  discharge  on  our  coast  your  cursed  cargoes  of  tea, 
Ob '.  think,  as  ye  waft  the  sad  weed  from  your  strand. 
Of  the  plagues  and  vexations  ye  deal  to  our  land. 
As  the  upas'  dread  breath,  o'er  the  plain  where  it  flies. 
Empoisons  and  blasts  each  green  blade  that  may  rise. 
So,  wherever  the  leaves  of  this  shrub  find  their  way. 
The  social  affections  soon  suffer  decay. 

Ah,  ladies,  and  was  it  by  Heaven  design'd 
That  ye  should  be  merdtul,  loving,  and  kind ! 
Did  it  form  you  like  angels,  and  send  yon  bek)w 
To  prophesy  peace — lo  bid  charity  flow ! 
And  have  ye  thus  left  your  primeval  estate. 
And  wander'd  so  widely— so  strangely  of  late? 
Alas !  the  sad  cause  I  too  plainly  can  see— 
These  evils  have  all  come  upon  you  through  tea ! 
Cursed  weed,  that  can  make  our  fair  spirits  resign 
The  character  mild  of  their  missioa  divine ; 
That  can  blot  from  their  bosoms  that  tendemeas  true. 
Which  from  female  to  female  for  ever  is  due ! 
O!  how  nice  is  the  tcxiure — ^bow  fragile  the  frame 
Of  that  delicate  blossom,  a  female's  fair  fame ! 
'TIS  the  sensitive  plant,  it  recoils  from  the  breath ; 
And  shrinks  lh>m  the  touch  as  if  pregnant  with  death. 
How  often,  how  often,  has  innocence  sigh'd. 
Has  beauty  been  reft  of  its  houour— its  pride. 
Has  virtue,  though  pure  as  an  angel  of  light. 
Been  painted  as  dark  as  a  demon  of  night. 
All  offer'd  up  victims,  an  auto  da  fe, 
At  the  gloomy  cabals— the  dark  orgies  of  tea ! 

If  I.  hi  the  remnant  that's  left  me  of  life. 
Am  lo  suffer  the  torments  of  slanderous  strife. 
Let  me  fall  I  Implore  In  the  slang-whaager's  claw. 
Where  the  evil  is  open,  and  subject  to  law; 
Mot  nibbled,  and  mumbled,  and  put  to  the  rack. 
By  the  sly  underminings  of  tea-party  clack : 
Condemn  me.  ye  gods,  lo  a  newspaper  roasting. 
But  spare  me !  O  spare  me,  a  tea-table  toasting! 


No.  XX.— HOKDAT,  JANUABT  35,  IMW. 
nOa  BT  ILBOW-CHilB. 

Extremamhuocmihl  concede  labotem.   rirg. 
"  Soft  yon.  a  word  or  two  before  we  part" 

Lf  this  season  of  festivity,  when  (he  gate  of  time 
swings  open  on  its  hinges,  and  an  honest  rosy-faced 
New- Year  comes  waddling  in,  like  a  jolly  fat-sided 
butler,  loaded  with  good  wishes,  good  humoar,  and 
minced  pies : — at  this  joyotis  era  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom, from  time  immemorial,  in  this  ancient  and  res- 
pectable city,  for  periodical  writers,  from  reverend, 
grave,  and  potent  essayisU  like  ourselves,  down  to 


the  humble  but  industrious  editors  of  magazines,  re- 
views, and  news-papers,  lo  tender  their  subscribers 
the  compliments  of  the  season ;  and  wben  they  have 
slily  thawed  their  hearts  with  a  little  of  the  sunshine 
of  flattery,  to  conclude  by  delicately  duiming  them 
for  their  arrears  of  subscription  money.  In  like 
manner  the  carriers  of  news-papers,  who  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  ancient  and  honourable  order  of  Uterati, 
do  regularly  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  year  salute 
their  patrons  with  abundance  of  excellent  advice, 
conveyed  in  exceeding  good  poetry,  for  which  the 
aforesaid  good-natured  patrons  are  well  pleased  to  pay 
them  exactly  twenty-five  cents.  In  walking  the 
streets  I  am  every  day  saluted  with  good  wishes  from 
old  gray-headed  negroes,  whom  I  never  recollect  to 
have  seen  before;  and  it  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
I  was  called  out  to  receive  the  compliments  of  an  ugly 
old  woman,  who  last  spring  was  employed  by  Mrs 
Ckickloft  to  whitewash  my  room  and  put  things  in  or- 
der :  a  phrase  which,  if  rightly  imderstood,  means 
little  else  than  huddling  every  thing  into  holes  and  cor- 
ners, so  that  if  I  want  to  find  any  particular  article,  it 
is,  in  the  language  of  an  humble  but  expressive  saying, 
— "  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack."  Not  recog^ 
nising  my  visitor,  I  demanded  by  what  authority  she 
wished  me  a  "  Happy  New-Year  ? "  Her  claim  was 
one  of  the  weakest  she  could  have  urged,  for  I  have 
an  innate  and  mortal  antipathy  to  thb  custom  of  pul- 
ling things  to  rights : — so  giving  the  old  witch  a  pis- 
tareen,  I  desired  her  forthwith  to  mount  her  broom- 
stick and  ride  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

Of  all  the  various  ranks  of  society  the  bakers  alone, 
to  their  immortal  hoiioifr  be  it  recorded,  depart  from 
this  practice  of  making  a  market  of  congratulations ; 
and,  in  addition  to  always  allowing  thirteen  to  the 
dozen,  do  with  great  liberality,  instead  of  drawing  on 
the  purses  of  their  aistomers  at  the  New- Year,  pre- 
sent them  with  divers  large,  fair,  spiced  cakes;  which, 
like  the  shield  of  Achilles,  or  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  are 
adorned  with  figures  of  a  variety  of  strange  animals, 
that,  in  their  conformation,  out-marvel  all  the  wild 
wonders  of  nature. 

This  honest  gray-beard  custom  of  setting  apart  a 
certain  portion  of  this  good-for-nothing  existence  for 
purposes  of  cordiality,  social  merriment,  and  good 
cheer,  is  one  of  the  inestimable  relics  handed  dowa  to 
us  from  our  worthy  Dutch  ancestors.  In  perusing 
one  of  the  manuscripts  from  my  worthy  grandfather's 
mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  I  find  the  new  year  was 
celebrated  with  great  festivity  diuing  that  golden  age 
of  our  city,  when  the  reins  of  government  were  held 
by  the  renowned  Rip  Van  Dam,  who  always  did  ho- 
nour to  the  season  by  seeing  out  the  old  year;  a  cere- 
mony which  consisted  in  plying  his  guests  with  bum- 
pers, until  not  one  of  tliem  was  capable  of  seeing. 
"  Truly,"  observes  my  grandfather,  who  was  gene- 
rally of  tliese  pxrties— "  Truly,  he  was  a  most  sUtely 
and  magnificent  bui^master!  inasmuch  as  he  did 
right  lustily  carouse  it  with  his  friends  about  Dew- 
year;  roasting  huge  quantities  of  turkeys;  baking  in- 
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noMenUe  minced  pies;  and  smacking  the  lips  of  all 
birlafas  the  which  he  did  meet,  with  such  sturdy 
(Bftais,  that  the  same  might  have  been  heard  the 
dcbieeof  a  stone's  throw." — In  liis  days,  according 
tf^-srand-Eather,  were  first  invented  those  notable 
ata,  bight  new-year-cookies,  which  originally  were 
iBfreated  on  one  side  with  the  honest  burly  counle- 
taaee  of  the  illastrions  Rip;  and  on  the  other  with 
ttal  of  the  Noted  St.  Nicholas,  vulgarly  called  Santa- 
daos : — of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  the  most  ve- 
■erated  by  true  Hollanders,  and  their  unsophisticated 
dneendants.    These  cakes  are  to  this  lime  given  on 
the  first  of  January  to  all  visitors,  together  with  a 
glass  of  dierry-ttoance,  or  raspberry-brandy.    It  is 
with  great  regret,  however,  I  observe  that  the  simpli- 
city of  this  -venerable  usage  has  been  much  violated 
by  modem  pretenders  to  style !  and  our  respectable 
new-year-cookies,  and  cherry-bounce,  elbowed  aside 
by  plum-cake  and  outlandish  liqftieurs,  in  the  same 
way  that  oar  worthy  old  Dutch  families  are  out-daz- 
ded  by  modem  upstarts,  and  mushroom  Ck)ckneys. 

In  addition  to  this  divine  origin  of  new-year  festi- 
vity, there  is  something  exqnisilely  grateful,  to  a  good- 
natnred  mind,  in  seeing  every  face  dressed  in  smiles; 
— ^in  bearing  the  oft-repealed  salutatioi^  that  flow 
spontaneously  from  the  heart  to  the  lips ;— in  behold- 
ing the  poor,  for  once,  enjoying  the  smiles  of  plenty 
and  forgetting  the  cares  which  press  hard  upon  them, 
in  the  jovial  revelry  of  the  feelings ;  the  young  chil- 
dren decked  out  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  freed 
bma  ibeir  only  cares,  the  cares  of  the  school,  tripping 
tbrangh  the  streets  on  errands  of  pleasure; — and  even 
the  very  negroes,  those  holiday-Iovmg  rogues,  gor- 
icmaiy  arrayed  in  cast-off  finery,  collected  in  juntos 
at  earacn,  displaying  their  white  teeth,  and  making 
the  veikin  ring  with  bursts  of  lankier, — loud  enough 
to  crack  even  the  icy  cheek  of  old  winter.    There  is 
aometfaing so  pleasant  in  all  this,  thall  confess  it  would 
give  me  real  pain  to  behold  the  frigid  inflaence  of  mo- 
dem style  cheating  us  of  this  jubilee  of  the  heart,  and 
canvcrtiBg  it,  as  it  does  every  other  usage  of  social  ui- 
tHomw,  into  an  idle  and  unmeaning  ceremony. 
"Hi  the  annual  festival  of  good-humour  : — it  comes 
iiAedead  of  winter,  when  nature  is  without  a  charm; 
vfeet  ma  pleasares  are  contracted  to  the  fire-side; 
«d  where  every  thing  liiat  unlocks  the  icy  fellers  of 
Ac  heart,  and  sets  the  genial  current  llowiiis,  should 
t*<ierisb«l,  as  a  stray  lamb  found  in  llie  wilderness, 
«■»  fewer  blooming  among  thorns  and  briers. 

i^wwiltd  by  these  sentiments,  it  was  with  peculiar 
■Mcign  I  perceived  that  the  last  new -year  was 
kept  wih  more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm.  It  seemed 
» if  the  §Dod  old  times  had  rolled  back  ayain,  and 
fcronriilirith  them  all  the  honest,  unceremonious  in- 
•ertwnse  of  those  golden  days,  when  peo[)le  were 
more  open  and  sincere,  more  moral,  anil  more  hos- 
filibie  than  now ;  when  every  object  carried  about  it 
1  charm  which  the  hand  of  time  has  stolen  away,  or 
tVMdtoa  deformity;  when  the  women  were  more 
■ifle,  more  domestic,  more  lovely,  and  more  true; 


and  when  even  tlie  sun,  like  a  hearty  old  blade  as  he 
is,  shone  with  a  genial  lustre  unknown  in  these  de- 
generate days :— in  short,  those  fairy  times  when 
I  was  a  mad  -  cap  boy,  crowding  every  enjoyment 
into  the  present  moment;— making  of  the  past  an 
oblivion,— of  the  future  a  heaven;  and  careless  of  all 
(hat  was  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away. "  Only  one 
thing  was  wanting  to  make  every  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion accord  with  its  ancient  simplicity.— The  ladies, 
who,  I  write  it  with  the  most  piercing  regret,  are  ge- 
nerally at  the  head  of  all  domestic  innovations,  most 
fastidiously  refused  that  mark  of  good-will,  that  cliaste 
and  holy  salute  which  was  so  fashionable  in  the  liappy 
days  of  Governor  Rip  and  the  patriarchs.— Even  the 
Miss  Coddofts,  who  belong  to  a  family  that  is  the  last 
entrenchment  behind  which  the  maimers  of  the  good 
old  school  have  retired,  made  violent  opposition ;  and 
whenever  a  gentleman  entered  the  room,  immediately 
pot  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence :— this  Will 
Wizard,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  insists  was  only 
to  give  the  visitor  a  hint  that  they  expected  an  attack; 
and  declares,  he  has  uniformly  observed  that  the  re- 
sistance of  those  ladies,  who  make  the  greatest  noise 
and  bustle,  is  most  easily  overcome.  This  sad  innova- 
tion originated  witli  my  good  aunt  Charity,  who  was 
as  arrant  a  tabby  as  ever  wore  whiskers ;  and  I  am  not 
a  little  afflicted  to  And  that  she  has  found  so  many  fol- 
lowers, even  among  the  young  and  beautiful. 

In  compliance  with  an  ancient  and  venerable  cus- 
tom, sanctioned  by  time  and  our  ancestors,  and  more 
especially  by  my  own  inclinations,  I  will  take  this  op' 
portunity  to  salute  my  readers  with  as  many  good 
wishes  as  I  can  possibly  spare ;  for  in  truth  I  have 
been  so  prodigal  of  late,  that  I  have  but  few  remain- 
ing. I  should  have  offered  my  congratulations  sooner ; 
but,  to  be  candid,  having  made  the  last  new-year's 
campaign,  according  to  custom,  under  cousin  Chris- 
topher, in  wliicb  I  have  seen  some  pretty  hard  service, 
my  head  has  been  somewhat  out  of  order  of  late,  and 
my  intellects  rather  cloudy  for  clear  writmg.  Be- 
sides, I  may  allege  as  another  reason,  that  I  have  de- 
ferred my  greetings  until  this  day,  which  is  exactly 
one  year  since  we  introduced  ourselves  to  tlie  public; 
and  surely  periodical  writers  have  the  same  right  of 
dating  from  the  commencement  of  their  works,  tliat 
monarchs  have  from  tlie  time  of  their  coronation ;  or 
our  most  puissant  republic,  from  the  declaration  of  its 
independeoce. 

These  good  wishes  are  warmed  into  more  than 
usual  benevolence,  by  the  thought  that  I  am  now 
perhaps  addressing  my  old  friends  for  the  last  tune. 
That  we  should  thus  cut  off  our  work  in  the  very  vi- 
gour of  its  existence  may  excite  some  little  matter  of 
wonder  in  this  enlightened  community.  Now  though 
we  could  give  a  variety  of  good  reasons,  tot  so  domg, 
yet  it  would  be  an  ill-natured  act  to  deprive  the  pu- 
blic of  such  an  admirable  opportunity  to  mdulge  in 
tlieir  favourite  amusement  of  conjecturing.  Besides, 
we  have  ever  considered  it  as  benealh  persons  of  our 
dignity  to  account  for  our  movements  oe  caprices. 
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'Iliank  Heaven,  we  are  not  like  the  unliappy  rulers  of 
this  enlightened  land,  acoonntaUe  to  the  mob  for  our 
actions,  or  dependent  on  their  smiles  for  support  !— 
This  much,  however,  we  will  say,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  solqects  that  we  stop  our  career.  We  are  not  in 
the  situation  of  poor  Alexander  the  Great,  who  wept, 
as  well  indeed  he  might,  because  there  were  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer;  for,  to  do  justice  to  this  queer, 
odd,  rantipole  city,  and  this  whimsical  country,  there 
is  matter  enough  in  them  to  keep  our  risible  muscles 
and  oor  pens  going  until  doomsday. 

Most  people,  in  taking  a  farewell  which  may  per- 
haps be  for  ever,  ape  an&ious  to  part  on  good  terms ; 
and  it  is  usual  on  such  melanclioly  occasions  for  even 
enemies  to  sliake  hands,  forget  their  previous  quarrels, 
and  bury  all  former  animosities  in  parting  regrets. 
Now  because  most  people  do  tins,  I  am  determined  to 
act  in  quite  a  different  way;  for  as  I  have  lived,  so 
should  I  wish  to  die,  in  my  own  way,  without  imitate 
ing  any  person,  whatever  may  be  his  rank,  talents, 
or  reputation.    Besides,  if  I  know  our  trio,  we  have 
no  enmities  to  obliterate,  no  hatcliet  to  bury,  and  as 
to  all  injuries — those  we  have  long  since  forgiven.   At 
this  moment  there  is  not  an  indivkiual  in  the  world, 
not  even  the  Pope  himself,  to  whom  we  have  any 
personal  hostility.    But  if  shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
many  striking  proofs  of  good-nature  displayed  through 
the  whole  course  of  this  work,  there  should  be  any 
persons  so  singularly  ridiculous  as  to  take  offence  at 
our  strictures,  we  heartily  forgive  their  stupidity; 
earnestly  entreating  them  to  desist  from  all  manifes- 
tations of  ill-humour,  lest  they  should,  peradventure, 
be  classed  under  some  one  of  the  denominations  of  re- 
creants we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  hold  up  to  public 
ridicule.   Even  at  this  moment  we  feel  a  glow  of  part- 
ing philanthropy  stealing  upon  us; — a  sentiment  of 
cordial  good-will  towards  the  numerous  host  of  read- 
ers that  have  jogged  on  at  our  heels  during  tlie  last 
year;  and  in  justice  to  ourselves  must  seriously  pro- 
test, that  if  at  any  time  we  have  treated  them  a  little 
ungently,  it  was  purely  in  that  spirit  of  hearty  affec- 
tion with  which  a  scfaoohnaster  drubs  an  unlucky  ur- 
chin, or  a  humane  muleteer  his  recreant  animal,  at 
the  very  moment  when  his  lieart  is  brimful  of  loving 
kindness.    If  this  be  not  considered  an  ample  juslili- 
cation,  so  much  the  worse;  for  in  that  case  I  fear  we 
shall  remain  for  ever  unjustified  : — a  most  desperate 
extremity,  and  worthy  of  every  man's  commiseration. 
One  cnt^nmstance,  in  particular,  has  tickled  us 
mightily  as  we  ji^ed  along;  and  that  is,  the  astonish- 
ing secrecy  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  our  lucubrations !    Fully  aware  of  the  profound  sa- 
gacity of  the  public  of  Gotham,  and  tlieir  wonderful 
faculty  of  distinguishing  a  writer  by  his  style,  it  is 
with  great  self-congratulation  we  find  that  suspicion 
has  never  pointed  to  us  as  the  authors  of  Salmagundi. 
Our  gray-beard  speculations  have  been  most  bounti- 
fully attributed  to  sundry  smart  young  gentlemen, 
who,  for  angbi  we  know,  have  no  beards  at  all;  and 
we  have  often  been  highly  amused,  when  they  were 


dtai^  with  the  sin  of  writing  what  their  harmless 
minds  never  conceived,  to  see  them  affect  all  tlie  blush- 
ing modesty  and  beautiful  embarrassment  of  detected 
virgin  authors. — The  profound  and  penetrating  pub- 
lic, having  so  long  been  led  away  from  truth  and  na- 
ture by  a  constant  perusal  of  those  delectable  histories 
and  romances,  firom  beyond  seas,  in  which  human  na- 
ture is  for  the  most  part  wickedly  mangled  and  de- 
bauched, have  never  once  imagined  this  work  was  a 
genuine  and  most  autlientichistwy;  that  the  CocklofU 
were  a  real  family,  dwdluig  in  the  dty; — paying  scot 
and  lot,  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  holding 
several  respectable  oEQces  in  the  corporation.  As 
little  do  they  suspect  that  there  is  a  knot  of  merry  old 
bachelors,  seated  snugly  in  the  old-fashioned  parlour 
of  an  old-fasliioned  Dutch  house,  with  a  weathercock 
on  the  top  that  came  from  Holland ;  who  amuse  them- 
selves of  an  evening  by  laughing  at  their  neighbours, 
in  an  honest  way,  and  who  manage  to  jog  on  through 
the  streets  of  our  ancient  and  venerable  city,  without 
elbowing  or  being  elbowed  by  a  living  soul. 

When  we  first  adopted  the  idea  of  discontinuing- 
this  work,  we  determined,  in  order  to  give  the  critics 
a  fair  opportunity  for  dissection,  to  declare  ourselves, 
one  and  ^,  absolutely  defunct;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
rare  and  invaluable  privileges  of  a  periodical  writer, 
that  by  an  act  of  innocent  suicide  he  may  lawfully 
consign  himself  to  the  grave,  and  cheat  the  world  of 
postliumous  renown.  But  we  abandoned  this  scheme 
for  many  substantial  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we 
care  but  little  for  the  opinion  of  critics,  who  we  con- 
sider a  kind  of  freebooters  in  the  republic  of  letters; 
who,  like  deer,  goats,  and  divers  other  graminivorous 
animals,  gain  subsistence  by  goiging  upon  the  buds 
and  leaves  of  tlie  young  shrul»  of  the  forest,  thereby 
robbing  them  of  tlieir  verdure,  and  retarding  their 
progress  to  maturity.  It  also  occurred  to  us  that  though 
an  author  might  lawfully,  in  all  countries,  kill  liim- 
self  outright,  yet  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to  the 
raising  himself  from  the  dead,  diould  be  be  ever  so 
anxious;  and  all  that  is  left  hiin  in  such  a  case  is  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  metempsychosis  act,  and  revive 
under  a  new  name  and  form. 

Far  be  it,  therefore,  from  us  to  condemn  oursdves 
to  useless  embarrassments,  should  we  ever  be  dispos- 
ed to  resume  the  guai-dianship  of  this  learned  city  of 
Gotham,  and  finish  this  invaluable  work,  which  is 
yet  but  half  completed.  We  hereby  openly  and  se- 
riously declare  that  we  are  not  dead,  but  intend,  if  it 
please  Providence,  to  live  for  many  years  to  come;  to 
enjoy  fife  witli  the  genuine  relish  of  honest  souls,  care- 
less of  riches,  honours,  and  every  tiling  but  a  good 
name,  among  good  fellows;  and  with  the  full  expec- 
tation of  shufQiug  off  the  remnant  of  existence,  afler 
the  excellent  fashion  of  tlial  merry  Grecian,  who  died 
laughing. 

TO  THE  LADIES. 

BT  INmONT  EVKBCIEEN,  CCRT. 

Next  to  our  being  a  knot  of  independent  old  ba- 
chelors, there  is  nothing  on  whidi  we  pride  ourselves 
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■oRtWily  than  opon  possessing  that  true  chivalric 
ifiiit  «f  saHantry,  whicii  dialingui^ed  the  days  of 
KiKiithar,  and  bis  valiant  kniglits  of  the  Round- 
Tslk.   We  cannot,  therefoi-e,  leave  the  lists  where 
iR  tare  so  long  been  tilting  at  folly,  without  giving  a 
frrwdl  salalation  to  those  iioble  dames  and  beauteous 
inds  who  have  bonoared  us  with  their  presence  at 
tk  loumey.   Like  true  knights,  the  only  recompense 
we  crave  is  the  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  approbation 
•f  these  gentle  fair  ones,  whose  smile  and  whose  ap- 
probation Car  excel  all  the  trophies  of  honour,  and  all 
the  rewards  of  ambition.    True  it  is  that  we  have 
tnflered  inGnile  perils,  in  standing  forth  as  their  cham- 
poas,  from  the  stj  attacks  of  sundry  arch  caitifs,  who, 
in  the  overflowings  of  Uieir  malignity,  have  even  ac- 
cused OS  of  entering  the  lists  as  defenders  of  the  very 
faiUcs  and  foolts  of  tlie  sex.— Would  that  we  could 
Beet  with  these  recreants  hand  to  hand;  they  should 
receive  no  more  quarter  than  giants  and  enchanters  in 
mnance. 

Had  we  a  spark  of  vanity  in  oar  natures,  here  is  a 
glarioas  occasion  to  show  oar  skill  in  refuting  these 
ilfibefal  iiisinaations.  Bat  there  is  something  manly, 
and  ingenDoos,  in  making  an  honest  confession  of  one's 
oOiences  when  about  retiring  from  the  world  ;  and  so, 
vitfaootany  more  ado,  we  doff  our  helmets,  and  thus 
poUidy  plead  guilty  to  the  deadly  sin  of  good-natube; 
b^ing  and  expecting  forgiveness  from  our  good-na- 
tnred  readers,  yet  careless  whether  they  bestow  it  or 
■at.  And  in  this  we  do  but  imitate  sundry  condemn- 
ed eraainab;  who,  finding  themselves  convicted  of  a 
ofitai  cTime,  do  generally  in  their  last  dying  speed) 
nake  a  eonfessioa  of  all  their  previous  offences,  with 
gieMapenness  and  candour,  which  confession  is  always 
read  with  infinite  delight  by  all  true  lovers  of  bio- 
gnpfay. 

Sc3l,  however,  notwithstanding  our  notorious  de- 
votion to  the  gentle  sex,  we  have  endeavoured,  on 
Avers  oocasitMis,  with  all  tlie  polite  and  becoming  de- 
ficaey  of  Ime  respect,  to  reclaim  them  from  many  of 
Ask  deioaiTe  follies  and  unseemly  peccadilloes  in 
wWdi  they  are  unhappily  too  prone  to  indulge.    We 
fc»e  vamed  them  against  the  sad  consequences  of 
:  midnigiit  damps  and  withering  wintry 
we  have  endeavoured,  with  pious  hand,  to 
■Mk  Ikna  Ihini  the  wildering  mazes  of  the  waltz, 
■Itei  rescaing  them  from  the  arms  of  strangers, 
ttwmn  Ibeoi  to  the  bosoms  of  their  friends— to 
^■11^  them  from  the  nakedness,  the  ramine,  the 
(MNpAanisIins,  the  vinegar  cruet,  the  corsci,  the 
^•y-tJfe,  Ibe  buckram,  and  ail  the  other  miseries  and 
raetfrfifine  ligure.  But,  above  all,  we  have  endea- 
Toofcd  (■  hire  tliein  from  the  mazes  of  a  dissipated 
■•H  wftere  they  wander  aboul  careless  of  their  value, 
"tf  Ifcey  lose  Uieir  original  worth;  and  to  restore 
llioii.  before  it  is  too  late,  to  (he  sacred  asylum  of  iiome, 
*f  nfl  JDosl  coijgeniai  I  o  the  opening  blossom  of  female 
fwiaeB— «Lere  it  blooms  and  ex|)ands  in  safety,  in 
^iHaiog  sutishine  ofniaternal  affection, and  where 
'Hknt^  swecls  are  txsl  known  and  appreciated. 


Modern  philosopliers  may  determine  tlie  proper  des- 
tination of  the  sex — they  may  assign  to  them  an  exten- 
sive and  brilliant  orbit,  in  wliich  to  revolve,  to  tlie 
delight  of  the  million  and  the  confusion  of  man's  su- 
perior intellect ;  but  when  on  this  subject  we  disclaim 
philosophy,  and  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  the 
heart — and  what  heart  that  has  not  lost  its  better  feel- 
ings  would  ever  seek  to  repose  its  happiness  on  the  bo- 
som of  one,  whose  pleasures  all  lay  without  the  thresh- 
old of  liome — who  snatched  enjoyment  only  in  the 
whirlpool  of  dissipation,  and  amid  the  thoughtless  and 
evanescent  gaiety  of  a  ball-room  ?  The  fair  one  who 
is  for  ever  in  the  career  of  amusement  may  for  a  while 
dazzle,  astonish,  and  entertain,  but  we  are  content 
with  coldly  admiring ;  and  fondly  turn  from  glitter  and 
noise,  to  seek  the  fire-side  of  social  life,  there  to  confide 
our  dearest  and  best  affections. 

Yet  some  there  are,  and  we  delight  to  mention 
them,  who  mingle  freely  with  the  world,  unsullied 
by  its  contaminations;  whose  brilliant  minds,  like  the 
stars  of  the  firmament,  are  destined  to  shed  their  light 
abroad  and  gladden  every  beholder  with  their  ra- 
diance. To  withhold  them  from  the  world  would 
be  doing  it  injustice  :  they  are  inestimable  gems, 
which  were  never  formed  to  be  shut  up  in  caskets; 
but  to  be  the  pride  and  ornament  of  elegant  society. 

We  have  endeavoured  always  to  discriminate  be- 
tween a  female  of  this  superior  order,  and  the  thought- 
less votary  of  pleasure;  who  destitute  of  iutellectaal 
resources,  is  servilely  dependent  on  others  for  every 
little  pittance  of  enjoyment — who  exhibits  herself  in> 
cessantly  amid  the  noise,  the  giddy  frolic,  and  capri- 
cious variety  of  fashionable  assemblages — dissipating 
her  languid  affections  on  a  crowd— lavishing  her  ready 
smiles  with  indiscriminate  prodigaUty  on  the  worthy, 
or  the  undeserving — and  listening,  with  equal  va- 
cancy of  mind,  to  the  conversation  of  the  enliglitened, 
the  frivolity  of  the  coxcomb,  and  the  flourish  of  the 
fiddlestick. 

There  is  a  certain  artiflcial  polish— a  common-place 
vivacity  acquired  by  perpetually  mingling  in  the  beau 
monde;  which,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  sup- 
plies the  place  of  natural  sua>ity  and  good-humour, 
but  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  all  origmal  and 
sterling  traits  of  character.  By  a  kind  of  fashionable 
discipline,  the  eye  is  taught  to  brighten,  the  lip  to 
smile,  and  Uie  whole  countenance  to  emanate  with 
the  semblance  of  friendly  welcome — while  the  bosom 
is  nnwarmed  by  a  single  spark  of  genuine  Icindness, 
or  good-will.  This  elegant  simulation  may  be  ad- 
mired as  a  perfection  of  art;  but  the  heart  is  not  to 
be  deceived  by  tlie  superficial  illusion.  It  turns  with 
delight  to  the  timid  retirmg  fair  one,  whose  smile  is 
the  smile  of  nature;  whose  blush  is  the  soft  suffusion 
of  delicate  sensibility;  and  whose  affections,  un- 
blighted  by  the  chilling  effects  of  dissipation,  glow 
with  the  tenderness  and  purity  of  artless  youth. 
Hers  is  a  singleness  of  mind,  a  native  innocence  of 
manners,  and  a  sweet  timidity,  tliat  steal  insensibly 
upon  the  heart,  and  lead  it  a  willing  captive : — tliough 
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venturing  occasionally  among  the  fairy  haunts  of  plea- 
sure, she  slirinks  from  the  broad  glare  of  notoriety, 
and  seems  to  seek  refuge  among  her  friends  even 
Jrom  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

These  observations  bring  to  mind  a  little  allegory 
in  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  sage  Mustapha, 
which,  being  in  some  measure  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject «f  this  essay,  we  transcribe  for  the  benefit  of  oor 
Hair  readers. 

Among  the  numerous  race  of  the  Bedouins,  who 
people  the  vast  tracts  of  Arabia  Deserta,  is  a  small 
tribe,  remarkable  for  their  habits  of  solitude  and  love 
of  independence.  They  are  of  a  rambling  disposi- 
lioD,  roving  from  waste  to  waste,  slaking  their  thirstat 
such  scanty  pools  as  are  found  in  those  cheerless  plains, 
and  glorying  in  the  unenvied  liberty  they  enjoy.  A 
youthful  Arab  of  this  tribe,  a  simple  son  of  nature, 
at  length  growing  weary  of  his  precarious  and  un- 
settled mode  of  life,  determined  to  set  out  in  search 
of  a  more  permanent  abode.  "  I  will  seek,"  said 
he,  "  some  happy  region,  some  generous  clime  where 
the  dews  of  heaven  diffuse  fertility;— I  will  find  out 
some  unfailing  stream ;  and,  forsaking  the  roving  life 
«f  my  forefathers,  will  settle  on  its  borders,  dispose 
my  ntind  to  gentle  pleasures  and  tranquil  enjoyments, 
and  never  wander  more." 

Enchanted  willi  this  picture  of  pastoral  felicity,  he 
departed  from  the  tents  of  his  companions;  and  hav^ 
Ing  journeyed  during  five  days,  on  the  sixth,  as  the 
sun  was  just  rising  in  all  the  splendours  of  the  east, 
he  lifted  up  liis  eyes  and  beheld  extended  before  him, 
in  smiling  luxuriance,  the  fertile  regions  of  Arabia 
the  Happy.  Gently  swelling  hills,  tufted  with  bloom- 
ing groves,  swept  down  into  luxuriant  vales,  ena- 
melled with  flowers  of  never-withering  beauty .  The 
sun,  no  longer  darting  his  rays  with  torrid  fervour, 
beamed  with  a  genial  warmth  that  gladdened  and 
enriched  the  landscape.  A  pure  and  temperate  se- 
renity, an  air  of  voluptuous  repose,  a  smile  of  con- 
tented abundance,  pervaded  the  face  of  nature,  and 
every  zephyr  breathed  a  thousand  delicious  odours. 
The  soul  of  the  youthful  wanderer  expanded  with 
deUght;  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  almost 
mingled,  with  his  tribute  of  gratitude,  a  sigli  of  re- 
gret that  he  had  lingered  so  long  amid  the  sterile  so- 
litudes of  the  desert. 

With  fond  impatience  be  hastened  to  make  choice 
of  a  stream  where  he  might  fix  his  habitation,  and 
taste  the  promised  sweets  of  this  land  of  delight. — 
But  here  commenced  an  unforeseen  perplexity ;  for, 
though  he  beheld  innumerable  streams  on  every  side, 
yet  not  one  could  he  find  which  completely  answered 
his  high-raised  expectations.  One  abounded  with 
wild  and  picturesque  beauty,  but  it  was  capricious 
and  unsteady  in  its  course;  sometimes  dashing  its 
angry  billows  against  the  rocks,  and  often  raging  and 
overflowing  its  banks.  Another  flowed  smoothly 
along,  witliont  even  a  ripple  or  a  murmur;  but  its 
current  was  dull,  turbid,  and  sluggish.  A  third  was 
pore  and  transparent,  but  its  waters  were  of  a  cbUling 


coldness,  and  it  had  rocks  and  flints  in  its  bosom.  A 
fourth  was  dulcet  in  its  tinklings,  and  graceful  in  its 
meanderings; — but  it  had  a  cloying  sweetness  that 
palled  upon  the  taste;  while  a  fifth  possessed  a  spark- 
ling vivacity  and  a  pungency  of  flavour,  that  deterred 
the  wanderer  from  repealing  his  draught. 

The  youthful  Bedouin  began  to  weary  with  fruitless 
trials  and  repeated  disappointments,  when  bis  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  lively  brook  whose 
dancing  waves  glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and  whose 
prattling  current  conunnnicated  an  air  of  bewitching 
gaiety  to  llie  surrounding  landscape.  The  heart  of 
tlie  way-worn  traveller  beat  with  expectation;  but 
on  regarding  it  attentively  in  its  course,  he  found  that 
it  constantly  avoided  the  embowering  shade;  loiter- 
ing with  equal  fondness,  whether  gliding  through  the 
rich  valley  or  over  the  barren  sand ;— that  the  fra- 
grant flower,  the  fruitful  shrub,  and  worthless  bramble 
were  alike  fostered  by  its  waves,  and  that  its  current 
was  often  interrupted  by  unprofitable  weeds.  With 
idle  ambition  it  at  length  expanded  itself  beyond  its 
proper  bounds,  and  spread  into  a  shallow  waste  of 
water,  destitute  of  beauty  or  utility,  and  babbling 
along  with  uninteresting  vivacity  and  vapid  turbulence . 

The  son  of  the  desert  turned  away  with  a  sigh  of 
regret,  and  pitied  a  stream  which,  if  content  within 
its  natural  limits,  might  have  been  the  pride  of  the 
valley,  and  the  object  of  all  his  wishes.  Pensive, 
musing,  and  disappointed,  he  slowly  pursued  his  now 
almost  Iwpeless  pilgrimage,  and  had  rambled  for  some 
tune  along  the  margin  of  a  gentle  rivulet,  before  he 
became  sensible  of  its  beauties. — It  was  a  simple  pas- 
toral stream,  which,  shunning  the  noonday  glare, 
pursued  its  unobtrusive  course  through  retired  and 
tranquil  vales; — now  dimpling  among  flowery  banks 
and  tufted  shrubbery;  now  winding  among  spicy 
groves,  whose  aromatic  foliage  fondly  bent  down  to 
meet  the  limpid  wave.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  it 
would  venture  from  its  covert  to  stray  through  a 
flowery  meadow;  but  quickly,  as  if  fearful  of  being 
seen,  stole  back  again  into  its  more  congenial  shade, 
and  tliere  lingered  with  sweet  delay.  Wherever  it 
bent  its  course,  the  lace  of  nature  brightened  intp 
smiles,  and  a  perennial  spring  reigned  upon  its  bor- 
ders. The  warblers  of  the  woodland  delighted  to 
quit  their  recesses  and  carol  among  its  bowers ;  while 
the  turtle-dove,  the  timid  fawn,  the  soft-eyed  gazel, 
and  all  the  rural  populace,  who  joy  in  the  sequester- 
ed haunts  of  nature,  resorted  to  its  vicinity.— Its  pure 
transparent  waters  rolled  over  snow-white  sands,  and 
heaven  itself  was  reflected  in  its  tranquil  bosom. 

The  sunple  Arab  threw  himself  upon  its  verdant 
margin ; — he  tasted  the  silver  tide,  and  it  was  like 
nectar  to  his  lips ;— he  bounded  with  transport,  for 
he  had  found  the  object  of  his  wayfaring.  "  Here," 
cried  he,  "will  I  pitch  my  tent; — here  will  I  pass 
my  days;  for  pure,  O!  &ir  stream,  is  thy  gentle  car- 
rent;  beauteous  are  thy  borders,  and  the  grove  must 
be  a  paradise  that  is  refreshed  by  thy  meanderings ! " 
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Pendent  opoaintemipta.    rirg. 
The  work's  all  aback,    link,  fid, 

"Bnr  bard  it  is,"  exclaims  the  divine  Confutse, 
beUff  known  among  the  illiterate  by  the  name  of 
Oabaus,  "for  a  man  to  bite  off  his  own  nose!" 
.41  Ills  moment,  I,  William  Wizard,  Esq.  feel  the 
U  faree  of  ttiis  remark,  and  caimot  but  give  vent  to 
Bf  bilMiIalion  at  being  obliged,  through  the  whim  of 
ftioid  Langstaff,  to  stop  short  in  my  literary  career, 
Tfaen  at  the  very  [loint  of  astonishing  my  country, 
and  reaping  the  brightest  laurels  of  literature.    We 
da3T  bear  of  shipwrecks,  of  failures,  and  bankrupt- 
cies; they  are  trifling  mishaps  which,  from  their  fre- 
foency,  excite  but  little  astonishment  or  sympathy; 
bm  it  is  not  often  that  we  hear  of  a  man's  letting  im- 
mottalit;  slip  through  his  fingers;  and  when  he  does 
meet  with  such  a  ^misfortune,  who  would  deny  him 
the  comAtt  of  bewailing  his  calamity  ? 

Next  to  the  embargo  laid  upon  our  commerce,  the 
greatest  public  annoyance  is  the  embargo  laid  upon 
oiff  irorfc;  in  consequence  of  which  the  produce  of 
CDT  viis,  tike  that  of  my  country,  must  remain  at 
home;  and  my  ideas,  like  so  many  merchantmen  in 
port,  or  redoabtable  frigates  in  the  Potomac,  moulder 
away  in  the  mad  of  my  own  brain.  I  know  of  few 
tUngs  in  this  wcM'ld  more  annoying  than  to  be  inter- 
rapted  in  the  middle  of  a  favourite  story,  at  the  most 
intaesting  part,  where  one  expects  to  shine ;  or  to 
kiTeacoaTer»tion  broken  off  just  when  you  are  about 
eming  out  with  a  score  of  excellent  jokes,  not  one  of 
wUdi  bdt  was  good  enough  to  make  every  fine  figure 
in  oocsets  literally  split  her  sides  with  laughter. — In 
SOUK  such  predicament  am  I  placed  at  present;  and  I 
dopralest  to  you,  my  good-looking  and  well-beloved 
readen,  by  the  chop-sUcks  of  the  immortal  Josh,  I  was 
on  the  very  brink  of  treating  yon  with  a  full  broadside 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  instructive  essays  that  your 
preeious  noddles  were  ever  bothered  with. 

In  the  first  place,  I  had,  with  infinite  labour  and 

puns,  and  by  consulting  Uie  divine  Plato,  Sancbonia- 

Ifan,  ApoHonios  Rhodius,  Sir  John  Harrington,  Noah 

Weiirter,  and  others,  fully  refuted  all  those  wild 

Ikeories  respecting  the  first  settlement  of  our  vene- 

nUeeoimlry ;  and  proved,  beyond  contradiction,  that 

Aaoica,  so  tar  from  being,  as  the  writers  of  upstart 

Esnipe  deiioiiiijiate  it,  the  New-World,  is  at  least  as 

•H  m  any  country  in  existence,  not  excepting  Egypt, 

Qaa,  or  even  the  land  of  the  Assiniboils ;  which, 

anwJing  to  the  traditions  of  that  ancient  people,  has 

liiiii]  asisted  at  the  fimerals  of  lliirteen  suds,  and 

favlaidred  and  seventy  thousand  muons  ! 

Ikallkewise  written  a  long  dissertatiun  on  cer- 
IM  kio^^yphics  discovered  on  those  fragments  of 
Ifce  warn,  which  have  lately  fallen,  with  singular 
pnfrietf,  in  a  neighbouring  slate,  and  have  thrown 
ttHidenble  light  on  the  state  of  literature  and  the 
«•»  in  dial  planet — showing  that  the  universal  lan- 
t>^  wbkh  prevails  there  is  High  Dutch,  thereby 
|Wi^  it  to  be  the  most  ancient  and  original  tongue, 
■IcBTotoraling  ihe  opinion  of  a  celebrated  poet, 


that  it  is  the  language  in  which  the  serpent  tempted 
our  grandmother  Eve. 

To  support  the  theatric  department  I  had  several 
very  judicious  critiques,  ready  written,  wherein  no 
quarter  was  shown  either  to  authors  or  actors ;  and  I 
was  only  waiting  to  determine  at  what  plays  or  per- 
formances they  should  be  levelled.  As  to  the  grand 
spectacle  of  Cinderella,  which  is  to  be  represented 
this  season,  I  had  given  it  a  most  unmerciful  handling ; 
showing  that  it  was  neither  tragedy,  comedy,  nor' 
farce — that  the  incidents  were  highly  improbable — 
that  the  prince  played  like  a  perfect  harlequin— that 
the  white  mice  were  merely  powdered  for  the  occa- 
sion— and  that  the  new  moon  had  a  most  outrageous 
copper  nose. 

But  my  most  profound  and  erudite  essay  in  embryo- 
is  an  analytical,  hypercritical  review  of  these  Salma- 
gundi lucubrations;  which  I  had  written  partly  in 
revenge  for  the  many  waggish  jokes  played  off  against 
me  by  my  confederates,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  much  invaluable  labour  to  the  Zoiluses  and 
Dennises  of  the  age,  by  detecting  and  exposing  all  the 
similarities,  resemblances,  synonymes,  analogies,  coin- 
cidences, etc.  etc.,  which  occur  in  this  work. 

I  hold  it  downright  plagiarism  for  any  author  to 
write,  or  even  to  think,  in  the  same  manner  with  any 
other  writer  tliat  either  did,  doth,  or  may  exist.  It 
is  a  sage  maxim  of  law — '^Ignorantia  neminem  excu- 
sat" — and  the  same  has  been  extended  to  literature : 
so  that  if  an  author  shall  publish  an  idea  tliat  has  been 
ever  hinted  by  another,  it  shall  be  no  exculpation  for 
him  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  fact.  All,  therefore, 
that  I  had  to  do  was  to  take  a  good  pair  of  spectacles, 
or  a  magnifying^ass,  and  with  Salmagundi  in  hand 
and  a  table-full  of  books  before  me,  to  mouse  over 
them  alternately,  in  a  comerofCockloft  library ;  care- 
fully comparing  and  contrasting  all  odd,  ends,  and 
fragments  of  sentences.  Liltlcdid  honest  Lannce  sus- 
pect, when  he  sat  lounging  and  scribbling  in  his  elbow- 
chair,  with  no  other  stock  to  draw  upon  than  his  own 
brain,  and  no  other  authority  to  consult  than  the  sage 
Linkum ! — little  did  he  tliink  that  his  careless,  un- 
studied effusions  would  receive  such  scrupulous  inves- 
tigation. 

By  laborious  researches,  and  patiently  collating 
words, where  sentences  and  ideas  did  not  correspond,  I 
have  detected  sundry  sly  disguises  and  metamorphoses, 
of  which,  I'll  be  bound,  Langstaff  himself  is  ignorant. 
Thus,  for  instance — The  Little  Man  in  Black  is  evi- 
dently no  less  a  personage  than  old  Goody  Blake,  or 
Goody  Somethmg,  filched  fi^m  the  Spectator,  who 
confessedly  filched  her  from  Ot way's  "  wrinkled  hag 
with  age  grown  doable."  My  friend  Lannce  has  taken 
the  honest  old  woman,  dressed  her  up  in  the  cast- 
off  suit  worn  by  Twaits,  m  Lampedo,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  palm  the  imposture  upon  the  enlightened  in- 
habitants of  Gotham.— No  further  proof  of  the  (act 
need  be  given  than  that  Goody  Blake  was  taken  for  a 
'Witch,  and  the  httle  man  in  black  for  a  conjuror ;  and 
that  they  both  lived  in  villages,  the  inhabitants  of 
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which  were  distingnished  by  a  most  respectful  ab- 
horrence of  hobgoblins  and  broomsticks  .—to  be  sure 
the  astonishing  similarity  ends  here,  but  surely  that  is 
enough  to  prove  that  the  little  man  in  black  is  no  other 
than  Goody  Blake  in  the  disguise  of  a  white  witch. 

Thus,  also,  the  sage  Muslapha,  in  mistaking  a  brag- 
party  for  a  coDTention  of  magi  studying  hieroglyphics, 
may  pretend  to  originality  of  idea  and  to  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  blackletter  literati  of  the  east ; 
but  this  Tripolilan  trick  will  not  pass  here. — I  refer 
those  who  wish  to  detect  his  larceny  to  one  of  those 
wholesale  jumbles,  or  ho^e-podge  collections  of 
science,  which,  like  a  tailor's  pandemonium,  or  a  gib- 
let  pie,  are  receptacles  for  scientific  fragments  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  The  reader,  learned  in  dictionary 
studies,  will  at  once  perceive  I  mean  an  encyclopedia. 
There,  under  the  title  of  magi,  Egypt,  cards  or  hie- 
roglyphics, I  (brget  which,  will  be  discovered  an  idea 
siodlar  to  that  of  Mnstapha,  as  snugly  concealed  as  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  or  the  misletoe,  amid  the  shady 
branches  of  an  oak : — and  it  may  at  any  time  be 
drawn  from  its  lurking-place,  by  those  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  labour  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  criticism.  This  is  assuredly  a  most  un- 
pardonable error  of  the  sage  Mustapha,  who  bad  been 
the  captain  of  a  ketch  :  and  of  course,  as  your  nau- 
tical men  are  for  the  most  part  very  learned,  ought  to 
have  known  better.  But  this  is  not  the  only  Munder 
of  the  grave  mussulman,  who  swears  by  the  head  of 
Amrou,  the  beard  of  Barbarossa,  and  the  sword  of 
Khalid,  as  glibly  as  our  good  Christian  soldiers  ana- 
thematize body  and  soul,  or  a  sailor  his  eyes  and  odd 
limbs.  Now  I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  tlie  world 
that  in  all  my  traveb  through  the  east,  in  Persia, 
Arabia,  China,  and  Egypt,  I  never  heard  man,  wo- 
man, or  cliild,  utter  any  of  those  preposterous  and 
new  Singled  asseverations;  and  that  so  far  from 
swearing  by  any  man's  head,  it  is  considered,  through- 
out the  east,  the  greatest  insult  tliat  can  be  offered 
to  either  the  living  or  dead  to  meddle  in  any  shape 
even  with  his  beard.— These*  are  but  two  or  three 
specimens  of  the  exposures  I  would  have  made ;  but 
I  should  have  descended  still  lower,  nor  woukl  have 
spared  the  most  insignificant  and  or  but,  or  neverthe- 
less, pro\1ded  I  could  have  found  a  ditto  in  the  Spec- 


tator or  the  dictionary;  but  all  these  minntix  I  be- 
queath to  the  Lilliputian  literati  of  this  sagacious 
community,  who  are  fond  of  hunting  "  such  small 
deer,"  and  I  earnestly  pray  they  may  find  full  em- 
ployment for  a  twelvemonth  to  come. 

But  the  most  outrageous  plagiarisms  of  friend 
Lanncelot  are  those  made  on  sundry  living  person- 
ages. Thus :  Tom  Straddle  has  been  evidently  auAen 
from  a  distinguished  Brummagem  emigrant,  since 
they  both  ride  on  horseback ;  Dabble,  the  little  great 
man,  has  his  origin  in  a  certain  aspiring  coonsellor, 
who  is  rising  in  the  world  as  rapidly  as  the  heaviness 
of  his  head  will  permit ;  mine  unde  John  will  bear  a 
tolerable  comparison,  particularly  as  it  respects  tbe 
sterling  qualities  of  his  heart,  with  a  worthy  yeoniaa 
of  Westchester-country ;  and  to  deck  out  Aunt  Ciut- 
rily,  and  the  anviabie  Miss  Cocklofts,  he  has  rifled  the 
charms  of  half  the  ancient  vestals  in  the  dty.  Nay, 
he  has  taken  unpardonable  liberties  with  my  own 
person ! — elevating  me  on  tbe  substantial  pedestals  of 
a  worthy  gentleman  from  China,  and  tricking  me 
oat  with  claret  coats,  tight  breeches,  and  silver- 
sprigged  dickeys,  in  such  sort  that  I  can  scarcely  re- 
cognise my  own  reserrfdance— whereas  I  absolutely 
declare  that  I  am  an  exceeding  good-looking  man^ 
neither  too  tall  nor  too  short,  too  old  nor  too  yoot^, 
with  a  person  indifferently  robust,  a  head  rather  in- 
ctining  to  be  large,  an  easy  swing  in  my  walk,  and 
that  I  wear  my  own  hair,  neither  queued,  nor  crop- 
ped, nor  turned  up,  but  in  a  fair,  pendulous,  oscillat- 
ing club,  tied  with  a  yard  of  nine-penny  black  riband. 

And  now,  having  said  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  the 
present  pathetic  occasion— having  made  my  speech, 
written  my  eulogy,  and  drawn  my  portrait- 1  bid  my 
readers  an  affectionate  farewell :  exhorting  them  to 
live  honestly  and  soberly— paying  their  taxes,  and 
reverencing  the  state,  the  church,  and  the  corpora- 
tion— reading  diligently  the  Bible,  the  almanac,  the 
newspaper,  and  Salmagundi,  which  is  all  the  reading 
an  honest  citizen  has  occasion  for — and  eschewing 
all  spirit  of  faction,  discontent,  irreligion,  and  cri- 
ticism. 

Which  is  all  at  present. 

From  their  departed  friend, 

William  Wizard. 


END  OF  SALMAGUNDI. 
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tioie,  if  I  reconect  ri|;hl,  in  the  early  part  of 
Ae  aMaMii  of  1 808,  that  a  stranger  applied  for  lodgings  at 

,-  li'lt-nl  Columbian  lliilcl,  in  MuMion) -street,  of 

im  landlord.     He  na.s  a  small,  bi'isk-li>i)king  old 

ID,  dr«&ed  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  a  pair  of  olive  rel- 

Td  trcKfaes,  and  a  small  cocked  hat.     He  had  a  few  gray 

tamt  pUted  and  dubbed  beliind,  and  his  beard  seemed  to 

eigbt  and  forly  hours'  growth.    The  only  piece 

whicfa  be  bore  about  him  was  a  bright  pair  otsqnare 

shoF-buckies,  and  all  his  liaijgage  was  contained  in  a 

pair  of  addle-bags,  which  he  canied  under  his  arju.     His 

othoie  appearanre  'was  something  out  of  the  common  ran ; 

aad  my  wife,  irbo  is  a  very  shrewd  body,  at  once  set  bim 

for  ioaie  eminent  country  scbonlmastcr. 

As  the  Independent  Columbian  Hotel  is  a  very  email 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  at  Qrst  where  to  put  him ;  but 

«bo  seemed  taken  with  his  looks,  would  needs pnt 

fci  her  best  cbaniber,  whirh  is  genteelly  set  off  with  the 

of  the  whole  family,  done  in  black,  by  those  two 

patDters,  Janis  and  Wood;  and  commands  a  tery 

Tiew  of  the  new  grounds  on  the  Collect,  together 

of  tbe  Poor-bousc  and  Bridewell,  and  the  ftill 

•f  Ibe  Hospital;  so  that  it  is  the  checrfuUcst  room  in 

boose. 

Ike  whole  time  that  he  stayed  with  us  we  fonnd 
orlhy  good  sort  of  an  old  gentleman,  thongb 
in  his  ways.      lie  would  keep  in  his  room  for 
,  aod  if  any  of  the  children  cried,  or  made  a 
bii  door,  be  would  bounce  out  in  a  (zreat  pas- 
ii  hands  fall  ofpapers,  and  say  something aboat 
lb  ideas;  "  which  made  my  wife  l)elieve  some- 
he  «Bi  not  altogether  rompos.    Indeed  there  was 
Uian  cue  reason  to  make  her  think  so,  for  his  room 
*f«ays  oorard  n  ilh  scraps  of  paper  and  old  mooldy 
tyioi;  aiioat  at  sixes  and  sevens,  which  he  woold 
let  nny  body  touch ;  for  be  said  be  bad  laid  them  all 
li  their  proper  places,  so  that  be  might  know  where 
<  teai;  UMmgh  for  that  matter,  he  was  half  bis  time 


worrying  about  the  hoose  in  search  of  some  boob  or  writing 
which  he  had  carefully  put  out  of  the  way.  I  shaD  never 
forget  what  a  pother  he  once  made,  because  my  wife  clean- 
ed out  his  rbom  when  his  back  was  turned,  and  put  every 
thing  to  rights ;  for  he  swore  he  would  never  be  able  to  get 
his  papers  in  order  again  in  a  twelvemonth.  Upon  this  my 
wife  ventured  to  ask  him,  what  he  did  with  so  many  book* 
and  papers?  and  he  told  her,  that  he  was  "seeking  for  im- 
mortality;" which  made  her  think  more  than  ever  that  the 
poor  old  gentleman's  head  was  a  little  cracked. 

He  was  a  very  inquisitive  body,  and  when  not  in  his  room 
was  continually  poking  about  town,  hearing  all  the  news, 
and  pryhig  into  every  thing  that  was  going  on  :  this  was 
particularly  the  case  about  election  time,  when  he  did  no- 
thuig  but  bustle  about  from  poll  to  poll,  attending  all  ward- 
meetings  and  committee-rooms ;  though  I  conld  never  Ond 
that  he  took  part  with  either  side  of  the  question.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  come  home  and  rail  at  both  parties  with 
great  wrath— and  plainly  proved  one  day,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  wife  and  three  old  ladies  who  were  drinking  tea  with 
her,  that  the  two  parlies  were  like  two  rogues,  each  tugging 
at  a  skb't  of  the  nation ;  and  that  in  the  end  they  wonid  lear 
the  very  coat  offits  back,  and  expose  its  nakedness.  Indeed 
be  was  an  oracle  among  the  neighbours,  who  would  collect 
aronnd  him  to  bear  him  talk  of  an  afternoon,  as  he  smoked 
his  pipe  on  the  bench  before  the  door;  and  I  really  bdiere 
he  wonid  have  bronght  over  the  whole  neighbourhood  to 
his  own  side  of  the  question,  if  they  could  ever  have  found 
ont  what  it  was. 

He  was  vwy  much  given  to  argoe,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
philosophize,  abontthe  most  trifling  matter,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  I  never  knew  any  body  that  was  a  match  for  h(m, 
except  it  was  a  grave-looking  old  gentleman  who  called  now 
and  then  to  see  hun,  and  often  posed  him  in  an  argument. 
Bat  this  is  nothing  surprising,  as  I  have  since  fonnd  oat  tills 
shunger  is  the  city  librarian,  and  of  coarse  must  he  a  man 
of  great  learning;  and  I  have  my  doubts  if  he  bad  not  some 
hand  in  the  following  history. 

As  oar  lodger  had  been  a  long  time  with  us,  and  we  had 
never  received  any  pay,  my  wife  began  to  be  somewhat 
nneasy,andcnrioastoiindoatwboandwhathewas.,  Sh« 
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accordingly  made  bold  to  pnt  the  qoetUon  to  bis  (Kend,  tbe 
lUirariaD,  who  replied  in  his  dry  way  that  he  was  one  of  the 
literati ;  which  she  supposed  to  mean  some  new  party  in 
politics.  I  scorn  to  push  a  lodger  for  his  pay,  so  I  let  day 
after  day  pass  on  without  dunning  tbe  old  gentleman  for  a 
farthing;  but  my  wife,  who  always  takes  these  matters  on 
herself,  and  is,  as  I  said,  a  shrewd  kind  of  a  woman,  at  last 
got  out  of  patience,  and  hinted  that  she  thought  it  high  time 
"some  people  should  hare  a  sight  of  some  people's  money." 
To  which  tbe  old  gentleman  replied,  m  a  mighty  touchy 
manner,  that  she  need  not  make  herself  uneasy,  for  that  he 
had  a  treasure  there  ( pointing  to  Ids  saddle-bags )  worth  her 
whole  bouse  put  together.  This  was  the  only  answer  we 
could  erer  get  from  him;  and  as  my  wife,  by  some  of  those 
odd  ways  in  which  women  Bnd  out  every  thing,  learnt  that 
he  was  of  very  great  connexions,  being  related  to  tbe  Knic- 
kerbockers of  Scaghtikoke,  and  cousin-german  to  the  Con- 
gress-man of  that  name,  she  did  not  like  to  treat  him  unci- 
villy. "What  is  more,  she  even  offered,  merely  by  way  of 
making  things  easy,  to  let  him  live  scot-free,  if  he  would 
teach  the  children  their  letters;  and  to  try  her  best  and  get 
tbe  neighbours  to  send  their  children  also  :  but  the  old 
gentleman  took  it  In  such  dudgeon,  and  seemed  so  affronted 
at  being  taken  for  a  schoolmaster,  that  she  never  dared 
speak  on  the  subject  again. 

About  two  months  ago,  he  went  ont  of  a  morning,  with 
a  bundle  in  his  hand — and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 
All  kinds  of  inquiries  were  made  after  him,  but  in  vain.  I 
wrote  to  his  relations  at  Scaghtikoke,  but  they  sent  for 
answer,  that  he  bad  not  been  there  since  the  lyear  before 
last,  when  be  had  a  great  dispute  with  tbe  Congress-man 
about  politics,  and  left  the  place  in  a  buff,  and  they  bad 
neither  beard  nor  seen  any  thing  of  him  from  that  time  to 
this.  I  must  own  I  felt  very  much  worried  about  the  poor 
old  gentleman,  fori  thought  something  bad  must  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  that  he  should  be  missing  so  long,  and  never 
return  to  pay  his  bill.  I  therefore  advertised  him  in  tbe 
newspapers,  and  though  my  melancholy  advertisement  was 
published  by  several  humane  printers,  yet  I  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  any  thing  batisfactory  about  him. 

My  wife  now  said  it  was  high  lime  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves, and  see  if  be  bad  left  any  thing  behind  in  bis  room, 
that  would  pay  us  for  his  board  and  lodging.  We  found 
nothing,  however,  but  some  old  books  and  musty  writings, 
and  his  saddle-bags ;  which,  l)eing  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  librarian,  contained  only  a  few  articles  of  worn-out 
dotbes,  and  a  large  bundle  of  blotted  paper.  On  looking 
over  this,  the  librarian  told  us,  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  the 
treasure  which  the  old  genlleman  bad  spoke  about;  as  it 
proved  to  be  a  most  excellent  and  faithful  IIistobv  of  Nkw- 
You,  which  be  advised  us  by  all  means  to  publish  :  assur- 
ing OS  that  it  would  be  so  eagerly  bought  up  by  a  discerning 
public,  that  he  bad  no  doubt  it  would  be  enough  to  pay  our 
arrears  ten  times  over.  Upon  this  we  got  a  very  learned 
schoolmaster,  who  teaches  our  children,  to  prepare  it  for 
the  press,  which  be  accordingly  has  done;  and  has,  more- 
over, added  to  it  a  number  of  valuable  notes  of  his  own. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  true  statement  of  my  reasons  for 
having  this  work  printed,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
tbe  author  :  and  I  here  declare,  that  if  be  ever  returns 
(ttaoogb  I  much  fear  some  unhappy  accident  has  befallen 
him),  I  stand  ready  to  account  with  him  like  a  true  and 
honest  man.    Y^'hich  is  all  at  present — 

From  the  public's  humble  servant, 

ScTB  Hakdiside. 

Independent  Columbian  Ilottl, 
KcK-rork. 


Tbk  foregobig  account  of  fbe  author  was  prefixed  to  tbe 
first  edition  of  this  work.  Shortly  after  its  publication  a 
letter  was  received  from  him,  by  Mr  Uandaside,  dated  at  a 
small  Dutch  village  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hudson,  whither  be 
had  travelled  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  certain  ancient 
records.  As  this  was  one  of  those  few  and  happy  villages 
into  which  newspapers  never  And  their  way,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  Mr  Knickerlx)cker  should  never  have 
seen  tbe  numerous  advertisements  that  were  made  concern- 
ing him ;  and  that  he  should  learn  of  tbe  publication  of  hit 
history  by  mere  accident. 

He  expressed  much  concern  at  its  premature  appearance, 
as  thereby  he  was^prevented  from  making  several  important 
corrections  and  alterations;  as  well  as  from  profiting  by 
many  curious  hints  which  he  liad  cofiected  during  his  travels 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tappaan  Sea,  and  his  sojourn  at 
Uaverstraw  and  Esopus. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  longer  any  immediate  necessity 
for  his  return  to  New-York,  he  extended  his  journey  up  to 
the  residence  of  his  relations  at  Scaghtikoke.  On  his  way 
thither,  be  stopped  for  some  days  at  AUaauy,  for  which  city 
he  is  known  to  have  entertained  a  great  partiality.  He 
found  it,  however,  considerably  altered,  and  was  much  con- 
cerned at  the  inroads  and  improvements  which  tbe  Yankees 
were  making,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  good  old 
Dutch  manners.  Indeed  he  was  informed  that  these  in- 
truders were  making  sad  innovations  in  all  parts  of  the  state ; 
where  they  tiad  given  great  trouble  and  vexation  to  the 
regular  Dutch  settlers,  by  tbe  introdnction  of  turnpike  gates, 
and  country  schoolbouses.  It  is  said  also,  that  Mr  Knicker- 
bocker shook  his  bead  sorrowfully  at  noticing  tbe  gradual 
decay  of  the  great  Yander  Heyden  palace  :  but  was  highly 
indignant  at  finding  that  the  ancient  Dutch  church,  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  tbe  street,  bad  been  pulled  down  since 
bis  last  visit. 

Tbe  fame  of  Mr  Knickerbocker's  history  having  reached 
even  to  Albany,  he  received  mncb  flattering  attention  fh>m 
its  worthy  burghers,  some  of  whom,  however,  pointed  oat 
two  or  three  very  great  errors  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
particularly  that  of  suspending  a  lump  of  sugar  over  the  Al- 
bany tea-tables,  which,  tbey  assured  him,  had  been  discon- 
tinued for  some  years  past.  Several  families,  moreover, 
were  somewhat  piqued  that  their  ancestors  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  his  work,  and  showed  great  jealousy  of  their 
neighbours  who  had  been  thus  disUnguisbed;  while  the 
latter,  it  must  be  confessed,  plumed  Iheniselves  vastly  there- 
upon; considering  these  recordings  in  the  light  of  letters- 
patent  of  nobility,  establishing  their  claims  to  ancestry — 
which,  in  this  republican  countrj-,  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
solicitude  and  vain-glory. 

It  is  also  said,  that  be  enjoyed  high  favour  and  countenance 
from  the  governor,  who  once  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  was 
seen  two  or  three  times  to  shake  hands  with  him,  when 
they  met  in  the  afreet;  which  certainly  was  going  great 
lengHis,  considering  that  they  differed  in  politics.  Indeed, 
certain  of  the  governor's  confidential  friends,  to  whom  be 
could  venture  to  speak  his  mind  Ireely  on  such  matters,  have 
assured  us  that  be  privately  entertained  a  considerable  good- 
will for  our  author— nay,  he  even  once  went  so  far  as  to 
declare,  and  that  openly  too,  and  at  his  own  table,  just  alter 
dinner,  that  "Knickerbocker  was  a  very  well-meaning  sort 
of  an  old  gentleman,  and  no  fool."  From  all  which  many 
have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  had  our  author  been  of  differ- 
ent politics,  and  written  for  the  newspapers  Instead  of 
wasting  bis  talents  on  histories,  be  might  have  risen  to  some 
post  of  honour  and  profit :  peradventnre  to  be  a  notary- 
public,  or  even  ajnstice  hi  the  ten-pound  court. 
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leUe  Ae  bonourt  and  dTflities  already  mentioned,  he 

WMBKk  caressed  b;  tbe  literati  ofAttiany ;  particularly  by 

MrldtaCook,  who  entertained  him  very  hoepitably  at  bis 

tiuMiig  Gbnry  and  reading-room,  where  they  used  to 

Aid  Spa  water,  and  talk  about  the  ancients.    He  found 

XrCook  a  man  after  his  own  heart — of  great  literary  re- 

nrct,  lad  a  curious  collector  of  books.    At  parting,  tbe 

kflrr,  IB  testimony  of  friendship,  made  him  a  present  of  the 

tncUest  worlcs  in  his  collection;  which  were  the  earliest 

<Aioa  of  tbe  Hiedelborgh  Catechism,  and  Adrian  Vander 

fioBck's  bmoos  acconnt  of  the  New-INetherlands  :  by  the 

!■(  (rfwtneb,  Blr  Knickerbocker  profited  greatly  in  this  his 

sKood  edStioiL. 

Hanng  passed  some  time  very  agreeably  at  Albany,  our 
ariior  proceeded  to  ScaghUkoke ;  where,  it  is  but  justice  to 
m,  he  was  receired  with  open  arms,  and  treated  with  won- 
dCTAdlming-kindness.  He  was  ranch  looked  up  to  by  the  fa- 
mily, being  tbe  first  historian  of  the  name ;  and  was  consider- 
ed staaost  a  great  a  man  as  his  consin  tbe  Congress-man — 
with  wlioai,  by  the  by,  he  became  perfectly  reconciled,  and 
coolncied  a  strong  fHendship. 

bi  spile,  bowe? er,  of  the  kindness  of  his  relations,  and 
their  great  attention  to  bis  comforts,  the  old  gentleman 
■UB  became  restless  and  discontented.  His  history  being 
pabiisfaed,  he  had  no  longer  any  business  to  occupy  bis 
Ihoagfats,  nor  any  scheme  to  excite  his  hopes  and  anticipa- 
Tbis,  to  a  busy  mind  like  his,  was  a  truly  deplorable 
1 ;  and,  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  infleiibic  morals 
■  habits,  there  would  bare  been  great  danger  of 
fais  taking  to  politics,  or  drinking — ^both  which  pernicious 
nces  we  daily  see  men  drirea  to  by  mere  spleen  and  idleness. 
It  ii  trae  be  sometimes  employed  himself  in  preparing  a 
•ecBod  edifion  of  his  history,  wherein  he  endcaToured  to 
eonttl  and  improve  many  passages  with  which  he  was  dis- 
■tirfled,  and  to  rectify  some  mistakes  that  had  crept  into  it; 
for  be  was  porticoJarly  anxious  that  bis  work  should  be  not- 
ed far  ib  autbenticaty — which,  indeed,  is  the  very  life  and 
aoal  of  fairiary.  But  the  glow  of  composition  had  departed 
— he  had  to  leave  many  places  untouched  which  be  would 
fam  bare  iSered;  and  even  where  he  did  make  alterations, 
I  always  in  doubt  whether  they  were  for  the  better 


wOe 

ABo-  a  realence  of  some  time  at  Scaghtikoke,  he  began 
la  ieel  aabnag  desire  to  return  to  >'ew-York,  which  he  ever 
RRKded  widi  tbe  wannest  affection;  not  merely  because  it 
«m  tim  aalrre  city,  but  because  he  really  considered  it  the 
^■j  teat  cSy  in  the  whole  worid.    On  his  return,  he  enter- 
al htm  Ae  faD  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  a  literary 
He  was  continually  Importuned  to  write  ad- 
,  petitions,  band-bills,  and  productiousorsimilar 
faifari;  and,  althongh  he  never  meddled  with  the  piililic 
P^wi,  yet  had  he  the  credit  of  writing  lnnunicral)lo  essays 
■■d  imart  things,  that  appeared  on  all  subjects,  and  all  sides 
^ftei(aettion;  in  all  which  be  was  clearly  detected  "by 

Be  (Mncted,  moreover,  a  considerable  debt  at  the  post- 
■  iiOMBcqacnce  of  the  numerous  letters  he  received 
and  printers  snliciting  bis  subscriplioii;  aud 
'ewaijf^ied  to  by  every  charitable  society  for  yearly  do- 
"ttTu,  wtiUb  be  gave  very  cheerfully,  considering  these 
VpiEtfgnsMso  niany  compliments.  He  was  oaci;  invited 
bapmcDrporalion  dinner;  and  was  even  twice  suniiuon- 
*ll0  aUmd  as  a  jm-y  man  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions. 
Mm,  wrVDOwncd  did  he  become,  that  he  could  no  longzer 
p];totl,af  formerly,  iu  all  holes  and  corners  of  the  rity, 
'to  (be  lM>at  of  bis  humour,  unnoticed  and  unin- 
i-  bat  severat  times,  when  he  has  been  sauntering 


tbe  streets,  on  his  nsnal  rambles  of  observation,  equipped 
with  his  cane  and  cocked  hat,  the  little  boys  at  play  have 
been  known  to  cry, "  There  goes  Diedricb !  "—at  which  the 
old  gentleman  seemed  not  a  little  pleased,  looking  upon 
these  salutations  in  the  light  of  the  praises  of  posterity. 

In  a  word,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all  these  various 
honours  and  distinctions,  together  with  an  exuberant  eulo- 
gium  passed  on  him  in  the  Portfolio  (with  which,  we  are 
told,  the  old  gentleman  was  so  much  overpowered,  that  he 
was  sick  for  two  or  three  days ),  it  must  be  confessed  that  few 
authors  have  ever  lived  to  receive  such  illustrious  rewards, 
or  have  so  completely  enjoyed  in  advance  their  own  im- 
mortality. 

After  bis  retm-a  from  Scaghtikoke,  Mr  Knickerbocker 
look  up  bis  residence  at  a  little  rural  retreat,  which  tbo 
SInyvesants  had  granted  him  on  the  family  domain,  in  gra- 
titude for  his  honourable  mention  of  their  ancestor.  It  was 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  borders  of  one  of  tbe  salt  marshes 
beyond  Corlear's  Hook :  subject,  indeed,  to  be  occasionally 
overflowed,  and  mnch  infested,  in  the  summer  time,  with 
mosquitoes;  but  otherwise  very  agreeable,  producing  abun- 
dant crops  of  salt-grass  and  buU-mshes. 

Here,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  good  old  gentleman  fell 
dangerously  ill  of  a  fever,  occasioned  by  the  neighbouring 
marshes.  When  he  found  bis  end  approaching,  he  dispos- 
ed of  his  worldly  affairs,  leaving  tbe  bulk  of  bis  fortune  to 
the  New-York  Historical  Society;  his  Uiedelburgh  Cate- 
chism, and  Yander  Donck's  work,  to  the  city  library;  and 
his  saddle-bags  to  Mr  Ilandaside.  He  forgave  all  his  ene- 
mies,—that  is  to  say,  all  who  bore  any  enmity  towards  him ; 
for  as  to  himself,  be  declared  he  died  hi  good  will  with  all 
the  worid.  .And,  after  dictating  several  kind  messages  to 
bis  relations  at  Scaghtikoke,  as  well  as  to  certain  of  our  most 
substantial  Dutch  citizens,  he  expired  in  tbe  arms  of  bis 
friend  the  librarian. 

His  remains  were  interred,  according  to  bis  own  request, 
in  St  Mark's  cfaurch-yard,  close  by  tbe  bones  of  his  favourite 
hero,  Peter  Stuyvesant ;  and  it  is  rumoured,  that  the  Histo- 
rical Society  have  it  in  mind  to  erect  a  wooden  monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  Bowling-Green. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


"To  rescue  firom  oblivion  the  memory  of  former  incidents, 
and  to  render  a  just  tribute  of  renown  to  the  many  great  and 
wonderfid  transactions  of  our  Dutch  progenitors,  Diedricb 
Knickerbocker,  a  native  of  the  city  of  New-York,  produces 
this  historical  essay."  >  Like  the  great  Father  of  History, 
whose  words  I  have  just  quoted,  I  treat  of  times  long  past, 
over  which  the  twilight  of  uncertainty  had  already  thrown 
its  shadows,  and  tbe  night  of  forgetfnlness  was  about  to  des- 
cend for  ever.  With  great  solicitude  had  I  long  beheld  the 
early  history  of  this  venerable  and  ancient  city  gradually 
slipping  from  our  grasp,  trembling  on  tbe  lips  of  narrative 
old  age,  and  day  by  day  dropping  piecemeal  into  the  tomb. 
In  a  little  while,  thought  I,  and  those  reverend  Dutch  burgh- 
ers, who  serve  as  the  tottering  monuments  of  good  old  times, 
will  he  gathered  to  their  fathers;  their  children,  engrossed 
by  the  empty  pleasures  or  insignificant  transacticms  of  the 
present  age,  will  neglect  to  treasure  up  the  recollections  of 
the  past,  and  posterity  will  search  in  vain  for  memorials  of 
tbe  days  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  origin  of  our  city  will  be 
boried  in  etecnaLoblivioa,  and  even  the  names  and  achiero- 

>  Bcloc's  Herodotus. 
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meats  of  Wouter  Van  Twillo-,  WUhebmis  Kieft,  and  Peter 
.Stnyvesant,  be  enreloped  Id  doubt  and  fiction,  like  tlio«e  of 
Romnlng  and  Remns,  of  Cliarleniagne,  King  Artbur,  Ri- 
naido,  and  GodTrey  of  Bologne. 

Determined,  tberefore,  to  avert,  if  pORtible,  tliig  threaten- 
ed misfortane,  I  indiutriouily  set  myself  to  worli,  to  gatlier 
together  all  the  fragments  of  our  iorant  history  which  still 
existed,  and,  like  my  rerered  prototype,  Herodotus,  where 
no  written  records  could  be  found,  I  liave  endeavoured  to 
eonUaae  the  chain  of  history  by  well  authenticated  tradi* 
tions.  , 

In  this  ardnoos  nndertaklng,  which  has  been  the  whole 
business  of  a  long  and  solitary  life,  it  is  incredible  the  number 
of  learned  anth(OT  I  have  consulted;  and  all  to  but  little 
porpose.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  such  multitudes 
of  excellent  works  have  bc«n  written  about  this  country, 
there  are  none  extant  which  give  any  full  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  early  history  of  Piew>York,  or  of  its  three  first 
Dutch  governors.  I  have,  however,  gained  much  valuable 
and  cnrious  matter  from  an  elaborate  manuscript  written 
in  exceeding  pure  and  classic  Low  Dutch,  excepting  a  few 
errors  in  orthography,  which  was  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Stuyvesant  family.  Many  legends,  letters,  and  otber 
docnmenis,  have  I  likewise  gleaned  in  my  researches  among 
the  family  chests  and  lumber  garrets  of  our  respectable 
Dntch  citizens;  and  I  have  gathered  a  host  of  well-authen- 
ticated traditions  from  divers  excellent  old  ladies  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  requested  that  their  names  might  not  be 
mentioned.  T(or  roust  I  neglect  to  acknowledge  how  great- 
ly I  have  been  assisted  by  that  admirable  and  praiseworthy 
institution,  the  ?icw-YoiK  Histobicil  Society,  to  which  I 
here  pnblicly  retnm  my  sincere  acknowledgments. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  inestlmal>le  work  I  have  adopted  no 
individual  model,  but  on  the  contrary  have  simply  contented 
myself  with  combining  and  concentrating  the  excellencies 
of  the  most  approved  ancient  historians.  Like  Xenopbon, 
I  have  maintained  the  utmost  impartiality  and  the  strictest 
adherence  to  truth  throughout  roy  history.  I  have  enrich^ 
ed  it,  after  the  manner  of  Sallust,  with  various  characters 
of  ancient  worthies,  drawn  at  full  length  and  faithfully  co< 
loured.  I  have  seasoned  it  with  profound  political  specula- 
tions like  Tbncydkles,  sweetened  it  with  the  graces  of  senti- 
ment like  Tacitus,  and  infused  into  the  whole  the  dignity, 
the  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  Livy. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  incur  the  censure  of  nomeroos  very 
learned  and  judicious  critics,  for  indulging  too  (reqnently  In 
the  bold  exrnrsive  mannerof  my  favourite  Herodotus.  And 
to  be  candid,  I  have  found  it  impossible  always  to  resist  the 
•Ihirements  of  those  pleasing  episodes,  which,  like  flowery 
banks  and  ft^grant  bowers,  beset  the  dusty  road  of  the  histo- 
rian, and  entice  him  to  turn  aside,  and  refresh  himself  from 
his  wayfaring.  But  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  aU 
waYs  resumed  my  staff,  and  addressed  myself  to  my  weary 
joomey  with  renovated  spirits,  so  that  both  my  readers  and 
myself  have  been  benefited  by  the  relaxation. 

Indeed,  though  it  has  been  my  constant  wish  and  nniform 
«ndeavonr  to  rival  Polybins  himsdf,  in  observing  the  reqn>- 
aite  unity  of  History,  yet  the  loose  and  unconnected  manner 
in  which  many  of  the  facts  herein  recorded  have  come  to 
hand  rendered  such  an  attempt  extremely  difflenlt.  This 
dillleulty  was  likewise  increased  by  one  of  the  grand  objects 
eontemplated  in  my  work,  which  was  to  trace  the  rise  of 
(ondry  costoms  and  institutions  in  this  best  of  cities,  and  to 
compare  them,  when  in  the  germ  of  infancy,  with  what  they 
are  in  the  present  old  age  of  knowledge  and  improvement. 

Bat  the  cMefmeritonwhidilTalne  myself,  and  found  my 
hopes  for  fnlore  regard,  is  tbat  bilhfol  Teradty  wllfa  whicfa 


I  bare  compiled  this  invalnaMelittle  work ;  careftaUy  winnow- 
ing away  the  chaff  of  hypothesis,  and  discarding  the  tares  of 
fable,  which  are  too  apt  to  spring  up  and  choke  the  seeds  of 
truth  and  wholesome  knowledge. — Had  I  been  anxious  to 
captivate  the  superficial  throng,  who  skim  like  swallows  over 
the  surface  of  literature;  or  had  I  been  anxious  to  commend 
my  writings  to  the  pampered  palates  of  literary  epicures,  I 
might  have  availed  myself  of  the  obscurity  tbat  overshadows 
the  infant  years  of  our  city ,  to  introduce  a  thousand  pleasing 
fictions.  Bnt  I  have  scrupulously  discarded  many  a  pithy 
tale  and  marvellous  adventure,  whereby  the  drowsy  ear  of 
snmmer-indolence  might  be  enthralled ;  jealously  maintain- 
ing that  fidelity,  gravity,  and  dignity,  which  should  ever  di»- 
Unguish  the  historian.  "For  a  writer  of  this  class,"  (diserves 
an  elegant  critic, "  must  sustain  the  character  of  a  wise  man, 
writing  for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  one  who  has  studied 
to  inform  himself  well,  who  has  pondered  his  sulqect  with 
care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judgment  rather  than  to 
our  imagination." 

Thrice  happy,  therefore,  u  this  our  renowned  dty,  in  baT- 
ing  incidents  worthy  of  swelling  the  theme  of  bislory ;  and 
doubly  thrice  happy  is  it  in  having  such  an  historian  as  my- 
self to  relate  them.  For,  after  aU,  gentle  reado-,  cities  of 
themselves,  and  in  fact,  empires  o^  tkemseltes.  are  nothing 
without  an  hislorian.  It  is  the  patient  narrator  who  records 
their  prosperity  as  they  rise — who  blazons  forth  the  splendor 
of  their  noontide  meridian — who  props  their  feeble  memo- 
rials as  they  totter  to  decay — wlio  gathers  together  their 
scattered  fragments  as  they  rot — and  who  piously,  at  length, 
collects  their  ashes  into  the  mausoleum  of  his  work,  and  rears 
a  monument  that  will  transmit  their  renown  to  all  sooceedins 
ages.   ,      ' 

What  has  been  the  fate  of  many  fair  cities  of  antiquity, 
whose  nameless  ruins  encumber  the  plains  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  awaken  the  fruitless  inquiry  of  the  traveller? — 
they  have  snnk  into  dust  and  silence— they  have  perished 
from  remembrance  for  want  of  ao  historian !  The  philan- 
thropist may  weep  over  their  desolation — the  poet  may 
wander  among  their  mouldering  arches  and  broken  columns, 
and  indulge  the  visionary  Oights  of  bis  fancy — but,  alas !  alas ! 
the  modern  historian,  whose  pen,  like  my  own,  is  doomed  to 
confine  itself  to  dull  matter  of  fact,  seeks  in  vain  among  tlieir 
oblivious  remains  for  some  memorial  that  may  teU  the  in- 
structive tale  of  their  glory  and  their  ruin. 

"  Wars,  conflagrations,  deluges,"  says  Aristotle, "  destroy 
nations,  and  with  them  all  theh- monuments,  their  discoveries, 
and  their  vanities — The  torch  of  science  has  more  than  once 
been  extinguished  and  rekindled — A  few  individuals,  who 
have  escaped  by  accident,  rennite  the  thread  of  generationa." 

Tbe  same  sad  misfortune  which  has  hai^ned  to  so  many 
ancient  cities  will  happen  again,  and  from  tbe  same  sad 
cause,  to  nine-tenths  of  those  which  now  flourish  on  lb« 
faceof  the  globe.  With  most  of  them  the  time  forreoording 
their  eariy  history  is  gone  by  j  their  origin,  their  foundation, 
together  with  the  eventful  period  of  their  youth,  are  for  ever 
buried  in  the  nibliish  of  yearsjand  the  same  would  have  been 
the  case  with  this  fair  portion  of  the  earib,  if  I  bad  not  snatch- 
ed It  from  obscurity  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  at  tbe  moment 
that  those  matters  herein  recorded  were  aboot  enterfaig  into 
the  wlde.«pread  insatiable  maw  of  oblivioo — if  I  had  not 
dragged  them  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  locks,  just  as  the 
monster's  adamantine  fangs  were  closing  upon  them  for 
ever.  And  here  have  I,  as  before  observed,  carefbUy  col- 
lected, collated,  and  arranged  them,  scrip  and  srrap,  "pvnt 
en  punt,  gat  en  gat,"  and  commenced  in  this  little  work  a 
history  to  serve  as  a  foundation  on  which  other  bistoriam 
may  hereafter  raise  a  noUe  (upeFttmctare,  swelling,  in 
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fnem  tfUnie,  tmia  Kniektrbocker's  Nm-York  may  be 
tquMj  fghnniiioas  with  GWum's  Rome,  or  Hume  and 
SmeOitrt  England ! 

itiaam  mdnlge  me  for  a  moment,  while  I  by  down  my 

fm,iif  to  cooie  little  eminence  at  the  distance  of  two  or 

line  hilnH  yean  >-iiead ;  and,  caiting  back  a  bird's  eye 

fkae  ofer  tbe  waste  of  yeantliatisto  roll  between,  disco- 

■r  ayxlF— little  I ! — at  tliis  moment  tbe  progenitor,  proto- 

IVe,aad  preemrsar  of  them  all,  posted  at  tbe  head  of  this 

kort  of  literary  worthies,  with  ifiy  book  nnder  my  arm,  and 

3Ee*-Tork  on  my  baf^,  pressing  forward,  like  a  gallant  com- 

mada,  to  honoaraiKl  immortality. 

SaA  are  the  vain-glorious  imaginings  that  will  now  and 
bea  enter  into  tbe  brain  of  the  autiior — that  hradiate,  as 
att  edotial  Ug^t,  hi*  solitary  chamber,  cheering  his  weary 
ifMs,  and  animating  him  to  peraerere  in  his  labonra.  And 
I  hare  treety  glren  ntterance  to  these  rfaapsoches  wtienerer 
they  bate  occarred;  not,  I  trust,  Irom  an  unnsnal  spirit  of 
egotisa,  bat  merely  that  the  reader  may  for  once  bare  an 
idea  how  aa  aatlior  thinks  and  feels  while  be  is  writing — a 
kind  of  kaowledge  very  rare  and  cuions,  and  much  to  be 
deimL 

BOOK  I. 

eMTUxns  vrfias  i^vcekioos  tbeoriis  aiid  paiLosopaic  sps- 
ixuTion,  co.iccaaiNG  the  caEinon  am  poniunoii  or 

,  IS  COSHKCTED  VrtH  TBI  BISTORT  OP  R(W-T0EI. 


CHAPTER  L 

Descriplioo  of  die  World. 

AcooKoiXG  to  the  best  authorities,  the  world  in 
wfcieh  we  dwell  is  a  huge,  opaqae,  reflecting,  inani- 
■Memass,  floating  in  the  ethereal  ocean  of  infinite 
VtK.  It  bas  tbe  form  of  an  orange,  being  an  oblate 
tfbtniA,  cnrioosly  flattened  at  opposite  parts,  for  tlie 
msertiaa  of  two  imaginary  poles,  which  are  supposed 
lapenetnte  and  unite  at  the  centre;  ttiiu  forming  an 
asisoa  which  the  mighty  orange  turns  with  a  regular 
imnui  nwoiatioa. 

ThetransitioDs  oflight  and  darkness,  whence  pro- 
wed  Ike  aiieniations  of  day  and  night,  are  produced 
^  4iidiiimal  revolution  successively  presenting  the 
4feraat  patu  of  tbe  earth  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
iiUcr  is,  according  lo  llie  best,  ihat  is  lo  say,  the  latest 
ris,  a  luminous  or  fiery  Iwdy,  of  a  pi  odiifious 
ie,  from  whicli  this  world  is  driven  by  a  cen- 
1  or  repelling  power,  and  to  which  it  is  drawn 
^  a  eeotripetal  or  attractive  force  j  olherwise  called 
Iheattaetion  of  gravitation;  the  combination,  or  ra- 
tl»«lhe  counteract iot)  of  these  two  opposing  impulses 
a  circular  and  annual  revolution.  Hence 
!  Ike  diflerent  seasons  of  the  year,  viz.  spring, 
r.  autumn,  and  winter. 
TbB  I  believe  lo  Ijc  the  most  approved  modem 
•Iwfy  on  the  suliject — though  there  be  many  phi- 
hyphen  who  have  entertained  very  different  opi- 
■■;  nine  of  Ijiem,  too,  entitled  to  much  deference 
fnra  their  great  antiquity  and  illustrious  characters. 
Tlwitras  advanced  by  some  of  Uie  ancient  sages, 


that  the  earth  was  an  extended  plain,  supported  by 
vast  pillarsj  and  by  others,  that  it  rested  on  the  head 
of  a  snake,  or  the  back  of  a  huge  tortoise— but  as 
they  did  not  provide  a  resting-place  for  either  the 
pillars  or  tbe  tortoise,  the  whole  theory  fell  to  the 
ground,  for  want  of  proper  foundation. 

The  Brahmins  assert,  that  tbe  heavens  rest  npoa 
the  earth,  and  the  sun  and  moon  swim  therein  like 
fishes  in  the  water,  moving  from  east  to  west  by  day, 
and  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the  horizon  to  tlieir  ori- 
ginal stations  during  the  night;'  wliile,  according  to 
the  Pauranicas  of  India,  it  is  a  vast  plain,  encircled  by 
seven  oceans  of  milk,  necUr,  and  other  delicious  li- 
quids; that  it  is  studded  with  seven  mountains,  and 
ornamented  in  the  centre  by  a  mountainous  rock  of 
burnished  gold;  and  that  a  great  dragon  occasionally 
swallows  up  the  moon,  which  accounts  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  lunar  eclipses.* 

Beside  these,  and  many  other  equally  sage  opi- 
nions, we  have  the  profound  conjectures  of  Aboul- 
Hassan-Alt,  son  of  AI  Khan,  son  of  Aly,  son  of 
Abderrahman,  son  of  Abdallah,  son  of  Masoud-el- 
lladheli,  who  is  commonly  called  Masoudi,  and  sur- 
named  Cotlibeddin,  but  who  takes  the  humble  title  of 
Lahelwr-rasonl,  which  means  tlie  companion  of  the 
ambassador  of  God.  He  has  written  an  universal  his- 
tory, entitled  "  Mouroudge-ed-dharab,  or  the  Golden 
Meadows,  and  the  Mines  of  Precious  Stones." »  In 
this  valuable  work  he  has  related  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  the  creation  down  to  the  moment  of 
writing;  which  was  under  tlie  Khaliphat  of  Motlii 
Billah,  in  the  month  Dgioumadi-el-aoual  of  the  556th 
year  of  the  Hegira  or  flight  of  the  Prophet.  He  in- 
forms us  that  the  earth  is  a  huge  bird,  Mecca  and 
Medina  constituting  the  head,  Persia  and  India  the 
right  wing,  tlte  land  of  Gog  the  left  wing,  and  Africa 
the  tail.  He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  an  earth  has 
existed  before  the  present,  (which  he  considers  as  a 
mere  chicken  of  7000  years,)  that  it  has  undergone 
divers  deluges,  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  well-informed  Brahmins  of  his  acquaintance,  it 
will  he  renovated  every  seventy  thousandth  haza- 
rouam;  each  hazarouam  consisting  of  12,000  years. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  contradictory  opinions 
of  philosophers  concerning  the  earth,  and  we  find  that 
the  learned  have  had  equal  perplexity  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  sun.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
have  afiirmed  that  it  is  a  vast  wheel  of  brilliant  fire;  * 
others  Uiat  it  is  merely  a  mirror  or  sphere  of  trans- 
parent crystal  ;>  and  a  third  class,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  Anaxagoras,  maintained  that  it  was  no- 
thing but  a  huge  ignited  mass  of  iron  or  stone — in- 
deed, he  declared  the  heavens  to  be  merely  a  vault  of 
stone — and  that  tlie  stars  were  stones  whirled  upwards 


■  Faria  y  Souza.    Mick.  Lus.  note  b.  7. 
>  Sir  W.  Jones,  Diss.  Aniiq.  Ind.  Zod. 

3  MSS.  Bibliot.  Boi  Fr. 

4  Plutarch  de  Flacitis  Pbilo&opb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  30. 

!  AchlU.  TaL  iMg.  cap.  19.    Ap.  PeUr.  I.  Ui.  p.  SI.    .Sluli. 
Edog.  Pbyii.  lib.  i.  p.  36.   Phil,  de  Plac.  PhU. 
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from  the  earth,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  velocity  of  its 
revolutions.'  But  I  give  Utile  attention  to  the  doc- 
trines of  this  philosopher,  the  people  of  Athens  having 
folly  refuted  them,  by  banishing  him  from  their  city; 
a  concise  mode  of  answering  unwelcome  doctrines, 
much  resorted  to  in  former  days.  Another  sect  of 
philosophers  do  declare,  that  certain  fiery  particles 
exhale  constantly  from  the  earth,  which,  concentrat- 
ing in  a  single  point  of  the  firmament  by  day,  con- 
stitute the  sun,  but  being  scattered  and  rambling 
about  in  the  dark  at  night,  collect  in  various  points, 
and  form  stars.  These  are  regularly  burnt  out  and 
extinguished,  not  unlike  to  the  lamps  in  our  streets, 
and  require  a  fresh  supply  of  exhalations  for  the  next 
occasion.* 

It  is  even  recorded,  that  at  certain  remote  and  <^ 
scure  periods,  in  consequence  of  a  great  scarcity  of 
fiiel,  the  sun  has  been  completely  burnt  out,  and  some- 
times not  rekindled  for  a  month  at  a  time : — a  most 
melancholy  circumstance,  the  very  idea  of  which  gave 
vast  concern  to  Heraclitos,  that  worthy  weeping  phi- 
losopher of  antiquity.  In  addition  to  these  various 
speculations,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Herschel,  that  the 
sun  is  a  magnificent  habitable  abode;  the  light  it  fur- 
nishes arising  from  certain  empyreal,  luminous,  or 
phosphoric  clouds,  swimming  in  its  transparent  atmo- 
sphere.' 

But  we  will  not  enter  farther  at  present  into  the 
nature  of  the  sun,  that  being  an  inquiry  not  imme- 
diately necessary  to  the  developement  of  this  history ; 
neither  will  we  embroil  ourselves  in  any  more  of  the 
endless  disputes  of  philosophers  touching  the  form  of 
this  globe,  but  content  ourselves  with  the  theory  ad- 
vanced in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  illustrate  by  experiment  tlie  complexity  of 
motion  therein  ascribed  to  this  our  rotatory  planet. 

Professor  Yon  Poddingcoft  (or  Puddinghead,  as  the 
name  may  be  rendered  into  English)  was  long  cele- 
brated in  the  imiversity  of  Leyden,  for  profoimd  gra- 
vity of  deportment,  and  a  talent  at  going  to  sleep  in 
the  midst  of  examinations,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  liis 
hopeful  students,  who  thereby  worked  their  way 
through  college  with  great  ease  and  little  study.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  his  lectures,  tlie  learned  professor,  seiz- 
ing a  bucket  of  water,  swung  it  round  his  head  at  arm's 
length.  The  impulse  with  which  he  threw  the  ves- 
sel fi-om  him,  being  a  centrifugal  force,  the  retention 
of  his  arm  operating  as  a  centiipetal  power,  and  tlie 
bucket,  which  was  a  substitute  for  the  earth,  describ- 
ing a  circular  orbit  round  about  the  globular  head 
and  ruby  visage  of  Professor  Yon  Poddingcoft,  which 
formed  no  bad  representation  of  the  sun.  AU  of 
these  particulars  were  duly  explained  to  the  class  of 
gaping  students  around  bun.    He  apprised  them, 

<  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Anaxag.  I.  It.  sec.  8.  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i. 
p.ac.    Plut.de  PlacPhiL    Xenopb.  Hem.  I.  iv.  p.  815. 

>  ArMuL  Meteor.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Idem  Probl.  aec.  15.  Stob.  Ed. 
Phys.  I.  i.  p.  55.    Brack.  Hist.  Phil.  t.  i.  p.  11 51,  etc. 

3  Philos.  Trans.  1795.  p.  72.  Idem.  1801 .  p.  265.  Nidi.  Pbiloa. 
Joom.  I.  p.  15. 


moreover,  that  the  same  principle  of  gravitation, 
which  retained  the  water  in  the  bucket,  retams  the 
ocean  from  flying  from  the  earth  in  its  rapid  revolu- 
tions; and  he  further  informed  them  that,  should  the 
motion  of  the  earth  be  suddenly  checked,  it  would 
incontinently  fall  into  the  sim,  through  the  centri- 
petal force  of  gravitation;  a  most  ruinous  event  to  this 
planet,  and  one  which  would  also  obscure,  though  it 
most  probably  would  not  extinguish,  tlie  solar  lumi- 
nary. An  unlucky  stripling,  one  of  those  vagrant 
geniuses  who  seem  sent  into  the  worid  merely  to  an- 
noy worthy  men  of  the  puddinghead  order,  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  experiment, 
suddenly  arrested  the  arm  of  the  professor,  just  at  the 
moment  that  tlie  bucket  was  m  its  zenith,  which  un- 
mediately  descended  with  astonishing  precision  upon 
the  philosophic  head  of  the  instructor  of  youth.  A 
hollow  sound,  an  a  red-hot  hiss,  attended  the  con- 
tact ;  but  the  theory  was  in  the  amplest  manner  illus- 
trated, for  the  unfortimate  bucket  perished  in  the 
conflict;  but  the  blazing  countenance  of  Professor 
Yon  Poddingcoft  emerged  fjrom  amidst  the  waters, 
glowing  fiercer  than  ever  with  unutterable  indigna- 
tion; whereupon  the  students  were  marvellously  edi- 
fied, departed  considerably  wiser  than  before. 

It  is  a  mortifying  circumstance,  which  greatly  per- 
plexes many  a  pains-taking  pliilosopher,  that  nature 
often  refuses  to  second  his  most  profound  and  ela- 
borate efforts ;  so  that,  after  having  invented  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  natural  theories  imaginable, 
she  will  have  the  perverseness  to  act  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  his  system,  and  flatly  contradict  bis  most 
favourite  positions.  This  is  a  manifest  and  unmerited 
grievance,  since  it  throws  the  censure  of  the  vulgar 
and  unlearned  entirely  upon  the  philosopher;  whereas 
the  fiiult  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  theory,  which  is 
unquestionably  correct,  but  to  the  waywardness  of 
Dame  Nature,  who,  with  the  proverbial  fickleness  of 
her  sex,  is  continually  indulging  in  coquetries  and 
caprices,  and  seems  really  to  take  pleasure  in  violat- 
ing all  philosophic  rules,  and  jilting  the  most  learned 
and  indefatigable  of  her  adorers.  Thus  it  happened 
with  respect  to  the  foregoing  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  motion  of  our  planet.  It  appears  that  the  cen- 
trifugal force  has  long  since  ceased  to  operate,  while 
its  antagonist  remains  in  undiminished  potency :  the 
world,  therefore,  according  to  the  theory  as  it  origi- 
nally stood,  ought,  in  strict  propriety,  to  tumble  inta 
the  sun;  pliilosophers  were  convinced  that  it  would 
do  so,  and  awaited  in  anxious  impatience  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  prognostics.  But  the  untoward  planet 
pertinaciously  continued  her  course,  notwithstanding^ 
that  she  had  reason,  philosophy,  and  a  whole  univei^ 
sity  of  learned  professors  opposed  to  her  conduct. 
The  philosophers  took  this  in  very  ill  part,  and  it  is 
thought  tliey  would  never  liave  pardoned  the  slight 
and  affront  which  they  conceived  put  upon  them  by 
the  world,  had  not  a  good-natured  professor  kindly 
officiated  as  a  mediator  between  the  parties,  and  ef- 
fected a  reconciliation. 
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¥%)£>;  the  worid  \roaId  not  accommodate  itself  to 

Ok  thnxT,  he  wisely  determined  to  accommodate  Uie 

Ibevy  m  the  world :  he  therefore  informed  liis  bro- 

tkerpUiMipbers,  that  the  circnlar  motion  of  the  earth 

nhI  Uie  son  was  no  sooner  engendered  by  the  con- 

idB^  impulses  above  described,  than  it  became  a 

ncaiar  revdutioa,  independent  of  the  causes  which 

gne  it  origin.     His  learned  brethren  readily  joined 

■I  (be  opinion,  being  heartily  glad  of  any  explanation 

thtf  voald  decently  extricate  them  from  their  em- 

bBiassmeot — and  ever  since  that  memorable  era  the 

world  has  been  left  to  take  her  own  coarse,  and  to 

rerolTc  aroond  the  san  in  such  orbit  as  she  thinks 

pn^er. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Cmuoffaii.  or  creatioo  ot  the  WorM ;  with  a  inuIUhide  of  excel- 
knt  Ibeniei.  by  which  the  creaUon  oT  a  world  is  ihown  to  lie 
BoiBCfc  dUficolt  matter  as  conunon  folli  would  Imagine. 

Hafi5g  Ihns  briefly  introduced  my  reader  to  the 
vorld,  and  given  him  some  idea  of  its  form  and  si- 
taation,  he  will  naturally  be  carions  to  know  from 
vfaenee  it  came,  and  how  it  was  created.  And,  in- 
deed, the  clearing  np  of  these  points  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  my  history,  inasmuch  as  if  this  world  had 
■ot  beoi  formed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
renowned  island,  on  which  is  situated  the  dty  of  New- 
Y«tfc,  would  never  have  had  an  existence.  The  re- 
.  pilar  coarse  of  my  history,  therefore,  requires  that 
I  dmdd  proceed  to  notice  the  cosmogony  or  forma- 
lioaof  this  our  globe. 

And  now  I  give  my  readers  fair  warning,  that  I 
am  atnot  to  plunge,  for  a  chapter  or  two,  into  as 
CHiplete  a  labyrinth  as  ever  historian  was  perplexed 
viOai :  therefore,  I  advise  them  to  take  fast  hold  of 
my  ildrts,  and  keep  dose  at  my  heels,  venturing  nei- 
ther to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  lest  they  get 
benited  in  a  sloogh  of  nnintelligible  learning,  or  have 
their  brains  knocked  out  by  some  of  those  hard  Greek 
Banes  whiidt  will  be  flying  about  in  all  directions. 
Bat  ifaoald  any  of  them  be  too  indolent  or  chicken- 
bearted  to  accompany  me  in  this  perilous  undertak- 
iag,  Ibey  had  better  take  a  short  cut  round,  and  wait 
fer  BK  at  the  beginning  of  some  smoother  chapter. 

or  Ihe  creation  of  the  world,  we  have  a  thousand 
OMMmfiitory  accounts ;  and  thoiigli  a  very  salisfac- 
iMy  me  b  famislied  us  by  divine  revelation,  yet  every 
fbOiMppber  feels  himself  in  honour  bound  to  furnish 
«»  with  a  better.  As  an  impartial  liistorian,  I  consi- 
der it  aiy  duty  to  notice  their  several  theories,  by 
■whidb  aaokind  have  been  so  exceedingly  edified  and 
instmcied. 

ThiB  it  was  the  opinion  of  certain  ancient  saf;es, 
Ibal  die  earth  and  tlie  whole  system  of  the  universe 
was  ifaeddly  himself; '  a  doctrine  most  strenuously 
by  Zenophanes  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
,  as  also  by  Strabo  and  ihe  sect  of  peripatetic 
Pythagoras  likewise  inculcated  the  fa- 

Arittol.  ap.  Cic.  lib.  i.  cap.  S. 


moiis  nomerical  system  of  the  monad,  dyad,  and  triad, 
and  by  means  of  his  sacred  quaternary,  eluddaled  the 
formation  of  Uie  world,  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  the 
prindples  both  of  music  and  morals. '  Other  sages 
adhered  to  the  mathematical  system  of  squares  and 
triangles;  the  cube,  the  pyramid,  and  Uie  sphere ;  the 
tetrahedron,  the  octahedron,  the  icosahedron,  and 
the  dodecahedron.'  While  others  advocated  the 
great  elemenUry  theory,  which  refers  the  construc- 
tion of  our  globe  and  all  that  it  contains  to  the  combi- 
nations of  four  material  elemenU,  air,  earth,  fire,  and 
water;  with  the  assistance  of  a  fifth,  an  immaterial 
and  vivifying  principle. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  great  atomic  sys- 
tem Uught  by  old  Moscbus,  before  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
revived  by  Democritus  of  laughing  memory ;  improv- 
ed by  Epicurus,  that  king  of  good  fellows,  and  mo- 
dernised by  tlie  fanciful  Descartes.  But  I  decline  in- 
quiring, whether  the  atoms,  of  wliich  tlie  earth  is  said 
to  be  composed,  are  eternal  or  recent;  whether  they 
are  animate  or  inanimate;  whether,  agreeably  to  the 
opinion  of  the  atheists,  they  were  fortuitously  abro- 
gated, or,  as  the  theisls  maintain,  were  arranged  by 
a  Supreme  Intelligence. '  Whether  in  fact  the  earth 
be  an  insensate  dod,  or  whether  it  be  animated  by  a 
soul;  <  which  opinion  was  strenuously  maintained  by 
a  host  of  philosophers,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands 
the  great  Plato,  that  temperate  sage,  who  threw  the 
cold  water  of  philosophy  on  the  form  of  sexual  inter- 
course, and  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  Platonic  love 

an  exquisitely  refined  intercourse,  but  much  better 
adapted  to  tlie  ideal  inhabitants  of  his  imaginary  island 
of  Atlantis  than  to  the  sturdy  race,  composed  of  re- 
bellious flesh  and  blood,  which  populates  the  little 
matter-of-fact  island  we  inhabit. 

Besides  these  systems,  we  have,  moreover,  the 
poetical  theogony  of  old  Ilesiod,  who  generated  the 
whole  universe  in  the  regular  mode  of  procreation; 
and  the  plausible  opinion  of  others,  that  the  earth  was 
hatched  from  the  great  egg  of  night,  which  floated  in 
chaos,  and  was  cracked  by  the  horns  of  the  celestial 
bull.  To  illustrate  this  last  doctrine,  Burnet,  m  his 
Theory  of  the  Earth, '  has  favoured  us  with  an  accu- 
rate drawing  and  description,  both  of  the  form  and 
textnre  of  this  mundane  egg;  which  is  found  to  bear 
a  marvellous  resemblance  to  that  of  a  goose.  Such 
of  my  readers  as  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  origin  of 
this  our  planet  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  most 
profound  sages  of  antiquity,  among  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Latuis,  have  altern- 
ately assisted  at  the  hatching  of  this  strange  bird,  and 

'  ArUtotUeUpb.m>.i.c5.  IdemdeC<Elo.l.Ui.c.l.  Rocis- 
<eau,  ilim.  sur  Miuiquc  ancien.  p.  3!>.  Plutarch  de  Flac.  Philos. 
lib.  i.  cap.  S. 

>  Tim.  Locr.  ap.  Flato.  t.  iii.  p.  90. 

3  Arlslot.  Nat.  AusculL  I.  11.  cap  6.  Aristoph.  Helaph.  Ittt.  i. 
cap.  5.  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  iU>.  L  cap.  <0.  Justin.  Uart.  oral,  ad 
gent.  p.  20. 

4  Hoshcim  in  Cudw.  lib.  i,  cap.  4.  Tim.  de  Anim.  mund.  ap. 
Plat.  lib.  III.    Mdm.  de  I'Acad.  de>  Belles  LetU-.  t.  iixii.  p.  19  et  al. 

>  Book  i.  cb.  S. 
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that  their  cadilings  have  been  canght,  and  oontinaed 
in  difTerent  tones  and  inflections,  from  philosopiter  to 
philosopher,  unto  the  present  day. 

But  while  briefly  noticii^  long  celebrated  systems 
of  ancient  sages,  let  me  not  pass  over  ^itli  neglect 
those  of  other  philosophers;  which,  though  less  ani- 
Tersal  and  renowned,  have  equal  claims  to  attention, 
and  equal  chance  for  correctness.  Thus  it  is  recorded 
by  the  Brahmins,  inthepagesoftheir  inspired  Shastah, 
that  the  angel  Bistnoo,  transforming  himself  into  a 
great  boar,  plunged  into  the  watery  abyss,  and  brought 
up  the  earth  on  hn  tusks.  Then  issued  from  him  a 
mighty  tortoise,  and  a  mighty  snake;  and  Bistnoo 
placed  the  snake  erect  upon  the  bade  of  the  tortoise, 
and  he  placed  the  earth  upon  the  head  of  the  snake.  ■ 

Hie  negro  philosophers  of  Congo  afllrm  that  the 
world  was  made  by  the  hands  of  angels,  excepting 
their  own  country,  which  the  Supreme  Being  con- 
structed himself,  that  it  might  be  supremely  excellent. 
And  he  took  great  pains  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
nwdetliem  very  black,  and  beautiful;  and  when  he 
had  finished  the  first  man,  he  was  well  pleased  with 
him,  and  smoothed  him  over  the  fece,  and  hence  his 
nose,  and  the  nose  of  all  bis  descendants,  became  flat. 

The  Mohawk  philosophers  tell  us,  that  a  pregnant 
woman  fell  down  from  heaven,  and  that  a  tortoise  took 
her  upon  its  back,  because  e\ery  place  was  covered 
with  water;  and  that  the  woman,  sitting  upon  the  tOi^ 
toise,  paddled  with  her  hands  in  the  water,  and  raked 
up  the  earth,  whence  it  finally  happened  that  the 
earth  became  higher  than  the  water.  ■ 

Bat  I  forbear  to  quote  a  number  more  of  these  an- 
cient and  outlandish  philosophers,  whose  deplorable 
ignorance,  in  despite  of  all  their  erudition,  compelled 
them  to  write  in  languages  which  but  few  of  my  read- 
ers can  understand ;  and  I  sliall  proceed  briefly  to  no- 
tice a  few  more  intelligible  and  fasbionaUe  theories  of 
dieir  modem  successors. 

And,  first,  I  shall  mention  the  great  ButTon,  who 
coiijectures  that  this  globe  was  originally  a  globe  of 
Uquid  fire,  scintillated  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  by  the 
percussion  of  a  comet,  as  a  spark  is  generated  by  tlie 
collision  of  flint  and  steel.  That  at  first  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  gross  vaponrs,  wliich,  cooling  and  condens- 
ing in  process  of  time,  constituted,  according  to  their 
densities,  earth,  water,  and  air ;  which  gradually  ar- 
ranged themselves,  according  to  their  respective  gra- 
vities, round  the  burning  or  vitrified  mass  that  formed 
their  centre. 

Button,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  that  the  waters 
at  first  were  universally  paramount;  and  he  terrifies 
himself  with  the  idea  tliatthe  earth  must  be  eventually 
waslied  away  by  the  force  of  rain,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tain torrents,  until  it  is  confounded  with  the  ocean, 
or,  in  other  words,  absolutely  dissolves  into  itself. — 
SaUime  idea !  br  surpassing  that  of  the  tender-hearted 
damsel  of  antiquity,  who  wept  herself  into  a  fountain; 


>  nohren.  Gent  PhBonphr. 
•  Jobmim  Megapotensb,  Jan. 
luiwk  locUaiu,  ten. 
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or the  good  dame  of  Nartmnne  in  France,  who,  for  a 
volubility  of  tongue  unusual  in  her  sex,  wasdoom««t 
to  peel  five  hundred  thousand  and  thirty-nine  ropes 
of  onions,  and  actually  ran  out  at  her  eyes,  before  lialf 
the  hideous  task  was  accomplished. 

Whbton,  the  same  ingenious  philosopher  who  rival- 
led Ditton  in  his  researches  after  the  longitude,  (for 
which  the  mischief-loving  Swift  discharged  on  their 
heads  a  most  savoury  stanza,)  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  very  admirable  theory  respecting  the  earth. 
He  conjectures  tliat  it  was  originally  a  chaotic  comet, 
which  being  selected  for  the  abode  of  man,  was  re- 
moved from  its  eccentric  orbit,  and  whirled  round 
the  sun  in  its  present  regular  motion;  by  which  change 
of  du%ction  order  succeeded  to  confusion  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  component  parts.  Tlie  philosopher 
adds,  that  the  deluge  was  produced  by  an  unoourt- 
eons  salute  from  the  watery  tail  of  another  comet; 
doubtless  througl^sheer  envy  of  its  unproved  condi- 
tion :  thus  furnisbing  a  melancholy  proof  that  jealousy 
may  prevail,  even  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
discord  interrupt  that  celestial  liarmony  of  the  ^heres, 
so  melodiously  sung  by  the  poets. 

But  I  pass  over  a  variety  of  excel  lent  theories,  amon^ 
which  are  tliose  of  Burnet,  and  Woodward,  and 
Whilehnrst;  regretting  extremely  that  my  tine  will 
not  suffer  me  to  give  them  the  notice  they  deserve — 
and  shall  conclude  with  that  of  the  renowned  Dr 
Darwin.  This  learned  Theban,  who  b  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  rhyme  as  reason,  and  for  good-natured 
credulity  as  serious  research,  and  who  has  recom- 
mended hnnself  wonderfully  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
ladies,  by  letting  them  into  all  tlie  gallantries,  amours, 
debaucheries,  and  other  topics  of  scandal  of  the  court  of 
Flora,  has  fallen  upon  a  theory  worthy  of  his  combut- 
tiUe  imagination.  According  to  his  opinion,  the  hi)^ 
mass  of  chaos  took  a  sudden  occasion  to  explode,  like 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  in  tliat  act  exploded  the 
sun — whicli  in  its  flight,  by  a  similar  convulsion,  ex- 
ploded the  earth— which  in  like  guise  exploded  tlte 
moon — and  thus,  by  a  concatenation  of  explosions,  the 
whole  solar  system  was  produced,  and  set  most  sys- 
tematically in  motion! ' 

By  the  great  variety  of  theories  here  alluded  to, 
every  one  of  which,  if  thoroughly  examined,  wffl  be 
found  surprisingly  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  my  uo- 
leamed  readers  will  perhafis  be  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  creatiou  of  a  world  is  not  so  difficult  a  t«k  as  they 
at  first  imagined.  I  have  shown  at  least  a  score  of 
ingenious  methods  in  whidi  a  world  could  be  con- 
structed; and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  liad  any  of  the 
philosophers  above  quoted  the  use  of  a  good  manage- 
aUe  comet,  and  the  philosoplucal  warehouse  chaos 
at  his  command,  he  would  engage  to  manu&cture  a 
planet  as  good,  or,  if  you  would  take  his  word  for  it, 
belter  than  this  we  inhabit. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  kindness  of 
Providence,  in  creating  comets  for  tlie  great  reUefof 
bewildered  philosophers.  By  tlieir  assistance  more 
•  Dww.  Bol.  (iarden.  P«rt  I.  OuiU  i.  I.  tOS. 
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aiUea  nolaiions  and  transitions  are  effected  in  the 

sfslan  of  nature  tium  are  wrought  in  a  pantomimic 

ohAiliM  by  tite  wonder-worlcing  sword  of  Harle- 

qsin.  SJMMiid  one  of  onr  modern  sages,  in  liis  tbeo- 

iriiai  %fats  among  the  stars,  ever  And  himself  lost 

ii  tk  doods,  and  in  danger  of  tumbling  into  the  abyss 

(fagasense  and  absurdity,  he  has  but  to  seize  a  comet 

h  the  beard,  moant  astride  of  its  tail,  and  away  he 

,attg|B  in  tiiiunph,  like  an  enchanter  on  liis  hippogriff, 

<ra  CooneeticDt  witch  on  her  broomstick,  "  to  sweep 

the  eob«-eb6  oat  of  the  sky." 

b  is  an  old  and  vulgar  saying,  about  a  "  beggar  on 
hnxfaaci,''  which  I  would  not  for  the  world  have 
afffied  lo  these  reverend  philosophers ;  but  I  must 
CDofess  that  some  of  them,  when  they  «re  mounted 
«a  one  of  those  fiery  steeds,  are  as  wild  in  their  cur- 
veUiDfs  as  was  Phaeton  of  yore,  when  he  aspired  to 
manage  the  chariot  of  PhiEbns.    One  drives  his  co- 
met at  fail  speed  against  the  sun,  and  knocks  tlie 
world  out  of  him  with  the  mighty  concussion;  an- 
(itfaer,  more  moderate,  makes  his  comet  a  kind  of 
beast  of  harden,  carrying  the  sun  a  regular  supply  of 
faod  and  fagots — a  third,  of  more  combustible  dispo- 
atkm,  threatens  to  throw  his  comet  like  a  bombshell 
inia  the  world,  and  blow  it  up  like  a  powder  maga- 
ane;  while  a  fourth,  with  no  great  delicacy  to  this 
{lianet  and  its  inhabitants,  insinuates  that  some  day 
•r  other  lus  comet — my  modest  pen  blushes  while  I 
vrile  it— diall  absolutely  turn  tail  upon  our  world, 
ad  ddiige  it  with  water ! — Surely,  as  I  have  already 
ahirred,  comets  were  bountifully  provided  by  Pro- 
ndcnce  far  the  benefit  of  philosophers,  to  assist  them 
in  manubetnring  theories. 

And  now,  having  adduced  several  of  the  most  pro- 
■iacnt  theories  that  oocnr  to  my  recollection,  I  leave 
my  jufidoos  readers  at  full  liberty  to  choose  among 
(hem.  They  are  all  serious  speculations  of  learned 
■en — aB  differ  essentially  frwn  each  other — and  all 
have  the  same  title  to  belief.  It  has  ever  been  the 
lack  of  one  race  of  philosophers  to  demolish  the  works 
<jf  their  predeceiisors,  and  elevate  more  splendid  bn- 
■«ies  ia  their  stead,  which  in  their  turn  are  demo- 
lished and  replaced  by  the  air-oaslles  of  a  succeeding 
erncnljoa.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  knowledge  and 
pniot,  of  which  we  make  snch  great  parade,  con- 
>eS.  liui  Ln  detecting  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  those 
wha  have  gone  liefore,  and  devising  new  erruis  and 
^*»^"^f'i^s,  to  be  delecletl  by  those  who  are  lo  come 
Tl»eories  are  the  niiiility  soap  bubbles  with 
wMca  Ike  grown  up  children  of  science  amuse  lliem- 
mttt  while  the  honest  vulgar  stand  grazing  in  stupid 
adnniga,  and  dignify  these  learned  vagaries  with 
tkr  OBBe of  wisdom  ! — Surely  Socrates  was  right  in 
D,  tliat  philosophers  are  but  a  soberer  sort 
»,  busying  themselves  in  things  totally  in- 
MHpRiwnsibJe,  or  which,  if  they  could  be  eonipre- 
Imded.  would  be  found  not  worthy  the  trouble  of 

■WUIIUJ. 

Farny  own  part,  nnlil  the  learned  have  come  to 
*  *pwment  among  themselves,  I  shall  content  my- 


self witli  the  account  handed  down  to  us  by  Moses; 
in  which  I  do  but  Mow  the  example  of  our  inge- 
nious neighbours  of  Connecticut,  who,  at  their  first 
settlement,  proclaimed  that  the  colony  should  be  go- 
verned by  the  laws  of  God  until  they  had  time  to 
make  belter. 

One  thing,  however,  appears  certam— fi-om  the 
unanimous  authority  of  the  before-quoted  philoso- 
phers, supported  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses, 
(which,  though  very  apt  to  deceive  us,  may  be  cau- 
tiously admitted  as  additional  testimony,)  it  appears, 
I  say,  and  I  make  the  assertion  deliberately,  with- 
out flear  of  contradiction,  that  this  globe  really  wax 
created,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  laiid  and  water. 
It  further  appears  tliat  it  is  curiously  divided  and 
parcelled  out  into  continents  and  islands,  among 
which  I  boldly  declare  the  renowned  Island  of  New- 
YoHK  will  be  found  by  any  one  who  seeks  <<»  it  in 
its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  m. 

How  that  liuuous  narigator,  Noah,  was  shameftiUr  ntdcHumed ; 
and  bonr  tie  committed  an  unpardonable  oversight  in  not  hav- 
ing four  sons.  With  the  great  trouble  o[  philosophers  caused 
thereby,  and  the  discovery  of  America. 

NoAB,  who  is  the  first  seafaring  man  we  read  of, 
begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  Authors, 
it  is  true,  are  not  wanting,  who  affirm  tliat  the  pa- 
triarch had  a  number  of  other  children.  Thus  Bero- 
sus  makes  him  father  of  the  gigantic  Titans;  Metho- 
dius gives  him  a  son  called  Jonithus,  or  Jonicus;  and 
others  have  mentioned  a  son,  named  Thuiscon,  from 
whom  descended  the  Teutons  or  Teutonic,  or  iu  other 
words  the  Dutch  nation. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  die  natnre  of  my  plan 
will  not  permit  me  to  gratify  the  laudable  curiosity 
of  my  readers,  by  investigating  minutely  the  his- 
tory of  die  great  Noah.  Indeed  snch  an  undertaking 
would  be  attended  with  more  trouble  than  many 
people  would  imagine;  for  the  good  old  patriarch 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  traveller  in  his  day,  and 
lo  have  passed  under  a  different  name  in  every  coun- 
try that  he  visited.  The  Chaldeans,  for  instance, 
give  us  his  story,  merely  altering  his  name  into  Xi- 
suthrus — a  trivial  alteration,  whicli,  to  an  historian 
skilled  in  etymologies,  will  appear  wholly  unimport- 
ant. It  appears  likewise  that  he  had  exchanged  his 
tarpawling  and  quadrant  among  the  Chaldeans  for 
the  goi^eons  msignia  of  royalty,  and  appears  as  a 
monarch  in  their  annals.  The  Egyptians  celebrate 
him  under  Ihe  name  of  Osiris ;  the  Indians  as  Menu; 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  confbund  him  with 
Ogyges,  and  Uie  Theban  with  Deucalion  and  Saturn. 
Bnt  the  Chinese,  who  deservedly  rank  among  Om 
most  extensive  and  authentic  liistorians,  inasmucli  as 
they  have  known  the  world  much  longer  than  any 
one  else,  declare  that  Noah  was  no  other  than  Fohi; 
and  what  gives  this  assertion  some  air  of  credibility 
is,  that  it  is  a  fact,  admitted  by  the  most  enlightened 
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literati,  that  Noali  travelled  into  China,  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  (probably  to  im- 
prove himself  in  ifae  study  of  languages) ;  and  the 
learned  Dr  .Sbackford  gives  us  the  additional  infor- 
mation, that  the  ark  rested  on  a  mountain  on  the 
frontiers  of  China. 

€rom  this  mass  of  rational  conjectures  and  sage 
hypotheses  many  satisfactory  deductions  might  be 
drawn;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  simple  fact 
stated  in  the  Bible,  viz.  that  Noah  begat  three  sons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japbet.  It  is  astonishing  on  what 
remote  and  obscure  contingencies  the  great  affairs  of 
this  world  depend,  and  how  events  the  most  distant, 
and  to  the  common  observer  unconnected,  are  inevit- 
ably consequent  the  one  to  the  other.  It  remains  to 
the  philosopher  to  discover  these  mysterious  affinities, 
and  it  is  the  proudest  triumph  of  his  skill  to  detect 
and  drag  forth  some  latent  chain  of  causation,  which 
at  first  sight  appears  a  paradox  to  the  inexperienced 
observer.  Thus  many  of  my  readers  will  doubtless 
wonder  what  connexion  the  family  of  Noah  can  pos- 
sibly have  with  this  Iiislory — and  many  will  stare 
when  informed,  tliat  the  whole  history  of  this  quarter 
•f  the  world  has  taken  its  character  and  course  from 
the  simple  circumstance  of  the  patriarch's  having  but 
three  sons — but  to  explain. 

Noah,  we  are  told  by  sundry  very  credible  historians, 
becoming  sole  surviving  heir  and  proprietor  of  the 
earth,  in  fee  simple,  after  the  deluge,  like  a  good  fa- 
ther, portioned  out  his  estate  among  his  children. 
To  Shem  be  gave  Asia;  to  Ham,  Africa;  and  to  Ja- 
phet,  Europe.  Now  it  is  a  thousand  times  to  be  la- 
mented that  he  had  but  three  sons,  for  had  there  been 
a  fourth,  he  would  doubtless  have  inherited  America; 
which  of  course  would  have  been  dragged  forth  from 
its  obscnrity  on  the  occasion, — and  thus  many  a  hard- 
working historian  and  philosopher  would  have  been 
spared  a  prodigious  mass  of  weary  conjecture  respect- 
ing the  first  discovery  and  population  of  this  country. 
Noah,  however,  having  provided  for  his  three  sons, 
looked  in  all  probability  upon  our  country  as  mere 
wild,  unsettled  land,  and  said  nothing  about  it;  and 
to  this  unpardonable  taciturnity  of  the  patriarch  may 
we  ascribe  the  misfortune  that  America  did  not  come 
into  the  world  as  early  as  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

It  is  true,  some  writers  have  vindicated  hrni  from 
this  misconduct  towards  posterity,  and  asserted  that 
he  really  did  discover  America.  Thus  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Mark  Lescarbot,  a  French  writer,  possess- 
ed  of  that  ponderosity  of  thought,  and  profoundness 
of  reflection,  so  peculiar  to  his  nation,  that  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Noah  peopled  thb  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  that  the  old  patriarch  himself,  who 
still  retained  a  passion  for  the  sealaring  life,  superin- 
tended the  transmigration.  The  pious  and  enlight- 
ened father  Charievoix,  a  French  Jesuit,  remarkable 
for  his  aversion  to  tlie  marvellous,  common  to  all 
great  travellers,  is  conclusively  of  the  same  opinion ; 
nay,  he  goes  still  farther,  and  decides  ixpon  the  man- 


ner in  which  the  discovery  was  eifected,  whieh  was  by 
sea,  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  great 
Noah.  "I  have  already  observed,"  exclaims  the 
good  father,  in  a  tone  of  becoming  indignation,  "  that 
it  is  an  arbitrary  supposition  that  the  grandchildren 
of  Noah  were  not  able  to  penetrate  into  the  New- 
World,  or  that  they  never  thought  of  it.  In  effect, 
I  can  see  no  reason  that  can  justify  such  a  notion. 
Who  can  seriously  believe  that  Noah  and  his  imme- 
diate descendants  knew  less  than  we  do,  and  that  the 
builder  and  pilot  of  the  greatest  ship  that  ever  was,  a 
ship  which  was  formed  to  traverse  an  unbounded 
ocean,  and  had  so  many  shoals  and  quicksands  to 
guard  against,  should  be  ignorant  of,  or  should  not 
have  communicated  to  his  descendants,  the  art  of 
sailing  on  the  ocean?"  Therefore  they  did  sail  on 
the  ocean — therefore  they  sailed  to  America — there- 
fore America  was  discovered  by  Noah ! 

Now  all  this  exquisite  chain  of  reasoning,  which  is 
so  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  good  father,  being 
addressed  to  the  faith  rather  than  the  understanding, 
is  flatly  opposed  by  Hans  de  Laet,  who  declares  it  a 
real  and  most  ridiculous  paradox  to  suppose  lliat  Noah 
ever  entertained  the  thought  of  discovering  America; 
and  as  Hans  is  a  Dutch  writer,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve he  must  have  been  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  worthy  crew  of  the  ark  than  his  competitors,  and 
of  course  possessed  of  more  accurate  sources  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  astonishing  how  intimate  historians 
do  daily  become  with  the  patriarchs  and  other  great 
men  of  antiquity.  As  intimacy  improves  with  time, 
and  as  the  learned  are  particularly  inquisitive  and 
familiar  in  their  acquaintance  with  the  ancients,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  some  future  writers  should 
gravely  give  us  a  picture  of  men  and  manners  as  they 
existed  before  the  flood,  far  more  copious  and  accu- 
rate than  the  BiUe;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  an- 
otlier  century,  the  log-book  of  the  good  Noah  should 
be  as  current  among  historians  as  the  voyages  of 
Captain  Cook,  or  the  renowned  history  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

I  shall  not  occupy  my  time  by  discussing  the  huge 
mass  of  additional  suppositions,  conjectures,  and  pr«- 
babilities  tespecting  ihe  first  discovery  of  this  country, 
with  which  unhappy  historians  overload  themselves, 
in  their  endeavours  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  an  incre- 
dulous world.  It  is  painful  to  see  these  laborious 
wights  panting,  and  toiling,  and  sweating  under  an 
enormous  burden,  at  the  very  outset  of  their  works, 
which,  on  beuig  opened,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but 
a  mi^ty  bundle  of  straw.  As,  however,  by  un- 
wearied assiduity,  they  seem  to  have  established  the 
&ct,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world,  that  this 
country  has  been  discovered,  I  sliall  avail  myself  of 
their  useful  labours  to  be  extremely  brief  upon  this 
point. 

I  shall  not  therefore  stop  to  inquire,  whether  Ame- 
rica was  first  discovered  by  a  wandering  vessel  of  that 
celebratedPhoenidan  fleet,  which,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, circnmnavigated  Africa;  or  by  that  Carthaj^ 
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tuDOfcdilioo,  which  Pliuy,  the  natnralist,  informs 
B,  (faomered  the  Canary  Islands;  or  whether  it  was 
Ktded  by  a  temporary  colony  from  Tyre,  as  hinted 
tf  Aristotle  and  Seneca.  I  shall  neither  inqaire 
vkther  it  was  Orst  discovered  by  the  Chinese,  as 
yarns  with  great  shrewdness  advances;  nor  by  tlie 
.Vve^ians  in  1003,  under  Biom;  nor  by  Behem, 
tie  German  nav^ator,  as  Mr  Otto  has  endeavoured 
it  prove  to  the  savants  of  the  learned  city  of  Philadel- 
pbia. 

Nor  shall  I  investigate  the  more  modern  claims  of 
the  Welsh,  foonded  on  the  voyage  of  Prince  Madoc 
in  the  eleventh  century,  who  having  never  returned, 
il  has  since  been  wisely  concluded  that  he  must  have 
gone  to  America,  and  that  for  a  plain  reason— if  he 
did  not  go  there,  where  else  could  he  have  gone? — a 
qaertkn  whi<^  most  socratically  shuts  out  all  further 
dispute. 

Idjing  aside,  therefore,  all  the  conjectures  above 
Bientkined,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  equally  satis- 
factory, I  shall  take  for  granted  the  vulgar  opinion, 
that  America  was  discovered  oh  the  42th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1492,  by  Christovallo  Colon,  a  Genoese,  who 
has  been  dumsily  nicknamed  Columbus,  but  for  what 
reasMi  I  cannot  discern.  Of  the  voyages  and  adven- 
Hves  of  this  Colon,  I  shall  say  nothing,  seeing  titat 
tber  are  already  sufiiciently  known.  Nor  shall  I  un- 
dertake to  prove  that  this  country  should  have  been 
called  Colonia,  after  bis  name,  tliat  being  notoriously 
sdterident. 

Having  thus  happily  got  my  readers  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  I  picture  them  to  myself  all  impatience 
10  eater  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  of  promise, 
and  in  full  expectation  that  I  will  immediately  deliver 
it  into  Ibcir  possession.  But  if  I  do,  may  I  ever  forfeit 
the repatation  of  a  regular-bred  historian!  No — no — 
most  eurioos  and  thrice-learned  readers,  (for  tlirice- 
learued  ye  arc  if  ye  have  read  all  that  has  gone  before, 
and  nme  times  learned  shall  ye  be,  if  ye  read  that 
triiidi  nmies  after,)  we  have  yet  a  world  of  work 
beCDte  us.  Think  yon  the  first  discoverers  of  this  Mr 
•lurter  of  the  gfobe  bad  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  shore 
»m1  bid  a  ooontry  ready  laid  out  and  cultivated  like 
a  garden,  wherein  they  might  revel  at  tlieir  ease? 
iVo  Mch  thing — they  had  forests  to  cut  down,  under- 
ned  l«  grub  up,  marshes  to  drain,  and  savages  to 
olenaiaale. 

b  Ske  manner,  I  ha ve  sundry  doubts  to  clear  away, 

VSam  to  remlve,  and  paradoxes  to  explain,  before 

I  poaft  yoa  to  range  at  random ;  but  these  difQcullies 

OBeeawooine,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  jog  on  right 

■cnif  ikrougfa  the  rest  of  our  history.    Thus  my 

^mk  ifaU,  in  a  manner,  echo  the  nature  of  Uie  sub- 

jtet,  m  the  same  manner  as  the  sound  of  poetry  has 

bu  fund  by  certain  shrewd  critics  to  echo  the  sensie 

—lb  being  an   improvement  in  history,  which  I 

ebB  (be  merit  of  baving  invented. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


Showing  the  great  difficulty  Philosophers  have  had  in  peopling 
America— and  how  the  Aborigines  came  to  be  begotten  by  ac- 
cident—to  the  great  relief  and  satkbction  of  tlie  Anther. 

The  next  inquiry  at  wliich  we  arrive  in  the  regular 
course  of  our  history  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how 
this  country  was  originally  peopled— a  point  fruitful 
of  incredible  embarrassments;  for  unless  we  prove 
that  the  aborigines  did  absolutely  come  from  some- 
where, it  will  be  immediately  asserted  in  this  age  of 
scepticism  that  they  did  not  come  at  all ;  and  if  they 
did  not  come  at  ail,  then  was  this  country  never  peo- 
pled—a conclusion  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
logic,  but  wholly  irreconciUable  to  every  feeling  ofhu- 
manity,  inasmuch  as  it  must  syllogisUcally  prove  fatal 
to  the  innumerable  aborigines  of  this  populous  region. 

To  avert  so  dire  a  sophism,  and  to  rescue  from  lo- 
gical annihilalion.  so  manymillions  of  fellow-creatures, 
bow  many  wingsof  geese  have  been  phmdered!  what 
oceans  of  ink  have  been  benevolently  dramed !  and 
how  many  capacious  heads  of  learned  historians  have 
been  addled,  and  for  ever  confounded !  I  pause  with 
reverential  awe  when  I  contemplate  the  ponderous 
tomes,  in  different  languages,  with  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  solve  this  question,  so  important  to 
the  happmess  of  society,  but  so  involved  in  clouds  of 
impenetrable  obscurity.  Historian  after  historian  has 
engaged  in  the  endless  circle  of  hypothetical  argument, 
and  after  leading  us  a  weary  chase  through  octavos, 
quartos,  and  folios,  has  let  us  out  at  the  end  of  his 
work  just  as  wise  as  we  were  at  the  beginning.  It 
was  doubtless  some  plulosophical  wild  goose  chase  of 
the  kind  that  made  tlie  old  poet  Macrobius  rail  in  such 
a  passion  at  curiosity,  which  he  anathematizes  most 
heartily,  as, "  an  irksome  agonizmg  care,  a  super- 
stitious industry  about  unprofitable  things,  an  itching 
humour  to  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen,  and  to  be  doing 
what  signifies  nothing  when  it  is  done.  "  But  to. 
proceed. 

Of  the  claims  of  tlie  children  of  Noah  to  the  original' 
population  of  this  country  I  shall  say  nothing,  as  they 
have  already  been  touched  upon  in  my  last  chapter.. 
The  claimants  next  in  celebrity  are  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  Thus  Christoval  Colon  (vulgarly  called 
Columbus),  when  he  first  discovered  tlie  gold  mines 
of  Uispaniola,  immediately  concluded,  with  a  shrewd- 
ness that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  philosopher, 
that  he  had  foimd  the  andent  Ophir,  from  whence 
Solomon  procured  the  gold  for  embellishing  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  nay.  Colon  even  imagined  that  he  saw 
the  remains  of  furnaces  of  veritable  Hebraic  construc- 
tion, employed  in  refining  the  precious  ore. 

So  golden  a  conjecture,  tinctured  with  such  fas- 
cinating extravagance,  was  too  tempting  not  to  b« 
unmediately  snapped  at  by  the  gudgeons  of  learning ; 
and  accordingly  there  were  divers  profotmd  writers 
ready  to  swear  to  its  correctness,  and  to  bring  in  their 
usual  load  of  authorities,  and  wise  surmises,  where- 
withal to  prop  it  up.  Yetablus  and  Kobertus  Stephens 
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declared  nothing  could  be  more  clear — Anns  Mon- 
tanus,  without  the  least  hesitation,  asserts  that  Mexico 
was  the  true  Ophir,  and  the  Jews  the  early  settlers  of 
the  country.  While  Possevin,  Becan,  and  several 
other  sagacious  writers,  lug  in  a  supposed  prophecy 
of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  which  bang  inserted  in 
the  mighty  hypothesis,  like  the  keystone  of  an  arch, 
gives  it,  in  their  opinion,  perpetual  durability. 

Scarce,  however,  have  they  completed  their  goodly 
unperstructure,  than  in  trudges  a  phalanx  of  opposite 
authors,  with  Hans  de  Laet,  the  great  Dutchman,  at 
their  head,  and  atone  blow  tumbles  the  whole  fabric 
about  their  ears.  Hans,  in  fact,  contradicts  outright 
all  the  Israelitish  claims  to  the  first  settlement  of  this 
conntr)-,  attributing  all  those  equivocal  sj-mptoms,  and 
traces  of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  which  have  been 
saW  to  be  (bund  in  divers  provinces  of  the  New  World, 
to  the  Devil,  who  has  always  affected  to  counterfeit 
the  worship  of  the  true  Deity.  "  A  remark,"  says 
the  knowing  old  Padre  D'Acosta,  "  made  by  all  good 
authors  who  have  spoken  of  the  religion  of  nations 
newly  discovered,  and  founded  besides  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  fathers  of  the  church." 

Some  writers  again,  among  whom  it  is  with  great 
regret  I  am  compelled  to  mention  Lopez  de  Gomara 
and  Juan  de  Leri,  insinuate  that  the  Canaanites,  being 
driven  from  the  land  of  promise  by  the  Jews,  were 
seized  with  such  a  panic  that  they  fled  without  looking 
behind  them,  unUl  stopping  to  take  breath,  they  found 
themselves  safe  in  America.  As  they  brought  neither 
their  national  language,  manners,  nor  features  with 
them,  It  is  supposed  they  left  them  behind  in  the 
hurry  of  their  flight— I  cannot  give  my  ftuth  to  this 
opinion. 

I  pass  over  the  supposition  of  the  learned  Grotius, 
who,  being  both  an  ambassador  and  a  Dulclunan  to 
boot,  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  that  North  America 
was  pe<^led  by  a  strolling  company  of  Norwegians, 
and  that  Peru  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  China — 
Manco  or  Mango  Capac,  the  first  Incas,  being  bun- 
self  a  Chinese  :  nor  shall  I  more  than  barely  mention 
that  father  Kircher  ascribes  the  settlement  of  America 
to  the  Egyptians,  Rudbeck  to  the  Scandinavians, 
Charron  to  the  Gauls,  Juffredus  Petri  to  a  skating 
party  from  Friesland,  Milius  to  the  Celt«,  Maiinocus 
the  Sicilian  to  the  Romans,  Le  Compte  to  the  PhiB- 
nicians,  Postel  to  the  Moors,  Martin  d'Angleria  to  the 
Abyssinians;  together  with  the  sage  surmise  of  De 
Laet,  tliat  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Orcades,  may 
contend  for  that  honour. 

Nor  will  I  bestow  any  more  attention  or  credit  to 
the  idea  that  America  is  the  fairy  region  of  Zipangri, 
described  by  that  dreanung  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  the 
Venetian ;  or  that  it  comprises  the  visionary  island  of 
Atlantis,  described  by  Plato.  Neither  will  I  stop  to 
investigate  the  heathenish  assertion  of  Paracelsus, 
that  each  hemisphere  of  the  globe  was  originally  fur- 
nished with  an  Adam  and  Eve :  or  the  more  flattering 
opinion  of  Dr  Romayne,  supported  by  many  nameless 
autlwrities,  that  Adam  was  of  the  Indian,  race— or 


the  starring  conjecture  of  Buffon,  Helvetius,  and 
Darwin,  so  highly  honourable  to  mankind,  that  the 
whole  human  species  is  accidentally  descended  from 
a  remarkable  family  of  monkeys ! 

This  last  conjecture,  I  must  own,  came  upon  me 
very  suddenly  and  very  ungraciously.  I  have  often 
beheld  the  clown  in  a  pantomime,  w^hile  gazing  in 
stupid  wonder  at  the  extravagant  gambols  of  a  harle- 
quin, all  at  once  electrified  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  the 
wooden  sword  across  his  shoulders.  Little  did  I 
think  at  such  times,  that  it  would  ever  fall  to  my  lot 
to  be  treated  with  equal  discourtesy,  and  that  while  I 
was  quietly  beholding  these  grave  philosophers,  emu- 
lating the  eccentric  transformations  of  the  hero  of 
pantomime,  they  would  on  a  sudden  turn  upon  me 
and  my  readers,  and  with  one  hypothetical  flourish 
metamorphose  as  into  beasts!  I  determined  from 
that  moment  not  to  bum  my  fingers  with  any  more  of 
their  theories,  but  content  myself  with  detailing  the 
different  methods  by  which  they  transported  the  des- 
cendants of  these  ancient  and  respectable  monkeys  to 
this  great  field  of  theoretical  warfere. 

This  was  done  either  by  migrations  by  land  or  trans- 
migrations by  water.  Thus  Padre  Joseph  D'Acosta 
enumerates  three  passages  by  land — first  by  the  north 
of  Europe,  secondly  by  the  north  of  Asia,  and  thirdly 
by  regions  southward  of  the  straits  of  Magellan.  The 
learned  Grotius  marches  his  Norwegians,  by  a  plea- 
sant route,  across  frozen  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
through  Iceland,  Greenland,  Estotiland,  and  Nareni- 
berga :  and  various  writers,  among  whom  are  Angleria, 
De  Horn,  and  Buffon,  anxious  for  the  accommodation 
of  these  travellers,  have  totened  the  two  continents 
together  by  a  strong  chain  of  deductions — by  which 
means  they  could  pass  over  dryshod.  But  should  even 
this  fail,  Pinkerton,  that  industrious  old  gentleman, 
who  compiles  books,  and  manufactures  geographies, 
has  constructed  a  natural  bridge  of  ice,  from  continent 
to  continent,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from 
Behring's  straits— for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  grate- 
ftil  thanks  of  all  the  wandering  aborigines  who  ever 
did  or  ever  will  pass  over  it. 

It  is  an  evil  much  to  be  lamented,  that  none  of  the 
worthy  writers  above  quoted  could  ever  commence 
his  work  without  immediately  declaring  hostilities 
against  every  writer  who  had  treated  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. In  this  particular,  authors  may  be  compared  to 
a  certain  sagacious  bird,  which,  in  building  its  nest,  is 
sure  to  pull  to  pieces  the  nests  of  afi  the  birds  in  ks 
neighbourhood.  This  unhappy  propensity  tends 
grievously  to  impede  the  progress  of  sound  knowledge. 
Theories  are  at  best  bat  brittle  productions,  and  when 
once  committed  to  the  stream,  they  should  take  care 
that,  like  the  notable  pots  which  were  fellow-voyagers, 
they  do  not  crack  each  other. 

My  chief  surprise  is,  that,  among  the  many  writ- 
ers I  have  noticed,  no  one  has  attempted  to  prove 
that  this  country  was  peopled  from  the  moon — or  that 
the  first  inhabiunts  floated  hither  on  islands  of  ice, 
as  white  bears  cruise  about  the  northern  oceans— or 
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tkaithrjwere  conveyed  hither  by  balloons,  as  modern 
KnmMspns  from  Dover  toCalais — or  by  witchcraft, 
«  Snon  Magas  posted  among  the  stars — or  after  the 
mmm  of  the  renowned  Scythian  AI)aris,  who,  like 
iW.Nev- England  witches  on  rull-blooded  broomsticks, 
mtkaogt,  anheard-of journeys  on  the  back  of  a  gold- 
aaiTow,  given  him  by  the  Hyperborean  Apollo. 

But  there  is  still  one  mode  left  by  which  this  coun- 

Irr  could  have  been  peopled,  which  I  have  reserved 

fer  the  last,  because  I  consider  it  worth  all  the  rest : 

it  b — by  accident !  Speaking  of  the  islands  ofSolomon, 

New-Goinea,  and  New-Holland,  the  profound  father 

Qaikvoix  observes,  "  in  flne,  all  these  countries  are 

ptofled,  and  it  is  possible  some  have  been  so  by  acci- 

dt»t    Now  if  it  could  have  happened  in  that  manner, 

vfaj  nught  it  not  have  been  at  the  same  time,  and  by 

the  soar  means,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  globe?  " 

Ttab  ii^nioos  mode  of  deducing  certain  conclusions 

from  poBBiMe  premises  is  an  improvement  in  syllogistic 

aidll,  and  proves  the  good  father  superior  even  to  Ar- 

ehimedes,  for  he  can  turn  the  world  without  any  thing 

10  rest  bis  lever  upon.    It  is  only  surpassed  by  the 

deitoity  with  which  the  sturdy  old  Jesuit,  in  another 

place,  cots  the  gordian  knot — "  Nothing,"  says  he, 

"  is  more  easy.     The  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres 

■coertainly  thedescendants  of  the  same  father.    The 

ammon  iiilher  of  mankind  received  an  express  order 

faaa Heaven  lo  people  the  world,  and  accordingly  it 

iut  iien  peopled.     To  bring  this  about  it  was  neces- 

arf  t«  overcome  all  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  they 

kttt  also  been  overcome ! "    Pious  logician !     How 

does  be  pot  all  the  herd  of  laborious  UieorisU  to  the 

Unh,  by  explaining,  in  five  words,  wliat  it  has  cost 

tlMm  vtdomes  to  prove  they  knew  nothing  about ! 

From  all  the  authorities  here  quoted,  and  a  variety 
ofetiien  whicli  I  have  consulted,  but  which  are  omit- 
ted tfaroogh  fear  of  fatiguing  the  unlearned  reader — 
I  can  only  draw  the  following  conclusions,  which 
iBcfciiy,  however,  are  sufficient  for  my  purpose — 
First,  that  thb  part  of  the  world  has  actually  been 
pttpUd,  (Q.  £.  D.)  to  support  which  we  have  living 
pmofc  in  the  namerons  tribes  of  Indians  that  inhabit 
'A — Secondly,  that  it  has  been  peopled  in  five  hundred 
nl  ways,  as  proved  by  a  cloud  of  authors,  who, 
I  the  positiveness  of  their  assertions,  seem  to  have 
eye-witnesses  to  the  fact— Thirdly,  that  tlie 
eoftbis  country  had  a  variety  offuthers,  which, 
asitMiy  not  be  thoii;;ht  much  to  their  credit  by  the 
<■■■■■  run  of  readers,  the  less  we  say  nn  the  subject 
(bekao'.     llie  question  therefore,  I  trust,  is  for  ever 


CHAPTER  V. 

lavMcb  Ibe  AuUior  puts  a  m'lRiity  queslion  lo  llie  runt,  by  the 
;  of  Uic  Man  in  llic  Moon— whicli  not  imly  ilcIiTCrs 
>  of  people  from  prt-at  embarrassment,  I)ut  likewise 
I  tins  intnxJuctory  book. 

The  writer  of  a  history  may,  in  some  resjiect,  be 
''"■eiBnlo  an  adventurous  knijlit,  who,  having  tm- 


dertaken  a  perilous  enterprize  by  way  of  establishing 
his  fame,  feels  bound  in  honour  and  chivaliy  to  turn 
back  for  no  difGculty  nor  hardship,  and  never  to  shrink 
or  quail ,  whatever  enemy  he  may  encounter.  Under 
this  impression  I  resolutely  draw  my  pen,  and  fall  to, 
with  might  and  main,  at  those  doughty  questions  and 
subtle  paradoxes,  which,  like  fiery  dragons  and  bloody 
giants,  beset  the  entrance  to  my  history,  and  would 
fain  repulse  me  from  the  very  threshold.  And  at  this 
moment  a  gigantic  question  has  started  up,  which  I 
must  needs  take  by  the  beard  and  utterly  subdue, 
before  I  can  advance  another  step  in  my  historic  un- 
dertaking—but I  trust  this  will  be  the  last  adversary 
I  shall  have  to  contend  with,  and  that'  in  the  next 
book  I  shall  be  enabled  to  conduct  my  readers  in 
triumph  into  the  hotly  of  my  work. 

The  question  which  lias  thus  suddenly  arisen  is, 
what  right  had  the  first  discoverers  of  America  to 
land  and  take  possession  of  a  country,  witliout  first 
gaining  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants,  or  yielding 
them  an  adequate  compensation  for  their  territory? — 
a  question  which  has  withstood  many  fierce  assaults, 
and  has  given  much  distress  of  mind  to  multitudes  of 
kind-hearted  folk;  and,  indeed,  until  it  be  totally  van- 
quished and  put  to  rest,  the  worthy  people  of  America 
can  by  no  means  enjoy  the  soil  they  inhabit,  witli 
clear  right  and  title,  and  quiet,  unsullied  consciences. 

The  first  source  of  right,  by  which  property  is  ac- 
quired in  a  country,  is  discovery.  For  as  all  man- 
kind have  an  equal  right  to  any  tiling  which  has  never 
before  been  appropriated,  so  any  nation  thatdiscovers 
an  unuihabited  country,  and  takes  possession  thereof, 
is  considered  as  enjoying  full  property,  and  absolute, 
unquestionable  empire  therein.  ■ 

This  proposition  being  admitted,  it  follows  clearly 
that  the  Europeans  who  first  visited  America  were 
the  real  discoverers  of  the  same ;  nothing  being  ne- 
cessary to  tlie  establishment  of  this  fact  but  simply  lo 
prove  that  it  was  totally  uninhabited  by  man.  This 
would  at  first  appear  to  be  a  point  of  some  difficulty; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  this  quarter  of  the  world 
abounded  with  certain  animals  Uiat  walked  erect  on 
two  feet,  had  something  of  tlie  human  countenance, 
uttered  certain  unintelligible  sounds,  very  much  like 
language,  in  short,  had  a  marvellous  resemblance  to 
human  beings.  But  the  zealous  and  enlightened  fa- 
thers, who  accompanied  the  discoverers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  establish- 
ing fat  monasteries  and  bishoprics  on  eartli,  soon 
cleared  up  this  point,  greatly  lo  the  satisfaction  of  his 
holiness  the  pope,  and  of  all  Christian  voyagers  and 
discoverers. 

They  plainly  proved,  and  as  there  were  no  Indian 
writers  arose  on  the  other  side,  the  fact  was  consider- 
ed as  fully  admitted  and  establislied,  that  the  two- 
legged  race  of  animals  before  mentioned  were  mere 
cannibals,  detestable  monsters,  and  many  of  them 
giants — which  last  description  of  vagrants  have,  since 
the  times  of  Gog,  Magog,  and  Goliath,  been  consider- 
■  flrollns.    Punomlorf,  b.  v.  c.  4.    Vatlel,  b.  i.  c.  IS,  etc. 
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ed  as  outlaws,  and  have  received  no  quarter  in  either 
iiislory,  cliivalry,  or  song.  Indeed,  even  the  philo- 
sophic Bacon  declared  the  Americans  to  be  people 
proscribed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  a  barbarous  custom  of  sacrificing  men  and  feeding 
upon  man's  flesh. 

Nor  are  these  all  the  proo&  of  their  utter  barbarism : 
among  many  oilier  writers  of  discernment,  Ulloa 
tells  us,  "  their  imbecility  is  so  visible,  that  one  can 
hardly  form  an  idea  of  tliem  different  from  what  one 
has  of  the  brutes.  Nothing  disturbs  the  tranquillity 
of  their  souls,  equally  insensible  to  disasters  and  to 
prosperity.  Though  half  naked,  they  are  as  contented 
as  a  monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array.  Fear  makes 
no  impression  on  them,  and  respect  as  little.  "—All 
Ibis  is  furthermore  supported  by  the  authority  of 
M.  Bouguer.  "  It  is  not  easy,  "  says  he, "  to  describe 
the  degree  of  their  indifference  for  wealth  and  all  its 
advantages.  One  does  not  well  know  what  motives 
to  propose  to  them  when  one  would  persuade  them  to 
any  service.  It  is  vain  to  offer  them  money ;  tliey 
answer  that  they  are  not  hungry.  "  And  Vanegas 
confirms  the  whole,  assuring  us  iliat "  ambition  they 
have  none,  and  are  more  desirous  of  being  thought 
strong  than  valiant.  The  objects  of  ambition  with  us, 
lionour,  lame,  reputation,  riches,  posts,  and  distinc- 
tions, are  unknown  among  tliem.  So  that  this  power- 
ful spring  of  action,  the  cause  of  so  much  seeming 
good  and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power  over 
them.  In  a  word,  these  unhappy  mortals  may  be 
ocHnpared  to  children,  in  whom  the  developement  of 
reason  is  not  completed. " 

Now  all  these  peculiarities,  although  in  the  un- 
enlightened states  of  Greece  they  would  have  entitled 
their  possessors  to  immortal  honour,  as  having  reduc- 
ed to  practice  those  rigid  and  abstemious  maxims,  the 
mere  talking  about  which  acquired  certain  old  Greeks 
the  reputation  of  sages  and  philosophers; — yet,  were 
they  clearly  proved  in  the  present  instance  to  betoken 
a  most  abject  and  brutified  nature,  totally  beneath  the 
human  character.  Butthe  benevolent  fathers,  who  had 
undertaken  to  turn  these  unhappy  savages  into  dumb 
beasts  by  dint  of  argument,  advanced  sliil  stronger 
proofs;  for  as  certain  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  among  the  rest  Lulliis,  affirm — the  Americans  go 
naked,  and  have  no  beards ! — "They  have  nothing, " 
says  Lullus, "  of  the  reasonable  animal,  except  the 
mask. " — And  even  that  mask  was  allowed  to  avail 
them  but  little,  for  it  was  soon  found  that  they  were 
of  a  hideous  copper  complexion — and  being  of  a  copper 
complexion,  it  was  all  the  same  as  if  they  were  ne- 
groes—and negroes  are  black, "  and  black, "  said  the 
pious  fathers,  devoutly  crossing  themselves,  "  is  the 
colour  of  the  Devil ! "  Therefore,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  own  property;  they  had  no  right  even  to  per- 
sonal freedom— for  liberty  is  too  radiant  a  deity  to  in- 
habit such  gloomy  temples.  All  which  circumstances 
plainly  convincecl  the  righteous  followers  of  Cortes 
and  Pizarro,  that  these  miscreants  had  no  title  to  the 
soil  that  they  infested— that  they  were  a  perverse, 


illiterate,  dumb,  beardless,  black  seed — mere  wild 
beasts  of  the  forests,  and  like  them  should  either  be 
subdued  or  exterminated. 

From  the  foregoing  arguments,  therefore,  and  a 
variety  of  others  equally  conclusive,  which  I  forbear 
to  enumerate,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  this  fair 
quarter  of  the  globe,  when  first  visited  by  Europeans, 
was  a  howling  wilderness,  inhabited  by  nothing  but 
wild  beasts ;  and  that  the  trans-allanlic  visiters  ac- 
quired an  incontrovertible  property  therein,  by  the 
right  of  discovery. 

This  right  being  fully  established,  we  now  come  to 
the  next,  which  is  the  right  acquii-ed  by  cultivation. 
"  The  cultivation  of  the  soil, "  we  are  told,  "  is  an 
obligation  imposed  by  nature  on  mankind.  The  whole 
world  is  appointed  for  the  nourishment  of  its  inha- 
bitants :  but  it  would  be  incapable  of  doing  it,  was  it 
uncultivated.  Every  nation  is  tlien  obliged  by  the 
law  of  nature  to  cultivate  the  ground  that  has  fallen  to 
its  share.  Those  people,  like  the  ancient  Germans 
and  mtidern  Tartars,  who,  having  fertile  countries, 
disdain  to  cultivate  the  eartli,  and  choose  to  five  by 
rapine,  are  wanting  to  themselves,  and  deserve  to  be 
exterminated  as  savage  and  pernicious  heasts.  "  ' 

Now  it  is  notorious  that  the  savages  knew  nothing 
of  agriculture,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Euro- 
peans, but  lived  a  most  vagabond,  disorderly,  unright- 
eous life, — rambling  from  place  to  place,  and  prodi- 
gally rioting  upon  the  spontaneous  luxuries  of  nature, 
without  tasking  her  generosity  to  yield  them  any  thing 
more;  whereas  it  has  been  most  unqueslionablyshown, 
that  heaven  intended  the  earth  should  be  ploughed 
and  sown,  and  manured,  and  laid  out  into  cities,  and 
towns,  and  farms,  and  country  seats,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  and  public  gardens,  all  which  the  Indians 
knew  nothing  about — therefore  they  did  not  improve 
the  talents  Providence  had  bestowed  on  them — there- 
fore they  were  careless  stewards — therefore  they  had 
no  right  to  the  soil — therefore  they  deserved  to  be  ex- 
terminated. 

It  is  true  the  savages  might  plead  that  they  drew 
all  the  benefits  from  the  land  which  their  simple 
wants  required— that  they  found  plenty  of  game  to 
hunt,  which,  together  with  the  roots  and  uncultivated 
fruits  of  the  earth,  furnished  a  sufficient  variety  for 
their  frugal  repasts; — and  that  as  Heaven  merely 
designed  the  earth  to  form  the  abode  and  satisfy  the 
wants  of  man,  so  long  as  those  purposes  were  an- 
swered, the  will  of  Heaven  was  accomplished. — But 
this  only  proves  how  undeserving  they  were  of  the 
blessings  around  them— they  were  so  much  the  more 
savages,  for  not  having  more  wants;  for  knowledge 
is  in  some  degree  an  increase  of  desires,  and  it  is 
rhb  superiority  botli  in  the  num]>er  and  magnitude 
of  his  desires,  that  distingnishes  the  man  from  the 
beast.  Therefore  the  Indiaas,  in  not  having  more 
wants,  were  very  unreasonable  animals ;  and  it  was 
but  just  that  they  should  make  way  for  the  Europeans, 
who  had  a  tbousand  wants  to  their  one,  and  therefore 
>  vaUel,b.i,ch.  47. 
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««a)d  tort  the  earth  to  more  acooant,  and  by  cnl- 

tin&ieit,  more  truly  fulfil  the  will  of  Heaven.    Be- 

Eife-^GfOtius,  and  Lanterbach,  and  Puffendorf,  and 

TiliiB.  and  many  -wise  men  beside,  who  have  con- 

fldocd  the  matter  properly,  have  determined,  that  the 

pnpoty  of  a  country  cannot  be  acquired  by  hunting, 

(tfif  wood,  or  drawing  water  in  it— nothing  but 

fmse  demarcation  of  limits,  and  the  intention  of  eul- 

liiiiin,  can  establish  the  possession.    Now  as  the 

nrages  (probably  from  never  having  read  the  authors 

dMve  quoted)  had  never  complied  with  any  of  these 

Mcesary  forms,  it  plainly  followed  that  they  had  no 

n^tto  the  soil,  but  that  it  was  completely  at  the  dis- 

pnl  of  the  first  comers,  who  had  more  knowledge, 

nore  wants,  and  more  elegant,  that  is  to  say,  artificial 

desires  than  themselves. 

hi  entering  opon  a  newly-discovered,  uncultivated 
eoautiT,  therefore,  the  new  comers  were  but  taking 
possaskm  of  -what,  according  to  the  aforesaid  doc- 
trine, was  their  own  property— therefore  in  opposing 
them,  the  savages  were  invading  their  just  rights,  ui- 
bimHng  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  counter- 
aetii^  the  will  of  Heaven — therefore  they  were  guilty 
of  impiety,  burglary,  and  trespass  on  the  case, — there- 
{■e  they  were  hardened  offenders  against  God  and 
■■ail— therefore  they  ought  to  be  exterminated. 

But  a  more  irresistible  right  than  either  that  I  have 
ne^ioned,  and  one  which  will  he  the  most  readily 
admiftted  by  my  reader,  provided  he  be  blessed  with 
bBvek  of  diarity  and  philanthropy,  is  the  right  ac- 
(fmei  by  civilization.  All  the  world  knows  the  la- 
BBitahle  stale  in  which  these  poor  savages  were 
farad  -.  not  only  deficient  in  the  comforts  of  life,  but 
vkal  is  still  worse,  most  piteously  and  unfortunately 
bfind  lo  the  miseries  of  their  situation.  But  no  sooner 
id  the  benevolent  inhabitants  of  Europe  behold  their 
fld  confition  than  they  immediately  went  to  work  to 
amditmle  and  improve  it.  They  introduced  among 
then  ram,  gin,  brandy  and  the  other  comforts  of 
Me — and  it  is  astonishing  to  read  how  soon  the  poor 
amges  learned  to  estimate  these  blessings — Ihey  like- 
vaeaade  known  to  them  a  thousand  remedies,  by 
I  the  most  inveterate  diseases  are  alleviated  and 
1;  and  that  they  might  comprehend  the  bene- 
fk  and  cnioy  the  comforts  of  these  medicines,  they 
pTr  >-!.  i I ilroduced  among  lliem  the  diseases  which 
tfke;  were  calculated  lo  cure.  By  these  and  a  variety 
if  other  methods  was  the  cundi(iun  of  these  poor  sa- 
Ta^ vooderfully  improved;  Ihey  acquired  a  thou- 
tamkMWBtU,  of  vcliieh  they  had  betbre  been  i;;noi'ant; 
aat  as  he  has  most  sources  of  liappiness  who  has  most 
waolstobegraliiieil,  ihey  were  doubtlessly  rendered 
a  aaeh  kappier  race  of  beings. 
Btat  the  most  important  branch  of  civilization,  and 
tias  most  strenuously  been  extolled  by  the 
land  pious  fathers  of  the  Romish  Clinrch,  is 
the  jntrodoction  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  truly 
aaidii  that  mi<;ht  well  inspire  horror,  lo  behold  these 
i  slunihUrig  among  llie  dark  mountains  of  pa- 
,  and  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  ignorance  of 


religion.  It  is  true,  they  neither  stole  nor  defrauded ; 
they  were  sober,  frugal,  contuient,  and  faithfiil  to 
their  word;  but  though  they  acted  right  habitnally, 
it  was  all  in  vain,  unless  they  acted  so  from  precept. 
The  new-comers  therefore  used  every  method  to  in- 
duce them  to  embrace  and  practise  the  true  religion 
— except  indeed  that  of  setting  them  the  example. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  complicated  labours 
for  theu:  good,  such  was  tlie  unparalleled  obstinacy 
of  these  stubborn  wretches,  that  they  ungratefully 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  strangers  as  theu-  bene- 
factors, and  persisted  in  disbelieving  the  doctrines 
they  endeavoured  to  inculcate;  most  insolently  al- 
leguig,  that  from  their  conduct,  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  did  not  seem  to  believe  in  it  themselves. 
Was  not  this  too  much  for  human  patience? — would 
not  one  suppose  that  the  benign  visitants  fi-om  Eu- 
rope, provoked  at  theu:  incredulity,  and  discouraged 
by  their  stiff-necked  obstinacy,  would  for  ever  have 
abandoned  their  shores,  and  consigned  them  to  their 
original  ignorance  and  misery? — But  no — so  zealous 
were  they  to  effect  the  temporal  comfort  and  eternal 
salvation  of  these  pagan  infidels,  that  they  even  pro- 
ceeded from  the  milder  means  of  persuasion  to  the 
more  painful  and  troublesome  one  of  persecution — 
let  loose  among  them  whole  troops  of  fiery  monks 
and  furious  bloodhounds — purified  them  by  fire  and 
sword,  by  stake  and  fagot;  in  consequence  of  which 
indefatigable  measures  the  cause  of  Christian  love  and 
charity  was  so  rapidly  advanced,  that  in  a  very  few 
years  not  one  fifth  of  the  number  of  unbelievers 
existed  in  South  America  that  were  found  there  at 
the  time  of  its  discoveiy. 

What  stronger  right  need  the  European  settiers 
advance  to  the  country  than  this  ?  Have  not  whole 
nations  of  uninformed  savages  been  made  acquainted 
with  a  thousand  imperious  wants  and  indispensable 
comforts,  of  which  Ihey  were  before  wholly  ignorant? 
Have  they  not  been  literally  hunted  and  smoked  out 
of  the  dens  and  lurking-places  of  ignorance  and  infi- 
delity, and  absolutely  scourged  into  the  right  path  ? 
Have  not  the  temporal  things,  the  vain  baubles  and 
filthy  lucre  of  this  world,  which  were  loo  apt  to  en- 
gage their  worldly  and  selfish  thoughts,  been  bene- 
volently taken  from  them?  and  have  they  not,  instead 
thereof,  been  taught  to  set  their  affections  on  things 
above  ? — And,  finally,  to  use  Uie  words  of  a  reverend 
Spanish  father,  in  a  letter  to  his  superior  in  Spain — 
"  Can  any  one  have  the  presumption  to  say  that  these 
savage  pagans  have  yielded  any  thing  more  than  an 
inconsiderable  recompense  to  their  benefactors;  in 
surrendering  to  them  a  littie  pitifiil  tract  of  this  dirty 
sublunary  planet,  in  exchange  for  a  glorious  uihe- 
ritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven !  " 

Here  then  are  three  complete  and  undeniable  sour- 
ces of  right  established,  any  one  of  which  was  more 
than  ample  to  establish  a  property  in  the  newly-dis- 
covered regions  of  America.  Now,  so  it  has  happen- 
ed in  certain  parts  of  this  delightful  quarter  of  the 
globe,  that  the  right  of  discovery  has  been  so  stre- 
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nuously  asserted— llie  influence  of  cultivation  so  in- 
dustriously extended,  and  the  progress  of  salvation 
and  civilization  so  zealously  prosecuted,  that  what 
with  their  attendant  wars,  persecutions,  oppi'essions, 
diseases,  and  other  partial  evils  that  often  hang  on 
the  skirts  of  great  benefits — the  savage  aborigines 
have,  somehow  or  another,  been  utterly  annihilated 
— and  this  all  at  once  brings  me  to  a  fourth  right, 
which  is  worth  all  |the  others  put  together— For  tiie 
original  claimants  to  the  soil  being  all  dead  and  buri- 
ed, and  no  one  remaining  to  inherit  or  dispute  the 
soil,  the  Spaniards,  as  the  next  immediate  occupants, 
entered  upon  the  possession  as  clearly  as  the  liang- 
man  succeeds  to  the  clothes  of  the  malefactor — and 
as  they  have  Blackstone*  and  all  the  learned  ex- 
pounders of  the  law  on  their  side,  they  may  set  all 
actions  of  ejectment  at  defiance — and  this  last  right 
may  be  entitled  the  hight  by  exteruination,  or  in 
other  words,  the  right  by  gunpowder. 

But  lest  any  scruples  of  conscience  should  remain 
00  this  head,  and  to  settle  the  question  of  right  fur 
ever,  his  holiness  Pope  Alexander  YI.  issued  a  bull,  by 
which  he  generously  granted  the  newly  discovered 
quarter  of  Uie  globe  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze; 
who,  thus  havmg  law  and  gospel  on  their  side,  and 
being  inflamed  with  great  spiritual  zeal,  sliowed  the 
pagan  savages  neillier  favour  nor  affection,  but  pro- 
secuted the  work  of  discovery,  colonization,  civiliza- 
tion, and  extermination,  with  ten  times  more  fury 
than  ever. 

Thus  were  the  European  wortliies  who  flrst  dis- 
covered America  cleaily  entitled  to  the  soil ;  and  not 
only  entitled  to  the  soil,  but  likewise  to  the  eternal 
tlianks  of  these  infidel  savages,  for  Iiaving  come  so 
far,  endured  so  many  perils  by  sea  and  land,  and 
taken  such  unwearied  pains,  for  no  otlier  puipose  but 
to  improve  (heir  forlorn,  uncivilized,  and  heathenisli 
condition — for  having  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
comforts  of  life;  for  having  introduced  among  them 
the  light  of  religion;  and  finally — for  having  hurried 
them  out  of  the  world,  to  enjoy  its  reward .' 

But  as  argument  is  never  so  well  understood  by  us 
selfish  mortals  as  when  it  comes  liome  to  ourselves, 
and  as  I  am  partieulariy  anxious  that  this  question 
should  be  put  to  rest  for  ever,  I  will  suppose  a  paral- 
lel case,  by  way  of  arousing  the  candid  attention  of 
my  readers. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
moon,  by  astonidiing  advancement  in  science,  and  by 
a  profound  insight  into  that  lunar  philosophy,  the 
mere  Uickerings  of  which  have  of  late  years  dazzled 
the  feeUe  optics  and  addled  the  shallow  brains  of  the 
good  people  of  our  globe — let  us  suppose,  I  say,  tliat 
the  inhabitants  of  tlte  moon,  by  these  meuis,  !iad  ar- 
rived at  such  a  command  of  tlieir  energies,  such  an 
enviable  state  of  perfectibility,  as  to  control  the  ele- 
ments, and  navigate  tlie  boundless  regions  of  space. 
Let  us  suppose  a  roving  crew  of  these  soaring  philo- 
sophers, in  the  course  of  an  aerial  voyage  of  discovery 

'  Bl.  ComnuB.  ii.  C.I. 


among  tlie  stars,  dwuld  chance  to  alight  upon  this 
outlandish  planet. 

And  here  I  beg  my  readers  will  not  have  tlie  un- 
charitableness  to  smile,  as  is  too  frequently  the  fault 
of  volatile  readers,  when  perusing  the  grave  specula- 
tions of  pliilosophers.  I  am  far  from  indulging  in  any 
sportive  vein  at  present;  nor  is  the  supposition  I  have 
been  making  so  wild  as  many  may  deem  it.  It  has 
long  been  a  very  serious  and  anxious  question  with 
me,  and  many  a  time  and  oft,  in  the  conrse  of  my 
overwhelming  cares  and  contrivances  for  Uie  wel&re 
and  protection  of  this  my  native  planet,  have  I  lain 
awake  whole  nights  debating  m  my  mind,  whether 
it  were  most  probaMe  we  should  first  discover  and 
civilize  the  moon,  or  tlie  moon  discover  and  civilize 
our  globe.  Neither  would  the  prodigy  of  sailing  in 
the  air  and  cruising  among  the  stars  be  a  whit  more 
astonishing  and  incomprehensible  to  us  than  was  the 
European  mystery  of  navigating  floating  castles, 
through  the  world  of  waters,  to  the  simple  savages. 
We  liave  already  discovered  tlie  art  of  coasting  along 
the  aerial  sliores  of  our  planet,  by  means  of  lialloons, 
as  the  savages  had  of  venturing  along  their  sea  coasts 
in  canoes ;  and  the  disparity  between  the  former  and 
the  aerial  vehicles  of  the  philosophers  from  the  moon 
might  not  be  greater  than  that  between  the  bark  ca- 
noes of  the  savages  and  the  mighty  ships  of  their  dis- 
coverers. I  might  here  pursue  an  endless  cham  of 
similar  .speculations;  but  as  they  would  be  unimport- 
ant to  my  subject,  I  abandon  them  to  my  reader, 
particularly  if  he  be  a  pliilosopher,  as  matters  well 
worthy  his  attentive  consideration. 

To  return  then  to  my  supposition — let  us  suppose  the 
aerial  visitants  I  lia  ve  men  tioned  possessed  of  vastly  su- 
perior knowledge  to  ourselves ;  that  is  to  say,  possess- 
ed of  superior  knowledge  in  the  art  of  extermination 
— ridii^  on  hippogriffs — defended  with  impenetrable 
armour — armed  with  concentrated  sunbeams,  and 
provided  with  vast  engines,  to  hurl  enormous  moon- 
stones; in  short,  let  us  suppose  them,  if  our  vanity 
will  permit  tlie  supposition,  as  superior  to  us  in  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  in  power,  as  the  Europeans 
were  to  the  Indians,  when  they  first  discovered  them. 
All  this  is  very  possible;  it  is  only  our  self-sufficiency 
that  makes  us  think  otherwise;  and  I  warrant  the 
poor  savages,  before  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
white  men,  armed  in  all  tiie  terrors  of  glittering  steel 
and  tremendous  gunpowder,  were  as  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  they  tliemselves  were  the  wisest,  the  most 
virtuous,  powerful,  and  perfect  of  created  beings,  as 
are,  at  Ibis  present  moment,  the  lordly  inhabitants  of 
old  England,  the  volatile  populace  of  France,  or  even 
the  self-satisfied  citizens  of  this  most  enlightened  re- 
public. 

Let  us  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  aerial  voyagers, 
finding  this  planet  to  be  nothing  but  a  howling  wil- 
derness, inhabited  by  us  poor  savages  and  wild  beasts, 
shall  take  formal  possession  of  it,  in  the  name  of  bis 
most  gracious  and  philosophic  excellency  the  Man  in 
the  Moon.    Finding,  however,  that  their  numbers 
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mineaaipetent  to  bold  it  in  complete  subjection,  on 
HMBtaf  the  ferocioas  barbarity  of  its  inhabitants; 
Ibev  iUl  take  our  ^rcrtliy  President,  the  King  of 
Eo^bod.  the  £mperor  of  Hayti,  the  mighty  Bona- 
pale,  aid  the  great  King  of  Bantam,  and  returning 
h  ihir  native  planet,  shall  carry  Ihem  to  court,  as 
«R  the  Indian  chie&  led  about  as  spectacles  in  the 
OBti  of  Europe. 

Iben  making  snob  obeisance  as  the  etiquette  of  the 
OBrt  requires,  Ibey  shall  address  the  puissant  Man  in 
the  Moon,  in,  as  near  as  I  can  conjecture,  the  foUow- 
■g  terms  : 

"  Most  serene  and  mighty  potentate,  whose  domi- 
■MK  extend  as  £ir  as  eye  can  reach,  who  ridelh  on 
tke  Great  Bear,  nseth  the  sun  as  a  looking-glass,  and 
■■Btainetb  unrivalled  control  over  tides,  madmen, 
mi  tea  crabs.     We  thy  liege  subjects  have  just  re- 
tailed from  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  the  course  of 
wkidi  we  have  landed  and  taken  possession  of  that 
tfeMUR  little  dirty  planet,  which  thou  beholdest  roll- 
tag  A  a  dktance.    The  five  uncouth  monsters,  which 
vtharc  brooght  into  this  august  presence,  were  once 
very  iminrtant  cbiefe  among  their  fellow-savages,  who 
mt  a  nee  of  beings  totally  destitute  of  the  common 
'"■*-''»  of  hamanity;  and  differing  in  every  thing 
btH  tbe  intiabitants  of  the  moon,  inasmuch  as  they 
CBt;  their  beads  upon  their  shoulders,  instead  of  un- 
dr  ikdr  anns — ^have  two  eyes  instead  of  one — are 
flMiAfdestitate  of  tails,  and  of  a  variety  of  unseemly 
particularly  of  a  horrible  whiteness — 
of  pea  green. 
'We  have  moreover  found  these  miserable  savages 
fc  kilo  a  state  of  tlie  utmost  ignorance  and  depra- 
', every  man  shamelessly  living  willi  his  own  wife, 
I  rearing  his  own  children,  instead  of  indulging  in 
CBOimunity  of  wives  enjoined  by  tlie  law  of  na- 
ive, as  expounded  by  the  philosophers  or  liie  moon, 
ba  Vfird,  they  have  scarcely  a  gleam  of  true  phi- 
ly  among  ihein,  but  are,  in  fact,  alter  heretics, 
and  barbarians.     Taking  compassion, 

w,  on  the  sad  coiulition  of  these  sublunary 

mctdtu,  -we  have  endeavoured,  while  we  rciiiaioed 

■■  tkdr  planet,  to  introduce  among  them  the  light  of 

■wtmta,  and  the  comforls  of  the  moon.    \Ve  have 

Moled  tbem  to  moiithfiils  of  moonshine,  and  draughts 

^iibsas oxyde,  which  they  swallowed  with  incre- 

Aie  voracity,  particulariy  the  females;  and  we  liave 

tteme  endeavoured  to  instil  into  them  the  precepts 

«f  faaor  philosophy.     We  have  uisisled  upon  their 

■CMaKBg  tbe  contemptible  shackles  of  religion  and 

coaaMKise,  and  adoring  the  profound,  omnipo- 

(CBt,  aat  iD-perfect  energy,  and  the  ecstatic,  inimut- 

afaie,  aBawable  perfection.    But  such  was  ilie  un- 

^1  lOikd  «htinary  of  these  wretched  savages,  that 

tfeejr peniried  in  cleaving  to  their  wives,  and  adher- 

mg  to  tbetr  religion,  and  absolutely  set  at  nought  the 

aAtoe  doebines  of  the  moon;  nay,  among  other 

. ,    4bHBinUe  heresies,  they  even  went  so  far  as  blas- 

Emdy  to  declare,  that  this  ineffable  planet  was 


At  these  words,  the  great  Man  in  the  Moon  (beuig 
a  very  profound  philosopher)  shall  fell  into  a  terrible 
passion,  and  possessing  equal  authority  over  thmgs 
that  do  not  belong  to  him  as  did  whilome  his  holiness 
the  pope,  shall  forthwith  issue  a  formidable  bull,  spe- 
cifying, "  That,  whereas  a  certain  crew  of  Lunatics 
have  lately  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  a  newly- 
discovered  planet  called  the  eortft— and  that  whereas 
it  is  inhabited  by  none  but  a  race  of  two-legged  ani- 
mals that  carry  their  heads  on  their  shoulders  instead 
of  under  their  arms;  cannot  talk  the  lunatic  language; 
have  two  eyes  instead  of  one;  are  destitute  of  tails, 
and  of  a  horrible  whiteness,  instead  of  pea  green; 
therefore,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  excellent  reasons, 
they  are  considered  incapable  of  possessing  any  pro- 
perty in  the  planet  they  infest,  and  tbe  right  and  title 
to  it  are  confirmed  to  its  original  discoverers.  And 
furthermore,  the  colonists  who  are  now  about  to  de- 
part to  the  aforesaid  planet  are  authorized  and  com- 
manded to  use  every  means  to  convert  these  infidel 
savages  from  the  darkness  of  Christianity,  and  make 
them  tliorough  and  absolute  lunatics." 

In  consequence  of  this  benevolent  bull,  our  philoso- 
phic benefactors  go  to  work  with  hearty  zeal.  They 
seize  upon  our  fertile  territories,  scourge  us  from  our 
rightful  possessions,  relieve  us  from  our  wives,  and 
when  we  are  unreasonable  enough  to  complain,  they 
will  turn  upon  us  and  say, "  Miserable  barbarians !  un- 
grateful wretches!  have  we  not  come  thousands  of 
miles  to  improve  your  worthless  planet?  Have  we 
not  fed  you  with  moonshine ;  have  we  not  intoxicated 
you  with  nitrous  oxyde ;  does  not  our  moon  give  yon 
light  every  night,  and  have  you  the  baseness  to  mur- 
mur, when  we  claim  a  pitiful  return  for  all  these  be- 
nefits ?  "  But  finding  that  we  not  only  persist  in  abso- 
lute contempt  of  their  reasoning  and  disbelief  in  their 
philosophy,  but  even  go  so  far  as  daringly  to  defend 
our  property,  their  patience  shall  be  exhausted,  and 
they  shall  resort  to  their  superior  powers  of  argument; 
hunt  Us  with  hippogriffs,  transfix  us  with  concentrated 
sunbeams,  demolish  our  cities  with  moon-stones ;  un- 
til, having  by  main  force  converted  us  to  the  true 
f^itb,  they  shall  graciously  permit  us  to  exist  in  the 
torrid  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  tlie  frozen  regions  of  Lap- 
land, there  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
the  charms  of  lunar  philosophy,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  reformed  and  enlightened  savages  of 
this  country  are  kindly  suffered  to  inhabit  the  in- 
hospitable forests  of  tbe  north,  or  the  impenetrable 
wildernesses  of  South  America. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  liave  clearly  proved,  and  strikingly 
illustrated,  the  right  of  the  early  colonists  to  the  jws- 
session  of  this  country,  and  thus  is  this  gigantic  ques- 
tion completely  vanquished :  so  having  manfully  sur- 
mounted all  obstacles,  and  subdued  all  opposition, 
what  remains  but  that  I  should  forthwith  conduct 
my  readers  into  the  city  which  we  have  been  so  k>ng 
in  a  manner  besieging? — But  hold;  before  I  proceed 
another  step,  I  must  pause  to  lake  breath,  and  recover 
from  the  excessive  fatigue  I  have  undergone,  in  pre- 
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paring  to  b^in  this  most  accurate  of  histories.  And 
in  this  I  do  bat  imitate  the  example  of  a  renowned 
Dutch  tumbler  of  antiquity,  who  took  a  start  of  three 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  jumping  over  a  hill ;  but 
having  run  himself  out  of  breath  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  foot,  sat  himself  quietly  (town  for  a  few 
moments  to  blow,  and  then  walked  over  at  hia  lei- 
sure. 


BOOK  n. 

TIIITIXO  or  TBI  FIIST  SrrTLEXEIIT  OF  TBI  nOTlNCE  Ot 
NIMJW  NEDEBLiRDTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  are  cooUined  diven  reasons  why  a  man  sbooM  not 
write  in  a  horrr.  Abo  of  Master  Uendricli  Hudson,  his  dls- 
ooTery  o(  a  strange  conntry-^and  how  he  was  magnificently 
rewarded  by  the  muniflcence  ot  their  High  Mightinesses. 

Mt  great  grandfather,  by  the  mother's  side,  Her- 
manns Van  Clattercop,  when  employed  to  build  the 
lai^e  stone  church  at  Rotterdam,  which  stands  almut 
three  hundred  yards  to  your  left,  after  you  turn  off 
from  the  Boomkeys,  and  whicli  is  so  conveniently 
constructed,  that  all  the  zealous  Christians  of  Rot- 
terdam prefer  deeping  through  a  sermon  there  to 
any  other  church  in  the  city — my  great  grandfather, 
I  say,  when  employed  to  build  that  Oamous  church, 
did  in  the  first  place  send  to  Delft  for  a  box  of  long 
pipes;  then  having  purchased  a  new  spitting-box  and 
a  hundred  weight  of  the  best  Virginia,  he  sat  him- 
self down,  and  did  nothing  for  the  ^ace  of  three 
months  but  smoke  most  laboriously.  Then  did  he 
q)end  full  three  months  more  in  trudging  on  foot, 
and  voyaging  in  trekschuyt,  from  Rotterdam  to  Am- 
sterdam—to  Delfl— to  Haerlem— to  Leyden— to  the 
Hague,  knocking  his  head  and  breaking  his  pipe 
against  every  church  in  his  road.  Then  did  he  ad- 
vance gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  Rotterdam, 
until  he  came  in  full  sight  of  the  identical  spot  whereon 
the  chnrcb  was  to  be  built.  Then  did  he  spend 
three  months  longer  in  walking  round  it  and  round 
it,  contemplating  it,  first  from  one  point  of  view,  and 
then  from  another— now  would  he  be  paddled  by  it 
on  the  canal — now  would  he  p>eep  at  it  through  a  te^ 
lescope  from  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse — and  now 
would  he  take  a  bird's-eye  glance  at  it  from  the  top 
of  one  of  those  giganUc  wind-mills  which  protect  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  good  folks  of  the  place  were 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  and  impatience — notwith- 
standing all  the  turmoil  of  my  great  grandfather,  not  a 
symptom  of  the  church  was  yet  to  be  seen ;  they  even 
began  to  fear  it  would  never  be  brought  into  the 
world,  but  that  its  great  projector  would  lie  down 
and  die  in  labour  of  the  mighty  plan  he  had  con- 
ceived. At  length,  having  occupied  twelve  good 
months  in  puffing  and  paddling,  and  talking  and 
walking— having  travelled  over  all  Holland,  and  even 


taken  a  peep  into  France  and  Germany— having 
smoked  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pipes,  and  three 
hundred  weight  of  the  best  Vu^inia  tobacco — my 
great  grandfather  gathered  together  all  that  knowing 
and  industrious  class  of  citizens  who  prefer  attending 
to  any  body's  business  sooner  than  their  own;  and 
having  pulled  off  his  coat  and  five  pair  of  breeches, 
he  advanced  sturdily  up,  and  laid  the  comer  stone 
of  the  church,  m  the  presence  of  tlie  whole  multi- 
tude—just at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
month. 

In  a  similar  manner,  and  with  the  example  of  my 
worthy  ancestor  full  before  my  eyes,  have  I  pro- 
ceeded in  writing  this  most  authentic  history.  The 
honest  Rotterdamers  no  doubt  thought  my  great 
grandfather  was  doing  notliing  at  all  to  the  purpose, 
while  he  was  making  such  a  world  of  prefatory  bustle, 
about  the  building  of  his  church — and  many  of  the 
ingenious  inhabitants  of  this  fair  city  will  unquestion- 
ably suppose  that  all  the  preliminary  chapters,  with 
the  discovery,  population,  and  final  settlement  of 
America,  were  totally  irrelevant  and  superfluous — 
and  that  the  main  business,  the  history  of  New- York, 
is  not  a  jot  more  advanced  than  if  I  bad  never  taken 
up  my  pen.  Never  were  wise  people  more  mistaken 
in  their  conjectures  -.  in  consequence  of  going  to  work 
slowly  and  deliberately,  the  church  came  out  of  my 
great  grandfather's  hands  one  of  the  most  smnptuous, 
goodly,  and  glorions  edifices  in  the  known  world — 
excepting  that,  like  our  magnificent  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, it  was  begun  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  the 
good  folks  could  not  afford  to  finish  more  than  tlie 
wing  of  it.  So  likewise,  I  trust,  if  ever  I  am  able  to 
finish  this  work  on  the  plan  I  have  commenced,  (of 
which,  in  simple  truth,  I  sometimes  have  my  doubts,) 
it  will  be  found  that  I  have  pursued  the  latest  rules 
of  my  art,  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  all  the 
great  American  historians,  and  wTought  a  very  large 
history  out  of  a  small  subject— which,  now-a-days,  is 
considered  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  historic  skill. 
To  proceed,  then,  with  the  thread  of  my  story. 

In  the  ever-memorable  year  of  our  Lord,  •1609,  on 
a  Saturday  mornuig,  the  five-and-twentieth  day  of 
March,  old  style,  did  that "  worthy  and  irrecoverable 
discoverer,  (as  he  has  justly  been  called,)  Master 
Henry  Hudson,"  set  sail  from  Holland  in  a  stout  vessel 
called  the  Half  Moon,  being  employed  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  seek  a  north-west  passage  to 
China. 

Henry  (or,  as  the  Dntch  historians  call  him,  Hen- 
drick)  Hudson  was  a  seaforing  man  of  renown,  who 
had  learned  to  smoke  tobacco  under  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  It 
into  Holland,  which  gained  him  much  popularity  in 
that  country,  and  caused  him  to  find  great  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  Lords  States- 
General,  and  also  of  the  honourable  West  India  Com- 
pany. He  was  a  short,  brawny  oW  gentleman,  with 
a  double  chin,  a  ma-stiff  mouth,  and  a  broad  copper 
nose,  which  was  supposed  in  those  daj^  to  have  ac- 
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talked  ib  fiery  hue  flrom  the  constant  neighbourhood 
of  Iris  totocco-pipe. 

He  voe  a  true  Andrea  Ferrara,  tucked  in  a  lea- 
Iben  bdt,  and  a  commodore's  cociced  hat  on  one  side 
tftBliead.  He  was  remarkable  for  always  jerking 
If  fe  tireeches  when  he  gave  out  his  orders,  and  his 
mt  soanded  not  anlike  the  brattling  of  a  tin  trumpet 
-owing  to  the  number  of  hard  northwesters  whicli 
tebad  swalioTved  in  the  course  of  his  seafaring. 

Such  was  Hendrick  Hudson,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much,  and  know  so  little  ;  and  I  have  been 
lbs  partjcolar  in  his  description  for  the  beneflt  of  mo- 
dtm  painters  and  statuaries,  that  tbey  may  represent 
him  K  be  was;  and  not,  according  to  their  common 
enslom  with  modem  heroes,  make  him  look  like  Cae- 
sar, or  Marcos  Anrelios,  or  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere. 

As  chief  mate  and  favourite  companion,  the  com- 
modore dioee  Master  Robert  Juet,  of  Limehouse  in 
England.  By  some  his  name  has  been  spelled  Chewit, 
and  aseribed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
the  fiist  man  that  ever  chewed  tobacco;  but  this  I  be- 
Beve  to  be  a  mere  flippancy;  more  especially  as  cer- 
laii  of  his  progeny  are  living  at  this  day,  who  write 
inx  names  Jaet.  He  was  an  old  comrade  and  early 
idiool-fflate  of  the  great  Hudson,  with  whom  he  had 
often  idayed  truant  and  sailed  chip  tioats  in  a  neigh- 
boDiing  pond,  when  they  were  little  boys — from 
viKDce  it  is  said  the  commodore  first  derived  his  bias 
towards  a  seafaring  life.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  old 
peopk  aboat  limehouse  declared  Robert  Juet  to  be 
an  OBhKky  urchin,  prone  to  mischief,  that  would  one 
<laT  or  other  come  to  the  gallows. 

He  grew  up,  as  boys  of  that  kind  often  grow  up,  a 
ramWing,  heedless  varlet,  tossed  about  in  ail  quarters 
of  the  worid — meeting  with  more  perils  and  wonders 
than  «Sd  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  without  growing  a  whit 
■■ore  wise,  prudent,  or  ill-natured.  Under  every  mis- 
faitnne,  be  comforted  himself  with  a  quid  of  tobacco, 
and  the  tniiy  phUosopbic  maxim,  "  it  will  be  all  the 
same  Ifaing  a  hundred  years  hence."  He  was  skilled 
■1  Ike  art  of  carving  anchors  and  true  lovers'  knots  on 
Ihe  kttbeads  and  quarter-railings,  and  was  cousider- 
cd  a  great  .wit  on  board  ship,  in  consequence  of  his 
pranks  on  every  body  around,  and  now  and 
gkiag  a  wry  face  at  old  Hendrick,  when 
t  turned. 

To  this  univei-sal  genius  are  we  inJehled  for  many 
flit  III  IIS  concerning  this  voyage ;  of  wliicli  lie  wrote 
akirtvr,  at  the  request  of  the  coramodore,  wlio  liad 
an  ■HODquerabie  aversion  to  writing  liimself,  from 
lM*iug  reeeived  so  many  tlo°;(?ings  alwiit  it  when  at 
school.  To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Masler  Juet's 
j^Mrnal,  vhich  is  written  with  true  log-liook  brevity, 
I  iare  availed  myself  of  divers  family  traditions,  hand- 
ed dawn  from  my  great  great  grandfather,  who  ac- 
OBpaied  (be  expedition  in  tlie  capacity  of  cabin- 

From  all  that  I  can  learn,  few  incidents  worthy  of 
««»rt  happened  in  the  voyage;  and  it  inortiHes  me 
Otetdin^y  that  I  have  to  admit  so  noted  an  expedi- 


tion into  my  work,  without  making  any  more  of  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  voyage  was  prosperous  and 
tranquil— the  crew  being  a  patient  people,  much  given 
to  slumber  and  vacuity,  and  but  little  troubled  with 
the  disease  of  thinking— a  malady  of  the  mind,  which 
is  the  sure  breeder  of  discontent.  Hudson  had  laid 
in  abundance  of  gin  and  sour  crout,  and  every  man 
was  allowed  to  sleep  quietly  at  his  post  unless  the 
wind  blew.  True  it  is,  some  slight  dissatisfaction  was 
shown,  on  twoor  three  occasions,  at  certain  unreason- 
able conduct  of  Commodore  Hudson.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  forbore  to  shorten  sail  when  the  wind 
was  light,  and  the  weather  serene,  which  was  consi- 
dered among  the  most  experienced  Dutch  seamen  as 
certain  weather-breeders,  or  prognostics  that  the  wea- 
ther would  change  for  the  worse.  He  acted,  more- 
over, in  direct  contradiction  to  that  ancient  and  sage 
rule  of  the  Dutch  navigators,  who  always  took  in 
sail  at  night— put  the  helm  a-port,  and  turned  in — by 
which  precaution  they  had  a  good  night's  rest— were 
sure  of  knowing  where  they  were  the  next  morning, 
and  stood  but  little  chance  of  running  down  a  conti- 
nent in  the  dark.  He  likewise  prohibited  the  seamen 
from  wearing  more  than  five  jackets  and  six  pair  of 
breeches,  under  pretence  of  rendering  them  more  alert; 
and  no  man  was  permitted  to  go  aloft,  and  hand  in 
sails,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as  is  the  invariable 
Dutch  custom  at  the  present  day.— All  these  griev- 
ances, though  they  might  ruffle  for  a  moment  the 
constitutional  tranquillity  of  the  honest  Dutch  tars, 
made  but  transient  impression ;  they  ate  hugely,  drank 
profusely,  and  slept  immeasurably,  and  being  under 
the  especial  guidance  of  Providence,  the  ship  was  safe- 
ly conducted  to  the  coast  of  America ;  where,  after 
sundry  unimportant  touchings  and  standings  off  and 
on,  she  at  length,  on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  en- 
tered that  majestic  bay,  which  at  this  day  expands  Us 
ample  bosom  before  the  city  of  New- York,  and  which 
had  never  before  been  visited  by  any  European. ' 

■  True  it  is— and  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact— (hat  in  a  certain 
apocryphal  boolc  ot  Toyagca,  compiled  by  one  Haliluyt,  is  to  l>e 
found  a  letter  written  to  Francis  the  First,  by  one  Giovanue,  or 
John  VcrazzanI,  on  which  some  writers  are  inclined  to  Found  a 
belief  that  this  delightful  bay  had  been  visited  nearly  a  century 
previous  to  the  voyage  of  the  enterprising  Hudson.  Now  this 
( albeit  it  has  met  with  the  countenance  of  certain  very  judicious 
and  learned  men )  I  hold  in  utter  disbelief,  and  that  for  various 
good  and  substantial  reasons— Pir<(,  Because  on  strict  examina- 
tion it  will  be  found,  that  the  description  given  by  this  VerazzanI 
applies  about  as  well  to  the  bay  of  New-Yorii  as  it  does  to  my  night- 
cap.—.Vecond/y,  Because  that  this  John  Verazzani,  for  whom  I 
already  begin  to  feci  a  most  bitter  enmity,  is  a  native  of  Florence ; 
and  every  body  knows  the  crafty  wiles  of  these  losel  Florentines, 
by  which  they  filched  away  the  laurels  IJrom  the  brows  of  the  im- 
mortal Colon  ( vulgarly  called  Columbus,)  and  bestowed  them  on 
their  officious  townsman,  Amerigo  Vespucci — and  I  make  no 
doubt  they  arc  eqHally  ready  to  rob  the  illustrious  Hudson  of  the 
credit  of  discovering  this  beauteous  island,  adorned  by  the  city  of 
New-Vork,  and  placing  it  beside  their  usurped  discovery  of  South 
America.  And,  thirdly,  I  award  my  decision  in  favour  of  the 
pretensions  of  Hendrick  Hudson,  inasmuch  as  his  expedition  sail- 
ed (him  Holland,  being  truly  and  abeolnlely  a  Dutch  enterprise— 
and  though  all  the  proofs  in  the  workl  were  introduced  on  the 
other  side,  1  would  set  them  at  nought,  as  undesenuag  my  atten- 
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It  has  been  traditionary  in  our  family,  Uiat  wlien 
the  great  navigator  was  first  blessed  with  a  view  of 
this  enchanting  island,  he  was  observed,  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  his  life,  to  exhibit  strong  symptoms 
of  astonishment  and  admiraliun.  He  is  said  to  have 
turned  to  Masler  Juet,  and  uttered  these  remarkalile 
words,  while  be  pointed  towards  thb  paradise  of  the 
New  World—"  See !  there ! " — and  thereupon,  as 
was  always  tiis  way  when  he  was  unconmionly  pleas- 
ed, he  did  puff  out  such  clouds  of  dense  tobacco 
smoke,  lliat  in  one  minute  the  vessel  was  out  of  sight 
of  land,  and  Master  Juet  was  fain  to  wait  until  the 
winds  dispersed  this  impenetrable  fog. 

It  was  indeed — as  my  great  great  grandfather  used 
to  say— though  in  trudi  I  never  heard  him,  for  he 
died,  as  might  be  expected,  before  I  was  bom — "it 
was  indeed  a  spot  on  which  the  eye  might  have  revel- 
led for  ever,  m  ever  new  and  never  ending  beauties." 
The  island  of  Mannahala  spread  wide  before  them, 
Uke  some  sweet  vision  of  fancy,  or  some  fair  creation 
of  industrious  magic.  Its  hills  of  smiling  green  swell- 
ed gently  one  above  another,  crowned  with  lofty 
trees  of  luxariant  growth;  some  poindng  their  taper- 
ing foliage  towards  the  clouds,  which  were  gloriously 
transparent;  and  others,  loaded  with  a  verdant  bur- 
then of  clambering  vines,  bowing  their  branches  to  the 
earth,  that  was  covered  with  flowers.  On  the  gentle 
declivities  of  (he  hills  were  scattered  in  gay  profusion 
the  dogwood,  the  sumach,  and  the  wild  brier ,  whose 
scarlet  berries  and  white  blossoms  glowed  brightly 
among  the  deep  green  of  the  surrounding  foliage ;  and 
here  and  there  a  curling  column  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  little  glens  that  opened  along  the  shore,  seemed 
to  promise  the  weary  voyagers  a  welcome  at  tlie  hands 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  As  they  stood  gazing  with 
entranced  attention  on  the  scene  before  them,  a  red 
man,  crowned  with  feathers,  issued  from  one  of  these 
glens,  and  after  contemplating  in  silent  wonder  the 
gallant  ship,  as  she  sat  like  a  stately  swan  swimming 
on  a  silver  lake,  sounded  the  war-whoop,  and  bound- 
ed into  the  woods,  like  a  wild  deer,  to  tlie  utter  asto- 
nishment of  the  phlegmatic  Dutchmen ,  who  had  never 
heard  such  a  noise  or  witnessed  such  a  caper  in  their 
whole  lives. 

Of  the  transactions  of  our  adventurers  with  the  sa- 
vages, and  how  the  latter  smoked  copper  pipes  and 
ate  dried  currants;  how  they  brought  great  store  of 
tobacco  and  oysters;  how  they  shot  one  of  tlie  ship's 
crew,  and  how  he  was  buried,  I  shall  say  nothing, 
being  that  I  consider  them  unimportant  to  my  history. 
After  tarrying  a  few  days  in  the  bay,  in  order  to  re- 
fresh themselves  after  then- seafaring,  our  voyagers 
weighed  anchor,  to  explore  a  mighty  river  which 
emptied  into  the  bay.  This  river,  it  is  said,  was 
known  among  the  savages  by  the  name  of  the  Shale- 
muck;  though  we  are  assured  in  an  excellent  little 

tioD.  ir  these  three  reaaoos  be  not  sufficient  to  satufy  every 
tmrgber  of  this  ancient  citf— all  I  can  say  is  they  are  degenerate 
descendants  from  their  TeneraUe  Dutch  ancestors,  and  totalty 
unworthy  the  trouble  of  convincing.  Thus,  therefore,  the  title  of 
Bendriok  Hodsoa  to  his  renowned  discorery  is  folly  vindicated. 


history  published  in  4674,  by  John  Josselya,  Gent, 
(hat  it  was  called  the  Afo/tegaii,  ■  and  Master  Richard 
Blome,  who  wrote  some  time  afterwards,  asserts  the 
same — so  that  I  very  much  incline  m  favour  of  the 
opinion  of  these  two  honest  gentlemen.  Be  tliis  as  it 
may,  up  this  river  did  the  adventurous  Hendiick  pro- 
ceed, little  doubting  but  it  woidd  turn  out  to  be  the 
much-looked-for  passage  to  China! 

The  journal  goes  on  to  make  mention  of  divers  in- 
terviews between  the  crew  and  the  natives,  in  the 
voyage  up  the  river;  but  as  they  would  be  imperti- 
nent to  my  history,  I  shall  pass  over  them  m  silence, 
except  the  following  dry  joke,  played  off  by  the  old 
commodore  and  bis  school-fellow  Robert  Juet,  which 
does  such  vast  credit  to  their  experimental  philosophy, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it.  ' '  Our  masler 
and  his  mate  determined  to  try  some  of  the  chiefe  men 
of  the  countrey,  whether  they  had  any  treacherie  in 
them.  So  they  tooke  tiiem  downe  into  the  cabin,  and 
gave  them  so  much  wine  and  aqua  vit«e,  that  they 
were  all  merrie ;  and  one  of  them  had  his  wife  with 
him,  which  sate  so  modestly,  as  any  of  our  countrey 
women  would  do  in  a  strange  place.  In  the  end,  one 
of  tliem  wag  drtmke,  which  had  been  aboarde  of  our 
ship  all  the  time  that  we  had  beene  there,  and  that 
was  strange  to  them,  for  they  could  not  tell  bow  to 
take  it."* 

Having  satisfied  himself  by  this  ingenioas  experi- 
ment, that  the  natives  were  an  honest,  social  race  of 
jolly  roysters,  who  had  no  objection  to  adrinking  bout, 
and  were  very  merry  in  their  cups,  tlie  old  commodore 
chuckled  hugely  to  himself,  and  thrusling  a  double 
quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  directed  Master  Juet  to 
have  it  carefully  recorded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  natural  philosophers  of  the  university  of  Leyden — 
which  done,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  with  great 
self-complacency.  After  sailhig,  however,  above  a 
hundred  miles  up  the  river,  he  found  the  watery 
world  around  him  begin  to  grow  more  shallow  and 
confined,  the  current  more  rapid,  and  perfectly  fresh 
—phenomena  not  uncommon  in  the  ascent  of  rivers, 
but  which  puzzled  the  honest  Dutchmen  prodigiously. 
A  consultation  was  therefore  called,  and  having  deli- 
berated full  six  hours,  they  were  brought  to  a  deter- 
mination by  the  ship's  running  aground — whereupon 
they  unanimously  concluded  that  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  getting  to  China  in  this  direction.  A  boat, 
however,  was  dispatched  to  explore  higher  up  (he 
river,  which,  on  its  return,  confirmed  the  opinion. 
Upon  this  the  ship  was  warped  off  and  put  about  with 
great  difficulty,  being,  like  most  of  her  sex,  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  govern ;  and  the  adventurous  Hudson, 
according  to  the  account  of  my  great  great  grandfather, 
returned  down  the  river— with  a  prodigious  flea  in 
his  ear! 

Being  satisfied  tliat  there  was  little  likelihood  'of 
getting  to  China,  unless,  like  the  blind  man,  he  re- 

■  This  river  Is  likewise  laid  down  in  OgUvy 's  map  as  Manhattan 
— Noordt— MmtaiKne  and  Maiiritias  river. 
>  Juet'i  Joum.    Porch.  Pil. 
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(■aeifrmn  whence  he  set  out,  and  took  a  fresh  start, 
\t  ioilkrarith  recrossed  the  sea  to  Holland,  where  he 
vvmeiTed  with  great  welcome  by  the  honourable 
Eatbdia  Company,  who  were  very  much  rejoiced  to 
Mcte  come  back  safe — with  their  ship;  and  atalarge 
al  mpectable  meeting  of  the  first  merchants  and 
ktpmasters  of  Amsterdam  it  was  unanimously  de- 
knoiDed,  that  as  a  munificent  reward  far  the  eminent 
■rrins  he  had  performed,  and  tlie  important  disco- 
Krr  be  had  made,  the  great  river  Mofaegan  should  be 
eded  after  his  name !  and  it  continues  to  be  called 
Bodno-riTer  unto  this  very  day. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ratiMag  aa  account  of  amightrAitwhlch  floated,  under  the 
proMtian  of  St  Nlcholai,  from  Holbnd  to  Gibliet  bland— the 
toeat  of  the  (tnmge  Animab  tfaerefroni— a  great  victory,  and 
«*Ti|i<ionof  the  ancient  Tillage  of  Cooununipaw. 

Ttn  delectable  accounts  given  by  the  great  Hudson , 
ad  Master  Jnet,  of  the  country  they  had  discovered, 
odted  not  a  little  talk  and  speculation  among  the 
gMd  people  of  Holland.  Letters-patent  were  granted 
kf  gofenmient  to  an  association  of  merchants,  called 
Ae  West  India  Ckmipany,  for  the  exclusive  trade  on 
iver,  on  which  they  erected  a  trading-house 
1  Fort  Anrania,  or  Orange,  from  whence  did 
( the  great  city  of  Albany.  But  I  forbear  to 
I M  the  various  commercial  and  colonizing  en- 
I  which  took  place ;  among  which  was  that  of 
Adrian  Block,  who  discovered  and  gave  a 
w  to  Block  Island,,  since  famous  for  its  cheese — 
[  fhafl  barely  confine  myself  to  that  which  gave 


ilo  ihb  renowned  city. 
K  wv  some  three  or  four  years  after  the  return  of 
hciHDOrtal  Ilcndrick,  that  a  crew  of  honest  Low 
I  colonists  set  sail  from  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
rifce  shores  of  America.  It  is  an  irreparable  loss 
f,  and  a  great  proof  of  the  darkness  of  the 
and  llie  lamentable  neglect  of  the  noble  art  of 
k-makini:,  since  so  indiislriously  cultivated  by 
'  sea-captains  and  learned  supercargoes,  that 
OfedBtion  so  interesting  and  important  in  its 
rikdMald  be  passed  over  in  utter  silence.  To  my 
fnat  zreat  grandfather  am  I  again  indebted  for  the 
few  farts  I  am  enable<l  to  give  concerning  it— he  hav- 
I  more  eiubarketl  for  this  country,  with  a  full 
n,  as  he  said,  of  ending  his  days  here — 
fk^etting  a  race  of  Knickerbockers,  that  should 
tktgreat  men  in  the  land. 
TlieAi^  in  which  these  illnstrious  adventurers  set 
■  oifed  the  Goede  Vrouw,  or  gooti  woman,  in 
lis  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  West 
I  Ganfany,  w^ho  was  allowed  by  every  body  (ex- 
eefberJMrinnd)  to  be  a  sweet-tempered  lady— when 
■at  ii  Bqoor.  It  was  in  truth  a  most  gallant  vessel,  of 
li«  Bwst  approved  Dutch  construction,  and  made  by 
•e  aUect  ship-carpenters  of  Amsterdam,  who,  it  is 
^<M  known,  always  model  their  ships  after  the  fair 


forms  of  their  countrywomen.  Accordingly,  it  had 
one  hundred  feet  in  the  beam,  one  hundred  feet  in  the 
keel,  and  one  hundred  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stem-post  to  the  taffarel.  Like  the  beauteous  model, 
who  was  declared  to  be  the  greatest  belle  in  Amster- 
dam, it  was  full  in  the  bows,  with  a  pair  of  enormous 
cat-heads,  a  copper  bottom,  and  withal  a  most  prodi- 
gious poop ! 

The  architect,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  religioos 
man,  far  from  decorating  the  ship  with  pagan  kiols, 
such  as  Jupiter,  Neptune,  or  Hercules,  (which heathen- 
teh  abominations,  I  liave  no  doubt,  occasion  the  mis- 
fortunes and  shipwreck  of  many  a  noble  vessel,)  he, 
I  say,  on  the  contrary,  did  laudably  erect  for  a  head 
a  goodly  image  of  St  Nicholas,  equipped  with  a  low, 
broad-brimmed  hat,  a  huge  pair  of  Flemish  trunk- 
base,  and  a  pipe  that  reached  to  the  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit. Thus  gallantly  ftimished,  the  staancb  ship 
floated  sideways,  like  a  majestic  goose,  out  of  the 
harbour  of  the  great  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  all  the 
bells,  that  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  rang  a  tri[de 
bob-major  on  the  joyful  occasion. 

My  great  great  grandfather  remarks  that  the  voyage 
was  uncommonly  prosperous,  for,  1>eing  nnder  the 
especial  care  of  Ibeever-revered  St  Nicholas,  the  Goede 
Vrouw  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  qualities  unknown 
to  conunon  vessels.  Thus  she  made  as  much  lee-way 
as  head-way,  could  gel  along  very  nearly  as  fast  with 
the  wind  a-head  as  when  it  was  a-poop — and  was 
particularly  great  in  a  calm;  in  consequence  of  which 
singular  advantages,  she  made  out  to  accomplish  her 
voyage  in  a  very  few  months,  and  came  to  anchor  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Gibbet 
Island. 

Here,  lifting  up  their  eyes,  they  beheld,  on  what  is 
at  present  called  the  Jersey  shore,  a  small  Indian  vil- 
lage, pleasantly  embowered  in  a  grove  of  spreading 
elms,  and  the  natives  all  collected  on  the  beach,  gazing 
in  stupid  admiration  at  the  Goede  Vrouw.  A  boat 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  tliem,  and,  approaching  the  shore,  hailed  them 
through  a  trumpet  m  the  most  friendly  terms ;  b«it  so 
horridly  confounded  were  these  poor  savages  at  the 
tremendous  and  uncouth  sound  of  tlie  Low  Dutch 
language,  that  they  one  and  all  took  to  their  heek,  and 
scampered  over  the  Bergen  hills;  nor  did  they  stop 
until  they  bad  buried  themselves,  head  andears,  in  the 
marshes  on  the  other  side,  where  they  all  miserably 
perished  to  a  man — and  their  bones  being  collected,, 
and  decently  covered  by  the  Tammany  Society  of 
that  day,  formed  that  singular  mound  called  Rattle-- 
S5iU[K-HiLL,  which  riscs  out  of  the  centre  of  the  salt 
marshes,  a  little  to  tlie  east  of  the  Newark  Causeway. 

Animated  by  this  unlooked-for  victory,  our  valiant 
heroes  sprang  ashore  m  triumph,  took  possession  of  the 
soil  as  conquerors  in  the  name  of  thor  High  Migiiti- 
nesses  the  Lords  States-General;  and,  marching  fear- 
iessy  forward,  carried  the  village  of  Cohmumpaw  by 
storm,  notwithstandmg  that  it  was  vigorously  defend- 
ed by  some  half  a  score  of  old  squaws  and  pof^MXMes. 
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On  looking  about  them  they  were  so  transported  with 
the  excellencies  of  the  place,  that  they  had  very  little 
doDbt  the  blessed  St  Nicholas  had  gaided  them  thilher, 
as  the  very  spot  -wliereon  to  settle  their  colony.  The 
softness  of  the  soil  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
driving  of  piles ;  the  swamps  and  marshes  around 
them  afforded  ample  opportunities  for  the  construct- 
ing of  dikes  and  dams;  the  shallowness  of  the  shore 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  building  of  docks — in 
a  word,  this  spot  abounded  with  all  the  requisites  for 
the  foimdation  of  a  great  Dutch  cily.  On  making  a 
feithful  report,  therefore,  to  the  crew  of  the  Goede 
Yrouw,  they  one  and  all  determined  that  this  was  the 
destined  end  of  their  voyage.  Accordingly  they  des- 
cended from  the  Goede  Yrouw,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  goodly  groups,  as  did  the  animals  of  yore 
from  the  ark,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  thriving 
settlement,  which  they  called  by  the  Indian  name 

COMMnMPAW. 

As  all  the  world  is  doubtless  perfectly  acqnamted 
with  Communipaw,  it  may  seem  somewhat  super- 
fluous, to  treat  of  it  in  the  present  work;  but  my 
readers  will  please  to  recollect  that,  notwitlistanding 
it  is  my  chief  desire  to  satisfy  the  present  age,  yet  I 
write  likewise  for  posterity,  and  have  to  consult  the 
understanding  and  curiosity  of  some  half  a  score  of 
centuries  yet  to  come ;  by  which  time  perhaps,  were 
it  not  for  this  invaluable  history,  tlie  great  Conmiuni- 
paw,  like  Babylon,  Carthage,  Nineveh,  and  other 
great  cities,  might  be  perfectly  extinct— sunk  and  for- 
gotten in  its  own  mud — its  inhabitants  turned  into 
oysters,'  and  even  its  situation  a  fertile  subject  of 
learned  controversy  and  hard-headed  investigation 
among  indefatigable  historians.  Let  me  then  piously 
rescue  from  obH\ion  the  humble  relics  of  a  place, 
which  was  the  e^  from  whence  was  hatched  the 
mighty  city  of  New- York! 

Communipaw  is  at  present  but  a  small  village, 
pleasantly  situated,  among  rural  scenery,  on  that 
beauteous  part  of  the  Jersey  shore  which  was  known 
in  ancient  legends  by  the  name  of  Pavonia,'  and  com- 
mands a  grand  prospect  of  the  superb  bay  of  New- 
York.  It  is  within  but  half  an  hour's  sail  of  the  lat- 
ter place,  provided  you  have  a  fair  wind,  and  may  be 
distinctly  seen  from  the  city.  Nay,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  which  I  can  testify  from  my  own  experience,  that 
on  a  clear  still  summer  evening  you  may  hear,  from 
the  battery  of  New- York,  the  obstreperous  peals  of 
broad-mouthed  laughter  of  the  Dutch  negroes  at  Com- 
munipaw, who,  Uke  most  other  negroes,  are  famous 
for  their  risible  powers.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
on  Sunday  evenings,  when,  it  is  remarked  by  an  in- 
genious and  observant  philosopher,  who  has  made 
great  discoveries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thb  city, 
that  they  always  laugh  loudest — which  he  attributes 
to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  their  holiday- 
clothes  on. 

"  Hen  by  inaction  degenerate  into  oysten.—A:a{»i««. 
'  Pavonia,  in  the  ancient  maps,  is  ffiven  to  a  tract  of  oountry 
extending  trom  aboat  Uobolien  to  Amboy. 


These  negroes,  in  tact,  like  the  monks  in  the  dark 
ages,  engross  all  the  knowledge  of  the  place,  and 
being  infinitely  more  adventurous  and  more  knowing 
than  their  masters,  carry  on  all  the  foreign  trade;  mak- 
ing frequent  voyages  to  town  in  canoes  loaded  with 
oysters,  butter-milk,  and  cabbages.  They  are  great 
astrologers,  predicting  Uie  different  dianges  of  wea- 
ther almost  as  accurately  as  an  almanac — they  are 
moreover  exquisite  performers  on  three-stringed  fid- 
dles :  in  whistling  they  almost  boast  the  far-famed 
powers  of  Orpheus's  lyre,  for  not  a  horse  or  an  ox  in 
the  place,  when  at  the  plough  or  before  the  wa^n, 
will  budge  a  foot  until  he  hears  the  well-known 
whistle  of  his  black  driver  and  companion.  And  from 
their  amazing  skill  at  casting  up  accounts  upon  their 
fingers,  they  are  regarded  with  as  much  veneration  as 
were  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  of  yore,  when  initiated 
into  tlie  sacred  quaternary  of  numbers. 

As  to  the  honest  bui^hers  of  Communipaw,  like 
wise  men  and  sound  philosophers,  they  never  look 
beyond  their  pipes,  nor  trouble  their  heads  about  any 
affairs  out  of  their  immediate  neighbourhood;  so  that 
they  live  in  profound  and  enviable  ignorance  of  all  the 
troubles,  anxieties,  and  revolutions,  of  this  distracted 
planet.  I  am  even  told  that  many  among  lliem  do 
verily  believe  that  Holland,  of  which  they  liave  beard 
so  much  from  tradition,  b  situated  somewhere  oa 
Long-Island— that  S/)iMii9-<fevi(  and  the  Narrows  are 
the  two  ends  of  the  world — that  the  country  is  still 
under  the  dominion  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  and 
that  the  city  of  New- York  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam.  They  meet  every  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, at  the  only  tavern  in  the  place,  which  bears 
as  a  sign  a  square-headed  likeness  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  where  they  smoke  a  silent  pipe,  by  way  of 
promoting  social  conviviality,  and  invariably  drink  a 
mug  of  cider  to  the  success  of  Admiral  A''an  Tromp, 
who  they  imagine  is  still  sweeping  the  British  channel, 
with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head. 

Communipaw,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  numerous  litUe 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  this  most  beautiful  of  dties, 
which  are  so  many  strong  holds  and  fastnesses,  whi- 
ther the  primitive  manners  of  our  Dutch  forefathers 
have  retreated,  and  where  they  are  cherished  with 
devout  and  scrupulous  strictness.  The  dress  of  the 
original  settlers  is  handed  down  inviolate  from  fatho- 
to  son — the  identical  broad-brinuned  hat,  broad-skirt- 
ed coat,  and  broad-bottomed  breeches,  continue  from 
generation  to  generation;  and  several  gigantic  knee- 
buckles  of  massy  silver  are  still  in  wear,  that  made 
gallant  display  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  of  Com- 
munipaw. The  language  likewise  continues  unadul- 
terated by  barbarous  innovations;  and  so  critically 
correct  is  the  village  schoolmaster  in  bis  dialect,  that 
Ills  reading  of  a  Low  Dutch  psalm  has  much  the  same 
effect  on  the  nerves  as  the  filing  of  a  handsaw. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


Id  rAiAii  set  torih  the  true  art  of  making  a  bargain— together 
wH  it  miraculous  escape  of  a  great  Metropolis  In  a  fog— and 
Atbtgr^ihy  of  certain  Heroes  of  Conmiiini|iaw. 

fiiii5G,  in  the  trifling  digression  which  concluded 
lit  bit  chapter,  discharged  the  filial  duty  which  the 
oij  of  New- York  owed  the  Communipaw,  as  being 
tbt  mottier  settlement ;  and  having  given  a  faithful 
fictore  of  it  as  it  stands  at  present,  I  return  with  a 
toothing  sentiment  of  self-approbation,  to  dwell  upon 
jaeariy  history.  The  crew  of  the  GoedeVrouw  being 
soon  reinforced  by  fresh  importations  from  Holland, 
the  settlement  went  joUily  on,  increasing  in  magni- 
inde  and  prosperity.  The  neighbouring  Indians  in  a 
siiart  time  became  accustomed  to  the  uncouth  sound 
of  the  Dutch  language,  and  an  intercourse  gradually 
took  place  between  them  and  the  new-comers.  The 
IwfiaiB  were  much  given  to  long  talks,  and  the  Dutch 
lo  i«^  silence — in  this  particular,  therefore,  they 
accommodated  each  other  completely.  The  chiefe 
woald  make  long  speeches  about  the  big  bull,  the 
wahash,  and  the  Great  Spirit;  to  which  the  others 
would  listoi  very  attentively,  smoke  their  pipes,  and 
gnmt  yah,  mynheer — whereat  the  poor  savages  were 
voidrwdy  delighted.  They  instructed  the  new 
settlers  in  the  best  art  of  curing  and  smoking  tobacco ; 
vtaik  the  latter,  in  return,  made  them  drunk  with 
troe  Hollands — and  then  taught  them  the  art  of  mak- 
ing bngains. 

A  brisk  trade  for  furs  was  soon  opened  :  the  Dutch 
traders  were  scmpulously  honest  in  their  dealings, 
and  porcfaased  by  weight,  establishing  it  as  an  inva- 
riaUe  laUe  of  avoirdupois,  that  the  hand  of  a  Dutch- 
nai  weighed  one  pound,  and  his  foot  two  pounds. 
It  is  true,  the  simple  Indians  were  often  puzzled  by 
the  great  disproportion  between  bulk  and  weight; 
iar  Irt  them  [dace  a  bundle  of  furs,  never  so  large,  in 
one  scale,  and  a  Dutchman  put  his  hand  or  foot  in 
the  other,  the  bundle  was  sure  to  kick  the  beam — 
■rrer  was  a  package  of  furs  known  to  weigh  more  than 
t««  pounds  in  the  market  of  Communipaw ! 

lim  is  a  singular  fact— but  I  have  it  direct  from  my 
fHU  gresA  grandfather,  who  had  risen  to  considerable 
i^artanee  in  the  colony,  being  promoted  to  the  of- 
fce.r  ■.ui^h-niaster,  on  account  of  the  uncommon 
VviaesB  of  Iiis  foot. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  this  part  of  (he  glolte  be- 
pmiaw  to  assume  a  very  thriving  appearance,  and 
wcRComprebended  under  the  general  title  of  Aiciiw 
IWedadts,  on  accoiuit,  as  the  sage  Yander  Donck 
obKTiet,  of  llieir  great  resemblance  to  tlie  Dutch 
Netkeriaods — which  indeed  was  truly  remarkable, 
etapliiie  that  the  former  were  rugged  and  moiin- 
taaiw,  and  the  latter  level  and  marsiiy.  About  this 
(iiK  lite  tranquillity  of  the  Dutch  colonists  was  dooin- 
ti  to  soffer  a  temporary  interruption.  In  1614,  Cnp- 
tin  Sir  isamuel  Argal,  sailing  under  a  commis.sion 
fcwDiie,  governor  of  Virginia,  visited  the  Dutch 
Hlawnls  on  Uudson-river,  and  demanded  tlieir 


submission  to  the  English  crown  and  Virginian  do- 
minion. To  this  am^ant  demand,  as  they  were  in 
no  condition  to  resist  it,  they  submitted  for  the  time, 
like  discreet  and  reasonable  men. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  valiant  Argal  molested 
the  settlement  of  Communipaw :  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  told  that  when  his  vessel  flrst  hove  in  sight,  the 
worthy  burghers  were  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that 
they  fell  to  smoking  their  pipes  with  astonishing  ve- 
hemence; insomuch  that  they  quickly  raised  a  cloud, 
which  combining  with  the  sun-ounding  woods  and 
marshes,  completely  enveloped  and  concealed  their 
beloved  village,  and  overhung  the  fair  regions  of  Pa- 
vonia — So  tliat  the  terrible  Captaui  Argal  passed  on, 
totally  unsuspicious  that  a  sturdy  little  Dutch  settle- 
ment lay  snugly  couched  in  the  mud,  under  cover  of 
all  Uiis  pestilent  vapour.  In  commemoration  of  this 
fortunate  escape,  the  worthy  inhabitants  have  con- 
tinued to  smoke,  almost  without  intermission,  unto 
this  veiy  day;  which  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  re- 
markable fog  that  often  hangs  over  Communipaw  of 
a  clear  afternoon. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  enemy  our  magnani- 
mous ancestors  took  full  six  months  to  recover  their 
wind,  having  been  exceedingly  discomposed  by  the 
consternation  and  hurry  of  affairs.  They  then  called 
a  council  of  safety  to  smoke  over  the  state  of  the  pro- 
vince. After  six  months  more  of  mature  delibera- 
tion, durmg  which  nearly  five  hundred  words  were 
spoken,  and  almost  as  much  tobacco  was  smoked  as 
would  have  served  a  certain  modern  general  through 
a  whole  winter's  campaign  of  hard  drinking,  it  was 
determined  to  fit  out  an  armament  of  canoes,  and 
dispatch  them  on  a  voyage  of  discovery;  to  search  if 
peradventure  some  more  sure  and  formidable  position 
might  not  be  found,  where  the  colony  would  be  less 
subject  to  vexatious  visitations. 

This  perilous  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mynheers  Oloffe  Van  Kortlandt, 
Abraham  Hardenbroeck,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  and 
Winant  Ten  Broeck — four  indubitably  great  men, 
but  of  whose  history,  although  I  have  made  diligent 
inquiry,  I  can  learn  but  little,  previous  to  tlieir  leav- 
ing Holland.  Nor  need  this  occasion  much  surprise; 
for  adventurers,  like  prophets,  tliough  they  make 
great  noise  abroad,  have  seldom  much  celebrity  in 
their  own  countries;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that 
the  overflowuigs  and  off-scourings  of  a  country  are  in- 
variably composed  of  the  richest  parts  of  tlie  soil. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  how  convenient  it 
would  be  to  many  of  our  great  men  and  great  families 
of  doubtful  origm,  could  they  have  the  privily  of 
the  heroes  of  yore,  who,  whenever  their  origin  was 
involved  in  obscurity,  modestly  announced  them- 
selves descended  from  a  god— and  who  never  visited 
a  foreign  country  but  what  they  told  some  cock-and- 
bull  stories  about  their  bemg  kuigs  and  princes  at 
home.  This  venal  trespass  on  the  truth,  though  it 
has  occasionally  been  played  off  by  some  pseudo  mar- 
quis, baronet,  and  other  illnstrions  foreigner,  in  our 
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land  of  good-natured  credulity,  has  been  completely 
discountenanced  in  this  sceptical,  matter-of-fact  age 
— and  I  even  question  whether  any  tender  virgin, 
who  was  accidentally  and  unaccountably  enriched 
with  a  bantling,  would  save  her  character  at  parlour 
fire-sides  and  evening  tea-parties  by  ascribing  the 
phenomenon  to  a  swan,  a  shower  of  gold,  or  a  river- 
god. 

Thus  being  denied  the  beneflt  of  mythology  and 
classic  fable,  I  should  have  been  completely  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  early  biography  of  my  heroes,  had  not  a 
gleam  of  light  been  thrown  upon  their  origin  from 
their  names. 

By  this  simple  means  have  I  been  enabled  to  gather 
some  particulars  concerning  the  adventurers  in  ques- 
tion. Van  Kortlandt,  for  instance,  was  one  of  those 
peripatetic  philosophers,  who  tax  Providence  for  a 
livelihood,  and,  like  Diogenes,  enjoy  a  free  and  unin- 
cumbered estate  in  snnsliine.  He  was  usually  ar- 
rayed in  garments  suitable  to  bis  fortune,  being  cu- 
riously fringed  and  fangled  by  the  hand  of  time;  and 
was  helmeted  with  an  old  fragment  of  a  hat,  which 
had  acquired  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf;  and  so  far  did 
he  carry  hb  contempt  for  the  adventitious  distinction 
of  dress,  that  it  is  said  the  renmant  of  a  shirt,  which 
covered  his  back,  and  dangled  like  a  pocket-handker- 
chief out  of  a  hole  in  his  breeches,  was  never  washed, 
except  by  the  bountiful  showers  of  heaven.  In  this 
garb  was  be  usually  to  be  seen,  sunning  himself  at 
noon-day,  with  a  herd  of  philosophers  of  the  same 
sect,  on  the  side  of  the  great  canal  of  Amsterdam. 
Like  your  nobility  of  Europe,  he  took  his  name  of 
Kortlandt  (or  lack  laud)  from  bis  landed  estate,  which 
lay  somewhere  in  Terra  Incognita. 

Of  the  next  of  our  worthies,  might  I  have  had  the 
benefit  of  mythological  assistance,  the  want  of  which 
I  have  just  lamented,  I  should  have  made  honourable 
mention,  as  boasting  equally  illustrious  pedigree  with 
the  proudest  hero  of  antiquity.  His  name  was  Van 
Zaudf,  which  being  freely  translated,  signifies,  from 
the  dirt,  meaning,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  like  Tripto- 
lemus,  Thenus,  tlie  Cyclops,  and  the  Titans,  he  sprang 
from  Dame  Terra,  or  the  earth !  This  supposition  is 
strongly  corroborated  by  his  size,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  all  the  progeny  of  mother  earth  were  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature;  and  Van  Zandt,  we  are  told,  was  a 
tall  raw-boned  man,  above  six  feet  high— with  an 
astonishingly  hard  head.  Nor  is  Ibis  origin  of  the 
illustrious  Van  Zandt  a  whit  more  improbable  or  re- 
pugnant to  belief  than  what  is  related  and  universally 
admitted  of  certain  of  our  greatest,  or  rather  richest 
men;  who,  we  are  told  with  the  utmost  gravity,  did 
originally  spring  from  a  dunghill ! 

Of  the  tliird  hero  but  a  faint  description  has  reach- 
ed to  this  time,  which  mentions  that  he  was  a  sturdy, 
obstinate,  buriy,  bustling  little  man;  and  from  being 
nsually  equipped  with  an  old  pair  of  buckskins,  was 
fguniliariy  dubbed  Harden  Broeck,  or  Tough  Breeches. 

Ten  Broeck  completed  this  junto  of  adventurers. 
It  is  a  singular  but  hidicrons  tact,  which,  were  I  not 


scrupulous  in  recording  the  whole  truth,  I  should  al- 
most be  tempted  to  pass  over  in  silence,  as  incompa- 
tible with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  history,  that  this 
worthy  gentleman  should  likewise  have  been  nick- 
named from  the  most  whimsical  part  of  his  dress.  In 
fact,  the  small-clothes  seems  to  have  been  a  very  im- 
portant garment  in  the  eyes  of  our  venerated  ances- 
tors, owing  in  all  probability  to  its  really  being  the 
largest  article  of  raiment  among  them.  The  name 
of  Ten  Broeck,  or  Tin  Broeck,  is  indifferently  trans- 
lated into  Ten  Breeches  and  Tin  Bieechea— the  High 
Dutch  commentators  incline  to  the  former  opinion; 
and  ascribe  it  lo  his  being  the  first  who  introduced 
into  the  settlement  the  ancient  Dutch  fashion  of  wear- 
ing ten  pair  of  breeches.  But  the  most  elegant  and 
ingenious  writers  on  the  subject  declare  in  favour  of 
Tin,  or  rather  Thin  Breeches;  from  whence  they 
infer  that  he  was  a  poor,  but  merry  rogue,  whose  gal- 
ligaskins were  none  of  llie  soundest,  and  who  was  the 
identical  author  of  that  truly  philosophical  stanza— 

"  Then  why  should  ne  qaarrcl  (or  riches. 

Or  any  nich  gUUering  toya? 
A  light  heart  and  thin  pair  of  brtecha 

Will  go  through  the  worU,  my  brave  boyi  1 " 

Such  was  the  gallant  junto  chosen  to  conduct  this 
voyage  into  unknown  realms,  and  the  whole  was  put 
under  the  superintending  care  and  direction  of  Oluffe 
Yan  Kortlandt,  who  was  held  in  great  reverence 
among  the  sages  of  Communipaw,  for  the  variety  and 
darkness  of  his  knowledge.  Havmg,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  open  air, 
among  the  peripatetic  piiilosophers  of  Amsterdam,  he 
had  become  amazingly  well  acquainted  with  the  as- 
pect of  the  heavens,  and  could  as  accurately  determine 
when  a  storm  was  brewing,  or  a  squall  rising,  as  a 
dutiful  husband  can  foresee,  from  the  brow  of  his 
spouse,  when  a  tempest  is  gatliering  about  his  ears. 
He  was  moreover  a  great  seer  of  ghosts  and  goblins, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  omens ;  but  what  especially  re- 
commended him  to  public  confidence  was  his  marvel- 
lous talent  at  dreaming,  for  there  never  was  any  thing 
of  consequence  happened  at  Communipaw  but  what 
he  declared  he  had  previously  dreamt  it;  being  one  of 
those  inEallible  prophets,  who  always  predict  events 
after  they  have  come  to  pass. 

This  supernatural  gift  was  as  higlily  valued  among 
the  burghers  of  Pavonia  as  it  was  among  the  enlight- 
ened nations  of  antiquity.  The  wise  Ulysses  was  more 
indebted  to  his  sleeping  than  his  waking  moments  for 
all  hb  subtle  achievements,  and  seldom  undertook 
any  great  exploit  without  first  soundly  sleeping  upon 
it;  and  the  same  may  truly  be  said  of  the  good  Van 
Kortlandt,  who  was  thence  aplJy  denominated  OloCfe 
the  Dreamer. 

Thb  cautious  commander  having  chosen  the  crews 
that  should  accompany  him  in  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion, exhorted  them  lo  repair  to  their  homes,  take  a 
good  ni^t's  rest,  settle  all  family  affairs,  and  make 
their  wills,  before  departing  on  this  voyage  into  nn- 
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bwim  TcaliiB.  And  indeed  this  last  was  a  precaa- 
Ikn  ainys  taken  by  our  forerathers,  even  in  afler- 
timK,  viien  they  became  more  adventurous,  and 
vo<ijtd  to  Uaverstraw,  or  Kaatskill,  or  Groodt  Eso- 
pK.  <r  any  other  far  country  that  lay  iieyond  Ihe  great 
csftrs  of  the  Tappaan  Zee. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Hs>  Ihe  Rcroei  of  Commnnipaw  Tora^cd  to  Hell-Gate,  and  how 
Ibejr  were  received  there. 

&xi>aow  the  rosy  blosh  of  mom  began  to  mantle  in 
llieeKt,and  soon  the  risingsun,  emerging  from  amidst 
guiden  and  pnrple  clonds,  shed  bis  blittiesome  rays  on 
Ibe  tin  \realhercocl(s  of  Communipaw.  It  was  that 
deiicioiB  season  of  Ihe  year  wlien  nalare,  breaking 
from  the  dulling  thraldom  of  old  winter,  like  a  bloom- 
in^damd  from  the  tyranny  of  a  sordid  old  father, 
threw  herself,  blushing  with  ten  thousand  charms, 
into  the  arms  of  youthful  spring.  Every  tufted  copse 
and  bkxKning  grove  resounded  with  the  notes  of  hy- 
meneal love.  The  very  insects,  as  they  sipped  the 
drw  that  gemmed  the  tender  grass  of  the  meadows, 
joined  in  the  joyous  epithalamium — the  virgin  bud 
timidly  put  finth  its  Mushes,  "the  voice  of  the  turtle 
was  heard  m  the  land,"  and  the  heart  of  man  dis- 
Htved  away  in  tenderness.  Oh !  s«eet  Theocritus  ! 
had  I  thine  oaten  reed,  wherewith  thou  erst  didst 
chami  the  gay  Sicilian  plains — Or  oh !  gentle  Bion ! 
thy  pastoral  pipe,  wherein  the  happy  swains  of  the 
Lediaii  isle  so  much  delighted,  then  might  I  attempt 
to  sing,  in  soft  Bucolic  or  negligent  Idylliom,  the  rural 
beamies  of  the  scene — but  having  nothuig,  save  this 
jaded  gooee-qaill,  wherewith  to  wing  my  flight,  I 
mast  fain  re»gn  all  poetic  disportings  of  the  fancy, 
aad  ]Mnae  my  narrative  in  humble  prose;  comforting 
■yieif  with  the  hope,  that  though  it  may  not  steal  so 
nredly  upon  the  imagination  of  my  reader,  yet  may 
il  fwnmnri  itself  with  viipn  modesty  to  his  better 
jwli^iiiLiil,  dotbed  in  tlie  diaste  and  simple  garb  of 
mtk. 

5»  aeoner  did  the  first  rays  of  cheerful  Phoebus 
dart  iirta  the  windows  of  Commnnipaw  than  the  Kttle 
■tfoKDt  was  all  in  motion.  Forth  issued  from  his 
o^;-;  :^c  .<ije  Van  Kortlamlt,  and  seiziiifj  a  conch 
Aefl,  Wew  a  far-resounding  blast,  that  soon  siinmion- 
ed  al  his  lu-sty  followers.  Then  did  they  tiiuige 
««s«fciitlT  down  to  the  waterside,  escorted  by  a  iiiul- 
rnlaiives  and  friends,  who  all  went  down,  as 

'  :i»o  phrase  expresses  it,  "to  see  tlieni  off." 
Aad  till  shows  the  aniiquily  of  those  long  family 
pneeaiMB.  often  seen  in  our  city,  composed  of  all 
tgOi,  UBS  and  sexes,  laden  with  bundles  and  band- 
hoatt,  OBorting  some  bevy  of  country  cousins,  about 
Mdtyort  for  home  in  a  market-boat. 

ThegDod  Ololfe  bestowed  his  forces  in  a  squadron 
**reeeanoes,  and  hoisted  his  Hag  on  board  a  little 
"■dDntdi  boat,  shaped  not  unlike  a  tub,  which 
Mknocriy  been  the  jolly-boat  of  the  Goede  Vroiiw. 


And  now,  all  being  embarked,  they  bade  farewell  to 
the  gazing  tlirong  upon  the  beach,  who  continued 
shouting  after  them,  even  when  out  of  hearing,  wish- 
ing them  a  happy  voyage,  advising  them  to  take  good 
care  of  themselves,  not  to  get  drowned — with  an 
abundance  of  such-like  sage  and  invaluable  cautions, 
generally  given  by  landsmen  to  such  as  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  adventure  upon  the  deep  waters. 
In  tl)e  mean  while  the  voyagers  cheerily  ui^ed  their 
course  across  the  crystal  tx)sora  of  the  bay,  and  soon 
left  behind  them  the  green  shores  of  andent  Pavonia. 

And  first  they  touched  at  two  small  islands  which 
lie  nearly  opposite  Communipaw,  and  which  are  saitl 
to  have  been  brought  into  existence  about  the  time  of 
the  great  irruption  of  the  Hudson,  when  it  broke 
through  the  Highlands  and  made  its  way  to  the  ocean. ' 
For  in  this  tremendous  uproar  of  the  waters,  we  are 
told  that  many  huge  fragments  of  rock  and  land  were 
rent  from  the  mountains  and  swept  down  by  this  run- 
away river  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles;  where  some 
of  them  ran  aground  on  the  shoals  just  opposite  Com- 
munipaw, and  formed  the  identical  islands  in  ques- 
tion, while  others  drifted  out  to  sea,  and  were  never 
heard  of  more !  A  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  is,  that 
the  rock  which  forms  the  bases  of  these  islands  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Highlands ;  and  moreover 
one  of  our  philosophers,  who  has  diligently  compared 
the  agreement  of  their  respective  suriaces,  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  assure  me,  in  confidence,  that  Gibbet 
Island  was  originally  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
wart  on  Anthony's  nose.» 

Leaving  these  wonderfhl  little  isles,  they  next  coast- 
ed by  Governor's  Island,  since  terrible  from  its  fhtwn- 
ing  fortress  and  grinning  batteries.  They  would  by 
no  means,  however,  land  upon  this  island,  since  they 
doubted  much  it  might  be  the  abode  of  demons  and 
spirits,  which  in  those  days  did  greatly  abound 
throughout  this  savage  and  pagan  country. 

Just  at  this  time  a  shoal  of  jolly  porpoises  came 
rolling  and  tumbling  by,  turning  up  their  sleek  sides 
to  the  sun,  and  spouting  up  the  briny  element  in 
sparkling  sliowers.  No  sooner  did  the  sage  Oiofiie 
mark  this  than  he  was  greatly  rejoiced.  "This," 
exclaimed  he,  "if  I  mistake  not,  augurs  well — the 
porpoise  is  a  fat,  well-conditioned  Gsh — a  burgo- 
master among  fishes — his  looks  betoken  ease,  plenty, 
and  prosperity — I  do  greatly  admure  this  round  fot  fish, 
and  doubt  not  but  this  is  a  happy  omen  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  undertaking."   So  saying,  he  directed  his 

■  It  k  a  matter  long  since  establuhed  by  certain  of  our  philo- 
aophcrs,  that  is  to  say,  having  been  often  advanced,  and  never 
contradicted,  it  has  grown  to  be  pretty  nigh  cqnal  to  a  settled  fact, 
that  the  Hudson  was  originally  a  lalte,  dammed  up  by  the  moon- 
tains  ot  the  Highlands.  In  process  of  time,  however,  becoming 
very  mighty  and  obstreperous,  and  the  mountains  waxing  purey, 
dropsical,  and  weak  in  the  bacli,  by  reason  of  their  extreme  old 
age,  it  suddenly  rose  upon  them,  and  after  a  violent  straggle  eflWit- 
ed  its  escape.  This  is  said  to  have  come  to  pass  in  very  remote 
time,  probably  before  that  rivers  bad  lost  the  art  of  running  up 
lull.  The  foregoing  is  a  theory  in  which  I  do  nol  prelenU  to  Ik; 
skilled,  notwithstanding  that  I  do  hiUy  give  it  my  belief. 

>  A  promontory  in  the  lUghlaods. 
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sqaadron  to  steer  in  (he  track  of  these  alderman  fishes. 

Turning,  therefore,  directly  to  the  left,  they  swept 
up  tlie  strait,  vulgarly  called  the  East  River.  And 
here  tlie  rapid  tide  which  courses  Ihrougli  tliis  strait, 
seizing  on  the  gallant  tub  in  which  Conunodore  Van 
Kortlandt  had  embarked,  hurried  it  forward  with  a 
velocity  unparalleled  in  a  Dutch  boat  navigated  by 
Dutchmen;  insomuch  that  tlie  good  commodore,  who 
had  all  his  life  long  been  accustomed  only  to  the 
drowsy  navigation  of  canals,  was  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  they  were  in  the  bands  of  some  superna- 
tural power,  and  that  the  jolly  porpoises  were  towing 
Uieni  to  some  fair  haven  that  was  to  fulfil  all  their 
wbhes  and  expectations. 

Thus  borne  away  by  the  resistless  current,  they 
doubled  that  boisterous  point  of  land,  since  called 
Corlear's  Hook,'  and  leaving  to  the  right  the  rich 
winding  cove  of  the  Walhdwut,  they  drifted  into,  a 
magniflcent  expanse  of  water,  surrounded  by  pleasant 
shores,  whose  verdure  was  exceedingly  refreshing 
to  the  eye.  While  the  voyagers  were  looking  around 
them,  on  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  serene  and 
sonny  lake,  they  beheld  at  a  distance  a  crew  of  paint- 
ed savages,  busily  employed  in  fishing,  who  seemed 
more  like  the  genii  of  this  romantic  region— their 
slender  canoe  lightly  balanced  like  a  featlier  on  the 
nodulaling  surface  of  tlie  bay. 

At  sight  of  these  the  hearts  of  the  heroes  of  Com- 
manipaw  were  not  a  little  troubled.  But  as  good 
fortune  would  have  it,  at  the  bow  of  the  commodore's 
boat  was  stationed  a  very  valiant  man,  named  llen- 
drick  Kip  (which  being  interpreted  means  chicken,  a 
name  given  him  in  token  of  his  courage).  No  sooner 
did  he  behold  these  varlet  heathens  than  he  trembled 
with  excessive  valour,  and  although  a  good  half  mile 
distant,  he  seized  a  musqueloon  that  lay  at  hand,  and 
tnming.away  his  head,  fired  it  most  intrepidly  in  the 
fece  of  the  blessed  sun.  The  blundering  weapon 
recoiled,  and  gave  the  valiant  Kip  an  ignominious 
kick,  that  laid  him  prostrate  with  uplifted  heels  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  But  such  was  the  effect  of 
this  tremendous  fire,  that  the  wild  men  of  the  woods, 
struck  with  consternation,  seized  hastily  upon  their 
paddles,  and  shot  away  into  one  of  the  deep  inlets  of 
the  Long  Island  shore. 

This  signal  victory  gave  new  spirits  to  the  hardy 
voyagers,  and  in  honour  of  the  achievement  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  valiant  Kip  to  the  surrounding  bay, 
and  it  has  continued  to  be  called  Kip's  Bay  from 
that  tune  to  the  present.  The  heart  of  the  good 
Van  Kortlandt— who,  having  no  land  of  his  own, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  other  people's — expanded  at 
the  sumptuous  prospect  of  rich  unsettled  country 
around  him,  and  falling  into  a  delicious  reverie,  he 
straightway  began  to  riot  in  the  possession  of  vast 
meadows  of  salt  marsh  and  interminable  patches  of 
cabbages.  From  this  delectable  vision  he  was  all  at 
once  awakened  by  the  sudden  turning  of  the  tide, 

•  IToiicrly  spelt  hoeck  ( i.  c.  a  point  of  land ). 


which  would  soon  have  hurried  him  from  this  land 
of  promise,  had  not  the  discreet  navigator  given  sig- 
nal to  steer  for  shore;  where  they  accordingly  landed, 
hard  by  the  rocky  heights  of  Bellevue — that  happy 
retreat,  where  our  jolly  aldermen  eat  for  the  good  of 
the  city,  and  fatten  the  turtle  tliat  are  sacriliced  on 
civic  solemnities. 

Here,  seated  on  the  green  sward,  by  the  side  of  a 
small  stream  that  ran  sparkling  among  tlie  grass,  they 
refreshed  themselves  after  the  toils  of  the  seas,  by 
feasluig  lustily  on  the  ample  stores  which  they  had 
provided  for  this  perilous  voyage.  Thus  having  well 
fortified  their  deliberative  powers,  they  fell  into  an 
earnest  consultation  what  was  further  to  be  done. 
This  was  the  first  council-dinner  ever  eaten  at  Belle- 
vue by  Christian  burghers,  and  here,  as  tradition  re- 
lates, did  originate  the  great  family  feud  between  the 
Hardenbroecks  and  the  Tenbroecks,  which  after- 
wards had  a  singular  influence  on  the  building  of  the 
city.  The  sturdy  Ilardenbroeck,  whose  eyes  had 
been  wondrously  delighted  with  the  salt  marshes  that 
spread  their  reeking  bosoms  along  the  coast,  at  tlie 
bottom  of  Kip's  Bay,  counselled  by  all  means  to  re- 
turn thitlier,  and  found  the  mtended  city.  This  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  unbending  Ten  Broeck, 
and  many  testy  arguments  passed  between  them. 
The  particulars  of  this  controv'ei-sy  have  not ,  reached 
us,  whicli  is  ever  to  be  lamented ;  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  sage  Oloffe  put  an  end  to  the  dispute, 
by  determining  to  explore  still  &rtlier  in  the  route 
which  the  mysterious  porpoises  bad  so  clearly  point- 
ed out — whereupon  the  sturdy  Tougli  Breeches  aban- 
doned the  expedition,  took  possession  of  a  neighbour- 
ing hill,  and  in  a  fit  of  great  wrath  peopled  all  that 
tract  of  country,  which  has  continued  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  Hardenbroecks  unto  this  very  day. 

By  tlus  time  the  jolly  Piioebus,  like  some  wanton 
urcliin  sporting  on  the  .side  of  a  green  hill,  began  to 
roU  down  the  declivity  of  tlie  heavens ;  and  now,  the 
tide  liaving  once  more  turned  ui  their  favour,  the  re- 
solute Pavoiiians  again  committed  themselves  to  its 
discretion,  and  coasting  along  the  western  shores, 
were  borne  towards  the  straits  of  Blackwell's  Is- 
land. 

And  here  the  capricious  wanderings  of  the  current 
occasioned  not  a  little  marvel  and  perplexity  to  these 
illustrious  mariners.  Now  would  they  be  caught  by 
the  wanton  eddies,  and,  sweeping  rotmd  a  jutting 
point,  would  wind  deep  into  some  romantic  Uttle 
cove,  that  indented  the  bk  island  of  Manna-hata ; 
now  were  they  hurried  narrowly  by  the  very  basis  of 
impending  rocks,  mantled  with  tlie  flaunting  grape- 
vine, and  crowned  with  groves  that  threw  a  broad 
shade  on  tlie  waves  beneath;  and  anon  they  were 
borne  away  into  the  mid-channel,  and  wafted  along 
with  a  rapidity  that  very  much  discomposed  the  sage 
Van  Kortlandt,  who,  as  he  saw  the  land  swiftly  re- 
ceding on  either  side,  began  e.\ceeduigly  to  doubt 
that  terra  firraa  was  giving  them  the  slip. 

Whereyer  the  voyagers  turned  Uieir  eyes,  a  new^ 
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oafioB  seemed  to  bloom  around.    No  signs  of  hu- 

ubii  thri/t  appeared  to  check  the  delieioas  wildness  of 

HtBTt.  who  here  rcTelled  in  all  her  Inxariant  variety. 

TS«  lulls  now  bristled,  like  the  fretful  porcupine, 

vtt  rows  of  poplars,  (vain  upstart  plants !  minions  of 

TO^and  fashion !)  were  then  adorned  with  the  vi- 

ptiMs  natives  of  tlie  soil;  the  lordly  oak,  the  onerous 

cfcKnnt,  the  graceful  elm — while  here  and  there  the 

tHlil>-tree  reared  his  majestic  head,  the  giant  of  the 

bresL — Where  now  are  seen  the  gay  retreats   of 

taimr — vOlas  half  buried  in  twilight-bowers,  whence 

llie  amorous  flute  oft  breathes  the  sighings  of  some 

diT  swain — there  the  fisli-hawk  built  his  solitary  nest, 

on  some  dry  tree  tliat  overlooked  his  watery  domain. 

The  timid  deer  fed  undisturbed  along  those  shores 

now  hallowed  by  the  lover's  moonlight  walk,  and 

printed  by  the  slender  foot  of  beaoty ;  and  a  savage 

soKtude  extended  over  those  happy  regions,  where 

now  are  reared  the  stately  towers  of  the  Joneses,  the 

Scbennerbomes,  and  the  Rhinelanders. 

Thus  gliding  in  silent  wonder  through  these  new 
and  unknown  scenes,  the  gallant  squadron  of  Pavonia 
nreplby  the  foot  of  a  promontory,  that  strutted  forth 
boldiT  into  the  waves  and  seemed  to  frown  upon  them 
as  they  braw^led  against  its  base.  This  is  the  bluff 
veil  known  to  modem  mariners  by  the  name  of  Gra- 
rie's  Point,  from  the  fair  castle,  which,  like  an  ele- 
phant, it  carries  npon  its  back.  And  here  broke  upon 
their  view  a  wild  and  varied  prospect,  where  land 
and  water  were  beauteously  intermingled,  as  though 
(hry  tiad  combined  to  heighten  and  set  off  each  other's 
channs.  To  the  riglit  lay  the  sedgy  point  of  Black- 
vefl's  Island,  dressed  in  the  fresh  garniture  of  living 
pven — beyond  it  stretched  the  pleasant  coast  of 
Sandswicfa,  and  the  small  harbour  well  known  by 
tfae  name  of  Ilalletl's  cove — a  place  infamous  in  latter 
day?,  by  reason  of  its  being  the  haunt  of  pirates  who 
infi^  these  seas,  robbing  orchards  and  water-melon 
patdies,  and  insulting  gentlemen -navigators,  when 
yvn^OK  m  their  pleasure-boats.  To  the  left  a  deep 
lay,  er  rather  creek,  gracefully  receded  between 
dtans  frilled  with  forests,  and  forming  a  kind  of  vis- 
ta, tbroagh  which  were  beheld  the  sylvan  regions  of 
Haerlan,  Morrissania,  and  East-Chester.  Here  the 
ne  reposed  with  delight  on  a  richly-wooded  country, 
dncntted  by  tufted  knolls,  shadowy  intervals,  and 
varing  fines  of  upland,  swelling  above  each  other; 
^'t£r  over  liie  wiiole  Ilic  purple  mists  of  spring  dif- 
taria  hue  of  soft  voluptuousness. 

Jm  before  them  the  gi'and  course  of  tlic  stream 
Baling  a  sudden  bend,  wound  among  embowered 
and  shores  of  emerald  verciiire,  tlial 
f  lomelt  into  the  wave.  A  clraracter  of  gentle- 
Ms  and  mild  fertility  prevailed  aronnd.  The  sun 
lod/iBt  descended,  and  the  lliin  haze  of  Iwiliglit, 
Bea  transparent  veil  drawn  over  llie  bosom  of  virgin 
braoiy,  heightened  the  channs  which  it  half  con- 
oded. 

Jih.'  witcbinff  scenes  of  foul  ilelusion  !     A  Ij !  hapless 
waters,  gazing  with  simple  wonder  on  these  Cir- 


cean  shores!  Snch,  alas!  are  they,  poor  easy  seals, 
who  listen  to  the  seductions  of  a  wicked  world — 
treacherous  are  its  smiles !  fatal  its  caresses !  He  who 
yields  to  its  enticements  launches  npon  a  whelming 
tide,  and  trusts  his  feeble  bark  among  the  dimpling 
eddies  of  a  whirlpool !  And  thus  it  fared  with  the 
worthies  of  Pavonia,  who,  little  mistrnsting  the  guile- 
ful scene  before  them,  drifted  quietly  on,  until  they 
were  aroused  by  an  uncommon  tossing  and  agitation 
of  their  vessels.  For  now  the  late  dimpling  current 
began  to  brawl  aronnd  them,  and  the  waves  to  boil 
and  foam  with  horrific  fury.  Awakened  as  if  from  a 
dream,  the  astonished  Oloffe  bawled  aloud  to  put 
about — but  his  words  were  lost  amid  the  roaring  of 
the  waters.  And  now  ensued  a  scene  of  direful  con- 
sternation— at  one  time  they  were  borne  with  dread- 
ful velocity  among  tumultuous  breakers,  at  another 
hurried  down  boisterous  rapids.  Now  they  were 
nearly  dashed  upon  the  Hen  and  Chickens;  (infamous 
rocks! — more  voracious  than  Scylla  and  her  whelps) 
and  anon  they  seemed  sinking  into  yawning  gulfs, 
that  threatened  to  entomb  them  heneatit  the  waves. 
All  the  elements  combined  to  produce  a  hideous  con- 
fusion. The  waters  raged — the  winds  howled — and 
as  they  were  hurried  along,  several  of  the  astonished 
mariners  beheld  the  rocks  and  trees  of  tlie  neighbour- 
ing shores  driving  through  the  air ! 

At  length  the  mighty  tubof  Commodore  Van  Kort- 
landt  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  that  tremendous 
whirlpool  called  the  Pot,  where  it  was  whirled  about 
in  giddy  mazes,  until  the  senses  of  tlie  good  command- 
er and  his  crew  were  overpowered  by  the  horror  of 
the  scene  and  the  strangeness  of  tlie  revolution. 

How  the  gallant  squadron  of  Pavonia  was  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  this  modern  Cbarybdis  has  never 
been  truly  made  known,  for  so  many  survived  to  tell 
the  tale,  and,  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  told  it  in 
so  many  different  ways,  tliat  there  has  ever  prevailed 
a  great  variety  of  opinions  on  tlie  subject. 

As  U>  the  commodore  and  his  crew,  when  they 
came  to  their  senses  they  found  themselves  stranded 
•n  the  Long  Island  shore.  The  worthy  commodore, 
indeed,  used  to  relate  many  and  wonderful  stories  of 
his  adventures  in  tills  time  of  peril ;  how  that  he  saw 
spectres  flying  in  the  air,  and  heard  tlie  yelling  of 
hobgoblins,  and  put  his  hand  into  tlie  Pol  when  they 
were  whirled  around,  and  found  the  water  scalding 
hot,  and  beheld  several  nncoutli-looking  beings  seat- 
ed on  rocks  and  skimming  it  with  huge  ladles— but 
particularly  he  declared  with  great  exultation,  that  he 
saw  the  losel  porpoises,  which  had  betrayed  them  into 
this  peril,  some  broiling  on  ttie  Gridiron,  and  others 
hissing  in  the  Fryingpan ! 

These,  however,  were  considered  by  many  as  mere 
phantasies  of  the  commodore's  imagination,  while  he 
lay  in  a  trance;  especially  as  he  was  known  to  be 
given  to  dreaming;  and  the  truth  of  them  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained.  It  is  certain,  liowever,  that 
to  the  accounts  of  Oloffe  and  his  followers  may  be 
traced  the  various  Iradilioas  handed  down  of  this 
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manelloiis  strait— as  how  tlie  devil  has  been  seen 
there,  sitting  astride  of  the  Hog's  Back  and  playmg 
on  the  fiddle— liow  he  broils  fish  there  before  a  stormy 
and  many  other  stories,  in  which  we  must  be  cautious 
of  putting  too  much  faitli.  In  consequence  of  ali 
these  terrific  circumstances,  the  Pavonian  commander 
gave  this  pass  the  name  of  Uelle-gat,  or,  as  it  has 
been  interpreted,  Hell-gate; '  which  it  continues  to 
bear  at  the  present  day. 


CHAPTER  V. 

How  the  Heron  of  Communipavr  returned  aomewhat  wiaer  than 
they  vrcDt— and  how  the  (age  OioHe  dreamed  a  dream— and 
the  dream  that  be  dreamed. 

The  darliness  of  night  had  closed  upon  tliis  disas- 
trous day,  and  a  doleful  ni^t  was  it  to  thesltip- 
wrecked  Pavonians,  whose  ears  were  incessantly  as- 
sailed with  the  raging  of  the  elements,  and  the  howling 
of  the  hobgoblins  that  infested  tliis  perfidious  strait. 
But  when  tlie  morning  dawned,  the  horrors  of  the 
preceding  evening  had  passed  away;  rapids,  break- 
ers, and  whirlpools  liad  disappeared ;  tlie  stream  again 
ran  smooth  and  dimpling,  and  having  changed  its 
tide,  rolled  gently  back  towards  the  quarter  where 
lay  I  heir  much-regretted  home. 

The  woe-begone  heroes  of  Communipaw  eyed  each 
other  with  rueful  countenances;  their  squadron  had 
been  totally  dispersed  by  the  late  disaster.  Some 
were  cast  upon  the  western  shore,  where,  headed  by 
one  Huleff  Hopper,  they  took  possession  of  all  the 
country  lying  about  the  six  mile-stone;  which  is  held 
by  the  Hoppers  at  this  present  wriluig. 

The  Waldrons  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 
a  distant  coast,  where,  having  with  them  a  jug  of 
genuine  Hollands,  they  were  enabled  to  conciliate 
the  savages,  setting  up  a  kind  of  tavern;  from  whence, 
it  is  said,  did  spring  the  fair  town  of  Haerlem,  in 
which  their  desoeudanis  have  ever  since  continued  to 
be  reputable  publicans.  As  to  the  Suydams,  tbey 
were  thrown  upon  the  Long-Island  ooasi,  and  may 
still  be  found  in  those  par^sL  But  the  most  singular 
luck  attended  the  great  Ten  Broeck,  who,  felling 
overtioard,  was  miraculously  preserved  fl-oin  sinking 
by  the  multitude  of  his  nether  garments.  Thus 
buoyed  up,  he  floated  on  the  waves,  like  a  merman, 

'  Thia  Ib  a  narrow  4rait  in  the  Sound,  at  the  distance  of  six 
miies  above  New-¥orl[.  It  i>  dangeroiu  to  dUpping,  unlem  under 
the  care  of  alUlfUl  piiota.  by  reason  ot  numerous  rooks,  shelves, 
and  whirlpools.  These  have  received  sundry  appellations,  such 
ai  the  Gridiron.  Fryingpan,  Hog's  Bacli,  Pot,  etc.  and  are  very 
violent  and  turbulent  at  certain  times  of  tide.  Certain  wise  men 
who  instruct  tlieae  modem  days  have  softened  the  aliove  charac- 
teristic name  into  Hurt-gate,  which  means  nothuig.  I  leave  them 
to  give  their  o»  n  etymology.  The  name  as  given  by  our  author 
is  si^iported  by  llie  map  in  Vander  Donck's  history,  published  in 
IMS— by  Ogilve's  History  of  America,  1671— as  also  by  a  journal 
sdU  extant,  nritlen  in  the  I6tb  century,  and  to  be  found  in  Hazard's 
sute  Papers.  And  an  old  US.  written  in  French,  speaking  of 
varioos  alterations  in  names  about  this  city,  observes  "DtHelte- 
gal.  trou  d'£aler,  iis  oat  bit  ilttt-gate,  I'orte  d'Eufer. ' 


imtil  he  landed  safely  on  a  rock,  where  he  was  fooiid 
tlie  next  morning  busily  drying  his  many  breeches  in 
the  sunshine. 

I  forbear  to  treat  of  the  long  consultation  of  our  ad- 
venturers— how  they  determined  tliat  it  would  not 
do  to  found  a  city  in  Uiis  diabolical  neighbourhood — 
and  how  at  length,  with  fear  and  tremblmg,  they 
ventured  once  more  upon  tlie  briny  element,  and 
steered  tlieir  course  back  for  Ck>mmunipaw.  Suffice 
it,  in  simple  brevity,  to  say,  that  after  toiling  back 
through  the  scenes  of  their  yesterday's  voyage,  they 
at  length  opened  the  southern  point  of  Manna-lutta, 
and  gained  a  distant  view  of  their  beloved  Commu- 
nipaw. 

And  here  they  were  opposed  by  an  obstinate  eddy, 
that  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  exhausted  mariners. 
Weary  and  dispirited,  they  coidd  no  longer  make 
head  against  the  power  of  the  tide,  or  rather,  as  some 
will  have  it,  of  old  Neptune,  who,  anxious  to  guide 
them  to  a  spot,  whereon  should  be  founded  his  strong 
hold  in  this  western  world,  sent  half  a  score  of  po- 
tent billows,  that  roUed  the  tub  of  Commodore  Van 
Kortlandt  high  and  dry  on  the  shores  of  Manna-bata. 

Having  thus  ui  a  manner  been  guided  by  superna- 
tural power  to  this  delightful  island,  theu*  first  care 
was  to  light  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  that 
stood  upon  the  point  ar  present  called  the  Battery. 
Then  gathering  together  great  store  of  oysters  which 
abounded  on  the  shore,  and  emptymg  the  contents 
of  tlieir  wallets,  they  prepared  and  made  a  sumptuous 
council  repast.  The  wortliy  Van  Kortlandt  was  ob- 
served to  be  particularly  zealous  m  his  devotions  to 
the  trencher;  for  having  tlie  cares  of  the  expeditioa 
especially  committed  to  his  care,  he  deemed  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  eat  profoundly  for  the  public  good. 
In  proportion  as  he  filled  hunself  to  the  very  brim 
wiUi  the  dainty  viands  before  him,  did  the  heart  of 
this  excellent  butcher  rise  up  towards  his  tliroat,  un- 
til he  seemed  crammed  and  almost  choked  with  good 
eating  and  good-nature.  And  at  such  times  it  is, 
when  a  man's  heart  is  in  his  throat,  that  he  may  more 
truly  be  said  to  speak  from  it,  and  his  speeches  abound 
with  kindness  and  good  fellowship.  Thus  tlie  worthy 
Oloffe  having  swallowed  the  last  possible  morsel,  and 
washed  it  down  with  a  fervent  potation,  felt  his  heart 
yearning,  and  his  whole  frame  in  a  manner  dilating 
with  unbounded  benevolence.  Every  tiling  around 
him  seemed  excellent  and  delightftil;  and,  laying  bt$ 
hands  on  each  side  of  his  capacious  periphery,  and 
rolling  his  half-closed  eyes  around  on  the  beantifal 
diversity  of  land  and  water  before  him,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  fat  half  smothered  voice,  "What  a  charinuig 
prospect ! "  The  words  died  away  in  his  throat — he 
seemed  to  ponder  on  the  fair  scene  for  a  moment — 
his  eyelids  heavily  closed  over  tlieir  orbs— his  head 
drooped  upon  his  bosom— he  slowly  simk  upon  the 
green  turf,  and  a  deep  sleep  stole  gradually  upon 
liim. 

And  the  sage  Oloffe  dreamed  a  dream — and  lo,  the 
good  St.  Nicholas  came  riding  over  the  tops  of  tb^ 
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tno,  in  that  self  same  \raggon  wherein  he  brings 
Ui^eirljr  presents  to  children;  and  he  came  and  de- 
■eaM  bard  by  where  tiie  heroes  of  Communipaw 
kadKde  their  late  repast.    And  tlie  shrewd  Van 
itiatil  knew  him  by  his  broad  lial,  his  long  pipe, 
adibe  resemblance  which  he  bore  to  the  figure  on 
Ik  how  of  the  Goede  Vfouw.    And  he  lit  his  pipe 
tribe  fire,  and  sat  himself  down  and  smoked;  and 
»  be  smoked,  the  smoke  from  his  pipe  ascended  into 
Ike  air,  and  spread  like  a  cloud  over  bead.    And 
Ublfebelboagbt  him,  and  be  hastened  and  climbed 
If  to  (be  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  saw  tliat 
theimoke  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  country — 
wl  *9  he  considered  it  more  attentively,  he  fancied 
Ibit  (he  great  Tolume  of  smoke  assumed  a  variety  of 
nxrelloas  forma,  where  in  dim  obscurity  he  saw 
ibadoved  out  palaces  and  domes  and  lofty  spires,  all 
wtudi  lasted  but  a  moment,  and  then  faded  away, 
until  (be  whole  rolled  off,  and  nothing  but  the  green 
iroods  were  left.     And  when  St  Nicholas  had  smok- 
ed kii  pipe,  he  twisted  it  in  his  hatband,  and  laying 
Ui  finger  beside  bis  nose,  gave  the  astonished  Van 
kactbadt  a  very  significant  look;  then  mounting 
hi  waggon,  he  returned  over  tlie  tree  tops  and  dis- 
ifrared. 

Aid  Van  Kortlandt  awoke  from  his  sleep  greatly 
iMraded,  and  he  aroused  his  companions,  and  re- 
faMio  them  bis  dream;  and  interpreted  it,  that  it 
m  die  will  of  St  Nicholas  (Iiat  they  should  settle 
dna  and  build  Uie  city  here :  and  that  the  smoke  of 
llefi[te  was  a  type  how  vast  should  be  the  extent  of 
(be  cii; ;  iiiasinuch  as  llie  vuliinies  of  iis  smoke  should 
sfttad  over  a  wide  extent  of  cuuiUry.  And  Ihey  all 
%itk  one  voice  assented  to  this  interpretaliou,  exceptr 
iag  Mynheer  Ten  Broeck,  wlio  declared  llie  meaning 
lake,  that  it  should  be  a  ci(y  wherein  a  little  fire 
AkM  occasion  a  great  smoke,  or  in  other  words,  a 
vm  \ipouring  liiUe  city— both  whicli  inlerpietations 
ba>e  strangely  come  to  pass ! 

Tbe  fjreat  object  of  their  perilous  expedition,  there- 

fcre,  being  thus  happily  acconiplishetl,  the  voyagers 

reUmed  merrily  to  Conununipaw,  where  they  were 

reeaved  with  great  rejoicings.  And  here,  calling  a 

eaetal  meeting  of  the  wise  men  and  the  dignitaries 

•*  Pixooia,  they  related  the  whole  history  of  their 

•'^P'Se,  and  the  dream  of  Oloffe  Van  Kortlamlt.  And 

*ej«^  lifted  up  their  voices  and  blessed  the  good 

St  KidMbs,  and  from  itiat  time  forth  the  sage  Van 

^••tiaadl  was  held  in  more  honour  than  ever,  for  his 

smitaiciu  at  dreaming,  and  was  pronoiiiu'ed  a  most 

aiiiea  and  a  right  good  man — when  he  was 


CHAPTER  VI. 

■  aneoipt  at  etymology— and  of  Hic  foumling  of  the 
groU  City  of  New-Amstrnlaiii. 

Tbk  oiigiiial  name  of  tlie  island  wherein  the  sqiia- 
■  «f  Coounuuipaw  was  thus  propitiously  tlirown 


is  a  matter  of  some  dispute,  and  has  already  under- 
gone considerable  vitiation — a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
instabiUty  of  all  sublunary  things,  and  the  vanity  of 
all  our  hopes  of  lasting  fame;  for  who  can  expect  his 
name  will  live  to  posterity,  when  even  the  names  of 
mighty  islands  are  thus  soon  lost  in  contradiction  and 
uncertainty ! 

The  name  most  current  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  is  likewise  countenanced  by  the  great  historian 
Vander  Donck,  is  Manhattan;  which  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  custom  among  the  Squaws,  in  tlie 
early  settlement,  of  wearing  men's  hats,  as  is  still 
done  among  many  tribes.  "  Hence,"  as  we  are  told 
by  an  old  governor  who  was  somewhat  of  a  wag,  and 
flourished  almost  a  century  since,  and  had  paid  a  visit 
to  the  wits  of  Philadelphia,  "  Hence  arose  the  appel- 
lation of  man-hat-on,  first  given  to  the  Indians,  and 
afterwards  to  (he  island" — a  8(upid  joke! — but  well 
enougli  for  a  governor. 

Among  the  more  venerable  sources  of  information 
on  tills  subject,  is  that  valuable  history  of  the  A  merican 
possessions,  written  by  Master  Richard  Blome  in 
1687,  wherein  it  is  called  Manliadaes  and  Manaha- 
nent;  nor  must  I  forget  the  excellent  little  book,  full 
of  precious  matter,  of  that  authentic  historian  Jolui 
Josselyn,  Gent,  who  expressly  calls  it  Manadaes. 

Another  etymology  still  more  andent,  and  sanction- 
ed by  the  countenance  of  our  ever-to-be-lamented 
Dutch  ancestors,  is  that  found  in  certain  letters  still 
extant,'  which  passed  between  the  early  governors 
and  their  neighbouring  powers,  wherein  it  is  called 
indifferently  Monhattoes — Munhatos  and  Manhattoes, 
which  are  evidently  unimportant  variations  of  the 
same  name;  for  our  wise  forefathers  set  little  store 
by  those  niceties  either  m  orthography  or  ortlioepy, 
which  form  the  sole  study  and  ambition  of  many 
learned  men  and  women  of  this  hypercritical  age. 
This  last  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  great 
Indian  spirit  Manetho;  who  was  supposed  to  make 
this  island  his  favourite  abode,  on  account  of  its  un- 
conunon  delights.  For  tlte  Indian  traditions  afQrm 
tliat  the  bay  was  once  a  iranslucid  lake,  filled  witli 
silver  and  golden  fish,  in  tlie  midst  of  which  lay  this 
beautiful  island,  covered  with  every  variety  of  fruits 
and  flowers:  but  that  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
Hudson  laid  waste  these  blissful  scenes,  and  Manetho 
took  his  flight  beyond  the  great  waters  of  Ontario. 

These,  however,  are  fabulous  legends,  to  which 
very  cautious  credence  most  be  given ;  and  although 
I  am  willing  to  admit  the  last  quoted  orthography  of 
tbe  name  as  very  suitable  for  prose,  yet  is  there  an- 
other one  founded  on  still  more  ancient  and  indisput- 
able authority,  which  I  particularly  delight  in,  seeing 
that  it  is  at  once  poetical,  melodious,  and  significant 
— and  this  is  recorded  in  the  before-mentioned  voyage 
of  the  great  Hudson,  written  by  Master  Juet;  who 
clearly  and  correctly  calls  it  Manna-hata— that  is  to 
say,  the  island  of  Manna,  or  in  other  words — "a  land 
flowuig  with  milk  and  honey ! " 

'  vid.  Hazard) CoL Stat.  Pap. 
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It  having  been  solemnly  resolved  (hat  the  seat  of 
empire  should  be  transCerred  from  the  green  siiores 
of  Pavonia  to  this  delectable  island,  a  vast  multitude 
embarked,  and  migrated  acxdss  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  under  the  guidance  of  OlofTe  the  Dreamer, 
who  was  appointed  protector  or  patron  to  the  new 
settlement. 

And  here  let  me  bear  testimony  to  the  matchless 
honesty  and  magnanimity  of  our-  worthy  forefathers, 
who  purchased  the  soil  of  the  native  Indians  before 
erecting  a  pingle  roof;  a  circumslance  singular  and 
almost  incredible  in  the  annals  of  discovery  and  colo- 
nization. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  southwest 
point  of  the  island,  on  tlie  very  spot  where  the  good 
St  Nicholas  had  appeared  in  the  dream.  Here  they 
built  a  mighty  and  impregnable  fort  and  trading- 
house,  called  FoBT  Amsterdam,  which  stood  on  that 
eminence  at  present  occupied  by  the  cuslom-house, 
with  the  open  space  now  called  the  bowling-green  in 
front. 

Around  this  potent  fortress  was  soon  seen  a  nume- 
rous progeny  of  little  Dutch  houses,  with  tiled  roofs, 
all  which  seemed  most  lovingly  to  nestle  under  its 
walls,  like  a  brood  of  half-fledged  chickens  sheltered 
nnder  the  wings  of  the  motlier  hen.  The  whole  was 
surrounded  by  an  inclosure  of  strong  palisadoes,  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  irruption  of  the  savages, 
who  wandered  in  hordes  about  the  swamps  and  fo- 
rests that  extended  over  those  tracts  of  country  at  pre- 
sent called  Broadway,  Wall-street,  William-street, 
and  Pearl-slreet. 

No  sooner  was  the  colony  once  planted  than  it  took 
root,  and  throve  amazingly;  for  it  would  seem  that 
(his  thrice-bvoured  island  is  like  a  munificent  dung- 
hill, where  every  foreign  weed  finds  kindly  nou- 
rishment, and  soon  shoots  up  and  expands  to  great- 
ness. 

And  now  the  infant  settlement  having  advanced 
in  age  and  stature,  it  was  thought  high  time  it  should 
receive  an  honest  Christian  name,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly called  New-Ahstbrdam.  It  is  true  there  were 
some  advocates  for  the  original  Indian  name,  and 
many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  province  did  long 
continue  to  call  it  by  the  title  of  "  The  Manhaltoes; " 
hut  this  was  discountenanced  by  the  authorities,  as 
being  heathenish  and  savage.  Besides,  it  was  consi- 
dered! an  excellent  and  praiseworthy  measure  to  name 
it  after  a  great  city  of  the  old  world;  as  by  that  means 
it  was  induced  to  emulate  the  greatness  and  renown 
of  its  namesake — in  (he  manner  (hat  little  snivelling 
urchins  are  called  after  great  statesmen,  saints,  and 
worthies,  and  renowned  generals  of  yore,  upon  which 
(hey  all  industriously  copy  their  examples,  and  come 
to  be  very  miglity  men  in  their  day  and  generation. 
The  thriving  state  of  tlie  settlement,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  houses,  gradually  awakened  the  good 
Oloffe  from  a  deep  letliargy,  into  which  he  had  fallen 
after  the  building  of  the  fort.  He  now  began  to  think 
it  was  linie  some  plan  sluHild  be  devised,  on  wliicii 


the  increasing  town  should  be  built.  Summonuig, 
therefore,  his  counsellors  and  coadjutors  together, 
they  took  pipe  in  mouth,  and  forthwith  sunk  into  a 
vei-y  sound  deliberation  on  the  subject. 

At  the* very  outset  of  the  business  an  unexpected 
difference  of  opinion  arose,  and  I  mention  it  with  much 
sorrowing,  as  being  the  first  altercation  on  record  in 
the  councils  of  New-Amsterdam.  It  was  a  breaking 
forth  of  the  grudge  and  heart-burning  that  had  exists 
ed  l)etween  tliose  two  eminent  burghers,  Mynheers 
Tenbroeck  and  Hardenbroeck,  ever  since  their  un- 
luppy  altercation  on  the  coast  of  Bellevue.  The  great 
Hardenbroeck  had  waxed  very  wealthy  and  power- 
ful, from  his  domains,  which  embraced  the  whole 
chain  of  Apolean  mountains  that  stretched  along 
the  gulf  of  Kip's  Bay,  and  from  part  of  which  bis 
descendants  have  been  expelled  in  latter  ages,  by  the 
powerful  clans  of  the  Joneses  and  tlie  Schemier- 
hornes. 

An  ingenious  plan  for  the  city  was  offered  by  Myn- 
heer Tenbroeck,  who  proposed  that  it  should  be  cut 
up  and  intersected  by  canals,  after  the  manner  of  the 
most  admired  cities  in  Holland.  To  (his  Mynheer 
Hardenbroeck  was  diametrically  opposed,  suj^esting 
in  place  thereof,  that  lliey  should  run  out  dodcs  and 
wharfe,  by  means  of  piles,  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
tlie  river,  on  which  the  town  should  be  built.  By 
these  means,  said  he  triumphantly,  shall  we  rescoe  a 
considerable  space  of  territory  from  these  immense 
rivers,  and  build  a  city  tliat  shall  rival  Amsterdam, 
Venice,  or  any  amphibious  city  in  Europe.  To  this 
proposition.  Ten  Broeck  (or  Ten  Breeches)  replied, 
with  a  look  of  as  much  scorn  as  he  could  possibly  as- 
sume. He  cast  the  utmost  censure  upon  Uie  plan  of 
his  antagonist,  as  being  preposterous,  and  against  the 
very  order  of  things,  as  he  would  leave  to  every  true 
Hollander.  "  For  what,"  said  he,  "  is  a  town  with- 
out canals? — it  is  like  a  body  without  veins  and  arte- 
ries, and  must  perish  for  want  of  a  free  cut;ulation  of 
the  vital  fluid." — Tough  Breeches,  on  the  contrary, 
retorted  with  a  sarcasm  upon  his  antagonist,  who  was 
somewhat  of  an  arid,  dry-boned  habit :  he  remarked, 
tliat  as  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  being  necessary 
to  existence.  Mynheer  Ten  Breeches  was  a  living  con- 
tradiction to  his  own  assertion ;  for  every  body  knew 
there  had  not  a  drop  of  blood  circulated  through  his- 
wind-dried  carcass  for  good  ten  years,  and  yet  there- 
was  not  a  greater  busy  body  in  the  whole  colony. 
Personalities  have  seldom  much  effect  in  making  con- 
verts in  argument — nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  man  con- 
vinced of  error  by  being  convicted  of  deformity.  A  t 
least  such  was  not  tlie  case  at  present.  Ten  Breeches 
was  very  acrimonious  in  reply,  and  Tougli  Breeches, 
who  was  a  sturdy  little  man,  and  never  gave  u(» 
the  last  word,  rejoined  with  increasing  spirit — Ten 
Breeches  had  the  advantage  of  tlie  greatest  volubility, 
hut  Tough  Breeches  had  that  invaluable  coat  of  mail 
in  argument  called  obstinacy — Ten  Breeches  had, 
therefore,  the  most  mettle,  but  Tougli  Breeches  the 
best  bottom— so  tliat  though  Ten  Breeches  made  a 
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imHA  clattering  about  his  ears,  and  battered  and 
bdaboned  liim  with  hard  words  and  sound  arga- 
aaii,  yet  Tuugli  Breeches  hnng  on  most  resolutely 
la  ibe  bst.  They  parted,  therefore,  as  is  usual  in 
3i  apaaents  -where  both  parties  are  in  the  right, 
silboet  coining  to  any  conclusion — ^but  they  bitted 
oiotlKr  most  heartily  for  ever  after,  and  a  simi- 
far  breadi  with  that  between  the  houses  of  Capulet 
jsd  Montague  did  ensue  between  the  families  of  Ten 
Breeches  and  Tough  Breeches. 

I  ?roakI  not  fatigue  my  reader  with  these  dull  mat- 
len  of  bet,  but  that  my  doty  as  a  foithful  historian 
re]oircs  that  I  should  be  particulat^-and  in  truth,  as 
I  am  oow  treating  orthe  critical  period,  when  our  city. 
Hie  a  yoong  twig,  first  received  the  twists  and  turns 
Ifaat  have  since  contributed  to  give  it  the  present  plc- 
laresque  irregularity  for  which  it  is  celebrated,  I  can- 
not be  (oo  minute  in  detailing  their  first  causes. 

Alter  the  unhappy  altercation  Ihave  just  mentioned, 
I  do  not  find  that  any  thing  further  was  said  on  the 
ntiject  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  council,  oon- 
SHtiog  of  the  largest  and  oldest  heads  in  the  commu- 
nity, met  regularly  oncea-week,  to  ponder  on  this  mo- 
BMitoQs  subject.  But  either  tliey  were  deterred  by 
the  war  of  words  they  had  witnessed,  or  they  were 
ntfnraily  averse  to  the  exercise  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  consequent  exercise  of  the  brains — certain  it  is, 
the  most  profound  silence  was  maintained— the  ques- 
tion at  usual  lay  on  the  table — the  members  quielly 
■moked  their  pipes,  making  but  few  laws,  without 
ever  enlbrcing  any,  and  in  tlie  mean  time  the  affairs 
of  the  settlement  went  on— as  it  pleased  God. 

As  most  of  the  council  were  but  little  skilled  in  the 
nmiery  of  combinuig  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  they 
drtenaioed  most  j  ud icioosly  not  to  puzzle  either  them- 
ttkra  or  posterity  with  voluminous  records.  Tlie 
Kcrelary,  however,  kept  the  minutes  of  the  council 
with  toierahte  precision,  in  a  lai-ge  vellum  folio,  fast- 
tned  with  massy  brass  clasps  :  the  journal  of  each 
■■eeiin;  consisted  but  of  two  lines,  stating  in  Dutch, 
that  "Ibe  coancil  sat  this  day,  and  smoked  twelve 
p^o,  an  the  affairs  of  the  colony."  By  which  it  ap- 
peal that  the  first  settlers  did  not  regulate  their  time 
by  kaus,  but  pipes,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  mea- 
mr  dbtances  in  HoUand  at  this  very  tune ;  an  ad- 
■inMr  exact  measurement,  as  a  pipe  in  the  mouth 
tt»  aae-bom  Dutchman  b  never  liable  to  those  acci- 
<WiiisaiHi  irrc^ruiariues  tlial  arc  continually  |mlling 
■tiMls  out  of  order. 

In  lUs  manner  did  the  proroutul  council  of  7\r.w- 
AmnMBxM  smoke, and iluze, and |)ondei',  fioin  week 
to  week,  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  iu  what 
■UHKr  Ihey  should  construct  their  infant  settlement 

■xaBKhile,  the  town  took  care  of  itself,  and  like  a 
ttiadf  bnt  which  is  suffered  to  run  about  wild,  un- 
padded by  clouts  and  bandages,  and  other  aboinina- 
(■Hby  which  your  notable  nurses  anil  sas;e  old  wo- 
■™erippleanddLs/i;3fiire  thecliiklren  of  men,  increased 
MfapiJly  in  jtrefi"!!]  and  inagniliide,  that  before  the 
^"Ol IHBgoaiaslers  ha<l  deteriniiie<l  upon  a  plan,  it 


was  too  late  to  put  it  in  execution — whereupon  they 
wisely  abandoned  tlie  subject  altogether. 


CHAPTER  Vn, 

How  the  city  of  New-Amsterdam  waied  great,  under  the  protec- 
tiou  of  Ololfe  the  Dreamer. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  delusive  in  thus 
looking  back,  through  the  long  vista  of  departed  years, 
and  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  fau-y  realms  of  antiquity 
tlut  lie  beyond.  Like  some  goodly  landscape  melt- 
ing mto  distance,  they  receive  a  thousand  charms 
from  their  very  obscurity,  and  the  fancy  delights  to 
fill  up  their  outlmes  with  graces  and  excellencies  of 
its  own  creation.  Thus  beam  on  my  imagination 
tliose  happier  days  of  our  city,  when  as  yet  New-Am- 
sterdam was  a  mere  pastoral  town,  shrouded  in  groves 
of  sycamore  and  willows,  and  surrounded  by  trackless, 
forests  and  wide-spreading  waten,  that  Seemed  to 
shut  out  all  the  cares  and  vanities  of  a  wicked  world. 

In  tliose  days  did  this  embryo  city  present  the  rare 
and  noble  spectacle  of  a  community  governed  without 
laws ;  and  thus  being  left  to  its  own  course,  and  the 
fostering  care  of  Providence,  mcreased  as  rapidly  as 
though  it  had  been  burthened  with  a  dozen  panniers 
full  of  tliose  sage  laws  tliat  are  usually  heaped  on  the 
backs  of  young  cities — in  order  to  make  tliem  grow. 
And  in  this  particular  I  greatly  admire  the  wisdom 
and  sound  ktiowledge  of  human  nature,  displayed  by 
the  sage  Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  and  his  felkiw-legislators. 
For  my  part  I  have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  mankuid 
as  many  of  my  brother  philosophers.  I  do  not  tliink 
poor  human  nature  so  sorry  a  piece  of  workmanship 
as  they  would  make  it  out  to  be;  and  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  man,  if  left  to  him- 
self, would  about  as  regularly  go  right  as  wrong. 
It  is  only  lliis  eternally  sound  in  his  ears  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  go  right,  that  makes  him  go  the  very  reverse. 
The  noble  independence  of  his  nature  revolts  at  this 
intolerable  tyranny  of  law,  and  the  perpetual  inter- 
ference of  oflicious  morality,  whichisever  besetting  bis 
path  with  finger-posts  and  directions  to  "  keep  to  the 
right,  as  the  law  directs;"  and  like  a  spirited  urchui, 
he  turns  directly  contrary,  and  gallops  through  mud 
and  mue,  over  hedges  and  ditches,  merely  to  show 
that  he  is  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  out  of  his  leading-strings. 
And  tliese  opinions  are  amply  substantiated  by  what 
I  have  above  said  of  our  worthy  ancestors ;  who  never 
being  he-preached  and  he-lectured,  and  guided  and 
governed  by  statutes  and  laws  and  by-laws,  as  are 
their  more  enlightened  descendants,  did  one  and  all 
demean  tliemselves  honestly  and  peaceably,  out  of  pure 
ignorance,  or,  in  other  words— because  they  knew  no 
better. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  record  one  of  the  earliest  mea- 
sures of  this  infant  settlement,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
the  piety  of  our  forefathers,  and  lliat,  like  good  Chris- 
tians, they  were  always  ready  to  serve  God,  after 
they  had  first  served   themselves.    Thus,   having 
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quietly  settled  themselves  down,  and  provided  for 
their  own  coinfort,  they  bethought  themselves  of  tes- 
Urying  their  gratitude  to  the  great  and  good  St  Nicho- 
las, for  his  protecting  care,  in  guiding  them  to  this' 
delectable  abode.  To  thb  end  they  built  a  fair  and 
goodly  chapel  within  the  fort,  which  they  consecrated 
to  his  name;  whereupon  he  immediately  took  the 
town  of  New-Amsterdam  under  his  peculiar  patron- 
age, and  he  has  ever  since  been,  and  I  devoutly  hope 
will  ever  be,  the  tutelar  saint  of  this  excellent  city. 

I  am  moreover  told  that  there  is  a  little  legendary 
book,  somewhere  extant,  written  in  Low  Dutch, 
which  says,  that  the  image  of  this  renowned  saint, 
which  whilome  graced  the  bowsprit  of  the  Goede 
Yrouw,  was  elevated  in  front  of  this  chapel,  in  the 
very  centre  of  what  in  modern  days  is  called  the 
Bowling-Green.  And  the  legend  further  treats  of 
divers  miracles  wrought  by  the  mighty  pipe,  which 
the  saint  held  in  his  mouth ;  a  whiff  of  which  was  a 
sovereign  cure  for  an  indigestion — an  invaluable  relic 
in  this  colony  of  brave  trenchermen.  As,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  most  diligent  search,  I  cannot  lay  my 
hands  upon  this  little  book,  I  must  confess  that  I  en- 
tertain considerable  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Thus  benignly  fostered  by  the  good  St  Nicholas, 
the  burghers  of  New-Anislerdam  beheld  their  settle- 
ment increase  in  magnitude  and  population,  and  soon 
become  the  metropolis  of  divers  settlements,  and  an 
extensive  territory.  Already  had  the  disastrous  pride 
of  colonies  and  dependencies,  those  banes  of  a  sound- 
hearted  empire,  entered  into  their  imaginations ;  and 
Fort  Aurania  on  the  Hudson,  Fort  Nassau  on  the 
Delaware,  and  Fort  Goed  Hoop  on  the  Connecticut- 
river,  seemed  to  be  the  darlmg  offspring  of  the  vene- 
rable council.  ■  Thus  prosperously,  to  all  appearance, 
did  the  province  of  New-Netherlands  advance  in 
power;  and  the  early  history  of  its  metropolis  pre- 
sents a  fair  page,  unsullied  by  crime  or  calamity. 

Hordes  of  painted  savages  still  lurked  about  the 
tangled  forests  and  rich  bottoms  of  the  unsettled  part 
of  the  island — the  hunter  pitched  his  rude  bower  of 
skins  and  bark  beside  the  rills  that  ran  through  the 
cool  and  shady  glens,  while  here  and  there  might  be 
seen  on  some  sunny  knoll,  a  group  of  Indian  wig- 
wams, whose  smoke  arose  above  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  floated  in  the  transparent  atmosphere.  By 
degrees  a  mutual  good-will  had  grown  up  between 
these  wandering  beings  and  the  burghers  of  New- 
Amsterdam.  Our  benevolent  forefathers  endeavoured 
as  much  as  possible  to  ameliorate  their  ntualion,  by 

'  The  province,  about  this  lime,  extended  on  the  north  to  Fort 
Aurania,  or  Oran!;e  ( now  the  city  of  Albany ),  situated  aboat  160 
miles  up  the  Hodsoa-riTrr.  Indeed  the  province  claimed  quite 
to  the  river  St  Lawrence ;  bat  this  claim  vras  not  much  insisted  on 
at  the  time,  as  the  country  beyond  Fort  Aurania  was  a  perfect 
wUdemess.  On  the  south,  the  province  reached  to  Fort  Nassau, 
on  the  south  river,  since  called  the  Deliwarc-~and  on  the  east  it 
extended  to  the  Varshe  (or  fresh)  river,  now  the  Connecticut. 
On  this  last  frontier  was  likewise  erected  a  fort  or  Iradinx-bouse, 
much  about  the  spot  where  at  present  is  situated  the  pleasant  town 
of  Hartford.  Tliis  was  called  Fort  Goed  iloo|i  ( or  Good  Hope ), 
and  was  intended  as  weB  for  the  purpose  of  trade  as  of  defence. 


giving  them  gin,  mm,  and  glass  beads,  in  exchange 
for  their  peltries;  for  it  seems  the  kind-hearted  Dutch- 
men had  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  their  savage 
neighbours,  on  account  of  their  being  pleasant  men 
to  trade  with  and  iitUe  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  a 
bargain. 

Now  and  then  a  crew  of  these  half  human  sons  of 
the  forest  would  make  their  appearance  in  the  sireeLs 
of  New-Amsterdam,  fantastically  painted,  and  deco- 
rated with  beads  and  flaunting  feathers,  sauntering 
about  with  an  air  of  listless  indifference — sometimes 
in  the  market-place  instructing  the  little  Dutch  boys 
in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow — at  other  times,  in- 
flamed with  liquor,  swa^rering  and  whooping  and 
yelling  about  the  town  like  so  many  flends,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  all  the  good  wives,  who  would  hurry 
their  children  into  the  house,  fasten  the  doors,  and 
throw  water  upon  the  enemy  from  the  garret  win- 
dows. It  is  worthy  of  mention  here,  that  our  fore- 
fathers were  very  particular  in  holding  up  these  wikl 
men  as  excellent  domestic  examples — and  for  reasons 
that  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  master  Ogil- 
by,  who  tells  us,  that "  for  the  least  offence  the  bride- 
groom soundly  beats  his  wife  and  turns  her  out  of 
doors,  and  marries  another,  insomuch  that  some  of 
them  have  every  year  a  new  wife."  Whether  this 
awful  examine  had  any  influence  or  not,  liistory  does 
not  mention ;  but  it  is  certain  tliat  our  grandmothers 
were  miracles  of  fidelity  and  obedience. 

True  it  is,  that  the  good  understanding  between 
our  ancestors  and  their  savage  neighbours  was  liable 
to  occasional  interruptions,  and  I  have  heard  my 
grandmother,  who  was  a  very  wise  old  woman,  and 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  these  parts,  tell  a  long 
story,  of  a  winter's  evening,  about  a  battle  between 
the  New-Amsterdammers  and  the  Indians,  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peach  War,  and 
which  took  place  near  a  peach  orchard,  in  a  dark 
glen,  which  for  a  long  while  went  by  the  name  of 
Murderer's  Valley. 

The  legend  of  this  sylvan  war  was  long  current 
among  the  nurses,  old  wives,  and  other  ancient  chro- 
niclers of  the  place;  but  lime  and  improvement  have 
almost  obliterated  both  the  tradition  and  the  scene  of 
battle;  for  what  was  once  the  biood-stamed  valley  is 
now  in  the  centre  of  this  populous  city,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Dey-street. 

The  accumulating  wealth  and  consequence  of  New- 
Amsterdam  and  its  dependencies  at  length  awakened 
the  tender  solicitude  of  tlie  mother  country;  who 
flnding  it  a  thriving  and  opulent  colony,  and  that  it 
promised  to  yield  great  proGt  and  no  trouble,  all  at 
once  became  wonderfully  anxious  about  Us  safety, 
and  began  to  load  it  with  tokens  of  regard,  in  tlie 
same  manner  that  your  knowing  people  are  sure  to 
overwhelm  rich  relalions  with  their  affection  and  lov- 
ing kindness. 

The  usual  marks  of  protection  shown  by  mother 
countries  to  wealthy  colonies  were  forthwith  mani- 
fiested— the  first  care  always  being  to  send  rulers  to 
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tke  nnr  seUIement,  with  orders  to  squeeze  as  much 
RftBoe  botn  it  as  it  will  yield.  Accordingly,  in  the 
yevofNT  Lord  4639,  Mynheer  Woutek  Yam  Twii^ 
Ln  «s  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Nieuw- 
Sedoiandts,  onder  the  commissiou  and  control  of 
liarBigb  Migfatioesses  the  Lords  States-General  of 
Otroited  Netherlands,  and  the  privileged  West  In- 
ii  Company. 

Ilii  renowned  old  gentleman  arrived  at  New-Am- 
sferdam  in  the  merry  month  of  June,  the  sweetest 
■HBlh  in  all  the  year;  when  Dan  Apollo  seems  to 
dance  up  the  transparent  firmament — when  the  robin, 
te  ifarnsh,  and  a  thousand  otlier  wanton  songsters 
■ake  the  woods  to  resound  with  amorous  ditties,  and 
UKimnrioiis  tittle  boblincon  revels  among  the  clover- 
Uoaomtof  the  meadows — all  which  happy  coinci- 
dence pemaded  the  old  dames  of  New-Amsterdam, 
who  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  foretelling  events,  that 
Ibis  was  to  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  administra- 
tiao. 

Bat  as  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  consequence 
of  the  first  Datcb  governor  of  the  great  province  of 
NicHw-^ederiandts  to  be  thus  scurvily  introduced  at 
Ike  end  of  a  chapter,  I  will  put  an  end  to  this  second 
:  of  my  history,  that  I  may  nsher  him  in  with  be- 
;  digaity  Ib  the  beginning  of  my  next. 


BOOK  in. 

n  unci  s  ncoisED  tbi  coldkn  beign  op  wodtii  tin 
Twiu-ia. 


CHAPTERL 

af1heRii0inHd  Wooter  Van  TwiUer,  hn  impar^teled  virtues— 
m  likcwBr  tm  imotteiable  madom  In  the  law  caae  ot  WaaUe 
idhaaakoTCB  and  Barent  Bleecker— and  the  great  admiration 
rf  Ae  public  Siereat. 

GuBTocs  and  very  much  to  be  commiserated  is 
dK  taA  of  the  feefing  historian,  who  writes  the  his- 
Ivy  of  Us  native  land.  If  it  (all  to  his  lot  to  be  the 
■i  reender  of  calamity  or  crime,  the  mournful  page 
■  wMcred  with  his  lean — nor  can  he  recall  the  most 
fM^OMH  and  Miasfiil  era,  without  a  melancholy  sigh 
•  Itt  leflectioa  that  it  has  passed  away  for  ever!  I 
km  aot  whether  it  be  owing  to  an  immoderate  love 
fcj(  Uk  ampticity  of  former  limes,  or  lo  that  certain 
fuutrntm  of  heart  incident  to  all  S4>ntimenlal  liisto- 
raM;batI  candkliy  confess  that  I  cannot  look  back 
OB  lheka|ipier  days  of  our  city,  which  I  now  describe, 
t  a  deep  dejection  of  the  spirits.  With  falter- 
ld»I  withdraw  llie  curtain  of  oblivion  that 
fieib  Uk  aodest  merit  of  our  ancestors,  and  as  their 
%B(sriK  lo  ray  mental  vision,  humble  myself  be- 
fen  Ike  nighty  shades. 

Sack  are  my  feeling  when  I  revisit  the  family 
HHian  of  the  Knickerbockers,  and  spend  a  lonely 
ta»  in  the  chamber  where  hang  the  portraits  of  my 
f'lifrtiij^  skronded  in  dust,  like  the  forms  they  re- 


present. With  pious  reverence  do  I  gaze  on  the 
countenances  of  those  renowned  burghers,  who  have 
preceded  me  in  the  steady  march  of  existence — whose 
sober  and  temperate  blood  now  meanders  through 
my  veins,  flowing  slower  and  slower  in  its  feeble 
conduits,  imtil  its  ctirrent  shall  soon  be  stopped  for 
ever! 

These,  say  I  to  myself,  are  but  frail  memorials  of 
the  mighty  men  who  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  pa- 
triarchs ;  but  who,  alas !  have  long  smce  mouldered 
in  that  tomb,  towards  which  ray  steps  are  insensibly 
and  irresistibly  hastenmg!  As  I  pace  the  darkened 
chamber  and  lose  myself  in  melancholy  musings,  the 
shadowy  images  around  me  almost  seem  to  steal  once 
more  into  existence — their  countenances  to  assmne 
the  animation  of  life — their  eyes  to  pursue  me  in 
every  movement !  Carried  away  by  the  delusions  of 
fancy,  I  almost  imagine  myself  surrounded  by  the 
shades  of  the  departed,  and  holding  sweet  converse 
with  the  worthies  of  antiquity!  Ah,  hapless  Die- 
drich!  born  in  a  degenerate  age,  abandoned  to  the 
buffetings  of  fortune — a  stranger  and  a  weary  pilgrim 
in  thy  native  land — blest  with  no  weeping  wife,  nor 
family  of  helpless  children;  but  doomed  to  wander 
neglected  through  those  crowded  streets,  and  elbow- 
ed by  foreign  upstarts  from  those  fair  abodes,  where 
once  thine  ancestors  held  sovereign  empire! 

Let  me  not,  however,  lose  the  historian  in  the 
man,  nor  suffer  the  doting  recollections  of  age'  to 
overcome  me,  while  dwelling  with  fond  garrulity  on 
the  virtuous  days  of  the  patriarchs— on  those  sweet 
days  of  simplicity  and  ease,  which  never  more  w9l 
dawn  on  the  lovely  island  of  M anna-hata ! 

The  renowned  Wouter  (or  Waller)  Van  TwiUer 
was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Dutch  burgomas- 
ters, who  had  successively  dozed  away  their  lives,  and 
grown  fat  upon  the  bench  of  magistracy  in  Rotterdam, 
and  who  had  comported  themselves  with  such  singu- 
lar wisdom  and  propriety  that  they  were  never  either 
heard  or  talked  of— whicb,  next  to  being  onhrersally 
applauded,  should  be  the  object  of  ambition  of  all  sage 
magbtrates  and  rulers. 

His  surname  of  Twiller  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  original  Twijfer,  which  in  English  means 
DoHbt«r;  a  name  admirably  descriptive  of  his  delibe- 
rative halxts.  For  though  he  was  a  man  shnt  up 
within  hfanself  like  an  oyster,  and  of  such  a  profotmdiy 
reflective  turn,  that  he  scarcely  ever  spoke  except  in 
monosyllables,  yet  did  he  never  make  up  his  mind  on 
any  doubtful  point.  This  was  clearly  accounted  for 
by  his  adherents,  who  affirmed  that  he  always  con- 
ceived every  subject  on  so  comprehensive  a  scale,  that 
he  had  not  room  in  his  head  to  turn  it  over  and  exa- 
mine both  sides  of  it;  so  that  he  always  remained  in 
doubt,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  astonishing  mag- 
nitude of  his  ideas! 

There  are  two  opposite  ways  by  which  some  men 
get  into  notice— one  by  talfcuig  a  vast  deal  and  think- 
ing a  little,  and  the  other  by  holdfatg  thdr  tongues 
and  not  thinking  at  all.  By  the  first,  many  a  vaponr- 
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ing,  superffciai  pretender  acqnires  the  reputation  of  a 
man  of  quick  parts— by  the  other,  many  a  vacant 
dunderpate,  like  Ibe  owl,  the  stupidest  of  birds,  comes 
to  be  complimented  by  a  discerning  world  with  all 
the  attributes  of  wisdom.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  mere 
casual  remark,  which  I  would  not  for  the  universe 
have  it  thought  I  apply  to  Governor  Van  Twiller.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  wise  Dutchman,  for  he 
never  said  a  foolish  thing— and  of  such  invincible  gra- 
vity, that  he  was  never  known  to  laugh,  or  even  to 
smile,  through  the  course  of  a  long  and  prosperous 
life.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  there  never  was  a 
matter  proposed,  however  simple,  and  on  which  your 
common  narrow-minded  mortals  would  rashly  deter- 
mine at  the  first  glance,  but  the  renowned  Wonter 
put  on  a  mighty  mysterious  vacant  kind  of  look,  shook 
his  capacious  head,  and  having  smoked  for  five  mi- 
nutes with  redoubled  earnestness,  sagely  observed, 
that  "  he  had  his  doubts  about  the  matter"— which 
in  process  of  time  gained  him  the  character  of  a  man 
slow  of  belief,  and  not  easily  unposed  on. 

The  person  of  this  illustrious  old  gentleman  was 
as  regularly  formed,  and  nobly  proportioned,  as 
though  it  had  been  moulded  by  the  hands  of  some 
cunning  Dutch  statuary  as  a  model  of  majesty  and 
lordly  grandeur.  He  was  exactly  five  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  and  six  feet  five  inches  in  circumference. 
His  head  was  a  perfect  sphere,  and  of  such  stupendous 
dimensions,  that  Dame  Nature,  with  all  her  sex's  in- 
genuity, would  have  been  puzzled  to  construct  a  nedc 
capable  of  supporting  it;  wherefore  she  wisely  declin- 
ed the  attempt,  and  settled  it  firmly  on  the  top  of  his 
back  bone,  just  between  the  shoulders.  His  body 
was  of  an  oblong  form,  particularly  capacious  at  bot- 
tom; wiiich  was  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  seeing 
that  he  was  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  and  very  averse 
to  the  idle  labour  of  walking.  His  legs,  though 
exceeding  short,  were  sturdy  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  they  had  to  sustain;  so  that  when  erect,  he 
bad  not  a  little  the  appearance  of  a  robustious  beer- 
barrel,  standing  on  skids.  His  Eace,  that  infallible 
index  of  the  mind,  presented  a  vast  expanse,  perfectly 
unfurrowed  or  deformed  by  any  of  those  lines  and 
angles  which  disfigure  the  human  countenance  with 
what  is  termed  expression.  Two  small  gray  eyes 
twinkled  feebly  in  the  midst,  like  two  stars  of  lesser 
magnitude  in  a  hazy  firmament;  and  his  fullfed 
cheeks,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  toll  of  every 
thing  that  went  into  his  mouth,  were  curiously  mot- 
tled and  streaked  witii  dusky  red,  like  a  Spitzenbei^ 
apple. 

His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily 
took  his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an 
hour  to  each;  he  smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours; 
and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the  fonr-and- 
twenty.  Such  was  the  renowned  Wouter  Yan 
Twiller — a  true  philosopher;  for  his  mind  was  either 
elevated  above,  or  tranqnilly  settled  below,  Ibe  cares 
and  perplexities  of  this  world.  He  had  lived  in  it  for 
years,  without  feeling  the  least  curiosity  to  know 


whether  the  sun  revolved  round  it,  or  it  round  the 
sun;  and  he  had  watched,  for  at  least  half  a  century, 
the  smoke  curiing  from  his  pipe  to  the  ceiling,  without 
once  troubling  his  head  with  any  of  those  numerous 
theories  by  which  a  philosopher  would  have  perplex- 
ed his  brain,  in  accounting  for  its  rismg  above  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

In  his  council  he  presided  with  great  state  and  so- 
lemnity. He  sat  in  a  huge  chair  of  solid  oak  hewn  in 
the  celebrated  forest  of  the  Hague,  fabricated  by  an 
experienced  Timmerman  of  Amsterdam,  and  curious- 
ly carved  about  the  arms  and  feet  into  imitations  of 
gigantic  eagle's  claws.  Instead  of  a  sceptre  he  swayed 
a  long  Turkish  pipe,  wrought  with  jasmin  and  amber, 
wliich  had  been  presented  to  a  stadtholder  of  Holland, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  one  of  the  petty 
Barbary  powers. — In  this  stately  chair  would  he  sit, 
and  this  magnificent  pipe  would  he  smoke,  shaking 
hb  right  knee  with  a  constant  motion,  and  fixing  bis 
eye  for  hours  together  upon  a  little  printofAmsterdam, 
which  hung  in  a  black  frame  against  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  council-chamber.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  said, 
that  when  any  deliberation  of  extraordinary  length 
and  intricacy  was  on  the  carpet,  the  renowned  Wonter 
would  absolutely  shut  his  eyes  for  full  two  hours  at  a 
time,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  external  ob- 
jects— at  such  times  the  internal  commotion  of  his 
mind  was  evinced  by  certain  regular  guttural  sounds, 
which  bis  admirers  declared  were  merely  the  noise  of 
conflict,  made  by  his  contending  doubts  and  opi- 
nions. 

It  is  with  infinite  difficulty  I  have  been  enabled  lo 
collect  these  biographical  anecdotes  of  the  great  man 
under  consideration.  The  foots  respecting  him  were 
so  scattered  and  vague,  and  divers  of  them  so  ques- 
tionable in  point  of  authenticity,  that  I  have  had  to 
give  up  the  seardi  after  many,  and  decline  the  ad- 
mission of  still  more,  which  would  have  tended  to 
heighten  the  colouring  of  his  portrait. 

I  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  delineate  fully  the 
person  and  habits  of  the  renowned  Van  Twiller,  from 
the  consideration  that  he  was  not  only  the  first,  bot 
also  the  best  governor  that  ever  presided  over  this 
ancient  and  re^tectaUe  province;  yea,  so  tranquil 
and  benevolent  was  his  reign,  that  I  do  not  find 
throughout  the  whole  of  it  a  single  instance  of  any 
offender  being  brought  to  punishment — a  most  indo- 
bitable  sign  of  a  merdtul  governor,  and  a  case  un- 
paralleled, excepting  in  the  rdgn  of  the  illustrioos 
King  Log,  from  whom,  it  is  hinted,  the  renowned 
Van  Twiller  was  a  lineal  descendant. 

The  very  outset  of  the  career  of  tMs  «xcellent  ma- 
gistrate was  distinguished  by  an  example  of  legal  acu- 
men, that  gave  fiattering  presage  of  a  wise  and  equi- 
table administration.  The  morning  after  he  had  been 
solemnly  installed  in  office,  and  while  be  was  making 
his  breakf^t  from  a  prodigious  earthen  dish,  filled 
with  milk  and  Indian  pudding,  he  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  appearance  of  (me  Wandle  Sdwon- 
hoven,a  very  important  old  bun^jier  of  New-Amtter- 
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to,  vho  complained  bitterly  of  one  Barent  Bleecker, 

inawfa  as  he  Traudulently  refused  to  come  to  a 

MfllaMDt  of  accounts,  seeing  that  there  was  a  heavy 

Uaee  in  favour  of  the  said  Wandle.   Governor  Van 

Tvfler,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  a  man  of  few 

nris;  be  was  likewise  a  mortal  enemy  to  moKi- 

jhmf  writings — or  to  being  disturbed  at  his  break- 

ta.  Having  listened  attentively  to  the  statement  of 

Wadle  Scfaoonboven,  giving  an  occasional  grunt  as 

ke  dioTeBed  a  spoonftil  of  Indian  pudding  into  his 

■wlb — either  as  a  sign  that  he  relished  the  dish  or 

coBftebended  the  story— he  called  unto  him  his 

fr^^Mr ;  and  pulling  out  of  his  breeches-pocket  a 

bige  jack-knife,  dispatched  it  after  the  defendant 

M  a  smnmons,  accompanied  by  his  tobacco-box  as  a 

mrranU 

lliissiiinniary  process  was  as  effectual  in  those  simple 

4iys  at  was  the  seal-ring  of  the  great  Haroan  Alras- 

cUd  among  Ihe  true  believers.  The  two  parties  being 

♦nafronted  before  him,  each  produced  a  book  of  ac- 

cooDls,  written  in  a  language  and  character  that  would 

Imn  puzzled  any  but  a  High  Dutch  commentator,  or 

a  leaned  decipherer  of  Egyptian  obelisks,  to  un- 

Tbe  sage  Wonter  took  them  one  after  tlte 

r,  and  having  poised  them  in  his  hands,  and  at- 

'  counted  the  number  of  leaves,  fell  straight- 

mtf  mto  a  very  great  doubt,  and  smoked  for  half  an 

Iot  vithont  saying  a  word;  at  length,  laying  bis 

fapr  beside  bis  nose,  and  shutting  his  eyes  for  a 

■aMcat,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  just  caught  a 

flMeidea  by  the  tail,  he  slowly  took  his  pipe  from 

tilnioath,  puiTcd  forth  a  column  uf  tobacco  smoke, 

ad  with  marvellous  gravity  and  solemnity  prunomic- 

cA— that,  having  carefully  counted  the  leaves,  and 

woi^ted  the  books,  it  was  found  thai  one  wasjiist  as 

Ikickaiid  as  heavy  as  the  other— Ihei-efore  it  was  the 

Int  opinioQ  of  the  court  that  the  accounts  were 

CfBfly  balanced — therefore  Wandle  should  give  lia- 

KBl  a  receipt,  and  IJarent  should  give  Wandle  a  re- 

ee^— and  tJie  constable  should  pay  the  costs. 

This  decision  being  straightway  made  known,  dif- 
hnd  general  joy  throughout  New-Amsterdam,  for 
lkepea|)leiDimediatelY[)erceived  that  they  had  a  very 
wm  and  equitable  ma|.;i5trale  to  rule  over  them. 
!■  ib  bappi&t  effect  was,  that  not  another  law-suit 
tak  place  throughout  the  whole  of  his  administraiion 
— aad  the  office  of  constable  fell  into  such  decay,  that 
tkBcms  not  one  of  those  losel  scouts  known  in  the 
pmiHeitir  many  years.  I  am  the  more  parliciilar 
iadvdEag  on  this  transaction,  not  only  because  I 
iil«Me  of  the  most  sage  and  righteous  judgments 
,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  modern 
I;  but  l)ccause  it  was  a  remarkable  event 
in  Cbe  bklmj  of  the  renowned  Wouter — being  the 
tatf  time  he  was  ever  known  to  come  to  a  decision  in 
lie  vMe  coarse  of  liis  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Containing  tome  account  ot  tlie  grand  council  of  New-Anuler- 
dam ;  as  also  divers  especial  good  philosophical  reasons  why  an 
alderman  should  be  fat— with  other  particulars  touching  th« 
stale  of  the  province. 

In  treating  of  the  early  gOTemers  otthe  province,  I 
must cautionmy  readers  against  confounding  them, 
in  point  of  dignity  and  power,  with  those  worthy 
gentlemen,  who  are  whimsically  denominated  go- 
vernors in  this  enlightened  republic — a  set  of  unhappy 
victims  of  popularity,  who  are  in  fact  the  most  de- 
pendent, hen-pecked  beings  in-  the  community : 
doomed  to  bear  the  secret  goadings  and  corrections 
of  their  own  party,  and  the  sneers  and  revilings  of 
the  whole  world  beside. — Set  up,  like  geese  at 
Christmas  holidaj's,  to  be  pelted  and  shot  at  by  every 
whipster  and  vagabond  in  the  land.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Dutch  governors  enjoyed  that  uncontrolled  aa- 
tbority,  vested  in  all  conmianders  of  distant  colonies 
or  territories.  Tbey  were  in  a  manner  absolute  des- 
pots in  their  little  domains,  lording  it,  if  so  disposed, 
over  both  law  and  gospel,  and  accountable  to  none 
but  the  motlier  country ;  which  it  is  well  known  is 
astonishingly  deaf  to  all  complaints  against  its  go- 
vernors, provided  they  discharge  the  main  duty  of 
their  station — squeezing  out  a  good  revenue.  This 
hint  will  be  of  importance,  to  prevent  my  readers 
from  being  seized  with  doubt  and  incredulity,  when- 
ever, in  the  course  of  this  authentic  tiistory,  they  en- 
counter the  nncommon  circimislance  of  a  governor 
acting  with  uidependence,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  the  multitude. 

To  assist  the  doubtful  Wouter  in  the  arduous  bu- 
siness of  legislation,  a  board  of  magistrates  was  ap- 
pointed, which  presided  immediately  over  the  police. 
This  potent  body  consisted  of  a  schout  of  bailiff,  with 
powers  between  tliose  of  the  present  mayor  and  she- 
riff—five hurgermeesters,  who  were  equivalent  to  al- 
dermen, and  five  schepens,  who  ofGciated  as  scrubs, 
sub-devils,  or  bottle-holders  to  the  hurgermeesters; 
in  the  same  manner  as  do  assistant  aklermen  to  their 
principals  at  the  present  day;  it  being  theur  duty  to 
fill  the  pipes  of  the  k>rdly  hurgermeesters;  to  hunt 
the  markets  for  delicacies  for  corporation-dinners; 
and  to  discharge  such  other  little  offices  of  kindness 
as  were  occasionally  required.  It  was,  moreover^ 
tacitly  tmderstood,  though  not  specifically  enjoined, 
that  they  sbotdd  consider  themselves  as  butts  for  the 
blunt  wits-  of  the  hurgermeesters,  and  should  laugh 
most  heartily  at  all  then-  jokes;  but  this  last  was  a 
duty  as  rarely  called  in  action  in  those  days  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  was  shortly  remitted  entirely,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tragical  death  of  a  fat  little  sdiepen — 
who  actually  died  of  suffocation  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  force  a  laugh  at  one  of  Borgermeester  Van 
Zandt's  best  jokes. 

In  return  for  these  humble  serrices,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  say  yes  and  no  at  the  council  board,  and  to 
have  that  enviable  privilege,  the  run  of  the  public 
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kitchen— being  gradoiuly  permitted  to  eat,  and  drink, 
and  smoke,  at  all  those  snag  junketings,  and  public 
gormandizings,  for  which  the  ancient  magistrates 
were  equally  famous  with  their  modem  successors. 
The  post  of  schepen,  therefore,  like  that  of  assistant 
alderman,  was  eagerly  coveted  by  all  your  burghers 
of  a  certain  description,  who  have  a  huge  relish  for 
good  feeding,  and  an  humUe  ambition  to  be  great 
men,  in  a  small  way — who  thirst  after  a  little  brief 
authority,  that  shall  render  them  the  terror  of  the 
alms-house,  and  the  bridewell— that  shall  enable 
them  to  lord  it  over  obsequious  poverty,  vagrant  vice, 
outcast  prostitution,  and  hunger-driven  dishonesty — 
that  shall  ^ve  to  their  beck  a  hound-like  pack  of 
catch-poles  and  bum-bailiffs — tenfold  greater  rogues 
than  the  culprits  they  hunt  down ! — My  readers  will 
excuse  this  sudden  warmth,  which  I  cmifess  is  unbe- 
coming of  a  grave  historian — but  I  have  a  mortal  anti- 
pathy to  catch-poles,  bum-bailiffs,  and  little  great  men. 

The  ancient  magistrates  of  this  city  corresponded 
with  those  of  the  present  time  no  less  in  form,  ma- 
gnitude, and  intellect,  than  in  prerc^tive  and  pri- 
vilege. The  burgomasters,  like  our  aldermen,  were 
generally  chosen  by  weight — and  not  only  the  weight 
of  the  body,  but  likewise  the  weight  of  the  head.  It 
is  a  maxim  practically  observed  in  all  sound  thinking, 
r^ular  cities,  that  an  alderman  should  be  fat — and 
the  wisdom  of  this  can  be  proved  to  a  certainty.  That 
the  body  is  in  some  measure  an  image  of  the  mind,  or 
rather  that  the  mind  is  moulded  to  the  body,  like 
noelted  lead  to  the  clay  in  which  it  is  cast,  has  been 
insisted  on  by  many  philosofAers,  who  have  made 
human  nature  theu:  peculiar  study — For  as  a  learned 
gentlnnan  of  om-  own  city  observes,  "there  is  a  con- 
stant relation  between  the  moral  character  of  all  in- 
telligent creatures,  and  their  physical  constitution— 
between  their  habits  and  the  structure  of  their  bo- 
dies." Thus  we  see,  that  a  lean,  spare,  diminutive 
body,  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  petulant,  restless, 
meddling  mind — either  the  mind  wears  down  the 
body  by  its  continual  motion;  or  else  the  body,  not 
affording  the  mind  suffident  house-room,  keeps  it 
continually  in  a  state  of  fretfnlness,  tossing  and  wor- 
rying about  from  the  uneasiuess  of  its  situation. 
Whereas  your  round,  sleek,  fat,  unwieldy  perifriiery 
is  ever  attended  by  a  mind  like  itself,  tranqdl,  torpid, 
and  at  ease;  and  we  may  always  observe,  that  your 
well-fed,  robustious  burghers,  are  in  general  very 
tenaeions  of  their  ease  and  comfort ;  being  great  ene- 
mies to  noise,  discord,  and  disturbance— and  surely 
none  are  more  likely  to  study  the  public  tranquillity 
than  those  who  are  so  careful  of  their  own.  Who 
ever  hears  of  fat  men  beading  a  riot,  or  herding  to- 
gether in  turbulent  mobs? — no — no — it  is  your  lean, 
hungry  men,  who  are  continually  worrying  society 
and  setting  the  whole  community  by  the  ears. 

The  divine  Plato,  whose  doctrines  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  by  philosophers  of  the  present  age, 
allows  to  every  man  tliree  souls— one,  immortal  and 
rational,  seated  in  the  twain,  that  it  may  everiook  and 


regulate  the  body — a  second,  consisting  of  the  surly 
and  u-asdble  passions,  which,  like  belligerent  powers, 
lie  encamped  around  the  heart — a  third,  mortal  and 
sensual,  destitute  of  reason,  gross  and  brutal  in  its 
propensities,  and  enchained  in  the  belly,  that  it  may 
not  disturb  ttie  divine  soul  by  its  ravenous  bowlings. 
Now,  according  to  this  excellent  theory,  what  can  be 
more  clear,  than  that  your  fat  alderman  is  most  likely 
to  have  tlie  most  regular  and  well-conditioned  mind  7 
Ilis  head  is  like  a  huge  spherical  chamber,  containing 
a  prodigious  mass  of  soft  brains,  whereon  the  rational 
soul  lies  softly  and  snugly  couched,  as  on  a  feather^ 
bed ;  and  the  eyes,  which  are  the  windows  of  the 
bed-chamber,  are  usually  half  dosed,  that  its  slumber- 
ings  may  not  be  disturbed  by  external  objects.  A 
mind  thus  comfortably  lodged,  and  protected  from 
disturbance,  is  manifestly  most  likely  to  perform  its 
functions  with  regularity  and  ease.  By  dint  of  good 
feeding,  moreover,  the  mortal  and  malignant  soul, 
which  is  confined  in  the  belly,  and  which,  by  its  rag- 
ing and  roaring,  puts  the  irritable  soul  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  heart  in  an  intolerable  passion,  and 
thus  renders  men  crusty  and  quarrelsome  when  hun- 
gry, is  completely  pacified,  silenced,  and  put  to  rest 
—whereupon  a  host  of  honest  good-fellow  qualities 
and  kind-hearted  affections,  which  had  lain  perdue, 
silly  peeping  out  of  the  loopholes  of  the  heart,  finding 
this  Cerberus  asleep,  do  phidi  up  their  qmrits,  turn 
out  one  and  all  in  their  holiday  suits,  and  gambol  up 
and  down  the  diaphragm— disposing  their  possessor  to 
laughter,  good  humour,  and  a  thousand  friendly  of- 
fices towards  his  fellow-mortals. 

As  a  board  of  magbtrates,  formed  on  this  model, 
think  but  very  little,  they  are  the  less  likely  to  differ 
and  wrangle  about  favourite  opinions — and  as  they  ge- 
nerally transact  business  upon  a  hearty  dinner,  they 
are  naturally  disposed  to  be  lenient  and  indulgent  in 
the  administration  of  their  du  ties.  Charlemagne  was 
consdous  of  this,  and,  therefore,  (a  pitiful  measure, 
for  which  I  can  never  forgive  him)  ordered  in  his  car- 
tularies, that  no  judge  should  hold  a  court  of  justice, 
except  in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach  :  a  role 
whidi,  I  warrant,  bore  hard  upon  all  the  poor  culprits 
in  his  kingdom.  The  more  enlightened  and  humane 
generation  of  the  present  day  have  taken  an  opposite 
course,  and  have  so  managed,  that  the  aldermen  are 
the  best  fed  men  in  the  community ;  feasting  lostUy 
on  the  fat  tbiugsof  the  land,  and  gorging  so  heartily 
oysters  and  turtles,  that  in  pi-ocess  of  time  they  acquire 
tlie  activity  of  the  one,  and  the  form,  the  waddle,  and 
the  green  fat  of  the  other.  The  consequence  is,  as  I 
have  just  said,  these  luxurious  feastings  do  produce 
such  a  dulcet  equanimity  and  repose  of  the  soul,  ra- 
tional and  irrational,  that  their  transactions  are  pro- 
verbial for  unvarying  monotony— and  the  pFofoiuid 
laws,  which  they  enact  in  their  dozing  moments,  amid 
the  labours  of  digestion,  are  quietly  suffered  to  remain 
as  dead  letters,  and  never  enforced  when  awake.  In 
a  word,  your  fair  round-bellied  burgomaster,  like  a 
full-fed  mastiff,  dozes  quietly  at  the  house-door,  al- 
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vajsit  home,  and  always  al  hand  to  watch  over  its 
idMf-bat  as  to  electing  a  lean,  meddling  candidate 
to  tiK  office,  as  has  now  and  then  been  done,  I  would 
■  ton  pat  a  greyhound  to  watch  the  Itouse,  or  a  race- 
base  to  drag  an  ox-wa^on. 

The  burgomasters,  then,  as  I  have  already  men- 
lined,  were  wisely  chosen  by  weight,  and  the  sche- 
peH,  or  assistant  aldermen,  were  appointed  to  attend 
i|MQ  tbem,  and  help  them  eat ;  but  the  latter,  in  the 
ORBse  of  time,  when  they  had  been  fed  and  fattened 
iaio  soffident  bulk  of  body  and  drowsiness  of  brain, 
became  very  eligible  candidates  for  the  burgomasters' 
dtairs,  having  £airly  eaten  themselves  mto  office,  as  a 
BHBse  eats  his  way  into  a  comfortable  lodgment  in 
a  goodly,  Uue-nosed,  skimmed-milk,  New-England 
cheese. 

Nodui^  could  equal  the  profound  deliberations  that 
took  pUee  between  the  renowned  Wouter  and  these 
his  worthy  compeers,  unless  it  be  those  of  some  of 
oar  modem  corporations.  They  would  sit  for  hours 
smoking  and  dazing  over  public  affairs,  without  speak- 
ing a  word  to  interrupt  that  perfect  stillness,  so  ne- 
ceasarr  to  deep  reflection. — Under  their  sober  sway, 
the  infant  settlement  waxed  vigorous  apace,  gradually 
tmexpng  fmta  the  swamps  and  forests,  and  exhibit- 
ing that  mingled  appearance  of  town  and  country  cus- 
kmary  in  new  cities,  and  which  at  (his  day  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  city  of  Washington ;  that  immense 
Betrofioiis,  which  makes  so  glorious  an  appearance  on 


It  vas  a  pleasing  si^t  in  those  times  to  b^old  the 
baoest  burgher,  like  a  patriarch  of  yore,  seated  on  the 
benrli  at  the  door  of  his  white-washed  house,  nnder 
Ike  shade  of  aone  gigantic  sycamore  or  over-hanging 
wfilair.  Here  would  be  smoke  his  pipe  of  a  sultry 
aftemeon,  enjoying  the  soft  sootliem  breeze,  and  li»- 
leniag  with  silent  gratulation  to  the  clucking  of  his 
hens,  Ibe  cackling  of  his  geese,  and  the  sonorous  grunt- 
ing of  his  swine ;  that  comlnnation  of  farm-yard  me- 
iMty,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  have  a  silver  sound, 
■Basmidi  as  it  conveys  a  certain  assurance  of  profitable 
■■rketii*- 

Tke  uoderB  spectator,  who  wanders  through  the 
atnek  «f  this  populous  city,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea 
of  fte  diSerent  appearance  they  presented  in  the  pri- 
titme  days  of  the  Doubter.  The  busy  hum  of  multi- 
Ibe  sfaoots  of  revelry,  the  rumbling  equipages 
the  rattling  of  accursed  carts,  and  all  the 
S*f*-srit:>ii«g  s<jiiik1s  of  brawling  commerce,  were 
laAaoirn  in  the  seltlenient  of  New-Amsterdam.  The 
g«*a  ptw  quietly  in  the  highways— tlie  blealiiig 
*hK|p ad  firulicsome  calves  sported  about  the  verdant 
BtgtyWktre  now  the  Broadway  loungers  lake  their 
stroll — Ibe  cunning  fox  or  ravenous  wolf 
I  in  tlie  woods,  where  now  are  to  be  seen  the 
tef  Gomez  ami  his  righteous  fraternity  of  nioney- 
~and  Socks  of  vociferous  geese  cackled  about 
fc  Aids,  where  now  the  great  Tammany  wigwam 
^Hk  palriolic  tavern  of  Martlhig  echo  with  the 
iofiherooi*' 


In  these  good  times  did  a  true  and  enviable  equality 
of  rank  and  property  prevail,  equally  removed  from 
the  arrogance  of  wealth  and  the  servility  and  heart- 
burnings of  repining  poverty — and  what  in  my  mind 
is  still  more  conducive  to  tranqnillity  and  harmony 
among  friends,  a  happy  equality  of  intellect  was  like- 
wise to  be  seen.  The  minds  of  the  good  burghers  of 
New-Amsterdam  seemed  all  to  have  been  cast  in  one 
mould,  and  to  be  those  honest,  blunt  minds,  which, 
like  certain  manufactui-es,  are  made  by  the  gross,  and 
considered  as  exceedingly  good  for  common  use. 

Thus  it  happens  that  your  true  dnll  minds  are  ge- 
nerally preferred  for  public  employ,  and  especially 
promoted  to  city  honours;  your  keen  intellects,  like 
razora,  being  considered  loo  sharp  for  conunon  ser- 
vice. I  know  that  it  is  usual  to  rail  at  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  riches,  as  the  great  source  of  jealousies, 
broils,  and  heart-breakings;  whereas,  for  my  part,  I 
verily  believe  it  to  be  the  sad  inequality  of  intellect, 
that  embroils  communities  more  than  any  thing  else ; 
and  I  have  remarked  that  your  knowing  people,  who 
are  so  much  wiser  than  any  body  else,  are  eternally 
keeping  society  in  a  ferment.  HapfHly  tor  New-Am- 
sterdam, notlung  of  the  kind  was  known  within  its 
walls — the  very  words  of  learning,  education,  taste, 
and  talents,  were  unheard  of— a  bright  genius  was  an 
animal  unknown,  and  a  blue-stocking  lady  would  have 
been  regarded  with  as  much  wonder  as  a  horned  frog 
or  a  fiery  dragon.  No  man,  in  fact,  seemed  to  know 
more  than  his  neighbour ;  nor  any  man  to  know  more 
than  an  honest  man  ought  to  know,  who  has  nobody's 
business  to  mind  but  his  own;  the  parson  and  the 
council  clerk  were  the  only  men  that  could  read  in  the 
community,  and  the  sage  Van  Twiller  always  signed 
his  name  with  a  cross. 

Thrice-happy  and  ever-to-be-envied  little  hni^hf 
existing  in  all  the  security  of  harmless  insignificance ; 
unnoticed  and  nnenvied  by  the  world ;  without  ambi- 
tion, without  vain-glory,  without  riches,  and  all  their 
train  of  carking  cares — and  as  of  yore,  in  tlie  better 
days  of  man,  the  deities  were  wont  to  visit  him  on 
earth  and  bless  his  rural  habitations,  so  we^are  told, 
in  the  sylvan  days  of  New-Amsterdam,  the  good  St 
Nicholas  would  often  make  his  appearance,  in  his  be- 
loved city,  of  a  bdiday  afternoon ;  riding  jollily  among 
tlie  tree  tops,  or  over  the  roob  of  the  houses,  now  and 
then  drawing  forth  magnificent  presents  from  his- 
breeches  pockets,  and  dropping  them  down  the  chim- 
neys of  his  favourites.  Whereas  in  these  degenerate 
days  of  iron  and  brass  he  never  shows  us  the  light  of 
his  countenance,  nor  ever  visits  us,  save  one  night  in 
the  year,  when  he  rattles  down  the  chimneys  of  the 
descendants  of  the  patriarchs ;  bu  I  confines  his  presents 
merely  to  the  children,  in  token  of  the  degeneracy  of 
the  parents. 

Such  are  the  comfortable  and  thriving  effects  of  a 
fat  government.  The  province  of  the  New-Nether- 
lands, destitute  of  wealth,  possessed  a  sweet  tranquil- 
lity that  wealth  could  never  purchase.  There  were 
neither  public  conunolions,  nor  private  quarrels;  nei- 
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ther  parties,  nor  sects,  nor  schisms;  neither  perseca- 
tions,  nor  trials,  nor  punishments;  nor  \rere  there 
counsellors,  attorneys,  catch-poles,  nor  hangmen. 
Every  man  attended  to  what  little  business  he  was 
hicky  enough  to  have,  or  neglected  it  if  he  pleased, 
'without  asking  the  opinion  of  his  neighbour.  In  those 
days  nobody  meddled  with  concerns  above  his  com- 
prehension; nor  thrust  his  nose  into  other  people's 
affairs ;  nor  neglected  to  correct  his  own  conduct,  and 
reform  his  own  character,  in  bis  zeal  to  pull  to  pieces 
the  characters  of  others — but  in  a  word,  every  res- 
pectable citizen  ate  when  he  was  not  hungry ,  drank 
when  be  was  not  thirsty,  and  went  regularly  to  bed, 
when  the  sun  set,  and  the  fowls  went  to  roost,  whe- 
ther he  were  sleepy  or  not;  all  which  tended  so  re- 
markably to  the  population  of  the  settlement,  that  I 
am  told  every  dutiful  wife  throughout  New-Amster- 
dam made  a  point  of  enriching  her  husband  with  at 
least  one  child  a  year,  and  very  often  a  brace— this 
superabundance  of  good  things  clearly  constituting 
the  true  luxury  of  life,  according  to  the  favourite  Dutch 
maxim,  that  "  more  than  enough  constitutes  a  feast." 
Every  thing  therefore  went  on  exactly  as  it  should  do, 
and,  in  the  usual  words  employed  by  historians  to  ex- 
press the  welfare  of  a  country,  "  the  profoundest 
tranquillity  and  repose  reigned  throughout  the  pro- 
vince." 


CHAPTER  m. 

How  the  town  of  jyew-Anulerdam  arone  out  of  mud,  and  came  to 
be  marvellousiy  polished  and  polite— lugelher  with  a  picture  of 
the  mamiera  of  our  great  great  grandlathcrs. 

Manifold  are  the  tastes  and  dispositions  of  the  en- 
lightened literati,  who  turn  over  the  pages  of  history. 
Some  there  be  whose  hearts  are  brimful  of  the  yeast 
of  courage,  and  whose  bosoms  do  work,  and  swell, 
and  foam,  witli  untried  valour,  like  a  barrel  of  new 
cider,  or  a  train-band  captain  fresh  from  under  the 
hands  of  his  tailor.  This  doughty  class  of  readers 
can  he  satisfied  with  nothing  but  bloody  battles  and 
horrible  encounters;  they  must  be  continually  storm- 
ing forts,  sacking  cities,  springing  mines,  marching  up 
to  the  muzzles  of  cannon,  charging  bayonet  through 
every  page,  and  revelling  in  gunpowder  and  carnage. 
Others,  who  are  of  a  less  martial,  but  equally  ardent 
imagination,  and  who,  withal,  area  little  given  to  the 
marvellous,  will  dwell  with  wondrous  satisfaction  on 
descriptions  of  prodigies,  unheard-of  events,  hair- 
breadtli  escapes,  hardy  adventures,  and  all  those  asto- 
nishing narrations,  that  do  just  amble  along  the  bound- 
ary line  of  possibility. — A  third  class,  who,  not  to 
speak  slighUy  of  them,  are  of  a  lighter  turn,  and  skim 
over  the  records  of  past  times  as  they  do  over  the 
edifying  pages  of  a  novel,  merely  for  relaxation  and  in- 
nocent amusement,  do  smgnlarly  delight  in  treasons, 
executions,  Sabine  rapes,  Tarquin  outrages,  confla- 
grations, murders,  and  all  the  other  catalogues  of  hi- 
deous crimes,  which  like  cayenne  in  cookery,  do  give 


a  pungency  and  flavour  to  the  dull  detail  of  history — 
while  a  fourth  class,  of  more  philosophical  habits,  do 
pore  over  the  musty  chronicles  of  time,  to  investigate 
tiie  operations  of  the  hiunan  mind,  and  watch  the 
gradual  changes  in  men  and  manners,  effected  by  the 
pn^ress  of  knowledge,  the  vicissitudes  of  events,  or 
the  influence  of  situation. 

If  the  three  first  classes  find  but  litUe  wherewithal 
lo  solace  themselves  in  the  tranquil  reign  of  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  I  entreat  them  to  exert  their  patience 
for  a  while,  and  bear  with  the  tedious  picture  of  hap- 
piness, prosperity,  and  peace,  which  my  duty  as  a 
faithful  historian  obliges  me  to  draw;  and  I  promise 
them,  Uiat  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly  light  upon  any 
thing  horrible,  uncommon,  or  impossible,  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I  will  make  it  afford  them  entertainment. 
This  being  premised,  I  turn  with  great  complacency 
to  the  fourth  class  of  my  readers,  who  are  men,  or, 
if  possible,  women  after  my  own  heart :  grave,  philo- 
sophical, and  investigating;  fond  of  analyzing  cliarac- 
ters,  of  taking  a  start  fhmi  first  causes,  and  so  hunt- 
ing a  nation  down,  through  all  the  mazes  of  innovation 
and  improvement.  Such  will  naturally  be  anxioos 
to  witness  the  first  developement  of  the  newly-hatch- 
ed colony,  and  the  primitive  manners  and  customs 
prevalent  among  its  inhabitants,  during  the  halcyon 
reign  of  Van  Twiller,  or  the  Doubter. 

I  will  not  grieve  their  patience,  however,  by  describ- 
ing minutely  the  increase  and  improvement  of  New- 
Amsterdam.  Their  own  imaginations  will  doubtiess- 
present  to  them  the  good  burghers,  like  so  many 
pains-taking  and  persevering  beavers,  slowly  and 
surely  pursuing  their  labours.  They  will  behold  the 
prosperous  transformation  from  the  rude  log  hut  U> 
the  stately  Dutch  mansion,  with  brick  front,  glazed 
windows,  and  tiled  roof;  iix)m  the  tangled  thicket  to 
the  luxuriant  cabbage-garden;  and  from  the  skulking' 
Indian  to  the  ponderous  burgomaster.  In  a  word, 
they  will  picture  to  themselves  the  steady,  silent,  and 
nndeviating  march  to  prosperity,  incident  to  a  city 
destitute  of  pride  or  ambition,  cherished  by  a  fat 
government,  and  whose  citizens  do  nothing  in  a  hurry. 

The  sage  council,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  not  being  able  to  determine  upon  any 
plan  for  the  building  of  their  city,  the  cows,  in  a 
laudable  fit  of  patriotism,  took  it  under  their  peculiar 
charge;  and  as  they  went  to  and  from  pasture,  esta- 
blished paths  through  the  bushes,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  good  folks  built  Uieir  houses:  which  is  one 
cause  of  the  rambling  and  picturesque  turns  and  laby- 
rinths, which  distinguish  certain  streets  of  New-York 
at  this  very  day. 

The  houses  of  the  higher  class  were  generally  con- 
structed of  wood,  excepting  the  gable  end,  which  was 
of  small  black  and  yellow  Dutch  bricks,  and  always 
faced  on  the  street, — as  our  ancestors,  like  their  des- 
cendants, were  very  much  given  to  outward  show, 
and  noted  for  putting  the  best  leg  foremost.  The 
house  was  always  furnished  with  abundance  of  large 
doors  and  small  windows  on  every  floor;  the  dale  of 
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ilieRetioa  was  cnrionsly  designated  by  iron  figures 
«te front;  and  on  the  top  of  the  roof  was  perched 
lint  little  weatbercocli,  to  let  the  family  into  the 
i^Btut  secret  which  way  the  wind  blew.  These, 
litte  weathercocks  on  the  tops  of  our  steeples, 
fMled  m  many  different  ways,  thai  every  man  could 
taw  a  wind  to  his  mind; — the  most  stanch  and  loyal 
ituai,  however,  always  went  according  to  the  wea- 
ikraick  on  tbe  top  of  tiie  governor's  house,  which 
m  ootainly  the  most  correct,  as  he  had  a  trusty 
Mmoi  employed  every  morning  to  dimb  up  and  set 
it  to  the  ri^t  quarter. 

la  those  good  days  of  simplicity  and  sunshine,  a 
pismB  for  cleanliness  was  the  leading  principle  in 
donesiic  economy,  and  the  universal  test  of  an  able 
boQseirife — a  diaracter  which  formed  the  utmost  am- 
Mtiao  of  our  unenlightened  grandmothers.  The  front 
door  was  never  opened  except  on  marriages,  funerals, 
new  yews'  days,  the  festival  of  St  Nicholas,  or  some 
iaefa  great  occasion.  It  was  ornamented  with  a  gor- 
KNOS  brass  knocker,  curiously  wrought,  sometimes 
in  the  device  of  a  dog,  and  sometimes  ofa  lion'shead, 
and  was  daily  bami^ed  with  such  religious  zeal,  that 
it  was  oft-times  worn  out  by  the  very  precautions 
tita  tar  its  preservation.  The  whole  house  was 
fitintly  in  a  state  of  inundation,  under  the  disd- 
ifm  of  mops,  and  brooms,  and  scrubbing-brushes ; 
ai  Ike  good  housewives  of  those  days  were  a  kind 
«f  aBpUbioos  animal,  delighting  exceedingly  to  be 
drittag  in  water — insomuch  that  an  historian  of  the 
day  gtarely  tells  us,  that  many  of  his  townswomen 
grew  to  have  webbed  fingers  like  unto  a  dock;  and 
saaeof  them,  be  had  little  doubt,  could  the  matter 
heexanaiaed  into,  would  be  found  lu  have  liie  tails  of 
■moaids — but  this  I  look  upon  to  l>e  a  mere  sport 
rfbncT,  or,  wliat  is  worse,  a  wilful  niisrepresen- 
tation. 

The  grand  parlour  was  the  sanctum  .snactorum, 
wbere  the  passion  fur  cleaning  was  indulged  without 
(wltoL  In  tliis  sacred  apartment  no  one  was  per- 
I  to  enter  excepting  the  mistress  and  her  conii- 
maid,  who  visile<l  it  once  a-week,  for  tlie 
!  of  giving  it  a  lliorough  cleaning,  and  putting 
Map  to  riglits — always  taking  the  preeaution  of 
Iwiig  tbdr  slioes  at  tlie  door,  and  enterin;^  devoutly 
•  Ifcar  stocking  feel.  After  scrubbing  the  floor, 
it  with  fine  white  sand,  which  was  cu- 
'  stroked  into  angles,  and  curves,  and  rhom- 
I  with  a  hruom — after  washing  the  windows, 
;  aod  polishing  the  furniture,  and  putting  a 
k  of  evergreens  in  the  lire-place — the  win- 
I  were  again  closed  to  keep  out  the  flies, 
ana  the  nam  carefully  locked  up  until  the  revo- 

'■'"*'  rftne  brought  round  the  weekly  cleaning 
day. 

■A*  to  the  family,  they  always  entered  in  at  the  gate, 
*■'  •"*  generally  lived  in  the  kilchen.  To  have 
■«  a  ooDierous  household  assembled  about  the  fire, 
•■•  wndd  have  imagined  that  he  was  transported 
*■*  to  iiMse  happy  days  of  primeval  simplicity,  which 


float  before  our  imaginations  like  golden  visions.  The 
fire-places  were  of  a  truly  patriarchal  magnitude, 
where  the  whole  family,  old  and  young,  master  and 
servant,  black  and  white,  nay,  even  the  very  cat  and 
dog,  enjoyed  a  community  of  privilege,  and  had  eadi  a 
right  to  a  comer.  Here  the  old  burgher  would  sit  in 
perfect  silence,  pufGng  his  pipe,  looking  m  tbe  fire  with 
half-shut  eyes,  and  thinking  of  notliing  for  hours  toge- 
ther :  the  goede  vrouw  on  the  opposite  side  would  em- 
ploy herself  diligently  in  spinning  yarn,  or  knitting 
stockings.  The  young  folks  would  erowd  around  the 
hearth,  listening  with  breathless  attention  to  some  old 
crone  of  a  negro,  who  was  the  oracle  of  llie  family,  and 
who,  perched  like  a  raven  in  a  comer  of  the  chimney, 
would  croak  forth  for  a  long  winter  afternoon  a  string 
of  incredible  stories  about  New-England  witches 
— ^grisly  ghosts — horses  without  heads — and  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  bloody  encounters  among  the 
Indians. 

In  those  happy  days  a  well-regulated  famyy  always 
rose  with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed 
at  sun-down.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private  meal, 
and  tbe  fat  old  burghers  showed  incontestable  sym- 
ptoms of  disapprobation  and  uneasmess  at  being  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  a  neighbour  on  such  occasions. 
But  though  our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singu- 
larly averse  to  giving  dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the 
social  hands  of  intimacy  by  occasional  banquetings, 
called  tea-parties. 

These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  confined 
to  the  higher  classes,  or  noblesse,  that  is  to  say,  sueh 
as  kept  their  own  cows,  and  drove  their  own  wag- 
gons. The  company  commonly  assembled  at  three 
o'clock,  and  went  away  about  six ;  unless  in  winter 
time,  when  the  fashionable  hours  were  a  little  earlier, 
that  the  ladies  might  get  home  before  dark.  The 
tea-table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish,  well 
stored  with  slices  of  fat  pork  fried  brown,  cut  up  into 
morsels,  and  swimming  m  gravy.  Tbe  company 
being  seated  around  the  genial  board,  and  each  fur- 
nished with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in  launch- 
ing at  the  fattest  pieces  in  tliis  mighty  dish — in  much 
the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea, 
or  our  Indians  spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes 
the  table  was  graced  with  unmense  apple-pies,  or 
saucers  full  of  preserved  peaches  and  pears;  but  it 
was  always  sure  to  boast  an  enormous  dish  of  balls 
of  sweetened  dough,  fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called 
dough-nuts,  or  oly-koeks — a  delicious  kind  of  cake, 
at  present  scarce  known  in  this  city,  excepting  in  ge- 
nuine Dutch  families. 

The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  Delft  teapot,  or- 
namented with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  tending  pigs — with  boats  sailing  in 
the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the  clouds,  and  sundry 
other  ingenious  Dutch  fantasies.  The  beaux  distin- 
guished themselves  by  theu-  adroitness  in  replenishing 
this  pot  from  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle,  which  would 
have  made  the  pigmy  macaronies  of  these  degenerate 
days  sweat  meriely  to  look  at  it.    To  sweeten  the  be- 
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verage,  a  lamp  of  sugar  was  laid  beside  each  cup — 
and  the  company  alternately  nibbled  and  sipped  with 
great  decorum,  until  an  improvement  was  introduced 
by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old  lady,  which  was  to  sus- 
pend a  large  lump  directly  over  the  tea-lable,  by  a 
string  Trom  tlie  ceiling,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  rrwn 
mouth  to  mouth— an  ingenious  expedient,  which  is 
still  kept  up  by  some  families  in  Albany ;  but  wliich 
prevails  without  exception  in  Communipaw,  Bergen, 
Flat-Bush,  and  all  our  uncontaminated  Dutch  villages. 

At  these  primitive  tea-parlies  the  utmost  propriety 
and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.  No  flirting  nor 
coquetting — no  gambling  of  old  ladies,  nor  hoyden 
chattering  and  rom{Mng  of  young  ones— no  self-satLs- 
fied  strutlings  of  wealthy  gentlemen,  with  their  brains 
in  their  pockets — nor  amusing  conceits,  and  monkey 
diveilisemenis,  of  smart  young  gentlemen,  with  no 
brains  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  young  ladies  seated 
themselves  demurely  in  tlieir  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
aad  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings;  nor  ever  open- 
ed their  lips,  excepting  to  say,  yak.  Mynheer,  or  yah 
ya  Vromw,  to  any  question  that  was  asked  them ;  be- 
having in  all  things,  like  decent,  well-educated  dam- 
sels. As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them  tranquilly 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of 
the  blue  and  while  tiles  with  which  the  fire-places 
were  decorated;  wherein  sundry  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture were  piously  portrayed— Tobit  and  his  dog  fi- 
gured to  great  advantage;  Ilaman  swung  conspi- 
cuously on  his  gibbet;  and  Jonah  appeared  most 
manfully  bouncing  out  of  the  whale,  IVte  Harlequin 
through  a  barrel  of  fire. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without 
confhsion.  They  were  carried  home  by  their  own 
carriages,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  nature  had 
provided  them,  excepting  such  of  the  wealthy  as 
could  afford  to  keep  a  waggon.  The  gentlemen  gal- 
lantly attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respective 
abodes,  and  took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  smack 
at  the  door;  wliich,  as  it  was  an  establislked  piece  of 
etiquette,  done  in  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty  of 
heart,  occasioned  no  scandal  at  that  time,  nor  should 
it  at  the  present— if  our  great  grandfathers  approved 
of  the  custom,  it  would  ai^e  a  great  want  of  reve- 
rence in  their  descendants  to  say  a  word  against  it. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

Containing  Itarthrr  particnlara  otthe  Golden  Age.  and  what  con- 
atituted  a  fine  Lady  and  Genlleman  in  the  dajs  ol  Waller  the 
Doubter. 

In  thlt  dulcet  period  of  my  history,  when  the  beau- 
teous island  of  Manna-hata  presented  a  scene,  the 
very  counterpart  of  those  glowing  pictores  drawn  of 
(he  golden  reign  of  Saturn,  there  was,  as  I  have  before 
(diserved,  a  happy  ignorance,  an  honest  simplicity 
prevalent  among  its  inhabitants,  which,  were  I  even 
able  to  depict,  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the 
degenerate  age  for  which  I  am  doomed  to  write. 


Even  the  female  sex,  those  ardi  innovators  upon  the 
tranquillity,  the  honesty,  and  gray-beard  customs  of 
society,  seemed  for  a  while  to  conduct  themselves 
with  incredible  sobriety  and  comeliness. 

Their  hair,  unlortured  by  the  abominations  of  art, 
was  scrupulously  pomatumed  back  from  their  Ibre- 
beads  with  a  caiklle,  and  covered  with  a  little  cap  of 
quilted  calico,  which  fitted  e.xactly  to  their  h^Mls. 
Their  petticoats  of  linsey-woolsey  were  striped  with 
a  variety  of  gorgeous  dyes— though  I  must  confess 
these  gallant  garments  were  rather  short,  scarce 
reaching  below  the  knee ;  but  then  they  made  up  in 
the  nnmber,  which  generally  equalled  that  of  the 
gentlemen's  small-clothes  :  and  what  is  still  more 
praiseworthy,  they  were  all  of  their  own  manubctare 
—of  which  circumstance,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
they  were  not  a  little  vain. 

These  were  the  honest  days,  in  which  every  wo- 
nmn  staid  at  home,  read  the  Bible,  and  wore  pockets 
— ay,  and  that  too  of  a  goodly  size,  fashioned  with 
patch-work  into  many  curious  devices,  and  ostenta- 
tiously worn  on  the  outside.  These,  in  foct,  were 
convenient  receptades,  where  all  good  housewives 
carefully  stored  away  such  things  as  they  wished  to 
have  at  hand ;  by  which  means  they  often  came  to 
be  incredibly  crammed — and  I  remember  there  was 
a  story  current  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  the  lady  of 
Woater  Van  Twiller  had  occasion  once  to  empty  her 
right  pocket  in  search  of  a  wooden  ladle,  and  the 
utensH  was  discovered  lying  among  some  mbbi^  in 
one  comer — but  we  must  not  give  too  much  foith  to 
all  these  stories ;  the  anecdotes  of  those  remote  pe- 
riods being  very  sulqect  to  exaggeration. 

Besides  these  notable  podiete,  they  likewise  wore 
scissors  and  pincushions  suspended  from  their  girdles 
by  red  ribands,  or  among  the  more  opulent  and  showy 
classes,  by  brass,  and  even  silver  chains — indubitable 
tokens  of  thrifty  housewives  and  industrious  spiiwtcrs. 
I  cannot  say  much  in  vindication  of  the  shortness  of 
the  petticoats;  it  doubtless  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  stockings  a  chance  to  be  seen, 
which  were  generally  of  blue  worsted,  with  raagiu- 
ficent  red  clocks — or  perhaps  to  display  a  well-turned 
ankle,  and  a  neat,  though  serviceable,  foot ;  set  off  by 
a  high-heeled  leathern  shoe,  with  a  large  and  splendid 
silver  buckle.  Thus  we  find  that  the  gentle  sex  bave, 
in  all  ages,  shown  the  same  disposition  to  inlHnge  a 
little  upon  the  laws  of  decomm,  in  order  to  betray  a 
lurking  beaoty,  or  to  gratify  an  innocent  love  of 
finery. 

From  the  sketch  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  oar 
good  grandmothers  differed  considerably  in  their  ideas 
of  a  fine  figure  from  their  scantily  dressed  descend- 
ants of  the  present  day.  A  fine  lady,  in  those  times, 
waddled  under  more  clothes,  even  on  a  fair  sununet's 
day,  than  would  bave  dad  the  whole  bevy  of  a  mo- 
dem ball-room.  Nor  were  they  the  less  admired  by  the 
gentlemen  in  consequence  thereof.  On  the  contrary. 
ihe  greatness  of  a  lover's' passion  seemed  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  <^iiect<— and  a 
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HhBDoa*  damsel,  arrayed  In  a  dozen  of  petticoats, 
ni  Mired  by  a  Low-Dutch  sonnetteer  of  the  pro- 
TJukbe  radiant  as  a  sunflower,  and  luxuriant  as  a 
U-U«vn cabbage.  Certainilis,  tiiatinthosedaysthe 
Imtf  a  lover  could  not  contain  more  than  one  lady 
tfiUme;  whereas  the  heart  of  a  modern  gallant  h^ 
•(a  loom  enoogfa  to  accommodate  half  a  dozen — The 
mm  of  which  I  conclude  to  be,  tliat  either  the 
ksti  of  the  gentlemen  liave  grown  larger,  or  the 
pcBoaf  of  the  ladies  smaller— lliis,  however,  is  a  qaes* 
IHB  far  pliysiolt^ists  to  determine. 
Bat  tbm  was  a  secret  charm  in  these  petticoats, 
wlsr^  no  doabt,  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the 
pnalent  gallants.    The  wardrobe  of  a  lady  was  in 
Uttt  days  her  only  fortune ;  and  she  who  had  a  good 
(lack  of  pelticftata  and  stockings  was  as  absolutely  an 
hdrcsg  » is  a  Kamscbatka  damsel  with  a  store  of  bear- 
iUas,gra  lapland  belle  with  a  plenty  of  rein-deer. 
The  bifies,  tbereiore,  were  very  anxious  to  display 
tkoe  powerfol  atlracdons  to  the  greatest  advantage ; 
mi  the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  instead  of  being 
idoned  with  caricatures  of  Dame  Nature,  in  water- 
aims  and  needle-work,  were  always  hung  round 
viifa  linndaiioe  of  homespun  garments,  the  manu- 
fadaie  and  the  property  of  the  females — a  piece  of 
ostentation  that  still  prevails  among   the 
t  of  oor  Dutch  villages. 
Ikegenllemen,  in  Cfict,  who  fignred  in  the  circles 
«f  tefqr  world  in  these  ancient  times,  corresponded, 
iawNparticnlars,  with  the  beauteous  damsels  whose 
arislkcy  were  ambitious  to  deserve.    True  it  is, 
iWr  aoks  would  make  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
upon  the  heart  of  a  modem  fair;  they 
ve  their  curricles  nor  sported  their  tandems, 
kraifBt  those  gaudy  vehicles  were  not  even  dreamt 
r  did  they  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
f  at  the  table,  and  their  consequent  rencontres 
for  our  fore&ithers  were  of  too  pa- 
tBtaApMition  to  need  those  guardians  of  the  night, 
ml  tbrooghont  the  town  being  sound  asleep 
»iiic  o'clock.    Neither  did  they  establish  theh- 
Iti  gentHity  at  the  expense  of  their  tailors — for 
I  oOendcrs  against  the  pockets  of  society, 
ility  of  all  aspiring  young  gentlemen, 
1  in  New-Amsterdam;  every  good  house- 
dotbes  of  her  husband  and  family, 
t  goede  Tnraw  of  Van  Twiller  himself 
twdiiparagement  to  cut  out  her  husband's 
rg^igaskins. 

ttboe  were  some  two  or  three  yonng- 

f  ■HUSested  the  first  dawnings  of  what  is 

t;  who  held  all  labour  in  contempt; 

sand  market-places ;  loitered  in  the 

what  little  money  they  could 

>  and  chuck-ferthing ;  swore,  box- 

,  and  raced  tbeir  neighbours'  horses 

^■h»yiuinluid  to  be  the  wonder,  the  talk, 

(tf  the  town,  had  not  tbeir  stylish 

cut  short,  by  an  aftair  of 


Far  other,  however,  was  the  truly  foshionable  gen- 
tleman of  those  days— his  dress,  wliich  served  for 
both  morning  and  evening,  street  and  drawing-room, 
was  a  linsey-woolsey  coat,  made,  perhaps,  by  the  feir 
bands  of  the  mistress  <a  bis  affections,  and  gallantly 
bedecked  with  abundance  of  large  brass  buttons. 
Haifa  score  of  breeches  heightened  the  proportions  of 
his  figure — ^liis  shoes  were  decorated  by  enormous 
copper  buckles— a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  hat 
overshadowed  his  burly  visage,  and  his  hair  dangled 
down  his  back,  in  a  prodigious  queue  of  eel-skin. 

Thus  equipped,  be  would  manfully  sally  forth  with 
pipe  in  mouth  to  besiege  some  fair  damsel's  obdurate 
heart— not  such  a  pipe,  good  reader,  as  that  which  Acis 
did  sweetly  tune  in  praise  of  his  Galatea,  but  one  of 
true  Delft  manufacture,  and  furnished  with  a  charge 
of  fragrant  tobacco.  With  this  would  he  resolutely 
set  himself  down  before  the  fortress,  and  rarely  failed, 
in  the  process  of  time,  to  smoke  the  fair  enemy  into  a 
surrender,  upon  honourable  terms. 

Such  was  the  happy  reign  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller, 
celebrated  in  many  a  long-forgotten  song  as  the  real 
golden  age,  the  rest  being  nothing  but  counterfeit 
copper-washed  coin.  In  that  delightful  period ,  a  sweet 
and  holy  calm  reigned  over  the  whole  provmce.  The 
burgomaster  smoked  his  pipe  in  peace — the  substantial 
solace  of  his  domestic  cares,  after  her  dally  toils  were 
done,  sat  soberly  at  the  door  with  her  arms  crossed 
over  her  apron  of  snowy  w^ite,  without  being  insult- 
ed by  ribald  street-walkers  or  vagabond  boys — those 
unlucky  urchins,  who  do  so  infest  our  streets,  display- 
ing under  the  roses  of  youth  the  thorns  and  briers  of 
iniquity.  Then  it  was  that  the  lover  with  ten  breech- 
es, and  the  damsel  with  petticoats  of  half  a  score,  in- 
dulged in  all  the  innocent  endearments  of  virtuous 
love,  without  fear  and  without  reproach  :  for  what 
had  that  virtue  to  fear,  which  was  defended  by  a  shield 
of  good  linsey-woolseys,  equal  at  least  to  the  seven 
bull-hides  of  the  invincible  Ajax? 

Ah  blissful,  and  never-to-be-foigotten  age!  when 
every  thing  was  better  than  it  has  ever  been  since,  or 
ever  will  be  again — when  Buttermilk  channel  was 
quite  dry  at  low  water — when  the  shad  in  the  Hudson 
were  all  salmon,  and  when  the  moon  chone  with  a 
pure  and  resplendent  whiteness,  instead  of  that  me- 
lancholy yellow  light,  which  is  the  consequence  of  her 
sickening  at  the  abominations  she  every  night  wit- 
nesses in  this  degenerate  city ! 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  New-Amsterdam 
could  it  always  have  existed  in  this  state  of  blissful 
ignorance  and  lowly  simplicity :  but,  alas !  the  days 
of  childhood  are  too  sweet  to  last!  Cities,  like  men, 
grow  out  of  them  in  time,  and  are  doomed  alike  to 
grow  into  the  bustle,  the  cares,  and  miseries  of  the 
worid.  Let  no  man  congratulate  himself,  when  he 
beh(dds  the  child  of  his  bosom,  or  the  city  of  his  birtli, 
increasing  in  magnitude  and  importance — let  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  life  teach  him  the  dangers  of  the  one, 
and  let  this  excellent  little  history  of  Manna-hata  con- 
vince him  of  the  calamities  of  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

la  which  the  reader  is  beguiled  into  a  delectable  walk,  which 
ends  Tcry  differently  from  what  it  conunenccd. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoasand  eight  hundred 
and  four,  on  a  fine  afternoon,  in  the  glowing  month 
of  September,  I  took  my  customary  walk  upon  the 
Battery,  which  is  at  once  the  pride  and  bulwark 
of  this  ancient  and  impregnable  city  of  New-York. 
The  ground  on  which  I  trod  was  hallowed  by  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  and  as  I  slowly  wandered  through 
the  long  alley  of  poplars,  which  like  so  many  birch 
brooms  standing  on  end,  diffused  a  melancholy  and 
lugubrious  shade,  my  imagination  drew  a  contrast 
between  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  what  it  was 
in  the  classic  days  of  oiu:  forefathers.  Where  the  go- 
vernment-house by  name,  but  the  custom-house  by 
occupation,  proudly  reared  its  brick  walls  and  wooden 
pillars,  there  wliilome  stood  the  low,  but  substantial, 
red-tiled  mansion  of  the  renowned  Wouter  Van 
Twiller.  Around  it  the  mighty  bulwarks  of  Fort 
Amsterdam  frowned  defiance  to  every  absent  foe; 
but,  like  many  a  whiskered  warrior  and  gallant  mili- 
tia captain,  confined  their  martial  deeds  to  frowns 
alone.  The  mud  breastworks  had  long  been  levelled 
with  the  earth,  and  iheir  site  converted  into  the  green 
walls  and  leafy  alleys  of  the  Battery;  where  the  gay 
apprentice  sported  his  Sunday  coat,  and  the  laborious 
mechanic,  relieved  from  dirt  and  drudgery,  poured 
his  weekly  tale  of  love  into  the  half-averted  ear  of  the 
sentimental  chambermaid.  The  capacious  bay  still 
presented  the  same  expansive  sheet  of  water,  stud- 
ded with  islands,  sprinkled  with  fishing-boats,  and 
bounded  by  shores  of  picturesque  beauty.  But  the 
dark  forests  which  once  clothed  these  shores  had  been 
violated  by  the  savage  hand  of  cultivation,  and  their 
tangled  mazes,  and  impenetrable  thickets,  had  dege- 
nerated into  teeming  orchards  and  waving  fields  of 
grain.  Even  Governor's  Island,  once  a  smilmg  gar- 
den, appertaining  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  province , 
was  now  covered  with  fortifications,  inclosing  a  tre- 
mendous block-house— so  that  this  once-peaceful 
island  resembled  a  fierce  little  warrior  in  a  big  cock- 
ed hat,  breathing  gunpowder  and  defiance  to  the 
world ! 

For  some  time  did  I  indulge  in  this  pensive  train  of 
thoaght;  contrasting,  in  sober  sadness,  the  present 
day  with  the  hallowed  years  behind  the  mountains; 
lamenting  the  melancholy  progress  of  improvement, 
and  praising  the  zeal  with  which  our  worthy  burn- 
ers endeavour  to  preserve  the  wrecks  of  venerable 
customs,  prejudices,  and  errors,  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing fide  of  modem  innovation — when  by  degrees  my 
ideas  took  a  different  turn,  and  I  insensibly  awakened 
to  an  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  around  me. 

It  was  one  of  those  rich  autumnal  days  which 
Heaven  particularly  bestows  upon  the  beauteous  is- 
land of  Manna-hata  and  its  vicinity— not  a  floating 
cloud  obscured  the  azure  firmament— the  sun,  rolling 
in  glorious  splendour  tliroi^h  bis  ethereal  course, 


seemed  to  expand  his  honest  Dutch  countenance  into 
an  unusual  expression  of  benevolence,  as  he  smiled 
his  evening  salutation  upon  a  city,  which  he  delights 
to  visit  with  his  most  bounteous  beams— the  very 
winds  seemed  to  bold  in  their  breaths  in  mute  atten- 
tion, lest  they  should  ruffle  tlie  tranquillity  of  the 
hour — and  the  waveless  bosom  of  the  bay  presented 
a  polished  mirror,  in  which  nature  beheld  herself  and 
smiled. — The  standard  of  our  city,  reserved,  like  a 
choice  handkerchief,  for  days  of  gala,  hung  mo- 
tionless on  the  flag-staff,  which  forms  the  handle  to  a 
gigantic  chum;  and  even  the  tremulous  leaves  of  the 
poplar  and  the  aspen  ceased  to  vibrate  to  the  breath  of 
heaven.  Every  thing  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
found repose  of  nature.— The  formidable  eighteen- 
pounders  slept  in  the  embrazures  of  the  wooden  bat- 
teries, seemingly  gathering  fresh  strength  to  fight  the 
battles  of  their  country  on  the  next  fourth  of  July— 
the  solitary  drum  on  Governor's  Island  forgot  to  call 
the  garrison  to  their  shovels — the  evening  gun  had 
not  yet  sounded  its  signal  for  all  the  regular,  well- 
meaning  poultry  throughout  the  country  to  go  to 
roost ;  and  the  fleet  of  canoes,  at  anchor  between 
Gibbet  Island  and  Conimuni()aw,  slumbered  on  their 
rakes,  and  suffered  the  innocent  oysters  to  lie  for  a 
while  unmolested  in  the  soft  mud  of  their  native  banks! 
— My  own  feelings  sympathized  with  the  contagious 
tranquillity,  and  I  should  infallibly  have  dozed  upon 
one  of  those  fragments  of  benches,  which  our  bene- 
volent magistrates  have  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
convalescent  loungers,  had  not  the  extraordinary  in- 
convenience of  the  couch  set  all  repose  at  defiance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  slumber  of  the  soul,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  black  speck,  peering  above  the 
western  horizon,  just  in  the  rear  of  Bergen  steeple — 
gradually  it  augments  and  overhangs  the  would-be 
cities  of  Jersey,  Harsimus,  and  Hoboken,  which,  like 
three  jockeys,  are  starting  on  Uie  course  of  existence, 
and  jostling  each  other  at  the  commencement  of  the 
race.  Now  it  skirts  the  long  shore  of  ancient  Pavo- 
nia,  spreading  its  wide  shadows  from  the  high  sel- 
Uements  at  Weebawk  quite  to  the  lazareUo  and  qua- 
rantine, erected  by  Uie  sagacity  of  our  police,  for  the 
embairassment  of  commerce — now  it  climbs  4he  se- 
rene vault  of  heaven,  cloud  rolling  overcloud,  shroud- 
ing the  orb  of  day,  darkening  the  vast  expanse,  and 
bearing  thunder  and  hail  and  tempest  in  its  bosom. 
The  eartii  seems  agitated  at  tlie  confusion  of  the 
heavens— the  late  waveless  mirror  is  lashed  into  fu- 
rious waves,  that  roll  in  hollow  murmurs  to  the  shore ; 
the  oyster-boats,  which  erst  sported  in  the  placid  vi- 
cinity of  Gibbet  Island,  now  hurry  affrighted  to  the 
land— tlie  poplar  writhes  and  twists  and  whistles  in 
the  blast— torrents  of  drenching  rain  and  sounding 
liail  deluge  the  Battery  walks— the  gates  are  thronged 
by  apprentices,  servant-maids,  and  little  Frenchmen, 
witii  pocket-bandkercliiefis  over  their  hats,  scamper- 
ing from  the  storm— the  late  beauteous  prospect  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  anarchy  and  wild  uproar,  as  tliough 
old  Chaos  bad  resumed  his  reign,  and  was  burling 
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takioio  one  vast  toniMHl  the  conflicting  elements  of 

■UR. 

^fklher  I  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  or  re- 
wmti  boldly  at  my  post,  as  our  gallant  train-band 
opbas,  'who  march  their  soldiers  through  the  rain 
<ikoat  flinching,  are  points  which  I  leave  to  the  con- 
jHtBt  of  the  reader.    It  is  possible  he  may  be  a  little 
pipiexed  also  to  know  the  reason  why  I  have  intro- 
,  itoed  this  tremeodons  tempest,  to  distnrb  the  sere- 
■ty  of  my  work.     On  this  latter  point  I  will  gratuit- 
00^  instruct  bis  ignorance.    The  panorama  view  of 
tfae  Battery  was  given  merely  to  gratify  the  reader 
vdii  a  correct  description  of  that  celebrated  place, 
and  the  parts  adjacent :  secondly  the  storm  was  play- 
Mi  off,  partly  to  give  a  little  bustle  and  life  to  this 
inaqafl  part  of  my  work,  and  to  keep  my  drowsy 
readers  bom  felling  asleep,  and  partly  to  serve  as  an 
overture  to  the  tempestuous  times  that  are  about  to 
asi3  the  pacific  province  of  Nieaw-Nederlandls,  and 
that  orerhang  the  slambrous  administration  of  the 
renovned  Woater  Van  Twiller.    It  is  thus  the  expe- 
liowed  play-wiight  puis  all  the  fiddles,  the  French 
knt,  the  kettle-drums,  and  trumpets  of  his  orches- 
In,  in  Tcqaisition,  to  usher  in  one  of  those  horrible 
atilnBiione  uproars  called  melo-drames;  and  it  is 
to  fae  diseharges  his  thunder,  his  lightning,  his 
Mi,  ad  saltpetre,  preparatory  to  the  rising  of  a 
I^Hl,  cr  tbe  murdering  of  a  hero.    We  will  now 
fnend  with  our  history. 
Whatever  may  be  advanced  by  pliilosophers  to  the 
r,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  to  nations,  the  old 
,  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  is  a  sheer 
I  nanous  mistake.    It  might  have  answered  well 
I  in  tbe  honest  times  when  it  was  made,  but  in 

!  deeenerale  days,  if  a  nation  pretends  to  rely 

niertly  upon  the  jiislice  of  its  dealings,  il  will  fare 
wwWhing  like  an  honest  man  among  thieves,  who, 
■iw  lie  have  somell ling  more  than  his  hunesty  to 
Aqpcnd  upon,  stands  but  a  poor  chanoc  uf  pioliling  by 
liii  conpany.    Such  at  least  was  the  case  with  the 

I  giSelesg  government  of  the  New-Netherlands;  which, 
fike  «  worthy  nnsnspicioiis  old  burgher,  quietly  set- 
iadilsrifdown  into  the  city  of  New-Amsterdam,  as 
iMtataog  elbow-chair,  and  fell  into  a  coiurortable 
■p;  while,  in  the  mean  lime,  its  cunning  neighboars 
itcp^  in  and  picked  its  pockets.     Thus   may  we 
•■srihe  the  commencement  of  all  the  woes  of  this 
pntfrorioce,  and  its  magnificent  metrop<jlis,  to  the 
•■■piitturily,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to 
•e  vfertnnate  honesty  of  its  government.    But  as 
I  ABe  to  begin  an  important  part  of  my  history 
•OBuijiJie  end  of  a  chapter;  and  as  my  readers, 
ttv  iBTJd,  mnst  doubtless  be  exceedingly  fatigned 
B    WTlh  Ibc  lon^  walk  we  have  taken,  and  the  tempest 
^  we  lure  «atiain(^ ,  I  hold  it  meet  we  shut  up  the 
'"■k,  moke  a  pipe,  and  having  thus  refreshed  our 
^wih,  lake  a  fair  stas-t  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Falthftilly  describing  tbe  ingenious  people  of  CooneGtlcut  and 
thereabouts— Showing,  moreover,  the  true  meaning  of  iiiwrty 
of  conscience,  and  a  curious  device  among  these  sturdy  l>ar- 
barians.  to  keep  up  a  harmony  of  intercourse,  and  promote 
population. 

That  my  readers  may  the  more  fully  comprehend 
tbe  extent  of  the  calamity  at  this  very  moment  un- 
pending  over  the  honest,  unsuspecting  province  of 
Nieuw-Nederlandls,  and  its  dubious  governor,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  give  some  account  of  a  horde 
of  strange  barbarians  bordering  upon  tbe  eastern  fron- 
tier. 

Now  so  it  came  to  pass  that  many  years  previous 
to  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  sage  cabinet 
of  England  had  adopted  a  certain  national  creed,  a 
kind  of  public  walk  of  faith,  or  rather  a  religious  turn- 
pike, in  which  every  loyal  subject  was  directed  to 
travel  to  Zion— taking  care  to  pay  the  toll-gatherers 
by  the  way. 

Albeit,  a  certain  shrewd  race  of  men,  being  very 
much  given  to  indulge  their  own  opinions,  on  all 
manner  of  subjects  (a  propensity  exceedingly  offen- 
sive to  your  free  govermnents  of  Europe),  did  most 
presumptuously  dare  to  think  for  themselves  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  exercising  what  tliey  considered  a 
natural  and  unextinguisIiaUe  right— tbe  liberty  of 
conscience. 

As,  however,  they  possessed  that  ingenious  habit 
of  mind  which  always  thinks  aloud ;  which  rides  cock- 
a-hoop  on  the  tongue,  and  is  for  ever  galloping  into 
other  people's  ears,  it  naturally  followed  that  their  li- 
berty of  conscience  likewise  implied  (iiierty  of  speech. 
which  being  freely  indulged,  soon  put  the  country  in 
a  hoM)ub,  and  aroused  the  pious  indignation  of  the 
vigilant  fatlters  of  the  church. 

The  usual  methods  were  adopted  to  reclaim  them, 
that  in  those  days  were  considered  so  efficacious  in 
bringing  back  stray  sheep  to  Uke  fold ;  that  is  lo  say, 
they  were  coaxed,  they  were  admonished,  they  were 
menaced,  they  were  buffeted — line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  lash  upon  lash,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  great  deal,  were  exhausted  without  mercy, 
and  without  success ;  until  at  length  the  worthy  pas- 
tors of  the  church,  wearied  out  by  their  unparalleled 
stubboriiRcss,  were  driven,  in  the  excess  of  their  len- 
der mercy,  to  adopt  the  Scripture  text,  and  literally 
"  heaped  live  embers  on  their  heads." 

Nothing,  however,  could  subdue  that  invincible 
spirit  of  independence  which  has  ever  distinguished 
this  singular  race  of  people,  so  thatl^ather  than  sub- 
rait  to  such  horrible  tyranny,  they  one  and  all  em- 
barked for  the  wilderness  of  America,  where  they 
might  enjoy,  unmolested,  the  inestimable  luxury  of 
talking.  No  sooner  did  they  land  on  this  loquacious 
soil,  than,  as  if  they  had  caught  the  disease  from  the 
climate,  they  all  lifted  up  their  voices  at  once,  and 
for  the  space  of  one  whole  yew  did  keep  up  such  a 
joyful  clamour,  that  we  are  told  they  frightened 
every  bird  and  beast  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  so 
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completely  dumb-foanded  certain  fish,  which  abound 
on  their  coast,  that  they  have  been  called  dumb-fish 
ever  since. 

From  this  simple  circnmstance,  unimportant  as  it 
may  seem,  did  first  originate  that  renowned  privilege 
so  loudly  boasted  of  throughout  this  country — wliich 
is  so  eloquently  exercised  in  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
ward-meetings,  pot-house  committees,  and  congres- 
sional deliberations — which  establishes  tlie  right  of 
talking  without  ideas  and  without  information — of 
misrepresenting  public  aCTairs — of  decrying  public 
measures — of  aspersing  great  characters,  and  destroy- 
ing little  ones;  in  short,  that  grand  palladium  of  our 
country,  the  liberty  of  speech. 

The  simple  aborigines  of  the  land  for  a  while  con- 
templated these  strange  folk  in  utter  astonishment, 
but  discovering  that  they  wielded  harmless  thougli 
noisy  weapons,  and  were  a  lively,  ingenious,  good- 
humoured  race  of  men,  they  because  very  friendly 
and  sociable,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Yanokies, 
which  in  the  Mais-Tchusaeg  (or  Massacliusett)  lan- 
guage signifies  silent  men — a  wa^ish  appellation, 
since  shortened  into  the  familiar  epithet  of  Yankees, 
which  they  retain  unto  the  present  day. 

True  it  is,  and  my  fidelity  as  an  historian  will  not 
allow  me  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  that  the  zeal  of 
these  good  people  to  maintain  tlieir  rights  and  privi- 
leges unimpaired,  did  for  a  wliile  betray  them  into 
errors,  which  it  is  easier  to  pardon  than  defend. 
Having  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  the  school 
of  persecutioB,  it  behoved  Uiern  to  stiow  that  tliey 
had  become  proficients  in  the  art.  They  accordingly 
employed  their  lebure  hours  in  banisliing,  scourging, 
or  hanging,  divers  heretical  papists,  quakers,  and  ana- 
baptists, for  darmg  to  abuse  the  liberty  of  conscience: 
which  they  now  dearly  proved  to  imply  nothing 
more  than  that  every  man  should  think  as  he  pleased 
in  matters  of  religion-provided  he  thought  right: 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  giving  a  latitude  to  damn- 
able heresies.  Now  as  they  (the  majority)  were  per- 
fectly convinced  that  they  alone  tliought  right,  it 
consequently  followed,  that  whoever  thought  dif- 
ferent from  them  thought  wrong — and  whoever 
thought  wrong,  and  obstinately  persisted  in  not  being 
convinced  and  converted,  was  a  flagrant  violator  of 
the  inestimable  liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  corrupt 
and  infectious  member  of  tlie  body  politic,  and  de- 
served to  be  lopped  off  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Now  I'll  warrant  tltere  are  hosts  of  my  readers 
ready  at  once  to  lift  up  their  hands  and  eyes,  with 
that  virtuous  indignation  with  which  we  always  con- 
template tlie  faults  and  errors  of  our  neighbours,  and 
to  exclaim  at  these  well-meaning  but  mistaken  peqile, 
for  inflicting  on  otliers  the  injuries  they  had  suffered 
themselves — for  indulging  the  preposterous  idea  of 
convincing  the  mind  by  tormenting  the  body,  and 
establbhing  the  doctrine  of  charity  and  forbearance 
by  intoleraal  persecution.  But,  in  simple  truth, 
what  are  we  doing  at  this  very  day,  and  in  this  very 
enlightened  nation,  but  aetuig  upon  the  very  same 


principle,  in  our  politiod  controversies?  Have  we 
not  within  but  a  few  years  released  ourselves  from 
the  shackles  of  a  government  which  cruelly  denied 
us  the  privilege  of  governing  ourselves,  and  using  in 
full  latitude  that  invaluable  member,  the  tongue?  and 
are  we  not  at  this  very  moment  striving  our  best  to 
tyrannise  over  the  opinions,  tie  up  the  tongues,  or 
ruin  the  fortunes  of  one  another?  What  are  our 
great  political  societies  but  mere  political  inquisitions 
^-our  pot-bouse  committees  but  little  tribunals  of  de- 
nunciation—our  new^pers  but  mere  whipping-posts 
and  pillories,  where  unfortunate  individuals  are  pelted 
witli  rotten  eggs — and  our  council  of  appointment, 
but  a  grand  anto  da  fe,  where  culprits  are  annually 
sacrificed  for  their  political  heresies  ? 

Where,  then,  is  the  difference  in  principle  between 
our  measures  and  those  you  are  so  ready  to  condemn 
among  the  people  I  am  treating  of  ?  There  is  none; 
the  difTerence  is  merely  circumstantial. — Thus  we 
denounce,  instead  of  banishing — we  libel,  instead  of 
scourging — we  turn  out  of  office,  instead  of  hanging 
— and  where  they  burned  an  offender  in  propria  per- 
sona, we  either  tar  or  featlier  or  bvrn  him  in  effigy 
— this  political  persecution  beuig,  somehow  or  other, 
the  grand  palladium  of  our  liberties,  and  an  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  this  is  a  free  country! 

But  notwithstanding  the  fervent  zeal  with  which 
this  holy  war  was  prosecuted  against  the  whole  race 
of  unbelievers,  we  do  not  find  that  the  population  of 
this  new  colony  was  in  any  wise  hindered  thereby;  on 
the  contrary,  they  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  would 
be  incredible  to  any  man  unacquainted  with  the  mar- 
vellous fecundity  of  tliis  growing  country. 

This  amazing  increase  may  indeed  be  partly  ascrib- 
ed to  a  singular  custom  prevalent  among  them,  com- 
nMmly  kno^vn  by  the  name  of  bundling—*  supersti- 
tious rite  observed  by  the  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
with  whidi  they  usually  terminated  their  festivities; 
and  which  was  kept  up  with  religious  strictness,  by 
the  more  bigoted  and  vulgar  part  of  the  community. 
This  ceremony  was  likewise,  in  those  primitive  times, 
considered  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  matri- 
mony; their  courtships  commencing  where  ours 
usu^y  finish— by  which  means  they  acquired  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other's  good  quali- 
ties before  marriage,  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
philosophers  the  sure  basis  of  a  happy  union.  Thus 
early  did  this  cunning  and  ingenious  people  display  a 
shrewdness  at  making  a  bai^ain,  which  has  ever 
since  distinguished  them — and  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  good  old  vulgar  maxim  about  "  buying  a  pig 
in  a  p<^e." 

To  this  sagadous  custom,  therefore,  do  I  chiefly 
attribute  the  unparalleled  increase  of  the  yanokie  or 
yankee  trilie;  for  it  is  a  certain  fact,  well  autlienti- 
cated  by  court  records  and  parish  registers,  that  wher- 
ever the  practice  of  bundling  prevailed,  there  was 
an  amazing  number  of  sturdy  brats  annually  bom 
unto  the  state,  without  the  licence  of  the  law  or  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Neither  did  the  irregularity  of  their 
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)M  operate  In  the  least  to  their  disparagement.  On 
teeantrary,  they  grew  np  a  long-sided,  raw-boned, 
tei^ynce  of  whoreson  wlialers,  woodcutters,  iistier- 
moL,  and  pedlers,  and  strapping  corn-fed  wenclies ; 
*k*  bj  their  united  eflbrts  tended  marvellously 
knrds  popoJating  those  notable  tracts  of  country 
oM  Nantucket,  Piscataway,  and  Cape  Cod. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Bnr  bne  lingiilar  barbariam  the  YanoUet  turned  oat  to  be 
■dtonras  aqnatters.  How  they  built  air  casUes,  and  attempted 
toinitiale  tbe  Mederlanden  in  Ibe  myatery  of  bundling. 

la  the  last  chapter  I  have  given  a  faithful  and  nn- 
injaficed  account  of  the  origin  of  that  angular  race  of 
p«^e,  inhabiting  the  country  eastward  of  Nieuw- 
Nederiandts ;  but  I  have  yet  to  mention  certain  pe- 
culiar habits  which  rendered  them  exceedingly  ob- 
nosioas  lo  our  ever-honoured  Dutch  ancestors. 

Tbe  most  prominent  ofthese  was  a  certain  rambling 
propensily,  with  which,  like  Ihe  sons  of  Ishmael, 
Ibey  seem  to  have  been  gifted  by  heaven,  and  which 
coniiiuiaUy  goads  them  on  to  shift  their  residence 
(tobi  place  to  place, — so  that  a  Yankee  former  is  in 
a  coDslant  stale  of  migration;  tarrying  occasionally 
berc  and  there,  clearing  lands  for  other  people  to 
CBjOT,  building  houses  for  others  to  inhabit,  and  in 
a  manner  may  be  considered  the  wandaing  Arab  of 
AoKrica. 

His  flrst  thought,  on  coming  to  the  years  of  man- 
hood, is  lo  settle  himself  in  the  world — which  means 
■Mhigg  more  nor  less  than  to  begin  his  rambles.  To 
itait  end  he  takes  unto  himself  for  a  wife  some  buxom 
eooMry  heiress,  passing  rich  in  red  ribands,  glass 
beads,  and  mock  tortoisesheli  combs,  with  a  white 
g0wa  and  mmticco  shoes  for  Sunday,  and  deeply 
skSed  m  the  mystery  of  making  apple  sweetmeats, 
loBg  smce,  and  pumpkin  pie. 

Baviag  thus  provided  himself,  like  a  pedler,  with  a 

heavy  knapsack,  wherewith  to  regale  Ids  shoulders 

itaoueh  tbe  journey  of  life,  he  literally  sets  out  on 

the  peregrination.    His  whole  family,  household  hir- 

■lac,  and  Earming  utensils,  are  hoisted  into  a  co- 

foeieirt;  his  own  and  his  wife's  wardrobe  packed 

i^iaa  irkin — which  done,  he  shoulders  his  axe, 

Ma  staff  in  liand,  whistles  "yankee  doodle,"  and 

Mgaoff  to  the  woods,  confident  of  the  protection 

tfPncidence,  and  relying  as.  cheerfully  upon  his 

••amources,  as  did  ever  a  palriarcli  of  yore  wlien 

^jwaered  into  a  strange  connlry  of  the  Gcniiles. 

Bmagbwied  himself  in  tlie  wilderness,  he  builds 

ksHdlala^  hot,  clears  away  a  corn-liekl  and  (totatue- 

^■''^aad.  Providence  smiling  upon  his  lalwurs,  is 

MM  RDTOunded  by  a  snug  farm,  and  some  half  a 

Mwe  of  flaxen-headed  urchins,  who,  by  their  equality 

rf««,  stem  lo  liave  sprung  all  at  once  out  of  the 

Mrtk,  Hte  a  crop  of  toadstools. 

laitis  not  the  nature  of  this  most  indefaliijabJe  of 

I  lo  rest  contented  with  any  slate  of  sublu- 


nary enjoyment— improremmt  is  his  darling  passion ; 
and  bavuig  thus  improved  his  lands,  the  next  care  is 
to  provide  a  mansion  worthy  the  residence  of  a  land- 
holder. A  huge  palace  of  pine  boards  immediately 
springs  up  in  the  midst  of  Ihe  wilderness,  large  enough 
for  a  parish  church,  and  fin-nished  with  windows  of 
all  dimensions;  but  so  rickety  and  flimsy  withal,  that 
every  blast  gives  it  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

By  the  time  the  outside  of  this  mighty  air  castle  is 
completed,  either  the  fiuids  or  the  zeal  of  our  adven- 
turer are  exhausted,  so  that  he  barely  manages  to  half 
finish  one  room  within,  where  the  whole  family  bur- 
row together — while  the  rest  of  the  house  is  devoted 
lo  the  curing  of  pumpkins,  or  storing  of  carrots  and 
potatoes,  and  is  decorated  with  fanciful  festoons  of 
dried  apples  and  peaches.  The  outside,  remaining 
unpainted,  grows  venerably  black  with  time ;  the  ta- 
mily  wardrobe  is  laid  under  contribution  for  old  bats, 
petticoats,  and  breeches,  to  stuff  into  the  broken  win- 
dows :  while  the  four  winds  of  heaven  keep  up  a 
whistling  and  bowling  about  this  aerial  palace,  and 
play  as  many  unruly  gambols  as  they  did  of  yore  in 
the  cave  of  old  £olus. 

The  humble  log  hut,  which  whilome  nestled 
this  improtitig  family  snugly  within  its  narrow  but 
comfortable  walls,  stands  hard  by,  in  ignominious 
contrast,  degraded  into  a  cow-house  or  pig-sty ;  and 
the  whole  scene  reminds  one  forcibly  of  a  fable,  wbidi 
I  am  surprised  has  never  been  recorded,  of  an  aspir- 
ing snail,  who  abandoned  the  humble  habitation  which 
he  had  long  filled  will)  great  respectability,  to  crawl 
into  the  empty  shell  of  a  lobster — where  he  would  no 
doubt  have  resided  with  great  style  and  splendour,  the 
envy  and  hate  of  all  the  pains-taking  snails  of  bis 
neighbourhood,  had  he  not  perished  with  cold,  in  one 
comer  of  his  stupendous  mansion. 

Being  thus  completely  settled,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words, "  to  rights, "  one  would  imagine  that  he  would 
begin  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  his  situation ;  to  read 
newspapers,  talk  politics,  neglect  liis  own  affaivs,  and 
attend  to  tbe  affairs  of  the  nation,  like  a  useful  and 
patriotic  citizen ;  but  now  it  is  that  his  wayward  dis- 
position beguis  again  to  operate.  He  soon  grows  tired 
of  a  spot  where  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  im- 
provement— seHs  his  farm,  air  castle,  petticoat  wm- 
dows  and  all,  reloads  his  carl,  shoulders  his  axe,  puts 
himself  at  the  heed  of  his  family,  and  wanders  away 
in  search  of  new  lands — again  to  fell  trees,  again  to 
dear  corn-fields,  again  to  build  a  shingle  palace,  and 
again  to  sell  off,  and  wander. 

Such  were  the  people  of  Connecticut,  who  border-, 
ed  upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  Nieuw-Nederkndts, 
and  my  readers  may  easily  imagine  wluit  neiglihonrs 
tliis  light-hearted  but  resUess  tribe  must  have  been  to 
our  tranquil  progenitors.  If  they  cannot,  I  would 
ask  them,  if  they  have  ever  known  one  of  our  regular 
well-of^anized  Dutch  femilies,  whom  it  hath  pleased 
Heaven  to  afflict  with  the  neighbourhood  of  a  French 
boarding-house?  The  honest  old  burgher  cannot 
take  his  afternoon's  pipe,  on  the  bench  before  his  door. 
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but  he  is  persecuted  with  the  scraping  of  fiddles,  the 
chattering  of  \roinen,  and  the  squalling  of  children 
— he  cannot  sleep  at  night  for  the  horrible'nielodies  of 
some  amateur,  who  chooses  to  serenade  the  moon, 
and  display  his  terrible  proficiency  in  execultoii  on 
the  clarionet,  the  hautboy,  or  some  other  soft-loned 
instrument — nor  can  he  leave  the  street-door  open  but 
his  bouse  is  defiled  by  the  unsavoury  visits  of  a  troop 
of  pug  dogs,  who  even  sometimes  carry  tiieir  loath- 
some ravages  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  par- 
lour. 

If  my  readers  have  ever  witnessed  the  sufferings  of 
such  a  family,  so  situated,  they  may  form  some  idea 
how  our  worthy  ancestors  were  distressed  by  their 
mercurial  neighbours  of  Connecticut. 

Gangs  of  these  marauders,  we  are  told,  penetrated 
into  the  New-Netherland  settlements,  and  threw 
whole  villages  into  consternation  by  their  unparallel- 
ed volubility,  and  their  intolerable  inquisitiveness — 
two  evil  habits  liltherlo  unknown  in  those  parts,  or 
only  known  to  be  abhorred ;  for  our  ancestors  were 
noted  as  being  men  of  truly  Spartan  taciturnity,  who 
neither  knew  nor  cared  aught  about  any  body's  con- 
cerns but  their  own.  Many  enormities  were  com- 
mitted on  tlie  highways,  where  several  unoffending 
burghers  were  brought  to  a  stand,  and  tortured  with 
questions  and  guesses ;  which  outrages  occasioned  as 
much  vexation  and  heart-burning  as  does  the  modern 
right  of  search  on  the  high  seas. 

Great  jealousy  did  they  likewise  stir  up  by  their 
intermeddlings  and  successes  among  the  divine  sex ; 
for  being  a  race  of  brisk,  comely  pleasaiit-tongued 
varlets,  they  soon  seduced  the  affections  of  the  simple 
damsels,  from  their  ponderous  Dutch  gallants.  Among 
other  hideous  customs,  they  attempted  to  introduce 
among  them  that  of  bmidling,  which  the  Dutch  lasses 
of  the  Nederiandts,  with  that  eager  passion  for  no- 
velty and  foreign  fashions  natural  to  their  sex,  seem- 
ed very  well  inclined  to  follow ;  but  that  their  mothers, 
being  more  experienced  in  the  world,  and  better  ac- 
quainted with  men  and  things,  strenuously  discoun- 
tenanced all  such  outlandish  mnovations. 

But  what  chiefly  operated  to  embroil  our  ancestors 
with  these  strange  folk  was  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
which  they  occasionally  took  of  entering  in  hordes 
into  the  territories  of  the  New-Netherlands,  and  set- 
tling themselves  down,  without  leave  or  licence,  to 
improve  the  land,  in  the  manner  I  have  before  no- 
ti<»d.  This  nnceremonioos  mode  of  taking  possession 
of  neio  land  was  technically  termed  squatting,  and 
hence  is  derived  the  appellation  of  sguatters;  a  name 
odious  in  the  ears  of  all  great  landholders,  and  which 
b  given  to  those  enterprising  worthies,  who  seize  upon 
land  first,  and  take  then-  chance  to  make  good  their 
title  to  it  afterwards. 

All  these  grievances,  and  many  others  which  were 
constantly  accumulating,  tended  to  form  that  dark  and 
portentous  cloud,  which,  as  I  observed  in  a  former 
chapter,  was  slowly  gathering  over  the  tranquil  pro- 
vince of  New-Netherlands.    The  pacific  cabinet  of 


Van  Twiller,  however,  as  will  be  perceived  in  the  se- 
quel, bore  them  all  with  a  magnanimity  that  redounds 
to  their  immortal  credit — becoming  by  passive  endu- 
rance inured  to  this  increasing  mass  of  wrongs ;  like 
that  mighty  man  of  old,  who,  by  dint  of  carrying  about 
a  calf  from  the  time  it  was  bom,  continued  to  carry 
it  without  difficulty  when  it  had  giDwn  to  be  an  ox. ; 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

How  the  fort  Goed  Hoop  was  fearfully  beleagnered— bon  the 
renowned  Wouter  {ell  into  a  probund doubt,  and  how  he  finally 
evaporated. 

By  this  time  my  readers  must  fully  perceive  what 
an  arduous  task  I  have  undertaken — collecting  and 
collating,  with  painful  minuteness,  the  chronicles  of 
past  times,  whose  events  almost  defy  the  powers  of 
research — exploring  a  kind  of  little  Herculaneum  of 
history,  which  had  lain  buried  under  the  rubbish  of 
years,  and  almost  totally  forgotten — raking  up  the 
limbs  and  fragments  of  disjointed  facts,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  put  them  scrupulously  together,  so  as  to  restore 
them  to  their  original  form  and  connexion — now  log- 
ging forth  the  character  of  an  almost-forgotten  hero, 
Uke  a  mutilated  statue — now  deciphering  a  half-defac- 
ed inscription,  and  now  lighting  upon  a  mouldering 
manuscript,  which,  after  painfiil  study,  scarce  repays 
the  trouble  of  perusal. 

In  such  case  how  much  has  the  reader  to  depend 
upon  the  honour  and  probity  of  Ids  author,  lest,  like 
a  cunning  antiquarian,  he  either  impose  upon  him 
some  spurious  fabrication  for  a  precious  relic  from  an- 
tiquity—or else  dress  up  the  dismemliered  fragment 
with  sudi  false  trappings,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  distinguish  the  truth  firom  the  fiction  with  which  it 
is  enveloped.  This  is  a  grievance  whicli  I  have  more 
than  once  had  to  lament  in  the  course  of  my  wearisome 
researches  among  the  works  of  my  fellow  historians  j 
who  have  strangely  disguised  and  distorted  the  facts 
respecting  this  country,  and  particularly  respecting 
the  great  province  of  New-Netherlands;  as  will  be 
percehred  by  any  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pat«  tlieir  romantic  effusions,  tricked  out  in  the  mere- 
tricious gauds  of  fable,  with  this  authentic  history. 

I  have  had  more  vexations  of  the  kind  to  encounter 
in  those  parts  of  my  history  whicli  treat  of  the  trans- 
actions on  the  eastern  border  than  in  any  other,  in 
consequence  of  the  troops  of  historians  who  have  in- 
fested those  quarters,  and  have  shown  the  honest 
people  of  Nieuw-Nederlandts  no  mercy  in  tlieir  works. 
Among  tlie  rest,  Mr  Benjamin  Trumbull  am^antly 
declares,  tliat  "  the  Dutch  were  always  mere  intru- 
ders."—Now  to  this  I  shall  make  no  other  reply  than 
to  proceed  m  the  steady  narration  of  my  history,  which 
will  contain  not  only  proofe  that  the  Dutch  bad  elear 
title  and  possession  in  the  lair  valleys  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  that  tliey  were  wrongfully  dispossessed 
tliereof— but,  likewise,  that  they  have  been  scandal- 
ously maltreated  ever  since,  by  tlie  misrepresenta- 
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lisosof  the  crafty  historians  of  New-England.  And 
ittelsball  be  guided  by  a  spirit  of  truth  and  irn- 
jvdifty,  and  a  regard  to  immortal  fame — fori  would 
■1  (iltingly  dislionour  my  work  by  a  single  false- 
bpii  misrepresentation,  or  prejudice,  though  it  should 
^  OUT  foreialhers  the  whole  country  of  New-Eng- 
l«L 

It  v»  at  an  early  period  of  the  province,  and  pre- 
nns  to  the  arrival  of  the  renowned  Wouter,  that 
Ik  cabinet  of  Nieuw-Nederlandts  purchased  the 
bods  about  the  Connecticut,  and  established,  for 
Ifacif  superintendence  and  protection,  a  fortified  post 
M  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  was  called  Fort 
Goed  Hoop,  and  was  situated  hard  by  the  present 
fair  dty  of  Hartford.  The  command  of  this  im- 
poitant  post,  together  with  the  rank,  title,  and  ap- 
poinUiKnt  of  coounissary,  were  given  in  cliarge  to  the 
gaDant  Jacobus  Van  Curlet,  or,  as  some  liistorians  will 
have  it.  Van  Cuiiis — a  doughty  soldier,  of  that  sto- 
macfafol  dass  of  wliich  we  have  such  unmbers  on  pa- 
rade days — who  are  famous  for  eating  all  they  kill. 
Be  was  of  a  very  soldierlike  appearance,  and  would 
have  been  an  exceeding  tall  man,  had  his  legs  been 
in  proportion  to  his  body ;  but  the  latter  being  long, 
and  the  Conner  unconunouly  short,  it  gave  him  the 
oncouth  appearance  of  a  tall  man's  body  mounted 
upon  a  little  man's  legs.  He  made  up  for  this  turnspit 
onslmction  of  body  by  throwing  his  legs  to  such  an 
extent  when  he  marched,  that  you  would  have  sworn 
be  had  on  the  identical  seven-league  boots  of  the  far- 
Eaned  Jack  the  giant-killer  :  and  so  astonishingly  high 
did  be  tread,  on  any  great  military  occasion,  that  his 
nUers  were  ofl-times  alarmed,  lest  he  should  trample 
Umself  under  foot. 

Bnt  notwithstanding  the  erection  of  this  fort,  and 
the  appointment  of  this  ugly  little  man  of  war  as  a 
eommander,  the  intrepid  Yankees  oontuiued  those 
daring  interio|Hngs,  which  I  have  hinted  at  in  my 
last  dapler;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  character 
wfaiefa  the  cabinet  of  Wouter  Van  TwiUer  soon  ac- 
qored  for  profound  and  plilegmatic  tranquillity,  did 
andacicnsly  invade  the  territories  of  the  Nienw-Ne- 
deriandls,  and  squat  themselves  down  within  the  very 
jsijdiction  of  Fort  Goed  Hoop. 

On  beholding  this  outrage,  the  long-bodied  Yan 
Cnkl  proceeded  as  became  a  prompt  and  valiant  of- 
■etr.  He  immediately  protested  agauist  these  un- 
mnntable  encroachments,  in  Low  Dutch,  by  way 
rfiMVirin^  more  terror,  and  forthwith  dispatched  a 
Mpj  gfthc  protest  to  the  governor  at  !Ne\v-Anisterdam, 
tagete  witli  a  long  and  bitter  account  of  llie  a^es- 
•■■»«(  the  enemy.  This  tloiie,  he  ordered  his  men, 
one  aod  ail,  to  be  of  good  clieer— shut  the  sate  of  the 
tt,  moked  three  pipes,  went  to  bed,  and  awaited 
ifceretuit  with  a  resolute  and  intrepid  lran(|uillity, 
datgieatly  animated  his  adherents,  and  iid  doubt 
*wt  sore  dismay  into  tlie  hearts  of  the  enemy. 

Row  it  came  to  pass,  that  about  this  time  the  re- 
■•Wed  Wouter  Van  TwiUer,  full  of  years  and  ho- 
Bnn,  and  council  dinners,  had  reached  that  period 


of  life  and  faculty  which,  according  to  the  great  Gul- 
liver, entitles  a  man  to  admission  into  the  ancient 
order  of  Struldbruggs.  He  employed  his  time  ui 
smoking  his  Turkish  pipe,  amid  an  assemblage  of 
sages,  equally  enlightened,  and  nearly  as  venerable 
as  himself,  and  who,  for  their  silence,  their  gravity, 
their  wisdom,  and  their  cautious  averseness  to  com- 
ing to  any  conclusion  in  business,  are  only  to  be 
equalled  by  certain  profound  corporations  which  I 
have  known  in  my  time.  Upon  reading  the  protest 
of  the  gallant  Jacobus  Van  Curlet,  therefore,  his  ex- 
cellency fell  straightway  into  one  of  the  deepest  doubts 
that  ever  he  was  known  to  encounter ;  his  capadoas 
head  gradually  drooped  on  his  chest,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  inclined  his  ear  to  one  side,  as  if  listening 
with  great  attention  to  the  discussion  that  was  going 
on  in  his  belly  :  which  all  who  knew  him  declared  to 
be  the  huge  court-house  or  council-chamber  of  liis 
thoughts ;  forming  to  his  head  what  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives does  to  the  senate.  An  inarticulate 
sound,  very  much  resembling  a  snore,  occasionally 
escaped  him— but  the  nature  of  this  internal  cogita- 
tion was  never  known,  as  he  never  oiiened  his  lips 
on  the  subject  to  man,  woman,  or  child.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  protest  of  Van  Curlet  lay  quietly  on 
the  table,  where  it  served  to  light  the  pipes  of  the  ve- 
nerable sages  assembled  in  council;  and  in  the  great 
smoke  which  they  raised,  the  gallant  Jacobus,  his 
protest,  and  his  mighty  fort  Goed  Hoop,  were  soon 
as  completely  beclouded  and  forgotten,  as  is  a  ques- 
tion of  emergency  swallowed  up  in  the  speeches  and 
resolutions  of  a  session  of  Congress. 

There  are  certain  emergencies  when  yoorprofoimd 
legislators  and  sage  deliberative  councils  are  mightily 
in  the  way  of  a  nation ;  and  when  an  ounce  of  hare- 
brained decision  is  worth  a  pound  of  sage  doubt  and 
cautious  discussion.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  at 
present;  for  while  the  renowned  Wouter  Van  Twil- 
ler  was  daily  battling  with  his  doubts,  and  his  reso- 
lution growing  weaker  and  weaker  in  the  contest, 
the  enemy  poshed  farther  and  farther  into  his  terri- 
tories, and  assumed  a  most  formidable  appearance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Goed  Hoop.  Here  they 
founded  the  mighty  town  of  PyqvMg,  or,  as  it  has 
since  been  called,  Weathersfield,  a  place  which,  if 
we  may  credit  the  asseitions  of  that  worthy  historian, 
John  Josselyn,  gent,  "hath  been  infamous  by  reason 
of  the  witches  therein."  And  so  daring  did  these 
men  of  Pyquag  become,  that  they  extended  those 
plantations  of  onions,  for  which  their  town  is  illus- 
trious, under  the  very  noses  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Goed  Hoop — insomuch  that  the  honest  Dutchmen 
could  not  look  toward  that  quarter  without  tears  in 
their  eyes. 

This  crying  injustice  was  regarded  with  proper  in- 
dignation by  the  gallant  Jacobus  Van  Curlet.  He 
absolutely  trembled  with  the  violence  of  his  choler, 
and  the  exacerbations  of  his  valour;  which  seemed 
to  be  the  more  turbulent  in  their  workings,  from  tlie 
length  of  the  body  in  which  they  were  agitated.    He 
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forthwith  proceeded  to  gtrengthen  his  redoubts, 
heighten  hk  breastworks,  deepen  his  fosse,  and  for- 
tify his  position  with  a  double  row  of  abatis;  after 
whidi  precautions,  he  dispatched  a  fresh  courier 
with  tremendous  accounts  of  his  perilous  situation. 

The  courier  chosen  to  bear  these  alarming  dis- 
patches was  a  fat,  oily  little  man,  as  being  least  liable 
to  be  worn  out,  or  to  lose  leather  on  the  journey ; 
and  to  insure  his  speed,  he  was  mounted  on  the  fleet- 
est waggon  horse  in  the  garrison,  remarkable  for  his 
length  of  limb,  largeness  of  bone,  and  Itardness  of 
tmt ;  and  so  tall,  that  the  little  messenger  was  obliged 
to  dimb  on  his  back  by  means  of  bis  tail  and  crup- 
per. Such  extraordinary  speed  did  he  make,  tliat  he 
arrived  at  Fort  Amsterdam  in  lilUe  less  than  a  month, 
though  the  distance  was  full  two  hundred  pipes,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

The  extraordinary  appearance  of  this  portentous 
stranger  would  have  thrown  the  whole  town  of  New- 
Amsterdam  into  a  quandary  had  the  good  people 
troubled  themselves  about  any  thing  more  than  (heir 
domestic  affoirs.  With  an  appearance  of  great  hurry 
and  business,  and  smoking  a  short  travelling  pipe,  he 
proceeded  on  a  long  swing  trot  through  the  muddy 
lanes  of  the  metropolis,  demolishing  whole  batches  of 
dirt  pies,  wliich  the  little  Dutch  children  were  mak- 
ing in  the  road;  and  for  which  kind  of  pastry  (be 
children  of  this  city  have  ever  been  famous.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  governor's  house,  he  climbed  down 
from  his  steed  in  great  trepidation;  roused  the  gray- 
headed  door-keeper,  old  Skaats,  who,  like  his  Uneal 
descendant  and  faithful  representative,  the  venerable 
crier  of  our  court,  was  nodding  at  his  post — rattled 
at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  and  startled  the 
members  as  they  were  dozing  over  a  plan  for  esta- 
blishing a  public  market. 

At  that  very  moment  a  gentle  grunt,  or  ratlier  a 
deei>-drawn  snore,  was  heard  from  the  chair  of  the 
governor ;  a  whiff  of  smoke  was  at  the  same  instant 
observed  to  escape  from  his  lips,  and  a  light  cloud  to 
ascend  from  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  The  coundl  of 
course  supposed  him  engaged  in  deep  sleep  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  according  to  custom  in 
all  such  cases  established,  every  man  bawled  out  si- 
lence, in  order  to  maintain  tranquillity ;  when,  of  a 
sudden,  the  door  flew  open,  and  the  little  courier 
straddled  into  the  apartment,  cased  to  the  middle  in 
a  pair  of  Hessian  boots,  which  he  bad  got  into  for  the 
sake  of  expedition.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  forth 
the  ominous  dispatches,  and  with  his  left  he  grasped 
firmly  the  waistband  of  his  galligaskins,  which  had 
unfortunately  given  way,  in  the  exertion  of  descend- 
ing from  bis  horse.  He  stumped  resolutely  up  to  the 
governor,  and  with  more  hurry  than  perspicuity,  de- 
livered his  message.  But  fortunately  his  ill  tidings 
came  too  late  to  rulOe  the  tranquillity  of  this  most 
tranquil  of  rulers.  His  venerable  excellency  had  just 
breaUied  and  smoked  his  last— his  lungs  and  his  pipe 
having  been  exhausted  together,  and  his  peaceful  soul 
having  escaped  in  the  last  whiff  that  curled  from  bis 


tobacco-pipe.  In  a  word,  the  renowned  Walter  the 
Doubter,  who  had  so  often  slumbered  with  his  con- 
temporaries, now  slept  with  his  fothen,  and  Whil- 
helmus  Kieft  governed  in  his  stead. 


BOOK  IV. 

CONTilNina  TBI  CHIOSICLES  OP   THK  lEIGN  OV  WILLUa  TBI 
TCSTT. 


CHAPTER  1. 

Showing  (be  nature  of  history  in  general ;  containing  (brthennofc 
the  universal  acquiremonU  o(  William  the  Testy,  and  how  a 
man  may  learn  so  much  as  to  render  himseir  good  (or  nothing. 

When  the  lofty  Thucydides  is  about  to  enter  opoo 
bis  description  of  the  plague  (hat  desolated  Athens, 
one  of  his  modern  commentators  assures  the  reader, 
that  the  hbtory  is  now  going  to  be  exceedingly  so- 
lemn, serious,  and  pathetic ;  and  hints,  with  lliat  air 
of  chuckling  gratnlation,  with  which  a  good  dame 
draws  forth  a  choice  morsel  from  a  cupboard  to  re- 
gale a  favourite,  that  this  plague  will  give  his  bistorf 
a  most  agreeable  variety. 

In  like  manner  did  my  heart  leap  within  me,  when 
I  came  to  the  dolorous  dilemma  of  Fort  Good  Hope, 
which  I  at  once  percdved  to  be  the  forerunner  erf  a 
series  of  great  events  and  entertaining  disasters.  Such 
are  the  true  subjects  for  the  historic  pen;  for  what  is 
history,  in  fact,  but  a  kind  of  Newgate  calendar,  a 
register  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  that  man  has  in- 
flicted on  his  fellow  man  ?  It  is  a  huge  Ubel  on  human 
nature,  to  which  we  industriously  add  page  after 
page,  volume  after  volume,  as  if  we  were  building 
up  a  monument  to  the  honour,  rather  tiian  to  the  in- 
bmy  of  our  species.  If  we  turn  over  the  pages  of 
these  chronicles  which  man  has  written  of  himself, 
what  are  the  characters  dignified  by  the  appellation 
of  great,  and  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  posterity? 
Tyrants,  robbers,  conquerors,  renowned  only  for  the 
magnitude  of  their  misdeeds,  and  the  stupendous 
wrongs  and  miseries  (hey  have  inflicted  on  mankind 
— warriors  who  have  hired  themsdves  to  the  trade 
of  blood,  not  from  motives  of  virtuous  patriotism,  nor 
to  protect  the  injured  and  defenceless,  but  merdy  to 
gain  the  vaunted  glory  of  being  adroit  and  successful 
in  massacring  their  fellow  beings !  What  are  the  great 
events  that  constitute  a  glorious  era? — The  fail  of 
emphres — the  desolation  of  happy  countries — splendid 
cities  smoking  in  (heir  ruins — the  proudest  works  of 
art  tiunbled  in  the  dust— the  shrieks  and  groans  of 
wliole  nations  ascending  unto  heaven ! 

It  is  thus  the  historians  may  be  said  to  thrive  on 
the  miseries  of  mankind,  like  birds  of  prey  that  hover 
over  the  field  of  battle,  to  fatten  on  the  mighty  dead. 
It  was  observed  by  a  great  projector  of  inland  lock 
navigation,  (hat  riVers,  lakes,  and  oceans,  were  only- 
formed  to  feed  canals.  In  like  manner  I  am  ten^>te4l 
to  bdieve,  that  plots,  conspiracies,  wars,  victories. 
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al  massacres,  are  ordained  by  Providence  only  as 

M  far  the  historian. 

ilBiMorce  or  great  deligiiit  to  the  philosopher,  in 

sbMig  the  wonderfnl  ecoDomy  of  natare,  to  trace 

fte  awtaai  dependencies  of  things,  how  they  are 

flrted  reciprocally  for  each  other,  and  how  the  most 

mxs,  and  apparently  unnecessary  anbnal  has  its 

■0.   Tims  those  swarms  of  flies,  which  are  so  often 

aeented  as   useless  Termin,  are  created  for  the 

smeBance  of  spiders — and  spiders,  on  the  other  hand, 

ire  nidenlly  ntade  to  devoar  flies.    So  those  heroes 

who  hare  been  such  sConrges  to  the  world  were 

hialeoasiy  provided  as  themes  for  the  poet  and  the 

Uslerian,  vhfle  the  poet  and  the  historian  were  des- 

tiaed  to  record  the  achievements  of  heroes ! 

Thoe,  and  nnany  similar  reflections,  natnrally  arose 
in  my  miod,  aa  I  took  up  my  pen  to  commence  the 
reign  of  Wflliam  Kieft :  for  now  the  stream  of  our 
kiHary,  which  hilherto  has  rolled  in  a  tranqnil  cur- 
rent, is  about  to  depart  for  ever  from  its  peaceftil 
haonls,  and  to  brawl  through  many  a  turbulent  and 
ru^ed  scene.  Like  some  sleek  ox,  which,  having 
fed  and  Erttened  in  a  rich  clover-field,  lies  sunk  in 
laxnrioos  repose,  and  will  bear  repeated  taunts  and 
Mows,  before  it  heaves  its  unwieldy  limbs,  and  clum- 
sy arouses  from  its  slumbers ;  so  the  province  of  the 
JSeuw-Nederlandts,  having  long  slept  and  grown  fat 
■Oder  the  proqterous  reign  of  the  Doubter,  was  re- 
hKtaally  codgetied  awake  under  the  fidgetling  reign 
of  hs  soocessor.  The  reader  will  now  witness  the 
HBBer  HI  wlucb  a  peacefal  community  advances 
•awards  a  state  of  tvar ;  which  it  is  too  apt  to  approach, 
aa  a  barse  does  a  drum,  with  much  prancing  and  pa- 
raif ,  but  with  littJe  prepress — and  too  often  with  the 
wna^end  foremost. 

WiLBELMCS  KiEPT,  who  in  4854  ascended  the 

6«lenMfer«al  chair  (to  borrow  a  favourite,  though 

etansy,  appeUation  of  modem  phraseologists),  was 

■  farm,  fi»tare,  and  character,  the  very  reverse  of 

Ml  lUMwued  predecessor.    He  Was  of  very  respeet- 

lUe  descent,  his  father  being  Inspector  of  Windmills 

in  the  andent  town  of  Saardam;  and  our  hero,  we 

'  l*d,  made  very  curions  investigations  into  the 

1  operations  of  those  macl^nes  when  a  boy, 

I  is  one  reason  why  he  afterwards  came  to  be  so 

a  governor.    His  name,  accordmg  to  the 

■«  Bi^nious   etymologists,  was  a  corl^iption  of 

•jwr,  that  is  to  say,  a  iiranghr  or  scolder,  and  ex- 

PXWithe  hereditary  disposition  of  his  family ;  which 

*»«t*iy  two  centuries  had  kept  tlie  windy  town  of 

imhol  water,  and  produced  more  tartars  and 

than  any  ten  families  in  the  place — and 

aamiydU  WilheimiLs  Kieft  inherit  this  family  en- 

'•■'iWH,  that  he  had  scarcely  been  a  year  in  the 

*(targeof  his  government  before  he  was  universally 

tawra  by  the  appellation  of  William  thk  Testy. 

Re  was  a  brisk,  waspish,  little  old  gentleman,  who 
W  dried  and  withered  away,  partly  throui,'h  the 
■•■*  process  of  years,  and  partly  fiom  being  parch- 
••■i  Iwmt  up  by  his  fiery'  soul ;  which  blazed  like 


a  vehement  msh-light  in  his  bosom,  constantly  incit- 
ing him  to  most  valorous  broils,  altercattons,  and 
misadventares.  I  have  heard  it  observed  by  a  pro- 
found philosopher,  that  if  a  woman  waxes  fat  as  she 
grows  old,  the  tenure  of  her  life  is  precarious;  but  if 
haply  she  withers,  she  lives  for  ever— such  was  the 
case  with  William  the  Testy,  who  grew  tougher  in 
proportion  as  he  dried.  He  was  some  such  a  litUe 
Dutehman  as  we  may  now  and  then  see  stumping 
briskly  about  the  streets  of  our  city,  in  a  broad-skirted 
coat,  with  huge  buttons,  an  old-fashioned  cocked  hat 
stuck  on  the  back  of  bis  head,  and  a  cane  as  high  as 
his  chin.  His  visage  was  broad,  and  his  features 
sharp;  his  nose  turned  up  with  a  most  petulant  curl; 
his  cheeks  were  scorched  into  a  dusky  red— doubtless 
in  consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  two  fierce 
little  gray  eyes,  through  wlrich  his  torrid  soul  beamed 
with  tropical  fervour.  The  comers  of  his  month 
were  curiously  modelled  into  a  kmd  of  (iret-work, 
not  a  little  resembling  the  wrinkled  proboscis  of  an 
irritable  pug  dog— in  a  word,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
positive,  restless,  ugly,  little  men,  that  ever  put  ban- 
self  in  a  passion  about  nothing. 

Such  were  Uie  personal  endowments  of  William 
the  Testy,  but  it  was  the  sterilng  riches  of  his  mind 
that  raised  him  to  dignity  and  power.  In  his  youth 
he  had  passed  with  great  credit  through  a  celebrat- 
ed academy  at  tlie  Hague,  noted  for  manufacturing 
scholars  with  a  dispatch  unequalled,  except  by  cerUin 
of  our  American  colleges.  Here  he  skirmished  very 
smartly  on  the  frontiers  of  several  of  the  sciences,  and 
made  so  gallant  an  inroad  into  the  dead  languages,  as 
to  bring  off  captive  a  host  of  Greek  nouns  and  Latin 
verbs,  tc^ther  with  divers  pithy  saws  and  apoph- 
lliegms,  all  which  he  constantly  paraded  in  conver- 
sation and  writmg,  with  as  much  vain-glory  as  would 
a  triumphant  general  of  yore  display  the  spoils  of 
the  countries  he  had  rav:^.  He  had,  moreover, 
puzzled  himself  considerably  with  logic,  in  which  he 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  attain  a  very  famUiar  ac- 
quaintance, by  name  at  least,  with  the  whole  family 
of  syllogisms  and  dilemmas ;  but  what  he  chiefly 
valued  himself  on  was  his  knowledge  of  metaphysics, 
m  which,  having  once  upon  .a  time  ventured  too 
deeply,  he  came  wdl  nigh  bemg  smo^iered  m  a 
slough  of  unintelligible  leaming-na  fearful  peril,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 
This,  I  must  confess,  was  in  some  measure  a  misfor- 
tune, for  he  never  engaged  in  aipiment,  of  which  he 
was  exceedingly  fond,  but  what,  between  logical  de- 
ductions and  metaphysical  jargon,  he  soon  involved 
himself  and  bis  subject  in  a  fog  of  contradictions  and 
perplexities,  and  then  would  get  into  a  mighty  pas- 
sion with  his  adversary,  for  not  being  convinced 
gratis. 

It  is  in  knowledge,  as  in  svrimming^:  he  who  osten- 
tatiously sports  and  flounders  on  the  surface  makes 
more  noise  and  splashing,  and  attracts  more  atten- 
tion, than  the  industrious  pearl  diver,  who  phmgcs 
in  search  of  treasures  to  the  bottom.  The  "  universal 
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acquiremente"  of  William  Kieft  were  the  subject  of 
great  marrei  and  admiration  among  liis  countrymen 
—he  figured  about  at  the  Hague  with  as  much  vain- 
glory as  does  a  profound  iranze  at  Peliin,  who  has 
mastered  t>alf  the  letters  of  the  Chinese  alphabet ; 
and,  in  a  word,  was  imanimously  pronounced  an 
wkiversal  genius! — I  have  known  many  universal 
geniuses  in  my  time,  though,  to  speak  my  mind 
freely,  I  never  knew  one  who,  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life,  was  worth  his  weight  in  straw — but  for 
the  purposes  of  government,  a  little  sound  judgment, 
and  plain  common  sense,  is  worth  all  the  sparkling 
genius  that  ever  wrote  poetry,  or  invented  theories. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  therefore,  the  universal 
aequiretnenls  of  Wilhelmus  Kieft  were  very  much 
in  his  way;  and  had  he  been  a  less  learned  man,  it 
is  possible  he  would  have  been  a  much  greater  go- 
vernor. He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  trying  philoso- 
phical and  political  experiments ;  and  having  stuffed  his 
head  full  of  scraps  and  remnants  of  ancient  republics 
and  oligarchies,  and  aristocracies  and  monarchies, 
and  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus  and  Charoudas, 
and  the  imaginary  commonwealth  of  Plato,  and  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  and  a  thousand  other  fragments 
of  venerable  antiquity,  he  was  for  ever  bent  upon  in- 
troducing some  one  or  other  of  them  into  use ;  so  that 
between  one  contradictory  measure  and  another,  he 
entangled  the  government  of  the  little  province  of 
Nieuw-Nederlandts  in  more  knots  during  his  admi- 
nistration than  half  a  dozen  successors  could  have 
untied. 

No  sooner  had  this  bustling  little  man  been  blown 
by  a  whiff  of  fortune  into  the  seat  of  government  than 
he  called  together  his  council,  and  delivered  a  very 
animated  speech  on  the  affairs  of  the  province.  As 
every  body  knows  what  a  glorious  opportunity  a  go- 
vernor, a  president,  or  even  an  emperor  has,  of  drub- 
bing his  enemies  in  his  speeches,  messages,  and  bul- 
letins, where  he  has  the  talk  all  on  his  own  side,  they 
may  be  sure  the  high-mettled  William  Kieft  did  not 
suffer  so  favourable  an  occasion  to  escape  him  of 
evincing  that  gallantry  of  tongue,  common  to  all  able 
legislators.  Before  he  commenced,  it  is  recorded 
that  be  took  out  Itis  pocket  handkerchief,  and  gave  a 
very  sonorous  blast  of  the  nose,  according  to  the  usual 
custom  of  great  orators.  This,  in  general,  I  believe, 
is  intended  as  a  signal  trumpet ,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  auditors;  but  with  William  the  Testy  it  boast- 
ed a  more  classic  cause,  for  be  had  read  of  the  sin- 
gular expedient  of  that  famous  denruigogue  Caius 
Gracchus,  who,  when  he  harangued  the  Roman 
populaee,  modulated  his  tones  by  an  oratorial  flute  or 
pitch-pipe. 

This  preparatory  symphony  being  performed,  he 
commenced  by  expressing  a  humble  sense  of  his  own 
want  of  talents — his  otter  onworthlness  of  the  ho- 
nour conferred  upon  him,  and  his  humiliating  inca- 
pacity to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  his  new 
station-^in  short,  he  expressed  so  contemptible  an 
-apinionof  himself,  that  many  simple  country  membera 


present,  ignorant  that  these  were  mere  words  of 
course,  always  used  on  such  occasions,  were  very 
uneasy,  and  even  felt  wroth  that  he  should  accept  an 
oflice  for  which  he  was  consciously  so  inadequate. 

He  then  proceeded  in  a  manner  highly  classic  and 
profoundly  erudite,  though  nothing  at  all  to  the  pur- 
pose, to  give  a  pompous  (iccount  of  all  the  govern- 
ments of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  wars  of  Home  and 
Carthage,  together  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  sundry 
outlandish  empires,  about  which  the  assembly  knew 
no  more  tlian  their  great  grandchildren  yet  unborn. 
Thus  having,  after  tlie  manner  of  your  learned  ora- 
tors, convinced  the  audience  that  he  was  a  man  of 
many  words  and  great  erudition,  be  at  length  came 
to  the  less  important  part  of  bis  speech,  Uie  situation 
of  the  province — and  here  he  soon  worked  himself 
into  a  fearful  rage  against  the  Yankees,  whom  he 
compared  to  the  Gauls  who  desolated  Rome,  and  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  who  overran  the  fairest  plains  of 
Europe;  nor  did  he  forget  to  mention,  in  terms  of 
adequate  opprobrium,  the  insolence  with  which  they 
had  encroached  upon  the  territories  of  New-Nether- 
lands, and  the  unparalleled  audacity  with  which  they 
had  commenced  the  town  of  New-Plymoulh,  and 
planted  the  onion  patches  of  Weathersfield  under  Uie 
very  walls  of  Fort  Goed  Hoop. 

Havuig  thus  artfully  wrought  up  liis  tale  of  terror 
to  a  climax,  he  assumed  a  self-satisfied  look,  and  de- 
cUred,  with  a  nod  of  knowing  import,  lliat  he  bad 
taken  measures  to  put  a  final  slop  to  these  encroach- 
ments— tlial  he  bad  been  obliged  to  hiive  recourse  to 
a  dreadful  engine  of  warfare,  lately  invented,  awful 
in  its  effects,  but  authorized  by  direful  aecessity :  in 
a  word,  he  was  resolved  to  conquer  the  Yankees — by 
proclamation ! 

For  this  purpose  he  had  prepared  a  tremendous 
instrument  of  the  kind,  ordering,  commanding,  and 
enjoining  the  intruders  aforesaid,  forthwith  to  re- 
move, depart,  and  withdraw  from  the  districts,  re- 
gions, and  territories  aforesaid,  under  pain  of  suffering 
all  Uie  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  punishments  in  such 
case  made  and  provided.  This  proclamation,  he  as- 
sured them,  would  at  once  exterminate  the  enemy 
from  the  face  of  the  country;  and  he  pledged  his  va- 
lour as  a  governor,  that  within  two  months  after  it 
was  published,  not  one  stone  sliould  remain  on  an- 
other in  any  of  the  towns  which  they  had  built. 

The  council  remained  silent  for  some  time  after  he 
had  finished;  whether  struck  dumb  with  adoniration 
at  the  brilliancy  of  his  project,  or  put  to  sleep  by  the 
length  of  bis  harangue,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
do  not  mention.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  at  length  gave 
a  universal  grunt  of  acquiescence,  and  the  proclama- 
tion was  immediately  dispatched  with  due  ceremony, 
having  the  great  seal  of  the  province,  which  was 
about  the  size  of  a  buck-wheat  pancake,  attached  to 
it  by  a  broad  red  riband.  Governor  Kieft,  having 
thus  vented  his  indignation,  felt  greatly  relieved — 
adjourned  tlte  council — put  on  bis  cocked  liat  and  cor- 
duroy small-clothes,  and  mounting  a  (all  raw-boned 
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Asia-,  trotted  oat  to  his  country  seat,  which  was 
itmii  in  a  sweet,  sequestered  swamp,  nov  called 
DatdKtreet,  but  more  commonly  known  by  the 
nae  of  Dog*s  Misery. 

Bat,  like  the  good  Noma,  he  reposed  from  the 
lA  of  legislation,  taking  lessons  in  government,  not 
bmi  the  nymph  £geria,  but  from  the  honoured  wife 
(f Iw  bosom ;  vrho  was  one  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
females,  sent  upon  earth  a  little  after  the  flood,  as  a 
pniudunent  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  commonly 
knovn  by  the  appellation  of  knowing  women.  In 
bet,  my  doty  as  an  historian  obliges  me  to  make 
blown  a  circumstance  which  was  a  great  secret  at 
the  time,  and  consequently  was  not  a  subject  of  scan- 
dal at  more  than  half  the  tea-tables  in  New-Amster- 
dam, but  which,  like  many  other  great  secrets,  lias 
leaked  oat  in  the  lapse  of  years — and  this  was,  that 
WShdmos  the  Testy,  though  one  of  the  most  potent 
little  men  that  ever  breathed,  yet  submitted  at  home 
to  a  ^wdes  of  government  neither  laid  down  in  Aris- 
totle or  Plato;  in  short,  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
pare  unmixed  tyranny,  and  is  familiarly  denominat- 
ed petticoat  government — An  absolute  sway,  which, 
tfaoogfa  exceedingly  common  in  these  modern  days, 
was  Tery  rare  among  the  ancients,  if  we  may  judge 
Jram  the  root  made  about  the  domestic  economy  of 
hcaiest  Socrates;  whicli  is  the  only  ancient  case  on 
record. 

The  great  Kieft,  however,  warded  off  all  the  sneers 
and  sarcaans  of  his  particular  friends,  who  are  ever 
ready  Id  joke  with  a  man  on  sore  points  of  tlie  kind, 
by  alleging  that  it  was  a  government  of  his  own  elec- 
lim,  to  which  be  submitted  through  choice ;  adding, 
at  Ibe  same  time ,  a  profound  maxun  which  he  had 
baai  in  an  ancient  author,  that ''  he  who  would  as- 
pire to  goreni  should  first  learn  to  obey." 


CHAPTER  n. 

ii  tfbUk  av  recorded  the  sage  proJecLs  of  a  ruler  of  nniversal 
faim.  tIk  art  of  fighUng  by  proclamation,— and  how  that 
Ac  nfiant  Jaoatxu  Van  Carlct  came  to  be  foully  dubonoured 
at  Fart  Goed  Hoop. 

Ketch  was  a  more  comprehensive,  a  more  expedi- 
^a, «,  what  is  still  better,  a  more  economical  mea- 
■Rdevited,  than  this  of  defeating  the  Yankees  by 
■NdamiMi — an  expedient,  likewise,  so  humane,  so 
gofiead  paciGc,  there  were  ten  chances  to  one  in 
■  (f  its  sijcceeding; — but  llicn  there  was  one 
itoten  that  it  would  not  succeed  : — as  I  he  ill- 
iFates  would  liave  it,  llial  single  chance  car- 
ried Ihedav  I  The  proclamalion  was  pcrl'eel  in  all 
ilifBll,  well  constructed,  well  written,  well  sealed, 
*id  weB  published — all  that  was  wanting  lo  insure 
its  effect  was  that  the  Yankees  should  stand  hi  awe 
<(il;htt,  provoking  to  relate,  lliey  treated  it  with 
feadst  absolute  contempt,  applied  it  tu  an  unseemly 
Pifwe,  and  thus  did  (lie  first  warlike  proclatnalion 
«*  to  a  sloineful  end — a  fate  which  I  am  credibly 


informed  has  befbllen  but  too  many  of  its  successors. 

It  was  a  long  time  liefore  Wilhelmus  Kieft  could 
be  persuaded,  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  his  counsel- 
lors, that  his  war  measure  had  failed  in  producing  any 
effect.— On  the  contrary,  he  flew  in  a  passion  when- 
ever any  one  dared  to  question  its  efficacy;  and  swore 
that,  though  it  was  slow  in  operating,  yet  when  once 
it  began  to  work,  it  would  soon  purge  the  land  of  these 
rapacious  intruders.  Time,  however,  that  test  of  all 
experiments  both  in  philosophy  and  politics,  atlengtli 
convinced  him  that  his  proclamation  was  abortive ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  he  bad  waited  nearly  four 
years,  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation,  yet  he  was  still 
farther  off  than  ever  from  the  olject  of  his  wishes. 
His  implacable  adversaries  in  the  east  became  more 
and  more  troublesome  in  their  encroachments,  and 
founded  the  thriving  colony  of  Hartford  close  upon 
the  skirts  of  Fort  Goed  Hoop.  They,  moreover, 
commenced  the  fair  settlement  of  New-Haven  (other- 
wise called  the  Red  Hills),  within  the  domains  of  their 
High  Mightinesses — while  the  onion  patches  of  Py- 
quag  were  a  continual  eye-sore  to  the  garrison  of  Van 
Curlet.  Upon  beholding,  therefore,  the  inefficacy  of 
his  measure,  the  sage  Kieft,  like  many  a  worthy  prac- 
titioner of  physic,  laid  the  blame,  not  to  the  medicine, 
but  to  tlie  quantity  administered,  and  resolved  to 
double  the  dose. 

In  the  year  1638,  therefore,  that  being  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  fulminated  against  them  a  second 
proclamation,  of  heavier  metal  than  the  former ;  writ- 
ten in  thundering  long  sentences,  not  one  word  of 
which  was  under  Ave  syllables.  Tliis,  in  fact,  was  a 
kind  of  non-intercourse  bUI,  prohibitmg  all  commerce 
and  connexion  between  any  and  every  of  the  said 
Yankee  intruders,  and  the  said  fortified  post  of  Fort 
Goed  Hoop,  and  ordering,  commanduig,  and  advising 
all  his  trusty,  loyal,  and  well-beloved  subjects,  to  fur- 
nish them  with  no  supplies  of  gin,  gingerbread,  or  sour 
crout;  to  buy  none  of  their  pacing  horses,- measly 
pork,  apple  brandy,  Yankee  rum,  cider  water,  apple 
sweetmeats,  Weathersfield  onions,  or  wooden  bowls, 
but  to  starve  and  exterminate  them  from  the  face  of 
the  land. 

Anotlier  pause  of  a  twelvemonth  ensued,  during 
which  the  last  proclamation  received  the  same  atten- 
tion, and  experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  first — at 
the  end  of  which  term,  the  gallant  Jacobus  Van  Ctu*- 
let  dispatched  his  aiwual  messenger,  with  his  custo- 
mary budget  of  complaints  and  entreaties.  Whe- 
ther the  regular  interval  of  ayear,  intervening  between 
the  arrival  of  "Van  Curlet's  couriers,  was  occasioned 
by  the  systematic  regularity  of  his  movements,  or  by 
the  immense  distance  at  which  he  was  stationed  from 
the  seat  of  government,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
Some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  slowness  of  his  messen- 
gers, who,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  were  chosen  from 
the  shortest  and  fittest  of  his  garrison,  as  least  likely 
to  be  worn  out  on  the  road ;  and  who,  being  pursy, 
short-winded  little  men,  generally  travelled  fifteen 
miles  a-day,  and  then  laid  by  a  whole  week  to  rest. 
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All  these,  however,  are  matters  of  conjecture;  and  I 
rather  think  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  immemorial 
maxim  of  this  worthy  country — and  which  has  ever 
influenced  all  its  pubUc  transactions — not  to  do  things 
in  a  harry. 

The  gallant  Jacobus  Van  Curlet  in  his  dispatches 
respectfully  represented,  that  several  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  his  first  application  to  his  late  excellency, 
Wouter  Van  Twiller;  during  which  interval,  his 
garrison  had  been  reduced  nearly  one-eighth  by  the 
death  of  two  of  his  most  valiant  and  corpulent  soldiers, 
who  had  accidentally  overeaten  themselves  on  some 
fat  salmon,  caught  in  the  Yarsche-river.  He  further 
stated,  that  the  enemy  persisted  in  their  inroads, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  fort  or  its  inhalntants ;  but 
squatting  themselves  down,  and  forming  settlements 
all  around  it;  so  that,  in  a  little  while,  he  should  find 
himself  enclosed  and  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  and 
totally  at  their  mercy. 

But  among  the  most  atrocious  of  his  grievances,  I 
find  the  foUowuig  still  on  record,  which  may  serve  to 
show  the  bloody-minded  outrages  of  these  savage 
intruders.  "  In  the  mean  time,  they  of  Hartford  have 
not  onely  usurped  and  taken  in  the  lands  of  Connec- 
ticolt,  although  unrighteously,  and  against  the  lawes 
of  nations,  hut  have  hindered  our  nation  in  sowing 
theire  owne  purchased  broken  up  lands,  but  have  also 
sowed  them  with  come  in  the  night,  which  the  Ke- 
therlanders  had  broken  np  and  intended  to  sowe  :  and 
have  beaten  the  servants  of  the  high  and  mighty  the 
honored  companie,  which  were  labouring  upon  theire 
master's  lands,  from  theire  lands,  with  sticks  and 
plow  staves  in  hostile  manner  laming,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  struck  Ever  Duckings '  a  hole  in  his  bead, 
with  a  slick,  soe  that  tlie  blood  ran  <)owne  very 
strongly  downe  upon  his  body." 

But  what  is  still  more  atrocioug — 

"  Those  of  Hartford  sold  a  hogg,  that  belonged  to 
the  honored  companie,  under  pretence  that  it  had 
eaten  of  theire  groonde  grass,  when  they  had  not 
any  foot  of  inheritance.  They  proffered  the  ho^ 
for  St.  if  the  commissioners  would  have  given  3s.  for 
damage;  which  the  commissioners  denied,  because 
noe  man's  owne  hogg  (as  men  used  to  say)  can  tres- 
pass upon  his  owne  master's  ground."' 

The  receipt  of  this  melancholy  intelligence  incensed 
the  whole  community — there  was  something  in  it 
that  spoke  to  the  doll  comprehension,  and  touched  the 
obtuse  feelings  even  of  the  puissant  vulgar,  who  ge- 
nerally require  a  kick  in  the  rear  to  awaken  their 
slumbering  dignity.  I  have  known  my  profound 
fellow-citizens  bear  without  murmur  a  thousand  es- 
sential infringements  of  their  rights,  merely  because 
they  were  not  immediately  obvious  to  their  senses; 
bat  the  moment  the  unlucky  Pearce  was  shot  upon 
our  coasts,  the  whole  body  politic  was  m  a  ferment : 

I  Tbb  oame  is  no  doubt  mis-apell.  In  some  old  Dntch  HSS.  of 
■he  time,  we  find  the  name  of  Erert  Duycliingfa,  wlio  ii  unqnet- 
tionabljr  the  unfortunate  hero  above  alluded  to. 

>  Uaz.  Col.  SUt.  Papen. 


SO  the  enlightened  Nederianders,  thou^  they  had 
treated  jhe  encroachments  of  then- eastern  ndghbours 
with  but  little  regard,  and  left  their  quill-valiant  go- 
vernor to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  war  with  his  single 
pen — yet  now  every  individual  felt  his  head  broken 
m  the  broken  head  of  Duckuigs— and  the  unhappy 
fate  of  their  fellow-citizen  the  hog,  being  impressed, 
carried,  and  sold  into  captivity,  awakened  a  grunt  of 
sympathy  from  every  bo«om. 

The  governor  and  council,  goaded  by  the  damoure 
of  the  multitude,  now  set  themselves  earnestly  to  de- 
liberate upon  what  was  to  be  done. — Prodamalions 
liad  at  length  fallen  into  temporary  disrepute ;  some 
were  for  sending  the  Yankees  a  tribute,  as  we  make 
peace-offerings  to  the  petty  Barbary  powers,  or  as  the 
Indians  sacri  Qce  to  the  devil.  Others  were  for  buying 
them  out;  but  this  was  opposed,  as  it  would  be 
acknowledging  their  title  to  the  land  they  had  seized. 
A  variety  of  measures  were,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
proposed,  discussed,  and  abandoned;  and  the  countil 
had  at  last  to  adopt  the  means,  whieh,  bang  tite 
most  common  and  (Avious,  had  been  knowmgly 
overlooked — for  your  amazing  acute  politicians  are 
for  ever  looking  through  telescopes,  which  only 
enable  them  to  see  such  objects  as  are  far  ofT,  and 
unaltainaUe;  but  which  incapacitate  them  to  see 
such  things  as  are  ui  their  reach,  and  obvious  to 
all  sunple  folks,  who  are  content  to  look  with  the 
naked  eyes  Heaven  has  given  them.  Tlie  pro- 
found council,  as  I  have  said,  in  their  pursuit  after 
Jack-o'-lanterns,  accidentally  stumbled  on  the  very 
measure  they  were  in  need  of;  which  was  to  raise  a 
body  of  troops,  and  dispatch  them  to  the  relief  and 
reinforcement  of  the  garrison.  This  measure  was 
carried  into  such  prompt  operation,  that  in  less  than 
twelve  montlis  the  whole  expedition,  consisting  of  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  men,  was  ready  to  march ;  and 
was  reviewed  for  that  purpose  in  the  public  square, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bowiing-Green.  Jast 
at  thb  juncture  the  whole  community  was  throwa 
into  consternation  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  gallant 
Jacobas  Van  Curlet,  who  came  straggling  into  town 
at  the  head  of  his  crew  of  tatterdemalions,  and  brings 
ing  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his  own  defeat,  and  the 
capture  of  the  redoubtable  post  of  Fort  Goed  Hoop 
by  the  ferocious  Yankees. 

The  iiite  of  this  important  fortress  is  an  impressive 
warning  to  all  military  commanders.  It  was  neither 
carried  by  storm  nor  famine ;  no  practicable  breach 
was  effected  by  cannon  nor  mines;  no  magazines 
were  blown  op  by  red-hot  shot ;  nor  were  the  bar- 
racks demoluihed,  nor  the  garrison  destroyed,  by  Uie 
bursting  of  bomb-shells.  In  fact,  tiie  place  was  taken 
by  a  stratagem  no  less  singular  than  effectual,  and 
one  that  can  never  bil  of  success,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity occurs  of  putting  it  in  practice.  Happy  am. 
I  to  add,  for  the  credit  of  our  illustrious  ancestors, 
that  it  was  a  stratagem  which,  though  it  impeachecl 
the  vigilance,  yet  left  the  bravery  of  the  intrepid  Van 
Gnriet  and  his  garrison  perfectly  free  from  reproadt. 
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Mippears  that  the  crafty  Yankees,  having  heard  of 
ftei^ular  habits  of  the  garrison,  watched  a  favour- 
Ht  Qfportunity,  and  silently  introduced  themselves 
kto  Ike  fort  about  the  middle  of  a  sultry  day;  when 
iisti^t  defenders,  having  goi^ed  themselves  with 
ikarty  diiiner,  and  smoked  out  their  pipes,  were 
rntnA  all  snoring  most  obstreperously  at  their  posts, 
Ue  dreaming  of  so  disastrous  an  occurrence.  The 
eHsy  most  inhumanly  seized  Jacobus  Van  Curlet 
nd  tus  stDrdy  myrtaidons  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
plUnted  them  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  dismissed 
boa  severally,  with  a  icick  on  the  crupper,  as  Charles 
tbe  Twelfth  dismissed  the  heavy-bottomed  Russians 
dter  the  battle  of  Narva — only  Ukiag  care  to  give 
two  ixks  to  Van  Curlet,  as  a  signal  mark  of  distinction. 
A  strong  garrison  was  immediately  established  in 
the  fort,  consisting  of  twenty  long-sided,  hard-Osted 
Tankees,  with  Weathersfield  onions  stuck  in  their 
hals,  by  way  of  cockades  and  feathers — long  rusty 
fo«  lki$-pieces  for  muskets — hasty  pudding,  dumb  (ish, 
pork,  and  molasses,  for  stores ;  and  a  huge  pumpkin 
vac  hoisted  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  as  a  standard— li- 
berty caps  not  having  as  yet  come  into  Eisbion. 


CHAPTER  m. 

j  the  fearful  wrath  of  William  Ihe  Testy,  and  Hie  great 
of  the  New-Anuterdammen,  becaoae  of  the  affair  of 
Van  Goed  Hoop. — And,  moreover,  bow  WUliam  the  Testy  did 
*ini)]r  fortilsr  the  dtjr-— Together  with  Ihe  exploits  of  Stoflel 
BnnkeriwIL 

Laxgcagb  cannot  express  the  prodigiouvfary  into 
wtudi  Wilhelmos  Kieft  was  thrown  by  this  provok- 
m^  iiMeliigence.     For  three  good  hours  the  rage  of 
the  Kale  man  was  too  great  for  words,  or  rather  the 
wwds  were  loo  great  for  him;  and  he  was  nearly 
chofcal  by  aome  dozen  huge,  mis-shapen,  nine  cor- 
nered Dutch  oaths,  that  crowded  all  at  once  into  bis 
gaBct.    Having  blazed  off  the  first  broadside,  he  kept 
■ya  eooaUnt  firing  for  three  whole  days — anathe- 
wMiiaig  the  Yankees,  man,  woman,  and  child,  body 
aad«Hi,  for  a  set  of  dieven,  schobbejaken,  denge- 
wNb,  twirt-«)ekeren,  loozen-schalken,  blaes-kaken, 
lalikea  bedrim,  and  a  thousand  other  names  of  which, 
■taaoatelj  for  posterity,  history  does  not  make 
■oiin.    finally,  he  swore  that  he  would  have  no- 
ttaB{  Biore  to  do  with  such  a  squatting;,  IniiKJIiiig, 
^taiif,  qufslioning,  swapping,  piunpkin  -  eating, 
■•baa-daubing,  sliingle-splitting,  cider- walei'ing, 
•■ne-iodieying,  notion  -  peddling  crew — liiat  Ihey 
■■Rfct  <ay  at  Fort  Goed  Hoop  and  rot,   before  he 
*«*d»tT  his  hands  by  attempling  to  drive  lliem 
""•T;  ii  proof  of  which  lie  ordered  the  new-raised 
fWM|a  to  be  marched  forthwith  into  winter-quarters, 
iMmmh  it  was  not  as  yet  quite  midsiiininer.     Go- 
^nmt  Kieft  faithfully  kept  his  wot d,  and  his  ailver- 
<■«* as  laithfully  kept  their  post;  and  thus  the  glo- 
•■lariTer  Connecticut,  and  all  the  gay  valleys  throngh 
■*«*  it  rolls,  together  with  the  salmon,  shad,  and 


other  fish  within  its  waters,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
victorious  Yankees,  by  whom  they  are  held  at  this 
very  day. 

Great  despondency  seized  npon  the  city  of  New- 
Amsterdam,  in  consequence  of  these  melancholy 
events.  The  name  of  Yankee  became  as  terrible 
among  our  good  ancestors  as  was  that  of  Gaol  among 
the  ancient  Romans;  and  all  the  sage  old  women  of 
the  province  used  it  as  a  bugbear,  wherewith  to 
frighten  their  unruly  children  into  obedience. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  province  were  now  turned  upon 
the  governor,  to  know  what  he  would  do  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  common  weal,  in  these  days  of  darkness 
and  peril.  Great  apprehensions  prevailed  among  the 
reflecting  part  of  the  community,  especially  the  old 
women,  that  tliese  terrible  warriors  of  Connecticut, 
not  content  witli  the  conquest  of  Fort  Goed  Hoop, 
would  incontinently  march  on  to  New-Amsterdam 
and  take  it  by  storm— and  as  these  old  ladies,  through 
means  of  the  governor's  spouse,  who,  as  has  been  al- 
ready hinted,  was  "the  better  horse,"  had  obtained 
considerable  influence  in  public  affairs,  keeping  the 
province  under  a  kind  of  petticoat  government,  it  was 
determined  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  ef- 
fective fortification  of  the  city. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  this  time  there  sojoamed 
in  New-Amsterdam  one  Anthony  Van  Corlear,  '  a 
jolly  fat  Dutch  trumpeter,  of  a  pleasant  burly  visage, 
famous  for  his  long  wind  and  his  huge  whiskers,  and 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  could  twang  so  potently  upon 
bis  instrument,  as  to  produce  an  effect  npon  all  within 
hearing,  as  though  ten  thousand  bagpipes  were  sing- 
ing right  lustily  i'  the  nose.  Him  did  the  illustrious 
Kieft  pick  out  as  the  man  of  all  the  world  most  fitted 
to  be  the  champion  of  New-Amsterdam,  and  to  gar- 
rison its  fort ;  making  little  doubt  but  that  his  instru- 
ment would  be  as  effectual  and  offensive  in  war  as 
was  that  of  the  Paladin  Astolpho,  or  the  more  classic 
horn  of  Alecto.  It  would  have  done  one's  heart  good 
to  have  seen  the  governor  snapping  his  fingers  and 
fidgetting  with  delight,  while  his  sturdy  trumpeter 
strutted  up  and  down  the  ramparts,  fearlessly  twang- 
ing his  trumpet  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  like  a 
thrice-valorous  editor  daringly  insulting  all  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers— on  the  other  side  of  the  A  tlantic. 

Nor  was  he  content  with  thus  strongly  garrisoning 
the  fbrt,  but  he  likewise  added  exceedingly  to  its 
strength,  by  furnishing  it  with  a  formidable  battery  of 
qoaker  guns — rearing  a  stupendous  flagstaff  in  the 
centre,  which  overtopped  the  whole  city — and,  more- 
over, by  building  a  great  windmill  on  one  of  the  bas- 
tions. *  This  last,  to  be  sure,  was  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  in  the  art  of  fortification;  but  as  I  have  al- 

'  David  Pietrcz  De  Vria  inliis  "  Rcjric  naer  Nicuw-Nederlandt 
onder  hel  year  t6W."  makes  mention  of  one  Corlear,  a  trumpeter 
in  Fort  Amsterdam,  w1k>  gave  name  to  Corlear's  Hook,  and  wlio 
was  doubtless  this  same  champion  described  by  Mr  Knickerbocker. 
—Edit. 

»  De  Vries  mentions  that  this  windmill  stood  on  the  south-east 
iKHtlon,  and  it  is  likewise  to  be  seen,  together  with  the  flagstaff,  in 
Justus  Danker's  View  of  New- Amsterdam. 
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ready  observed,  William  Kleft  wasnotorionsrorinno- 
Talions  and  experiments,  and  traditions  do  affirm  that 
he  was  muclj  given  lo  mechanical  inventions — con- 
structing patent  smoke-jacks — carts  that  went  before 
the  horses,  and  especially  erecting  windmills,  for 
which  machines  he  had  acquired  a  singular  predilec- 
tion in  his  native  town  of  Saardam. 

All  these  scientific  vagaries  of  the  little  governor 
were  cried  up  with  ecstasy  by  his  adherents,  as  proof 
of  his  universal  genius— but  there  were  not  wanting 
ill-oatured  grumblers,  who  railed  at  him  as  employ- 
ing his  mind  in  frivolous  pursuits,  and  devoting  that 
time  to  smoke -jacks  and  windmills,  which  should 
have  been  occupied  in  the  more  important  concerns 
of  tlie  province.  Nay,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
hint  once  or  twice  that  his  head  was  turned  by  his  ex- 
periments, and  that  he  really  thought  to  manage  his 
government  as  lie  did  his  mills — by  mere  wind! — 
such  is  the  iUiberality  and  slander  to  which  enlighten- 
ed rulers  are  ever  subject. 

JSotwithstanding  all  the  measures,  therefore,  of 
William  the  Testy  to  place  the  city  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, the  inhabitants  continued  in  great  alann  and 
despondency.  But  fortune,  who  seems  always  care- 
ful, m  tlie  very  nick  of  time,  to  throw  a  bone  for  hope 
to  gnaw  upon,  that  the  starveling  elf  may  be  kept 
alive,  did  about  this  time  crown  the  arms  of  the  pro- 
vince with  success  in  another  quarter,  and  thus  cheer- 
ed the  drooping  hearts  of  the  forlorn  Nederlanders ; 
otherwise  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengtlis  they 
might  have  gone  in  the  excess  of  their  sorrowing — 
"  for  grief,"  says  the  profound  historian  of  ll»e  seven 
champions  of  Cliristendom,  "  is  companion  with  des- 
pair, and  despair  a  procurer  of  infamous  death!" 

Among  the  numerous  inroads  of  the  moss-troopers 
of  Connecticut,  which  for  some  tune  past  had  occa- 
sioned such  great  tribulation,  I  should  particularly 
have  mentioned  a  settlement  made  on  the  eastern 
part  of  Long-Island,  at  a  place  which,  from  the  pe- 
culiar excellence  of  its  shell-fish,  was  called  Oyster 
Bay.  This  was  attacking  the  province  in  a  most  sen- 
sible part,  and  occasioned  great  agitation  at  New- 
Amsterdam. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  tact,  well  known  to  phy- 
siologists, that  the  high  road  to  (he  affections  is  through 
the  throat;  and  tliis  may  be  accounted  for  on  (he  same 
principles  which  I  luve  already  quoted  in  my  stric- 
tures on  fat  aldermen.  Nor  is  the  fact  unknown  to 
the  world  at  lai^e ;  and  hence  do  we  observe,  that 
the  surest  way  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  million  is  to 
feed  them  well — and  that  a  man  is  never  so  disposed 
to  flatter,  to  please,  and  serve  another,  as  when  he  is 
feeding  at  his  expense ;  which  is  one  reason  why  your 
rich  men,  who  give  frequent  dinners,  have  such  abun- 
dance of  sincere  and  faithful  friends.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  our  knowmg  leaders  of  parties  secure 
the  affections  of  their  partisans,  by  rewarding  Ihem 
bountifully  with  loaves  and  fishes;  and  entrap  the 
suffrages  of  tlie  greasy  mob,  by  treating  them  with 
buU-feasIs  ami  roasted  oxen.    I  have  known  many  a 


man  in  tliis  same  city  acquire  considerable  importance 
in  society,  and  usurp  a  large  sliare  of  tlie  good  will  of 
his  enlightened  fellow-citizens,  when  tlie  only  tiling 
that  could  be  said  in  liis  enlogium  was,  that  "  he  gave 
a  good  dinner,  and  kept  excellent  wine." 

Since,  then,  the  heart  and  the  stomach  are  so  nearly 
allied,  it  follows  conclusively,  that  what  affects  the 
one  must  sympathetically  affect  the  other.  Now  it  is 
an  equally  incontrovertible  fact,  that,  of  all  offerings 
to  tlie  stomach,  there  is  none  more  grateful  llian  the 
testaceous  marine  animal,  known  commonly  by  tiie 
vulgar,  name  of  oyster  :  and  in  such  great  reverence 
has  it  ever  been  held  by  my  gormandizing  fellow-ci- 
tizens, that  temples  have  been  dedicated  to  it,  time 
out  of  mind,  in  every  street,  lane,  and  alley,  through- 
out tills  well-fed  city.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  seizing  of  Oyster  Bay,  a  place 
abounding  with  their  favourite  delicacy,  would  be  to- 
lerated by  the  inhabitants  of  New-Amsterdam.  An 
attack  upon  tlieir  honour  they  might  have  pardoned; 
even  the  massacre  of  a  few  citizens  might  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence ;  but  an  outrage  that  affected  tlie 
larders  of  tlie  great  city  of  New-Amsterdam,  and  tlireat- 
ened  the  stomadis  of  its  corpnieut  burgomasters,  was 
loo  serious  to  pass  unrevenged. — The  whole  council 
was  unanimous  in  opinion,  that  the  intruders  should 
be  immediately  driven  by  force  of  arms  from  Oyster 
Bay  and  its  vicinity ;  and  a  detachment  was  according- 
ly dispatched  for  tlie  purpose,  under  the  command  of 
one  Sloffel  Brinkerhoff,  or  Brinkerhoofd,  (i.  e.  Stoffel, 
the  head-breaker,)  so  called  because  he  was  a  man  of 
mighty  deeds,  famous  tlirougliout  the  whole  extent 
of  Nieuw-Nederlandts  for  his  skill  at  quarter-staff;  and 
for  size,  he  would  have  been  a  match  for  Colbrand, 
the  Danish  champion,  slain  by  Guy  of  Warwick. 

Stoffel  Brinkerhoff  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
prompt  actions — one  of  your  straight-going  officers, 
who  march  directly  forward,  and  do  their  orders 
without  making  any  parade.  He  used  no  extraor- 
dinary speed  in  his  movements,  but  trudged  steadily 
on,  through  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  Jericho,  and 
various  other  renowned  cities  of  yore,  which,  by  some 
unaccountable  witchcraft  of  the  Yankees,  have  been 
strangely  transplanted  to  Long-Island  :  neitlier  did  he 
tarry  at  Puspanich,  nor  at  Patchog,  nor  at  the  mighty 
town  of  Quag;  but  marched  steadfastly  forward,  until 
he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oyster  Bay. 

Here  was  he  encountered  by  a  tumultuous  host  of 
valiant  warriors,  headed  by  Preserved  Fish,  and 
Ilabbakok  Nutter,  and  Return  Strong,  and  Zerubba- 
bel  Fisk,  and  Jonathan  Doolittle,  and  Determined 
Cock! — at  the  sound  of  whose  names  be  verily  believ- 
ed that  the  whole  parliament  of  Praise  God  Barebones 
had  been  let  loose  to  discomfit  him.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  this  formidaUe  body  was  composed  merely 
of  (he  "  select  men"  of  the  settlement,  armed  with  no 
other  weapon  but  their  tongues,  and  that  they  had 
issued  forth  with  no  other  intent  than  to  meet  him  on 
the  field  of  argument — he  succeeded  in  putting  them 
to  the  rout  with  little  difficulty,  and  completely  broke 
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If  ibeir  settlement.  Without  waiting  to  write  an 
MCODDt  of  his  victory  on  the  spot,  and  thus  letting 
Ik  canny  slip  through  bis  fingers,  wliile  he  was  se- 
onehis  own  laurels,  as  a  more  experienced  general 
mlii  have  done,  the  brave  Stoffel  thought  of  nothing 
Mompleting  his  enterprise,  and  utterly  driving  the 
labcs  from  the  island.  This  hardy  enterprise  he 
peribmied  in  mach  the  same  manner  as  he  had  been 
niBloraed  to  drive  his  oxen;  for,  as  the  Yankees  fled 
kfare  him,  he  pulled  up  his  breeches,  and  trudged 
Readily  after  them,  and  would  infallibly  have  driven 
tbem  into  the  sea,  had  they  not  begged  for  quarter, 
ad  agreed  to  pay  tribute. 

The  news  of  this  achievement  was  a  seasonable 
restorative  to  the  s{nrits  ofibe  citizens  of  New-Ams- 
leriam.  To  gratify  them  still  more,  the  governor 
rNolved  to  astonish  them  with  one  of  those  gorgeons 
spectacles  known  in  the  days  of  classic  antiquity,  a 
fan  accaonl  of  which  had  been  flogged  into  his  me- 
mory when  a  school-boy  at  the  Hagne.  A  grand 
trinniph,  therefore,  wasdecreed  to  Stoffel  Brinkerhoff, 
who  made  his  entrance  into  town  riding  on  a  Nara- 
ganset  pacer;  Ave  pumpkins,  which,  like  Roman 
eagles,  Itad  served  the  enemy  for  standards,  were  car- 
ried before  him — fifty  carl-loads  of  oysters,  five 
hundred  bosbels  of  Weatliersfleld  onions,  a  hundred 
qointals  of  cod-fish,  two  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and 
various  other  treasures,  were  exhibited  as  the  spoils 
ami  tribnte  of  the  Yankees;  while  three  notorious 
coBDierfeiters  of  Manhattan  notes'  were  led  captive  to 
grace  the  hero's  triumph.  The  procession  was  en- 
livcaed  by  martial  mnsic,  from  the  trumpet  of  An- 
liMny  Van  Corlear  the  champion,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  boys  and  n^roes,  performing  on  the  national 
instnmients  of  rattlebones  and  clamshells.  The  citi- 
aens  devoured  the  spoils  in  sheer  gladness  of  heart — 
every  man  did  honour  to  the  conqueror,  by  getting 
devoatiy  drunk  on  New -England  mm — and  the 
leanwd  Wilhebnos  Kieft  calling  to  mind,  in  a  mo- 
amtary  fit  of  enthosiasm  and  generosity,  that  it 
TO  cnsuunary  among  the  ancients  to  honour  their 
tkietkua  generals  with  public  statues,  passed  a  gra- 
I  decree,  by  which  every  tavern-keeper  was  per- 
I  lo  paint  the  bead  of  Ute  intrepid  Stoffel  on  his 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  reflections  on  the  folly  of  hoins  happy  in  times  of 
J"»^B*y. — Sundry  trouMcs  on  the  soutlicrn  fiontioi-s.— How 
like  Testy  bad  well  nigh  ruinol  the  province  throu^li  a 
;  word. — As  also  the  secret  cxi)cdiUon  of  Jan  Janscn 
I,  jnd  bis  astonishing  rewanl. 


It  we  could  but  get  a  peep  at  the  tally  of  Dame 
Fortiiae,  where,  like  a  notable  landlady,  she  regu- 
larly chalks  up  the  debtor  and  creditor  accotiiUs  of 
1,  we  iibould  find  that,  upon  tlie  whole,  good 


'  TWl  ii  one  of  those  trivial  anachrunisms  that  now  and  tlien 
B>  ii  die  eoane  ot  this  otherwise  authentic  history.  How 
I  notes  be  couulerfeitcd,  wlicn  as  yet  banlis  were 


and  evil  are  pretty  nearly  balanced  in  tliis  world ;  and 
that  though  we  may  for  a  long  while  revel  in  the  very 
lap  of  prospeiity,  the  time  will  at  length  come  when 
we  must  ruefully  pay  off  the  reckoning.  Fortune,  in 
fact,  is  a  pestilent  shrew,  and  withal  a  most  inex- 
orable creditor;  for  though  she  may  indulge  her  fa- 
vourites in  long  credits,  and  overwhelm  them  with 
her  favours,  yet  sooner  or  later  she  brings  up  her  ar- 
rears, with  the  rigour  of  an  experienced  publican, 
and  washes  out  her  scores  with  their  tears.  "  Since," 
says  good  old  Boetius,  "  no  man  can  retain  her  at  his 
pleasure,  and  since  her  flight  is  so  deeply  lamented, 
what  are  her  favours  but  sure  prognostications  of  ap- 
proaching trouble  and  calamity  ! " 

There  is  nothing  tliat  more  moves  my  contempt  at 
the  stupidity  and  want  of  reflection  of  my  fellow  men 
than  to  behold  them  rejoicing,  and  indulging  in  se- 
curity and  self-confidence,  in  times  of  prosperity.  To 
a  wise  man  who  is  blessed  with  tlie  light  of  reason, 
those  are  the  very  moments  of  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension ;  well  knowing  that,  according  to  the  system 
of  things,  happiness  is  at  best  but  transient — and  that 
the  higher  he  is  elevated  by  the  capricious  breath  of 
fortune,  the  lower  must  be  his  proportionate  depres- 
sion. Whereas  he  who  is  overwhelmed  by  calamity, 
has  the  less  chance  of  encountering  fresh  disasters, 
as  a  man  at  the  bottom  of  a  ladder  rans  very  little 
risk  of  breaking  his  neck  by  tumbling  to  the  top. 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  true  wisdom,  which 
consists  in  knowing  when  we  ought  to  be  miserable, 
and  was  discovered  much  about  the  same  time  with 
that  invaluable  secret,  tliat  "every  thing  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit :  "  m  consequence  of  which  maxim, 
your  wise  men  have  ever  been  the  unhappiest  of  the 
human  race ;  esteeming  it  as  an  infallUile  mark  of  ge- 
nius to  be  distressed  without  reason — since  any  man 
may  be  miserable  in  time  of  misfortune,  but  it  is  the 
philosopher  alone  who  can  discover  cause  for  grief  in 
the  very  hour  of  prosperity. 

According  to  the  principle  I  have  just  advanced, 
we  find  that  the  colony  of  New-Netherlands,  which, 
under  the  reign  of  the  renowned  Van  TwiUer,  had 
flourished  in  such  alarming  and  fatal  serenity,  is  now 
paying  for  its  former  welfare,  and  discharging  the 
enormous  debt  of  comfort  which  it  contracted.  Foes 
harass  it  from  different  quarters;  the  city  of  New- 
Amsterdam,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  kept  in  con- 
stant alarm;  and  its  valiant  conunander,  WiUiam  the 
Testy,  answers  the  vulgar,  but  expressive  idea,  of  "a 
man  m  a  peck  of  troubles." 

While  busily  engaged  repelling  his  bitter  enemies 
the  Yankees,  on  one  side,  we  find  him  suddenly  mo- 
lested m  another  quarter,  and  by  other  assailants. 
A  vagrant  colony  of  Swedes,  under  the  conduct  of 
Peter  Minnewits,  and  professing  allegiance  to  that 
redoubtable  virago,  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  had 
settled  themselves,  and  erected  a  fort  on  South  (or 

unknown  In  this  country— and  our  simple  progenitors  had  not 
even  dreamt  o(  those  inexhaustible  mines  of  paper  opulence  ? 
—PrM.  Vev. 
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Delaware)  river— within  the  boandaries  claimed  liy 
the  government  of  the  New-Netherlands.  History  is 
mate  as  to  the  particulars  of  their  first  landing,  and 
their  real  pretensions  to  the  soil;  and  this  is  the  more 
to  be  lamented,  as  Ihis  same  colony  of  Swedes  will 
hereafter  be  found  most  materially  to  affect  not  only 
the  interests  of  the  Netherlanders,  bat  of  the  world 
at  large ! 

In  whatever  manner,  therefore,  this  vagabond  co- 
lony of  Swedes  first  took  possession  of  the  country,  it 
is  certain  that  in  1638  they  established  a  fort,  and 
Minnewits,  according  to  the  off-hand  usage  of  his 
contemporaries,  declared  himself  governor  of  all  the 
adjacent  country,  under  the  name  of  the  province  of 
New-Sweden.  No  sooner  did  thb  reach  the  ears  of 
the  choleric  Wilhelmns,  than,  like  a  tme-spirited 
chieftain,  he  broke  into  a  violent  rage,  and  calling 
together  his  coancil,  belaboured  the  Swedes  most 
lustily  in  the  longest  speech  that  had  been  heard  in 
the  colony,  since  the  memorable  dispnte  of  Ten 
Breeches  and  Tough  Breeches.  Having  thus  given 
vent  to  the  first  ebullitions  of  his  indignation,  he  had 
resort  to  his  favourite  measure  of  proclamation,  and 
dispatched  one,  piping  hot,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  informing  Peter  Minnewits  that  the  whole  ter- 
ritory bordering  on  the  South-river  had,  time  out  of 
mind,  been  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  bar- 
ing been  "beset  with  forts,  and  sealed  with  their 
Uood." 

The  latter  sanguinary  sentence  would  convey  an 
idea  of  direful  war  and  bloodshed,  were  we  not  re- 
lieved by  the  information  that  it  merely  related  to  a 
fi-ay,  in  which  some  half  a  dozen  Dutchmen  bad  been 
killed  by  the  Indians,  in  their  benevolent  attempts  to 
establish  a  colony,  and  promote  civilization.  By  Ihis 
it  will  be  seen  that  William  Kieft,  though  a  very 
small  man,  delighted  in  big  expressions,  and  was 
much  given  to  a  praiseworthy  lignre  in  rhetoric,  ge- 
nerally cultivated  by  your  little  great  men,  called  hy- 
perbole :  a  figure  which  has  been  (bund  of  infinite 
service  among  many  of  his  class,  and  which  has 
helped  to  swell  the  grandeur  of  many  a  mighty,  self- 
important,  but  windy  chief  magistrate.  Nor  can  I 
resist  in  this  place,  from  (Serving  how  much  my 
beloved  country  is  indebted  to  this  same  figure  of  hy- 
perbole for  supporting  certain  of  her  greatest  cha- 
racters— statesmen,  orators,  civilians,  and  divines; 
who,  by  dint  of  big  words,  inflated  periods,  and 
windy  doctrines,  are  kept  aftoat  on  the  surfece  of  so- 
ciety, as  ignorant  swimmers  are  buoyed  up  by  Mown 
bladders. 

The  proclamation  against  Minnewits  conchided  by 
ordering  the  self-dubbed  governor,  and  his  gang  of 
Swedish  adventurers,  immediately  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, under  penalty  of  the  high  displeasure  and  in- 
evitable vengeance  of  the  puissant  government  of  the 
Nieuw-Nederlandts.  This  "strong  measure,"  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  whit  more  effect 
than  its  predecessors,  which  had  been  thundered 
against  the  Yankees — the  Swedes  resolutely  held  on 


to  the  territory  they  had  taken  possession  of— wbere- 
npon  matters  for  the  present  remained  in  statu  quo. 

That  Wilhelmus  Kieft  should  put  up  with  this  in- 
solent obstinacy  in  the  Swedes  would  appear  incom- 
patible with  his  valorous  temperament;  but  we  find 
that  about  this  time  the  little  man  had  his  liands  full, 
and  what  with  one  annoyance  and  another,  was  kept 
continnally  on  the  bounce. 

There  is  a  certain  description  of  active  legislators, 
who,  by  shrewd  management,  contrive  always  to 
have  a  hundred  irons  on  the  anvil,  every  one  of  which 
most  be  immediately  attended  to;  who  consequently 
are  ever  full  of  temporary  shifts  and  expedients, 
patcliing  np  the  public  welfare,  and  cobbling  the  na- 
tional afiairs,  so  as  to  make  nine  holes  where  they 
mend  one — stopping  chinks  and  daws  with  whatever 
comes  first  to  hand,  like  the  Yankees  I  have  men- 
tioned, stuffing  old  clothes  in  broken  windows.  Of 
this  class  of  statesmen  was  William  the  Testy — and 
kad  he  only  been  Messed  with  powers  equal  to  his 
zeal,  or  his  zeal  been  disciplined  by  a  little  discretion, 
there  k  very  liiUe  doubt  but  he  would  have  made 
the  greatest  governor  of  his  si^e  on  record — the  re- 
nowned governor  of  the  island  of  Baraiaria  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

The  great  defect  of  Wilhelmus  Kiefl's  policy  was, 
that  though  no  man  could  be  more  ready  to  stand 
forth  in  an  hour  of  emergency,  yet  he  was  so  intent 
upon  guarding  the  national  pocket,  that  he  saffered 
the  enemy  to  break  its  head — in  other  words,  wh«t- 
ever  precaution  for  public  safety  he  adopted,  he  was 
so  intent  upon  rendering  it  cheap,  that  he  invariably 
rendered  it  ineffectual.  All  this  was  a  remote  con- 
sequence of  his  education  at  the  Hague;  where,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  he  was 
ever  after  a  great  Conner  of  indexes,  continually  dip- 
ping into  books,  witliout  ever  studying  to  tlie  bottom 
of  any  snbject ;  so  that  he  had  the  scum  of  all  kinds  of 
authors  fermenting  In  his  pericranium.  In  some  of 
these  title-page  researches  he  unluckily  stumbled  over 
a  grand  politieal  eabalUiie  vmd,  which,  with  his 
costomary  feciltty,  he  immediately  incorporated  into 
his  great  scheme  of  government,  to  the  irretrievable 
injury  and  delusion  of  the  honest  province  of  Nieuw- 
Nederlandts,  and  the  eternal  misleading  of  all  experi- 
mental rulers. 

In  vain  have  I  pored  over  the  thenrgia  of  the  Chal- 
deans, the  cabala  of  the  Jews,  the  necromancy  of  the 
Arabians,  the  magic  of  the  Persians,  the  hocus  poeus 
of  the  English,  the  witchcraft  of  the  Yankees,  or  the 
pow-wowing  of  the  Indians,  to  discover  where  the 
little  man  first  laid  eyes  on  this  terrible  word.  Neither 
the  Sephir  Jetzirah,  that  famous  cabalistic  volume, 
ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Abraham ;  nor  the  pages  of 
the  Zohar,  containing  the  mysteries  of  the  cabala,  re- 
corded by  the  learned  rabbi  Simeon  Jochaides,  yield 
any  light  to  my  inquiries.  Nor  am  I  in  the  least  be- 
nefited by  my  painful  researches  in  the  Shem-hana- 
pliorah  of  Benjamin,  the  wandering  Jew,  though  it 
enabled  Davidos  Ehn  to  msrice  a  ten  days'  journey  in 
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ttorty-foar  boors.  Neither  can  I  perceive  the  slight- 
el  iffinity  in  the  Tetragrammaton,  or  sacred  name 
i\m  letters,  the  profoandest  word  of  the  Hebrew 
ebk;  a  mystery  sublime,  ineffable,  and  incommu- 
■oie— and  the  letters  of  which  Jod-He-Vau-He, 
Igting  been  stolen  by  the  pagans,  constituted  Ibeir 
peat  name  Jao,  or  JoTe.  In  short,  in  all  my  caba- 
btic,  tbeurgic,  necromantic,  magical,  and  astrological 
tooicbes,  from  the  Tetractys  of  Pythagoras  to  the 
leeaodite  works  of  Breslawand  Mother  Banch,  I  have 
■rt&eovered  the  least  vestige  of  an  origin  of  this 
i«fd,  nor  have  I  discovered  any  word  of  sofficient 
fsleiKy  to  connteract  it. 

Not  to  keep  my  reader  in  any  suspense,  the  word 
vhidibad  so  -wonderfully  arrested  the  attention  of 
W3i»a  the  Testy,  and  which  in  German  characters 
M  a  pwticalarly  black  and  ominous  aspect,  on  being 
Urit  translated  into  the  English  is  no  other  than 
nxmnrr — a  talismanic  term,  which,  by  constant  use 
aid  frrqnent  mention,  has  ceased  to  be  formidable  in 
oar  eyes,  bat  which  has  as  terrible  potency  as  any  in 
fte  arcana  of  necromancy. 

Wbm  pronounced  in  a  national  assembly  it  has  an 
iHMdiate  effect  in  closing  the  hearts,  beclouding  the 
wUkeis,  drawing  the  purse-strings,  and  buttoning  the 
hmfaes-pockets  of  all  philosophic  legislators.  Nor 
Mfe)  effects  on  the  eyes  less  wonderful.  It  produces 
aottnetion  of  the  retina,  an  obscurity  of  the  crystal- 
ittkM,  a  viscidity  of  the  vitreous,  and  an  inspissa- 
te if  the  aqneoas  humours,  an  induration  of  the 
■■ia  Klerotica,  and  a  convexity  of  the  cornea ;  inso- 
■■*  that  the  organ  of  vision  loses  its  strength  and 
penpioiity,  and  the  unfortunate  patient  becumes 
■yi)K.  or  in  plain  English,  purblind;  perceiving 
wiy  the  amount  of  imniedlale  expense,  without 
Wnf  able  to  look  farther,  and  regard  it  in  connexion 
**fc  the  nltiniate  object  to  be  effected.  "So  that," 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  elocguent  Burke,  "a  brier 
Jthb  nese  is  of  greater  magnitude  than  an  oak  at  five 
tandred  yanls  distance."  Such  are  its  instanlaneous 
•pmioiis,  and  the  results  are  still  more  astonishing. 
•T  ••»  magic  influence  seventy-fours  shrink  into 
•iptes,  frigates  into  sloops,  and  sloops  into  gun- 


This  dl-potent  word,  which  served  as  his  toucb- 
•■e  in  politics,  at  once  explains  the  whole  system  of 
ywfaiiBtions,  protests,  empty  llireats,  windmills, 
••■■petets,  and  paper  war,  carried  on  by  Wilhelmus 
■•Toiy;  and  we  may  trace  its  operations  in  an  ar- 
■■■•■1  which  he  fitted  out  in  16{2,  in  a  moment  of 
'  naih,  consisting  of  two  $loop«  and  thirty  men, 
etnmmand  of  Mynheer  Jan  Jansen  Alpen- 
vaiiiiiral  of  the  fleet,  and  commander-in- 
^  the  forces.  Tliis  formidable  expedition, 
t  oriy  be  paralleled  by  some  of  the  daring 
>  oToor  infant  navy  alwut  the  bay  and  up  the 
s"*"*!,  was  intended  to  drive  the  Marj-landers  from 
*e  Scboyikill,  of  which  they  had  recently  taken 
and  which  was  claimed  as  part  of  the 
of  Nieuw-Nederlandts;  for  it  appears  tliat 


at  this  time  our  Infant  colony  was  In  that  enviable 
state,  so  much  coveted  by  ambitious  nations,  that  is 
to  say,  the  govenunent  had  a  vast  extent  of  territory, 
part  of  which  it  enjoyed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
which  it  had  continually  to  quarrel  about. 

Admh-al  Jan  Jansen  Alpendam  was  a  man  of  great 
mettle  and  prowess,  and  no  way  dismayed  at  the  cha- 
racter of  the  enemy,  who  were  represented  as  a  gi- 
gantic, gunpowder  race  of  men,  who  lived  on  hoe 
cakes  and  bacon,  drank  miitt  juleps  and  apple  tod- 
dy, and  were  exceedingly  expert  at  boxing,  biting, 
gouging,  tar  and  feathering,  and  a  variety  of  other 
athletic  accomplislmients,  which  they  had  borrowed 
from  their  cousins  german  and  prototypes  the  Virgi- 
nians, to  whom  they  have  ever  borne  considerable 
resemblance.  Notwithstanding  all  these  alarming 
representations,  the  admiral  entered  the  Schuylkill 
most  undauntedly  with  his  fleet,  and  arrived  with- 
out disaster  or  opposition  at  the  place  of  destination. 

Here  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  vigorous  speech  in 
Low  Dutch,  which  the  wary  Kiefl  had  previously  put 
in  his  pocket;  wherein  he  courteously  commenced 
by  callmg  them  a  pack  of  lazy,  lonting,  dram-drinking, 
cock-fighting,  horse-racing,  slave-driving,  tavern- 
haunting,  s<d)bath-breakings,  mulatto-breeding  up- 
starts; and  concluded  by  ordering  them  to  evacuate 
the  country  immediately — to  which  they  laconically 

replied,  in  plain  English,  "  they'd  see  him  d d 

first. " 

Now  this  was  a  reply  for  which  neither  Jan  Jansen 
Alpendam  nor  Wilhelmus  Kieft  had  made  any  calcu- 
lation—and finding  himself  totally  unprepared  to 
answer  so  terrible  a  rebuff  with  suitable  hostility,  he 
concluded  that  his  wisest  course  was  to  return  home 
and  report  progress.  He  accordingly  sailed  back  to 
New-Amsterdam,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honours,  and  considered  as  a  pattern  for  all  conunand- 
ers,  having  achieved  a  most  hazardous  enterprise  at 
a  trifling  expense  of  treasure,  and  without  losing  a 
single  man  to  the  state!  He  was  unanimously  called 
the  deliverer  of  his  country  (an  appellation  liberally 
bestowed  on  all  great  men) ;  his  two  sloops,  having 
done  their  duty,  were  laid  up  (or  dry  docked)  in  a 
cove  now  called  the  Albany  basin,  were  they  quietly 
rotted  in  the  mud ;  and,  to  immortalize  his  name,  they 
erected,  by  subscription,  a  magnificent  monument  of 
|nne  boards  on  the  top  of  Flatten  Barrack  Hill,  wliich 
lasted  three  whole  years,  when  it  fell  to  pieces,  and 
was  burnt  for  firewood. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Bow  WiUiam  the  Testy  enriched  the  province  by  a  multitude  of 
laws,  and  came  to  be  the  patron  of  lawyers  and  bum^bailitb. 
And  how  the  people  became  exceedin^y  enlightened  and  un- 
happy under  his  instructions. 

AuoNG  the  many  wrecks  and  fragments  of  exalted 
wisdom,  which  have  floated  down  the  stream  of  time, 
from  venerable  antiquity,  and  have  been  carefully 
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picked  up  by  those  hnmble,  bat  indostrioos  wights, 
who  ply  along  the  shores  of  literature,  we  find  the 
following  ordinance  ofCharondas,  the  Locrian  legis- 
lator.— Anxious  to  preserve  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
state  from  tlie  additions  and  improvements  of  profound 
"  country  members, "  or  officious  candidates  for  po- 
pularity, he  ordained,  that  whoever  proposed  a  new 
law  should  do  it  with  a  halter  about  bis  neck ;  so  that 
in  case  his  proposition  were  rejected,  they  just  hung 
him  upi— and  there  the  matter  ended. 

This  salutary  institution  had  such  an  effect,  that  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  there  was  only  one 
trifling  alteration  in  the  criminal  code, — and  the  whole 
race  of  lawyers  starved  to  death  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Locrians 
being  unprotected  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  ex- 
cellent laws,  and  undefended  by  a  standing  army  of 
pettifo^ers  and  sheriffs  officers,  Uved  very  lovingly 
together,  and  were  such  a  happy  people,  that  they 
scarce  make  any  figure  throughout  the  whole  Grecian 
history — for  it  is  well  known  that  none  but  your  un- 
lucky, quarrelsome,  rantipde  nations  make  any  noise 
inHht  world. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  William  the  Testy, 
had  he  haply,  in  the  course  of  his  "  universal  acquire- 
ments, "  stumbled  upon  this  precaution  of  the  good 
Charondas.  On  the  contrary,  he  conceived  that  the 
true  policy  of  a  legislator  was  to  multiply  laws ;  and  he 
went  to  work  to  secure  the  property,  the  persons, 
and  the  morals  of  the  people,  by  surrounding  them  in 
a  manner  with  men-traps  and  spring-guns,  and  be- 
setting even  the  sweet  sequestered  walks  of  private 
life  with  quickset  hedges;  so  that  a  man  could  scarce- 
ly turn  without  the  risk  of  encountering  some  of 
these  pestiferous  protectors.  Thus  was  he  contuiually 
coining  petty  laws  for  every  petty  offence  that  occu- 
red,  until  in  time  they  became  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
membered, and  remained,  like  those  of  certain  modem 
legislators,  mere  dead  letters — revived  occasionally 
for  the  purpose  of  individual  oppression,  or  to  entrap 
ignorant  offenders. 

Petty  courts  consequently  began  to  appear,  where 
the  law  was  administered  witlt  nearly  as  much  wis- 
dom and  impartiality  as  m  those  august  tribunals,  the 
aldermen's  and  justices'  courts  of  the  present  day. 
The  plaintiff  was  generally  favoured,  as  being  a  cus- 
tomer, and  bringing  business  to  the  shop ;  the  offences 
of  the  rich  were  discreetly  winked  at— for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing the  feelings  of  their  fiiends;— but  it  could  never  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  vigilant  burgomasters,  that 
they  suffered  vice  to  skulk  unpunished  under  the  dis- 
gracefol  rags  of  poverty. 

About  this  time  may  we  date  the  first  introduction 
of  capital  punishments — a  goodly  gallows  being  erect- 
ed on  the  water-side,about  where  Whitehall-stairs  are 
at  present,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  battery.  Hard  by 
also  was  erected  another  gibbet  of  a  very  strange,  un- 
couth, and  unmatchable  description,  but  on  which 
the  ingenious  William  Kieft  valued  himself  not  a  little, 
being  a  punidiment  entirely  of  lib  own  invention. 


It  was  for  loftiness  of  altitude  not  a  whit  inferior  to 
that  of  Haman,  so  renowned  in  Bible  history ;  but  the 
marvel  of  the  contrivance  was,  that  the  culprit,  in- 
stead of  being  suspended  by  the  neck,  according  to 
venerable  custom,  was  hoisted  by  the  waistband,  and 
was  kept  for  an  hour  together  dangling  and  sprawling 
between  heaven  and  earth— to  the  infinite  entertain- 
ment, and  doubtless  great  edification,  of  the  multi- 
tude of  respectable  citizens  who  usually  attend  upon 
exiiibitions  of  the  kind. 

It  is  incredible  how  (he  little  governor  chuckled  at 
beholding  caitiff  vagrants  and  sturdy  beggars  thus 
swinging  by  the  crupper,  and  cutting  antic  gambols 
in  the  air.  He  had  a  thousand  pleasantries  and  mirth- 
ful conceits  to  utter  upon  these  occasions.  He  called 
them  hb  dandle-lions — his  wild  fowl — his  high-flyers 
— his  spread  eagles — his  goshawks — his  scarecrows, 
and  finally  his  gallows-birds,  which  ingenious  appd- 
lation,  though  originally  confined  to  worthies  who 
had  taken  the  air  in  this  strange  manner,  has  smce 
grown  to  be  a  cant  name  given  to  all  candidates  for 
legal  elevation.  This  punishment,  moreover,  if  we 
may  credit  the  assertions  of  certain  grave  etymolo- 
gists, gave  the  first  hint  for  a  kind  of  harnessing,  or 
strapping,  by  wMch  our  forefathers  braced  up  their 
multifarious  breeches,  and  which  has  of  late  years 
been  revived,  and  continues  to  be  worn  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Such  were  the  admirable  improvements  of  William 
Kieft  in  criminal  law — nor  was  bis  civil  code  less  a 
matter  of  wonderment;  and  much  does  it  grieve  me 
that  the  limits  of  my  work  will  not  suffer  me  to  expa- 
tiate on  both  with  the  prolixity  they  deserve.  Let  it 
suffice  then  to  say,  that  in  a  little  while  the  blessings 
of  innumerable  laws  became  notoriously  apparent. 
It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  have  a  certain  class  of 
men  to  expound  and  confound  them  :  divers  petti- 
fbggers  accordingly  made  their  appearance,  under 
whose  protecting  care  the  community  was  soon  set 
tc^ther  by  the  ears. 

I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  insinuate  any  thing 
den^atory  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  or  to  its  digni- 
fied members.    Well  am  I  aware,  that  we  have  ia 
this  ancient  city  innumerable  worthy  gentlemen  who, 
bless  tlieir  souls !  have  embraced  that  honourable 
order,  not  for  the  sordid  love  of  filthy  lucre,  nor  the 
selfish  cravings  of  renown ;  but  through  no  other 
motives  but  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  correct  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  a  generous  and  desinterested 
devotion  to  the  interesU  of  tlieir  fellow -citizens ! 
Sooner  would  I  throw  this  trusty  pen  into  the  fla- 
mes, and  cork  up  my  ink-horn  for  ever,  than  in- 
fringe even  for  a  nail's  breadth  upon  the  dignity  of 
tills  truly  benevolent  class  of  citizens.    On  the  con- 
trary, I  allude  solely  to  that  crew  of  caitiff  scouts, 
who,  in  these  latter  days  of  evil,  have  become  so  nu- 
merous— who  infest  the  skirts  of  the  profession,  as 
did  the  recreant  Cornish  knights  the  honourable 
order  of  chivalry — who,  under  its  auspices,  commit 
their  depredations  on  society— who  thrive  by  quibUes, 
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fiki,  and  (diicanery,  and,  like  Termin,  swarm  most 
iiat  there  is  most  corruption. 
Kaifaing  so  soon  awakens  the  malevolent  passions 
m  (be  {adlity  of  giatification.    The  courts  of  law 
vnid  never  be  so  constantly  crowded  with  petty, 
Kntioos,  and  disgraceful  suits,  were  it  not  for  the 
knk  of  pettifogging  lawyers  that  infest  them.  These 
li^  with  the  passions  of  the  lower  and  more  i^o- 
nidases;  who,  as  if  poverty  were  not  a  suflicient 
HOT  in  itself,  are  always  ready  to  heighten  it  by 
Ike  Utemess  of  litigation.    They  are  in  law  what 
fadts  are  in  medicine — exciting  the  malady  for  the 
(wpose  of  profiting  by  tlte  cure,  and  retarding  the 
can  for  the  pnrpose  of  augmenting  the  fees.    Where 
eat  destroys  the  constitution,  the  other  impoverishes 
the  fme;  and  it  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  as  a 
fHatBli,  who  has  once  been  under  the  hands  of  a 
qoaA,  H  ever  after  dabbling  in  drugs,  and  poisoning 
hiinself  with  infallible  remedies;  so  an  ignorant  man, 
wiw  has  once  meddled  with  the  law  under  the  aus- 
pices of  <Mie  of  these  empirics,  is  for  ever  after  em- 
Iniiii^  himself  with  his  neighbours,  and  impoverish- 
i^  himseif  with  successful  law-suils.    My  readers 
«il  excuse  this  digression,  into  which  I  liave  been 
■warily  betrayed;  but  I  could  not  avoid  giving  a 
CMi,iinpreJQdiced  account  of  an  abomination  too  pre- 
Tdeat  in  this  excellent  city,  and  with  the  effects  qf 
vUch  I  am  unluckily  acquainted  to  my  cost;  having 
beeiaeviy  ruined  by  a  law-suit,  which  was  unjustly 
dnied  against  me — and  my  ruin  having  been  com- 
fhM  by  another,  which  was  decided  in  my  favour. 
II  has  been  remarked  by  the  observant  writer  of 
the  Shiyvesant  manuscript,  that  under  the  adminis- 
iHiuu  af  Wiihelmus  Kiefl  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
taMlaBh  of  ?Jew- Amsterdam  experienced  an  essen- 
tial cliange,  so  that  they  iK'canie  very  meiUllesoiue 
and  EtctioDS.    The  constant  exacerbations  of  temper 
■to  which  the  little  governor  was  tlirown  by  the 
■■ludiDgs  on  his  frontiers,  and  liis  unfortunate  pro- 
pniiilj  to  experiment  and  innovation,  occasioned  iiim 
*•  keep  his  councif  in  a  continual  worry — and  liie 
bang  to  the  people  at  large  what  yeast  or 
I  is  to  a  latch,  they  threw  the  whole  cominiiiiily 
*••«  fennent — and  the  people  at  large  being  lo  (he 
d^wtaalttie  mind  is  to  the  body,  the  unhapjjy  cora- 
■••■■sthey  underwent  operated  most  disastrously 
Rew-Amsterdam,  insomuch  that  in  certain  of 
fparotyans  of  consternation  and  perplexity,  tiiey 
l«e»»fal  of  the  most  crooked,  distorted,  and  abo- 
»*eets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  with  which  this  nie- 
lidisligured. 
Bat  Ike  worst  of  the  matter  was,  that  just  about 
tbm  lime  ftt  mob,  since  called  the  sovereign  people, 
bean,  tte  Balaam's  ass,  lo  grow  more  enlightened 
**>■  in  rifcr,  and  exhibited  a  strange  desire  of  go- 
'cnM^ilsdf.    This  was  another  effect  of  the  ''  uni- 
'**■*•  ac^memcnts  "  of  William  the  Testy.    In  some 
<<  Ml  pestilent  researches  among  the  rubbish  of  an- 
'^■•ty,  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  insti- 
•^on  of  public  tables  among  the  Lacedaemonians, 


where  they  discussed  topics  of  a  general  and  interest- 
ing nature — at  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  where 
they  disputed  iqwn  politics  and  morals— where  gray- 
beards  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  wisdom,  and 
youths  learned  to  become  little  men,  before  they  were 
boys. — "  There  is  nothing,"  said  the  ingenious  Kieft, 
shutting  up  the  book,  "  there  is  nothing  more  essen- 
tial to  the  well  management  of  a  country  than  educa- 
tion among  the  people;  the  basis  of  a  good  govern- 
ment should  be  laid  in  the  public  mind."— Now  this 
was  true  enougli,  but  it  was  ever  the  wayward  fate 
of  William  the  Testy,  that  when  he  thought  right, 
he  was  sure  to  go  to  work  wrong.  In  the  present 
instance,  be  could  scarcely  eat  or  sleep  until  he  had 
set  on  foot  brawling  debating  societies  among  the 
simple  citizens  of  New-Amsterdam.  This  was  the 
one  tiling  wanting  to  complete  his  confusion.  The 
honest  Dutch  burghers,  Uiongh  in  truth  but  little 
given  to  argument  or  wordy  altercation,  yet  by  dint 
of  meeting  often  together,  fuddling  themselves  with 
strong  drink,  beclouding  their  brains  with  tobacco- 
smoke,  and  listening  to  the  harangues  of  some  half  a 
dozen  oracles,  soon  became  exceedingly  wise,  and,  as, 
is  always  the  case  where  the  mob  is  politically  enlight- 
ened, exceedingly  discontented.  They  found  ont, 
with  wonderful  quickness  of  discernment,  the  fearful 
error  in  which  they  had  indulged,  in  fancying  them- 
selves the  happiest  people  in  creation — and  were  for- 
tunately convinced,  that,  all  circumstances  to  the 
contrary  notwitlistanding,  they  were  a  very  unhappy, 
deluded,  and  consequently  ruined  people. 

In  a  short  time  the  quidnuncs  of  New-Amsterdam 
formed  themselves  into  sage  juntos  of  political  croak- 
ers, who  daily  met  together  to  groan  over  political 
affairs,  and  make  themselves  miserable ;  thronging  to 
these  unhappy  assemblages  with  the  same  eagerness 
that  zealots  have  in  all  ages  abandoned  the  milder 
and  more  peaceful  paths  of  religion,  to  crowd  to  tlie 
howling  convocations  of  fanaticism.  We  are  natu- 
rally prone  to  discontent,  and  avaricious  after  ima- 
ginary causes  of  lamentation — like  lubberly  monks, 
we  belabour  our  own  shoulders,  and  seem  to  take  a 
vast  satisfaction  in  the  music  of  our  own  groans.  Nor 
is  this  said  for  the  sake  of  paradox ;  daily  experience 
shows  the  truUi  of  Uiese  observations.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  a  man  groaning 
under  ideal  calamities;  but  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  render  him  wretched,  though  on  the  pinnacle  of 
felicity;  as  it  is  an  Herculanean  task  to  hoist  a  man 
to  the  top  of  a  steeple,  though  the  merest  child  can 
topple  him  off  from  thence. 

In  the  assemblages  I  have  noticed,  the  reader  will 
at  once  perceive  the  faint  germs  of  those  sapient  con- 
vocations called  popular  meetings,  prevalent  at  our 
day.  Thither  resorted  all  those  idlers  and  "  squires 
of  low  degree,"  who,  like  rags,  hang  loose  upon  the 
back  of  society,  and  are  ready  to  be  blown  away  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine.  Cobblers  abandoned  their 
stalls,  and  hastened  thither  to  give  lessons  on  poli- 
tical economy— blacksmiths  left  their  handicraft,  and 
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suffered  their  own  fires  to  go  out,  whiie  they  blew 
the  bellows  and  stirred  up  the  fire  of  faction;  and 
even  tailors,  thongh  but  the  shreds  and  patches,  the 
ninth  parts  of  humanity,  neglected  their  own  mea- 
sures to  attend  to  the  measures  of  government.  No- 
thing was  wanting  but  half  a  dozen  newspapers  and 
patriotic  editors  to  have  completed  tliis  public  illu- 
mination, and  to  have  thrown  the  whole  province  in 
an  nproar ! 

I  should  not  forget  to  mention,  that  these  popular 
meetings  were  held  at  a  noted  tavern :  for  houses  of 
that  description  have  always  been  found  the  most 
fostering  nurseries  of  politics ;  abounding  with  those 
genial  streams  which  give  strength  and  sustenance  to 
faction.  We  are  told  that  the  ancient  Germans  had 
an  admirable  mode  of  treating  any  question  of  im- 
portance; they  first  deliberated  upon  it  when  drunk, 
and  afterwards  reconsidered  it  when  sober.  The 
shrewder  mobs  of  America,  who  dislike  having  two 
minds  upon  a  subject,  both  determine  and  act  upon 
it  drunk ;  by  which  means  a  world  of  cold  and  tedious 
speculations  is  dispensed  with — and  as  it  is  univer- 
sally allowed,  that  when  a  man  is  drunk  he  sees 
douMe,  it  follows  most  conclusively  that  he  sees  twice 
as  well  as  his  sober  neighbours. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  tbe  great  Pipe  Plot-nand  of  the  dolorous  perplexities  Into  vhicb 
William  the  Testy  yiie  thrown,  by  reason  othis  having  enli^t- 
ened  the  multitude. 

WiLHELHns  KiEFT,  as  has  already  been  made  ma- 
nifest, was  a  great  legislator  upon  a  small  scale,  lie 
was  of  an  active,  or  rather  a  busy  m'md;  that  is  to 
say,  his  was  one  of  those  small,  but  brisk  minds, 
which  make  up  by  bustle  and  constant  motion  for  the 
want  of  great  scope  and  power.  He  had,  when  quite 
a  youngling,  been  impressed  with  the  advice  of  So- 
lomon, "  go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise : "  in  conformity  to  which,  he  had 
ever  been  of  a  restless,  ant-like  turn,  worrying  hither 
and  thither,  busying  himself  about  little  matters,  with 
an  air  of  great  importance  and  anxiety,  laying  up 
wisdom  by  the  morsel,  and  often  toiling  and  pufTing 
at  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  under  the  full  conviction 
that  he  was  moving  a  mountain. 

Thus  we  are  told,  that  once  upon  a  time,  in  one  of 
his  fits  of  mental  bustle,  which  he  termed  delibera- 
tion, he  framed  an  unlucky  law,  to  proliibit  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  smoking.  This  he  proved,  by  ma- 
thematical demonstration,  to  be  not  merely  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  public  pocket,  but  an  incredible  consumer 
of  tune,  a  great  encourager  of  idleness,  and,  of  course, 
a  deadly  bane  to  the  prosperity  and  morals  of  the 
people.  Ill-fated  Kieft !  had  he  lived  in  tliis  enlight- 
ened and  libel-loving  age,  and  attempted  to  subvert 
the  inestimable  liberty  of  the  press,  he  could  not 
have  struck  more  closely  on  the  sensibilities  of  the 
million. 


The  populace  were  in  as  >iolent  a  turmdl  as  the 
constitutional  gravity  of  their  deportment  would  per- 
mit—a mob  of  factious  citizens  had  even  the  hardi- 
hood to  assemble  before  the  governor's  house,  where, 
sitting  themselves  resdutely  down,  like  a  besieging 
army  before  a  fortress,  they  one  and  all  fell  to  smok- 
ing with  determined  perseverance,  as  tliough  it  wer« 
their  intention  to  smoke  him  uito  terms.  The  testy 
William  issued  out  of  his  mansion  like  a  wrathful 
spider,  and  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  Uiis  se- 
ditious assemblage,  and  this  lawless  fumigation;  to 
which  these  sturdy  rioters  made  no  other  reply  than 
to  loll  back  phlegmatically  in  their  seats,  and  puff 
away  with  r^oubled  fury ;  whereby  they  raised  such 
a  murky  cloud,  that  the  little  man  was  fain  to  take 
refuge  in  the  interior  of  his  castle. 

The  governor  immediately  perceived  the  otject  of 
this  unusual  tumult,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  suppress  a  practice,  which,  by  long  indulgence, 
had  become  a  second  nature.  And  here  I  would  ob- 
serve, partly  to  explain*  why  I  have  so  often  made 
mention  of  this  practice  in  my  history,  that  it  was  in- 
separably connected  with  all  the  afbirs,  both  public 
and  private,  of  oiu- revered  ancestors.  Tbe  pipe,  in 
fact,  was  never  from  the  mouth  of  the  true-bom  Ne- 
derlander.  It  was  his  companion  in  solitude,  the 
relaxation  of  his  gayer  hours,  his  counsellor,  his  oon- 
^ler,  his  joy,  liis  pride;  in  a  word,  he  seemed  to  tbipk 
and  breathe  through  his  pipe. 

When  William  the  Testy  bethought  himself  of  all 
these  matters,  which  he  certainly  did,  although  a 
little  too  late,  became  to  a  compromise  with  tbe  be- 
sieging multitude.  The  result  was,  that  though  he 
continued  to  permit  the  custom  of  smoking,  yet  did  he 
abolish  the  fair  long  pipes  which  were  prevalent  in  the 
days  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  denoting  ease,  tran- 
quillity, and  sobriety  of  deportment;  and,  in  place 
thereof,  did  introduce  little,  captious,  short  pipes,  two 
inches  ht  length;  which,  he  observed,  could  be  stuck 
in  one  comer  of  the  month,  or  twisted  in  the  hat-band, 
and  would  not  be  in  the  way  ofhusiness.  By  this  the 
multitude  seemed  somewhat  appeased,  and  dispersed 
to  their  habitations.  Thus  ended  this  alarming  insur- 
rection, wliich  was  long  known  by  tbe  name  of  the 
Pipe  Plot,  and  which,  it  has  been  somewhat  quaintly 
observed,  did  end,  like  most  other  plots,  seditions,  and 
conspiracies,  in  mere  smoke. 

But  mark,  oh  reader !  the  deplorable  consequences 
that  did  afterwards  re^t.  The  smoke  of  these  vil- 
lanous  little  pipes,  continually  ascending  in  a  cloud 
about  the  nose,  penetrated  into  and  befogged  the  ce- 
rebellimi,  dried  up  all  tbe  kindly  moisture  of  tlie  brain, 
and  rendered  the  people  that  used  them  as  vapourish 
and  testy  as  their  renowned  little  governor — nay, 
what  is  more,  from  a  goodly,  burly  race  of  folk,  they 
became,  like  our  worthy  Dutch  formers,  who  smoke 
short  pipes,  a  lantem-jawed,  smoke-dried,  leathern- 
hided  race  of  men. 

Nor  was  this  all;  for  from  hence  may  we  date  the 
rise  of  parties  in  this  province.    Certain  of  tbe  more 
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iraltby  and  bnportaDt  burghers,  adhering  to  the  ao- 
oKit  fosbion,  formed  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  which 
wot  by  ibe  appellation  of  the  Long  Pipts:  while  the 
towff  orders,  submitting  to  the  inoovatioo,  which 
iteT  Kmnd  to  be  more  convenient  in  (heir  handicraft 
oflojments,  and  to  leave  them  more  liberty  of  ac- 
in,  were  branded  with  the  plebeian  name  of  Short 
Pifes.  A  third  party  likewise  sprang  up,  differing 
tm  both  the  other,  beaded  by  the  descendants  of 
Ae  bwaas  Robert  Cbewit,  the  companion  of  tlie 
great  Hudson.  These  entirely  discarded  tlie  use  of 
ppes,  and  took  to  chewing  tobacco,  and  hence  they 
veie  called  Quidt.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Ibis 
list  appellation  has  since  come  to  be  invariably  applied 
lo  those  mongrel  or  third  parties,  that  will  sometimes 
tfristg  np  between  two  great  contending  parties,  as  a 
aiale  is  produced  between  a  horse  and  an  ass. 

And  here  I  would  remark  the  great  benefit  of  these 
party  distinctions,  by  wliicfa  the  people  at  large  are 
tared  Ute  vast  trouble  of  thinking.  Hesiod  divides 
■aokind  into  three  classes — those  who  think  for 
themselves,  those  who  let  others  think  for  them,  and 
those  who  will  neither  do  one  nor  the  other.  The 
Mcood  class,  however,  comprises  the  great  mass  of 
society,  and  hence  is  the  origin  of  party,  by  which  is 
■eant  a  large  body  of  people,  some  few  of  whom 
tfaink,  and  all  the  rest  talk.  The  former,  wlko  are 
called  the  leaders,  marshal  out  and  discipline  the  lat- 
ter, teadung  them  what  they  must  approve — what 
llie;  most  boot  at — what  they  must  say — whom  they 
onat  support — but,  above  all,  whom  they  must  hate 
—for  DO  man  can  be  a  right  good  partisan,  unl/^  he 
be  a  determined  and  thorough-going  hater. 

Bnt  when  the  sovereign  people  are  thus  properly 
broken  to  the  harness,  y(Aed,  curbed,  and  reined,  it 
ii  delectable  to  see  with  what  docility  and  harmony 
Ibey  }i)g  onward  through  mud  and  mire,  at  the  will  of 
Ihek  drivexs,  drawing  the  dirtcarts  of  faction  at  their 
bads.  How  many  a  patriotic  member  of  congress 
hffc  I  seen,  who  would  never  have  known  how  to 
■oke  ap  Ilia  mind  on  any  question,  and  might  have 
nm  a  great  risk  of  voting  right  by  mere  accident,  had 
be  art  had  others  to  Uiink  lav  him,  and  a  file  leader 
la  Me  after! 

Tbos  Iben  the  enlighlened  inhabitants  of  tlie  Man- 
iMBaci,  being  divided  into  parties,  were  enabled  to 
■faiie  dissension,  and  to  oppose  and  bate  one  an- 
<tv  ibOi  accoracy.  And  now  the  great  business  of 
fiiAi  went  bravely  on;  the  parlies  assembling  in 
^anle  beer-houses,  and  smoking  at  each  other  with 
■^hcafaie  aiiitnosity,  lo  the  great  support  of  the  state, 
•ad  wialuiiient  of  the  tavern-keepers.  Some,  indeed, 
*b»w««  more  zealous  than  the  rest,  went  farther, 
^oii  bean  to  bespatter  one  another  with  numerous 
very  lard  names  and  scandalous  little  words,  to  be 
fand  in  the  Dutch  language;  every  partisan  believ- 
■S  re^ously  that  he  was  serving  liis  country  when 
beindnce<l  tlie  character  or  impoverished  the  pocket 
•^  «  political  adversarj'.  But  however  ihoy  might 
*"»  between  tliemselves,  all  parties  agreed  on  one 


point,  to  cavil  at  and  condemn  every  measure  of  go- 
vernment, whether  right  or  wrong;  for  as  the  go- 
vonor  was  by  his  station  independent  of  their  power, 
and  was  not  elected  by  their  choice,  and  as  lie  had 
not  decided  in  favour  oif  either  Action,  neither  of  them 
was  interested  in  his  success,  nor  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  while  under  his  administration. 

"Unhappy  William  Kieft!"   exclaims   the  sage 
writer  of   the  Stuyvesant  manuscript,  "doomed  to 
contend  with  enemies  too  knowing  to  be  entrapped, 
and  lo  reign  over  a  people  too  wise  to  be  governed!" 
All  fais  expeditions  against  his  enemies  were  baffled 
and  set  at  naught,  and  all  his  measures  for  the  public 
safety  were  cavilled  at  by  the  people.    Did  he  pro- 
pose levying  an  efficient  body  of  troops  for  internal 
defence — the  mob,   that  is  to  say,  those  vagabond 
members  of  the  conmmnily  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
immediately  took  the  alarm,  vociferated  that  their 
interests  were  in  danger — that  a  standing  army  was 
a  legion  of  locusts,  preying  on  society;  a  rod  of  iron 
in  the  hands  of  government;  and  that  a  government 
with  a  military  force  at  its  command  would  inevitably 
swell  into  a  despotism.   Did  he,  as  was  but  too  com- 
monly the  case,  defer  preparation  until  the  moment 
of  emergency,  and  then  hastily  collect  a  handful  of 
undisciplined  vagrants — the  measure  was  booted  at, 
as  feeble  and  inadequate,  as  tritling  with  the  public 
dignity  and  safely,  and  as  lavishing  the  publie  funds 
on  impotent  enterprises.  Did  lie  resort  to  the  economic 
measure  of  prodamation — he  was  laughed  at  by  the 
Yankees;  did  he  back  it  by  non-interconrse — it  was 
evaded  and  counteracted  by  hisown  subjects.   Which- 
ever way  he  turned  himself,  he  was  beleaguered  and 
distracted  by  petitions  of  "  numerous  and  respectable 
meetings,"  consisting  of  some  half  a  dozen  brawling 
pot-house  politicians — all  of  which  he  read,  and,  what 
is  worse,  aU  of  which  he  attended  to.    The  conse- 
quence was,  that,  by  incessantly  changing  his  mea- 
sures, he  gave  none  of  them  a  fair  trial ;  and  by  listen- 
ing to  the  damours  of  the  mob,  and  endeavonring  to 
do  every  thing,  be,  in  sober  truth,  did  nothing. 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed,  however,  that  he  took 
all  these  memorials  and  interferences  good-naturedly, 
for  such  an  idea  would  do  injustice  to  his  valiant  spirit : 
on  the  contrary,  he  never  received  a  piece  of  advice 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  without  first  getting 
into  a  passion  with  the  giver.  But  I  have  ever  ob- 
served that  your  passionate  little  men,  like  small  boats 
with  large  sails,  are  the  easiest  npset  or  blown  out  of 
their  course;  and  this  is  demonstrated  by  Governor 
Kieft,  who,  tliough  in  temperament  as  hot  as  an  old 
radish,  and  with  a  mind,  the  territory  of  which  was. 
subjected  to  perpetual  whirlwinds  and  tornadoes,  yet 
never  failed  to  be  carried  away  by  (he  last  piece  of  ad- 
vice that  was  blown  into  his  ear.  Lueky  was  it  for 
him  that  his  power  was  not  dependent  upon  the  greasy 
muUitude,  and  that  as  yet  the  populace  did  not  possess 
the  important  privilege  of  nominating  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate. They  did  then:  best,  however,  to  help  along 
ppUic  affoirs;  pestering  their  governor  incessantly, 
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by  goading  him  on  Trith  barangnes  and  petitions,  and 
then  thwarting  his  fiery spiritvrith  reproaclies  and  me- 
morials, like  Sunday  jockeys  managing  an  unlacky 
devil  of  a  hack  horse — so  that  Wilhelmus  Kieft  may 
be  said  to  have  been  kept  either  on  a  worry  or  a  hand- 
gallop  throughout  the  whole  of  his  administration. 


CHAPTER  vn. 

Containing  dirers  fearftil  accounts  of  Border  wars,  and  the  fla- 
grant outrages  of  the  Moss-troopers  of  Connecticot— nith  the 
rise  of  the  great  Ampliictyonic  council  of  the  east,  and  the  de- 
clhie  of  William  the  Testy. 

It  was  asserted  by  the  wise  men  of  ancient  times, 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  these  matters, 
that  at  the  gate  of  Jupiter's  palace  lay  two  huge  tuns, 
the  one  filled  with  blessings,  the  other  with  misfortunes 
— andit  verily  seems  as  if  the  latter  had  been  completely 
overturned,  and  left  to  deluge  the  unlucky  province  of 
Nieuw-Nederlandts.  Among  the  many  internal  and 
external  causes  of  irritation,  the  incessant  irruptions 
of  the  Yankees  upon  his  frontiers  were  continually  add- 
ing fuel  to  the  inflanmiable  temper  of  William  the 
Testy.  Numerous  accounts  of  these  molestations 
may  still  be  found  among  the  recoinls  of  the  times ; 
for  the  commanders  on  the  frontiers  were  especially 
careful  to  evuice  theu-  vigilance  and  zeal,  by  striving 
who  should  send  home  the  most  frequent  and  volu- 
minous budgets  of  complaints,  as  your  faithful  servant 
is  eternally  running  with  complaints  to  tlie  parlour,  of 
the  petty  squabbles  and  misdemeanours  of  the  kitchen . 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate,  however,  that  our 
worthy  ancestors  indulged  in  groundless  alarms ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  daily  suffering  a  repetition  of 
cruel  wrongs,  not  one  of  which  but  was  a  sufficient 
reason,  according  to  the  maxims  of  national  dignity 
and  honour,  for  throwing  the  whole  universe  into 
hostility  and  confusion.  From  among  a  multitude  of 
bitter  grievances  still  on  record,  I  select  a  few  of  the 
most  atrocious,  and  leave  my  readers  to  judge  if  our 
ancestors  were  not  justifiable  in  getting  into  a  very 
valiant  passion  on  tlie  occasion. 

"  24  June,  4641 .  Some  of  Hartford  have  taken  a 
hogg  out  of  the  vlact  or  common,  and  shut  it  up  out  of 
meer  hate  or  other  prejudice,  causing  it  to  starve  for 
hunger  in  the  stye! 

"  36  July.  The  foremencioned  English  did  againe 
drive  the  Companies'  hoggs  out  of  the  vlact  of  Sicojoke 
into  Hartford;  contending  daily  with  reproaches, 
blows,  beating  the  people  witli  all  disgrace  that  they 
could  imagine. 

"  May  20,  4642.  The  English  of  Hartford  have 
violently  cut  loose  a  horse  of  the  honoured  Compa- 
nies', that  stood  bound  upon  the  common  or  vlact. 

"  May  0,  4645.  The  Companies'  horses  pastured- 
npon  the  Companies'  ground  were  driven  away  by 
them  of  Conneclicott  or  Hartford,  and  the  herdsmen 
lustily  beaten  with  hatchets  and  sticks. 

"  4fl.    Again  they  sold  a  young  hogg  belonging  ta 


the  Companie,  which  pigg  had  pastured  on  the  Com- 
panies' land. — " ' 

Oh  ye  powers !  into  what  indignation  did  every  one 
of  these  outrages  throw  the  philosophic  William !  letter 
after  letter,  protest  after  protest,  proclamation  after 
proclamation,  bad  Latin,  worse  English,  and  hideous 
low  Dutch,  were  exhausted  in  vain  upon  theinexorable 
Yankees;  and  the  four-and-twenty  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, which,  excepting  his  champion,  the  sturdy  trum- 
peter Van  Corlear,  composed  the  only  standing  army 
he  had  at  his  command,  were  never  off  duty  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  administration. — Nor  was  Anthony, 
the  trumpeter,  a  whit  behind  his  patron  in  fiery  zeal ; 
but,  like  a  faithful  champion  of  the  public  safety,  on 
the  arrival  of  every  fresh  article  of  news,  he  was  sure 
to  sound  his  trumpet  from  the  rampatts,  with  most 
disastrous  notes,  throwing  the  people  into  violent 
alarms,  and  disturbing  their  rest  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons— which  caused  him  to  be  held  in  very  great  re- 
gard, the  public  pampering  and  rewarduig  him,  as  we 
do  brawling  editors,  for  similar  services. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  perils  that  environ  me  in 
this  part  of  my  history.  While  raking,  with  curious 
hand  but  pious  heart,  among  the  mouldering  remains 
of  former  days,  anxious  to  draw  therefrom  the  honey 
of  wisdom,  I  may  fare  somewhat  like  that  valiant 
worthy,  Samson,  who,  in  meddling  with  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  lion,  drew  a  swarm  of  bees  about  his  ears. 
Thus  while  narrating  the  many  misdeeds  of  the 
Yanokie  or  Yankee  tribe,  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  but 
I  offend  the  morbid  sensibilities  of  certain  of  their  un- 
reasonable descendants,  who  may  fly  out  and  raise  such 
a  buzzing  about  this  unlucky  head  of  mine,  that  I 
shall  need  the  tough  bide  of  an  Achilles,  or  an  Or- 
lando Furioso,  to  protect  me  from  their  stings. 

Should  such  be  the  case,  I  should  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely lament — not  my  misfortune  in  giving  offence 
— but  the  wrong-headed  perverseness  of  an  ill-natur- 
ed generation,  in  taking  offence  at  any  thing  I  say. 
That  their  ancestors  did  use  my  ancesfors  ill  is  true, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  I  would  with  ail  my 
heart  the  fact  were  otherwise ;  but  as  I  am  recordinf^^ 
the  sacred  events  of  history,  I'd  not  bale  one  nail's 
breadth  of  the  honest  truth,  though  I  were  sure  the 
whole  edition  of  my  work  should  be  bought  up  and 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman  of  Connecticut.  A  nd 
in  sooth,  now  that  these  testy  gentlemen  have  drawn 
me  out,  I  will  make  bold  to  go  briber,  and  observe- 
that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  purposes  for  which  we 
impartial  historians  are  sent  into  the  world — io  re- 
dress wrongs  and  render  justice  on  the  heads  of  the 
guilty.  So  that  though  a  powerful  nation  may  wrong 
its  neigltbours  with  temporary  impunity,  yet  sooner 
or  later  an  historian  springs  up,  who  wreaks  ample 
chastisement  on  it  in  return. 

Thus  these  moss-troopers  of  the  east  little  thought; 
I'll  warrant  it,  while  they  were  harassing  the  inof- 
fensive province  of  Nieuw-Nederlandts,  and  driving- 
its  unhappy  governor  to  his  wit's  end,  that  anbisto- 
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rim  should  ever  arise,  and  give  them  their  own,  \nth 
HatU.  Since  then  I  am  but  performing  ray  boand- 
ater  as  an  historian,  in  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
w  attred  ancestors,  I  shall  make  no  farther  apo- 
|g;;;»d  indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  I  have 
ditoe  andenl  borderers  of  the  east  in  my  power, 
min  the  mercy  of  my  pen,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  ad- 
■iaed  I  condnct  myself  with  great  humanity  and  mo- 

To  resume  then  the  course  of  my  history — Appear- 
aees  to  the  eastward  began  now  to  assume  a  more 
immiable  aspect  than  ever — for  I  would  have  you 
Mte  that  hitherto  the  province  had  been  chiefly  molest- 
ed by  its  immediate  neighbours,  the  people  of  Con- 
OHtieuL,  particularly  of  Hartford ;  which,  if  we  may 
judge  btxn  ancient  chronicles,  was  the  strong  hold  of 
these  sturdy  moss-troopers,  from  whence  they  sallied 
ioiih  on  their  daring  incursions,  carrying  terror  and 
devastation  into  the  bams,  the  hen-roosts,  and  pig- 
styes  of  our  revered  ancestors. 

Albeit  about  the  year  1643,  the  people  of  the  east 
omntry,  inhabiting  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New-Plymouth,  and  New-Haven,  gathered 
together  into  a  mighty  conclave,  and  after  buzzing 
aid  debating  for  many  days,  like  a  political  hive  of 
bees  in  swarming  time,  at  length  settled  themselves 
into  a  fonnidaUe  confederation,  under  the  title  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  New-England.  By  this  onion 
they  pledged  tbenoselves  to  stand  by  one  another  in 
d  perils  and  assaults,  and  to  co-operate  in  all  mea- 
■VK,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  the  surround- 
'u%  savages,  among  wliich  were  doubtlessly  included 
o«r  hoooured  ancestors  of  the  Manhattoes;  and  to 
give  more  strei^th  and  system  to  this  confederation, 
a  general  assembly  or  grand  council  was  to  be  an- 
■niiy  held,  composed  of  representatives  firom  each 
•f  the  provinces. 

On  receiving  accounts  of  this  combination,  Wilhel- 

■B  Kiefl  was  struck  with  consternation,  and,  for  the 

int  time  in  his  whole  life,  forgot  to  bounce,  at  hear- 

og  an  nnweloome  piece  of  intelligence — which  a  ve- 

■enUe  historian  of  the  limes  observes  was  especially 

Mticed  among  the  politicians  of  New-Amsterdam. 

The  Iraifa  was,  on  turning  over  in  his  mind  all  that 

Ishid  read  at  the  Hague ,  about  leagues  and  combi- 

fitmm,  be  found  that  this  was  an  exact  imitation  of 

te  Afhirtyonic  council,  by  which  the  states  of 

Cmr  voe  enabled  to  attain  to  such  power  and  su- 

f«*»aEj,  and  the  very  idea  made  his  heart  to  quake 

fciheirfEty  of  bis  empire  al  the  Manhattoes. 

Hetkamously  insisted,  liiat  the  wliole  object  of 
tlMcaMeration  was  to  drive  the  Nederlamleis  out 
•fiber  fair  domains;  and  always  Dew  into  a  great 
•^  if  any  one  presumed  lo  doubt  the  probability  of 
*■  raBJecUire.  Nor  was  he  wholly  unwarranted  i^ 
■<^  a  suspicion ;  for  at  the  very  fust  annual  meeting 
•flkegraiid  council,  held  at  Boston  (which  Governor 
UA  denominated  the  Delphos  of  this  truly  classic 
■'(■e),  strong  representations  were  made  against 
■eEtdcrianders,  forasmuch  as  that  in  their  dealings 


with  the  Indians  they  carried  on  a  traffic  in  "  guns, 
powther,  and  shott — a  trade  damnable  and  injurious 
to  the  colonists."  ■  Not  but  what  certain  of  the  Con- 
necticut traders  did  likewise  dabble  a  little  in  this 
"  damnable  trafBc"— but  then  they  always  sold  the 
Indians  such  scurvy  guns,  that  they  burst  at  the  first 
discharge— and  consequently  hurt  no  one  but  these 
pagan  savages. 

The  rise  of  this  potent  confederacy  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  glory  of  William  the  Testy;  for  from  that 
day  forward,  it  was  remarked  by  many,  he  never 
held  up  his  head,  but  appeared  quite  crest-fallen. 
His  subsequent  reign,  therefore,  affords  but  scanty 
food  for  the  historic  pen — we  find  the  grand  council 
continually  augmenting  in  power,  and  threatenmg  to 
overwhelm  the  province  of  Nieuw  -  Nederlandts ; 
while  Wilhelmus  Kieft  kept  constantly  fulminating 
proclamations  and  protests,  like  a  shrewd  sea  cap- 
tain, firing  off  carronades  and  swivels,  in  order  to 
break  and  disperse  a  waterspout— but,  alas!  they 
had  no  more  effect  than  if  they  had  heea  so  many 
blank  cartridges. 

The  last  document  on  record  of  this  learned,  phi- 
losophic, but  unfortunate  little  potentate,  is  a  long 
letter  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  wherein,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  rails  at  the  people  of 
New-Haven,  or  Red  Hills,  for  their  discourteous  con- 
tempt of  his  protest,  levelled  at  them  for  squatting 
witliin  the  province  of  their  High  Mightinesses. 
From  this  letter,  which  is  a  model  of  epistolary  wri- 
ting, abounding  with  pithy  apophthegms  and  classic 
figures,  my  limits  will  barely  allow  me  to  extract  the 
following  recondite  passage : '— "  Certainly  when  we 
heare  the  inhabitants  of  New-Hartford  complayninge 
of  us,  we  seem  to  heare  .^^p's  wolf  complayninge 
of  the  lamb,  or  the  admonition  of  the  younge  man, 
who  cryed  out  to  his  mother,  chideing  with  her 
neighboures,  '  Oh  Mother,  revile  her,  lest  she  first 
take  up  that  practice  against  you.'  But  being  taught 
by  precedent  passages,  we  received  such  an  answer 
to  our  protest  from  the  inhabitants  of  New-Haven  as 
we  expected :  the  Eagle  always  despiseth  the  Beetle- 
Py;  yet  notwithstanding  we  doe  undauntedly  contmue 
on  our  purpose  of  pursuing  our  own  right,  by  just 
arms  and  righteous  means,  and  doe  hope  without 
scruple  to  execute  the  express  commands  of  our  sn- 
periours."  To  show  that  this  last  sentence  was  not 
a  mere  empty  menace,  he  concluded  his  letter  by  in- 
trepidly protesting  against  the  whole  council,  as  a 
horde  of  sgruatfers  and  interlopers,  inasmuch  as  they 
held  their  meeting  at  New-Haven,  or  the  Red  Hills, 
which  he  claimed,  as  being  within  the  province  of  the 
New-Netherlands. 

Thus  end  the  authenticated  chronicles  of  the  reign 
of  William  the  Testy— for  henceforth,  in  the  troubles, 
the  perplexities,  and  the  confusion  of  the  times,  he 
seems  to  have  been  totally  overlooked,  and  to  have 
slipped  for  ever  through  the  fingers  of  scrupulous  his- 
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tory.  Indeed,  for  some  caose  or  other,  vhicfa  I  can- 
not divine,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  eombinatioH 
among  historians  to  sink  his  very  name  into  oblivion, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  have  one  and  all  for- 
borne even  to  speak  of  bis  exfdoits.  This  shows 
how  important  it  is  for  great  men  to  coltirate 
the  favour  of  the  learned,  if  they  are  ambitious  of 
honour  and  renown.  "  Insult  not  tlie  denise, "  said 
a  wise  caliph  to  liis  son, "  lest  Ihoa  offend  thine  his- 
torian;"  and  many  a  mighty  man  of  the  olden  time, 
had  he  observed  so  obvious  a  maxim,  might  have  es- 
caped divers  cruel  wipes  of  the  pen  wliich  have  been 
drawn  across  his  diaracter. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  me,  that 
such  darkness  and  obscurity  should  hang  over  the 
latter  days  of  the  illustrious  Rieft — for  he  was  a  mighty 
and  great  little  man,  worthy  of  being  utterly  renown- 
ed, seeing  that  he  was  the  first  potentate  that  intro- 
duced into  this  land  the  art  of  fighting  by  proclamation, 
and  defending  a  country  by  trumpeters  and  windmills 
— an  economic  and  humane  mode  of  warfare,  since 
revived  with  great  applause,  and  which  promises,  if  it 
can  ever  be  carried  into  full  effect,  to  save  great  trouble 
and  treasure,  and  spare  infinitdy  more  bloodshed  than 
either  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  or  the  invention  of 
torpedoes. 

It  is  tme,  that  certain  of  the  early  provincial  poets, 
of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  Nieuw- 
Nederlandls,  taking  advantage  of  the  mysterious  exit 
of  William  the  Testy,  liave  fabled,  that  like  Romulus, 
he  was  translated  to  tlie  skies,  and  that  he  forms  a 
very  fiery  little  star,  somewhere  on  the  left  claw  of 
the  crab ;  while  others,  equally  fanciful,  declare  that 
he  has  experienced  a  fate  similar  to  liiat  of  the  good 
King  Arthur ;  who,  we  are  assured  by  ancient  bards, 
was  carried  away  to  the  delicious  abodes  of  fairy  land, 
where  he  still  exists  in  pristine  worth  and  vigour,  and 
will  one  day  or  anotlier  return  to  restore  the  gallantry, 
the  honour,  and  the  immaculate  probity,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Round  Table.  ■ 

All  these,  however,  are  but  pleasing  fantasies,  the 
cobweb  visions  of  those  dreaming  varlets,  the  poets, 
to  which  I  would  not  have  my  judicious  reader  attach 
any  credibility.  Neither  am  I  disposed  to  yield  any 
credit  to  the  assertion  of  an  ancient  and  rather  apo- 
cryphal historian,  who  alleges  that  the  ingenious  Wii- 
helmos  was  annihilated  by  the  Mowing  down  of  one 
of  his  windmills— nor  to  that  of  a  writer  of  later  times, 
who  affirms  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  ]Mosophical  ex- 
perinKnt,  which  he  had  for  many  years  been  vainly 
striving  to  accomplish ;  having  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  neck  from  the  garret  window  of  Ihestadthouse,  in 

•  The  oM  Welsh  banb  believed  that  King  Arthur  vas  not  dead, 
but  carried  awaie  by  the  Tarics  into  some  pleasent  place,  where  he 
sboU  rcmaine  tor  a  time,  and  then  retume  againe  and  reigne  in  aa 
great  auUioritr  as  ever.— HeuncsBKD. 

The  Britons  suppose  that  he  shaD  come  yet  and  conqnere  aU 
Britaigne,  for  certcs  this  is  the  prophicye  of  Mcrlyn.— He  say'd 
tliat  his  deth  shall  be  doubtcous;  and  said  soth,  for  men  thereof 
yet  have  double  and  shnOen  (or  ever  more — for  men  wyt  not 
whether  that  he  lyveth  or  is  dede.— Ds  Lxsw.  Caion. 


an  attempt  to  caldi  swallows,  by  sprinkling  flresh  salt 
upon  their  tails. 

The  most  probable  atxoont,  and  to  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  my  implidt  faith,  is  contained  in  a  very 
obscure  tradition,  which  declares,  that  what  with 
the  constant  troubles  on  his  frontiers — the  incessant 
schemings  and  projects  gomg  on  in  his  own  pericra- 
nium— the  memorials,  petitions,  remonstrances,  and 
sage  pieces  of  advice  from  divers  respectable  meetings 
of  the  sovereign  people — ^together  with  the  refractory 
dispoeition  of  his  council,  who  were  sure  to  differ  from 
him  on  every  point,  and  uniformly  to  be  in  the  wrong 
—all  these,  I  say,  did  eternally  operate  to  keep  his 
mind  in  a  kind  of  furnace  lieat,  until  he  at  length  be- 
came as  completely  burnt  out  as  a  Dutch  family  pipe 
which  has  passed  through  three  generations  of  bard 
smokers.  In  this  manner  did  the  clioleric  but  ma- 
gnanimous William  the  Testy  undergo  a  kind  of  ani- 
mal combustion,  consuming  away  like  a  farthing  rush- 
light— so  that  when  grim  death  finally  snuffed  him 
out,  there  was  scarce  left  enou^  of  him  to  bury ! 


BOOK  V. 


COIfTillHKG  TBI  FIBST  PiBT  Or  THE  BEIGN  OP  PRE!  gnJXtr- 
sun,  MD  BIS  TB0DBU8  WITB  TBE  iHPBICTTOHIC  COUNCIL. 

CIUPTERL 

In  which  the  death  of  a  great  man  is  sliown  to  lie  no  very  incon 
solable  matter  of  sorrow— and  how  l>cter  Stuy  vesant  aa]nired  a 
great  name  from  the  uncommon  strength  of  liis  head. 

To  a  profound  philosopher,  like  myself,  who  am 
apt  to  see  clear  through  a  subject,  where  the  penetra- 
tion of  ordinary  people  extends  but  halfway,  there  is 
no  tact  more  simple  and  manifest  than  that  the  death 
of  a  great  man  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance. 
Much  as  we  may  thmk  of  ourselves,  and  much  as  we 
may  excite  the  empty  plaudits  of  the  million,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  greatest  among  us  do  actually  fill  but  art 
exceeding smaH  space  in  the  world;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  even  that  small  space  is  quickly  supplied 
when  we  leave  it  vacant.  "  Of  what  consequence  i« 
it,"  said  Pliny,  "thatfaidividuals  appear,  or  make  Uieir 
exit?  the  world  is  a  theatre  whose  scenes  and  actors 
ar«  continnally  (^hanging."  Never  did  phUost^ier 
speak  more  correctly,  and  I  only  wonder  that  so  wbe 
a  remark  could  have  existed  so  many  ages,  and  man- 
kmd  not  have  laid  it  more  to  heart.  Sage  follows  on 
in  the  fbotsteps  of  sage ;  one  hero  just  steps  out  of  his 
triumphal  car,  to  make  way  for  the  hero  who  comes 
after  hhn;  and  of  the  proudest  monarch  it  is  merely 
said,  that—"  he  slept  with  his  fathers,  imd  his  suc- 
cessor reigned  in  his  stead." 

The  world,  to  tell  the  private  truth,  cares  bot  little 
for  their  loss,  and  if  left  to  itself  would  soon  forget  to 
grieve;  and  though  a  nation  has  often  been  figurative- 
ly drowned  in  tears  on  the  death  of  a  great  man,  yet 
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kiiten  chances  to  one  if  an  individual  tear  has  been 
ftcdon  the  occasion,  excepting  from  the  forlorn  pen 
di  MK  hnngry  aathor.  It  is  the  historian,  the  bio- 
pafter,  and  the  poet,  who  tiave  the  whole  burden  of 
^tosostain;  Tvho— kind  souls! — like  undertaiters 
ii£a;land,  act  the  partofchief  mourners— who  in- 
felt  a  nation  with  sighs  it  never  heaved,  and  deluge 
kwilh  tears  it  never  dreamt  of  shedding.  Thus,  while 
At  patriotic  author  is  weeping  and  howling,  in  prose, 
k  Hank  verse,  and  in  rhyme,  and  collecting  the  drops 
rfpoUic  sorrow  into  his  volume,  as  into  a  lachiymal 
rat,  it  is  more  than  probable  his  fellow-citizens  are 
eating  and  drinking,  fiddling  and  dancing,  as  utterly 
ipionnt  of  the  bitter  lamentations  made  in  their  name, 
as  are  those  men  of  straw,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
ofthepUintifb  for  whom  tliey  are  generously  pleased 
on  divers  occasions  to  liecomc  sureties. 

The  nwt  glorioos  and  praiseworthy  hero  that  ever 
desolated  nations  might  have  mouldered  into  oblivion 
mnoag  the  rabbish  of  his  own  monument,  did  not 
some  historian  take  him  into  favour,  and  benevolently 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity — and  much  as  the  va- 
fiaot  William  Kieft  worried,  and  bustled,  and  tur- 
onBed,  while  he  had  the  destinies  of  a  whole  colony 
B  his  hand,  I  qaestion  seriously  whether  he  will  not 
be  oidiged  to  this  authentic  history  for  all  his  future 
celebrity. 

Hisesitoccasioned  no  convulsion  in  the  city  of  New- 
Aimteidam  or  its  vicinity  :  the  earth  trembled  not, 
Mither  did  any  stars  shoot  from  Iheir  spheres — the 
keavens  were  not  shrouded  in  black,  as  poets  would 
fein  persuade  us  they  have  been,  on  the  unfortunate 
imh  of  a  hero— the  rocks  (hard-hearted  varlets!) 
Bched  not  into  tears,  nor  did  (he  trees  hang  their 
beads  n  silent  sorrow ;  and  as  to  the  sun,  he  lay  a-bed 
the  next  nigfat  just  as  long,  and  showed  as  jolly  a  ^ce 
wtien  lie  rnee,  as  he  ever  did  on  the  same  day  of  the 
■nnth  in  any  year,  either  tiefore  or  since.  The  good 
ptopie  of  New-Amsterdam,  one  and  all,  declared  that 
ke  had  been  a  very  Iwsy,  active,  bustling  little  go- 
r;  that  he  was  "  the  father  of  his  country" — 
t  he  was  "  the  noblest  work  of  G«id"— that "  he 
(a  nm,  take  Iiim  for  all  in  all,  they  ne'er  should 
this  like  agam"— together  with  sundry  other 
laAsetionate  speeches  that  are  regularly  said 
■fla  ikilh  of  all  great  men ;  after  which  they  smok- 
iiMIr  nws,  thought  no  more  about  him,  and  Peter 
^-■S>cHnt  sui;ceedc(l  to  his  station. 

f«»erStnyvesanl  was  the  last,  and,  like  the  renown- 
**  ^'«*«r  Van  Twiiier,  he  w  as  also  the  best,  of  nur 
■■■■■Dolch  governors.  Wouter  having  surpassed 
*fc»|receded  liim,  and  Pieter  or  Piet,  as  lie  was 
reded  by  the  old  Dutch  burghers,  who  were 
to  familiarize  names,  having  never  been 
I  by  any  successor.  He  was  in  fact  I  he  very 
■«  fitted  by  nature  to  retrieve  the  desperate  fortunes 
*fcer  beloved  province,  had  not  the  fates,  those  must 
l*t"taBd  unrelenting  of  all  ancientspinslere,  destined 
™»to  ineitricalile  confusion. 
T«  say  merely  that  he  was  a  hero  would  be  doing 


him  great  injustice— he  was  In  truth  a  combination 
of  heroes— for  he  was  of  a  sturdy,  rawbone  make  like 
Ajax  Telamon,  with  a  pair  of  round  shoulders  that 
Hercules  would  have  given  his  hide  for  (meaning  his 
lion's  hide)  when  he  undertook  to  ease  old  Atlas  of 
his  load.  He  was  moreover,  as  Plutarch  describes 
Coriolanus,  not  only  terrible  for  the  force  of  his  arm, 
but  likewise  of  his  voice,  which  sounded  as  though  it 
came  out  of  a  barrel;  and,  like  the  self-same  warrior, 
he  possessed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  sovereign 
people,  and  an  iron  aspect,  which  was  enough  of  it- 
self to  make  the  very  bowels  of  his  adversaries  quake 
with  terror  and  dismay.  All  this  martial  excellency 
of  appearance  was  inexpressibly  heightened  by  anac- 
cideiiUl  advanuge,  with  which  I  am  surprised  that 
neither  Homer  nor  Virgil  have  graced  any  of  their 
heroes.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  wooden  leg, 
which  was  the  only  prize  he  had  gained  in  bravely 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  coantry,  but  of  which  he 
was  so  proud,  tint  he  was  often  heard  to  declare  he 
valued  it  more  than  all  his  other  limbs  put  together; 
indeed  so  highly  did  he  esteem  it,  that  he  had  it  gal- 
lantly enchased  and  relieved  with  silver  devices,  which 
caused  it  to  he  related  in  divers  histories  and  legends 
that  he  wore  a  silver  leg. ' 

Like  that  choleric  warrior  AdiOles,  he  was  some- 
what subject  to  extempore  bursts  of  passion,  which 
were  oft-times  rather  unpleasant  to  his  favourites  and 
attendants,  whose  perceptions  he  was  apt  to  quicken, 
after  the  manner  of  his  illustrious  imitator,  Peter  the 
Great,  by  anointing  their  shoulders  with  his  walking- 
staff. 

Though  I  cannot  find  that  he  had  read  Plato,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Hobbes,  or  Bacon,  or  Algernon  Sydney, 
or  Tom  Paine,  yet  did  he  sometimes  manifest  a 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  in  his  measures,  that  one 
would  hardly  expect  from  a  man  who  did  not  know 
Greek,  and  had  never  studied  the  ancients.  True  it 
is,  and  I  confess  it  with  sorrow,  that  he  had  an  un- 
reasonable aversion  to  experiments,  and  was  fond  of 
governing  his  province  after  the  simplest  manner- 
hut  then  he  contrived  to  keep  it  in  better  order  than 
did  the  erudite  Kieft,  though  he  had  all  the  philoso- 
phers, ancient  and  modern,  to  assist  and  perplex  him. 
I  must  likewise  own  that  he  made  but  very  few  laws, 
but  then  again  he  took  care  that  those  few  were  ri- 
gidly and  impartially  enforced— and  I  do  not  know 
but  justice  on  the  whole  was  as  well  administered  as 
if  there  had  been  volumes  of  sage  acts  and  statutes 
yeariy  made,  and  daily  neglected  and  forgotten. 

He  was,  in  feet,  the  very  reverse  of  his  prede- 
cessors, being  neither  tranquil  and  inert,  like  Walter 
the  Doubter,  nor  restless  and  fidgeting,  like  William 
the  Testy ;  but  a  man,  or  rather  a  governor,  of  such 
uncommon  activity  and  decision  of  mind,  that  he  never 
sought  or  accepted  the  advice  of  others ;  depending 
confidently  upon  his  single  head,  as  would  a  hero  of 
yore  upon  his  single  arm,  to  work  his  way  through 
all  difTicnlties  and  dangers.  To  tell  the  simple  tmth, 
•  See  the  hiatories  of  Masltn  Joaeijn  and  Blome. 
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be  wanted  no  other  requisite  for  a  perfect  statesman 
Uian  to  think  always  right,  for  no  one  can  deny  that 
be  always  acted  as  he  thought ;  and  if  he  wanted  in 
correolness,  be  made  up  for  it  in  perseverance — an 
excellent  quality !  since  it  is  surely  more  dignified  for 
a  ruler  to  be  persevering  and  consistent  in  error  than 
wavering  and  contradictory  in  endeavouring  to  do 
what  is  right.  This  much  is  certain,  and  it  is  a  maxim 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  legislators,  both  great  and 
small,  who  stand  shaking  in  the  wind,  without  know- 
ing which  way  to  steer — a  mler  who  acts  according 
to  bis«wn  will  is  sure  of  pleasing  himself,  while  he 
who  seeks  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  whims  of  others 
runs  a  great  risk  of  pleasing  nobody.  The  dock  that 
stands  still,  and  points  steadfiastly  in  one  direction,  is 
certain  of  being  right  twice  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours — while  others  may  keep  going  continually,  and 
continually  be  gouig  wrong. 

Nor  did  this  magnanimous  virtue  escape  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  good  people  of  Nieuw-Nederlandts ; 
on  the  contrary,  so  high  an  opinion  had  they  of  the 
independent  mind  and  vigorous  intellects  of  their  new 
governor,  that  they  nniversally  called  him  Hard-kop- 
jrig  Piet,  or  Peter  the  Headstrong — a  great  compli- 
ment to  his  understanding ! 

If,  fix>m  aM  that  I  have  said,  thou  dost  not  gather, 
worthy  reader,  that  Peter  Stnyvesant  was  a  tough, 
sturdy,  valiant,  weather-beaten,  mettlesome,  obsti- 
nate, leathern -sided,  lion-hearted,  generous -spirit- 
ed old  governor,  either  I  have  written  to  but  little 
purpose,  or  thon  art  very  doll  at  drawing  conclu- 
sions. 

This  most  excellent  governor,  whose  character  I 
have  thus  attempted  feebly  to  delineate,  commenced 
his  administration  on  the  ^th  of  May  4647,  a  re- 
markably stormy  day,  distinguished  in  all  the  alma- 
nacs of  the  time  which  have  oome  down  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Windy  Friday.  As  he  was  very  jealous  of 
his  personal  and  official  dignity,  he  was  inaugurated 
into  office  with  great  ceremony;  the  goodly  oaken 
chair  of  the  renowned  Woater  Van  Twiller  being  care- 
fully preserved  for  sudi  occasions,  in  like  manner 
as  the  chair  and  stone  were  reverentially  preserved  at 
Schone,  in  Scotland,  for  the  coronation  of  tlie  Caledo- 
nian monarchs. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  tempestuous 
state  of  the  elements,  together  with  its  being  that 
unlucky  day  of  the  week  termed  "  hanging  day,"  did 
not  foil  to  excite  much  grave  speculation  and  divers 
very  reasonable  apprehensions  among  the  more  an- 
cient and  enlightened  inhabitants ;  and  several  of  the 
sager  sex,  who  were  reputed  to  be  not  a  little  skilled 
in  the  mysteries  of  astrology  and  fortune-telling,  did 
declare  outright  that  they  were  omens  of  a  disastrous 
administration— an  event  that  came  to  be  lamentably 
verified,  and  which  proves,  beyond  dispute,  the  wis- 
dom of  attending  to  those  preternatural  intimations 
furnished  by  dreams  and  visions,  the  flying  of  bu^, 
foiling  of  stones,  and  cackling  of  geese,  on  which  the 
Miges  and  rulers  of  ancient  times  placed  such  reliance 


—or  to  those  shootings  of  stars,  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
bowlings  of  dogs,  and  flarings  of  candles,  carefully 
noted  and  interpreted  by  the  oracular  sibyls  of  our 
day;  who,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  the  legitimate 
inheritors  and  preservers  of  the  ancient  science  of  di- 
vination. This  much  is  certain,  that  Governor  Stny- 
vesant succeeded  to  the  chair  of  state  at  a  turbulent 
period;  when  foes  thronged  and  threatened  from 
without ;  when  anarchy  and  stiff-necked  oppositioa 
reigned  rampant  within;  when  the  authwity  of  their 
High  Mightinesses  the  Lords  States-General,  though 
founded  on  the  broad  Dutch  bottom  of  unoffending 
imbecility ;  though  supported  by  economy,  and  de- 
fended by  speeches,  protests  and  proclamations,  yet 
tottered  to  its  very  centre ;  and  when  the  great  dty 
of  New-Amsterdam,  though  fortified  by  flag-staves, 
trumpeters,  and  windmills,  seemed,  like  some  fair 
lady  of  easy  virtue,  to  lie  open  to  attack,  and  ready 
to  yidd  to  the  first  invader. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Showing  bow  Peter  the  Headstrong  bestirred  hiinsdt  among  tha 
rats  and  cobwetis  on  entering  into  office ;  and  the  perilous  mis- 
take he  was  guilty  of,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Amphictyoos. 

The  very  first  movements  of  the  great  Peter,  on 
taking  the  reins  of  government,  displayed  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  mind,  though  they  occasioned  not  a  little 
marvel  and  uneasiness  among  the  people  of  the  Man- 
hattoes.  Finding  himsdf  constantly  interrupted  by 
the  opposition,  and  annoyed  by  the  advice  of  bis  privy 
council,  the  members  of  which  had  acquired  tlie  un- 
reasonable habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  for  them- 
selves during  the  preceding  reign,  he  determined  at 
once  to  put  a  stop  to  such  grievous  abomination. 
Scarcely,  therefore,  had  he  entered  upon  his  author- 
ity, than  he  turned  out  of  office  all  those  meddle- 
some spirits  that  composed  the  factious  cabinet  of 
William  the  Testy;  in  place  of  whom  he  diose  unto 
himself  counsellors  firom  those  fat,  somniferous,  res- 
pectable famiUes,  that  had  flonrisbed  and  slumbered 
under  the  easy  reign  of  Walter  the  Doubter.  All 
these  he  caused  to  be  famished  with  abundance  of 
fair  long  pipes,  and  to  be  regaled  with  frequent  cot- 
poration  dinners,  admonishing  them  to  smoke,  and 
eat,  and  sleep,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  while  he 
took  the  burden  of  government  upon  his  own  shoul- 
ders— an  arrangement  to  which  they  all  gave  hearty 
acquiescence. 

Nor  did  be  stop  here,  but  made  a  hideous  root 
among  the  inventions  and  expedients  of  his  learned 
predecessor — demolishing  his  flag-staves  and  wind- 
mills, which,  like  mighty  giants,  guarded  the  rain- 
parts  of  New-Amsterdam— pitching  to  the  duyvd 
whole  batteries  of  quaker  guns— rooting  up  his  patent 
gallows,  where  caitiff  vagabonds  were  su^nded  by 
the  waistband — and,  in  a  word,  turning  topsy-turvy 
llie  whole  philosophic,  economic,  and  windmill  system 
of  the  immortal  sage  of  Saardam. 
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The  honest  folk  of  New- Amsterdam  began  to  quake 
tmtx  the  &ie  of  their  matchless  cliampion,  An- 
UflBf  the  trumpeter,  who  had  acquired  prodigious 
bnm  io  the  eyes  of  the  women,  by  means  of  his 
vkdcrs  and  his  trumpet.    Him  did  Peter  the  Head- 
Itnmf  cause  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and 
tma^  him  for  a  moment  trom  head  to  foot,  with  a 
CNDlenanoe  that  would  have  appalled  any  thing  else 
Itaa  a  sounder  uf  brass—"  Pr'ythee,  who  and  what 
«tlbou?"  said  be.    "Sire,"  replied  the  other,  in 
■Dwiie  diunayed,  "  for  my  name,  it  is  Anthony  Van 
Corieir — for  my  parentage,  I  am  the  son  of  my  mo- 
ther—Icr-  my  profession,  I  am  champion  and  ganison 
•fthis  great  city  of  New-Amsterdam."    "  I  doubt 
ne  modi,"  said  Peter  Stnyvesant,  "  that  tliou  art 
fofoe  scurry  costard-monger  knave: — how  didst 
&oa  acquire  this  paramount  honour  and  dignity?" 
"  Marry,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  like  many  a  great 
man  b^ire  me,  simply  by  sounding  my  own  trum- 
fet."    "  Ay,  is  It  so?"  quoth  the  governor;  "  why 
then  let  us  bare  a  relish  of  thy  art."    Whereupon  he 
pot  his  instrument  to  his  lips,  and  sounded  a  charge 
vith  soch  a  tremendous  outset,  such  a  delectable 
^•aver,  and  such  a  triumphant  cadence,  that  it  was 
aoa^  to  make  yoar  heart  leap  out  of  your  mouth 
«aty  to  be  within  a  mile  of  it.    Like  as  a  war-worn 
dwjer,  while  sporting  in  peaceful  plains,  if  by 
dnooe  he  bear  the  strains  of  martial  music,  pricks 
■p  his  ears,  and  snorts,  and  paws,  and  kindles  at  the 
MMe,  so  did  the  heroic  soul  of  the  mighty  Peter  joy 
IB  hear  the  dangoor  of  the  trumpet;  for  of  him  might 
tnriy  be  said,  what  was  recorded  of  the  renowned 
Si  George  of  England,  "  there  was  nothing  in  all  the 
I  that  more  rejoiced  his  heart  than  to  hear  the 
I  sound  of  war,  and  see  the  soldiers  brandish 
fHth  Ifaeir  steeled  weapons."    Casting  his  eyes  more 
kiodly,  therefore,  upon  the  sturdy  Van  Corlear,  and 
Cadi^  faim  to  be  a  jolly,  lilt,  little  man,  shrewd  in 
hm  discourse,  yet  of  great  discretion  and  immeasu- 
raUe  wind,  be  straightway  conceived  a  vast  kindness 
bt  him,  and  discharging  him  from  the  troublesome 
tey  of  garrisoning,  defending,  and  alarming  the 
city,  ever  after  retained  him  about  his  person,  as  his 
dicf  favDoite,  confidential  envoy,  and  trusty  squire. 
tataad  of  disturbing  the  city  with  disastrous  no- 
ta,  he  was  instructed  to  play  so  as  to  delight  tlie 
■Mmr  wfaile  at  bis  repasts,  as  did  the  minstrels  of 
:ie  iiav-<  of  glorious  cliivalry — and  on  all  po- 
tions to  rejoice  the  ears  of  the  people  with 
melody — tiiereby  keeping  alive  a  noble  and 
■piril. 
Ma»j  other  alteralions  and  reformations,  holU  for 
the  beltff  and  for  the  worse,  did  the  governor  make, 
ofwhidimy  time  will  not  serve  nie  to  record  the 
fartitalan;  suflice  it  to  say,  he  soon  contrived  to 
■ike  ibe  province  feel  thai  he  was  its  master,  and 
••wW  Uic  sovereign  people  with  such  tyrannical  ri- 
13wr.  thai  ihey  were  all  fuiii  to  hold  tlieir  toni^iies, 
•'yjtbonie,  and  attend  to  their  business;  insomuch 
•h*  party  feuds  and  distinctions  were  almost  for- 


gotten, and  many  thriving  keepers  of  tavenis  and 
dram-shops  were  utterly  mined  for  want  of  busi- 
ness. 

Indeed,  the  critical  state  of  public  affairs  at  this 
time  demanded  the  utmost  vigilance  and  promptitude.  - 
The  formidable  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  which 
had  caused  so  much  tribulation  to  the  unfortunate 
Kieft,  still  continued  augmenting  its  forces,  and 
threatened  to  link  within  its  union  all  the  mighty 
principalities  and  powers  of  the  east,  hi  the  very 
year  following  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Stnyve- 
sant, a  grand  deputation  departed  from  the  City  of 
Providence,  (famous  for  its  dusty  streets  and  beau- 
teous women,)  in  behalf  of  the  puissant  plantation 
of  Rhode  Island,  praying  to  be  admitted  into  the 
league. 

The  following  mention  is  made  of  this  application 
in  certain  records  of  that  assemblage  of  worthies, 
which  are  still  extant.' 

"  Mr  Will  Cottington  and  Captain  Partridg  of 
Rboode-Iland  presented  this  insewing  request  to  tlie 
commissioners  in  wrighting. 

"  Our  request  and  motion  is  in  behalfe  of  Rhoode- 
Iland,  that  wee  the  Ilandersof  Rboode-Iland  may  be 
rescauied  into  combination  with  all  the  united  colo- 
nyes  of  New-England  in  a  firme  and  perpetual  league 
of  friendship  and  amity  of  ofence  and  defence,  mu- 
tuall  advice  and  succor  upon  all  just  occasions  for  our 
mutoall  safety  and  wellfaire,  etc. 

Will  CoTrracToif, 

AUCXSANDER  PaBTKIDG." 

There  is  certainly  something  in  the  very  physio- 
gnomy of  this  document  that  might  well  inspwe 
apprehension.  The  name  of  Alexadder,  however 
mis-spelt,  has  been  warlike  in  every  age,  and  though 
its  flerceness  is  in  some  measure  softened  by.  being 
coupled  with  the  gentle  cognomen  of  Partridge,  still, 
like  the  colour  of  scarlet,  it  bears  an  exceeding  gKal 
resemblance  to  the  soimd  of  a  trnmpet.  From  tlie 
style  of  the  letter;  moreover,  and  the  soldierlike  igno- 
rance of  orthography  displayed  by  the  noble  captain 
Alicxsander  Partridg  ui  spelling  his  own  name,  we 
may  picture  to  ourselves  lliis  miglity  man  of  Rhodes, 
strong  in  arms,  potent  in  the  field,  and  as  great  a 
scholar  as  though  he  had  been  educated  among  that 
learned  people  of  Thrace,  who,  Aristotle  assures  us, 
could  not  count  beyond  the  number  four. 

But  whatever  m^bt  be  the  tlu-eatening  aspect  of 
this  femous  confederation,  Peter  Stuyyesant  was  not 
a  man  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  incertitude  and  vague 
apprehension;  he  liked  nothing  so  much  as  to  meet 
danger  face  to  face,  and  take  it  by  the  beard.  De- 
termined, therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  petty 
maraudings  on  the  borders,  he  wrote  two  or  three 
categorical  letters  to  the  grand oouncU ;  wliich,  though 
neither  couched  in  bad  Latin,  nor  yet  graced  by  rhe- 
torical tropes  aboHt  wolves  and  lambs,  and  beetle 
flies,  yet  had  more  effect  Uian  all  the  elaborate  epis- 

•  Haz.  Col.  Stat.  Pap. 
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ties,  protests,  and  proclamallons  of  his  teamed  prede- 
cessor put  together.  In  conseqaence  of  his  urgent 
propositions,  the  great  confederacy  of  the  east  agreed 
to  enter  into  a  final  adjustment  of  grievances  and  set- 
tlement of  boundaries,  to  the  end  thata  perpetual  and 
happy  peace  might  take  place  between  the  two 
powers.  For  this  purpose  Governor  Stnyvesant  de- 
puted two  ambassadors  to  negotiate  with  commis- 
sioners from  the  grand  council  of  the  league,  and  a 
treaty  was  solemnly  concluded  at  Hartford.  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  this  event,  the  whole  comma- 
nity  was  in  an  uproar  of  exultation.  The  trumpet  of 
the  sturdy  Van  Corlear  sounded  all  day  with  joyful 
clangour  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  and 
at  night  the  city  was  magnificently  illuminated  with 
two  hundred  and  My  tallow  candles;  besides  a  bar- 
rel of  tar  which  was  burnt  before  the  governor's 
house,  on  the  cheering  aspect  of  public  affairs. 

And  now  my  worthy  reader  is,  doubtless,  like  the 
great  and  good  Peter,  congrattdatiog  himself  with 
the  idea,  tliat  his  feelings  will  no  longer  be  molested 
by  afQicling  details  of  stolen  horses,  broken  heads, 
impoimded  hogs,  and  all  the  other  catalogue  of  heart- 
rending cruelties  that  disgraced  these  border  wars. 
But  if  he  should  indulge  in  such  expectations,  it  is  a 
proof  that  he  is  but  little  versed  in  the  paradoxical 
ways  of  calHnets;  to  convince  him  of  which,  I  solicit 
his  serious  attention  to  my  next  chapter,  wherein  I 
wUI  show  that  Peter  Stnyvesant  has  already  committed 
a  great  error  in  politics;  and  by  effecting  a  peace,  has 
materially  hazarded  the  tranquillity  of  the  province. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ContafaUng  dhrers  spectilatioiu  on  war  and  negotiations— (bowing 
'     that  a  treaty  o(  peace  Is  a  great  national  evil. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  that  poetical  philosopher, 
Lucretius,  that  war  was  the  original  state  of  oian, 
whom  he  described  as  being  primitively  a  savage  beast 
of  prey,  engaged  in  a  constant  state  of  hostility  with 
his  own  species,  and  that  this  ferocious  spirit  was  tam- 
ed and  ameliorated  by  society.  The  same  opinion 
has  been  advocated  by  Hobbes,'  nor  have  there  been 
wanting  many  other  philosophers  to  admit  and  de- 
fend it. 

For  my  part,  though  prodigiously  fond  of  these 
valuable  speculations,  so  complimentary  to  human 
nature,  yet,  in  this  instance,  I  am  inclined  to  take  the 
proposition  by  halves,  believing  with  Horace,'  that 
though  war  may  have  been  originally  the  fevourite 
amusement  and  industrious  employmenf  of  our  pro- 
genhors,  yet,  like  many  other  excellent  habits,  so  far 
from  being  ameUorated,  it  has  been  cultivated  and 

'  Bobbes'sLeriatlian.    Part  i.  cluf).  IS. 

>  Quum  prorepserunt  primis  mimalia  tento, 
Hutuum  ac  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cnbilia  propter, 
Dnguilnu  et  pugnis,  dcin  fiistibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnatiant  armis,  qn a  post  bliricaTerat  osos. 

Boi.  SaU  h.  i.  S.  3. 


confirmed  by  refinement  and  civilization,  and  in- 
creases in  exact  proportion  as  we  approach  towards 
that  state  of  perfection,  which  is  the  neplus  ultra  of 
modern  philosophy. 

The  first  contlict  between  man  and  man  was  the  mere 
exertion  of  physical  force,  unaided  by  auxiliary  weapons 
—his  arm  was  his  buckler,  his  fist  was  bis  mace,  and 
a  broken  head  the  catastrophe  of  his  encounters.  The 
battle  of  unassisted  strength  was  succeeded  by  the 
more  rugged  one  of  stones  and  clubs,  and  war  assum- 
ed a  sanguinary  aspect.  As  man  advanced  in  refine- 
ment, as  bis  faculties  expanded,  and  his  sensibilities 
became  more  exquisite,  he  grew  rapidly  more  inge- 
nious and  experienced  in  the  art  of  murdering  bis  fel- 
low beings.  He  invented  a  thousand  devices  to 
defend  and  to  assault — the  helmet,  the  cuirass,  and 
the  buckler,  the  sword,  the  dart,  and  the  javelin,  pre- 
pared him  to  elude  the  wound  as  well  as  to  launch  the 
blow.  Still  uipng  on,  in  the  career  of  philanthropic 
invention,  he  eolai^es  and  heightens  his  powers  of 
defence  and  mjtiry  :— The  Aries,  the  Scorpio,  the 
Balista,  and  the  Caupulta,  give  a  horror  and  subli- 
mity to  war,  and  magnify  its  glory,  by  increasing  its 
desolation.  Still  insatiable,  though  armed  with  ma- 
chinery that  seemed  to  reach  the  limits  of  destructive 
invention,  and  to  yield  a  power  of  injury  commensurate 
even  with  the  tlesires  of  revenge — still  deeper  re- 
searches must  be  made  m  the  diabolical  arcana.  With 
furious  zeal  he  dives  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  he 
toils  midst  poisonous  minerals  and  deadly  salts — the 
sublime  discovery  of  gunpowder  blazes  upon  the 
world — and  finally  the  dreadful  art  of  fighting  by 
proclamatioQ  seems  to  endow  the  demon  of  war  with 
ubiquity  and  omnipotence ! 

This,  indeed,  is  grand! — this  indeed  marks  the 
powers  of  mind,  and  bespeaks  that  divine  endowment 
of  reason,  which  distinguishes  us  from  the  animals, 
our  mferiors.  The  imenlightened  brutes  content 
themselves  with  the  native  force  which  Providence 
has  assigned  them. — The  angry  bull  butts  with  bis 
horns,  as  did  his  progenitors  before  him — the  lion, 
the  leopard,  and  the  tiger  seek  oidy  with  their  talons 
and  their  £angs  to  gratify  their  sanguinary  fury;  and 
even  the  subtle  serpent  darts  the  same  venom,  and 
uses  the  same  wiles,  as  did  liis  sire  before  the  flood. 
Man  alone,  blessed  with  the  inventive  mind,  goes  on 
from  discovery  to  discovery — enlarges  and  multiplies 
his  powers  of  destruction;  arrogates  the  tremendous 
weapons  of  Deity  itself,  and  tasks  creation  to  assist 
him  in  murdering  his  brother  worm ! 

In  proportion  as  the  art  of  war  has  increased  ia  in^ 
provement,  has  the  art  of  preserving  peace  advanced 
in  equal  ratio;  and  as  we  have  discovered,  in  this  a^ 
of  wonders  and  inventions,  that  proclamation  is  tite 
most  formidable  engine  in  war,  so  have  we  discov^-- 
ed  the  no  less  ingenious  mode  of  maintaining  peace  by 
perpetual  negotiations. 

A  treaty,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  negotia- 
tion, therefore,  according  to  the  acceptation  of  expe- 
rienced statesmen,  learned  in  these  matters,  is  qo 
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loD^  an  attempt  to  accommodate  difTerences,  to 
KCRtain  rights,  and  to  establish  an  equitable  exchange 
eftand  oQices;  bat  a  contest  of  skill  between  two 
powers,  which  shall  overreacbfand  take  in  the  other. 
bit  a  canning  endeavour  to  obtain  by  peaceful  man- 
ofre,  and  the  chicanery  of  cabinets,  those  advanta- 
pt  which  a  nation  would  otherwise  have  wrested  by 
fate  of  arms  :  in  the  same  manner  as  a  conscientious 
Ugbwayman  reforms  and  becomes  a  quiet  and  praise- 
Torihy  citizen,  contenting  himself  with  cheating 
Us  neigliboar  out  of  that  properly  he  would  formerly 
luTe  seized  with  open  violence. 

In  fact,  the  only  time  when  two  nations  can  be  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  amity  is  when  a  negotiation 
ii  opoi,  and  a  treaty  pending.  Then,  when  there  are 
no  stipulations  entered  into,  no  bonds  to  restrain  the 
will,  no  specific  limits  to  awaken  the  captious  jealousy 
of  tight  implanted  in  oar  nature ;  when  each  party  has 
mne  adraotage  to  hope  and  expect  from  the  other, 
then  it  is  that  the  two  nations  are  wonderfully  gra- 
cioos  and  friendly  to  each  other;  their  ministers  pro- 
fBHng  the  higtiest  mutual  regard,  exchanging  billets- 
doox,  m^ing  flne  speeches,  and  indulging  in  all  those 
Bttle  diplomatic  flirlations,  coquetries,  and  fondlings, 
that  do  so  marvellously  tickle  the  good  humour  of  the 
rapective  nations.  Thus  it  may  paradoxically  be 
aid,  that  there  is  never  so  good  an  understanding 
between  two  nations  as  when  there  is  a  little  misun- 
derstanding— and  that  so  long  as  they  are  on  no  terms 
Ikey  are  on  the  best  terms  in  the  world ! 

I  do  not  by  any  means  pretend  to  claim  the  merit 
«f  having  made  the  above  discovery.  It  has  in  fact 
kog  been  sea«Uy  acted  upon  by  certain  enlightened 
edbineis,  and  is,  together  with  divers  other  notable 
Iheoriei,  privately  copied  out  of  the  commonplace 
book  of  an  illustrious  gentleman,  who  has  been  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence 
ef  heads  of  departments.  Tu  this  principle  may  be 
aserSied  the  wonderful  ingenuity  that  has  been  shown 
of  late  years  in  protracting  and  interrupting  ne- 
ptiatians. — Hence  the  cunnmg  measure  of  appointing 
as  aataasador  some  political  pettifogger  skilled  in 
dttayi,  sophtsms,  and  misapprehensions,  and  dex- 
toaoi  in  the  art  of  bafQing  argument — or  some  blun- 
Mig  ilatcsman,  whose  errors  and  misconstructions 
■^he  a  plea  for  refusing  to  ratify  his  engagements. 
Aaihenee  loo  that  most  notable  expedient,  so  popular 
'Hkmt  govemment,  of  sending  otit  a  brace  of  am- 
fcaaaJtjTs;  lietween  whom,  having  eacli  an  individual 

wis  to  consult,  characler  to  establish,  and  inleiest  to 
PWWUe,  you  may  as  well  look  for  unanimity  and  con- 
tort M between  two  lovers  willi  one  mistiess,  two 
•js  with  one  bone,  or  two  naked  rogues  with  one 
f^  o(  breeches.  This  disagreement  therefore  is 
owiiiiiially  breeding  delays  and  impediments,  in 
waseqnence  of  which  the  negotiation  goes  on  swim- 
■■Igiy— inasmuch  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  ever 
Maogto  a  dose.  Nothing  is  lost  by  these  delays  and 
*hladabut  time;  and  iji  a  negotiation,  according  to 
fctheory  I  have  exposed,  all  lime  lost  is  in  reality. 


so  much  time  gained: — with  what  delightful  para- 
doxes does  modern  political  economy  abound ! 

Now  all  that  I  have  here  advanced  is  so  notoriously 
true,  that  I  almost  blush  to  take  up  the  time  of  my 
readers  wilh  treating  of  matters  which  must  many  a 
time  have  stared  tbem  in  the  face.  But  the  proposi- 
tion to  which  I  would  most  earnestly  call  their  atten- 
tion is  this,  that  though  a  negotiation  be  tlie  most 
harmonizing  of  all  national  transactions,  yet  a  treaty 
of  peace  is  a  great  political  evil,  and  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  war. 

I  have  rarely  seen  an  instance  of  any  special  contract 
between  individuals  that  did  not  produce  jealousies, 
bickerings,  and  often  downright  ruptures  between 
them;  nor  did  I'vverknow  of  a  treaty  between  two 
nations  that  did  not  occasion  continual  misundei^ 
standings.  How  many  worthy  country  neighbours 
have  I  known  who,  after  living  in  peace  and  good  fel- 
lowship for  years,  have  been  thrown  into  a  sUte  of 
distrust,  cavilling,  and  animosity,  by  some  ill-starred 
agreement  about  fences,  runs  of  water,  and  stray 
cattle!  And  how  many  well  meanmg  nations,  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  in  the  most  amicable 
disposition  towards  each  oilier,  have  been  brought  to 
swords'  points  about  the  infringement  or  misconstruc- 
tion of  some  treaty,  which  ui  an  evil  hour  they  had 
concluded,  by  way  of  making  their  amity  more  sure ! 

Treaties  at  best  are  bat  complied  with  so  long  as 
interest  requires  tlieir  fulfilment;  consequently  Uiey 
are  virtually  binding  on  the  weaker  parly  only;  or,  in 
plain  truth,  they  are  not  binding  at  all.  No  nation 
will  wantonly  go  to  war  with  another  if  it  has  nothing 
lo  gain  thereby,  and  therefore  needs  no  treaty  to  re- 
strain it  from  violence;  and  if  it  have  any  thing  lo 
gain,  I  much  question,  from  what  I  have  witnessed  of 
the  righteous  conduct  of  nations,  whether  any  treaty 
could  be  made  so  strong  that  it  could  not  thrust  the 
sword  through— nay,  I  would  hold  ten  to  one,  the 
treaty  itself  would  be  the  very  source  to  which  resort' 
would  be  had  lo  find  a  pretext  fbr  hostilities. 

Thus,  therefore,  I  conclude — tliat  though  it  is  the 
best  of  all  policies  for  a  nation  to  keep  up  a  constant 
negotiation  with  its  neighbours,  yet  it  is  the  summit  of 
folly  for  it  ever  to  be  beguiled  into  a  treaty;  for  then 
comes  on  the  non-fulfilment  and  infraction,  then  re- 
monstrance, then  altercation,  then  retaliation,  then 
recrimmation,  and  finally  open  war.  In  a  word,  nego- 
tiation is  like  courtship,  a  time  of  sweet  words,  gallant 
speeclies,  soft  looks,  and  endearing  caresses — ^but  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  the  signal  for  bostilides. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

How  Peter  Stiirveaant  was  greatlybdied  by  his  adversaries  the 
Moss-troopers— and  his  conduct  thereupon. 

If  my  pains-taking  reader  be  not  somewhat  per- 
plexed, in  the  course  of  the  ratiocination  of  my  last 
chapter,  he  will  doubtless  at  one  glance  perceive,  that 
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tlie  great  Peter,  in  condading  a  treaty  «-ilh  his  eastern 
neigltbours,  was  guilty  of  a  lamentable  error  and  he- 
terodoxy in  politics.  To  this  nulncky  agreement  may 
justly  be  ascribed  a  world  of  little  infringements,  al- 
tercations, negotiations,  and  I)ickering8,  wliich  after- 
wards took  place  between  that  irreproachable  poten- 
tate and  the  evil-disposed  council  of  Amphictyons. 
All  these  did  not  a  little  disturb  the  constitutional  se- 
renity of  the  good  burghers  of  Manna-hata ;  but  in 
sooth  they  were  so  very  pitiful  in  their  nature  and  ef- 
fects, that  a  grave  historian,  who  grudges  the  time 
spent  in  recording  any  thing  less  than  the  fall  of  em- 
pires, and  the  revolution  of  worlds,  would  think  them 
unworthy  to  be  inscribed  on  his  sacred  page. 

The  reader  is  therefore  to  take  it  for  granted,  though 
I  scorn  to  waste  in  the  detail  that  lime,  which  my 
furrowed  brow  and  trembling  liand  inform  me  is  ni- 
valuable,  that  all  the  while  the  great  Peter  was  occu- 
pied in  those  tremendous  and  bloody  contests  that  I 
shall  shortly  rehearse,  there  was  a  continued  series 
of  little,  dirty,  snivelluig  skirmishes,  scourings,  broils, 
and  maraudings  made  on  the  eastern  frontiers,  by  the 
moss-troopers  of  Connecticut.  But  like  that  mirror 
of  chivalry,  the  sage  and  valorous  Don  Quixote,  I  leave 
these  petty  contests  for  some  future  Sancho  Panza  of 
an  hbtorian,  while  I  reserve  my  prowess  and  my  pen 
for  achievements  of  higher  dignity. 

Now  did  the  great  Peter  conclude  that  his  labours 
had  come  to  a  close  in  the  east,  and  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  apply  himself  to  tlie  internal  prospe- 
rity of  his  beloved  Manhaltoes.  Though  a  man  of  great 
modesty  he  could  not  help  boasting  that  he  had  at 
length  shut  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  that,  were  all 
rulers  like  a  certain  person  who  should  be  nameless, 
it  would  never  be  opened  again.  But  the  exultation 
of  the  worthy  governor  was  put  to  a  speedy  check ; 
for  scarce  was  the  treaty  concluded,  and  hardly  was 
the  ink  dried  on  the  paper,  before  the  crafty  and  dis- 
courteous council  of  the  league  sought  a  newpretence 
for  realluming  the  flames  of  discord. 

It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  confederacies,  repu- 
blics, and  such  like  powers,  that  want  the  masculine 
character,  to  indulge  exceedingly  in  certain  feminine 
panics  and  suspicions.  Like  some  good  lady  of  deli- 
cate and  sickly  virtue,  who  is  in  constant  dread  of 
having  her  vestal  purity  contaminated  or  seduced,  and 
who,  if  a  man  do  but  take  her  by  the  hand,  or  look 
her  in  the  fece,  is  ready  to  cry  out,  rape!  and  ruin! 
— so  these  squeamish  governments  are  perpetually  on 
the  alarm  for  the  virtue  of  the  country :  every  manly 
measure  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution — every  mo- 
narchy or  other  masculine  government  around  them 
is  laying  snares  for  their  seduction;  and  they  are  for 
ever  detecting  infernal  plots,  by  which  they  were 
to  be  betrayed,  dishonoured,  and  "  brought  upon  the 
town." 

If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  truth  of  these  opi- 
nions, I  would  instance  the  conduct  of  a  certain  re- 
public of  our  day;  who,  good  dame,  has  already  with- 
stood so  many  plots  and  conspiracies  against  her  vir- 


tue, and  has  so  often  come  near  being  made  "  no 
better  than  she  should  be."  I  would  notice  her  con- 
stant jealousies  of  poor  old  England,  who,  by  hel-own 
account,  has  been  incessantly  trying  to  sap  lier  ho- 
nour; though,  from  my  soul,  I  never  could  believe 
the  honest  old  gentleman  meant  her  any  rudeness. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  I  have  several  times 
caught  her  squeezing  hands  and  indulging  in  certain 
amorous  oglings  with  that  sad  fellow  Bonaparte — who 
all  the  worid  knows  to  be  a  great  despoiler  of  national 
virtue;  to  have  ruined  all  the  empires  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood; and  to  have  debauched  every  republic  that 
came  in  his  way— but  so  it  is,  these  rakes  seem  always 
to  gain  singular  favour  with  the  ladies. 

But  I  crave  pardon  of  my  reader  for  thus  wander- 
ing, and  wHl  endeavour,  in  some  measure,  to  apply 
the  foregoing  remarks;  for  in  the  year  iiOH  we  are 
told  that  the  great  confederacy  of  the  east  accused  the 
immaculate  Peter — the  soul  of  honour  and  heart  of 
steel— that  by  divers  gifis  and  promises  he  had  been 
secretly  endeavouring  to  instigate  the  Narrohigansett 
(or  Narraganset),  Mohaque,  and  Pequot  Indians,  to 
surprise  and  massacre  the  Yankee  settlements.  "  For," 
as  tlie  council  slanderously  observed,  "  the  Indians 
round  about  for  divers  hundred  miles  cercute,  seeme 
to  have  druuke  deep  of  an  intoxicating  cupp,  att  or 
Gnom  the  Manhattoes  agauist  the  English,  whoe  have 
sought  their  good,  botti  in  bodily  and  spirituall  res- 
pects." 

History  does  not  make  mention  how  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  Amphictyons  came  by  this  precious  plot; 
whether  it  was  honestly  bought  at  a  fair  market  price, 
or  discovered  by  sheer  good  fortune — It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  examined  divers  Indians,  who  all 
swore  to  the  fact,  as  sturdily  as  though  they  had  been 
so  many  Christian  troopers :  and  to  be  more  sure  of 
their  veracity,  the  sage  council  previously  made  every 
mother's  son  of  them  drunk,  remembering  an  old  and 
trite  proverb,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
peat. 

Though  descended  from  a  femily  which  suffered 
much  injury  from  the  losel  Yankees  of  those  times — 
my  great  grandfather  having  had  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
his  best  pacer  stolen,  and  having  received  a  pair  or 
black  eyes  and  a  bloody  nose  in  one  of  these  border 
wars ;  and  my  grandfather,  when  a  very  little  boy 
tending  pi^,  having  been  kidnapped  and  severely- 
flogged  by  a  ion§-sided  Connecticut  school-master — 
Yet  I  should  have  passed  over  all  these  wrongs  witb 
forgiveness  and  oblivion — I  could  even  have  suffered 
them  to  have  broken  Evert  Ducking's  head ;  to  liave 
kicked  the  doughty  Jacobus  Van  Curlet  and  his  rag- 
ged regiment  out  of  doors ;  to  have  carried  every  hog 
into  captivity,  and  depopulated  every  hen-roost  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  witli  perfect  impunity — but 
this  wanton  attack  upon  one  of  tlte  most  gallant  and 
irreproacliable  heroes  of  modem  times,  is  too  mach 
even  for  me  to  digest ;  and  has  overset,  with  a  sin^e 
puff,  the  patience  of  the  historian,  and  the  forbearanco 
of  Uie  Dutchman. 
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Ob  reader,  it  was  false!  I  swear  to  thee,  it  was 
fake!— If  thou  hast  any  respect  to  my  word — if  the 
•aMating  character  for  veracity,  which  I  have  en- 
denmred  to  maintain  throaghout  this  work,  has  its 
daeveigfat  with  thee,  thou  wilt  not  give  thy  faith  to 
lUs  ale  of  slander ;  for  I  pledge  my  honoar  and  my 
iiBorUl  Eune  to  thee,  that  Uie  gallant  Peter  Stuy- 
Tsant  was  not  only  innocent  of  this  foul  conspiracy, 
tol  would  have  suffered  his  right  arm  or  even  his 
wooden  1^  to  consume  with  slow  and  everlasting 
lames,  rather  than  attempt  to  destroy  his  enemies  in 
aay  other  way  than  open,  generous  warfare — heshrew 
those  cutiff  scouts,  that  conspired  to  sully  his  honest 
name  by  such  an  imputation  ! 

Peter  Stnyvesant,  though  he  perhaps  had  never 
heard  of  a  knight  errant,  yet  had  as  true  a  heart  of 
diivalry  as  ever  beat  at  the  round  table  of  King  Ar- 
thv.  There  was  a  spirit  of  native  gallantry,  a  nohle 
and  generous  hardihood  diffused  through  his  nigged 
manners,  which  altogether  gave  unquestionable  tokens 
of  an  heroic  mind.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  hero  of  chi* 
valry  struck  off  by  the  hand  of  nature  at  a  single  heat; 
and  though  she  had  taken  no  farther  care  to  polish 
and  reGne  her  workmanship,  he  stood  forth  a  mi- 
racle of  her  skill. 

Boi  not  to  be  figurative  (a  fault  in  historic  writing 
vhiefa  I  particularly  eschew),  the  great  Peter  possess- 
ed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  seven  renowned  and 
noUe  virtues  of  knighthood ;  which,  as  he  had  never 
eoonlted  authors  in  the  disciplining  and  cultivating 
of  his  Dund,  I  verily  believe  must  have  been  implant- 
ed in  his  heart  by  Dame  Nature  herself— where  they 
floofisfaed  among  his  hardy  qualities,  like  so  many 
sweet  wikl  flowers,  shooting  forth  and  thriving  among 
Aibbora  rodu.  Such  was  the  mind  of  Peter  the 
Headstrong,  and  if  my  admiration  for  it  has,  on  (his 
oceasiao,  transported  my  style  beyond  the  sober  gra- 
tity  which  becomes  the  ladxirions  scribe  of  historic 
cveno,  I  can  only  plead  as  an  apolc^,  that,  though 
a  Bule  gray-headed  Dutchman,  arrived  almost  at  the 
baiiiim  of  the  down-bill  of  life,  I  still  retain  some  por- 
liM  of  that  celeslial  fire,  which  spaitles  in  the  eye  of 
jnth,  when  contemplating  the  virtues  and  achieve- 
■cHs  of  andeut  worthies.  Blessed,  thrice  and  nine- 
tesUeMed,  be  the  good  St  Nicholas— that  I  liave 
oe^ed  the  influence  of  that  chilling  apathy,  which 
tMdto  freezes  the  sympathies  of  age ;  which,  like  a 
■  !  .-i-a  ?piri(,  sits  al  (lie  portals  of  the  heart,  repiils- 
■f  «ery  genial  sentiment,  and  paralyzinj;;  every  glow 
of  ouhmiasni. 

^^»  soijner  did  this  scoundrel  imputation  on  liis  lio- 
■Mrraefa  the  ear  of  Peter  Stuyvcsant,  than  he  pro- 
ceeded n  a  manner  which  would  iiave  rcdouiuleil  to 
ksCTBltt,  eveulliou$;h  he  had  studied  for  years  in  the 
Bnryof  Don  Quixote.  He  immediately  dispatched 
til  valiant  tnmipeter  and  squire,  Anthony  Van  Cor- 
tar,  with  orders  to  ride  night  and  day,  as  herald  to 
fc.\inphictyonic  council,  reproaching  Iheni  in  terms 
'aoUe  indignation,  for  giving  ear  to  the  slanders  of 
^■Dlxo  infidels  against  the  character  of  a  Christian, 


a  gentleman,  and  a  soldier— and  declaring  that,  as  to 
the  treacherous  and  bloody  plot  alleged  against  him, 
whoever  affirmed  it  to  be  true  lied  in  his  teeth !— To 
prove  which,  he  defied  the  president  of  the  council 
and  all  of  his  compeers,  or  if  they  pleased,  their  puis- 
sant champion.  Captain  Alicxsander  Partridg,  that 
mighty  man  of  Rhodes,  to  meet  him  in  single  combat; 
where  he  would  trust  the  vindication  of  his  innocence 
to  the  prowess  of  his  arm. 

This  challenge  l)emg  delivered  with  due  ceremony, 
Anthony  Van  Corlear  sounded  a  trumpet  of  defiance 
before  the  whole  council,  ending  with  a  most  horrific 
and  nasal  twang,  full  m  the  face  of  Captain  Partridg, 
who  almost  jumped  out  of  his  skin  m  an  ecstasy  of  as- 
tonishment at  the  noise.  This  done,  he  mounted  a 
tall  Flanders  mare,  which  he  always  rode,  and  trotted 
merrily  towards  the  Manhattoes — passing  through 
Hartford,  and  Pyquag,  and  Middletown,  and  all  the 
other  bolder  towns — twanging  his  trumpet  like  a  very 
devil,  so  that  the  sweet  valleys  and  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut resounded  with  the  warlike  melody — and 
stopping  occasionally  to  eat  pumpkin  pies,  dance  at 
country  firolics,  and  bundle  with  the  beauteous  lasses 
of  those  parts — whom  he  rejoiced  exceedingly  with 
bis  soul-stirring  instrument. 

But  the  grand  council,  being  composed  of  consi- 
derate men,  had  no  idea  of  running  a  tilting  with  such 
a  fiery  hero  as  the  hardy  Peter — on  the  contrary, 
they  sent  him  an  answer,  couched  in  the  meekest, 
and  most  provoking  terms,  in  which  they  assured  him 
thathis  guilt  was  proved  to  their  perfect  satisfaction,  by 
the  testimony  of  divers  sober  and  respectable  Indians, 
and  concluding  with  this  truly  amiable  paragraph — 
"  For  youre  confidant  denialls  of  the  Barbarous  plott 
charged  will  waigh  little  in  balance  against  such  evi- 
dence, soe  that  we  must  still  require  and  seeke  due 
satisfaction  and  cecurilie ;  so  we  rest. 

Sir, 
Youres  in  wayes  of  Righteousness,  etc. " 

I  am  aware  that  the  above  transaction  has  been  dif- 
ferently recorded  by  certain  historians  of  the  east, 
and  elsewhere ;  who  seem  to  have  inherited  the  bitter 
enmity  of  their  ancestors  to  the  brave  Peter— and 
much  good  may  tlieir  inheritance  do  them !  These 
declare,  that  Peter  Stuyvesant  requested  to  have  the 
chai^ies  against  him  inquired  into  by  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose;  and  yet  tliat  when 
such  commissioners  were  appointed,  he  refused  to 
submit  to  their  examination.  In  this  artful  account 
there  is  bat  the  semblance  of  trutli — He  did,  indeed, 
most  gallantly  offer,  when  that  he  found  a  deaf  ear 
was  turned  to  his  challenge,  to  submit  his  conduct  to 
the  rigorous  inspection  of  a  court  of  honour — but  then 
he  expected  to  find  it  an  august  tribunal,  composed  of 
courteous  gentlemen,  the  governors  and  nobility  of 
the  confederate  plantations,  and  of  the  province  of 
New-Netherlands;  where  he  might  be  tried  by  his 
peers,  in  a  mamier  worthy  of  hb  rank  and  dignity — 
Whereas,  let  me  perish,  if  they  did  not  send  to  the 
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Manhatloes  two  lean-sided  hungry  pettifoggers,  moant- 
ed  on  Narraganset  pacers,  with  saddle-bags  under 
their  bottoms,  and  green  satchels  under  their  arms, 
as  though  they  were  about  to  beat  the  lioof  from  one 
county  court  to  another  in  search  of  a  law-suil. 

The  chivalric  Peter,  as  might  be  expected,  look  no 
notice  of  these  canning  varlets;  who  with  professional 
industry  fell  to  prying  and  sifting  about,  in  quest  of 
ear  parte  evidence;  perplexing  divers  simple  Indians 
and  old  women  with  their  cross-questioning,  until 
they  contradicted  and  forswore  themselves  most  hor- 
ribly. Thus  having  fuliilled  their  errand  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  they  returned  to  the  grand  council 
with  their  satcheb  and  saddle-bags  stuffed  full  of 
villanous  rumours,  apocryphal  stories,  and  outra- 
geous calunmies, — for  all  which  the  great  Peter  did 
not  care  a  tobacco-stopper;  but,  I  warrant  me,  had 
they  attempted  to  play  off  the  same  trick  upon  Wil- 
liam the  Testy,  he  would  have  treated  them  both  to 
an  aerial  gambol  on  his  patent  gallows. 

The  grand  council  of  the  east  held  a  solemn  meet- 
ing on  the  return  of  their  envoys,  and  after  Ihey  had 
pondered  a  long  time  on  the  situation  of  affairs,  were 
upon  the  point  of  adjourning  without  being  able  to 
agree  upon  any  thing.  At  this  critical  moment,  a 
pale,  bilious,  meddlesome  orator  took  the  floor.  He 
was  a  man  who  passed  for  an  able  politician,  because 
he  had  made  bis  way  to  a  seat  in  council  by  calum- 
niating all  his  opponents.  He  was,  in  foct,  one  of 
those  worrying,  though  windy  spirits,  who  evince 
their  patriotism  by  blowing  the  bellows  of  faction, 
until  the  whole  furnace  of  politics  is  red-hot  with 
sparks  and  cinders :  one  of  those  disinterested  zealots, 
who  are  ready  at  any  time  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  so 
they  may  boU  their  pots  by  the  blaze.  He  saw  at 
once  that  here  was  a  fit  opftortunity  for  striking  a 
blow  that  should  secure  bis  popularity  among  his  con- 
stituents, who  lived  on  the  borders  of  Nieuw-Neder- 
landts,  and  were  the  greatest  poachers  in  Christen- 
dom, excepting  the  Scotch  border  nobles.  Like  a 
second  Peter  the  Hermit,  therefore,  he  stood  fortli 
and  preached  up  a  crusade  against  Peter  Stnyvesant, 
and  his  devoted  city. 

He  made  a  speech  which  lasted  six  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  in  these  parts,  in  which  he 
represented  the  Dutch  as  a  race  of  impious  heretics, 
who  neither  believed  in  witchcraft  nor  the  sovereign 
virtues  of  horse-dioes — who  left  their  country  for  the 
lucre  of  gain,  not  like  themselves,  for  the  liberty  of 
conscience — who,  in  short,  were  a  race  of  mere  can- 
nibals and  anthropophagi,  inasmuch  as  they  never 
ate  codfish  on  Saturdays,  devoured  swine's  flesh 
without  molasses,  and  held  pumpkins  in  utter  con- 
tempt. 

This  speech  bad  the  desired  effect,  for  the  council, 
being  awakened  by  the  seiigeant-at-arms,  rubbed 
their  eyes,  and  declared  that  it  was  just  and  politic 
to  declare  instant  war  against  these  unchristian  anti- 
pampkinites.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  at 
large  should  first  be  prepared  for  this  measnre,  and 


for  this  purpose  the  a^ments  of  the  orator  were 
preached  from  the  pulpit  for  several  Sundays  sub- 
sequent, and  eamesUy  recommanded  to  the  conside- 
ration of  every  good  Christian,  who  professed,  as 
well  as  practised,  the  doctrine  of  meekness,  cliarity, 
and  the  foi^iveness  of  uijuries.  This  is  the  first  we 
hear  of  the  "Drum  Ecclesiastic"  beating  up  for 
political  recruits  in  our  country;  and  it  proved  of 
such  signal  efficacy,  that  it  has  since  been  called 
into  frequent  service  throughout  our  union.  A  cun- 
ningpolilician  is  often  found  sculking  under  the  clerical 
robe,  with  an  outside  all  religion,  and  an  inside  all 
rancour.  Things  spiritual  and  things  temporal  are 
strangely  jumbled  together,  like  poisons  and  antidotes 
on  an  apothecary's  shelf;  and  instead  of  a  devout  ser- 
mon, the  simple  church  going  folk  have  often  a  political 
pamphlet  thrust  down  their  throats,  labelled  with  a 
pious  text  from  Scripture. 


CHAPTER  V. 

How  the  New'Amsterdammers  liecame  great  in  arms,  and  of  the 
direhil  catastrophe  of  a  mightf  anny — logelher  with  Peter 
Stuy  vesant's  measures  to  forury  the  city— and  liow  be  was  Ibe 
origiaal  founder  of  the  Battery. 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  grand  council,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  were  amazingly  discreet  in 
their  proceedings  respecting  the  New-Netheriands, 
and  conducted  the  whole  with  almost  as  much  si- 
lence and  mystery  as  does  the  sage  British  cabinet 
one  of  its  iltislarred  secret  expeditions — yet  did  the 
ever-watchful  Peter  receive  as  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation of  every  movement  as  does  the  court  of 
France  of  aU  the  notable  enterprises  I  have  mention- 
ed.— He  accordingly  set  himself  to  work,  to  render 
the  machinations  of  his  adversaries  abortive. 

I  know  that  many  will  censnro  Uie  precipitation  of 
this  stout-hearted  old  governor,  in  that  he  hurried 
into  the  expenses  of  fortification,  without  ascertain- 
ing whellier  they  were  necessary,  by  prudently  wait- 
ing until  the  enemy  was  at  the  door.  But  they  should 
recollect  that  Peter  Stnyvesant  had  not  the  benefit  of 
an  insight  into  the  modem  arcana  of  politics,  and  was 
strangely  bigoted  to  certain  obsolete  maxims  of  the 
old  school;  among  wliich  be  firmly  believed,  that,  to 
render  a  country  respected  abroad,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  it  formidable  at  home — and  that  a  natioa 
should  place  its  reliance  for  peace  and  security  more 
upon  its  own  strengUi  than  on  the  justice  or  good-will 
of  its  neighbours. — He  proceeded,  therefore,  with  all 
diligence,  to  put  the  province  and  metrc^iolis  in  a  i 
strong  posture  of  defence. 

Among  the  few  renmants  of  ingenious  inventions 
which  remained  from  the  days  of  William  the  Testy, 
were  those  iBipregnal)le  bulwarks  of  public  saflety, 
militia  laws;  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  obligeU 
to  turn  out  twice-a-year,  with  such  nulitary  eqoip- 
menls — as  it  pleased  God;  and  were  put  under  tlte 
command  of  very  valiant  tailors  and  man-milliners. 
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«fao  tbon^  on  ordiiiary  occasions  the  meekest,  pip- 

(i»hetrted  little  men  in  the  world,  were  very  de- 

ifc  It  parades  and  court-martials,  when  they  had 

mM  bats  on  their  heads  and  swords  by  their  sides. 

Udrr  the  instmctioDS  of  these  perio^cal  warrion, 

tk  gdant  train-bands  made  marvellous  proficiency 

i  Ike  mystery  of  gunpowder.    They  were  taught  to 

tee  to  the  right,  to  wheel  to  the  left,  to  snap  off 

mftf  firelocks  without  winking,  to  turn  a  comer 

mifaoat  aay  great  uproar  or  irregularity,  and  to 

much  through  son  and  rain  from  one  end  of  the 

town  to  the  other  \rithoat  flinching— until  in  the 

(Bd  they  became  so  ralorous  that  they  fired  off 

Uank  cartridges,  without  so  mudi  as  turning  away 

thrir  beads — could  hear  the  largest  field-piece  dis- 

darged  without  stopping  their  ears,  or  foiling  into 

mnch  oanfiision — and  would  even  go  through  all  the 

fatigues  and  perils  of  a  smmner  day's  parade,  without 

having  their  ranks  much  thinned  by  desertion ! 

IViK  it  is,  the  genius  of  this  truly  pacific  people 
was  so  litlle  given  to  war,  that  during  the  intervals 
which  occurred  between  field-days,  they  generally 
OMlrived  to  foiget  all  the  military  tuition  they  had 
received;  ao  that  when  they  re-appeared  on  parade, 
ttey  scarcely  knew  the  butl-end  of  the  musket  from 
the  mczjle,  and  invariably  mistook  the  right  shoolder 
hr  the  left — a  mistake  which,  however,  was  soon  ob- 
fialed  by  dialking  their  left  arms.  But  whatever 
■ifbthe  their  blunders  and  awkwardness,  the  saga- 
iKieft  declared  them  to  be  of  but  little  import- 
«Doe,  as  he  judiciously  observed,  one  cam- 
I  woald  be  of  more  instruction  to  them  than  a 
pavades;  toe  though  two -thirds  of  them 
I  be  lisod  for  powder,  yet  such  of  the  other  third 
I  not  mn  away  would  become  most  experienced 


Tlie  great  Stnyvesant  had  no  particular  veneration 

r  tbe  ingenious  experiments  and  institutions  of  his 

predecessor,  and  among  other  things  held  the 

system  in  very  considerable  contempt,  which 

km  -was  often  heard  to  call  in  joke — for  he  was  some- 

timtM  fcnd  of  a  joke — Governor  Kiefl's  broken  reed. 

Am,  havever,  the  present  emergency  was  pressing, 

1»  wm  libB^ed  to  avail  himself  of  such  means  of  de- 

faaee  as  were  next  at  hand,  and  accordingly  nppoinl- 

fli  »  peneral  inspeelion  and  parade  of  traiii-liaiids. 

BMah!  Mars  and  Bellona,  and  all  ye  other  powers 

a( -war  both  great  and  small,  what  a  luriiing  out  was 

fcere!— Here  came  men  without  ofGcers,  and  ollicers 

■long  fowling-pieces  and  short  bliuider- 

lets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  some  without 

,«(ber$  without  locks,  others  without  slocks, 

my  without  look,  stock,  or  barrel— cailiidge- 

siM4iells,   powder-horns,  sw^ords,  hatchets, 

-aiees,  crowliars,  and  broomsticks,  all  min- 

fc^ledy-piggledy — like  one  of  our  conlinental 

a(  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution. 

el  sadden  transformation  of  a  pacific  community 
band  of  warriors  is  doubtless  what  is  meant,  in 


"  fixing  it  in  an  attitode :"  in  which  armonr  and  atti- 
tude it  makes  as  martial  a  figare,  and  is  likely  to  ac- 
quit itself  with  as  much  prowess,  as  the  renowned 
SancboPanza,  when  suddenly  equipped  to  defend  his 
Island  of  Barataria. 

The  sturdy  Peter  eyed  this  ragged  regiment  with 
some  such  rueful  aspect  as  a  man  would  eye  the  devil ; 
but  knowing,  like  a  wise  man,  that  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  make  the  best  out  of  a  bad  bargain,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  his  heroes  a  seasoning.  Having, 
therefore,  drilled  them  through  the  manual  exercise 
over  and  over  again,  he  ordered  the  fifes  to  strike  up 
a  quick  march,  and  trudged  his  sturdy  boots  back- 
wards and  forwards  about  the  streets  of  New-Amster^ 
dam,  and  the  fields  adjacent,  until  their  short  legs 
ached,  and  their  fot  sides  sweated  again.  But  this 
was  not  all;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  old  governor 
caught  fire  from  the  sprightly  music  of  the  fife,  and 
be  resolved  to  try  the  mettle  of  his  troops,  and  give 
them  a  taste  of  the  hardships  of  iron  war.  To  this 
end  he  encamped  them,  as  the  shades  of  evening  fell, 
upon  a  hill  formerly  called  Bunker's  hill,  at  some  di- 
stance from  the  town,  with  a  full  intention  of  initialing 
them  into  the  discipline  of  camps,  and  of  renewing 
the  next  day  the  tolls  and  perils  of  tlie  field.  But  so 
it  came  to  pass,  that  in  tbe  night  there  fell  a  great 
and  heavy  rain,  which  descended  in  torrents  upon  tbe 
camp,  and  the  mighty  army  strangely  melted  away 
before  it ;  so  that  when  Gaffer  Phcebus  came  to  shed 
his  morning  beams  upon  the  place,  saving  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  and  his  trumpeter  Van  Corlear,  scarce  one  was 
to  be  found  of  all  Uie  multitude  that  had  encamped 
there  the  night  before. 

This  awful  dissolution  of  his  army  would  have  ap- 
palled a  commander  of  less  nerve  than  Peter  Stnyve- 
sant; but  he  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  though  he  thenceforward  regarded  tbe 
militia  system  with  ten  limes  greater  contempt  than 
ever,  and  took  care  to  provide  himself  with  a  good 
garrison  of  chosen  men,  whom  he  kept  in  pay,  and  of 
whom  he  boasted,  tliat  they  at  least  possessed  the  qua- 
lity, indispensable  in  soldiers,  of  being  water-proof. 

The  next  care  of  the  vigilant  Stnyvesant  was  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  New-Amsterdam.  For  this 
purpose  he  caused  to  be  built  a  strong  picket  fence 
that  reached  across  the  island,  from  river  to  river, 
being  intended  to  protect  the  city,  not  merely  from 
the  sudden  invasions  of  foreign  enemies,  hut  likewise 
from  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  savages. ' 

Some  traditions,  it  is  true,  have  ascribed  the  build- 
ing of  this  wall  to  a  later  period,  but  they  are  wholly 
incorrect,  for  a  memorandum  in  the  Stnyvesant  ma- 

■  In  an  antique  view  of  New-Anuterdam,  talien  some  years  alter 
the  above  period,  is  a  represenlalion  of  this  wall,  wliich  stretched 
along  the  course  of  Walt-Street,  so  called  in  commemoration  of 
fliis  great  holwark.  One  gale,  called  the  Land-Poort,  opened 
upon  Broadway,  hard  by  where  at  present  stands  the  Trinity 
Chnreh ;  and  another,  called  the  Water- Poort.  stood  about  where 
the  Tontine  Coffee-house  is  at  present— opening  upon  Smils  Vleye, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  .Smith  Fly,  then  a  marshy  valley,  willi 
a  creek  or  inlet  extending  np  what  we  call  Maideo-lanr. 
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jimcript,  dated  towards  the  middle  of  the  govenior's 
reign,  mentions  this  wall  particularly,  as  a  very  strong 
and  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  savages  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  it 
mentions,  moreover,  the  alarming  circumstance  of  a 
drove  of  stray  cows  breaking  through  the  grand  wall 
of  a  dark  night;  by  which  the  whole  commnnity  of 
New-Amsterdam  was  thrown  into  a  terrible  panic. 

In  addition  to  thb  great  wall,  he  cast  up  several 
outworks  to  Fort-Amsterdam,  to  protect  the  seaboard, 
at  the  point  of  the  Island.  These  consisted  of  formi- 
dable mud  batteries,  solidly  faced,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Dutch  ovens  conmion  in  those  days,  with  clam- 
shells. 

These  frowning  bulwarks,  in  process  of  lime,  came 
to  be  pleasantly  overrun  by  a  verdant  carpet  of  grass 
and  clover,  and  theu"  high  embankments  overshadow- 
ed by  wide-spreading  sycamores,  among  whose  fo- 
liage the  little  bhds  sported  about,  rejoicing  the  ear 
witli  their  melodious  notes.  The  old  burghers  would 
repair  of  an  afternoon  to  smoke  their  pipes  under  the 
shade  of  their  branches,  contemplating  the  golden  sun 
as  he  gradually  sunk  into  the  west,  an  emblem  of  that 
tranquil  end  toward  wliich  themselves  were  hasten- 
ing— while  the  young  men  and  the  damsels  of  the 
town  would  take  many  a  moonlight  stroll  among  these 
tiTOorite  haunts,  watching  the  silver  beams  of  chaste 
Cynthia  tremble  along  the  calm  bosom  of  the  bay,  or 
light  up  the  white  sail  of  some  gliding  bark,  and  inter- 
changing the  honest  vows  of  constant  affection.  Such 
was  Uie  origin  of  that  renowned  walk  the  battehy, 
which,  though  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
war,  has  ever  been  consecrated  to  the  sweet  delights 
of  peace — The  favourite  walk  of  declming  age — 
the  healthful  resort  of  the  feeble  invalide — the  Sunday 
refreshment  of  the  dusty  tradesman — the  scene  of 
many  a  boyish  gambol — the  rendezvous  of  many  a 
tender  assignation — the  comfort  of  the  citizen — the 
ornament  of  New-York — and  the  pride  of  the  lovely 
island  of  Hanna-liata. 


CHAPTER  VL 

How  (be  peofile  o(  the  east  coontnr  were  mMenlr  afflided  wilh  a 
diabolical  evil— and  tbeir  Judiciotn  meaaurea  br  the  extirpatioa 
thereot. 

Hating  thus  provided  for  the  temporary  security 
of  New-Amsteniam,  and  guarded  it  against  any  sud- 
den surprise,  the  gallant  Peter  took  a  hearty  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  snapping  his  fingers,  set  the  great  coun- 
cU  of  Amphiclyons,  and  their  champion,  the  doughty 
Alicssander  Pai-tridg,  at  defiance.  It  is  impossible  to 
say,  notwithstanding,  what  might  have  been  the  issue 
of  this  affair,  had  not  the  council  been  all  at  once  in- 
volved in  sad  perplexity,  and  as  much  dissension  sown 
among  its  members  as  of  yore  was  stirred  up  in  the 
camp  of  the  brawling  warriors  of  Greece. 

The  coiincil  of  the  league,  as  I  have  shown  in  my 
last  chapter,  bad  already  annonoced  its  hostile  deter- 


minations, and  already  was  the  mighty  colony  of  New- 
Haven  and  the  pnissitnt  town  of  Pyqnag,  otherwise 
called  Wealhersfield — famous  for  its  onions  and  its 
witches — and  the  great  trading-house  of  Hartford,  and 
all  Iheother  redoubtable  border  towns,  in  a  prodigious 
turmoil,  furbishing  up  their  rusty  fowlmg-pieces,  and 
shouting  aloud  for  war;  by  which  they  anticipated 
easy  conquests  and  gorgeous  spoils  firom  (he  Utile  fat 
Dutch  villages.  But  this  joyous  brawling  was  soon 
silenced  by  the  conduct  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
Struck  with  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  brave  old  Peter, 
and  convinced  by  the  chivalric  frankness  and  heroic 
warmth  of  his  vindication,  they  refused  to  believe  bun 
guilty  of  the  infomous  plot  most  wrongfiilly  laid  at  his 
door.  With  a  generosity  for  which  I  would  yield 
them  unmortal  honour,  they  declared,  that  no  deter- 
mination of  the  grand  council  of  the  league  should 
bind  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  join  in  an 
offensive  war,  which  should  appear  to  such  general 
court  to  be  unjust.  ■ 

This  refusal  immediately  involved  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  combined  colonies  m  very 
serious  difTiciilties  and  disputes,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  produced  a  dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  bat 
that  the  council  of  Ampliictyons,  finding  that  they 
could  not  stand  alone,  if  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  so 
important  a  member  as  Massachusetts,  were  fain  to 
abandon  for  the  present  their  hostile  madiinalioiu 
against  tlieManhattoes.  Such  is  the  marvellous  energy 
and  the  puissance  of  those  confederacies,  composed 
of  a  number  of  sturdy,  self-willed,  discordant  parts, 
loosely  banded  together  by  a  puny  general  govern- 
ment. As  it  was,  however,  the  warlike  towns  of 
(]onnecticut  had  no  cause  to  deplore  this  disappoint- 
ment of  their  martial  ardour;  for  by  my  faith— though 
the  combined  powers  of  the  league  might  have  been 
too  potent  in  the  end  for  the  robustious  warriors  of 
the  Manhattoes— yet  in  the  interim  would  the  lion' 
hearted  Peter  and  his  myrmidons  have  choked  the 
stomachfnl  heroes  of  Pyqnag  with  then-  own  onions, 
and  have  given  the  other  little  border  (owns  such  a 
sconring,  that  I  warrant  they  would  have  had  no 
stomach  to  squat  on  the  land  or  invade  the  ben-roost 
of  a  New-Netherlander  for  a  century  to  come. 

Indeed  there  was  more  than  one  cause  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  good  people  of  the  east  from  thor 
hostile  purposes;  for  just  about  this  time  were  they 
horribly  beleaguered  and  harassed  by  the  inroads  of 
the  prince  of  darkness,  divers  of  whose  liege  sulgecU 
they  detected  lurking  within  their  camp,  all  of  whoai 
they  incontinently  roasted  as  so  many  spies  and  dan- 
gerous  enemies.    Not  to  speak  in  parables,  we  are 
informed  that  at  this  juncture  the  New-England  pro- 
vinces were  exceeduigly  troubled  by  mulUtodes  of 
losel  witches,  who  wrought  strange  devices  to  beguile 
and  distress  the  multitude;  and  notwithstanding  un- 
merous  judidous  and  bloody  laws  had  been  enacted 
against  all  "solem  conversing  or  oooqiacting  with 

•  HaiMd'sCoi-satPap. 
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Ifae  divil,  by  way  ofcoDjaracicHi  or  the  like,"  ■  yet  did 
the  dark  crime  of  witchcraft  continue  to  increase  to 
an  alarming  degree,  that  would  almost  transcend 
befief,  were  not  the  foct  too  well  authenticated  to  be 
CTcn  doubted  for  an  instant. 

What  is  partictilarly  worthy  of  admiration  is,  that 
Ibis  terrible  art,  which  so  long  has  baCfled  the  painful 
Rsearcbes  and  abstruse  studies  of  philosophers,  as- 
Iniogers,  alcbymists,  theurgists,  and  other  sages, 
was  chieffy  cooflned  to  the  most  ignorant,  decrepit, 
and  ugly  old  women  in  the  community,  who  had 
Kanxly  more  brains  than  the  broomsticks  they  rode 


Wben  once  an  alarm  is  sounded,  the  public,  who 
tore  deariy  to  be  in  a  panic,  are  not  long  in  want  of 
jnofc  to  gopport  it — raise  but  the  cry  of  yellow -fever, 
and  usmedialely  every  head-ache,  and  indigestion, 
and  oreiflowing  of  the  bile,  is  pronounced  the  terrible 
<pjdeaiiG. — In  like  manner  in  tlte  present  instance, 
whoever  was  troubled  with  a  cliolic  or  lumbago  was 
aire  to  be  bewitched,  and  woe  to  any  unlucky  old 
WNnan  that  lived  in  his  neighbourhood.  Such  a 
faovling  abomination  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
tong  unnoticed,  and  it  accordingly  soon  attracted 
the  fiery  indignation  of  the  sober  and  reflective  part 
•f  the  community — more  especially  of  those,  who, 
vtaikme,  bad  evinced  so  much  active  benevolence  in 
tke  conversion  of  quakecs  and  anabaptists.  The 
gnnd  council  of  the  Amphiclyons  publicly  set  their 
bees  against  so  deadly  and  dangerous  a  sin,  and  a 
KTcre  scrutiny  took  place  after  those  nafarious  witch- 
es, who  were  easily  detected  by  devil's  pinches, 
tiack  cats,  broomsticks,  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
4nif  bemg  able  to  weep  three  tears,  and  those  out  of 
the  left  eye. 

It  ■  incredible  the  number  of  offences  that  were 
detected,  "for  every  one  of  which,"  says  the  reve- 
rend CoUoo  Mather,  in  lliat  excellent  work,  the  His- 
Ivy  of  New-England — "we  have  such  a  sufiicient 
endenoe,  that  no  reasonable  man  in  this  whole  coun- 
ky  ever  did  question  Uiem;  atid  it  toill  be  wireasou- 
dUt» do  it  in  any  other."' 

Indeed,  that  autlientic  and  judicious  historian, 
ktm  Josadyn,  Gent,  furnishes,  us  with  unquestion- 
^beis  on  this  soiyect.  "There  are  none,"  ob- 
tentt  he,  "  that  beg  in  this  country,  but  there  be 
likha  IM  many — bottle-bellied  witches  and  others, 
'  tha  IwoJuce  many  slrange  apparilions,  if  you  will 
Ixfieic  report  of  a  shallupatsea  inaiinecl  wiih  women 
—mitt  a  ship  and  great  red  horse  standing  by  the 
iwwMMt;  the  sliip  being  in  a  small  cove  to  the  east- 
vaadnaished  of  a  sudden,"  etc. 

The  Bomber  of  delinquents,  however,  and  their 
■i^^icai devices,  were  nut  more  remarkable  thantheir 
I  obstinacy.    Tliough  exiiorted  in  Uie  most 
,  persuasive,  and  arfectionale  manner,  to.con- 
fcs  Ihonselves  guilty,  and  be  burnt  for  tlie  good  of 
i(igiaii,and  the  enlertauiraenl  of  the  public,  yet  did 

•  NCTT-Plymoulh  record. 
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they  most  pertmaciously  persist  in  asserting  their  in- 
nocence. Such  incredible  obstinacy  was  in  itself 
deserving  of  immediate  punishment,  and  was  suffi- 
cient proof,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  they  were 
in  league  with  the  devil,  who  is  perverseness  itself. 
But  their  judges  were  just  and  merciful,  and  were 
determined  to  punish  none  that  were  not  convicted 
on  the  best  of  testimony;  not  that  they  needed  any 
evidence  to  satisfy  their  own  minds,  for,  like  true  and 
experienced  judges,  their  minds  were  perfectly  made 
up,  and  they  were  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoners  before  they  proceeded  to  try  them  :  but 
still  something  was  necessary  to  convince  the  com- 
munity at  large— to  quiet  those  prying  quidnuncs 
who  should  come  after  them— in  short,  the  world 
must  be  satisfied.  Oh  the  world — the  world ! — all 
the  world  knows  the  world  of  trouble  the  world  is 
elemally  occasioning !— The  worthy  judges,  there- 
fore, were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  sifliag,  detect- 
ing, and  making  evident  as  noon-day,  matters  which 
were  at  the  commencement  all  clearly  understood  and 
firmly  decided  upon  in  their  own  pericraniums — so 
that  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  witches  were  burnt 
to  gratify  the  populace  of  the  day — but  were  tried  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world  that  should  come 
after  them! 

Finding  therefore,  that  neither  exhortation,  sound 
reason,  nor  friendly  entreaty,  had  any  avail  on  these 
hardened  offenders,  they  resorted  to  the  more  urgent 
arguments  of  the  torture,  and  having  thus  absolutely 
wrung  the  truth  from  their  stubborn  lips — they  con- 
demned them  to  undergo  the  roasting  due  unto  the 
heinous  crimes  they  had  confessed.  Some  even  car- 
ried their  perverseness  so  far  as  to  expire  under  the 
torture,  protesting  their  innocence  to  the  last;  but 
these  were  looked  upon  as  thoroughly  and  absolutely 
l>ossessed  by  the  devil,  and  the  pious  by-standers  only 
lamented  that  they  had  not  lived  a  little  longer,  to 
have  perished  in  the  flames. 

In  the  city  of  Ephesus,  we  are  told  that  the  plague 
was  expelled  by  stoning  a  ragged  old  beggar  to  death, 
wltom  Apollonins  pointed  out  as  being  the  evil  spirit 
that  caused  it,  and  who  actually  showed  himself  to  he 
a  demon,  by  changing  into  a  shagged  dog.  In  like 
manner,  and  by  measures  equally  sagacious,  a  salutary 
check  was  given  to  this  growing  evil.  The  witches 
were  all  burnt,  banished,  or  panic-struck,  and  in  a. 
little  while  there  was  not  an  ugly  old  woman  to  be 
foimd  throughout  New-England— which  is  doubtless 
one  reason  why  all  Uie  young  women  there  are  so 
handsome.  Those  lionest  folk  who  had  suffered  from 
their  incantations  gradually  recovered,  excepting  such 
as  had  been  afflicted  with  twUehes  and  aches,  whieh, 
however,  assumed  the  less  alarming  aspects  of  rheu- 
matisms, sciatics,  and  lumbagos— and  the  good  people 
of  New-England,  abandoning:  the  study  of  the  occult 
sciences,  turned  their  attention  to  the  more  profitable 
hocus-pocus  of  trade,  and  soon  became  expert  in  the 
legerdemain  art  of  turning  a  penny.  Still,  however, 
a  tinge  of  the  old  leaven  is  discernible,  even  unto  thit 
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day,  in  their  characters— witclies  occasionally  start 
up  among  them  in  different  disguises,  as  physidaiis, 
ciTilians,  and  divines.  The  people  at  lai^  show  a 
keennesH,  a  cleverness,  and  a  profundity  of  wisdom, 
that  savours  strongly  of  tvitchcraft — and  it  has  I)een 
remarked,  that  whenever  any  stones  fall  from  the 
moon,  the  greater  part  of  them  is  sure  to  tumble 
into  New-England! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

which  records  the  rbe  and  renown  of  a  vaUant  commander,  ihow- 
Ing  that  a  man,  like  a  bladder,  may  be  puffed  up  to  greatness 
and  importance  by  mere  wind. 

When  treating  of  these  tempestuous  times,  the 
unknown  writer  of  the  Sluyvesant  manuscript  breaks 
out  into  an  apostrophe  in  praise  of  the  good  St  Ni- 
ch<^ ;  to  whose  protecting  care  he  entirely  ascribes 
the  dissensions  that  broke  out  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  the  direful  witchcraft  that  prevail- 
ed in  the  east  country — whereby  the  hostile  machi- 
natiiMis  against  the  Nederlanders  ^re  for  a  time  frus- 
trated, and  his  favourite  city  of  New  -  Amsterdam 
preserved  from  imminent  peril  and  deadly  warfare. 
Darkness  and  superstition  hung  lowering  over  tlie 
fair  valleys  of  the  east ;  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut no  longer  ecboed  with  the  sounds  of  rustic 
gaiety ;  direful  phantoms  and  portentous  apparitions 
were  seen  in  the  an- — gliding  spectrums  haunted  every 
wild  brook  and  dreary  glen — strange  voices,  made  by 
viewless  forms,  were  heard  in  desert  solitudes — and 
the  border  towns  were  so  occupied  in  detecting  and 
punishing  the  knowing  old  women  that  had  produced 
these  alarming  appearances,  that  for  a  while  the  pro- 
vince of  Nieuw-Nederlandls  and  its  inhabitants  were 
totally  forgotten. 

The  great  Peter,  therefore,  finding  that  nothing 
was  to  be  immediately  apprehended  from  his  eastern 
neighbonrs,  turned  himself  alxmt,  withapraisewortliy 
vigilance  that  ever  distinguished  him,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  insults  of  the  Swedes.  These  freebooters,  my 
attentive  reader  will  recollect,  had  b^un  to  be  very 
troublesome  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Testy,  having  set  the  proclamations  of 
that  doughty  little  governor  at  naught,  and  put  the 
intrepid  Jan  .lansen  Alpendam  to  a  perfect  nonplus ! 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  however,  as  has  already  been 
sliown,  was  a  governor  of  diflferent  habits  and  turn  of 
mind — witiiont  more  ado  he  immediately  issued  or- 
ders tor  raising  a  corps  of  troops  to  be  stationed  on 
the  southern  frontier,  underthe  command  of  brigadier- 
general  Jacobus  Yon  Poffenburgh.  This  illustrious 
warrior  had  risen  to  great  importance  during  the 
reign  of  Wilhelmus  Kieft,  and  if  histories  speak  true, 
was  second  in  command  to  the  hapless  Yan  Curiet, 
when  he  and  his  ragged  regiment  were  inhimianly 
kicked  out  of  Fort  Good  Hope  by  the  Yankees.  In 
consequence  of  having  been  in  such  a  "  memorable 
affair, "  and  of  having  received  more  wounds  on  a 


certain  honourable  part  (hat  shall  be  nameless  than 
any  of  his  comrades,  he  was  ever  after  considered  as 
a  hero,  who  iiad  "  seen  some  service. "  Certain  it 
b,  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  and  friendship 
of  William  the  Testy,  who  would  sit  for  hours,  and 
listen  with  wonder  to  his  gunpowder  narratives  of 
surprising  victories — which  he  had  never  gained] 
and  dreadfiil  battles— from  whidi  he  had  run  away. 

It  was  tropically  observed  by  honest  old  Socrates, 
that  heaven  had  infused  into  some  men  at  their  birth 
a  portion  of  intellectual  gold;  into  others  of  intellec- 
tual silver;  while  others  were  bounteously  fiunished 
out  with  abundance  of  brass  and  iron : — now  of  this 
last  class  was  undoubtedly  the  great  general  Yon 
Poffenburgh,  and  from  the  dispby  be  continually 
made  thereof,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Dame  Na- 
ture, who  will  sometimes  be  partial,  had  blessed  him 
with  enough  of  those  valuable  materials  to  have  fitted 
up  a  dozen  ordinary  braziers.  But  what  is  most  to  be 
admired  is,  that  he  contrived  to  pass  off  all  his  brass 
and  copper  upon  Wilhelmus  Kieft,  who  was  no  great 
judge  of  base  coin,  as  pure  and  genuine  gold.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  upon  the  resignation  of  Jaco- 
bus Yan  Curiet,  who,  after  the  loss  of  Fort  Good  Hope, 
retired  like  a  veteran  general,  to  live  under  the  8bad« 
of  his  laurels,  this  mi^ty"  copper  captain  "was 
promoted  to  his  station.  This  he  filled  with  great 
importance,  always  styling  tnnuelf "  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  New-Netlierlands ;"  though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  armies,  or  rather  army,  consist- 
ed of  a  handftal  of  hen-stealii^,  bottle-bruiang  ra- 
gamuffins. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  warrior  appointed  by 
Peter  Stuyvesant  to  defend  his  southern  frontier,  nor 
may  it  be  uninteresting  to  my  reader  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  his  person.  He  was  not  very  tall,  but  notwith- 
standing a  huge,  full-bodied  man,  whose  bulk  did 
not  so  much  arise  ft-om  his  being  fat,  as  windy;  being 
so  completely  inflated  with  hb  own  importance,  that 
he  resembled  one  of  those  bags  of  wind,  which  £olus, 
in  an  incredible  lit  of  generoaty,  gave  to  that  wander- 
ing warrior  Ulysses. 

His  dress  cmnported  with  his  character,  fbr  he  hail 
almost  as  much  brass  and  copper  without  as  nature 
bad  stored  away  within :  his  coat  was  o-ossed  and 
slashed,  and  carbonadoed  with  stripes  of  copper  lace, 
and  swathed  round  the  body  with  a  crimson  sash,  of 
the  size  and  texture  of  a  fishing  net — dootitless  to 
keep  his  valiant  heart  from  bursting  tbroogh  his  ribs. 
His  head  and  whiskers  were  profusely  powdered, 
from  the  midst  of  which  his  full-blooded  bee  glowed 
like  a  fiery  furnace;  and  his  magnanimous  soul  seem- 
ed ready  to  bounce  out  at  a  pair  of  large  glassy  blink- 
ing eyes,  which  projected  like  those  of  a  lobster. 

I  swear  to  thee,  worthy  reader,  if  report  belie  not 
this  warrior,  I  would  give  all  the  money  in  my  podket 
to  have  seen  him  accoutred  cap-a-pie,  in  martial  array 
—booted  to  the  middle — sashed  to  the  chin — collared 
to  the  ears — whiskered  to  the  teeth — crowned  with 
an  overshadowing  cocked  bat— and  girded  with    a 
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teatheni  bdt  ten  indies  brood,  from  which  trdled  a 
CdchioD,  of  a  length  that  I  dare  not  mention.  Thus 
equipped,  he  strutted  aboat,  as  bitter-looking  a  man 
of  war  as  the  far-famed  More  of  More-Hall,  when  he 
allied  forth,  armed  at  all  points,  to  slay  the  Dragon 
of  Wantley.  • 

Notwittutanding  all  the  great  endowments  and 
tnnsooident  qualities  of  this  rraowned  general,  I 
most  confess  he  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  man  that 
the  gallant  Peter  would  have  chosen  to  command  his 
troops — bat  the  truth  is,  that  in  those  days  the  pro- 
vince  did  not  abound,  as  at  present,  in  great  military 
diaracters  ;  who,  like  so  many  Cincinnatuses,  people 
crery  little  village — marshalling  out  cabbages  instead 
of  soWers,  and  signalizing  themselves  in  the  corn-field, 
instead  of  the  field  of  battle: — who  have  surrendered 
the  Uds  of  war  for  the  more  useful  but  inglorious  arts 
of  peace;  and  who  so  blend  the  laurel  with  the  olive, 
that  you  may  have  a  general  for  a  landlord,  a  c<do- 
nd  fcr  a  stage-driver,  and  yoar  horse  shod  by  a  va- 
liant''captain  of  volunteers."  The  redoubtable  Gene- 
ral Von  Poffenbnrgb,  therefore,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  new-levied  troops,  chiefly  because 
there  were  no  competitors  for  the  station,  and  partly 
hecanse  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  military  eli- 
qoette  to  have  appointed  a  younger  officer  over  his 
head— an  injustice  which  the  great  Peter  would  have 
nifaer  died  than  have  committed. 

No  sooner  did  this  thrice-valiant  copper  captain  re- 
eeire  marching  orders,  than  be  conducted  his  army 
mdaantedly  to  the  southern  frontier;  through  wild 
Isids  and  savage  deserts ;  over  insurmountable  moun- 
taios,  across  impassable  floods,  and  through  impene- 
trable fiaresis;  subduing  a  vast  tract  of  uninhabited 
Ctnniiy,  and  encountering  more  perils,  according  to 
bis  own  account,  than  did  Xenophon  in  his  far-&med 
retreat  with  his  ten  thousand  Grecians.    AU  this  ac- 
egnpiidied,  he  established  on  the  South  (or  Delaware) 
river  a  redoubtable  redoubt,  named  Foai  Casiuib, 
in  hoooar  of  a  favourite  pair  of  brimstone-coloured 
Imik-iireedtes  of  the  governor.  As  this  fort  will  be 
fRBd  to  give  rise  to  very  important  and  interesting 
tftatt,  it  may  be  worth  while  lo  notice  that  it  was 
Arwaids  called  IVienw-Amstel,  and  was  the  origi- 
mI  genn  of  the  present  flourishing  town  of  New- 
Cmob,  an  appellation  erroneously  substituted  for  No 
tmUt,  diere  neither  being  nor  ever  having  been  a 
'-^-c  uur  any  tiling  of  the  kind,  upon  llie  [tiemises. 
tte  Swedes  did  not  suffer  tamely  this  menacing 
■uiiauit  of  tlie  Nederlanders ;  on  llie  contrary,  Jan 
P"**,*  lliat  lime  governor  of  JNew-Sweden,  issued 
*  poiet  against  what  he  termed  an  encroachment 

I  "Uiid  you  but  seen  him  in  Hiis  (Irp.s9 
How  fierce  he  lookd  am]  how  big. 
Yon  would  have  thought  him  fur  tu  be 

Some  EsjpUan  Porcupig. 
He  frighted  all.  cats,  dogs  and  all, 

Each  cow,  each  horse,  and  cacli  hog ; 

For  fear  thevdid  (Ice.  for  they  look  him  to  be 

Some  strange  outlandish  hcdgc-hos." 

Balladof  Drug.of  Il'unU. 


npon  his  jurisdiction.— Bat  Yoa  Poffeid>urgh  had  be- 
come too  well  versed  in  the  nature  of  proclamations 
and  protests,  while  he  served  under  William  the 
Testy,  to  be  in  any-wise  daunted  by  such  paper  war- 
fare. His  fortress  being  finished,  it  would  have  done 
any  man's  heart  good  to  behold  into  what  a  magni- 
tude he  immediately  swelled.  He  would  stride  in  and 
out  a  dozen  times  a  day,  surveying  it  in  front  and  in 
rear,  on  this  side  and  on  that.  Then  would  he  dress 
himself  in  full  regimentals,  and  strut  backwards  and 
forwards,  for  hours  together,  on  the  top  of  his  little 
rampart — like  a  vain-glorious  cockpigeon  vapouring 
on  the  top  of  his  coop.  In  a  word,  tmless  my  read- 
ers have  noticed,  with  curious  eye,  the  petty  com- 
mander of  one  of  our  little,  snivelling,  military  posts, 
swelling  with  all  the  vanity  of  new  regimentals,  and 
the  pomposity  derived  from  commanding  a  handfiil  of 
tatterdemalions,  I  despair  of  giving  them  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  prodigious  d^nity  of  General  Yon 
Poffenburgh. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  delectable  romance  of  Pierce 
Forest,  that  a  young  knight  being  dubbed  by  king 
Alexander,  did  incontinently  gallop  into  an  adjoining 
forest,  and  belabour  the  trees  with  such  might  and 
main,  that  the  whole  court  was  convinced  that  he  was 
the  most  potent  and  courageous  gentleman  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  like  manner,  the  great  Yon  Pof- 
fenburgh would  ease  off  that  valorous  spleen,  which, 
like  wind,  is  so  apt  to  grow  unruly  in  the  stomachs  of 
new-made  soldiers,  impelling  tliem  to  box-lobby 
brawls  and  broken-headed  quarrels ;  for  at  such  times, 
when  he  found  his  martial  spirit  waxing  hot  within 
him,  he  would  prudently  sally  forth  into  the  fields, 
and  lugging  out  his  trusty  sabre,  would  lay  about  him 
most  lustily ;  decapitating  cabbages  by  platoons ;  hew- 
ing down  whole  phalanxes  of  sunflowers,  which  he 
termed  gigantic  Swedes;  and  if  peradventnre  he 
espied  a  colony  of  honest  big-bellied  pumpkins  quietly 
basking  themselves  in  the  sun,  "Ah,  caitiff  Yankees! " 
would  he  roar,  "liave  I  caught  ye  at  last?"  So 
saying,  with  one  sweep  of  his  sword  he  would  cleave 
the  unhappy  vegetables  fh>m  their  chins  lo  their 
waistbands :  by  wliidt  warlike  havoc  his  choler  being 
in  some  sort  allayed,  he  would  return  to  his  garrison 
with  a  full  conviction  that  he  was  a  very  miracle  of 
military  prowess. 

The  next  ambition  of  General  Von  Poffenburgh 
was  to  be  thought  a  strict  disciplinarian.  Well  know- 
ing that  discipline  is  the  soul  of  all  military  enterprise, 
he  enforced  it  with  the  most  rigorous  precision;  oblig- 
ing every  man  to  turn  out  his  toes,  and  hcdd  up  his 
head  on  parade,  and  prescribing  the  breadth  of  their 
ruffles  to  all  such  as  bad  any  shirts  to  their  backs. 

Having  one  day,  in  the  course  ofhis  Bible  researches 
(for  the  pious  iEneas  himself  could  not  exceed  him  iu 
outward  religion),  encountered  the  history  of  Absa- 
lon  and  his  melancholy  end,  the  general,  in  an  evil 
hour,  issued  orders  for  cropping  the  hair  of  both  offi- 
cers and  men  throughout  the  garrison.  Now  it  came 
to  pass,  that  among  his  officers  was  one  Kildermees- 
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ter— a  sturdy  vetenun,  who  had  dierished  throngfa 
the  coarse  of  a  long  life  a  nigged  mop  of  hair,  not  a 
little  resembling  the  shag  of  a  Newfoandland  dog, 
terminating  with  an  immoderate  queae  like  the  handle 
of  a  frying-pan,  and  qnened  so  lightly  to  his  head  that 
his  eyes  and  mouth  generally  stood  ajar,  and  his 
eyebrows  were  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  his  forehead. 
It  may  naturally  be  sapfiosed  tliat  the  possessor  of  so 
goodly  an  appendage  would  resist  with  abhorrence  an 
order  condemning  it  to  the  shears.  On  hearing  the 
general  orders,  he  discharged  a  tempest  of  veteran, 
soldier-like  oaths,  and  dnnder  and  blixums — swore  he 
would  break  any  man's  head  who  attempted  to  meddle 
with  his  tail — queued  it  stiffer  than  ever,  and  whisk- 
ed it  about  the  garrison  as  fiercely  as  the  tail  of  a  cro- 
codile. 

The  eel-skin  queue  of  old  Kildermeester  became 
instantly  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
commander-in-chief  was  too  enlightened  an  officer 
not  to  perceive  that  the  discipline  of  the  garrison, 
the  subordination  and  good  order  of  the  armies  of  the 
Nieuw-Nederlandts,  the  consequent  safety  of  the 
wliole  province,  and  ultimately  the  dignity  and  pro- 
sperity of  their  High  Mightinesses  the  Lords  Stales- 
General,  but  above  all,  tlie  dignity  of  the  great  Ge- 
neral Von  Poffenbnrgb,  all  imperiously  demanded 
the  docking  of  that  stubborn  queue.  He  therefore 
determined  that  old  Kildermeester  should  be  publicly 
shorn  of  his  glories  in  presence  of  tlie  whole  garrison 
— the  old  man  as  resolutely  stood  on  the  defensive — 
whereupon  the  general,  as  became  a  great  man,  was 
highly  exasperated,  and  the  ofTender  was  arrested 
and  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  mutiny,  desertion, 
and  all  the  other  list  of  offences  noticed  in  the  articles 
of  war,  ending  with  a  "videlicet  in  wearing  an  eel- 
skin  queue,  three  feet  long,  contrary  to  orders." 
Then  came  on  arraignments,  and  trials,  and  plead- 
ings; and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment  about 
this  unfortunate  queue.  As  it  is  well  known  that 
the  commander  of  a  distant  fh>ntierpost  has  the  power 
of  acting  pretty  much  after  his  own  will,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  veteran  would  have  been  hanged 
or  shot  at  least,  had  he  not  luckily  fallen  ill  of  a  fever, 
through  mere  chagrin  and  mortification — and  desert- 
ed from  all  earthly  command,  with  his  beloved  locks 
nnviolated.  His  obstinacy  remained  unshaken  to  the 
Tery  last  moment,  when  he  directed  that  he  should 
be  carried  to  bis  grave  with  bis  eel-skin  queue  slicking 
out  of  a  hole  in  his  coffin. 

This  magnanimous  affair  obtained  the  general  great 
credit  as  an  excellent  disciplinarian ;  but  it  is  hinted 
that  he  was  ever  after  subject  to  bad  dreams,  and 
fearful  visitations  in  the  night— when  the  grisly  spec- 
trom  of  old  Kildermeester  would  stand  senlinel  by 
his  bed-side,  erect  as  a  pump,  his  enormous  queae 
strutting  out  like  the  handle. 


BOOK  VI. 

conrtimiia  tbi  secord  put  or  tbi  mim  or  nraa  rai 

BUDSnONfi  —  ilW    BIS    CAUiHT   iCBIKVEllIim    ON    TBB 
DELiWABE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  U  exhibited  a  warlike  portrait  of  the  great  Peter— and 
huw  General  Von  PoOeoburgfa  distinguithed  himsell  at  Fort 
Casinur. 

Hitherto,  most  venerable  and  courteous  reader, 
have  I  shown  thee  Ihe  administration  of  the  valorous 
Stuyvesant,  under  the  mild  moonshine  of  peace,  or 
rather  the  grim  tranquillity  of  awful  expectation;  but 
now  the  war-drum  rambles  from  abr,  the  brazen 
tnimpet  brays  its  thrilling^  note,  and  the  rude  clash 
of  hostile  arms  speaks  fearful  prophecies  of  coming 
troubles.  The  gallant  warrior  starts  from  soft  re- 
pose, from  golden  visions,  and  voluptuous  ease; 
where,  in  the  dulcet,  "  piping  time  of  peace,"  be 
sought  sweet  solace  after  all  his  toils.  No  more  in 
beauty's  siren  lap  reclined,  be  weaves  feir  garlands 
for  his  lady's  brows ;  no  more  entwines  with  flowers 
his  shining  sword,  nor  through  Ihe  live-long  lazy  sum- 
mer's day  chants  forth  his  lovesick  soul  in  madrigals. 
To  manhood  roused,  he  spurns  the  amorous  flute; 
duf^  from  his  brawny  back  the  robe  of  peace,  and 
clothes  hb  pampered  limbs  in  panoply  of  steel.  O'er 
his  dark  brow,  where  late  the  myrtle  waved,  where 
wanton  roses  breathed  enervate  love,  he  rears  the 
beaming  casque  and  nodding  plume ;  grasps  the  bright 
shield,  and  shakes  the  ponderous  lance;  or  mounts 
with  eager  pride  bis  fiery  steed,  and  bums  for  deeds 
of  glorious  chivalry ! 

But  soft,  worthy  reader !  I  would  not  have  you 
imagine  that  any  preux  chevalier,  thus  hideon»ly  be- 
girt with  iron,  existed  in  the  city  of  New-Amsterdam. 
— This  is  but  a  loly  and  gigantic  mode,  in  which  we 
heroic  writers  always  talk  of  war,  thereby  to  give  it 
a  noble  and  imposing  aspect;  equipping  oar  warriors 
with  bucklers,  helms,  and  lances,  and  such-like  out- 
landish and  obsolete  weapons,  the  like  of  which  per- 
chance tliey  had  never  seen  or  heard  of;  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  cunning  statuary  arrays  a  modern  ge- 
neral or  an  admiral  in  the  accoutrements  of  a  Ctesar 
or  an  Alexander.  The  simple  trutli  then  of  all  this 
orabrical  flourish  b  this — that  the  valiant  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant all  of  a  sudden  found  it  necessary  to  scour  his 
trusty  blade,  which  too  long  had  rusted  in  its  scabbard  , 
and  prepare  himself  to  undergo  those  hardy  toils  of 
war,  in  which  hb  mighty  soul  so  much  delighted. 

Methiuks  I  at  thb  moment  behold  him  in  my  ima- 
gination—or rather,  I  behold  hb  goodly  portrait, 
which  still  hangs  up  in  the  family  mansion  of  the 
Stuyvesants— arrayed  m  all  the  terrorsof  a  true  Dutch 
general.  Hb  regimental  coat  of  German  Uue,  gor- 
geously decorated  with  a  goodly  show  of  large  brass 
buttons,  reaching  firom  hb  wabtband  to  hb  chin  :  the 
Tolnminous  skirts  turned  up  at  the  corners,  and  sepa- 
rating gallantly  behind,  so  as  to  display  the  seat  of  a 
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mnptuoos  pair  of  brioistone-coloured  trunk-breeches 
—»  graceful  style  slill  prevalent  among  the  'warriors 
of  our  day,  and  which  is  in  conformity  to  the  custom 
of  andenl  heroes,  who  scorned  to  defend  themselves 
iu  rear.     His  face  rendered  exceeding  terrible  and 
warlike  by  a  pair  of  black  mustachios;  his  hair  strut- 
ting out  on  each  side  in  stiffly  pomatumed  ear-locks, 
and  descending  in  a  rat-tail  queue  below  liis  waist; 
a  shining  stock  of  black  leather  supporting  hb  chin, 
and  a  liiUe  but  fierce  cocked  hat,  stuck  with  a  gal- 
lant and  fiery  air  over  his  left  eye.    Such  was  the 
dovalric  port  of  Peter  the  Headstrong ;  and  when  he 
made  a  sadden  halt  planted  himself  firmly  on  his  so- 
lid sapport«r,  with  his  wooden  leg  inlaid  with  silver  a 
Bttle  in  advance,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  position, 
bis  right  hand  grasping  a  gold-beaded  cane,  his  left 
Rstiog  upon  the  pummel  of  his  sword,  his  head  dress- 
uig  spiritedly  to  the  right,  with  a  most  appalling  and 
bafd-&voared  frown  upon  his  brow — he  presented 
altogether  one  of  the  most  commanding,  bilter-look- 
inf  ,  and  soldierlike  figures  tliat  ever  strutted  upon 
canvass. — Proceed  we  now  to  inquire  tlie  cause  of 
tbis  warlike  preparation. 

The  encroaching  disposition  of  the  Swedes  on  the 
South  or  Delaware  river  has  been  duly  recorded  in 
Uk  chronicles  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Testy. 
These  encroacbmenls  having  been  endured  with  that 
heroic  brtitode  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  true 
courage,  bad  been  repeated,  and  wickedly  aggra- 
vated. 

The  Swedes,  who  were  of  that  class  of  cunning 
pMeodera  to  Christianity  that  read  the  Bible  upside 
dmra  whenever  it  interferes  with  their  interest,  in- 
valed  the  gtdden  maxim,  and  when  their  neighbour 
soifered  tbem  to  smite  him  on  the  one  cheek,  they 
gOKfaily  smote  him  on  the  other  also,  whether  turn- 
ed to  tbein  or  not.  Their  repeated  aggressions  had 
been  among  the  numerous  sources  of  vexation  that 
eao^Mred  to  keep  the  irritable  senabilities  of  Wilhel- 
■M  Kieft  in  a  constant  fever ;  and  it  was  only  owing 
Is  the  unlbrtunate  circumstance,  that  he  had  always 
a  banfred  things  to  do  at  once,  that  he  did  not  take 
sidi  mrdenting  vengeance  as  their  offences  merited, 
ta  they  had  now  a  chieftain  of  a  different  character 
lidM  with;  and  they  were  soon  guilty  of  a  piece  of 
kaeheij  that  threw  his  honest  blood  in  a  ferment, 
MJpiuliiihil  all  further  sufferance. 

Ktta,  the  governor  of  the  province  of  New- 
Swdeo,  being  eitlier  deceased  or  lemovcil,  for  of 
•••  het  some  uncerlalnty  exists,  was  succeeileil  by 
taRMngh,  a  gii^anlic  Swede;  and  who,  liad  he  not 
been  nUier  knock-tneed  and  splay-footed,  might 
ha*esened  for  llie  model  of  a  Samson  or  a  Hercules. 
Hevaino  less  rapacious  than  mighty,  and  willial  as 
**aftyas  lie  was  rapacious;  so  that,  in  fact,  there  is 
'wy  hule  doubl,  had  he  lived  some  four  or  live  cen- 
•■riei  before,  be  would  have  been  one  of  those  wicked 
INms  who  took  such  a  cruel  pleasure  in  pocketing 
fclrfjocd  danL<«ls,  when  gadding  about  the  world, 
■i  kicking  them  up  in  enchanted  castles,  without  a 


toilet,  a  change  of  linen,  or  any  other  convenience. — 
In  consequence  of  which  enormities  they  fell  under 
the  high  displeasure  of  chivalry,  and  all  true,  loyal, 
and  gallant  knighU  were  instructed  to  attack  and  slay 
outright  any  miscreant  they  might  happen  to  find 
above  six  feet  high ;  which  is  doubtless  one  reason  why 
the  race  of  large  men  is  neariy  extinct,  and  the  gene- 
rations of  latter  ages  so  exceeding  small. 

No  sooner  did  Governor  Risingh  enter  upon  his 
office  than  he  immediately  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  im- 
portant post  of  Fort  Casimir,  and  formed  the  righteous 
resolution  of  taking  it  into  his  possession.  The  only 
thing  that  remained  to  consider  was  the  mode  of 
carrjmg  his  resolution  into  effect;  and  here  I  must 
do  bun  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  exhibited  a  human- 
ity rarely  to  be  met  with  among  leaders,  and  which 
I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  modern  times,  except- 
ing among  the  English,  in  their  glorious  affair  at 
Copenhagen.  Willing  to  spare  the  effusion  of  Mood, 
and  the  miseries  of  open  warfare,  he  benevolently 
shunned  every  thing  like  avowed  hostility  or  regular 
siege,  and  resorted  to  the  less  glorious  but  more  mer- 
ciful expedient  of  treachery. 

Under  pretence  therefore  of  paying  a  neighbourly 
visit  to  Greneral  Yon  Poffenburgh,  at  his  new  post  of 
Fort  Casimir,  he  made  requisite  preparation,  sailed 
in  great  state  up  the  Delaware,  displayed  his  flag  with 
the  most  ceremonious  punctilio,  and  honoured  the 
fortress  with  a  royal  salute  previous  to  dropping  an- 
chor. The  unusual  noise  awakened  a  veteran  Dutch 
sentinel,  who  was  napping  faithfully  at  his  post,  and 
who,  having  suffered  his  match  to  go  out,  contrived 
to  return  the  compliment  by  discharging  his  rusty 
musket  with  the  spark  of  a  pipe,  which  he  borrowed 
from  one  of  his  comrades.  The  salute  indeed  would 
have  been  answered  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  had  they 
not  unfortunately  been  out  of  order,  and  the  magazine 
deficient  in  ammunition — accidents  to  which  forts 
have  in  all  ages  been  liable,  and  which  were  the  more 
excusaUe  in  the  present  instance,  as  Fort  Casimir 
had  only  been  erected  about  two  years,  and  General 
Von  Poflenburgh,  its  mighty  commander,  had  been 
fully  occupied  with  matters  of  much  greater  import- 
ance. 

Risingh,  highly  satisfied  with  this  courteous  reply 
to  his  salute,  treated  the  fort  to  a  second,  for  he  well 
knew  its  commander  was  marvellously  delighted  with 
these  little  ceremonials,  which  he  considered  as  so 
many  acts  of  homage  paid  unto  his  greatness.  He 
then  landed  in  great  state,  attended  by  a  suite  of 
thirty  men— a  prodigious  and  vain-glorious  retinue 
for  a  petty  governor  of  a  petty  settlement  in  those 
days  of  primitive  simplicity;  and  to  the  full  as  great 
an  army  as  generally  swells  the  pomp  and  marches 
in  tlie  rear  of  our  frontier  commanders  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  mmiber  in  fact  might  have  awakened  SDspi- 
don,  had  not  the  mind  of  the  great  Yon  PofTenburgh 
been  so  completely  engrossed  with  an  all-pervading 
idea  of  himself,  that  he  had  not  room  to  admit  a 
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thoaght  besides.  In  fact,  he  considered  the  conrouree 
of  Risingh's  followers  as  a  compliment  to  himself— 
so  apt  are  great  men  to  stand  between  themselves  and 
the  son,  and  completely  eclipse  the  truth  by  their  own 
shadow. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  much  General  Von 
Poffenburgh  was  flattered  by  a  visit  from  so  august 
a  personage  :  his  only  embarrassment  was  how  he 
should  receive  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  make  the  most  advanta- 
geous impression.  The  main-guard  was  ordered  im- 
mediately to  turn  out,  and  the  arms  and  regimentals 
(of  which  the  garrison  possessed  full  half  a  dozen  suits) 
were  equally  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  One 
tall  lank  fellow  appeared  in  a  coat  intended  for  a  small 
man,  the  skirts  of  which  reached  a  little  below  his 
wabt,  the  buttons  were  between  his  shoolders,  and 
the  sleeves  half  way  to  his  wrists,  so  that  his  hands 
looked  like  a  couple  of  huge  spades — and  the  coat  not 
being  large  enough  to  meet  in  front,  was  linked  to- 
gether by  loops  made  of  a  pair  of  red  worsted  garters. 
Another  had  an  old  cocked  hat  stuck  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  decorated  with  a  bunch  of  cocks'  tails 
— a  third  had  a  pair  of  rusty  gaiters  hanging  about  his 
heels — while  a  fourth,  who  was  short  and  duck-leg- 
ged, was  equipped  in  a  huge  pair  of  the  general's  cast- 
off  breeches,  which  he  held  up  with  one  band,  while 
he  grasped  his  firelock  with  the  other.  The  rest  were 
accoutred  in  similar  style,  excepting  three  graceless 
ragamuflins,  who  had  no  shirts,  and  but  a  pair  and  a 
half  of  breeches  between  them,  wherefore  tliey  were 
sent  to  the  black-hole,  to  keep  them  out  of  view.  There 
is  nothing  in  which  the  talents  of  a  prudent  command- 
er  are  more  completely  testified  than  in  thus  setting 
matters  off  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  our  frontier  [tosts  at  the  present  day  (that 
of  Niagara  for  example)  display  their  best  suit  of  re- 
gimentals on  the  back  of  the  sentinel  who  stands  in 
sight  of  travellers. 

His  men  being  thus  gallantly  arrayed— those  who 
lacked  muskets  shouldering  spades  and  pickaxes,  and 
every  man  being  ordered  to  tuck  in  his  shirt-tail  and 
pull  up  his  bn^nes,  General  Von  Poffenburgh  first 
took  a  sturdy  draught  of  foaming  ale,  which,  like  the 
magnanimous  More  of  More-hall,  '  was  his  invariable 
practice  on  all  great  occasions — which  done,  he  put 
himself  at  their  head,  ordered  the  pine-planks,  wMch 
served  as  a  drawbridge,  to  be  laid  down,  and  issued 
forth  from  hb  castle,  like  a  mighty  giant,  just  refresh- 
ed with  wine.  But  when  the  two  heroes  met,  then 
began  a  scene  of  warlike  parade  and  diivalric  courtesy 
that  beggars  all  description.  Risingh,  who,  as  I  be- 
fore hinted,  was  a  shrewd,  cunning  politician,  and  had 
grown  gray  much  before  his  time',  in  consequence  of 
his  craftiness,  saw  at  one  glance  the  ruling  passion  of 
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the  great  Von  Poffenburgh,  and  hnmonred  lum  in  aD 
his  valorous  fantasies. 

Then:  detachments  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in 
front  of  each  other ;  they  carried  arms  and  they  pre- 
sented arms ;  they  gave  the  standing  salute  and  the 
passing  salute— They  roiled  their  drams,  they  flou- 
rished their  fifes,  and  they  waved  their  colours.— 
They  faced  to  the  left,  and  they  faced  to  the  right, 
and  they  faced  to  the  rightabout— They  wheeled  for- 
ward, and  they  wheeled  backward,  and  they  wheeled 
into  echelon — They  marched  and  they  countermarch- 
ed, by  g^and  divisions,  by  single  divisions,  and  by 
sub-divisions— by  platoons,  by  sections,  and  by  files 
— in  quick  time,  in  slow  time,  and  in  no  time  at  all ; 
for,  having  gone  through  all  the  evolutions  of  two 
great  armies;  including  the  eighteen  manoeuvres  of 
Dundas ;  having  exhausted  all  that  they  could  recol- 
lect or  imagine  of  military  tactics,  including  sundry 
strange  and  irregular  evolutions,  the  like  of  whidi 
were  never  seen  before  nor  since,  excepting  among 
certain  of  our  newly-raised  militia,  (he  two  great 
commanders  and  their  respective  troops  came  at  length 
to  a  dead  halt,  completely  exhausted  by  the  toils  of 
war — Never  did  two  valiant  train-band  captains,  or 
two  buskined  theatric  heroes,  in  the  renowned  tra- 
gedies of  Pizarro,  Tom  Thumb,  or  any  other  heroical 
and  fighting  tragedy,  marshal  their  ^ows-looking, 
duck-legged ,  heavy-heeled  myrmidons  with  moreglory 
and  self-admiration. 

These  military  compliments  being  finished.  General 
Von  Poffenburgh  escorted  his  illustrious  visitor,  with 
great  ceremony,  into  the  fort;  attended  him  through- 
out the  fortifications;  showed  him  the  horn- works, 
crown- works,  half-moons,  and  various  other  outworks, 
or  rather  tlie  places  where  they  ought  to  be  erected, 
and  where  they  might  be  erected  if  he  pleased;  plainly 
demonstrating  that  it  was  a  place  of  "  great  capabili- 
ty," and  though  at  present  but  a  little  redoubt,  yet 
that  it  evidently  was  a  formidable  fortress,  in  embryo. 
This  survey  over,  he  next  had  the  whole  garrison  pat 
under  arms,  exercised,  and  reviewed ;  and  concluded 
by  ordering  the  three  Bridewell  birds  to  be  hanled  out 
of  the  black-hole,  brought  up  to  the  halberds,  and 
soundly  flogged,  for  tlie  amusement  of  bis  visitor, 
and  to  convince  him  that  he  was  a  great  disciplinarian. 

The  cunning  Risingh,  while  he  pretended  to  be 
struck  dumb  outright  with  the  puissance  of  the  great 
Von  Poffenburgh,  took  silent  note  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  his  garrison,  of  which  he  gave  a  hint  to  bis 
trusty  followers,  who  tipped  each  other  the  wink,  and 
laughed  most  obstreperously — in  their  sleeves. 

The  inspection,  review,  and  flogging  being  con- 
dnded,  the  party  adjourned  to  the  table ;  for  among 
his  other  great  qualities,  the  general  was  remarkably 
addicted  to  huge  carousals,  and  in  one  afternoon's 
campaign  would  leave  more  dead  men  on  the  fidd 
than  he  ever  did  in  the  whole  course  of  his  military 
career.  Many  bulletins  of  these  bloodless  victories  ' 
do  still  remain  on  record;  and  the  whole  province 
was  once  thrown  in  amaze  by  the  return  of  one  of  his 
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cnpugns ;  wliereia  it  was  stated,  that  thongb,  like 

Ctfium  BoiMdil,  he  had  only  twenty  men  to  liack 

W,  yet  in  tlie  short  space  of  six  months  he  tiad  con- 

qgtnd  and    ntterly  annihilated  sixty  oxen,  ninety 

bip,  one  hundred  slieep,  ten  thousand  cabbages,  one 

itiKind  busbels  of  potatoes,  one  hundred  and  fifty 

tiJRUns  of  small  beer,  two  thousand  seven  hundred 

ad  ItiHty-fiTe  pipes,  seventy-eight  pounds  of  sugar- 

fiBK,  and  forty  bars  of  iron,  besides  sundry  small 

■Nts,  game,  poultry,  and  garden-stuff: — an  achieve- 

Knt  onparalleled  since  the  days  of  Pantagroel  and 

Iw  aD-devooring  army,  and  which  showed  that  it  was 

oaly  necessary  to  let  belli-potent  Yon  PofTenburgh 

and  hH  garrison  loose  in  an  enemy's  ooontry,  and  in 

a  Utile  while  tbey  would  breed  a  famine,  and  starve 

ail  the  inhabitants. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  general  received  in- 
^nuatinn  of  thc  visil  of  Govcmor  Risingh,  than  he  or- 
dered a  great  dinner  to  be  prepared;  and  privately 
sent  out  a  detacbmeat  of  his  most  experienced  vete- 
ms,  to  rob  all  the  ben-roosts  in  the  neiglibourhood, 
aid  lay  the  pigsties  under  contribution ; — a  service  to 
wtach  they  bad  been  long  inured,  and  which  they 
dacfaarged  with  sueh  zeal  and  promptitude,  that  the 
gaiison  table  groaned  under  the  weight  of  their 
tpds. 

I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  my  readers  could  see  the 
vdant  Von  PofTenburgh,  as  he  presided  at  the  head 
•(  te banquet;  it  was  a  sight  worth  beholding: — 
IhcR  he  sat,  in  his  greatest  glory,  surrounded  by  his 
aUben,  like  that  famous  wine-bibber,  Alexander, 
:  thirsty  Tirtues  he  did  most  ably  imitate — tell- 
:  stories  of  his  hair-breadtb  adventures 
:  exploits;  at  wluch,  though  all  his  auditors 
'  Ibem  to  be  incontinent  lies  and  outrageous  gas- 
,  yet  did  they  cast  up  their  eyes  in  adn^ra- 
,  and  otter  many  interjections  of  astonishment. 
I  the  general  pronounce  any  thing  that  bore 
t  semblance  to  a  joke,  but  the  stout  Ri- 
I  would  strike  his  brawny  fist  upon  the  table  till 
I  rattled  again,  throw  himself  back  in  the 
gigantic  peals  of  laughter,  and  swear 
Hwiiilily  H  was  the  best  joke  he  ever  heard  in 
u — ^TIius  all  was  rout  and  revelry  and  liideous 
witliin  Fori  Casimir,  and  so  liislily  did  Von 
sh  ply  the  Iwttle.  that  in  less  than  four  sliort 
I  he  made  himself  and  liis  whole  garrison,  who 
alaaUoosly-  emulated  the  deeds  of  their  chieftain, 
derfimak,  with  singing  songs,  qnal'ling  bumpers, 
madinitiB^  patriotic  toasts,  none  of  which  but  was 
■•  bag  as  a  Welsh  pedif^-ee  or  a  plea  in  chanceiy. 

RoissMT  did  things  come  to  this  pass,  than  the 
e»afty  Biaiph  and  his  Swedes,  who  liad  cunningly 
Ixpt  theoHdves  sober,  rose  on  their  entertainers,  tied 
them  neck  and  heels,  and  look  formal  possession  of 
Use  fcrt,  and  all  its  dependencies,  in  the  name  of 
Qaam  Christina  of  Sweden  :  administering  at  the 
tame  line  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  all  tlie  Dutch  sol- 
wiM  could  be  made  sol)cr  enough  to  swallow  it. 
then  put  the  fortificalions  in  order,  apfwinled 


his  discreet  and  vi^lant  friend  Snen  Scutz,  a  tall, 
wind-dried,  water-drinking  Swede,  to  the  command, 
and  departed,  bearing  with  him  this  tmly  amiable 
garrison  and  its  puissant  commander;  who,  when 
brought  to  himself  by  a  sound  drubUing,  bore  no 
little  resemblauce  to  a  "  deboshed  ii^,"  or  bloated 
sea-monster,  caught  upon  dry  land. 

The  transportation  of  the  garrison  was  done  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  intelligence  to  New- Amster- 
dam; for  much  as  the  cimning  Risingh  exulted  in  his 
stratagem,  yet  did  he  dread  the  vengeance  of  the 
sturdy  Peter  Stuyvesant;  whose  name  spread  as  much 
terror  in  the  neighbourhood  as  did  whilom  that  of  the 
unconquerable  Scanderberg  among  his  scurvy  enemies 
the  Turks. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Sttowing  liow  profoond  secrets  are  oHen  lironght  to  Ughti  wllb 
the  proceedings  o(  Peter  the  Headstroag  wbea  be  heard  ot  the 
misibrtunes  otGeaend  Voo  Poffeoburgh. 

Whokveb  first  described  common  fame,  or  m- 
mour,  as  belonging  to  the  sager  sex,  was  a  very  owl 
for  shrewdness.  She  has  in  truth  certain  feminine 
qualities  to  an  astonishing  degree ;  particularly  that 
benevolent  anxiety  to  lake  care  of  the  affaurs  of  others, 
which  keeps  her  continually  hunting  after  secrets, 
and  gadding  about  proclaiming  them.  Whatever  is 
done  openly  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  she  takes 
but  transient  notice  of;  but  whenever  a  transaction 
is  done  in  a  corper,  and  attempted  to  be  shrouded  in 
mystery,  then  her  goddess-^p  is  at  her  wits'  end  to 
find  it  out,  and  takes  a  most  mischievous  and  lady- 
like pleasure  in  publishing  it  to  the  world. 

It  is  this  truly  feminine  propensity  that  induces  her 
continually  to  be  prying  into  cabinets  of  princes,  lis- 
tening at  the  key-holes  of  senate-chambers,  and  peer- 
ing through  chinks  and  crannies,  when  our  worthy 
congress  are  utting  with  closed  doors,  deliberating 
between  a  dozen  excellent  modes  of  mining  the  na- ' 
lion.  It  is  this  which  makes  her  so  baneful  to  all 
wary  statesmen  and  intriguing  conunanders — sudi  a 
stumbling-block  to  private  negotiations  and  secret  ex- 
peditions; which  she  often  betrays  by  means  and  in- 
struments which  never  would  have  been  thought  of 
by  any  but  a  female  head. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  aflkir  of  Fort  Casi- 
mir. No  doubt  the  cunning  Risingh  imagined,  that 
by  securing  the  garrison  he  should  for  a  long  time 
prevent  the  history  of  its  fate  from  reaching  the  ears 
of  the  gallant  Stuyvesant;  but  his  exploit  was  blown 
to  the  world  when  he  least  expected ;  and  by  one  of 
the  last  beings  he  would  ever  have  suspected  of  en- 
listing as  trumpeter  to  the  wide  mouthed  deity. 

This  was  one  Dirk  SchuUer  (or  Skulker),  a  kind  of 
hanger-on  to  the  garrison,  who  seemed  to  belong  to 
nobody,  and  in  a  matmer  to  be  self-outlawed.  He 
was  one  of  those  vagabond  cosmopolites  who  shark 
about  the  world,  as  if  they  had  no  right  or  business 
in  it,  and  who  infest  the  skirts  of  society  like  poachers 
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and  interlopers.  Every  garrison  and  oonntry  village 
has  one  or  more  scape-goats  of  this  kind,  whose 
life  is  a  kind  of  enigma,  whose  existence  is  with- 
out motive,  who  comes  from  the  Lord  knows  where, 
who  lives  the  Lord  knows  how,  and  who  seems 
created  for  no  other  earthly  purpose  but  to  keep 
np  the  ancient  and  honourable  order  of  idleness. 
—This  vagrant  philosopher  was  supposed  to  hare 
some  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  which  was  manifested 
by  a  certain  Indian  compleximi  and  cast  of  counte- 
nance ;  but  more  especially  by  his  propensities  and 
liabits.  He  was  a  tall,  lank  fellow  swift  of  foot,  and 
long-winded.  He  was  generally  equipped  in  a  half 
Indian  dress,  with  belt,  leggings,  and  moccasons. 
His  hair  hung  in  straight  gallows  locks  about  his  ears, 
and  added  not  a  little  to  his  sharking  demeanour.  It 
is  an  old  remark,  that  persons  of  Indian  mixture  are 
hair  civilized,  half  savage,  and  half  devil — a  third  half 
being  expressly  provided  for  their  particular  conve- 
nience. It  is  for  similar  reasons,  and  probably  with 
equal  truth,  that  the  back-wood-men  of  Kentucky  are 
styled  half  man,  half  horse,  and  half  alligator,  by  the 
settlers  on  the  Mississippi,  and  held  accordingly  in 
great  respect  and  abhorrence. 

The  atwve  character  may  have  presented  itself  to 
the  garrison  as  applicable  to  Dirk  Schuiler,  whom 
they  familiarly  dubbed  Gallows  Dirk.  Certain  it  is, 
be  acknowledged  allegiance  to  no  one— was  an  otter 
enemy  to  work,  holding  it  in  no  manner  of  estimatioa 
— but  lounged  about  the  fort,  depending  upon  chance 
for  a  subsistence,  getting  drank  whenever  he  couki 
get  liquor,  and  stealing  whatever  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on.  Every  day  or  two  he  was  sure  to  get  a 
sound  rib-roasting  for  some  of  his  misdemeanours; 
which,  however,  as  it  broke  no  bones,  he  made  very 
light  <rf,  .and  scrupled  not  to  repeat  the  offence  when- 
ever another  opportunity  presented.  Sometimes,  in 
consequence  of  some  flagrant  villany,  he  would  ab- 
scond from  the  garrison,  and  be  absent  for  a  month 
at  a  time;  skulking  about  the  woods  and  swamps, 
with  a  long  fowling-piece  on  lus  shoulder,  lying  in 
ambush  for  game — or  squatting  himself  down  on  the 
edge  of  a  p(md  catching  fish  for  hours  together,  and 
bearing  no  little  resemblance  to  that  notable  bird  of 
the  erane  family,  ycleped  the  Mndpoke.  When  he 
thought  his  crimes  had  been  foi^ten  or  forgiven, 
he  would  sneak  back  to  the  fort  with  a  bundle  of 
skins,  or  a  load  of  poultry,  which,  perchance,  he  had 
stolen,  and  would  exchange  them  for  liquor,  with 
which  having  well  soaked  his  carcass,  he  would  lie 
in  the  sun  and  enjoy  all  the  luxurious  indolence  of 
that  swinish  philosopher  Di(^nes.  He  was  the  terror 
of  all  the  (arm-yards  in  the  country,  into  which  he 
made  fearful  inroads ;  and  sometimes  he  would  make 
his  sudden  appearance  in  the  garrison  at  day-break, 
with  the  whole  neighbourhood  at  his  heels ;  like  the 
scoundrel  thief  of  a  fox,  detected  in  his  maraudings 
and  hunted  to  his  hole.  Such  was  this  Dirk  ScbuOer ; 
and  from  the  total  indifference  he  showed  to  the  world 
and  its  concerns,  and  from  bis  truly  Indian  ^oidsm 


and  taciturnity,  no  one  would  ever  have  dreamt  that 
he  would  have  been  the  publisher  of  the  treachery  of 
Risingh. 

When  the  carousal  was  going  on,  whidi  proved  so 
l^tal  to  the  brave  Yon  PoBenbui^  and  his  walchfiil 
garrison.  Dirk  skulked  about  from  room  to  room, 
being  a  kind  of  privileged  vagrant,  or  useless  hound, 
whom  nobody  noticed.  But  though  a  fellow  of  few 
words,  yet,  like  your  tadtum  people,  his  eyes  and 
ears  were  always  open,  and  in  the  course  of  his  prowl- 
ings  he  overtieard  the  whole  plot  of  the  Swedes. 
Dirk  immediately  settled  in  his  own  mind  how  he 
should  turn  the  matter  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
played  the  perfect  jack-of-both-sides— that  is  to  say, 
he  made  a  prize  of  every  thing  that  came  in  his  reach, 
robbed  both  parties,  stuck  the  copper-bound  cocked 
hat  of  the  puissant  Von  Poffenburgh  on  his  head, 
whiffled  a  huge  pair  of  Risingh's  jack-boots  under  his 
arms,  and  took  to  his  heels,  just  before  the  catastrophe 
and  confusion  at  the  garrison. 

Finding  himself  completely  dislodged  fh>m  his 
haunt  in  this  quarter,  he  directed  his  flight  towards 
his  native  place,  New-Amsterdam,  from  whence  he 
had  formerly  been  obliged  to  abscond  predpitatdy, 
in  consequence  of  misfortune  in  business — that  is  to 
say,  having  been  detected  in  the  act  of  sheep-stealing. 
After  wandering  many  days  in  the  woods,  toiling 
through  swamps,  fording  brooks,  swimming  vwioos 
rivers,  and  encountering  a  worid  of  hardships  that 
would  have  killed  any  other  being  but  an  Indian,  a 
back-wood-^nan,  or  the  devil,  he  at  length  arrived, 
half  famished,  and  lank  as  a  starved  weasd,  at  Com- 
munipaw,  where  he  stole  a  canoe,  and  paddled  over 
to  New-Amsterdam.  Immediatdy  on  landing,  be 
repaired  to  Governor  Stuyvesant,  and  in  more  words 
than  he  had  ever  spoken  before  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  gave  an  account  of  the  disastrous  affair. 

On  receiving  these  direful  tidings,  the  valiant  Peter 
started  from  his  seat — dashed  the  pipe  he  was  smok- 
ing against  the  back  of  the  chimney— thrust  a  prodi- 
gious quid  of  tobacco  into  his  left  cheek— pulled  up 
his  galligaskins,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
humming,  as  was  customary  with  him  when  in  a  pas- 
sion, a  hideous  north-west  ditty.  But,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  he  was  not  a  man  to  vent  his  spleen  in  idle 
vapouring.  His  first  measure,  after  the  paroxysm  of 
wrath  had  subsided,  was  to  stump  up  stairs  to  a  huge 
wooden  chest,  which  served  as  hte  armoury,  from 
whence  he  drew  forth  that  identical  suit  of  r^intoit- 
als  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  these  por- 
tentous habiliments  he  arrayed  himsetf,  like  Addles 
in  the  armour  of  Vulcan,  maintaining  all  the  while  an 
appalling  silence,  knitting  his  brows,  and  drawing  his 
breath  through  his  clmdied  teeth.  Being  hastily 
equipped,  he  strode  down  into  the  parlour  and  joiied 
down  his  trusty  sword  from  over  the  fire-place,  wbei« 
it  was  usually  suspended ;  but  before  he  girded  it  oS 
his  thigh,  he  drew  it  tram  its  scabbard,  and  as  his  ey« 
coursed  along  the  rusty  Wade,  a  grim  smile  stole  over; 
his  uxKi  visage— It  was  the  first  smile  that  bad  visited 
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Ut  conntenance  Ibr  Ave  long  'weeks ;  bat  every  one 
who  bebdd  it  pn^hesied  that  there  would  soon  be 
mnn  work  in  the  province ! 

Thus  armed  at  all  points,  with  grisly  war  depicted 
keacb  feature,  his  very  cocked  hat  assuming  an  air 
if  tnoomoion  defiance,  he  instantly  put  himself  upon 
Ike  alert,  and  dispatched  Anthony  Van  Corlear  hither 
■d  thitber,  this  way  and  that  way,  through  all  the 
Boddy  streets  and  crooked  lanes  of  the  city,  summon- 
ing bf  sound  of  trumpet  his  trusty  peers  to  assemble 
in  instant  council. — This  done,  by  way  of  expediting 
natters,  according  to  the  custom  of  people  in  a  hurry, 
be  kept  in  continual  bustle,  shifting  from  chair  to 
cbair,  popping  his  head  out  of  every  window,  and 
Annping  up  and  down  stairs  with  bis  wooden  leg  in 
ncfa  brisk  and  incessant  motion,  that,  as  we  are  in- 
fcnned  by  an  authentic  historian  of  the  times,  the 
coatinnal  datter  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  the 
mosic  of  a  cooper  hooping  a  flour-barrel. 

A  snmmons  so  peremptory,  and  from  a  man  of  the 
^orenior's  mettle,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with :  the 
ages  forthwith  repaired  to  the  council-chamber,  seat- 
ed themselves  with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  light- 
ing ibeir  long  pipes,  gazed  with  unruffled  composure 
«Bki> excellency  and  his  regimentals;  being,  as  all 
ca^Bdlors  should  be,  not  easily  flustered,  nor  taken 
hj  smprise.  The  governor,  looking  around  for  a  mo- 
■eat  with  a  lolty  and  soldierlike  air,  and  resting  one 
load  OD  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  and  flinging  the 
HUbt  forth  in  a  free  and  spirited  manner,  addressed 
flaa  in  a  short  but  soul-stirring  harangue. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  have  not  the  advan- 

tlges  of  Livy,  Thocydides,  Plutarch,  and  others  of  my 

iwiliniiiiiiiiii,  who  were  furnished,  as  I  am  told,  with 

tte^peedies  of  all  their  heroes,  taken  down  in  short 

I  bj  the  most  accurate  stenographers  of  the  time; 

Ihey  were  enabled  wonderfully  to  enrich 

'  hnlories,  and  delight  their  readers  with  sublime 

of  doqnence.    Not  having  such  important 

,  I  cannot  possibly  pronounce  what  was  the 

rtlGmemoT  Sluyvesant's  speech.    I  am  bold, 

a,  to  say,  from  llie  tenor  of  his  character,  that 

t  dM  not  wrap  his  nigged  subject  in  silks  and  er- 

,  and  other  sickly  trickeries  of  phrase ;  but  spoke 

1  like  a  man  of  nerve  and  vigour,  who  scorned  to 

;  in  words  from  those  dangers  which  he  stood 

I  temkj  to  encounter  in  very  deed.    This  much  is  cer- 

,  that  he  concluded  by  announcing  his  dctermi- 

i  kt  lead  on  bis  troops  in  person,  and  rout  these 

coMsd-monger  Swedes  from  their  usurped  (juarters 

at  F«t  Casimir.     To  this  hardy  resolution,  such  of 

I  as  were  awake  gave  their  usual  signal  of 

: ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  who  had  fallen  asleep 

I  the  middle  of  the  harangue  (Iheir  "usual  custom 

"is  die  aftenmon  "),  they  made  nol  the  least  objection. 

And  now  was  seen  in  the  fair  city  of  New-Ams- 

tcfdam  a  prodigious  bustle  and  preparation  for  iron 

mr.     Recmiling  parties  marched  hither  and  thitlier,' 

lustily  upon  all  the  scrubs,  the  runagates,  and 

of  the  Manhattoes  and  its  vicinity. 


who  liad  any  ambidon  of  six-pence  a  day,  and  im- 
mortal fame  into  the  bargain,  to  enlist  m  the  cause  of 
glory  : — for  I  would  have  yon  note  that  your  warUke 
heroes  who  trudge  in  the  rear  of  conquerors  are  ge- 
nerally of  that  illustrious  class  of  gentlemen,  who  are 
equal  candidates  for  the  army  or  the  bridewell — the 
halberds  or  the  whipping-post— for  whom  Dame  For- 
tune has  cast  an  even  die,  whether  they  sliall  make 
their  exit  by  the  sword  or  the  halter— and  whose 
deaths  shall,  at  all  events,  be  a  lofty  example  to  their 
countrymen. 

But  notwithstanding  aU  this  martial  rout  and  invi- 
tation, the  ranks  of  honour  wei'e  but  scantily  sup- 
plied ;  so  averse  were  the  peaceful  burghers  of  New- 
Amsterdam  from  enlisting  in  foreign  broils,  or  stir- 
ring beyond  that  home,  which  rounded  all  their 
earthly  ideas.  Upon  beholding  this,  the  great  Peter, 
whose  noble  heart  was  all  on  fire  with  war  and 
sweet  revenge,  determined  to  wait  no  longer  for 
the  lardy  assistance  of  these  oily  citizens,  but  to  muster 
up  bis  merry  men  of  the  Hudson,  who,  brought  up 
among  woods,  and  wilds,  and  savage  beasts,  Hke  our 
yeomen  of  Kentucky,  delighted  in  nothing  so  much 
as  desperate  adventures  and  perilous  expeditions 
through  the  wilderness.  Thus  resolving,  he  ordered 
his  trusty  squire  AnthonyVan  Corlear  to  have  his  state 
galley  prepared  and  duly  victualled ;  which  being  per- 
formed, he  attended  public  service  at  the  great  church 
of  St  Nicholas,  like  a  true  and  pious  governor ;  and 
then  leavuig  peremptory  orders  with  his  council  to 
have  the  chivalry  of  the  Manhattoes  marshalled  out 
and  appointed  against  his  return,  departed  upon  his 
cecruitiug  voyage,  up  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Containing  Peter  Stuyreaant's  voyage  up  the  Hudson,  and  thi 
wonders  and  deliglits  ot  tliat  renowned  river. 

Now  did  the  soft  breezes  of  the  south  steal  sweetly 
over  the  face  of  nature,  tempering  the  panting  beats 
of  summer  into  genial  and  prolific  warmth;  when 
that  miracle  of  hardihood  and  cbivalric  virtue,  the 
dauntless  Peter  Stuyvesant,  spread  his  canvass  to  the 
wind,  and  departed  from  the  fair  island  of  Manua- 
hata.  The  galley  in  which  he  embarked  was  sump- 
tuously adorned  with  pendants  and  streamers  of  gor- 
geous dyes,  which  fluttered  gaily  in  the  wind,  or 
drooped  their  ends  into  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 
The  bow  and  poop  of  this  majestic  vessel  were  gal- 
lanUy  bedight,  after  the  rarest  Dutch  fashion,  with 
figures  of  little  pursy  Cupids  with  periwigs  on  their 
heads,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  garlands  of  flowers, 
the  like  ot  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  book  of 
botany;  being  the  matchless  flowers  which  flourished 
in  the  golden  age,  and  exist  no  longer,  unless  it  be  in 
the  imaginations  of  ingenious  carvers  of  wood  and 
disce^urers  ot  canvass. 

Thus  rarely  decorated,  in.  style  befitting  the  puis- 
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sant  potentate  of  the  Manhattoes,  did  Uie  galley  of 
Peter  Stayvesant  launch  forth  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
lordly  Hadson,  which,  as  it  rolled  its  broad  waves  to 
the  ocean,  seemed  to  pause  for  a  while  and  swdl 
with  pride,  as  if  conscious  of  the  illustrious  burthen 
it  sustained. 

But  trust  me,  gentlefolk,  for  other  was  the  scene 
presented  to  the  contemplation  of  the  crew  from  that 
which  may  he  witnessed  at  this  degenerate  day. 
Wildness  and  savage  majesty  reigned  on  the  borders 
of  this  mighty  river— the  hand  of  cultivation  had  not 
as  yet  laid  low  the  dark  forest,  and  tamed  the  features 
of  tlie  landscape — nor  had  the  frequent  sail  of  com- 
merce broken  in  upon  the  profound  and  awful  soli- 
tude of  ages.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  rude 
wigwam  perched  among  the  dif&  of  tlie  mountains, 
with  its  curling  column  of  smoke  mounting  in  the 
transparent  atmosphere — but  so  lofUly  situated  that 
the  whoopings  of  the  savage  children,  gamboling  on 
the  margin  of  the  dizzy  heights,  fell  almost  as  faintly 
on  the  ear  as  do  the  notes  of  the  lark,  when  lost  m  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven.  Now  and  then,  from  the 
beetling  brow  of  some  pred{Hce,  the  wild  deer  would 
look  timidly  down  upon  the  splendid  pageant  as  it 
passed  below;  and  then,  tossing  his  antlers  in  the  air, 
would  bound  away  into  the  thickets  of  the  forest. 

Through  such  scenes  did  the  stately  vessel  of  Peter 
Stnyresant  pass.  Now  did  they  skirt  the  bases  of  the 
rocky  heights  of  Jersey,  which  spring  up  like  ever- 
lasting walls,  reaching  from  the  waves  unto  the  hea- 
vens, and  were  fashioned,  if  tradition  may  be  believ- 
ed, in  times  long  past,  by  the  mighty  spirit  Manetho, 
to  protect  his  favourite  abodes  from  the  unhallowed 
eyes  of  mortals.  Now  did  they  career  it  gaily  across 
the  vast  expanse  of  Tappaan  Bay,  whose  wide  extend- 
ed shores  present  a  variety  of  delectable  scenery — 
here  the  bold  promontory,  crowned  with  embowering 
trees  advancing  into  the  bay — there  the  long  wood- 
land slope,  sweeping  up  from  the  shore  in  rich  luxuri- 
ance, and  terminating  in  tlie  upland  precipice — 
while  at  a  distance  a  long  waving  Ime  of  rocky  heights 
threw  their  gigantic  shades  across  the  water.  Now 
would  they  pass  where  some  modest  little  interval, 
opening  among  these  stupendous  scenes,  yet  retreat- 
ing as  it  were  for  protection  into  tlie  embraces  of  tlie 
nei^bouring  mountains,  displayed  a  rural  paradise, 
frau^t  with  sweet  and  pastoral  beauties ;  the  velvet- 
tuft(Kl  lawn— the  busby  copse — the  tinkling  rivulet, 
stealing  throu^  the  fresh  and  vivid  verdure — on 
whose  banks  was  situated  some  little  Indian  village, 
or  peradventure,  the  rude  cabin  of  some  scditary 
hunter. 

The  different  poiods  of  the  revolving  day  seemed 
eadi,  with  cunning  magic,  to  diffuse  a  different  diarm 
over  the  scene.  Now  would  the  jovial  sun  break 
gloriously  from  the  east,  blazing  fiW  the  summits  of 
the  hills,  and  sparkling  the  landscape  with  a  thousand 
dewy  gems;  while  along  the  borders  of  the  river 
were  seen  heavy  masses  of  misi,  whidi,  like  midnight 
caitiffe,  disturbed  at  his  approach,  made  a  slu^ish 


retreat,  rolling  in  sullen  reluctance  up  the  mountains. 
At  such  times  all  was  brightness,  and  life,  and  gaiety 
— the  atmosphere  was  of  an  indescribable  pureness 
and  transparency — the  birds  broke  forth  in  wanton 
madrigals,  and  the  freshening  breezes  wafted  the 
vessel  merrily  on  her  course.  But  when  the  sun 
sunk  amid  a  flood  of  glory  in  the  west,  mantling  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  dyes 
— then  all  was  calm,  and  silent,  and  magnificent. 
The  late  swelling  sail  hung  lifelessly  against  the  mast 
— tlie  seaman,  witli  folded  arms,  leaned  against  the 
shrouds,  lost  in  that  involuntary  musing  which  the 
sober  grandeur  of  nature  commands  in  tlie  rudest  of 
her  children.  The  vast  bosom  of  the  Hudson  was 
like  an  unruffled  mirror,  reflecting  the  golden  splen- 
dour of  the  heavens;  excepting  that  now  and  (hen  a 
bark  canoe  would  steal  across  its  surface,  filled  with 
painted  savages,  whose  gay  feathers  glared  brighlly, 
as  perchance  a  lingering  ray  of  the  setting  sun  gleam- 
ed upon  them  from  the  western  mountains. 

But  when  the  hour  of  twilight  spread  its  magic 
mists  around,  then  did  the  lace  of  nature  assume  a 
thousand  fugitive  charms,  which  to  the  worthy  heart 
that  seeks  enjoyment  in  the  glorious  works  of  its 
Maker  are  inexpressibly  captivating.  The  mellow 
dubious  light  that  prevailed  just  served  to  tinge  with 
illusive  colours  the  softened  features  of  the  scenery. 
The  deceived  but  delighted  eye  sought  vainly  to  dis- 
cern in  the  broad  masses  of  shade,  the  separating  line 
between  the  land  and  water;  or  to  distinguish  the 
fading  objects  that  seemed  sinking  into  chaos.  Now 
did  the  busy  fancy  supply  the  feebleness  of  vision, 
producing  with  industrious  craft  a  fairy  creation  of 
her  own.  Under  her  plastic  wand  the  barren  rocks 
frowned  upon  the  watery  waste,  in  the  semblance  of 
lofty  towers,  and  higli  embattled  castles — trees  assum- 
ed the  direful  forms  of  mighty  giants,  and  the  inac- 
cessible summits  of  the  mountains  seemed  periled 
with  a  thousand  shadowy  beings. 

Now  broke  fbrtli  from  the  shores  I  he  notes  of  an 
innumerable  variety  of  insects,  which  filled  the  air 
with  a  strange  but  not  inharmonious  concert— while 
ever  and  anon  was  heard  the  melancholy  plaint  of 
the  Whip-poor-will,  who,  perched  on  some  lone  tree, 
wearied  the  ear  of  night  with  his  incessant  moan- 
ings.  The  mind,  soothed  into  a  hallowed  melancholy, 
listened  with  pensive  stillness  to  catch  and  distinguish 
each  sound  that  vaguely  echoed  from  the  shore — now 
and  then  startled  perchance  by  the  whoop  of  some 
straggling  savage  or  by  the  dreary  howl  of  a  wolf, 
stealing  forth  upon  his  nightly  prowlings. 

Thus  happily  did  they  pursue  their  course,  until  they 
entered  upon  those  awful  defiles  denominated  the 
HiG[U.AM>s,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  gigantic 
Titans  had  erst  waged  their  impious  war  with  heaven, 
piUng  up  difls  on  cliffs,  and  hurling  vast  masses  of  rock 
in  wild  confusion.  But  in  sooth  very  different  is  the 
history  of  these  cloud-capt  mountains. — These  in  an- 
cient days,  before  the  Hudson  poured  its  waters  from 
the  lakes,  formed  one  vast  prison,  williin  whose  rocky- 
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kHom  the  oom^iotent  Manetho  confined  the  rebel- 
Goos  spirits  who  repined  at  his  control.  Here,  bound 
in  adamantine  chains,  or  jammed  in  rifled  pines,  or 
crashed  by  ponderous  rocks,  they  groaned  for  many 
an  age. — At  length  the  conquering  Hudson,  in  its 
career  towards  the  ocean,  burst  open  their  prison- 
boose,  roUing  its  tide  triumphantly  through  the  stu- 
pendous ruins. 

Still,  however,  do  many  of  them  lurk  about  their 
oU  abodes ;  and  these  it  is,  according  to  venerable  le- 
gends, that  cause  the  echoes  which  resound  through- 
ont  these  awful  solitudes;  which  are  nothing  but  their 
angry  ciamoars  when  any  noise  disturbs  tlie  profound- 
ness of  their  repose. — For  wlien  the  elements  are 
ag^ted  by  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  up  and  the 
Ihnnder  n^,  then  horrible  is  the  yelling  and  howling 
irf  these  troubled  spirits,  making  the  mountains  to 
rdidiow  with  their  hideous  uproar;  for  at  such  times 
it  k  snd  that  they  think  the  great  Manetho  is  return- 
ing onoe  more  to  plunge  them  in  gloomy  caverns,  and 
renew  their  intolerable  captivity. 

Bot  all  tliese  fair  and  glorious  scenes  were  lost  upon 
ibe  gaUaot  Slay  vesant ;  naugiit  occupied  his  mind  but 
Ifao^ls  of  iron  war,  and  proud  anticipations  of  hardy 
deeds  of  ams.  Neither  did  his  honest  crew  trouUe 
tbdr  heads  with  any  romantic  speculations  of  the  kind. 
Ite  pilot  at  the  helm  quietly  smoked  his  pipe,  think- 
ii^  of  nothing  either  past,  present,  or  to  come — those 
of  las  comrades  who  were  not  industriously  snoring 
under  the  hatdies  were  listening  with  open  mouths 
to  Antfatmy  Van  Goriear ;  who,  seated  on  the  wind- 
las,  was  relating  to  them  the  marvellous  history  of 
those  myriads  of  fire-flies,  that  sparkled  like  gems  and 
apongln  upon  the  dusky  robe  of  night.  These,  ac- 
eordkig  to  tradition,  were  originally  a  race  of  pestilent 
sa^lemous  bddames,  who  peopled  these  parts  long 
beftire  the  memory  of  man;  being  of  that  abominated 
race  eo^ibatically  called  brimsiones ;  and  who  for  their 
JpninnwaMe  sins  against  the  diildren  of  men,  and  to 
teaidi  an  awfiil  warning  to  ttie  beauteous  sex,  wer^ 
tkomed  to  infiest  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  these  Ihreat- 
eaiig  and  terriUe  little  bugs ;  enduring  the  internal 
knaenls  of  that  fire,  which  they  formerly  carried  in 
■■irfaeartfi  and  breathed  forth  in  their  words;  but 
■>v  are  sentenced  to  bear  about  for  ever — in  their 
tail! 

Aai  now  am  I  going  to  tell  a  fact,  which  I  doubt 
■■k  By  readers  will  hesitate  to  believe;  but  if  they 
4il^kqr  "^  welcome  not  to  believe  a  word  in  this 
wWe  history — for  nolliing  wliicli  it  contains  is  more 
tnc  It  must  be  known  then  that  llie  nose  of  An- 
Iha^iK  trumpeter  was  of  a  very  lusty  size,  stiul- 
tag  JMdly  from  his  countenance  like  a  mountain  of 
Gdonda;  being  sumptuously  bedecked  with  niliics 
and  other  precious  stones — the  true  regalia  uf  a  king 
ofeood  fellows,  which  jolly  Bacchus  grants  to  all  who 
fcouse  il  heartily  at  the  flagon.  Now  thus  it  happened, 
to  bright  and  early  in  the  morning,  the  good  An- 
*Miy,  tiaving  washetl  his  burly  visage,  was  leaning 
^  the  quarter  railing  of  the  galley,  contemplating 


it  in  the  glassy  wave  below. — Just  at  this  moment  the 
illustrious  sun,  breaking  in  all  his  splendour  from  be- 
hind a  high  bluff  of  the  highlands,  did  dart  one  of  his 
most  potent  beams  full  upon  the  refulgent  nose  of  the 
sounderof  brass— the  reflection  of  which  shot  straight- 
way down,  hissing  hot,  into  the  water,  and  killed  a 
mighty  sturgeon  that  was  sporting  beside  the  vessel ! 
This  huge  monster  being  with  infinite  labour  hoisted 
on  board,  furnished  a  luxurious  repast  to  all  the  crew, 
being  accounted  of  excellent  flavour,  excepting  about 
the  wound,  where  it  smacked  a  little  of  brunslone — 
and  this,  on  my  veracity,  was  the  first  tune  that 
ever  sturgeon  was  eaten  in  these  parts  by  Christian 
people. ' 

When  this  astonishing  miracle  came  to  be  made 
known  to  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  tliat  he  tasted  of  the 
unknown  fish,  he,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  marvel- 
led exceedingly ;  and  as  a  monument  thereof,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Anthony's  Nose  to  a  stoul  promontory  in 
the  neighbourhood — and  it  has  continued  to  be  called 
Anthony's  Nose  ever  since  that  time. 

But  hold  :  whither  am  I  wandering  ?  By  the  mass, 
if  I  attempt  to  accompany  the  good  Peter  Stuyvesant 
on  this  voyage,  I  shall  never  make  an  end;  for  never 
was  there  a  voyage  so  fraught  with  marvellous  inci- 
dents, nor  a  river  so  abounding  with  transcendent 
beauties,  worthy  of  being  severally  recorded.  Even 
now  I  have  it  on  the  point  of  my  pen  to  relate  how 
his  crew  were  most  horribly  frightened,  on  going  on 
shore  above  the  highlands,  by  a  gang  of  merry  rois- 
tering devils,  frisking  and  curvetting  on  a  flat  rock, 
which  projected  into  tlie  river— and  which  is  called 
the  Duyvel's  Dans-Kamer  to  this  very  day — But  no ! 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker — it  becomes  thee  not  to  idle 
thus  in  thy  historic  wayfaring. 

Recollect  tliat  while  dwelKng  with  the  fond  garruli- 
ty of  age  over  these  fairy  scenes,  endeared  to  tliee  by 
the  recoUecUons  of  tliy  youth,  and  the  charms  of  a 
thousand  legendary  tales  whidi  beguiled  the  simple 
ear  of  thy  cliildhood;  recollect  that  thou  art  trifling 
with  those  fleeting  moments  wliich  should  be  devoted 
to  loftier  themes.— Is  not  Time— relentless  Time! 
shaking,  with  palsied  hand,  bis  almost  exhausted  hour- 
glass before  tliee? — hasten  then  to  pursue  thy  weary 
task,  lest  the  last  sands  be  run  ere  thou  hast  finished 
thy  history  of  the  Manhattoes. 

Let  us  Uien  commit  tlie  dauntless  Peter,  his  brave 
galley,  and  his  loyal  crew,  to  the  protection  of  the 
blessed  St  Nicholas;  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  pro- 
sper him  in  his  voyage,  while  we  await  his  returii  at 
the  great  city  of  New-Amsterdam. 

>  The  karned  Bam  Megapotemis,  treating  of  Ihe  ronntry  about 
Albany,  in  a  letter  which  was  written  aome  time  alter  the  settle- 
ment thereof,  says,  "  There  is  in  the  river  great  plenty  of  sturgeon, 
which  we  Christians  do  not  malie  use  of,  but  Ihe  Indians  eat  them 
greedilie." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Detcribing  the  ttowerful  anny  that  anembled  at  the  city  of  New- 
Amsterdam— together  with  the  Uitcnriew  between  Peter  the 
Headstrong  and  General  Von  Poffenborgh,  and  Peter's  senti- 
ments touching  anfortunate  great  men. 

While  thas  the  enterprising  Peter  was  coasting, 
with  flowing  sail,  up  the  shores  of  the  lordly  Hudson, 
and  arousing  all  the  phlegmatic  little  Dutch  settle- 
ments npon  its  borders,  a  great  and  puissant  concourse 
of  warriors  was  assembling  at  tlie  city  of  New-Ams- 
terdam. And  here  that  invaluable  fragment  of  anti- 
quity, the  Stuyvesant  manuscript,  is  more  than  com- 
monly particular;  by  which  means  I  am  enabled  to 
record  the  illustrious  host  that  encamped  itself  in  the 
public  square  in  front  of  the  fort,  at  present  denomi- 
nated the  Bowling  Green. 

In  the  centre,  then,  was  pitched  the  tent  of  the 
men  of  battle  of  the  Manhatloes,  who  being  the  in- 
mates of  the  metropolis,  composed  the  life-guards  of 
the  governor.  These  were  commanded  by  the  valiant 
Stoffel  Brinkerhoof,  who  whilom  had  acquu%d  such 
immortal  fame  at  Oyster  Bay, — they  displayed  as  a 
standard  a  beaver  rampant  on  a  field  of  orange;  being 
the  arms  of  the  province,  and  denoting  the  persever- 
ing industry  and  the  amphibious  origin  of  the  Neder- 
landers.' 

On  their  right  hand  might  be  seen  the  vassals  of 
that  renowned  Mynher,  Michael  Paw,'  who  lorded  it 
over  the  fair  regions  of  ancient  Pavonia,  and  the  lands 
away  south,  even  unto  the  Navesink  mountains,* 
and  was  moreover  patroon  of  Gibbet-Island.  His 
standard  was  borne  by  his  trusty  squire,  ComeKus 
Van  Vorst;  consisting  of  a  huge  oyster  recumbent 
upon  a  sea-green  field;  being  the  armorial  bearings 
of  Ills  favourite  metropolis,  Commimipaw.  He  brought 
to  the  camp  a  stout  force  of  warriors,  heavily  armed, 
being  each  clad  in  ten  pair  of  linsey-woolsey  breeches, 
and  overshadowed  by  broad-brimmed  beavers,  with 
short  pipes  twisted  in  their  hatbands.  These  were 
the  men  who  vegetated  in  the  mud  along  the  shores 
of  Pavonia ;  being  of  the  race  of  genuine  copperheads, 
and  were  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  oysters. 

At  a  little  distance  was  encamped  the  tribe  of 
warriors  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hell- 
Gate.  These  were  commanded  by  the  Suy  Dams, 
and  the  Van  Dams,  incontinent  hard  swearers,  as  their 
names  betoken — they  were  terrible  looking  fellows, 
clad  in  broad-skirted  gabardines,  of  that  curious  co- 

•  This  was  likewise  the  great  seal  of  the  New-Netberiandi,  as 
may  still  be  seen  in  ancient  records. 

>  Besides  what  is  related  in  the  Stuyvesant  MS.  I  hare  foond 
mention  made  of  this  illustrious  patroon  in  another  manuscript, 
which  says :  "  De  Beer  (or  the  squire)  Michael  Paw,  a  Dutch  sub- 
ject, about  iOth  Aug.  IKSO,  by  deed  purchased  Staten-Island. 
N.  B.  The  same  Hicliael  Paw  had  what  the  Dulch  call  a  colonie 
at  Pavonia,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  opposite  New-Tork,  and  his 
overseer  in  <636  was  named  Corns.  Van  Vorst — a  person  of  tlie 
same  name  in  <769,  owned  Pawles  Hook,  and  a  large  brm  at 
Pavonia,  and  is  a  lineal  descendant  horn  Van  Vorst." 

>  So  called  from  the  Navesink  tribe  of  Indians  that  inhabited 
these  parts— at  present  they  are  erroneously  denominated  the 
NererriDk,  or  Keversunk  mountain*. 


loured  doth  called  thunder  and  lightning— and  bore 
as  a  standard  three  Devil's  darning  needles,  volant, 
in  a  flame-coloured  field. 

Hard  by  was  the  tent  of  the  men  of  battle  from  the 
marshy  borders  of  the  Waale-Boght '  and  the  country 
thereabouts — these  were  of  a  sour  aspect,  by  reason 
that  they  lived  on  crabs,  which  abound  in  these  parts. 
They  were  the  first  institutors  of  that  honourable  order 
of  knighthood,  called  Fly  market  thirks,  and  if  tra- 
dition speak  true,  did  likewise  introduce  the  far-famed 
step  in  dancing,  called  "  double  trouble."  They  were 
commanded  by  the  fearless  Jacobus  Varra  Vanger, 
and  had,  moreover,  a  jolly  band  of  Breuckelen*  ferry- 
men, who  performed  a  brave  concerto  on  conch 
shells. 

But  I  refirain  tnm  pursuing  this  minute  descrip- 
tion, which  goes  on  to  describe  the  warriors  of  Bloe- 
men  dael,  and  Wee-hawk,  and  Hoboken,  and  sundry 
other  places,  well  known  in  history  and  song — for 
now  do  the  notes  of  martial  music  alarm  the  people 
of  New-Amsterdam,  sounding  afar  from  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city.  But  this  alarm  was  in  a  little  while 
relieved,  for  lo,  from  the  midst  of  a  vast  doud  of  dust, 
they  recognised  the  brimstone-coloured  breeches  and 
splendid  silver  leg  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  glaring  in  the 
sunbeams;  and  beheld  him  approaching  at  tlie  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  which  he  had  mustered  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  A  nd  here  the  excellent  but 
anonymous  writer  of  the  Stuyvesant  manuscript  breaks 
out  into  a  brave  and  glorious  description  of  the  forces, 
as  they  defiled  through  the  principal  gate  of  the  dty, 
that  stood  by  the  head  of  Wall-street. 

First  of  ail  came  the  Van  Bummels,  who  inhabit 
the  pleasant  borders  of  the  Bronx  :  these  were  short 
fat  men,  wearing  exceedmg  large  trunk -breeches, 
and  were  renowned  for  feats  of  the  trencher — they 
were  the  first  inventorsof  snppawn  or  mush  and  milk. 
— Close  in  their  rear  marched  the  Van  Vlotens,  or 
Kaals-kill,  horrible  quaffers  of  new  cider,  and  arrant 
^aggarts  in  their  liquor. — After  them  came  the  Vaa 
Pelts,  of  GroodtEsopus,  dexterous  horsemen,  mount- 
ed upon  goodly  switch-tailed  steeds  of  the  Esopos 
breed— these  were  mighty  himters  of  minks  and 
musk  rats,  whence  came  the  word  Peltry. — Then  the 
Van  Nests,  of  Kinderhoeck,  valiant  robbers  of  birds' 
nests,  as  thdr  name  denotes ;  to  these,  if  report  may- 
be believed,  are  we  indebted  for  the  invention  of  slap 
jacks,  or  bock-wheat  cakes. — Then  the  Van  Hlggin- 
bottoms,  of  Wapping's  creek;  these  came  armed  with 
ferules  and  birchen  rods,  being  a  race  of  schoolmasters  , 
who  first  discovered  the  marvellous  sympathy  between 
the  seat  of  honour  and  tlie  seat  of  intellect — and  that 
the  shortest  way  lo  get  knowledge  into  the  liead  was 
to  hammer  it  into  the  bottom.— Then  the  Van  GroUs, 
of  Anthony's  Nose,  who  carried  their  liquor  in  fair 
round  little  pottles,  by  reason  they  could  not  bouse  it 
out  of  their  canteens,  having  such  rare  long  noses. — 

•  Since  corrupted  into  the  Hallabout;  the  bay  where  the 
Navy- Yard  is  situated, 
>  Kow  s|ielt  Brooklyn. 
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Then  ihe  Gardeniers,  of  Hudson  and  tbereaboats, 
distingaished  by  many  triomphant  feats,  such  as  rob- 
bing water-melon  patches,  smoking  rabbits  oulof  their 
boies,  and  the  like ;  and  by  being  great  lovers  of  roast- 
ed figs'  tails;  these  were  the  ancestors  of  the  renown- 
ed congress-man  of  that  name. — Then  the  Van  Hoe- 
*eos,  of  Sing-Sing,  great  choristers  and  players  upon 
Ihe  Jew's  harp;  these  marched  two  and  two,  singing 
Ihe  great  song  of  St  Nicholas.— Then  the  Couenho- 
wns,  of  Sleepy  Hollow;  these  gave  birth  to  a  jolly 
race  of  publicans,  who  first  discovered  the  magic  arti- 
fice of  conjuring  a  quart  of  wine  into  a  pint  bottle. — 
Then  Ihe  Van  Kortlandts,  who  lived  on  the  wild  banks 
of  the  Croton,  and  were  great  killers  of  wild  ducks, 
being  much  spoken  of  for  their  skill  in  shooting  with 
Ihe  long  bow. — Then  the  Van  Bunschotens,  of  Nyack 
and  Kakiat,  who  were  the  first  that  did  ever  kick  with 
Ihe  left  fact;  they  were  gallant  bush-whackers  and 
honten  of  racoons  by  moonlight. — Then  the  Van 
Winkles,  of  Haerlem,  potent  suckers  of  eggs,  and  noted 
fir  running  of  horses,  and  mnning  up  of  scores  at 
lavens;  they  were  the  first  that  ever  winked  with 
both  eyes  at  once.— Lastly  came  the  KmcKEaBOCKEBS, 
of  the  great  town  of  ScaghtJkoke,  where  the  folk  lay 
Hones  upon  the  houses  in  windy  weather,  lest  they 
thonld  he  blown  away.  These  derive  their  name,  as 
nmesay ,  firom  Knicker,  to  shake,  and  Beker,  a  goblet, 
Micating  thereby  that  they  were  sturdy  toss-pots  of 
jore;  bat,  in  truth,  it  was  derived  from  Knicker.  to 
nod,  and  Boeken.  books;  plainly  meaning  that  they 
vere  great  nodders  or  dozers  over  books— from  them 
<Gd  descend  the  writer  of  this  history. 

Socb  was  the  legion  of  sturdy  bush-beaters  that 

poored  in  at  the  grand  gate  of  New- Amsterdam ;  the 

SiByvesant  manoscript  indeed  speaks  of  many  more, 

whoK  names  I  omit  to  mention,  seeing  that  it  behoves 

■e  IB  hasten  to  matters  of  greater  moment.  Nothing 

CHidsarpasB  the  joy  and  martial  pride  of  the  lion- 

hBKted  Peter  as  he  reviewed  this  mighty  host  of  war- 

and  be  determined  no  longer  to  defer  the 

of  bis  much-wished-for  revenge,  npoA 

Aeieaandrel  Swedes  at  Fort  Casimir. 

BatbeiDre  I  hasten  to  record  Ihose  nnmatchable 

vhicfa  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  of  this 

I  feutory,  let  me  pause  to  notice  the  fate  of  Ja- 

(Von  PofTenburgh,  the  iliscomfiteil  conimander- 

efof  llie  armies  of  the  New-Nellierlands.    Such 

I*  te  inherent  nncharitableness  of  human  nature, 

that  Kvcely  did  the  news  become  public  of  his  de- 

|iienUe  fiscomfiture  at  Fort  Casimir,  than  a  thou- 

WfliKarry  rumours  were  set  afloat  in  New-Amster- 

an,  wtecin  it  was  insinuated,  thai  he  had  in  reality 

a  treadiaMis  understanding  with  the  Swedish  com- 

OBBder;  that  he  had  long  been  in  the  practice  of  pri- 

valeif  eommunicating  with  the  Swedes ;  together  with 

dhen  hints  about  "  secret  service  money."— To  all 

vtacfa  deadly  charges  I  do  not  give  a  jot  more  credit 

ten  I  think  they  deserve. 

Certain  it  is,  that  Ihe  general  vindicated  hb  cha- 

'  by  the  most  vehement  oaths  and  protestations, 


and  pot  every  man  ont  of  the  ranks  of  honour  who 
dared  to  doubt  his  integrity.  Moreover,  on  retnm- 
mg  to  New-Amsterdam,  he  paraded  up  and  down 
the  streets  with  a  crew  of  hard  swearers  at  his  heels 
— sturdy  bottle  companions,  whom  he  gorged  and 
fattened,  and  who  were  ready  to  bolster  him  throngh 
all  the  courts  of  justice— Heroes  of  his  own  kidney, 
fierce- whiskered,  broad-shouldered,  oolbrand-looking 
swaggerers — not  one  of  whom  but  looked  as  though 
he  could  eat  up  an  ox,  and  pick  his  teeth  with  the 
horns.  These  life-guard  men  quarrelled  all  bis  quar- 
rels, were  ready  to  fight  all  his  battles,  and  scowled 
at  every  man  that  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  general, 
as  though  they  would  devour  him  alive.  Their  con- 
versation was  interspersed  with  oaths  like  minute- 
guns,  and  every  bombastic  rodomontade  was  round- 
ed off  by  a  thundering  execration,  like  a  patriotic 
toast  honoured  with  a  discharge  of  artillery. 

All  these  valorous  vapourings  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  convindng  certain  profound  sages,  who  be- 
gan to  think  the  general  a  hero  of  nnmatchable  lofti- 
ness and  magnanimity  of  soul;  particularly  as  he  was 
continually  protesting  on  the  honour  of  a  soldier — a 
marvellously  high-sounding  asseveration.  Nay,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  council  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose they  should  immortalize  him  by  an  imperishable 
statue  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

But  the  vigilant  Peter  the  Headstrong  was  no  thus 
to  be  deceived.  Sending  privately  for  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  all  the  armies,  and  having  heard  all  his 
story,  garnished  with  the  customary  pious  oaths,  pro- 
testations, and  ejaculations—"  Harkee,  comrade," 
cried  he,  "  though  by  yonr  own  account  you  are  the 
most  brave,  upright,  and  honourable  man  in  the 
whole  province,  yet  do  yon  He  under  the  misfortune 
of  being  damiud)ly  traduced,  and  immeasurably  des- 
pised. Now,  though  it  is  certainly  hard  to  punish  a 
man  for  his  misfortunes,  and  though  it  is  very  possible 
you  are  totally  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  yonr 
charge ,  yet  as  Heaven,  doubtless  for  some  wise  pur- 
pose, sees  fit  at  present  to  withhold  all  proo&  of  your 
innocence,  br  be  it  firom  me  to  counteract  ils  sove- 
reign will.  Beside,  I  cannot  consent  to  venture  my 
armies  with  a  commander  whom  they  despise,  nor  to 
trust  the  welfare  of  my  people  to  a  champion  whom 
they  distrust.  Retire  therefore,  my  friend,  from  the 
irksome  toils  and  cares  of  public  life,  with  this  com- 
forting reflection— that  if  guilty,  you  are  but  enjoying 
your  just  reward— and  if  mnocent,  yon  are  not  the 
first  great  and  good  man  who  has  most  wrongfully  - 
been  slandered  and  maltreated  in  this  vricked  world 
^Kioubtless  to  be  better  treated  in  a  better  world, 
where  there  shall  be  neither  error,  calumny,  nor  per- 
secution.— In  the  mean  time  let  me  never  see  your 
face  again,  for  I  have  a  horrible  antipathy  to  the  conn- 
tenances  of  unfortunate  great  men  like  yourself." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  (he  Author  diacounes  tot  tagenuouriy  dt  bimaeV— 
After  which  U  to  be  found  moch  interettiiig  hlMorjr  aboat  Peter 
the  HeadMroag  and  bis  foUowera. 

As  my  readers  and  myself  are  about  entering  on  as 
many  perils  as  ever  a  confederacy  of  meddlesome 
knights-errant  wilfully  ran  their  heads  into,  it  is  meet 
that,  like  those  hardy  adventurers,  we  should  join 
hands,  bury  all  differences,  and  swear  to  stand  by 
one  another,  in  weal  or  woe,  to  the  end  of  the  enter- 
prise. My  readers  must  doubtlessperoeive  how  com- 
pletely I  have  altered  my  tone  and  deportment  since 
we  iirst  set  out  together.  I  warrant  they  thenthought 
me  a  crabbed,  cynical,  impertinent  little  son  of  a 
Dutchman;  for  I  scarcely  ever  gave  them  a  civil  word, 
nor  so  much  as  touched  my  beaver,  when  I  had  oc- 
casion to  address  them.  But  as  we  jogged  along  to- 
getlier  in  the  high  road  of  my  history,  I  gradually 
began  to  relax,  to  grow  more  ooiuteous,  and  occa- 
sionally to  enter  into  familiar  discourse,  until  at  length 
I  came  to  conceive  a  most  social,  companionable  kind 
of  regard  for  them.  This  is  just  my  way— I  am  al- 
ways a  little  cold  and  reserved  at  first,  particularly  to 
people  whom  I  neither  know  nor  care  for,  and  am 
only  to  be  completely  won  by  long  intimacy. 

Besides,  why  should  I  have  been  sociable  to  the 
crowd  of  how-d'ye-do  acquaintances  that  flocked  round 
ine  at  my  first  appearance  I  Many  were  merely  at- 
tracted by  a  new  face;  and  having  sUred  me  full  in 
the  title-page,  walked  off  without  saying  a  word ; 
while  others  lingered  yawningly  through  the  preface, 
and,  havitig  gratified  their  short-lived  curiosity,  soon 
dropped  off  one  by  one.  But,  more  especially  to  try 
their  mettle,  I  had  recourse  to  an  expedient,  similar 
to  one  which  we  are  told  was  used  by  that  peerless 
Oower  of  chivalry.  King  Arthur ;  who,  before  he  ad- 
mitted any  knight  to  hb  intimacy,  first  required  that 
he  should  show  himself  superior  to  danger  or  hard- 
ships, by  encountering  unheard-of  mishaps,  slaying 
some  dozen  giants,  vanquishing  wicked  enchanters, 
not  to  say  a  word  of  dwarfs,  hippogrifls,  and  fiery 
dragons.  On  a  similar  principle  did  I  cunningly  lead 
my  readers,  at  the  first  sally,  into  two  or  three  knotty 
chapters,  where  they  were  most  wofulty  belaboured 
and  bulTeled,  by  a  host  of  pagan  philosophers  and  in- 
fidel winters.  ITiough  naturally  a  very  grave  man, 
yet  could  I  scarce  refrain  from  smiling  outright  at 
seeing  llie  utter  confusion  and  dismay  of  my  valiant 
cavaliers.  Some  dropped  down  dead  (asleep)  on  the 
field ;  others  threw  down  my  book  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  chapter,  took  to  their  heels,  and  never  ceas- 
ed scampering  until  they  had  fairly  run  it  out  of  sight; 
when  they  stopped  to  take  breath,  to  tell  their  firiends 
what  troubles  they  had  undergone)  and  to  warn  all 
others  from  venturing  on  so  thankless  an  expedition. 
Every  page  thinned  my  ranks  more  and  more ;  and 
of  the  vast  multitude  that  first  set  out,  but  a  compa- 
ratively few  made  shift  to  survive,  in  exceedingly  bat- 
tered condition,  through  the  five  introductorj'  chapters. 


What,  then!  would  you  have  bad  me  take  such 
sunshine,  faint-hearted  recreants  to  my  bosom  at  our 
first  acquaintance  ?  No — no;  I  reserved  my  friendship 
for  those  whodeserved  it,  for  those  who  undauntedly 
bore  me  company,  in  despite  of  difficulties,  dangers, 
and  fatigues.  And  now,  as  to  those  who  adhere  to 
me  at  present,  I  take  them  affectionately  by  tlie  hand 
— Worthy  and  thrice-beloved  readers!  brave  and 
well-tried  comrades !  who  have  faithfully  followed  my 
footsteps  through  all  my  wanderings — I  salute  you 
from  my  heart — I  pledge  myself  to  stand  by  you  to 
the  last ;  and  to  conduct  you  (so  Heaven  speed  tlus 
trusty  weapon  which  I  now  bold  between  my  fingers) 
triumphantly  to  the  end  of  this  our  stupendous  un- 
dertaking. 

But,  hark !  while  we  are  thus  talking,  the  city  of 
New-Amsterdam  is  in  a  bustle.  The  host  of  warriors 
encamped  in  the  Bowling-Green  are  striking  their 
tents;  the  brazen  trumpet  of  Anthony  Van  Coriear 
makes  the  welkin  to  resound  with  portentous  clangour 
— the  drums  beat — tlie  standards  of  the  Manliattoes, 
of  Hell-gate,  and  of  Michael  Paw,  wave  proudly  in 
the  air.  And  now  behold  where  tlie  mariners  are 
busily  emidoyed,  hoisting  the  sails  of  yon  topsail 
schooner,  and  those  dump-built  sloops,  which  are  to 
waft  tlie  army  of  the  Nederlanders  to  gather  immor- 
tal honoius  on  the  Delaware ! 

The  entire  population  of  the  city,  man,  -woman, 
and  cliild,  turned  out  to  behold  the  cliivalry  of  New- 
Amsterdam,  as  it  paraded  tlie  streets  previous  to  em- 
barkation. Many  a  liandkerchief  was  waved  out  of 
the  windows;  many  a  fair  nose  was  blown  in  melo- 
dious sorrow  on  the  mournful  occasion.  The  grief  of 
the  fair  dames  and  beauteous  damsels  of  Granada 
could  not  liave  been  more  vociferous  on  the  banish- 
ment of  the  gallant  tribe  of  Abencerrages,  than  was 
that  of  the  kind-hearted  fair  ones  of  New- Amsterdam 
on  the  departure  of  tlieir  intrepid  warriors.  Every 
lovesick  maiden  fondly  crammed  the  pockets  of  bet 
hero  with  ^gerbread  and  dough-nuts — many  a 
aopper  ring  was  exchanged,  and  crooked  six-pence 
broken,  in  pledge  of  eternal  constancy — and  there 
remain  extant  to  this  day  some  love-verses  written  on 
that  occasion,  sufficiently  crabbed  and  incompr«;ben- 
sible  to  confound  the  whole  universe. 

But  it  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  tlie  buxom  lasses, 
how  they  hung  about  the  doughty  Antliony  Van  Cor- 
iear— for  he  was  a  jolly,  rosy-faced,  lusty  bachelor, 
fond  of  his  joke,  and  wilhal  a  desperate  rogue  among 
the  women.  Fain  would  they  liave  kept  him  to 
comfort  Uiem  while  the  army  was  away ;  for  besides 
what  I  have  said  of  him,  it  is  no  more  Uuia  justice  to 
add,  that  he  was  a  kind-hearted  soul,  noted  for  his 
benevolent  attentions  in  comforting  disconsolate  wives 
during  the  absence  of  their  husbands — and  this  made 
liim  to  be  very  much  regarded  hy  the  honest  burghers 
of  the  city.  But  nothug  could  keep  tlie  valiant  An- 
thony from  following  the  heels  of  the  old  governor, 
whom  he  loved  as  he  did  bb  very  soul— so  embracing 
all  the  young  vrouws,  and  giving  every  one  of  tliem 
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tbat  had  good  teeth  and  rosy  lips  a  dozen  hearty 
mmcka,  he  departed  loaded  with  their  kind  wishes. 
Nor  was  the  departure  of  the  gallant  Peter  among 
llie  least  causes  of  public  distress.    Though  the  old 
goremor  was  by  no  means  indnlgent  to  the  follies  and 
waywardness  of  his  subjects,  yet  somehow  or  other  he 
had  become  strangely  popular  among   the  people. 
Ihere  is  something  so  captivating  in  personal  bravery, 
that,  with  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  it  takes  the 
lead  of  most  other  merits.    The  simple  folk  of  New- 
Amsterdam  looked  upon  Peter  Stuyvesant  as  a  pro- 
figy  of  Talour.    His  wooden  leg,  that  trophy  of  his 
nartial  encounters,  was  regarded  with  reverence  and 
admiration.    Every  old  burgher  had  a  budget  of  mi- 
raculous stories  to  tell  about  the  exploits  of  Hard- 
kopping  Piet,  wherewith  he  regaled  his  cliildren  of  a 
kng  winter  night ;  and  on  which  he  dwelt  with  as 
mndi  delight  and  exaggeratiou,  as  do  our  honest 
country  yeomen  on  the  hardy  adventures  of  old  Gene- 
ral Polnam  (or,  as  he  is  femiliarly  termed,  Old  Pul) 
iahag  oar  glorious  revolution — Not  an  individual  but 
verily  believed  the  old  governor  was  a  match  for  Bel- 
idiiib  Umself ;  artd  there  was  even  a  story  told,  with 
grot  mystery,  and  under  the  rose,  of  his  havbig  shot 
Ifaedevi  with  a  silver  bullet  one  dark  stormy  night, 
«  he  was  saDing  in  a  canoe  through  Ilell-gate — But 
tUi  I  do  not  record  as  being  an  absolute  fact.    Perish 
ibe  man  who  would  let  tall  a  drop  to  discolour  the 
PR  stream  of  history ! 

Certain  it  b,  not  an  old  woman  in  New- Amsterdam 
Inteanddered  Peter  Stuyvesant  as  a  towerof  strength, 
Md  Rated  satisfled  tbat  the  public  welfare  was  se- 
eve,  so  kmg  as  he  was  in  the  city.  It  is  not  sur- 
piwig,  then,  that  they  looked  upon  his  departure  as 
I  ante  allliction.  With  heavy  hearts  they  draggled 
at  the  heels  of  his  troop,  as  they  marched  down  to  the 
riverside  to  embark.  The  governor  from  the  stem 
«f  his  sdMOner  gave  a  short  but  truly  patriarchal  ad- 
dress to  his  citizens,  wherein  he  recommended  them 
li  euipuit  like  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects — to  go  to 
cfearcfa  regidarly  on  Sundays,  and  to  mind  their  bo- 
nes aD  the  week  besides — That  the  women  should 
ke  dulifal  and  afliectionate  to  their  husbands — looking 
aier  iwbody's  concerns  but  their  own  :  eschewing 
ilgoaipings,  and  morning  gaddings — and  carrying 
Am  tangoes  and  long  petticoats.  That  the  men 
iftMU  dMlain  from  intermeddling  in  public  concerns, 
Olnifmg  the  cares  of  government  to  the  officers  ap- 
I  lo  support  them — slaying  at  home,  like  f;nod 
,  making  money  for  themselves,  and  ^^etting 
I  for  the  lienefit  of  their  country.  Tiiat  the 
Iters  sliouid  look  well  lo  the  public  iiilcresl 
— *Hippressing  the  poor  nor  indulging;  the  rich— 
•»  tasking  their  security  to  devise  new  laws,  hut 
ttbfally  enforcing  those  which  were  already  made 
—rather  bending  their  attention  lo  prevent  evil  than 
to  ponish  it ;  ever  recollecting  that  civil  magistrates 
teokl  consider  themselves  more  asguardians  orpiihlic 
■■abthan  rat-catchers  employed  to  entrap  public  de- 
hpeots.    Finally,  he  exliorted  them,  one  and  all. 


liigh  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  conduct  themselves 
as  well  as  ihey  could,  assuring  them  that  if  they  bith- 
fully  and  conscientiously  complied  with  this  golden 
rule,  there  was  no  danger  but  that  Uiey  would  all 
conduct  themselves  well  enough — This  done,  he  gave 
them  a  paternal  benediction;  the  sturdy  Antliony 
sounded  a  most  loving  farewell  with  his  trumpet,  the 
jolly  crews  put  up  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  the  invin- 
cible armada  swept  off  proudly  down  the  hay. 

The  good  people  of  New-Amsterdam  crowded 
down  to  the  battery — lliat  blest  resort,  from  whence 
so  many  a  tender  prayer  has  been  wafted,  so  many  a 
fair  hand  waved,  so  many  a  tearful  look  been  cast  by 
love-sick  damsel,  after  tlie  lessening  bark,  hearing 
her  adventurous  swain  to  distant  climes !— Here  the 
populace  watched  with  straining  eyes  the  gallant 
squadron,  as  it  slowly  floated  down  the  bay,  and 
when  the  intervening  land  at  the  Narrows  shut  it 
from  their  sight,  gradually  dispersed  with  silent 
tongues  and  downcast  countenances. 

A  heavy  gloom  hung  over  the  late  bustling  city— 
the  honest  butchers  smoked  their  pipes  in  profound 
Ihoiigbtfulness,  casting  many  a  wistful  look  lo  the 
weathercock  on  the  church  of  St  Nicholas;  and  all 
the  old  women,  having  no  longer  the  presence  of  Pe- 
ter Stuyvesant  lo  hearten  them,  gathered  their  chO- 
dren  home,  and  barricadoed  the  doors  and  windows 
every  evening  at  sundown. 

In  the  mean  while  the  armada  of  the  sturdy  Peter 
proceeded  prosperously  on  its  voyage,  and  after  en- 
countering about  as  many  storms,  and  water-spouts, 
and  whales,  and  other  horrors  and  phenomena,  as 
generally  befoll  adventurous  landsmen'  in  perilous 
voyages  of  the  kind ;  and  after  undergoing  a  severe 
scouring  from  that  deplorable  and  unpitied  malady 
called  sea-sKkness,  the  whole  squadron  arrived  safely 
in  the  Delaware. 

Without  so  much  as  dropping  anchor  and  giving 
his  wearied  ships  time  to  breathe,  after  labouring  so 
long  in  the  ocean,  the  intrepid  Peter  pursued  his 
course  up  the  Delaware,  and  made  a  sodden  appear- 
ance before  Fort  Casimir.  Havmg  summoned  the 
astonished  garrison  by  a  terrific  blast  from  the  trum- 
pet of  the  long-wmded  Van  Corlear,  he  demanded, 
in  a  tone  of  thunder,  an  instant  surrender  of  the  fort. 
To  this  demand,  SuenScntz,  the  wind-drietl  com- 
mandant, replied  in  a  shrill  whiffling  voice,  which, 
by  reason  of  liis  extreme  spareness,  sounded  like  ibe 
wind  whistling  through  a  broken  bellows — "  that  he 
had  no  very  strong  reason  for  refusing,  except  that 
the  demand  was  particularly  disagreeable,  as  he  had 
been  ordered  to  maintain  his  post  to  the  last  extre- 
mity." He  requested  time,  therefore,  to  consult  with 
Governor  Risingh,  and  proposed  a  truce  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  choleric  Peter,  indignant  at  having  his  rightful 
fort  so  treacherously  taken  from  him,  and  thus  perti- 
naciously withheld,  reftised  the  proposed  armistice, 
and  swore  by  the  pipe  of  St  Nicholas,  which,  like  the 
sacred  &n,  was  neter  extinguished,  that  unless  the 
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fort  were  smrendered  In  ten  mlnates,  he  would  in- 
continently storm  the  works,  malce  all  the  garrison 
run  the  ganntlet,  and  split  their  scoundrel  of  a  com- 
mander like  a  pickled  shad.  To  give  this  menace 
the  greater  effect,  he  drew  forth  his  trusty  sword, 
and  shook  it  at  them  with  such  a  fierce  and  vigorous 
motion,  that  doubtless,  if  it  had  not  been  exceeding 
rusty,  it  would  liave  lightened  terror  into  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  the  enemy.  He  then  ordered  bis  men 
to  bring  a  broadside  to  bear  upon  the  fort,  consisting 
of  two  swivels,  three  muskets,  a  long  duck  fowling- 
piece,  and  two  brace  of  horse-pistols. 

In  the  mean  tinte  the  sturdy  Van  Corlear  mar- 
shalled all  his  forces,  and  commenced  his  warlike  ope- 
rations. Distending  his  cheeks  like  a  very  Boreas, 
he  kept  up  a  most  horrific  twanging  of  his  trumpet — 
the  lusty  choristers  of  Sing-Sing  broke  forth  into  a 
hideous  song  of  battle — the  warriors  of  Breuckelen 
and  the  Wallabont  blew  a  potent  and  astounding 
blast  on  their  conch  shells,  altogether  forming  as 
outrageous  a  concerto  as  though  five  thousand  French 
fiddlers  were  displaying  their  skill  in  a  modem  over- 
ture. 

Whether  the  formidable  front  of  war  thus  sudden- 
ly presented  smote  the  garrison  with  sore  dismay — 
or  whether  the  concluding  terms  of  the  summons, 
which  mentioned  that  he  should  surrender  "  at  dis- 
cretion," were  mistaken  by  Suen  Scutz,  who,  though 
a  Swede,  was  a  very  considerate,  easy-tempered  man 
— as  a  compliment  to  his  discretion,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  say ;  certain  it  is  he  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  so  courteous  a  demand.  Accordingly,  in  the 
very  nick  of  time,  just  as  the  cabin-boy  had  gone 
after  a  coal  of  fire,  to  discharge  the  swivel,  a  cha- 
made  was  beat  on  the  rampart  by  the  only  drum  in 
the  ganison,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties; who,  notwithstanding  their  great  stomach  for 
fighting,  had  full  as  good  an  inclination  to  eat  a  quiet 
dinner  as  to  exchange  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses. 

Thus  did  this  impregnable  fortress  once  more  re- 
turn to  the  domination  of  their  High  Mightinesses; 
Scutz  and  his  garrison  of  twenty  men  were  allowed 
to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  the  vic- 
torious Peter,  who  was  as  generous  as  brave,  per- 
mitted them  to  keep  possession  of  all  their  arms  and 
ammunition — the  same  on  inspection  being  found  to- 
tally unfit  for  service,  having  long  rusted  in  the  ma- 
gazine of  the  fortress,  even  before  it  was  wrested  by 
the  Swedes  from  the  windy  Yon  Poffenburgh.  But 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  governor  was 
80  well  pleased  with  the  service  of  his  faithful  squire 
Yan  Corlear,  in  the  reduction  of  this  great  fortress, 
that  be  made  him  on  the  spot  lord  of  a  goodly  do- 
jnain  in  the  vicinity  of  New-Amsterdam— which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Coriear's  Hook  unto  this  very 
day. 

The  unexampled  liberality  of  the  valiant  Stnyvesant 
towards  the  Swedes,  occasioned  great  surprise  in  the 
city  of  New-Amsterdam — nay,  certain  of  those  factious 
individuals,  who  had  been  enlightened  by  the  political 


meetings  that  prevailed  during  the  days  of  William 
the  Testy,  but  who  had  not  dared  to  indulge  their 
meddlesome  habits  under  the  eye  of  their  present 
ruler,  now,  emboldened  by  his  absence,  dared  even 
to  give  vent  to  their  censures  in  the  street.  Murmurs 
were  heard  in  the  very  council-chamber  of  New-Ams- 
terdam ;  and  there  b  no  knowing  whether  they  might 
not  have  broken  out  into  downright  speeches  and  in- 
vectives, had  not  Peter  Stnyvesant  privately  sent  home 
his  walking  staff,  to  be  laid  as  a  mace  on  the  table  of 
tlie  council-chamber,  in  the  midst  of  his  counsellors; 
who,  like  wise  men,  took  the  hint,  and  for  ever  after 
held  their  peace. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Showing  the  great  advantage  that  the  aatbor  bat  over  his  reader 
in  time  of  tiattle — together  with  diTera  portenloiu  roovcmeDti; 
which  betolicn  that  something  terriUe  is  alxHit  to  happen. 

Like  as  a  mighty  alderman,  when  at  a  corporation 
feast  the  first  spoonful  of  turtle  soup  salutes  his  pa- 
late, feeb  his  impatient  appetite  but  tenfold  quickened, 
and  redoubles  his  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  tureen  ; 
while  lib  voracious  eyes,  projecting  from  hb  bead, 
roll  greedily  round,  devouring  every  thing  at  table — 
so  did  llie  mettlesome  Peter  Stnyvesant  feel  tliat  into- 
lerable hunger  for  martial  glory,  which  raged  wilhia 
hb  very  bowels,  inflamed  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Ca- 
simir,  and  nothing  could  allay  it  but  the  conquest  of 
all  New-Sweden.  No  sooner  therefore  had  he  secur- 
ed his  conquest,  than  he  stumped  resolutely  on,  flush- 
ed with  success,  to  gather  fresh  laureb  at  Fort  Chris- 
tina.' 

Thb  was  the  grand  Swedish  post,  establbhed  on  a 
small  river  (or,  as  it  b  improperly  termed,  creek)  of 
the  same  name;  and  here  that  crafty  governor  Jan 
Rbingh  lay  grimly  drawn  up,  like  a  gray-bearded 
spider  in  the  citadel  of  his  web. 

But  before  we  hurry  into  the  direful  scenes  that 
must  attend  the  meeting  of  two  such  potent  chieftains, 
it  b  advisable  that  we  pause  for  a  moment,  and  hold 
a  kind  of  wariike  council.  Battle  should  not  be  rush- 
ed into  precipitately  by  the  historian  and  hb  readers, 
any  more  than  by  (he  general  and  hb  soldiers.  The 
great  commanders  of  antiquity  never  engaged  the 
enemy  without  previously  preparing  the  nunds  of  their 
followers  by  animating  harangues;  spiriting  them  np 
to  heroic  feelings,  assuring  them  of  the  protection  of 
the  gods,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  confidence  in  the 
prowess  of  their  leaders.  So  the  historian  should 
awaken  the  attention  and  enlist  the  passions  of  liis 
readers;  and  having  set  them  all  on  fire  with  Uie  im- 
portance of  hb  subject,  be  should  put  himself  at  tlieir 
head,  flourish  hb  pen,  and  lead  them  on  to  the  tliick- 
est  of  the  fight. 

An  illustrious  example  of  thb  rule  may  be  seen  in 

>  This  is  at  present  a  flODriahing  town,  called  Christiana,  or 
Christeen,  abont  Uiirty-seven  miles  bom  Pbilade^hia,  oo  the 
post-nwd  to  Baltimore. 
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that  mirror  of  historians  the  immortal  Thucydides. 
Having  arrived  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
Msian  war,  one  of  his  commentators  observes  that 
"  Ite  sounds  the  charge  in  ail  the  disposition  and  spirit 
of  Homer.  He  catalogues  the  allies  on  Iwth  sides. 
He  awakens  our  expectations,  and  fast  engages  our 
attention.  All  mankind  are  concerned  in  the  import- 
»t  point  now  going  to  be  decided.  Endeavours  are 
Bade  to  disclose  futurity.  Heaven  itself  is  interested 
in  the  dispute.  The  earth  totters,  and  nature  seems 
to  labour  with  (lie  great  event.  Tliis  is  his  solemn 
snUime  manner  of  setting  out.  Thus  he  magnifles  a 
war  between  two,  as  Rapin  styles  them,  petty  states; 
and  thus  artfully  he  supports  a  little  subject  by  treat- 
ing it  in  a  great  and  noble  method." 

In  Kke  manner,  having  conducted  my  readers  into 
the  very  teeth  of  peril — having  followed  the  adventu- 
roos  Peter  and  his  band  into  foreign  regions — sur- 
nnnded  by  foes,  and  stunned  by  the  horrid  din  of  arms 
—at  this  important  moment,  while  darkness  and  doubt 
iang  o'er  each  coming  diapter,  I  hold  it  meet  to  ha- 
mgoe  them,  and  prepare  them  for  the  events  that 
are  to  CdUow. 

And  here  I  would  premise  one  great  advantage 
wiiidi,  as  the  historian,  I  possess  over  my  reader;  and 
thii  tt  is,  that  though  I  cannot  save  the  life  of  my  fa- 
voorite  hero,  nor  absolutely  contradict  the  event  of 
a  battle  (both  which  liberties,  though  often  taken  by 
the  French  writers  of  the  present  reign,  I  hold  to  be 
nt^eriy  unworthy  of  a  scrupuloos  historian),  yet  I 
on  DOW  and  then  make  him  bestow  on  his  enemy 
a  itardy  back  stroke  sufficient  to  fell  a  giant;  though, 
IB  booest  truth,  he  may  never  have  done  any  tiling 
«f  the  kind — or  I  can  drive  his  antagonbt  dear  round 
and  round  the  field,  as  did  Homer  make  that  fine 
feHow  Hector  scamper  like  a  poltroon  round  the  walls 
rf  Troy ;  (or  which,  if  ever  they  have  encountered  one 
another  in  the  Elysian  fields,  I'll  warrant  the  prince 
«f  poets  has  bad  to  make  the  most  humble  apology. 

I  am  aware  tliat  many  conscientious  readers  will 
he  ready  to  cry  out  "  foul  play ! "  whenever  I  render 
a  fittle  assistance  to  my  hero— but  I  consider  it  one  of 
Qnae  privileges  exercised  by  liistorians  of  all  ages — 
and  one  which  has  never  been  disputed.    In  fact,  an 
iiilMian  is,  as  it  were,  bound  in  honour  to  stand  by 
— ihe  fame  of  the  lallcr  is  enlnisteil  to  his 
111  it  is  his  duty  to  do  the  best  by  it  lie  can. 
s  there  a  general,  an  admiral,  or  any  other 
1 T,  who,  in  giving  an  account  of  any  Itattle 
IK  baa  louglit,  did  not  sorely  belabour  the  enemy; 
andllave  no  doubt  that,  had  my  heroes  writ  ten  the 
r  of  their  own  achievements,  they  would  have 
t  much  harder  blows  than  any  that  I  shall  re- 
Standing  forth,  therefore,  as  the  guardian  of 
thett  fame,  it  behoves  me  to  do  tbein  the  same  justice 
they  would  have  done  themselves;  and  if  I  happen  to 
fce  a  little  hard  upon  the  Swedes,  I  give  free  leave  to 
■y  of  tlieir  descendants,  who  may  write  a  history  of 
•estate  of  Delaware,  to  lake  fair  retaliation,  and 
^ttour  Peter  Stuyvesant  as  hard  as  they  please. 


Therefore  stand  by  for  broken  beads  and  bloody 
noses ! — My  pen  hath  long  itched  for  a  battle — siege 
after  siege  have  I  carried  on  without  blows  or  blood- 
shed ;  but  now  I  have  at  length  got  a  chance,  and  I 
vow  to  Heaven  and  St  Nicholas,  that,  let  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  times  say  what  they  please,  neither  Sallust, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Polybius,  nor  any  other  historian,  did 
ever  record  a  fiercer  fight  than  that  in  which  my  va- 
liant chieftains  are  now  about  to  engage. 

And  you,  oh  most  excellent  readers,  whom,  for 
your  faithfiil  adherence,  I  could  cherish  in  the  warm- 
est corner  of  my  heart — be  not  uneasy — trust  the 
fate  of  onr  favourite  Stuyvesant  to  me— for  by  the 
rood,  come  what  may,  I'll  stick  by  Hardkopping  Piet 
to  the  last.  I'll  make  him  drive  about  these  losels 
vile,  as  did  the  renowned  Launcelot  of  the  Lake  a  herd 
of  recreant  Cornish  knights — and  if  he  does  fall,  let 
me  never  draw  my  pen  to  fight  another  battle,  in 
behalf  of  a  brave  man,  if  I  don't  make  these  lubberly 
Swedes  pay  for  it. 

No  sooner  had  Peter  Stuyvesant  arrived  before  Fort 
Christina  than  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  intrench 
himself,  and  immediately  on  running  his  first  parallel, 
dispatched  Anthony  Van  Corkar  to  summon  the  fort- 
ress to  surrender.  Van  Corlear  was  received  with 
all  due  formality,  hood\iinked  at  the  portal,  and  con- 
ducted through  a  pestiferous  smell  of  salt  fish  and 
onions  to  the  citadel,  asubstantial  hut  built  of  pine  logs. 
His  eyes  were  here  uncovered,  and  he  found  himself 
in  tlie  august  presence  of  Governor  Risingh.  Tliis 
chieftain,  as  I  have  before  noted,  was  a  very  giantly 
man;  and  was  clad  in  a  coarse  blue  coat,  strapped 
round  the  waist  with  a  leathern  belt,  which  caused  tlie 
enormous  skirts  and  pockets  to  set  off  with  a  very  war- 
like sweep.  His  ponderous  legs  were  cased  in  a  pair 
of  foxy-coloured  jack  boots,  and  he  was  straddling  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Colossns  of  Rhodes,  before  a  bit  of 
broken  looking-glass,  shaving  himself  with  a  villan- 
ously  dull  razor.  This  afflicting  operation  caused 
him  to  make  a  series  of  horrible  grimaces,  that  height- 
ened exceedingly  the  grisly  terrors  of  his  visage.  On 
Anthony  Van  Corlear's  being  announced,  the  grim 
oommamder  paused  for  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  his  most  hard-favoured  contortions,  and  after  eye- 
ing him  askance  over  the  shoulder,  with  a  kind  of 
snarling  grin  on  his  countenance,  resumed  his  labours 
at  the  glass. 

This  iron  harvest  being  reaped,  he  tamed  once 
more  to  the  trumpeter,  and  demanded  the  purport  of 
his  errand.  Anthony  Van  Corlear  delivered  in  a  few 
words,  being  a  kind  of  short-hand  speaker,  a  long 
message  from  his  excellency,  recounting  the  whole 
history  of  the  province,  with  a  recapitulation  of  griev- 
ances, and  enumeration  of  claims,  and  concluding 
with  a  peremptory  demand  of  instant  surrender; 
which  done,  he  turned  aside,  took  Ids  nose  between 
his  thumb  and  finger,  and  blew  a  tremendous  blast, 
not  unlike  the  flourish  of  a  trumpet  of  defiance — 
which  it  had  doubtless  learned  from  a  long  and  iuti- 
t  male  neighbourhood  with  that  melodious  instrument. 
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Governor  Risingh  heard  him  tlirougb,  trnmpet 
and  all,  but  with  infinite  impatience;  leaning  at 
times,  as  was  his  asual  costom,  on  the  pommel  of  his 
sword,  and  at  times  twirling  a  huge  steel  watch- 
chain,  or  snapping  liis  flrtgers.  Van  Corlear  having 
finbhed,  he  bluntly  replied,  that  Peter  Sluyvesant  and 
his  summons  might  go  to  tlie  d 1,  whither  he  hop- 
ed to  send  him  and  his  crew  of  ragamuffins  before 
supper -time.  Then  unsheathing  his  brass-bilted 
sword,  and  throwing  away  the  scabbard — "'Fore 
gad,"  quod  he,  "but  I  will  not  sheathe  thee  again 
until  I  make  a  scabbard  of  the  smoke-dried  leathern 
hide  of  this  nmagate  Dutchman."  Then  having 
flung  a  fierce  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  his  adversary, 
by  the  lips  of  his  messenger,  the  latter  was  reconduct- 
ed to  the  portal,  with  all  the  ceremonious  civility  dne 
to  the  trumpeter,  squire,  and  ambassador  of  so  great 
a  commander;  and  l)eing  again  unblinded,  was  cour- 
teously dismissed  with  a  tweak  of  the  nose,  to  assist 
him  in  recollecting  liis  message. 

No  sooner  did  the  gallant  Peter  receive  this  inso- 
lent reply  tlian  he  let  fly  a  tremendous  volley  of  red- 
hot  execrations,  that  would  infallibly  have  battered 
down  the  fortifications,  and  blown  up  the  powder 
magazine,  about  the  ears  of  the  fiery  Swede,  had  not 
the  ramparts  been  remarkably  strong,  and  the  maga- 
zine bomb-proof.  Perceiving  that  the  works  with- 
stood this  terrific  blast,  and  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible (as  it  really  was  in  those  unphilosophic  days) 
to  carry  on  a  war  witli  words,  he  ordered  his  merry 
men  all  to  prepare  for  an  immediate  assault.  But 
here  a  strange  murmur  broke  out  among  bis  troops, 
beginning  with  the  tribe  of  the  Van  Bummels,  those 
valiant  trencher-men  of  the  Bronx,  and  spreading 
from  man  to  man,  accompanied  with  certain  mutinous 
looks  and  discontented  murmurs.  For  once  in  his 
life,  and  only  for  once,  did  tlie  great  Peter  turn  pale, 
for  he  verily  thought  his  warriors  were  going  to  folter 
in  this  hour  of  perilous  trial,  and  thus  to  tarnish  for 
ever  the  fame  of  the  province  of  New-Netherlands. 

Bat  soon  did  he  discover,  to  his  great  joy,  that  in 
this  suspicion  he  deeply  wronged  this  most  undatmt- 
ed  army;  for  the  cause  of  this  agitation  and  uneasiness 
simply  was,  that  the  hour  of  dinner  was  at  hand, 
and  it  would  have  almost  broken  tlie  hearts  of  Uiese 
regular  Dutch  warriors  to  have  broken  in  upon  the 
invariable  routine  of  their  habits.  Beside,  it  was  an 
established  rule  among  our  ancestors  always  to  fight 
upon  a  full  stomach;  and  to  this  may  be  doubtless 
attributed  the  circumstance  that  they  came  to  he  so 
renowned  in  arms. 

And  now  are  the  hearty  men  of  the  Manhalloes, 
and  their  no  less  hearty  comrades,  all  lustily  engaged 
under  the  trees,  buffeting  stoutly  with  the  contents  of 
their  wallets,  and  taking  such  affectionate  embraces 
of  their  canteens  and  pottles,  as  though  they  verily 
believed  they  were  to  be  the  last.  And  as  I  foresee 
we  shall  liave  hot  work  in  a  page  or  two,  I  advise 
my  readers  to  do  the  same,  Cw  which  purpose  I  will 
bring  this  chapter  to  a  dose;  giving  them  my  word 


of  honour,  that  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  this 
armistice  to  surprise,  or  in  any  wise  molest,  the  honest 
Nederlanders,  while  at  their  vigorous  repast. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Containing  tlie  most  bocrible  battle  ever  recorded  in  poetry  or 
prose ;  with  tlie  admirable  exploits  of  Peter  the  Headstrong. 

"  Now  had  the  Dutchmen  snatched  a  huge  repast," 
aitd  finding  themselves  wonderfully  encouraged  and 
animated  thereby,  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Expec- 
tation, says  the  writer  of  the  Stoyvesant  manuscript 
—Expectation  now  stood  on  stilts.  The  world  AMrgot 
to  turn  round,  or  rather  stood  still,  tiiat  it  might  wit- 
ness the  affray ;  like  a  roand-bellied  alderman,  watch- 
mg  the  combat  of  two  chivalric  flies  upon  his  jerkbi. 
The  eyes  of  all  mankind,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  were 
turned  upon  Fort  Christina.  The  sun,  like  a  little 
man  in  a  crowd  at  a  puppet-show,  scampered  about 
the  heavens,  poppuig  his  head  here  and  there,  and 
endeavouring  to  get  a  peep  between  the  unmannerly 
clouds,  that  obtruded  themselves  in  his  way.  The 
hbtorians  filled  their  inkhorns — the  poets  went  with- 
out their  dinners,  either  that  they  might  buy  paper 
and  goose-quills,  or  because  they  could  not  get  any 
thing  to  eat— Antiquity  scowled  sulkily  out  of  its 
grave,  to  see  itself  outdone— while  even  Posterity 
stood  mute,  gazing  in  gaping  ecstasy  of  retrospection 
on  the  eventful  field. 

The  immortal  deities,  who  whilom  had  seen  ser- 
vice at  the  "affair"  of  Troy— now  monnted  their 
fealher^jcd  clouds,  and  sailed  over  the  plain,  or 
mingled  among  the  combatants  in  different  disguises, 
all  itching  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  Jupiter  sent  off 
bis  thmideibolt  to  a  noted  coppersmith,  to  have  it 
furbished  up  for  the  direful  occasion.  Venus  swore 
by  her  chastity  she  would  patronize  the  Swedes,  and 
in  semblance  of  a  blear-eyed  trail  paraded  the  battle- 
ments of  Fort  Christina,  accompanied  by  Diana,  as  a 
sergeant's  widow,  of  cracked  reputation — The  noted 
bully,  Mars,  stu<±  two  horse-pistols  into  his  belt, 
sliouldered  a  rusty  firelock,  and  gallantly  swaggered 
at  their  elbow,  as  a  drunken  corporal — while  ApoUo 
trudged  in  their  rear,  as  a  bandy-legged  fifer,  playing 
most  villanously  out  of  tune. 

On  the  oUier  side,  the  ox-eyed  Juno,  who  bad 
gained  a  pair  of  black  eyes  over  night,  in  one  of 
her  curtain  lectures  with  old  Jupiter,  displayed  her 
haughty  beauties  on  a  ba^age-waggon— Minerva,  as 
a  brawny  gin-sutUer,  tucked  up  her  skirts,  brandisbed 
her  fists,  and  swore  most  heroically,  in  exceeding 
bad  Dutch  (having  but  lately  studied  the  language), 
by  way  of  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers ;  while 
Vulcan  halted  as  a  club -fooled  blacksmith,  lately 
prompted  to  be  a  captain  of  militia.  All  was  silent 
horror,  or  bustUng  preparation :  war  reared  his  horrid 
lh»nt,  gnashed  loud  his  iron  fangs,  and  shook  his 
du-eful  crest  of  bristling  bayonets. 

And  now  the  mighty  chieftains  marshalled  out  their 
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hosU.  Here  stood  sloat  Risingh,  firm  as  a  thousaad 
radu — ^inomslcd  with  stockades,  and  intrenched  to 
the  chin  in  mad  batteries.  His  valiant  soldiery  lined 
tbe  breast-work  in  grim  array,  each  having  his  mus- 
tachios  fiercely  greased,  and  his  hair  pomatumed 
bKfc,  and  queued  so  stiffly,  that  he  grinned  above  tbe 
mnpans  like  a  grisly  death's  head. 

There  came  on  the  uitrepid  Peter — his  brows  knit, 
his  teeth  aet,  bis  fists  clindied,  almost  breatliing  forth 
rgiomes  of  smoke,  so  fierce  was  the  fire  that  raged 
within  his  bosom.  His  faithful  squire  Van  Corlear 
tradged  valiantly  at  his  heels,  with  his  trumpet  gor- 
ttouAj  bedeckel  with  red  and  yellow  ribands,  the 
remembrances  of  his  fair  mistresses  at  the  Mao- 
hMtoes.  Then  came  waddling  on  the  sturdy  chivalry 
et  tbe  Hitdson.  There  were  the  Van  Wycks,  and 
the  Van  Dycks,  and  the  Ten  Eycks — the  Van  Nesses, 
tbe  Van  Tassels,  the  Van  Grolls;  the  Van  Hoesens, 
the  Tan  Giesons,  and  the  Van  Blarcoms — the  Van 
Warts,  tbe  Van  Winkles,  the  Van  Dams;  the  Van 
Pdls,  the  Van  Rippers,  and  tlie  Van  Brunts.  There 
vere  the  Van  Homes,  the  Van  Hooks,  the  Van  Bun- 
idiotens;  tbe  Van  Gelders,  the  Van  Arsdales,  and 
the  Van  Bonunels;  the  Vander  Bells,  the  Vander 
Boofe,  the  Vander  Voorts,  the  Vander  Lyns,  tlie 
Vander  Pools,  and  the  Vander  Spiegels — there  came 
Ike  Uof&nans,  the  Hooghlands,  tbe  Hoppers,  the  Clop- 
fta,  the  Ryclunans,  the  Dyckmans,  the  Hogehooms, 
Uie  HosebotHns,  tbe  Ootbouts,  the  Quackenbosses,  tbe 
Boerbacfcs,  the  Garrebrantzs,  the  Bensons,  tbe  Brou- 
vm,  the  Watdrons,  the  Onderdonks,  the  Varra  Van- 
gets,  (he  Sdiermerhorns,  the  Stoutenbargs,  the  Brin- 
keibaiG^  the  Bontecons,  the  Knickerbockers,  the 
HiKkslFassers,  the  Ten  Breecheses  and  the  Tongli 
Ateeeheses,  with  a  host  more  of  worthies,  whose 
oasMs  are  too  crabbed  to  be  written,  or  if  they  could 
be  writlHH,  it  would  be  impossible  for  man  to  utter- 
all  iirtified  with  a  mighty  dinner,  and  to  use  the  words 
•(  a  great  Dutch  poet, 

"Brimfol  ot  wrath  and  cabbage! " 

Far  an  instant  the  mighty  Peter  paused  in  the 
nndst  of  bis  career,  and  mounting  on  a  stump,  ad- 
dressed liis  troops  in  elo(|ueiit  Low  Dulcli,  cxiioiling 
(hem  lo  %lit  like  duyvels,  and  assuring  llierii  that  if 
they  conquered,  liiey  sliould  gel  plenty  of  booty— if 
Ifcey  fell,  they  should  be  allowed  the  satisfaction, 
»kile  dying,  of  reflecting  tliat  it  was  in  the  service  of 
Uwr  country — and  after  they  were  dead,  of  seeing 
their  names  inscribed  in  the  temple  of  renown,  and 
banikd  down,  in  company  with  all  the  other  great 
■CO  of  tlie  year,  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. — 
Fiully,  he  swore  lo  lliein,  on  the  word  of  a  governor 
(and  they  knew  him  loo  well  to  doubt  it  for  a  mo- 
Bent),  dial  if  he  caught  any  mother's  son  of  them 
iMking  pale,  or  playing  craven,  he  would  curry  his 
Vde  till  be  made  him  run  out  of  it  like  a  snake  in 
^ring  time. — Then  logging  out  his  trusty  sabre,  he 
^Bndished  it  three  iimes  over  iiis  head,  ordered  Van 
Caiear  to  sound  a  duurge,  and  shouting  the  words 


"St  Nicholas  and  the  Manhattoes!"  courageously 
dadied  forwards.  His  warlike  followers,  who  bad 
employed  the  interval  in  lifting  their  pipes,  instantly 
stuck  them  in  their  mouths,  gave  a  furious  puff,  and 
charged  gallantly,  under  cover  of  the  smoke. 

The  Swedish  garrison,  ordered  by  the  cunning  Ri- 
singh  not  to  fire  until  they  could  distinguish  the 
whites  of  their  assailants'  eyes,  stood  in  horrid  silence 
on  the  covert-way,  until  the  eager  Dutchmen  bad  as- 
cended (he  glacis.  Then  did  they  pour  into  them 
such  a  tremendous  volley,  that  the  very  hills  quaked 
around,  and  were  terrified  even  unto  an  incontinence 
of  water,  insomuch  lliat  certain  springs  burst  forth 
from  their  sides,  which  continue  to  run  unto  the  pre- 
sent day.  Not  a  Dutchman  but  would  have  bitten 
tbe  dust  beneath  that  dreadful  fire,  had  not  tbe  pro- 
tecting Minerva  kindly  taken  care  that  the  Swedes 
sliould,  one  and  all,  observe  tlieir  usual  custom  of 
shutting  their  eyes  and  turning  away  their  heads  at 
the  moment  of  discharge. 

Tbe  Swedes  followed  up  their  fire  by  leaping  the 
counterscarp,  and  falling  tooth  and  nail  upon  the  foe 
with  furious  outcries.  And  now  miglit  be  seen  pro- 
digies of  valour,  of  which  neither  history  nor  song 
have  ever  recorded  a  parallel.  Here  was  beheld  the 
sturdy  Stoffel  Brinkerhoff  brandishing  his  lus(y  quao 
ler-slaff,  like  the  terrible  giant  Blanderon  his  oak  tree 
(for  be  scorned  to  carry  any  other  weapon),  and 
drumming  a  horrific  tune  upon  the  heads  of  whole 
squadrons  of  Swedes.  There  were  the  crafty  Van 
Kortlandts,  posted  at  a  distance,  like  the  Locrian  ar- 
chers of  yore,  and  plying  it  most  potently  with  the 
long-bow,  for  which  they  were  so  justly  renowned. 
At  another  place  were  collected  on  a  rising  knoll  the 
valiant  men  of  Sing-Sing,  who  assisted  marvellously 
in  the  fight,  by  chanting  forth  the  great  song  of 
St  Nicholas;  but  as  to  tbe  Gardeniers  of  Hudson,  they 
were  absent  from  the  battle,  having  been  sent  out  on 
a  marauding  party,  to  lay  waste  (he  neighbouring 
water-melon  patches.  In  a  different  part  of  the  field 
might  be  seen  the  Van  Grolls  of  Anthony's  Nose; 
but  they  were  horribly  perplexed  in  a  defile  between 
two  little  hills,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  their  noses. 
There  were  the  Van  Bunschotens  of  Nyack  and  Ka- 
kiat,  so  renowned  for  kicking  witli  their  left  foot;  but 
their  skill  availed  them  little  at  present,  being  s^ort 
of  wind  in  consequence  of  the  hearty  dinner  they  had 
eaten,  and  Ihey  would  irretrievably  have  been  put  to 
rout  had  they  not  been  reinforced  by  a  gallant  coipa 
of  voltigeurs,  composed  of  the  Hoppers,  who  advan- 
ced to  tlieir  assistance  nimbly  on  one  foot.  Nor  must 
I  omit  to  mention  the  incomparable  achievements  of 
Antliony  Van  Corlear,  who,  for  a  good  quarter  of  an 
hour,  waged  stubborn  fight  with  a  little  pursy  Swe- 
dish drummer,  whose  hide  he  drummed  most  ma- 
gnificently; and  had  he  not  come  into  (M  battle  with 
no  other  weapon  but  bis  trumpet,  would  infallibly 
have  put  him  to  an  untimely  end. 

But  now  the  combat  thickened. — On  came  the 
mighty  Jambua  Varra  Vanger  and  the  fighting  men 
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of  the  Wallaboat;  after  them  thundered  the  Van 
Pelts  of  Esopus,  together  witli  the  Yan  Rippers  and 
the  Van  Brunts,  bearing  down  all  before  them — then 
the  Say  Dams,  and  the  Van  Dams,  pressing  forward 
with  many  a  blustering  oath,  at  the  head  of  tlie  war- 
riors of  Hell -gate,  clad  in  their  thunder  and  light- 
ning gabardines;  and  lastly,  the  standard-bearers  and 
body-guards  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  bearing  the  great 
beaver  of  the  Manhatloes. 

And  now  commenced  the  horrid  din,  the  desperate 
struggle,  the  maddening  ferocity,  tlie  frantic  despera- 
tion, the  confusion  and  self-abandonment  of  war. 
Dutchman  and  Swede  commingled,  tugged,  panted, 
and  blowed.  The  heavens  were  darkened  with  a 
tempest  of  missives.  Bang !  went  the  guns— whack ! 
went  the  broad-swords — thump !  went  the  cudgels- 
crash  !  went  the  musket-stocks — ^blows — kicks — cufB 
— scratches — black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  swelling 
the  horrors  of  the  scene !  Thick-tliwack,  cut  and 
hack,  helter-skelter,  higgledy-piggledy,  hurty-burly, 
head  over  heels,  rough  and  tumble ! — Dunder  and 
blixum !  swore  the  Dutclunen— splitter  and  splutter ! 
cried  the  Swedes— Storm  the  works!  shouted  llard- 
kopping  Peter- Are  the  mine !  roared  stout  Risingh 
— Tanu-ra-ra-ra !  twanged  the  trumpet  of  Anthony 
Yan  Corlear— until  all  voice  and  sound  became  unin- 
telligible—grunts of  pain,  yells  of  fury,  and  shouts  of 
triumph  mingling  ui  one  hideous  clamour.  The  earth 
shook  as  if  struck  with  a  paralytic  stroke— Trees 
shrunk  aghast,  and  withered  at  the  sight— Rocks 
burrowed  in  the  ground  like  rabbits, — and  even 
Glurislina  Creek  turned  from  its  course,  and  ran  up  a 
mountain  m  breathless  terror ! 

Long  hung  the  conquest  doubtful,  for  though  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  sent  by  the  "  cloud-compelling 
Jove,"  in  some  measure  cooled  their  ardour,  as  doth 
a  backet  of  water  tlirown  on  a  group  of  lighting  mas- 
tiff, yet  did  they  but  pause  for  a  moment,  to  return 
with  tenfold  fury  to  the  charge,  belabouring  each 
other  witli  Uack  and  bloody  bruises.  Just  at  tliis 
juncture  was  seen  a  vast  and  dense  column  of  smoke, 
slowly  rolling  towards  the  scene  of  battle,  which  for 
a  while  made  even  the  furious  combatants  to  stay 
their  arms  in  mute  astonishment — but  the  wmd  for  a 
moment  dispersuig  the  murky  cloud,  from  the  midst 
thereof  emerged  the  flaunting  banner  of  tlie  immortal 
Michael  Paw.  This  noble  chieftain  came  fearlessly 
on,  leading  a  solid  phalanx  of  oyster-fed  Pavonians, 
who  had  remained  behind,  partly  as  a  corps  de  ri- 
serve,  and  partly  to  digest  the  enormous  dinner  they 
had  eaten.  These  sturdy  yeomen ,  nothing  daunted,  did 
trudge  manfully  forward,  smoking  their  pipes  with 
outrageous  vigour,  so  as  to  raise  the  awful  cloud  that 
has  been  mentioned;  but  marching  exceedingly  slow, 
being  short  of  leg,  and  of  great  rotundity  in  the  belt. 

And  now  the  protecting  deities  of  the  army  of  New- 
Amsterdam  having  unthinkingly  left  tlie  Geld  and 
slept  into  a  neighbouring  tavern  to  refresh  themselves 
with  a  pot  of  beer,  a  direful  catastrophe  had  well  nigh 
chanced  to  befiall  the  Nederlanders.  Scarcely  had  the 


myrmidons  of  the  puissant  Paw  attahied  the  front  of 
battle,  before  the  Swedes,  instructed  by  the  cunning 
Risingh,  levelled  a  shower  of  blows  full  at  their  to- 
bacco-pipes. Astounded  at  this  unexpected  assault, 
and  totally  discomflled  at  seeing  their  pipes  broken, 
the  valiant  Dutchmen  fell  in  vast  confusion — already 
they  begin  to  fly— like  a  frightened  drove  of  unwieldy 
elephants  they  throw  their  own  army  in  an  uproar, 
bearing  down  a  whole  legion  of  little  Hoppers — the 
sacred  baimer  on  which  is  blazoned  the  gigantic  oys- 
ter of  Communipaw  is  trampled  in  the  dirt.  The 
Swedes  pluck  up  new  spirits,  and  pressing  on  their 
rear,  apply  their  feet  a  parte  paste  with  a  vigour  that 
prodigiously  accelerates  their  motions — nor  doth  the 
renowned  Paw  himself  fail  to  receive  divers  grievous 
and  dishonourable  visitations  of  shoe-leather. 

But  what,  oh  muse !  was  the  rage  of  the  gallant 
Peter,  when  from  afar  he  saw  his  army  yield?  With 
a  voice  of  thunder  did  he  roar  after  his  recreant  war- 
riors. The  men  of  the  Manhattoes  plucked  up  new 
courage  when  they  heard  their  leader — or  ratlier  they 
dreaded  his  fierce  displeasure,  of  which  they  stood  in 
more  awe  than  of  all  the  Swedes  in  Christendom — 
But  the  daring  Peter,  not  waiting  for  (heir  aid,  plung- 
ed, sword  in  hand,  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe.  Then 
did  he  dkplay  some  such  incredible  achievements  as 
have  never  been  known  since  the  miraculous  days  of 
the  giants.  Wherever  he  went  the  enemy  shrunk 
before  him. — With  fierce  impetuosity  he  ])ushed  for- 
ward, driving  tlie  Swedes,  like  dogs,  into  their  own 
ditch ;  but  as  he  fearlessly  advanced,  the  foe  thronged 
in  his  rear,  and  hung  upon  his  flank  with  fearful  pe- 
ril. At  one  tune  a  crafty  Swede,  advancing  warily 
on  one  side,  drove  his  dastard  sword  full  at  the  hero's 
heart ;  but  the  protecting  power  tliat  watches  over  the 
safely  of  all  great  and  good  men,  tumed.a$ide  the  hos- 
tile blade,  and  directed  it  to  a  side-iH)cket,  where  re- 
posed an  enormous  iron  tobacco-box,  endowed,  like 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  with  supernatural  powers — no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  its  being  piously  decorated 
with  a  portrait  of  the  blessed  St  N  icholas.  Thus  was 
the  dreadful  blow  repelled,  but  not  without  occasion- 
ing to  the  great  Peter  a  fearful  loss  of  wind. 

Like  as  a  furious  bear,  when  gored  by  cure,  turns 
Qercely  round,  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  springs  upon 
the  foe,  so  did  our  hero  turn  upon  (he  treacherous 
Swede.  The  miserable  varlet  sought  in  flight  for 
safety— but  the  active  Peter,  seizing  him  by  an  im- 
measurable queue  that  dangled  from  his  head — "  Ah, 
whoreson  caterpillar!"  roared  he,  "here  is  wliat 
sliall  make  dog's  meat  of  thee!"  So  saying,  he 
whirled  his  trusty  sword,  and  made  a  blow  that 
would  have  decapitated  him,  but  that  the  pitying  steel 
struck  short,  and  shaved  the  queue  for  ever  from  his 
crown.  At  this  very  moment  a  cunning  arquebusier, 
perched  on  (he  summit  of  a  neighbouring  mound, 
levelled  his  deadly  instrument,  and  would  have  sent 
the  gallant  Stuyvesant  a  wailing  gliost  to  haunt  the 
Stygian  shore — had  not  the  watqhful  Minerva,  who 
had  just  stopped  to  tie  up  her  garter,  seen  the  great 
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peri  of  her  faroorite  chief,  and  dispatched  oM  Boreas 
with  big  bello'ws,  who  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  jast 
IS  the  match  descended  to  the  pan,  gave  such  a  lucky 
libst,  as  blew  all  the  priming  from  the  touch-hole! 

Thus  waged  the  horrid  fight— when  the  stout 
Risingb,  surveying  the  battle  from  the  top  of  a  little 
nrelin,  perceived  his  faithful  troops  banged,  beaten, 
and  kicked  by  the  invindUe  Peter.  Language  can- 
nol  describe  the  choler  with  which  he  was  seized  at 
ibe  sight— be  only  stopped  for  a  moment  to  disburthen 
himself  of  five  thousand  anathemas;  and  then  draw- 
in;  big  felchion  straddled  down  to  the  field  of  combat, 
viUi  some  such  thundering  strides  as  Jupiter  is  said 
br  Hfsiod  to  have  taken  when  he  strode  down  the 
spheres,  to  hurl  his  thunderbolu  at  the  Titans. 

No  sooner  did  these  two  rival  heroes  come  face  to 
face  than  they  each  made  a  prodigious  start,  such  as 
is  made  by  your  most  experienced  stage  champions. 
Then  did  tliey  regard  each  other  for  a  moment  with 
bitter  aspect,  like  two  furious  ram  cats  on  the  very 
point  of  a  clapper-clawing.    Then  did  they  throw 
Ibemselves  into  one  attitude,  then  into  another,  strik- 
ing their  swords  on  the  ground,  first  on  the  right  side, 
dxn  on  the  left— at  last  at  it  they  went  with  incredible 
ierodty.  Words  cannot  tell  the  prodigies  of  strength 
and  valour  displayed  on  this  direful  encounter — an 
OKDunter  compared  to  which  the  far-famed  battles 
of  Ajax  with  Hector,  of  Mneas  with  Turnns,  Orlando 
with  Rodomont,  Guy  of  Warwick  with  Colbrand  the 
Dane,  or  of  that  renowned  Welsh  Knight,  Sir  Owen 
«f  the  Mountains,  with  the  giant  Guylon,  were  all 
gentle  sports  and  holiday  recreations.    At  length  the 
Tafiam  Peter,  watching  his  opportunity,  aimed  a  blow, 
vilh  the  full  inlentioo  of  cleaving  his  adversary  to  the 
very  chine ;  but  Risingh,  nimbly  raising  his  sword, 
warded  it  off  so  narrowly,  that  glancing  on  one  side, 
it  shaved  away  a  huge  canteen  that  he  always  carried 
nrnog  on  one  side;  thence  pursuing  its  trenchant 
enone,  it  severed  off  a  deep  coat  pocket,  stored  with 
btead  and  dieese — all  which  dainties  rolling  among 
the  amaies,  occasioned  a  fearful  scrambling  between 
the  Swed^  and  Dutchmen,  and  made  the  general 
haltie  to  wax  ten  times  more  furious  than  ever. 

EmageA  to  see  his  miUtary  stores  thus  wofnlly  laid 
WMe,  the  stout  Risingh,  collecting  all  his  forces, 
liaad  a  mighty  blow  full  at  the  hero's  crest.  In  vam 
41  Kb  Berce  little  cocked  hat  oppose  its  course;  the 
Wlgateel  dove  through  the  stubborn  ram  beaver, 
wi  wiwild  infallibly  have  cracked  bis  crown,  but  that 
fclilril  was  of  such  adamantine  hardness,  tliat  the 
t  'weapon  shivered  into  pieces,  shedding  a  thou- 
s,  like  beams  of  glory,  round  his  grisly  vi- 


had  he  not  been  received  into  a  cushion  softer  than 
velvet,  which  Providence,  or  Minerva,  or  St  Nicholas, 
or  some  kindly  cow  had  benevolently  prepared  for 
his  reception. 

The  furious  Risingh,  in  despite  oftltat  noble  maxim, 
cherished  by  all  true  knights,  that  "  fair  play  is  a 
jewel,"  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the  hero's  fall; 
but  just  as  he  was  stooping  to  give  the  fatal  blow,  the 
ever  vigilant  Peter  bestowed  liim  a  sturdy  thwack 
over  the  sconce  with  his  wooden  leg,  that  set  some 
dozen  chimes  of  bells  ringing  triple  bob-majors  in  his 
cerebellum.  The  bewildered  Swede  staggered  with 
the  blow,  and  in  the  mean  tune  the  wary  Peter  espy- 
ing a  pocket  pistol  lying  hard  by  (which  had  dropped 
from  the  wallet  of  his  faithful  squire  and  trumpeter 
Yan  Corlear  during  his  furious  encounter  with  the 
drummer)  discharged  it  fall  at  the  head  of  the  reeling 
RisingI) — Let  not  my  reader  mistake — it  was  not  a 
murderous  weapon  loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  but 
a  little  sturdy  stone  pottle,  charged  to  the  muzzle 
with  a  double  dram  of  true  Dutch  courage,  which  the 
knowing  Van  Corlear  always  carried  about  him  by 
way  of  replenishing  his  valour.  The  hideous  missive 
sung  through  the  air,  and  true  to  its  course,  as  was 
the  fragment  of  a  rock  discharged  at  Hector  by  bully 
Ajax,  encountered  the  head  of  the  gigantic  Swede 
with  matchless  violence. 

This  heaven-directed  blow  decided  the  battle.  The 
ponderous  pericranium  of  General  Jan  Risingh  sunk 
upon  his  breast;  his  knees  tottered  under  him;  a 
death-like  torpor  seized  upon  his  frame,  and  he  tum- 
bled to  the  earth  with  such  tremendous  violence,  that 
old  Pluto  started  with  affright,  lest  he  should  have 
broken  through  the  roof  of  his  infernal  palace. 

His  fall  was  the  signal  of  defeat  and  victory- The 
Swedes  gave  way — the  Dutch  pressed  forward;  the 
former  took  to  their  heels,  the  latter  hotly  pursued. 
—Some  entered  with  them,  pell-mell,  through  the 
sally-port— others  stormed  tlie  bastion,  and  others 
scrambled  over  the  curtain.  Thus  in  a  liitle  while 
the  fortress  of  Fort  Christina,  which,  like  another 
Troy,  had  stood  a  siege  of  full  ten  hours,  was  carried 
by  assault,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  on  either 
side.  Victory,  in  the  likeness  of  a  gigantic  ox-fly, 
sat  perched  upon  the  cocked  hat  of  the  gallant  Stuy- 
vesant,  and  it  was  declared,  by  all  the  writers  whom 
he  hired  to  write  the  history  of  his  expedition,  that 
on  this  memorable  day  he  gained  a  sufTicient  quantity 
of  glory  to  unmortalize  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  heroes 
in  Christendom! 


with  the  blow,  the  valiant  Peter  reeled, 
wp  bis  eyes,  and  beheld  fifty  thousand  suns, 
moons  and  stars,  dancing  about  the  firma- 
lengtb,  missing  his  footing,  by  reason  of  his 
llg,  down  be  came  on  his  seat  of  honour, 
I  ttiA  that  shook  the  snrrounduig  hills,  and 
MUBIttj  hare  wrecked  his  anatomical  system, 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

In  which  the  author  and  the  reader,  while  reposing  after  the  battle, 
fan  into  a  very  grave  discourse— after  which  is  recorded  the 
conduct  of  Peter  stufTesanl  after  bis  victory. 

Thanks  to  St  Nicholas,  we  have  safely  finished 
this  tremendous  battle :  let  us  sit  down,  my  worthy 
reader,  and  cool  oursdves,  for  I  am  in  a  prodigious 
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sweat  and  agitation— Traly  this  fighting  of  battles  is 
hot  \rark. !  and  if  your  great  commanders  did  but 
know  what  troul^e  they  give  their  historians,  they 
would  not  have  the  conscience  to  achieve  so  many 
horrible  victories.  But  methinks  I  hear  my  reader 
complain,  that  throughout  this  boasted  battle  there 
is  not  tlie  least  slaughter,  nor  a  single  individual 
maimed,  if  we  except  the  aniiappy  Swede,  who  was 
shorn  of  his  queue  by  the  trenchant  blade  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant;  all  which,  he  observes,  is  a  great  outrage 
on  probability,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  interest  of 
the  narration. 

This  is  certainly  an  objection  of  no  little  moment, 
but  it  arises  entirely  from  the  obscurity  that  enve- 
\opes  the  remote  periods  of  time  about  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  write.  Thus,  though  doubtless,  from 
the  importance  of  the  object,  and  the  prowess  of  the 
parties  concerned,  there  must  have  been  terrible  car- 
nage, and  prodigies  of  valour  displayed  before  the 
walls  of  Christina;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  I  have 
consulted  every  history,  manuscript  and  tradition^ 
touching  this  memorable  though  long-forgotten  battle, 
I  cannot  find  mention  made  of  a  single  man  killed  or 
wonnded  in  the  whole  affair. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  owing  to  the  extreme  mo- 
desty of  our  forefathers,  who,  like  their  descendants, 
were  never  prone  to  vaunt  of  their  achievemenis ;  but 
it  is  a  virtue  that  places  their  liislorian  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing predicament;  for,  having  promised  my 
readers  a  hideous  and  unparalleled  battle,  and  having 
worked  them  up  into  a  warlike  and  blood-thirsty  state 
of  mind;  to  put  them  off  without  any  havoc  and 
slaughter  would  have  been  as  bitter  a  disappointment 
as  to  summon  a  multitude  of  good  people  to  attend 
an  execution,  and  then  cruelly  balk  them  by  a  re- 
prieve. 

Had  the  f^tes  only  allowed  me  some  half  a  score 
dead  men,  I  had  been  content;  for  I  would  have  made 
them  such  heroes  as  abounded  in  the  olden  time,  but 
whose  race  is  now  unfortunately  extinct;  any  one  of 
whom,  if  we  may  believe  those  authentic  writers,  the 
poets,  could  drive  great  armies  like  sheep  before  him, 
and  conquer  and  desolate  whole  cities  by  his  single 
arm. 

But  seeuig  that  I  had  not  a  single  life  at  my  dis- 
posal, all  that  was  left  me  was  to  make  the  most  I 
could  of  my  battle,  by  means  of  kicks,  and  cuffs,  and 
braises,  and  such  lUce  ignoble  wounds.  And  here  I 
cannot  but  compare  my  dilemma,  in  some  sort,  to 
tiiat  of  the  divine  Milton,  who,  having  arrayed  with 
sublime  preparation  his  immortal  hosts  against  each 
other,  is  sadly  put  to  it  how  to  manage  them,  and 
how  he  shall  make  the  end  of  bis  battie  answer  to  the 
beginning;  inasmuch  as,  being  mere  spirits,  he  can- 
not deal  a  mortal  blow,  nor  even  give  a  flesh  wound 
to  any  of  his  combatants.  For  my  part,  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  found  was,  when  I  had  once  put  my  war- 
riors in  a  passion,  and  let  them  loose  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  to  keep  them  from  doing  mischief. 
Many  a  time  had  I  to  restrain  the  stnrdy  Peter  fh>m 


deavhig  a  gigantic  Swede  to  the  very  waistband,  or 
spilling  half  a  dozen  litUe  fellows  on  his  sword,  like 
so  many  sparrows.  And  when  I  had  set  some  hun- 
dred of  missives  flying  in  the  air,  I  did  not  dare  to 
suffer  one  of  them  to  reach  the  ground,  lest  it  should 
have  put  an  end  to  some  nnlocky  Dutchman. 

The  reader  cannot  conceive  how  mortifying  it  is  to 
a  writer  thns  in  a  manner  to  have  his  hands  lied,  and 
how  many  templing  opportunities  I  had  to  wink  at, 
where  I  might  have  made  as  fine  a  death-blow  as  any 
recorded  in  history  or  song. 

From  my  own  experience  I  begin  to  doubt  most  po- 
tendy  of  the  authenticity  of  many  of  Homer's  stories. 
I  verily  believe,  that  when  he  had  once  launched 
one  of  hb  favourite  heroes  among  a  crowd  of  the 
enemy,  he  cut  down  many  an  honest  fellow,  without 
any  authority  for  so  ddng,  excepting  that  he  present- 
ed a  fair  mark — and  that  often  a  poor  devil  was  sent 
to  grim  Pluto's  domains,  merely  because  he  had  a 
name  that  would  give  a  sounding  turn  to  a  period. 
But  I  disclaim  all  such  unprincipled  liberties — let  me 
but  have  truth  and  the  law  on  my  side,  and  no  man 
would  fight  harder  than  myself— hut  since  the  various 
records  I  consulted  did  not  warrant  it,  I  had  too  mucfa 
conscience  to  kill  a  single  soldier. — By  St  Nicholas, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  pretty  piece  of  business !  My 
enemies,  the  critics,  who  I  foresee  will  be  ready 
enough  to  lay  any  crime  they  can  discover  at  my 
door,  might  have  charged  me  with  murder  outright 
-^and  I  sliould  have  esteemed  myself  lucky  to  escape 
with  no  harsher  verdict  than  manslaughter! 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  that  we  are  tranquilly 
silting  down  here,  smoking  our  pipes,  permit  me  to 
indulge  in  a  melancholy  reflection  which  at  this  mo- 
ment passes  across  my  mind.— How  vain,  how  fleet- 
ing, how  uncertain  are  all  those  gaudy  bubbles  after 
which  we  are  panting  and  toiling  in  this  world  of  fair 
delusions !  The  wealth  which  the  miser  has  amassed 
with  so  many  weary  dajs,  so  many  sleepless  nights, 
a  spendthriit  heir  may  squander  away  in  joyless  pro- 
digality—The noblest  monuments  which  pride  has 
ever  reared  to  perpetuate  a  name,  the  hand  of  time 
will  shortly  tumble  into  ruins— and  even  the  brightest 
laurels,  gained  by  feats  of  arms,  may  wither,  and  be 
for  ever  blighted  by  the  chilling  neglect  of  mankind. 
— "How  many  illustrious  heroes,"  says  the  good 
Boetius,  "who  were  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
age,  bath  the  silence  of  historians  buried  in  eternal 
oblivion ! "  And  this  it  was  that  induced  the  Spar- 
tans, when  they  went  to  batUe,  solemnly  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Muses,  supplicating  that  their  achievements 
might  be  worthily  recorded.  Had  not  Homer  tuned 
his  lofty  lyre,  observes  the  elegant  Cicero,  the  valour 
of  Achilles  had  remained  unsung.  And  such  too, 
after  all  the  toils  and  perils  he  had  braved,  after  all 
the  gallant  actions  he  had  achieved,  such  too  had 
neariy  been  the  fete  of  the  chivalric  Peter  Stayvesant, 
but  that  I  fortunatdy  stepped  in  and  engraved  1^ 
name  on  the  indelible  tablet  of  history,  just  as  the  cai- 
tiff Time  was  silently  brashing  it  away  for  ever ! 
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Hie  more  I  reBeet,  tbe  more  am  I  astonisbed  at  the 
iaqmrtant  character  of  the  historian.    He  is  the  so- 
Tcreign  censor,  to  decide  upon  the  renown  or  infamy 
of  his  fellow-men.    He  is  the  patron  of  kings  and 
conquerors,  on  whom  it  depends  whether  they  shall 
fire  in  after-ages,  or  be  forgotten  as  were  their  ances- 
tors before  them.    Tbe  tyrant  may  oppress  while  the 
otject  of  his  tyranny  exists,  but  the  historian  possesses 
superior  might,  for  bis  power  extends  even  beyond 
the  grave.     The  shades  of  departed  and  long-forgot- 
ten heroes  anxiously  bend  down  from  above,  while 
be  writes,  watching  each  movement  of  his  pen,  whe- 
ther k  shall  pass  by  their  names  with  neglect,  or  in- 
lorfiie  them  on  the  deathless  pages  of  renown.    Even 
the  drop  of  ink  that  hangs  trembling  on  his  pen, 
vfaidi  be  may  eitlier  dash  upon  the  floor,  or  waste  in 
idle  scrawlings — that  very  drop,  which  to  him  is  not 
worth  the  twentieth  part  of  a  farthing,  may  he  of  in- 
calcolable  valne  to  some  departed  worthy — may  ele- 
vate half  a  score,  in  one  moment,  to  immortality,  who 
voold  have  given  worlds,  had  they  possessed  them, 
lo  ensure  the  glorious  meed. 

Let  not  my  readers  imagine,  however,  that  I  am 
iodnlging  in  vain-glorious  boastings,  or  am  anxious 
lo  blazoa  forth  the  importance  of  my  tribe.  On  tbe 
contrary,  I. shrink  when  I  reflect  on  the  awfal  res- 
ponsilNlity  we  historians  assome— I  shudder  to  think 
what  cfirefiil  conunotions  and  calamities  we  occasion 
ia  tbe  world — I  swear  to  thee,  honest  reader,  as  I  am 
a  man,  I  weep  at  the  very  idea !  Why,  let  me  ask, 
se  so  many  illustrious  men  daily  tearing  themselves 
away  from  tbe  embraces  of  their  families — slighting 
liie  smiles  of  beauty— despismg  tbe  allurements  of 
fartiHie,  and  exposing  themselves  to  the  miseries  of 
war? — Why  are  kings  desolating  empires,  and  depo- 
pulating whole  countries  ?  In  short,  what  induces  all 
great  men,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  to  commit  so 
BMny  victories  and  misdeeds,  and  inflict  so  many  mi- 
|MB  mankind  and  upon  themselves,  but  tbe 
I  hope  that  some  historian  will  kindly  take  them 
into  notice,  and  admit  them  into  a  comer  of  his  vo- 
hme?  For,  in  shorty  the  mighty  object  of  all  their 
UmIs,  llieir hardships,  and  privations,  is  nothing  but 

mmortal  fame — and  what  is  ininiorlal  fame? • 

why,  half  a  page  of  dirty  jwper! alas!  alas!  liow 

hnailiating  the  idea — that  the  renown  of  so  p'eat  a 
■anas  Peter  Stuyvesant  should  depend  upon  the  pen 
•fso  little  a  man  as  Diedrieh  Knickerbocker! 

And  now,  having  refreshed  ourselves  after  the  fa- 
tigwes  and  perils  of  the  field,  it  behoves  us  to  return 
■■ce  more  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  inquire  what 
«ne  the  results  of  this  renowiietl  conquest.  The 
falress  of  Clirislina  being  the  fair  metropolis,  and  in 
a  manner  the  key  lo  New-Sweden,  its  capture  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
province.  This  was  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  i;al- 
Imi  and  courteous  deportment  of  the  chivalric  Peter. 
Thuogh  a  man  terrible  in  battle,  yet  in  the  hour  of 
'■tey  was  lie  endued  with  a  spirit  generous,  mer- 
dU,  and  humane.     lie  vaunted  not  over  his  ene- 
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mies,  nor  did  be  make  defeat  more  galling  by  un- 
manly insults ;  for  like  that  mirror  of  knightly  virtue, 
the  renowned  paladm  Orlando,  he  was  more  anxious 
to  do  great  actions  than  to  talk  of  them  after  they 
were  done.  He  put  no  man  to  death;  ordered  no 
houses  to  be  burnt  down ;  permitted  no  ravages  to  be 
perpetrated  on  the  property  of  the  vanquished ;  and 
even  gave  one  of  hb  bravest  officers  a  severe  admo- 
nishment with  his  walking-staff,  for  having  been  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  sacking  a  hen-roost. 

He  moreover  issued  a  proclamation,  invitmg  the  in- 
habitants to  submit  to  the  authority  of  their  High 
Migbtmesses;  but  declaring,  with  unexampled  cle- 
mency,.lliat  whoever  refused  should  be  lodged  at  the 
public  expense,  in  a  goodly  castle  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  have  an  armed  retinue  to  wait  on  them 
in  tbe  bargain.  In  consequence  of  these  beneficient 
terms,  about  thirty  Swedes  stepped  manfully  forward 
and  took  tbe  oath  of  allegiance ;  in  reward  for  which 
they  were  graciously  permitted  to  remain  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  where  their  descendants  reside  at 
this  very  day.  I  am  told,  however,  by  divers  ob- 
servant travellers,  that  they  have  never  been  able  to 
get  over  tbe  chap-fallen  looks  of  their  ancestors;  but 
that  they  still  do  strangely  traiismit  from  father  to  son 
manifest  marks  of  the  sound  drubbing  given  them  by 
the  sturdy  Amsterdaouners. 

The  whole  country  of  New-Sweden,  having  thus 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  triumphant  Peter,  was  re- 
duced to  a  colony  called  South-river,  and  placed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  tbe  supreme  government  at  New- 
Amsterdam.  This  great  dignitary  was  called  Mynheer 
William  Beekman,  or  rather  Beck-man,  who  derived 
his  surname,  as  did  Ovidius  Naso  of  yore,  from  tlie 
lordly  dimensions  of  his  nose,  which  projected  from 
the  centre  of  liis  countenance,  like  the  beak  of  a  par- 
rot. He  was  the  great  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Beekmans,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable 
families  of  the  province;  the  members  of  which  do 
gratefully  commemorate  the  origin  of  their  dignity, 
not  as  your  noble  families  in  England  would  do, 
by  having  a  glowing  proboscis  emblazoned  in  their 
escutcheon,  hut  by  one  and  all  wearing  a  right  good- 
ly nose,  stuck  m  the  very  middle  of  tlieir  faces. 

Thus  was  this  perilous  enterprise  gloriously  ter- 
minated, with  the  loss  of  only  two  men,— Wolfert 
Van  Home,  a  tall  spare  man,  who  was  knocked  over- 
board by  the  boom  of  a  sloop  in  a  flaw  of  wind;  and 
fat  Brom  Van  Bummel,  who  was  suddenly  carried 
offby  an  indigestion;  both,  however,  were  immor- 
talized, as  having  bravely  fallen  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  True  it  is,  Pet^r  Stuyvesant  had  one  of  his 
limbs  terribly  fractured  in  tlie  act  of  storming  the  fort- 
ress; hot  as  it  was  fortunately  his  wooden  I^,  the 
wound  was  promptly  and  effectually  healed. 

And  now  nothing  remains  to  tliis  branch  of  my 
history  but  to  mention  that  this  uiunaculate  hero,  and 
his  victorious  army,  returned  joyously  to  the  Man- 
liattoes,  where  they  made  a  solemn  and  triumphant 
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entry,  bearing  with  them  the  conquered  Risingh, 
and  the  remnant  of  his  battered  crew,  who  had  re- 
fused allegiance ;  for  it  appears  that  the  gigantic  Swede 
had  only  fallen  into  a  swoon,  at  the  end  of  the  batUe, 
from  whence  be  was  speedily  restored  by  a  whole- 
some tweak  of  the  nose. 

These  captive  heroes  were  lodged,  according  to  the 
promise  of  the  governor,  at  the  public  expense,  in  a 
fair  and  spacious  castle;  being  the  prison  of  state,  of 
which  Stoffel  BrinkerhofC,  the  immortal  conqueror  of 
Oyster  Bay,  was  appointed  governor;  and  which  has 
ever  since  remain^  in  (he  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants. ■ 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  goodly  sight  to  witness  the 
joy  of  the  people  of  New-Amsterdam,  at  beholding 
their  warriors  once  more  return  from  this  war  in  the 
wilderness.  The  old  women  thronged  round  An- 
thony Van  Corlear,  who  gave  the  whole  history  of 
the  campaign  with  matchless  accuracy;  saving  that 
he  took  the  credit  of  fighting  the  whole  battle  him- 
self, and  especially  of  vanquishing  the  stout  Risingh; 
which  he  considered  himself  as  clearly  entitled  to, 
seeing  that  it  was  effected  by  his  own  stone  pottle. 

The  schoolmasters  throughout  the  town  gave  holi- 
day to  thdr  little  nrchins, — who  followed  in  droves 
after  the  drums,  with  paper  caps  on  their  heads,  and 
sticks  in  their  breeches,  thus  taking  the  iirst  lesson  in 
the  art  of  war.  As  to  the  sturdy  rabble,  they  throng- 
ed at  the  heels  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  wherever  he  went, 
waving  their  greasy  hats  in  the  air,  and  shonting 
"  Hardkopping  Piet  for  ever ! " 

It  was  indeed  a  day  of  roaring  rout  and  jubilee. 
A  huge  dmner  was  prepared  at  the  Stadthouse  m  ho- 
nour of  the  conquerors,  where  were  assembled  in  one 
glorious  constellation  the  great  and  the  Utile  lumi- 
naries of  New-Amsterdam.  There  were  the  lordly 
Schont  and  his  obsequious  deputy — the  bui^masters 
with  their  officious  scbepens  at  their  elbows — tlie 
subaltern  officers  at  the  elbows  of  the  scbepens,  and 
so  on  down  to  the  lowest  hanger-on  of  police;  every 
tag  having  his  rag  at  bis  side,  to  finish  his  pipe,  drink 
off  his  heel-laps,  and  laugh  at  his  flights  of  immortal 
dulness.  In  short — for  a  city  feast  is  a  city  feast  all 
the  world  over,  and  has  been  a  city  feast  ever  since 
the  creation — the  dinner  went  off  much  the  same  as 
do  our  great  corporation  junketings  and  fourth  of  July 
banquets.  Loads  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  were  de- 
voured, oceans  of  liquor  drunk,  thousands  of  pipes 
smoked,  and  many  a  dull  joke  ttonoured  with  much 
obstreperous  fat-sided  laughter. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  to  this  far-famed 
victory  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  indebted  for  another  of 
his  many  titles— for  so  hugely  delighted  were  the 
honest  bui^hecs  with  his  acliievemeuls,  tbaA  they 
unanimously  honoured  him  with  the  name  of  Pieter 
de  Groodt,  that  is  to  say,  Peter  the  Great;  or,  as  k 
was  translated  by  the  people  of  New-Amsterdam, 

•  This  eaaOe.  Oioagh  Ter^  much  attend  and  modernized,  ii 
«tfll  In  being,  and  atandi  at  (be  comer  of  PeaiMreet  being 
OieiMle'tiilp. 


Pi«t  de  p<9— an  appellation  which  he  maintained  even 
unto  the  day  of  his  death. 
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CHAPTER  L 

How  Peter  Stayvesant  relieved  the  aovereign  pecfile  from  (be 
txirlhen  or  taking  care  of  the  natiOQ— with  auDdry  parUculars  o( 
his  conduct  in  time  of  peace. 

Thb  history  of  the  reign  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  fur- 
nishes a  melancholy  picture  of  the  cares  and  vexations 
inseparable  from  government;  and  may  serve  as  a  so- 
lemn warning  to  all  who  are  ambitious  of  attaining 
the  seat  of  power.  Though  crowned  with  victory, 
enriched  by  conquest,  and  returning  in  triumph  to 
his  metropolis,  his  exultation  was  checked  by  behold- 
ing the  sad  abuses  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
short  interval  of  bis  absence. 

The  populace,  unfortunately  for  their  own  comfort, 
had  taken  a  deep  draught  of  the  intoxicating  cup  of 
power  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Testy;  and 
though  upon  the  accession  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  they 
felt,  with  a  certain  instinctive  perception,  which  mobs 
as  well  as  cattle  possess,  that  the  rems  of  government 
had  passed  into  stronger  hands;  yet  could  they  not 
help  fretting,  and  chafing,  and  champing  upon  the 
bit,  in  restive  silence. 

It  seems,  by  some  strange  and  inscrutable  btality, 
to  be  the  destiny  of  most  countries,  (and  more  espe- 
cially of  your  enlightened  republics,)  always  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  most  incompetent  man  in  the  nation; 
so  that  yon  will  scarcely  find  an  individual  through- 
out the  whole  community  who  cannot  point  out  innu- 
merable errors  in  administration,  and  convince  you  in 
the  end,  that  had  he  been  at  the  head  of  affairs,  mat- 
ters would  have  gone  on  a  thousand  times  more  pro- 
sperously. Strange !  that  government,  which  seems 
to  be  so  generally  understood,  should  invariably  be  so 
erroneously  administered— strange,  that  the  talent  of 
legislation,  so  prodigally  bestowed,  should  be  denied 
to  the  only  man  in  Uie  nation  to  whose  station  R  is  re- 
(juisite! 

Thus  it  was  in  the  present  instance ;  not  a  man  of 
all  the  herd  of  pseudo-politicians  in  New-Amsterdam 
but  was  an  oracle  on  topics  of  state,  and  could  have 
dhected  public  affairs  incomparably  better  than  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  But  so  severe  was  the  old  governor  in 
Ins  disposition,  that  he  would  never  suffer  one  of  the 
moltkude  of  able  counsellors  by  whom  he  was  'sur- 
rounded to  intrude  his  advice,  and  save  the  country 
from  destruction. 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  he  departed  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Swedes,  than  the  (rfd  factions  of  Wil- 
liam Kiefl's  reign  began  to  thrust  their  heads  above 
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water,  and  to  ^ther  together  in  political  meetings,  to 
discuss  "  tlie  state  of  the  nation."  At  these  assem- 
blages the  busy  burgomasters  and  their  officious  sche- 
pens  made  a  very  considerable  figure.  These  worthy 
£gnitaries  were  no  longer  the  tat,  \reU-fed,  tranquil 
magistrates  who  presided  in  tlie  peaceful  days  of 
Woater  Van  Twiller.  On  the  contrary,  being  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  they  formed,  in  a  manner,  a  sturdy 
bulwark  between  the  mob  and  the  administration. 
Tbey  were  great  candidates  for  popalarily,  and  stre- 
nuoos  advocates  for  the  rights  of  Uie  rabble;  resem- 
Uiog,  in  disinterested  zeal,  the  wide-mouthed  tribunes 
of  ancient  Rome,  or  those  virtuous  patriots  of  modern 
days,  emphatically  denominated  "  the  firiends  of  the 
people." 

Under  the  tuition  of  these  profound  politicians,  it  is 
astonishing  how  suddenly  enlightened  the  swinish 
moliitade  became  in  matters  above  their  comprehen- 
aeos.  CobUerB,  tinkers,  and  tailors,  all  at  once  felt 
Ihenisdves  inspired,  like  those  religious  idiots  in  the 
times  of  monkish  illumination;  and  without  any  pre- 
fioos  study  or  experience,  became  instantly  capable 
of  directing  all  the  movements  of  government.  Nor 
mast  I  neglect  to  mention  a  number  of  superannuat- 
ed, wroi^-beaded  old  burghers,  who  had  come  over 
when  boys  in  the  crew  of  the  Goede  Frouw,  and  were 
held  up  as  in&llible  oracles  by  the  enlightened  mob. 
To  suppose  that  a  man  who  had  helped  to  discover  a 
eoonliy  did  not  know  how  it  ought  to  be  governed 
ws preposterous  in  the  extreme;  it  would  have  been 
deemed  as  much  a  heresy  as  at  the  present  day  to 
^aeslioa  the  political  talents  and  universal  infallibility 
of  am-  old  "  heroes  of  '76"— and  to  doubt  that  he  who 
lad  fought  for  a  government,  however  stupid  he  might 
■atorally  lie,  was  not  competent  to  fill  any  station  un- 
der tt. 

Bat  as  Peter  Stuyvesant  had  a  singular  inclination 
to  govern  bis  province  without  the  assistance  of  his 
aijtcts,  be  felt  highly  incensed,  on  his  return,  to 
ind  the  £ictioos  appearance  they  had  assumed  during 
Ml  abMooe.  His  first  measure,  therefore,  was  to 
nrtoic  perCBCt  order,  by  prostrating  the  dignity  of 
fee  aowereign  feagle. 

Be  aeoordingly  watched  his  opportunity,  and  one 
OOiBg  when  the  mob  were  gathered  together,  lis- 
Mhg  to  a  patriotic  speech  from  an  inspired  cobbler, 
feiiaKepfal  Peter  all  at  once  appeared  among  them, 
llh  a  countenance  sufficient  to  petrify  a  millstone. 
fttwbole  meeting  was  thrown  into  consternation — 
#t«nl<ir  seoned  to  have  received  a  paralytic  stroke 
ilfhe  very  middle  of  a  sublime  sentence,  and  stood 
^I^Mt  witb  open  month  and  trembUng  knees;  while 
At  words  horror!  tyranny!  liberty!  rights!  taxes! 
U  destruction!  and  a  deluge  of  other  patriotic 
une  roaring  from  his  throat  before  he  had 
r  to  dose  his  lips.  The  shrewd  Peter  took  no 
tflflhe  sknikiog  throng  around  liim,  but  advanc- 
»  tte  knwKng  bully-ruffian,  and  drawing  out  a 
4hte  wirtdi,  which  might  have  served  in  times 
»M  •  lowiHdoGk,  and  which  is  still  retained  by 


his  descendants  as  a  family  curiosity,  requested  the 
orator  to  mend  it,  and  set  it  going.  The  orator  hum- 
bly confessed  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  power,  as  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  its  construction. 
"Nay,  but,"  said  Peter, "  try  your  ingenuity,  man  : 
you  see  all  the  springs  and  wheels,  and  how  easily 
the  clumsiest  hand  may  stop  it,  and  pull  it  to  pieces ; 
and  why  should  it  not  be  equally  easy  to  regulate  as 
to  stop  it?"  The  orator  declared  that  his  trade  was 
wholly  different — that  he  was  a  poor  cobbler,  and 
had  never  meddled  with  a  watch  in  his  life — that  there 
were  men  skilled  in  the  art,  whose  business  it  was  to 
attend  to  those  matters;  but  for  bis  part,  he  should 
only  mar  the  workmanship  and  put  the  whole  in  con- 
fusion  "  Why,  harkee,  master  of  mine,"  cried 

Peter,  turning  suddenly  upon  him,  with  a  counte- 
nance that  almost  petrified  the  palcher  of  shoes  into  a 
perfect  lapstone — "  dost  Ihou  pretend  to  meddle  with 
the  movements  of  government— to  regulate,  and  cor- 
rect, and  patch  and  cobble  a  complicated  macbhie, 
the  principles  of  which  are  above  thy  comprehension, 
and  its  simplest  operations  too  subtle  for  thy  under- 
standing, when  thou  canst  not  correct  a  trifling  error 
in  a  common  piece  of  mechanism,  the  whole  mystery 
of  which  is  open  to  thy  inspection  ?— Hence  with  thee 
to  the  leather  and  stone,  which  are  emblems  of  thy 
head;  cobble  thy  shoes,  and  confine  thyself  to  the  vo- 
cation for  which  Heaven  has  fitted  thee — But,"  ele- 
vating his  voice  until  it  made  the  welkin  ring,  "  if 
ever  I  catch  thee,  or  any  of  thy  tribe,  meddling  again 
with  affairs  of  government,  by  St  Nicholas,  but  I'll 
have  every  mother's  bastard  of  ye  flay'd  alive,  and 
your  bides  stretched  for  drum-heads,  that  ye  may 
thenceforth  make  a  noise  to  some  purpose! " 

This  threat,  and  the  tremendous  voice  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  caused  the  whole  multitude  to  quake 
with  fear.  The  hair  of  the  orator  arose  on  his  head 
like  his  own  swine's  bristles,  and  net  a  knight  of  the 
thimble  present  but  hb  heart  died  within  him,  and 
he  felt  as  though  he  could  have  verily  escaped  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle. 

But  though  this  measure  produced  the  desired  ef- 
fect in  reducing  the  community  to  order,  yet  it  tended 
to  injure  the  popularity  of  the  great  Peter  among  Ihe 
enlightened  vulgar.  Many  accused  him  of  entertain- 
ing highly  aristocratic  sentiments,  and  of  leaning  too 
much  in  favour  of  the  patricians.  Indeed  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  ground  for  such  an  accusation,  as 
he  always  carried  himself  willi  a  very  lofty,  soldier- 
like port,  and  was  somewhat  particular  in  his  dress; 
appearing,  when  not  in  uniform,  in  simple,  but  rich 
apparel;  and  was  especially  noted  for  having  his 
sound  leg  (which  was  a  very  comely  one)  always 
arrayed  in  a  red  stocking,  and  high -heeled  shoe. 
Though  a  man  of  great  sunplicity  of  manners,  yet 
there  was  sometlung  about  him  that  repelled  rude 
familiarity,  while  it  encouraged  frank  and  even  social 
intercourse. 

He  likewise  observed  some  appearance  of  court  ce- 
remony and  etiquette.  He  received  the  common  class 
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of  visitors  on  the  stoop'  belbre  his  door,  according  to 
the  custom  of  our  Dutch  ancestors.  But  when  visi- 
tors were  formally  received  in  his  parlour,  it  was  ex- 
pected they  would  appear  in  clean  linen,  by  no  means 
barefooted,  and  always  take  their  hats  off.  On  public 
occasions  be  appeared  with  great  pomp  of  equipage, 
(for,  in  truth,  his  siajha  required  a  little  show  and 
dignity,)  and  always  rode  to  churdi  in  a  yellow  wag- 
gon with  flaming  red  wheels. 

These  symptoms  of  state  and  ceremony  occasioned 
considerable  discontent  among  the  vulgar.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  find  easy  access  to  their  former 
governors,  and  in  particular  had  lived  on  terms  of  ex- 
treme fomiliarity  with  William  the  Testy.  They 
were  therefore  very  impatient  of  these  dignified  pre- 
cautions, which  discouraged  intrusion.  But  Peter 
Stuyvesant  had  bis  own  way  of  thinking  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  was  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  dignity  of  of- 
fice. 

He  always  maintained  that  government  to  be  the 
least  popular  which  is  most  open  to  popular  access  and 
control ;  and  that  the  very  brawlers  against  court  ce- 
remony, and  tlie  reserve  of  men  in  power,  would  soon 
despise  rulers  among  whom  they  found  even  them- 
selves to  be  of  consequence.  Such,  at  least,  had  been 
the  case  with  the  administration  of  William  the  Testy ; 
who,  bent  on  making  himself  popular,  had  listened  to 
every  man's  advice;  snRered  every  body  to  have  ad- 
mittance to  his  person  at  all  hours;  and,  in  a  word, 
treated  every  one  as  his  thorough  equal.  By  this 
means  every  scrub  poUtician  and  public  busy-body 
was  enabled  to  measure  wits  with  him,  and  to  find  out 
the  true  dimensions,  not  only  of  bis  person,  but  of  bis 
mind. — And  what  great  man  can  stand  such  scrutiny? 
— It  is  the  mystery  that  envelopes  great  men,  that  gives 
them  half  their  greatness.  We  are  always  inclined  to 
think  highly  of  those  who  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
our  examination.  There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious reverence  for  office,  which  leads  us  to  exag- 
gerate the  merits  and  abilities  of  men  in  power,  and 
to  suppose  that  they  must  be  constituted  different  from 
other  men.  And,  indeed,  faith  is  as  necessary  in 
polilJcs  as  in  religion.  It  certainly  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  a  country  should  be  governed  by  wise 
men — but  then  it  is  almost  equally  important  that  the 
people  should  believe  them  to  be  wise ;  for  this  belief 
alone  can  produce  willing  subordination. 

To  keep  up,  therefore,  this  desirable  confidence  in 
rulers,  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  see  as  little  of 
tliem  as  possible.  He  who  gains  access  to  cabinets 
soon  finds  out  by  what  foolishness  the  world  is  govern- 
ed. He  discovers  that  there  is  quackery  in  legislation, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else;  that  many  a  measure, 
which  is  supposed  by  the  million  to  be  the  result  of 
great  wisdom  and  deep  deliberation,  is  the  effect  of 
mere  chance,  or  perhaps  of  bare-brained  experiment 
—That  rulers  have  their  whims  and  errors  as  well  as 
other  men,  and  after  all  are  not  so  wonderfully  superior 

«  Properly  spelled  tfoeb :  ihe  porch  comoionly  built  in  tiront  ot 
Dutch  hooaet,  irith  benches  oa  each  (hie. 


to  their  fellow-creatures  as  he  at  first  imagined ;  since 
he  finds  that  even  his  own  opinions  have  had  some 
weight  with  them.  Thus  awe  subsides  into  ocmfidenoe, 
confidence  inspires  familiarity,  and  familiarity  pro- 
duces contempt.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  on  the  contrary, 
by  conducting  himself  with  dignity  and  loftiness,  was 
looked  up  to  with  great  reverence.  As  he  never  gave 
his  reasons  for  any  thing  he  did,  the  public  always 
gave  him  credit  for  very  profoimd  ones— Every  move- 
ment, however  intrinsically  unimportant,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation;  and  his  very  red  stocking  excited 
some  re^>ect,  as  being  different  from  the  stockings 
of  other  men. 

To  these  times  may  we  refer  the  rise  of  fiimOy 
pride  and  aristocratic  distinctions ; '  and  indeed  I  can- 
not but  look  back  with  reverence  to  the  early  plant- 
ing of  those  mighty  Dutch  families  which  have  taken 
such  vigorous  root,  and  branched  out  so  luxuriantly 
in  our  state.  The  Mood  which  has  flowed  down  on- 
contaminated  through  a  succession  of  steady,  virtuous 
generations,  since  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  of  Gom- 
munipaw,  must  certainly  be  pure  and  worthy.  And 
if  so,  then  are  the  Van  Rensellaers,  the  Van  Zandls, 
the  Van  Homes,  the  Rutgers,  the  Bensons,  the  Brin- 
kerhoC^,  the  Schermerhomes,  and  all  the  true  des- 
cendants of  the  ancient  Pavonians,  the  only  legitimate 
nobility  and  real  lords  of  the  soil. 

I  have  been  led  to  mention  thus  particnlariy  the 
well  authenticated  claims  of  our  genuine  Dutch  fa- 
milies, because  I  have  noticed  with  great  sorrow  and 
vexation,  that  they  have  been  somewhat  elbowed 
aside  in  latter  days  by  foreign  intruders.  It  is  really 
astonishing  to  beltold  bow  many  great  families  have 
sprung  up  of  late  years,  who  pride  themselves  excess- 
ively on  the  score  of  ancestry.  Thus  he  who  can 
look  up  to  his  father  without  humiliation  assumes  not 
a  little  importance — he  who  can  safely  talk  of  his 
grandfather  is  still  more  vain-glorioos — but  he  who 
can  look  back  to  his  great  grandfather  without  blodi- 
ing,  is  absolutely  intolerable  in  his  pretensions  to 
family.— Bless  us !  what  a  piece  of  work  is  here, 
between  these  mushrooms  of  an  hour  and  these 
muslirooms  of  a  day ! 

But  from  what  I  have  recounted  in  the  farmer  part 
of  this  chapter,  I  would  not  have  my  reader  imagine 
that  the  great  Peter  was  a  tyrannical  governor,  ruling 
bis  sulqects  with  a  rodofiron— on  thecontrary,  where 
the  dignity  of  authority  was  not  implicated,  he  abound- 
ed with  generosity  and  condescension.  In  fact,  he 
really  believed,  though  I  fear  my  more  enlightened 
republican  readers  will  consider  it  a  proof  of  his  igno- 
rance and  illiberality,  that  in  preventing  the  cup  of 
social  life  from  being  dashed  with  the  intoxicating  in- 
gredient of  politics,  he  promoted  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  people—and  that  by  detaching  their 

■  In  a  work  polilishcd  many  years  after  the  time  here  treated  of. 
( in  17*1,  by  C.  W.  A.  M. )  it  is  mentiaaed  thai  Frednidi  PhUipse 
was  counted  the  richest  Hynheer  in  New-York,  and  was  said  to 
have  whole  hogshead*  of  Indian  money  or  wampum ;  and  had 
a  son  and  daughter,  who,  according  to  the  Dutch  custom,  should 
divide  it  equally. 
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niiMk  fromsubjects  wbicl^they  could  not  understand, 
and  whidi  only  tended  to  inflame  tbeir  passions,  he 
enabled  them  toattendmorefitithrullyandindustrious- 
ly  to  their  proper  callings;  becoming  more  useful  d- 
lizeiis,  and  more  attentive  to  their  families  and  for- 
tanes. 

So  br  from  having  any  unreasonable  austerity,  he 
deligfated  to  see  the  poor  and  the  labouring  man  re- 
joice, and  for  this  purpose  was  a  great  promoter  of  ho- 
fidays  and  public  amusements.  Under  his  reign  was 
first  introduced  the  custom  of  cracking  eggs  at  Paas 
or  Easter.  New-year's  day  was  also  observed  with 
extravagant  festivity — and  ushered  in  by  the  ringing 
«f  bells  and  firing  of  guns.  Every  house  was  a  temple 
(0  the  jolly  god — Oceans  of  dierry-brandy,  true  Hol- 
lands, and  mulled  dder  were  set  afloat  on  the  occa- 
■on;  and  not  a  poor  man  in  town  but  made  it  a  point 
to  gel  drunk,  out  of  a  principle  of  pare  ec(H)omy — 
taking  in  liquor  enough  to  serve  him  for  half  a  year 
afterwards. 

It  would  have  done  one's  heart  good  also  to  have 
seen  the  valiant  Peter,  seated  among  the  old  burghers 
and  thdr  wives  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  tmder  the 
great  trees  that  spread  their  shade  over  the  Batter)', 
niching  the  young  men  and  women  as  they  danced 
OQ  the  green.  Here  he  would  smoke  his  pipe,  crack 
hB  joke,  and  forget  the  rugged  toils  of  war  in  the 
sweet  oblivious  festivities  of  peace.  He  would  occa- 
MDaOy  give  a  nod  of  approbation  to  those  of  the 
young  men  who  shuffled  and  kicked  most  vigorously, 
and  now  and  then  give  a  hearty  smack,  in  aU  honesty 
of  soni,  to  the  buxom  lass  tliat  held  out  longest,  and 
tind  down  all  her  competitors ;  which  he  considered 
asinfallible  proofe  of  her  being  the  best  dancer.  Once, 
it  is  tme,  the  harmony  of  the  meeting  was  ratlier  in- 
termpted.  A  young  vrouw,  of  great  figure  in  the 
gay  world,  and  who,  having  lately  come  from  Hol- 
land, of  coarse  led  thefoshions  in  the  city,  made  her 
appearance  in  not  more  than  lialf  a  dozen  petticoals, 
and  these  too  of  most  alarming  shortness.  An  uni- 
versal whisper  ran  through  the  assembly ;  the  old  la- 
dies all  fell  shocked  in  the  extreme ;  the  young  ladies 
biicsiied, and  felt  excessively  for  the  "poor thing," 
and  even  the  governor  liiinself  was  observed  to  be  a 
little  troubled  in  mind.  To  complete  llie  astonish- 
ment of  the  good  folks,  she  undertook,  in  the  course 
of  a  jij^,  to  describe  some  astonishing  ligiires  in  alge- 
bra ,  which  she  had  learned  from  a  dancing-master  at 
RoUerdam.  —Whether  she  was  too  animated  in  flour- 
ishing her  feet,  or  whether  some  vagabond  zephyr 
took  the  liberty  of  obtruding  liis  services,  certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  grand  evolution,  ^\  hich  would 
Mt  have  (lis^aced  a  moilern  balI-ix)om,  she  made  a 
most  unexpected  display — wiiereal  tlie  whole  assem- 
bly was  ttirown  into  great  admiration,  several  grave 
OQuntry  members  were  not  a  little  moved,  and  the 
good  Peter  himself,  who  was  a  man  of  unparalleled 
BBdesly,  felt  himselfgrievousiy  scandalized. 

Tlie  shortness  of  the  female  dresses,  which  had 
entinued  in  fashion  ever  since  the  days  of  William 


Kieft,  had  long  offended  bis  eye;  and  though  ex- 
tremely averse  to  meddling  with  the  petticoats  of  the 
ladies,  yet  he  immediately  recommended  that  every 
one  should  be  furnished  with  a  flounce  to  the  bottom. 
He  likewise  ordered  that  the  ladies,  and  indeed  the 
gentlemen,  should  use  no  other  step  in  dancing  than 
"  shuffle  and  turn,"  and  "double  trouble;"  and  for- 
bade, under  pain  of  his  high  displeasure,  any  young 
lady  thenceforth  to  attempt  what  was  termed  "exhi- 
biting the  graces." 

These  were  the  only  restrictions  he  ever  imposed 
upon  the  sex,  and  these  were  considered  by  them  as 
tyrannical  oppressions,  and  resisted  with  that  becom- 
ing spirit  always  manifested  by  the  genUe  sex  when- 
ever their  privileges  are  uivaded. — In  fact,  Peter 
Stnyvesant  plainly  perceived,  that  if  he  attempted  to 
push  the  matter  any  farther,  there  was  danger  of 
their  leaving  off  petticoats  altogether;  so  like  a  wise 
man,  experienced  in  the  ways  of  women,  he  held  his 
peace,  and  suffered  them  ever  after  to  wear  their  pet- 
ticoats and  cut  their  capers  as  high  as  they  pleased. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Bow  Peter  Stnyvesant  was  moch  molested  by  the  nxm-troopers 
of  the  East,  and  the  Giants  of  Merryland— and  how  a  dark  and 
horrid  conspiracy  was  carried  on  in  the  British  Cabinet  against 
the  prosperity  of  the  Uanhaltoes. 

We  are  now  approaching  towards  the  crisis  of  oar 
work,  and  if  I  be  not  mistaken  in  my  forebodings,  we 
shall  have  a  world  of  business  to  dispatch  m  the  ensu- 
ing chapters. 

It  is  with  some  communities  as  it  is  with  certain 
meddlesome  individuals,  they  have  a  wonderful  fod- 
lity  at  getting  mto  scrapes ;  and  I  have  always  remark- 
ed tliat  those  are  most  liable  to  get  in  who  have  the 
least  talent  at  gelling  out  again.  This  is,  doubtless, 
owing  to  the  excessive  valour  of  those  states;  for  I 
have  likewise  noticed  that  this  rampant  and  ungovern- 
able quaUty  is  always  most  unruly  where  most  con- 
fined ;  which  accounts  for  its  vapouring  so  amazingly 
in  little  states,  little  men,  and  more  espedally  in  ugly 
little  women. 

Thus,  when  one  reflects  that  the  province  of  the 
Manhattoes,  though  of  prodigious  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  historian,  was  really  of 
no  very  great  consequence  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  that  it  had  but  little  wealtli  or. other  spoils 
to  reward  the  trouble  of  assailing  it ;  and  that  it  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  running  wantonly  into  war, 
save  an  exceeding  good  healing — On  pondering  these 
things,  I  say,  one  would  utterly  despair  of  finding  m 
il4  history  either  battles  or  bloodshed,  or  any  otlier  of 
those  calamities  which  give  importance  to  a  nation, 
and  entertainment  to  the  reader.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find,  so  valiant  is  this  province,  that  it  has 
already  drawn  upon  itself  a  host  of  enemies;  has  had 
as  many  bulfetings  as  would  gratify  the  ambition  of 
the  most  warlike  nation;  and  is,  in  sober  sadness,  a 
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very  forlorn,  distressed,  and  wobegone  lilUe  province ! 
— all  which  was,  no  doabt,  kindly  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence, to  give  interest  and  subliinity  to  this  pathetic 
history. 

But  I  forbear  to  enter  Into  a  detail  of  the  pitiful 
maraudings  and  harassments,  that  for  a  long  while 
after  the  victory  on  the  Delaware  continued  to  insult 
the  dignity  and  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Neder- 
landers.  SufQce  it  in  brevity  to  say,  that  the  impla- 
cable hostility  of  the  people  of  the  east ,  which  had  so 
miraculously  been  prevented  from  breaking  out,  as 
my  readers  must  remember,  by  the  sudden  prevalence 
of  witchcraft,  and  the  dissensions  in  the  council  of 
Amphictyons^  now  again  dbplayed  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand grievous  and  bitter  scourings  upon  the  borders. 

Scarcely  a  month  passed  without  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  frontiers  being  alarmed  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  an  invading  army  from  Connecti- 
cut. This  would  advance  resolutely  through  the 
country,  like  a  caravan  of  the  deserts,  the  women 
and  children  mounted  in  carts  loaded  with  pots  and 
kettles,  as  tliough  they  meant  to  boil  the  honest 
Dutchmen  alive,  and  devour  them  like  so  many  lob- 
sters. At  the  tail  of  these  carts  would  stalk  a  crew 
of  long-limbed,  lank-sided  varlets,  with  axes  on  their 
shoulders  and  packs  on  their  backs,  resolutely  bent 
upon  improving  tlie  country  in  despite  of  its  pro- 
prietors. These  settling  themselves  down  would  in 
a  short  time  completely  dislodge  the  unfortunate 
Nederlanders ;  elbowing  them  out  of  those  rich 
bottoms  and  fertile  valleys,  in  which  our  Dutch 
yeomanry  are  so  famous  for  nestling  themselves — 
For  it  is  notorious,  that,  wherever  tliese  sluewd  men 
of  the  east  get  a  footing,  the  honest  Dutchmen  do 
gradually  disappear,  retiring  slowly,  Uke  the  Indians 
before  the  whiles;  being  totally  discomQled  by  the 
talking,  chaffering,  swapping,  bargaimng  disposition 
of  their  new  neighbours. 

All  these  audacious  infKngemenIs  on  the  territories 
of  their  High  Mightinesses  wei'e  accompanied,  as  has 
before  been  hinted,  by  a  world  of  rascally  brawls, 
rib-roastings,  and  irandlings,  which  would  doubtless 
have  incensed  the  valiant  Peter  to  wreak  immediate 
chastisement,  had  he  not  at  the  very  same  time  been 
perplexed  by  distressing  accounts  from  Mynheer  Beck- 
man,  who  commanded  the  territories  at  South-river. 

The  restless  Swedes,  who  had  so  graciously  been 
suffered  to  remain  about  the  Delaware,  began  al- 
ready to  show  signs  of  mutiny  and  disaffection. 
Wliat  was  worse,  a  peremptory  claim  was  laid  to  the 
whole  territory,  as  the  rightful  properly  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore, by  one  Fendal.  This  latter  was  a  chieftain 
who  ruled  over  the  colony  of  Maryland,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  called,  Merryland ;  so  termed  because  that 
the  inhabitants,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
before  their  eyes,  were  notoriously  prone  to  get 
fuddled  and  make  merry  with  mint  julep  and  apple 
toddy.  So  hostile  was  this  bully  Fendal,  that  he 
threalened,  unless  his  claim  were  instantly  complied 
witii,  to  march  incontinently  at  the  head  of  a  potent 


force  of  the  roaring  boys  o(  Merryland,  together  with 
a  great  and  mighty  train  of  giants,  who  infested  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  ' — and  to  lay  waste  and 
depopulate  the  whole  country  of  South-river. 

By  this  it  is  manifest,  that  this  boasted  colony,  like 
all  great  acquisitions  of  territory,  soon  became  a  greater 
evil  to  the  conqueror  than  the  loss  of  it  was  to  the  con- 
quered; and  caused  greater  uneasiness  and  trouble  than 
all  the  territory  of  the  New-Netherlands  besides.  Thus 
Providence  wisely  orders  that  one  evil  shall  balance 
another :  the  conqueror  who  wrests  the  property  of  his 
neiglibour,  who  wrongs  a  nation  and  desolates  a  conn- 
try,  though  he  may  acquire  increase  of  empire,  and 
immortal  fame,  yet  ensures  his  own  uievitable  punish- 
ment. He  takes  to  himself  a  cause  of  endless  anxiety 
— he  incorporates  with  his  late  sound  domain  a  loose 
part — a  rotten  disaffected  member ;  which  is  an  ex- 
haustless  source  of  internal  treason  and  disunion,  and 
external  altercation  and  hostility. — Happy  is  that  na- 
tion, which  compact,  united,  loyal  in  all  ils  parts,  and 
concentrated  in  its  strength,  seeks  no  idle  acquisition 
of  unprofitable  and  ungovernable  territory — which, 
content  to  be  prosperous  and  liappy,  has  no  ambition 
to  be  great.  It  is  like  a  man  well  oi^anized  in  his 
system,  sound  in  health,  and  full  of  vigour;  unin- 
cumbered by  useless  trappings,  and  fixed  in  an  un- 
shaken attitude.  But  the  nation  insatiable  of  territory, 
whose  domains  are  scattered,  feebly  united,  and  weak- 
ly organized,  is  like  a  senseless  miser  sprawling  among 
golden  stores,  open  to  every  attack,  and  unable  to  de- 
fend the  riches  he  vainly  endeavours  to  overshadow. 

At  the  time  of  receiving  the  alarming  dispatches 
from  South-river,  the  great  Peter  was  busily  employ- 
ed in  quelling  certain  Indian  troubles  that  had  broken 
out  about  Esopus,  and  was  moreover  meditating  how 
to  relieve  his  eastern  borders  on  the  Connecticut 
He  sent  word,  however,  to  Mynheer  Beckman  to  be 
of  good  heart,  to  maintain  incessant  vigilance,  and  to 
let  him  knew  if  matters  wore  a  more  threatening  ap- 
pearance ;  in  which  case  he  would  incontinently  re- 
pair with  his  warriors  of  the  Hudson,  to  spoil  tlie 
merriment  of  these  Merry-landers;  for  he  coveted 
exceedingly  to  have  a  bout,  hand  to  hand,  with  some 
half  a  score  of  these  giants — having  never  encountered 
a  giant  in  his  whole  life,  unless  we  may  so  call  the 
stout  Risingh,  and  he  was  but  a  little  one. 

Nothing  further,  however,  occurred  to  molest  the 
tranquillity  of  Mynheer  Beckman  and  his  colony. 
Fendal  and  his  myrmidons  remained  at  home,  carous- 

'  Wc  find  very  curious  and  wooderftdacoouiits  of  these  strange 
people,  ( who  were  doubtless  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Mary- 
landers,)  made  by  Master  Harlot,  in  his  interesting  history.  "  The 
Sosquesahanocks"— observes  he— "are  a  gianlly  people,  Strang 
in  proportion,  behariour,  and  attire— iheir  voice  sounding  (ram 
Ihem  as  if  out  a  care.  Their  tot)acco-pipes  were  tbreeKpiarters  ot 
a  yard  long,  carved  at  the  great  end  with  a  bird,  beare,  or  other 
device,  (ulficienl  to  beat  out  the  braines  of  a  hone,  (and  how  many 
asses  braines  are  beaten  out,  or  rather  men's  liraines  smoked  oat. 
and  asses  liraines  haled  in,  by  our  lesser  pipes  a  t  home.)  The  calle 
of  one  ot  their  legges  measured  threeH|uarter*  of  a  yard  aboot.  the 
real  ot  bit  limbs  proportionable." 

Master  Hariot's  Joan.   Pnrcii.Pil.. 
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ii^itsonndly  upon  hoe-cakes,  bacon,  and  mintjalep, 
and  running  horses,  and  fighting  cocks;  for  which 
Ibey  were  greatly  renowned.  At  hearing  of  this 
Peter  Sluyresant  was  very  well  pleased,  for  notwith- 
standing his  incUnalion  to  measure  weapons  with 
these  monstrous  men  of  the  Susquehanna,  yet  he 
had  already  as  much  employment  nearer  home  as  he 
could  torn  his  hands  to.  Little  did  he  think,  worthy 
soul,  that  this  southern  calm  was  but  the  deceitful 
prelude  to  a  most  terrible  and  fatal  storm,  then  brew- 
ing, which  was  soon  to  burst  forth  and  overwhelm 
the  onsospecting  city  of  New-Amsterdam ! 

Now  so  it  was,  that  while  this  excellent  governor 
ins  giving  his  little  senate  laws,  and  not  only  giving 
tbem,  bat  enforcing  them  too — whUe  he  was  inces- 
santly ^travelling  the  rounds  of  his  beloved  province 
—posting  from  place  to  place  to  redress  grievances, 
and  while  busy  at  one  corner  of  his  dominions,  all  the 
rot  getting  in  an  uproar — At  this  very  time,  I  say,  a 
dark  and  direful  plot  was  hatching  against  him  in 
that  narsery  of  monstrous  projects,  the  British  cabi- 
net. The  news  of  his  achievements  on  the  Delaware, 
according  to  a  sage  old  historian  of  New-Amsterdam, 
had  occasioned  not  a  little  talk  and  marvel  in  the 
coarts  of  Europe.  And  the  same  profound  writer 
atsnrcs  us  that  the  cabuiet  of  England  began  to  en- 
tail great  jealousy  and  uneasiness  at  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Manhattoes,  and  the  valour  of  its  sturdy 
ycMuanry. 

Agents,  the  same  historian  observes,  were  sent  by 
the  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  east,  to  entreat  the 
aeeistance  of  the  British  cabinet  in  subjugating  this 
nigiity  province.  Lord  Sterling  also  asserted  his 
right  to  Long-Island,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Lord 
Bahioiore,  whose  agent,  as  has  before  been  mention- 
ed, had  so  alarmed  Mynheer  Beckman,  laid  his  claun 
hdbre  the  cabinet  to  the  lands  of  South-river,  which 
he  complained  were  unjustly  and  forcibly  detained 
from  him  by  these  daring  usurpers  of  the  Nieuw-Ne- 
dertandts. 

Tbos  did  the  unlucky  empire  of  the  Manhattoes 
Mand  in  imntinent  danger  of  experiencing  the  fate  of 
Maod,  and  being  torn  limb  from  limb  to  be  shared 
aaong  its  savage  neighbours.  But  while  these  rapa- 
MB  powers  were  whetting  their  fangs,  and  waiting 
te'tiw  signal  to  (all  tooth  and  nail  upon  this  delicious 
Bnk  bt  Dutch  empire,  the  lordly  lion,  who  sat  as 
■■pire,  all  at  once  settled  the  claims  of  all  parties,  by 
bjiag  his  own  paw  upon  the  spoil ;  for  we  are  told 
thai  bis  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second,  not  to  be  per- 
ftoed  by  adjusting  these  several  pretensions,  made 
apment  of  a  large  tract  of  North-America,  includ- 
iif  Ihe  provmce  of  New-Netherlands,  to  his  brother, 
Ae  Doke  of  Yoit — a  donation  truly  royal,  since  none 
hM  gnat  monarchs  liave  a  right  to  give  away  what 
liiM  not  belong  to  them. 

llMt  this  munificent  gift  might  not  be  merely  no- 
■tad,  Wa  Majesty,  on  the  12th  of  March,  4664,  or- 
^vd  (bat  an  araument  should  be  fortliwith  pre- 
fKed  to  fanrade  the  dty  of  New- Amsterdam  by  land 


and  water,  and  put  his  brother  in  complete  possession 
of  the  premises. 

Thus  critically  are  situated  the  affairs  of  the  New- 
Netherlanders.  The  honest  burghers,  so  far  from 
thmking  of  the  jeopardy  in  which  their  interests  are 
placed,  are  soberly  smoking  their  pipes,  and  thinking 
of  nothing  at  all— the  privy  councillors  of  the  pro- 
vince are  at  this  moment  snoring  in  full  quorum; 
while  the  active  Peter,  who  takes  all  the  laboar  of 
thinking  and  acting  upon  himself,  is  busily  devising 
some  method  of  bringing  the  grand  council  of  Am- 
phictyons  to  terms.  In  the  mean  while  an  angry 
doud  is  darkly  scowling  on  the  horizon— soon  will  it 
rattle  about  the  ears  of  these  dozing  Nederlanders, 
and  put  the  mettle  of  their  stout-hearted  governor 
completely  to  the  trial. 

But  come  what  may,  I  here  pledge  my  veracity 
that  in  all  warlike  conflicts  and  subtle  perplexities,  he 
shall  still  acqnit  himself  with  the  gallant  bearing  and 
spotless  honour  of  a  noble-muided,  obsUnate  old  ca- 
valier-Forward then  to  the  charge !—Shme  out, 
propitious  stars,  on  the  renowned  dty  of  the  Man- 
hattoes; and  may  the  blessing  of  St  Nicholas  go  with 
thee — honest  Peter  Stuyvesant. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Of  Peter  Stnyvesant'i  expedition  into  the  East  Country,  ahowing 
that,  though  an  old  bird,  he  did  not  undentand  trap. 

Great  nations  resemble  great  men  in  thb  particu- 
lar, that  their  greatness  is  seldom  known  until  they 
get  m  trouUe ;  adversity,  therefore,  has  been  wisely 
denominated  the  ordeal  of  true  greatness,  which,  like 
gold,  can  never  receive  its  real  estimation  imtil  it  has 
passed  through  the  furnace.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  a  nation,  a  community,  or  an  individual 
(possessing  the  inherent  quality  of  greatness)  is  in- 
volved in  perils  and  misfortimes,  in  proportion  does 
it  rise  in  grandeur— and  even  when  smking  under  ca- 
lamity, makes,  like  a  house  on  fire,  a  more  glorious 
display  than  ever  it  did  in  the  fairest  {Ariod  of  its  pro- 
sperity. 

The  vast  empire  of  China,  though  teeming  with 
population  and  imbibing  and  concentrating  the 
wealth  of  nations,  has  vegetated  through  a  succes- 
sion of  drowsy  ages;  and  were  it  not  for  its  internal 
revolution,  and  the  subversion  of  its  ancient  govern- 
ment by  the  Tartars,  might  have  presented  nothing 
but  an  uninteresting  detail  of  doll,  monotonous  pro- 
sperity. Pompdi  and  Herculaneum  might  have  pass- 
ed into  oblivion,  with  a  herd  of  their  contemporaries, 
if  they  had  not  been  fortunately  overwhehned  by  a 
volcano.  The  renowned  city  of  Troy  has  acquired 
celebrity  only  from  its  ten  years'  distress,  and  final 
conflagration— Paris  rises  in  importance  by  the  plots 
and  massacres  which  have  ended  m  the  exaltation  of 
the  illustrious  Napoleon — and  even  the  migh  ly  London 
itself  has  skulked  tlirough  the  records  of  time,  cele- 
brated for  nothuig  of  moment  excepting  the  plague, 
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the  great  fire,  and  Guy  Faux's  gunpowder  plot! 
Thus  cities  and  empires  seem  to  creep  along,  enlarg- 
ing in  sUent  obscurity,  until  at  length  they  burst  forth 
in  some  tremendous  calamity — and  snatch,  as  it  -were, 
immortality  from  the  explosion! 

Tiie  above  principle  being  admitted,  my  reader 
will  plainly  perceive  that  the  city  of  New-Amsterdam 
and  its  dependent  province  are  on  the  high  road  to 
greatness.  Dangers  and  hostilities  threaten  from  every 
side,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  astonishment,  how  so 
snull  a  state  has  been  able,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  en- 
tangle itself  in  so  many  difficulties.  Ever  since  the 
province  was  first  taken  by  the  nose,  at  the  Fort  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  tranquil  days  of  Wouter  Van 
Twiller,  has  it  been  gradually  increasing  in  liistoric 
importance;  and  never  could  it  have  had  a  more  ap- 
propriate chieftain  to  conduct  it  to  the  pinnacle  of 
grandeur  than  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

In  the  fiery  heart  of  tliis  iron-headed  old  warrior 
sat  enthroned  aU  those  five  kinds  of  courage  describ- 
ed by  Aristotle;  and  had  the  philosopher  mentioned 
five  hundred  more  to  the  back  of  them,  I  verily  believe 
he  would  have  been  found  master  of  them  all.  The 
only  misfortune  was,  that  he  was  deficient  in  the 
better  part  of  valour  called  discretion,  a  cold-blooded 
virtue,  which  could  not  exist  in  the  tropical  climate 
of  his  mighty  soul.  Hence  it  was  that  he  was  conti- 
nually harrying  into  those  unheard-of  enterprises 
which  give  an  air  of  chivalric  romance  to  all  liis  his- 
tory; and  hence  it  was  that  he  now  conceived  a  pro- 
ject worthy  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha  himself. 

This  was  no  other  than  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
great  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  bearing  the  sword 
in  one  band  and  the  olive-branch  in  the  other— to 
require  immediate  reparation  for  the  innumerable 
violations  of  that  treaty  which  in  an  evil  hour  he  had 
formed — to  put  a  stop  to  those  repeated  maraudings 
on  the  eastern  borders — or  else  to  throw  his  gauntlet 
and  appeal  to  arms  for  satisfaction. 

On  declaring  thb  resolution  in  his  privy-council, 
the  venerable  members  were  seized  with  vast  asto- 
nishment; for 'once  in  their  lives  they  ventured  to 
remonstrate,  setting  forth  the  rashness  of  exposing 
bb  sacred  person,  in  the  midst  of  a  strange  and  bar- 
barous people,  with  sundry  other  weighty  remon- 
strances— all  which  had  about  as  much  influence 
upon  the  determination  of  the  headstrong  Peter  as 
though  you  were  to  endeavour  to  turn  a  rusty  wea- 
thercock with  a  broken-winded  bellows. 

Summoning  therefore  to  his  presence  bis  tnisty 
follower,  Anthony  Van  Gorlear,  he  commanded  him 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  accompany  him  the 
following  morning  on  this  his  hazardous  enterprise. 
Now  Anthony  the  trumpeter  was  by  this  time  a  little 
stricken  in  years,  yet  by  dint  of  keeping  up  a  good 
heart,  and  having  never  known  care  or  sorrow,  (hav- 
ing never  been  married,)  he  was  still  a  hearty,  jocund, 
rubicund,  gamesome  wag,  and  of  great  capacity  in 
the  donMet.  This  last  was  ascribed  to  his  living  a 
jolly  life  on  those  domains  at  the  Hook,  whidi  Peter 


Stuyvesant  had  granted  to  him  for  his  gallantry  at 
Fort  Casimir. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  nothing  that  mor« 
delighted  Anthony  than  this  command  of  the  great 
Peter,  for  he  could  have  followed  the  stout-hearted  old 
governor  to  the  world's  end,  with  love  and  loyalty — 
and  he  moreover  stiU  remembered  the  frolicking,  and 
dancing,  and  bundling,  and  other  disports  of  the  east 
country,  and  entertained  dainty  recollection  of  nume- 
rous kind  and  buxom  lasses,  whom  he  longed  exceed- 
ingly again  to  encounter. 

Thus  then  did  this  mirror  of  hardihood  set  forth, 
with  no  oUier  attendant  but  his  trumpeter,  upon  one 
of  the  most  perilous  enterprises  ever  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  knight-errantry. — For  a  single  warrior  to 
venture  openly  among  a  whole  nation  of  foes — but, 
above  all,  for  a  plain  downright  Dutchman  to  think 
of  negotiating  with  the  whole  council  of  New-Eng- 
land!— never  was  there  known  a  more  desperate 
undertaking!— Ever  since  I  have  entered  upon  the 
chronicles  of  this  peerless  but  hitherto  uncelebrated 
chieftain,  has  he  kept  me  in  a  state  of  incessant  actioa 
and  anxiety  with  the  toils  and  dangers  he  is  constantly 
encountering — Oh!  for  a  chapter  of  the  tranquil  reign 
of  Wouter  Van  TwiUer,  that  I  might  repose  on  it  as 
on  a  feather-bed ! 

Is  it  not  enough,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  that  I  liave 
(Mice  already  rescued  thee  from  the  machinations  of 
these  terrible  Amphictyons,  by  bringuig  the  powers 
of  witchcraft  to  tUne  aid? — Is  it  not  enough,  that  I 
have  followed  thee  undaunted,  like  a  guardian  siiirit, 
into  the  midst  of  the  horrid  battle  of  Fort  Christina? 
— That  I  have  been  put  incessantly  to  my  trumps  to 
keep  thee  safe  and  sound— now  warding  off  with  my 
single  pen  ttie  shower  of  dastard  blows  that  feU  upon 
thy  rear — now  narrowly  shieldmg  thee  from  a  dead- 
ly thrust,  by  a  mere  tobacco-box — now  casing  thy 
dauntless  skull  with  adamant,  when  even  thy  stubborn 
ram  beaver  failed  to  resist  the  sword  of  the  stout 
Risingh — and  now,  not  merely  bringing  thee  off  alive, 
but  triumphant,  from  the  clutches  of  tlie  gigantic 
Swede,  by  ibe  desperate  means  of  a  paltry  stone 
pottle? — Is  not  all  this  enough,  but  must  thou  still  be 
plunging  into  new  difficulties,  and  hazarding  in  head- 
long enterprises,  thyself,  thy  trumpet^-,  and  thy  his- 
torian? 

And  now  the  mddy-faced  Aurora,  like  a  buxom 
chambermaid,  draws  aside  the  saUe  curtains  of  the 
night,  and  out  bounces  from  his  bed  the  jdly  red- 
haired  Phcebus,  startled  at  being  caught  so  late  in  the 
embraces  of  Dame  Thetis.    With  many  a  stable  oath 
he  harnesses  his  brazen-footed  steeds,  and  whips,  and 
lashes,  and  splashes  up  the  firmament,  like  a  loitering 
coachman,  half  an  hour  behind  his  time.    And  now 
behold  that  imp  of  fome  and  prowess  the  headstrong 
Peter,  bestriding  a  rawboned,  switch-tailed  charger, 
gallantly  arrayed  in  fuU  r^imentals,  and  bracing  on 
his  thigh  that  trusty  brass-hilted  sword,  which  bad 
wrought  such  fearful  deeds  on  the  banks  of  the  De- 
laware. 
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Behold  baid  after  him  his  doughty  tnimpeter,  Van 
Coriear,  moanted  on  a  broken- winded,  wall-eyed, 
calico  mare ;  lib  stone  pottle,  which  had  laid  low  the 
m^ty  Rislngh,  slung  under  his  arm ;  and  his  trum- 
pet displayed  vanntingly  in  his  right  hand,  decorated 
with  a  gorgeous  banner,  on  which  is  emblazoned  the 
great  beaver  of  the  Manhattoes.  See  them  proudly 
tssoiiig  out  of  the  city  gate,  like  an  iron-clad  hero  of 
jore,  with  bis  faithful  squire  at  his  heels;  the  popu- 
\ace  following  them  with  their  eyes,  and  shouting 
many  a  parting  wish  and  hearty  cheering — Farewell, 
Hardkopping  Piet!  Farewell,  honest  Anthony! — 
Pleasant  be  yonr  wayfaring— prosperous  your  return ! 
The  stoatest  hero  tliat  ever  drew  a  sword,  and  the 
worthiest  trumpeter  that  ever  trod  shoe-leather. 

Legends  are  lamentably  silent  about  the  events  that 
befell  oar  adventurers  in  this  their  adventurous  travel, 
excepting  the  Stnyvesant  Manuscript,  which  gives  the 
substance  of  a  pleasant  litfle  heroic  poem,  written  on 
the  occasion  by  Dominie  ^gidius  Lnyck,'  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  poet-laureat  of  New-Amster- 
dam. This  inestimable  manuscript  assures  us,  that 
it  was  a  rare  spectacle  to  behold  the  great  Peter  and 
Ms  loyal  follower  hailing  the  morning  sun,  and  re- 
joieiiig  in  the  clear  countenance  of  nature,  as  they 
pranced  it  through  the  pastoral  scenes  of  Bloemen 
Daei; '  which,  in  those  days,  was  a  sweet  and  rural 
nDey,  beautified  with  many  a  bright  wild  flower, 
refreshed  by  many  a  pure  streamlet,  and  enlivened 
here  and  there  by  a  delectable  little  Dutch  cottage, 
ifaettered  under  some  sloping  hill,  and  almost  buried 
in  embowering  trees. 

Dow  did  they  enter  upon  the  confines  of  Ck>nnec- 
licoL,  whore  they  encountered  many  grievous  diffi- 
colties  and  perils.  At  one  place  they  were  assailed 
by  a  troop  of  country  squires  and  militia  colonels, 
wiw,  moanted  on  goodly  steeds,  hung  upon  their  rear 
br  several  miles,  harassing  them  exceedingly  whh 
gnesses  and  questions,  more  especially  the  worthy 
Peto-,  whose  silver-chased  leg  excited  not  a  little 
narveL  At  another  place,  hard  by  the  renowned 
town  of  Stamford,  they  were  set  upon  by  a  great  and 
nigfaty  legion  of  church  deacons,  who  imperiously 
denaoded  of  them  five  shillings,  for  travelling  on 
Sondaj,  and  threatened  to  carry  them  captive  to  a 
■a^bonring  church,  whose  steeple  peered  above 
IIk  trees ;  but  tliese  the  valiant  Peter  put  to  rout  with 
ittle  difliculty,  insomuch  that  they  bestrode  their 
eanes  and  galloped  off  in  hoirible  confusion,  leaving 
lltfir  c«:ked  hals  Iwliind  in  llie  hurry  of  tlieir  (lijjht. 
But  not  so  easily  did  he  escape  from  the  hands  of  a 
crafiy  man  of  Pyqnag;  who,  wilh  undaunted  perse- 
verance, and  repeated  onsets,  fairly  bargauied  lilm 
out  of  his  gootlly  switdi-tailed  charger,  leaving  in 
place  thereof  a  villanous,  foundered  Naraganset  pacer. 

'  This  Liirck  was  moreover  rector  of  the  Latin  School  in. 
••aw-.VderbJKKs,  1663.  There  arc  two  pieces  addressed  to 
tpiiva  Layck  in  D.  Sclyn's  MSS.  of  poesies,  upon  his  marriage 
•"Hi  Judith  IsPiMloorn.    Old  MS. 

■  Sovt  caUed  Blooming  Dale,  alwul  fourmiles  from  Nen-Vork. 


But,  maugre  all  these  hardships,  they  pursued  their 
journey  cheerily  along  the  course  of  the  soft-flowing 
Connecticut,  whose  gentle  waves,  says  the  song,  roll 
through  many  a  fertile  vale  and  sunny  plain ;  now 
reflecting  the  lofty  spires  of  the  bustling  city,  and 
now  the  rural  beauties  of  the  humble  hamlet;  now 
echoing  with  the  busy  hum  of  commerce,  and  now 
with  the  cheerful  song  of  the  peasant. 

At  every  town  would  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  was 
noted  for  warlike  punctilio,  order  the  sturdy  Anthony 
to  sound  a  courteous  salutation ;  though  the  manu- 
script observes,  that  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into 
great  dismay  when  they  heard  of  his  approach.  For 
the  fame  of  his  incomparable  achievements  on  the  De- 
laware had  spread  throughout  the  east  country,  and 
they  dreaded  lest  he  had  come  to  take  vengeance  on 
their  manifold  transgressions. 

But  the  good  Peter  rode  through  these  towns  with 
a  smiling  aspect;  waving  his  hand  with  inexpressible 
majesty  and  condescension;  for  he  verily  believed 
that  the  old  clotlies  which  these  mgenious  people  had 
thrust  into  their  broken  windows,  and  the  festoons  of 
dried  apples  and  peaches  which  ornamented  the  fronts 
of  their  houses,  were  so  many  decorations  in  honour 
of  his  approach;  as  it  was  the  custom  in  the  days  of 
chivalry  to  compliment  renowned  heroes  by  sump- 
tuous displays  of  tapestry  and  gorgeous  furniture. 
Tlie  women  crowded  to  the  doors  to  gaze  upon  him 
as  he  passed,  so  much  does  prowess  in  arms  delight 
the  gentle  sex.  The  little  children,  too,  ran  after 
him  in  troops,  staring  with  wonder  at  his  regiment- 
als, his  brimstone  breeches,  and  the  silver  garniture 
of  his  wooden  leg.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the 
joy  which  many  strapping  wenches  betrayed  at  be- 
holding the  jovial  Van  Coriear,  who  had  whilom  de- 
lighted them  so  much  with  his  trumpet,  when  he  bore 
the  great  Peter's  challenge  to  the  Amphictyons.  The 
kind-hearted  Anthony  alighted  from  his  calico  mare, 
and  kissed  them  all  with  infinite  loving-kmdness — 
and  was  right  pleased  to  see  a  crew  of  little  trum- 
peters crowding  round  him  for  his  blessing;  each 
of  whom  he  patted  on  the  head,  bade  liim  be  a 
good  boy,  and  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy  molasses 
candy. 

The  Stuyvesant  Manuscript  makes  but  little  fur- 
ther mention  of  the  governor's  adventures  upon  this 
expedition,  excepting  that  be  was  received  with  ex- 
travagant courtesy  and  respect  by  the  great  council 
of  the  Amphictyons,  who  almost  talked  him  to  death 
with  complimentary  and  congratulatory  harangues. 
I  will  not  detain  my  readers  by  dwelling  on  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  grand  council.  Suffice  it  to  men- 
tion, it  was  like  all  other  negotiations— a  great  deal 
was  said,  and  very  little  done ;  one  conversation  led 
to  another ;  one  conference  begat  misunderstandings 
which  it  took  a  dozen  conferences  to  explain;  at  the 
end  of  which  the  parlies  found  themselves  just  where 
they  were  at  first;  excepting  that  they  had  entangled 
themselves  in  a  host  of  questions  of  etiquette,  and 
conceived  a  cordial  distrust  of  each  other,  that  ren- 
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dered  their  future  negotiations  ten  times  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever.' 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  perplexities,  wWch  be- 
^dered  llie  brain  and  incensed  the  ire  of  the  sturdy 
Peter,  who  was  perhaps  of  all  men  in  the  world  least 
fitted  for  diplomatic  wiles,  he  privately  received  in- 
timation of  the  dark  conspiracy  which  had  been  ma- 
tured in  the  cabinet  of  England.  To  this  was  added 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  a  hostile  squadron 
bad  already  sailed  from  England,  destined  to  reduce 
the  province  of  New-Netherlands,  and  that  the  grand 
council  of  A  mphictyons  had  engaged  to  co-operate,  by 
sending  a  great  army  to  invade  New-Amsterdam  by 
land. 

Unfortunate  Peter!  did  I  not  enter  with  sad  fore- 
bodings upon  this  ill-starred  expedition?  Did  I  not 
tremble  when  I  saw  thee,  with  no  other  counsellor 
but  thine  own  head,  with  no  other  armour  but  an 
honest  tongue,  a  spotless  conscience,  and  a  rusty 
sword;  with  no  other  protector  but  St  Nicholas,  and 
no  other  attendant  but  a  trumpeter — did  I  not  tremble 
when  I  beheld  thee  thus  sally  forth  to  contend  with 
all  the  knowing  powers  of  New-England? 

Oh,  how  did  the  sturdy  old  warrior  rage  and  roar, 
when  he  found  himself  thus  entrapped,  like  a  lion  in 
the  hunter's  toil !  Now  did  he  determine  to  draw  his 
trusty  sword,  and  manfully  to  fight  bis  way  through 
all  the  countries  of  the  east.  Now  did  he  resolve  to 
break  in  upon  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and 
put  every  mother's  son  of  them  to  death.  At  length, 
as  usual,  when  the  foam  and  froth  of  passion  had  boil- 
ed over,  prudence  which  lay  at  the  bottom  came  up- 
permost; and  he  determined  to  resort  to  less  violent 
but  more  wary  expedients. 

Concealing  from  the  council  his  knowledge  of  their 
machinations,  he  privately  dispatched  a  trusty  mes- 
senger, with  missives,  to  his  counsellors  at  New-Ams- 
terdam, apprising  them  of  the  impending  danger,  and 
commanding  them  immediately  to  pot  the  city  in  a 
posture  of  defence ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would 
endeavour  to  elude  his  enemies,  and  come  to  their  as- 
sistance. This  done,  he  felt  himself  marvellously  re- 
lieved, rose  slowly,  shook  himself  like  a  rhinoceros, 
and  issued  forth  from  his  den,  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  Giant  Despair  is  described  to  have  issued  from 
Doubling  Castle,  in  the  chivalric  history  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Pn^ess. 

And  now  much  does  it  grieve  me  that  I  must  leave 
the  gallant  Peter  in  this  iouninent  jeopardy  :  but  it 
behoves  as  to  hurry  back  and  see  what  is  going  on  at 
New-Amsterdam,  for  greatly  do  I  fear  that  city  is  al- 
ready in  a  turmoil.  Such  was  ever  the  fate  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant;  while  doing  one  Uiing  with  heart  and 
soul,  be  was  too  apt  to  leave  every  thing  else  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  WbUe,  like  a  potentate  of  yore,  he  was 
absent  attending  to  those  things  in  person  which  in 
modern  days  are  trusted  to  generals  and  ambassadors, 

>  For  certain  of  Ihe  particnbn  ot  this  ancient  negotiation  sec 
Haz.  Col.  Stat.  Pap.  It  is  singular  that  Smith  Is  entirelf  silent 
with  respect  to  tiii*  memonUe  expeditioa  of  Peter  stnrrefaal. 


hte  little  territory  at  home  was  sure  to  get  in  an  uproar 
— All  which  was  owing  to  that  imconunon  strength 
of  intellect,  which  induced  him  to  trust  to  nobody  but 
himself,  and  which  had  acquired  him  the  renowned 
appellation  of  Peter  the  Headstrong. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

How  the  people  of  New-Amsterdam  were  thrown  into  a  great 
panic,  by  the  news  of  a  threatened  invasioa,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Ifaey  fortified  themselves. 

There  is  no  sight  more  truly  interesting  to  a  phi- 
losopher than  to  contemplate  a  community,  where 
every  individual  has  a  voice  in  pubUc  affairs;  where 
every  individual  tliinks  himself  the  Atlas  of  the  nation; 
and  where  every  individual  thinks  it  his  duty  to  bestir 
himself  for  the  good  of  his  country— I  say,  there  is 
nothing  more  interesting  to  a  philosopher  than  to  see 
such  a  community  in  a  sudden  bustle  of  war.  Such 
clamour  of  tongues — such  bawling  of  patriotism — such 
running  hither  and  thither — every  body  in  a  hurry — 
every  body  up  to  the  ears  in  trouble — every  body  in 
the  way,  and  every  body  interrupting  his  industrious 
neighbour who  is  busily  employed  in  doing  no- 
thing !  It  is  like  witnessing  a  great  fire,  where  every 
man  is  at  work  like  a  hero— some  dragging  about 
empty  engines — others  scampering  with  full  buckets, 
and  spilling  the  contents  into  their  neighbour's  boots 
— and  others  ringing  the  church  bells  all  night,  by 
way  of  putting  out  the  fire.  Little  firemen— like 
sturdy  Utile  knights  storming  a  breach,  clambering 
up  and  down  scaling-ladders,  and  bawling  through 
tin  trumpets,  by  way  of  directing  the  attack. — Here 
one  busy  fellow,  in  his  great  zeal  to  save  the  property 
of  the  unfortunate,  catches  up  an  anonymous  chamber 
utensil,  and  gallants  it  off  with  an  air  of  as  much  self- 
importance  as  if  he  bad  rescued  a  pot  of  money — 
another  throws  looking-glasses  and  china  out  of  the 
window,  to  save  them  from  the  flames— whilst  those 
who  can  do  nothing  else  to  assist  in  the  great  calamity 
run  up  and  down  the  streets  with  open  throats,  keep- 
ing up  an  incessant  cry  of  Firel  Firet  Fire! 

' '  When  Ihe  news  arrived  at  Sinope,"  says  the  grave 
and  profound  Lucian— though  I  own  the  story  is  ra- 
ther trite,  "  that  Philip  was  about  to  attack  tliem,  the 
inhabitants  were  thrown  into  violent  alarm.  Some 
ran  to  furbish  up  their  arnos;  others  rolled  stones  to 
build  np  the  walls— every  body,  m  short,  was  em- 
ployed, and  every  body  was  in  Uie  way  of  his  neigh- 
bour. Diogen^  alone  was  the  only  man  who  could 
find  nolliing  to  do — whereupon,  determining  not  to 
be  idle  when  the  welfare  of  his  country  was  at  stake, 
he  tucked  up  hb  robe,  and  fell  to  rolling  his  tub  with 
might  and  mam  np  and  down  the  Gymnasium."  In 
like  manner  did  evetry  mother's  son  in  the  patriotic 
community  of  New-Amsterdam,  on  receiving  the  mis- 
sives of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  busy  himself  most  mightily 
in  patting  things  in  confusion,  and  assisting  the  ge- 
neral upnnr.    "  Every  man"— saith  the  Stoyvesani 
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Bbnascript — "  flew  to  arms!"— by  which  is  meant, 
that  not  one  of  our  honest  Dutch  citizens  would  ven- 
tnre  to  church  or  to  market  without  an  old-fashiooed 
8{Ht  of  a  sword  dangling  at  bis  side,  and  a  long  Dutch 
fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder— nor  would  he  go  out  of 
a  night  without  a  lantern;  nor  turn  a  comer  without 
first  peeping  cautiously  round,  lest  he  should  come 
unawares  upon  a  British  army— And  we  are  informed 
that  Stotfel  Brinkerhoff,  who  was  considered  by  the 
old  women  almost  as  brave  a  man  as  the  governor 
himself,  actually  had  two  one-pound  swivels  mount- 
ed in  his  entry,  one  pointing  out  at  the  front  door,  and 
the  other  at  the  back. 

Bat  the  most  strenuous  measure  resorted  to  on  this 
awfiil  occasion,  and  one  which  has  since  been  found 
of  wonderful  efQcacy,  was  to  assemble  popular  meet- 
ings. These  brawling  convocations,  I  have  already 
diown,  were  extremely  offensive  to  Peter  Stuyvesant; 
bat  as  this  was  a  moment  of  unusual  agitation,  and 
as  (he  old  governor  was  not  present  to  repress  them, 
they  broke  out  with  intolerable  violence.  Hither, 
therefore,  the  orators  and  politicians  repaired;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  competition  among  them  who 
dnuld  bawl  loudest,  and  exceed  the  others  ui  hyper- 
bolical bursts  of  patriotism,  and  in  resolutions  to 
opboid  and  defend  the  government.  In  these  sage 
and  all-powerful  meetings  it  was  determined  nem. 
era.  that  they  were  the  most  enlightened,  the  most 
dignified,  the  most  formidable,  and  the  most  ancient 
eommonity  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Finding  that 
dns  resolntion  was  so  universally  and  readily  carried, 
another  was  immediately  proposed — whether  it  were 
not  possible  and  politic  to  exterminate  Great  Britain? 
npon  which  sixty-nine  members  spoke  most  eloquently 
m  the  affirmative,  and  only  one  arose  to  suggest  some 
doubts — who,  as  a  punishment  for  his  treasonable 
pcsampUon,  was  immediately  seized  by  the  mob, 
aid  tarred  and  feathered — which  punishment  being 
cqiavaient  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  he  was  afterwards 
onidered  as  an  outcast  from  society,  and  his  opinion 
vent  for  nothmg.  The  question,  therefore,  being 
nniinmusly  carried  in  the  affirmative,  it  was  recom- 
■ended  to  the  grand  council  to  pass  it  into  a  law; 
vlacb  was  accordingly  done.  By  tliis  measure  the 
kcarts  of  the  people  at  large  were  wonderfully  en- 
Moraged,  and  they  waxed  exceedingly  choleric  and 
Indeed,  the  first  paroxysm  of  alarm  having 
measure  subsided — the  old  women  having 

I  all  the  money  they  could  lay  tlieir  hands  on, 
mA  Ibeir  husbands  daily  getting  fuddled  with  what 
was  left — the  community  began  even  to  stand  on 
the  olfennve.    Songs  were  mannfectnred  in  Low 

I  and  sang  about  the  streets,  wherein  the  En'g- 
irere  most  woftilly  beaten,  and  shown  no 

r;  and  popular  addresses  were  made,  wherein 
ktras  proved  to  a  certainty  that  the  fate  of  Old  Eng- 

depeoded  upon  the  will  of  the  New-Amster- 


Finally,  to  strike  a  violent  Mow  at  the  very  vitals 
rf  Great  Britain,  a  mnltitade  of  the  wiser  inhabitants 


assembled,  and  having  purchased  all  the  British  ma- 
nufactures they  could  find,  they  made  thereof  a  huge 
bonfire;  and,  in  the  patriotic  glow  of  the  moment, 
every  man  present,  who  had  a  hat  or  breeches  of 
English  workmanship,  pulled  it  off,  and  threw  it  into 
the  flames— to  the  irreparable  detriment,  loss,  and 
ruin,  of  the  English  manu&cturers.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this  great  exploit,  they  erected  a  pole  on  the 
spot,  with  a  devise  on  the  top  intended  to  represent 
the  province  of  Nieuw-Nederlandls  destroying  Great 
Britain,  under  the  similitude  of  an  Eagle  picking  the 
little  Island  of  Old  England  ont  of  the  globe;  bat 
either  through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  sculptor,  or 
his  ill-timed  watery,  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  goose,  vainly  striving  to  get  hold  of  a  dumpling. ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

Showing  how  (he  Grand  ConocU  of  the  New-Nelheilands  came  to 
be  miracoloiuljr  gifted  with  kng  tongues.— Together  with  a 
great  triumph  of  Economr. 

It  will  need  but  very  little  penetration  in  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  diaracter  and  habits  of  that  most 
potent  and  blustering  monarch,  the  sovereign  people, 
— to  discover,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  bustle 
and  talk  of  war  that  stunned  him  in  the  last  chapter, 
the  renowned  city  of  New-Amslerdam  is,  in  sad 
reality,  not  a  whit  better  prepared  for  defence  than 
before.  Now,  though  the  people,  having  gotten  over 
the  first  alarm,  and  finding  no  enemy  immediately  at 
hand,  had,  with  that  valour  of  tongue  for  which  your 
illustrious  rabble  is  so  famous,  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  by  dint  of  gallant  vapouring  and  rodo- 
montado  had  actually  talked  themselves  into  the  opi- 
nion that  they  were  the  bravest  and  most  powerful 
people  under  the  sun,  yet  were  the  privy  councillors 
of  Peter  Stuyvesant  somewhat  dubious  on  that  point. 
They  dreaded  moreover  lest  that  stern  hero  should 
return,  and  find,  that,  instead  of  obeying  his  peremp- 
tory orders,  they  had  wasted  their  time  in  listening 
to  the  heclorings  of  the  mob,  than  which,  they  well 
knew,  there  was  nothing  he  held  in  more  exalted 
contempt. 

To  make  up,  therefore,  as  speedily  as  possible  for 
lost  time,  a  grand  divan  of  the  councillors  and  bai^o- 
masters  was  convened,  to  talk  over  the  critical  stale 
of  the  province,  and  devise  measiu-es  for  its  safety. 
Two  things  were  unanimously  agreed  upon  in  this 
venerable  assembly :— first,  that  the  city  required  to 
be  put  ih  a  state  of  defence;  and  secondly,  that  as  the 
danger  was  imminent,  there  should  be  no  time  lost 
—which  points  being  settled,  they  immediately  fell  to 
making  long  speeches  and  belabouring  one  another  in 
endless  and  intemperate  disputes.  For  about  this 
time  was  this  unhappy  city  first  visited  by  that  talking 
endemic,  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  which  so 

>-  This  is  levelled  at  the  absurd  proceedings  of  the  rabble  at 
Baltimore,  during  a  time  of  popular  exasperatioa against  England. 
—Many  o(  the  mob  were  Irish.— £tf<(. 
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invariably  evinces  itself,  wl>erever  a  namber  of  wise 
men  assemble  leather;  breaking  out  in  long,  vnndy 
speeches,  caused,  as  physicians  suppose,  by  the  foul 
air  which  is  ever  generated  in  a  crowd.  Now  it  was, 
moreover,  that  they  first  introduced  the  ingenious 
method  of  measuring  the  merits  of  an  harangue  by 
the  hour-glass;  he  being  considered  the  ablest  orator 
who  spoke  longest  on  a  question.  For  which  excel- 
lent invention,  it  is  recorded,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
same  profbund  Dutch  critic  wlio  judged  of  books  by 
their  size. 

This  sudden  passion  for  endless  harangues,  so  little 
consonant  with  the  customary  gravity  and  tacitui-nity 
of  our  sage  forefathers,  was  supposed  by  certain  phi- 
losophers to  have  been  imbibed,  together  with  divers 
other  barbarous  propensities,  from  their  savage  neigh- 
bours; who  wher^  peculiarly  noted  for  long  talks  and 
council  fires,  and  never  undertook  any  affair  of  the 
least  importance,  without  previous  debates  and  ha- 
rangues among  their  chie&  and  old  men.  But  the 
real  cause  was,  that  the  people,  in  electing  (heir  re- 
presentatives to  the  grand  council,  were  particular  in 
choosing  them  for  their  talents  at  talking,  without 
inquiring  whether  they  possessed  the  more  rare,  diffi- 
cult, and  oft-times  important  talent  of  holding  their 
tongues.  The  consequence  was,  that  this  deliberative 
body  was  composed  of  the  most  loquacious  men  in 
the  community.  As  they  considered  themselves 
placed  there  to  talk,  every  man  concluded  that  hb 
duty  to  his  constituents,  and,  wliat  is  more,  his  popo- 
larity  with  them,  required  that  he  should  harangue 
on  every  subject,  whether  he  understood  it  or  not. 
There  was  an  ancient  mode  of  burying  a  chieftain, 
by  every  soldier  Uirowing  his  shield  full  of  earth  on 
the  corpse,  until  a  mighty  mound  was  formed;  so 
whenever  a  question  was  brought  forward  in  this 
assembly,  every  member  pressing  forward  to  throw 
on  his  quantum  of  wisdom,  the  subject  was  quickly 
buried  under  a  huge  mass  of  words. 

We  are  told,  that  when  disciples  were  admitted 
into  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  they  were  for  two  years 
enjoined  silence,  and  were  neither  permitted  to  ask 
questions  nor  make  remarks.  After  they  had  thus 
acquired  the  inestimable  art  of  holding  their  tongues, 
they  were  gradually  permitted  to  make  inquiries,  and 
finally  to  communicate  their  own  opinions. 

What  a  pity  is  it,  that,  while  snperstitiously  board- 
ing up  the  mbbish  and  rags  of  antiquity,  we  should 
suffer  these  precious  gems  to  lie  unnoticed !  What  a 
beneficial  effect  wonld  this  wise  regulation  of  Pytha- 
goras have,  if  introduced  in  legislative  bodies — and 
how  wonderfully  would  it  have  tended  to  expedite 
business  in  the  grand  council  of  the  Manhattoes! 

Thus,  however,  did  Dame  Wudom  (whom  the 
wags  of  antiquity  have  humorously  iiersonifled  as  a 
woman)  seem  ta  take  mischievous  pleasure  in  jilting 
the  venerable  councillors  of  New-Amsterdam.  The 
old  factions  of  Long  Pipes  and  Short  Pipes,  which  had 
been  almost  strangled  by  the  Herculean  grasp  of  Peter 
Staylresant,  now  sprang  up  with  tenfold  violence. 


Not  that  the  original  cause  of  dUTerence  still  existed, 
— ^but,  it  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  party  names  and 
party  rancour  to  remain  long  after  the  principles  that 
gave  rise  to  them  have  been  forgotten.  To  complete 
the  public  confusion  and  bewilderment,  the  fatal  word 
EcoHomy,  which  one  would  have  thought  was  dead 
and  buried  with  William  the  Testy,  was  once  more 
set  afloat,  like  the  apple  of  discord,  in  the  grand 
council  of  Nieuw-Nederlandts— according  to  which 
sound  principle  of  policy,  it  was  deemed  more  expe- 
dient to  throw  away  twenty  thousand  guilders  upon 
an  inefficacious  plan  of  defence  than  to  expend  thirty 
thousand  on  a  good  and  substantial  one — the  pto- 
vince  thus  making  a  clear  saving  of  ten  thousand 
guilders. 

But  when  they  came  to  discuss  the  mode  of  defence, 
then  began  a  war  of  words  that  bafHes  all  description. 
The  members  being,  as  I  observed,  enlisted  in  op- 
posite parlies,  were  enabled  to  proceed  with  amazing 
system  and  regularity  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions before  them.  Whatever  was  proposed  by  a  Long 
Pipe  was  opposed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  Short  Pipes, 
who,  like  true  politicians,  considered  it  Uieir  first 
duty  to  effect  the  downfal  of  the  Long  Pipes— their 
second,  to  elevate  themselves— and  their  third,  to 
consult  the  welfare  of  tlie  country.  This  at  le^st  was 
the  creed  of  the  most  upright  among  the  party; 
for  as  to  the  great  mass,  they  left  the  third  conside- 
ration out  of  the  question  altogether. 

In  this  great  collision  of  hard  heads,  it  is  astonish- 
ing the  number  of  projects  for  defence  tltat  were 
struck  out,  not  one  of  which  had  ever  been  heard  of 
before,  nor  has  been  heard  of  since,  unless  it  be  in 
very  modem  days;  projects  that  threw  the  windmill 
system  of  the  ingenious  Kieft  completely  in  the  back- 
ground. Slill,  however,  nothing  could  be  decided 
on ;  for  so  soon  as  a  formidable  array  of  air-castles 
were  reared  by  one  party,  they  were  demolished  by 
the  other.  The  simple  populace  stood  gazing  in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  mighty  egg  lliat  was  to  be 
hatched  with  all  this  cackling,  but  they  gazed  in  vain, 
for  it  appeared  that  tlie  grand  council  was  determin- 
ed to  protect  the  province  as  did  tlie  noble  and  gigantic 
Pantagruel  his  army — by  covering  it  with  his  tongue. 

Indeed  tliere  was  a  portion  of  the  members  consist- 
ing of  fat,  self-important  old  burghers,  who  smoked 
tlieir  pipes  and  said  nothing,  excepting  to  negative 
every  plan  of  defence  that  was  offered.  These  were 
of  that  class  of  wealthy  old  citizens,  who,  having 
amassed  a  fortune,  button  up  their  pockets,  shut  their 
mouths,  look  rich,  and  are  good  for  nothing  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives :  Uke  some  phlegmatic  oyster,  whieb, 
having  swallowed  a  pearl,  closes  its  shell,  settles  down 
in  the  mud,  and  parts  with  its  Ufe  sooner  than  its 
treasure.  Every  plan  of  defence  seemed  to  these 
worthy  old  gentlemen  pregnant  with  ruin.  An  ann- 
ed  force  was  a  legion  of  locusts,  preying  upon  the  pub- 
lic property — to  fit  out  a  naval  armament  was  to 
throw  their  money  into  the  sea — to  build  fordficalioos 
was  to  bury  it  in  the  dirt.    In  short,  they  settled  it 
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as  a  soTerdgn  maxim,  so  long  as  their  podcets  were 
Aifl,  no  matto'  liow  much  they  were  druUied. — A 
kick  left  no  scar — a  brulcen  head  cured  itself— but  an 
empty  purse  was  of  all  maladies  the  slowest  to  heal, 
and  one  in  which  nature  did  nothing  for  the  pa- 
tienU 

Thus  did  thb  venerable  assembly  of  sages  lavish 
away  that  time  which  the  urgency  of  affairs  rendered 
invaloable,  in  empty  brawls  and  long-winded  speeches, 
without  ever  agreeing,  except  on  the  point  wiUi  which 
they  started,  namely,  that  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  delay  was  niinons.  At  length  St  Nicholas, 
taking  compassion  on  their  distracted  situation,  and 
anxious  to  preserve  them  from  anarchy,  so  ordered, 
that  in  the  midst  of  one  of  their  most  noLsy  debates  on 
the  subject  of  fortification  and  defence,  when  tliey  had 
nearly  fallen  to  loggerheads  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  convince  each  other,  the  question  was 
happily  settled  by  a  messenger,  who  bounced  into  the 
chamber  and  informed  them,  that  the  hostile  fleet 
had  arrived,  and  was  actually  advancing  up  the  bay ! 

Thus  was  all  further  necessity  of  either  fortifying 
or  disputing  completely  obviated,  and  thus  was  the 
grand  council  saved'ii  world  of  words,  and  the  pro- 
vince a  world  of  expense — a  most  absolute  and  glo- 
rioos  triumph  of  economy ! 


CHAPTER  VL 

la  whicfa  the  tronbleii  ot  New-Anuterdam  appear  to  tbicken— 
Showing  the  brarery,  in  time  of  peril,  ot  a  people  wbo  defend 
tfaonielves  by  rtsoliiUon. 

Like  as  an  assemblage  of  politic  cats,  engaged  m 
damorons  gibberings,  and  caterwaulings,  eyeing  one 
anoiber  with  hideous  grimaces,  spitting  in  each  otlier's 
faces,  and  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth  into  a 
general  dapper-clawing,  are  suddenly  put  to  scamper- 
mg  rout  aftd  confusion  by  the  appearance  of  a  house- 
dog; so  was  the  no  less  vociferous  council  of  New- 
Amsterdam  amazed,  astounded,  and  totally  dispersed, 
by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Every  member 
nade  the  best  of  his  way  home,  waddling  along  as 
bst  as  his  short  legs  could  fag  under  their  heavy 
burtben,  and  wheezing  as  he  went  with  corpulency 
and  terror.  When  he  arrived  at  his  castle,  he  bar- 
ricadoed  the  street-door,  and  buried  himself  in  the 
dder-cellar,  without  daring  to  peep  out,  lest  he  should 
kave  his  head  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 

The  sovereign  people  all  crowded  uito  the  mar- 
fcet-place,  herding  together  with  the  instinct  ofsheep, 
iriio  seek  for  safety  in  each  other's  company,  when 
ibe  ihepiierd  and  his  d(^  are  absent,  and  the  wolf  is 
prowling  round  the  fold.  Far  from  finding  relief, 
kvwever,  they  only  increased  each  other's  terrors. 
Each  man  looked  ruefully  in  his  neighbour's  face 
in  aenrfa  of  encouragement,  but  only  found  in  its 
WDbegone  lineaments  a  oonArmation  of  his  own  dis- 
BMy.  Not  a  word  now  was  to  be  beard  of  conquer- 
ing Gmt  firitaia,  not  a  whiqier  about  the  sovereign 


virtues  of  economy — while  the  old  women  heightened 
the  general  gloom  by  clamorously  bewailing  their 
fate,  and  calling  for  protection  on  St  Nicholas  and 
Peter  Stnyvesant. 

Oh,  how  did  they  bewail  the  absence  of  the  lion- 
hearted  Peter! — and  how  did  they  long  for  the  com- 
forting presence  of  Anthony  Van  Corlear !  Indeed  a 
gloomy  uncertainty  hung  over  the  fate  of  these  ad- 
venturous heroes.  Day  aflerday  had  elapsed  since  the 
alarming  message  from  the  governor,  williout  bring- 
ing any  further  tidings  of  his  safely.  Many  a  fearful 
conjecture  was  liazarded  as  to  what  had  befallen  him 
and  hb  loyal  squire.  Had  tliey  not  been  devoured 
alive  by  the  cannibals  of  Marblehead  and  Cape  Cod? 
— Had  they  not  been  put  to  the  question  by  the  great 
coundl  of  Amphictyons? — Had  they  not  been  smo- 
thered in  onions  by  the  terrible  men  ofPyquag? — In 
the  midst  of  Uiis  consternation  and  perplexity,  when 
horror,  like  a  mighty  night-mare,  sat  brooding  upon 
the  little,  fat,  plethoric  city  of  New-Amsterdam,  the 
ears  of  the  multitude  were  suddenly  startled  by  a 
strange  and  distant  sound— it  approached— it  grew 
louder  and  louder — and  now  it  resounded  at  tlie  dty 
gate.  The  public  could  not  be  mistaken  m  the  well- 
known  sound — A  shout  of  joy  burst  from  their  lips, 
as  the  gallant  Peter,  covered  with  dust,  and  followed 
by  his  faithful  trumpeter,  came  galloping  into  the 
market-place. 

The  first  transports  of  the  populace  having  subsid- 
ed, they  gathered  round  the  honest  Anthony,  as  he 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  overwhelming  him  with 
greetings  and  congratulations.  In  breathless  accents 
he  related  to  ttiem  the  marvellous  adventures  through 
which  the  old  governor  and  himself  had  gone,  in  mak- 
ing their  escape  from  the  dutches  of  the  terrible  Am- 
phictyons. But  though  the  Stnyvesant  Manuscri(>t, 
with  its  customary  minulenesswhere  any  thing  touch- 
ing the  great  Peter  is  concerned,  is  very  particular 
as  to  the  inddents  of  this  masterly  retreat,  yet  the 
state  of  the  public  affairs  will  not  allow  me  to  indulge 
in  a  full  recital  thereof.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that, 
while  Peter  Stnyvesant  was  anxiously  revolving  in  his 
mind  how  he  could  make  good  his  escape  with  honour 
and  dignity,  certain  of  tlie  ships  sent  out  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Manhattoes  touched  at  the  eastern  ports 
to  obtain  needful  supplies,  and  to  call  on  the  grand 
council  of  tlie  league  for  its  promised  co-operation. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  the  vigilant  Peter,  perceiving 
that  a  moment's  delay  were  fatal,  made  a  secret  and 
precipitate  decampment;  though  much  did  it  grieve 
his  lofty  soul  to  be  obliged  to  turn  his  back  even  upon 
a  nation  of  foes.  Many  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  di- 
vers perilous  mishaps  did  they  sustain,  as  they  scour- 
ed, without  sound  of  trumpet,  through  the  foir 
regions  of  the  east.  Ah-eady  was  the  country  in  an 
uproar  with  hostile  preparation,  and  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  take  a  lat^  circuit  in  their  flight,  lurking  along 
through  the  woody  mountains  of  the  Devil'sbackbone; 
from  whence  the  valiant  Peter  sallied  forth  one  day 
like  a  lion,  and  put  to  rout  a  whole  l^ion  of  squat- 
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ten,  consisting  of  three  generations  of  a  prolific  fa- 
mily, who  were  already  on  their  way  to  take  posses- 
sion of  some  comer  of  the  New-Netherlands.  Nay, 
the  faithful  Anthony  had  great  difficulty,  at  sundry 
times,  to  prevent  him,  in  the  excess  of  his  wrath, 
from  descending  down  from  the  mountains,  and  fall- 
ing, sword  in  hand,  upon  certain  of  the  border-towns, 
who  were  marshalling  forth  their  draggle-tailed  mi- 
litia. 

The  first  movement  of  the  governor,  on  reaching 
his  dwelling,  was  to  mount  the  roof,  from  whence  he 
contemplated  with  rueful  aspect  the  hostile  squadron. 
This  had  already  come  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  and 
consisted  of  two  stout  frigates,  having  on  board,  as 
John  Josselyn,  gent,  informs  us,  "three  hundred 
valiant  red-coats."  Having  taken  this  survey,  he  sat 
himself  down  and  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  commander, 
demanding  the  reason  of  his  anchoring  in  the  harbour 
witliout  obtaining  previous  permission  so  to  do.  This 
letter  was  couched  in  the  most  dignified  and  cour- 
teous terms,  thou^  I  have  it  from  undoubted  au- 
thority that  his  teeth  were  clinched,  and  he  had  a 
bitter  sardonic  grin  upon  his  visage  all  the  while  he 
wrote.  Having  dispatched  his  letter,  the  grim  Peter 
slumped  to  and  fro  about  the  town  with  a  most  war- 
betokening  countenance,  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  whistling  a  Low  Dutch  Psalm- 
tune,  whidi  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  the  music 
of  a  north-east  wind,  when  a  storm  is  brewing. — 
The  very  dogs  as  they  eyed  him  skulked  away  in  dis- 
may; while  all  the  old  and  ugly  women  of  New- 
Amsterdam  ran  howling  at  his  heels,  imploring  him 
10  save  them  from  murder,  robbery,  and  pitiless  ra- 
vishment ! 

The  reply  of  Colonel  Nichols,  who  commanded  the 
invaders,  was  couched  in  terms  of  equal  courtesy  with 
.the  letter  of  the  governor;  declaring  the  right  and 
title  of  his  British  Majesty  to  the  province,  where  he 
aClirmed  the  Dutch  to  he  mere  interlopers;  and  de- 
manding that  the  town,  forts,  etc.  should  be  forth- 
with rendered  into  his  Majesty's  obedience  and  pro- 
tection; promising,  at  the  same  time,  life,  liberty, 
estate,  and  free  trade,  to  every  Dutch  denizen  who 
should  readily  submit  to  his  Majesty's  government. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  read  over  tliis  friendly  epistle  with 
some  such  harmony  of  aspect  as  we  may  suppose  a 
crusty  farmer,  who  has  long  been  fattening  upon  his 
neighbour's  soil,  reads  the  loving  letter  of  John  Stiles, 
that  warns  him  of  an  action  of  ejectment.  The  old 
governor,  however,  was  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise; 
but,  thrusting  the  summons  into  his  breeches  pocket, 
stalked  three  limes  across  the  room,  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff  with  great  vehemence,  and  then,  loftily  waving 
his  band,  promised  to  send  an  answer  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  the  mean  lime  he  called  a  general  council 
of  war  of  his  privy  councillors  and  burgomasters,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  ad>ice,  for  that,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  he  valued  not  a  rash,  but  to 
make  known  nnto  them  his  sovereign  determination, 
and  require  their  prompt  adherence. 


Before  he  convened  his  council,  however,  he  resolv- 
ed upon  three  important  points  :  first,  never  to  give 
up  the  city  without  a  little  hard  fighting;  for  he  deem- 
ed it  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  so  renowned 
a  city  to  suffer  itself  to  be  captured  and  stripped, 
witliout  receiving  a  few  kicks  into  the  bargain— se- 
eoudly,  that  the  majority  of  his  grand  council  was 
composed  of  arrant  poltroons,  utterly  destitute  of  true 
bottom — and,  thirdly, — that  he  would  not  therefore 
suffer  them  to  see  the  summons  of  Colonel  Nichols, 
lest  the  easy  terms  it  held  out  might  induce  them  to 
clamour  for  a  surrender. 

His  orders  being  duly  promulgated,  it  was  a  piteous 
sight  to  behold  the  late  valiant  burgomasters,  who 
had  demolished  the  whole  British  empire  in  their  ha- 
rangues, peeping  ruefully  out  of  their  hiding-places, 
and  then  crawling  cautiously  forth,  dodging  through 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys — starting  at  every  little  dog 
that  barked,  as  though  it  had  been  a  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery— mistaking  lamp-posts  fbr  British  grenadiers ; 
and,  in  the  excess  of  their  panic,  metamorphosing 
pumps  into  formidable  soldiers,  levelling  blunder- 
busses at  their  bosoms !  Having,  however,  in  decile 
of  numerous  perils  and  difficulties  of  the  kind,  arrived 
safe,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  at  the  hall  of 
assembly,  they  took  their  seats,  and  awaited  in  fear- 
ful silence  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  In  a  few 
moments  the  wooden  leg  of  the  intrepid  Peter  was 
heard  in  regular  and  stout-hearted  tliumps  upon  the 
staircase.  He  entered  the  chamber,  arrayed  in  full 
suit  of  regimentals,  and  carrying  his  trusty  toledo, 
not  girded  on  his  thigh,  but  tucked  under  his  arm. 
As  tlie  governor  never  equipped  himself  in  this  por- 
tentous manner  unless  something  of  martial  nature 
were  working  within  his  pericraniimi,  lib  council 
regarded  iiim  ruefully,  as  if  they  saw  fire  and  sword 
in  his  iron  countenance,  and  foi^t  to  l^t  theu*  pipes 
in  breathless  suspense. 

The  great  Peter  was  as  eloquent  as  he  was  valoi^ 
ous.  Indeed,  these  two  rare  qualities  seemed  to  go 
liand  in  hand  in  his  composition ;  and,  unlike  most 
great  statesmen,  whose  victories  are  only  confined  to 
the  bloodless  field  of  argument,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
enforce  his  hardy  words  by  no  less  hardy  deeds.  His 
speeches  were  generally  marked  by  a  simplicity  ap- 
proaching to  bluntness,  and  by  truly  categorical  deci- 
sion. Addressing  the  grand  council,  he  touched 
briefly  upon  the  perils  and  hardships  he  had  sustain- 
ed, in  escaping  from  his  crafty  foes.  Henexlreproach- 
ed  the  council,  for  wasting  in  idle  debate  and  party- 
feuds  that  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  lA 
their  country.  He  was  particularly  indignant  at 
those  brawlers,  who,  conscious  of  individual  security, 
had  disgraced  the  councils  of  the  province  by  impo- 
tent hectorings  and  scurrilous  invectives  against  a 
noble  and  a  powerful  enemy — those  cowardly  curs, 
who  were  incessant  in  their  barkings  and  yelpings  at 
the  lion,  while  distant  or  asleep,  but,  the  moment  he 
approached,  were  the  first  to  skulk  away.  He  now- 
called  on  those  who  had  been  so  valiant  in  their 
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threats  against  Great  Britain  lo  stand  forth  and  sop- 
port  their  vauntings  by  their  actions — for  it  was  deeds, 
not  trordt,  that  bespoke  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  He 
proceeded  to  recall  the  ^Iden  days  of  former  prosper- 
ity, Tcbich  were  only  to  be  gained  by  manfully  with- 
standing their  enemies;  for  the  peace,  he  oteerved, 
which  is  effected  by  force  of  arms,  is  always  more 
sore  and  durable  than  that  which  is  patched  np  by 
temporary  accommodations.  He  endeavoured,  more- 
over, to  aronse  their  martial  fire,  by  reminding  them 
of  the  time  when,  before  the  frowning  walls  of  Fort 
Christina,  he  had  led  them  on  to  victory.  He  strove 
likewise  to  awaken  their  confidence,  by  assaring 
tbem  of  the  protection  of  St  Nicholas,  who  had  hi- 
therto maintained  them  in  safety,  amid  all  the  savages 
of  the  wilderness,  the  witches  and  squatters  of  the 
east,  and  the  giants  of  Merry-land.  Finally,  he  in- 
formed them  of  the  insolent  summons  he  had  received 
to  surrender,  but  concluded  by  swearing  to  defend 
the  province  as  long  as  Heaven  was  on  his  side,  and 
he  bad  a  wooden  leg  to  stand  upon.  Which  noble 
sentence  he  emphasized  by  a  tremendous  thwack  with 
the  broad  side  of  his  sword  npon  the  table  tliat  totally 
electrified  his  auditors. 

The  privy  councillors,  who  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  governor's  way,  and  in  fiict  had  been 
brought  into  as  perfect  discipline  as  were  ever  the 
soldiers  of  the  great  Frederick,  saw  that  there  was  no 
nse  in  saying  a  word — so  lighted  their  pipes,  and 
smoked  away  in  silence,  like  fat  and  discreet  coun- 
cillors. But  the  burgomasters,  being  less  under  the 
governor's  control,  considering  themselves  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereign  people,  and  being  more- 
over inflated  with  considerable  importance  and  sclf- 
nfficiency,  which  they  had  acquired  at  those  notable 
schools  of  wisdom  and  morality,  the  popular  meetings, 
were  not  so  easily  satisfied.  Mustering  np  fresh  spi- 
rit, when  they  fonnd  there  was  some  chance  of  escap- 
ing fi-om  their  present  jeopardy  without  the  disagree- 
able alternative  of  fighting,  they  requested  a  copy  of 
the  summons  to  surrender,  that  they  might  show  it 
to  a  general  meeting  of  the  people. 

So  insolent  and  mutinous  a  request  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  roused  the  gorge  of  the  tranquil 
Van  Twiller  himself— what  then  must  have  been  its 
efCect  upon  the  great  Stuyvesant,  who  was  not  only  a 
Datchman,  a  governor,  and  a  valiant  wooden-legged 
siridier  to  boot,  but  withal  a  man  of  the  most  sto- 
madiful  and  gunpowder  disposition  ?  He  burst  forth 
into  a  blaze  of  noble  indignation, — swore  not  a  mo- 
ther's son  of  them  shoidd  see  a  syllable  of  it— that 
they  deserved,  every  one  of  them,  lo  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  for  traitorously  daring  to 
question  the  infallibility  of  government— that  as  to 
their  advice  or  concurrence,  he  did  not  care  a  whiff  of 
tahKCco  for  either — that  he  had  long  been  harassed 
and  thwarted  by  their  cowardly  counsels;  but  that 
they  might  thenceforth  go  home,  and  go  to  bed  like 
old  women ;  for  he  was  determined  to  defend  the  co- 
Jonj  hiiDself,  without  the  assistance  of  them  or  their 


adherents!  So  saying,  he  tucked  his  sword  nnderhis 
arm,  cocked  hb  hat  upon  his  head,  and  girding  up  his 
loins,  stumped  indignantly  out  of  the  council-chamber 
— every  body  making  room  for  him  as  he  passed. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  the  busy  burgomasters 
called  a  public  meeting  in  front  of  the  8tadt-house, 
where  they  appointed  as  chairman  one  Dofue  Roer- 
back,  a  mighty  gingerbread-baker  in  the  land,  and 
formerly  of  the  cabmet  of  William  the  Testy.  He 
was  looked  up  to  with  great  reverence  by  the  popu- 
lace, who  considered  him  a  man  of  dark  knowledge, 
seeing  he  was  the  first  that  imprinted  new-year  cakes 
with  the  mysterious  liieroglyphics  of  the  Cock  and 
Breeches,  and  such  like  magical  devices. 

This  great  burgomaster,  who  still  chewed  the  cud 
of  ill-will  against  the  valiant  Stuyvesant,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  ignominiously  kicked  out  of 
his  cabinet  at  the  time  of  his  taking  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment-addressed the  greasy  multitude  in  wliat 
is  called  a  patriotic  speech,  in  which  he  informed 
them  of  the  courteous  summons  to  surrender — of  the 
governor's  refusal  to  comply  therewith,  and  of  his 
denying  the  public  a  sight  of  the  summons,  which, 
he  had  no  doubt,  contained  conditions  highly  to  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  the  province. 

He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  his  Excellency  in 
high-sounding  terms,  suitable  to  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  his  station,  comparing  him  to  Nero,  Ca- 
ligula, and  those  other  great  men  of  yore,  who  are 
generally  quoted  by  popular  orators  on  similar  occa- 
sions. Assuring  the  people,  that  the  history  of  the 
world  did  not  contain  a  despotic  outrage  to  equal  tlie 
present  for  atrocity,  cnielty,  tyranny,  and  blood- 
tliirstiness.  That  it  would  be  recorded  in  letters  of 
fire,  on  the  blood-stained  tablet  of  history !  That 
ages  would  roll  back  with  sudden  horror  when  they 
came  to  view  it!  That  the  womb  of  time  (by  the 
way,  your  orators  and  writers  take  strange  liberties 
will)  the  womb  of  time,  though  some  would  fain  liave 
us  believe  that  time  is  an  old  gentleman] — that  the 
womb  of  time,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  direful  hor- 
rors, would  never  produce  a  parallel  enormity ! — 
With  a  variety  of  other  heart-rending,  soul-stirring 
tropes  and  figures,  which  I  cannot  enumerate. — Nei- 
ther indeed  need  I,  for  they  were  exactly  tlie  same 
that  are  used  in  all  popular  harangues  and  patriotic 
orations  at  the  present  day,  and  may  be  classed  in 
rhetoric  under  the  general  title  of  Rigmarole. 

The  speech  of  this  inspired  burgomaster  being  fi- 
nished, the  meeting  fell  into  a  kind  of  popular  fer- 
mentation, which  produced  not  only  a  string  of  right 
wise  resolutions,  but  likewise  a  most  resolute  memo- 
rial, addressed  to  the  governor,  remonstrating  at  his 
conduct— which  was  no  sooner  handed  to  him,  than 
he  handed  it  into  tlie  fire;  and  thus  deprived  poste- 
rity of  an  invaluable  document  tliat  might  have  served 
as  a  precedent  to  the  enlightened  cobblers  and  tailors 
of  the  present  day,  in  their  sage  intenneddlings  with 
politics. 
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cotfTER  vn. 

Containing  *  dolerul  disaster  of  Anthony  the  Trumpeter— And 
how  Peter  Stuyresant,  like  a  secood  CromneU,  suddenly  dis- 
solred  a  Rump  Parliament. 

Now  did  the  high-minded  Pieter  de  Groodt  shower 
down  a  pannier  load  of  maledictions  upon  his  burgo- 
masters for  a  set  of  self-willed,  obstinate,  headstrong 
•  varlets,  who  would  neither  be  convinced  nor  per- 
suaded; and  determined  thenceforth  to  have  noUiing 
more  to  do  with  them,  but  lo  consult  merely  the  opi- 
nion of  his  privy  councillors,  which  he  knew  from 
experience  to  be  the  best  in  the  world — inasmuch  as 
it  never  differed  from  his  own.  Nor  did  he  omit, 
now  that  his  hand  was  in,  to  bestow  some  thousand 
left-handed  compliments  upon  the  sovereign  people, 
whom  he  railed  at  fur  a  herd  of  poltroons,  who  liad 
no  relish  for  the  glorious  hardships  and  illustrious 
misadventures  of  battle— but  would  rather  stay  at 
home,  and  eat  and  sleep  in  ignoble  ease,  than  gain 
immortality  and  a  broken  head,  by  valiantly  fighting 
in  a  ditch. 

Resolutely  bent,  however,  upon  defending  his  be- 
loved city,  in  despite  even  of  itself,  he  called  unto 
him  hb  trusty  Van  Corlear,  who  was  his  right-hand 
man  in  all  times  of  emergency.  lihn  did  he  adjure 
to  take  bis  war-denouncing  trumpet,  and,  mounting 
his  horse,  to  beat  up  the  country  night  and  day — 
sounding  the  alarm  along  the  pastoral  borders  of  the 
Bronx — startling  the  wild  solitudes  of  Groton — arotis- 
ing  the  rugged  yeomanry  of  Weehawk  and  Hoboeken 
— the  mighty  men  of  battle  of  Tappaan  Bay — and  the 
brave  boys  of  Tarry  Town  and  Sleepy  Hollow— to- 
gether with  all  Uie  other  warriors  of  the  country  round 
about;  charging  them  one  and  all  to  sling  their  pow- 
der horns,  shoulder  their  fowling-pieces,  and  march 
merrily  down  to  the  Manhattoes. 

Now  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world,  the  di- 
Tine  sex  excepted,  that  Anthony  Van  Corlear  loved 
better  than  errands  of  this  kind.  So  just  stopping  lo 
take  a  lusty  dinner,  and  bracing  to  his  side  his  junk 
bottle,  well  charged  with  heart-inspiring  Hollands, 
lie  issued  joliily  from  the  city  gate,  that  looked  out 
upon  what  is  at  present  called  Broadway;  sounding 
as  usual  a  farewell  strain,  that  rung  in  sprightly 
echoes  through  the  winding  streets  of  New-Amster- 
dam— Alas!  never  more  were  they  to  be  gladdened 
by  the  melody  of  their  favourite  trumpeter! 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  niglit  when  the  good 
Anthony  arrived  at  the  creek  (sagely  denominated 
Haertem  river)  which  separates  the  island  of  Manna- 
hala  from  the  main  land.  The  whid  was  high,  the 
elements  were  in  an  uproar,  and  no  Charon  could 
be  found  to  ferry  the  adventurous  sounder  of  brass 
across  the  water.  For  a  short  time  he  vapoured  like 
an  impatient  gluwt  upon  the  brink,  and  then  bethink- 
ing himself  ofthe  urgency  ofbis  errand,  tooka  hearty 
embrace  of  his  stone-bottle,  swore  most  valorously 
that  he  would  swim  across,  en  spijt  den  Duyvel,  (In 
spite  of  the  devU !)  and  daringly  plunged  into  tlie 


stream. — Luckless  Anthony !  scarce  had  he  buffeted 
half-way  over,  when  he  was  observed  to  struggle  vio- 
lently, as  if  battling  with  the  spirit  of  the  waters— 
instinctively  he  put  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and 
giving  a  vehement  blast— sunk  for  ever  to  the  bot- 
tom! 

The  potent  clangour  of  his  trumpet,  like  the  ivory 
horn  of  the  renowned  paladin  Orlando,  when  expir- 
ing in  the  glorious  Field  of  Roncesvalles,  rung  far  and 
wide  through  the  country,  alarming  the  neighbours 
round,  who  hurried  in  amazement  to  the  spot.  Here 
an  old  Dutch  burglier,  famed  for  his  veracity,  and  who 
had  been  a  witness  of  the  fact,  related  to  tliem  the 
melancholy  affeir ;  with  the  fearful  addition  (lo  wblcb 
I  am  slow  of  giving  belief)  that  he  saw  the  duyvel, 
in  the  shape  of  a  huge  moss-honker,  seize  the  sturdy 
Anthony  by  the  leg,  and  drag  him  beneath  the  waves. 
Certain  it  is,  the  place,  with  the  adjoining  promon- 
tory, which  projects  into  the  Hudson,  has  been  called 
Spijt  den  duyvel,  or  Spiking  devil,  ever  since — the 
restless  ghost  of  the  unfortunate  Anthony  still  haunts 
the  surrounding  solitudes,  and  his  trumpet  has  often 
been  heard  by  the  neiglibours,  of  a  stormy  night, 
mingling  with  the  howlmg  of  the  blast.  Nobody 
ever  attempts  to  swim  over  the  creek  after  dark ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  bridge  has  been  built  to  guard  against 
such  melancholy  accidents  in  future — and  as  to  moss- 
bonkers,  they  are  held  in  such  abhorrence,  that  no 
true  Dutchman  will  admit  them  to  his  table,  who 
loves  good  fish  and  hates  the  devil. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Anthony  Van  Corlear — a  man 
deserving  of  a  better  fate.  He  lived  roundly  and 
soundly,  like  a  true  and  jolly  bachelor,  until  the  daj 
of  his  death;  but  though  he  was  never  married,  yet 
did  he  leave  liehind  some  two  or  tbreedozen  children, 
in  different  parts  ofthe  country — fine,  diubby,  brawl- 
ing, flatulent  little  urchins ;  from  whom,  if  legends 
speak  true  (and  they  are  not  apt  to  lie)  did  descend 
the  innumerable  race  of  editors,  who  people  and  de- 
fend this  country,  and  who  are  bountifully  paid  by 
the  people  for  keeping  up  a  constant  alarm — and  mak- 
ing them  miserable.  Would  that  they  inherited  the 
worth,  as  tliey  do  the  wind,  of  their  renowned  pro- 
genitor! 

The  tidings  of  this  lamentable  catastrophe  imparted 
a  severer  pang  lo  the  bosom  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  than 
did  even  the  invasion  of  his  beloved  Amsterdam.  It 
came  ruthlessly  home  to  those  sweet  affections  that 
grow  close  around  the  heart,  and  are  nourished  by  its 
warmest  current.  As  some  lorn  pilgrim,  while  the 
tempest  whistles  through  his  locks,  and  dreary  night 
is  gathering  around,  sees  stretched  cold  and  lifeless 
hii  faithful  dog— tlie  sole  companion  of  hisjourneyingr, 
who  had  shared  his  solitary  meal,  and  so  often  licked 
his  hand  m  humble  gratitude — so  did  the  generous- 
hearted  hero  of  the  Manhattoes  contemplate  the  un- 
timely end  of  his  faithful  A  nthony.  He  had  been  the 
humble  attendant  of  his  footsteps — he  had  cheered 
him  in  many  a  heavy  hour,  by  his  honest  gaiety,  and 
bad  followed  him  in  loyalty  and  affection  through 
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many  a  scene  of  direfnl  peril  and  mishap — he  was 
gone  for  ever — and  that  too,  at  a  moment  when  every 
mongrel  cnr  seemed  skulking  from  his  side. — This 
—Peter  Stnyvesant — this  was  the  moment  to  try  thy 
fortitude;  and  this  was  the  moment  when  thou  didst 
indeed  shine  forth — Peter  the  Headstrong. 

The  glare  of  day  had  long  dLs-pelled  the  horrors  of 
Ibe  stormy  night ;  still  all  was  dull  and  gloomy.  The 
latejovial  Apollo  hid  his  face  behind  lugubrious  clouds, 
peeping  out  now  and  then  for  an  instant,  as  if  anxious, 
yet  fearful,  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  his  bvonrite 
city.  This  was  the  eventful  morning  when  the  great 
P^er  was  to  give  his  reply  to  the  summons  of  the  in- 
nders.  A  Iready  was  he  closeted  with  his  privy  coun- 
cil, sitting  in  grim  state,  brooding  over  the  fcite  of  his 
brourile  trumpeter,  and  anon  boiling  with  indigna- 
tion as  the  insolence  of  his  recreant  burgomasters  flash- 
ed upon  his  mind.  While  in  thb  state  of  irritation,  a 
ooorier  arrived  in  all  haste  from  Winthrop,  the  subtle 
governor  of  Connecticut,  counselling  him,  in  the  most 
affectionate  and  disinterested  manner,  to  surrender 
the  province,  and  magnifying  the  dangers  and  cala- 
mities to  which  a  refusal  would  subject  him. — What 
a  OMMnent  was  this  to  intrude  officious  advice  upon  a 
man  who  never  took  advice  in  his  whole  life!— The 
fiery  old  governor  strode  up  and  down  the  chamber 
with  a  vehemence  that  made  the  bosoms  of  his  coun- 
cilors to  qnake  with  awe— railing  at  his  unlucky  fate, 
that  thus  made  him  the  constant  butt  of  factions  sub- 
jeds,  and  Jesuitical  advisers. 

Just  at  thb  ill-chosen  juncture  the  officious  btu^o- 
nasters,  who  were  now  completely  on  the  watch,  and 
had  beard  of  the  arrival  of  mysterious  dispatches, 
came  marching  in  a  resolute  body  into  the  room,  with 
a  legion  of  schepens  and  toad-eaters  at  their  heels, 
and  abruptly  demanded  a  perusal  of  the  letter.  Thus 
10  be  broken  in  upon  by  what  he  esteemed  a  "  rascal 
Friible,"  and  that  too  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
grinding  under  an  irritation  th>m  abroad,  was  too 
modi  tat  the  spleen  of  the  choleric  Peter.  He  tore 
the  letter  in  a  thousand  pieces  '—threw  it  in  the  fece 
of  the  nearest  burgomaster — broke  his  pipe  over  the 
bead  of  the  next— hnrled  his  spitting-box  at  an  un- 
hicfcy  scbepen,  who  was  just  making  a  masterty  re- 
treat out  at  the  dopr,  and  Anally  prorogued  the  whole 
meeting  sin«  die,  by  kicking  them  down  stairs  with 
fats  wooden  leg. 

As  soon  as  the  burgomasters  could  recover  from  the 
eMftnon  into  which  their  sudden  exit  had  thrown 
then,  and  had  taken  a  little  time  to  breathe,  they 
protested  agauist  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  which 
ttty  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  tyrannical,  uncon- 
rikational,  highly  indecent,  and  somewhat  disrespect- 
iU.  They  tl^n  called  a  puMic  meeting,  where  they 
read  Ibe  protest,  and,  addressing  the  assembly  in  a 
aetapeech,  related  at  (ioll  lei^tb,  and  with  appropriate 
ooloiRingand  exaggeration,  the  despotic  and  vindic- 
tive deportment  of  the  governor;  declaring  that,  for 
thefr  9wn  parts,  (hey  did  not  valne  a  straw  the  being 
t  flmUb'sHMonrofN.T. 


kicked,  cuffed,  and  mauled  by  the  timber  toe  of  hLs 
Excellency,  but  that  they  felt  for  the  dignity  of  the 
sovereign  people,  thus  rudely  insulted  by  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  seat  of  honour  of  their  representa- 
tives. The  latter  part  of  the  harangue  had  a  violent 
effect  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  people,  as  it  came 
home  at  once  to  that  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  jealous 
pride  of  character,  vested  in  all  true  mobs;  who, 
though  they  may  bear  injuries  without  a  murmur,  yet 
are  marvellously  jealous  of  their  sovereign  dignity — 
and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  act  of  resentment  they 
might  have  been  provoked  against  the  redoubtable 
Peter,  had  not  the  greasy  rogues  been  somewhat  more 
afraid  of  their  sturdy  old  governor  than  ihey  were  of 
St  Nicholas,  the  English— or  the  d— 1  himself. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

Bow  Peter  Stayrennt  defended  the  city  of  New-Aimteidaia  in- 
leveral  dayi,bydUitottbe8(rengthoflua  bead. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  sublime  and  me- 
lancholy in  the  spectacle  which  the  present  crisis  of 
our  history  presents.  An  illustrious  and  venerable 
little  city— the  metropolis  of  an  immense  extent  of 
uninhabited  country — garrisoned  by  a  doughty  host 
of  orators,  chaumen,  committee-men,  burgomasters, 
schepens,  and  old  women — governed  by  a  determined 
and  strong-headed  warrior,  and  fbrtified  by  mud  bat- 
teries, palisadoes,  and  resolutions — Moduded  by  sea, 
beleaguered  by  land,  and  threatened  with  direful  de- 
solation from  without;  while  its  very  vitals  are  torn 
with  internal  fiiction  and  commotion!  Never  did 
historic  pen  record  a  page  of  more  complicated  dis- 
tress, unless  it  be  the  strife  that  distracted  the  Israel- 
ites during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem — where  discordant 
parties  were  cutting  each  other's  throats,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  victorious  legions  of  Titus  had  toppled 
down  their  bulwarks,  and  were  carrying  fire  and 
sword  into  the  very  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  temple. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  having  triumphantly,  as  has 
been  recorded,  put  his  grand  council  to  the  rout,  and 
thus  delivered  himself  ttom  a  multitude  of  imperti- 
nent advisers,  dispatched  a  cat^orical  reply  to  the 
commanders  of  the  invading  squadron;  wherein  be 
asserted  the  right  and  title  of  their  High  Mightinesses 
the  Lords  States-General  to  the  province  of  New-Ne- 
theriands,  and  trusting  in  the  righteousness  of  Yof. 
cause,  set  the  whole  British  nation  at  defiance ! 

My  anxiety  to  extricate  my  readers  and  myself  from 
these  disastrous  scenes  prevents  me  from  giving  the 
whole  of  this  gallant  letter,  whidi  concluded  in  these 
manly  and  affectionate  terms  : 

"  As  touching  the  threats  in  your  condusiou,  we 
"  have  nothing  to  answer,  only  that  we  fear  nothing 
"  but  what  God  (who  is  as  just  as  merciful)  shall  lay 
"  upon  us ;  all  things  being  in  his  gracious  disposal, 
"  and  we  may  as  well  be  preserved  by  him  with 
«  small  fMTces  as  by  a  great  army,  which  makes  us 
"  to  wish  yon  all  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  rc- 
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commend  yon  lo  his  protection.— My  lords,  your 
thrice  humble  and  affectionate  servant  and  friend, 
"P.  Stdyvesamt." 


Thus  having  resolutely  thrown  his  gauntlet,  the 
brave  Peter  stuck  a  pair  of  horse  pistols  in  his  belt, 
girded  an  immense  powder-horn  on  his  side— thrust 
bis  sound  leg  into  a  Hessian  boot,  and  clapping  his 
fierce  little  war  hat  on  the  top  of  his  head— paraded 
up  and  down  in  front  of  his  house,  determined  lo  de- 
fend his  beloved  city  to  the  last. 

While  all  these  woful  struggles  and  dissensions  were 
prevailing  in  the  unhappy  city  of  New-Amsterdam, 
and  while  its  worthy  but  ill-sUrred  governor  was 
framing  the  above-quoted  letter,  the  English  com- 
manders did  not  remain  idle.    They  had  agents  se- 
cietly  employed  to  foment  the  fears  and  clamours  of 
the  populace;  and  moreover  circulated  far  and  wide, 
through  the  adjacent  country,  a  proclamation,  re- 
peating the  terms  they  had  already  held  out  in  their 
summons  to  surrender,  at  the  same  time  beguUing 
the  simple  Nederlanders  with  the  most  crafty  and  con- 
ciliating professions.    They  promised  that  every  man 
who  volunUrily  submitted  to  the  authority  of  his  Bri- 
tish Majesty  should  reUin  peaceable  pofssession  of  his 
house,  his  vrouw,  and  his  cabbage-garden.    That  he 
should  be  suffered  to  smoke  bis  pipe,  speak  Dutch, 
wear  as  many  breeches  as  he  pleased,  and  import 
bricks,  tiles,  and  stone  jugs  from  Holland,  instead  of 
maaufoctnring  them  on  the  spot.    That  he  should  on 
no  account  be  compelled  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage, nor  keep  accounts  in  any  other  way  than  by 
casting  them  up  on  his  fingers,  and  chalking  them 
down  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat;  as  is  still  observed 
among  the  Dutch  yeomanry  at  the  present  day.  That 
every  man  should  be  allowed  quietly  to  inherit  his 
father's  hat,  coat,  shoe-buckles,  pipe,  and  every  other 
personal  appendage ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  oblig- 
ed to  conform  to  any  improvements,  inventions,  or 
any  other  modem  innovations;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  permitted  to  build  his  house,  follow  his 
trade,  manage  bis  farm,  rear  his  hogs,  and  educate 
his  children,  precisely  as  his  ancestors  had  done  be- 
fore him  from  time  immemorial. — Finally,  that  he 
should  have  all  the  benefits  of  free  trade,  and  should 
not  be  re(|uired  to  acknowledge  any  other  saint  in  the 
calendar  than  St  Nicholas,  who  should  thenceforward, 
as  before,  be  considered  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  city. 
These  terms,  as  may  be  supposed,  appeared  very 
satisfactory  to  the  people,  who  had  a  great  disposition 
to  enjoy  their  property  unmolested,  and  a  most  sin- 
gular aversion  to  engage  in  a  contest,  where  they 
conid  gain  little  more  than  honour  and  broken  heads 
— the  first  of  which  they  held  in  philosophic  indiffe- 
rence, the  latter  in  utter  detestation.    By  these  insi- 
dious means,  therefore,  did  the  English  succeed  in 
alienating  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  popu- 
lace from  their  gallant  old  govemH*,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  obstinately  bent  upon  running  them  into 
hideous  misadventures;  ami  did  not  heatate  to  speak 


their  minds  freely,  and  abuse  him  most  heartily— 
behind  his  back. 

Like  as  a  mighty  grampus,  who,  though  assailed 
and  buffeted  by  roaring  waves  and  brawling  surges, 
still  keeps  on  an  undevialing  course;  and  though 
overwhelmed  by  boisterous  billows,  still  emerges 
from  the  troubled  deep,  spouting  and  blowmg  with 
tenfold  violence— so  did  the  inflexible  Peter  pursue. 


unwavering,  his  determined  career,  and  rise,  con- 
temptuous, above  the  clamours  of  the  rabble. 

But  when  the  British  warriors  found,  by  the  tenor 
of  his  reply,  that  he  set  their  power  at  defiance,  they 
forthwith  dispatched  recruiting  officers  lo  Jamaica 
and  Jericho,  and  Nineveh,  and  Quag,  and  Patchog, 
and  all  those  towns  on  Long-Island  which  had  been 
subdued  of  yore  by  the  immorUl  Stoffel  Bruikeriioff; 
stirring  up  the  valiant  progeny  of  Preserved  Fish,  and 
Determined  Cock,  and  those  other  illustrious  squat- 
ters, to  assail  the  city  of  New-Amsterdam  by  land. 
In  the  mean  while  the  hostile  ships  made  awful  pre- 
paration to  commence  an  assault  by  water. 

The  streets  of  New-Amsterdam  now  presented  a 
scene  of  wild  dismay  and  consternation.  In  vain  did 
the  gallant  Stnyvesant  order  the  citizens  to  arm  and 
assemble  in  the  public  square  or  market-place.  The 
whole  party  of  Short  Pipes  in  tlie  course  of  a  single 
night  had  changed  into  arrant  old  women— a  meta- 
morphosis only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  prodigies  re- 
corded by  Livy  as  ha>ing  happened  at  Rome  at  the 
approach  of  Hannibal,  when  statues  sweated  in  pure 
affright,  goats  were  converted  into  sheep,  and  cocks, 
turning  into  hens,  ran  cackling  about  the  streets. 

The  harassed  Peter,  thus  menaced  from  without 
and  tormented  fi^m  within— baited  by  the  burgo- 
masters, and  hooted  at  by  the  rabble,  chafed  and 
growled  and  raged  like  a  furious  bear  tied  to  a  stake 
and  worried  by  a  legion  of  scoundrel  curs.  Finding, 
however,  that  all  further  attempts  to  defend  the  dty 
were  vain,  and  hearing  that  an  irruption  of  borderers 
and  moss-troopers  was  ready  lo  deluge  bun  from  the 
east,  he  was  at  length  compelled,  in  spite  of  his  proud 
heart,  which  swelled  in  his  throat  until  it  had  nearly 
choked  him,  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  surrender. 

Words  cannot  express  the  transports  of  the  people, 
on  receiving  IhLs  agreeable  intelligence;  had  they 
obtained  a  conquest  over  then:  enemies,  they  could 
not  have  indulged  greater  delight.  The  streets  re- 
sounded with  their  congratulations— they  extolled 
their  governor  as  the  father  and  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try—they crowded  to  his  house  to  testify  their  gra- 
titude, and  were  ten  times  more  noisy  in  their  plaudits 
than  when  he  returned,  with  victory  perched  up(Bi 
his  beaver,  from  the  glorious  capture  of  Fort  Chris- 
tina.—But  the  indignant  Peter  shut  his  doors  and 
windows,  and  look  refuge  in  the  mnermost  recesses 
of  his  mansion,  that  he  might  iwt  hear  the  ignoble 
rejoicings  of  the  rabble. 

In  consequence  of  Uiis  consent  of  the  governor,  a 
parley  was  demanded  of  the  besieging  forces  to  treat 
of  the  terms  of  surrender.    Accordingly  a  deputation 
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of  six  commissioners  was  appoiated  on  both  sides, 
and  on  the  XTth  of  August,  '1664,  a  capitulation  highly 
fiiToarable  to  the  province,  and  honourable  to  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  was  agreed  to  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the  valonr  of  the  Man- 
hattoes,  and  the  magnanimity  and  unbounded  discre- 
tion of  their  governor. 

One  thing  alone  remained,  which  was,  that  the 
artides  of  surrender  should  be  ratified,  and  signed  by 
the  governor.  When  the  commissioners  respectfully 
waited  upon  him  for  this  purpose,  they  were  received 
by  the  hardy  old  warrior  with  the  most  grim  and 
bitter  courtesy.  His  warlike  accoutrements  were  laid 
aside — ^an  old  Indian  night-gown  was  wrapped  about 
bis  ru^ed  limbs,  a  red  night-cap  overshadowed  his 
bowning  brow,  an  iron  gray  beard  of  three  days' 
grow  ih  gave  additional  grimness  to  his  visage.  Thrice 
did  he  seize  a  little  worn  out  stump  of  a  pen,  and  essay 
to  sign  the  loathsome  paper — thrice  did  he  clinch  his 
teeth,  and  make  a  most  horrible  countenance,  as 
thoogb  a  pestiferous  dose  of  rhubarb,  senna,  and  ipe- 
cacuanha, had  been  offered  to  his  lips;  at  length, 
dashing  it  from  him,  he  seized  his  brass-liilted  sword, 
and  jerking  it  from  the  scabbard,  swore  by  St  Ni- 
cholas, he'd  sooner  die  than  yield  to  any  power  under 
heaven. 

In  vain  was  every  attempt  to  shake  this  sturdy  re- 
foiutioo — menaces,  remonstrances,  revilings,  were 
ahaHsted  to  no  pin-pose — for  two  whole  days  was 
the  house  of  the  vaUant  Peter  besieged  by  the  damor- 
(MB  rabble,  and  for  two  whole  days  did  he  partake 
Imnself  to  his  arms,  and  persist  in  a  magnanimous 
refusal  to  ratify  the  capitulation. 

At  length  tlie  populace  finding  that  boisterous  mea- 
sures did  but  incense  more  determined  opposition, 
bethought  themselves  of  an  humble  expedient,  by 
whid),  happily,  the  governor's  ire  might  be  soothed, 
and  his  resolution  undermined.  And  now  a  solemn 
and  moamfttl  procession,  headed  by  the  burgomas- 
ters and  schepens,  and  followed  by  the  populace, 
mores  slowly  to  the  governor's  dwelling,  bearing  the 
ea|Htalation.  Here  they  found  the  stout  old  hero, 
drawn  up  like  a  giant  into  his  castle,  the  doors  strong- 
ly barricadoed  and  himself  in  full  regimentals,  with 
bis  cocked  hat  on  his  head,  firmly  posted  with  a  blun- 
derbuss at  the  garret  window. 

There  was  something  in  this  formidable  position 
that  struck  even  the  ignoble  vulgar  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. The  brawling  multitude  could  not  but  re- 
flect with  self-abasement  upon  theirown  pusillanimous 
omduct,  when  they  beheld  their  hardy  but  deserted 
aid  governor,  thus  faithful  to  his  post,  like  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  fully  prepared  to  defend  his  ungrateful  city 
to  the  last.  These  compunctions,  however,  were 
(Don  overwhelmed  by  the  recurring  tide  of  public  ap- 
prabension.  The  populace  arranged  themselves  be- 
bre  the  honse,  taking  off  their  hats  with  most  respect- 
fol  humility — Burgomaster  Roerback,  who  was  of 
that  popolar  class  of  orators  described  by  Sallust,  as 
Mag  "  talkative  rather  than  eloquent,"  stepped  forth 


and  addressed  the  governor  in  a  speedi  of  three  hours' 
length,  detailing,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  the  ca- 
lamitous situation  of  the  province,  and  urging  him, 
in  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  arguments  and 
words,  to  sign  tlie  capitulation. 

The  mighty  Peter  eyed  him  from  his  little  garret 
window  in  grim  silence— now  and  then  his  eye  would 
glance  over  the  surrounding  rabUe,  and  an  indignant 
grin,  like  that  of  an  angry  mastiff,  would  mark  his 
iron  visage.  But  though  he  was  a  man  of  most  un- 
daunted mettle— though  he  had  a  heart  as  big  as  an 
ox,  and  a  head  that  would  have  set  adamant  to  scorn 
— yet  after  all  he  was  a  mere  mortal — wearied  out  by 
these  repeated  oppositions,  and  this  eternal  haran- 
guing, and  perceiving  that  unless  he  complied,  the 
inhabitants  would  follow  their  own  inclination,  or 
rather  their  fears,  without  waiting  for  his  consent,  he 
testily  ordered  them  to  hand  up  the  paper.  It  was 
accordingly  hoisted  to  him  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  and 
having  scrawled  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  it,  he  ana- 
thematized them  all  for  a  set  of  cowardly,  mutinous, 
degenerate  poltroons — threw  the  capitulation  at  their 
heads,  slammed  down  the  window,  and  was  heard 
stumping  down  stairs  with  the  most  vehement  indi- 
gnation. The  rabble  incontinently  took  to  their 
heels;  even  the  burgomasters  were  not  slow  in  eva- 
cuating the  premises,  fearing  lest  the  sturdy  Peter 
might  issue  from  his  den,  and  greet  tliem  with  some 
unwelcome  testimonial  of  his  displeasure. 

Witliin  three  hours  after  the  surrender,  a  legion  of 
British  beef-fed  warriors  poured  into  New-Amster- 
dam, taking  possession  of  the  fort  and  batteries.  And 
now  might  be  heard,  from  all  quarters,  the  sound  of 
hammers  made  by  the  old  Dnlch  burghers,  who  were 
busily  employed  in  nailing  up  their  doors  and  win- 
dows, to  protect  their  vrouws  from  these  fierce  bar- 
barians, whom  they  contemplated  in  silent  suUenness 
from  the  garret  window,  as  they  paraded  through  the 
streets. 

Thus  did  Colonel  Richard  Nichols,  the  commander 
of  the  British  forces,  enter  into  quiet  possession  of  the 
conquered  realm,  as  locum  tetiens  for  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  victory  was  attended  with  no  other  out- 
rage than  that  of  changing  the  name  of  the  province 
and  its  metropolis,  which  thenceforth  were  denomi- 
nated New-Yohk,  and  so  have  continued  to  be  call- 
ed unto  the  present  day.  The  inhabitants,  acooi-ding 
to  treaty,  were  allowed  to  maintain  quiet  possession 
of  their  property ;  but  so  inveterately  did  they  retain 
their  abhorrence  of  the  British  nation,  that  in  a  pri- 
vate meeting  of  the  leading  citizens,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly determined  never  to  ask  any  of  their  conquerors 
to  ditmer. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containiog  tbe  dignified  retiremeat,  and  mortal  surrender  ut 
Peter  the  Headstrong. 

Thus  then  have  I  concluded  tliis  great  historical  en- 
terprise; but  before  I  lay  aside  my  weary  pen,  there 
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yet  remains  to  be  performed  one  pious  daty.  If 
among  the  variety  of  readers  that  may  peruse  this 
book,  there  should  haply  be  found  any  of  those  souls 
of  true  nobility,  which  glow  with  celestial  lire  at  the 
history  of  the  generous  and  the  brave,  they  will  doubt- 
less be  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  To  gratify  one  such  sterling  heart  of 
gold  I  would  go  more  lengths  than  to  instruct  the 
cold-blooded  curiosity  of  a  whole  fraternity  of  philo- 
sophers. 

No  sooner  had  that  high-mettled  cavalier  signed 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  ttian,  determined  not  to 
witness  the  humiliation  of  his  favourite  city,  be  turn- 
ed his  back  on  its  walls  and  made  a  growling  retreat 
to  his  bouwery.  or  country  seat,  which  was  situated 
about  two  miles  off;  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  patriarchal  retirement.  There  he  en- 
Joyed  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  he  had  never 
known  amid  the  distracting  cares  of  government;  and 
tasted  the  sweets  of  absolute  and  uncontrolled  author- 
ity, which  hu  factious  subjects  had  so  often  dashed 
with  the  bitterness  of  opposition. 

No  ])ersuasions  could  ever  induce  him  to  revisit  the 
dty — on  the  contrary,  he  would  always  have  his  great 
arm-cliair  placed  with  its  back  to  the  wuidows  which 
looked  in  that  direction ;  until  a  thick  grove  of  trees 
planted  by  his  own  hand  grew  upai^  formed  a  screen 
that  effectually  excluded  it  from  the  prospect.    He 
railed  continually  at  die  degenerate  innovations  and 
improvements  introduced  by  the  conquerors — forbade 
a  word  of  their  detested  language  to  be  ^ken  in  his 
fiunily,  a  prohibition  readily  obeyed,  since  none  of  tlie 
household  could  speak  any  thing  but  Dutch — and 
even  ordered  a  fine  avenue  to  be  cut  down  in  front  of 
his  house  because  it  consisted  of  English  cherry-trees. 
The  same  incessant  vigilance,  that  blazed  forth 
when  he  had  a  vast  province  under  Ills  care,  now 
showed  itself  with  equal  vigour,  though  in  narrower 
limits.    He  |>alrolled  with  unceasing  watchfulness 
round  the  boundaries  of  his  little  territory ;  repelled 
every  encroachment  with  intrepid  promptness ;  pu- 
nished every  vagrant  depredation  upon  bis  orchard  or 
his  farm-yard  with  inflexible  severity ;  and  conducted 
every  stray  hog  or  cow  in  triumph  to  the  pound.  But 
to  the  indigent  neighbour,  the  friendless  stranger,  or 
the  weary  wanderer,  his  spacious  doors  were  ever 
open,  and  his  capacious  fire-place,  tliat  emblem  of 
his  own  warm  and  generous  heart,  had  always  a 
corner  to  receive  and  cherish  them.    There  was  an 
exception  to  this,  I  must  confess,  in  case  the  ill-starred 
applicant  were  an  Englishman  or  a  Yankee;  to  whom, 
though  he  might  extend  the  hand  of  assistance,  he 
could  never  be  brought  to  yield  the  rites  of  hospital- 
ity.   Nay,  if  peradventure  some  straggling  merchant 
of  the  east  should  stop  at  bis  door,  with  his  cart-load 
of  tin  ware  or  wooden  bowls,  the  flery  Peter  would 
issue  forth  like  a  giant  from  his  castle,  and  make 
such  a  furious  clattering  among  his  pots  and  kettles, 
that  the  vender  of  "notioiis  "  was  fain  to  betake  him- 
self to  instant  fliglit. 


His  suit  of  regimentals,  worn  threadbare  by  the 
brush,  were  carefully  hung  up  in  the  state  bed-duun- 
ber,  and  regularly  aired  the  first  fair  day  of  every 
month;  and  his  cocked  hat  and  trusty  sword  were 
su^nded  in  grim  repose  over  the  parlour  mantel- 
piece, forming  supporters  to  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  renowned  admiral  Yon  Tromp.  In  his  domestic 
empire  he  maintained  strict  discipline,  and  a  well- 
organized,  despotic  government;  but  though  his  own 
will  was  the  supreme  law,  yet  the  good  of  his  sub- 
jects was  his  constant  object.  He  watched  over,  not 
merely  their  immediate  comforts,  but  their  morals, 
and  their  ultimate  welfare;  for  he  gave  them  abund- 
ance of  excellent  admonition,  nor  could  any  of  them 
complain,  that,  when  occasion  required,  be  was  by 
any  means  niggardly  in  bestowing  wholesome  cor- 
rection. 

The  good  old  Dutch  festivals,  those  periodical  de- 
monstrations of  an  overflowing  heart  and  a  thankful 
spirit,  which  are  falling  into  sad  disuse  among  my 
fellow-citizens,  were  faithfully  observed  in  the  man- 
sion of  Governor  Stuyvesant.  New  year  was  truly 
a  day  of  open-banded  liberality,  of  jocund  revelry, 
and  warm-hearted  congratulation,  when  the  bosom 
swelled  with  genial  good-fellowship,  and  the  plen- 
teous table  was  attended  with  an  unceremonious 
freedom,  and  honest  broad-mouthed  merriment,  un- 
known in  these  days  of  degeneracy  and  refinement. 
Paas  and  Pinxter  were  scrupulously  observed  through- 
out his  dominions;  nor  was  the  day  of  St  Nicholas 
suffered  to  pass  by,  without  making  presents,  hang- 
ing the  slocking  in  the  chimney,  and  complying  with 
all  its  otlier  ceremonies. 

Once  a-year,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  he  used  to 
array  himself  in  full  regimentals,  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  triumphal  entry  into  New-Amsterdam, 
after  tlie  conquest  of  New-Sweden.  This  was  always 
a  kind  of  saturnalia  among  the  domestics,  when  they 
considered  tliemselves  at  liberty,  in  some  measure,  to 
say  and  do  what  they  pleased ;  for  on  this  day  their 
master  was  always  observed  to  unbend,  and  become 
exceeding  pleasant  and  jocose,  sending  the  old  gray- 
headed  negroes  on  April-fool's  errands  for  pigeon's 
milk ;  not  one  of  whom  but  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  in,  and  humoured  his  old  master's  jokes,  as  be- 
came a  faithful  and  well-disciplined  dependant.  Thus 
did  he  reign,  happily  and  peacefully,  on  his  own  land 
— injuring  no  man — envying  no  man — molested  by 
no  outward  strifes;  perplexed  by  no  internal  coot- 
motions — and  the  mighty  monarctas  of  the  earth,  who 
were  vainly  seeking  to  maintain  peace,  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  by  war  and  desolation,  would 
have  done  well  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  the  little 
island  of  Manna-hata,  and  learned  a  lesson  in  govern- 
ment from  the  domestic  economy  of  Peter  Stuyvesant. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  old  governor,  like 
all  other  children  of  mortality,  began  to  exhibit  evi- 
dent tokens  of  decay.  Like  an  aged  oak,  which, 
though  it  long  has  braved  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
and  still  retains  its  gigantic  proportions,  yet  begins  to 
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sbdie  and  groan  with  every  blast— so  was  it  with  the 
gallant  Peter;  for  though  he  still  bore  the  pmt  and 
sembiance  of  what  he  was,  in  the  days  of  his  hardi- 
hood and  chivalry,  yet  did  age  and  infirmity  begin  to 
sap  the  vigour  of  his  frame— but  his  heart,  that  most 
unconquerable  citadel,  still  triumphed  unsubdued. 
With  matchless  avidity  would  he  listen  to  every  ar- 
tide  uf  intelligence  concerning  the  battles  between 
the  English  and  Dutch — still  would  his  pulse  beat 
high,  whenever  he  heard  of  the  victories  of  De  Ruyter 
—and  his  countenance  lower,  and  his  eye-brows  knit, 
when  fortune  turned  m  favour  of  the  English.  At 
length,  as  on  a  certain  day  he  had  just  smoked  his 
fifth  pipe,  and  was  napping  after  dinner,  in  his  arm- 
chair, conquering  the  whole  British  nation  in  his 
dreams,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  ringing  of 
belb,  rattling  of  drums,  and  roaring  of  cannon,  that 
pat  all  his  blood  in  a  ferment.  But  when  he  learnt 
that  these  rejoicings  were  m  honour  of  a  great  victory 
obtained  by  the  combined  English  and  French  fleets 
over  the  brave  De  Ruyter,  and  the  younger  Von 
Tromp,  it  went  so  much  to  bis  heart,  that  he  took  to 
bk  bed,  and,  in  less  than  three  days,  was  brought 
to  death's  door,  by  a  violent  cholera  morbus  !  But 
even  in  tliis  extremity  he  still  displayed  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  Peter  the  Headstrong :  liolding  out 
to  the  last  gasp,  with  the  most  inflexible  obstinacy, 
against  a  whole  army  of  old  women  who  were  bent 
upon  driving  the  enemy  out  of  his  bowels,  after  a 
true  Dutch  mode  of  defence,  by  uiundating  the  seat 
of  war  with  catnip  and  penny-royal. 

While  he  thus  lay,  lingering  on  the  verge  of  disso- 
inlion,  news  was  brought  him,  that  the  brave  De 
Royter  had  suffered  but  little  loss — had  made  good 
his  retreat— and  meant  once  more  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  battle.  The  closing  eye  of  the  old  warrior  kindled 
at  the  words — he  partly  raised  himself  in  bed — a  flash 
of  martial  fire  beamed  across  his  visage — he  clinched 
his  withered  hand,  as  if  he  felt  within  his  gripe  that 
sword  which  waved  in  triumph  before  the  walls  of 
Fort  Christina,  and  giving  a  grim  smile  of  exultation, 
sunk  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  expired- 

Thns  di^  Peter  Stuyvesant,  a  valiant  soldier— a 
loyal  subject — an  upright  governor,  and  an  honest 
Datchman— who  wanted  only  a  few  empires  to  de- 
solate, to  have  been  immortalized  as  a  hero ! 

His  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  the  ut- 
most grandeur  and  solenmity.  The  town  was  per- 
fectly emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  who  crowded  in 
throngs  to  pay  the  last  sad  honours  to  their  good  old 
governor.  AU  liis  sterling  qualities  rushed  in  full  tide 
upon  their  recollection,  wliile  the  memory  of  his 
foibles  and  his  faults  had  expired  witli  him.  The  an- 
cient burghers  contended  who  should  have  the  pri- 
vil^eof  bearing  the  pall,  tlie  populace  strove  who 
•hoold  walk  nearest  to  the  bier,  and  the  melancholy 
procession  was  doaed  by  a  number  of  gray-headed 
negroes,  who  had  wintered  and  summered  in  the 
household  of  their  departed  master,  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  century. 


With  sad  and  gloomy  countenances,  the  multitude 
gathered  round  the  grave.  They  dwelt  with  mourn- 
ful hearts,  on  the  sturdy  virtues,  the  signal  services, 
and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  brave  old  worthy. 
They  recalled,  with  secret  upbraidings,  their  own 
factious  oppositions  to  his  government;  and  many  an 
andent  binder,  whose  phlegmatic  features  had  ne- 
ver been  known  to  relax,  nor  his  eyes  to  moisten, 
was  now  observed  to  puff  a  pensive  pipe,  and  tlie 
big  drop  to  steal  down  his  cheek;  while  he  muttered, 
with  affectionate  accent,  and  melancholy  shake  of 
the  head—"  Well  den  I— Hardkopping  Peter  ben 
gone  at  last." 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault, 
under  a  chapel  which  he  had  piously  erected  on  his 
estate,  and  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas — and  which  stood 
on  the  identical  spot  at  present  occupied  by  St  Mark's 
church,  where  his  tombstone  is  still  to  be  seen.  His 
estate,  or  bouteeryi  as  it  was  called,  has  ever  conti- 
nued in  the  possession  of  bis  descendants,  who,  by 
the  unifbrm  integrity  of  their  conduct,  and  their  strict 
adherence  to  the  cuslcmis  and  manners  that  prevailed 
in  the  "  good  old  times,"  have  proved  tltemselves 
worthy  of  their  illustrious  ancestor.  Many  a  time 
and  oft  has  the  farm  been  haunted  at  night  by  enter- 
prising money-diggers,  in  quest  of  pots  of  gold,  said 
to  have  been  buried  by  the  old  governor — though  I 
cannot  learn  that  any  of  them  have  ever  been  enrich- 
ed by  their  researches — and  who  is  there,  among  my 
native-born  fellow-citizens,  that  does  not  remember 
when,  in  the  mischievous  days  of  his  boyhood,  he 
conceived  it  a  great  exploit  to  rob  "  Stuyvesant's  or- 
chard" on  a  holiday  afternoon? 

At  this  strong-hold  of  tlie  fomily  may  still  be  seen 
certain  memorials  of  the  immortal  Peter.  His  full- 
length  portrait  frowns  in  martial  terrors  from  the 
pariour  wall — his  cocked  hat  and  sword  still  liang 
up  in  the  best  bed -room — his  brimstone- coloured 
breeches  were  for  a  long  while  suspended  m  the  hall, 
until  some  years  since  they  occasioned  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  new-married  couple — and  his  silver-mounted 
wooden  leg  is  still  treasured  up  in  the  store-room,  as 
an  invaluable  relique. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  author's  reflections  upon  what  has  been  said. 

A  KONG  the  numerous  events,  which  are  each  in 
their  turn  the  most  direful  and  mekmcholy  of  all  pos- 
sible occurrences,  in  your  interesting  and  authentic 
history,  there  is  none  tliat  occasions  such  deep  and 
heart-rending  grief  as  tlie  decline  and  fall  of  your  re- 
nowned and  mighty  empires.  Where  is  the  reader 
who  can  contemplate  without  emotion  the  disastrous 
events  by  which  the  great  dynasties  of  the  world  have 
been  extinguished?  While  wandermg,  ui  imagina- 
tion, among  the  gigantic  ruins  of  states  and  empires, 
and  marking  the  tremendous  convulsions  that  wrought 
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their  overtlirow,  the  bosom  of  the  melancholy  inquirer 
swells  with  sympathy  commensurate  to  the  surround- 
ing desolation.  Kingdoms,  principalities,  and  powers, 
have  each  liad  tiieir  rise,  their  progress,  and  their 
downfall — each  in  its  tnrn  has  swayed  a  potent  scep- 
tre—each has  returned  to  its  primeval  nothingness. 
And  thus  did  it  fare  with  the  empire  of  their  High 
Mightinesses,  at  the  Manhattoes,  under  the  peaceful 
reign  of  Walter  the  Doubter— the  fretful  reign  of 
William  tlie  Testy,  and  the  chivalric  reign  of  Peter 
the  Headstrong. 

Its  history  is  fruitful  of  instruction,  and  worthy  of 
being  pondered  over  attentively ;  for  it  is  by  thus  rak- 
ing among  the  ashes  of  departed  greatness,  that  the 
sparks  of  true  knowledge  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
lamp  of  wisdom  illuminated.  Let  then  tlie  reign  of 
Walter  Uie  Doubter  warn  against  yielding  to  that 
sleek,  contented  security,  and  tliat  overweening  fond- 
ness for  comfort  and  repose,  wltich  are  produced  by 
a  state  of  prosperity  and  peace.  These  tend  to  un- 
nerve a  nation;  to  destroy  its  pride  of  character;  to 
render  it  patient  of  insult,  deaf  to  the  calls  of  honour 
and  of  justice;  and  cause  it  to  cling  to  peace,  like  the 
sluf^ard  to  his  pillow,. at  the  expense  of  every  va- 
luable duty  and  consideration.  Such  supineness  en- 
sures the  very  evil  from  which  it  shrinks.  One  right 
yielded  up  produces  the  usurpation  of  a  second ;  one 
encroachment  passively  suffered  makes  way  for  an- 
other; and  tlie  nation  which  thus,  through  a  doting 
love  of  peace,  has  sacrificed  honour  and  interest,  will 
at  length  have  to  fight  for  existence. 

Let  the  disastrous  reign  of  William  the  Testy  serve 
as  a  salutary  warning  against  that  fitful,  feverish 
mode  of  legislation,  which  acts  without  system,  de- 
pends on  shifts  and  projects,  and  trusts  to  lucky  con- 
tingencies. Wltich  hesitates,  and  wavers,  and  at 
length  decides  with  the  rashness  of  ignorance  and 
imbecility.  Wliich  stoops  for  popularity  by  courting 
the  prejudices  and  flattering  the  arrogance,  rather 
than  commanding  the  respect  of  the  rabble.  Which 
seeks  safety  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  and  dis- 
tracts itself  by  a  variety  of  contradictory  schemes  and 
opinions.  Which  mistakes  procrastination  for  wari- 
ness— hurry  for  decision — parsimony  for  economy — 
bustle  for  business,  and  vapouring  for  valour.  Which 
is  violent  in  council— sanguine  in  expectation,  preci- 
pitate in  action,  and  feeble  in  execution.  Which  un- 
dertakes enterprises  without  forethought — enters 
upon  tliem  without  preparation — conducts  them  with- 
out energy,  and  ends  them  in  confusion  and  defeat. 

Let  the  reign  of  the  good  Stnyvesant  show  the  ef- 
fects of  vigour  and  decision,  even  when  destitute  of 
cool  judgment,  and  surrounded  by  perplexities.  Let 
it  show  how  frankness,  probity,  and  high-souled  cou- 
rage will  command  respect,  and  secure  honour,  even 
where  success  is  unattainable.  But  at  the  same  time, 
let  it  caution  against  a  too  ready  reliance  on  the  good 
faith  of  others,  and  a  too  honest  confidence  in  the 
loving  professions  of  powerful  neighbours,  who  are 
most  friendly  when  they  most  mean  to  betray.    Let 


it  teach  a  judicious  attention  to  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  many,  who,  in  times  of  peril,  must  be 
soothed  and  led,  or  apprehension  will  overpower  the 
deference  to  authority. 

Let  the  empty  wordiness  of  his  factions  subjects ; 
their  intemperate  harangues;  their  violent  "resolu- 
tions ; "  their  heclorings  against  an  absent  enemy,  and 
their  posillanimity  on  bis  approach,  teach  us  to  dis- 
trust and  despise  those  clamorous  patriots,  whose 
courage  dwells  but  in  the  tongue.  Let  them  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  repress  that  insolence  of  speech,  des- 
titute of  real  force,  which  too  often  breaks  forth  in 
popular  bodies,  and  bespeaks  the  vanity  rather  tlian 
the  spirit  of  a  nation.  Let  them  cantion  us  against 
vaunting  too  much  of  our  own  power  and  prowess, 
and  reviling  a  noble  enemy.  True  gallantry  of  soul 
would  always  lead  ns  to  treat  a  foe  with  courtesy  and 
proud  punctilio;  a  contrary  conduct  but  takes  from 
the  merit  of  victory,  and  renders  defeat  doubly  dis- 
graceful. 

But  I  cease  to  dwell  on  the  stores  of  excellent  exam->. 
pies  to  be  drawn  from  the  ancient  clironicles  of  the 
Manhattoes.  He  who  reads  attentively  will  discover 
the  threails  of  gold,  which  run  throughout  the  web 
of  history,  and  are  invisible  to  the  dull  eye  of  igno- 
rance. But,  before  I  conclude,  let  me  point  out  a 
solemn  warning,  furnished  in  the  subtle  chain  of 
events  by  which  the  capture  of  Fort  Casimir  has  pro- 
duced the  present  convulsions  of  our  globe. 

Attend  then,  gentle  reader,  to  tliis  plain  deduction, 
which,  if  thou  art  a  king,  an  emperor,  or  other  power- 
ful potentate,  I  advise  thee  to  treasure  up  in  thy  heart 
—though  little  expectation  have  I  that  my  work  will 
fall  into  such  hands,  for  well  I  know  the  care  of  crafty 
ministers,  to  keep  all  grave  and  edifying  books  of  the 
kind  out  of  the  way  of  unhappy  monarchs— lest  per- 
adventure  they  should  read  them  and  learn  wisdom. 

By  the  treacherous  surprisal  of  Fort  Casimir,  then, 
did  the  crafty  Swedes  enjoy  a  transient  triumph ;  but 
drew  upon  their  heads  the  vengeance  of  Peter  Sluy- 
vesant,  who  wrested  all  New-Sweden  from  their 
hands.  By  the  conquest  of  New-Sweden,  Peter  Stny- 
vesant aroused  the  clafans  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain;  who  subdued 
the  whole  province  of  New-Netherlands.  By  this 
great  achievement  the  whole  extent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Floridas,  was  rendered 
one  entire  dependency  upon  tlie  British  crown. — But 
mark  the  consequence :  the  hitherto  scattered  colonies 
being  thus  consolidated,  and  having  no  rival  colonies 
to  check  or  keeptliemin  awe,  waxed  great  and  power- 
ful, and  finally  becoming  too  strong  for  the  mother 
country,  were  enabled  to  shake  off  its  Iwnds,  and  by 
a  glorious  revolution  became  an  independent  em- 
pire. But  the  chain  of  effects  stopped  not  here ;  the 
successful  revolution  in  America  produced  the  san- 
guinary revolution  in  France;  which  produced  tlie 
puissant  Bonaparte;  who  produced  tlie  French  des- 
potism ;  which  has  thrown  the  whole  world  in  con- 
fusion !— Thus  have  these  great  powers  been  success- 
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ively  punished  for  their  Ql- starred  conquests — and 
thus,  as  I  asserted,  liave  all  the  present  convulsions, 
revolutions,  and  disasters  that  overwhelm  mankind, 
originated  in  the  capture  of  the  little  Fort  Casimir,  as 
recorded  in  this  eventful  history. 

And  now,  worthy  reader,  6re  I  take  a  sad  farewell, 
— which,  alas !  must  be  for  ever— willingly  would  I 
part  in  coi'dial  fellowship,  and  bespeak  thy  kind-heart- 
ed remembrance.  That  I  have  not  written  a  better 
history  of  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  is  not  my  fault — 
had  any  other  person  written  one  as  good,  I  should 
not  have  attempted  it  at  all.  That  many  will  here- 
after spring  up  and  surpass  me  in  excellence,  I  have 
very  little  doubt,  and  still  less  care ;  well  knowing 
that,  when  the  great  Christovallo  Colon  (who  is  vul- 
garly called  Columbus)  had  once  stood  his  egg  upon 
its  end,  every  one  at  table  could  stand  his  up  a  thou- 
sand times  more  dexterously. — Should  any  reader 
find  matter  of  offence  in  this  history,  T  should  hearti- 
ly grieve,  though  I  would  on  no  account  question  his 
penetration  by  telling  him  he  was  mistaken— his  good 
nature  by  telling  him  he  was  captious — or  liis  pure 
conscience  by  telling  him  he  was  startled  at  a  shadow. 
— Surely  if  he  were  so  ingenious  in  finduig  offence 
where  none  was  intended,  it  were  a  thousand  pities 


he  should  not  be  suffered  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
discovery. 

I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  understanding  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  to  think  of  yielding  them  instruc- 
tion, and  I  covet  loo  much  their  good  will,  to  forfeit 
it  by  giving  them  good  advice.  I  am  none  of  those 
cynics  who  despise  the  world,  because  it  despises  them 
—on  the  contrary,  though  but  low  in  its  regard,  I  look 
up  to  it  with  the  most  perfect  good  nature,  and  my 
only  sorrow  is,  that  it  does  not  prove  itself  more  worthy 
of  the  unbounded  love  I  bear  it. 

If  however  in  this  my  historic  production — the 
scanty  fruit  of  a  long  and  laborious  life — I  have  failed 
to  gratify  the  dainty  palate  of  the  age,  I  can  only  la- 
ment my  misfortune— for  it  is  too  late  in  the  season 
for  me  even  to  hope  to  repair  it.  Already  has  wi- 
thering age  showered  his  sterile  snows  upon  my  brow ; 
in  a  little  while,  and  this  genial  warmth  which  still 
lingers  around  my  heart,  and  throbs — worthy  reader 
— throbs  kindly  towards  thyself,  will  be  chilled  for 
ever.  Haply  this  frail  compound  of  dust,  which  while 
alive  may  have  given  birth  to  naught  but  unprofitable 
weeds,  may  form  a  humble  sod  of  the  valley,  from 
whence  may  spring  many  a  sweet  wild  flower,  to 
adorn  my  beloved  island  of  Manna-hata ! 


END  OF  THE  IHSTORY  OF  NEW-YORK. 
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"Ihaveno wire  nor  ch3dren.goodarbad,  (o  provide 
for.  A.  mere  spectator  of  other  men's  fortunes  and 
adventures,  and  how  they  play  their  parts  :  which, 
nictbiniis,  are  diversely  presented  unto  me,  as  from  a 
common  theatre  or  scene."  Buhtoh. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 

TIIS  WOIK   IS  DEDICiTED, 

IS  nsmonr  or  tde  ADaiiATion  xnD  iFncnon  of 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tn  foOowing  desultory  papers  are  part  ofa  series  written 
jg  this  country,  but  pnblistied  in  America.  Tbe  author  is 
•ware  of  tbe  austerity  with  which  the  writings  of  h°s  couo- 
irymen  have  hitherto  been  treated  by  British  critics  :  he  is 
eooKious,  too,  tlut  much  of  the  ooolenis  of  his  papers  can 
be  interesting  only  in  the  eyes  of  American  readers.  It  was 
■ot  bis  intention,  therefore,  to  have  them  reprinted  in  this 
eoantry.  He  has,  however,  olwerved  several  of  them  Irom 
time  to  time  inserted  in  periodical  worlis  of  merit,  and  has 
understood  that  it  was  probable  they  would  be  republished 
in  a  collective  form.  He  has  been  induced,  therefore,  to 
revise  and  bring  them  forward  himself,  that  they  may  at  least 
come  correctly  before  the  public.  Should  they  be  deem- 
ed of  sufDcient  importanre  to  attract  the  attention  of  cri- 
tics, be  soUcits  for  them  that  courtesy  and  candour  which  a 
dnnger  has  some  right  to  claim,  who  presents  himself  at 
tbe  threshold  of  a  hotpitahle  nation. 

Febrnary,  1120. 


THE 

AUTHOR'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF. 

"I  am  of  this  miod  with  Homer,  that  as  the  snailc  that  crept 
aat  of  her  shel  was  turned  ellsooos  into  a  toad,  and  thereby  was 
ioreed  to  nuke  a  stoole  lu  sit  on;  so  the  traveller  tlut  stragletb 
frosn  his  owne  country  is  in  a  short  lime  transformed  into  so 
Bonsiroas  a  shape,  that  he  is  faine  lo  alter  his  mansion  with  bis 
aaimen.  and  to  live  where  be  can,  not  where  he  woukl." 

LVLT'S  ESPBOU. 

1  WAS  always  fond  of  visiting  new  scenes,  and  ob- 
aerring  strange  characters  and  manners.  Even  when 
a  mere  diild  I  b^n  my  traveb,  and  made  many  lours 
afdiscuveiy  mto  fordgn  parts  and  nnknown  regions  of 


my  native  city,  to  tbe  frequent  alarm  of  my  parents, 
and  tbe  emolument  of  the  town  crier.  A  s  I  grew  into 
boyhood,  I  extended  tlie  range  of  my  observations. 
My  holiday  afternoons  were  spent  in  rambles  about 
the  surrounding  country.  I  made  myself  familiar 
with  all  its  places  famous  in  history  or  fable.  I  knew 
every  spot  where  a  murder  or  robbery  had  been  com- 
inilled,  or  a  ghost  seen.  I  visited  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  added  greatly  to  my  stock  of  knowledge, 
by  noting  Uieir  habits  and  customs,  and  conversing 
with  their  sages  and  great  men.  I  even  journeyed 
one  long  summer's  day  to  the  summit  of  tbe  most  di- 
stant hill,  from  whence  I  stretched  my  eye  over  many 
a  mile  of  terra  incognita,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
how  vast  a  globe  I  Inhabiled. 

This  rambling  propensity  strengthened  with  my 
years.  Books  of  voyages  and  travels  became  my  pas- 
sion, and  in  devouring  their  contents,  I  neglected  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  school.  How  wistfully  would 
I  wander  about  tbe  pier  heads  in  fine  weather,  and 
watch  (he  parting  ships  bound  to  distant  climes!  with 
what  longing  eyes  would  I  gaze  after  their  lessening 
sails,  and  waft  myself  in  imagination  to  tbe  ends  of  the 
earth! 

Farther  reading  and  thinking,  though  they  brought 
this  vague  inclination  into  more  reasonable  bounds, 
only  served  to  make  it  more  decided.  I  visited  various 
parts  of  my  own  country :  and  had  I  been  merely  in- 
fluenced by  a  love  of  fine  scenery,  I  should  have  felt 
little  desire  to  seek  elsewhere  its  gratification  :  for  on 
no  country  have  the  charms  of  nature  been  more  pro- 
digally lavished.  Her  mighty  lakes,  like  oceans  of 
liquid  silver;  her  mountains,  with  their  bright  aerial 
tints;  her  valleys,  teeming  with  wild  fertility ;  her  tre- 
mendous cataracts,  thundering  in  their  solitudes ;  her 
boundless  plains,  waving  with  spontaneous  verdure; 
her  broad  deep  rivers,  rolling  in  solemn  silence  to  the 
ocean;  her  trackless  forests,  where  vegetation  puts 
forth  all  its  magnificence;  her  skies,  kindling  witlt  the 
magic  of  summer  clouds  and  glorious  sunshine : — no, 
never  need  an  American  look  beyond  his  own  oonntry 
for  the  saUune  and  beautiful  of  natural  scenery. 
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But  Europe  held  forth  all  the  charms  of  storied  and 
poetical  association.  There  were  to  be  seen  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art,  the  refinements  of  higlily  cultivated 
society,  the  quaint  peculiarities  of  ancient  and  local 
custom.  My  native  country  vras  full  of  youthful  pro- 
mise :  Europe  was  rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  age.  Her  very  ruins  told  the  history  of  times  gone 
by,  and  every  mouldering  stone  was  a  chronicle.  I 
longed  to  wander  over  the  scenes  of  renowned  achieve- 
ment— to  tread,  as  it  were,  in  the  footsteps  of  anti- 
quity— to  loiter  about  the  mined  castle — to  meditate 
on  the  falling  tower — to  escape,  in  short,  from  the 
common-place  realities  of  the  present,  and  lose  myself 
among  the  shadowy  grandeurs  of  the  past. 

I  had,  besides  all  this,  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
great  men  of  tlie  earth.  We  have,  it  is  true,  our  great 
men  in  America :  not  a  city  but  has  an  ample  share  of 
them.  I  have  mingled  among  them  in  my  time,  and 
been  almost  withered  by  the  shade  into  which  they 
cast  me ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  baleful  to  a  small  man 
as  the  shade  of  a  great  one,  particularly  the  great  man 
of  a  city.  But  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  great  men  of 
Europe;  for  I  had  read  in  the  works  of  various  philo- 
sophers, that  all  animals  degenerated  in  America,  and 
man  among  the  number.  A  great  man  of  Europe, 
thought  I,  must  therefore  be  as  superior  to  a  great 
man  of  America,  as  a  peak  of  the  Alps  to  a  highland  of 
the  Hudson;  and  in  this  idea  I  was  confirmed,  by  ob- 
serving the  comparative  importance  and  swelling  mag- 
nitude of  many  English  travellers  among  us,  who,  I 
was  assured,  were  very  little  people  in  their  own 
country.  I  will  visit  this  land  of  wonders,  thought  I, 
and  see  the  gigantic  race  from  which  I  am  degenerated. 

It  has  been  either  my  good  or  evil  lot  to  have  my 
roving  passion  gratified.  I  have  wandered  through 
different  countries,  and  witnessed  many  of  the  shifting 
scenes  of  life.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  studied  them 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher ;  but  rather  with  the 
sauntering  gaze  with  which  humble  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque stroll  fk-om  tlie  window  of  one  print-shop  to 
anotlier;  caught,  sometimes  by  the  delineations  of 
beauty,  sometimes  by  the  distortions  of  caricature,  and 
sometimes  by  the  loveliness  of  landscape.  As  it  is  the 
feshion  for  modern  tourists  to  travel  pencil  in  hand, 
and  bruig  home  their  portfolios  filled  with  sketches,  I 
am  disposed  to  get  up  a  few  for  the  entertainment  of 
my  friends.  When,  however,  I  look  over  the  hints 
and  memorandums  I  have  taken  down  for  the  purpose, 
my  heart  almost  faib  me  at  findmg  how  my  idle  hu- 
mour has  led  me  aside  from  the  great  objects  studied  by 
every  regular  traveller  who  would  make  a  book.  I 
fear  I  shall  give  equal  disappointment  with  an  unlucky 
'  landscape  painter,  who  had  travelled  on  the  continent, 
but,  following  the  bent  of  hb  vagrant  inclination,  had 
sketched  in  nooks,  and  comers,  and  by-places.  His 
sketch-book  was  accordingly  crowded  with  cottages, 
and  landscapes,  and  obscure  ruins ;  but  he  had  neglect- 
ed to  paint  St  Peter's,  or  the  Coliseum;  the  cascade  of 
Temi,  or  the  bay  of  Naples;  and  had  not  a  single  gla- 
cier or  volcano  in  his  whole  collection. 


THE  VOYAGE. 

ships,  ships,  I  will  descrie  you 

Amidst  the  main, 
I  win  come  and  try  you. 
What  you  are  protecting. 
And  projecting, 
WhaL's  your  end  and  aim. 
One  goes  abroad  for  merchandize  and  trading. 
Another  slays  to  keep  his  country  from  inrading, 
A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealthy  lading. 
Hallo :  my  bncie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Old  Pon. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage 
he  has  to  make  is  an  excellent  preparative.  Thetem- 
poraiy  absence  of  worldly  scenes  and  employments 
produces  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  fitted  to  receive 
new  and  viyid  impressions.  The  vast  space  of  waters 
that  separates  the  hemispheres  is  like  a  blank  page  in 
existence.  There  is  no  gradual  transition  by  which, 
as  in  Europe,  the  features  and  population  of  one  coun- 
try blend  almost  imperceptibly  with  those  of  another. 
From  the  moment  you  lose  sight  of  the  land  you  have 
left,  all  is  vacancy  until  you  step  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  are  launched  at  once  into  the  bustle  and  novelties 
of  another  world. 

In  travelling  by  land  there  is  a  continuity  of  scene, 
and  a  connected  succession  of  persons  and  incidents, 
that  carry  on  the  story  of  life,  and  lessen  the  effect  of 
absence  and  separation.  We  drag,  it  is  true,  "a 
lengthening  chain"  at  each  remove  of  our  pilgiimage; 
but  the  chain  is  unbroken :  we  can  trace  it  back  link 
by  link;  and  we  feel  that  the  last  of  them  still  grapples 
us  to  home.  But  a  wide  sea  voyage  severs  us  at 
once.  It  makes  us  conscious  of  being  cast  louse  from 
the  secure  anchorage  of  settled  life,  and  sent  adrift 
upon  a  doubtful  world.  It  interposes  a  gulf,  not 
merely  imaginary,  but  real,  between  us  and  our 
homes — a  gulf  subject  to  tempest,  and  fear,  and  un- 
certainty, that  makes  distance  palpable,  and  return 
precarious. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the'case  with  myself.  As  I  saw 
the  last  blue  line  of  my  native  land  fade  away  like  a 
cloud  in  the  horizon,  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  closed  (me 
volume  of  the  world  and  its  concerns,  and  bad  time 
for  mediution,  before  I  opened  another.  That  land, 
too,  now  vanishing  from  my  view,  which  contained 
all  that  was  most  dear  to  me  in  life;  what  vicissitudes 
might  occur  in  it— what  changes  might  take  place  in 
me,  before  I  should  visit  it  agaui!  Who  can  tell, 
when  he  sets  forth  to  wander,  whither  he  may  be 
driven  by  the  uncertain  currents  of  existence;  or 
when  be  may  return ;  or  whether  it  may  ever  be  his 
lot  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood? 

I  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy ;  I  should  correct 
the  expression.  To  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  and 
fbnd  of  losing  hunself  in  reveries,  a  sea  voyage  is  full 
of  subjects  for  meditation;  but  then  they  are  the 
wonders  of  the  deep,  and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend 
to  abstract  the  mind  from  woridly  themes.  I  delight- 
ed to  loll  over  the  quarter-railing,  or  dimb  to  the 
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main-U^,  of  a  calm  day,  and  muse  for  hoars  together 
Ml  the  Iranqail  bosom  of  a  summer's  sea ;  to  gaze 
upon  the  piles  of  golden  cloads  just  peering  above  the 
horizon,  fancy  them  some  £airy  reidms,  and  people 
them  vith  a  creation  of  my  own; — to  watch  the 
gentle  undulating  billows,  rolling  their  silver  volumes, 
as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy  shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  secu- 
rity and  awe  with  which  I  looked  down,  from  my 
giddy  height,  on  the  monsters  of  the  deep  at  their 
uncouth  gambols.  Shoals  of  porpoises  tumbling  about 
the  bow  of  the  ship;  the  grampus  slowly  heaving  his 
huge  form  above  die  surface;  or  the  ravenous  shark, 
darting,  like  a  spectre,  through  the  blue  waters.  My 
imagination  would  conjure  up  all  that  I  had  heard  or 
read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me;  of  the  finny 
herds  that  roam  its  fothomless  valleys ;  oTthe  shapeless 
monsters  that  luiii  among  the  very  foundations  of  the, 
earth ;  and  of  those  wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales 
of  ishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail,  gliding  along  the  edge  of 
the  ocean,  would  be  another  theme  of  idle  specula- 
tioD.     How  interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world, 
hastening  to  rejoin  the  great  mass  of  existence !  What 
a  glorious  monument  of  human  invention;  that  has 
thus  triumphed  over  wind  and  wave;  has  brought 
the  ends  of  the  worid  into  communion ;  has  established 
an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into  the  sterile 
regions  of  the  north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south ;  has 
diffused  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  charities  of 
cultivated  life ;  and  has  thus  bound  together  those  scat- 
tered portions  of  the  human  race,  between  which  na- 
Uire  seemed  to  have  thrown  aninsucmonnlablebarrier! 
We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting 
at  a  distance.    At  sea,  every  tiling  that  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  surroimding  expanse  attracts  atten- 
tion.   It  proved  to  be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  must 
have  been  completely  wrecked;  for  there  were  the 
remains  of  handkerchief,  by  which  some  of  the  crew 
bad  fastened  themselves  to  this  spar,  to  prevent  their 
being  washed  off  by  the  waves.    There  was  no  trace 
by  which  the  name  of  the  ship  could  be  a^rtained. 
The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted  about  for  maiiy 
months;  clusters  of  shell- flsh  had  (<istened  about  it, 
and  long  sea-weeds  flaunted  at  its  sides.    But  where, 
ttioaght  I,  is  the  crew?    Their  struggle  has  long 
been  over — they  have  gime  down  amidst  the  roar  of 
the  tempest — their  bones  lie  whitening  among  the 
caverns  of  the  deep.     Silence,  oblivion,  like  the 
waves,  have  closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can  tell 
the  story  of  their  end.   What  sighs  have  been  wafted 
after  that  ship !  what  prayers  offered  up  at  the  desert- 
ed fireside  of  home.'    H.ow  often  has  the  mistress, 
the  wife,  the  mother,  pored  over  the  daily  news,  to 
catch  some  casual  intelligence  of  thb  rover  of  the 
deep !    How  has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety — 
anxiety  into  dread--and  dread  into  despair  i    Alas ! 
not  one  memento  shall  ever  return  for  love  to  dierish. 
All  that  shall  ever  be  known,  is,  that  she  sailed  from 
her  port,  "and  was  never  beard  of  more!" 


The  sight  of  this  wreck,  as  usual,  gave  rise  to  many 
dismal  anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
the  evening,  when  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fair,  began  to  look  wild  and  threatening,  and 
gave  indications  of  one  of  those  sudden  storms  that 
will  sometimes  break  in  upon  the  serenity  of  a  sum- 
mer voyage.  As  we  sat  round  the  dull  light  of  a 
lamp  in  thecid)in,  that  made  the  gloom  more  ghastiy, 
every  one  liad  his  tale  of  shipwreck  and  disaster.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  a  short  one  related  by 
the  captain. 

"  As  I  was  once  sailing,"  said  he,  "  in  a  fine  stout 
ship,  across  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  those 
heavy  fogs  that  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  see  far  a-head  even  in  the  day-time; 
but  at  night  the  weather  was  so  thick  that  we  could 
not  distinguish  any  object  at  twice  the  length  of  the 
ship.  I  kept  lights  at  the  mast  head,  and  a  constant 
watch  forward  to  look  out  for  fishing  smadcs,  which 
are  accustomed  to  lie  at  andior  on  the  banks.  The 
wind  was  blowing  a  smacking  breeze,  and  we  were 
going  at  a  great  rate  through  the  water.  Suddenly 
the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of  'a  sail  a-head!' — it 
was  scarcely  uttered  before  we  were  upon  her.  She 
was  a  small  scliooner,  at  anchor,  with  her  broadside 
towards  us.  The  crew  were  all  asleep,  and  had  ne- 
glected to  hoist  a  light.  We  struck  her  just  a-mid- 
ships.  The  force,  the  size,  and  weight  of  our  vessel 
bore  her  down  below  the  waves ;  we  passed  over  her 
and  were  hurried  on  our  course.  As  the  crashing 
wreck  was  sinking  beneath  us,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  two 
or  three  half-naked  wretches  rushing  from  her  cabin; 
they  just  started  from  their  beds  to  be  swallowed 
shrieking  by  the  waves.  I  heard  their  drowning  cry 
mingling  with  the  wind.  The  blast  that  bore  it  to 
our  ears  swept  us  out  of  all  farther  hearing.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  cry !  It  was  some  time  before  we 
coqid  put  the  ship  about,  she  was  under  such  head- 
way. We  returned,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  to 
the  place  where  the  smack  had  anchored.  We 
cruised  about  for  several  hours  in  the  dense  fog. 
We  fired  signal  guns,  and  listened  if  we  might  hear 
the  halloo  of  any  survivors  :  but  all  was  silent— ^we 
never  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  them  more." 

I  confess  these  stories,  for  n  time,  put  an  end  to 
all  my  fine  foncies.  The  storm  increased  with  the 
niglit.  The  sea  was  lashed  into  tremendous  confu- 
sion. There  was  a  fearfh),  sullen  sound  of  rushing 
waves,  and  broken  surges.  Deep  called  nnto  deep. 
At  times  the  black  volume  of  clouds  over  head  seemed 
rent  asunder  by  flashes  of  lightning  that  quivered 
along  the  foaming  billows,  and  made  the  succeeding 
darkness  doubly  terrible.  The  thunders  bellowed' 
over  the  wild  waste  of  waters,  and  were  echoed  and 
prolonged  by  the  mountain  waves.  As  I  saw  the  ship 
staggering  and  plunging  among  these  roaring  caverns, 
it  seemed  miraculous  that  she  regained  her  balance, 
or  preserved  her  buoyancy.  Her  yards  would  dip 
into  the  water :  her  bow  was  almost  buried  beneath 
Ae  waves.    Sometimes  an  impending  surge  appeared 
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ready  to  OTerwhelm  her,  and  nothing  but  a  dexter- 
ous movenaent  of  the  helm  preserved  her  from  the 
shock. 

When  I  retired  to  my  cabin,  the  awful  scene  still 
followed  me.  The  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the 
rigging  sounded  like  funereal  waitings.  The  creak- 
ing of  the  masts,  the  straining  and  groaning  of  bulk 
heads,  as  the  ship  laboured  in  the  weltering  sea, 
were  frightful.  As  I  beard  the  waves  rushing  along 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  roaring  in  my  very  ear,  it 
seemed  as  if  Death  were  raging  round  this  floating 
prison,  seeking  for  his  prey :  the  mere  starting  of  a 
nail,  the  yawning  of  a  seam,  migfat  give  him  en- 
trance. 

A  fine  day,  however,  with  a  tranquil  sea  and  fa- 
vouring breeze,  soon  put  all  these  dismal  reflections 
to  flight.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  gladdening  in- 
fluence of  fine  weather  and  fair  wind  at  sea.  When 
the  ship  is  decked  out  in  all  her  canvass,  every  sail 
swelled,  and  careering  gaily  over  the  curling  waves, 
bow  lofty,  bow  gallant  she  appears — how  slie  seems 
to  lord  it  over  the  deep!  I  might  fill  a  volume 
with  the  reveries  of  a  sea  voyage,  for  with  me  it 
is  almost  a  contuioal  reverie— but  it  is  time  to  get  to 
sliore. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  tlie  thrilling  cry 
of  "  land ! "  was  given  from  the  mast  head.  None 
but  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  delicious  throng  of  sensations  which  rush  into  an 
American's  bosom,  when  tie  first  comes  in  sight  of 
Europe.  There  is  a  volume  of  associations  with  the- 
very  name.  It  is  the  land  of  promise,  teeming  with 
every  thing  of  which  his  childhood  has  heard,  or  on 
which  his  studious  years  have  pondered. 

From  tliat  time  until  the  moment  of  arrival,  it  was 
all  feverish  excitement.  The  ships  of  war,  that 
prowled  like  guardian  giants  along  the  coast  >  the 
headlands  of  Ireland,  stretching  out  into  the  channel; 
the  Welsh  roounlams,  towering  into  the  clouds ;  all 
were  objects  of  intense  interest.  As  we  sailed  up  the 
Mersey,  I  reconnoitred  the  shores  with  a  telescope. 
My  eye  dwelt  with  delight  on  neat  cottages,  with 
their  trim  shrubberies  and  green  grass  plots.  I  saw 
the  mouldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun  with  ivy, 
and  the  taper  spire  of  a  village  church  rising  from  the 
brow  of  a  neighbouring  hill — all  were  characteristic  of 
England. 

The  tide  and  wind  were  so  favourable  that  the  ship 
was  enabled  to  come  at  once  to  the  pier.  It  was 
thronged  with  people ;  some,  idle  lookers-on,  others 
eager  expectants  of  friends  or  relatives.  I  could  dis- 
tinguisli  the  merchant  to  whom  the  ship  was  consign- 
ed. I  knew  him  by  his  calculating  brow  and  restless 
air.  His  liands  were  thrust  mto  his  pockets;  he  was 
whistling  thoughtfully,  and  walking  to  and  fro,  a 
small  space  having  been  accorded  him  by  tlie  crowd, 
in  deference  to  his  temporary  importance.  There 
were  repealed  cheerings  and  salutations  interchanged 
between  the  shore  and  the  ship,  as  friends  happened 
to  reo^nize  each  other.    I  particnlariy  noticed  one 


young  woman  of  humble  dress,  but  interesting  de- 
meanour. She  was  leaning  forward  from  among  the 
crowd;  her  eye  hurried  over  the  ship  as  it  neared  the 
shore,  to  catch  some  wished-for  countenance.  She 
seemed  disappointed  and  agitated ;  when  I  heard  a 
faint  voice  call  her  name. — It  was  from  a  poor  sailor 
who  had  been  ill  all  the  voyage,  and  tiad  excited  the 
sympathy  of  every  one  on  board.  When  the  weather 
was  fine,  his  messmates  had  spread  a  mattress  for 
him  on  deck  in  the  shade,  but  of  late  his  illness  had 
so  increased,  that  lie  had  taken  to  his  hammock,  and 
only  breathed  a  wish  that  he  might  see  his  wife  be- 
fore he  died.  He  liad  been  helped  on  deck  as  we 
came  up  the  river,  and  was  now  leaning  against  the 
shrouds,  with  a  countenance  so  wasted,  so  pale,  so 
ghastly,  that  it  was  no  wonder  even  the  eye  of  atteo- 
tion  did  not  recognize  bun.  But  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  her  eye  darted  on  his  features;  it  read,  at  once, 
a  whole  volume  of  sorrow ;  she  clasped  her  hands, 
uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  stood  wringing  them  in 
silent  agony. 

All  now  was  hurry  and  iMistle.  The  meetings  of 
acquauitances— the  greetuigs  of  friends— the  consul- 
tations of  men  of  business.  I  alone  was  solitary  and 
idle.  I  had  no  friend  to  meet,  no  cheering  to  re- 
ceive. I  stepped  upon  the  land  of  my  forefathers — 
but  felt  that  I  was  a  sti^mger  ui  the  land. 


ROSCOE. 


-In  the  ararice  of  mmkind  to  be 


A  guudian  god  below ;  atill  to  emplof 
The  mind's  brave  ardour  in  heroic  aims, 
Such  as  may  raise  us  o'er  (he  grOTclling  herd. 
And  malie  us  sbine  for  evei^-Uut  i*  life. 

Taoasoi. 

One  of  the  first  places  to  which  a  stranger  is  taken 
in  Liverpool  is  the  AthenEeum.  It  is  established  on 
a  liberal  and  judicious  plan;  it  contains  a  good  library, 
and  spacious  reading-room,  and  is  the  great  literary 
resort  of  the  place.  Go  there  at  what  hour  you  may, 
yon  are  sure  to  find  it  filled  with  grave^looking  per- 
sonages, deeply  absorbed  in  the  study  of  news-pa- 
pers. 

As  I  was  once  visiting  this  haunt  of  the  learned, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  person  just  enlermg 
the  room.  He  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a 
form  that  might  once  have  been  commanding,  but  it 
was  a  little  bowed  by  tune — perhaps  by  care.  He 
Ikad  a  noble  Roman  style  of  countenance ;  a  head  tliat 
would  have  pleased  a  |)ainler ;  and  though  some  slight 
furrows  on  his  brow  showed  thai  wasting  thought  had 
been  busy  there,  yet  his  eye  still  beamed  with  the 
fire  of  a  poetic  soul.  There  was  sometMng  in  his 
whole  appearance  that  indicated  a  being  of  a  different 
order  from  the  bustling  race  around  him. 

I  inquired  his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was 
RoscoE.    I  drew  back  with  an  involuntary  feeUng 
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of  venentfion.  This,  then,  was  an  anthor  of  cele- 
brity; this  was  one  of  those  men ,  whose  voices  have 
gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  with  wliose  minds 
I  have  commaned  even  in  the  soUtudes  of  America. 
Accustomed,  as  we  are  in  our  coimtry,  to  know  Eu- 
ropean writers  only  by  their  worlis,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  them,  as  of  other  men,  engrossed  by  trivial 
or  sordid  pursuits,  and  jostling  with  the  crowd  of 
common  minds  in  the  dusty  patlis  of  life.  They  pass 
before  our  imaginations  like  superior  beings,  radiant 
with  the  emanations  of  their  own  genius,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  literary  glory. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  elegant  historian  of  the  Me- 
dici, mingling  among  the  busy  sons  of  traffic,  at  first 
shocked  my  poetical  ideas;  but  it  is  fh>m  the  very 
circumstances  and  situation  in  which  he  has  been 
placed,  that  Mr  Roscoe  derives  his  highest  claims  to 
admiration.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  some 
minds  seem  almost  to  create  themselves,  springing  up 
under  every  disadvantage,  and  working  their  solitary 
bat  irresistible  way  through  a  thousand  obstacles. 
Nature  seems  to  delight  in  disappointing  the  assidu- 
ities of  art,  with  which  it  would  rear  legitimate  dulness 
to  maturity ;  and  to  glory  in  the  vigour  and  luxuriance 
of  her  chance  productions.  She  scatters  the  seeds  of 
genius  to  the  winds,  and  though  some  may  perish 
among  the  stony  places  of  the  world,  and  some  be 
choked  by  the  tliorns  and  brambles  of  early  adversity, 
yet  others  will  now  and  then  strike  root  even  in  the 
fkfls  of  the  rock,  struggle  bravely  up  into  sunshine, 
and  spread  over  their  sterile  birth-place  all  the  beauties 
of  vegetation. 

Such  has  been  the  case  with  Mr  Roscoe.  Bom  in 
a  place  i^iparenlly  ungenial  to  the  growth  of  literary 
talent;  in  the  very  market-place  of  trade;  witliout 
fortune,  family  connexions,  or  patronage ;  self-prompt- 
ed, self^ustained,  and  almost  self-taught,  be  has  con- 
9»aed  every  obstacle,  achieved  his  way  to  eminence, 
and,  having  become  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  na- 
tion, has  turned  the  whole  force  of  bis  talents  and  in- 
Soenoe  to  advance  and  embellish  his  native  town. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  last  trait  in  bis  character  which 
has  given  him  the  greatest  interest  in  my  eyes,  and 
induced  me  particularly  to  point  him  out  to  my  coun- 
trymen. Emuient  as  are  his  literary  merits,  he  is 
bat  one  among  the  many  distinguished  authors  of  this 
inteilectaal  nation.  They,  however,  m  general,  live 
faatiDrtheirownfame,ortbeirownplea8ures.  Their 
private  history  presents  no  lessen  to  the  worid,  or, 
perbape,  a  humiliating  one  of  human  frailty  and  in- 
OMsistency.  At  best,  they  are  prone  to  steal  away 
from  tbe  bustle  and  common-place  of  busy  existence; 
to  indulge  in  the  selfishness  of  lettered  ease;  and  to 
revel  in  scenes  of  mental,  but  exclusive  enjoyment. 

Mr  Roscoe,  on  the  contrary,  has  claimed  none  of 
tbe  accorded  privileges  of  talent.  He  has  shut  him- 
sdf  up  in  no  garden  of  thought,  nor  elysium  of  fancy ; 
bat  has  gone  fbrth  faito  the  highways  and  thorough- 
bres  of  life;  he  has  planted  bowers  by  the  way  side, 
for  the  reErobment  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  scgoumer, 


and  has  opened  pure  fountains,  where  the  labouring 
man  may  turn  aside  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  tlie  day, 
and  drink  of  the  living  streams  of  knowledge.  There 
is  a  "daily  beauty  in  his  life,"  on  whidi  mankind 
may  meditate  and  grow  better.  It  exhibits  no  lofty 
and  almost  useless,  because  uiimitaUe,  example  of 
excellence ;  but  presents  a  picture  of  active,  yet  simple 
and  imitable  virtues,  wliich  are  witliin  every  man's 
reach,  but  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  exercised 
by  many,  or  Ibis  world  would  be  a  paradise. 

But  his  private  life  is  peculiarly  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  our  young  and  busy  country, 
where  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  must  grow  up 
side  by  side  with  the  coarser  plants  of  daily  necessity; 
and  must  depeud  fbr  their  culture,  not  on  the  exclu- 
sive devotion  of  time  and  wealUi,  nor  the  quickening 
rays  of  titled  patronage,  but  on  hours  and  seasons 
snatched  from  the  pursuit  of  worldly  interests,  by  in- 
telligent and  public-spirited  individuals. 

He  has  shown  how  much  may  be  done  for  a  place 
in  hours  of  leisure  by  one  master  spirit,  and  how 
completely  it  can  give  its  own  impress  to  surrounding 
(ri>jecls.  Like  his  own  Lorenzo  De'  Medici,  on  whom 
be  seems  to  have  fixed  his  eye  as  on  a  pure  model  of 
antiquity,  he  has  interwoven  the  history  of  his  life 
with  the  history  of  bis  native  town,  and  has  made  the 
foundations  of  its  fJune  the  monuments  of  bis  virtues. 
Wherever  you  go  in  Liverpool,  you  perceive  traces 
of  his  foolstep»  in  all  that  is  elegant  and  liberal.  He 
found  the  tide  of  wealth  flowing  merely  in  the  chan- 
nels of  traHic;  be  has  diverted  fWun  it  invigorating 
rills  to  reflresh  the  gardens  of  literature.  By  liis  own 
example  and  constant  exerlioQS  be  has  effected  that 
union  of  commerce  and  the  intdleetual  pursuits,  so 
eloquently  recommended  in  <me  of  his  latest  writ'mgs :' 
and  has  practically  proved  how  beautifully  they  may 
be  brougiit  to  harmonize,  and  to  benefit  each  other. 
Tbe  noble  institutions  for  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
poses, which  reflect  such  credit  on  Liverpool,  and  are 
giving  such  an  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  have  most- 
ly been  originated,  and  have  all  been  effectively  pro- 
moted, by  Mr  Roscoe;  and  when  we  consider  the 
rapidly  increasing  opulence  and  magnitude  of  that 
town,  which  promises  to  vie  in  commercial  import- 
ance with  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  perceived  that  in 
awakening  an  ambition  of  mental  improvement  among 
its  inbabitants,  be  has  effected  a  gr<;al  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  British  literature. 

In  America,  we  know  Mr  Roscoe  only  as  the  au- 
thor— in  Liverpool  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  banker;  and 
I  was  told  of  his  liaving  been  unfortunate  in  business. 
I  could  not  pity  him,  as  I  heard  some  rich  men  do. 
I  considered  him  far  above  the  reach  of  my  pity. 
Those  who  live  only  for  lite  world,  and  in  the  world, 
may  be  cast  down  by  tbe  frowns  of  adversity;  but  a 
man  like  Roscoe  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  reverses 
of  fortune.  They  do  but  drive  him  in  upon  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  mind ;  to  the  superior  society  of 
bis  own  thoughts ;  which  the  best  of  men  are  apt  some- 
■  Addrcn  oo  the  opening  of  (he  Liverpool  InitUnlion. 
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times  to  neglect,  and  to  roam  abroad  in  search  of 
less  worthy  associates.  He  is  independent  of  the 
world  around  him.  He  lives  with  antiquity  and  pos- 
terity; with  antiquity,  in  the  sweet  communion  of 
stndioos  retirement;  and  with  posterity,  in  the  gene- 
rous aspirings  after  future  renown.  The  solitude  of 
such  a  mind  is  its  state  of  highest  enjoyment.  It  is 
then  visited  by  those  elevated  meditations  which  are 
the  proper  aliment  of  noble  souls,  and  are,  like  man- 
na, sent  from  heaven,  in  tlie  wilderness  of  lliis  world. 

While  my  feelings  were  yet  alive  on  the  subject, 
it  was  my  fortune  to  light  on  further  traces  of  Mr 
Roscoe.  I  was  riding  out  with  a  gentleman,  to  view 
the  environs  of  Liverpool,  when  he  tamed  off,  through 
a  gate,  into  some  ornamented  grounds.  After  riding 
a  short  distance,  we  came  to  a  spacious  mansion  of 
free-stone,  built  in  the  Grecian  style.  It  was  not  in 
the  purest  taste,  yet  it  had  an  air  of  elegance,  and  the 
situation  was  delightful.  A  fine  lawn  sloped  away 
from  it,  studded  with  clumps  of  trees,  so  disposed  as 
to  break  a  soft  fertile  country  into  a  variety  of  land- 
scapes. The  Mersey  was  seen  winding  a  broad  quiet 
sheet  of  water  through  an  expanse  of  green  meadow 
land;  while  the  Welsh  mountains,  blended  with 
clouds,  and  melting  into  distance,  bordered  the  ho- 
rizon. 

This  was  Roscoe's  favourite  residence  during  the 
days  of  his  prosperity.  It  had  been  the  seat  of  ele- 
gant hospitality  and  literary  retirement.  The  house 
was  now  silent  and  deserted.  I  saw  the  windows 
of  the  study,  which  looked  oat  upon  the  soft  scenery 
I  have  mentioned.  The  windows  were  closed — the 
library  was  gone.  Two  or  three  ill-favoured  beings 
were  loitering  about  the  place,  whom  my  fancy  pic- 
tured into  retainers  of  the  law.  It  was  like  visiting 
some  classic  fountain,  that  had  once  welled  ils  pure 
waters  in  a  sacred  shade,  but  finding  it  dry  and  dusty, 
with  the  lizard  and  tlie  toad  brooding  over  the  shatter- 
ed marbles. 

I  inquired  after  the  fato  of  Mr  Roscoe's  library, 
which  had  consisted  of  scarce  and  foreign  books,  from 
many  of  which  he  had  drawn  the  materials  for  his 
Italian  histories.  It  had  passed  under  the  hammer 
of  the  auctioneer,  and  was  dispersed  about  the  coun- 
try. The  good  people  of  the  vicinity  thronged  like 
wreckers  to  get  some  part  of  the  noble  vessel  that  had 
been  driven  on  shore.  Did  such  a  scene  admit  of 
ludicrous  associations,  we  might  imagine  something 
whimsical  in  this  strange  irruption  into  the  regions 
of  learning.  Pigmies  rummaging  the  armoury  of  a 
giant,  and  contending  for  the  possession  of  weapons 
which  they  could  not  wieM.  We  might  picture  to 
ourselves  some  knot  of  speculators,  debating  with 
calculating  brow  over  the  quaint  binding  and  illumi- 
nated margin  of  an  obsolete  author;  of  the  air  of  in- 
tense, but  bafBed  sagacity,  with  which  some  successftil 
purchaser  attempted  to  dive  into  the  black-letter 
bargain  he  had  secured. 

It  is  a  beautiful  incident  in  the  story  of  Mr  Roscoe's 
misfortunes,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 


studious  mind,  that  the  parting  with  his  books  seems 
to  have  touched  upon  his  tenderest  feelings,  and  to 
have  been  the  only  circumstance  that  could  provoke 
the  notice  of  his  muse.  The  scholar  only  knows  how 
dear  these  silent,  yet  eloquent,  companions  of  pore 
thoughts  and  innocent  hours  become  in  the  season  of 
adversity.  When  all  that  is  worldly  turns  to  dross 
around  us,  these  only  retain  tiieir  steady  value. 
When  friends  grow  cold,  and  the  converse  of  inti- 
nuiles  languishes  into  vapid  civility  and  common- 
place, these  only  continue  the  unaltered  countenance 
of  happier  days,  and  cheer  us  with  that  true  friend- 
ship which  never  deceived  hope,  nor  deserted  sorrow. 
I  do  not  wish  to  censure;  but,  surely,  if  tlie  people 
of  Liverpool  had  been  properly  sensible  of  what  was 
due  to  Mr  Roscoe  and  tliemselves,  his  library  would 
never  have  been  sold.  Good  worldly  reasons  may, 
doubtless,  be  given  for  the  circumstance,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  combat  with  others  that  might 
seem  merely  fanciful;  but  it  certainly  appears  to  me 
such  an  opportunity  as  seldom  occurs,  of  cheering  a 
noble  mind  struggling  under  misfortunes,  by  one  of 
the  most  delicate,  but  most  expressive  tokens  of  public 
sympathy.  It  is  difTicalt,  however,  to  estimate  a 
man  of  genius  properly  who  is  daily  before  our  eyes. 
He  becomes  mingled  and  confounded  with  other  men. 
His  great  qualities  lose  their  novelty,  and  we  become 
too  femiliar  with  the  common  materials  which  form 
the  basis  even  of  the  loftiest  character.  Some  of 
Mr  Roscoe's  townsmen  may  regard  him  merely  as  a 
man  of  business;  others  as  a  politician;  all  find  him 
engaged  like  themselves  in  ordinary  occupations,  and 
surpassed,  perhaps,  by  themselves  on  some  points  of 
worldly  wisdom.  Even  that  amiable  and  unostenta- 
tious simplicity  of  character,  which  gives  the  nameless 
grace  to  real  excellence,  may  cause  him  to  be  under- 
valued by  some  coarse  minds,  who  do  not  know  that 
true  worth  is  always  void  of  glare  and  pretension. 
But  the  man  of  letters,  who  speaks  of  Liverpool, 
speaks  of  it  as  the  residence  of  Roscoe. — The  intelli- 
gent traveller  who  visits  it  inquires  where  Roscoe  is 
to  be  seen. — He  is  the  literary  landmark  of  the  place, 
indicating  its  existence  to  the  distant  scholar. — He  is, 
like  Pompey's  colunm  at  Alexandria,  towering  alone 
in  classic  dignity. 

The  following  sonnet,  addressed  by  Mr  Roscoe  to 
his  books  on  parting  with  them,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  article.  If  any  thing  can  add  effect  to  the 
pure  feeling  and  elevated  thougJit  here  displayed,  it  is 
the  conviction,  that  the  whole  b  no  effusfon  of  foncy, 
but  a  £ulbfut  transcript  from  the  writer's  heart 

TO  MY  BOOKS. 

As  oneirho,  destined  firom  bis  friends  to  part 
Regrets  his  loss,  but  hopes  again  ercwhilc 
To  share  their  converse  and  enjoy  their  smile. 

And  tempers  as  be  nuy  afSiction's  dart; 

Thns,  loved  associates,  chiefs  of  elder  art, 

Teachers  of  wisdam,  who  could  once  beguile 
Uy  tedioos  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 

i  now  resign  you ;  nor  with  laiotlnc  lieart ; 
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For  pus  I  lew  short  yem  or  days,  or  hoars. 
And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold. 
And  all  your  sacred  fellowship  restore : 
When,  b-eed  from  earth,  nnlimited  its  powers, 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold. 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more. 


THE  WIFE. 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  predoot 
Asaie  the  conoeai'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  lore.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings,  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  !... 
The  violet  bed's  not  sweeter. 

HinDLROH. 

I  BATE  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitade 
with  wbkh  women  sastain  the  most  overwhelming 
reverses  of  fortune.  Those  disasters  which  break 
down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the 
dost,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  tlie  softer 
sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their 
diaracter,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  to  behold  a  soft 
and  tender  female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and 
dependence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial  roughness, 
while  treading  the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  suddenly 
rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the  comforter  and  sup- 
porter of  her  husband  under  misfortune,  and  abiding, 
with  unshrinking  firmness,  the  bitterest  blasts  of  ad- 
Wfsity. 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful 
foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sun- 
diioe,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifled  by  the 
ihonderbolt,  cluig  roimd  it  with  its  caressing  tendrils, 
and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs;  so  is  it  beautifully 
ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman,  who  is  the  mere 
dependant  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier  hours, 
tboald  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with  sud- 
den calamily;  winding  herself  into  the  rugged  re- 
cesses of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping 
head,  and  binding  up  the  broken  heart. 

I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had  around 
him  a  blooming  fomily,  knit  together  in  the  strongest 
affecttim.  "I  can  wish  you  no  better  lot,"  said  he, 
with  enthusiasm,  "than  to  have  a  wife  and  children. 
— If  yon  are  prosperous,  there  they  are  to  sjiare  your 
prosperity;  if  otherwise,  there  they  are  to  comfort 
yoa."  And,  indeed,  I  have  observed  that  a  married 
man  Gdling  into  misfortcme  is  more  apt  to  retrieve  his 
situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one;  partly  be- 
cause he  is  more  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  helpless  and  beloved  beings  who  depend 
opoa  him  toe  subsistence;  but  chiefly  because  his 
spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved  by  domestic  endear- 
laeots,  and  his  self-respect  kept  alive  by  finding,  that 
tbougfa  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet 
there  i*  still  a  little  world  of  love  at  home,  of  which 
be  It  the  monarch.    Whereas  a  single  man  is  apt  to 


run  to  waste  and  self-neglect;  to  fancy  himself  lonely 
and  abandoned,  and  hb  heart  to  fall  to  ruin  like  some 
deserted  mansion,  for  want  of  an  inhabitant. 

These  observations  call  to  mind  a  little  domestic 
story,  of  which  I  was  once  a  witness.  My  intimate 
fneud,  Leslie,  had  married  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished girl,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  fashionable  life.  She  had,  it  is  true,  no  fortune, 
but  that  of  my  friend  was  ample ;  and  he  delighted  in 
the  anticipation  of  indulging  her  in  every  elegant 
pursuit,  and  administering  to  those  delicate  tastes  and 
fancies  that  spread  a  kind  of  witchery  about  the  sex. — 
"Her  life,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  like  a  fairy  tale." 

The  very  difference  in  tlieir  characters  produced  an 
harmonious  combination  :  he  was  of  a  romantic  and 
somewhat  serious  cast ;  she  was  all  fife  and  gladness. 

I  have  oflen  noticed  the  mute  rapture  with  which  he 
would  gaze  uponher  in  company,  of  which  her  sprightly 
powers  made  her  the  delight;  and  how,  in  the  midst 
of  applause,  her  eye  would  still  turn  to  him,  as  if 
there  alone  she  sought  favour  and  acceptance.  When 
leaning  on  his  arm,  her  slender  form  contrasted  finely 
witli  his  tall  manly  person.  The  fond  confiding  air 
with  which  she  looked  up  to  him  seemed  to  call  forth 
a  flush  of  triumphant  pride  and  cherishing  tenderness, 
as  if  hedoated  on  his  lovely  burthen  for  its  very  help- 
lessness. Never  did  a  couple  set  forward  on  the 
flowery  path  of  early  and  well-suited  marriage  with  a 
fairer  prospect  of  felicity. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  my  friend,  however,  to 
have  embarked  his  property  in  large  speculations; 
and  he  had  not  been  married  many  months,  when, 
by  a  succession  of  sudden  disasters,  it  was  swept  from 
him,  and  he  found  himself  reduced  almost  to  penury. 
For  a  time  he  kept  his  situation  to  himself,  and  went 
about  with  a  haggard  coimtenance,  and  a  breakmg 
heart.  His  life  was  but  a  protracted  agony;  and 
what  rendered  it  more  insupportable  was  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  a  smile  in  the  presence  of  his  wife; 
for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  overwhelm  her  witli 
the  news.  She  saw,  however,  with  the  quick  eyes 
of  affection,  that  all  was  not  well  with  him.  She 
marked  his  altered  looks  and  stifled  sighs,  and  was 
not  to  be  deceived  by  his  sickly  and  vapid  attempts  at 
cheerfulness.  She  tasked  all  her  sprightly  powers 
and  tender  blandishments  to  win  him  back  to  hap- 
piness; but  she  only  drove  the  arrow  deeper  into  his 
soul.  The  more  be  saw  cause  to  love  her,  the  more 
torturing  was  the  thought  that  he  was  soon  to  make 
her  wretched.  A  little  while,  thought  he,  and  the 
smile  will  vanish  from  that  cheek — the  song  will  die 
away  from  those  lips — the  lustre  of  those  eyes  will  be 
quenched  with  sorrow ;  and  the  happy  heart,  which 
now  beats  li^tly  in  that  bosom,  will  be  weighed 
down  like  mine,  by  the  cares  and  miseries  of  the 
world. 

At  length  he  came  to  me  one  day,  and  related  his 
whole  situation  in  a  -tone  of  the  deepest  despair. 
When  I  had  heard  him  through,  I  inquired,  "Does 
your  wife  know  all  this?" — At  the  question  he  burst 
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into  an  agony  of  tears.  "For  God's  sake!"  cried 
he,  "  if  yoa  have  any  pity  on  me,  don't  mention  my 
wife;  it  is  the  tliooght  of  her  that  drives  me  almost  to 
madness!" 

"And  why  not?"  said  I.  "She  most  know  it 
sooner  or  later  :  yoo  cannot  keep  it  long  from  her, 
and  the  intelligence  may  break  upon  her  in  a  more 
startling  manner,  than  if  imparted  by  yourself;  for 
the  accents  of  those  we  love  soften  the  harshest  ti- 
dings. Besides,  you  are  depriving  yonrself  of  the 
comforts  of  her  sympathy;  and  not  merely  that,  but 
also  endangering  the  only  bond  (hat  can  keep  hearts 
together — an  unreserved  community  of  tliought  and 
feeling.  She  will  soon  perceive  that  something  is  se- 
cretly preying  upon  your  mind;  and  true  love  will 
not  brook  reserve;  it  feels  undervalued  and  outraged, 
when  even  tlie  sorrows  of  those  it  loves  are  concealed 
from  it." 

"  Oh,  but,  my  friend !  to  think  what  a  blow  I  am 
to  give  to  all  her  future  prospects — how  I  am  to 
strike  her  very  soul  to  Ihe  earth,  by  telling  her  that 
her  husband  is  a  beggar !  that  she  is  to  forego  all  the 
elegancies  of  life — all  tlie  pleasures  of  society — to 
shrink  with  me  into  indigence  and  obscurity !  To 
tell  her  that  I  have  dragged  her  down  from  the  sphere 
in  which  slie  might  have  continued  to  move  in  con- 
stant brightness — the  light  of  every  eye — the  admira- 
tion of  every  heart !— How  can  she  bear  poverty  ?  she 
has  been  brought  up  in  all  the  reflnements  of  opu- 
lence. How  can  she  bear  neglect  ?  she  has  been  the 
idol  of  society.  Oh!  it  will  break  her  heart— it  will 
break  her  heart ! — " 

I  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  I  let  it  have  ils 
flow ;  for  sorrow  relieves  itself  by  words.  When  his 
paroxysm  had  sulisided,  and  he  had  relapsed  into 
moody  silence,  I  resumed  the  subject  gently,  and 
urged  him  to  break  his  situation  at  once  to  his  wife. 
He  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  positively. 

"  But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from  her  ?  It  is  ne- 
eessary  she  should  know  it,  (hat  you  may  take  the 
steps  proper  to  the  alteration  of  your  circumstances. 
Yon  mnsl  change  your  style  of  living nay, "  ob- 
serving a  pang  to  pass  across  his  countenance,  "don't 
let  that  afnict  you.  I  am  sure  you  have  never  placed 
your  happiness  in  outward  show — you  have  yet  friends, 
warm  friends,  who  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you 
for  being  less  splendidly  lodged :  and  surely  it  does 
not  require  a  |>alace  to  be  happy  with  Mary — " 

"  I  could  be  happy  with  her, "  cried  he,  convul- 
sively, "  in  a  hovel ! — I  could  go  down  with  her  into 

poverty  and  the  dust! — I  could — I  could God 

bless  her! — God  Mess  her!"  cried  he,  bursting  into 
a  transport  of  grief  and  tenderness. 

"  And  believe  me,  my  friend,"  said  I,  stepping 
up,  and  grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  believe 
me,  she  can  be  Ihe  same  with  you.  Ay,  more :  it  will 
be  a  source  of  piide  and  triumph  to  her — it  will  call 
forth  all  the  latent  energies  and  fervent  sympathies 
of  her  nature ;  for  she  will  rqoice  to  prove  that  she 
loves  you  for  yonrself.  There  is  in  every  true  woman's 


heart  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  which  lies  dormant  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  prosperity ;  but  which  kindles 
up,  and  beams  and  Mazes  in  the  dark  hour  of  ad- 
versity. No  man  knows  what  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
is — no  man  knows  what  a  ministering  angel  she  is — 
until  he  has  gone  with  her  through  the  fiery  trials  of 
this  world. " 

There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of  my 
manner,  and  the  figurative  style  of  my  language  that 
caught  the  excited  imagination  of  Leslie.  I  knew 
the  auditor  I  had  to  deal  with;  and  following  up  the 
impression  I  liad  made,  I  finished  by  persuading  him 
to  go  home  and  unburden  his  sad  heart  to  his  wife. 

I  must  confess,  notwithstauding  all  I  had  said,  I  felt 
some  little  solicitude  for  the  result.  Who  can  cal- 
culate on  the  fortitude  of  one  whose  whole  lifehas  been 
a  round  of  pleasures?  Her  gay  spirits  might  revolt 
at  the  dark  downward  path  of  low  humility  suddenly 
pointed  out  before  her,  and  might  cling  to  Ihe  sunny 
regions  in  which  they  had  hitherto  revelled.  Be- 
sides, ruin  in  fashionable  life  is  accompanied  by  so 
many  galling  morliHcations,  to  which  in  other  ranks 
it  is  a  stranger.— In  short,  I  could  not  meet  Leslie 
the  next  morning  without  trepidation.  He  had  made 
the  disclosure. 

"  And  how  did  she  bear  it  ?  " 

"  Like  an  angel !  It  seemed  rather  to  be  a  relief 
to  her  mind,  for  she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  asked  if  this  was  all  that  had  lately  made  me  un- 
happy.— But,  poor  girl, "  added  he,"  she  cannot  real- 
ize Ihe  change  we  must  undergo.  She  has  no  idea 
of  poverty  but  in  the  abstract ;  she  has  only  read  of  it 
in  iioetry,  where  it  is  allied  to  love.  She  feels  as  yet 
no  privation ;  she  suffers  no  loss  of  accustomed  con- 
veniencies  nor  elegancies.  When  we  come  practi- 
cally to  experience  its  sordid  cares,  its  paltry  wants, 
its  petty  humiliations — then  will  be  the  real  trial. " 

"  Bui, "  said  I, "  now  that  you  have  got  over  the 
severest  task,  that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the  sooner 
you  let  the  world  into  the  secret  the  better.  The 
disclosure  may  be  mortifying;  but  then  it  is  a  single 
misery,  and  soon  over :  whereas  you  otherwise  suffer 
it,  in  anticipation,  every  hour  in  the  day.  It  is  not 
poverty  so  much  as  pretence,  that  liarasses  a  ruined 
man— the  struggle  between  a  proud  mind  and  an 
empty  purse— the  keeping  up  a  hollow  show  that 
must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Have  the  tourage  to 
appear  poor,  and  you  disarm  poverty  of  its  sharpest 
sting. "  On  this  point  I  found  Leslie  perfectly  prepar- 
ed. He  had  no  false  pride  himself,  and  as  to  his  wife, 
she  was  only  anxious  to  conform  to  their  altered  for- 
tunes. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  called  upon  me  in  the 
evening.  He  had  disposed  of  his  dwelling-house, 
and  taken  a  small  cottage  in  Ihe  country,  a  few  miles 
from  town.  He  had  been  busied  all  day  in  sending 
out  furniture.  The  new  establishment  required  few 
articles,  and  those  of  the  simplest  kind.  All  the 
splendid  furniture  of  his  late  residence  had  been  sold, 
excepting  his  wife's  harp.    That,  he  said,  was  too 
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dosely  associated  with  the  idea  of  hetself ;  it  belonged 
to  ibe  lilUe  story  of  their  loves ;  for  some  of  the  sweet- 
est moments  of  their  courtship  were  those  when  he 
had  leaned  over  that  instrument,  and  listened  to  the 
melting  tones  of  her  voice.  I  could  not  but  smile  at  this 
instance  of  romantic  gallantry  in  a  doting  husband. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage,  where  his 
wife  had  been  all  day  superintending  its  arrangement. 
My  feelings  had  bMome  strongly  interested  in  the 
progress  of  this  family  story,  and,  as  it  was  a  fine 
evening,  I  offered  to  accompany  him. 

lie  was  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and 
as  we  walked  out,  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloomy  musing. 

"  Poor  Mary ! "  at  length  broke,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
from  his  lips. 

"  And  what  of  her?"  asked  I : "  has  any  thing  hap- 
pened to  her?" 

"  What,"  said  he,  darting  an  unpatient  glance, "  is 
it  nothing  to  be  reduced  to  this  paltry  situation — to  be 
caged  ui  a  miserable  cottage— to  be  obliged  to  toil  al- 
most in  the  menial  concerns  of  her  wretched  habita- 
tion?" 

"  Has  she  then  repined  at  the  change?" 

"  Repined !  she  has  been  nothing  but  sweetness  and 
good  humour.  Indeed,  she  seems  in  better  spirits 
than  I  have  ever  known  her ;  she  has  been  to  me  all 
iove,  and  tenderness,  and  comfort!" 

"  Adnurable  girl ! "  exclaimed  I.  "  You  call  your- 
self poor,  my  friend ;  you  never  were  so  rich — you 
never  knew  the  boundless  treasures  of  excellence  you 
possessed  in  that  woman." 

"  Oh !  but,  my  friend,  if  this  first  meeting  at  the 
cottage  were  over,  I  think  I  could  then  be  comfort- 
able. But  this  is  her  first  day  of  real  experience ;  she 
has  been  introduced  into  a  humble  dwelling — she  has 
been  employ  ed  all  day  in  arranging  its  miserable  equip- 
ments— she  has,  for  the  first  time,  known  the  fatigues 
of  domestic  employment — she  has,  for  the  first  time, 
looked  round  heir  on  a  home  destitute  of  every  thing 
degant, — almost  of  every  thing  convenient;  and  may 
DOW  be  sitting  down,  exhausted  and  spiritless,  brood- 
ing over  a  prospect  of  future  poverty." 

There  was  a  degree  of  probability  in  this  picture 
that  I  could  not  gainsay,  so  we  walked  on  in  silence. 

After  turning  from  the  main  road  up  a  narrow  lane, 
so  thickly  shaded  with  forest  trees  as  to  give  it  a  com- 
plete air  of  seclusion,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage. 
It  was  humble  enough  in  its  appearance  for  the  most 
pastoral  poet ;  and  yet  it  had  a  pleasing  rural  look.  A 
wild  vine  had  overrun  one  end  with  a  profusion  of 
foliage;  a  few  trees  threw  their  branches  gracefully 
over  it;  and  I  observed  several  po(s  of  flowers  taste- 
billy  dispersed  about  the  door,  and  on  the  grass  plot 
in  front.  A  small  wicket  gate  opened  upon  a  foot- 
path that  wound  through  some  shrubbery  to  the  door. 
Just  as  we  approached,  we  heard  the  sound  of  music 
— Leslie  grasped  my  arm;  we  paused  and  listened. 
It  was  Mary's  voice  singing,  in  a  style  of  the  most 
loucfaing  simplicity,  a  little  air  of  which  her  husband 
was  pecnUarty  fiHid. 


I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my  arm.  He  step- 
ped forward  to  hear  more  distinctly.  His  step  made 
a  noise  on  the  gravel  walk.  A  bright  beautiful  face 
glanced  out  at  the  window  and  vanished— a  light 
footstep  was  heard — and  Mary  came  tripping  forlli  to 
meet  us  :  she  was  in  a  pretty  rural  dress  of  white;  a 
few  wild  flowers  were  twisted  in  her  fine  hair;  a  fresh 
bloom  was  on  her  cheek;  her  whole  countenance 
beamed  with  smiles — I  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
lovely. 

"My  dear  George,"  cried  she,  "I  am  so  glad  you 
are  come !  I  have  been  watching  and  watching  for 
you ;  and  running  down  the  lane,  and  looking  out  for 
yon.  I've  set  out  a  table  under  a  beautifiil  tree  be- 
liind  the  cottage ;  and  I've  been  gathering  some  of  the 
most  delicious  strawberries,  for  I  know  you  are  fond 
of  them— and  we  have  such  excellent  cream— and 
every  thing  is  so  sweet  and  still  here — Oh ! "  said  she, 
putting  her  arm  within  his,  and  looking  up  brightly 
in  his  face,  "  Oh,  we  shall  be  so  happy ! " 

Poor  Leslie  was  overcome — He  caught  her  to  hb 
bosom — he  folded  his  arms  round  her — he  kissed  her 
again  and  again — he  could  not  speak,  but  the  tears 
gushed  into  his  eyes;  and  he  has  often  assured  me, 
that  though  the  world  has  since  gone  prosperously 
with  him,  and  his  life  has,  indeed,  been  a  happy  one, 
yet  never  has  he  experienced  a  moment  of  more  ex- 
quisite felicity. 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 


i  posTBinoiis  WBrriRO  or  diediicb  micxsbbociei. 


[  Hie  tonowing  Tale  was  fonnd  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Diedrich  Kaickerlx)cker,  an  old  gentleman  of  New-York,  who  was 
Tcrr  carious  in  the  Dutch  history  of  the  prorioce,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  descendants  from  its  primitive  settlers.  His  historical 
researches,  however,  did  not  lie  so  much  among  books  as  among 
men ;  for  Ihe  former  are  lamentably  scanty  on  his  favourite  topics ; 
whereas  he  found  the  old  burghers,  and  sUll  more  their  wives, 
rich  in  that  legendary  lore,  so  invaluable  to  true  history.  When- 
ever, therefore,  he  happened  upon  a  genuine  Dutch  family,  snug- 
ly shut  up  in  Its  low-roofed  farm-house,  under  a  spreading  syca- 
more, be  looked  upon  it  as  a  liule  clasped  volume  of  black-letter, 
and  studied  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  book-worm. 

The  result  of  all  these  researches  was  a  history  of  the  province 
during  the  reign  of  the  Dutch  governors,  which  he  published  some 
years  since.  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  literary 
character  of  his  work,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  not  a  whil  better 
than  it  should  be.  Its  chief  merit  is  its  scrupulous  accuracy, 
which  indeed  was  a  little  questioned,  on  its  first  appearance,  but 
has  since  been  completely  established ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  into 
all  historical  collections,  as  a  book  of  unquestionable  authority. 

The  old  gentleman  died  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  work; 
and  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  it  cannot  do  much  harm  to  bis 
memory  to  say,  that  his  time  might  have  been  much  better  em- 
ployed in  weightier  labours.  He,  however,  was  apt  to  ride  Ws 
hobby  his  own  way ;  and  though  it  did  now  and  then  kick  up  Ihe 
dust  a  litUe  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  and  grieve  the  spirit  of 
some  ticnds,  for  whom  he  felt  the  truest  deference  and  affection ; 
yet  his  errors  and  follies  are  remembered  "  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,"  and  it  begins  to  be  suspected,  that  he  never  intended  to 
injure  or  offend.  But  however  his  memory  may  be  appreciated 
by  criUcs,  it  Is  still  held  dear  by  many  folk,  whose  good  opinion 
Is  well  worth  having ;  particuUriy  by  cert^  biscuit-bakera.  who 
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have  gone  so  br  as  to  imprint  hia  likeness  on  their  new-rear 
cakes ;  and  have  thus  given  him  a  chance  for  immortality,  almost 
equal  to  the  being  (lamped  on  a  Waterloo  Uedal,  or  a  Queen 
Anne's  brlhing.]  ^^ 

By  Woden,  God  of  Saxons, 

From  whence  comes  Wensday,  that  is  Wodensday, 

Truth  is  a  thing  thai  ever  I  will  keep 

Unto  Ihylke  day  in  which  I  creep  into 

My  sepulchre 

CARTWBIGBT. 

Whoever  has  made  a  voyag«  np  the  Hadson  must 
remember  the  Kaatskill  mountains.  They  are  a  dis- 
membered brancli  of  the  great  Appalachian  family, 
and  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of  the  river,  swelling 
np  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording  it  over  the  surround- 
ing country.  Every  change  of  season,  every  change 
of  weather,  indeed  every  hour  of  the  day,  produces 
some  change  in  the  magical  hues  and  shapes  of  tliese 
monntains,  and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the  good 
wives,  for  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers.  When 
the  weather  is  fair  and  settled,  they  are  clothed  in 
blue  and  purple,  and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the 
clear  evening  sky ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  rest  of 
the  landscape  is  cloudless,  Ihey  will  gather  a  hood  of 
grey  vapours  about  tlieir  summits,  which,  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  will  glow  andftight  up  like  a 
crown  of  glory. 

At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains,  the  voyager 
may  have  descried  the  light  smoke  curling  up  from  a 
village,  whose  shingle-rools  gleam  among  the  trees, 
just  where  the  bine  tints  of  the  upland  melt  away  into 
the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape.  It  is  a  liltle 
village  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by 
some  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  in  the  early  times  of  the 
province,  just  about  the  beginning  of  the  government 
of  the  good  Peter  Stuyvesant,  (may  he  rest  in  peace !) 
and  there  were  some  of  the  houses  of  the  original  set- 
tlers standing  within  a  few  years,  built  of  small  yellow 
bricks  brought  from  Holland,  having  latticed  windows 
and  gable  fronts,  surmounted  with  weathercocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  very  houses 
(which,  to  tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly  time-worn 
and  weather-beaten),  there  lived  many  years  since, 
while  the  country  was  yet  a  province  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  simple  good-natured  fellow,  of  the  name  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Van 
Winkles  who  flgured  so  gallantly  in  the  chivalrous 
days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
siege  of  Fort  Christina.  He  inherited,  however,  but 
little  of  the  martial  character  of  his  ancestors.  I  have 
observed  that  he  was  a  simple  good-natured  man;  he 
was,  moreover,  a  kind  neighbour,  and  an  obedient 
hen-pecked  husband.  Indeed,  to  the  latter  circum- 
stance might  be  owing  that  meekness  of  spirit  which 
gained  him  such  universal  popularity;  for  those  men 
are  most  apt  to  be  obsequious  and  conciliating  abroad, 
who  are  under  the  discipline  of  shrews  at  home. 
Their  tempers,  doubtless,  are  rendered  pliant  and 
malleable  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  domestic  tribulation, 
and  a  cartain  lecture  is  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the 
world  for  teaching  the  virtues  of  patience  and  long 


suffering.  A  termagant  wife  may,  therefore,  in  some 
respects,  be  considered  a  tolerable  blessuig;  and  if  so. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  was  thrice  blessed. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  among 
all  the  good  wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual  with 
the  amiable  sex,  took  his  part  in  all  family  squabbles ; 
and  never  failed,  whenever  they  talked  those  matters 
over  in  their  evening  gossipings,  to  lay  all  the  blame 
on  Dame  Van  Winkle.  The  children  of  the  village, 
too,  would  shout  with  joy  whenever  he  approached. 
He  assisted  at  their  sports,  made  their  playthings, 
taught  them  to  fly  kites  and  dioot  marbles,  and  told 
them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches,  and  Indians. 
Whenever  he  went  dodging  about  the  village,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  troop  of  them,  hanging  on  bis  skirts, 
clambering  on  his  back,  and  playing  a  thousand  tricks, 
on  him  with  impunity ;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at 
him  throughout  the  neighbourliood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was  an  insu- 
perable aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labour.  It 
could  not  be  from  the  want  of  assiduity  or  perse- 
verance; for  he  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock,  with  a  rod 
as  long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's  lance,  and  fish  all  day 
without  a  murmur,  even  though  he  should  not  be  en- 
couraged by  a  single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a  fowl- 
ing-piece on  his  shoulder  for  hours  togetlier,  trudging 
through  woods  and  swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squurels  or  wild  pigeons.  He 
would  never  refuse  to  assist  a  neighbour  even  in  the 
roughest  toil,  and  was  a  foremost  man  at  all  country 
frolics  for  husking  Indian  corn,  or  building  stone 
fences ;  the  women  of  the  village,  too,  used  to  employ 
him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to.  do  such  little  odd 
jobs  as  their  less  obliging  husbands  would  not  do  for 
them. — In  a  word.  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  any 
body's  business  but  his  own ;  but  as  to  doing  famUy 
duty,  and  keeping  his  farm  in  order,  he  (bund  it  im- 
possible. 

In  fact,  he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on  his 
ferm ;  it  was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of  groand 
in  tiie  whole  country;  every  thing  about  it  went 
wrong,  and  would  go  wrong,  in  spite  of  him.  His 
fences  were  continually  failing  to  pieces;  his  cow 
would  either  go  astray,  or  get  among  the  cabbages ; 
weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields  than 
any  where  else;  the  rain  always  made  a  point  of  set- 
ting in  just  as  he  had  some  out-door  work  to  do;  so 
that  though  his  patrimonial  estate  had  dwindled  away 
under  his  management,  acre  by  acre,  until  there  was 
little  more  left  than  a  mere  patch  of  Indian  corn  and 
potatoes,  yet  it  was  the  worst  coniUtioned  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild  as  if 
they  belonged  to  nobody.  His  son  Rip,  an  nrchin 
begotten  in  his  own  likeness,  prombed  to  inherit  the 
habits,  with  the  old  clothes,  of  his  father.  He  was 
generally  seen  trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mother's 
heels,  equipped  in  a  pair  of  his  father's  cast-off  galli- 
gaskins, which  he  had  much  ado  to  liold  up  with  one 
hand,  as  a  fine  lady  does  her  train  in  bad  weathw. 
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Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  one  of  those  happy 
mortals,  of  foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  who  take 
the  world  easy,  eat  white  bread  or  brown,  whichever 
can  be  got  with  least  thoaght  or  trouble,  and  woald 
rather  starve  on  a  penny  tlian  work  for  a  pound.  If 
left  to  himself,  he  would  liave  whistled  life  away  in 
perfect  contentment;  but  his  wife  kept  continually 
dinning  in  his  ears  about  his  idleness,  his  careless- 
ness, and  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  on  his  family. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night,  her  tongue  was  inces- 
santly going,  and  every  thing  he  said  or  did  was  sure 
to  produce  a  torrent  of  household  eloquence.  Rip 
bad  bat  one  way  of  replying  to  all  lectures  of  the 
kind,  and  that,  by  frequent  use,  had  grown  into  a 
habit.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head, 
cast  np  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This,  however, 
always  provoked  a  fresh  volley  from  his  wife;  so  that 
be  was  fain  to  draw  off  his  forces,  and  take  to  the 
outside  of  the  house — the  only  side  which,  in  truth, 
belongs  to  a  hen-pecked  husband. 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf, 
who  was  as  much  hen-pecked  as  his  master;  for 
Daaie  Van  Winkle  regarded  them  as  companions  in 
idleness,  and  even  looked  upon  Wolf  with  an  evil 
eye,  as  the  cause  of  his  master's  going  so  often  astray. 
Tnie  it  is,  in  all  points  of  spirit  befitting  an  lionour- 
able  dog,  be  was  as  courageous  an  animal  as  ever 
gcoored  the  woods — but  what  courage  can  witlistand 
the  ever-daring  and  all-besetting  terrors  of  a  woman's 
tongue?  The  moment  Wolf  entered  the  house  his 
crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped  to  the  ground  or  curled 
between  his  legs,  he  sneaked  about  with  a  gallow^ 
air,  casting  many  a  sidelong  glance  at  Dame  Van 
Winkle,  and  at  the  least  flourish  of- a  broomstick  or 
ladle,  he  would  fly  to  the  door  with  yelping  pr^ipi- 
lation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle 
as  years  of  matrimony  rolled  on;  a  tart  temper  never 
mellows  with  age,  and  a  sharp  tongue  is  the  only 
edged  tool  that  grows  keener  with  constant  use.  For 
a  long  while  be  used  to  console  himself,  when  driven 
from  home,  by  frequenting  a  kind  of  perpetual  club 
of  the  sages,  phQosophers,  and  other  idle  personages 
of  the  village;  which  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench  be- 
fore a  small  inn,  designated  by  a  rubicund  portrait  of 
His  Majesty  George  the  Third.  Here  they  used  to 
sit  in  the  shade  of  a  long  lazy  summer's  day,  talking 
listlessly  over  village  gossip,  or  telling  endless  sleepy 
stories  about  nothing.  But  it  would  have  been  worth 
any  statesman's  money  to  have  beard  the  profound 
discussions  that  sometimes  took  place,  when  by  chance 
an  M  newspaper  fell  into  llieir  hands  from  some  pass- 
ing traveller.  How  solemnly  they  would  listen  to  the 
eontents,  as  drawled  out  by  Derrick  Van  Bummel, 
tbe  schoolmaster,  a  dapper  learned  little  man,  who 
mt  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  most  gigantic  word  in 
tbe  dictionary ;  and  how  sagely  they  would  delibe- 
nte  i^NMi  pablic  events  some  months  after  they  had 
Ukea  place. 

lie  ofNoions  of  this  junto  were  completely  con- 


trolled by  Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  vQlage, 
and  landlord  of  the  inn,  at  the  door  of  which  he  took 
his  seat  from  morning  till  night,  just  moving  suffi- 
ciently to  avoid  the  sun  and  keep  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree;  so  that  the  neighbours  could  tell  the  hour 
by  his  movements  as  accurately  as  by  a  sun-dial.  It 
is  true,  he  was  rarely  heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his 
pipe  incessantly.  His  adherents,  however,,  (for  every 
great  man  has  his  adherents,)  perfectly  understood 
him,  and  knew  how  to  gather  his  opinions.  When 
any  tiling  that  was  read  or  related  displeased  him,  he 
was  observed  to  smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and  to 
send  forth  short,  frequent,  and  angry  puflsf  but  when 
pleased,  he  would  inhale  the  smoke  slowly  and  tran- 
quilly, and  emit  it  in  light  and  placid  clouds;  and 
sometimes  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  lettuig 
the  fragrant  vapour  curl  about  his  nose,  would  grave- 
ly nod  his  head  in  token  of  peirfect  approbation. 

From  even  this  strong  hold  ttie  unlucky  Rip  was  at 
length  routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who  would  sud- 
denly break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  assemblage, 
and  call  the  members  all  to  naught ;  nor  was  that  au- 
gust personage,  Nicholas  Vedder  himself,  sacred  from 
the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible  virago,  who  charged 
him  outright  with  encouraging  her  husband  in  habits 
of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair;  and 
his  only  alternative,  to  escape  flrom  the  labour  of  the 
farm  and  clamour  of  his  wife,  was  to  take  gun  in 
hand  and  stroll  away  into  the  woods.  Here  he  would 
sometimes  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  share 
the  contents  of  his  wallet  with  Wolf,  with  whom  ^ 
he  sympathized  as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  persecution.  ' 
"  Poor  Wolf,"  he  would  say,  "thy  mistress  leads 
thee  a  dog's  life  of  it;  but  never  mind,  my  lad,  whilst 
I  live  thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend  to  stand  by 
thee ! "  Wolf  would  wag  his.tail,  look  wistfully  in  his 
master's  face,  and  if  dogs  can  feel  pity,  I  verily  believe 
he  reciprocated  the  sentiment  with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind  on  a  fine  autumnal 
day.  Rip  had  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  (he 
highest  parts  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains.  He  was 
after  his  favourite  sport  of  squirrel  siHioting,  and  the 
still  solitudes  had  edioed  and  re-echoed  with  the  re- 
ports of  his  gun.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw 
himself,  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll,  cover- 
ed with  mountain  herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow 
of  a  precipice.  From  an  openuig  between  the  trees 
be  could  overlook  all  the  lower  country  for  many  a 
mile  of  rich  woodland.  He  saw  at  a  distance  the 
lordly  Hudson,  fer,^far  below  him,  moving  on.  its 
silent  but  majestic  course,  with  the  reflection  of  a 
purple  cloud,  or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bark,  here  and 
there  sleeping  on  its  glassy  bosom,  and  at  last  losing 
itself  in  the  blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  deep 
mountam  glen,  wild,  lonely,  and  shaded,  the  bottom 
filled  with  fragments  from  tlie  impending  cUffs,  and 
scarcely  lighted  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.    For  some  time  Rip  lay  musing  on  this  scene ; 
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evening  was  gradaally  advancing;  the  moantains 
began  to  throw  their  long  blue  shadows  over  the 
valleys;  he  saw  that  it  would  be  dark  long  before  he 
could  reach  the  village,  and  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh 
when  he  thought  of  encountering  the  terrors  of  Dame 
Van  Winkle. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend,  he  heard  a  voice  from 
a  distance,  hallooing,  "Rip  Van  Winkle!  Rip  Van 
Winkle! "  He  looked  around,  but  could  see  nothing 
but  a  crow  winging  its  solitary  flight  across  the  moun- 
tain. He  thought  his  fancy  must  have  deceived  him, 
and  turned  again  to  descend,  when  he  heard  the  same 
cry  ring  through  the  still  evening  air,  "Rip  Van 
Winkle !  Rip  Van  Winkle !  "—At  the  same  time  Wolf 
bristled  up  his  back,  and  giving  a  low  growl,  skulked 
to  bis  master's  side,  lookmg  fearfully  down  into  the 
glen.  Rip  now  felt  a  vague  apprehension  stealing 
over  him;  he  looked  anxiously  in  the  same  direction, 
and  perceived  a  strange  flgure  slowly  toiling  up  the 
rocks,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  somelliing 
he  carried  on  his  back.  He  was  surprised  to  see  any 
human  being  in  this  lonely  and  unfrequented  place, 
but  supposing  it  to  be  some  one  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  need  of  his  assistance,  be  hastened  down  to 
yield  it. 

On  nearer  approach  he  was  still  more  surprised  at 
the  singularity  of  the  stranger's  appearance.  He  was 
a  short  square-built  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair, 
and  a  grizzled  beard.  His  dress  was  of  ttie  antique 
Dutch  fashion — a  cloth  jerkin  strapped  round  the 
waist — several  pair  of  breeches,  the  outer  one  of 
ample  volume,  decorated  with  rows  of  buttons  down 
the  sides,  and  bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore  on  his 
shoulder  a  stout  keg,  that  seemed  ftill  of  liquor,  and 
made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  assist  him  with 
the  load.  Though  rather  shy  and  distrustful  of  this 
new  acquaintance.  Rip  complied  with  his  usual  ala- 
crity; and  mutually  relieving  each  other,  they  clam- 
bered up  a  narrow  gully,  apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  As  they  ascended,  Rip  every  now 
and  then  heard  long  rolling  peals,  like  distant  thunder, 
that  seemed  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine,  or  rather 
cleft,  between  lofty  rocks,  toward  which  their  rugged 
path  conducted.  He  paused  for  an  instant,  but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  muttering  of  one  of  those  transient 
thunder-showers  which  often  take  place  in  mountain 
heights,  he  proceeded.  Passing  through  the  ravine, 
tbey  came  to  a  hoUow,.like  a  small  amphitheatre, 
surrounded  by  perpendicular  precipices,  -over  the 
brinks  of  whidi  impending  trees  shot  their  branches, 
so  Jhat  you  only  caught  glimpses  of  the  azure  sky 
and  the  bright  evening  cloud.  During  the  whole 
time  Rip  and  his  companion  had  laboured  on  in  si- 
lence; for  though  the  former  marvelled  greatly  what 
could  be  the  object  of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up 
this  wild  mountain,  yet  there  was  something  strange 
and  incomprehensible  about  the  unknown,  Utat  inspir- 
ed awe  and  checked  familiarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of 
wonder  presented  themselves.    On  a  level  spot  in 


the  centre  was  a  company  of  odd-looking  personages 
playing  at  nine-pins.  They  were  dressed  in  a  quaint 
outlandish  fashion;  some  wore  short  doublets,  others 
jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their  bells,  and  most  of 
them  had  enormous  breeches,  of  sunilar  style  with 
that  of  the  guide's.  Their  visages,  too,  were  pecu- 
liar :  one  had  a  large  head,  broad  face,  and  small 
piggish  eyes  :  the  face  of  another  seemed  to  consist 
entirely  of  nose,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  white 
sugar-loaf  hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red  cock's  tail. 
They  all  had  beards,  of  various  shapes  and  colours. 
There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  commander. 
He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  weather-beaten 
countenance;  be  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt 
and  hanger,  high-crowned  hat  and  feather,  red  stock- 
ings, and  high-heeled  shoes,  with  roses  in  them. 
The  whole  group  reminded  Rip  of  the  figures  in  an 
old  Flemish  pauiiing,  in  the  parlour'  of  Dominie 
Van  Shaick,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  tlie  settle- 
ment. 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip  was,  that 
though  these  folks  were  evidently  amusing  them- 
selves, yet  they  maintained  the  gravest  faces,  the 
most  mysterious  silence,  and  were,  withal,  the  most 
melancholy  party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene  but  the 
noise  of  the  balls,  which,  whenever  they  were  rolled, 
echoed  along  the  mountains  like  rumblmg  peals  of 
thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  tbey 
suddenly  desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared  at  him 
with  such  fixed  statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange, 
uncouth,  lack-lustre  countenances,  tliat  his  heart 
turned  within  him,  and  his  knees  smote  together. 
His  companion  now  emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg 
into  lai^  flagons,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait 
upon  the  company.  He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling; they  quaffed  the  liquor  in  profound  silence,  and 
then  returned  to  their  game. 

By  degrees,  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided. 
He  even  ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him, 
to  taste  the  beverage,  which  he  found  had  much  of 
the  flavour  of  excellent  Hollands.  He  was  naturally 
a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat  the 
draught.  One  taste  provoked  another ;  and  he  rei- 
terated Itis  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often,  that  at  length 
his  senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  bis 
bead,  hb  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll 
from  whence  be  had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the 
glen.  He  rubbed  his  eyes — it  was  a  bright  sonny 
morning.  The  birds  were  hoppuig  and  twittering 
among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft, 
and  breasting  the  pure  mountain  breeze.  "  Surely," 
thought  Rip,  "  I  have  not  slept  here  all  night."  He 
recaUed  the  occurrences  before  he  fell  asleep.  The 
strange  man  with  a  keg  of  liquor— the  mountain  ra- 
vine—the wild  retreat  among  the  rocks — the  wobe- 
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fone  party  at  nine-pios — the  flagon — "Oh!  that 
flagon !  that  wicked  flagon ! "  thought  Rip—"  what 
excuse  shall  I  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle ! " 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the 
dean  well-oiled  fowling-piece  he  found  an  old  fire- 
lock lying  by  him,  the  barrel  encrusted  with  rust,  the 
lock  fallmg  off,  and  the  stock  worm-eaten.  He  now 
suspected  that  tlie  grave  rbysters  of  the  mountain  had 
pat  a  trick  upon  him,  and,  having  dosed  him  with  li- 
qnor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf,  too,  had 
disappeared,  but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a 
squirrel  or  partridge.  Ue  whistled  after  him,  and 
Aooted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain;  the  echoes  repeat- 
ed bis  whbtle  and  shout,  but  no  dog  was  to  be  seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  last  even- 
ing's gambol,  and  if  he  met  with  any  of  the  party,  to 
demand  his  dog  and  gun.  As  he  rc^e  to  walk,  he 
iband  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  wanting  in  bis 
usual  activity.  "  These  mountain  beds  do  not  agree 
with  me,"  thought  Rip,  "  and  if  this  frolic  should 
lay  me  up  with  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  I  shall  have 
a  blessed  time  with  Dame  Van  Winkle."  With  some 
difBcoIty  he  got  down  into  the  glen  :  he  found  the 
gnlly  up  which  he  and  his  companion  had  ascended 
the  pr»;eding  evening;  but  to  his  astonishment  a 
monntain  stream  was  now  ftaming  down  it,  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the  glen  with  babbling 
rourmnrs.  He,  however,  made  shift  to  scramble  up 
ift  sides,  working  his  toilsome  way  through  thickets 
of  birch,  sassafras,  and  witch-Iiazle,  and  sometimes 
tr^)ped  up  or  entangled  by  the  wild  grape  vines  that 
twisted  their  coils  and  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
gpnad  a  kind  of  net-work  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine  had 
opened  through  the  clilfs  to  the  amphitheatre ;  but  no 
traces  of  such  opening  remained.  The  rocks  pre- 
sented a  high  impenetrable  wall,  over  which  the  tor- 
rent came  tumbling  in  a  sheet  of  feathery  foam,  and 
fieD  into  a  broad  deep  basin,  black  from  the  shadows 
of  the  surrounding  forest.  Here,  then,  poor  Rip  was 
brought  to  a  stand.  He  again  called  and  whistled 
after  his  dog ;  be  was  only  answered  by  a  cawing  of 
a  flodc  of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about  a  dry 
tree  that  overhung  a  sunny  precipice ;  and  who,  se- 
cure in  their  elevation,  seemed  to  look  down  and  scoff 
at  the  poor  man's  perplexities.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
the  morning  was  passing  away,  and  Rip  felt  famished 
fix-  want  of  his  breakfast.  He  grieved  to  give  up  his 
dog  and  gnn;  he  dreaded  to  meet  his  wife;  but  it 
would  not  do  to  starve  among  the  mountains.  He 
abook  his  head,  shouldered  the  rusty  firelock,  and, 
vilh  a  heart  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  turned  his 
steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village,  he  met  a  number  of 
people,  bat  none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat 
avprised  him,  for  be  had  thought  himself  acquainted 
'with  every  one  in  the  country  round.  Their  dress, 
IM,  was  of  a  different  fashion  from  that  to  which  he 
vasaocostomed.  They  all  stared  at  him  with  equal 
I  of  surprise,  and  whenever  they  cast  eyes  upon 


him,  invariably  stroked  their  chins.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  this  gesture  induced  Rip,  involuntarily, 
to  do  the  same,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 
his  beard  had  grown  a  foot  long! 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A 
tro<^  of  strange  children  ran  at  bis  heels,  hooting 
after  bun,  and  pointing  at  his  gray  beard.  The  dogs, 
too,  not  one  of  which  he  recognized  for  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, barked  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  very 
village  was  altered;  it  was  larger  and  more  populous. 
There  were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts 
bad  disappeared.  Strange  names  were  over  the  doors 
— strange  faces  at  the  wmdows— every  thing  was 
strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him ;  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  both  he  and  the  world  around  him 
were  not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was  his  native  vil- 
lage, which  he  had  left  but  the  day  before.  There 
stood  the  Kaatskill  mountains — there  ran  the  silver 
Hudson  at  a  distance — there  was  every  hill  and  dale 
precisely  as  it  had  always  been — Rip  was  sorely  per- 
plexed—"That  flagon  last  night,"  thought  he,  "has 
addled  m/  poor  head  sadly ! " 

It  was  with  some  difliculty  that  he  found  the  way 
to  his  own  house,  which  be  approached  with  silent 
awe,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice 
of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found  the  house  gone  to 
decay — the  roof  fallen  in,  the  windows  shattered,  and 
the  doors  off  the  hinges.  A  half-starved  dog  that 
looked  like  Wolf  was  skulking  about  it.  Rip  called 
him  by  name,  bat  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his  teeth, 
andpassedon.  This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed — "  My 
very  d<^, "  sighed  poor  Rip,  "  has  forgotten  me !  " 

He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Dame  Van  Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order. 
It  was  empty,  forlorn,  and  apparently  abandoned. 
This  desolateness  overcame  all  his  connubial  fears — he 
called  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children — tlie  lonely 
chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and  then 
all  again  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  Ms  old 
resort,  the  village  inn — but  it  too  was  gone.  A  lai^e 
rickety  wooden  building  stood  m  its  place,  with  great 
gaping  windows,  some  of  them  broken  and  mended 
with  ohi  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over  the  door  was 
painted, "  The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan  Doolittle. " 
Instead  of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet 
little  Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  now  was  reared  a  tall 
naked  pole,  with  something  on  the  top  that  looked 
like  a  red  night-cap,  and  from  it  was  fluttering  a  flag, 
on  which  was  a  singular  assemblage  of  stars  and 
stripes — all  this  was  strange  and  incomprehensible. 
He  recognized  on  the  sign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of 
King  George,  under  which  he  had  smoked  so  many 
a  peaceful  pipe ;  but  even  this  was  singularly  meta- 
morphosed. The  red  coat  was  changed  for  one  of 
blue  and  buff,  a  sword  was  held  in  the  hand  instead 
of  a  sceptre,  tlie  head  was  decorated  with  a  cocked 
hat,  and  underneath  was  painted  m  large  characters, 
General  Washington. 
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There  was,  as  nsoal,  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the 
door,  but  none  that  Rip  recollected.  The  very  cha- 
racter of  the  people  seemed  changed.  There  was  a 
busy,  bustling,  disputatious  tone  about  it,  instead  of 
the  accustomed  pliiegm  and  drowsy  tranquillity.  He 
looked  In  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Yedder,  with  his 
broad  face,  double  chin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  instead  of  idle  speeches ;  or 
Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  doling  forth  the  con- 
tents of  an  ancient  newspaper.  In  place  of  tliese,  a 
lean,  bilious-looking  fellow,  with  his  pockets  full  of 
handbills,  was  haranguhig  vehemently  about  rights 
of  citizens — elections — members  of  congress — liberty 
— Bunker's-hill — heroes  of  seventy-six — and  other 
words,  that  were  a  perfect  Babylonish  jargon  to  the 
bewildered  Van  Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long  grizzled 
beard,  his  rusty  fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and 
the  army  of  women  and  children  that  had  gathered  at 
his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  tavern 
politicians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eyeing  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  great  curiosity.  The  orator 
bustled  up  to  him,  and,  drawing  him  partly  aside, 
inquired  "  on  which  side  he  voted  ? "  Rip  stared  in 
vacant  stupidity.  Another  short  but  busy  little  fellow 
pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and,  rising  on  tiptoe,  inquir- 
ed in  his  ear, "  Whether  he  was  Federal  or  Demo- 
crat ?  "  Rip  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
question ;  when  a  knowing  self-important  old  gentle- 
man, in  a  sharp  cocked  hat,  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  putting  tliem  to  the  right  and  left  with 
bis  elbows  as  he  passed,  and  planting  himself  before 
Van  Winkle,  with  one  arm  akunbo,  the  other  resting 
on  his  cane,  bb  keen  eyes  and  sharp  hat  penetrating, 
as  it  were,  into  his  very  soul,  demanded  in  an  austere 
tone,  "  what  brought  him  to  the  election  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and  whether 
he  meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  the  village  ? — "  Alas ! 
gentlemen, "  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  "  I  am 
a  poor  quiet  man,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  king,  God  bless  him  !  " 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  by-standers — 
"  A  tory  I  a  tory !  a  spy !  a  refugee !  hustle  him !  away 
with  him  ! "  It  was  with  great  difTicully  that  tlie  self- 
jmportant  man  in  the  cocked  hat  restored  order;  and 
having  assumed  a  tenfold  austerity  of  brow,  demand- 
ed again  of  the  unknown  culprit,  what  he  came  there 
for,  and  whom  he  was  seeking?  The  poor  man 
humbly  assured  him  that  he  meant  no  harm,  but  mere- 
ly came  there  in  search  of  some  of  his  neighbours, 
who  used  to  keep  about  the  tavern. 

"  Well— who  are  they  ? — name  them. " 

Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  inquired, 
"  Where's  Nicholas  Vedder  ?  " 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an  old 
roan  replied,  in  a  tbm  piping  voice, "  Nicholas  Vetlder? 
why  he  is  dead  and  gone  these  eighteen  years !  There 
was  a  wooden  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  that  used 
to  tell  all  about  him,  but  that's  rotten  and  gone  loo." 

"  Where's  Brom  Dutcher?" 


"  Oh,  he  went  oif  to  the  army  in  the  beginnuig  of 
the  war ;  some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
Stoney-Point — others  say  he  was  drowned  in  a  squall 
at  the  foot  of  Anthony's  Nose.  Idon't  know — he  never 
came  back  again. " 

"  Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster  ?" 

"  He  went  off  to  the  wars  too,  was  a  great  militia 
general,  and  is  now  in  Congress. " 

Rip'sheart  diedaway  at  hear! ngof  these  sad  changes 
in  his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus 
alone  in  the  world.  Every  answer  puzzled  him  too, 
by  treating  of  such  enormous  lapses  of  time,  and  of 
matters  which  he  could  not  understand :  war — con- 
gress— Stoney-Point;— he  had  no  courage  to  ask  after 
any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair,  "  Does 
nobody  here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle ! "  exclaimed  two  or  three, 
"Oh,  to  be  sure!  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle,  yonder, 
leaning  against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of 
himself,  as  he  went  up  the  mountain  :  apparently  as 
lazy,  and  certainly  as  ragged.  The  poor  fellow  was 
now  completely  confounded.  He  doubted  his  own 
identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another  man. 
In  the  midst  ofhis  bewilderment,  the  man  in  the  cock- 
ed hat  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his 
name? 

"God  knows,"  exclaimed  he,  at  his  wit's  end; 
"I'm  not  myself— I'm  somebody  else — that's  me 
yonder — no — that's  somebody  else  got  into  my  shoes 
— I  was  myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep  on  the 
mountain,  and  they've  changed  my  gun,  and  every 
thing's  changed,  and  I'm  changed,  and  I  can't  tell 
what's  my  name,  or  who  I  am ! " 

The  by-standers  began  now  to  look  at  each  other, 
nod,  wink  significanlly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against 
their  foreheads.  There  was  a  whisper,  also,  abont 
securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the  old  fellow  from 
doing  mischief,  at  the  very  suggestion  of  which  tlie 
self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat  retired  with  some 
precipitation.  At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh  comely 
woman  pressed  through  tlie  throng  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  gray-bearded  man.  She  had  a  chubby  child  in 
her  arms,  which,  frightened  at  his  looks,  began  to 
cry,  "  Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "  hush,  you  little  fool ; 
the  old  man  won't  hurt  you."  The  name  of  the  child, 
the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all  awa- 
kened a  train  of  recollections  in  his  mind.  "  What  is 
your  name,  my  good  woman?"  asked  he. 

"Judith  Gardenier." 

"  And  your  father's  name?" 

"Ah,  poor  man,  his  name  was  Rip  Van  Winkle; 
it's  twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from  home  with 
his  gun,  and  never  has  been  heard  of  since — his  dog 
came  home  without  him;  but  whether  he  shot  him- 
self, or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  nobody  can 
tell.    I  was  then  but  a  little  girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask ;  bat  he  pat  it 
with  a  faltering  voice : 
"  Where's  your  mother?" 
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Ob,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since ;  she 
broke  a  blood  vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New-Eng- 
land pedlar. 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  this  intel- 
ligence. The  honest  man  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  He  caught  his  daughter  and  her  child  in  his 
anns.  "I  am  your  tather!"— cried  he— "Young 
Rip  Van  Winkle  once— old  Rip  Van  Winkle  now! 
—Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering 
out  from  among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow, 
and  peering  under  it  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  exclaim- 
ed, "Sure  enough!  it  is  Rip  Van  Winkle— it  is  him- 
self! Welcome  home  again,  old  neighbour— Why, 
where  have  yon  been  these  twenty  long  years?" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty 
years  had  been  to  him  but  as  one  night.  The  neigh- 
boars  stared  when  they  heard  il,  some  were  seen  to 
wink  at  each  other,  and  put  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks :  and  the  self-important  man  in  tlie  cocked  bat, 
who,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  had  returned  to  the 
fleld,  screwed  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and 
shook  his  head— upon  which  there  was  a  general 
taking  of  the  head  throughout  the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of 
old  Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advanc- 
ing up  the  road.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  histo- 
rian of  that  name,  who  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  the  province.  Peter  was  the  m(»t  ancient 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in  all  the 
wonderful  events  and  traditions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  recollected  Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated 
his  story  in  the  most  satisfoctory  manner.  He  assur- 
ed the  company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed  down  from 
his  ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  moun- 
tains had  always  been  haunted  by  strange  beings. 
That  it  was  afiirmed  that  the  great  Hendrick  Hudson, 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  river  and  country,  kept  a 
kind  of  vigil  there  every  twenty  years,  with  his  crew 
of  the  Half-moon,  beuig  permitted  m  this  way  to  re- 
Tisit  the  scenes  of  his  enterprize,  and  keep  a  guardian 
eye  upon  the  river,  and  the  great  city  called  by  his 
name.  That  his  father  had  once  seen  them  in  their 
old  Datcb  dresses  playing  at  nine-pins  in  a  hollow  of 
the  mountain ;  and  that  he  himself  had  heard,  one 
summer  allemoon,  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like  dis- 
tant peak  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke  up, 
and  returned  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
deetiiMi.  Rip's  daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with 
ber;  she  bad  a  snug,  well-furnished  house,  and  a 
ctoot  cheery  farmer  for  a  husband,  whom  Rip  re- 
collected far  one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb 
upon  bis  back.  As  to  Rip's  son  and  heir,  who  was 
the  ditto  of  himself,  seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he 
waa  employed  to  work  on  the  farm ;  but  evinced  an 
hereditary  diqxisition  to  attend  to  any  thuig  else  but 

hiibaiiness. 
Bsoow  r«8unied  his  old  walks  and  habits;  he  soon 

JaMlmany  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather 


the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  time ;  and  prefer- 
red making  friends  among  the  rising  generation,  with 
whom  he  soon  grew  into  great  fovour. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived 
at  that  happy  age  when  a  man  can  do  notliing  with 
impunity,  he  took  his  place  once  more  on  the  bench 
at  the  inn  door,  and  was  reverenced  as  one  of  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  village,  and  a  chronicle  of  the  old  times 
"  before  the  war."  It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
get  into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made 
to  comprehend  (he  strange  events  that  had  taken  place 
during  his  torpor.  How  that  there  had  been  a  revo- 
lutionary war — that  the  country  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  old  England — and  that,  instead  of  being  a 
subject  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third,  he  was  now 
a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Rip,  in  fact,  was 
no  politician;  the  changes  of  states  and  empires  made 
but  little  impression  on  him ;  but  there  was  one  spe- 
cies of  despotism  under  which  he  had  long  groaned, 
and  that  was— petticoat  government.  Happily  that 
was  at  an  end ;  he  had  got  bis  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of 
matrimony,  and  could  go  in  and  out  whenever  he 
pleased,  without  dreading  the  tyranny  of  Dame  Van 
Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was  mentioned,  how- 
ever, he  shook  liis  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
cast  up  his  eyes ;  which  might  pass  either  for  an  ex- 
pression of  resignation  to  his  fate,  or  joy  at  his  deli- 
verance. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  ar- 
rived at  Mr  Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed,  at 
first,  to  vary  on  some  points  every  time  he  told  it, 
which  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  his  having  so  recenQy 
awaked.  It  at  last  settled  down  precisely  to  the  tale 
I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  knew  it  by  heart.  Some  al- 
ways pretended  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted 
that  Rip  had  been  out  of  his  head,  and  that  this  was 
one  point  on  which  he  always  remained  flighty.  The 
old  Dntch  inhabitants,  however,  almost  universally 
gave  it  full  credit.  Even  to  this  day  they  never  hear 
a  thunder-storm  of  a  summer  afternoon  about  the 
KaaUikill,  bnt  tliey  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his 
crew  are  at  their  game  of  nine-pins ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon wish  of  all  hen-pecked  husbands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  life  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  (hat 
they  might  have  a  quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  flagon. 

HOTE. 

The  toregoing  Tale,  one  wou(d  suspect,  had  been  suggested 
to  Ur  Knickerbocker  by  a  iin(e  German  superstlllon  about  the 
Emperor  Frederick  der  Boihbart,  and  the  KypphaOacr  moun- 
tain :  the  subjoined  note,  however,  which  he  had  appended  to  the 
tale,  shows  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  narrated  with  his  usual 
fidelity : 

"  The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  may  seem  incredible  to  many, 
but  nevertheless  I  give  il  my  full  belief,  for  I  know  the  vicinity  of 
our  old  Dutch  settlements  to  have  lieen  very  subject  to  marvellous 
events  and  appearances.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  many  stranger 
stories  than  this,  in  the  villages  along  the  Hudson ;  all  of  which 
were  loo  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  I  have  even  talk- 
ed with  Rip  Van  Winkle  myself,  who,  when  last  I  saw  him.  was  a 
very  venerable  old  man,  and  so  perfectly  rational  and  consisibnt 
on  every  other  point,  that  I  think  no  coosdentioos  person  could 
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refase  to  take  this  into  the  Inrgain ;  nay,  I  have  teen  a  certificate 
on  the  subject  talien  liefore  a  country  justice,  and  signed  with  a 
cross,  In  the  justice's  own  hand-writing.  The  story,  therefore,  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doulit.  D.  K." 


ENGLISH  WRITERS  ON  AMERICA. 

"  Methinlu  I  see  in  my  mind  a  nolde  and  puissant  nation  rous- 
ing herself  lil(c  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  Invin- 
cible locks :  melhinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle,  mewing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  berendazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam." 
Hilton  on  the  Libebtt  of  the  Phess. 

It  is  with  feeiings  of  deep  regret  that  I  observe  the 
literary  animosity  daily  growing  up  between  England 
and  America.  Great  curiosily  has  been  awakened  of 
late  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Lon- 
don press  has  teemed  with  volumes  of  travels  through 
the  Republic ;  but  they  seem  intended  to  diffuse  error 
rather  than  knowledge ;  and  so  successful  have  they 
been,  tliat,  notwithstanding  the  constant  intercourse 
between  the  nations,  there  is  no  people  concerning 
whom  Ihegreatmass  of  llie  British  public  have  lesspure 
information,  or  entertain  more  numerous  prejudices. 

English  travellers  are  the  best  and  the  worst  in 
the  world.  Where  no  motives  of  pride  or  interest 
intervene,  none  can  equal  them  for  profound  and 
philosophical  views  of  society,  or  faithful  and  graphi- 
cal descriptions  of  external  objects;  but  when  either 
the  interest  or  reputation  of  their  own  country  comes 
in  collision  with  that  of  another,  they  go  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  forget  their  tisual  probity  of  can- 
dour, in  the  indulgence  of  splenetic  remark,  and  an 
illiberal  spirit  of  ridicule. 

Hence,  their  travels  are  more  honest  and  accurate, 
the  more  remote  the  country  described.  I  would 
place  implicit  confidence  in  an  Englishman's  descrip- 
tion of  the  regions  beyond  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile ; 
of  unknown  islands  in  the  Yellow  Sea ;  of  the  interior 
of  India ;  or  of  any  other  tract  which  other  travellers 
might  be  apt  to  picture  out  with  the  illusions  of  then* 
fancies ;  but  I  would  cautiously  receive  his  account  of 
his  immediate  neighbours,  and  of  those  nations  with 
which  he  is  in  habits  of  most  frequent  intercourse. 
However  I  might  be  disposed  to  trust  his  probity,  I 
dare  not  trust  his  prejudices. 

It  has  also  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  our  country  to 
be  visited  'by  the  worst  kind  of  English  travellers. 
While  men  of  philosophical  spirit  and  cultivated 
minds  have  been  sent  from  England  to  ransack  the 
poles,  to  penetrate  the  deserts,  and  to  study  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  with  which 
she  can  have  no  permanent  intercourse  of  profit  or 
pleasure;  it  has  been  left  to  the  broken-down  trades- 
man, the  scheming  adventurer,  the  wandering  me- 
chanic, tlie  Manchester  and  Birmingham  agent,  to  be 
her  oracles  respecting  America.  From  such  sources 
sh«  is  content  to  receive  her  information  respecting  a 
country  in  a  singular  state  of  moral  and  physical  de- 


velopement;  a  country  in  which  one  of  the  greatest 
political  experiments  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
now  performing;  and  wliich  presents  the  most  pro- 
found and  momentous  studies  to  the  statesman  and 
the  philosopher. 

That  such  men  should  give  prejudiced  accounts  of 
America  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  themes  it 
offers  for  contemplation  are  too  vast  and  elevated  for 
their  capacities.  The  national  character  is  yet  in  a  state 
of  fermentation;  itmay  have  its  frothiness  and  sedi- 
ment, but  its  ingredients  are  sound  and  wholesome;  it 
has  already  given  proo&  of  powerful  and  generous 
qualities ;  and  the  whole  promises  to  settle  down  into 
something  substantially  excellent.  But.  the  causes 
which  are  operating  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and 
its  daily  indications  of  admirable  properties,  are  all 
lost  upon  these  purblind  observers;  who  are  only 
affected  by  the  little  asperities  incident  to  its  present 
situation.  They  are  capable  of  judging  only  of  the 
surface  of  things ;  of  those  matters  which  come  in 
contact  with  tlieir  private  interests  and  personal  gra- 
tifications. They  miss  some  of  the  snug  conveniendes 
and  petty  comforts  which  belong  to  an  old,  highly- 
finished,  arid  over-populous  state  of  society ;  where 
tlie  ranks  of  useful  labour  are  crowded,  and  many 
earn  a  painful  and  servile  subsistence  by  studying  the 
very  caprices  of  appetite  and  self-indulgence.  These 
minor  comforts,  however,  are  all-important  in  the  eft- 
timation  of  narrow  minds ;  which  either  do  not  per- 
ceive, or  will  not  acknowledge,  tliat  they  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  among  us  by  great  and  gene- 
rally diffused  blessings. 

They  may,  perhaps,  have  been  disappointed  in 
some  unreasonable  expectation  of  sudden  gain.  They 
may  have  pictured  America  to  themselves  an  El  Do- 
rado, where  gold  and  silver  abounded,  and  the  natives 
were  lacking  in  sagacity ;  and  where  they  were  to 
become  strangely  and  suddenly  rich,  in  some  unfore- 
seen, hut  easy  manner.  The  same  weakness  of  mind  ' 
that  indulges  absurd  expectations  produces  petulance 
in  disappointment.  Such  persons  become  embitter- 
ed aga'mst  the  country  on  finding  that  there,  as  every 
where  else,  a  man  must  sow  before  be  can  reap; 
must  win  wealth  by  industry  and  talent;  and  must 
contend  with  the  common  difilcullies  of  nature, 
and  the  shrewdness  of  an  intelligent  and  enterprizing 
people. 

Perhaps,  through  mistaken  or  ill-directed  hospital- 
ity, or  from  the  prompt  disposition  to  cheer  and 
countenance  the  stranger,  prevalent  among  my  coun- 
trymen, they  may  have  been  treated  with  nnwontecl 
respect  in  America;  and  having  been  accustomed  all 
their  lives  to  consider  themselves  below  llie  surface  of 
good  society,  and  brought  up  in  a  servile  feeling  of 
inferiority,  they  become  arrogant  on  the  comnMHi 
boon  of  civility :  they  attribute  to  the  lowliness  of 
others  their  own  elevation;  and  underrate  a  society 
where  there  are  no  artificial  distinctions,  and  where, 
by  any  chance,  such  individuals  as  themselves  can  rise 
to  consequence. 
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One  wonld  gnppose,  howerer,  that  information 
OBming  (rom  such  soarces,  on  a  subject  wliere  ttie 
truth  is  so  desirable,  would  be  received  with  caution 
by  the  censors  of  the  press;  that  the  motives  of  these 
men,  their  veracity,  their  opportunities  of  inquiry  and 
observation,  and  (heir  capacities  forjudging  correctly, 
wodd  be  rigorously  scrutinized  before  their  evidence 
vat  admitted,  in  such  sweeping  extent,  against  a 
kindred  nation.  The  very  reverse,  however,  b  the 
esse,  and  it  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  human  in- 
oonsntency.  Nothing  can  surpass  tlie  vigilance  with 
wbidt  English  critics  will  examine  the  credibility  of 
the  traveller  who  publishes  an  account  of  some  di- 
stant, and  comparatively  unimportant,  country.  How 
warily  will  Ihey  compare  the  measurements  of  a  py- 
raoiid,  or  the  descriptions  of  a  ruin;  and  how  steriily 
vrUl  they  censure  any  inaccuracy  in  these  contribu- 
tions of  merely  curious  knowledge  :  while  they  will 
receive,  with  eagerness  and  unhesitating  faith,  the 
gross  misrepresentations  of  coarse  and  obscure  writ- 
ers, concerning  a  country  with  which  their  own  b 
placed  in  the  most  important  and  delicate  relations. 
Nay,  Ihey  will  even  make  these  apocryphal  volumes 
test-books,  on  which  to  enlarge  with  a  zeal  and  an 
ability  worthy  of  a  more  generous  cause. 

I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  irksome  and 
hackneyed  topic;  nor  should  I  have  adverted  to  it, 
bat  for  the  andae  interest  apparently  taken  in  it  by 
my  countrymen,  and  certain  injurious  effects  which 
I  apprehended  it  might  produce  upon  the  national 
feelii^.  We  attach  too  much  consetjnence  to  these 
aUarks.  They  cannot  do  us  any  essential  injury. 
The  tissue  of  misrepresentations  attempted  to  be 
woven  round  us  are  like  cobwebs  woven  round  the 
fioibs  of  an  infant  giant.  Our  country  continually 
eulgrows  tbem.  One  falsehood  after  another  falls  off 
«f  itoelf.  We  have  bat  to  live  on,  and  every  day  we 
live  a  whole  volume  of  refutation.  All  the  writers  of 
Eogkod  united,  if  we  could  for  a  moment  suppose 
thdr  great  minds  stooping  to  so  unworthy  a  combi- 
■alioa,  Goold  not  conceal  our  rapidly-growing  import* 
wee,  and  matchless  prosperity.  They  could  not 
eoMeal  that  these  are  owing,  not  merely  to  physical 
afld  local,  but  also  to  moral  causes — to  the  political 
Eberty,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  pre- 
valence of  sound  moral  and  religious  principles,  which 
give  loice  and  sustained  enei^  to  the  character  of  a 
people;  and  which,  in  fact,  have  been  the  acknow- 
ledged and  wonderful  supporters  of  their  own  national 
power  and  glory. 

Bat  why  are  we  so  exquisitely  alive  to  the  asper- 
sioas  of  England?  Why  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  a»  affected  by  the  contumely  she  has  endeavoured 
!•  c«t  upon  us  ?  It  is  not  in  the  opinion,  of  England 
aiaae  that  honour  lives,  and  reputation  has  its  being. 
The  werM  at  lai^  is  the  arbiter  of  a  nation's  fame; 
'■idi  lb  thousand  eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation's  deeds, 
I  thdr  oollective  testimmy  is  national  glory 
I  diagrace  established. 

tmeaneir»,  therefisre,  it  b  cpmparatively  of  but 


little  importance  whether  England  does  ns  justice  or 
not;  it  is,  perhaps,  of  far  more  importance  to  herself. 
She  is  instilling  anger  and  resentment  into  the  bosom 
of  a  youtliful  nation,  to  grow  with  its  growth  and 
strengthen  with  its  strength.  If  in  A  merica,  as  some 
of  her  writers  are  labouring  to  convince  her,  she  is 
hereafter  to  find  an  invidious  rival,  and  a  gigantic 
foe,  she  may  thank  those  very  writers  for  having  pro- 
voked rivalship  and  irritated  hostility.  Every  one 
knows  the  all-pervading  influence  of  literature  at  the 
present  day,  and  how  much  the  opinions  and  passions 
of  mankind  are  under  its  control.  The  mere  contests 
of  the  sword  are  tenDporary ;  their  wounds  are  but  in 
the  flesh,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  generous  to  foi^ve 
and  forget  them;  but  the  slanders  of  the  pen  pierce  to 
the  heart;  they  rankle  longest  in  the  noblest  spirits; 
they  dwell  ever  present  in  the  mind,  and  render  it 
morbidly  sensitive  to  the  most  trifling  collision.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  any  one  overt  act  produces  hostilities 
between  two  nations;  there  exists,  most  commonly, 
a  previous  jealousy  and  ill-will;  a  predisposition  to 
take  offence.  Trace  these  to  their  cause,  and  how 
often  will  they  be  found  to  originate  in  the  mischiev- 
ous effusions  of  mercenary  writers;  who,  secure  in 
their  closets,  and  for  ignominious  bread,  concoct, 
and  circulate  the  venom  that  is  to  inflame  the  gene- 
rous and  the  brave. 

I  am  not  laying  too  much  stress  upon  this  point; 
for  it  applies  most  emphatically  to  our  particular  case. 
Over  no  nation  does  the  press  hold  a  more  absolute 
control  than  over  the  people  of  America;  for  the  uni- 
versal education  of  the  poorest  classes  makes  every 
individual  a  reader.  There  is  nothing  published  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  our  country  that  does  not 
circulate  through  every  part  of  it.  There  is  not  a 
calumny  dropt  from  an  English  pen,  nor  an  unworthy 
sarcasm  uttered  by  an  English  statesman,  that  does 
not  go  to  blight  good-will,  and  add  to  the  mass  of 
latent  resentment.  Possessing,  then,  as  England 
does,  the  fountaui  head  from  whence  the  literature  of 
the  language  flows,  how  completely  is  it  in  her  power, 
and  how  truly  is  it  her  duty,  to  make  it  the  medium 
of  amiable  and  magnanimous  feeling — a  stream  where 
lite  two  nations  might  meet  together,  and  drink  in 
peace  and  kindness.  Sliould  she,  however,  persist 
in  turning  it  to  waters  of  bitterness,  the  time  may 
come  when  she  may  repent  her  folly.  The  present 
friendship  of  America  may  be  of  but  little  moment  to 
her;  but  the  future  destinies  of  that  country  do  not 
admit  of  a  doubt;  over  those  of  England  there  lower 
some  shadows  of  uncertainty.  Should,  then,  a  day 
of  gloom  arrive;  should  those  reverses  overtake  her, 
from  which  the  proudest  empires  have  not  been 
exempt;  she  may  look  back  with  regret  at  her  infa- 
tuation, in  repulsing  from  her  side  a  nation  she  might 
have  grappled  to  her  bosom,  and  thus  destroying  her 
only  chance  for  real  friendship  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  her  own  dominions. 

There  is  a  general  inr^ression  in  England,  that  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States  are  inimical  to  the  parent 
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conntiy.  It  is  one  of  the  errors  which  have  been  di- 
ligently propagated  by  designing  writers.  There  is, 
doubtless,  considerable  political  hostility,  and  a  ge- 
neral soreness  at  the  illiberality  of  the  English  press; 
but,  collectively  speaking,  the  prepossessions  of  the 
people  are  strongly  in  &vour  of  England.  Indeed, 
at  one  time,  they  amounted,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Union,  to  an  absurd  degree  of  bigotry.  The  bare 
name  of  Englishman  was  a  passport  to  the  confidence 
and  hospitality  of  every  fiimily,  and  too  often  gave  a 
transient  currency  to  the  worthless  and  the  ungrate- 
ful. Throughout  the  country  there  was  something 
of  enthusiasm  connected  with  the  idea  of  England. 
We  looked  to  it  with  a  hallowed  feeling  of  tenderness 
and  veneration,  as  the  land  of  our  forefathers— the 
august  repository  of  the  monuments  and  antiquities 
of  our  race — the  birth-place  and  mausoleum  of  the 
sages  and  heroes  of  our  paternal  hbtory.  After  our 
own  country,  there  was  none  in  whose  glory  we  more 
delighted — none  whose  good  (pinion  we  were  more 
anxious  to  possess — none  toward  which  our  hearts 
yearned  with  such  throbbings  of  warm  consanguinity. 
Even  during  the  late  war,  whenever  there  was  the 
least  opportunity  for  kind  feelings  to  ^ring  forth,  it 
was  the  delight  of  the  generous  spirits  of  our  country 
to  show  that,  in  the  midst  of  hostilities,  they  still  kept 
alive  the  sparks  of  future  friendship. 

Is  all  this  to  be  at  an  end?  Is  this  golden  band  of 
kindred  sympathies,  so  rare  between  nations,  to  be 
broken  for  ever  ? — Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best — it  may 
dispel  an  illusion  which  might  have  kept  us  in  men- 
tal vassalage;  which  might  have  interfered  occasion- 
ally with  our  true  interests,  and  prevented  the  growth 
of  proper  national  pride.  But  it  is  hard  to  give  up 
the  kindred  lie !  and  there  are  feelings  dearer  than 
interest — closer  to  the  heart  than  pride — that  will 
still  make  us  cast  back  a  look  of  regret,  as  we  wander 
farther  and  farther  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  lament 
the  waywardness  of  the  parent  that  would  repel  (he 
affections  of  the  child. 

Short-sighted  and  injudicious,  however,  as  the  con- 
duct of  England  may  be  in  this  system  of  aspersion, 
recrimination  on  our  part  would  be  equally  ill-judg- 
ed. I  speak  not  of  a  prompt  and  spirited  vindication 
of  our  country,  nor  the  keenest  castigationof  her  slan- 
derers— ^but  I  allude  to  a  disposition  to  retaliate  in  kind; 
to  retort  sarcasm,  and  inspire  prqndice;  which  seems 
to  be  spreading  widely  among  our  writers.  Let  us 
guard  particulariy  against  such  a  temper,  for  it  would 
double  the  evil,  instead  of  redressing  the  wrong. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  and  uivitmg  as  the  retort  of  abuse 
and  sarcasm ;  but  it  is  a  paltry  and  an  unprofitable 
contest.  It  is  the  alternative  of  a  morbid  mind,  fret- 
ted into  petulance,  rather  than  warmed  into  indigna- 
tion. If  England  is  willmg  to  permit  the  mean  jea- 
lousies of  trade,  or  the  rancorous  animosities  of  politics, 
to  deprave  (he  int^rity  of  her  press,  and  poison  the 
fountain  of  public  ^dnion,  let  usbewareof  her  example. 
She  may  deem  it  her  interest  to  ditftise  error,  and 
eageDdac  antipathy,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  emi- 


gration; we  have  no  purpose  of  the  kind  to  serve. 
Neither  have  we  any  spirit  of  national  jealousy  to  gra- 
tify, for  as  yet,  in  all  our  rivalships  with  England,  we 
are  the  rising  and  the  gaining  party.  There  can  be 
no  end  to  answer,  therefore,  but  the  gratification  of 
resentment— a  mere  spirit  of  retaliation;  and  even 
that  is  impotent.  Our  retorts  are  never  republished 
m  England ;  they  fall  short,  therefore,  of  their  aim; 
but  they  foster  a  querulous  and  peevish  temper  among 
our  writers;  they  sour  the  sweet  flow  of  our  early  li- 
terature, and  sow  thorns  and  brambles  among  its 
blossoms.  What  is  stiUworse,  they  circulate  through 
our  own  country,  and,  as  far  as  they  have  effect,  ex- 
cite virulent  national  prejudices.  This  last  is  the  evil 
most  especially  to  be  deprecated.  Governed,  as  we 
are,  entirely  by  public  opinion,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  public 
mind.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  truth  is  knowledge; 
whoever,  therefore,  knowingly  propagates  a  preju- 
dice, wilfully  saps  the  foundation  of  his  country's 
strength. 

The  members  of  a  republic,  above  all  other  men, 
should  be  candid  and  dispassionate.  They  are,  in- 
dividually, portions  of  the  sovereign  mind  and  sove- 
reign will,  and  should  be  enabled  to  come  to  all 
questions  of  national  conceni  with  calm  and  unbiassed 
judgments.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  relations 
with  England,  we  must  have  more  frequent  ques- 
tions of  a  difTicult  and  delicate  character  with  her 
than  witli  any  other  nation ;  questions  that  affect  the 
most  acute  and  excitable  feelings;  and  as,  in  the  ad- 
justing of  these,  our  national  measures  must  ultimate- 
ly be  determined  by  popular  sentiment,  we  cannot 
be  too  anxiously  attentive  to  purify  it  from  all  latent 
passion  or  prepossession. 

Opening  too,  as' we  do,  an  asylum  for  strangers 
from  every  portion  of  the  earth,  we  should  receive 
all  vrith  impartiality.  It  sliould  be  our  pride  to  exhi- 
bit an  example  of  one  nation,  at  least,  destitute  of  na- 
tional antipathies,  and  exercising  not  merely  the  overt 
acts  of  hospilaUly,  but  those  more  rare  and  noMe 
courtesies  which  spring  from  liberality  of  opinion. 

What  have  we  to  do  with  national  prejudices? 
They  are  the  inveterate  diseases  of  old  countries, 
contracted  in  rude  and  ignorant  ages,  when  nations 
knew  but  little  of  each  other,  and  looked  beyond  their 
own  boundaries  with  distrust  and  hostility.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  have  sprung  into  national  existence  in  an 
enlightened  and  philosophic  age,  when  the  different 
parts  of  the  habitable  world,  and  the  various  branches 
of  the  human  family,  have  been  indefatigably  studied 
and  made  known  to  each  other;  and  we  for^o  the 
advantages  of  our  birth,  if  we  do  not  shake  off  the  na- 
tional prejudices,  as  we  would  the  local  superstitions, 
of  the  old  world. 

But  above  all,  let  us  not  be  influenced  by  any  angry 
feelings,  so  far  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  tlie  perception  of 
what  is  really  excellent  and  amiable  in  the  English 
diaracter.  We  are  a  young  people,  necessarily  an 
imitative  one,  and  mnst'take  onr  examples  and  modek. 
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in  a  great  degree,  from  the  existing  nations  of  Europe. 
TtKre  is  no  country  more  worthy  of  our  study  than 
Engjand.  The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most  ana- 
logoas  to  ours.  The  manners  of  her  people — their 
inteDectoal  activity — their  freedom  of  opinion— their 
habits  of  thinking  on  those  subjects  which  concern  the 
dearest  interests  and  most  sacred  citarities  of  private 
fife,  are  aD  congenial  to  the  American  character;  and, 
in  &ct,  are  all  intrinsically  excellent;  for  it  is  in  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  people  that  the  deep  foundations 
of  British  prosperity  are  laid ;  and  however  the  snper- 
stmctnre  may  be  time-worn,  or  overrun  by  abuses, 
there  most  be  something  solid  in  the  basis,  admirable 
in  the  materials,  and  stable  in  the  structure  of  an  edi- 
fice, that  so  long  has  towered  unshaken  amidst  the 
tempests  of  the  world. 

Let  it  be  the  pride  of  oar  writers,  therefore,  discard- 
ing all  feelings  of  irritation,  and  disdaining  to  reta- 
liate the  illiberalitf  of  British  authors,  to  speak  of  the 
English  nation  without  prejudice,  and  with  deter- 
mined candour.  While  they  rebuke  tlie  indiscrimi- 
naling  bigotry  with  which  some  of  our  countrymen 
admire  and  imitate  every  thing  English,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  English,  let  tliem  frankly  point  out  what 
is  really  worthy  of  approbation.  We  may  thus  place 
England  before  us  as  a  perpetual  volume  of  reference, 
wherein  are  recorded  sound  deductions  from  ages  of 
experience ;  and  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absurd- 
ities which  may  have  crept  into  the  page,  we  may 
draw  thence  golden  maxims  of  practical  wisdom, 
wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to  embellish  our  na- 
tiooal  diaracter. 


RURAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAOT). 

Oh !  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man. 
Friendly  to  thouglit,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life  in  niral  pleasures  past! 

COWPEI. 

Thb  stranger  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
the  English  character  must  not  confine  his  observa- 
tions to  the  metropolis.  He  must  go  forth  into  the 
coontry ;  be  must  sojourn  m  villages  and  hamlets ;  he 
must  visit  castles,  villas,  farm-houses,  cottages;  he 
BBit  wander  through  parks  and  gardens;  along 
hedges  and  green  lanes;  he  must  loiter  about  country 
diDidKs;  attend  wakes  and  foirs,  and  other  rural 
i;  and  cope  with  the  people  in  all  their  oondi- 
,  and  all  their  habits  and  humours. 
£b  some  countries  the  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth 
and  briiioa  of  the  nation;  they  are  the  only  fixed 
atMdaofd^ant  and  mtelligent  society,  and  the  coun- 
I17  is  inbalxted  almost  entirely  by  boorish  peasantry. 
Ib  Bagland,  on  the  contrary,  the  metropolis  is  a  mere 
ace,  or  general  rendezvous,  of  the  polite 
,  where  they  devote  a  small  portion  of  the  year 
^ikhmrj  ei guetf  and  dissipation,  and,  having  in- 
( flntf  kind  of  carnival,  return  i^ain  to  the  ap- 


parently more  congenial  habits  of  rural  life.  The 
various  orders  of  society  are  therefore  diffused  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  re- 
tired neighbourhoods  afford  specimens  of  the  different 
ranks. 

The  English,  in  fact,  are  strongly  gifted  with  the 
rural  feeling.  They  possess  a  quick  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  a  keen  relish  for  the  pleasures 
and  employments  of  the  country.  This  passion  seems 
inherent  in  them.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
bom  and  brought  up  among  brick  walls  and  bustling 
streets,  enter  with  facility  into  rural  habits,  and 
evince  a  tact  for  rural  occupation.  The  merchant 
has  his  snug  retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
where  he  often  displays  as  much  pride  and  zeal  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  flower-garden,  and  the  maturing 
of  his  fruits,  as  he  does  m  the  conduct  of  his  business, 
and  the  success  of  a  commercial  enterprize.  Even 
those  less  fortunate  mdividuals,  who  are  doomed  to 
pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  din  and  trafHc,  contrive 
to  have  somettiing  that  shall  remind  them  of  the 
green  aspect  of  nature.  In  the  most  dark  and  dingy 
quarters  of  the  city,  the  drawing-room  window  re- 
sembles frequently  a  bank  of  flowers ;  every  spot  ca- 
pable of  vegetation  has  its  grass-plot  and  flower-bed; 
and  every  square  its  mfanic  park,  laid  out  with  pictu- 
resque taste,  and  gleaming  with  refreshii^  verdure. 

Those  who  see  the  Englishman  only  in  town  are 
apt  to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  social 
character.  He  is  either  absorbed  in  business,  or 
distracted  by  the  thousand  engagements  that  dissipate 
time,  thought,  and  feeling,  in  this  huge  metropoUs. 
He  has,  therefore,  too  commonly  a  look  of  harry  and 
abstraction.  Wherever  he  happens  to  be,  he  is  on 
the  point  of  going  somewhere  else;  at  the  moment 
he  is  talking  on  one  subject,  his  mind  is  wandering 
to  another;  and  while  paying  a  frienrlly  visit,  he  is 
calculating  how  he  shall  economize  time  so  as  to  pay 
the  other  visits  allotted  in  the  morning.  An  immense 
metropolis,  like  London,  is  calculated  to  make  men 
selfish  and  uninteresting.  In  their  casual  and  tran- 
sient meetings,  they  can  but  deal  briefly  in  common- 
places. They  present  but  the  cold  superficies  of  cha- 
racter—its  rich  and  genial  qualities  have  no  time  to 
be  warmed  into  a  flow. 

It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives  scope 
to  his  natural  feelings.  He  breaks  loose  gladly  from 
the  cold  formalities  and  negative  civilities  of  town ; 
throws  off  his  habits  of  shy  reserve,  and  becomes 
joyous  and  freehearted.  He  manages  to-  collect  round 
him  all  the  converaences  and  elegancies  of  polite  life, 
and  to  banish  its  restraints.  His  country  seat  aboimds 
with  every  requisite,  either  for  studious  retirement, 
tasteful  gratification,  or  rural  exercise.  Books,  paint- 
ings, music,  horses,  dogs,  and  ^rling  implements 
of  all  kinds,  are  at  hand.  He  puts  no  constraint 
either  upon  his  guests  or  himself,  but  in  the  true 
spirit  of  hospitality  provides  the  means  of  enjoyment^ 
and  leaves  every  one  to  partake  according  to  bi»  in- 
dination. 
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The  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
and  in  what  is  called  landscape  gardening,  is  unrival- 
led. They  have  studied  nature  intently,  and  discover 
an  exquisite  sense  of  her  beautiful  forms  and  harmo- 
nioos  combinations.  Those  charms,  which  in  other 
countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  solitudes,  are  here  as- 
sembled round  the  haunts  of  domestic  life.  They 
seem  to  have  caught  her  coy  and  furtive  graces, 
and  spread  them,  like  witchery,  about  their  rural 
abodes. 

Nothing  rcan  be  more  imposing  that  tiie  magnifi- 
Goice  of  English  park  scenery.  Vast  lawns  that  ex- 
tend like  sheets  of  vivid  green,  with  here  and  there 
clumps  of  gigantic  trees,  heaping  up  rich  piles  of 
foliage.  The  solemn  pomp  of  groves  and  woodland 
gladte,  with  the  deer  trooping  in  silent  herds  across 
them;  the  hare,  bounding  away  to  the  covert;  or  the 
pheasant,  suddenly  bursting  upon  the  wing.  The 
brook,  taught  to  wind  in  natural  meanderings,  or  ex- 
pand into  a  glassy  lake— the  sequestered  pool,  reflect- 
ing the  quivering  trees,  with  the  yellow  leaf  sleeping 
on  its  bosom,  and  the  trout  roaming  fearlessly  about 
its  limpid  waters  :  while  some  rustic  temple  or  sylvan 
statue,  grown  green  and  dank  with  age,  gives  an  air 
of  classic  sanctity  to  the  seclusion. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park  scenery; 
but  what  most  delights  me,  is  the  creative  talent  with 
whidi  the  English  decorate  the  unostentatious  abodes 
of  middle  life.  The  rudest  habitation,  the  most  un- 
promising and  scanty  portion  of  land,  in  the  hands  of 
an  Englislunan  of  taste,  becomes  a  lilUe  paradise. 
With  a  nicely  discriminating  eye,  he  seizes  at  once 
upon  its  cap<d)ilities,  and  pictures  in  his  mind  the  fu- 
ture landscape.  The  stedle  spot  grows  into  love- 
liness under  his  hand;  and  yet  the  operations  of  art 
which  produce  the  effect  are  scarcely  to  be  perceived. 
The  cherishing  and  training  of  some  trees ;  the  cau- 
tious pruning  of  others;  the  nice  distribution  of 
flowers  and  plants  of  tender  and  graceful  foliage;  the 
introduction  of  a  green  slope  of  velvet  turf;  the  partial 
opening  to  a  peep  of  bine  distance,  or  silver  gleam  of 
water ;  all  these  are  managed  with  a  delicate  tact,  a 
pervading  yet  quiet  assiduity,  like  the  magic  touch- 
ings  with  which  a  painter  finishes  up  a  fiivourite 
picture. 

The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement 
in  the  country  has  diffused  a  d^ree  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance in  rural  economy,  that  descends  (o  the  lowest 
class.  The  very  labourer,  with  his  tiiatclied  cottage 
and  narrow  slip  of  ground,  attends  to  their  embellish- 
ment. The  trim  hedge,  the  grass-plot  before  the 
door,  the  littie  flower-bed  bordered  with  snug  box, 
the  woodbine  trained  up  against  tiie  wall,  and  hang- 
ing its  blossoms  about  the  lattice,  tiie  pot  of  flowers  in 
the  window,  the  holly,  providently  planted  about  the 
house',  to  cheat  winter  of  its  dreariness,  and  to  throw 
in  a  semblance  of  green  summer  to  cheer  the  fireside  : 
all  these  bespeak  the  influence  of  lasle,  flowing  down 
from  high  sources,  and  pervading  tiie  lowest  levels  of 
the  public  mind.  If  ever  Love,  as  poets  sing,  delights 


to  visit  a  cottage,  it  must  be  the  cottage  of  an  English 
peasant. 

The  fondness  for  rural  life  among  the  higher  dasses 
of  the  English  has  had  a  great  and  salutary  effect  upon 
the  national  character.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  race 
of  men  than  the  English  gentlemen.  Instead  of  the 
softness  and  effeminacy  which  characterize  the  men 
of  rank  in  most  countries,  they  exhibit  a  union  of  ele- 
gance and  strength,  a  robustness  of  frame  and  fresh- 
ness of  complexion,  which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
to  their  living  so  much  m  the  open  air,  and  pursuing 
so  eagerly  the  invigorating  recreations  of  the  country. 
These  hardy  exercises  produce  also  a  healthful  tone 
of  mind  and  spirits,  and  a  manliness  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  which  even  the  follies  and  dissipations  of 
tiie  town  cannot  easily  pervert,  and  can  never  entire- 
ly destroy.  In  the  country,  too,  the  different  or- 
ders of  society  seem  to  approach  more  freely,  to  be 
more  disposed  to  blend  and  operate  favourably  upon 
each  other.  The  distinctions  between  them  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  marked  and  impassable  as  in  the  cities. 
The  manner  in  which  property  has  been  distributed 
into  small  estates  and  forms  has  established  a  regular 
gradation  from  the  nobleman,  througli  the  classes  of 
gentry,  small  landed  proprietors,  and  substantial  farm- 
ers, down  to  the  labouring  peasantry;  and  while  it 
has  thus  banded  the  extremes  of  society  together,  has 
infused  into  each  intermediate  rank  a  ^irit  of  inde- 
pendence. This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  so  uni- 
versally the  case  at  present  as  it  was  formerly  :  the 
larger  estates  having,  in  late  years  of  distress,  absorb- 
ed the  smaller,  and,  m  some  parts  of  the  country,  al- 
most annihilated  Uie  sturdy  race  of  small  farmers. 
These,  however,  I  believe,  are  but  casual  breaks  in 
the  general  system  I  have  mentioned. 

In  rural  occupation  there  is  notiiing  mean  and  de- 
basing. It  leads  a  man  forth  among  scenes  of  natural 
grandeur  and  beauty ;  it  leaves  him  to  the  workings 
of  his  own  mmd,  operated  upon  by  the  purest  and 
most  elevating  of  external  influences.  Such  a  man 
may  be  simple  and  rough,  but  he  cannot  be  vulgar. 
The  man  of  refinement,  therefore,  finds  nothing  re- 
volting in  an  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders  in  rural 
life,  as  he  does  when  he  casually  mingles  with  tlie 
lower  orders  of  cities.  He  lays  aside  his  distance  and 
reserve,  and  is  glad  to  wave  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  to  enter  into  the  honest,  heartfelt  enjoyments  of 
common  life.  Indeed  the  very  amusements  of  the 
country  bring  men  more  and  more  together;  and  the 
sound  of  hound  and  horn  blend  all  feelings  into  har- 
mony. I  believe  Uiis  is  one  great  reason  why  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  are  more  popular  among  the  inferior 
orders  m  England  than  they  are  in  any  other  country; 
and  why  the  latter  have  endured  so  many  excessive 
pressures  and  extremities,  without  repining  more  ge- 
nerally at  the  unequal  distribution  of  fortune  and  pri- 
vilege. 

To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society 
may  also  be  attributed  the  rural  feeling  that  runs 
through  British  literature;  the  frequent  use  of  illus- 
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tratioDS  from  raral  life ;  those  incomparable  descrip- 
tions of  nature  ttiat  abound  in  tlie  Britisli  poets— that 
have  con  tinned  down  from  "  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf" 
of  Chaucer,  and  have  bronght  into  our  closets  all  the 
freshness  and  firagrance  of  the  dewy  landscape.  The 
pastoral  writers  of  other  conntries  appear  as  if  they 
Itad  paid  nature  an  occasional  visit,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  general  charms;  but  the  British 
poets  have  lived  and  revelled  witli  her, — they  have 
wooed  her  in  her  most  secret  haunts,— they  have 
watdied  her  minntest  caprices.  A  spray  could  hot 
tremble  in  the  breeze — a  leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the 
ground — a  diamond  drop  could  not  patter  in  the 
stream — a  firagrance  could  not  exhale  from  the  humble 
violet,  nor  a  daisy  unfold  it&crimson  tints  to  the  nv)rn- 
ing;  but  it  has  been  noticed  by  these  impassioned 
and  delicate  observers,  and  wrought  up  into  some 
beautiful  morality. 

The  efliect  of  this  devotion  of  elegant  minds  to  rural 
oecapations  has  been  woncterfiil  on  the  face  of  the 
oocmtry.  A  great  part  of  the  island  is  rather  level, 
and  would  be  monotonous,  were  it  not  for  the  charms 
of  culture :  but  it  is  studded  and  gemmed,  as  it  were, 
with  castles  and  palaces,  and  embroidered  with  parks 
and  gardens.  It  does  not  abound  in  grand  and  sub- 
fime  prospects,  but  rather  in  little  home  scenes  of 
niral  repose  and  sheltered  quiet.  Every  antique  farm- 
bodfie  and  moss-grown  cottage  is  a  picture  :  and  as 
the  roads  are  continually  winding,  and  the  view  is 
shut  in  by  groves  and  hedges,  the  eye  is  delighted  by 
a  oontinnal  succession  of  small  landscapes  of  captivat- 
ing loveliness. 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  English  scenery  is 
the  moral  feeling  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is  as- 
sociated in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  order,  of  quiet,  of 
sober  well-established  principles,  of  hoary  usage,  and 
rererend  custom.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  the  growth 
of  ages  of  regular  and  peaceful  existence.  The  old 
dmrch  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low  massive 
portal;  its  gothic  tower;  its  windows  rich  with  trace- 
ry and  painted  glass,  in  scrupuloos  preservation ; 
its  stately  monuments  of  warriors  and  worthies  of 
the  oklen  time,  ancestors  of  the  present  lords  of  the 
soS ;  its  tomtetones,  recordmg  successive  generations 
«f  (tardy  yeomanry,  whose  progeny  still  plough  the 
same  6dds,  and  kneel  at  the  same  altar— The  parson- 
age, a  quaint  irregular  pile,  partly  antiquated,  but 
rtpnied  and  altered  in  the  tastes  of  various  ages  and 
•een|Nuas — The  stile  and  footpath  leading  from  the 
(kofcfayard,  across  pleasant  fields,  and  along  shady 
hedge-rows,  according  to  an  immemorial  rig^t  of  way 
—The  neigfabooring  village,  with  its  venerable  cot- 
tages, its  pid>lic  green  sheltered  by  trees,  under  whidt 
Uk  Ibrefathers  of  the  present  race  have  sported — The 
WtkiBe  family  mansion,  standmg  apart  in  some  little 
nnd  domain,  bat  looking  down  with  a  protecting  air 
■I  the  sorroonding  scene— All  these  common  fea- 
1  of  Engiisfa  landscape  evince  a  calm  and  settled 
and  hereditary  transmission  of  homebred 
r  and  local  attachments,  that  speak  deeply  and 


touchingly  for  the  moral  character  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  of  a  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  bell  is  sending  its  sober  melody  across  the  quiet 
fields,  to  behold  the  peasantry  in  their  best  flnery, 
with  ruddy  faces  and  modest  cheerfulness,  thronging 
tranquilly  along  the  green  lanes  to  church ;  but  it  is 
still  more  pleasing  to  see  them  in  the  evenings,  ga- 
thering about  their  cottage  doors,  and  appearing  to 
exult  in  the  humble  comforts  and  embellishments 
which  their  own  hands  have  spread  around  them. 

It  is  this  sweet  home-feeling,  this  settled  repose  of 
afliection  in  tlie  domestic  scene,  that  is,  after  all,  the 
parent  of  the  steadiest  virtues  and  purest  enjoyments ; 
and  I  cannot  close  these  desultory  remarks  better, 
than  by  quoting  llie  words  of  a  modern  English  poet, 
who  has  depicted  it  with  remarkable  felicity  : 

Tlirougb  eacb  gradatkm,  fh>m  the  castled  hail. 
The  city  dome,  the  villa  crown'd  with  shade, . 
But  chief  from  modest  mansions  numlwrless. 
In  town  or  hamlet,  shelf  ring  middle  life, 
Down  to  the  cottaged  vale,  and  straw'-roord  shed ; 
This  western  isle  hath  long  been  famed  for  scenes 
Where  bliss  domesUc  finds  a  dwelling-place; 
Domestic  bliss,  that,  like  a  harmless  dove, 
( Honour  and  sweet  endearment  keeping  guard, ) 
Can  centre  in  a  little  quiel  nest 
All  that  desire  would  fly  for  through  the  earth ; 
That  can,  the  world  eluding,  be  Itself 
A  world  eqjoy'd ;  that  wants  no  witnesses 
But  its  own  sharers,  and  approving  heaven ; 
That,  like  a  flower  deep  hid  in  rocky  cleft. 
Smile*,  though  'Us  looking  only  at  the  sky.  > 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

I  never  heard 
Of  any  true  affection,  but  'twas  nipt 
With  care,  that,  like  the  caterpillar,  eats 
The  leaves  of  the  spring's  sweetest  book,  the  rose. 

MlDDLBTOn. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  those  who  have  out- 
lived the  susceptibility  of  early  feeling,  or  have  been 
bronght  up  in  the  gay  heartlessness  of  dissipated  Ufe, 
to  laugh  at  all  love  stories,  and  to  treat  the  tales  of 
romantic  passion  as  mere  fictions  of  novelists  and 
poets.  My  observations  on  human  nature  have  in- 
duced me  to  think  otherwise.  They  have  convinced 
me,  that  however  the  surfece  of  the  character  may 
be  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  or 
cultivated  into  mere  smiles  by  the  arts  of  society,  still 
there  are  dormant  fires  lurking  in  the  depths  of  the 
coldest  bosom,  which,  when  once  enkmdled,  become 
impetuous,  and  are  sometimes  desolating  m  their  ef- 
fects. Indeed,  I  am  a  true  believer  in  the  blind 
deity,  and  go  to  the  full  extent  of  hLs  doctrines.  Shall 
I  confess  it !— I  believe  in  broken  hearts;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  dying  of  disappointed  love.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, consider  it  a  malady  often  fiital  to  my  own  sex ; 

•  From  a  Poem  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  by  the 
Reverend  Bann  Kennedy,  A.  M. 
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but  I  flrmly  bdieve  that  it  withers  down  many  a 
lovely  woman  into  an  early  grave. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  interest  and  ambition.  His 
nature  leads  him  forth  into  the  struggle  and  bnstie  of 
(he  world.  Love  is  but  the  embellishment  of  his 
early  life,  or  a  song  piped  in  the  intervals  of  the  acts. 
He  seeks  for  fame,  for  fortune,  for  space  in  the  world's 
thought,  and  dominion  over  his  fellow  men.  But  a 
woman's  whole  life  is  a  history  of  the  affections.  The 
heart  is  her  world :  it  is  there  her  ambition  strives 
for  empire;  it  is  there  her  avarice  seeks  for  hidden 
treasures.  She  sends  forth  her  sympathies  on  ad- 
venture; she  embarks  her  whole  soul  in  the  traffic 
of  affection ;  and  if  shipwrecked,  her  case  is  hopeless 
— for  it  is  a  bankruptcy  of  the  heart. 

To  a  man  the  disappointment  of  love  may  occasion 
some  bitter  pangs :  it  wounds  some  feelings  of  tender- 
ness— it  blasts  some  prospects  of  felicity ;  but  he  is  an 
active  being— he  may  dissipate  bis  thoughts  in  the 
whirl  of  varied  occupation,  or  may  plunge  into  the 
tide  of  pleasure ;  or,  if  the  scene  of  disappointment  be 
loo  full  of  painful  associations,  he  can  shift  bis  abode 
at  will,  and  taking  as  it  were  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, can  "fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
be  at  rest." 

But  woman's  is  comparatively  a  fixed,  a  secluded, 
and  a  meditative  life.  She  is  more  the  companion  of 
her  own  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  if  they  are  turn- 
ed to  ministers  of  sorrow,  where  shall  she  look  for 
consolation?  Her  lot  is  to  be  wooed  and  won;  and 
if  unhappy  in  her  love,  her  heart  is  like  some  fortress 
that  has  been  captured,  and  sacked,  and  abandoned, 
and  left  desolate. 

How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim — how  many  soft 
cheeks  grow  pale — how  many  lovely  forms  fade  away 
into  the  tomb,  and  none  can  tell  the  cause  that  blight- 
ed their  loveliness !  As  the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings 
to  its  side,  and  cover  and  conceal  the  arrow  that  is 
preying  on  its  vitals,  so  is  it  Uie  nature  of  woman  to 
liide  from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection. 
The  love  of  a  delicate  female  is  always  shy  and  silent. 
Even  when  fortunate,  she  scarcely  breathes  it  to  her- 
self; but  when  otherwise,  she  buries  it  in  the  recesses 
of  her  bosom,  and  tliere  lets  it  cower  and  brood  among 
(he  ruins  of  her  peace.  With  her  the  desire  of  the 
heart  lias  failed.  The  great  charm  of  existence  is  at 
an  end.  She  neglects  all  Uie  cheerful  exercises  which 
gladden  the  spuits,  quicken  the  pulses,  and  send  the 
tide  of  life  m  healthful  currents  tlirough  the  veins. 
Her  rest  is  broken — the  sweet  refreshment  of  sleep 
is  poisoned  by  melancholy  dreams — "dry  sorrow 
drinks  her  blood,"  until  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks 
under  the  slightest  external  injury.  Look  for  her, 
after  a  Uttle  while,  and  yon  find  friendship  weeping 
over  her  untimely  grave,  and  wondering  that  one, 
who  but  lately  glowed  with  all  the  radiance  of  health 
and  beanty,  should  so  speedily  be  brought  down  to 
"  darkness  and  the  worm."  You  will  be  told  of  some 
wintry  chill,  some  casual  indisposition,  that  laid  her 
low;— but  no  one  knows  of  the  mental  malady  that 


previously  sapped  her  strength,  and  made  her  so  easy 
a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 

She  is  like  some  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beanty 
of  the  grove;  graceful  in  its  form,  bright  in  its  fo- 
liage, but  with  the  worm  preying  at  its  heart.  We 
find  it  suddenly  wiUiering,  when  it  should  be  most 
fresh  and  luxuriant.  We  see  it  drooping  its  branches 
to  the  earth,  and  shedding  leaf  by  leaf,  until,  wasted 
and  perished  away,  it  falls  even  in  the  stillness  of  the 
forest;  and  as  we  muse  over  the  beautiful  ruin,  we 
strive  in  vain  to  recollect  the  blast  or  thunderbolt  that 
could  have  smitten  it  with  decay. 

I  have  seen  many  instances  of  women  mnning  to 
waste  and  self-neglect,  and  disappearing  gradually 
from  the  earth,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  exhaled  to 
heaven;  and  have  repeatedly  fancied  tiiat  I  coold 
trace  their  death  through  the  various  declensions  of 
consumption,  cold,  debility,  languor,  melancholy, 
until  I  reached  the  first  symptom  of  disappointed 
love.  But  an  instance  of  the  kind  was  lately  told  to 
me ;  the  circumstances  are  well  known  in  the  country 
where  they  happened,  and  I  shall  but  give  them  in 
the  manner  in  wliich  they  were  related. 

Every  one  must  recollect  the  tragical  story  of  young 

E ,  the  Irish  patriot ;  it  was  loo  touching  to  be 

soon  forgotten.  During  the  troubles  in  Ireland  he 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  His  fote  made  a  deep  impression  on  public 
sympathy.  He  was  so  young— so  intelligent — so  ge- 
nerous— so  brave — so  every  thing  that  we  are  apt  to 
like  in  a  young  man.  His  conduct  onder  trial,  too, 
was  so  lofty  and  intrepid.  The  noble  indignation  with 
which  he  repelled  the  charge  of  treason  against  his 
country— the  eloquent  vindication  of  his  name — and 
his  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity,  in  the  hopeless  hour 
of  condemnation — all  these  entered  deeply  into  every 
generous  bosom,  and  even  his  enemies  lamented  the 
stem  policy  that  dictated  his  execution. 

But  there  was  one  heart,  whose  angnisb  it  would 
be  unpossible  to  describe.  In  happier  days  and  foirer 
fortunes,  he  had  won  the  affections  of  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  late  celebrated  Irish 
barrister.  She  loved  him  with  tiie  disinterested  fer- 
vour of  a  woman's  first  and  early  love.  Wlien  every 
worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself  against  him;  when 
blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace  and  danger  darkened 
around  his  name,  she  loved  liim  the  more  ardentiy 
for  his  very  sufferings.  If,  then,  bis  fiite  could  awaken 
the  sympathy  even  of  his  foes,  what  must  have  been 
the  agony  of  her,  whose  whole  soul  was  occupied  by 
his  image !  Let  those  tell  who  have  had  the  portals  of 
the  tomb  suddenly  closed  between  them  and  the 
being  they  most  loved  on  earth — who  have  sat  at  its 
threshold,  as  one  shut  out  in  a  cold  and  lonely  world, 
from  whence  all  that  was  most  lovely  and  loving  had 
departed. 

But  then  the  horrors  of  such  a  grave !  so  frightful, 
so  dishonoured!  there  was  nothing  for  memory  to 
dwell  on  that  could  soothe  Uie  pang  of  separation — 
none  of  those  tender  though  melancholy  circnm- 
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stances,  that  endear  the  parting  scene — nothing  to 
melt  SCHTOW  into  those  blessed  tears,  sent,  like  the 
dews  of  heaven,  to  revive  the  heart  in  the  parting 
tumr  of  anguish. 

To  render  her  widowed  sitnation  more  desolate, 
she  bad  incurred  her  father's  displeasure  by  her  un- 
fortunate attachment,  and  was  an  exile  from  the  pa- 
ternal roof.  Bat  could  the  sympathy  and  kind  offices 
of  IHends  have  reached  a  spirit  so  shocked  and  driven 
in  by  horror,  she  would  have  experienced  no  want  of 
eaosoialion,  for  the  Irish  are  a  people  of  quick  and 
generous  sensibilities.  The  most  delicate  and  che- 
rishing attentions  were  paid  her  by  families  of  wealth 
and  distinction.  She  was  led  into  society,  and  they 
tried  by  all  kinds  of  occupation  and  amusement  to 
dissipate  her  grief,  and  wean  her  from  the  tragical 
story  of  her  loves.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  There 
are  some  strokes  of  calamity  that  scathe  and  scorch 
the  soul — that  penetrate  to  the  vital  seat  of  happiness 
— and  blast  it,  never  again  to  put  forth  bud  or  blos- 
som. She  never  objected  to  frequent  the  haunts  of 
pleasore,  but  she  was  as  mach  alone  there  as  in  the 
depths  of  solitude.  She  walked  about  in  a  sad  re- 
verie, apparently  unconscious  of  the  world  around 
her.  She  carried  with  her  an  inward  woe  that 
mocfced  at  all  the  blandishments  of  friendship,  and 
"  heeded  not  the  song  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely." 

The  perscHi  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen  her 
at  a  masqaerade.  There  can  be  no  exhibition  of  far- 
gone  wretchedness  more  striking  and  painful  than  to 
oieet  it  in  such  a  scene.  To  find  it  wandering  like  a 
spectre,  lonely  and  joyless,  where  all  around  is  gay — 
to  see  it  dressed  out  in  the  trappmgs  of  mirth,  and 
looking  so  wan  and  wobegone,  as  if  it  had  tried  in 
tain  to  cheat  the  poor  heart  into  a  momentary  forget- 
folness  of  sorrow.  After  strolling  through  the  splen- 
did rooms  and  giddy  crowd  with  an  air  of  utter  ab- 
straction, she  sat  herself  down  on  the  steps  of  an 
orchestra,  and,  looking  about  for  some  lime  with  a 
vacant  air,  that  showed  her  insensibility  to  the  garish 
aeene,  she  b^an,  with  the  capriciousness  of  a  sickly 
heart,  to  warble  a  little  plaintive  air.  She  had  an 
oqniate  voice;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  so  simple, 
ao  touching,  it  breathed  forth  such  a  soul  of  wrelched- 
mcm,  that  she  drew  a  crowd  mute  and  silent  around 
her,  and  melted  every  one  mto  tears. 

The  story  of  one  so  true  and  tender  could  not  but 
excite  great  interest  in  a  country  remarkable  for  en- 
t^iffjawp?  It  completely  won  the  heart  of  a  brave 
officer,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  thought 
Itaat  one  so  true  to  the  dead  could  not  but  prove  affeo 
lioaate  to  the  living.  She  declined  his  attentions, 
fcr  ber  tboaghts  were  irrevocably  engrossed  by  the 
■Mmory  ofber  former  lover.  He,  however,  persisted 
la  Us  suit.  He  solicited  not  her  tenderness,  but  her 
ottem.  He  was  assisted  by  her  conviction  of  his 
vorik,  and  ber  sense  of  her  own  destitute  and  de- 
fmieat  situation,  for  she  was  existing  on  the  kuidness 
tiUaA.    In  a  word,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 


gaining  her  hand,  though  with  the  solemn  assurance, 
that  her  heart  was  unalterably  another's. 

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  thfit  a 
change  of  scene  might  wear  out  the  remembrance 
of  early  woes.  She  was  an  amiable  and  exemplary 
wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be  a  happy  one ;  but 
nothing  could  cure  the  silent  and  devouring  melan- 
choly that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul.  She  wast- 
ed away  in  a  slow,  but  hopeless  decline,  and  at  length 
sunk  into  the  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken  heart. 

It  was  on  her  that  Moore,  the  distinguished  Irish 
poet,  composed  the  following  lines : 

she  is  far  fh)m  (lie  land  vrhere  her  young  hero  deeps. 

And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing : 
But  coldljr  she  (urns  tmm  their  gaze,  and  weeps, 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 
She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  ber  dear  natiTe  plains. 

Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking— 
Ah!  Utile  they  think,  whodeUght  in  ber  strains. 

Bow  the  heart  ot  the  minstrel  is  hreaking ! 
He  had  lived  for  his  love— for  his  country  he  died. 

They  were  all  that  to  life  bad  entwined  him— 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  ot  bis  country  he  dried. 

Nor  long  will  bis  tove  stay  behind  him ! 
Oh !  make  her  a  grave  where  the  nm-beams  rest. 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow  j 
They'll  shine  o'er  ber  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the  west, 

From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow  1 


THE  ART  OF  BOOK-MAKING. 

"  If  that  severe  doom  of  Syneains  he  tme— ■  It  is  a  greater 
offence  to  steal  dead  men's  labour,  than  Ibeir  clulhes,'  what  shall 
become  of  most  writers?" 

BviTOn's  AniToat  of  HELiNcaoLT. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  at  the  extreme  fecundity  of 
the  press,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many 
heads,  on  which  nature  seems  to  have  inflicted  the 
curse  of  barrenness,  should  teem  with  voiummous 
productions.  As  a  man  travels  on,  however,  in  the 
journey  of  life,  his  objects  of  wonder  daily  diminish, 
and  he  is  continually  finding  out  some  very  simple 
cause  for  some  great  matter  of  marvel.  Thus  have 
I  chanced,  in  my  peregrinations  about  this  great  me- 
tropolis, to  blunder  upon  a  scene  which  unfolded  to 
me  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  book-making  craft, 
and  at  once  put  an  end  to  my  astonishment. 

I  was  one  summer's  day  loitering  through  the  great 
saloons  of  the  British  Museum,  with  that  listlessness 
with  wliich  one  is  apt  to  saunter  about  a  museum  in 
warm  weatlier ;  sometimes  lolling  over  tlie  glass-cases 
of  minerals,  sometimes  studying  the  hieroglyphics  on 
an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  sometimes  trying,  with 
nearly  equal  success,  to  comprehend  the  allegorical 
paintings  on  the  lofty  ceilmgs.  Whilst  I  was  gazing 
about  in  this  idle  way,  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
a  distant  door,  at  the  end  of  a  suite  of  apartments. 
It  was  closed,  but  every  now  and  then  it  would  open, 
and  some  strange-favoured  being,  generally  clothed 
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in  black,  would  steal  forth,  and  glide  throngh  the 
rooms,  without  noticing  any  of  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. Tliere  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  this  that 
piqued  my  languid  curiosity,  and  I  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  passage  of  that  strait,  and  to  explore  the 
unknown  regions  that  lay  beyond.  The  door  yielded 
to  my  hand,  with  all  that  facility  with  which  the 
portals  of  enchanted  castles  yield  to  the  adventurous 
knight-errant.  I  found  myself  in  a  spacious  chamber, 
surrounded  with  great  cases  of  venerable  books. 
Above  the  cases,  and  just  under  the  cornice,  were 
arranged  a  great  number  of  black-looking  portraits  of 
ancient  authors.  About  the  robm  were  placed  long 
tables,  with  stands  for  reading  and  writing,  at  which 
sat  many  pale,  studious  personages,  poring  intently 
over  dusty  volumes,  rummaging  among  mouldy  ma- 
nuscripts, and  taking  copious  notes  of  their  contents. 
The  most  hushed  stillness  reigned  through  this  mys- 
terious apartment,  excepting  that  you  might  hear  the 
racing  of  pens  over  sheets  of  paper,  or,  occasionally, 
the  deep  sigh  of  one  of  these  sages,  as  he  shifted  Ms 
position  to  turn  over  the  page  of  an  old  folio;  doubt- 
less arising  from  that  hollowness  and  flatidency  inci- 
dent to  learned  research. 

Now  and  then  one  of  these  perscmages  would  write 
something  on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  and  ring  a  bell, 
whereupon  a  ^miliar  would  appear,  take  the  paper 
in  profound  silence,  glide  out  of  the  room,  and  return 
shortly  loaded  with  ponderous  tomes,  upon  which  the 
other  would  fall  tooth  and  nail  with  famished  vora- 
city. I  had  no  longer  a  doubt  that  I  had  happened 
upon  a  body  of  magi,  deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of 
occult  sciences.  The  scene  reminded  me  of  an  old 
Arabian  tale,  of  a  philosopher  who  was  shut  up  in  an 
enchanted  library,  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  that 
opened  only  once  a  year ;  where  he  made  the  spirits 
of  tlie  place  obey  his  commands,  and  bring  him  books 
of  all  kinds  of  dark  knowledge,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  magic  portal  once  more  swung 
open  on  its  hinges,  he  issued  forth  so  versed  in  for- 
bidden lore,  as  to  be  able  to  soar  above  the  heads  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  control  the  powers  of  nature. 

My  curiosity  being  now  fully  aroused,  I  whispered 
to  one  of  the  familiars,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  and  begged  an  interpretation  of  the  strange 
scene  before  me.  A  few  words  were  snfGcient  for  the 
purpose.  I  found  that  these  mysterious  person- 
ages, whom  I  had  mistaken  for  magi,  were  prin- 
cipally authors,  and  were  in  the  very  act  of  manufac- 
turing books.  I  was,  in- fact,  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  great  British  Library — an  immense  collection  of 
volumes  of  all  ages  and  languages,  many  of  which 

.are  now  forgotten,  and  most  of  which  are  seldom 
read.  To  these  sequestered  pools  of  obsolete  litera- 
ture, therefore,  do  many  modern  authors  repair,  and 

draw  buckets  full  of  classic  lore,  or  "  pure  English, 

undefiled, "  wherewith  to  swell  then*  own  scanty  rills 
of  thought. 
Bemg  now  in  possession  of  the  secret,  I  sat  down 

in  a  comer,  and  watched  the  process  of  this  book  ma- 


nufactory. I  noticed  one  lean,  bilious-looking  wight, 
who  sought  none  but  the  most  worm-eaten  volumes, 
printed  In  black-letter.  He  was  evidently  construct- 
ing some  work  of  profound  erudition,  that  would  be 
purchased  by  every  man  who  wished  to  be  thought 
learned,  placed  upon  a  conspicuous  shelf  of  his  li- 
brary, or  laid  open  upon  bis  table ;  but  never  read. 
I  observed  him,  now  and  then,  draw  a  large  frag- 
ment of  biscuit  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gnaw ;  whether 
it  was  his  dinner,  or  whether  he  was  endeavouring 
to  keep  off  that  exhaustion  of  the  stomach  produced 
by  much  pondering  over  dry  works,  I  leave  to  harder 
students  than  myself  to  determine. 

There  was  one  dapper  little  gentleman  in  bright- 
coloured  clothes,  with  a  chirping,  gossiping  expression 
of  countenance,  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  an 
author  on  good  terms  with  his  bookseller.  After 
consideruig  him  attentively,  I  recognized  in  him  a 
diligent  getter-up  of  miscellaneous  works,  which  bos- 
tled  off  weU  with  the  trade.  I  was  curious  to  see 
how  he  manufactured  liis  wares.  He  made  more  stir 
and  show  of  business  than  any  of  the  others;  dipping 
into  various  books,  fluttering  over  the  leaves  of  ma- 
nuscripts, taking  a  morsel  out  of  one,  a  morsel  out  of 
another, "  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little. "  The  contents  of  his  book 
seemed  to  be  as  heterogeneous  as  those  of  the  witches' 
caldron  in  Macbeth.  It  was  here  a  finger  and  there 
a  thumb,  toe  of  frog  and  blind  worm's  sting,  with 
his  own  gossip  poured  in  like  "  baboon's  blood, "  to 
make  the  medley  "  slab  and  good. " 

After  all,  thought  I,  may  not  this  pilfering  disposi- 
tion be  implanted  in  authors  for  wise  purposes ;  may 
it  not  be  the  way  in  which  Providence  has  taken  care 
that  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  shall  be  pre- 
served from  age  to  age,  in  spite  of  the'inevitable  decay 
of  the  works  in  which  they  were  first  produced  ?  We 
see  that  nature  lias  wisely,  though  whimsically,  provid- 
ed for  the  conveyance  of  seeds  from  clime  to  clime,  in 
.  the  maws  of  certaui  birds;  so  that  animals  whicli,  in 
themselves,  are  little  better  thancarrion,andapparent- 
ly  the  lawless  plunderers  of  the  orchard  and  the  com 
field,  are,  in  fact,  nature's  carriers  to  dLsjwrse  and 
perpetuate  her  blessings.  In  like  manner,  the  beau- 
ties and  line  thoughts  of  ancient  and  obsolete  authors 
are  caught  up  by  these  flights  of  predatory  writers, 
and  cast  forth  again  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit  in  a  re- 
mote and  distant  tract  of  time.  Many  of  theu-  works, 
also,  undergo  a  kind  of  metempsychosis,  and  spring 
up  under  new  forms.  What  was  formerly  a  ponder- 
ous history  revives  in  the  shape  of  a  romance — an  old 
legend  changes  into  a  modem  play — and  a  sober  philo- 
sophical treatise  furnishes  the  body  for  a  whole  series 
of  bouncing  and  sparkling  essays.  Thus  it  b  in  the 
clearingof  our  American  woodlands;  where  we  bum 
down  a  forest  of  stately  pines,  a  progeny  of  dwarf 
oaks  start  up  in  their  place  :  and  we  never  see  the 
prostrate  trunk  of  a  tree  mouldering  into  soil,  but  it 
gives  birth  to  a  whole  tribe  of  fungi. 
Let  us  not,tlien,  lament  over  the  decay  and  oWi- 
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Tion  into  wfaidi  ancient  writers  descend;  they  do  but 
submit  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  which  declares 
that  all  sublunary  shapes  of  matter  shall  be  lioiited  in 
their  duration,  but  which  decrees,  also,  that  their 
dements  shall  never  perish.  Generation  after  gene- 
latioo,  both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  passes  away, 
bat  the  vital  principle  is  transmitted  to  posterity,  and 
the  spedes  continue  to  floarish.  Thus,  also,  do  au- 
thors beget  authors,  and  having  produced  a  numerous 
progeny,  in  a  good  old  age  they  sleep  willi  their  fa- 
thera,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  authors  who  preceded 
them — and  from  whom  they  had  stolen. 

Whilst  I  was  indulging  in  these  ramblmg  fimcies, 
I  had  leaned  my  head  against  a  pile  of  reverend  folios. 
Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  soporific  emanations 
from  these  works;  or  to  the  profound  quiet  of  the 
room ;  or  to  the  lassitude  arising  from  much  wander- 
ing; or  to  an  unlucky  habit  of  napping  at  improper 
times  and  places,  with  which  I  am  grievously  afflicted, 
so  it  was,  that  I  fell  into  a  doze.  Still,  however,  my 
imagination  oontinned  busy,  and  indeed  the  same 
scene  remained  before  my  mind's  eye,  only  a  little 
changed  in  some  of  the  details.  I  dreamt  that  the 
chamber  was  still  decorated  with  the  portraits  of  an- 
cient authors,  but  that  the  number  was  increased. 
The  loog  tables  bad  disappeared,  and,  in  place  of  the 
«ge  magi,  I  beheld  a  ra^ed,  threadbare  tlu'ong,  such 
as  may  be  seen  plymg  about  the  great  repository  of 
cast-off  clothes,  Monmouth-street.  Whenever  Ihey 
seized  upon  a  book,  by  one  of  those  incongruities 
common  to  dreams,  metbought  it  turned  into  a  gar- 
ment of  foreign  or  antique  fashion,  with  which  they 
proceeded  to  eqnip  themselves.  I  noticed,  however, 
that  no  one  pretended  to  clothe  liimself  from  any  par- 
ticular suit,  but  took  a  sleeve  from  one,  a  cape  from 
another,  a  skirt  from  a  third,  thus  decking  himself  out 
piecemeal,  while  some  of  his  original  rags  would  peep 
oat  from  among  his  borrowed  finery. 

There  was  a  portly,  rosy,  well-fed  parson,  whom  I 
observed  ogling  several  mouldy  polemical  writers 
throagh  an  eye-^ass.  He  soon  contrived  to  slip  on 
the  Toloniinons  mantle  of  one  of  the  old  Mhers,  and, 
having  purloined  the  gray  beard  of  another,  endea- 
voured to  look  exceedingly  wise ;  but  the  smirking 
common-place  of  bis  countenance  set  at  nouglit  all  the 
trqipings  of  wisdom.  One  sickly-looking  gentleman 
was  billed  embroidering  a  very  flimsy  garment  with 
gold  thread  drawn  out  of  several  old  court  dresses  of 
Uwreign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Another  had  trimmed 
himself  magnificently  from  an  illuminated  manu- 
script, had  stuck  a  nosegay  in  his  bosom,  culled  from 
"  The  Paradise  of  dainty  Devices,"  and  baring  put 
9r  FWlip  Sidney's  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  strut- 
led  off  with  an  exquisite  air  of  vulgar  elegance.  A 
tUrdjWho  was  but  of  puny  dimensions,  had  bolster- 
ed faiaueif  out  bravely  with  the  spoils  from  several 
itaenre  tracts  of  philosophy,  so  that  he  had  a  very 
iH|Mring  front;  but  he  was  lamentably  tattered  in 

r,  and  I  perceived  that  he  had  patched  hb  smali- 
I  with  scraps  of  pait:hment  from  a  Latin  author. 


-  There  were  some  w^-<lressed  gentlemen,  it  i* 
tnie,  who  only  helped  themselves  to  a  gem  or  so, 
which  sparkled  among  their  own  ornaments,  without 
eclipsing  them.  Some,  too,  seemed  to  contemplate 
the  costumes  of  the  old  writers,  merely  to  imbibe 
their  principles  of  taste,  and  to  catch  their  air  and 
spirit;  but  I  grieve  to  say,  that  too  many  were  apt  to 
array  themselves  from  top  to  toe,  in  tlie  patchwork 
manner  I  have  mentioned^  I  shall  not  omit  to  speak 
of  one  genius,  in  drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  an 
Arcadian  hat,  who  had  a  violent  propensity  to  the  pas- 
toral, but  whose  rural  wanderings  had  beien  confined 
to  the  classic  haunts  of  Primrose  HUl,  and  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  Regent's  Park.  He  had  decked  himself 
m  wreaths  and  ribands  from  all  the  old  pastoral  poets, 
and,  hanging  his  head  on  one  side,  went  about  with 
a  fontaslical  Lack-a-daisical  au-,  "  babblmg  about  green 
fields."  But  the  personage  tliat  most  struck  my  at- 
tention was  a  pragmatical  old  gentleman,  in  clerical 
robes,  with  a  remarkably  large  and  square,  but  bald 
head.  He  entered  the  room  wheezing  and  pulling, 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  throng,  with  a  look  of 
sturdy  self-confidence,  and  baring  laid  hands  upon  a 
thick  Greek  quarto,  clapped  it  upon  his  head,  and 
swept  majestically  away  in  a  formidable  frizzled  wig. 
In  the  height  of  this  literary  masquerade,  a  cry  sud- 
denly resounded  from  every  side,  of  "Thieves! 
thieves!"  I  looked,  and  lo!  the  portraits  about  the 
wall  became  animated !  The  old  authors  thrust  out, 
first  a  head,  then  a  shoulder,  from  the  canvass,  look- 
ed down  curiously,  for  an  instant,  npon  the  motley 
throng,  and  then  descended  with  fury  in  their  eyes, 
to  claim  their  rifled  property.  The  scene  of  scam- 
pering and  hubbub  that  ensued  baffles  all  description. 
The  unliappy  culprits  endeavoured  in  vain  to  es- 
cape with  plunder.  On  one  side  might  be  seen  half 
a  dozen  old  monks,  stripping  a  modern  professor ;  on 
another,  there  was  sad  devastation  carried  into  the 
ranks  of  modem  dramatic  writers.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  side  by  side,  raged  roimd  the  field  like 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  sturdy  Ben  Jonson  enacteil 
more  wonders  than  when  a  volunteer  with  the  army 
in  Flanders.  As  to  the  dapper  little  compiler  of  far- 
ragos, mentioned  some  time  since,  he  had  arrayed 
himself  in  as  many  patches  and  colours  as  Harlequin, 
and  there  was  as  fierce  a  contention  of  claimants 
about  him,  as  about  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus.  I 
was  grieved  to  see  many  men,  to  whom  I  liad  been 
accustomed  lo  look  up  with  awe  and  reverence,  fain 
to  steal  off  with  scarce  a  rag  to  cover  their  nakedness. 
Just  then  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  pragmatical  okl 
gentleman  in  the  Greek  grizzled  wig,  who  was 
scrambling  away  in  sore  affright  witlihalf  a  score  of 
anthors  in  full  cry  after  him.  ITiey  were  close  npon 
his  haunches ;  in  a  twinkling  off  went  his  wig ;  at 
every  turn  some  strip  of  raiment  w.as  peeled  away; 
nntil  in  a  few  moments,  from  his  domineering  pomp, 
he  shrunk  into  a  little,  pursy,  "  chopp'd  bald  shot," 
and  made  his  exit  witli  only  a  few  tags  and  rags  flut- 
tering at  his  back. 
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There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  cata- 
strophe of  this  learned  Theban,  that  I  burst  into  an 
immoderate  Gt  of  laughter,  which  broke  tlie  trliote  il- 
lusion. The  tumult  and  the  scufDe  were  at  an  end. 
The  chamber  resumed  its  usual  appearance.  The  old 
authors  shrunk  back  into  their  picture-frames,  and 
hung  in  sliadowy  solemnity  along  the  walls.  In  short, 
I  found  myself  wide  awake  in  my  comer,  with  the 
whole  assemblage  of  bookworms  gazing  at  me  witlt 
astonishment.  Nothing  of  the  dream  had  been  real 
but  my  burst  of  lau^ter,  a  sound  never  before  heard 
in  that  grave  sanctuary,  and  so  abhorrent  to  the  ears 
of  wisdom,  as  to  electrify  the  fraternity. 

The  librarian  now  stepped  up  to  me,  and  demand- 
ed whether  I  had  a  card  of  admission.  At  first  I  did 
notcomprehendhim,butIsoon  found  that  the  library 
wasakiiid  of  literary  "preserve,"  subject  to  game  laws, 
and  that  no  one  must  presume  to  hunt  there  without 
special  license  and  permission.  In  a  word,  I  stood 
convicted  of  being  an  arrant  poacher,  and  was  glad 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  lest  I  should  have  a 
whole  pack  of  authors  let  loose  upon  me. 


A  ROYAL  POET. 

TbooRh  your  body  be  confined, 

And  soft  love  a  prisoner  boond. 
Yet  Ibe  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neitlicr  cbccls.  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 
Even  the  fetters  that  you  wear. 

FLITCHia. 

Or  a  soft  sunny  morning,  in  the  genial  month  of 
May,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Wuidsor  Castle.  It  is  a 
place  full  of  storied  and  poetical  associations.  The 
very  external  aspect  of  the  proud  old  pile  is  enough  to 
inspire  high  thought.  It  rears  its  irregular  walls  and 
massive  towers,  like  a  mural  crown,  round  the  brow 
of  a  lofty  ridge,  waves  its  royal  banner  in  the  clouds, 
and  looks  down,  with  a  lordly  air,  upon  the  surround- 
ing world. 

On  tliis  morning  the  weather  was  of  that  volup- 
tnoos  vernal  kind,  which  calls  forth  all  the  latent  ro- 
mance of  a  man's  temperament,  filling  his  mind  with 
music,  and  disposing  him  to  quote  poetry  and  dream 
of  beauty.  In  wandering  through  the  magniflcent 
saloons  and  long  echoing  galleries  of  the  castle,  I 
passed  with  indifference  by  whole  rows  of  portraits 
of  warriors  and  statesmen,  but  lingered  in  the  chamber 
where  hang  the  likenesses  of  the  beauties  that  graced 
the  gay  court  of  Charles  the  Second;  and  as  I  gazed 
npon  them,  depicted  with  amorous,  half-dishevelled 
tresses,  and  the  sleepy  eye  of  love,  I  blessed  the  pencil 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  wliicli  had  tbos  enabled  me  to  bask 
in  the  reBected  rays  of  beauty.  In  traversing  also, 
the  *'lai^  green  courts,"  with  sunshine  beaming  on 
the  grey  walls,  and  glancing  along  the  velvet  turf, 
my  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  image  of  the  lender, 


the  gallant,  but  hapless  Surry,  and  hb  account  of  his 
loiterings  about  them  in  his  stripling  days,  when 
enamoured  of  the  Lady  Geraldine — 

"  with  eyes  cast  op  unto  the  maiden's  tower. 
With  easte  sighs,  such  as  men  draw  in  krve." 

In  this  mood  of  mere  poetical  susceptibility,  I  visited 
the  ancient  Keep  of  the  CasUe,  where  James  the  First 
of  Scotland,  the  pride  and  theme  of  Scottish  poets  and 
historians,  was  for  many  years  of  his  youth  detained  a 
prisoner  of  state.  It  is  a  large  grey  tower,  that  lias 
stood  the  brunt  of  ages,  and  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion. It  stands  on  a  mound,  which  elevates  it  above 
the  other  parts  of  the  castle,  and  a  great  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  interior.  In  the  armoury,  wliich  u  a 
gotliic  hall,  furnished  with  weapons  of  various  kinds 
and  ages,  I  was  shown  a  coat  of  armour  hanging 
against  the  wall,  which  I  was  told  had  once  belonged 
to  James.  From  hence  I  was  conducted  up  a  stair- 
case to  a  suite  of  apartments  of  faded  magnificence, 
hung  with  storied  tapestry,  which  formed  his  prison, 
and  the  scene  of  tliat  passionate  and  fondful  amour, 
which  has  woven  into  the  web  of  his  story  the  magical 
hues  of  poetry  and  fiction. 

The  whole  history  of  thb  amiable  but  unfortunate 
prince  is  highly  romantic.  At  tlie  tender  age  of 
eleven  he  was  sent  from  home  by  his  father,  Robert 
III,  and  destined  for  the  French  court,  to  l>e  reared 
under  the  eye  of  the  French  monarch,  secure  from 
the  treachery  and  danger  tliat  surrounded  the  royal 
house  of  Scotland.  It  was  his  mishap  in  the  course  of 
his  voyage  to  iall  into  the  bands  of  the  English,  and 
he  was  detained  prisoner  by  Henry  lY,  notwith- 
standing that  a  truce  existed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  intelligence  of  his  capture,  coming  in  the  train 
of  many  sorrows  and  disasters,  proved  £ilal  to  his  un- 
happy father.  "The  news,"  we  are  told,  "was 
brought  to  him  while  at  supper,  and  did  so  over- 
whelm him  with  grief,  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  give 
up  the  ghost  into  the  hands  of  the  servants  that  at- 
tended him.  But  being  carried  to  his  bed-chamber, 
he  abstained  from  all  food,  and  in  tluree  days  died  of 
hunger  and  grief,  at  Rothesay." ' 

James  was  detained  in  captivity  above  eighteen 
years;  but  though  deprived  of  personal  liberty,  he 
was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank.  Care 
was  taken  to  instruct  him  in  all  the  branches  of  useful 
knowledge  cultivated  at  that  period,  and  to  give  him 
those  mental  and  personal  accomplishments  deemed 
proper  for  a  prince.  Perhaps,  in  tiiis  respect,  his 
imprisotunent  was  an  advantage,  as  it  enabled  him  to 
apply  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  his  improve- 
ment, and  quietly  to  imbibe  that  rich  fund  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  cherish  those  el^ant  tastes,  which  have 
given  such  a  lustre  to  his  memory.  Tlie  picture 
drawn  of  him  in  early  life,  by  the  Scottish  historians, 
is  highly  captivating,  and  seems  rather  the  description 
of  a  hero  of  romance,  than  of  a  character  in  i-eal  liis- 
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1017.  He  vras  vreU  learnt,  we  are  told,  "to  figiit 
with  the  sword,  to  joast,  to  toamay,  to  wrestle,  to  sing 
and  dance ;  he  was  an  expert  mediciner,  right  crafty 
in  playing  both  of  lute  and  harp,  and  sundry  other 
instmments  of  music,  and  was  expert  in  grammar, 
oratory,  and  poetry." ' 

With  this  combination  of  manly  and  delicate  ac- 
complishments, fitting  him  to  shine  both  in  active  and 
ele^Qt  life,  and  calculated  to  give  him  an  intense 
relish  for  joyoos  existence,  it  must  have  been  a  severe 
trial,  in  an  age  of  bustle  and  chivalry,  to  pass  the 
spring-time  of  Lis  years  in  monotonous  captivity.  It 
was  the  great  fortune  of  James,  however,  to  be  gifted 
with  a  powerful  poetic  fancy,  and  to  be  visited  in  his 
priaoa  by  the  dioieest  inspirations  of  the  muse.  Some 
minds  corrode  and  grow  inactive,  under  the  loss  of 
personal  liberty ;  others  grow  morbid  and  irritable ; 
bat  it  is  the  nature  of  the  poet  to  become  tender  and 
imaginative  in  the  loneliness  of  confinement.  He 
banquets  upon  the  honey  of  his  own  Uioughts,  and, 
like  the  captive  bird,  pours  forth  his  soul  in  melody. 

Have  rou  not  seen  the  nightingale, 

A  pilgrim  coop'd  into  a  cage? 
How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale. 
In  that  herlooelir  hennitage! 
Em  there  her  cfaarniiug  melody  doth  proTe 
ThataO  her  boughs  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove.' 

Indeed,  it  is  the  divine  attribute  of  (he  imagination, 
that  it  is  irrepressible,  nnconfinable;  that  when  the 
real  worid  b  shut  out,  it  can  create  a  world  for  itself, 
and  with  a  necromantic  power  can  conjure  up  glo- 
rioos  shapes  and  forms,  and  brilliant  visions,  to  make 
solitude  populous,  and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  the 
dungeon.  Such  was  the  world  of  pomp  and  pageant 
that  lived  round  Tasso  in  his  dismal  cell  at  Ferrara, 
when  be  conceived  the  splendid  scenes  of  his  Jeru- 
salem; and  we  may  consider  the  "King's  Quair," 
composed  by  James,  during  his  captivity  at  Windsor, 
as  another  of  those  beautiful  breakings-forth  of  the 
tonl  from  the  restraint  and  gioom  of  the  prison-house. 

Tbe  sntgect  of  the  poem  is  hu  love  for  the  Lady 
Jane  Beaafort,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and 
a  princess  of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  of  whom 
be  became  enamoured  in  the  course  of  his  captivity. 
What  gives  it  peculiar  value,  b  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered a  transcript  of  the  royal  bard's  true  feelings, 
and  the  story  of  hb  real  loves  and  fbrtunes.  It  is  not 
often  that  sovereigns  write  poetry,  or  that  poets  deal 
in  beL  It  b  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  a  common 
aun,  to  find  a  monarch  thus  suing,  as  it  were,  fbr 
atetaskm  into  hb  closet,  and  seeking  ta  win  his  fit- 
mar  by  administering  to  hb  pleasures.  It  b  a  proof 
of  the  honest  equality  of  intellectual  composition, 
wUefa  strips  off  all  the  trappings  of  factitious  dignity, 
Mngs  the  candidate  down  to  a  level  with  hb  fellow 
a,  and  obliges  him  to  depend  on  hb  own  native 
for  dbtinction.  It  b  curious,  too,  to  get  at 
Nwhiitory  of  a  monarch's  heart,  and  to  find  the  simple 

'  BiJPiiden'g  Translation  ot  Hector  Boyce. 
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affections  of  human  nature  throbbing  under  tlie  en- 
mine.  But  James  had  learnt  to  be  a  poet  before  he  was 
a  king:  he  was  schooled  in  adversity,  and  reared  in 
the  company  of  his  own  thoughts.  Monarchs  have  sel- 
dom time  to  parley  with  their  hearts,  or  to  meditate 
their  minds  into  poetry;  and  had  James  been  brought 
up  amidst  the  adulation  and  gaiety  of  a  court,  we 
should  never,  in  all  probability,  have  had  such  a  poem 
as  the  Qnair. 

I  have  been  parttculariy  interested  by  those  parts 
of  the  poem  which  breathe  his  immediate  thoughts 
concerning  his  situation,  or  which  are  connected  with 
the  apartment  in  the  tower.  They  have  thus  a  per- 
sonal and  local  charm,  and  are  given  with  such  dr- 
cumstantial  trnth,  as  to  make  the  reader  present  with 
the  captive  in  his  prison,  and  the  companion  of  hb 
meditations. 

Such  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  bis  weariness 
of  spirit,  and  of  the  incident  that  first  su^ested  the 
idea  of  writing  the  poem.  It  was  the  stiU  midwatch 
of  a  clear  moonlight  night;  the  stars,  he  says,  were 
twinkling  as  the  fire  in  the  high  vault  of  heaven;  and 
"C])'nthia  rinsing  her  golden  locks  in  Aquarius." 
He  lay  in  bed  wakeful  and  restless,  and  took  a  book 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours.  The  book  he  chose 
was  Boetius'  Consolations  of  Philosophy,  a  work  po- 
pular among  the  writers  of  that  day,  and  which  had 
been  translated  by  his  great  prototype  Chaucer. 
From  the  high  eiilogium  in  which  he  indulges,  it  b 
evident  thb  was  one  of  bis  favourite  volumes  while 
in  prison :  and  indeed  it  b  an  admirable  text-book  for 
meditation  under  adversity.  It  b  the  legacy  of  a 
noble  and  enduring  spirit,  puiified  by  sorrow  and 
suffering,  bequeathing  to  its  successors  in  calamity 
the  maxims  of  sweet  morality,  and  the  trains  of  elo- 
quent but  simple  reasoning,  by  which  it  was  enabled 
to  bear  up  against  the  various  ilb  of  life.  It  b  a  ta- 
Ibman,  which  the  tmfortunale  may  treasure  up  in  hb 
bosom,  or,  like  the  good  King  James,  lay  upon  hb 
nightly  pillow. 

After  closing  the  volume,  he  turns  its  contents 
over  in  lib  mind,  and  gradually  falb  into  a  fit  of 
musing  on  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  the  vicissitudes 
of  hb  own  life,  and  the  evib  that  had  overtaken  him 
even  in  hb  tender  youth.  Suddenly  he  hears  the 
beU  ringing  to  matins;  but  its  sound,  chiming  in  with 
hb  melancholy  fancies,  seems  to  him  like  a  voice 
exhorting  him  to  write  hb  story.  In  tlie  spirit  of 
poetic  errantry  he  determines  to  comply  with  thb 
intimation :  he  therefore  takes  pen  in  hand,  makes 
with  it  a  sign  of  the  cross  to  implore  a  benediction, 
and  sallies  forth  into  the  fairy  land  of  poetry.  There 
b  something  extremely  fanciful  in  all  this,  and  it  b 
interesting  as  furnisliing  a  striking  and  beautiful  in- 
stance of  the  simple  manner  in  which  whole  trains  of 
poetical  thought  are  sometimes  awakened,  and  lite- 
rary enterprizes  suggested  to  the  mind. 

In  the  course  of  his  poem  he  more  than  once  bewails 
the  peculiar  hardness  of  his  fate;  thus  doomed  to 
lonely  and  inactive  life,  and  shut  up  from  the  freedom 
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and  pieasare  of  the  world,  in  wliidi  (he  meanest  ani- 
mal indulges  unrestrained.  There  is  a  sweetness, 
however,  in  liis  very  complaints;  they  are  the  lamen- 
tations of  an  amiable  and  social  spirit  at  being  denied 
the  indulgence  of  its  kind  and  generous  propensities; 
there  is  nothing  in  tliem  harsh  or  exaggerated;  they 
flow  with  a  natural  and  touching  pathos,  and  are 
perhaps  rendered  more  touching  by  their  simple  bre- 
vity. They  contrast  finely  with  those  elaborate  and 
iterated  repinings,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with 
in  poetry; — the  effusions  of  morbid  minds  sickening 
under  miseries  of  their  own  creating,  and  venting 
their  bitterness  upon  an  unoffending  world.  James 
speaks  of  his  privations  with  acute  sensibility,  but 
having  mentioned  them  passes  on,  as  if  his  manly 
mind  disdained  to  brood  over  unavoidable  calamities. 
When  such  a  spirit  breaks  forth  into  com[daint,  how- 
ever brief,  we  are  aware  how  great  must  be  the  suf- 
fering that  extorts  the  murmur.  We  sympathize 
with  James,  a  romantic,  active,  and  accomplished 
prince,  cut  off  in  the  Instihood  of  youth  from  all  the 
enterprize,  the  noble  uses,  and  vigorous  delights  of 
life ;  as  we  do  with  Milton,  alive  to  all  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  glories  of  art,  when  he  breatlies  forth 
brief  but  deep-toned  lamentations  over  his  perpetual 
'I)Undness. 

Had  not  James  evinced  a  deficiency  of  poetic  arti- 
fice, we  might  abnost  have  suspected  that  these 
lowerings  of  gloomy  reflection  were  meant  as  prepa- 
rative to  the  brightest  scene  of  his  story ;  and  to  con- 
trast with  that  effulgence  of  light  and  loveliness,  tliai 
exhilarating  accompaniment  of  bird  and  song,  and 
f6liage  and  flower,  and  all  the  revel  of  the  year, 
with  which  he  ushers  in  the  lady  of  his  heart.  It  is 
this  scene,  in  particular,  which  throws  all  the  magic 
of  romance  about  ttie  old  castle  keep.  He  had  risen, 
he  says,  at  daybreak,  according  to  custom,  to  escape 
from  the  dreary  meditations  of  a  sleepless  pillow. 
"  Bewailing  in  his  chamber  thus  alone,"  despairing 
of  all  joy  and  remedy,  "  fortired  of  thought  and  wo- 
begone,"  he  had  wandered  to  the  window,  to  indulge 
the  captive's  miserable  solace  of  gazing  wistfully  upon 
the  world  from  which  he  is  excluded.  The  window 
looked  forth  upon  a  small  garden  which  lay  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  tower.  It  was  a  quiet,  sheltered  spot,  adorned 
with  arbours  and  green  alleys,  and  protected  from  the 
passing  gaze  by  trees  and  hawthorn  hedges. 

^ow  was  there  made,  but  by  tbe  tcmer'a  wan, 

A  garden  (aire,  and  in  the  comers  set 
An  arbour  green  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  about,  and  so  with  leaves  l>eset 
Waa  all  Ibc  place  and  hawlhom  hedges  knct. 

That  lyf  >  was  none,  waliijmg  there  forbye. 

That  migjit  wilbin  scarce  any  wight  espye. 

So  thick  the  l>raocbes  and  tbe  teres  grcne, 
Bechaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were. 

And  midst  o(  every  arbour  might  he  sene 
The  shaipe,  grcne,  sweet  jnniper. 

Growing  so  lair,  with  branches  hoc  and  there, 
That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 
Tbe  boughs  did  tpread  the  arbour  all  about. 

'  t.y(.  penoD.  I 


And  on  the  small  grene  twlttls  ■  let 
The  lytd  swete  nigfatingales,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnii  consecrate 
oriovis  use,  now  soR,  now  load  among, 

That  all  the  garden  and  the  wallis  rung 

Kigfat  of  their  aong 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  when  every  thing  was 
in  Uoom;  and  he  interprets  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale into  the  language  of  his  enamoured  feeling : 

.  Worship,  all  ye  that  lovers  be,  this  May ; 
For  of  your  bliss  the  kalends  are  begun. 
And  sing  with  us.  Away,  winter,  away. 

Come,  summer,  come,  tbe  sweet  season  and  son. 

As  he  gazes  on  the  scene,  and  listens  to  the  notes 
of  the  birds,  he  gradually  lapses  into  one  of  those 
tender  and  undefinable  reveries,  which  fill  the  youth- 
ful bosom  in  this  delicious  season.  He  wonders  what 
this  love  may  be,  of  which  he  has  so  often  read,  and 
which  thus  seems  breathed  forth  in  the  quickening 
breath  of  May,  and  melting  all  nature  into  ecstasy  and 
song.  If  it  really  be  so  great  a  felicity,  and  if  it  be  a 
boon  thus  generally  di^nsed  to  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  beings,  why  is  he  alone  cut  off  from  its  enjoy- 
ments? 

Oft  would  I  think,  O  Lord,  what  may  this  be. 
That  love  is  of  such  noble  myght  and  kynde? 

Loving  his  folke,  and  sncb  prosperltee 
Is  it  of  him,  as  we  in  books  do  find : 
May  he  oure  hertes  setten  >  and  unbynd  > 

Uath  he  upon  our  hertes  such  maistrye  ? 

Or  is  all  this  but  feynit  fantasyef 

For  gilThe  be  oCso  grete  excellence. 

That  he  of  every  wight  hath  care  and  charge : 

What  have  I  gitt  >  to  him,  or  done  offense. 
That  I  am  tbral'd,  and  birdis  go  at  large  ? 

In  the  midst  of  his  musing,  as  he  casts  his  eyes 
dovmward,  he  beholds  "  the  fairest  and  the  freshest 
young  floure,"  that  ever  be  had  seen.  It  is  the  lovely 
Lady  Jane  walking  in  the  garden,  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  tliat  "  fresh  May  morrow."  Breaking  thus  sud- 
denly upon  his  sight,  in  the  moment  of  loneliness  and 
excited  susceptibility,  she  at  onee  captivates  the  fancy 
of  the  romantic  prince,  and  becomes  the  object  of 
his  wandering  wishes,  tlie  sovereign  of  his  ideal 
worid. 

There  is,  in  this  charming  scene,  an  evident  re- 
semblance to  the  early  part  of  Chaucer's  Knight's. 
Tale ;  where  Palamon  and  Arcite  fall  in  love  with 
Emilia,  whom  they  see  walking  in  the  garden  of  their 
prison.  Perhaps  the  similarity  of  the  actual  fact  to 
tbe  incident  whicli  he  had  read  in  Chancer  may  have 
induced  James  to  dwell  on  it  in  his  poem.  His  de- 
scription of  the  Lady  Jane  is  given  in  the  picturesque 
and  minute  manner  of  his  master;  and  being  doubt- 
less taken  from  the  life,  is  a  perfect  portrait  ot  a 
beauty  of  that  day.  He  dwells,  with  the  fondness 
of  a  lover,  on  every  article  of  her  apparel,  from  the 
net  of  pearl,  splendent  with  emeralds  and  sappliires, 
that  confined  her  golden  hair,  even  to  the  "  goodly 

•  TvtitUi,  small  bou^  or  twigs. 

•  stUen,  incline. 

>  C</(,  what  Injury  have  I  done.  etc. 

ivote.— Tlie  lai^uage  of  the  quotations  is  generally  modernized. 
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dudne  of  small  orfeverye"  ■  about  her  nec^,  \rhereby 
there  bong  a  rubby  in  shape  of  a  heart,  that  seemed, 
be  says,  like  a  spark  of  fire  baming  upon  her  white 
bosom.  Her  dress  of  white  tissue  was  looped  up  to 
enable  ber  to  walk  with  more  freedom.  She  was 
aoooaipanied  by  two  female  attendants,  and  about 
ber  sported  a  little  hound  decorated  with  bells ;  pro- 
bably the  small  Italian  hound  of  exquisite  symmetry, 
which  was  a  parlour  favourite  and  pet  among  the 
fashionable  dames  of  ancient  times.  James  closes 
bis  description  by  a  bnrst  of  general  eulogium. 

In  ber  was  youth,  beaatf,  with  humble  port, 
Boontee,  richesse,  and  womanly  feature  t 

Cod  better  knows  tlian  my  pen  can  report, 

Wiidom,  largesse,  >  estate,  >  and  cunning  4  sure, 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure. 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance, 
That  nalore  might  no  more  her  child  advance. 

The  departure  of  the  Lady  Jane  from  the  garden 
pots  an  end  to  this  transient  riot  of  the  heart.  With 
ber  departs  the  amorous  illusion  that  had  shed  a  tem- 
porary charm  over  the  scene  of  his  captivity,  and  he 
relapses  into  loneliness,  now  rendered  tenfold  more 
faitolerable  by  tliis  passmg  beam  of  unattainable 
beauty.  Through  the  long  and  weary  day  he  re- 
pines at  his  unhappy  lot,  and  when  evening  ap- 
proaches, aud  Phodius,  as  be  beautifully  expresses  it, 
bad  "bcide  farewell  to  every  leaf  and  flower,"  be 
still  Imgers  at  the  window,  and,  laying  his  head  upon 
the  cold  stone,  gives  vent  to  a  mingled  flow  of  love 
and  sorrow,  until,  gradually  lulled  by  the  mute  me- 
lancholy of  the  twilight  boar,  he  lapses, "  half  sleep- 
ing, half  swoon,"  into  a  vision,  which  occupies  the 
remainder  of  the  poem,  and  in  which  is  allegorically 
shadowed  out  the  history  of  his  passion. 

When  he  wakes  from  his  trance,  he  rises  from  his 
stony  pillow,  and,  pacing  his  apartment,  full  of 
dreary  reOections,  questions  his  spirit  whither  it  has 
been  wandering ;  whether,  indeed,  all  that  has  passed 
before  his  dreaming  fancy  has  been  conjured  up  by 
preceding  circumstances;  or  whether  it  is  a  vision, 
mtended  to  comfort  and  assure  him  in  his  despond- 
ency. If  the  latter,  he  prays  that  some  token  may 
be  sent  to  confirm  the  promise  of  happier  days,  given 
him  in  lus  slumbers.  Suddenly,  a  turtle  dove,  of 
the  purest  whiteness,  comes  flying  in  at  Uie  window, 
and  ahghu  upon  bis  hand,  bearing  in  her  bill  a  branch 
of  red  gilliflower,  on  the  leaves  of  which  is  written, 
in  letters  of  gold,  the  following  sentence ; 

Awake !  awake !  I  bring.  loTer,  I  bring 
The  newis  glad  that  blissful  is,  and  sure 

Ot  thy  comtart ;  now  laugh,  and  play,  and  sing. 
For  in  the  heaven  dcctetit  is  thy  cure. 

He  receives  the  branch  with  mingled  hope  and 
dread;  reads  it  with  rapture  :  and  this,  he  says,  was 
(he  first  token  of  his  succeeding  happiness.  Whether 
this  is  a  mere  poetic  fiction,  or  whether  the  Lady 
Jane  did  actually  send  him  a  token  of  her  favour  in 


•  Wroogbl  «old. 


•  Largase.boaatj. 
t  onmto;,  discretion. 


this  romantic  way,  remains  to  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  or  fancy  of  the  reader.  He  con- 
cludes bis  poem,  by  intimating  that  the  promise  con- 
veyed in  tlie  vision  and  by  tlie  flower  is  fulfilled,  by 
bis  being  restored  to  liberty,  and  made  happy  m  the 
possession  of  the  sovereign  of  his  heart. 

Such  is  the  poetical  account  given  by  James  of  Iiis 
love  adventures  in  Windsor  Castle.  How  much  of 
it  is  absoluie  fact,  and  how  much  llie  embellishment 
of  fancy,  it  is  fruitless  to  conjecture :  do  not,  how- 
ever, let  us  always  consider  whatever  is  romantic  as 
incompatible  with  real  life ;  but  let  us  sometimes  take 
a  poet  at  his  word .  I  have  noticed  merely  such  parts 
of  the  poem  as  were  immediately  connected  with  the 
tower,  and  have  passed  over  a  large  part,  which  was 
in  the  allegorical  vein,  so  much  cultivated  at  that  day. 
The  language,  of  course,  is  quaint  and  antiquated, 
so  that  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  golden  phrases  will 
scarcely  be  perceived  at  the  present  day;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  charmed  with  the  genuine  sen- 
timent, the  delightful  arllessness  and  urbanity,  which 
prevail  throughout  it.  The  descriptions  of  nature  too, 
with  which  it  is  embellished,  are  given  with  a  truth, 
a  discrimination,  and  a  freshness,  worthy  of  the  most 
cultivated  periods  of  the  art. 

As  an  amatory  poem,  it  is  edifying  in  these  days 
of  coarser  tliinking,  to  notice  the  nature,  refinement, 
and  exquisite  delicacy  which  pervade  it :  banishing 
every  gross  thought  or  immodest  expression,  and  pre- 
senting female  lovelmess,  clothed  in  all  its  chivalrous 
attributes  of  almost  supernatural  purity  and  grace. 

James  flourished  nearly  about  the  time  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  and  was  evidently  an  admirer  and  stu- 
dier  of  their  writings.  Indeed,  in  one  of  his  stanzas 
he  acknowledges  them  as  his  masters;  and,  in  some 
parts  of  his  poem,  we  find  traces  of  similarity  to  their 
productions,  more  especially  to  those  of  Chaucer. 
There  are  always,  however,  general  features  of  re- 
semblance in  the  works  of  contemporary  authors, 
which  are  not  so  much  borrowed  from  each  other  as 
from  the  times.  Writers,  like  bees,  toll  their  sweets 
in  the  wide  world ;  they  incorporate  with  their  own 
conceptions  the  anecdotes  and  thoughts  which  are 
current  in  society;  and  Uius  each  generation  has  some 
features  in  common,  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
it  Uved. 

James  in  fact  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
eras  of  our  Uterary  history,  and  establishes  the  claims 
of  his  country  to  a  participation  in  its  primitive  ho- 
nours. WliUst  a  small  cluster  of  Englbh  writers  are 
constantly  cited  as  the  fathers  of  our  verse,  the  name 
of  their  great  Scottish  compeer  is  apt  to  be  passed  over 
in  ^ence ;  but  he  is  evidently  worthy  of  being  enroU- 
ed  in  tliat  little  constellation  of  remote  but  never- 
failing  luminaries,  who  shine  in  the  highest  firmament 
of  literature,  and  who,  like  morning  stars,  sang  to- 
gether at  the  bright  dawning  of  British  poesy. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  may  not  be  bmiliar  with 
Scottish  liistory  (though  the  maimer  in  which  it  has 
of  late  been  woven  viHh  captivating  fiction  has  made 
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it  a  unirertal  sludy),  may  be  carious  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  subsequent  history  of  James,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  bis  love.  His  passion  for  the  Lady  Jane,  as 
it  was  the  solace  of  his  captivity,  so  it  facilitated  his 
release,  it  being  imagined  by  the  court  that  a  con- 
nexion with  the  blood  royal  of  England  would  attach 
him  to  its  own  interests.  He  was  ultimately  restored 
to  his  liberty  and  crown,  having  previously  espoused 
the  Lady  Jane,  who  accompanied  him  to  Scotland, 
and  made  him  a  most  tender  and  devoted  wife. 

He  found  his  kingdom  in  great  confusion,  the  feu- 
dal chieftains  having  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles 
and  irregularities  of  a  long  interregnum  to  slrengllien 
themselves  in  their  possessions,  and  place  themselves 
above  the  power  of  the  laws.  James  sought  to  found 
the  basis  of  his  power  in  the  affections  of  his  people. 
He  attached  the  lower  orders  to  him  by  the  reforma- 
tion of  abuses,  the  temperate  and  equable  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  the  promotion  of  every  thing  lliat  could  diffuse 
comfort,  competency,  and  innocent  enjoyment  through 
the  humblest  ranks  of  society.  He  mingled  occasion- 
ally among  the  common  people  in  disguise;  visited 
their  flre-sides;  entered  into  their  cares,  their  par- 
suits,  and  their  amusements;  informed  himself  of  the 
meclianical  arts,  and  how  they  could  best  be  patron- 
ized and  improved ;  and  was  thus  an  all-pervading 
spirit,  watching  with  a  benevolent  eye  over  Ibe  mean- 
est of  his  subjects.  Having  in  thb  generous  manner 
made  himself  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people,  he  turned  himself  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
faclions  nobility ;  to  stiip  them  of  those  dangerous 
immunities  which  they  had  usurped ;  to  punish  such 
as  had  been  guilty  of  flagrant  offences;  and  to  bring 
the  whole  into  proper  obedience  to  the  crown.  For 
some  time  Uiey  bore  this  with  outward  submission, 
but  with  secret  impatience  and  brooding  resentment. 
A  conspiracy  was  at  length  fonned  against  his  life,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  his  own  uncle,  Robert  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Alhol,  who,  being  too  old  himself  for  the  per- 
petration of  the  deed  of  blood,  instigated  his  grandson 
Sir  Robert  Stewart,  together  with  Sir  Robert  Graham, 
and  others  of  less  note,  to  commit  the  deed.  They 
broke  into  his  bedchamber  at  the  Dominican  Convent 
near  Perth,  where  he  was  residing,  and  barbarously 
murdered  him  by  oft-repealed  wounds.  His  faithful 
qneen,  rushing  to  throw  her  body  between  him  and 
the  sword,  was  twice  wounded  in  the  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  shield  him  from  the  assassin;  and  it  was  not 
nntil  she  had  been  forcibly  torn  from  his  person,  that 
the  murder  was  accomplished. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  this  romantic  tale  of 
former  times,  and  of  the  golden  little  poem  which  had 
its  birth-place  in  this  tower,  that  made  me  visit  the 
old  pile  with  more  than  common  interest.  The  suit 
of  armour  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  richly  gilt  and  em- 
bellished, as  if  to  figure  in  the  toumay,  brought  the 
image  of  the  gallant  and  romantic  prince  vividly  be- 
fore my  imagination.  I  paced  the  deserted  chambers 
where  be  bad  composed  Iiis  poem ;  I  leaned  upon  the 


window,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  it  was 
the  very  one  where  he  had  been  visited  by  his  vision ; 
I  looked  out  upon  the  spot  where  he  had  first  seen 
the  Lady  Jane.  It  was  the  same  genial  and  joyous 
month ;  the  birds  were  again  vying  with  each  other 
in  strains  of  liquid  melody ;  every  thing  was  bursting 
into  vegetation,  and  budding  forth  the  tender  promise 
of  the  year.  Time,  which  delights  to  obliterate  the 
sterner  memorials  of  human  pride,  seems  to  have  pass- 
ed lightly  over  this  little  scene  of  poetry  and  love, 
and  to  have  withheld  his  desolating  hand.  Several 
centuries  have  gone  by,  yet  the  garden  siQl  flourishes 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  It  occupies  what  was  once 
tlie  moat  of  the  keep;  and  though  some  parts  have 
been  separated  by  dividing  walls,  yet  others  have  still 
their  arbours  and  shaded  walks,  as  in  the  daysof  James, 
and  the  whole  is  sheltered,  blooming,  and  retired. 
There  is  a  charm  about  a  spot  that  has  been  printed 
by  the  footsteps  of  departed  beauty,  and  consecrated 
by  the  inspirations  of  the  poet,  which  is  heightened, 
rather  than  impaired,  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  gift  of  poetry  to  hallow  every  place  in  which 
it  moves;  to  breathe  round  nature  an  odour  more  ex- 
quisite than  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  and  to  shed  over 
it  a  tint  more  magical  than  the  blush  of  morning. 

Others  may  dwell  on  the  illustrious  deeds  of  James 
as  a  warrior  and  a  legislator;  but  I  have  delighted  to 
view  him  merely  as  the  companion  of  his  fellow  men, 
the  benefactor  of  tlie  human  heart,  stooping  from  his 
high  estate  to  sow  the  sweet  flowers  of  poetry  and 
song  in  the  paths  of  common  life.    He  was  the  first 
to  cultivate  the  vigorous  and  hardy  plant  of  Scottish 
genius,  which  has  since  become  so  prolific  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  highly-favoured  fruit.    He  carried 
with  him  into  the  sterner  regions  of  the  north  all  the 
fertilizing  arts  of  southern  refinement.    He  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  win  his  countrymen  to  the  gay, 
the  elegant  and  gentle  arts,  which  soften  and  refine 
the  character  of  a  people,  and  wreathe  a  grace  round 
the  loftiness  of  a  proud  and  warlike  spirit.    He  wrote 
many  poems,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  futoess 
of  his  fame,  are  now  lost  to  the  world;  one,  which  is 
still  preserved,  called  "  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green," 
shows  how  diligently  he  had  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rustic  sports  and  pastimes,  which  consti- 
tute such  a  source  of  kind  and  social  feeling  among^ 
the  Scottish  peasantry ;  and  with  what  simple  and 
happy  humour  ke  could  enter  into  their  enjoyments. 
He  contributed  greatly  to  unprove  the  national  music? 
and  traces  of  his  tender  sentiment,  and  elegant  taste, 
are  said  to  exist  in  those  witchmg  airs,  still  piped 
among  the  wild  mountains  and  lonely  glens  of  Scot- 
land.   He  has  thus  connected  his  image  \vith  what- 
ever is  most  gracious  and  endearing  in  the  national 
character;  he  has  emlwlmed  his  memory  in  song, 
and  floated  his  name  to  after  ages  in  the  rich  streams 
of  Scottish  melody.    The  recollection  of  these  things 
was  kindling  at  my  heart  as  I  paced  the  silent  scene 
of  his  imprisonment.    I  have  visited  Vancluse  with 
as  mnch  enthusiasm  as  a  pilgrim  would  visit  the 
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shrine  at  Lore! to ;  bat  I  hare  never  felt  more  poet- 
ical devotioa  than  when  contemplating  the  old  tower 
and  Ibe  little  garden  at  Windsor,  and  musing  over 
the  romantic  loves  of  the  Lady  Jane  and  the  Royal 
Poet  of  Scotland. 


THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 

A  gentleman ! 
What,  o'  the  woolpack  ?  or  the  sugar  chest  ? 
Or  lists  of  veWet?  which  is't,  pound,  or  yard, 
Tou  vend  joar  gentry  by  ? 

Bkogar's  Busb. 

There  are  few  places  more  favonrable  to  the  study 
of  character  than  an  English  country  church.  I  was 
once  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  seat  of  a  friend,  who 
resided  in  the  vicinity  of  one,  the  appearance  of  which 
particulariy  struk  my  fancy.  It  was  one  of  those  rich 
morsels  of  quaint  antiquity  which  gives  such  a  pecu- 
liar charm  to  English  landscape.  It  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  filled  with  ancient  fomilies,  and 
coDtaincd,  within  its  cold  and  silent  aisles,  the  con- 
gregated dust  of  many  noble  generations.  The  inte- 
rior walls  were  encrusted  with  monuments  of  every 
age  and  style.  The  light  streamed  thi-ough  whidows 
dimmed  with  armorial  bearings,  richly  emblazon- 
ed in  stained  glass.  In  various  parts  of  the  church 
were  tombs  of  knights  and  high-born  dames,  of  gor- 
geoos  workmanship,  with  their  effigies  in  coloured 
marUe.  On  every  side  the  eye  was  struck  with  some 
instance  of  aspiring  ntortality ;  some  haughty  memo- 
rial which  human  pride  had  erected  over  its  kin- 
dred dnst,  in  this  temple  of  the  most  humble  of  all 
religions. 

The  congregation  was  composed  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people  of  rank,  who  sat  in  pews,  sumptuously 
lined  and  cushioned,  furnished  with  richly-gilded 
prayer-books,  and  decorated  with  their  arms  upon 
the  pew  doors;  of  tlie  villagers  and  peasantry,  who 
GUed  the  back  seats,  and  a  small  gallery  beside  the 
organ;  and  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  who  were  ran- 
ged on  benches  in  the  aisles. 

The  Wvice  was  performed  by  a  snuffling  well-fed 
viear,  who  had  a  snug  dwelling  near  the  church. 
He  was  a  privileged  guest  at  all  the  tables  of  the 
netgfaboorhood,  and  had  been  the  keenest  fox-hunter 
Id  the  country;  until  age  and  good  living  had  disabled 
Ub  from  doing  any  thing  more  than  ride  to  see  the 
hmnds  throw  off,  and  make  one  at  the  hunting 


Under  the  ministry  of  snch  a  pastor,  I  found  it  im- 
yasrihle  to  get  into  the  train  of  thought  suitable  to 
Ibe  time  and  place  :  so  having,  like  many  other 
feeble  christians,  compromised  with  my  conscience, 
bf  laying  the  sin  of  my  own  deliqoency  at  another 
d's  threshold,  I  occupied  myself  by  making  ob- 
I  on  my  neighbours. 
1  vas  as  yet  a  stranger  in  England,  and  curious  to 


notice  the  manners  of  its  fashionable  classes.  I  foimd, 
as  Usual,  that  there  was  the  least  pretension  where 
there  was  the  most  acknowledged  title  to  respect.  I 
was  particularly  struck,  for  instance,  with  the  family 
of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  consisting  of  several  sons 
and  daughters.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and 
unassuming  than  their  appearance.  They  generally 
came  to  church  in  the  plainest  equipage,  and  often  on 
foot.  The  young  ladies  would  stop  and  converse  in 
the  kindest  manner  with  the  peasantry,  caress  the 
children,  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  humble  cot- 
tagers. Their  countenances  were  open  and  beauti- 
fully fair,  with  an  expression  of  high  refinement,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  frank  cheerfulness,  and  an  en- 
gaging affability.  Their  brothers  were  Ull,  and  ele- 
gantly formed.  They  were  dressed  fashionably,  but 
simply;  with  strict  neatness  and  propriety,  but  with- 
out any  mannerism  or  foppishness.  Their  whole 
demeanour  was  easy  and  natural,  with  that  lofty 
grace,  and  noble  frankness,  which  bespeak  free-born 
souls  that  have  never  been  checked  in  their  growth 
by  feelings  of  inferiority.  There  is  a  healthful  har- 
diness about  real  dignity,  tliat  never  dreads  contact 
and  communion  with  others,  however  humble.  It  is 
only  spurious  pride  that  is  morbid  and  sensitive,  and 
shrinks  from  every  touch.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  converse  with  the  pea- 
santry about  those  rural  concerns  and  field-sports,  in 
which  the  gentlemen  of  this  country  so  much  delight. 
In  these  conversations  there  was  neither  haughtiness 
on  tlte  one  part,  nor  servility  on  the  other;  and  yon 
were  only  reminded  of  the  difference  of  raiik  by  the 
habitual  respect  of  the  peasant. 

In  contrast  to  these  was  tlie  family  of  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen, who  had  amassed  a  vast  fortune;  and,  having  par- 
chased  the  estate  and  mansion  of  a  ruined  nobleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  endeavouring  to  assume  all 
the  style  and  dignity  of  an  hereditary  lord  of  the  soil. 
The  family  always  came  to  church  en  prince.  They 
were  rolled  majestically  along  in  a  carriage  embla- 
zoned with  arms.  The  crest  glittered  in  silver  ra- 
diance from  every  part  of  the  harness  where  a  crest 
could  possibly  be  placed.  A  fat  coachman,  in  a 
three-cornered  hat,  richly  laced,  and  a  flaxen  wig, 
curling  close  round  his  rosy  face,  was  seated  on  the 
box,  with  a  sleek  Danish  dog  beside  him.  Two  foot- 
men, in  gorgeous  liveries,  with  huge  bouquets,  and 
gold-beaded  canes,  lolled  behind.  The  carriage  rose 
and  sunk  on  its  long  springs  with  peculiar  stateliness 
of  motion.  The  very  horses  champed  their  bits, 
arched  their  necks,  and  glanced  their  eyes  more  proud- 
ly than  common  horses;  either  because  they  had  got 
a  little  of  the  family  feeling,  or  were  reined  up  more 
tightly  than  ordinary. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  style  with  which  this 
splendid  pageant  was  brought  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
churchyard.  There  was  a  vast  effect  produced  at  the 
turning  of  an  angle  of  tlie  wall ; — a  great  smacking  of 
the  whip,  straining  and  scrambling  of  horses,  glisten- 
ing of  harness,  and  flawing  of  wheels  tlmragh  gravel. 
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This  was  the  moment  of  triamph  and  vainglory  to 
the  coachman.  The  horses  were  urged  and  checked 
nntil  they  were  frelted  into  a  foam.  They  threw  out 
their  feet  in  a  prancing  trot,  dashing  about  pebbles  at 
every  step.  The  crowd  of  villagers  sauntering  qnietly 
to  charch,  opened  precipitately  to  the  right  aiid  left, 
gaping  in  vacant  admiration.  On  reaching  the  gate, 
the  horses  were  pulled  up  with  a  suddenness  that  pro- 
duced an  immediate  stop,  and  almost  threw  them  on 
their  haunches. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  hurry  of  the  footman 
to  alight,  open  the  door,  pull  down  the  steps,  and 
prepare  every  thing  for  the  descent  on  earth  of  this 
august  family.  The  old  citizen  first  emerged  his 
round  red  face  from  out  the  door,  loolsing  about  him 
with  the  pompous  air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  rule 
on  'Change,  and  shake  the  Stock  Market  with  a  nod. 
His  consort,  a  fine,  fleshy,  comfortable  dame,  follow- 
ed him.  There  seemed,  I  must  confess,  but  little 
pride  iu  her  composition.  She  was  the  picture  of 
broad,  honest,  vulgar  enjoyment.  The  world  went 
well  with  her;  and  she  liked  the  world.  She  had 
fine  clothes,  a  fine  house,  a  fine  carriage,  fine  children, 
every  thing  was  fine  about  her:  it  was  nothing  but 
driving  about,  and  visiting  and  feasting.  Life  was  to 
her  a  perpetual  revel;  it  was  one  long  Lord  Mayor's 
day. 

Two  daughters  succeeded  to  this  goodly  couple. 
They  certainly  were  handsome;  but  had  a  super- 
cQious  air,  that  cliilled  admiration,  and  disposed  the 
spectator  to  be  critical .  They  were  ultra-fashionables 
in  dress;  and  though  no  one  could  deny  the  richness 
of  their  decorations,  yet  their  appropriateness  might 
be  questioned  amidst  the  simplicity  of  a  country 
church.  They  descended  loftily  from  the  carriage, 
and  moved  up  the  line  of  peasantry  with  a  step  that 
seemed  dainty  of  the  soil  it  trod  on.  They  cast  an 
excursive  glance  around,  tliat  passed  coldly  over  the 
'  buriy  faces  of  the  peasantry,  until  Ihey  met  the  eyes 
of  the  nobleman's  family,  when  their  countenances 
immediately  brightened  into  smiles,  and  they  made 
the  most  profound  and  elegant  courtesies,  which  were 
returned  in  a  manner  that  showed  they  were  but 
slight  acquaintances. 

I  must  not  forget  the  two  sons  of  this  aspiring  ci- 
tizen, who  came  to  church  in  a  dashing  curricle,  with 
outriders.  They  were  arrayed  in  the  extremity  of 
the  mode,  with  all  that  pedantry  of  dress  which  marks 
the  man  of  questionable  pretensions  to  style.  They 
kept  entirely  by  themselves,  eying  every  one  askance 
that  came  near  tliem,  as  if  measuring  his  claims  to 
respectability ;  yet  they  were  without  conversation, 
except  the  exchange  of  an  occasional  cant  phrase. 
They  even  moved  artificially ;  for  their  bodies,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  caprice  of  the  day,  had  been  disci- 
plined into  the  absence  of  all  ease  and  freedom. 
Art  had  done  every  thing  to  accomplish  them  as  men 
of  fashion,  but  nature  had  denied  them  the  nameless 
grace.  They  were  vulgariy  shaped,  like  men  form- 
ed for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  had  that  air 


of  supercilious  assumption  which  is  never  seen  in  the 
true  gentleman. 

I  have  been  rather  minute  in  drawing  the  pictures 
of  these  two  families,  because  I  considered  them  spe- 
cimens of  what  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  thb  country 
— the  unpretending  great,  and  the  arrogant  Uttle.  I 
have  no  respect  for  titletl  rank,  unless  it  be  accom- 
panied with  true  nobility  of  soul ;  but  I  have  remark- 
ed in  all  countries  where  artificial  distinctions  exist, 
that  the  very  highest  classes  are  always  the  most  cour- 
teous and  unassuming.  Those  who  are  well  assur- 
ed of  their  own  standing  are  least  apt  to  trespass  on 
that  of  others ;  whereas  notliing  is  so  offensive  as  the 
aspirings  of  vulgarity,  which  thinks  to  elevate  itself 
by  humiliating  its  neighbour. 

As  I  have  brought  these  families  into  contrast,  I 
must  notice  their  behaviour  in  chnrcli.  That  of  the 
nobleman's  family  was  quiet,  serious,  and  attentive. 
Not  that  they  appeared  to  have  any  fervour  of  devo- 
tion, but  rather  a  respect  for  sacred  thmgs,  and  sacred 
places,  inseparable  from  good  breeding.  The  others, 
on  the  contrary,  were  in  a  perpetual  flutter  and 
whisper ;  they  betrayed  a  continual  consciousness  of 
finery,  and  a  sorry  ambition  of  being  the  wonders  of 
a  rural  congregation. 

The  old  gentleman  was  the  only  one  really  atten- 
tive to  the  service.  He  took  the  whole  burden  of  fa- 
mily devotion  upon  himself,  standing  bolt  upright, 
and  uttering  the  responses  with  a  loud  voice  thai 
might  be  heard  all  over  the  church.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  one  of  those  thorough  church  and  king 
men,  who  connect  the  idea  of  devotion  and  loyalty ; 
who  consider  the  Deity,  somehow  or  other,  of  the 
government  party,  and  religion  "a  very  excellent  sort 
of  thing,  that  ought  to  be  countenanced  and  kept 
up." 

When  he  joined  so  loudly  in  the  service,  it  seemed 
more  by  way  of  example  to  the  lower  orders  to  show 
them  that,  though  so  great  and  wealthy,  he  was  not 
above  being  religious;  as  I  have  seen  a  turtle-fed  al- 
derman swallow  publicly  a  basin  of  charity  soup, 
smacking  his  lips  at  every  mouthful,  and  pronouncing 
it "  excellent  food  for  the  poor.  " 

When  the  sei'vice  was  at  an  end,  I  was  curious  to 
witness  the  several  exits  of  my  groups.  The  young 
noblemen  and  their  sisters,  as  the  day  was  fine,  pre- 
ferred strolling  home  across  the  fields,  chatting  with 
the  country  people  as  they  went.  The  others  depart- 
ed as  they  came,  in  grand  parade.  Again  were  the 
equipages  wheeled  up  to  the  gate.  There  was  again 
the  smacking  of  whips,  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  and 
the  glittering  of  harness.  The  horses  started  off  al- 
most at  a  bound;  the  villagers  again  hurried  to  right 
and  left;  the  wheels  threw  up  a  dond  of  dust;  and 
the  aspiring  family  was  rapt  oat  of  sight  in  a  wbiii- 
wind. 
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THE  WnX)W  AND  HER  SON. 

Pillie  oMe  age,  within  whose  silver  baires 
Honoor  and  reverence  evermore  have  raiga'd. 

UiSBLOWK'S  TAMBURUIIIK. 

Ddking  my  residence  in  the  conntry,  I  used  fre- 
qnently  to  attend  at  the  old  village  church.  Its  sha- 
dowy aisles,  its  mouldering  monuments,  its  dark 
oaken  panelling,  all  reverend  with  the  gloom  of  de- 
parted years,  seemed  to  fit  it  for  the  haunt  of  solemn 
meditation.  A  Sunday,  too,  in  the  country,  is  so 
holy  in  its  repose;  sadi  a  pensive  quiet  reig^over 
the  boe  of  nature,  that  every  restless  passion  is  charm- 
ed down,  and  we  feel  all  the  natural  religion  of  the 
soid  gently  springing  up  witliin  us. 

"  Sweet  day,  so  pure,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky." 

I  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  being  a  devout  man ; 
bat  there  are  feelings  that  visit  me  in  a  country  church, 
amid  tbe  beautiful  serenity  of  nature,  which  I  expe- 
rience nowhere  else;  and  if  not  a  more  religions,  I 
think  I  am  a  better  man  on  Sunday,  than  on  any  other 
day  of  tbe  seven. 

But  in  this  church  I  felt  myself  continually  thrown 
back  upon  tbe  world  by  the  frigidity  and  pomp  of 
Ibe  poor  worms  around  me.  The  only  being  that 
seemed  thoroughly  to  feel  the  humble  and  prostrate 
piety  of  a  true  Christian  was  a  poor  decrepit  old  wo- 
man, bending  under  the  weight  of  years  and  in- 
firmities. She  bore  tiie  traces  of  something  better 
than  abject  poverty.  The  lingerings  of  decent  pride 
were  visible  in  her  appearance.  Her  dress,  though 
hamUe  in  the  extreme,  was  scrupulously  clean. 
Some  trivial  respect,  too,  had  been  awarded  her,  for 
die  did  not  take  her  seat  among  the  village  poor,  but 
sat  alone  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  seemed  to 
have  sorvived  all  love,  all  friendship,  all  society;  and 
lo  have  nothing  left  her  but  the  hopes  of  heaven. 
When  I  saw  her  feebly  rising  and  bending  her  aged 
fcrm  in  prayer ;  habitually  conning  her  prayer-book, 
which  ber  palsied  hand  and  fiiiling  eyes  would  not 
pennit  her  to  read,  bnt  which  she  evidently  knew  by 
heart;  I  felt  persuaded  that  the  faltering  voice  of  that 
poor  woman  arose  to  heaven  far  before  the  responses 
oflhe  dert,  the  swell  of  the  ot^n,  or  the  chantmg 
of  (be  dioir. 

I  am  fond  of  loitering  about  country  churches, 
aad  this  was  so  delightfully  situated  that  it  frequently 
Mncted  me.  It  stood  on  a  knoll,  roimd  which  a 
sbhB  stream  made  a  beantiltal  bend,  and  then  wound 
Hs  way  throngfa  a  long  reach  of  soft  meadow  scenery. 
The  dmn^  was  surrounded  by  yew-trees  which 

I  almost  coeval  with  itself.    Its  tall  golhic  spire 
np  lighUy  from  among  them,  with  rooks  and 

generally  wheeling  about  it.     I  was  seated 

!  one  still  sminy  morning,  watching  two  labonr- 

vbo  were  d%ging  a  grave.    They  had  chosen 

tar  the  most  remote  and  neglected  comers  of  the 

I;  where,  firom  the  number  of  nameless 


graves  around,  it  would  appear  that  the  indigent  and 
friendless  were  huddled  into  the  earth.  I  was  told 
that  the  new-made  grave  was  for  (be  only  son  of  a 
poor  widow.  While  I  was  meditating  on  the  dis- 
tinctions of  worldly  rank,  which  extend  thus  down 
into  the  very  dust,  the  toll  of  the  bell  announced  the 
approach  of  the  funeral.  They  were  the  obsequies  of 
poverty,  with  which  pride  had  nothing  to  do.  A  cof- 
fin of  the  plamest  materials,  without  pall  or  other 
covering,  was  borne  by  some  of  the  villagers.  The 
sexton  walked  before  with  an  air  of  cold  indifference. 
There  were  no  mock  mourners  in  the  trappings  of 
affected  woej  but  there  was  one  real  mourner  who 
feebly  tottered  after  the  corpse.  It  was  the  aged 
mother  of  the  deceased— the  poor  old  woman  whom 
I  had  seen  on  tiie  steps  of  the  altar.  She  was  sup- 
ported by  a  humble  Inend,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
comfort  her.  A  few  of  the  neighbouring  poor  had 
joined  the  train,  and  some  children  of  the  village 
were  running  hand  in  hand,  now  shouting  with  un- 
thinking mirth,  and  now  pausing  to  gaze,  with  child- 
ish cariosity,  on  the  grief  of  the  mourner. 

As  the  funeral  train  approached  the  grave,  the 
parson  issued  from  the  church  porch,  arrayed  in  the 
surplice,  with  prayer-book  in  hand,  and  attended  by 
the  clerk.  The  service,  however,  was  a  mere  act  of 
charity.  The  deceased  had  been  destitute,  and  the 
snrvivorwaspennyless;  it  wasshufDed  through,  there- 
fore, in  form,  but  coldly  and  unfeelingly.  The  well- 
fed  priest  moved  but  a  few  steps  from  the  church 
door;  his  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard  at  the  grave ; 
and  never  did  I  hear  the  fiuieral  service,  that  sublime 
and  tonching  ceremony,  turned  into  such  a  frigid 
mummery  of  words. 

I  approached  the  grave.  The  coffin  was  placed  on 
the  ground.  On  it  were  inscribed  the  name  and  age 
of  the  deceased— "George  Somers,  aged  28  years." 
The  poor  mother  had  been  assisted  to  kneel  down  at 
the  head  of  it.  Her  withered  hands  were  clasped,  as 
if  in  prayer,  but  I  could  perceive  by  a  feeble  rocking 
of  the  body,  and  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  lips,  that 
she  was  gazing  on  the  last  relics  of  her  son,  with  the 
yearnings  of  a  mother's  heart. 

Preparations  were  made  to  deposit  the  coffin  in  the 
earth.  There  was  that  bustiing  stir  which  breaks  so 
harshly  on  the  feeling  of  grief  and  affection  :  direc- 
tions given  in  the  cold  tones  of  busmess;  the  striking 
of  spades  into  sand  and  gravel;  which,  at  the  grave  of 
those  we  love,  is,  of  all  sounds,  the  most  withering. 
The  bu.stle  around  seemed  lo  waken  the  mother  from 
a  wretched  reverie.  She  raised  her  glazed  eyes,  and 
looked  about  with  a  foint  wildness.  As  tiie  men  ap- 
proached with  cords  to  lower  the  coffin  into  the  grave, 
she  wrung  her  hands,  and  broke  into  an  agony  of 
grief.  The  poor  woman  who  attended  her  look  her 
by  the  arm,  endeavouring  lo  raise  her  from  the  earth, 
and  to  whisper  something  like  omsolation — "  May, 
now — nay,  now — don't  take  it  so  SM-ely  to  heart." 
She  could  only  shake  her  head  and  wring  her  hands, 
as  one  not  to  be  comforted. 
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As  they  lowered  tlie  body  into  Ihe  earth,  the  creak- 
ing of  the  cords  seemed  to  agonize  her  j  but  wlien,  on 
some  accidental  obstruction,  there  was  a  justling  of 
the  coflin,  all  the  tenderness  of  the  mother  burst 
forth ;  as  if  any  harm  could  come  to  him  who  was  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  suffering. 

I  could  see  no  more — my  heart  swelled  into  my 
throat— my  eyes  fdled  with  tears— I  felt  as  if  I  were 
acting  a  barliarous  part  in  standing  by  and  gazing  idly 
on  this  scene  of  maternal  anguish.  I  wandered  to 
another  part  of  the  churchyard,  where  I  remained 
until  the  fiineral  train  had  dispersed. 

When  I  saw  the  mother  slowly  and  painfully  quit- 
ting the  grave,  leaving  behind  her  the  remams  of  all 
that  was  dear  to  her  on  earth,  and  returning  to  si- 
lence and  destitution,  my  heart  ached  for  her.  What, 
thought  I,  are  the  distresses  of  the  rich !  they  have 
friends  to  soothe — pleasures  to  beguile— a  world  to 
divert  aud  dissipate  their  griefs.  Whatare  the  sorrows 
of  the  young !  their  growing  minds  soon  close  above 
the  wound — their  elastic  spirits  soon  rise  beneath  the 
pressure — their  green  and  ductile  affections  soon 
twine  round  new  objects.  But  the  sorrows  of  the 
poor,  who  have  no  outward  appliances  to  soothe — the 
sorrows  of  the  aged,  with  whom  life  at  best  is  but  a 
wintry  day,  and  who  can  look  for  no  after-growth  of 
joy — the  sorrows  of  a  widow,  aged,  solitary,  destitute, 
mourning  over  an  only  son,  the  last  solace  of  her 
years;  these  are  indeed  sorrows  which  make  os  feel 
the  impotency^ftf  consolation. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  left  the  churchyard.  On 
my  way  homeward  I  met  with  the  woman  who  had 
acted  as  comforter :  she  was  just  returning  from  ac- 
companying the  mother  to  her  lonely  halntation,  and 
I  drew  from  her  some  particulars  connected  with  the 
affeeling  scene  I  had  witnessed. 

The  parents  of  the  deceased  had  resided  in  the  vil- 
lage from  childhood.  They  had  inhabited  one  of  the 
neatest  cottages,  and  by  various  rural  occupations, 
and  the  assistance  of  a  small  garden,  had  supported 
themselves  creditably,  and  comfortably,  and  led  a 
happy  and  blameless  life.  They  had  one  son,  who 
had  grown  up  to  be  the  staff  and  pride  of  their  age 
— "  Oh,  sir ! "  said  the  good  woman,  "  he  was  such 
a  comely  lad,  so  sweet-tempered,  so  kind  to  every 
one  around  him,  so  dutiful  to  his  parents !  It  did 
one's  heart  good  to  see  him  of  a  Sunday,  dressed  out 
in  his  best,  so  tall,  so  straight,  so  cheery,  supporting 
his  old  mother  to  church — for  slie  was  always  fonder 
of  leaning  on  George's  arm,  than  on  hergoodman's ; 
and,  poor  soul,  she  might  well  be  proud  of  him,  for 
a  finer  lad  there  was  not  in  the  country  round." 

Unfortunately,  the  son  was  tempted,  during  a  year 
of  scarcity  and  agricultural  hardship,  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  one  of  the  small  craft  that  plied  on  a  neigh- 
bouring river.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  employ 
when  he  was  entrapped  by  a  press-gang,  and  carried 
off  to  sea.  His  parents  received  tidings  of  his  seizure, 
but  beyond  that  they  could  learn  nothing.  It  was 
the  loss  of  their  main  prop.    The  fether,  who  was 


already  infirm,  grew  heartless  and  melancholy,  and 
sunk  into  his  grave.  The  widow,  left  lonely  in  her 
age  and  feebleness,  could  no  longer  support  herself, 
and  came  upon  the  parish.  Still  there  was  a  kind 
feeling  toward  her  throughout  the  village,  and  a  cer- 
tain respect  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 
As  no  one  applied  for  the  cottage,  in  which  she  had 
passed  so  many  happy  days,  she  was  permitted  to  re- 
main in  it,  where  she  lived  solitary  and  almost  help- 
less. The  few  wants  of  nature  were  chiefly  supplied 
from  the  scanty  productions  of  her  little  garden,  which 
the  neighbours  would  now  and  then  cultivate  for  her. 
It  was  but  a  (evi  days  before  the  time  at  which  these 
circumstances  were  told  me,  that  she  was  gathering 
some  vegetables  for  lier  repast,  when  she  heard  the 
cottage  door  which  faced  the  garden  suddenly  opened. 
A  stranger  came  out,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  ea- 
gerly and  wildly  around.  He  was  dressed  in  sea- 
man's clothes,  was  emaciated  and  ghastly  pale,  and 
bore  the  air  of  one  broken  by  sickness  and  hardships. 
He  saw  her,  and  hastened  toward  her,  but  his  steps 
were  faint  and  faltering;  he  sank  on  his  knees  be- 
fore her,  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  The  poor  woman 
gazed  upon  him  with  a  vacant  and  wandering  eye — 
"  Oh  my  dear,  dear  mother !  don't  you  know  your 
son?  your  poor  boy  George?  "  It  was  indeed  Ute 
wreck  of  her  once  noble  lad;  who,  shattered  by 
wounds,  by  sickness  and  foreign  imprisonment,  had 
at  length  dragged  his  wasted  limbs  homeward,  to  re- 
pose among  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  particulars  of  such 
a  meetmg,  where  joy  and  sorrow  were  so  completely 
blended :  still  he  was  alive !  be  was  come  home!  he 
might  yet  live  to  comfort  and  cherish  her  old  age ! 
Nature,  however,  was  exhausted  in  him;  and  if  any 
thing  had  been  wanting  to  finish  the  work  of  fate, 
the  desolation  of  his  native  collage  would  have  been 
sufficient.  He  stretched  himself  on  the  pallet,  on 
which  his  widowed  mother  had  passed  many  a  sleep- 
less night,  and  he  never  rose  from  it  again. 

The  villagers,  when  they  heard  that  George  Somers 
had  returned,  crowded  to  see  him,  offering  every 
comfort  and  assistance  that  their  humble  means  af- 
forded. He  was  too  weak,  however,  to  talk— he 
could  only  look  his  thanks.  His  mother  was  his  con- 
stant attendant ;  and  he  seemed  unwilling  to  be  help- 
ed by  any  other  hand. 

Tliere  is  something  in  sickness  that  breaks  down 
Ihe  pride  of  manhood;  that  softens  the  heart,  and 
brings  it  back  to  the  feelings  of  infancy.  Who  that 
has  langoislied,  even  in  advanced  life,  in  sickness  and 
despondency;  who  that  has  pined  on  a  weary  bed  in 
the  neglect  and  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land;  but  has 
thought  on  the  mother  "that  looked  on  his  child- 
hood," that  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  administered 
to  his  helplessness  ?  Oh !  there  is  an  enduring  ten- 
derness in  the  love  of  a  mottier  to  a  son  that  trans- 
cends all  other  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is  neither 
lo  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  mnr  daunted  by  danger, 
nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled  by  ingra- 
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titode.  Slie  will  sacriflce  every  comfort  to  Ids  con- 
venience; she  will  surrender  every  pleasure  to  his 
enjoyment;  she  vrill  glory  in  his  fame,  and  exult  in 
his  pro^rity : — and,  if  misfortune  overtake  liim,  he 
«iU  be  the  dearer  to  her  from  misfortnne;  and  if 
disgrace  settle  upon  his  name,  she  will  still  love  and 
cherisb  him  in  spite  of  his  disgrace;  and  if  all  the 
worid  beside  cast  him  off,  she  will  be  all  the  world 
10  him. 

Poor  George  Somers  had  known  what  it  was  to 
be  in  sickness,  and  none  to  sooUie — lonely  and  in  pri- 
son, and  none  to  visit  him.  He  could  not  endure 
bis  mother  from  his  sight;  if  she  moved  away,  his 
eye  wonld  follow  her.  She  would  sit  for  hours  by 
bis  bed,  watching  him  as  he  slept.  Sometimes  he 
would  start  from  a  feverish  dream,  and  look  anxiously 
up  until  he  saw  her  bending  over  him;  when  he 
would  take  her  hand,  lay  it  on  his  bosom,  and  fall 
asleep  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  child.  In  this  way 
he  died. 

My  first  impulse  on  hearing  tliis  humble  tale  of 
affliction,  was  to  visit  the  cottage  of  the  mourner,  and 
administer  pecuniary  assistance,  and,  if  possible,  com- 
fort. I  found,  however,  on  inquiry,  that  the  good 
feflings  of  the  villagers  had  prompted  tiiem  to  do 
every  thing  that  the  case  admitted :  and  as  the  poor 
know  best  bow  to  console  each  other's  sorrows,  I  did 
not  venture  to  intrude. 

The  next  Sunday  I  was  at  the  village  church; 
whoi,  to  my  saritrise,  I  saw  the  poor  old  woman 
tottering  down  the  aisle  to  her  accustomed  seat  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar. 

She  bad  made  an  effort  to  put  on  something  like 
moaming  for  her  son;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
touching  than  this  struggle  between  pious  affection 
and  utter  poverty :  a  black  riband  or  so — a  faded  black 
handkerchief,  and  one  or  two  more  such  humble 
atleoqtts  to  express  by  outward  signs  that  grief  which 
passes  show.  When  I  looked  round  upon  the  storied 
monaments,  the  stately  liatchments,  the  cold  marble 
poDip,  with  which  grandeur  mourned  magnificenlly 
over  departed  pride,  and  turned  to  Uiis  poor  widow 
bowed  «lown  by  age  and  sorrow,  at  the  altar  of  her 
God,  and  offering  up  the  prayers  and  praises  of  a 
pious  though  a  broken  heart,  I  felt  that  this  living 
monument  of  real  grief  was  worth  them  all. 

I  relaied  her  story  to  some  of  the  wealtliy  members 
of  the  congregation,  and  they  were  moved  by  it. 
Tbey  exerted  themselves  to  render  her  situation  more 
oanibrtable,  and  to  lighten  her  afOictions.  It  was, 
knrever,  but  soioolhing  a  few  steps  to  the  grave.  In 
the  coarse  of  a  Sunday  or  two  after,  she  was  missed 
barn  ber  usual  seat  at  church,  and  before  I  left  the 
•eighboarhood,  I  heard,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfoction, 
ttat  die  bad  quietly  breathed  her  last,  and  had  gone 
toRJoin  those  she  loved,  in  that  world  where  sorrow 
hmmr  known,  and  friends  are  never  parted. 


THE  BOAR'S  HEAD  TAVERN, 

EASTCHEAP, 

L  SBiKSreiBUR  BESEJlBCII. 


"A  tavem  U  tbe  rendezvous,  the  excbangc,  the  staple  uf^ooU 
fellows.  I  have  hcani  my  great  graiulfather  tell,  bow  his  gi-eat 
great  grandfather  should  say,  that  it  was  an  old  proverb  when  his 
great  grandrather  was  a  child,  that '  it  was  a  good  wind  that  blew 
a  man  to  tbe  wine.' "  Uotber  Boubik. 


It  is  a  pious  custom,  in  some  Catholic  countries,  to 
honour  the  memory  of  saints  by  votive  lights  burnt 
before  their  pictures.  The  popularity  of  a  saint, 
therefore,  may  be  known  by  the  number  of  these 
offerings.  One,  perhaps,  is  left  to  moulder  in  the 
darkness  of  liis  little  chapel ;  another  may  have  a 
solitary  lamp  to  throw  its  blinking  rays  athwart  his 
efGgy;  while  the  whole  blaze  of  adoration  is  lavished 
at  the  shrine  of  some  beatified  felher  of  renown.  The 
wealthy  devotee  brings  his  huge  luminary  of  wax; 
the  eager  zealot  his  seven-branched  candlestick,  and 
even  llie  mendicant  pilgrim  is  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  suflicient  light  is  thrown  upon  the  deceased, 
unless  he  hangs  up  his  little  lamp  of  smoking  oil.  The 
consequence  is,  that  in  the  eagerness  to  enlighten, 
they  are  often  apt  to  obscure,  and  I  have  occasionally 
seen  an  unlucky  saint  almost  smoked  out  of  counte- 
nance by  the  officiousness  of  his  .followers. 

In  like  manner  has  it  fared  with  Ihe  immortal 
Shakspeare.  Every  writer  considers  it  his  boundeii 
duty  to  light  up  some  portion  of  hb  character  or 
works,  and  to  rescue  some  merit  from  oblivion.  The 
commentator,  opulent  in  words,  produces  vast  lome^- 
of  dissertations.;  the  common  hei^  of  editors  send  up 
mists  of  obscurity  from  their  notes  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page;  and  every  casual  scribbler  brings  his  far- 
thing rushlight  of  eulogy  or  research,  to  swell  the 
clouds  of  incense  and  of  smoke. 

As  I  honour  all  established  usages  of  my  brethren 
of  the  quill,  I  thought  it  but  proper  to  contribute  my 
mite  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  bard. 
I  was  for  some  lime,  however,  sorely  puzzled  in  what 
way  I  should  discharge  this  duty.  I  fo«md  myself 
anticipated  in  every  attempt  at  a  new  reading;  every 
doubtful  line  had  been  explained  a  dozen  different 
ways,  and  perplexed  beyond  the  reach  of  elucidation ; 
and  as  to  fine  passages,  they  had  all  been  amply 
praised  by  previous  admirers;  nay,  so  completely  had 
the  bard,  of  late,  been  overlarded  with  panegyric  by  a 
great  German  critic,  that  it  was  diRicult  now  to  find 
even  a  fault  that  had  not  been  argued  into  a  beauty. 

In  this  perplexity,  I  was  one  morning  turning  over 
his  pages,  when  I  casually  opened  upon  the  comic 
scenes  of  Henry  IV,  and  was,  in  a  moment,  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  madcap  revelry  of  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern.  So  vividly  and  naturally  are  these  scenes  of 
hiunour  depicted,  and  with  such  force  and  consistency 
are  the  characters  sustained,  that  they  become  min- 
gled up  in  the  mind  with  the  facts  and  personages  of 
real  life.    To  few  readers  does  it  occur,  that  these 
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are  all  ideal  creations  of  a  poet's  brain,  and  that,  in 
sober  truth,  no  such  knot  of  merry  roysters  ever  en- 
livened the  dull  neighbourhood  of  Eastcheap. 

For  iny  part,  I  love  to  give  myself  up  to  the  illu- 
sions of  poetry.  A  hero  of  fiction  that  never  existed 
is  just  as  valuable  to  me  as  a  hero  of  history  that 
existed  a  thousand  years  since:  and,  if  I  may  be 
excused  such  an  insensibility  to  the  common  ties  of 
human  nature,  I  would  not  give  up  fat  Jack  for  half 
the  great  men  of  ancient  chronicle.  What  have  the 
heroes  of  yore  done  for  me,  or  men  like  me  ?  They 
have  conquered  countries  of  which  I  do  not  enjoy  an 
acre;  or  they  have  gained  laurels  of  which  I  do  not 
inherit  a  leaf;  or  they  have  furnished  examples  of 
hair-brained  prowess,  which  I  have  neither  the  op- 
portunity nor  the  inclination  (o  follow.  But,  old 
Jack  FalstafT!— kind  Jack  Falslaff!— sweet  Jack  Fal- 
staff ! — has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human  enjoy- 
ment; he  has  added  vast  regions  of  wit  and  good 
humour,  in  which  the  poorest  man  may  revel;  and 
has  bequeathed  a  never-failing  inheritance  of  jolly 
laughter,  to  make  mankind  merrier  and  better  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

A  thought  suddenly  struck  me:  "I  will  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Eastcheap,"  said  I,  dosuig  the  book, 
"  and  see  if  the  old  Boar's  Head  Tavern  still  exists. 
Who  knows  but  I  may  light  upon  some  legendary 
traces  of  Dame  Quickly  and  her  guests;  at  any  rate, 
there  will  be  a  kindred  pleasure,  in  treading  the  halls 
once  vocal  with  their  mirth,  to  tliat  the  toper  enjoys 
in  smelling  to  the  empty  cask  once  filled  with  gene- 
rous wine." 

The  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  put  in 
execution.  I  forbear  to  treat  of  the  various  adven- 
tures and  wonders  I  encountered  in  my  travels;  of 
the  haunted  regions  of  Cocklane ;  of  the  faded  glories 
of  Little  Britain,  and  the  parts  adjacent;  what  perils 
I  ran  in  Gateaton-street  and  Old  Jewry;  of  the  re- 
nowned Guild-hall  and  its  two  stunted  giants,  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  tlie  city,  and  the  terror  of  all 
unlucky  urchins;  and  how  I  visited  London  Stone, 
and  slratk  my  staff  upon  it,  in  imitation  of  that  arch 
rebel.  Jack  Cade. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  I  at  length  arrived  in 
merry  Eastdieap,  that  ancient  region  of  wit  and 
wassail,  where  the  very  names  of  the  streets  relished 
of  good  cheer,  as  Pudding-lane  bears  testimony  even 
at  the  present  day.  For  Eastcheap,  says  old  Stowe, 
"  was  always  famous  for  its  convivial  doings.  The 
cookes  cried  hot  ribbes  of  beef  roasted,  pies  well 
baked,  and  otiier  victuals :  there  was  clattering  of 
pewter  pots,  harpe,  pipe,  and  sawtrie."  Alas!  how 
sadly  is  the  scene  changed  since  the  roaring  days  of 
Falstaff  and  old  Stowe!  The  madcap  royster  has 
given  place  to  the  plodding  tradesman ;  the  clattering 
of  pots  and  the  sound  of  "  haipe  and  sawtrie,"  to 
the  din  of  carts  and  the  accursed  dinging  of  the  dust- 
man's bell;  and  no  song  is  heard,  save,  haply,  the 
strain  of  some  siren  from  Billingsgate,  chanting  the 
eulogy  of  deceased  mackerel. 


I  sought,  in  vain,  for  the  ancient  abode  of  Dame 
Quickly.  The  only  reUque  of  it  is  a  boar's  head, 
can'ed  in  relief  in  stone,  which  formerly  served  as 
the  sign,  but  at  present  is  built  into  the  parting  line 
of  two  houses,  wliich  stand  on  the  site  of  the  renowned 
old  tavern. 

For  the  history  of  this  little  abode  of  good  fellow- 
ship, I  was  referred  to  a  tallow-chandler's  widow,  op- 
posite, who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
spot,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the  indisputable  chroni- 
cler of  the  neighbourhood.  I  found  her  seated  in  a 
little  back  parlour,  the  window  of  which  looked  out 
upon  a  yard  about  eight  feet  square,  laid  out  as  a 
flower-garden;  while  a  glass  door  opposite  affoi^ed  a 
distant  peep  of  the  street,  through  a  vista  of  soap  and 
tallow  candles :  the  two  views,  which  comprised,  in 
all  probability,  her  prospects  in  life,  and  the  little 
world  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
her  being,  for  the  better  part  of  a  century. 

To  be  versed  in  the  history  of  Eastcheap,  great  and 
little,  from  London  Stone  even  imto  the  Monument, 
was,  doubtless,  in  her  opmion,  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  bistoiy  of  the  universe.  Yet,  with  all  this,  she 
possessed  the  simplicity  of  true  wisdom,  and  that 
liberal  communicative  disposition,  which  I  have  ge- 
nerally remarked  in  intelligent  old  ladies,  knowing 
in  the  concerns  of  their  neighbourhood. 

Her  ui  formation,  however,  did  not  extend  iar  back 
into  antiquity.  She  could  throw  no  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  Boar's  Head,  from  the  time  that  Dame 
Quickly  espoused  the  valiant  Pistol,  until  the  great 
fire  of  London,  when  it  was  unfortunately  burnt 
down.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  flourish 
under  the  old  name  and  sign,  until  a  dying  landlord, 
struck  with  remorse  for  double  scores,  bad  measures, 
and  other  iniquities,  which  are  incident  to  the  sinful 
race  of  publicans,  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace 
with  heaven,  by  bequeathing  the  tavern  to  St  Michael's 
Church,  Crooked-lane,  toward  the  supporting  of  a 
chaplam.  For  some  tune  the  vestry  meetings  were 
regularly  held  there;  but  it  was  observed  that  the  old 
Boar  never  held  up  hisbead  under  church  government. 
He  gradually  declmed,  and  finally  gave  his  last  gasp 
about  thirty  years  since.  The  tavern  was  then  turn- 
ed into  shops;  but  she  informed  me  that  a  picture  of 
it  was  still  preserved  in  St  Michael's  Church,  which 
stood  just  in  the  rear.  To  get  a  sight  of  this  picture 
was  now  my  determination;  so,  having  informed 
myself  of  the  abode  of  the  sexton,  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  venerable  chronicler  of  Eastcheap,  my  visit  hav- 
ing doubtless  raised  greatly  her  opinion  of  her  legend- 
ary lore,  and  furnished  an  important  incident  in  the 
history  of  her  life. 

It  cost  me  some  difficulty,  and  much  curious  in- 
quiry, to  ferret  out  the  humble  hanger-on  to  the 
church.  I  had  to  explore  Crooked-lane,  and  divers 
little  alleys,  and  elbows,  and  dark  passages,  witli 
which  this  old  city  is  perforated,  like  an  ancient  cheese, 
or  a  worm-eaten  diest  of  drawers.  At  length  I  traceil 
him  to  a  corner  of  a  small  court,  surrounded  by  loffy 
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booses,  wliere  the  inhabitants  enjoy  aboat  as  much  of 
the  &ce  of  heaven,  as  a  community  of  frogs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well.  The  sexton  was  a  meek,  acquiescing 
little  man,  of  a  bowing,  lowly  habit  •-  yet  be  had  a 
pleasant  twinkling  in  his  eye,  and,  if  encouraged, 
would  now  and  then  hazard  a  small  pleasantry ;  such 
as  a  man  of  his  low  estate  might  venture  to  make  in  the 
company  of  high  church- wardens,  and  other  mighty 
men  of  the  earth.  I  found  him  in  company  with  the 
deputy  organist,  seated  apart,  like  Milton's  angels, 
discoursing,  no  doubt,  on  high  doctrinal  points,  and 
settling  the  aflairs  of  the  church  over  a  iriendly  pot  of 
ale — for  the  lower  classes  of  English  seldom  deliberate 
on  any  weighty  matter  without  the  assistance  of  a 
cool  tankard  to  dear  their  understandings.  I  arrived 
at  the  moment  when  they  had  finished  their  ale  and 
tbrar  ai^omeut,  and  were  about  to  repair  to  the 
drarch  to  put  it  in  order;  so,  having  made  known  my 
wishes,  I  recdved  their  gracious  permission  to  accom- 
pany them. 

The  chord)  of  St  Michad's,  Crooked-lane,  stand- 
ing a  short  distance  from  Billingsgate,  is  enriched 
with  the  tombs  ofmany  fishmongers  of  renown;  and 
IS  every  profession  has  its  galaxy  of  glory,  and  its 
constellation  of  great  men,  I  presume  the  monument 
of  a  mighty  fishmonger  of  the  olden  time  is  regarded 
with  as  moch  reverence  by  succeeding  generations 
of  the  oaft,  as  poets  fed  on  contemplating  the  tomb 
of  Virgil,  or  soldiers  the  mcmument  of  a  Marlborough 
orTurenne. 

J  cannot  but  turn  aside,  while  thus  speaking  of  illus- 
lifous  men,  to  observe  that  St  Michael's,  Crooked-lane, 
contains  also  the  ashes  of  that  doughty  champion, 
William  Walworth,  knight,  who  so  manfully  dove 
down  the  sturdy  wight,  Wat  Tyler,  ui  Smitbfidd ;  a 
hero  worthy  of  honourable  blazon,  as  almost  the  only 
Lotd  Mayor  on  record  famous  for  deeds  of  arms  : — 
the  sovereigns  of  Cockney  being  generally  renowned 
as  the  most  pacific  of  all  potentates.  ■ 

•  Tbe  foDawlag  was  tbe  ancient  inscription  on  the  monnment 
a(  Otia  wortbf;  which,  unhappily,  wa>  destroyed  in  the  great 
egalUgralion. 

Beramder  lyth  a  nun  of  Fame, 
WUUain  Walworth  callyd  by  name; 
Fishmonger  he  was  in  lyfllime  here, 
And  twise  Lord  Maior,  as  in  Ixraks  appere ; 
Who,  with  coura^  sloot  and  manly  myght. 
Slew  Jack  Straw  in  Kyng  Richard's  sight. 
For  which  act  done,  and  trew  entent, 
Tbe  Kyng  made  him  luiyght  incontinentt 
And  gave  him  armes,  as  here  you  see. 
To  declare  his  l^ct  and  chivaldrie. 
Be  left  this  lyff  the  yere  of  our  God 
Thirteen  bondied  fourscore  and  three  odd. 

Aa  error  hi  the  foregoing  inscription  has  been  corrected  by  the 
veaenidc  Stowe.  "Whereas," sailh  he,  "ithathbeenbrspread 
itniad  tqr  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  rebel  smitten  down  so  manfully 
*r  »r  WOlam  Walworth,  Uie  Uien  worthy  Lord  Maior,  was 
I  Jack  Straw,  and  not  Wat  Tyler,  1  thought  good  to  recon- 
M*  f  h  conceived  doubt  by  such  testimony  as  I  find  in  an- 
laad  (Ood  reeotdi.  The  principal  leaders,  or  captains,  of  the 
■MM,  were  Wat  Tyler,  as  the  Bnt  man:  the  second  was 
l,«rAKk,  Straw,  etc  etc." 
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Adjoming  the  dinrch,  in  a  small  cemetery,  imme- 
diately under  the  back  wmdow  of  what  was  once  the 
Boar's  Head,  stands  the  tombstone  of  Robert  Preston, 
whilome  drawer  at  the  tavern.  It  is  now  nearly  a 
centtuy  since  this  trusty  drawer  of  good  liquor  dosed 
his  bustling  career,  and  was  thus  quietly  deposited 
within  call  of  his  customers.  As  I  was  dearing  away 
the  weeds  from  his  epitaph,  the  little  sexton  drew  me 
on  one  side  with  a  mysterious  air,  and  informed  me 
in  a  low  voice,  that  once  upon  a  time,  on  a  dark  win- 
try night,  when  the  wind  was  unruly,  howling,  and 
whistling,  banging  about  doors  and  windows,  and 
twirling  weathercocks,  so  that  the  living  were  frightr 
ened  out  of  their  beds,  and  even  the  dead  could 
not  sleep  quietly  in  their  graves,  the  ghost  of  honest 
Preston,  which  happened  to  be  airing  itsdf  in  the 
churchyard,  was  attracted  by  the  well-known  call  of 
"  waiter"  from  the  Boar's  Head,  and  made  its  sud- 
den appearance  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  dub,  just  as 
the  palish  clerk  was  singing  a  stave  fittm  the  "  mirre 
garland  of  Captain  Death;"  to  the  discomfiture  of 
sundry  trainband  captains,  and  the  conversion  of  an 
infidel  attorney,  who  became  a  zealous  Christian  on 
the  spot,  and  was  never  known  to  twist  the  truth  af- 
terwards, except  in  tlie  way  of  business. 

I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  that  I  do  not  pledge 
myself  for  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote;  though  it 
is  well  known  that  the  churchyards  and  by-comers  of 
this  old  metropolis  are  very  much  infested  with  per- 
turbed spirits;  and  every  one  must  liave  heard  of  the 
Cock-lane  ghost,  and  the  apparition  that  guards  the 
regalia  in  the  Tower,  which  has  frightened  so  many 
bold  sentinels  almost  out  of  thdr  wits. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  this  Robert  Preston  seems  to 
have  been  a  worthy  successor  to  tbe  nimble-longued 
Francis,  who  attended  upon  the  revels  of  Prince  Hal; 
to  have  been  equally  prompt  with  his  "  anon,  anon, 
sir ;"  and  to  have  transcended  his  predecessor  in  ho- 
nesty ;  for  Falstaff,  the  veradty  of  whose  taste  no  man 
will  venture  to  impeach,  flatly  accuses  Francis  of 
putting  lime  in  his  sack;  whereas  honest  Preston's 
epitaph  lauds  him  for  the  sobriety  of  his  conduct,  the 
soundness  of  his  wine,  and  the  fairness  of  his  measure. ' 
The  worthy  dignitaries  of  the  church,  however,  did 
not  appear  much  captivated  by  the  sober  virtues  of  the 
tapster;  the  deputy  oi^anist,  who  bad  a  moist  look 
out  of  the  eye,  made  some  shrewd  remark  on  the  ab- 
stemiousness of  a  man  brought  up  among  full  hogs- 
heads; and  the  little  sexton  corroborated  his  opinion 

<  As  this  inscription  is  rife  with  excelleni  morality,  I  transcribe 
it  for  the  admonition  of  delinquent  tapsters.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the 
production  of  some  choice  q>irit,  who  once  ftequented  tbe  Boar'* 
Head. 

Bacchus,  to  give  the  toping  world  surprise. 
Produced  one  sober  son,  and  here  he  lies. 
Though  rear'd  among  full  hogslieads,  he  defy'd 
The  charms  of  wine,  and  every  one  beside. 
O  reader,  if  to  Justice  tbou'rt  inclioed, 
Keep  honest  Preston  daily  in  thy  mind, 
lie  drew  good  wine,  took  care  to  fill  his  pots. 
Had  sundry  virtues  that  excused  his  bulla. 
Tou  that  on  Bacchus  hare  the  like  dcpendance. 
Pray  copy  Bob  in  measure  and  attendance. 
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by  a  signlAcant  vink,  and  a  dabloos  shake  of  the  head. 

Thus  far  my  researches,  though  they  threw  much 
light  on  the  history  of  tapsters,  fishmongers,  and  Lord 
Mayors,  yet  disappointed  me  in  the  great  object  of 
my  qnest,  the  picture  of  tlie  Boar's  Head  Tavern.  No 
such  painting  was  to  be  found  in  Ibe  church  of  St  Mi- 
chael. "Marry  and  amen!"  said  I,  "here  endeth 
my  research '."  So  I  was  giving  the  matter  up,  with 
the  air  of  a  baffled  antiquary,  when  my  friend  the 
sexton,  perceiving  me  to  be  curious  in  every  tiling  re- 
lative to  the  old  tavern,  offered  to  show  me  the  choice 
vessels  of  the  vestry,  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  remote  times,  when  the  parish  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Boar's  Head.  Tliese  were  deposited  in 
the  parish  club-room,  which  had  been  transferred,  on 
the  decline  of  the  ancient  establishment,  to  a  tavern 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  few  steps  brought  as  to  the  house,  which  stands 
No.  ti,  Miles-lane,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Mason's 
Arms,  and  is  kept  by  Master  Edward  Honeyball,  the 
"  bully-rock"  ofthe  establishment.  It  is  one  of  those 
little  taverns  which  abound  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  form  the  centre  of  gossip  and  intelligence  of  the 
neigbbourbood.  We  entered  the  bar-room,  which 
was  narrow  and  darkling;  for  in  these  close  lanes  but 
few  rays  of  reflected  light  are  enabled  to  stniggle  down 
to  the  inhabitants,  whose  broad  day  is  at  best  but  a 
tolerable  twilight.  The  room  was  partitioned  into 
boxes,  each  containing  a  table  spread  with  a  clean 
white  cloth,  ready  for  dinner.  This  showed  that  the 
guests  were  of  the  good  old  stamp,  and  divided  their 
day  equally,  for  it  was  but  just  one  o'clock.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  was  a  clear  coal  fire,  before 
which  a  breast  of  lamb  was  roasting.  A  row  of  bright 
brass  candlesticks  and  pewter  mugs  glistened  along 
the  mantel-piece,  and  an  old-fashioned  clock  licked  in 
one  comer.  There  was  something  primitive  in  this 
medley  of  kitchen,  parlonr,  and  hall,  that  carried  me 
back  to  earlier  times,  and  pleased  me.  The  place, 
indeed,  was  humble,  bat  every  thing  had  that  look  of 
order  and  neatness,  which  bespeaks  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  notable  English  housewife.  A  group  of 
amphibious -looking  beings,  who  miglit  be  either 
fishermen  or  sailors,  were  regaling  themselves  in  one 
of  the  boxes.  As  I  was  a  visitor  of  ratlier  higher  pre- 
tensions, I  was  oshered  into  a  little  misshapen  back 
room,  having  at  least  nine  comers.  It  was  lighted  by 
a  sky-light,  furnished  with  antiquated  leathem  chairs, 
and  ornamented  with  the  portrait  of  a  fat  pig.  It 
was  evidently  appropriated  to  particular  customers, 
and  I  found  a  shabby  gentleman,  in  a  red  nose  and 
oil-cloth  hat,  seated  in  one  comer,  meditating  on  a 
half-empty  pot  of  porter. 

The  old  sexton  had  taken  the  landlady  aside,  and 
with  an  air  of  profound  importance  imparled  to  her 
my  errand.  Dame  Honeyball  was  a  likely,  plump, 
bustling,  little  woman,  and  no  bad  substitute  for  that 
paragon  of  hostesses,  Dame  Quickly.  She  seemed  de- 
lighted with  an  opportunity  to  oblige ;  and  hurrying  op 
stairs  to  the  archives  of  her  house,  where  the  precious 


vessels  of  the  parish  dub  were  dq>osIted,  she  returned, 
smiling  and  conrtesying,  with  them  in  her  hands. 

The  first  she  presented  me  was  a  japanned  iron  to- 
bacco-box, of  gigantic  size,  out  of  which,  I  was  told, 
the  vestry  had  smoked  at  their  stated  meetings,  since 
lime  immemorial;  and  which  was  never  suffered  to  be 
profaned  by  vulgar  hands,  or  used  on  common  occa- 
sions. I  received  it  with  becoming  reverence;  but 
what  was  my  delight,  at  beholding  on  its  cover  the 
identical  painting  of  which  I  was  in  quest !  There 
was  displayed  the  outside  ofthe  Boar's  Head  Tavern ; 
and  before  the  door  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  convi- 
vial group,  at  table,  in  full  revel;  pictured  with  that 
wonderful  fidelity  and  force,  with  which  the  portraits 
of  renowned  generals  and  commodores  are  illustrated 
on  tobacco-boxes,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Lest, 
however,  there  should  be  any  mistake,  the  cunning 
limner  had  warily  inscribed  the  names  of  Prince  Hal 
and  Falstaff  on  the  bottoms  of  their  chairs. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  was  an  inscription,  nearly 
obliterated,  recording  that  this  box  was  (he  gift  of 
Sir  Richard  Gore,  for  the  use  of  the  vestry  meetings 
at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  and  that  it  was  "  repair- 
ed and  beautified  by  his  successor,  Mr  John  Pack- 
ard, 1767."  Such  is  a  faithful  description  of  this 
august  and  venerable  relique;  and  I  question  whether 
the  learned  Scribblerius  contemplated  his  Roman 
shield,  or  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  the  long- 
sought  san-greal,  with  more  exultation. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  it  with  enraptured  gaze, 
Dame  Honeyball,  who  was  highly  gratified  by  the  in- 
terest it  excited,  put  in  my  hands  a  drinking  cup  or 
goblet,  which  also  belonged  to  the  vestry,  and  was 
descended  from  the  old  Boar's  Head.  It  bore  the 
inscription  of  having  been  the  gift  of  Francis  Wythers, 
knight,  and  was  held,  she  told  me,  in  exceeding  great 
value,  being  considered  very  "  antyke."  This  last 
opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  shabby  gentleman 
in  the  red  nose  and  oil-cloth  hat,  and  whom  I  strongly 
suspected  of  being  a  lineal  descendant  from  tlie  va- 
liant Bardolph.  He  suddenly  aroused  from  his  medi- 
tation on  the  pot  of  porter,  and,  casting  a  knowing 
look  at  the  goblet,  exclaimed,  "Ay,  ay!  the  head 
don't  ache  now  that  made  that  there  article ! " 

The  great  importance  attached  to  this  memento  of 
ancient  revelry  by  modern  church-wardens  at  first 
puzzled  me;  btit  there  is  nothing  sharpens  the  appre- 
liensiun  so  much  as  antiquarian  research ;  for  I  im- 
mediately perceived  that  this  could  be  no  otlier  llian 
the  identical  "parcel-gilt  goblet"  on  which  Falstaff 
made  his  loving,  but  faithless  vow  to  Dame  Quickly ; 
and  which  would,  of  course,  be  treasured  up  with 
care  among  the  regalia  of  her  domains,  as  a  te8limoi>y 
of  that  solemn  contract.' 

■  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  ntltng  in 
my  Dolphin  chamber,  at  (be  round  ubie,  by  a  gea-coal  lire,  oo 
Wednesday,  in  Whitsun-week,  when  Uie  prince  broke  Ihjr  liead 
for  likening  hi»  father  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor;  thoa  didst 
swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  Co  marry  me,  and 
make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  U?—aenry  ir. 
Parti. 
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Mine  hostess,  indeed,  gave  me  a  long  history  liow 
the  goblet  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  She  also  entertained  me  with  many 
particalars  concerning  the  worthy  vestrymen  who 
have  sealed  themselves  thus  quietly  on  the  stools  of 
the  ancient  roysters  of  Elastcheap,  and,  like  so  many 
commentators,  utter  clouds  of  smoke  in  honour  of 
Shakspeare.  These  I  forbear  lo  relate,  lest  my  read- 
en  should  not  be  as  curious  in  these  matters  as  my- 
self. SuRice  it  to  say,  the  neighbours,  one  and  all, 
about  Eastcheap,  believe  that  Falstaff  and  his  merry 
crew  actoally  lived  and  revelled  there.  Nay,  there 
are  several  legendary  anecdotes  concerning  him  still 
extant  among  tlie  oldest  frequenters  of  the  Mason's 
Anns,  which  they  give  as  transmitted  down  from 
their  forefathers;  and  Mr  M'Kash,  an  Irish  hair- 
dresser, whose  shop  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Boar's  Head,  has  several  dry  jokes  of  Fat  Jack's,  not 
laid  down  in  the  books,  with  which  he  makes  his  cus- 
tomers ready  to  die  of  laughter. 

I  now  turned  to  my  friend  the  sexton  to  make 
some  further  inquiries,  but  I  found  him  sunk  in  pen- 
sive meditatiou.  His  head  had  declined  a  little  on 
one  aide ;  a  deep  sigh  heaved  from  the  very  bottom  of 
bis  stomach;  and,  though  I  could  not  see  a  tear 
trembfii^  in  his  eye,  yet  a  moisture  was  evidently 
stealing  from  a  comer  of  his  mouth.  I  followed  the 
directioa  of  his  eye  through  the  door  which  stood 
open,  and  found  it  fixed  wistfully  on  the  savoury 
breast  of  lamb,  roasting  in  dripping  richness  before 
the  fire. 

I  now  called  to  mind  that,  in  the  eagerness  of  my 
recondite  investigation,  I  was  keeping  the  poor  man 
Gnom  bis  dinner.  My  bowels  yearned  with  sympathy, 
and,  putting  in  his  hand  a  small  token  of  my  grati- 
tude and  goodwill,  I  departed,  with  a  hearty  bene- 
(Sction  on  him,  Dame  Iloneyball,  and  the  Parish 
dub  of  Crooked-lane; — not  forgetting  my  shabby 
bat  senlentioos  friend,  in  the  oil-doth  hat  and  copper 


Thus  have  I  given  a  "  tedious  brief"  account  of 
this  interesting  research,  for  which,  if  it  prove  too 
short  and  unsatisfactory,  I  can  only  plead  my  inexpe- 
rience in  this  branch  of  literature,  so  deservedly  po- 
pular  at  the  present  day.  I  am  aware  that  a  more 
skiliul  illustrator  of  the  immortal  bard  would  have 
swdled  the  materials  I  have  touched  upon,  to  a  good 
merchantable  bulk;  comprising  the  biographies  of 
Williara  W'alvorlh,  Jack  Straw,  and  Robert  Preston; 
nae  notice  of  the  eminent  iislmiongers  of  St  Mi- 
chad's;  the  history  of  Eastcheap,  great  and  little; 
prime  anecdotes  of  Dame  Iloneyball,  and  her  pretty 
daagfaler,  whom  I  have  not  even  mentioned ;  to  say 
iMhing  of  a  damsel  tending  the  breast  of  lamb  (and 
wham,  by  the  way,  I  remarked  to  be  a  comely  lass, 
vilh  a  neat  foot  and  ankle)— the  whole  enlivened  by 
fla  riats  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  illuminated  by  the  great 
In  af  London. 

Al  this  I  leave,  as  a  rich  mine,  to  be  worked  by 
icommenlators;  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing  the 


tobacco-box,  and  the  "  parcel-gilt  goblet,"  which  I 
have  thus  brought  to  light,  the  subjects  of  future  en- 
gravings, and  almost  as  fruitful  of  voluminous  disser- 
tations and  disputes  as  the  shield  of  Achilles,  or  the 
far-fomed  Portland  vase. 


THE  MUTABU.ITY  OF  LITERATURE. 

A  GOLLOQUT  IN  WISTSIMSTEB  ABBET. 

I  know  thai  an  beneath  the  moon  decays. 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  bronght. 
In  lime's  great  periods  shall  rcimm  to  nought. 

I  l^now  dial  all  the  muse's  heavenly  layes.- 
With  toil  of  sprite  which  are  so  dearly  bought. 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 

Tbat  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  mere  praise. 

Dhudiiono  of  Hawtboindin. 

There  are  certain  half-dreaming  moods  of  mind, 
in  which  we  naturally  steal  away  from  noise  and 
glare,  and  seek  some  quiet  haunt,  where  we  may  in- 
dulge our  reveries  and  build  our  air  castles  undisturb- 
ed. In  such  a  mood  I  was  loitering  about  the  old 
grey  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  enjoying  that 
luxury  of  wandering  thought  which  one  is  apt  to  di- 
gnify with  the  name  of  reflection ;  when  suddenly  an 
irruption  of  madcap  boys  from  Westminster  School, 
playing  at  foot-ball,  broke  in  upon  the  monastic  still- 
ness of  the  place,  making  the  vaulted  passages  and 
mouldering  tomte  echo  with  tlieir  merriment.  I 
sought  to  take  refuge  from  their  noise  by  penetrating 
still  deeper  into  the  solitudes  of  the  pile,  and  applied 
to  one  of  the  vergers  for  admission  to  the  library.  He 
conducted  me  through  a  portal  rich  with  the  crum- 
bling sculpture  of  former  ages,  which  opened  upon  a 
gloomy  passage  leading  to  the  chapter-house  and  the 
chamber  in  which  doomsday  book  is  deposited.  Just 
within  the  passage  is  a  small  door  on  the  left  To 
this  the  verger  applied  a  key;  it  was  double  locked, 
and  opened  with  some  difficulty,  as  if  seldom  used. 
We  now  ascended  a  dark  narrow  staircase,  and, 
passmg  through  a  second  door,  entered  the  library. 

I  found  myself  in  a  lofty  antique  hall,  the  roof  sup- 
ported by  massive  joists  of  old  Englbh  oak.  It  was 
soberly  lighted  by  a  row  of  gothic  windows  at  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  floor,  and  which  apparently 
opened  upon  the  roofs  of  the  cloisters.  An  ancient 
picture  of  some  reverend  dignitary  of  tlie  church  in 
his  robes  hung  over  the  fire-place.  Around  the  hall 
and  in  a  small  gallery  were  the  books,  arranged  in 
carved  oaken  cases.  They  consisted  principally  of  old 
polemical  writers,  and  were  much  more  worn  by  time 
than  use.  In  the  centre  of  the  library  was  a  solitary 
table  with  two  or  tliree  books  on  it,  an  inkstand  with- 
out ink,  and  a  few  pens  parched  by  long  disuse.  The 
place  seemed  fitted  for  quiet  study  and  profound  me- 
ditation. It  was  buried  deep  among  the  massive  walls 
of  the  abbey,  and  shut  up  from  the  timiult  of  the 
world.    I  could  only  hear  now  and  then  the  shoots 
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of  the  schwd-boys  fainUy  gwellingflrointhe  doistera, 
and  the  sound  of  a  bell  tolling  for  prayers,  that  edio- 
ed  soberly  along  the  roob  of  the  abbey.  By  degrees 
the  shouts  of  merriment  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
at  length  died  away.  The  bell  ceased  to  toll,  and  a 
profound  silence  reigned  through  the  dusky  hall. 

I  had  taken  down  a  little  thick  quarto,  curiously 
bound  in  parchment,  with  brass  clasps,  and  sealed 
myself  at  the  table  in'a  venerable  elbow-chair.  In- 
stead of  reading,  however,  I  was  beguiled  by  the 
solemn  monastic  air,  and  lifeless  quiet  of  the  place, 
into  a  train  of  musing.  As  I  looked  around  upon  the 
old  volumes  in  their  mouldering  covers,  (lius  ranged 
on  the  shelves,  and  apparently  never  disturbed  in 
their  repose,  I  could  not  but  consider  the  library  a 
kind  of  literary  catacomb,  where  authors,  like  mum- 
mies, are  piously  entombed,  and  left  to  Uacken  and 
moulder  in  dusty  oblivion. 

How  much,  thought  I,  has  each  of  these  volumes, 
now  thrust  aside  with  such  indifference,  cost  some 
aching  head !  how  many  weary  days !  how  many 
sleepless  nights !  How  have  their  authors  buried 
themselves  in  the  solitude  of  cells  and  cloisters;  shut 
themselves  up  from  the  face  of  man,  and  the  still 
more  blessed  face  of  nature ;  and  devoted  themselves 
to  painful  research  and  intense  reflection !  And  all 
for  what?  to  occupy  an  inch  of  dusty  shelf— to  have 
the  title  of  their  works  read  now  and  then  in  a  future 
age,  by  some  drowsy  churchman  or  casual  straggler 
like  myself;  and  in  another  age  to  be  lost,  even  to  re- 
membrance. Such  is  the  amount  of  this  boasted  im- 
mortality. A  mere  temporary  rumour,  a  local  sound; 
like  the  tone  of  that  bell  which  has  just  tolled  among 
these  towers,  filling  the  ear  for  a  moment— lingering 
transiently  in  echo— and  then  passing  away  like  a 
thing  that  was  not ! 

While  I  sat  half  mormuring,  half  mediuting  these 
unprofitable  speculations,  with  my  head  resting  on 
my  hand,  I  was  thrumming  with  the  other  hand 
upon  the  quarto,  until  I  accidentally  loosened  the 
clasps;  when,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  the  little 
book  gave  two  or  three  yawns,  like  one  awaking  from 
a  deep  sleep  :  then  a  husky  hem;  and  at  length  began 
to  talk.  At  first  its  voice  was  very  hoarse  and  broken, 
being  much  troubled  by  a  cobweb  which  some  stu- 
dious spider  had  woven  across  it ;  and  having  probably 
contracted  a  cold  from  long  exi)08ure  to  the  chills  and 
damps  of  the  abbey.  •  In  a  short  time,  however,  it 
became  more  distinct,  and  I  soon  found  it  an  ex- 
ceedingly fluent  conversable  little  tome.  Jts  language, 
to  be  sure,  was  rather  quaint  and  obsolete,  and  its 
pronunciation,  what,  in  the  present  day,  would  be 
deemed  barbarous ;  but  I  shall  endeavour,  as  for  as  I 
am  able,  to  render  it  in  modem  parlance. 

It  began  with  railings  about  the  neglect  of  the  world 
— about  merit  being  suffered  to  languish  in  obscurity, 
and  other  such  common-place  topics  of  literary  repin- 
ing, and  complained  bitterly  that  it  had  not  been 
opened  for  more  than  two  centuries.  That  the  dean 
only  looked  now  and  then  into  the  library,  sometimes 


took  down  a  volume  or  two,  trifled  with  them  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  returned  them  to  their  shelves. 
"  What  a  plague  do  they  mean, "  said  the  little 
quarto,  which  I  began  to  perceive  was  somewhat 
choleric, "  what  a  plague  do  they  mean  by  keepmg 
several  thousand  volumes  of  us  shut  up  here,  and 
watched  by  a  set  of  old  vergers,  like  so  many  beauties 
in  a  harem,  merely  to  be  looked  at  now  and  then  by 
the  dean  ?  Books  were  written  to  give  pleasure  and 
to  be  enjoyed;  and  I  would  have  a  rule  passed  that  the 
dean  should  pay  each  of  us  a  visit  at  least  once  a  year; 
or  if  he  is  not  equal  to  the  task,  let  them  once  in  a 
while  turn  loose  the  whole  school  of  Westminster 
among  us,  that  at  any  rate  we  may  now  and  then  have 
an  airing. " 

"SofUy,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  I,  "yon  are 
not  aware  how  much  better  yon  are  off  than  most 
books  of  your  generation.  By  being  stored  away  in 
this  ancient  library,  you  are  like  the  treasured  re- 
mains of  those  saints  and  monarchs  which  lie  enshrin- 
ed in  the  adjoining  chapels ;  while  the  remains  of  their 
contemporary  mortals,  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  have  long  since  returned  to  dust." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  little  tome,  rufQing  his  leaves  and 
looking  big,  "  I  was  written  for  all  the  world,  not  fi>r 
the  bookworms  of  an  abbey.  I  was  intended  to  cir- 
culate from  hand  to  hand,  like  other  great  contem- 
porary works;  but  here  have  I  been  clasped  up  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  might  have  silently 
fallen  a  prey  to  these  worms  that  are  playing  the  very 
vengeance  with  my  intestines,  if  you  had  not  by 
chance  given  me  an  opportunity  of  uttering  a  few 
last  words  before  I  go  to  pieces." 

"  My  good  friend,"  rejoined  I,  "  had  you  been  left 
to  the  circulation  of  whidi  yon  speak,  yon  would  long 
ere  this  have  been  no  more.  To  judge  from  yonr 
physiognomy,  you  are  now  well  stricken  in  years : 
very  few  of  your  contemporaries  can  be  at  present  in 
existence ;  and  those  few  owe  their  longevity  to  being 
immured  like  yourself  in  old  libraries;  which,  suffer 
me  to  add,  instead  of  likening  to  harems,  yon  might 
more  properly  and  gratefully  have  compared  to  those 
infirmaries  attached  to  religions  establishments,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  old  and  decrepit,  and  where,  by 
quiet  fostering  and  no  employment,  they  often  endure 
to  an  amazingly  good-for-nothing  old  age.  You  talk 
of  your  contemporaries  as  if  in  drcnlalion — where  do 
we  meet  with  their  works?  what  do  we  hear  of  Ro- 
bert Groteste,  of  Lincoln  ?  No  one  could  have  toiled 
harder  than  he  for  immortality.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  nearly  two  hundred  volumes.  He  built,  as 
it  were,  a  pyramid  of  books  to  perpetuate  his  name : 
but,  alas !  the  pyramid  has  long  since  foUen,  and  only 
a  few  fragments  are  scattered  in  various  liln-aries, 
where  they  are  scarcely  disturbed  even  by  the  anti- 
quarian. What  do  we  hear  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
the  historian,  antiquary,  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
poet?  He  declined  two  bishoprics,  that  he  might 
shut  himself  up  and  write  for  posterity;  but  posterity 
never  inquires  after  his  labours.    What  of  Henry  of 
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HandiigdoD,  who,  besides  a  learned  history  of  Eng- 
land, Tirrote  a  treatise  on  the  contempt  of  Ute  world, 
vrbidi  the  world  has  rcTenged  by  forgetting  him? 
What  is  quoted  of  Joseph  of  Exeter,  styled  the  mi- 
rade  of  his  age  in  classical  composition  ?  Of  his  three 
great  heroic  poems  one  is  lost  for  ever,  excepting  a 
mere  fragment ;  the  otliers  are  known  only  to  a  few 
of  the  curious  in  literature;  and  as  to  his  love  verses 
and  epigrams,  they  have  entirely  disappeared.  What 
b  in  current  use  of  John  Wallis,  the  Franciscan,  who 
acquired  the  name  of  the  tree  of  life?  Of  William 
of  Halmsbury ; — of  Suneon  of  Durham ; — of  Benedict 
of  Peterborough; — of  John  Hanvill  of  St  Albans;— 
of " 

"  Prithee,  friend,"  cried  the  qaarto,  in  a  testy  tone, 
"bow  old  do  you  think  me  ?  You  are  talking  of  au- 
thors that  lived  long  before  my  time,  and  wrote  eitlier 
in  Latin  or  French,  so  that  they  in  a  manner  expa- 
triated themselves,  and  deserved  to  be  forgotten;  ■ 
but  I,  sir,  was  ushered  into  the  world  from  the  press 
of  the  renowned  Whykyn  de  Worde.  I  was  written 
in  my  own  native  tongue  at  a  time  when  the  lan- 
guage had  become  fixed ;  and  indeed  I  was  consi- 
dered a  model  of  pure  and  elegant  English." 

(I  should  observe  that  these  remarks  were  couched 
in  such  intolerably  antiquated  terms,  that  I  have  in- 
finite difficulty  in  rendering  them  into  modern  phra- 
seology.) 

"  I  cry  your  mercy,"  said  I,  "  for  mistaking  your 
age;  bat  it  matters  little :  almost  all  the  writers  of 
your  time  have  likewise  passed  into  forgetfulness;  and 
De  Worde's  publications  are  mere  literary  rarities 
among  book-collectors.  The  purity  and  stability  of 
language,  too,  on  which  you  found  your  claims  to 
peqietuity,  have  been  the  fallacious  dependance  of 
authors  of  every  age,  even  back  to  the  limes  of  the 
worthy  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote  his  history 
in  rhymes  of  mongrel  Saxon.*  Even  now  many  talk 
of  Spenser's  '  well  of  pure  English  undefiled,'  as  if 
the  language  ever  sprang  from  a  well  or  fountain 
bead,  and  was  not  rather  a  mere  confluence  of  various 
tongues,  perpetually  subject  to  changes  and  inter- 
naxUires.  It  is  this  which  has  made  English  litera- 
Inie  so  extremely  mutable,  and  the  reputation  built 
ii|na  it  so  fleeting.  Unless  thought  can  be  com- 
niued  to  something  more  permanent  and  unchange- 
able than  such  a  medium,  even  thought  must  share 

•  M  Latin  and  French  bath  nuny  loiieraiae  wittes  had  great 
a^  to  endile.  and  haTc  many  noble  thingea  fnliitde,  but  certcs 
Mm  ken  aome  that  speaken  their  pouye  in  French,  of  which 
llHte  fte  ftendimcn  liaTe  as  good  a  (mtasye  as  we  have  in 
;  of  Frenchmen's  BngUshc— £Jkou«er'«  TetCament  of 

,  in  his  Chronicle,  observes.  "Afterwards,  also,  by 

Ittarell  otGelfry  chancer  and  of  John  Gowre,  in  the  time 

I  Ibe  Second,  and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John 

^  Boake  of  Berrie,  our  said  tooag  was  brought  lo  an  excel- 

,  notwithstanding  that  it  never  came  unto  the  tyi>e  of 

I  natO  the  tlmeof  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  in  John  Jewell, 

ftttmm,  Jolm  Foi,  and  sundrie  learned  and  excellent 

nlWIr  accgoipUsbed  the  omatnre  of  the  same,  to  their 

I  anl  imnortat  commendation." 


the  &te  of  every  thii^  else,  and  fall  mto  decay.  This 
should  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  vanity  and  exulta- 
tion of  the  most  popular  writer.  He  finds  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  has  embarked  Iiis  fame  gradually 
altering,  and  subject  to  the  dilapidations  of  time  and 
the  caprice  of  fashion.  He  looks  back  and  beholds 
the  early  authors  of  his  country,  once  the  favourites 
of  their  day,  supplanted  by  modern  writers.  A  few 
short  ages  have  covered  them  with  obscurity,  and 
their  merits  can  only  be  relished  by  the  quaint  taste 
of  the  bookworm.  And  such,  he  anticipates,  will  be 
the  fate  of  his  own  work,  which,  however  it  may  be 
admired  in  its  day,  and  held  up  as  a  model  of  purity, 
will  in  the  course  of  years  grow  antiquated  and  ob- 
solete; until  it  shall  become  almost  as  unintelligible 
in  its  native  land  as  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  or  one  of 
those  Runic  inscriptions  said  to  exist  m  the  deserts  of 
Tartary.  I  declare,"  added  I,  with  some  emotion, 
"  when  I  contemplate  a  modem  library,  filled  wilh 
new  works,  in  all  the  bravery  of  rich  gilding  and 
binding,  I  feel  disposed  to  sit  tlown  and  weep ;  like 
the  good  Xerxes,  when  he  surveyed  his  army,  prank- 
ed out  in  all  the  splendour  of  military  array,  and  re- 
flected that  in  one  hundred  years  not  one  of  them 
would  be  in  existence !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  the  little  quarto,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
"I  see  how  it  is;  these  modern  scribblers  have  su- 
perseded all  the  good  old  authors.  I  suppose  nothing 
is  read  now-a-days  but  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia, 
Sackville's  stately  plays,  and  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
or  the  fine-spun  euphuisms  of  the '  unparalleled  John 
Lyiy.' " 

"There  you  are  again  mistaken,"  said  I;  "the 
writers  whom  you  suppose  in  vogue,  because  they 
happened  to  be  so  when  yon  were  last  in  circulation, 
have  long  since  had  theu-  day.  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
Arcadia,  the  immortality  of  which  was  so  fondly  pre- 
dicted by  his  admirers, '  and  which,  in  truth,  is  full  of 
noble  thoughts,  delicate  images,  and  graceful  turns 
of  language,  is  now  scarcely  ever  mentioned.  Sack- 
ville  has  strutted  into  obscurity ;  and  evenLyly,  though 
his  writings  were  once  the  delight  of  a  court,  and  ap- 
parently perpetuated  by  a  proverb,  is  now  scarcely 
known  even  by  name.  A  whole  crowd  of  authors 
who  wrote  and  wrangled  at  the  time,  have  likewise 
gone  down,  with  all  their  writings  and  their  contro- 
versies. Wave  after  wave  of  succeeding  literature 
lias  rolled  over  them,  until  they  are  buried  so  deep, 
that  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  some  industrious 
diver  after  fragments  of  antiquity  brings  up  a  specimen 
for  the  gratification  of  the  curious. 

"  For  my  part,"  I  continued,  "  I  consider  this  mu- 
tability of  language  a  wise  precaution  of  Providoice 

•  Live  ever  sweete  booke ;  the  simple  image  of  his  gentle  witt. 
and  the  golden  pillar  of  his  noWe  courage;  and  ever  notify  unio 
the  work!  that  thy  writer  was  the  secretary  of  eloquence,  the 
breath  of  the  muses,  the  honey  bee  of  the  daintyest  flowers  of  wilt 
and  arte,  the  pith  of  morale  and  intellectual  virtues,  the  arme  ol 
Bellona  in  the  CeW,  the  tonge  of  Suada  in  the  chamber,  the  sprite 
of  Practice  in  esse,  and  the  paragon  of  excellency  in  print. 

Harvey  IHerce't  Supererogation. 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  vorld  at  large,  and  of  authors 
in  particular.  To  reason  from  analogy,  vre  daily 
bebdd  the  varied  and  beautiful  tribes  of  vegetables 
^nging  up,  flourishing,  adorning  the  fields  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  fading  into  dust,  to  make  way 
for  their  successors.  "Were  not  this  Uie  case,  the  fe- 
cundity of  nature  would  be  a  grievance  instead  of  a 
blessing.  The  earth  would  groan  with  ranic  and  ex- 
cessive vegetation,  and  its  surface  become  a  tangled 
wilderness.  In  like  manner  the  works  of  genius  and 
learning  decline,  and  make  way  for  subsequent  pro- 
ductions. Language  gradually  varies,  and  with  it 
fade  away  the  writings  of  authors  who  have  flourish- 
ed their  allotted  time ;  otherwise,  llie  creative  powers 
of  genius  would  overstock  the  world,  and  the  mind 
would  be  completely  bewildered  in  the  endless  mazes 
of  literature.  Formerly  there  were  some  restraints 
on  this  excessive  multiplication.  Works  had  to  be 
transcribed  by  hand,  which  was  a  slow  and  laborious 
(^ration ;  they  were  written  either  on  parchment, 
which  was  expensive,  so  that  one  work  was  often 
erased  to  make  way  for  another;  or  on  papyrus,  which 
was  fragile  and  extremely  perishable.  Authorship 
was  a  limited  and  unprofitable  craft,  pursued  chiefly 
by  monks  in  the  leisure  and  solitude  of  Iheir  cloisters. 
The  accumulation  of  manuscrqtts  was  slow  and  costly, 
and  confined  almost  entirely  to  monasteries.  To 
thesecircumstancesitmay,insome  measure,  be  owing 
that  we  have  not  been  inundated  by  the  intellect  of 
antiquity;  that  the  fountains  of  thought  have  not  been 
broken  a|>,  and  modei-n  genius  drowned  in  the  de- 
luge. But  the  inventions  of  paper  and  the  press  have 
put  an  end  to  all  these  restraints.  They  have  made 
every  one  a  writer,  and  enabled  every  mind  to  pouf 
itself  into  print,  and  diffuse  itself  over  Uie  whole  intel- 
lectual world.  The  consequences  are  alarmmg.  The 
stream  of  literature  has  swollen  into  a  torrent — aug- 
mented into  a  river— expanded  into  a  sea.  A  few 
centuries  since,  five  or  six  hundred  manuscripts  con- 
stituted a  great  library;  but  what  would  you  say  to 
libraries  snch  as  actually  exist,  containing  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  volumes;  legions  of  authors 
at  the  same  time  busy;  and  the  press  going  on  with 
fearfully  increasing  activity,  to  double  and  quadruple 
the  number  ?  Unless  some  unforeseen  mortality  should 
break  out  among  the  progeny  of  the  muse,  now  that 
she  has  become  so  prolific,  I  tremble  for  posterity. 
I  fear  the  mere  fluctuation  of  language  will  not  be 
snfQcient.  Criticism  may  do  much.  It  increases  with 
the  increase  of  literature,  and  resembles  one  of  those 
salutary  checks  on  population  spoken  of  by  economists. 
All  possible  encouragement,  therefore,  should  be  given 
to  the  growth  of  critics,  good  or  bad.  But  I  fear 
all  will  be  in  vain ;  let  criticism  do  what  it  may,  writ- 
ers will  write,  printers  wU  print,  and  the  world  will 
inevitably  be  overstodced  with  good  books.  It  will 
soon  be  the  employment  of  a  lifetime  merely  to  learn 
their  names.  RIany  a  man  of  passable  information, 
at  the  present  day,  reads  scarcely  any  thing  bnt 
reviews;  and  before  long  a  man  of  erudition  will 


be  little  better  than  a  mere  walking  catalogne." 

"  My  very  good  sir,"  said  the  little  quarto,  yawn- 
ing most  drearily  in  my  face,  "  excuse  my  interrupt- 
ing you,  but  I  perceive  you  are  rather  given  to  prose. 
I  would  ask  the  fate  of  an  author  who  was  making 
some  noise  just  as  I  left  the  worid.  His  reputation, 
however,  was  considered  quite  temporary.  The  learn- 
ed shook  their  heads  at  him,  for  he  was  a  poor  half- 
educated  varlet,  that  knew  little  of  Latin,  and  nothing 
of  Greek,  and  had  been  obliged  to  run  Uie  country 
for  deer-stealing.  I  think  his  name  was  Shakspeare. 
I  presume  he  soon  sunk  into  oblivion." 

"  On  tlie  contrary,"  said  I,  "  it  is  owing  to  that 
very  man  that  the  literature  ofl  his  period  has  expe- 
rienced a  duration  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  There  rise  authors  now  and  then, 
who  seem  proof  against  tlie  mutability  of  language, 
because  they  have  rooted  themselves  in  the  unchang- 
ing principles  of  human  nature.  They  are  like  gi- 
gantic trees  that  we  sometimes  see  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream ;  which,  by  (heir  vast  and  deep  roots,  penetrat- 
ing through  the  mere  surface,  and  laying  hold  on  the 
very  foundations  of  the  earth,  preserve  the  soil  around 
them  from  being  swept  away  by  the  ever-flowing 
current,  and  hold  up  many  a  neiglibouring  plant,  and, 
perhaps,  worthless  weed,  to  perpetuity.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Shakspeare,  whom  we  behold  defying  the 
encroachments  of  lime,  retaining  in  modem  use  the 
language  and  literature  of  his  day,  and  giving  dura- 
tion to  many  an  indifferent  auUior,  merely  from  hav- 
ing flourished  in  his  vicinity.  But  even  be,  I  grieve 
to  say,  is  gradually  assuming  the  tint  of  age,  and  his 
whole  form  is  overrun  by  a  profusion  of  commenta- 
tors, who,  like  clambermg  vines  and  creepers,  almost 
bury  (he  noble  plant  that  uphoMs  them." 

Here  the  little  quarto  began  to  heave  his  sides  and 
chuckle,  until  at  lengtli  he  broke  out  in  a  plethoric 
fit  of  laughter  that  had  well  nigh  choked  him,  by 
reason  of  his  excessive  corpulency.  "  Mighty  well ! " 
cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  breath,  "mighty 
well !  and  so  you  would  persuade  me  tliat  the  litera- 
ture of  an  age  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  vagabond 
deer-stealer !  by  a  man  without  learning;  by  a  poet, 
forsootfi— a  poet !  '*  And  here  he  wheezed  forth  an- 
oliier  fit  of  laughter. 

I  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  nettled  at  this  rude- 
ness, which  however  I  pardoned  on  account  of  his 
having  flourished  in  a  less  polislied  age.  I  determin- 
ed, nevertheless,  not  to  give  up  my  point. 

"Yes,"  resumed  I,  positively,  "a  poet;  for  of  all 
writers  he  has  the  best  chance  for  immortality. 
Others  may  write  from  the  head,  but  he  writes  from 
the  heart,  and  the  heart  will  always  understand  him. 
He  is  the  faithful  pouilrayer  of  nature,  whose  fea- 
tures are  always  the  same,  and  always  interesting. 
Prose  writers  are  voluminous  and  unwieldy;  their 
pages  are  crowded  with  common-places,  and  theu: 
thoughts  expanded  into  tediousness.  But  with  the 
true  poet  every  thing  is  terse,  touching,  or  brilliant. 
He  gives  the  choicest  thoughts  in  the  choicest  Ian- 
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go^e.  He  illustrates  them  by  every  thing  that  he 
gees  aiost  striking  in  natare  and  art.  He  enriches 
Ibera  by  pictures  of  human  life,  soch  as  it  is  passing 
befsre  him.  His  writings,  therefore,  contain  the  spirit, 
the  aroma,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  They  are  casicets  which  enclose 
within  a  small  compass  the  wealth  of  the  language — 
its  bmily  jewels,  which  are  thus  transmitted  in  a 
portable  form  to  posterity.  The  setting  may  occa- 
sioaally  be  antiquated,  and  require  now  and  then  to 
be  renewed,  as  in  the  case  of  Chaucer;  but  the  bril- 
liancy and  intrinsic  value  of  the  gems  continue  un- 
altered. Cast  a  look  back  over  the  long  reach  of  li- 
terary history.  What  vast  valleys  of  dolness,  filled 
with  monkish  legends  and  academical  controversies! 
what  bogs  of  theological  speculations !  what  dreary 
wastes  of  metaphysics !  Here  and  there  only  do  we 
behold  the  heaven-illumined  bards,  elevated  like  bea- 
cons on  their  widely-separate  heights,  to  transmit  the 
pore  li^t  of  poetical  intelligence  flvm  age  to  age." ' 
I  was  just  about  to  launch  Ibrth  into  eulogiums 
upon  the  poets  of  the  day,  when  the  sudden  opening 
of  the  door  caused  me  to  turn  my  head.  It  was  the 
verger,  who  came  to  inform  me  that  it  was  time  to 
dose  the  library.  I  sought  to  have  a  parting  word 
with  the  quarto,  but  the  worthy  little  tome  was  silent; 
the  daspe  were  dosed;-  and  it  looked  perfectly  un- 
conscions  of  all  that  had  passed.  I  have  been  to  the 
library  two  or  three  times  since,  and  have  endea- 
voored  to  draw  it  into  fiirther  conversation,  but  in 
vain;  and  whether  all  this  rambling  colloquy  actually 
took  place,  or  whether  it  was  another  of  those  odd 
day-dreams  to  which  I  am  subject,  I  have  never  to 
tins  moment  been  able  to  discover. 


RURAL  FUNERALS. 


IleK's  a  tew  flowcra !  but  about  midnight  mere : 
The  iMrta  Oiat  bare  on  them  cokl  dew  a'  tbe  night 

Are  (trewings  fitt'st  for  gravea 

Too  were  as  flowen  now  nither'd ;  even  so- 
Tbcse  beiUeis  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strow. 

CVMBEUNE. 

Amokg  the  beanlifbl  and  simple-hearted  customs 
of  mral  life  which  still  linger  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, are  those  of  strewing  flowers  before  the  fune- 
nlf,  and  {^anting  them  at  the  graves,  of  departed 

•  Thorow  earth  and  waters  deepe. 

The  pen  bjr  skill  doth  passe : 
And  featir  nyps  the  worides  abuse, 

And  shoes  us  in  aglasae, 
Tbe  vertu  and  the  vice 

Of  erery  wight  alrve  s 
The  hooer  comb  that  bee  doth  make 

b  Dot  so  sweet  In  hfre, 
A*  ate  the  goMcn  teres 

That  drop  tmrn  poet's  liead ! 
Whldi  doth  sunnount  our  common  taike 

As  ISuT«  asdroMdoth  lead. 

Ckurehtjard. 


friends.  These,  it  is  said,  are  the  remains  of  some  of 
tlie  rites  of  the  primitive  church ;  bat  they  are  of  still 
higher  antiquity,  liaving  been  observed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  frequently  mentioned  by 
their  writers,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  spontaneous 
tributes  of  unlettered  affection,  originating,  long  be- 
fore art  had  tasked  itself  to  modulate  sorrow  into 
song,  or  story  it  on  the  monument..  They  are  now 
only  to  be  met  witliin  the  most  distant  and  retired 
places  of  the  kingdom,  where  fashion  and  innovation 
have  not  been  able  to.  throng  in,  and  trample  out  all 
the  curious  and  interesting  traces  of  the  olden  time. 

In  Glamorganshire,  we  are  told,  the  bed  whereon 
thecorpse  lies  is  covered  with  flowers,  a  custom  alluded 
to  in  one  of  the  wild  and  plaintive  ditlies  of  Ophelia : 

white  his  shroud  as  the  moimtain  snow, 

Ijarded  all  with  sweet  llowers ; 
Which  be-wept  to  the  grave  did  go. 

With  true  love  showers. 

There  is  also  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful  rite  ob- 
served in  some  of  tbe  remote  villages  of  the  south,  at 
the  fiineral  of  a  female  who  has  died  young  and  un- 
married. A  chaplet  of  white  flowers  is  borne  before 
the  corpse  by  a  young  girl  nearest  in  age,  size,  and 
resemblance,  and  Ls  afterwards  hung  up  in  tlie  church 
over  the  accustomed  seat  of  the  deceased.  The  dup- 
lets are  sometimes. made  of  white  paper,  in  imitation 
of  flowers,  and  inside  of  them  is  generally  a  pair  of 
white  gloves.  Tliey  are  intended  as  emblems  of  the 
purity  of  the  deceased,  and  the  crown  of  glory  which 
she  has  received  in  heaven. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave  with  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymas :  a  kind  of  triumph,  "  to  shew,"  says  Bourne, 
''that  Uiey  have  finished  their  course  with  joy,  and 
are  become  conquerors."  This,  I  am  informed,  is 
observed  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  particular- 
ly in  Northumberland,  and  it  has  a  pleasing  though 
melancholy  effect,  to  hear,  of  a  still  evening,  in  some 
lonely  country  scene,  the  mournful  melody  of  a  fu- 
neral dii^e  swelling  from  a  distance,  and  to  see  the 
train  slowly  moving  along  the  landscape. 

Thus,  thus,  and  thus,  we  compass  round 
Thy  harmlesse  and  unhannted  giwuid. 
And  as  we  sing  thy  dirge,  wc  will 

ThedatTodUl 
And  other  flowers  by  upon 
The  altar  of  our  Iotc,  thy  stone. 

Herrick. 

There  is  also  a  solemn  respect  paid  by  the  traveller 
to  the  passing  funeral  in  these  sequestered  places;  for 
such  spectades,  occurring  among  the  quiet  abodes 
of  nature,  sink  deep  into  tbe  soul.  As  the  mourning 
train  approaches,  he  pauses,  uncovered,  to  let  it  go 
by;  he  then  follows  silently  in  the  rear;  sometimes 
quite  to  the  grave,  at  other  times  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  and,  having  paid  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
deceased,  turns  and  resumes  his  journey. 

The  rich  vein  of  melancholy  which  runs  through 
the  English  character,  and  gives  it  some  of  its  most 
touching  and  ennobling  graces,  Ls  finely  evidenced  in 
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these  pathetic  customs,  and  in  tiie  solicitude  shown 
by  the  common  people  for  an  honoured  and  a  peace- 
ful grave.  The  humblest  peasant,  whatever  may  be 
his  lowly  lot  while  living,  is  anxious  that  some  little 
respect  may  be  paid  to  his  remains.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  describing  the  "faire  and  happy  milk- 
maid," observes,  "  ihus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care 
is,  that  she  may  die  in  the  spring  tinte,  to  have  store 
of  flowers  stucke  upon  her  winding-sheet."  The 
poets,  too,  who  always  breathe  the  feeling  of  a  nation, 
continually  advert  to  this  fond  solicitude  about  the 
grave.  In  "The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  there  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  kind, 
describing  the  capricious  melancholy  of  a  broken- 
hearted girl : 

when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  ftiU  of  flowers,  she,  with  a  sigh,  will  tell 
Her  servants,  what  a  preUy  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in ;  and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  'em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 

The  custom  of  decorating  graves  was  once  univer- 
sally prevalent :  osiers  were  carefully  bent  over  them 
to  keep  the  turf  uninjured,  and  about  them  were 
planted  evergreens  and  flowers.  "  We  adorn  their 
graves,"  says  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  "  with  flowers 
and  redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the  life  of  man, 
which  has  been  compared  in  Holy  Scriptures  to  those 
bding  beauties,  whose  roots  being  buried  in  disho- 
nour, rise  again  in  glory."  This  usage  has  now  be- 
come extremely  rare  in  England;  but  it  may  still 
be  met  with  in  the  churchyards  of  retired  villages, 
among  the  Welsh  mountains ;  and  I  recollect  an 
instance  of  it  at  the  small  town  of  Rutlien,  which 
Ues  at  the  bead  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clewyd.  I 
have  been  told  also  by  a  friend,  who  was  present  at 
the  funeral  of  a  young  girl  in  Glamorganshire,  that 
the  female  attendants  had  their  aprons  full  of  flowers, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  body  was  interred,  they  stuck 
about  tlie  grave. 

He  noticed  several  graves  which  had  been  decorat- 
ed in  the  same  manner.  As  the  flowers  had  been 
merely  stuck  in  tlie  ground,  and  not  planted,  they 
had  soon  williered  and  might  be  seen  in  various 
states  of  decay;  some  drooping,  others  quite  perished. 
They  were  aflerwards  to  be  supplanted  by  holly, 
rosemary,  and  other  evergreens;  which  on  some 
graves  had  grown  to  great  luxuriance,  and  oversha- 
dowed the  tombstones. 

There  was  formerly  a  melancholy  fancifulness  in 
the  arrangement  of  these  rustic  offerings,  that  had 
something  in  it  truly  poetical.  The  rose  was  some- 
times blended  with  tlte  lily,  to  form  a  general  emblem 
of  frail  mortality.  "  This  sweet  flower,"  said  Evelyn, 
'■'■  borne  on  a  branch  set  with'  thorns,  and  accompa- 
nied with  the  lily,  are  natural  hieroglypliics  of  our  fu- 
gitive, umbratile,  anxious,  and  transitory  life,  which, 
making  so  fair  a  show  for  a  time,  is  not  yet  without 
its  thorns  and  crosses."  The  nature  and  colour  of 
the  flowers,  and  of  the  ribands  with  which  they  were 
tied,  bad  often  a  particular  reference  to  the  qualities 


at  story  of  the  deceased,  or  were  expressive  of  the 
feeluigs  of  the  mourner.  In  an  old  poem,  entitled 
"  Gorydon's  Doleful  Knell,"  a  lover  specifies  the  de- 
corations he  intends  to  use : 

A  garland  shall  be  framed 

By  art  and  nature's  skill, 
Otsondry-colomed  flowen. 

In  token  of  good-will. 

And  sundry-colour'd  riband* 

On  it  I  will  bestow; 
Bat  chiefly  blaoke  and  yellowe 

With  her  lo  grave  shall  go. 

I'll  deck  her  tomb  with  flowers, 

The  rarest  ever  seen  ,• 
And  with  my  tears  as  showers, 

I'll  keep  them  fresh  and  green. 

The  white  rose,  we  are  told,  was  planted  at  the 
grave  of  a  virgin;  her  chaplet  was  tied  with  white 
ribands,  in  token  of  her  spotless  innocence;  though 
sometimes  black  ribands  were  intermingled,  to  be- 
speak the  grief  of  the  survivors.  The  red  rose  was  oc- 
casionally used  in  remembrance  of  such  as  had  been 
remarkable  for  benevolence;  but  roses  in  general 
were  appropriated  to  the  graves  of  lovers.  Evelyn  tells 
us  that  the  custom  was  not  altogether  extinct  in  his 
time,  near  his  dwelling  in  the  country  of  Surrey, 
"where  the  maidens  yearly  planted  and  decked  the 
graves  of  their  defunct  sweethearts  with  rose-bushes." 
And  Camden  likewise  remarks,  in  his  Britannia  : 
"  Here  is  also  a  certain  custom,  observed  time  oat  of 
mind,  of  planting  rose-trees  upon  the  graves,  especial- 
ly by  the  young  men  and  ihaids  who  have  lost  tlieir 
loves;  so  that  this  churchyard  is  now  full  of  them." 

When  the  deceased  had  been  unhappy  in  their 
loves,  emblems  of  a  more  gloomy  character  were 
used,  such  as  the  yew  and  cypress,  and  if  flowers 
were  strewn,  tliey  were  of  the  most  melancholy  co- 
lours. Thus,  in  poems  by  Thomas  Stanley,  Esq. 
(published  in  4651 )  is  the  following  stanza : 

Tet  strew 
Upon  my  dismal  grave 
Such  olTerings  as  you  have. 

Forsaken  cypresse  and  sad  yewe; 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth 
Or  growth  from  such  unhappy  earth. 

In  "The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  a  patlietic  little  air  is 
introduced,  illustrative  of  this  mode  of  decorating 
the  funerals  of  females  who  had  been  disappointed  in 

love : 

Lay  a  garland  on  my  heane 

or  the  dismall  yew. 
Maidens,  willow  branches  wear, 
tiay  1  died  true. 

My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm. 

From  my  hour  of  birth ; 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

IJgbUy,  gentle  earth. 

The  natural  effect  of  sorrow  over  the  dead  is  to 
reline  and  elevate  the  mind;  and  we  have  a  proof  of 
it  in  the  purity  of  sentiment  and  the  unaffected  ele- 
gance of  thought  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  these 
funeral  observances.    Thus,  it  was  an  e^)ecial  pre- 
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cantioD,  that  none  bat  sweet-scented  evergreens  and 
flowers  should  be  employed.  The  intention  seems 
to  have  been  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  tomb,  to 
beguile  the  mind  from  brooding  over  the  disgraces  of 
perishing  mortality,  and  to  associate  tlie  memory  of 
the  deceased  with  the  most  delicate  and  beauliful  ob- 
jects in  nature.  There  is  a  dismal  process  going  on 
in  the  grave,  ere  dust  can  return  to  its  kindred  dust, 
which  tlte  imagination  shrinks  from  contemplating; 
and  we  seek  still  to  think  of  the  form  we  have  loved, 
with  those  refined  associations  which  it  awakened 
when  blooming  before  us  in  youth  and  beanty.  ' '  Lay 
ber  i'  the  earlli,"  says  Laertes,  of  his  virgin  sister, 

And  (ran  her  fair  and  unpolluted  fleah 
Marvlotetoapring! 

Herrick,  also,  in  his  "  Dirge  of  Jephtha,"  pours 
f6nh  a  fragrant  flow  of  poetical  thought  and  image, 
which  in  a  manner  embalms  the  dead  in  the  recol- 
lections of  the  living. 

sleep  in  thy  peace,  thy  bed  or  spice, 

And  make  this  place  all  Paradise : 

Ma;  (weela  grow  here !  and  smoke  from  hence 

Fat  frankincense. 
Let  balme  and  cassia  send  their  scent 
From  ont  Ihy  maiden  monument 


May  all  shie  maMs  at  wonted  hours 

Come  brth  to  strew  thy  tombe  with  flowers! 

May  Tirgins.  when  they  come  to  mourn. 

Hale  incense  bum 
Upon  thine  al(ar !  then  retarn 
And  leave  thee  sleeping  in  thine  urn. 

I  might  crowd  my  pages  with  extracts  from  the 
older  Briliiih  poets,  who  wrote  when  these  riles  were 
more  prevalent,  and  delighted  frequently  to  allude  to 
than ;  but  I  have  already  quoted  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  giving  a  pas- 
sage from  Shakspeare,  even  though  it  should  appear 
trite;  which  illustrates  the  emblematical  meaning 
often  conveyed  in  these  floral  tributes;  and  at  the 
same  time  possesses  that  magic  of  language  and  appo- 
sileness  of  imagery  for  which  he  stands  pre-eminent. 

With  fairest  flowers, 
WhiU  sammer  last,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
III  sweeten  thy  sad  grave ;  thou  shall  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  aznred  harebell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine  :  wliom  not  to  slander. 
Outsweelen'd  not  Ihy  breath. 

There  is  certainly  something  more  affecting  in  these 
prompt  and  spontaneous  orferings  of  nature,  than  in 
the  most  costly  monuments  of  art;  the  hand  strews 
(be  Sower  while  the  heart  is  warm,  and  the  tear 
I^Us  on  the  grave  as  affection  is  binding  the  osier 
round  the  sod;  but  pathos  expires  under  the  slow 
labour  of  the  cliisel,  and  is  chilled  among  the  cold 
eonoeiis  of  scnlptured  marble. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  tliat  a  custom  so  Inily 
decant  and  touching  has  disappeared  from  general 
■te,  and  exists  only  in  the  most  remote  and  insigni- 
tent  vilUges.  Bat  it  seems  as  if  poetical  custom 
ArajfB  abon*  the  walks  of  coltivated  society.   In  pro- 


portion asrpeople  grow  polite,  they  cease  to  be  poet- 
ical. They  talk  of  poetry,  but  they  have  learnt  to 
check  its  free  impulses,  to  distrust  its  sallying  emo- 
tions, and  to  supply  its  most  affecting  and  picturesque 
usages,  by  studied  form  and  pompous  ceremonial. 
Few  pageants  can  be  more  stately  and  frigid  than  an 
English  funeral  in  town.  It  is  made  up  of  show  and 
gloomy  parade;  mourning  carriages,  mourning  lior- 
ses,  mourning  plumes,  and  hireling  mourners,  who 
make  a  mockery  of  grief.  "  There  is  a  grave  di^ed," 
says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  and  a  solemn  mourning,  and 
a  great  talk  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  the 
dales  are  finished,  they  shall  be,  and  they  shall  be 
remembered  no  more."  The  associate  in  the  gay 
and  crowded  city  is  soon  fbt^tten;  the  hurrying  suc- 
cession of  new  intimates  and  new  pleasures  effaces 
him  from  our  minds,  and  the  very  scenes  and  circles 
in  which  he  moved  are  incessantly  fluctuating.  But 
funerals  in  the  country  are  solemnly  impres!>ive.  The 
stroke  of  death  makes  a  wider  s|)ace  in  the  village 
circle,  and  is  an  awful  event  in  the  tranquil  uniform- 
ity of  rural  life.  The  passing  bell  tolls  its  knell  in 
every  ear ;  it  steals  with  its  pervading  melancholy  over 
hill  and  vale,  and  saddens  all  the  landscape. 

The  fixed  and  unchanging  features  of  the  country 
also  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  friend  with  whom 
we  once  enjoyed  them,  who  was  the  companion  of 
our  most  retired  walks,  and  gave  animation  to  every 
lonely  scene.  His  idea  Is  associated  with  every  charm 
of  nature;  we  hear  his  voice  in  the  echo  which  he 
once  delighted  to  awaken;  his  spirit  haunts  the  grove 
which  he  once  frequented ;  we  think  of  him  in  the 
wild  uplend  solitude,  or  amidst  the  pensive  beauty 
of  the  valley.  In  die  freshness  of  joyous  morning, 
we  remember  his  beaming  smiles  and  bounding 
gaiety;  and  when  sober  evening  returns  with  its 
gathering  shadows  and  subduuig  quiet,  we  call  to 
mind  many  a  twilight  hour  of  gentle  talk  and  sweet- 
sonled  melancholy. 

Each  lonely  place  shall  him  restore. 

For  him  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Belov'd  till  life  can  charm  no  more; 

And  moum'd  till  pity's  scUbe  dead. 

Another  cause  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  in  the  country  is,  that  the  grave  is  more  im~ 
mediately  in  sight  of  the  survivors.  They  pass  it  on 
tlieir  way  to  prayer;  it  meets  their  eyes  when  their 
hearts  are  softened  by  the  exercises  of  devotion ;  they 
linger  about  it  on  the  sabbath,  when  the  mind  is 
disengaged  fbom  woridly  cares,  and  most  disposed  to 
turn  aside  from  present  pleasures  and  present  loves, 
and  to  sit  down  among  the  solemn  mementoes  of  the 
past.  In  North  Wales  the  peasantry  kneel  and  pray 
over  the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends  for  several 
Sundays  after  tlie  interment;  and  where  the  tender 
rite  of  strewing  and  planting  flowers  is  still  practised, 
it  is  always  renewed  on  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
other  festivals,  when  the  season  brings  the  compa- 
nion of  former  festivity  more  vividly  to  mind.  It  is 
also  invariably  performed  by  the  nearest  relatives  and 
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friends;  no  menials  nor  hirelings  are  empl<»yed;  and 
if  a  neighbour  yields  assistance,  it  vfould  be  deemed 
an  insult  to  offer  compensation. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  beautiful  rural  custom,  be- 
cause, as  it  is  one  of  the  last,  so  it  is  one  of  the  holiest 
offices  of  love.  The  grave  is  the  oi-deal  of  true  affec- 
tion. It  is  there  that  the  divine  passion  of  the  soul 
manifests  its  superiority  to  tlie  instinctive  impulse  of 
mere  animal  attachment.  The  latter  must  be  conti- 
nually refreshed  and  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  its 
object,  but  the  soul  can  live  on  long  remembrance. 
The  mere  inclinations  of  sense  languish  and  decline 
with  the  charms  which  excited  them,  and  turn  with 
shuddering  disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the 
tomb;  but  it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual  affection 
rises,  purified  from  every  sensual  desire,  and  returns, 
like  a  holy  flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart 
of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  b  the  only  sorrow  from 
which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other  wound 
we  seek  to  heal — every  other  affliction  to  forget;  but 
this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  open— this 
affliction  we  cherish  and  brood  over  in  solitude. 
Where  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the 
infant  that  perished  like  a  blossom  from  her  arms, 
though  every  recollection  is  a  pang?  Where  is  the 
child  that  would  willingly  foi^t  the  most  tender  of 
parents,  though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament? 
Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the 
friend  over  whom  he  mourns  ?  Who,  even  when  the 
tomb  is  closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most  loved; 
when  he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crashed  in  the 
closing  of  its  portal ;  would  accept  of  consolation  that 
must  be  brought  by  forgetfulness  ?— No,  the  love 
which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes^  it  has  likewise 
its  delights;  and  when  the  overwhelming  burst  of 
grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  recollection; 
when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the  convulsive  agony 
over  the  present  ruins  of  ail  that  we  most  loved,  is 
softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness— who  would  root  out 
such  a  sorrow  from  the  heart  ?  Though  it  may  some- 
times throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of 
gaiety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of 
gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it,  even  for  the  song 
of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry  ?  No,  there  is  a 
voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There  is  a 
remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn  even 
from  the  charms  of  the  living.  Oh  the  grave! — the 
grave ! — It  buries  every  error— covers  every  defect — 
extinguishes  every  resentment!  From  its  peaceful 
bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recol- 
lections. Who  can  look  down  npon  the  grave  even 
of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that 
he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of 
earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him. 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  place  for 
meditation !  There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  re- 
view the  wliole  history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and 


the  thousand  endearments  lavished  npon  ns  almost 
unheeded  in  the  daily  intercoui-se  of  intimacy— there 
it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn, 
awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene.  The  bed  of 
death,  with  all  its  stifled  griefs — its  noiseless  attendance 
—its  mute,  watchful  assiduities.  The  last  testimonies 
of  expiring  love!  The  feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling— 
oh !  bow  thrilling !— pressure  of  the  hand.  The  last 
fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye,  turning  upon  us  even 
from  the  threshold  of  existence !  The  bint,  faltering 
accents,  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more  assu- 
rance of  affection! 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate! 
There  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every 
past  benefit  unrequited — every  past  endearment  un- 
regarded, of  that  departed  being,  who  can  never — 
never — never  return  to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition ! 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to 
the  soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  sOvered  brow  of  an  affec- 
tionate parent — if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever 
caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  whole  hap- 
piness in  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kind- 
ness or  thy  truth — if  tliou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever 
wronged  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that 
generously  confided  in  thee — if  thou  art  a  lover,  and 
hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart 
which  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet ; — then 
be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious 
word,  every  ungentle  action,  will  come  thronging 
back  upon  thy  memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at 
thy  soul — then  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sor- 
rowing and  repentant  on  the  grave,  and  utter  the  un- 
heard groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear;  more 
deep,  more  bitter,  because  unheard  and  nnavailmg. 

Then  weave  tliy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the 
beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave;  console  thy  bro- 
ken spirit  if  thou  canst,  with  these  tender,  yet  futile 
tributes  of  regret;  but  take  warning  by  tlie  bitterness 
of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and  hence- 
forth be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  thy  duties  to  the  living. 

In  writing  the  preceding  article,  it  was  not  intend- 
ed to  give  a  full  detail  of  the  funeral  customs  of  the 
English  peasantry,  but  merely  to  furnish  a  few  hints 
and  quotations  illustrative  of  particular  rites,  to  be 
appended,  by  way  of  note,  to  another  paper,  which 
lias  been  withheld.  The  article  swelled  insensibly 
into  its  present  form,  and  this  b  mentioned  as  au 
apol(^  for  so  brief  and  casual  a  notice  of  these  usa- 
ges, after  they  have  been  amply  and  learnedly  inves- 
tigated in  other  works. 

I  must  observe,  also,  that  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  custom  of  adorning  graves  with  flowers  prevails 
in  other  countries  besides  England.  Indeed,  m  some 
it  is  much  more  general,  and  is  observed  even  by  the 
rich  and  fashionable;  but  it  is  then  apt  to  lose  its 
shnplicily,  and  to  degenerate  into  affectation.  Bright, 
in  his  travels  in  Lower  Hungary,  tells  of  monuments 
of  marble,  and  recesses  formed  for  retirement,  witli 
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I  seats  placed  among  bowel's  of  greenhouse  plants ;  and 
that  Uie  graves  generally  are  covered  with  Uie  gayest 
flowers  of  the  season.  He  gives  a  casual  picture  of 
filial  piety,  which  I  cannot  but  describe;  for  I  trust 
it  is  as  useful  as  it  is  delightful,  to  illustrate  the 
amialde  virtues  of  the  sex.  "  When  I  was  at  Berlin," 
says  he,  "  I  followed  the  celebrated  Iffland  to  the 
grave.  Mingled  with  some  pomp,  you  might  trace 
macb  real  feeling.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  young  woman,  who 
stood  on  a  mound  of  earth,  newly  covered  with  turf, 
which  she  anxiously  protected  from  the  feet  of  the 
passing  crowd.  It  was  the  tomb  of  her  parent;  and 
Uie  figure  of  thb  affectionate  daughter  presented  a  mo- 
numenlmorestriking  than  the  most  costly  work  of  art." 
I  will  barely  add  an  instance  of  sepulchral  decora- 
tion that  I  once  met  with  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  It  was  at  the  village  of  Gersau,  which 
stands  on  (he  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Lncern,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Rigi.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  mi- 
niature republic,  shut  up  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Lake,  and  accessible  on  the  land  side  only  by  foot- 
paths. The  whole  force  of  the  republic  did  not  ex- 
ceed six  hundred  fighting  men;  and  a  few  miles  of 
dtcnmference,  scooped  out  as  it  were  from  the  bosom 
of  the  mountains,  comprised  its  territory.  The  village 
of  Gersau  seemed  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  retained  tlie  golden  simplicity  of  a  purer 
age.  It  bad  a  small  church,  with  a  burjing  ground 
adjoining.  At  the  heads  of  the  graves  were  placed 
crosses  of  wood  or  iron.  On  some  were  affixed  mi- 
niatures, rudely  executed,  but  evidently  attempts  at 
likenesses  of  the  deceased.  On  tlie  crosses  were 
hong  cbai^ets  of  flowers,  some  withering,  others 
fresh,  as  if  occasionally  renewed.  I  paused  with  in- 
terest at  this  scene;  I  felt  that  I  was  at  the  source  of 
poetical  description,  for  these  were  the  beautiful  but 
unaffected  offerings  of  the  heart  wliich  poets  are  fain 
to  record.  In  a  gayer  and  more  populous  place,  I 
should  have  suspected  ibom  to  liave  been  su^ested 
by  factitious senlinKiit,  derived  from  books;  but  the 
good  people  of  Ge'-au  knew  littleofbooks;  there  was 
not  a  novel  nor  ■».  love  pocm  in  the  village;  and  I 
question  whetl.fr  any  peasant  of  the  place  dreamt, 
whfle  be  was  t\v  min^  a  fresh  chaplet  for  the  grave  of 
bis  mistress,  ilint  Im  was  fulfilling  one  of  the  most 
fmdfhl  ritet  of  poetical  devotion,  and  that  he  was 
practically  a  poet. 


TUE  INN  KITCHEN. 

Ki .  3 1  not  take  mine  eaae  in  mine  inn  ? 

PALSTirP. 

Dcnf^r.  ;<  joamey  that  I  once  made  through  the 
Relhenaiu'.'),  I  had  arrived  one  evening  at  the  VvmtM 
€0r,  the  principal  inn  of  a  small  Flemish  village. 
ft  was  after  the  hour  of  the  ioble  d'hdte.  so  that  I  was 
itigedto  make  a  solitary  sapper  from  the  relics  of 


its  ampler  board.  The  weather  was  chilly;  I  was 
seated  alone  in  one  end  of  a  great  gloomy  dming- 
room,  and,  my  repast  being  over,  I  had  the  prospect 
before  me  of  a  long  dull  evening,  without  any  visible 
means  of  enlivening  it.  I  summoned  mine  host,  and 
requested  something  to  read;  he  brought  me  the 
whole  literary  stock  of  his  household,  a  Dutch  family- 
bible,  an  almanac  in  (he  same  language,  and  a  num- 
ber of  old  Paris  newspapers.  As  I  sat  dozing  over 
one  of  the  latter,  reading  old  news  and  stale  criticisms, 
my  ear  was  now  and  then  struck  with  bursts  of 
laughter  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  kitchen. 
Evei7  one  that  has  travelled  on  the  contuient  must 
know  how  favourite  a  resort  the  kitchen  of  a  country 
inn  is  to  the  middle  and  uiferior  order  of  travellers ; 
particularly  in  that  equivocal  kind  of  weather,  when  a 
fire  becomes  agreeable  toward  evening.  I  threw 
aside  the  newspaper,  and  explored  my  way  to  the 
kitchen,  to  take  a  peep  at  the  group  that  appeared  to 
be  so  merry.  It  was  composed  partly  of  travellers 
who  had  arrived  some  hours  before  in  a  diligence, 
and  partly  of  the  usual  attendants  and  hangers-on  of 
inns.  They  were  seated  round  a  great  burnished 
stove,  that  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  altar,  at 
which  they  were  worshipping.  It  was  covered  with 
various  kitchen  vessels  of  resplendent  brightness; 
among  which  steamed  and  hissed  a  huge  copper  tea- 
kettle. A  large  lamp  threw  a  strong  mass  of  light 
upon  the  group,  bringing  out  many  odd  features  in 
strong  relief.  Its  yellow  rays  partially  illumined  the 
spacious  kitchen,  dying  duskily  away  into  remote 
comers ;  except  where  they  settled  in  mellow  radiance 
on  the  broad  side  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  or  were  reflected 
back  from  well-scoured  utensils,  tliat  gleamed  from 
the  midst  of  obscurity.  A  strapping  Flemish  lass, 
with  long  golden  pendants  in  her  ears,  and  a  neck- 
lace with  a  golden  heart  suspended  to  it,  was  the 
presiding  priestess  of  the  temple. 

Many  of  the  company  were  furnished  with  pipes, 
and  most  of  them  with  some  kind  of  evening  potation. 
I  found  tlieu:  mirth  was  occasioned  by  anecdotes, 
which  a  little  swarthy  Frenchman,  with  a  dry  weazen 
face  and  large  whiskers,  was  giving  of  his  love  ad- 
ventures ;  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  there  was  one 
of  those  bursts  of  honest  unceremonious  laughter,  in 
which  a  man  indulges  in  tliat  temple  of  true  liberty, 
an  inn. 

As  I  had  no  better  mode  of  getting  throngh  a  te- 
dious blustering  evening,  I  took  my  seat  near  the 
stove,  and.  listened  to  a  variety  of  traveller's  tales, 
some  very  extravagant,  and  most  very  dull.  All  of 
them,  however,  have  faded  from  my  treacherous  me- 
mory, except  one,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  relate. 
I  fear,  however,  it  derived  its  chief  zest  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  told,  and  the  peculiar  air  and 
appearance  of  the  narrator.  He  was  a  corpulent  old 
Swiss,  who  had  the  look  of  a  veteran  traveller.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  tarnished  green  travelluig-jacket, 
with  a  broad  belt  round  his  waist,  and  a  pair  of 
overalls,  witli  buttons  from  (he  hips  to  the  ankles. 
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He  was  of  a  fall  rubicund  countenance,  with  a  doable 
chin,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  pleasant  twinkling  eye. 
His  liair  was  light,  and  curled  from  under  an  old 
green  velvet  travelling-cap  stuck  on  one  side  of  his 
head.  He  was  interrupted  more  than  once  by  llie 
arrival  of  guests,  or  the  remarks  of  his  auditors;  and 
paused  now  and  then  to  replenish  his  pipe ;  at  which 
limes  he  had  generally  a  roguish  leer,  and  a  sly  joke 
for  the  buxom  kitchen  maid. 

I  wish  my  reader  could  imagine  the  old  fellow  loll- 
ing in  a  huge  arm-chair,  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other 
holding  a  curiously  twisted  tobacco  pipe,  formed  of 
genuine  icume  de  mer.  decorated  with  silver  chain 
and  silken  tassel— his  head  cocked  on  one  side,  and  a 
whimsical  cut  of  the  eye  occasionally,  as  he  related 
the  following  story. 


THE  SPECTRE  BIODEGROOM. 

k  niVKLLEk'S  TALK.  ■ 

He  that  supper  for  ii  dight, 

He  lyes  full  coid,  I  rrow,  thi$  night ! 

Testreen  to  ctiandwr  I  him  led. 

This  night  Gray-steel  has  made  his  bed. 

8U  Ecu,  S»  GuiBAHB.  iNU  S»  GliT-Smi. 

On  the  snmmit  of  one  of  the  heights  of  the  Oden- 
wald,  a  wild  and  romantic  tract  of  Upper  Germany, 
that  lies  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Main  and 
the  Rlune,  there  stood,  many,  many  years  since,  the 
Castle  of  the  Baron  Yon  Landshort.  It  is  now  quite 
fallen  to  decay,  and  almost  buried  among  beech  trees 
and  dark  firs ;  above  which,  however,  its  old  watch- 
tower  may  still  be  seen  struggling,  like  the  former 
possessor  I  have  mentioned,  to  carry  a  high  head, 
and  look  down  upon  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  baron  was  a  dry  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Kal2enellenbogen,*  and  inherited  the  reliques  of  the 
property,  and  all  the  pride  of  his  ancestors.  Though 
the  warlike  disposition  of  his  predecessors  had  much 
impaired  the  family  posse-xsions,  yet  the  baron  still 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  some  show  of  former  state. 
The  limes  were  peaceable,  and  the  German  nobles, 
iu  general,  had  abandoned  tlieir  inconvenient  old 
castles,  perched  like  eagles'  nests  among  ttie  moun- 
tains, and  had  built  more  convenient  residences  in  the 
valleys :  still  the  baron  remained  proudly  drawn  up 
in  his  little  fortress,  cherishing,  with  hereditary  in- 
veteracy, all  tlie  old  family  feuds;  so  that  he  was  on 
111  terms  with  some  of  his  nearest  neighbours,  on  ac- 
count of  disputes  that  had  happened  between  their 
great  great  grandfolliers. 

•  The  erudite  reader,  well  versed  in  good^Tor-nothing  lore,  vill 
percelTe  that  the  above  Tale  miul  liave  been  suggested  to  the  old 
Swiss  by  a  little  French  anecdote,  of  a  circumstance  said  .o  have 
Ukea  place  at  Paris. 

>  {.  e.  CiT's-Euiow.  The  name  of  a  family  of  (hose  parts  very 
powerful  in  ttonner  tiroes.  The  appellation,  we  are  told,  was 
given  in  compUmeat  to  a  peerless  dame  of  the  bmily,  celebrated 
for  a  ine  arm. 


The  baron  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter ;  but  na- 
ture, when  she  grants  but  one  child,  always  com- 
pensates by  making  it  a  prodigy ;  and  so  it  was  with 
the  daughter  of  the  baron.  All  tlie  nurses,  gossips, 
and  coimtry  cousins,  assured  her  father  that  she  had 
not  her  equal  for  beauty  in  all  Germany;  and  who 
should  know  better  than  tliey !  She  had,  moreover, 
been  brought  up  with  great  care  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  two  maiden  aunts,  who  had  spent  some 
years  of  their  early  life  at  one  of  the  little  German 
courts,  and  were  skilled  in  all  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge necessary  to  the  education  of  a  (ine  lady.  Un- 
der their  instructions  she  became  a  miracle  of  accom- 
plisltments.  By  the  time  she  was  eighteen,  she  could 
embroider  to  admiration,  and  had  worked  whole  his- 
toiies  of  the  saints  in  tapestry,  with  such  strength  of 
espression  in  their  cotinlenances,  that  they  looked  like 
so  many  souls  in  purgatory.  She  could  read  without 
great  difiGctUly,  and  had  spelled  her  way  tlirough  se- 
veral church  legends,  and  almost  all  the  chivalric 
wonders  of  the  Heldenbuch.  She  had  even  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  writing;  could  sign  her 
own  name  without  missing  a  letter,  and  so  legibly 
that  her  aunts  could  read  it  without  spectacles.  She 
excelled  in  making  little  elegant  good-for-nothing 
lady-like  nicknacks  of  all  kinds;  was  versed  in  the 
most  abstruse  dancing  of  the  day;  played  a  number 
of  airs  on  the  harp  and  guitar;  and  knew  all  the  ten- 
der ballads  of  the  Minnielieders  by  heart. 

Her  aunts,  too,  having  been  great  flirts  and  co- 
quettes in  their  younger  days,  were  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  be  vigilant  guardians  and  strict  censors  of  the 
conduct  of  their  niece ;  for  Ihere  is  no  duenna  so  ri- 
gidly prudent,  and  inexorably  decorous,  as  a  super- 
annuated coquette.  She  was  rarely  suffered  out  of 
their  sight;  never  went  beyond  the  d<Hnains  of  the 
castle,  unless  well  attended,  or  rather  weU  watched; 
had  continual  lectures  und  to  her  about  strict  deco- 
nmi  and  implicit  obedieti')-;  and,  as  to  the  men — 
pah!— she  was  taught  to  hui  1 1.  m  at  such  disUnce, 
and  in  such  absolute  disUust,  i.  i  unless  properly 
autliorized,  she  would  not  liavc  «  msI  .;  glance  upon 
the  handsomest  cavalier  in  the  w  'i. !  -  ••  not  if  he 
were  even  dying  at  her  feet. 

The  good  effects  of  this  systeiii  >•<  '•  "  '  '■dly 
apparent.    The  young  lady  was  a  I'l  i  n     i  "y 

and  correctness.  While  otlic^s  Wtr-  v.^i:  :  iiitfir 
sweetness  in  the  glare  of  the  world,  .n'l  iitlM*  lo  be 
plucked  and  thrown  aside  by  e-eiv  h.oi'i;  viu  was 
coyly  blooming  into  fresh  and  lovely  wotii.ialici.nl  un- 
der the  protection  of  lliose  immaciil;iie  spii  sitr<.  i.ke 
a  rose-bud  blushing  forth  among  guaiOuin  tii-ir  ■  ■. 
Her  aunte  looked  uponher  with  pride  and  exulaip  ., 
and  vaunted  that  though  all  the  other  young  lacit  > ;  i 
Ihe  world  might  go  astray,  yet,  thank  heaven,  no- 
thing of  llie  kind  could  happen  to  the  heii'ess  of  kai- 
zenellenbogen. 

But,  however  scantily  the  Baron  \  on  l-andsli(.it 
might  be  provided  witli  children,  Ids  hout  iiJd  « ii.' 
by  no  means  a  small  one;  for  Provideme  k'lad  tn- 
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ridwd  him  with  abundance  of  poor  relations.  They, 
one  and  aU,  possessed  the  afTeclionate  disposition 
common  to  hnmUe  relatives;  were  wooderfnlly  at- 
tached to  the  baron,  and  look  every  possible  occasion 
to  come  in  swarms  and  enliven  the  castle.  AU  hk- 
Dily  festivals  were  commemorated  by  these  good 
people  at  the  baron's  expense;  and  when  they  were 
filled  with  good  cheer,  Utey  would  declare  tliat  there 
VIS  nothing  on  earth  so  delightful  as  these  family 
Dieetings,  these  jubilees  of  Ae  heart. 

The  baroo,  though  a  small  man,  had  a  larige  soul, 
and  it  swelled  with  satisEwtion  at  the  consciousness 
of  being  the  greiAest  man  in  the  little  world  about 
him.  He  loved  to  tell  long  stories  about  the  staric 
old  warriors  whose  portraits  kxAed  grimly  down 
Gnxn  the  walls  aronnd,  and  he  found  no  listeners 
equal  to  those  who  fed  at  his  expense.  He  was  much 
giren  to  the  marvellous,  and  a  firm  believer  in  all 
tboae  supernatural  tales  with  whldi  every  mountain 
and  valley  in  Germany  abounds.  The  faith  of  his 
guests  exceeded  even  lUs  own :  they  listened  to  every 
tale  of  wonder  with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  and  never 
Uied  to  be  astonished,  even  though  repeated  for  tlie 
hmtdredtb  time.  Thus  lived  the  Baron  Yon  Land- 
durt,  the  orade  of  bis  table,  the  absolute  monarch  of 
|ys  Uttle  territory,  and  happy,  above  all  things,  in  the 
persuasion  that  he  was  the  wisest  man  of  the  age. 

At  tl>e  tinte  of  which  my  story  treats,  there  was  a 
great  family  gathering  at  the  castle,  on  an  afEiir  of 
the  utmost  importance :  it  was  to  receive  the  destined 
bridegroom  of  the  baron's  daughter.  A  negotiation 
bad  been  carried  on  between  the  fatlier  and  an  old 
ooUeman  of  Bavaria,  to  unite  the  dignity  of  their 
bouses  by  the  marriage  of  their  children.  The  preli- 
minaries had  been  conducted  with  proper  punctilio. 
The  young  people  were  betrothed  without  seeing 
each  other;  and  the  lime  was  appointed  for  the  mar- 
riage eeremony.  The  young  Count  Von  Altenburg 
had  been  recalled  from  the  army  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  aetnally  on  his  way  to  the  baron's  to  receive  his 
bride.  Blisaves  had  even  been  received  from  him, 
tnm  Wnrtzburg,  where  he  was  accidentally  detain- 
ed, mentioning  the  day  and  Iwur  when  he  might  be 
opected  to  arrive. 

The  castle  was  m  a  tumult  of  preparation  to  give 
Urn  a  suitable  welcome.  The  bit  bride  had  been 
decked  oat  with  uncommon  care.  The  two  aunts 
had  superintendedher  toilet,  and  quarrelled  the  whole 
■omii^  about  every  article  of  her  dress.  The  young 
lady  bad  taken  advanUge  of  their  contest  to  follow 
the  beot  of  her  own  taste;  and  fortunately  it  was  a 
gaod  ooe.  She  looked  as  lovely  as  youthful  bride- 
gnon  eonld  desire;  and  the  flutter  of  expectation 
heightened  the  lustre  of  her  charms. 

The  sufiiasions  that  mantled  her  £ace  and  neck,  the 
gCBtle  heaving  of  the  bosom,  the  eye  now  and  then 
hrt  in  reverie,  all  betrayed  the  soft  tumult  that  was 
laiag  on  in  her  liule  heart.  The  aunts  were  conU- 
■BsHy  hovering  aronnd  her ;  for  maiden  aunU  are  apt 
!•  Mfce  great  interest  in  affairs  of  this  nature.    They 


were  giving  )ier  a  world  of  staid  counsel  how  to  de- 
port herself,  what  to  say,  and  in  what  manner  to  re- 
ceive the  expected  lover. 

The  baron  was  no  less  busied  in  preparations.  He 
had,  in  truth,  nothing  exactly  to  do :  but  he  was  na- 
turally a  fuming  hustling  little  man,  and  could  not 
remain  passive  when  all  the  world  was  in  a  hurry. 
He  worried  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  castle  with  an 
air  of  infinite  anxiety;  he  continually  called  the  ser- 
vants from  their  work,  to  exhort  them  to  be  diligent; 
and  buzzed  about  every  hall  and  chamber,  as  idly 
restless  and  importunate  as  a  blue-bottle  fly  on  a  warm 
summer's  day. 

In  the  mean  tune  the  fatted  calf  had  been  killed; 
the  forests  had  rung  with  the  clamour  of  the  hunts- 
men; the  kitchen  was  crowded  with  good  cheer;  the 
cellars  had  yielded  up  whole  oceans  of  Rhm-wetn 
and  Feme-tretn;  and  even  the  great  Heidelburg  tun 
had  been  laid  under  contribution.  Every  Uiing  was 
ready  to  receive  the  distinguished  guest  with  Saus 
itnd  Bruits  in  the  true  spirit  of  German  hospitality — 
but  the  guest  delayed  to  make  his  appearance.  Hour 
rolled  after  hour.  The  sun,  that  had  poured  his 
downward  rays  upon  the  ricli  forest  of  the  Odenwald, 
now  just  gleamed  along  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  baron  mounted  the  bluest  tower,  and 
strained  his  eyes  in  liopes  of  catching  a  distant  sight 
of  the  count  and  his  attendanls.  Once  he  thought 
he  beheld  Uiem;  the  sound  of  horns  come  floating 
from  the  valley,  prolonged  by  the  mountain  echoes. 
A  numl)er  of  horsemen  were  seen  far  below,  slowly 
advancing  along  the  road;  but  when  they  had  neariy 
readied  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  suddenly 
struck  off  in  a  different  direction.  The  last  ray  of 
sunshme  departed— the  .bats  began  to  flit  by  in  the 
twilight — the  road  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  to  the 
view ;  and  nothing  appeared  stirring  in  it,  but  now 
and  then  a  peasant  lagging  homeward  from  his 
labour. 

While  the  old  castle  of  Landshort  was  in  this  state 
of  perplexity,  a  very  interesting  scene  was  transact- 
ing in  a  different  part  of  the  Odenwald. 

The  young  Count  Von  Altenburg  was  tranquilly 
pursuing  his  route  in  that  sober  jog-trot  way,  ui 
which  a  man  travels  toward  matrimony,  when  his 
friends  have  taken  all  the  trouble  and  uncertainty  of 
courtship  off  his  bands,  and  a  bride  is  waiting  for 
him,  as  certainly  as  a  dinner  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney. He  had  encountered,  at  Wurtzburg,  a  youthful 
companion  in  arms,  witli  wliom  he  had  seen  some 
service  on  the  frontiers ;  Herman  Von  Starkenfaust, 
one  of  the  stoutest  hands,  and  worthiest  hearts,  of 
Orman  chivalry,  who  was  now  returning  from  the 
army.  His  father's  castle  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  old  fortress  of  Landshort,  although  an  hereditary 
fend  rendered  the  families  hostile  and  strangers  to 
each  other. 

In  the  warm-hearted  moment  of  recognition,  the 
young  friends  related  all  their  past  adventures  and 
fortunes,  and  the  count  gave  the  whole  liistory  of  his 
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intended  noptials  with  a  young  lady  wliom  he  had 
never  seen,  but  of  whose  charms  he  had  received  the 
most  enrapturing  descriptions. 

As  the  route  of  the  friends  lay  in  the  same  direction, 
they  agreed  to  perform  the  rest  of  their  journey  toge- 
ther; and,  that  they  miglit  do  it  the  more  leisurely, 
set  off  from  Wurtzburg  at  an  early  hour,  the  count 
having  given  directions  for  his  retinue  to  follow  and 
overtake  him. 

They  beguiled  their  wayfaring  with  recollections 
of  their  military  scenes  and  adventures;  but  the 
count  was  apt  to  be  a  little  tedious,  now  and  then, 
about  the  reputed  charms  of  his  bride,  and  the  felicity 
that  awaited  him. 

In  this  way  they  bad  entered  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Odenwald,  and  were  traversing  one  of  its  most 
lonely  and  thickly  wooded  passes.  It  is  well  known, 
that  Uie  forests  of  Germany  have  always  been  as  much 
infested  by  robbers  as  its  castles  by  spectres;  and,  at 
this  time,  the  former  were  particularly  numerous, 
from  the  hordes  of  disbanded  soldiers  wandering 
about  the  country.  It  will  not  appear  extraordinary, 
therefore,  that  the  cavaliers  were  attacked  by  a  gang 
of  these  stragglers,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  They 
defended  themselves  with  bravery,  but  were  nearly 
overpowered,  when  the  count's  retinae  arrived  to 
their  assistanoe.  At  sight  of  them  the  robbers  fled, 
but  not  until  the  count  had  received  a  mortal  wound. 
He  was  slowly  and  carefully  conveyed  back  to  the 
city  of  Wurtzburg,  and  a  friar  summoned  from  a 
neighbouring  convent,  who  was  famous  for  bis  skill  in 
administering  to  both  soul  and  body ;  but  half  of  his 
skill  was  superfluous ;  the  moments  of  the  unfortunate 
connt  were  numbered. 

With  his  dying  breath  he  entreated  his  friend  to 
repair  instantly  to  the  castle  of  Landshort,  and  ex- 
plain the  fiatal  cause  of  bis  not  keeping  his  appoint- 
ment with  his  bride.  Though  not  the  most  ardent 
of  lovers,  he  was  one  of  the  most  punctilious  of  men, 
.ind  appeared  earnestly  soliciious  that  his  mission 
should  be  speedily  and  courteously  executed.  "  Un- 
less this  is  done,"  said  he,  "I  shall  not  sleep  quietly 
in  my  grave!"  He  repeated  these  last  words  with 
peculiar  solemnity.  A  request,  at  a  moment  so  im- 
pressive, admitted  no  hesitation.  Starkenfaust  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  him  to  calmness;  promised  faith- 
fully to  execute  his  wish,  and  gave  him  his  band  in 
solemn  pledge.  The  dying  man  pressed  it  in  acknow- 
ledgment, but  soon  lapsed  into  delirium — raved  about 
his  bride — his  engagements — his  plighted  word;  or- 
dereil  hb  horse,  that  he  might  ride  to  the  castle  of 
Landshort,  and  expired  in  the  fonded  act  of  vaulting 
into  the  saddle. 

Starkenfaust  bestowed  a  sigh  and  a  soldier's  tear 
on  the  untimely  fate  of  his  comrade;  and  then  pon- 
dered on  the  awkward  mission  he  bad  undertaken. 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  head  perplexed;  for  he 
was  to  present  himself  an  unbidden  guest  among 
hostile  people,  and  to  damp  their  festivity  with  tidings 
fatal  to  their  liopes.    Still  there  were  certain  whis- 


perings of  curiosity  in  his  bosom  to  see  this  far-famed 
beauty  of  Katzenellenbogen,  so  cautiously  shut  up 
from  the  world;  for  he  was  a  passionate  admirer  of 
the  sex,  and  there  was  a  dash  of  eccentricity  and  en- 
terprize  in  his  character  that  made  him  fond  of  all 
singular  adventure^ 

Previous  to  his  departure,  he  made  all  due  arrange- 
ments with  the  holy  fraternity  of  the  convent  for 
the  funeral  solemnities  of  his  friend,  who  was  to  be 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Wurtzburg,  near  some  of 
his  illustrious  relatives;  and  the  mourning  retinae  of 
the  connt  took  charge  of  his  remains. 

It  is  now  high  time  tliat  we  should  return  to  the 
ancient  family  of  Katzenellenbogen,  who  were  impa- 
tient for  their  guest,  and  still  more  for  their  dinner ; 
and  to  the  worthy  little  baron,  whom  we  left  airing 
himself  on  the  watch-tower. 

Night  closed  in,  but  still  no  guest  arrived.  The 
baron  descended  from  the  tower  in  despair.  The 
banquet,  which  had  been  delayed  from  hour  to  hour, 
could  no  longer  be  postponed.  The  meats  were  al- 
ready overdone;  the  cook  in  an  agony;  and  the  whole 
household  had  tlie  look  of  a  garrison  that  had  been 
reduced  by  famine.  The  baron  was  obliged  reluct- 
antly to  give  orders  for  the  feast  without  the  presence 
of  the  guest.  All  were  seated  at  table,  and  just  on 
the  point  of  commencing,  when  Uie  sound  of  a  horn 
from  without  the  gate  gave  notice  of  tbe  approach  of 
a  stranger.  Another  long  blast  filled  the  old  courts 
of  tbe  castle  with  its  echoes,  and  was  answered  by 
the  warder  from  the  walls.  The  baron  hastened  to 
receive  his  future  son-in^aw. 

The  drawbridge  had  been  let  down,  and  the  stran- 
ger was  before  tbe  gate.  lie  was  a  tall  gallant  ca- 
valier, mounted  on  a  black  steed.  His  countenance 
was  pale,  but  he  had  a  beaming,  romantic  eye,  and 
an  air  of  stately  melancholy.  The  baron  was  a 
little  mortifled  that  he  should  come  in  this  simple,  so- 
litary style.  His  dignity  for  a  moment  was  ruffled, 
and  he  felt  disposed  to  consider  it  a  want  of  proper 
respect  for  tlie  Important  occasion,  and  the  important 
family  with  which  he  was  to  be  connected.  He  pa- 
cifled  himself,  however,  with  the  conclusion,  that  it 
must  have  been  youthful  impatience  which  had  in- 
duced him  thus  to  spur  on  sooner  than  his  attendants. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  stranger,  "  to  break  in  upon 
you  thus  unseasonably " 

Here  the  baron  interrupted  him  with  a  world  of 
compliments  and  greetings;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
prided  himself  upon  his  courtesy  and  his  eloquence. 
The  stranger  attempted,  once  or  twice,  to  stem  Uie 
torrent  of  w<Hils,  but  in  vain;  so  he  bowed  his  head 
and  suffered  it  to  flow  on.  By  the  time  the  baron 
liad  come  to  a  pause,  they  had  reached  the  inner  court 
of  the  castle;  and  the  stranger  was  again  about  to 
speak,  when  he  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  female  part  of  the  family,  leading 
forth  the  shrinking  and  blushing  bride.  He  gazed  on 
her  for  a  moment  as  one  entranced ;  it  seemed  as  if 
his  wlwle  soul  beamed  forth  in  the  gaze,  and  rested 
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opon  that  lovely  form.  One  of  llie  maiden  aunts 
whispered  something  in  her  ear;  she  made  an  effort 
to  speak;  her  moist  blue  eye  was  timidly  raised; 
gave  a  shy  glance  of  inquiry  on  the  stranger;  and  was 
cast  again  to  the  ground.  The  words  died  away ;  but 
there  was  a  sweet  smile  playing  about  her  lips,  and  a 
soft  dimpling  of  the  cheek,  that  showed  her  glance 
bad  not  been  unsatisfactory.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
giii  of  the  Ibnd  age  of  eighteen,  highly  predisposed 
for  love  and  matrimony,  not  to  be  pleased  with  so  gal- 
lant a  cavalier. 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  guest  liad  arrived  left 
no  time  for  parley.  The  baron  was  peremptory,  and 
defierred  all  particular  conversation  until  the  morning, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  untaslcd  banquet. 

It  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle. 
Around  the  walls  hung  the  hard-favoured  portraits  of 
the  heroes  of  the  house  ofKatzenellenlx^n,  and  the 
trophies  which  they  had  gained  in  the  field  and  in  the 
chase.  Hacked  corslets,  splintered  jousting  spears, 
and  tattered  banners  were  mingled  with  the  spoils  of 
sylvan  war&re;  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  and  the  tusks  of 
the  boar,  grinned  horribly  among  cross-bows  and 
battle-axes,  and  a  huge  pair  of  antlers  branched  im- 
mediately over  the  head  of  the  youthful  bridegroom. 

The  cavalier  took  but  little  notice  of  the  company 
or  the  entertainment.  He  scarcely  tasted  the  ban- 
quet, bat  seemed  absorbed  in  admiration  of  his  bride. 
He  conversed  in  a  low  tone  that  could  not  be  overheard 
— for  the  language  of  love  is  never  loud ;  but  where 
» the  female  ear  so  dull  that  it  cannot  catch  the  softest 
wfaiq>er  of  the  lover?  There  was  a  mingled  tender- 
ness and  gravity  in  his  manner,  that  appeared  to  liave 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  young  lady.  Her  colour 
came  and  went  as  she  listened  with  deep  attention. 
Now  and  then  she  made  some  blushing  reply,  and 
when  his  eye  was  turned  away,  she  would  steal  a  side- 
long glance  at  his  romantic  countenance,  and  heave 
a  gentle  sigh  of  tender  happiness.  It  was  evident 
that  the  yoong  couple  were  completely  enamoured. 
The  annts,  who  were  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries 
af  the  heart,  declared  that  they  liad  fallen  in  love 
with  each  other  at  first  sight. 

The  feast  went  on  merrily,  or  at  least  noisily,  for  the 
gnesia  were  all  blessed  with  those  keen  appetites  tliat 
attend  upon  liglit  purses  and  mountain  air.  The  ba- 
ron told  hb  best  and  longest  stories,  and  never  had  be 
told  them  so  welt,  or  with  such  great  effect.  If  there 
was  any  thing  marvellous,  his  auditors  were  lost  in 
Mionishment;  and  if  any  thing  facetious,  they  were 
■re  to  langh  exactly  ui  the  right  place.  The  baron, 
ilia  true,  like  most  great  men,  was  too  dignified  to 
-  any  joke  but  a  dull  one;  it  was  always  enforced, 
,  by  a  bumper  of  excellent  Ilockheimer;  and 
I  •  doll  joke,  at  one's  own  table,  served  up  with 
jaly  M  wine,  is  irresistible.  Many  good  things  were 
■aid  by  poorer  and  keener  wits,  that  would  not  hear 
liyuilhig,  except  on  similar  occasions;  many  sly 
I  whispered  in  ladies'  ears,  that  almost  con- 
i  them  with  suppressed  laughter ;  and  a  song  or 


two  roared  out  by  a  poor,  but  merry  and  broad-foced 
cousin  of  the  baron,  that  absolutely  made  the  maiden 
aunts  hold  up  their  fans. 

Amidst  all  this  revelry,  tlie  stranger  guest  main- 
tained a  most  singular  and  unseasonable  gravity.  His 
countenance  assumed  a  deeper  cast  of  dejection  as  tlie 
evening  advanced;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
even  the  baron's  jokes  seemed  only  to  render  him  the 
more  melancholy.  At  times  he  was  lost  in  Uiooght, 
and  at  times  there  was  a  perturbed  and  restless  wan- 
dering of  the  eye  tliat  bespoke  a  mind  but  ill  at  ease. 
His  conversations  with  the  bride  became  more  and 
more  earnest  and  mysterious.  Louring  clouds  began 
to  steal  over  the  fair  serenity  of  her  brow,  and  tre- 
mors to  run  tliroogh  her  tender  frame. 

All  this  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  company. 
Their  gaiety  was  chilled  by  the  unaccountable  gloom 
of  the  bridegroom;  their  spirits  were  infected;  whis- 
pers and  glances  were  interchanged,  accompanied  by 
shrugs  and  dubious  shakes  of  the  head.  The  song 
and  tlie  laugh  grew  less  and  less  frequent;  there  were 
dreary  pauses  in  the  conversation,  which  were  at 
length  succeeded  by  wild  tales  and  supernatural  le- 
gends. One  dismal  story  produced  another  stiU  more 
dismal,  and  the  baron  nearly  frightened  some  of  tlie 
ladies  into  hysterics  with  the  history  of  the  gobfin 
horseman  that  carried  away  the  fair  Leonora ;  a  dread- 
ful but  true  story,  which  lias  since  been  put  into 
excellent  verse,  and  is  read  and  believed  by  all  the 
world. 

The  bridegroom  listened  to  this  tale  with  profound 
attention.  He  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  ba- 
ron, and,  as  the  story  drew  to  a  close,  began  gra- 
dually to  rise  from  bis  seat,  growing  taller  and  taller, 
until,  in  the  baron's  entrant^  eye,  be  seemed  almost 
to  tower  mto  a  giant.  The  moment  the  tale  was  fi- 
nished, he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  took  a  solemn 
farewell  of  the  company.  They  were  all  amazement. 
The  baron  was  perfectly  thunderstruck. 

«  What !  going  to  leave  the  castle  at  midnight  ?  why, 
every  Uiing  was  prepared  for  his  reception;  a  diam- 
ber  was  ready  for  him  if  he  wished  to  retire." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  mys- 
teriously ;  "  I  must  lay  my  head  in  a  different  cham- 
ber to-night!" 

There  was  something  in  this  reply,  and  the  tone  in 
whidi  it  was  uttered,  that  made  the  baron's  heart 
misgive  him ;  but  he  rallied  his  forces,  and  repeated 
his  hospitable  entreaties. 

The  stranger  shook  liis  head  silently,  but  positively, 
at  every  offer;  and,  waving  his.  farewell  to  the  com- 
pany, stalked  slowly  out  of  the  hall.  The  maiden 
aunts  were  absolutely  petrified — the  bride  hung  her 
head,  and  a  tear  stole  to  her  eye. 

The  baron  followed  the  stranger  to  the  great  court 
of  the  castle,  where  the  black  chai^r  stood  pawing 
the  earth,  and  snorting  with  impatience. — When  they 
had  reached  the  portal,  whose  deep  archway  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  cresset,  the  stranger  paused, 
and  addressed  the  batxm  in  a  hollow  tone  of  voice 
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whidi  the  vaulted  roof  rendered  still  more  sepulehral. 

"  Now  that  we  are  alone,"  said  he,  "  I  will  impart 
to  you  the  reason  of  my  going.  I  have  a  solemn,  an 
indispensable  engagement — " 

"  Why,"  said  the  baron,  "  cannot  yon  send  some 
one  in  your  place  ?  " 

"  It  admits  of  no  substitute-^  must  attend  it  in 
person — I  must  away  to  Wurtzburg  cathedral—" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  baron,  plucking  up  spirit, "  but  not 
nntil  to-morrow— to-morrow  yon  shall  take  your  bride 
there." 

"No,  no!"  replied  the  stranger,  with  tenfold  so- 
lemnity, "my  engagement  Is  with  no  bride— the 
worms!  the  worms  expect  me!  I  am  a  dead  man— I 
have  been  slain  by  robbers— my  body  lies  at  Wnrtz- 
burg— at  midnight  I  am  to  be  buried — the  grave  is 
wailing  for  me — I  most  keep  my  appointment ! " 

He  sprang  on  his  black  charger,  dashed  over  the 
drawbridge,  and  the  clattering  of  his  bwse's  hoo&  was 
lost  in  the  whistling  of  the  night  blast. 

The  baron  returned  to  the  ball  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, and  related  what  had  passed.  Two  ladies' 
Ceunted  outright,  others  sickened  at  tlie  idea  of  having 
banqueted  with  a  spectre.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  this  might  be  the  wild  hnntsnutn,  famous 
in  German  legend.  Some  talked  of  mountain  sprites, 
of  wood-demons,  and  of  other  supernatural  beings, 
witli  which  the  good  people  of  Germany  have  been 
so  grievously  harassed  since  time  immemorial.  One 
of  the  poor  relations  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might 
be  some  sportive  evasion  of  the  young  cavalier,  and 
that  the  very  gloominess  of  tlie  caprice  seemed  to  ac- 
cord with  so  melancholy  a  personage.  This,  how- 
ever, drew  on  him  tlie  indignation  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  especially  of  the  baron,  who  looked  upon 
Iiim  as  little  better  than  an  infidel ;  so  that  he  was  fain 
to  abjure  his  heresy  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  come 
into  the  f^ilh  of  the  true  believers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  donbts  entertain- 
ed, they  were  completely  put  to  an  end  by  the  arrival, 
next  day,  of  regular  missives,  confirming  the  intelli- 
gence ofthe  young  count's  murder,  and  his  interment 
in  Wurtzborg  cathedral. 

The  dismay  at  the  castle  may  be  well  imagined. 
The  baron  shu  t  himself  up  in  bis  cliamber.  The  guests, 
who  had  come  to  rejoice  with  him,  could  not  think 
of  abandoning  him  in  his  distress.  They  wandered 
about  the  eourts,  or  collected  in  groups  in  the  hall, 
shaking  their  heads  and  shnigging  their  shoulders,  at 
the  troubles  of  so  good  a  man ;  and  sat  longer  than 
ever  at  table,  and  ate  and  drank  more  stoutly  than 
ever,  by  way  of  keeping  up  their  sfxrits. '  But  the 
situation  of  the  widowed  bride  was  the  most  pitiable. 
To  have  lost  a  husband  before  she  had  even  embrac- 
ed him —  and  such  a  husband!  If  the  very  spectre 
oould  be  so  gracious  and  n<Me,  what  must  have  been 
the  living  man?  She  filled  the  bouse  with  lamenta- 
tions. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  her  widowhood 
she  had  retired  to  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  one 


of  her  aunts,  who  insisted  on  sleeping  with  her.  The 
aunt,  who  was  one  ofthe  best  tellers  of  ghost  stories 
in  all  Germany,  had  just  been  recounting  one  of  her 
longest,  and  had  follen  asleep  in  the  very  midst  of  it. 
The  diamber  was  remote,  and  overlooked  a  small 
garden.  The  niece  lay  pensively  gazing  at  the  beams 
of  the  rising  moon,  as  they  trembled  on  the  leaves  of 
an  aspen  tree  before  the  lattice.  The  castle  dock 
had  just  tolled  midnight,  when  a  soft  strain  of  music 
stole  up  fhHn  the  garden.  She  rose  hastily  from  her 
bed,  and  stepped  lightly  to  the  window.  A  tall  figure 
stood  among  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  As  it  raised 
its  head,  a  beam  of  moonlight  fell  upon  the  counte- 
nance. Heaven  and  earth !  she  Iiehekl  the  Spectre 
Bridegroom !  A  loud  shriek  at  that  moment  burst 
upon  her  ear,  and  her  aunt,  who  had  been  awakened 
by  the  music,  and  had  followed  her  silently  to  the 
window,  fell  into  her  arms.  When  she  looked  again, 
the  spectre  had  disappeared. 

Of  the  two  females,  the  aunt  now  required  the 
most  soothing,  for  she  was  perfectly  beside  herself 
with  terror.  As  to  the  young  lady,  there  was  some- 
thing, even  in  the  spectre  of  her  lover,  tliat  seemed 
endearing.  There  was  still  the  semblance  of  manly 
beauty;  and  though  the  shadow  of  a  man  is  but  little 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  affections  of  a  love-sick  girl, 
yet,  where  the  substance  is  not  to  be  had,  even  that  is 
consoling.  The  aunt  declared  she  would  never  sleep 
in  that  chamber  again;  the  niece,  for  once,  was  re- 
fractory, and  declared  as  strongly  that  she  would  sleep 
in  DO  other  in  the  castle :  the  consequence  was,  that 
she  had  to  sleep  in  it  alone  :  but  she  drew  a  promise 
from  her  aunt  not  to  relate  tbe  story  of  the  spectre, 
lest  she  should  be  denied  the  only  melancholy  plea- 
sure left  her  on  eartli- that  of  inhabituig  the  chamtwr 
ever  which  the  guardian  shade  of  her  lover  kept  its 
nightly  vigils. 

How  long  tlie  good  old  lady  would  have  observed 
this  promise  is  uncertain,  for  she  dearly  loved  to  talk 
of  tbe  marvellous,  and  (here  is  a  triumph  in  being  the 
first  to  tell  a  frightful  story ;  it  is,  however,  still  quot- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  memorable  instance  of 
female  secrecy,  that  she  kept  it  to  herself  for  a  whole 
week,  when  she  was  suddenly  absolved  (h>m  all 
further  restraint,  by  intelligence  brought  to  (he  break- 
fast table  one  morning  that  tlie  young  lady  was  not  to 
be  found.  Her  room  was  empty — the  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in — the  window  was  open,  and  tbe  bird 
had  flown! 

The  astonishment  and  concern  with  which  the  in- 
telligence was  received,  can  only  be  imagined  by  those 
who  liave  witnessed  tlie  agitation  which  the  mishaps 
of  a  great  man  cause  among  his  friends.  Even  the 
poor  relations  paused  for  a  moment  from  the  indefa- 
tigable labours  of  tlie  trencher,  when  the  aunt,  who 
had  at  first  been  struck  speechless,  wrung  her  hands, 
and  shrieked  out,  "  The  goblin !  the  goblin !  she's 
carried  away  by  the  goblin ! " 

In  a  few  Words  she  related  tbe  fearful  scene  of  the 
garden,  and  concluded  that  tbe  q;)ectre  must  have 
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carried  ofTfak  bride.  Two  of  the  domestics  corrobd- 
nted  tta«  opinion,  flor  tliey  tiad  Iieard  the  dattering 
of  a  horse's  Iwofli  down  tlie  mountain  about  mtd- 
ni^t,  and  had  no  douljt  that  it  was  the  spectre  on 
bis  biadi  durger,  bearing  her  away  to  the  tomb. 
All  present  were  strode  with  the  direful  probability ; 
tor  events  of  the  kind  are  extremely  common  in 
Germany,  as  many  well  authenticated  histories  liear 
witness. 

What  a  lamentable  situation  was  that  of  the  poor 
baron !  What  a  heart-rending  dilemma  for  a  fond 
father,  and  a  mendier  of  the  great  family  of  Katzenel- 
knbogen !  His  only  daughter  had  either  been  rapt 
away  to  the  grave,  or  he  was  to  have  some  wood-de- 
mon for  a  son-in-law,  and,  perchance,  a  troop  of  gob- 
lin grand-duldren.  As  usual,  he  was  completely 
bewQdered,  and  all  the  castle  in  an  uproar.  The 
men  were  ordered  to  take  horse,  and  scour  every 
road  and  path  and  glen  of  the  Odenwald.  The  ba- 
roa  himself  had  just  drawn  on  his  jack-boots,  girded 
on  his  sword,  and  was  about  to  mount  his  steed  to 
sally  forth  on  the  doubtful  quest,  when  he  was  brought 
to  a  paase  by  a  new  apparilion.  A  lady  was  seen  ap- 
proachii^  the  castle,  mounted  on  a  palfrey,  attended 
by  a  cavalier  on  horseback.  She  galloped  up  to  the 
gate,  sprang  from  her  horse,  and  failing  at  the  baron's 
feet,  embraced  his  knees.  It  was  his  lost  daughter, 
and  her  companion— the  Spectre  Bridegroom !  The 
banm  was  astounded.  He  looked  at  his  daughter, 
then  at  the  spectre,  and  almost  doubted  the  evidence 
sffais  senses.  The  latter,  too,  was  wonderfully  un- 
proved in  his  appearance,  since  his  visit  to  the  world 
of  spirits.  His  dress  was  splendid,  and  set  off  a  noble 
fignre  of  manly  symmetry.  He  was  no  longer  pale 
and  melancholy.  His  fine  countenance  was  flushed 
with  the  glow  of  youth,  and  joy  rioted  in  his  large 
dark  eye. 

The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  cavalier 
(for,  in  truth,  as  you  must  have  known  all  the  while, 
he  was  no  goMin)  annomiced  himself  as  Sir  Herman 
Von  Starkenfaust.  He  related  his  adventure  with 
the  young  eoont.  He  told  how  he  had  hastened  to 
the  castle  to  deliver  the  unwelcome  tidings,  but  that 
Ibe  eioqoence  of  the  baron  had  interrupted  him  in 
««ery  attempt  to  tell  his  tale.  How  the  sight  of  tlte 
Mde  had  completely  captivated  him,  and  that  to  pass 
a  few  boors  near  her,  he  had  tadtly  suffered  the 
■irtake  lu  continue.  How  he  had  been  sorely  pcr- 
fiend  in  what  way  to  make  a  decent  retreat,  until 
iMbaron's  goblm  stories  had  suggested  his  eccentric 
ariL  How,  fearing  the  feudal  hostility  of  the  family, 
bib*d  repeated  his  visits  by  stealth— had  haunted 
ttagnden  beneatli  the  young  lady's  window — had 
••MA— 4ukl  won — ^had  borne  away  in  Iriumpb — 
■ii,  iaa  word,had  wedded  the  fair. 
IMer  any  other  drcumstances  the  baron  would 
tbeen  inflexible,  for  he  was  tenadous  of  paternal 
f,  and  devoutly  obstinate  in  all  family  feuds; 
lowd  Iris  daughter;  he  had  lamented  her  as 
rtjokieS  to  find  her  still  alive;  and,  though 


her  husband  was  of  a  hostOe  honse,  yet,  thank  heaven, 
he  was  not  a  goblin.  There  was  something,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  did  not  exactly  accord  with 
his  notions  of  strict  veracity,  in  the  joke  the  kni^t 
had  passed  upon  him  of  his  being  a  dead  man ;  but 
several  old  friends  present,  who  had  served  in  (he 
wars,  assured  him  that  every  stratagem  was  excusable 
in  love,  and  that  the  cavalier  was  entitled  to  especial 
privilege,  having  lately  served  as  a  trooper. 

Matters,  therefore,  were  happily  arranged.  The 
baron  pardoned  the  young  couple  on  the  spot.  The 
revels  at  the  castle  were  resumed.  The  poor  rela- 
tions overwhelmed  this  new  member  of  the  family 
with  loving  kindness;  he  was  so  gallant,  so  generous 
—and  so  rich.  The  aunts,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat 
scandalized  that  their  system  of  strict  seclusion,  and 
passive  obedience,  should  be  so  badly  exemplified, 
but  attributed  it  all  to  their  negligence  in  not  having 
the  windows  grated.  One  of  them  was  particularly 
mortified  at  having  her  marvellous  story  marred,  and 
that  the  only  spectre  she  had  ever  seen  should  turn 
out  a  counterfeit ;  but  the  niece  seemed  perfectly  happy 
at  having  found  Itini  substantial  flesh  and  blood — ^and 
so  the  story  ends. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


when  I  behold,  nilh  deep  astonishment. 
To  famous  Westminster  how  there  rcsorte 
Living  in  brasse  or  stoney  monument. 
The  princes  and  the  worthies  of  all  sortes 
Doe  not  I  see  reformde  nobilitie, 
Without  contempt,  or  pride,  or  astenlation. 
And  looke  upon  ofTenselessc  majesty, 
Halted  of  pomp  or  earthly  domination  ? 
And  bow  a  play-game  of  a  painted  stone 
CkHilenIs  the  quiet  now  and  silent  sprites, 
wbume  all  the  world  which  late  they  stood  upon 
CkHikl  not  content  nor  quench  their  appetites. 
Life  is  a  frost  of  cold  felicitie, 
And  death  the  thaw  of  all  our  vanitie. 

CaaiSTOLEKO's  BPIGIIU,  Bf  f .  B.  tSM. 


Ox  one  of  those  sober  and  rather  melancholy  days, 
in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  when  the  shadows  of 
morning  and  evening  almost  mingle  together,  and 
throw  a  gloom  over  the  decline  of  the  year,  I  passed 
several  hours  in  rambling  about  Westminster  Abbey. 
There  was  something  congenial  to  the  season  in  the 
mournful  magniiiceiice  of  the  old  pile ;  and,  as  I  pass- 
ed its  threshold,  seemed  like  stepping  back  into  the 
regions  of  antiquity,  and  losing  myself  among  the 
shades  of  former  ages. 

I  entered  from  the  inner  court  of  Westminster 
School,  through  a  long,  low,  vaulted  passage,  that 
had  an  almost  subterranean  look,  being  dimly  lighted 
in  one  part  by  drcular  perforations  in  the  massive 
walls.  Tlirough  this  dark  avenue  I  had  a  distant 
view  of  the  cloisters,  with  the  figure  of  an  old  verger, 
in  his  black  gown,  moving  along  their  shadowy  vaults, 
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and  seeming  like  a  spectre  rrom  one  of  llie  neigh- 
bouring toml».  Tlie  approach  to  the  abbey  through 
these  gloomy  monastic  remains  prepares  the  mind  for 
its  solenm  contemplation.  The  cloisters  still  retain 
somelliing  of  the  quiet  and  seclusion  or  former  days. 
Tlie  grey  walls  are  discoloured  by  damps,  and  crum- 
bling  with  age;  a  coat  of  hoary  moss  has  gathered 
over  the  inscriptions  of  the  mural  monuments,  and  ob- 
scured the  death's  heads,  and  other  funereal  emblems. 
The  sharp  touches  of  the  chisel  are  gone  from  the  rich 
tracery  of  the  arches;  the  roses  which  adorned  the 
keystones  have  lost  their  leafy  beauty;  every  thing 
bears  marks  of  the  gradual  dilapidations  of  time,  which 
yet  has  something  touching  and  pleasing  m  its  very 
decay. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  a  yellow  autumnal  ray 
into  the  square  of  the  cloisters;  beaming  upon  a  scanty 
plot  of  grass  in  the  centre,  and  lighting  up  an  angle  of 
the  vaulted  passage  with  a  kind  of  dusty  splendour. 
From  between  the  arcades  the  eye  glanced  up  to  a  bit 
of  blue  sky  or  a  passing  cloud ;  and  belield  the  sun- 
gill  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  towering  into  the  azure 
heaven. 

As  I  paced  the  cloisters,  sometimes  contemplat- 
ing this  mingled  picture  of  glory  and  decay,  and  some- 
times endeavouring  lo  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones,  which  formed  the  pavement  beneath  my 
feet,  my  eye  was  attracied  to  three  iigures,  rudely 
carved  in  relief,  but  nearly  worn  away  by  tlie  foot- 
steps of  many  generations.  They  were  the  efGgies  of 
three  of  the  early  abbots;  Uie  epitaphs  were  entirely 
effaced ;  the  names  alone  remained,  having  no  doubt 
been  renewed  in  later  limes.  (Vitalis.  Abhas. -1082, 
and  Gislebertus  Crispinus.  Abbas.  4114,  and  Lauren- 
lius.  Abbas.  H76.)  I  remauied  some  Uttle  while,  mus- 
ing over  these  casual  relics  of  antiquity,  thus  left  like 
wrecks  upon  this  distant  shore  of  time,  telling  no  tale 
but  that  such  beings  had  been  and  had  perished ; 
teaching  no  moral  but  the  futility  of  tliat  pride  which 
hopes  still  to  exact  homage  in  its  ashes,  and  to  live  in 
an  inscription.  A  little  longer,  and  even  these  faint 
records  will  be  obliterated,  and  the  monmnent  will 
cease  to  be  a  memorial.  Whilst  I  was  yet  looking 
down  upon  tliese  gravestones,  I  was  roused  by  the 
sound  of  the  abbey  clock,  reverberating  from  buttress 
to  buttress,  and  echoing  among  tlie  cloisters.  It  is 
almost  startling  to  hear  this  wai'ning  of  departed  time 
sounding  among  the  tombs,  and  telling  the  lapse  of 
the  hour,  which,  like  a  billow,  has  rolled  us  onward 
towards  the  grave.  I  pursued  my  walk  to  an  arched 
door  opening  to  the  interior  of  the  abbey.  On  enter- 
ing here,  the  magnitude  of  the  building  breaks  fully 
upon  the  mind,  contrasted  with  the  vaults  of  the  clois- 
ters. The  eye  gazes  with  wonder  at  clustered  columns 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  arches  sprmging  from 
them  to  such  an  amazing  height ;  and  man  wandering 
about  their  bases,  shrunk  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  his  own  handiwork.  The  spaciousness 
and  gloom  of  this  vast  edifice  produce  a  profound  and 
mysterious  awe.  We  step  cautiously  and  softly  about, 


as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  the  hallowed  silence  of  the 
tombs ;  while  every  foot-fall  whispers  along  the  walls, 
and  chatters  among  the  sepulchres,  making  us  more 
sensible  of  the  quiet  we  have  interrupted. 

It  seems  as  if  the  awful  nature  of  the  place  presses 
down  upon  the  soul,  and  hushes  the  beholder  into 
noiseless  reverence.  We  feel  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  tlie  congregated  bones  of  the  great  men  of  past 
times,  who  have  filled  history  with  their  deeds,  and 
llie  earth  with  their  renown. 

And  yet  it  almost  provokes  a  smile  at  the  vanity 
of  human  ambition,  to  see  how  tliey  are  crowded 
together  and  justled  in  the  dust;  wliat  parsimony  is 
observed  in  doling  out  a  scanty  nook,  a  gloomy  cor- 
ner, a  little  portion  of  earth,  to  those,  whom,  when 
alive,  kingdoms  could  not  satisfy;  and  how  many 
shapes,  and  forms,  and  artifices,  are  devised  to  catch 
the  casual  notice  of  the  passenger,  and  save  from  for- 
getfulness,  for  a  few  short  years,  a  name  which  once 
aspired  to  occupy  ages  of  the  world's  thought  and  ad- 
miration. 

I  passed  some  time  in  Poet's  Comer,  which  oc- 
cupies an  end  of  one  of  the  transepts  or  cross  aisles 
of  the  abbey.  The  monuments  are  generally  simple; 
for  the  lives  of  Uterary  men  afford  no  strikuig  tliemes 
for  tite  sculptor.  Shakspeai'C  and  Addison  have  statues 
erected  to  their  memories;  but  the  greater  part  have 
busts,  medallions,  and  sometimes  mere  inscriptions. 
Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  these  memorials,  I 
liave  always  observed  that  the  visitors  to  the  abbey 
remain  longest  about  them.  A  kinder  and  fonder 
feeling  takes  place  of  that  cold  curiosity  or  vague  ad- 
miration with  which  they  gaze  on  the  splendid  mo- 
numents of  tlie  great  and  the  heroic.  They  linger 
about  these  as  about  the  tombs  of  friends  and  com- 
panions; for  indeed  there  is  simiething  of  companion- 
ship between  the  author  and  the  reader.  Other  men 
are  known  to  posterity  only  through  tlie  medium  of 
history,  wliich  is  continually  growing  faint  and  ob- 
scure :  but  the  intercourse  between  the  author  and 
his  fellow-men  is  ever  new,  active,  and  immediate, 
lie  has  lived  for  them  more  than  fur  Iiimself;  he 
has  sacrificed  surrounding  enjoyments,  and  shut  liimr 
self  op  from  the  delights  of  social  life,  that  he  might 
the  more  intimately  commune  with  distant  minds 
and  distant  ages.  Well  may  tlie  world  cherish  his 
renown ;  for  it  has  been  purchased,  not  by  deeds  of 
violence  and  blood,  hut  by  the  diligent  dispensation 
of  pleasure.  Well  may  posterity  be  grateful  to  his 
memory;  for  he  has  left  it  an  inheritance,  not  of 
empty  names  and  sonnding  actions,  but  whole  trea- 
sures of  wisdom,  bright  gems  of  thought,  and  golden 
veins  of  language. 

From  Poet's  Corner  I  continued  my  stroll  towards 
tliat  part  of  the  abbey  which  contains  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings.  I  wandered  among  what  once  were 
chapels,  but  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  tonib» 
and  monuments  of  the  great.  At  every  turn  I  met 
with  some  illustrious  name ;  or  the  cognizance  of  some 
powerful  house  renowned  in  history.    As  the  ey<; 
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darts  into  these  dosky  chambers  of  death,  it  catches 
gUmpses  of  quaint  efHgies ;  some  kneeling  in  niches, 
as  if  in  devotion ;  others  stretched  upon  the  tombs, 
with  hands  piously  pressed  togetherj  warriors  in  ar- 
mour, as  if  reposing  after  battle;  prelates  with  cro- 
ziers  and  mitres;  and  nobles  in  robes  and  coronets, 
lying  as  it  were  in  state.  In  glancing  over  this  scene, 
so  strangely  populous,  yet  where  every  form  is  so 
still  and  silent,  it  seems  almost  as  if  we  were  treading 
a  mansion  of  that  fabled  city,  where  every  being  had 
been  suddenly  transmuted  into  stone. 

I  paused  to  contemplate  a  tomb  on  which  lay  tlie 
effigy  of  a  knight  in  complete  armour.  A  large 
budcler  was  on  one  arm ;  the  hands  were  pressed  to- 
gether in  supplication  upon  the  breast ;  the  face  was 
almost  covered  by  the  morion ;  the  legs  were  crossed, 
in  token  of  the  warrior's  liaving  been  engaged  in  the 
holy  war.  It  was  the  tomb  of  a  crusader ;  of  one  of 
those  mOitary  enthusiasts,  who  so  strangely  mingled 
rel^ion  and  romance,  and  whose  exploits  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  fact  and  fiction;  between  the  his- 
tory and  the  fairy  tale.  There  is  something  exti-emely 
picturesque  in  the  tombs  of  these  adventurers,  deco- 
rated as  they  are  with  rude  armorial  bearings  and 
gothic  sculpture.  They  comport  with  the  antiquated 
chapels  in  which  they  are  generally  found;  and  in 
conadering  them,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  kindle 
with  the  legendary  associations,  the  romantic  fiction, 
the  diivalroos  pomp  and  pageantry,  which  poetry 
has  spread  over  the  wars  for  the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 
Tliey  are  the  relics  of  times  utterly  gone  by;  of  beings 
passed  from  recollection;  of  customs  and  manners 
with  which  ours  have  no  afGnity.  They  are  like  ob- 
jects from  some  strange  and  distant  land,  of  which 
we  hare  no  certain  knowledge,  and  about  which  all 
oar  conceptions  are  vague  and  visionary.  There  is 
something  extremely  solemn  and  awful  in  those  ef- 
figies on  gothic  tombs,  extended  as  if  in  the  sleep  of 
death,  or  in  the  supplication  of  the  dying  hour.  They 
have  an  effect  infinitely  more  impressive  on  my  feel- 
ings than  the  Eanciful  altitudes,  the  over-wrought  con- 
ceits, and  aUegOrical  groups,  which  abound  on  mo- 
dem monuments.  I  liave  been  struck,  also,  wilh  the 
mperiority  of  many  of  the  old  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
There  was  a  noble  way,  in  former  times,  of  saying 
things  simply,  and  yet  saying  them  proudly ;  and  I  do 
not  know  an  epitaph  that  breathes  a  loftier  conscious- 
ness of  family  worth  and  honourable  lineage,  than 
•ne  whid)  aflinns,  of  a  noble  house,  that  "all  the 
brothers  were  brave,  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous." 

In  the  opposite  transept  to  Poet's  Corner  stands 
a  mooument  which  is  among  the  most  renowned 
aduevements  of  modem  art;  but  which  to  me  appears 
horriUe  rather  than  sublime.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Mrs 
mghliogale,  by  Roubillac.  The  bottom  of  the  monn- 
mnt  h  represented  as  throwing  open  its  marble  doors, 
mi  a  sheeted  skeleton  is  starting  forth .  The  shroud  is 
Mfa^  from  Us  fleshless  frame  as  he  launches  his  dart 
tR  Hi  ^etim.  She  is  sinking  into  her  affrighted  hus- 
!■#•  annt,  who  strives,  with  vain  and  frantic  effort, 


to  avert  the  Wow.  The  whole  is  executed  with  ter- 
rible trath  and  spirit;  we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the 
gibbering  yell  of  triumph  bursting  from  the  distended 
jaws  of  the  spectre. — But  why  should  we  thus  seek 
to  clothe  death  with  unnecessary  terrors,  and  to  spread 
horrors  round  the  tomb  of  those  we  love  ?  The  grave 
should  be  surrounded  by  every  thing  that  might  in- 
spire tenderness  and  veneration  for  the  dead;  or  that 
might  win  the  living  to  virtue.  It  is  the  place,  not  of 
disgust  and  dismay,  but  of  sorrow  and  meditation. 

While  wandering  about  these  gloomy  vaults  and 
silent  aisles,  studying  the  records  of  the  dead,  the 
sound  of  busy  existence  from  without  occasionally 
reaches  the  ear; — the  rumbling  of  the  passing  equip- 
age; the  murmur  of  the  multitude;  or  perhaps  the 
light  laugh  of  pleasure.  The  contrast  is  striking  wilh 
the  death-like  repose  around  :  and  it  has  a  strange 
effect  upon  the  feelings,  thus  to  hear  the  surges  of 
active  life  hurrying  along,  and  beating  against  the 
very  walls  of  tlie  sepulchre. 

I  continued  in  this  way  to  move  from  tomb  to  tomb, 
and  from  chaijel  to  chapel.  The  day  was  gradually 
wearing  away;  the  distant  tread  of  loiterers  about 
the  abbey  grew  less  and  less  frequent;  the  sweet- 
tongued  bell  was  sununoning  to  evening  prayers;  and 
I  saw  at  a  distance  the  choristers,  in  their  white  sur- 
plices, crossing  the  aisle  and  entering  the  choir.  I 
stood  before  the  entrance  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  cha- 
pel. A  flight  of  steps  lead  up  to  it,  through  a  deep 
and  gloomy,  but  magnificent  arch.  Great  gates  of 
brass,  richly  and  delicately  wrought,  turn  heavily 
upon  their  hinges,  as  if  proudly  reluctant  to  admit 
the  feet  of  common  mortals  into  this  most  gorgeous  of 
sepulchres. 

On  entering,  the  eye  is  astonished  by  the  pomp  of 
architecture,  and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  sculptured 
detail.  The  very  walls  are  wrought  into  universal 
ornament,  encrasted  with  tracery,  and  scooped  into 
niches,  crowded  with  the  statues  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs. Stone  seems,  by  the  canning  labour  of  the 
chisel,  to  have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  and  density, 
suspended  aloft,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof 
achieved  with  the  wonderful  minuteness  and  airy  se- 
curity of  a  cobweb. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  lofty  stalls  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  richly  carved  of  oak,  though 
wilh  the  grotesque  decorations  of  gothic  architecture. 
On  the  pinnacles  of  the  stalls  are  affixed  the  helmets 
and  crests  of  the  knights,  with  their  scarfe  and  swords; 
and  above  them  are  suspended  their  banners,  em- 
blazoned with  armorial  bearings,  and  contrasting  the 
splendour  of  gold  and  purple  and  crimson,  wilh  the 
cold  grey  fretwork  of  the  roof.  In  the  midst  of  this 
grand  mausdeum  stands  the  sepulchre  of  its  founder, 
—his  effigy,  wilh  that  of  his  queen,  extended  on  a 
sumptuous  tomb,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  su- 
perbly-wrought brazen  railing. 

There  is  a  sad  dreariness  in  this  magnificence;  this 
strange  mixture  of  tombs  and  trophies;  these  emblems 
of  living  and  aspiring  ambition,  close  beside  mementos 
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ttrhich  sliow  the  dust  and  oblivion  in  which  all  must 
sooner  or  later  terminate.  Notliing  impresses  the 
mind  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  loneliness,  than  to  tread 
the  silent  and  deserted  scene  of  former  throng  and 
pageant.  On  looking  round  on  the  vacant  stalls  of 
the  knights  and  their  esquires,  and  on  the  rows  of 
dusty  but  gorgeous  bannei-s  that  were  once  borne  be- 
fore them,  my  imagine  lion  conjured  up  the  scene  when 
this  hall  was  bright  with  the  valour  and  beauty  of  the 
land;  glittermg  with  the  splendour  of  jewelled  rank 
and  military  array;  alive  with  the  tread  of  many  feet 
and  the  hum  of  an  admiring  multitude.  All  had  passed 
away;  the  silence  of  death  had  settled  again  upon  the 
place,  interrupted  only  by  the  casual  chirping  of  birds, 
wliicb  had  found  their  way  into  the  chapel,  and  built 
their  nests  among  its  friezes  and  pendants — sure  signs 
of  solitariness  and  desertion. 

When  I  read  the  names  inscribed  on  the  banners, 
they  were  those  of  men  scattered  far  and  wide  about 
the  world ;  some  tossing  upon  distant  seas ;  some  un- 
der arm*  in  distant  lands;  some  mingling  in  the  busy 
intrigues  of  courts  and  cabinets;  all  seeking  to  deserve 
one  more  distinction  in  this  mansion  of  shadowy  ho- 
nours :  Uie  melancholy  reward  of  a  monument. 

Two  small  aisles  on  eadi  side  of  this  chapel  present 
a  touching  instance  of  the  equality  of  the  grave;  which 
brings  down  the  oppressor  to  a  level  witli  the  oppress- 
ed, and  mingles  the  dust  of  the  bitterest  enemies  to- 
gether. In  one  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  haughty  Elisa- 
beth; in  the  other  is  that  of  her  victim,  the  lovely 
and  unfortunate  Mary.  Not  an  hour  in  the  day  but 
some  ejaculation  of  pity  is  uttered  over  the  fate  of  the 
latter,  mingled  with  indignation  at  her  oppressor. 
The  walls  of  Elizabeth's  sepulchre  continually  echo 
with  the  sighs  of  sympathy  heaved  at  the  grave  of  her 
rivaL 

A  peculiar  melancholy  reigns  over  the  aisle  where 
Mary  lies  buried.  The  light  struggles  dimly  through 
windows  darkened  by  dust.  The  greater  part  of  the 
place  is  in  deep  ^adow,  and  the  walls  are  stained  and 
tinted  by  time  and  weather.  A  marble  figure  of  Mary 
is  stretched  upon  the  tomb,  round  which  is  an  iron 
railing,  much  corroded,  bearing  her  national  emblem 
— the  thistle.  I  was  weary  with  wandering,  and 
sat  down  to  rest  myself  by  the  monument,  revolving 
in  my  mind  the  chequered  and  disastrous  story  of 
poor  Mary. 

The  sound  of  casual  Csotsteps  bad  ceased  from  the 
oUiey.  I  could  only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  distant 
voice  of  the  priest  repeating  the  evening  service,  and 
the  faint  responses  of  the  choir :  these  paused  for  a 
time,  and  all  was  hushed.  The  stillness,  the  deser- 
tion and  obscurity  that  were  gradually  prevailing 
around,  gave  a  deqter  and  more  solemn  interest  to 
the  place: 

For  in  (lie  aUent  grave  no  conversation, 
Ko  Jof  ful  tread  of  tricnds,  no  voice  of  lovers. 
No  cwefiil  father's  counsel— nothing's  heard. 
For  noOiing  is,  but  aH  oUlTion, 
Dost,  and  an  eadlcst  dnrioeaa. 


Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-labouring  oi^n 
burst  upon  the  ear,  falling  with  doubled  and  redou- 
bled intensity,  and  rolling,  as  it  were,  huge  billows 
of  sound.  How  well  do  their  volume  and  grandeur 
accord  with  this  mighty  building !  With  what  pomp 
do  they  swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and  breathe 
their  awful  harmony  through  these  caves  of  death, 
and  make  the  silent  sepulchre  vocal .' — And  now  they 
rise  in  triumphant  acclamation,  heaving  higher  and 
higher  their  accordant  notes,  and  piling  sound  on 
sound.— And  now  they  pause,  and  the  soft  voices  of 
tlie  choir  break  out  into  sweet  gushes  of  melody ; 
they  soar  aloft,  and  warble  along  the  roof,  and  seem 
(o  play  about  these  lofty  vaults  like  the  pure  airs  of 
heaven.  Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves  its  thrilling 
thunders,  compressing  air  into  music,  and  rolling  it 
forth  upon  the  soul.  What  long-drawn  cadences ! 
What  solemn  sweeping  concords!  It  grows  mor« 
and  more  dense  and  powerful— it  fills  the  vast  pile, 
and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls — the  ear  is  stunned 
—the  senses  are  overwhelmed.  And  now  it  is  wind- 
ing up  in  full  jubilee— it  is  rising  from  the  earth  to 
heaven— tlie  very  soul  seems  rapt  away  and  floated 
upwards  on  this  swelling  tide  of  harmony ! 

I  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  that  kind  of  reverie 
which  a  strain  of  music  is  apt  sometimes  to  inspire ; 
the  shadows  of  evening  were  gradually  thickening 
round  me;  the  monuments  began  to  cast  deeper  and 
deeper  gloom;  and  the  distant  dock  again  gave  t/Aea 
of  the  slowly  waning  day. 

I  rose  and  prepared  to  leave  the  abbey.  As  I  des- 
cended the  flight  of  steps  which  lead  into  the  body  of 
the  building,  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  I  ascended  the  small 
staircase  that  conducts  to  it,  to  take  from  thence  a 
general  survey  of  this  wilderness  of  tombs.  The  shrine 
is  elevated  upon  a  kind  of  platform,  and  close  around 
it  are  the  sepulchres  of  various  kings  and  queens. 
From  Ibis  eminence  the  eye  looks  down  between  pil- 
lars and  funeral  trophies  to  the  chapels  and  chambers 
below,  crowded  with  tombs;  where  warriors,  pre- 
lates, courtiers,  and  statesmen  lie  mouldering  in 
their  "  beds  of  darkness."  Close  by  me  stood  the 
great  chav  of  coronation,  rudely  carved  of  oak,  in  the 
barbarous  taste  of  a  remote  and  gothic  age.  The 
scene  seemed  almost  as  if  contrived,  with  theatrical 
artifice,  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  beholder. 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  hu- 
man pomp  and  power ;  here  it  was  literally  but  a  step 
from  the  throne  to  the  sepulchre.  Would  not  one 
think  that  these  incongruous  mementos  bad  been 
gathered' together  as  a  lesson  to  living  greatness? — 
to  show  it,  even  in  the  moment  of  its  proudest  exalta- 
tion, the  neglect  and  dishonour  to  which  it  must  soon 
arrive;  how  soon  that  crown  which  encircles  its 
brow  must  pass  away,  and  it  must  Ue  down  in  the 
dust  and  disgraces  of  the  tomb,  and  be  trampled  upon 
by  the  feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  multitude.  For, 
strange  to  tell,  even  the  grave  is  here  no  longer  a 
sanctuary.    There  is  a  locking  levity  in  some  na-> 
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tores,  wbidi  leads  them  to  sport  with  awful  and  hal- 
lowed things;  and  there  are  base  minds,  wliicli  de- 
light to  revenge  on  the  illoslrious  dead  the  abject 
homage  and  groveling  servility  which  they  pay  to  the 
living.  The  cofGn  of  Ed  ward  the  Confessor  has  been 
broken  open,  and  bis  remains  despoiled  of  their  fune- 
real ornaments;  the  sceptre  has  been  stolen  from  the 
hand  of  the  imperious  Elizabeth,  and  the  efiigy  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  lies  headless.  Not  a  royal  monument 
hot  bears  some  proof  liow  false  and  fugitive  is  the  ho- 
m^e  of  mankind.  Some  are  plundered;  some  muti- 
lated; some  covered  with  ribaldry  and  insnlt— all 
more  or  less  outraged  and  dishonoured ! 

The  last  beams  of  day  were  now  faintly  streaming 
through  the  painted  windoTS's  in  the  high  vaults  above 
me ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  abbey  were  already  wrap- 
ped in  the  obscurity  of  twilight.  The  cbapels  and  aisles 
grew  darker  and  darker.  The  effigies  of  the  kings 
foded  into  diadows;  the  marble  figures  of  the  monu- 
ments assumed  strange  shapes  in  the  uncertain  light; 
the  evening  breeze  crept  through  the  aisles  like  the 
eoki  breath  of  the  grave;  and  even  the  distant  foot-foil 
of  a  verger,  traversing  the  Poet's  Corner,  had  some- 
thiog  strange  and  dreary  in  its  sound.  I  slowly  re- 
traced my  morning's  walk,  and  as  I  passed  out  at 
the  portal  of  the  cloisters,  the  door,  closing  with  a 
jarring  noise  behind  me,  filled  the  whole  building 
with  echoes. 

I  endeavonred  to  form  some  arrangement  in  my 
nrind  of  the  objects  I  had  been  contemplating,  but 
feond  they  were  already  fallen  mlo  indistinctness  and 
ooafaskm.    Names,  inscriptions,  trophies,  had  all  be- 
come confonnded  in  my  recollection,  though  I  had 
Karcely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the  threshold.   What, 
thought  I,  is  this  vast  assemblage  of  sepulchres  but  a 
treasury  of  homiliation;  a  huge  pile  of  reiterated  ho- 
anlie*  on  the  emptiness  of  renown,  and  the  certainty 
of  oblivion!     It  is,  indeed,  the  empire  of  death;  his 
great  shadowy  palace,  wliere  he  sils  in  state,  mock- 
ing at  the  relics  of  human  glory,  and  spreading  dust 
.and  Ibrgetfniness  on  the  monuments  of  princes.  How 
idle  a  boast,  after  all,  is  the  immortality  of  a  nanoe ! 
Time  is  ever  silently  turning  over  his  pages ;  we  are 
to  much  engrossed  by  the  stoi7  of  the  present,  to 
ttink  of  the  characters  and  anecdotes  that  gave  in- 
terest to  the  past;  and  each  age  is  a  volume  thrown 
i        aside  lo  be  speedily  forgotten.    The  itlol  of  to-day 
pushes  the  hero  of  yesterday  out  of  our  recollection; 
and  will,  in  turn,  be  supplanted  by  liis  successor  of 
to-morrow.  "  Our  fathers,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
"  find  their  graves  in  our  short  niemoiies,  and  sadly 
tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  survivors." 
History  fades  into  fable ;  fact  becomes  clouded  with 
doubt  and  controversy;  the  inscription  moulders  from 
the  tablet;  the  statue  falls  from  the  pedestal.    Co- 
hunns,  arches,  pyramids,  what  are  they  but  heaps  of 
sand; and  their  epitaphs,  but  characters  written  in 
the  dust  ?    What  is  the  security  of  a  tomb,  or  the 
pnpetoity  of  an  embalmment?     The   remains  of 
Alexander  the  Great  have  been  scattered  to  the 


wind,  and  his  empty  sarcophagns  is  now  (he  mere 
curiosity  of  a  museum.  "  The  Egyptian  mummies, 
which  Cambyses  or  lime  hath  spared,  avarice  now 
consumeth ;  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is 
sold  for  balsams." ' 

What  then  is  to  injure  this  pile  which  now  towers 
above  me  from  sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mauso- 
leums ?  The  time  must  come  when  its  gilded  vaults, 
which  now  spring  so  loftily,  shall  lie  in  rubbish  be- 
neath Uie  feet ;  when,  instead  of  the  sound  of  melody 
and  praise,  the  wind  shall  whistle  through  the  broken 
arches,  and  tlie  owl  hoot  from  the  shattered  tower- 
when  the  garish  sun-beam  shall  break  into  these 
gloomy  mansions  of  death,  and  the  ivy  twine  round 
the  fallen  column ;  and  the  fox-glove  liang  its  blos- 
soms about  the  nameless  urn,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
dead.  Thus  man  passes  away;  his  name  perishes 
from  record  and  reccrilection;  his  history  is  as  a  tale 
that  is  told,  and  his  very  monument  becomes  a  ruin. 


CHRISBIAS. 


Bat  ia  oM,  oM,  good  old  Christinas  gone  ?  Nothing  but  the  liair 
ofhia  good,  grey,  old  head  and  beard  left  ?  Well,  I  will  have  that, 
seeing  I  cannot  have  more  of  him. 

Hue  and  Car  aprb  CBBisrais. 


A  man  might  then  behold 

At  Christmas,  in  each  hall 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  coM, 

And  meat  Tor  great  and  small. 
The  neighbom^  v¥ere  friendly  bidden. 

And  all  had  welcome  true, 
The  poor  brom  the  gates  were  not  chidden, 

When  tbia  old  cap  was  new. 

OtD  Sonc. 

There  is  nothing  m  England  that  exercises  a  more 
delightful  spell  over  my  imagination,  than  the  linger- 
ings  of  the  holiday  customs  and  rural  games  of  former 
tunes.  They  recall  the  pictures  my  fancy  used  to 
draw  in  the  May  morning  of  life,  when  as  yet  I  only 
knew  the  world  through  books,  and  believed  it  to  be 
all  that  poets  had  painted  it;  and  they  bring  with 
them  the  flavour  of  those  honest  days  of  yore,  in 
which,  perhaps  with  equal  fallacy,  I  am  apt  to  think 
the  world  was  more  home-bred,  social,  and  joyous 
than  at  present.  I  regret  to  say  that  they  are  daily 
growing  more  and  more  faint,  being  gradually  worn 
away  by  time,  but  still  more  obliterated  by  modem 
fashion.  They  resemble  those  picturesque  morsels 
of  golliic  architecture,  which  we  see  crumbling  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  partly  dilapidated  by  the 
waste  of  ages,  and  partly  lost  in  the  additions  aiid  al- 
terations of  latter  days.  Poetry,  however,  clings 
with  cherishing  fondness  about  the  rural  game  and 
holiday  revel,  from  which  it  has  derived  so  many  of 
its  themes— as  the  ivy  winds  its  rich  foliage  about  the 
«  Sir  T.  Brown. ' 
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gothic  arch  and  mouldering  tover,  gratefully  repay- 
ing their  support,  by  clasping  togeUier  tlieir  tottering 
remains,  and,  as  it  were,  embalming  them  in  verdure, 
or  all  the  old  festivals,  however,  that  of  Christmas 
awakens  the  strongest  and  most  heartfelt  associations. 
There  is  a  tune  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that 
blends  with  our  conviviality,  and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a 
state  of  hallowed  and  elevated  enjoyment.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  church  about  this  season  are  extremely 
tender  and  inspiring.  They  dwell  on  the  beautiful 
story  of  the  origin  of  our  faith,  and  the  pastoral  scenes 
that  accompanied  its  announcement.  They  gradually 
increase  in  fervour  and  pathos  during  the  season  of 
Advent,  until  tliey  break  forth  in  full  jubilee  on  the 
mornuig  that  brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men. 
I  do  not  know  a  grander  effect  of  music  on  the  moral 
feelings,  than  to  hear  the  full  choir  and  the  pealing 
organ  performing  a  Christmas  anthem  in  a  cathedral, 
and  fiUmg  every  part  of  the  vast  pile  with  triumphant 
harmony. 

It  is  a  beautiful  airangement,  also,  derived  from 
days  of  yore,  that  this  festival,  which  commemorates 
the  announcement  of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love, 
has  been  made  the  season  for  gathering  together  of 
family  connexions,  and  drawing  closer  again  those 
bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which  the  cares  and  plea- 
sures and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  continually  ope- 
rating to  cast  loose;  of  calling  back  the  children  of  a 
family,  who  have  launched  forth  in  life,  and  wander- 
ed widely  asunder,  once  more  to  assemble  about  the 
paternal  hearth,  that  rallying  place  of  the  affections, 
there  to  grow  young  and  loving  again  among  the  en- 
dearing mementos  of  childhood. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year 
that  gives  a  charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At 
other  times  we  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures 
from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings  sally 
forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over  the  sunny  land- 
scape, and  we  "  live  abroad  and  everywhere."  The 
songof  tliebird,  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  the  breath- 
ing fragrance  of  spring,  the  soft  voluptuousness  of 
summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn;  eaith  with  its 
mantle  of  refreshmg  green,  and  heaven  with  its  deep 
delicious  blue  and  its  cloudy  magnificence,  all  fill  us 
with  mute  but  exquisite  delight,  and  we  revel  in  the 
luxury  of  mere  sensation.  But  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  nature  lies  despoiled  of  every  charm,  and  wrap- 
ped in  her  shroud  of  sheeted  snow,  we  turn  for  our 
gratifications  to  moral  sources.  The  dreariness  and 
desolation  of  the  landscape,  the  short  gloomy  days  and 
darksome  nights,  while  they  circumscribe  our  wan- 
derings, shut  in  our  feelings  also  from  rambling 
abroad,  and  make  us  more  keenly  disposed  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  social  circle.  Our  thoughts  are  more 
concentrated,  our  friendly  sympathies  more  aroused. 
We  feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  of  each  other's  so- 
ciety, and  are  brought  more  closely  together  by  de- 
pendence on  each  other  for  enjoyment.  Heart  cal- 
leth  unto  heart;  and  we  draw  our  pleasures  from  the 
deep  wells  of  living  kindness,  which  lie  in  the  quiet 


recesses  of  our  bosoms;  and  which,  when  resorted 
to,  furnish  forth  the  pure  element  of  domestic  felicity. 
The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate 
on  entering  the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and 
warmth  of  the  evening  fire.  The  ruddy  blaze  dif- 
fuses an  artificial  summer  and  sunshine  tlirough  the 
room,  and  lights  up  each  countenance  into  a  kindlier 
welcome.  Where  does  the  honest  face  of  hospitality 
expand  into  a  broader  and  more  cordial  smile — where 
is  the  shy  glance  of  love  more  sweetly  eloquent — 
than  by  tlie  winter  fireside?  and  as  the  hollow  blast 
of  wintry  wind  rushes  through  the  hall,  clajjs  the 
distant  door,  whistles  about  the  casement,  and  rum- 
bles down  the  chimney,  what  can  be  more  grateful 
than  that  feeling  of  sober  and  sheltered  security,  with 
which  we  look  round  upon  the  comfortable  cliamber 
and  the  scene  of  domestic  hilarity  ? 

The  English,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  rural 
habit  throughout  every  class  of  society,  have  always 
been  fond  of  those  festivals  and  holidays  which  agree- 
ably interrupt  the  stillness  of  country  life;  and  they 
were,  in  former  days,  particularly  observant  of  the 
religious  and  social  rites  of  Christmas.  It  is  inspiring 
to  read  even  the  dry  details  which  some  antiquaries 
have  given  of  the  quaint  humours,  the  burlesque  pa- 
geants, the  complete  abandonment  to  mirth  and  good- 
fellowship,  with  which  this  festival  was  celebrated. 
It  seemed  to  throw  open  every  door,  and  unlock 
every  heart.  It  brought  the  peasant  and  the  peer 
together,  and  blended  all  ranks  in  one  warm  ge- 
nerous flow  of  joy  and  kindness.  The  old  halls  of 
castles  and  manor-houses  resounded  with  the  harp  and 
the  Christmas  carol,  and  their  ample  boards  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  hospitality.  Even  the  poorest 
cottage  welcomed  the  festive  season  with  green  deco- 
rations of  bay  and  holly — the  cheerful  fire  glanced  its 
rays  through  the  lattice,  inviting  the  passenger  to  raise 
the  latch,  and  join  the  gossip  knot  huddled  round  the 
hearth,  beguiling  the  long  evening  with  legendary 
jokes  and  oft-told  Christmas  tales. 

One  of  the  least  pleasing  effects  of  modern  refine- 
ment is  the  havoc  it  has  made  among  the  hearty  old 
holiday  customs.  It  has  completely  taken  off  the  sharp 
touchings  and  spirited  reliefs  of  these  embellishments 
of  life,  and  has  worn  down  society  into  a  more  smooth 
andi)oIished,  but  certainly  aless  characteristic  surface. 
Many  of  the  games  and  ceremonials  of  Christmas  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  like  the  sherris  sack  of  old 
Falstaff,  are  become  matters  of  speculation  and  dis- 
pute among  commentators.  They  flourished  in  tunes 
full  of  spuit  and  luslihood,  when  men  enjoyed  life 
roughly,  but  heartily  and  vigorously ;  limes  wild  and 
picturesque,  which  have  furnished  poetry  with  its 
richest  materials,  and  the  drama  with  its  most  attract- 
ive variety  of  characters  and  manners.  The  world 
has  become  more  worldly.  There  b  more  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  less  of  enjoyment.  Pleasure  has  expanded 
into  a  broader,  but  a  shallower  stream ;  and  has  for- 
saken many  of  those  deep  and  quiet  channels  where 
it  flowed  sweetly  through  the  calm  bosom  of  domestic 
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life.  Society  has  acquired  a  more  enlightened  and 
el^nt  tone ;  but  it  lias  lost  many  of  its  strong  local 
peculiarities,  its  home-bred  feelings,  its  honest  fireside 
delfts.  The  traditionary  customs  of  golden-heart- 
ed antiquity,  its  feudal  hospitalities,  and  lordly  was- 
sailings, have  passed  away  with  the  baronial  castlesand 
stately  manor-houses  in  which  tliey  were  celebrated. 
They  comported  with  the  shadowy  hall,  the  great 
oaken  gallery,  and  the  tapestried  parlour,  but  are  un- 
fitted to  the  light  showy  saloons  and  gay  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  modem  villa. 

Shorn,  however,  as  it  is,  of  its  ancient  and  festive 
honours,  Christmas  is  still  a  period  of  delightful  ex- 
citement in  England.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  home 
feeling  completely  aroused  which  holds  so  powerful 
a  place  in  every  English  bosom.  The  preparations 
y  making  on  every  side  for  the  social  board  that  is  again 
to  unite  friends  and  kindred ;  the  presents  of  good 
cheer  passing  and  repassing ;  those  tokens  of  regard, 
and  quickeners  of  kind  feelings ;  the  evergreens  dis- 
tributed about  houses  and  churches,  emblems  of  peace 
and  gladness;  all  these  bare  the  most  pleasing  effect 
in  producing  fond  associations,  and  kindling  bene- 
volent sympatliies.  Even  the  sound  of  the  Wails, 
rode  as  may  be  their  minstrelsy,  breaks  upon  the  mid- 
vratcbes  of  a  winter  night  with  the  effect  of  perfect 
harmony.  As  I  have  been  awakened  by  them  in 
that  still  and  solemn  hour, "  when  de^  sleep  falleth 
upon  man,"  I  have  listened  with  a  hushed  delight, 
and  connecting  them  with  the  sacred  and  joyous  oc- 
CKion,  have  almost  fancied  them  into  another  celestial 
cboir,  announcing  peace  and  good-will  to  mankind. 

How  delightfully  the  imagination,  when  wrought 
upon  by  these  moral  influences,  turns  every*  thmg  to 
melody  and  beauty !  The  very  crowing  of  the  cock, 
beard  sometimes  in  the  profound  repose  of  the  coon- 
try,  "  telling  the  night  watches  to  lib  feathery  dames," 
was  tbonght  by  the  common  people  to  announce  the 
q^mach  of  this  sacred  festival  t 

"  Some  aay  tliat  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  onr  Saviour's  birih  is  celebrated, 
TU*  bird  of  dawning  singelh  all  night  long ; 
And  tbeo,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome— then  no  planets  strike. 
Ho  biry  talies,  no  witch  halh  power  to  charm. 
So  baDowcd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 

Amidst  the  general  call  to  happiness,  the  bastle  of 
the  spirits,  and  stir  of  the  affections,  which  prevail  at 
Om  period,  what  bosom  can  remain  insensible  ?  It 
it,  indeed,  theseason  of  regenerated  feeling — theseason 
for  kindling,  not  merely  the  Ore  of  hospitality  in  the 
haD,  but  the  genial  flame  of  charity  in  the  heart. 

liie  scene  of  early  love  again  rises  green  to  memory 
beyoad  the  sterile  waste  of  years;  and  the  idea  of 
heiBe,  franglit  with  the  fragrance  of  home-dwelling 
joys,  reanimates  the  drooping  spirit;  as  the  Arabian 
will  sometimes  waft  the  freshness  of  the  di- 
t  fields  to  the  weary  pilgrim  of  the  desert. 

Stnu^er  and  sojourner  as  I  am  in  the  land — though 
koM  DO  social  hearth  may  Maze,  no  hosfHtable  roof 


throw  <^)en  its  doors,  nor  the  warm  grasp  of  friend- 
ship welcome  me  at  the  threshold— yet  I  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  season  beaming  into  my  soul  from  the 
happy  looks  of  those  around  me.  Surely  happiness 
is  reflective,  like  the  light  of  heaven ;  and  every  coun- 
tenance, bright  with  smiles,  and  glowing  with  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  is  a  mirror  transinitluig  to  others  the 
rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever  shining  benevolence.  He 
who  can  turn  chiu-lishly  away  from  contemplating  the 
felicity  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  can  sit  down  darkling 
and  repining  in  his  loneliness  when  all  around  is  joyful, 
may  have  his  moments  of  strong  excitement  and  sel- 
fish gratification,  but  he  wants  the  genial  and  social 
sympathies  whidi  constitute  the  charm  of  a  merry 
Christmas. 


THE  STAGE  COACH. 

Omne  heab 

Sine  pcrnS 
Tempus  est  ludendL 

Vcnit  hora 

Absque  mocd 
Ubros  deponendi. 

Ou>  BoLiDiT  School  SONG.  ' 

Im  the  preceding  paper  I  have  made  some  general 
observations  on  the  Christmas  festivities  of  England, 
and  am  tempted  to  illustrate  them  by  some  anecdotes 
of  a  Christmas  passed  in  the  country ;  in  perusing 
which  I  would  most  courteously  invite  my  reader  to 
lay  aside  the  aosteiity  of  wisdom,  and  to  put  on  that 
genuine  holiday  spirit  which  is  tolerant  of  folly  and 
anxious  only  for  amusement. 

In  the  course  of  a  December  tour  in  Yorkshire,  I 
rode  for  a  long  distance  in  one  of  the  public  coaches, 
on  the  day  preceding  Christmas,  llie  coach  was 
crowded,  both  inside  ami  out,  with  passengers,  who, 
by  their  talk,  seemed  principally  bound  to  the  man- 
sions of  relations  or  friends  to  eat  the  Christmas  din- 
ner. It  was  loaded  also  with  hampers  of  game,  and 
baskets  and  boxes  of  delicacies ;  and  hares  hung  dan- 
gling their  long  ears  about  the  coachman's  box;  presents 
from  distant  friends  for  the  impending  feast.  I  had 
three  fine  rosy-cheeked  schoolboys  for  my  fellow  pas- 
sengers inside,  full  of  the  buxom  health  and  manly 
spirit  which  I  have  observed  in  the  children  of  this 
country.  They  were  returning  home  for  the  holidays 
in  high  glee,  and  promising  themselves  a  world  of  en- 
joyment. It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  gigantic  plans 
of  pleasure  of  the  little  rogues,  and  the  impracticable 
feats  they  were  to  perform  during  Uieir  six  weeks' 
emancipation  from  the  abhorred  tbrahlom  of  book, 
birch,  and  pedagogue.  They  were  full  of  anticipa- 
tions of  the  meeting  with  the  family  and  household, 
down  to  tlie  very  cat  and  dog;  and  of  the  joy  they 
were  to  give  their  Uttle  sisters  by  the  presents  with 
which  their  pockets  were  crammed;  but  the  meeting 
U>  which  they  seemed  to  look  forward  with  the  great- 
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est  finpalience  tras  with  Bantam,  which  I  found  to 
be  a  pony,  and,  according  to  their  talk,  postessed  of 
more  virtaes  than  any  steed  since  the  days  of 
Bucephalus.  How  tie  could  trot !  how  he  could  run ! 
and  then  such  leaps  as  he  would  take — there  was 
not  a  hedge  in  the  whole  country  that  he  could  not 
dear. 

They  were  under  the  particular  guardianship  of 
the  coachman,  to  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented,  they  addressed  a  host  of  questions,  and  pro- 
nounced him  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  whole 
world.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  more  than 
ordinary  air  of  bustle  and  importance  of  the  coadunan, 
who  wore  his  hat  a  lilUe  on  one  side,  and  had  a  large 
bunch  of  Christmas  greens  stuck  in  the  button-hole  of 
his  coat.  He  is  always  a  personage  full  of  mighty 
care  and  business,  but  he  is  particularly  so  during 
this  season,  having  so  many  commissions  to  execute 
inconsequence  of  the  great  interchange  of  presents. 
And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my 
untravelled  readers,  to  have  a  sketch  that  may  serve 
as  a  general  representation  of  this  very  numerous  and 
important  dass  of  functionaries,  who  have  a  dress,  a 
manner,  a  language,  an  air,  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  prevalent  throughout  the  fraternity;  so  that,  wher- 
ever an  English  stage  coachman  may  be  seen,  he 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  one  of  any  other  craft  or  mys- 
tery. 

He  has  commonly  a  broad,  full  face,  cnrioasly 
mottled  with  red,  as  if  the  blood  had  been  forced  by 
hard  feeding  into  every  vessel  of  the  skin;  he  is  swell- 
ed mto  jolly  dimensions  by  frequent  potations  of  malt 
liquors,  and  his  bulk  is  still  further  increased  by  a 
multiplicity  of  coats,  in  which  he  is  buried  Uke  a 
cauliflower,  the  upper  one  reaching  to  his  heels.  He 
wears  a  broad-brimmed  low-erowned  hat;  a  huge  roll 
of  coloured  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  knowingly 
knotted  and  tucked  in  at  the  bosom;  and  has  in  sum- 
mer time  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  button- 
hole; the  present,  most  probably,  of  some  enamoured 
country  lass.  His  waistcoat  is  commonly  of  some 
bright  colour,  striped,  and  his  small-clothes  extend 
far  bdow  the  knees,  to  meet  a  pair  of  jockey  boots 
which  reach  about  half  way  up  his  legs. 

All  this  costume  is  maintained  with  much  preci- 
sion; he  has  a  pride  in  having  hb  clothes  of  excellent 
materials ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  gross- 
ness  of  his  appearance,  there  is  still  discernible  that 
neatness  and  propriety  of  person,  which  is  almost  in- 
herent in  an  Englishman.  He  enjoys  great  conse- 
quence and  consideration  along  the  road;  has  frequent 
conferences  with  the  village  housewives,  who  look 
upon  him  as  a  man  of  great  trust  and  dependence ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  a  good  understanding  with 
every  bright-eyed  country  lass.  The  moment  he  ar- 
rives where  the  horses  are  to  be  changed,  he  throws 
down  the  reins  with  something  of  an  air,  and  aban- 
dons the  cattle  to  the  care  of  the  hostler;  his  duty 
being  merely  to  drive  from  one  stage  to  another. 
When  off  the  box,  his  hands  are  thrust  in  the  pockets 


of  his  great  coat,  and  he  rolls  about  the  inn-yard  with 
an  air  of  the  most  absolute  lordliness.  Here  he  is  ge- 
nerally surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng  of  hostlers, 
stable-boys,  shoe-blacks,  and  those  nameless  hangers- 
on,  that  infest  inns  and  taverns,  and  run  errands,  and 
do  all  kindof  odd  jobs,  for  the  privilege  of  battening 
on  the  drippings  of  the  kitchen  and  the  leakage  of  the 
taproom.  Tliese  all  look  up  to  him  as  to  an  oracle; 
treasure  up  his  cant  phrases ;  echo  his  opinions  about 
horses  and  other  topics  of  jockey  lore;  and  above  all, 
endeavour  to  imitate  his  air  and  carriage.  Every 
ragamuDln  that  has  a  coat  to  his  back,  thrusts  his 
hands  in  the  pockets,  rolls  in  his  gait,  talks  slang,  and 
is  an  embryo  Coachey. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasing  serenity 
that  reigned  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  fancied  I  saw 
cheerfulness  in  every  countenance  throughout  the 
journey.  A  stage  coach,  however,  carries  animation 
always  with  it,  and  puts  the  world  in  motion  as  it 
whirls  along.  The  horn,  sounded  at  the  entrance  of 
a  village,  produces  a  general  bustle.  Some  hasten 
forth  to  meet  friends;  some  with  bundles  and  band- 
boxes to  secure  places,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
can  hardly  take  leave  of  the  group  that  accompanies 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  coachman  has  a  world 
of  small  commissions  to  execute.  Sometimes  he  deli- 
vers a  hare  or  pheasant;  sometimes  jerks  a  small  parcel 
or  newspaper  to  the  door  of  a  public  house ;  and  some- 
times, with  knowing  leer  and  words  of  sly  import, 
hands  to  soine  halHiIushing  half-laughing  housemaid 
an  odd-shaped  billet-doux  from  some  rustic  admirer. 
As  the  coach  rattles  through  the  village,  every  one 
runs  to  the  window,  and  yon  have  glances  on  every 
side  of  fr^h  country  faces  and  blooming  gigglmg  girls. 
At  the  comers  are  assembled  juntos  of  village  idlers 
and  wise  men,  who  take  their  stations  there  for  the 
important  purpose  of  seeing  company  pass;  but  the 
sagest  knot  is  generally  at  the  blacksmith's,  to  whom 
the  passing  of  the  coach  is  an  event  fruitful  of  much 
speculation.  The  smith,  with  the  horse's  heel  in  his 
lap,  pauses  as  the  vehicle  whirls  by;  the  cydops 
round  the  anvil  suspend  their  ringing  hammers,  and 
suffer  the  iron  to  grow  cool ;  and  the  sooty  spectre  in 
brown  paper  cap,  labouring  at  the  bellows,  leans  on 
the  handle  for  a  moment,  and  permits  the  asthmatic 
engine  to  heave  a  long-drawn  sigh,  while  he  glares 
through  the  murky  smoke  and  sulphureous  gleams  of 
the  smithy. 

Perhaps  the  impending  holiday  might  have  given  a 
more  than  usual  animation  to  the  country,  for  it  seem- 
ed to  me  as  if  every  body  was  in  good  looks  and  good 
spirits.  Game,  poultry,  and  other  luxuries  of  the 
table,  were  in  brisk  drculation  in  the  villages;  the 
grocers,  butchers,  and  fruiterers'  shops  were  thronged 
with  customers.  The  housewives  were  stirring  briskly 
about,  putting  their  dwellings  in  order;  and  the  glossy 
branches  of  liolly,  with  their  bright  red  berries,  began 
to  appear  at  the  windows.  The  scene  bronght  to 
mind  an  old  writer's  account  of  Christmas  prepara- 
tions:—"Now  capons  and  hens,  besides  turkeys, 
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geese,  and  chicks,  with  beef  and  matton — must  all 
die — fiir  in  twelve  days  a  multitude  of  people  will  not 
be  fed  with  a  little.  Now  plums  and  spice,  sugar  and 
honey,  square  it  among  pies  and  broth.  Now  or 
never  must  music  be  in  tune,  for  the  youth  must 
dance  and  sing  to  get  them  a  heat,  while  the  aged  sit 
by  the  fire.  The  cotuitry  maid  leaves  half  her  market, 
and  most  be  sent  again,  if  she  forgets  a  pack  of  cards 
on  Christmas  eve.  Great  is  the  contention  of  Holly 
and  Ivy,  whether  master  or  dame  wears  the  breeches. 
Dice  and  cards  benefit  the  butler;  and  if  the  cook  do 
not  lack  wit,  he  will  sweetly  lick  his  Angers." 

I  was  roused  from  this  fit  of  luxurious  meditation, 
by  a  shout  from  my  little  travelling  companions. 
They  had  been  looking  out  of  tlie  coach  windows  for 
the  last  few  miles,  recognizing  every  tree  and  cottage 
as  they  approaclied  home,  and  now  there  was  a  ge- 
neral burst  of  joy — "  There's  John !  and  there's  old 
Carlo!  and  there's  Bantam!"  cried  the  happy  little 
rogues,  clapping  their  hands. 

At  the  end  of  a  lane  tliere  was  an  old  sober-looking 
servant  in  livery,  wailing  for  them;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  superannuated  pointer,  and  by  the  re- 
doubtable Bantam,  a  little  old  rat  of  a  pony,  with  a 
shaggy  RMuie  and  long  rusty  tail,  who  stood  dozing 
quietly  by  the  road-side,  little  dreaming  of  the  bas- 
iling times  that  awaited  him. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  the 
little  fellows  leaped  about  the  steady  old  footman,  and 
hu^ed  the  pointer ,  who  wriggled  his  whole  body 
iw  joy.  But  Bantam  was  the  great  object  of  in- 
terest ;  all  wanted  to  mount  at  once,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  John  arranged  that  they  should 
ride  by  toms,  and  the  eldest  should  ride  first. 

Off  they  set  at  last ;  one  on  the  pony,  witli  the  dog 
bounding  and  barking  before  him,  and  the  others 
holding  John's  hands ;  both  talkmg  at  once,  and  over- 
powering him  with  questions  about  home,  and  with 
■dMol  anecdotes.  I  looked  after  them  with  a  feeling 
in  wbkb  I  do  not  know  whether  pleasure  or  melan- 
dwly  predominated;  for  I  was  reminded  of  those 
days  when,  like  them,  I  had  neither  known  care  nor 
■now,  and  a  holiday  was  the  summit  of  earthly  fe- 
Bdtf.  We  stopped  a  few  moments  afterwards  to 
water  the  horses,  and  on  resuming  our  route,  a  turn 
of  the  road  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  neat  country  seat. 
I  eooid  jnst  distinguish  the  forms  of  a  lady  and  two 
Jtnag  girls  in  the  portico,  and  I  saw  my  little  com- 
ndts,  with  Bantam,  Carlo,  and  old  John,  trooping 
aiai^  the  carriage  road.  I  leaned  out  of  the  coach 
itUbw,  in  hopes  of  witnessing  the  liappy  meeting, 
kala  grove  of  trees  shut  it  ttom  my  sight. 

]■  the  evening  we  reached  a  village  where  I  had 
jgtoauMd  to  pass  the  night.  As  we  drove  into  the 
|P<i<tli II  iiiiiij  of  the  inn,  I  saw  on  one  side  the  light 
ifanwing  kitchen  fire  beaming  through  a  window. 
I,  and  admired,  for  the  hundredth  lime,  that 
t  of  convenience,  neatness,  and  broad  honest 
It,  the  kitchen  of  an  English  inu.  It  was  of 
;  ^iaaeadaas,  bang  round  with  copper  and  tin 


vessels  highly  polished,  and  decorated  here  and  there 
with  a  Christmas  green.  Hams,  tongues,  and  flitches 
of  bacon,  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling;  a  smoke- 
jack  made  its  ceaseless  clanking  beside  the  fire-place, 
and  a  clock  ticked  in  one  comer.  A  well-scoured 
deal  table  extended  along  one  side  of  the  kitchen, 
with  a  cold  roimd  of  beef,  and  other  hearty  viands, 
upon  it,  over  which  two  foaming  tankards  of  ale 
seemed  mounting  guard.  Travellers  of  inferior  or- 
der were  preparing  to  attack  this  stout  repast,  while 
others  sat  smoking  and  gossiping  over  their  ale  on 
two  high-backed  oaken  settles  beside  the  fire.  Trim 
housemaids  were  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards 
under  t|ie  directions  of  a  fresh  bustling  landlady;  but 
still  seizing  an  occasional  moment  to  exchange  a  flip- 
pant word,  and  have  a  rallying  laugh,  wilh  the  group 
round  the  fire.  The  scene  completely  realized  Poor 
Robin's  humble  idea  of  the  comforts  of  mid-winter : 

Now  trees  ttieir  leafy  hats  do  bare 
To  reverence  Winter's  silver  hair; 
A  handsome  hostess,  merry  host, 
A  pot  of  ale  now  and  a  toast. 
Tobacco  and  a  good  coal  fire. 
Are  tbings.this  season  doth  require.  < 

I  had  not  been  long  at  the  inn  when  a  post-chaise 
drove  np  to  the  door.  A  young  gentleman  slept  out, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  lamps  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
countenance  which  I  thought  I  knew.  I  moved  for- 
ward to  get  a  nearer  view,  when  his  eye  caught  mine. 
I  was  not  mistaken;  it  was  Frank  Bracebridge,  a 
sprightly  good-humoured  young  fellow,  wilh  whom 
I  had  once  travelled  on  the  continent.  Our  meeting 
was  extremely  cordial,  for  the  countenance  of  an  old 
fellow-traveller  always  brings  np  the  recollection  of 
a  thousand  pleasant  scenes,  odd  adventures,  and  ex- 
cellent jokes.  To  discuss  all  these  in  a  transient  in- 
terview at  an  inn  was  impossible ;  and  finding  that  I 
was  not  pressed  for  time,  and  was  merely  making  a 
tour  of  observation,  he  insisted  that  I  should  give  him 
a  day  or  two  at  his  father's  country  seat,  to  which  he 
was  going  to  pass  the  holidays,  and  which  lay  at  a 
few  miles  distance.  "  It  is  better  than  eating  a  so- 
litary Christmas  dinner  at  an  inn,"  said  he,  "and  I 
can  assure  you  of  a  hearty  welcome  in  something  of 
Uie  old-fashioned  style."  His  reasoning  was  cogent, 
and  I  must  confess  the  preparation  I  had  seen  for 
universal  festivity  and  social  enjoyment  had  made  me 
feel  a  little  impatient  of  my  loneliness.  I  closed, 
therefore,  at  once,  wilh  his  invitation;  the  chaise 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  family  mansion  of  the  Brace- 
bridges. 

>  Poor  BiMn'i  Almanac,  1684. 
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CHR1ST5IAS  EVE. 


Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Beoedight 
Blcsse  lliis  liouse  from  wiclted  wigiil; 
From  tlie  niglit-mare  and  the  goI)liu, 
Tbal  is  liigiil  good  Tellow  Hubiu ; 
Keep  it  frum  all  evil  spirits, 
Fairies,  weezels,  rats,  and  ferrets : 

From  curfew  time 

To  tbe  next  prime. 

CIBTWMCBT. 

It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  but  extreme- 
ly cold;  our  chaise  whirled  rapidly  over  the  frozen 
ground;  the  post-boy  smacked  his  whip  incessantly, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  his  horses  were  on  a°  gallop. 
"  He  knows  where  he  is  going,"  said  my  companion, 
laughing,  "  and  is  eager  to  arrive  in  time  for  some  of 
the  merriment  and  good  cheer  of  the  servants'  hall. 
My  father,  you  must  know,  is  a  bigoted  devotee  of 
the  old  school,  and  prides  himself  upon  keepmg  up 
something  of  old  English  hospitality.  He  b  a  toler- 
able specimen  of  what  you  will  rarely  meet  with  now- 
a-days  in  its  purity,  the  old  English  country  gentle- 
man; for  our  men  of  fortune  spend  so  much  of  tlieir 


time  in  town,  and  fashion  is  carried  so  much  into  the 
country,  that  the  strong  rich  peculiarities  of  ancient 
rural  life  are  almost  polished  away.   My  father,  how- 
ever, from  early  years,  took  honest  Peacham  ■  for  his 
text  book,  instead  of  Chesterfield;  he  determined  in 
his  own  mind,  that  there  was  no  condition  more  truly 
honourable  and  enviable  than  tliat  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman on  his  paternal  lands,  and,  therefore,  passes 
the  whole  of  his  Ume  on  his  estate.   He  is  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  revival  of  the  old  rural  games  and 
holiday  observances,  and  is  deeply  read  in  the  writ- 
ers, ancient  and  modern,  who  have  treated  on  tlie 
subject.    Indeed,  his  favourite  range  of  reading  is 
among  the  authors  who  flourished  at  least  two  centu- 
ries since;  who,  he  insists,  wrote  and  thought  more 
like  true  Englishmen  than  any  of  their  successors. 
He  even  regrets  sometimes  that  he  had  not  been  born 
a  few  centuries  earlier,  when  England  was  itself,  and 
bad  its  peculiar  manners  and  customs.    As  lie  lives 
at  some  distance  from  the  main  road,  m  ratlier  a  lone- 
ly part  of  tlie  country,  without  any  rival  gentry 
near  him,  he  has  that  most  enviable  of  all  blessings 
to  an  Englishman,  an  opportunity  of  indulging  the 
bent  of  his  own  humour  without  molestation.    Being 
representative  of  the  oldest  family  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood,  and  a  great  part  of  the  peasantry  being  his  te- 
nanU,  he  is  much  looked  up  to,  and,  in  general,  is 
known  simply  by  the  appellation  of 'The  Stiuire;'  a 
title  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  head  of  the  fa- 
mily since  time  inunemoiial.    I  think  it  best  to  give 
you  these  hints  about  my  worthy  old  father,  to  pre- 
pare you  for  any  little  eccentricities  that  might  other- 
wise appear  absurd." 

We  had  passed  for  some  time  along  the  wall  of  a 
park,  and  at  lengtli  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  gate.   It 
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was  in  a  heavy  magnificent  old  style,  of  iron  bars, 
fancifully  wrought  at  top  into  flourishes  and  flowers. 
The  huge  square  columns  that  supported  the  gate 
were  surmounted  by  the  family  crest.  Close  adjoin- 
ing was  the  porter's  lodge,  sheltered  under  dark  fir 
trees,  and  almost  buried  in  shrubbery. 

The  post-boy  rang  a  large  porter's  bell,  which  re- 
sounded through  the  slill  frosty  air,  and  was  answer- 
ed by  the  distant  barking  of  dogs,  with  which  the 
mansion-house  seemed  garrisoned.  An  old  woman 
immediately  appeared  at  the  gate.  As  the  moonlight 
fell  strongly  upon  her,  I  had  a  full  view  of  a  little  pri- 
mitive dame,  dressed  very  much  in  the  antique  state, 
with  a  neat  kerchief  and  stomacher,  and  her  silver 
hair  peeping  from  under  a  cap  of  snowy  whiteness. 
She  came  courtesying  forth,  with  many  expressions 
of  simple  joy  at  seeing  her  young  master.  Her  hus- 
band, it  seemed,  was  up  at  the  house  keeping  Christ- 
mas eve  in  the  servants'  hall;  they  could  not  do  with- 
out bun,  as  he  was  the  best  hand  at  a  song  and  story 
in  the  household. 

My  friend  proposed  that  we  should  alight  and  walk 
through  the  park  to  the  hall,  which  was  at  no  great 
distance,  while  the  chaise  should  follow  on.  Our  road 
wound  through  a  noble  avenue  of  trees,  among  the 
naked  branches  of  which  the  moon  glittered  as  she 
rolled  through  the  deep  vault  of  a  cloudless  sky.  The 
lawn  beyond  was  sheeted  willi  a  slight  covering  of 
snow,  which  here  and  there  sparkled  as  the  moon- 
beams caught  a  frosty  crystal;  and  at  a  distance  might 
be  seen  a  thm  transparent  vapour,  stealing  up  fron» 
the  low  grounds  and  threatening  gradually  to  shroud 
the  landscape. 

My  companion  looked  around  him  with  transport : 
— "  How  often,"  said  he,  "  have  I  scampered  up  this 
avenue,  on  returning  home  on  school  vacations !  How 
often  have  I  played  under  these  trees  when  a  boy !    I 
feel  a  degree  of  filial  reverence  for  them,  as  we  look, 
up  to  those  who  liave  cherished  us  in  childhood.    My 
father  was  always  scrupulous  in  exacting  our  holi- 
days, and  having  us  around  him  on  family  festivals. 
He  used  to  direct  and  superintend  our  games  with  the 
strictness  that  some  paienU  do  the  studies  of  their 
children.    He  was  very  particular  that  we  should 
play  the  old  English  games  according  to  their  original 
form;  and  consulted  old  books  for  precedent  and  au- 
thority for  every  'merrie  disport;'  yet  I  assure  you 
there  never  was  pedantry  so  delightful.    It  was  the 
policy  of  the  good  old  gentleman  to  make  his  children 
feel  that  home  was  the  happiest  place  in  the  world  ; 
and  I  value  th'is  delicious  home-feeling  as  one  of  the 
choicest  gifts  a  parent  could  bestow." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  clamour  of  a  troop  of 
dogs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  "  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp, 
and  hound,  and  curs  of  low  degree,"  that,  disturbed 
by  the  ring  of  the  porter's  bell  and  the  rattling  of  Uie 
chaise,  came  bounding,  open -mouthed,  across  the 
lawn. 


" Tlic  lillle  dogs  and  all. 

Tray,  Blaocb,  and  SweetluMil,  ace,  the;  btA  at  me ! " 
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cried  Bracebridge  langhing.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
(he  bark  was  changed  into  a  yelp  of  delight,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  surrounded  and  almost  overpowered 
by  the  caresses  of  the  faithful  animals. 

We  had  now  come  in  full  view  of  the  old  family 
mansion,  partly  thrown  in  deep  shadow,  and  partly 
lit  up  by  tlie  cold  moonshine.  It  was  an  irregular 
building,  of  some  magnitude,  and  seemed  to  be  of 
the  architecture  of  different  periods.  One  wing  was 
evidently  very  ancient,  with  heavy  stone-shafted  bow 
windows  juttuig  out  and  overrun  with  ivy,  from 
among  the  foliage  of  which  the  small  diamond-shaped 
panes  of  glass  glittered  with  the  moon-beams.  The 
rest  of  the  house  was  in  the  French  taste  of  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  having  been  repaired  and  altered, 
as  my  friend  told  me,  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  who 
returned  with  that  monarch  at  the  Restoration.  The 
grounds  about  the  house  were  laid  out  in  the  old 
formal  manner  of  artificial  flower  beds,  clipped  shrub- 
beries, raised  terraces,  and  heavy  stone  balustrades, 
ornamented  with  urns,  a  leaden  statue  or  two,  and  a 
jet  of  water.  The  old  gentleman,  I  was  told,  was 
extremely  careful  to  preserve  this  obsolete  finery  in 
all  its  original  state.  He  admired  this  fashion  in 
gardening;  it  had  an  air  of  magnificence,  was 
courtly  and  noble,  and  befitting  good  old  family 
style.  The  boasted  imitation  of  nature  in  modern 
gardening  had  sprung  up  with  modern  republican 
notioM,  but  did  not  suit  a  monarchical  government ;  it 
smadted  of  the  levelling  system. — I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  this  introduction  of  politics  into  gardening, 
though  I  expressed  some  apprehension  that  I  should 
find  the  old  gentleman  rather  intolerant  in  his  creed. 
— ^Frank  assured  me,  however,  that  it  was  almost  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  bad  ever  heard  his  father 
meddle  with  politics;  and  he  believed  (hat  he  had  got 
ttns  notion  from  a  member  of  parliament  who  once 
passed  a  few  weeks  with  him.  The  stjuire  was  glad 
of  any  argument  to  defend  his  clipped  yew  trees  and 
fonnal  terraces,  which  had  been  occasionally  attacked 
by  modem  landscape  gardeners. 

A»  we  approached  the  house,  we  heard  the  sound 
of  music,  aiid  now  and  then  a  burst  of  laoglUer,  from 
one  end  of  the  building.  This,  Bracebridge  said, 
most  proceed  from  the  servants'  hall,  where  a  great 
deal  of  revelry  was  permitted,  and  even  encouraged, 
bx  the  squire,  tliroughout  the  twelve  days  of  Christ- 
nac,  provided  every  thing  was  done  conformably  to 
sMient  usage.  Here  were  kept  up  the  old  games  of 
bsodoian  Mind,  shoe  the  wiki  mare,  hot  cockles, 
steal  the  white  loaf,  bob  apple,  and  snap  dragon :  the 
Yale  dog  and  Christmas  candle  were  regularly  burnt, 
and  the  mistletoe,  with  its  white  berries,  hung  up,  to 
the  imminent  peril  of  all  the  pretty  housemaids. ' 

So  iotent  were  the  servants  upon  their  sports,  that 
m  had  to  ring  repeatedly  before  we  ^could  make 

•  The  nfaktoe  to  atin  hnng  op  in  tirm-bODaes  and  kilchens  at 
ChrhUMf;  and  the  foung  men  have  the  privilege  of  kusing  the 
g^gader  it,  plocUng  eacb  time  a  berry  from  the  txuli.  When 
••kiriei  am  «n  pincked,  the  privilege  cease*. 


ourselves  heard.  On  onr  arrival  being  announced, 
the  squire  came  out  to  receive  us,  accompanied  by 
his  two  other  sons ;  one  a  young  officer  in  the  army, 
home  on  leave  of  absence ;  the  other  an  Oxonian, 
just  from  the  university.  The  squire  was  a  fine 
healthy-looking  old  gentleman,  with  silver  hair  cnrl- 
inglightly  round  an  open  florid  countenance ;  in  which 
a  physiognomist,  witli  the  advantage,  Uke  myself,  of 
a  previous  bint  or  two,  might  discover  a  singular 
mixture  of  whim  and  benevolence. 

The  family  meeting  was  warm  and  affectionate :  as 
the  evening  was  far  advanced,  the  squire  would  not 
permit  us  to  change  our  travelling  dresses,  but  usher- 
ed us  at  once  to  the  company,  which  was  assembled 
in  a  large  old-fashioned  hall.  It  was  composed  of 
different  branches  of  a  numerous  family  connexion, 
where  there  were  the  usual  profMrtion  of  old  uncles 
and  aunts,  comfortable  married  dames,  superannuat- 
ed spinsters,  blooming  country  cousins,  half-fledged 
striplings,  and  bright-eyed  boarding-school  hoydens. 
They  were  variously  occupied ;  some  at  a  round  game 
of  cards ;  others  conversing  around  the  fire-place ;  at 
one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  group  of  the  young  folks, 
some  nearly  grown  up,  others  of  a  more  tender  and 
budding  age,  fully  engrossed  by  a  merry  game ;  and 
a  profusion  of  wooden  horses,  penny  trumpets,  and 
tattered  dolls,  about  the  floor,  showed  traces  of  a  troop 
of  little  &iry  beings,  who,  having  A^licked  through  a 
liappy  day,  had  been  carried  off  to  slumber  through 
a  peaceful  night. 

While  the  mutnal  greetings  were  going  on  between 
young  Bracebridge  and  his  relatives,  I  had  time  to  scan 
the  apartment.  I  have  called  it  a  hall,  for  so  it  had 
certainly  been  in  old  times,  and  the  squire  had  evi- 
dently endeavoured  to  restore  it  to  something  of  its 
primitive  state.  Over  the  heavy  projecting  fire-place 
was  suspended  a  picture  of  a  warrior  in  armour, 
standing  by  a  white  horse,  and  on  the  opposite  wall 
hung  a  helmet,  buckler,  and  lance.>  At  one  end  an 
enormous  pair  of  antlers  were  inserted  in  the  wall,  the 
branches  serving  as  hooks  on  which  to  suspend  hats, 
whips,  and  spurs;  and  in  the  comers  of  the  apartment 
were  fowluig-pieces,  fishing-rods,  and  other  sporting 
implements.  The  furniture  was  of  the  cumbrous 
workmanship  of  former  days,  though  some  articles  of 
modern  convenience  had  been  added,  and  the  oaken 
floor  had  been  carpeted ;  so  that  the  whole  presented 
an  old  muEture  of  parlour  and  hall. 

The  grate  had  been  removed  from  the  wide  over- 
whelming fire-place,  to  make  way  for  a  fire  of  wood, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  an  enormous  log  glowing 
and  blazing,  and  sending  forth  a  vast  volume  of  light 
and  heat :  this  I  understood  was  Qie  Yule  clog,  which 
the  squire  was  particular  in  having  brought  in  and 
illumined  on  a  Christmas  eve,  according  to  ancient 
custom. ' 

•  Hie  rule  elogiia  great  log  of  wood,  sometimes  the  root  of  a 
tree,  Iiroiight  into  the  honse  with  great  ceremony,  on  Christmas 
eve,  laid  in  the  Brc-place,  and  lifted  with  the  brand  of  last  year's 
clog.  While  it  lasted,  there  was  great  drinldng,  singing,  and  telling 
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It  was  really  delightful  to  see  the  old  8quu«  seated 
in  his  hereditary  elbow  chair,  by  the  hospitable  fire- 
side of  his  ancestors ;  and  looking  around  him  like  the 
sun  of  a  system,  beaming  warmth  and  gladness  to 
every  heart.  Even  tlie  very  dog  that  lay  stretched 
at  hb  feet,  as  he  lazily  shifted  his  position  and  yawn- 
ed, would  look  fondly  up  in  his  master's  face,  wag 
his  tail  against  the  floor,  and  stretch  himself  again  to 
sleep,  confident  of  kindness  and  protection.  There 
is  an  emanation  from  the  heart  m  genuine  hospitality 
which  cannot  be  described,  but  is  immediately  Ifelt, 
and  puts  tlie  stranger  at  once  at  his  ease.  I  had  not 
been  seated  many  minutes  by  the  comfortable  hearth 
of  the  worthy  old  cavalier,  before  I  found  myself  as 
much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  family. 

Supper  was  announced  shortly  after  our  arrival. 
It  was  served  up  in  a  spacious  oaken  chamber,  the 
pannels  of  which  shone  with  wax,  and  around  which 
were  several  family  portraits  decorated  with  holly 
and  iry.  Besides  the  accustomed  lights,  two  great 
wax  tapers,  called  Christmas  candles,  wreathed  with 
greens,  were  placed  on  a  highly  polished  beaufet 
among  the  £amily  plate.  The  table  was  abundantly 
spread  with  substantial  tare;  but  the  squire  made  his 
supper  of  fi'umenty,  a  dish  made  of  wheat  cakes  boil- 
ed in  milk,  with  rich  spices,  being  a  standing  dish  in 
old  times  for  Cliristmas  eve.  I  was  happy  to  Gnd  my 
old  friend,  minced  pie,  in  the  retinue  of  the  feast : 
and  finding  bun  to  be  perfectly  ortliodox,  and  that  I 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  predilection,  I  greeted 
him  with  all  tlie  warmth  wherewith  we  usually  greet 
an  old  and  very  genteel  acquaintance. 

The  mirtl)  of  ^e  company  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  humours  of  an  eccentric  personage  wliom  Mr  Brace- 
bridge  always  addressed  with  the  quaint  appellation 
of  Master  Simon.  He  was  a  tight  brisk  little  man, 
with  the  air  of  an  arrant  old  baelielor.  His  nose  was 
shaped  like  the  bill  of  a  parrot ;  his  face  slightly  pitted 
with  the  small  pox,  with  a  dry  perpetual  bloom  on 
it,  like  a  frost-bitten  leaf  in  autumn.  He  had  an  eye 
of  great  quickness  and  vivacity,  with  a  drollery  and 
lurking  waggery  of  expression  that  was  irresistible. 
He  was  evidently  the  wit  of  the  family,  dealing  very 
roudi  in  sly  jokes  and  innuendos  with  the  ladies,  and 

of  Ules,    Sometimes  it  was  accompanied  by  Christinas  candles ; 
bnt  in  the  coltagei  the  only  light  was  (him  the  ruddy  blaze  of  the 
great  wood  fire.    The  Yule  clog  was  to  bum  all  night  s  if  it  went 
out,  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  ill  luck. 
Herrick  mentions  it  in  one  of  his  songs  :— 

Come,  bring  with  a  noise, 

My  merrie,  merrie  boyes. 
The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing; 

While  my  good  dame,  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free. 
And  drink  to  yoor  hearts  desiring. 

The  Tnle  clog  is  still  burnt  in  many  Earm-hooscs  and  liitchens  in 
England,  particularly  in  the  north,  and  there  are  sercral  mipei^ 
stitions  connected  with  it  among  the  peasantry.  If  a  squinting 
person  come  to  the  house  while  it  is  bnming,  or  a  person  bare- 
tboted,  it  is  considered  an  ill  omen.  The  brand  remaining  thMn 
the  Tnle  dog  is  caretaOy  put  away  to  light  the  neit  year's  Christ- 
mas ire. 


making  infinite  merriment  by  harpings  npon  old 
themes;  which,  unfortunately,  my  ignorance  of  the 
family  chronicles  did  not  permit  me  to  enjoy.  It 
seemed  to  be  his  great  delight  during  supper  to  keep 
a  young  girl  next  him  in  a  continual  agony  of  stifled 
laughter,  in  spite  of  her  awe  of  the  reproving  looks  of 
her  mother,  who  sat  opposite.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
idol  of  the  younger  part  of  the  company,  who  laugh- 
ed at  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  and  at  every  turn  of 
his  countenance.  I  could  not  wonder  at  it;  for  he 
must  have  been  a  miracle  of  accomplishments  in  their 
eyes.  He  could  imitate  Punch  and  Judy ;  make  an 
old  woman  of  his  hand,  with  the  assistance  of  a  burnt 
cork  and  pocket  handkerchief;  and  cut  an  orange  into 
such  a  ludicrous  caricature,  that  the  yomig  folks  were 
ready  to  die  with  laughing. 

I  was  let  briefly  into  his  history  by  Frank  Brace- 
bridge.  He  was  an  old  bachekH-,  of  a  small  indepen- 
dent income,  which,  by  careful  management,  was 
sufikient  for  all  bis  wants.  He  revolved  through  the 
family  system  like  a  vagrant  comet  m  its  orbit;  some- 
times visiting  one  branch,  and  sometimes  another 
quite  ronote ;  as  is  often  the  case  with  gentlemen  of 
extensive  connexions  and  small  fortunes  in  England. 
He  had  a  chirping  buoyant  disposition,  always  enjoy- 
ing the  present  moment ;  and  his  frequent  change  of 
scene  and  company  prevented  his  acquiring  those 
rusty  unaccommodating  habits,  with  which  old  bache- 
lors ai<e  so  uncharitably  charg«l .  He  was  a  con^ete 
family  chronicle,  being  versed  in  the  genealogy,  his- 
tory, and  intermarriages  of  the  whole  house  of  Brace- 
bridge,  which  made  liim  a  great  favourite  with  the 
okl  folks;  he  was  a  beau  of  all  the  elder  ladies  and 
superannuated  spinsters,  among  whom  he  was  habi- 
tually considered  rather  a  young  fSetlow,  and  he  was 
master  of  the  revels  among  the  children;  so  that 
there  was  not  a  more  popular  being  in  the  sphere  in 
which  he  moved  than  Mr  Simon  Brac«bri(%e.  Of 
late  years,  he  had  resided  ahnost  entirely  with  the 
squure,  to  whom  he  had  become  a  Gstctotum,  and 
whom  he  particularly  delighted  by  jumping  with 
his  humour  in  respect  to  old  limes,  and  by  having  a 
scrap  of  an  old  song  to  suit  every  occasion.  We  had 
presently  a  specimen  of  his  last-mentioned  talent,  for 
no  sooner  was  supper  removed,  and  spiced  wines  and 
other  beverages  peculiar  to  the  season  introduced, 
than  Master  Simon  was  called  on  for  a  good  ohi 
Cliristmas  song.  He  bethought  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  with  a  sparkle  of  the  eye,  and  a  voice 
that  was  by  no  means  bad,  excepting  that  it  ran  oc- 
casionally into  a  falsetto,  like  the  notes  of  a  split  reed, 
he  quavered  forth  a  quamt  old  ditty. 

Now  Christmas  is  come. 

Let  us  beat  up  (he  drum. 
And  call  all  our  neighbours  together. 

And  when  they  appear. 

Let  us  mal(e  them  such  cheer. 
As  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  weather,  etc. 

The  supper  had  disposed  every  one  to  gaiety,  and 
an  old  harper  was  simuuoned  from  the  servants'  hall 
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where  be  had  been  stnunming  all  the  evoiing,  and  to 
all  appearance  comforting  himself  with  some  of  the 
squire's  bome^H-ewed.  He  was  «  kind  of  hanger-on, 
I  was  told,  of  the  establishment,  and,  thongh  osten- 
sibly a  resident  of  the  village,  was  oflener  to  be  foond 
in  the  squire's  kitchen  than  bis  own  home,  the  old 
goitkaian  being  fond  of  the  sound  of  "  harp  in  hall." 

The  dance,  like  most  dances  after  snpper,  was  a 
mefry  one  :  some  of  the  older  folks  joined  in  it,  and 
the  squire  himself  iigared  down  several  couple  with  a 
partaer,  with  whom  he  affirmed  he  had  danced  at 
evoy  Christmas  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Master 
Simon,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  the  old  times  and  the  new,  and  to  be  withal 
a  little  anUqnated  in  the  taste  of  liis  accomplishments, 
cridenlly  piqued  himself  on  his  dancing,  and  was  en- 
deavoming  to  gain  credit  by  the  heel  and  toe,  riga- 
dooD,  and  other  graces  of  the  ancient  school ;  but  he 
bad  nnluduly  assorted  himself  wilb  a  little  romping 
girl  from  boiffding-school,  who,  by  her  wild  vivacity, 
kept  him  continually  on  Uie  stretch,  and  defeated  all 
his  sober  attempts  at  elegance : — such  are  the  iU-sort- 
ed  matches  to  whidi  antique  gentlemen  are  unfortu- 
nately prone! 

TIms  young  Oxonian,  on  Ihe  contrary,  had  led  out 
one  of  his  maiden  aunts,  on  whom  the  rogue  played 
a  thousand  Uttle  knaveries  with  impunity ;  he  was  full 
of  pn>ctical  jokes,  and  his  delight  was  to  tease  his 
aunts  and  cousins ;  yet,  like  all  madcap  youngsters, 
be  was  a  universal  favourite  among  the  women.  The 
most  interesting  couple  in  Ihe  dance  was  the  young 
officer  and  a  ward  of  the  sqnure's,  a  beautiful  blush- 
ing girl  of  seventeen.  From  several  shy  Ranees 
wfaicfa  I  bad  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  eveiuug,  I 
aospected  there  was  a  little  kindness  growing  up  be- 
tween them ;  and,  indeed,  the  yoimg  soldier  wasjsst 
the  hero  to  captivate  a  romantic  girl.  He  was  tall, 
(lender,  and  iuuidsome,  and,  like  most  young  British 
Mean  of  late  years,  had  picked  up  various  small  ac- 
esmptishmenls  oo  the  continent— he  could  talk  French 
and  Italian — draw  landscapes — sing  very  tolerably — 
dance  divindy ;  but,  above  all,  he  bad  been  wound- 
ed at  Waterloo : — what  ghl  of  seventeen,  well  read 
in  poetry  and  romance,  could  resist  such  a  mirror  of 
ckirafary  and  perfection ! 

Tbe  moment  the  dance  was  over,  he  caught  up  a 
goilar,  and.  Idling  against  the  old  marble  fire-place, 
in  aa  attitude  whidi  I  am  half  inclined  to  suspect  was 
i,  began  the  tittle  French  air  of  the  Tronba- 
r.  The  squire,  however,  exclaimed  against  hav- 
ing any  thing  on  CSiristmas  eve  but  good  old  English; 
npoa  whidi  the  young  minstrel,  casting  up  his  eye  for 
at,  as  if  in  an  effort  of  memory,  struck  into 
-  strain,  and,  with  a  charming  air  of  gallantry, 
gifc  fierriek's  "  Night-Piece  to  Julia ; " 

Ber  ejei  (Im  glovr-'womi  land  thee. 
Tbe  ahooting  itan  aUend  tliee. 

And  UMdves  alio, 

WbOM  little  eyes  Khm 
Lfte  llie  iiNriti  «r  are,  befriend  iIkt. 


^o  Win  o*  Oi'  Wiap  mUigbt  tbee; 
Kor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bile  Owe  t 

But  on ,  on  Ihy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  Ibere  is  none  to  aflHght  ttiee. 

Then  let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber  i 
What  though  the  moon  does  sinrober. 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Win  lend  thee  their  light. 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me  f 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  aouiril  pour  iato  thee. 

The  song  might  or  might  not  have  been  intended 
in  compliment  to  the  tair  Julia,  for  so  I  foond  his  part- 
ner was  called ;  she,  however,  was  certainly  uncon- 
scious of  any  such  application,  for  she  never  looked  at 
the  singer,  but  kept  her  eyes  cast  upon  the  floor.  Her 
face  was  suRiised,  it  b  (rue,  with  a  beautiful  blush, 
and  there  w&s  a  gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom;  but  all 
(hat  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  exercbe  of  the  dance; 
indeed,  so  great  was  her  indifference,  that  she  was 
amusing  herself  with  pludiing  to  pieces  a  choice  bou- 
quet of  hot-house  flowers,  and  by  the  time  the  song 
was  concluded  the  nosegay  lay  in  ruins  on  the  floor. 

The  parly  now  broke  up  for  the  night  with  the 
kind-hearth  old  custom  of  shaking  hands.  As  I 
passed  through  the  hall,  on  my  way  to  my  chamber, 
the  dying  emblems  of  the  yule  clog  stOl  sent  forth  a 
dusky  glow,  and  had  it  not  been  the  season  when 
"  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad,"  I  should  have  been 
half  tempted  to  steal  fhMn  my  room  at  midnight,  and 
peep  whether  the  fairies  might  not  be  at  their  revel» 
about  the  hearth. 

My  chamber  was  in  the  old  part  of  the  mansion, 
the  ponderous  furniture  of  which  might  have  been 
bbricated  in  the  days  of  the  giants.  The  room  was 
pannelled,  with  cornices  of  heavy  carved  work,  in 
which  flowers  and  grotesque  faces  were  strangely  in- 
termmgled;  and  a  row  of  black-looking  portraits 
stared  mournfully  at  me  from  the  walls,  "rhe  l«d 
was  of  rich  thongh  faded  damask,  with  a  lofty  tes- 
ter, and  stood  in  a  niche  opposite  a  bow  window.  I 
had  scarcely  got  into  bed,  when  a  strain  of  musie 
seemed  to  break  fortli  in  the  air  just  below  the  win- 
dow. I  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  band, 
which  I  concluded  to  be  the  waits  from  some  neigh- 
bouring village.  They  went  ronnd  the  house,  [riay- 
ing  under  the  windows.  I  drew  aside  the  curtains 
to  hear  them  more  distinctly.  The  moon-beams 
fell  through  the  upper  part  of  the  casement,  partially 
lighting  up  the  antiquated  apartment.  The  sounds, 
as  they  receded,  became  more  soft  and  aerial,  ami 
seemed  to  accord  with  the  quiet  and  moonlight.  I 
listened  and  listened— they  became  injire  and  more 
tender  and  remote,  and,  as  they  gradually  died  away, 
my  bead  sunk  uptm  tbe  pillow,  and  I  Ml  asleep. 
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Dark  and  dull  night,  Hie  hence  away, 
And  give  the  honour  to  this  day 
That  aees  December  tarn'd  to  Hay. 

Why  does  (he  chilling  winter's  morae 
Smile  like  a  field  beset  with  corn  ? 
Or  smell  like  to  a  meade  new-shorne. 
Thus  on  the  sudden  ?— Gome  and  see 
The  cause  why  things  thus  fragrant  be. 
Hkbrics. 

When  I  woke  Uie  next  morning,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  events  of  the  preceding  evening  had  l)een  a  dream, 
and  nothing  but  tlie  identity  of  tlie  ancient  chamber 
convinced  me  of  their  reality.  Wliile  I  lay  musing 
on  my  pillow,  I  heard  the  sound  of  little  feet  palter- 
ing outside  of  the  door,  and  a  whisperuig  consultation. 
Presently  a  choir  of  small  voices  chanted  forth  an  old 
Christmas  carol,  the  burden  of  whidi  was— 

R^ice.  our  Saviour  he  was  bora 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  moroiag. 

I  rose  sofUy,  slipt  on  my  clothes,  opened  the  door 
suddenly,  and  beheld  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little 
fau7  groups  that  a  painter  could  imagine.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  boy  and  two  girls,  the  eldest  not  more  than 
six,  and  lovely  as  seraphs.  They  were  going  the 
rounds  of  Uie  house,  and  singing  at  every  chamber- 
door;  but  my  suddeu  appearance  frightened  them 
into  mute  bashfulness.  They  remained  for  a  moment 
playing  on  their  lips  with  their  fingers,  and  now  and 
then  stealing  a  shy  glance,  from  under  their  eyebrows, 
juntil,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  they  scampered  away; 
and  as  tiiey  turned  an  angle  of  the  gallery,  I  heard 
them  laughing  in  triumph  at  their  escape. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  produce  kind  and  happy 
feelings  in  this  stroi^  hold  of  old-fashioned  hospital- 
ity.   The  window  of  my  chamber  looked  ont  upon 
wliat  in  summer  would  have  been  a  beautiful  land- 
scape.   There  was  a  sloping  lawn,  a  fine  stream 
winding  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  a  tract  of  park  beyond, 
with  noble  clumps  of  trees,  and  herds  of  deer.    At  a 
distance  was  a  neat  hamlet,  with  the  smoke  from  the 
eotuge  cliimneys  hanging  over  it ;  and  a  chundi  with 
its  dark  spire  ut  strong  relief  against  the  clear  cold 
sky.    The  house  was  surrounded  with  evergreens, 
according  to  the  English  custom,  which  would  have 
given  almost  an  appearance  of  summer ;  but  the  morn- 
ing was  extremely  frosty;  the  light  vapour  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  had  been  precipitated  by  the  cold,  and 
covered  all  tlte  trees  and  every  blade  of  grass  wiUi  its 
fine  crysUllizations.    The  rays  of  a  bright  morning 
sun  had  a  dazzling  ef^t  among  the  glittering  foliage. 
A  robin,  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain  ash,  that 
bimgiUdusters  of  red  berries  just  before  my  window, 
was  basking  himself  in  the  sunshine,  and  piping  a  few 
querulous  notes ;  and  a  peacock  was  displaying  all  the 
glories  of  his  train,  and  strutting  with  the  pride  and 
gravity  of  a  Spanish  grandee  on  the  terrace  walk  below. 
I  bad  scarcely  dressed  myself,  when  a  servant  ap- 


peared to  invite  me  to  bmily  prayers.  He  showed 
me  the  way  to  a  small  chapel  in  the  old  wing  of  the 
house,  where  I  found  the  principal  part  of  the  family 
already  assembled  in  a  kind  of  gallery,  furnished  with 
cushions,  hassocks,  and  large  prayer  books;  the  ser- 
vants were  seated  on  benches  below.  The  old  gentle- 
man read  prayers  from  a  desk  in  front  of  the  gallery, 
and  Master  Simon  acted  as  clerk  and  made  the  res- 
ponses; and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
acquitted  himself  witli  great  gravity  and  decorum. 

The  service  was  followed  by  a  Christmas  carol, 
which  Mr  Bracebridge  himself  bad  constructed  from 
a  poem  of  his  favourite  author,  Herrick;  and  it  had 
been  adapted  to  an  old  church  melody  by  Master  Si- 
mon. As  there  were  several  good  voices  among  the 
household,  the  effect  was  extremely  pleasing ;  but  I 
was  particularly  gratified  by  the  exallation  of  heart, 
and  sudden  sally  of  grateful  feeling,  with  which  the 
worthy  squire  delivered  one  stanza ;  his  eye  glisten- 
ing, and  his  voice  rambling  out  of  all  the  bounds  of 
time  and  tune : 


"  'Tis  Ihou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guilllesse  mirth. 
And  giv"st  me  Wassaile  bowles  to  drink 

Spic'd  to  the  brink  : 
Lrad,  'tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  soiles  my  land  • 
And  gir'sl  me  for  my  busbell  sowne. 

Twice  ten  tor  one." 

I  afterwards  understood  that  eariy  morning  service 
was  read  on  every  Sunday  and  saint's  day  thronghout 
the  year,  either  by  Mr  Bracebridge  or  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  It  was  once  ahnost  universally 
the  case  at  the  seate  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  cus- 
tom is  falling  into  neglect;  for  the  dullest  observer 
must  be  sensible  of  the  order  and  serenity  prevalent 
in  those  households,  where  the  occasional  exercise 
of  a  beautiful  form  of  worsliip  in  the  morning  gives, 
as  it  were,  tlie  key  note  to  every  temper  for  the  day, 
and  attunes  every  spirit  to  harmony. 

Our  breakfast  consisted  of  what  tlie  squire  deno- 
minated true  old  English  fare.  He  indulged  in  some 
bitter  lamenUtions  over  modem  breakfasts  of  tea  and 
toast,  which  he  censured  as  among  the  causes  of  mo- 
dern effeminacy  and  weak  nerves,  and  the  deduie  of 
old  English  heartiness;  and  though  he  admiUed  them 
to  his  Uble  to  suit  tlie  palates  of  his  guests,  yet  there 
was  a  brave  display  of  cold  meats,  wine,  and  ale,  on 
the  sideboard. 

After  breakfast  I  walked  about  the  grounds  with 
Frank  Bracebridge  and  Master  Simon,  or  Mr  Simon, 
as  he  was  called  by  every  body  else  but  the  squire. 
We  were  escorted  by  a  number  of  gentlemen-like 
dogs,  that  seemed  loungers  about  the  establishment ; 
from  the  frisking  spaniel  to  the  steady  old  sUg-hound ; 
the  last  of  whicli  was  of  a  race  that  had  been  in  the 
family  time  out  of  mmd :  they  were  all  obedient  to  a 
dog  whistle  which  hung  to  Master  Simon's  botton- 
hoie,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  gambols  would  glance 
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an  eye  occasionally  upon  a  small  switch  he  carried  in 
bis  hand. 

The  old  mansion  had  a  still  more  Tenerable  look  in 
the  yellow  sanshine  tlian  by  pale  moonlight;  and  I 
eooid  not  but  feel  the  force  of  the  Squire's  idea,  that 
the  formal  terraces,  heavily  moulded  balustrades,  and 
dqiped  yew  trees,  carried  with  Ibem  an  air  of  proud 
aristocracy.  There  appeared  to  be  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  peacocks  about  the  place,  and  I  was  making 
some  remarks  upon  what  I  termed  a  flock  of  Ihem, 
that  were  basking  under  a  sunny  wall,  when  I  was 
gently  corrected  in  my  phraseology  by  Master  Simon, 
who  told  me  that,  according  to  the  most  ancient  and 
approved  treatise  on  hunting,  1  must  say  a  muster  of 
peacocks.  "In  the  same  way,"  added  he,  with  a 
sfight  air  of  pedantry,  "  we  say  a  flight  of  doves  or 
swallows,  a  bevy  of  quails,  a  herd  of  deer,  of  wrens, 
or  cranes,  a  skulk  of  foxes,  or  a  building  of  rooks." 
He  went  on  to  inform  me  that,  according  to  Sir  An- 
thony Fiizherbert,  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  this  bird 
"  both  understanding  and  glory ;  for,  being  praised, 
be  will  presently  set  up  his  tail,  chiefly  against  the 
SDD,  to  the  intent  you  may  the  better  behold  the 
beauty  thereof.  But  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  his 
tail  falietb,  he  will  mourn  and  hide  himself  in  cor- 
ners, till  his  tail  come  again  as  it  was." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  display  of  small  em- 
otion on  so  whimsical  a  subject ;  but  I  found  that  tlie 
peacocks  were  birds  of  some  consequence  at  the  hall ; 
for  Frank  Bracebridge  informed  me  that  they  were 
great  favourites  with  his  father,  who  was  extremely 
carefdl  to  keep  up  the  breed ;  partly  because  they  be- 
kinged  to  diivalry,  and  were  in  great  request  at  the 
stately  banquets  of  the  olden  time ;  and  partly  because 
(hey  had  a  pomp  and  magniQcence  about  them,  highly 
becoming  an  old  bmily  mansion.  Nothing,  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  had  an  air  of  greater  state  and  di- 
gnity than  a  peacock  perched  upon  an  antique  stone 
bdulrade. 

Blaster  Simon  bad  now  to  hurry  off,  having  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  parish  church  with  the  village  cho- 
risters, who  were  to  perform  some  music  of  his  selec- 
tion.   There  was  something  extremely  agreeable  in 
Ibe  cheerful  flow  of  animal  spirits  of  the  little  man ; 
and  I  conli»s  I  had  been  somewhat  surprised  at  his 
apt  quotations  from  anVhors  who  certainly  were  not 
in  llie  range  of  every-day  reailiiig.     I  rneiilioiied  this 
last  drcunislance  to  Frank  Bracebrid^,  wlio  lold  me, 
with  a  smile,  that  Slasler  Simon's  whole  slork  of  eru- 
dilion  was  conlineil  lo  some  half  a  dozen  old  aiilhors, 
which  Ihe  squire  had  put  into  liis  hands,  and  which 
he  read  over  and  over,  whenever  he  had  a  studious 
Gt ;  as  be  somelimes  had  on  a  rainy  day,  or  a  long 
winter  evening.     Sir  Anthony  Filzherbert's  Book  of 
Husbandry;  Markhani's  Country  Contentments;  the 
Tretyse  of  llunling,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cockayne,  knight; 
Isaac  \Vallon's  Angler,  and  two  or  three  more  such 
ancient  worthies  of  the  pen,  were  his  standard  author- 
ities; and,  like  all  men  who  know  but  a  few  books, 
be  looked  up  to  them  with  a  kind  of  idolatry,  and 


quoted  them  on  all  occastons.  As  to  his  tongs,  they 
were  chiefly  picked  out  of  old  books  m  the  squire's 
library,  and  adapted  to  tunes  that  were  popular  among 
the  clioice  spirits  of  the  last  century.  His  practical 
application  of  scraps  of  literature,  however,  had  cau- 
sed him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  book  know- 
ledge by  all  the  grooms,  huntsmen,  and  small  sports- 
men of  the  neighbourhood. 

While  we  were  talking,  we  heard  the  distant  toll 
of  the  village  hell,  and  I  was  told  that  the  squire  was 
a  little  particular  in  having  his  household  at  church  on 
a  Christmas  morning;  considering  it  a  day  of  pour- 
ing out  of  thanks  and  rejoicmg ;  for,  as  old  Tusser  ob- 
served, 

"  At  Christmas  be  merry,  and  thanhful  tpithal. 
And  feast  tby  poor  neighbours,  the  great  with  Ihesman." 

"  If  you  are  disposed  to  go  to  church,"  said  Frank 
Bracebridge,  "  I  can  promise  yon  a  specimen  of  my 
cousin  Simon's  musical  achievements.  As  the  chnrdi 
is  destitute  of  an  oi^an,  he  has  formed  a  band  from 
the  village  amateurs,  and  established  a  musical  club 
for  their  improvement;  he  has  also  sorted  a  choir,  as 
he  sorted  my  father's  pack  of  hounds,  according  to  tlie 
directions  of  Jervaise  Markham,  in  his  Country  Con- 
tentments; for  the  bass  he  has  sought  out  all  the '  deep 
solenm  mouths,'  and  for  the  tenor,  the  '  loud  ring- 
ing mouths,'  among  the  country  bumpkins;  and  for 
'sweet  mouths,'  he  has  culled  with  curious  tasla 
among  the  prettiest  lasses  in  theneighhourhood;  though 
these  last,  he  affirms,  are  the  most  difficult  to  keep  in 
tune;  your  pretty  female  singer  being  exceedingly 
wayward  and  capricious,  and  very  liable  to  accident." 

As  the  morning,  though  frosty,  was  remarkably 
fine  and  clear,  the  most  of  the  family  walked  to  the 
church,  which  w^aft  a  very  old  building  of  grey  stone, 
and  stood  near  a  village,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
park  gate.  Adjoining  it  was  a  low  snug  parsonage, 
which  seemed  coeval  with  the  church,  liie  front  of 
it  was  perfectly  matted  with  a  yew  tree,  that  had  been 
trained  against  its  walls,  through  the  dense  foliage 
of  which  apertures  had  been  formed  to  admit  light 
into  the  small,  antique  lattices.  As  we  passed  this 
sheltered  nest,  the  parson  issued  forth  and  preceded  us. 

I  had  expected  to  see  a  sleek  well-conditioned  pas- 
tor, such  as-is  often  found  in  a  snug -living  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  rich  patron's  table,  butl  was  disappointed. 
The  person  was  a  little,  meagre,  black-looking  man, 
with  a  grizzled  wig  that  was  too  wide,  and  stood  off 
from  each  ear;  so  that  his  head  seemed  to  have  shrunk 
away  within  it,  like  a  dried  filbert  in  its  shell.  He 
wore  a  rusty  coat,  with  great  skirts,  and  pockets  that 
would  liave  held  the  church  bible  and  prayer  book  i 
and  bis  small  legs  seemed  still  smaller,  from  being 
planted  in  large  shoes,  decorated  with  enormous 
buckles. 

I  was  informed  by  Frank  Bracebridge,  that  the 
parson  had  been  a  chum  of  his  father's  at  Oxford, 
and  had  received  this  living  shortly  after  the  latter 
had  come  to  his  estate.    He  was  a  complete  black- 
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letter  hunter,  and  would  scarcely  read  a  work  print- 
ed in  the  Roman  character.  The  editions  of  Caxton 
and  Wynkin  de  Worde  were  bis  delight,  and  he  was 
Indefatigable  in  bis  researches  after  sudi  old  English 
writers  as  have  fallen  into  ohlivion  ttom  their  worth' 
lessness.  In  deference,  perhaps,  to  the  notions  of 
Mr  Bracebridge,  he  bad  made  diligent  invesligalions 
into  the  festive  rites  and  holiday  customs  of  former 
times ;  and  had  been  as  zealous  in  the  inquiry,  as  if  he 
bad  been  a  boon  companion ;  hut  it  was  merely  with 
that  plodding  spirit  with  whidi  men  of  adust  tempe- 
rament foltow  up  any  track  of  study,  merely  because 
it  is  denominated  learning;  indifferent  to  its  intrinsie 
nature,  whether  it  be  the  illustration  of  the  wisdom, 
or  of  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  antiquity.  He  had 
pored  over  these  old  volumes  so  intensely,  Uiat  they 
seemed  to  have  been  reflected  into  his  countenance; 
which,  if  the  iace  be  indeed  an  index  of  the  miod, 
might  be  con^red  to  a  title-page  of  black-letter. 

On  reaching  the  cburdi-porcb,  we  found  the  par- 
aon  rebuking  the  grey-headed  sexton  for  having  used 
mistletoe  among  the  greens  with  which  the  church  was 
decorated.  It  was,  he  observed,  an  nnholy  plant, 
profoned  by  having  been  used  by  the  Druids  in  their 
mystic  ceremonies;  and  though  it  might  be  innocent- 
ly employed  in  the  festive  ornamenting  of  halls  and 
kitchens,  yet  it  had  been  deemed  by  the  Falliers  of 
the  Church  as  unhallowed,  and  totally  unfit  for  sa- 
cred purposes.  So  tenacioas  was  he  on  this  point, 
that  the  poor  sexton  was  obliged  to  strip  down  a  great 
part  of  the  humble  trophies  of  his  taste,  before  the 
parson  would  consent  to  enter  upon  the  service  ol  the 
day. 

The  mterior  of  the  church  was  venerable  bat  sim- 
ple; on  the  walls  were  several  mural  monuments  of 
.the  Bracebridges;  and  just  beside  the  altar  was  a  tomb 
of  ancient  workmanship,  on  which  lay  the  efUgy  of  a 
warrior  in  armour,  with  his  legs  crossed,  a  sign  of  his 
having  been  a  crusader.  I  was  told  it  was  one  of  the 
family  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  same  whose  picture  bung  over  the  fire-place 
inthehaU. 

Daring  serviee,  Master  Simon  stood  ap  in  the  pew, 
and  repeated  the  responses  very  audibly :  evincing 
that  kind  of  ceremonious  devotion  punctually  observed 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  a  man  of  old 
fimiUy  connexions.  I  observed,  too,  that  he  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  a  folio  prayer  book  with  something 
of  a  flourish ;  possibly  to  show  off  an  enormous  seal- 
ring  whidi  enridied  one  of  his  fingers,  and  which  had 
the  look  of  a  family  relic.  But  he  was  evidently  most 
solicitous  about  tlie  musical  part  of  the  service,  keep- 
ing his  eye  fixed  intently  on  tlie  choir,  and  beating 
time  with  much  g^liculalion  and  empliasia. 

The  orchestra  was  in  a  small  gallery,  and  present- 
ed a  most  whimsical  grouping  of  heads,  pUed  one 
above  the  oilier,  among  which  I  particularly  noticed 
tliat  of  tlie  village  tailor,  a  pale  fellow  with  a  retreat- 
ing forehead  and  chin,  who  played  on  the  clarionet, 
and  seemed  to  have  Mown  his  boe  U>  a  point;  and  | 


there  was  another,  a  short  pursy  man,  stooping  and 
labouring  at  a  bass  viol,  so  as  to  show  nothing  bat 
the  top  of  a  round  bald  head,  like  the  egg  of  an  os- 
trich. There  were  two  or  three  pretty  &ces  among 
the  female  singers,  to  whidi  the  keen  air  of  a  frosty 
morning  had  given  a  bright  rosy  tint ;  but  the  gentle- 
men choristers  had  evidently  been  chosen,  like  old 
Cremona  fiddles,  more  for  tone  than  looks;  and  asae- 
veral  had  to  sing  from  the  same  book,  liiere  were 
dusterings  of  odd  physiognomies,  not  unlike  those 
groups  of  cherubs  we  sometimes  see  on  country 
tombstones. 

The  usual  services  of  the  choir  were  managed  toler- 
ably well,  the  vocal  parts  generally  lading  a  little 
behmd  the  instrumental,  and  some  loitering  fiddler 
now  and  then  making  up  for  lost  time  by  travelling 
over  a  passage  with  prodigious  celerity,  and  clearing 
more  bars  than  the  keenest  fox-hunter  to  be  in  at  the 
death.  But  the  great  trial  was  an  anthem  that  had 
been  prepared  and  arranged  by  Master  Shnon,  and 
on  which  he  had  founded  great  expectation.  Un- 
luckily there  was  a  blunder  at  the  very  outset;  the 
musicians  became  flurried;  Master  Simon  was  in  a 
fever;  every  thing  went  on  lamely  and  irregularly 
until  they  came  to  a  chorus  beginning  "  Now  let  us 
sing  with  one  accord,"  which  seemed  to  be  a  signal 
for  parting  company :  all  became  discord  and  confu- 
sion; each  shifted  for  himsdf,  and  got  to  the  end  as 
weU,  or,  rather,  as  soon  as  he  could,  excepting  one 
old  chorister  in  a  pair  of  horn  spectades,  bestriding 
and  pinching  a  long  sonorous  nose;  who  happening  to 
stand  a  little  apart,  and  being  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
melody,  kept  on  a  quavering  course,  wriggling  Lis 
head,  ogling  his  book,  and  winding  all  up  by  a  nasal 
solo  of  at  least  three  bars  duration. 

The  parson  gave  us  a  most  erudite  sermon  on  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  Christmas,  and  the  propriety 
of  observing  it,  not  merdy  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving, 
but  of  rejoicing;  supporting  the  correctness  of  his  opi- 
nions by  the  earliest  usages  of  the  diurch,  and  enforc- 
ing them  by  the  anthoriUes  of  Thec^lus  of  Cesarea, 
St  Cyprian,  St  Chrysostom,  St  Augustine,  and  a  dood 
more  of  saints  and  fathers,  from  whom  he  made  co- 
pious quotations:  I  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
the  necessity  of  such  a  mighty  array  of  forces,  to 
maintain  a  point  which  no  one  present  seemed  inclin- 
ed to  dispute ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  good  man  had 
a  legion  of  ideal  adversaries  to  contend  with ;  having, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  on  the  subject  of 
Christmas,  got  completely  embroiled  in  the  sectarian 
controversies  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Puritans 
made  such  a  fierce  assault  upon  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  and  poor  old  Christmas  w^as  driven  oat 
of  the  land  by  proclamation  of  Parliament.  ■    The 

•  From  the  "Flying Eagle,"  a  smaO Gazette,  pubUdied  Deocm. 
ber  24lh,  46S2— "  The  hotue  spent  much  time  this  day  about  the 
buainen  of  the  Msry,  for  settling  the  atTain  at.Ka,  and  betorc  tliey 
rose,  were  presented  with  a  terrible  remonstrance  against  (3irist- 
aus  day,  grounded  upon  divine  Scriptures,  2Cor.  v.  <C.  1  Cor.  xv. 
44, 17;  and  in  booour  ot  the  Lord's  Day,  grounded  upon  these 
8criptare«,John,xx.l.ReT.i.lO.  Psalms,  cxriii.  24,  LeT.xsin. 
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worthy  parson  lived  bot  with  times  past,  and  knew 
bat  little  of  tlie  present. 

Sbnt  up  among  worm-eaten  tomes  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  anliqoated  little  study,  the  pages  of  old 
taaes  were  to  him  as  (he  gazettes  of  the  day ;  while 
Ibe  era  of  the  Revolulion  was  mere  modem  history. 
He  forgot  ttiat  nearly  two  centuries  liad  elapsed  since 
(be  fiery  persecution  of  poor  mince-pie  throughout 
Ibe  land;  when  plum  porridge  was  denounced  as 
"  mere  popery,"  and  roast  beef  as  antichristian;  and 
that  Christmas  had  been  brouglit  in  again  trlomph- 
aatly  with  the  merry  court  of  King  Charles  at  the 
Restontioa.  He  kindled  into  warmth  with  the  ar- 
door  of  bb  contest,  and  the  host  of  imaginary  foes 
with  wlM>m  he  had  to  combat;  he  had  a  stubborn 
conflict  yriih  old  Prynne  and  two  or  three  other  for- 
gotten diampions  of  the  Hound  Heads,  on  the  subject 
of  Qiristmas  festivity ;  and  coiKluded  by  urging  his 
bearers,  in  Ibe  most  solemn  and  alfecting  manner,  to 
stand  lo  the  traditional  customs  of  their  fathers,  and 
feast  and  make  merry  on  this  joyful  anniversary  of  the 
Church. 

I  bare  seldom  known  a  sermon  attended  a[^- 
rendy  with  more  immediate  effects;  for  on  leaving 
Ibe  diurcb,  the  congregatioH  seemed  one  and  all  pos- 
sessed with  the  gaiety  of  spirit  so  earnestly  enjoined 
by  their  pastor.  The  elder  folks  gathered  in  knoU  in 
Ibe  dinrdiyard,  greeting  and  shaking  hands;  and 
Ibe  diildren  ran  about  crying  Ule !  Ule !  and  repeat- 
ii^  some  uncouth  rhymes,'  which  the  parson,  who 
bad  Joned  us,  informed  me  had  been  handed  down 
from  days  of  yore.  The  villagers  doffed  their  hats  to 
Ibe  squire  as  he  passed,  giving  him  the  good  wishes 
of  Ibe  season  with  every  appearance  of  heartfelt  sin- 
eerily,  and  were  invited  by  him  to  the  hall,  to  take 
something  to  keep  out  the  cold  of  the  weather;  and  I 
heard  blessings  uttered  by  several  of  Ibe  poor,  which 
coDvinced  me  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments, 
Ibe  worthy  old  cavalier  had  not  forgoKen  the  true 
Christmas  virtue  of  charity. 

On  our  way  homeward,  bis  heart  seemed  over- 
flowed with  generous  and  happy  feelings.  As  we 
passed  over  a  rising  ground  whidi  commanded  some- 
Haag  of  a  prospect,  the  sounds  of  rustic  merriment 
BOW  and  then  reached  onr  ears;  the  squire  paused 
fer  a  few  moments,  and  looked  around  with  an  air  of 
nezpressible  benignity.  The  beauty  of  the  day  was 
of  iladf  suffident  to  inspire  philanthropy.  Nolwilh- 
stawfii^  the  (rostiness  of  the  morning,  the  sun  in 
fail  doodless  journey  liad  acquired  sufficient  power 
!•  melt  away*  the  thin  covering  of  snow  from  every 
aooUieni  declivity,  and  to  bring  out  the  living  green 

7.  II.  Itok.  XV.  S.  Psalnu.  Lxunr.  10.  In  which  Christmas  It 
criWAnlMairisi's  mane,  and  Uioae  Uasac-mongen  and  Papists 
"fcufcuie  it.  etc.  In  conscqacoce  of  which  Parliament  spent 
aweltaM  io  oolMdtatioa  about  the  abolition  of  Christmas  dajr, 
pntianien  to  that  effect,  and  resolred  to  sit  on  the  toUowIng 
4v>  wUch  waa  oonunonly  called  Cbrislioas  day." 

■  "Ule!  Ule! 

Tliree  puddings  in  a  pole ; 

Crack MMs and cr;  Ule!"  ' 


which  adorns  an  English  landscape  even  in  mid-win- 
ter. Large  tracts  of  smiling  verdure  contrasted  with 
the  dazding  whiteness  of  the  shaded  slopes  and  hol- 
lows. Every  sheltered  bank,  on  whicJi  the  broad 
rays  rested,  yielded  its  silver  rQl  of  cold  and  limpid 
water,  glittering  through  the  dripping  grass;  and 
sent  up  slight  exhalations  to  contribute  to  the  thin 
haze  that  hung  just  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 
There  was  something  truly  cheering  in  this  IriumfA 
of  warmth  and  verdure  over  the  frosty  thraldom  of 
winter :  it  was,  as  the  squire  observed,  an  emblem  of 
Christmas  hospitality,  breaking  through  the  chills  of 
ceremony  and  selfishness,  and  thawing  every  heart 
into  a  flow.  He  pointed  with  pleasure  to  the  indica- 
tions of  good  cheer  reeking  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
comfortable  farm-houses,  and  low  thatched  cottages. 
"  I  love,"  said  he, "  to  see  this  day  well  kept  by  rich 
and  poor;  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  one  day  in  the 
year,  at  least,  when  you  are  sure  of  being  welcome 
wherever  you  go,  and  of  having,  as  it  were,  the 
world  all  thrown  open  to  you;  and  I  am  almost  dis- 
posed to  join  with  Poor  Ri)bin,  in  his  malediction  on 
every  churlish  enemy  lo  Ibis  honest  festival : 

"  Tliose  who  at  dirlslmas  do  rephie, 
And  would  tain  hence  dL<patch  him. 

May  they  with  old  Duice  Humphry  dine. 
Or  else  may  squire  Ketch  catch  'em." 

The  sqnve  went  on  to  lament  the  deplorable  decay 
of  the  games  and  amusements  which  were  once  pre- 
valent at  this  season  among  the  lower  orders,  and 
countenanced  by  the  higher;  when  the  old  halls  of 
castles  and  manor-houses  were  thrown  open  at  day 
light;  when  the  tables  were  covered  with  brawn,  and 
beef,  and  hummuig  ale;  when  the  harp  and  the  carol 
resounded  all  day  long,  and  when  rich  and  poor  were 
alike  welcome  to  enter  and  make  merry.  ■  "  Our  old 
games  and  local  customs,"  said  he,  "  had  a  great 
effect  in  making  the  peasant  fond  of  his  home,  and 
the  promotion  of  them  by  tlie  gentry  made  him  fond 
of  his  lord.  They  made  the  times  merrier,  and  kind- 
er, and  better,  and  I  can  truly  say  with  one  of  our 
old  poets : 

"  I  lilie  them  well — the  curious  preciseness 
And  all-pretcDded  gravity  of  those 
That  seek  to  banish  hence  these  harmless  sporls. 
Have  tbnut  away  much  ancient  honesty." 

"  The  nation,"  contuiued  he,  "  is  altered ;  we  have 
almost  lost  onr  simple  true-hearted  peasantry.  They 
have  broken  asunder  from  the  higher  classes,  and 
seem  to  think  their  interests  are  separate.  They 
have  become  too  knowing,  and  begin  to  read  news- 
papers, listen  to  alehouse  politicians,  and  talk  of  re- 

•  "  An  English  gentleman  at  the  opening  of  the  great  day,  i.  e. 
on  Christmas  day  in  the  morning,  had  all  liis  tenants  and  neigh- 
bours entered  his  hall  by  day  break.  The  strong  beer  was  broach- 
ed, and  Ihc  black  Jacks  went  plentifully  about  with  toast,  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  and  good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  Hackin  ( the  great 
sausage )  must  be  boiled  by  day  break,  or  else  two  young  men  mosl 
take  the  maiden  ( i.  e.  the  cook )  by  the  arms  and  run  her  round 
the  market-place  till  she  is  shamed  of  her  lazineas."— Aotincl 
about  our  Sea-Coal  Fire. 
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Ibrm.  I  think  one  mode  to  keep  them  in  good  hu- 
mour in  these  hard  times,  would  be  for  the  nobility 
and  gentry  to  pass  more  time  on  their  estates,  mingle 
more  among  llie  country  people,  and  set  Uie  merry 
old  English  games  going  again." 

Such  was  the  good  squire's  project  for  mitigating 
public  discontent :  and,  indeed,  he  had  once  attempt- 
ed to  put  his  doctrine  in  practice,  and  a  few  years 
before  had  kept  open  house  during  the  holidays  in 
the  old  style.  The  country  people,  however,  did  not 
understand  liow  to  play  their  parts  in  the  scene  of  hos- 
pitality ;  many  uncouth  circumstances  occurred ;  the 
manor  was  oven-un  by  all  the  vagrants  of  the  country, 
and  more  beggars  drawn  into  the  neighbourhood  in 
one  week  than  the  parish  officers  could  get  rid  of  in  a 
year.  Since  then,  he  had  contented  himself  with  in- 
viting the  decent  part  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry 
to  call  at  the  hall  on  Christmas  day,  and  with  distri- 
buting beef,  and  bread,  and  ale,  among  the  poor, 
that  they  might  make  merry  in  their  own  dwellings. 

We  had  not  been  long  home  «1ien  the  sound  of 
music  was  heard  from  a  distance.  A  band  of  country 
lads,  without  coats,  their  shirt  sleeves  fancifully  tied 
with  ribands^  their  hats  decorated  wiiA  greens,  and 
clubs  m  their  hands,  were  seen  advancing  op  the  ave- 
nue, followed  by  a  large  number  of  villagers  and 
peasantry.  They  slopped  before  the  hail  door,  where 
the  music  struck  up  a  peculiar  air,  and  the  lads  per- 
formed a  curious  and  intricate  dance,  advancing,  re- 
treating, and  striking  their  clubs  together,  keeping 
exact  time  to  the  music;  while  one,  whimsically 
crowned  with  a  fox's  skin,  the  tail  of  which  flaunted 
down  his  back,  kept  capering  round  the  skirts  of  the 
dance,  and  rattling  a  Christmas  box  with  many  antic 
gesticulations. 

The  squire  eyed  this  fanciful  exhibition  with  great 
interest  and  delight,  and  gave  me  a  full  account  of 
its  origin,  which  he  traced  to  the  times  when  the  Ro- 
mans held  possession  of  the  island ;  plainly  proving 
that  th»  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  sword  dance 
of  the  ancients.  "  It  was  now, "  he  said, "  nearly  ex- 
tinct, but  he  bad  accidentally  metAvith  traces  of  it  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  had  encourDgedilsrevival;  though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  too  apt  to  be  followed  up  by 
rough  cudgel  play,  and  broken  heads  in  the  evening." 

After  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  whole  party 
vas  entertained  with  brawn  and  beef,  and  stout  home- 
brewed. The  squire  himself  mingled  among  the  nis- 
tics,  and  was  received  with  awkward  demonstrations 
of  deference  and  regard.  It  is  true  I  perceived  two 
or  three  of  the  younger  peasants,  as  they  were  raising 
their  tankards  to  their  mouths,  when  the  squire's 
back  was  turned,  making  something  of  a  grimace, 
and  giving  each  other  the  wink ;  but  the  moment  they 
caught  my  eye  they  pulled  grave  faces,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly demure.  With  Master  Simon,  however, 
they  all  seemed  more  at  their  ease.  His  varied  occu- 
pations and  amusements  had  made  him  well  known 
throughout  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  visitor  at 
every  farm-honse  and  cottage ;  gossiped  with  the  farm- 


ers and  their  wives ;  romped  with  their  danghters ; 
and  like  that  type  of  a  vagrant  bachelor,  the  humble 
bee,  tolled  the  sweets  lirom  all  the  rosy  lips  of  the 
country  round. 

The  bashfulness  of  the  guests  soon  gave  way  before 
good  cheer  and  affability.  There  is  something  ge- 
nuine and  affectionate  in  the  gaiety  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, when  it  is  excited  by  the  bounty  and  familiarity 
of  those  above  them ;  the  warm  glow  of  gratitude 
enters  into  their  mirth,  and  a  kind  word  or  a  small 
pleasantry  frankly  uttered  by  a  patron,  gladdens  the 
heart  of  the  dependant  more  than  oil  and  wine.  When 
tlie  squire  had  retired,  the  merriment  increased,  and 
there  was  much  joking  and  laughter,  particularly  be- 
tween Master  Simon  and  a  hale,  ruddy-faced,  white- 
headed  farmer,  who  appeared  to  be  the  wit  of  the 
village :  for  I  observed  all  his  companions  to  wait  with 
open  mouiiis  for  his  retorts,  and  bnrst  into  a  gratuit- 
ous laugh  before  they  could  well  understand  them. 

The  wl'.ole  house  indeed  seemed  abandoned  to 
merriment :  as  I  passed  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  music  in  a  small  court,  and  look- 
ing through  a  window  that  commanded  it,  I  per- 
ceived a  band  of  wandering  musicians,  with  pandean 
pipes  and  tambourine ;  a  pretty  coquettish  housemaid 
was  dancing  a  jig  with  a  smart  country  lad,  while 
several  of  the  other  servants  were  looking  on.  In  the 
midst  of  her  sport  the  giri  caught  a  glimpse  of  my 
face  at  the  window,  and  colouring  up,  ran  off  with 
an  air  of  roguish  affected  confiision. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 


Lo,  now  i>  come  ourloyftil'st  feast ! 
Let  ererjr  man  be  jolly, 
'    Eactie  ruome  willi  yvie  leaves  is  dreal. 
And  every  poet  with  boUy. 
Now  all  our  ncighboun'  chimneys  smot^e. 

And  Christmas  Uoclu  are  burning; 
Tbcir  ovens  they  wilh  bai^'t  meats clioke. 
And  all  Uielr  spits  arc  turning. 
Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie. 
And  if,  fur  cold,  il  bap  to  die, 
Wee'te  bury  't  in  a  Christmas  pye. 
And  evermore  be  merry. 

WiTBias'  JOTIMiLIA. 

I  HAD  flnislied  my  toilet,  and  was  loitering  with 
Frank  Bracebridge  in  ihe  library,  when  we  heard  a 
distant  thwacking  sound,  which  he  informed  me  was 
a  signal  for  the  serving  up  of  the  dinner.  The  squire 
kept  up  old  customs  in  kitchen  as  well  as  hall ;  and 
the  roUmg-pin,  struck  upon  the  dresser  by  the  cook, 
summoned  the  servants  lo  carry  in  the  meats. 

Just  in  this  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 
His  summons  did  obey ; 
Each  serving  man,  with  didi  in  hand, 
Uarch'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train  tnuid, 
.    Presmted,  and  away.  • 

■  Sir  John  Suckling. 
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The  dinner  wag  served  np  in  the  great  hall,  where 
the  squire  always  held  his  Christmas  banquet.    A 
blazing  crackling  fire  of  logs  had  been  heaped  on  to 
warm  the  spacious  apartment,  and  the  flame  went 
sparkling  and  wreathuig  np  the  wide-mouthed  chim- 
ney. The  great  picture  of  the  crusader  and  his  white 
horse  had  been  profusely  decorated  with  greens  for 
the  occasion ;  and  holly  and  ivy  had  likewise  been 
wreathed  round  the  helmet  and  weapons  on  the  op- 
posite wall,  which  I  understood  were  the  arms  of  the 
same  warrior.    I  must  own,  by  the  by,  I  had  strong 
doabts  about  the  authenticity  of  the  painting  and 
armour  as  having  belonged  to  the  crusader,  they  cer- 
tainly having  Ihe  stamp  of  more  recent  daysj  bul  I 
was  (old  that  the  painting  had  been  so  considered 
time  out  of  mind ;  and  (hat,  as  to  Ihe  armour,  it  had 
been  found  in  a  lumber  room,  and  elevated  to  its  pre- 
sent situation  by  the  squire,  who  at  once  determined 
it  to  be  the  armour  of  the  fomily  hero ;  and  as  he  was 
absolute  authority  on  all  such  subjects  in  his  own 
hoosehold,  the  matter  had  passed  into  current  accep- 
tation.   A  sideboard  was  set  out  just  under  this  chi- 
valric  trophy,  on  which  was  a  display  of  plate  tliat 
m^l  have  vied  (at  least  in  variety)  with  Belshazzar's 
parade  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple :  "  flagons,  cans, 
cops,  beakers,  goblets,  basins,  and  ewers;  "  the  gor- 
geous utensils  of  good  companionslilp  that  had  gra- 
dually accamolated  through  many  generations  of  jo- 
vial huosekeepers.    Before  these  stood  the  two  yule 
candles,  beaming  like  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude; 
other  lights  were  distributed  in  branches,  and  (he 
whole  array  glittered  like  a  Armament  of  silver. 

We  were  ushered  into  this  banqueting  scene  with 
the  sound  of  minstrelsy,  the  old  harper  being  seated 
4m  a  stool  beside  the  fire-place,  and  twanging  bis  in- 
strument with  a  vast  deal  more  power  than  melody. 
Kever  did  Christmas  board  display  a  more  goodly  and 
gradoos  assemblage  of  countenances ;  those  who  were 
not  handsome,  were,  at  least,  happy ;  and  happiness 
is  a  rare  improver  of  your  hard-favoured  visage.  I 
always  consider  an  old  English  family  as  well  worth 
studying  as  a  collection  of  Holbein's  portraits  or  Al- 
bert Durer's  prints.  There  is  much  antiquarian  lor^ 
to  be  acquired ;  much  knowledge  of  the  physiognomies 
of  Conner  times.  Perhaps  it  may  be  from  having 
conlinuaUy  before  their  eyes  those  rows  of  old  family 
portraits,  with  which  (he  mansions  of  (his  country 
are  stocked ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  quaint  features  of 
aatiqafty  are  often  most  faithfully  perpetuated  in  these 
andent  lines;  and  I  have  traced  an  old  family  nose 
thnoi^  a  whole  picture  gallery,  legitimately  lianded 
down  ihxn  generation  to  generation,  almost  from  the 
tine  of  the  Conquest.  Something  of  the  kind  was  to 
be  obierved  in  the  worthy  company  around  me.  Many 
of  tbeir  faces  had  evidently  originated  in  a  gotliic  age, 
and  beoi  merely  copied  by  succeeding  generations ; 
aad  Oure  was  one  fittle  girl  in  particular,  of  staid 
doDcanoar,  with  a  high  Roman  nose,  and  an  antique 
■r  aspect,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  the 
ft,  being,  as  be  said,  a  Bracebridge  all  over,  and 


the  very  counterpart  of  one  of  his  ancestors  who 
figured  in  the  court  of  Henry  Vni. 

The  parson  said  grace,  which  was  not  a  short  fe- 
miliar  one,  such  as  is  commonly  addressed  to  the 
Deity  in  these  unceremonious  days ;  but  a  long,  court- 
ly, well-worded  one  of  the  ancient  school.  There 
was  now  a  pause,  as  if  something  was  expected ;  when 
suddenly  (he  butler  entered  the  hall  with  some  degree 
of  bustle :  he  was  attended  by  a  servant  on  each  side 
with  a  large  wax  light,  and  bore  a  silver  dish,  on 
which  was  an  enormous  pig's  head,  decorated  witli 
rosemary,  with  a  lemon  in  its  mouth,  which  was  placed 
with  great  formality  at  (he  head  of  the  table.  The 
moment  this  pageant  made  iu  appearance,  the  harper 
struck  up  a  flourish;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
young  Oxonian,  on  receiving  a  hint  from  (he  squire, 
gave,  wi(h  an  air  of  (he  most  comic  gravity,  an  old 
carol,  the  first  verse  of  which  was  as  follows : 

Caput  apri  derero 

Reddeiu  laudea  Uomino. 
The  boar's  tiead  in  liand  bring  I, 
With  garlands  gay  and  roeemary. 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merily 

QuiesUsinconTivio. 

Though  prepared  to  witness  many  of  tliese  little  ec- 
centricities, from  being  apprized  oflhe  peculiar  hobby 
of  mine  host;  yet,  I  confess,  the  parade  wiUi  which  so 
odd  a  dish  was  introduced  somewhat  perplexed  me,until 
I  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  tlie  squire  and  the 
parson,  that  it  was  meant  to  represent  (he  bringing  in 
of  the  boar's  head ;  a  dbh  formeriy  served  up  with 
much  ceremony  and  the  sound  of  minstrelsy  and  song, 
at  great  tables,  on  Christmas  day.  "  I  like  Uie  old' 
custom, "  said  the  squire,  "  not  merely  because  it  is 
s(ately  and  pleasing  in  itself,  but  because  it  was  ob- 
served at  (he  College  at  Oxford,  at  which  I  was  edu- 
cated. When  I  hear  the  old  song  cbanled,  it  brings 
to  mind  Uie  time  when  I  was  young  and  gamesome 
—and  the  noble  old  college  hall— and  my  fellow  stu- 
dents loitering  about  in  (heir  black  gowns;  many  of 
whom,  poor  lads,  are  now  in  (heir  graves!" 

The  parson,  however,  whose  mind  was  not  haunt- 
ed by  such  associations,  and  who  was  always  more 
taken  up  with  the  text  (ban  the  sentiment,  objected  (o 
the  Oxonian's  version  of  the  carol ;  which  he  aflirmed 
was  different  from  that  sung  at  college.  He  went 
on,  wi(h  the  dry  perseverance  of  a  commen(ator,  to 
give  the  college  reading,  accompanied  by  sundry  an- 
notations ;  addressing  himself  at  first  to  the  company  at 
large ;  but  finding  their  attention  gradually  diverted  to 
other  talk,  and  other  objec(s,he  lowered  his  tone  as 
his  number  of  auditors  diminished,  until  he  concluded 
his  remarks  in  an  under  voice,  toa  fot-headed  old  gentle- 
man next  him,  who  was  silendy  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  huge  plateful  of  turkey.  ■ 

The  table  was  literally  loaded  with  good  cheer,  and 
presented  an  epitome  of  country  abundance,  in  (his 
season  of  overflowing  larders.    A  distmguished  post 

•  The  old  ceremony  of  serving  np  the  boars  head  on  Chrlslma* 
day  UsUUoUcrved  in  the  baU  of  Queens  CoUrgcOxfonl.    l«a. 
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was  allotted  to  "  ancient  sirloin, "  as  mine  host  term- 
ed it;  being,  as  he  added,  "  the  standard  of  old  Eng- 
lish hospitality,  and  a  joint  of  goodly  presence,  and 
full  of  expecution."  There  were  several  dislies 
quaintly  decorated,  and  whidi  had  evidently  some- 
thing traditional  in  their  embellishments;  but  about 
which,  as  I  did  not  lilie  to  appear  over  curious,  I  asked 
no  questions. 

I  could  not,  however,  but  notice  a  pie,  magnifi- 
cently decorated  wilti  peacock's  feathers,  in  imitation 
of  the  tail  of  that  bird,  which  overshadowed  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  the  table.  Thb,  the  squire  con- 
fessed, with  some  little  hesitation,  was  a  plieasant  pie, 
though  a  peacock  pie  was  certainly  the  most  aulhen- 
tical;  but  there  had  been  such  a  mortality  among  the 
peacocks  this  season,  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  have  one  killed.' 

It  would  be  tedious,  periuips,  to  my  wiser  readers, 
who  may  not  have  that  foolish  fondness  for  odd  and 
obsolete  things  (o  which  I  am  a  little  given,  were  I  to 
mention  the  other  make-shifts  of  this  worthy  old  hu- 
morist, by  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  follow  up, 
though  at  humble  distance,  the  quaint  customs  of  an- 
tiquity. I  was  pleased,  however,  to  see  the  respect 
shown  to  hb  whims  by  his  children  and  relatives; 
who,  indeed,  entered  readily  into  the  full  spirit  of 
them,  and  seemed  all  well  versed  in  their  parts ;  hav- 
ing doubtless  been  present  at  many  a  rehearsal.  I  was 
amused,  too,  at  the  air  of  profbund  gravity  with  wliich 

favoured  by  the  parson  nilh  a  copy  ot  the  carol  aa  now  sung,  and 
as  it  ma;  be  acceptable  to  such  of  my  readers  as  are  curlons  in  these 
grave  and  tearn«l  matters,  I  give  it  entire. 

The  boar's  head  in  hand  bear  I, 
Bedeck'd  with  bays  and  rosemary ; 
And  I  pray  yon,  my  masters,  be  merry, 
Qoot  estis  in  convivio. 

Capnt  apri  dcfero 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

Thelx>ar's  head,  as  I  understand, 
b  Oie  rarest  dish  in  ail  this  land. 
Which  thus  bedecli'd  wiUi  a  gay  garland 
Let  usservire  cantico. 
Caput  apri  defero,  etc 

Oar  steward  hatb  provided  this 
In  hooour  of  the  King  of  Bliss, 
Which  on  this  day  to  be  served  is 
In  Reginend  Atrio. 
Caput  apri  ddao, 
etc  etc  etc 

>  The  Peacock  was  anciently  in  great  demand  Cor  stalely  enler- 
lainmenlx.  Sometimes  it  was  made  into  a  pie,  at  one  end  of  which 
the  bead  appeared  above  the  crust  in  all  Us  plumage,  with  the  beali 
richly  giU ;  at  the  other  end  the  tail  was  displayed.  Such  pies 
were  served  up  at  the  solemn  banquets  of  chivalry,  when  Knights- 
errant  pledged  themselves  to  undertalce  any  perilous  enterprise ; 
whence  came  the  ancient  oath,  osed  by  Justice  Shallow,  "  l>y  cock 
and  pie." 

The  peacocl(  was  also  an  important  dish  for  the  Christmas  feast; 
and  Uassinger,  in  his  City  Madam,  gives  some  idea  of  the  extrava- 
gance with  which  this,  as  weU  as  other  dishes,  was  prepared  for 
the  gorgeous  revels  oflhe  olden  times:  "Men  may  talk  of  Country 
Christmasses,  their  thirty  pound  butler'd  eggs ;  their  pies  of  carps' 
tongues ;  their  pheasants  drench °d  with  ambergris ;  the  carcases 
of  three  fat  wether*  bnUsed  for  gravy  to  make  tauce  for  a 
tingle  ftacockr 


the  butler  and  other  servants  executed  the  daties  as- 
signed them,  however  eccentric.  They  had  an  old- 
fashioned  look;  having,  for  the  most  part,  been 
brought  up  in  the  household,  and  grown  into  keeping 
with  the  antiquated  mansion,  and  the  humours  of  its 
lord;  and  most  probably  looked  upon  all  his  whimsical 
regulations  as  the  established  laws  of  honourable 
housekeeping. 

When  the  doth  was  removed,  the  butler  brought 
in  a  huge  silver  vessel  of  rare  and  curious  workman- 
ship, which  he  placed  before  the  squire.  lis  appear- 
ance was  hailed  with  acclamation;  being  the  Wassail 
Bowl,  so  renowned  in  Cluistmas  festivity.  The  con- 
tents had  been  prepared  by  the  squire  himself;  for  it 
was  a  beverage  in  the  skilful  mixture  of  which  he  par- 
ticularly prided  himself,  alleging  that  it  was  too  ab- 
struse and  complex  for  the  comprehension  of  an  ordi- 
nary servant.  It  was  a  potation,  indeed,  that  might 
well  make  the  heart  of  a  toper  leap  within  him ;  being 
composed  of  the  richest  and  raciest  wines,  highly  spi- 
ced and  sweetened,  with  roasted  apples  bobbing  about 
the  surfece. ' 

The  old  gentleman's  whole  countenance  beamed 
with  a  serene  look  of  in-dwelling  delight,  as  he  stirred 
this  mighty  bowl.  Having  raised  it  ut  his  lips,  with  a 
hearty  wish  of  a  merry  Christmas  to  all  present,  he 
sent  it  brimming  round  the  board,  for  every  one  to 
follow  his  example,  according  to  the  primitive  style  ; 
pronouncing  it  "  the  ancient  fountain  of  good  feeling, 
where  all  hearts  met  together." ' 

There  was  much  laughing  and  rallying  as  the  bo- 
nest  emblem  of  Christmas  joviality  circulated,  and 
was  kissed  rather  coily  by  the  ladies.  When  it  reach- 
ed Master  Simon,  he  raised  it  in  both  hands,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  boon  companion  struck  up  an  old 
Wassail  chanson : 

The  brown  bowie. 
The  merry  brown  bowIe, 
As  it  goes  round  about-a, 

FiU 

StUI. 
Let  the  worM  say  wliat  it  will. 
And  drink  your  fill  all  out-a. 

The  deep  canne. 

The  merry  deep  canne. 

As  thou  dost  li^y  qualT-a, 

'  The  Wassail  Bowl  was  sometimes  composed  of  ale  instead  of 
wine ;  with  nutmeg,  sugar,  toast,  ginger,  and  roasted  crabs ;  in 
this  way  the  nut-brown  beverage  is  still  prepared  in  some  old 
(Amities,  and  round  the  hearths  ot  auiwtantial  tanners  at  Cbriai- 
mas.  It  is  also  called  Lamb's  Wool,  and  is  celebrated  by  BeniciK 
in  his  Twelfth  Might : 

Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 

With  gentle  Lambs  Wooll, 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale  loo  i 

And  thus  ye  most  doe 
To  make  the  Wassaile  a  swinger. 

•  "The  cnalom  of  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup  gave  pboe  la 
each  having  bis  cup.  When  the  steward  came  to  the  doore  with 
the  Wassel,  be  was  to  cry  three  times,  /battel,  PVatttl,  fVasset, 
and  Iheo  the  chappell  ( chaplain )  was  to  answei' with  a  song."— 

AICB4EOtOCU. 
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FUHR, 
Be  as  merry  ag  a  king. 
And  aoood  a  lusty  laugh-a.  • 

Mndi  of  the  conversation  during  dinner  tamed 
upon  foniily  topics,  to  which  I  was  a  stranger.  There 
was,  however,  a  great  deal  of  rallying  of  Master  Si- 
mon about  some  gay  widow,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  a  flirtation.  This  attack  was  com- 
menced by  the  ladies ;  but  it  was  continued  throughout 
the  dinner  by  the  fiat-headed  old  gentleman  next  the 
parson,  with  the  persevering  assiduity  of  a  slow 
bound;  being  one  of  those  longwinded  jokers,  who, 
Ihougfa  rather  dull  at  starting  game,  are  unrivalled  for 
their  talents  in  hunting  it  down.  At  every  pause  in 
the  general  conversation,  he  renewed  his  bantering  in 
pretty  mudi  the  same  terms;  winking  hard  at  me 
with  both  eyes,  whenever  he  gave  Master  Simon 
what  he  considered  a  home  thrust.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, seemed  fond  of  being  teased  on  the  subject,  as 
old  bachelors  are  apt  to  be;  and  he  took  occasion  to 
inCvmt  me,  in  an  under  tone,  that  the  lady  in  question 
was  a  proiligiously  fine  woman,  and  drove  her  own 
cmrricle. 

The  dinner-time  passed  away  in  this  flow  of  inno- 
cent hilarity,  and  though  the  old  hall  may  have 
retoonded  in  its  time  with  many  a  scene  of  broader 
rout  and  revel,  yet  I  doubt  whether  it  ever  witnessed 
mfore  honest  and  genuine  enjoyment.  How  easy  it  is 
for  one  benevolent  being  to  diffuse  pleasure  around 
bim;  and  bow  truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  glad- 
ness, making  every  thing  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen 
into  smiles!  the  joyous  disposition  of  the  worthy 
squire  was  perfectly  coutagious;  he  was  happy  him- 
self, and  disposed  to  make  all  the  world  happy;  and 
the  little  eccentricities  of  his  humour  did  but  season, 
in  a  manner,  tlie  sweetness  of  his  philanthropy. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  conversation, 
»  osual,  became  still  more  animated;  many  good 
things  were  broached  which  had  been  tliougbt  of  dur- 
ing dinner,  but  which  would  not  exactly  do  for  a 
lady's  ear;  and  though  I  cannot  positively  aflirmtliat 
there  was  much  wit  uttered,  yet  I  have  certainly 
heard  many  contests  of  rare  wit  produce  much  less 
iangfater.  Wit,  after  all,  is  a  mighty  tart,  pungent 
ingredient,  and  much  too  acid  for  some  stomachs ;  but 
honest  good  humour  is  the  oU  and  wine  of  a  merry 
neelmg,  and  there  is  no  jovial  companionship  equal 
to  that,  where  the  jokes  are  rather  small,  and  the 
bngfater  abundant. 

Hie  squire  told  several  long  stories  of  early  college 
pranks  and  adventures,  in  some  of  which  the  parson 
bad  been  a  sharer;  though  m  looking  at  the  latter,  it 
nqaked  some  effort  of  imaguiation  to  figure  such  a 
little  dark  anatomy  of  a  man  into  the  perpetrator  of  a 
AUkap  gqinbol.  Indeed,  the  two  college  chums 
■MMMd  pictures  of  what  men  may  be  made  by  their 
Mtnmt  lots  in  life;  the  squire  had  left  the  University 
(•lie  ImtOy  on  his  paternal  domains,  in  the  vigorous 

<  From  Poor  Robin'*  Almanac. 


enjoyment  of  prosperity  and  sunshine,  and  had  floo- 
ri^ed  on  to  a  hearty  and  florid  old  age ;  whilst  the 
poor  parson,  on  the  contrary,  had  dried  and  withered 
away,  among  dusty  tomes,  in  the  silence  and  shadows 
of  his  study.  Still  there  seemed  to  be  a  spark  of  al- 
most extinguished  Are,  feebly  Simmering  in  the  bot- 
tom of  his  soul;  and  as  the  squire  hinted  at  a  sly 
story  of  the  parson  and  a  pretty  milkmaid,  whom  they 
once  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  the  old  gentleman 
made  an  "  alphabet  of  faces,"  which,  as  far  as  I  could 
decipher  his  physiognomy,  I  verily  believe  was  indi- 
cative of  laughter; — indeed,  I  have  rarely  met  with 
an  old  gentleman  that  took  absolute  offence  at  the  im- 
puted gallantries  of  his  youth. 

I  found  the  tide  of  wine  and  wassail  fast  gaining  on 
the  dry  land  of  sober  judgment.  The  company  grew 
merrier  and  louder  as  tlieir  jokes  grew  duller.  Mas- 
ter Simon  was  in  as  chirping  a  humour  as  a  grass- 
hopper filled  with  dew;  his  old  songs  grew  of  a 
warmer  complexion,  and  he  began  to  talk  maudlin 
about  the  widow.  He  even  gave  a  long  song  about 
the  wooing  of  a  widow,  which  he  informed  me  he 
had  gathered  from  an  excellent  black-letter  work, 
entitled  "Cupid's  Solicitor  for  Love,"  containing 
store  of  good  advice  for  bachelors,  and  which  he 
promised  to  lend  me :  the  first  verse  was  to  this  effect : 

He  that  will  woo  a  widow  must  not  dally, 
He  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  doth  shine ; 

He  must  not  stand  with  her,  shall  I,  shall  I, 
But  boldly  say,  Widow,  thou  must  be  mine. 

This  song  inspired  the  fat-headed  old  gentleman, 
who  made  several  attempts  to  tell  a  rather  broad  story 
out  of  Joe  Miller,  that  was  pat  to  the  purpose ;  but  he 
always  stuck  in  (he  middle,  every  body  recollecting 
the  latter  part  excepting  himself.  The  parson,  too, 
began  to  show  the  effects  of  good  cheer,  having  gra- 
dually settled  down  into  a  doze,  and  his  wig  sitting 
most  suspiciously  on  one  side.  Just  at  this  juncture 
we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  I  sus- 
pect, at  the  private  instigation  of  mine  host,  whose 
joviality  seemed  always  tempered  with  a  proper  love 
of  decorum. 

After  the  dinner  table  was  removed,  the  hall  was 
given  up  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  who, 
prompted  to  all  kind  of  noisy  mirth  by  the  Oxonian 
and  Master  Simon,  made  its  old  walls  ring  with  their 
merriment,  as  they  played  at  romping  games.  I  de- 
light in  witnessing  the  gambols  of  children,  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  happy  holiday  season,  and  could  not 
help  stealing  out  of  the  drawing-room  on  hearing  one 
of  their  peals  of  laughter.  I  found  them  at  the  game 
of  blindmanVbuff.  Master  Simon,  who  was  the 
leader  of  their  revels,  and  seemed  on  all  occasions  to 
fulfil  the  ofHce  of  that  ancient  potentate,  the  Lord  of 
Misrule, '  was  bUnded  m  the  midst  of  the  hall.  The 
little  beings  were  as  busy  about  him  as  the  mock 

•  •■  At  Christmasse  there  was  in  the  Kinges  house,  wheresoever 
hee  was  lodged,  a  lorde  of  misrule,  or  mayster  of  merie  disportes, 
and  the  like  had  ye  in  the  house  of  every  nobleman  of  honor,  or 
good  wonbippe,  were  be  spiritnaU  or  temporal!."— srom. 
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feiries  abont  Falstaff ;  pinching  him,  pincking  at  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  and  tickling  liim  wiUi  straws.  One 
fine  blue-eyed  girl  of  about  thirteen,  with  her  flaxen 
hair  all  in  beautiful  confusion,  her  frolic  face  in  a 
glow,  her  frock  half  torn  off  her  shoulders,  a  complete 
picture  of  a  romp,  was  the  chief  tormentor ;  and,  from 
the  slyness  with  which  Master  Simon  avoided  the 
smaller  game,  and  hemmed  this  wild  little  nymph  in 
comers,  and  obliged  her  to  jump  shrieking  over 
chairs,  I  suspected  the  rogue  of  being  not  a  whit  more 
blinded  than  was  convenient. 

When  I  retunied  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found  the 
company  seated  round  the  fire,  listening  to  the  par- 
son, who  was  deeply  ensconced  in  a  high-backed 
oaken  chair,  the  work  of  some  cunnmg  artificer  of 
yore,  which  bad  been  brought  from  tlie  library  for 
his  particular  accommodation.  From  this  venerable 
piece  of  furniture,  with  which  bis  shadowy  figure 
and  dark  weazen  face  so  admirably  accorded,  he  was 
dealing  out  strange  accounts  of  the  popular  supersti- 
tions and  legends  of  the  surrounding  country,  with 
which  he  had  become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  bis 
antiquarian  researches.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  himself  somewhat  tinc- 
tured with  superstition,  as  men  are  very  apt  to  be  who 
live  a  recluse  and  studious  life,  in  a  sequestered  part 
of  the  country,  and  pore  over  Wack-letter  tracts,  so 
often  filled  with  the  marvellous  and  supernatural. 
He  gave  us  several  anecdotes  of  the  fancies  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry,  concerning  the  effigy  of  the 
crusader,  which  lay  on  the  tomb  by  the  church  altar. 
As  it  was  the  only  monument  of  tlie  kind  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  it  had  always  been  regarded  with 
feelings  of  superstition  by  the  good  wives  of  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  said  to  get  up  from  the  tomb  and  walk 
the  rounds  of  the  churchyard  in  stormy  nights,  parti- 
cularly when  it  thundered;  and  one  old  woman, 
whose  cottage  bordered  on  the  churchyard,  had  seen 
it  through  the  windows  of  the  church,  when  the 
moon  shone,  slowly  pacing  op  and  down  the  aisles. 
It  was  the  belief  that  some  wrong  had  been  left  un- 
redressed by  the  deceased,  or  some  treasure  hidden, 
which  kept  the  spirit  in  a  state  of  trouble  and  restless- 
ness. Some  talked  of  gold  and  jewels  buried  in  the 
tomb,  over  which  the  spectre  kept  watch ;  and  there 
was  a  story  current  of  a  sexton  in  old  limes  who  en- 
deavoured to  break  his  way  to  the  coCTm  at  night,  but, 
just  as  he  reached  it,  received  a  violent  blow  from 
the  marble  hand  of  the  effigy,  which  stretched  him 
senseless  on  the  pavement.  These  tales  were  often 
laughed  at  by  some  of  the  sturdier  among  the  rustics, 
yet  when  night  came  on,  there  were  many  of  the 
stoutest  unbelievers  that  were  shy  of  venturing  alone 
in  the  footpath  that  led  across  the  churchyard. 

From  these  and  other  anecdotes  that  followed,  the 
crusader  appeared  to  be  tlie  favourite  hero  of  ghost 
stories  throughout  the  vicinity.  His  picture,  which 
hong  up  in  the  hall,  was  thought  by  tlie  servants  to 
have  something  supernatural  about  it ;  for  they  re- 
marked that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  hall  you  went, 


the  eyes  of  the  warrior  were  still  fixed  on  you.  The 
old  porter's  wife  too,  at  the  lodge,  who  had  been  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  family,  and  was  a  great  gossip 
among  tlie  maid  servants,  affirmed  that  in  her  young 
days  she  had  often  heard  say,  that  on  Midsummer  eve, 
when  it  was  well  known  all  kinds  of  ghosts,  goblins, 
and  fairies  become  visible  and  walk  abroad,  the  cra- 
sader  used  to  mount  his  horse,  come  down  from  his 
picture,  ride  abont  the  house,  down  the  avenue,  and 
so  to  the  church  to  visit  the  tomb;  on  which  occasion 
the  church  door  most  civilly  swung  open  of  itself;  not 
that  he  needed  it,  for  he  rode  through  closed  gates 
and  even  stone  walls,  and  had  been  seen  by  one  of 
the  dairy  maids  to  pass  between  two  bars  of  the  great 
park  gate,  making  Iiimself  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper. 

All  these  superstitions  I  found  had  been  very  much 
countenanced  by  the  squire,  who,  though  not  super- 
stitious himself,  was  very  fond  of  seeing  otliers  so. 
He  listened  to  every  goblin  tale  of  the  neighbonrrag 
gossips  with  infinite  gravity,  and  held  the  porter's 
wife  in  high  favour,  on  account  of  her  talent  for  the 
marvellous.  He  was  himself  a  great  reader  of  old 
legends  and  romances,  and  often  lamented  that  he 
could  not  believe  in  them;  for  a  superstitious  person, 
he  thought,  must  live  in  a  kind  of  fairy  land. 

Whilst  we  were  all  attention  to  the  parson's  stories, 
our  ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  burst  of  hetero- 
geneous sounds  from  the  hall,  in  which  were  mingled 
something  like  the  clang  of  rade  mmstrelsy,  with  the 
uproar  of  many  small  voices  and  girlbh  laughter. 
The  door  suddenly  flew  open,  and  a  train  came 
troopmg  into  the  room,  that  might  almost  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  court  of  Fairy. 
That  indefatigable  spirit,  Master  Simon,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties  as  lord  of  misrale,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  Christmas  mummery  or  mas- 
quing;  and  having  called  in  to  bis  assistance  the  Oxo- 
nian and  the  young  officer,  who  were  equally  ripe 
for  any  thing  that  should  occasion  romping  and  mer- 
riment, they  had  carried  it  into  instant  effect.  The 
old  housekeeper  had  been  consulted;  the  antique 
clothes-presses  and  wardrobes  rummaged,  and  made 
to  yield  up  the  relics  of  finery  that  had  not  seen  the 
light  fur  several  generations;  the  younger  part  of  the 
company  had  been  privately  convened  from  the  par- 
lour and  hall,  and  Uie  whole  had  been  bedizened  oat, 
into  a  burlesque  imitation  of  an  antique  masque.  • 

Master  Shnon  led  the  van,  as  "  Ancient  Christ- 
mas," quamtly  apparelled  in  a  ruff,  a  short  ctoak, 
which  had  very  much  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  old 
housekeeper's  petticoats,  and  a  hat  that  might  have 
served  for  a  village  steeple,  and  must  indubitably  have 
figured  in  the  days  of  the  Covenanters.  From  under 
this  his  nose  curved  boldly  forth,  flushed  with  a  frost- 
bitten bloom,  that  seemed  the  very  trophy  of  a  De- 

■  Masquings  or  mummeries  were  favonrife  sportt  at  Christmat 
in  old  Ume«;  and  Uie  wardrobes  al  halls  and  manorhooses  were 
otlcn  laid  umler  contribution  to  furnish  dresses  and  tanlastic  dis- 
guisings.  I  strongly  suspect  Master  Simon  to  have  taken  the  idea 
o(  bis  bom  Ben  ioonoa's  Masque  of  Christmas. 
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oember  blast.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  blue-eyed 
lamp,  dished  op  as  "  Dame  Mince  Pie,"  in  the  vene- 
rable magniflcence  of  faded  brocade,  long  stomacher, 
peaked  hat,  and  high-heeled  shoes.  The  young  ofii- 
eo-  appeared  as  Robin  Hood,  in  a  sporting  dress  of 
Kendal  green,  and  a  foraging  cap  with  a  gold  tassel. 

The  costume,  to  be  sare,  did  notbeartestimony  to 
deep  research,  and  there  was  an  evident  eye  to  the 
picturesqae,  natural  to  a  yonng  gallant  in  presence  of 
Ids  mistress.  The  fair  Julia  hung  on  his  arm  in  a 
pretty  rustic  dress,  as  "  Maid  Marian."  The  rest  of 
the  train  bad  been  metamorphosed  in  various  ways; 
the  girls  trussed  up  in  the  finery  of  the  ancient  belies 
of  the  Bracebridge  line,  and  the  striplings  bewbisker- 
ed  with  burnt  cork,  and  gravely  clad  in  broad  skirts, 
banging  sleeves,  and  full-bottomed  wigs,  to  represent 
the  diaracters  of  Roast  Beef,  Plom  Pudding,  and 
other  worthies  celebrated  in  ancient  masquings.  The 
wbde  was  under  the  control  of  the  Oxonian,  in  the 
appropriate  character  of  Misrule;  and  I  observed  that 
be  exercised  rather  a  mischievous  sway  with  his  wand 
over  the  smaller  personages  of  the  pageant, 

The  irruption  of  this  motley  crew,  with  beat  of 
^m,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was  the  consum- 
mation of  uproar  and  merriment.  Master  Sunon  co- 
vered himself  with  glory  by  the  stateliness  with 
wluch,  as  Ancient  Chiistmas,  he  walked  a  minuet 
with  the  peerless,  though  giggling.  Dame  Mince  Pie. 
It  was  followed  by  a  dance  of  all  the  characters, 
which,  from  its  medley  of  costumes,  seemed  as  though 
the  old  iamily  portraits  had  skipped  down  from  their 
frames  tojoin  in  the  sport.  Diffekent  centuries  were 
figuring  at  cross  hands,  and  right  and  left;  the  dark 
ages  were  cutting  pirouettes  and  rigadoons ;  and  the 
days  of  Queen  B^  jiggling  merrily  down  the  middle, 
Ibroogh  a  line  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  worthy  squire  contemplated  these  fantasti? 
sports,  and  this  resurrection  of  his  dd  wardrobe, 
with  the  simple  relish  of  childish  delight.  He  stood 
cfao^Gn^  and  rubbing  bis  hands,  and  scarcely  hear- 
ing a  WMtl  the  parson  said,  notwithstanding  that  the 
latter  was  discoursing  most  authentically  on  the  an- 
cimt  and  stately  dance  of  the  Paon,  or  peacock,  from 
wfaidi  he  conceived  the  minuet  to  be  derived. '  For 
ray  part,  I  was  in  a  continual  excitement  firom  the 
naied  scenes  of  whim  and  innocent  gaiety  passing 
befcre  me.  It  was  inspiring  to  see  wild-eyed  frolic 
tnd  warm-hearted  hospitality  breaking  out  from 
aanng  the  chills  and  glooms  of  winter,  and  old  age 
teowing  off  his  apathy,  and  catching  once  more  the 
tnAaaess  of  youthful  enjoyment.  I  felt  also  an  in- 
terest in  the  scene,  from  the  consideration  that  these 
customs  were  posting  &st  into  oblivion,  and 
t  this  was,  perhaps,  the  only  family  in  England  in 

>  Sir  John  Hawkins,  speaking  ot  tbe  dance  called  the  Pavon, 
hmpiTO,  a  peacock,  saya, "  It  is  a  grave  and  mi^estic  dance;  the 
■tkodof  dandog  itandenUy  was  by  gentlemen  dressed  with  caps 
aMswordi.  by  tboae  o(  tbe  long  robe  In  their  gowns,  by  the  peers 
liMMtr  naoilea,  and  by  tlie  ladies  In  gowns  with  long  trains,  the 
liMfiB  wbereoC  In  dancing,  resembled  that  o(  a  peacock."— £ri«- 


which  the  whole  of  them  was  stiU  panctlliously  ob- 
served. There  was  a  quaintness,  too,  mingled  with 
all  this  revelry,  that  gave  it  a  peculiar  zest :  it  was 
suited  to  the  time  and  place;  and  as  the  old  manor- 
house  almost  reeled  with  mirth  and  wassail,  it  seem- 
ed echoing  back  tbe  joviality  of  long  departed  years. 


But  enough  of  Christmas  and  its  gambols ;  it  is  time 
for  me  to  pause  in  this  garrulity,  Methinks  I  hear  tlie 
questions  asked  by  my  graver  readers,  "  To  what 
purpose  is  all  this? — how  is  the  world  to  be  made 
wiser  by  this  talk?"  Alas!  is  there  not  wisdom 
enough  extant  for  the  instruction  of  the  world  ?  And 
if  not,  are  there  not  thousands  of  abler  pens  labouring 
for  its  improvement? — It  is  so  much  pleasanler  to 
please  than  to  instruct— to  play  the  companion  rather 
than  the  preceptor. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  mite  of  wisdom  that  I  could 
throw  into  tlie  mass  of  knowledge;  or  bow  am  I 
sure  that  my  sagest  deductions  may  be  safe  guides 
for  the  opinions  of  others?  But  in  writing  to  amuse, 
if  I  fail,  the  only  evil  is  in  my  own  disappointment. 
If,  however,  I  can  by  any  lucky  chance,  in  these  days 
of  evil,  rub  out  one  wrinkle  from  the  brow  of  care,  or 
beguile  the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment  of  sorrow ;  if 
I  can  now  and  then  penetrate  through  the  gathering 
film  of  misanthropy,  prompt  a  benevolent  view  of 
human  nature,  and  make  my  reader  more  in  good 
humour  with  hb  fellow  beings  and  himself,  sure- 
ly, surely,  I  shall  not  then  have  written  entirely 
in  vain. 


UTILE  BRITAIN. 


[ThetDllowli^niodicnm  of  local  history  wasJatelyput  Into  my 
bands  by  an  odd-looking  old  gentleman  in  a  small  brown  wig  and 
snufT-colourcd  coat,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  the  course 
of  one  of  my  tonrs  of  observation  through  the  centre  of  that  great 
wilderness,  the  City.  I  confess-that  I  was  a  little  dnbious  at  first, 
whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  apocryphal  tales  often  passed  off 
upon  inciuiring  travellers  like  myself;  and  which  have  brought 
our  general  character  tOr  veracity  into  such  unmerited  reproach. 
On  maUng  proper  Inquiries,  however,  I  have  received  the  most 
satisbctory  assurances  of  the  aolbor's  probity ;  and,  indeed,  have 
been  told  that  he  is  actually  engaged  in  a  full  and  particular  account 
til  tbe  very  hiterest'mg  region  in  which  he  resides ;  of  which  the 
following  may  be  considered  merely  as  a  foretaste.  ] 

what  1  vreite  Is  most  true  *"""  1  have  a  whole  booke  of  cascf 
lying  by  me,  which  if  1  should  sette  foorth,  some  grave  auntienis 
(within  the  hearing  of  Bow  bell)  would  be  out  of  charity  with  me. 

NiSHE. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  city  of  London  lies  a  small 
neighbourhood,  consistingofa  cluster  of  narrow  streets 
and  courts,  of  very  venerable  and  debilitated  houses, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Little  Britain,  Christ 
Church  School  and  St  Bartlioloinew's  Hospital  bound 
it  on  the  west;  SmilUield  and  Long-lane  on  the  north; 
Aldersgate-street,  like  an  arm  of  the  sea,  divides  it 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city ;  whilst  the  yawning 
golf  of Bull-and-Mouth-street  separates  itfrom  Butcher- 
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lane,  and  the  regions  of  Newgate.  Over  this  little  ter- 
ritory, thus  bounded  and  designated,  the  great  dome  of 
St  Paul's,  swelling  above  the  intervenii^  houses  of 
Paternoster-row,  Amen  Corner,  and  Ave-Maria-lane, 
looks  down  with  an  air  of  motherly  protection. 

This  quarter  derives  its  appellation  from  having 
been,  in  ancient  times,  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Britanny.  As  London  increased,  however,  rank  and 
feshion  rolled  off  to  the  west,  and  trade  creeping  on  at 
their  heels,  took  possession  of  their  deserted  abodes. 
For  some  time  Little  Britain  became  the  great  mart  of 
learning,  and  was  peopled  by  the  busy  and  prolific 
race  of  booksellers  :  these  also  gradually  deserted  it, 
and,  emigrating  beyond  the  great  strait  of  Newgate- 
street,  settled  down  in  Paternoster-row  and  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  where  they  continue  to  increase  and 
multiply  even  at  the  present  day. 

But  though  thus  fallen  into  decline,  Little  Britain 
still  bears  traces  of  its  former  splendour.  There  are 
several  houses  ready  to  tumble  down,  the  fronts  of 
which  are  magnificently  enriched  with  old  oaken 
carvings  of  hideous  faces,  tmknown  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes;  and  fruits  and  flowers  which  it  would  perplex 
a  naturalist  to  dassify.  There  are  also,  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  certain  remains  of  what  were  once  spacious 
and  lordly  family  mansions,  but  which  have  in  latter 
days  been  subdivided  into  several  tenements.  Here 
may  often  be  found  the  family  of  a  petty  tradesman, 
witii  its  trumpery  furniture,  burrowing  among  the 
relics  of  antiquated  finery,  in  great  rambling  time- 
stained  apartments,  with  fretted  ceilings,  gilded  cor- 
nices, and  enormous  marble  fire-places.  The  lanes 
and  courts  also  contain  many  smaller  houses,  not  on 
so  grand  a  scale,  but  like  your  small  ancient  gentry, 
sturdily  maintaining  their  claims  to  equal  antiquity. 
These  have  their  gable  ends  to  the  street;  great  bow 
windows,  with  diamond  panes  set  in  lead,  grotesque 
carvings,  and  low  arched  door-ways.  ■ 

In  this  most  venerable  and  sheltered  little  nest  have 
I  passed  several  quiet  years  of  existence,  comfortably 
lodged  in  the  second  floor  of  one  of  tlie  smallest  but 
oldest  edifices.  My  sitting-room  is  an  old  wainscoted 
chamber,  with  small  pannels,  and  set  off  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous array  of  furniture.  I  have  a  particular  res- 
pect for  tliree  or  four  high-backed  claw-footed  chairs, 
covered  with  tarnished  brocade,  which  bear  the  marks 
of  having  seen  better  days,  and  have  doubtless  figured 
in  some  of  the  old  palaces  of  Little  Britain.  They 
seem  to  me  to  keep  together,  and  to  look  down  with 
sovereign  contempt  upon  their  leather-bottomed  neigh- 
bours; as  I  have  seen  decayed  gentry  carry  a  high 
head  among  the  plebeian  society  with  which  they 
were  reduced  to  associate.  The  whole  front  of  my 
sitting-room  is  taken  up  with  a  bow  window ;  on  the 
panes  of  which  are  recorded  the  names  of  previous 
occupants  for  many  generations,  mingled  with  scraps 
of  very  indifrerent  gentleman-like  poetry,  written  in 

'  It  Is  erident  thai  (be  anthor  of  this  interesting  oomniiinication 
has  included,  in  his  general  title  of  Little  Britain,  many  o(  thoee 
little  lanes  and  courts  that  belong  immediately  to  doth  Fair. 


characters  wliich  I  can  scarcely  decipher,  and  wliich 
extol  the  charms  of  many  a  beauty  of  Little  Britain, 
who  has  long,  long  since  bloomed,  faded,  and  passed 
away.  As  I  am  an  idle  personage,  with  no  apparent 
occupation,  and  pay  my  bill  regularly  every  week,  I 
am  looked  upon  as  the  only  independent  gentleman 
of  Ihe  neighbourhood ;  and,  being  curious  to  learn  the 
internal  state  of  a  community  so  apparently  shut  up 
within  itself,  I  have  manag^  to  work  my  way  into 
all  the  concerns  and  secrets  of  the  place. 

LilUe  Britain  may  truly  be  called  the  heart's  core 
of  the  city;  the  strong  hold  of  true  John  Bullism.  It 
is  a  fragment  of  London  as  it  was  in  its  better  days, 
with  its  antiquated  fblks  and  feshions.  Here  flourish 
in  great  preservation  many  of  the  h<riiday  games  and 
customs  of  yore.  The  inhabitants  most  religiously 
eat  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  hot-cross4>uns  oil 
Good  Friday,  and  roast  goose  at  Michaelmas;  they 
send  love-letters  on  Valentine's  Day,  bum  the  pope  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  and  kiss  all  tlie  girls  under 
the  mistletoe  at  Christmas.  Roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding  are  also  held  in  superstitious  veneration,  and 
port  and  sherry  maintain  their  grounds  as  the  only 
true  English  wines;  all  others  being  considered  vile 
outlandish  beverages. 

Little  Britain  has  its  long  catalogue  of  city  wonders, 
which  its  inhabitants  consider  tho  wonders  of  the 
world;  such  as  the  great  bell  of  St  Paul's,  whidi  sours 
all  the  beer  when  it  tolls;  the  figures  that  strike  the 
hours  at  St  Dunstan's  clock ;  the  Monument ;  the  lions 
in  the  Tower;  and  the  wooden  giants  in  Guildhall. 
They  still  believe  in  dreams  and  fortune-telling,  and 
an  old  woman  that  lives  in  BuU-and-Mouth-street 
makes  a  tolerable  subsistence  by  detecting  stolen 
goods,  and  promising  the  girls  good  husbands.  They 
are  apt  to  be  rendered  uncomfortable  by  comets  and 
eclipses;  and  if  a  d<^  howls  dolefully  at  night,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  death  in  the  placi. 
There  are  even  many  ghost  stories  currv;nt,  particu- 
larly concerning  the  okl  mansion-houses;  in  several 
of  which  it  b  said  strange  sights  are  sometimes  seen. 
Lords  and  ladies,  the  former  in  fuU-bottomed  wigs, 
hanging  sleeves,  and  swords,  the  latter  in  lappets, 
stays,  ho(^,  and  brocade,  have  been  seen  walking  ap 
and  down  the  great  waste  chambers,  on  moonlight 
nights ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  sliades  of  the  an- 
cient proprietors  in  their  court  dresses. 

Little  Britain  has  likewise  its  sages  and  great  men. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  former  is  a  taU 
dry  old  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Skryme,  who  keeps 
a  small  apothecary's  shop.  He  has  a  cadaverous 
countenance,  ftiU  of  cavities,  and  projections;  with  a 
brown  circle  round  each  eye,  like  a  pair  of  liom 
spectacles.  He  is  much  thought  of  by  Ihe  old  women, 
who  consider  him.  as  a  kind  of  conjuror,  because  he 
has  two  or  three  stuffed  alligators  hanging  up  in  his 
shop,  and  several  snakes  in  bottles.  He  is  a  great 
reader  of  almanacs  and  newspapers,  and  is  much 
given  to  pore  over  alarming  accounts  of  plots,  conspi- 
racies, fires,  eartliquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions ; 
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which  last  phenomeDa  he  considers  as  signs  of  the 
times.  He  lias  always  some  dismal  tale  of  the  kind 
to  deal  ont  to  his  customers,  with  their  doses;  and 
thus  at  the  same  time  pals  both  soal  and  hody  into  an 
uproar.  He  is  a  great  believer  in  omens  and  predic- 
tions; and  has  the  prophecies  of  Robert  Nixon  and 
Mother  Sbipton  by  heart.  No  man  can  make  so  much 
oat  of  an  eclipse,  or  even  an  unusually  dark  day;  and 
be  shook  the  tail  of  the  last  comet  over  the  heads  of 
his  costomers  and  disciples  nntil  they  were  nearly 
frightened  out  of  their  wils.  He  has  lately  got  hold 
of  popular  legend  or  prophecy,  on  which  he  has  been 
nnnsiially  eloquent.  There  has  been  a  saying  current 
among  the  ancient  sibyls,  who  treasure  up  these 
things,  that  when  the  grasshopper  on  the  top  of  the 
Exchange  shook  hands  with  the  dragon  on  the  top  of 
Bow  Church  steeple,  fearful  events  would  take  place. 
This  strange  conjunction,  it  seems,  has  as  strangely 
come  to  pass.  The  same  architect  has  been  engaged 
lately  on  the  repau-s  of  the  cupola  of  the  Exchange, 
and  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church;  and,  fearful  to  relate, 
the  dragon  and  the  grasshopper  actually  lie,  cheek  by 
jole,  in  the  yard  of  his  workshop. 

"  Others,"  as  Mr  Skryme  is  accustomed  to  say, 
"  may  go  star-gazing,  and  look  for  conjunctions  in 
the  heavens,  hut  here  is  a  conjimction  on  the  earth, 
near  at  home,  and  under  our  own  eyes,  which  sur- 
passes all  the  signs  and  calculations  of  astrol<^ers." 
Since  these  portentous  weathercocks  have  thus  laid 
their  heads  together,  wonderful  events  had  already 
oecnrred.  The  good  old  king,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  lived  eighty- two  years,  had  all  at  once  given 
iq>  the  ghost;  another  king  had  mounted  the  throne; 
a  royal  duke  Dad  died  suddenly — another,  m  France, 
had  been  murdered ;  there  had  been  radical  meetings 
in  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom;  the  bloody  scenes  at  Man- 
diester;  the  great  plot  in  Cato-street; — and,  above 
tOy  the  queen  had  returned  to  England !  All  these 
sinister  events  are  recounted  by  Mr  Skryme  with  a 
mysterioos  look,  and  a  dismal  shake  of  the  head;  and 
being  taken  with  his  drugs,  and  associated  in  the 
minds  of  his  auditors  with  stuffed  sea -monsters, 
bottled  serpents,  and  his  own  visage,  which  is  a  title- 
page  of  tribulation,  they  have  spread  great  gloom 
throogfa  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Little  Britain. 
They  shake  their  beads  whenever  they  go  by  Bow 
Gbordi,  and  observe,  that  they  never  expected  any 
good  to  come  of  taking  down  that  steeple,  which  in 
old  times  told  nothing  but  glad  tidings,  as  the  history 
of  Whittington  and  his  Cat  bears  witness. 

The  rival  oracle  of  Little  Britain  is  a  substantial 
dwese-DH>nger,  who  lives  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
oU  fimiily  mansions,  and  is  as  magnificently  lodged 
m  a  round-bellied  mite  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  own 
Gheafaire.  Indeed  he  is  a  man  of  no  little  standing 
ad  fanporlance ;  and  his  renown  extends  through 
Boggm-lane,  and  Lad-lane,  and  even  unto  Alder- 
immtmr]'  His  opinion  is  very  much  taken  in  affairs 
rfiMe,  having  read  the  Sunday  papers  for  tlie  last 
Mf  oeoUirf,  together  wilh  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 


zine, Rapin's  History  of  England,  and  the  Naval 
Chronicle.  His  head  is  stored  with  invaluable  maxims 
which  have  home  the  test  of  time  and  use  for  centu- 
ries. It  is  his  firm  opmion  that  "  it  is  a  moral  im- 
possible," so  long  as  England  is  true  to  herself,  that 
any  thing  can  shake  her :  and  he  has  much  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  the  national  debt;  which,  somehow  or 
other,  he  proves  to  be  a  great  national  bulwark  and 
Messing.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
the  purlieus  of  Little  Britain,  until  of  late  years, 
when,  having  become  rich,  and  grown  into  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Sunday  cane,  he  begins  to  take  his  pleasure 
and  see  the  world.  He  has  therefore  made  several 
excursions  to  Hampstead,  Higbgate,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring towns,  where  he  has  passed  whole  afternoons 
in  looking  back  upon  the  metropolis  through  a  tele- 
scope, and  endeavouring  to  descry  the  steeple  of  St 
Bartholomew's.  Not  a  stage  coachman  of  Bull-and- 
Mouth-street  but  touches  his  hat  as  he  passes ;  and  he 
is  considered  quite  a  patron  at  the  coach-office  of  the 
Goose  and  Gridiron,  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  His  fa- 
mily have  been  very  urgent  for  him  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  Margate,  but  he  has  great  doubts  of  those 
new  gim-cracks  the  steam-boats,  and  indeed  thinks 
himself  too  advanced  in  life  to  undertake  sea-voyages. 

Little  Britain  has  occasionally  its  factions  and  divi- 
sions, and  party  spirit  ran  very  high  at  one  time  in 
consequence  of  two  rival  "Burial  Societies"  being 
set  up  in  the  place.  One  held  its  meeting  at  the 
Swan  and  Horse-Shoe,  and  was  patronized  by  the 
cheese-monger;  the  other  at  the  Cock  and  Crown, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  apothecary :  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  latter  was  the  most  flourishing.  I 
have  passed  an  evening  or  two  at  each,  and  have 
acquired  much  valuable  information,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  being  buried;  the  comparative  merits  of 
churchyards;  together  with  divers  hints  on  the  sub^ 
ject  of  patent  iron  cofGns.  I  have  heard  the  ques- 
tion discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  as  to  the  legality  of 
prohilxting  the  latter  on  account  of  their  durability. 
The  feuds  occasioned  by  these  societies  have  happily 
died  of  late ;  but  they  were  for  a  long  time  prevailing 
themes  of  controversy,  the  people  of  Little  Britain 
being  extremely  solicitous  of  funeral  honours  and  of 
lying  comfortably  in  tlieir  graves. 

Besides  these  two  funeral  societies,  there  is  a  third 
of  quite  a  different  cast,  which  tends  to  throw  the 
sunshine  of  good-humour  over  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. It  meets  once  a  week  at  a  little  old-fashioned 
house,  kept  by  a  jolly  publican  of  the  name  of  Wag- 
staff,  and  bearing  for  insignia  a  resplendent  half- 
moon,  with  a  most  seductive  hnnch  of  grapes.  The 
whole  edifice  is  covered  with  inscriptions,  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  thirsty  wayfarer;  such  as  "  Truman,  Han- 
bury,  and  Co.'s  Entire,"  "Wine,  Rum,  and  Brandy 
Vaults,"  "Old  Tom,  Rum  and  Compounds,  etc." 
This  indeed  has  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus  and  Momus 
from  time  immemorial.  It  has  always  been  in  the 
fomily  of  the  Wagstaf&,  so  that  its  history  is  tolerably 
preserved  by  the  present  landlord.    It  was  much  fre- 
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qoentecl  by  the  gallants  and  cavalieros  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  yras  looked  into  now  and  then  by  the 
^ts  of  Charles  the  Second's  days.  But  what  Wag- 
staff  principally  prides  himself  upon,  is,  that  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  one  of  his  nocturnal  rambles,  broke 
the  head  of  one  of  his  ancestors  with  his  famous  walk- 
ing staff.  This,  however,  is  considered  as  rather  a 
dubious  and  vainglorious  boast  of  the  landlord. 

The  club  which  now  holds  its  weekly  sessions  here 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  the  Roaring  Lads  of  Little 
Britain."  They  abound  in  old  catches,  glees,  and 
choice  stories,  that  are  traditional  in  the  place,  and 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  metro- 
polis. There  is  a  madcap  undertaker  who  is  in- 
imitable at  a  merry  song;  but  tlie  life  of  the  club, 
and  indeed  the  prime  wit  of  Little  Britain,  is  bully 
Wagstaff  himself.  His  ancestors  were  all  wags  be- 
fore him,  and  he  has  inherited  with  the  inn  a  large 
stock  of  songs  and  jokes,  which  go  with  it  from  ge- 
neration to  generation  as  heirlooms.  He  is  a  dapper 
little  fellow,  with  bandy  legs  and  pot  belly,  a  red  face 
with  a  moist  merry  eye,  and  a  little  shock  of  grey 
hair  behind.  At  the  opening  of  every  club  night  he 
is  called  in  to  sing  his  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  which 
is  tlie  famous  old  drinking  trowl  from  Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Needle.  He  sings  it,  to  be  sure,  with  many 
variations,  as  he  received  it  from  his  father's  lips;  for 
it  has  been  a  standing  favourite  at  the  Half-Moon  and 
Bunch  of  Grapes  ever  since  It  was  written :  nay,  be 
afOrms  that  his  predecessors  have  often  had  the  ho- 
nour of  singing  it  before  the  nobility  and  gentry  at 
Christmas  mummeries,  when  Little  Britain  was  in  all 
its  glory.' 

It  would  do  one's  heart  good  to  hear  on  a  club 
night  the  shouts  of  merriment,  the  snatches  of  song, 
and  now  and  then  the  choral  bursts  of  half  a  dozen 
discordant  voices,  which  issue  from  this  jovial  man- 
sion. At  such  times  the  street  is  lined  with  listeners, 
who  enjoy  a  delight  equal  to  that  of  gazing  into  a 
confectioner's  window,  or  snnf&ng  up  the  steams  of 
a  cook-sbop. 

<  As  mine  host  of  the  Hair-Hoon's  Conresston  of  Faith  may  not 
be  Familiar  to  the  m^ority  otreaden,  and  as  it  is  a  specimen  of  the 
current  songs  ofLilUc  Britain,  I  subjoin  it  in  its  original  orthogra- 
phy. I  would  observe,  tliat  the  whole  club  always  join  in  the 
chorus,  with  a  fearful  thumping  on  the  table  and  clatieriug  of 
pewter  pots. 

I  cannot  eate  but  lytle  meate, 

Hy  stomacke  is  not  good. 
But  sure  I  thinke  that  I  can  drinke 

With  him  that  weares  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a  colde, 
I  stulf  my  skyn  so  full  within. 

Of  Joly  good  ale  and  olde. 

Chortu.  Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare. 
Booth  foote  and  liand  go  colde. 
Bat  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  ynonghe. 
Whether  it  be  new  or  olde. 

I  have  no  rost,  but  a  nut  browne  toate, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fyre ; 
A  litUe  breade  shall  do  me  steade> 

Uuch  bceade  I  not  desyre. 


There  are  two  annual  events  whidi  produce  great 
stir  and  sensation  in  Little  Britain;  these  are  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Fair,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  day.  During 
the  time  of  the  Fair,  which  is  held  in  the  adjoining 
regions  of  Smithiield,  there  is  nothing  going  on  but 
gossiping  and  gadding  about.  The  late  quiet  streets 
of  Little  Britain  are  overrun  with  an  irruption  of 
strange  figures  and  faces;  every  tavern  is  a  scene  of 
rout  and  revel.  The  fiddle  and  the  song  are  heard 
from  the  tap-room,  morning,  noon,  and  night;  and 
at  each  window  may  be  seen  some  group  of  boon 
companions,  with  half  shut  eyes,  hats  on  one  side, 
pipe  in  mouth  and  tankard  in  hand,  fondling,  and 
prosing,  and  singing  maudlin  songs  over  their  liquor. 
Even  the  sober  decorum  of  private  families,  whidi  I 
must  say  is  rigidly  kept  up  at  other  limes  among  my 
neighbours,  is  no  proof  against  tliis  Saturnalia.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  maid-servants  within 
doors.  Their  brains  are  absolutely  set  madding  with 
Punch  and  the  Puppet  Show;  the  Flying  Horses; 
Signior  Polito;  the  Fire  Eater;  the  celebrated  Mr 
Paap ;  and  the  Irish  Giant.  The  children,  too,  lavish 
all  their  holiday  money  in  toys  and  gilt  gingerbread, 
and  fill  the  house  with  the  Lilliputian  din  of  drams, 
trumpets,  and  penny  whistles. 

Bat  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  is  the  great  anniversary. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  looked  up  to  by  the  uihabiunts 
of  Little  Britain  as  the  greatest  potentate  upon  earth; 
his  gilt  coach  with  six  horses  as  the  summit  of  hu- 
man splendour;  and  his  procession,  with  all  (he  She- 
riff and  Aldermen  m  his  train,  as  the  grandest  of 
earthly  pageants.  How  they  exult  in  the  idea,  that 
the  King  himself  dare  not  enter  the  city,  without 
first  knocking  at  the  gate  of  Temple  Bar,  and  asking 
permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor :  for  if  he  did,  heaven 
and  earth !  there  is  no  knowing  what  might  be  the 
consequence.  The  man  in  armour  who  rides  before 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  is  the  city  champion,  has  orders 
to  cut  down  every  body  that  offends  against  the  dig- 
nity of  the  city;  and  then  there  is  the  little  man  with. 

No  frost  nor  snow,  nor  winde,  1  trowe. 

Can  hnrte  mee  if  I  wolde, 
I  am  so  wrapt  and  throwly  lapt 

or  Joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
Chonu.  Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  etc. 

And  Tyb  my  wife,  that,  asherlyfe, 

IjOTeth  well  good  ale  to  sceke. 
Full  oft  drynkes  shee,  tyll  ye  may  see. 

The  tearcs  run  downe  her  chceke. 
Then  doth  shee  Irowle  to  me  the  bowlc. 

Even  as  a  maull-worme  bholde. 
And  sayth,  sweete  taarte,  I  took  my  parte 

Of  this  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
Ckanu.  Backeandsydcgobare,  gobare,  etc. 

How  let  them  drynke,  tyll  they  nod  and  wlnke. 

Even  as  goode  (ellowcs  tholde  doe. 
They  shall  not  mysse  to  have  the  blisse. 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
And  all  poore  sooles  that  havescowred  bowles. 

Or  have  them  lustily  trolde. 
God  save  the  lyves  of  them  and  their  wives, 

Whether  they  be  yonge  or  olde. 
Ckonu.  Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  etc. 
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a  velvet  porringer  on  his  head,  who  siU  at  the  window 
of  the  state  coach  and  holds  the  city  sword,  as  long 
as  a  pike  surT— Odd's  blood !  If  he  once  draws  that 
swoi^.  Majesty  itself  is  not  safe ! 

Cinder  the  protection  of  this  mighty  potentate,  there- 
fore, the  good  people  of  Little  Britain  sleep  in  peace. 
Temple  Bar  is  an  effectnal  barrier  against  all  interior 
foes;  and  as  to  foreign  invasion,  the  Lord  Mayor  has 
bat  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tower,  call  in  the  tram 
bands,  and  put  the  standing  army  of  Beef-e.iters  un- 
der arms,  and  he  may  bid  defiance  to  tlie  world ! 

Thus  wrapped  up  in  its  own  concerns,  its  own 
habits,  and  its  own  opinions,  Little  Britain  has  long 
flourished  as  a  sound  heart  to  this  great  fungous  me- 
tropolis. I  have  pleased  myself  with  considering  it 
as  a  chosen  spot,  where  the  principles  of  sturdy  John 
Bnllism  were  garnered  up,  like  seed  corn,  to  renew 
the  national  character,  when  it  had  run  to  waste  and 
degeneracy.  I  have  rejoiced  also  in  the  general  spi- 
rit of  harmony  that  prevailed  throughout  it ;  for  though 
there  might  now  and  then  be  a  few  clashes  of  opinion 
between  the  adherents  of  the  cheese-monger  and  the 
apothecary,  and  an  occasional  feud  between  the  burial 
societies,  yet  these  were  but  transient  clouds,  and 
won  pa^ed  away.  The  neighbours  met  with  good- 
wiD,  parted  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  never  abus- 
ed each  other  except  behind  their  backs. 

I  could  give  rare  descriptions  of  snug  junketing 
parties  at  which  I  have  been  present;  where  we  play- 
ed at  All-fours,  Pope-Joan,  Tom-come-tickle-me,  and 
other  choice  old  games;  and  where  we  sometimes  had 
a  good  old  English  country  dance  to  the  tune  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Goverley.  Once  a  year  also  the  neighbours 
would  gather  ti^ether,  and  go  on  a  gipsy  party  to 
Epping  Forest.  It  would  have  done  any  man's  heart 
good  to  see  the  merriment  that  took  place  here  as  we 
banqueted  on  the  grass  under  the  trees.  How  we 
made  the  woods  ring  with  bursts  of  laughter  at  the 
MMigs  of  little  Wagstaff  and  the  merry  undertaker! 
After  dinner  too,  the  young  folks  would  play  at  blind- 
man's-boff  and  hide-and-seek;  and  it  was  amnsuig  to 
see  them  tangled  among  the  briars,  and  to  hear  a  line 
romping  girl  now  and  then  squeak  from  among  the 
bashes.  The  elder  folks  would  gather  round  the 
dieese-monger  and  the  apothecary,  to  hear  them  talk 
politics;  for  they  generally  brought  a  newspaper  in 
their  pockets,  to  pass  away  time  in  the  country. 
They  would  now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  get  a  little 
warm  in  argument;  but  their  disputes  were  always 
adjusled  by  reference  to  a  worthy  old  umbrella  maker 
IB  a  doable  chin,  who,  never  exactly  comprehending 
the  subject,  managed  somehow  or  other  to  decide  in 
firroor  of  both  parties. 

An  onpires,  however,  says  some  philosopher  or 
hktorian,  are  doomed  to  changes  and  revolutions. 
Lmmry  and  innovation  creep  in;  factions  arise;  and 
fcniiliui  now  and  then  spring  up,  whose  ambition  and 
iMrignes  tlirow  the  whole  system  into  confusion. 
nns  in  latter  days  has  the  tranquillity  of  Little  Britain 
ha  grievously  disturbed,  and  its  golden  simplicity 


of  manners  threatened  with  total  subversion,  by  the 
aspiring  family  of  a  retired  butcher. 

The  family  of  the  Lambs  had  long  been  among  the 
most  thrivmg  and  popular  in  the  neighbourhood :  the 
Miss  Lambs  were  the  belles  of  Little  Britain,  and 
every  body  was  pleased  when  Old  Lamb  had  made 
money  enough  to  shut  up  shop,  and  put  his  name  on 
a  brass  plate  on  his  door.  In  an  evil  hour,  however, 
one  of  the  Miss  Lambs  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
lady  in  attendance  on  the  Lady  Mayoress,  at  her 
grand  annual  ball,  on  which  occasion  she  wore  three 
towering  ostrich  feathers  on  her  head.  The  family 
never  got  over  it;  they  were  immediately  smitten 
with  a  passion  for  high  life;  set  up  a  one-horse  car- 
riage, put  a  bit  of  gold  lace  round  the  errand-boy's 
hat,  and  have  been  the  talk  and  detestation  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood  ever  since.  They  could  no 
longer  be  induced  to  play  at  Pope-Joan  or  blindman's- 
buff;  they  could  endure  no  dances  but  quadrilles, 
which  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  in  Little  Britain; 
and  they  took  to  reading  novels,  talking  bad  French, 
and  playing  upon  the  piano.  Their  brother  too,  who 
had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  set  up  for  a  dandy 
and  a  critic,  characters  hitherto  unknown  in  these 
parts ;  and  he  confounded  the  worthy  folks  exceeduigly 
by  talking  about  Kean,  the  Opera,  and  the  Edmbro' 
Review. 

What  was  still  worse,  the  Lambs  gave  a  grand  ball, 
to  which  they  neglected  to  invite  any  of  their  old 
neighbours;  but  they  had  a  great  deal  of  genteel 
company  from  Theobald's-road,  Red-lion-square,  and 
other  parts  towards  the  west.  There  were  several 
beaux  of  tlieir  brother's  acquaintance  from  Gray'slnn- 
lane  and  Hatton-garden;  and  not  less  than  three  Alder- 
men's ladies  with  their  daughters.  This  was  not  to 
be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  All  Little  Britain  was  in  an 
uproar  with  the  smacking  of  whips,  the  lashing  of 
miserable  horses,  and  the  rattling  and  jingling  of 
hackney  coaches.  The  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood 
might  be  seen  popping  their  night-caps  out  at  every 
window,  watching  the  crazy  vehicles  rumble  by;  and 
there  was  a  knot  of  virulent  old  cronies,  that  kept  a 
look-out  from  a  house  just  opposite  the  retired  but- 
cher's, and  scanned  and  criticized  every  one  that 
knocked  at  the  door. 

This  dance  was  a  cause  of  almost  open  war,  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood  declared  they  would  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  the  Lambs.  It  is  true  that 
Mrs  Lamb,  when  she  had  no  engagements  with  her 
quality  acquaintance,  would  give  little  hum-drum  tea 
junketings  to  some  of  her  old  cronies, "  quite,"  as  she 
would  say,  "in  a  friendly  way,"  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  her  invitations  were  always  accepted,  in 
spite  of  all  previous  vows  to  the  contrary.  Nay,  the 
good  ladies  would  sit  and  be  delighted  with  the  music 
of  the  Miss  Lambs,  who  would  condescend  to  strum 
an  Irish  melody  for  them  on  the  piano;  and  they 
would  listen  with  wonderful  interest  to  Mrs  Lamb's 
anecdotes  of  Alderman  Plunket's  fomily,  of  Portsoken- 
ward,  and  the  Miss  Timberlakes,  the  rich  heiresses 
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of  Crutched-Friars;  but  then  they  relieved  their  con- 
sciences, and  averted  the  reproaches  of  their  confede- 
rates, by  canvassing  at  tlienext  gossiping  convocation 
every  thing  that  had  passed,  and  pulling  the  Lambs 
and  their  rout  all  to  pieces. 

The  only  one  of  the  family  that  could  not  be  made 
fashionable  was  the  retired  batcher  himself.  Honest 
Lamb,  in  spite  of  the  meekness  of  his  name,  was  a 
rough,  hearty  old  fellow,  with  the  voice  of  a  lion,  a 
head  of  black  hair  like  a  shoebrush,  and  a  broad  face 
mottled  like  his  own  beef.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
daughters  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  old  gentle- 
man," addressed  him  as  "papa,"  in  tones  of  in6nite 
softness,  and  endeavoured  to  coax  him  into  a  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  other  gentlemanly  habits.  Do 
what  they  might,  there  was  no  keeping  down  the 
butcher.  His  sturdy  nature  would  break  through  all 
their  glozings.  He  had  a  hearty  vulgar  good-humour 
that  was  irrepressible.  His  very  jokes  made  his  sen- 
sitive daughters  shudder;  and  be  persbted  in  wearing 
bis  blue  cotton  coat  of  a  morning,  dining  at  two  o'clock, 
and  having  a  "  bit  of  sausage  with  his  tea." 

He  was  doomed,  however,  to  share  the  unpopular- 
ity of  his  family.  He  found  lus  old  comrades  gra- 
dually growing  cold  and  civil  to  him ;  no  longer  laugh- 
ing at  his  jokes;  and  now  and  then  throwing  out  a 
fling  at  "  some  people,"  and  a  hint  about "  quality 
binding."  This  both  nettled  and  perplexed  the  ho- 
nest butcher;  and  his  wife  and  daughters,  with  the 
consummate  policy  of  the  shrewder  sex,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance,  at  length  prevailed  upon 
him  to  give  up  his  afternoon's  pipe  and  tankard  at 
WagstafTs;  to  sit  after  dinner  by  himself  and  take  his 
pint  of  port— a  liquor  he  detested— and  to  nod  in  his 
chair  ui  solitary  and  dismal  gentility. 

The  Miss  Lambs  might  now  be  seen  flaunting  along 
the  streets  in  French  bonnets,  with  unknown  beanx; 
and  talking  and  laughing  so  loud  that  it  distressed  the 
nervesofevery  good  lady  within  hearing.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  attempt  patronage,  and  actnally  in- 
duced a  French  dancing-master  to  set  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  the  worthy  folks  of  LiUle  Britain  took 
fire  at  it,  and  did  so  persecute  the  poor  Gaul,  that  be 
was  fain  to  pack  up  fiddle  and  dancing  pumps,  and 
decamp  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  absolutely 
foi^t  to  pay  for  his  lodgings. 

I  had  flaUered  myself,  at  first,  with  the  idea  that 
all  this  fiery  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity was  merely  the  overflowing  of  their  zeal  for  good 
old  English  manners,  and  their  horror  of  innovation; 
and  I  applauded  the  silent  contempt  they  were  so 
vociferous  in  expressing,  for  upstart  pride,  French 
feshions,  and  the  Miss  Lambs.  But  I  grieve  to  say 
that  I  soon  perceived  the  infection  had  taken  hold; 
and  that  my  neighbours,  after  condemning,  were  be- 
ginning to  follow  their  example.  I  overheard  my 
landlady  importuning  her  husband  to  let  their  dau^- 
ters  have  one  quarter  at  French  and  music,  and  that 
they  might  take  a  few  lessons  in  quadrille.  I  even 
saw,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  Sundays,  no  lets  than  five 


French  bonnets,  precisely  like  thoseof  the  Miss  Lambs, 
parading  about  Little  Britain. 

I  stilt  had  my  hopes  that  all  this  folly  would  gra- 
dually die  away;  that  the  Lambs  might  move  onl  of 
tlie  neighbouiiiood;  might  die,  or  might  run  away 
with  attorneys'  apprentices;  and  that  quiet  and  sim- 
plicity might  be  again  restored  to  the  community. 
But  unluckily  a  rival  power  arose.  An  opulent  oilman 
died,  and  left  a  widow  with  a  large  jointure  and  a 
family  of  buxom  daughters.  The  young  ladies  bad 
long  been  repining  in  secret  at  the  parsimony  of  a 
prudent  father,  which  kept  down  all  their  elegant  as- 
pirings. Their  ambition  being  now  no  longer  re- 
strained broke  out  into  a  blaze,  and  they  openly  took 
the  field  against  the  family  of  the  butcher.  It  is  true 
that  the  Lambs,  having  had  the  Start,  had  naturally 
an  advantage  of  ihem  in  tlie  fashionable  career.  They 
could  speak  a  little  bad  French,  play  the  piano,  dance 
quadrilles,  and  had  fonned  high  acquaintances;  bat 
tie  Trotters  were  not  to  be  distancied.  When  the 
Lambs  appeared  with  two  feathers  in  their  bats,  the 
Miss  Trotters  mounted  four,  and  of  twice  as  fine  co- 
lours. If  the  Lambs  gave  a  dance,  the  Trotters  were 
sure  not  to  be  behmd-hand  :  and  though  they  might 
not  boast  of  as  good  company,  yet  they  had  douUe  the 
number,  and  were  twice  as  merry. 

The  whole  conunanity  has  at  length  divided  itself 
into  fashionable  factions,  under  the  Ivmners  of  these 
two  families.  The  old  games  of  Pope-Joan  and  Tooi- 
come-tickle-me  are  entirely  discarded;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  getting  up  an  honest  country  dance; 
and  on  my  attempting  to  kiss  a  young  lady  under  the 
mistletoe  last  Christmas,  I  was  indignantly  repulsed; 
the  Miss  Lambs  havuig  pronounced  it  "  shoeing 
vulgar."  Bitter  rivalry  has  also  broken  out  as  to  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  Little  Britain;  the  Lambs 
standing  up  for  the  dignity  of  Cross-Keys-«quare,  and 
the  Trotters  for  the  vicinity  of  St  Bartholomew's. 

Thus  is  this  little  territory  torn  by  factions  and  in- 
ternal dissensions,  like  tlie  great  empire  whose  name 
it  bears;  and  what  will  be  the  result  would  puzzle  the 
apothecary  himself,  with  all  his  talents  at  prognostics, 
to  deterrouie;  though  I  apprehend  that  it  will  termi- 
nate in  the  total  downfall  of  genuine  John  BuUism. 

The  immediate  effects  are  extremely  unpleasant  to 
me.  Being  a  single  man,  and,  as  I  observed  before, 
rather  an  idle  good-for-nothing  personage,  I  have 
been  considered  the  only  gentleman  by  profession  in 
the  place.  I  stand  therefore  m  high  favour  with  both 
parlies,  and  have  to  hear  all  their  cabinet  counsels  and 
mutual  backbitings.  As  I  am  too  civil  not  to  agree 
with  the  ladies  on  all  occasions,  I  have  committed 
myself  most  horribly  with  both  parties,  by  abusii^ 
their  opponents.  I  might  manage  to  reconcile  this  to 
my  conscience,  which  is  a  truly  accommodating  one, 
but  I  cannot  to  my  apprehension — if  the  Lambs  and 
Trotters  ever  come  to  a  reconciliation  and  compu% 
notes,  I  am  ruined ! 

I  liaVe  determined,  therefore,  to  beat  a  retreat  in 
time,  and  am  actually  kwking  out  for  some  other  oest 
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in  tliis  great  city,  \rhere  old  English  manners  are  still 
kept  up;  where  French  is  neither  eaten,  drank,  dan- 
ced, nor  spoken ;  and  where  there  are  no  fashionable 
bmilies  of  retired  tradesmen.  This  found,  I  will, 
like  a  veteran  rat,  hasten  away  before  I  have  an  old 
boose  aboat  my  ears;  bid  a  long,  though  a  sorrowful 
adieu  to  my  present  abode,  and  leave  the  rival  foctions 
of  the  Lanibs  and  the  Trotters  to  divide  the  distracted 
ensure  of  Little  Bbitain. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Thoo  aoll-Bowiiig  ATon,  by  thy  silver  atream 
Of  tbingc  more  than  mortal  sweet  Shakspeare  would  dream ; 
The  tairies  by  moonlij^t  dance  roaud  bis  green  bed, 
For  haDow'd  the  turf  is  which  pillow'd  his  bead. 

Gabkick. 

To  a  homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot  on  this  wide 
woi.d  which  he  can  truly  call  his  own,  there  is  a 
momentary  feeling  of  something  like  independence 
and  territorial  consequence,  when,  after  a  weary 
day's  travel,  he  kicks  off  his  boots,  thrusts  his  feet 
into  slippers,  and  stretches  himself  before  an  inn  fire. 
Let  the  world  without  go  as  it  may;  let  kingdoms 
rise  or  foil,  so  long  as  he  has  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
his  bill,  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  very  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys.  The  arm-chair  is  hb  throne,  the 
poker  bis  sceptre,  and  the  little  parlour,  of  some 
twelve  feel  square,  his  undisputed  empire.  It  is  a 
morsel  of  certainty,  snatched  from  the  midst  of  the 
onceruinties  of  life ;  it  is  a  sunny  moment  gleaming 
out  kindly  on  a  cloody  day;  and  he  who  has  advanced 
some  way  on  the  pilgrimage  of  existence,  knows  the 
importance  of  husbanding  even  morsels  and  moments 
of  enjoyment.  "  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine 
mo?"  thought  I,  as  I  gave  the  fire  a  stir,  lolled  back 
ra  my  elbow-chair,  and  cast  a  complacent  look  about 
the  little  parlour  of  the  Red  Horse,  at  Slratford-on- 
Avon. 

Tte  words  of  sweet  Shakspeare  were  just  passing 
Ihioagh  my  mind  as  the  clock  struck  midnight  from 
the  tower  of  the  church  in  which  he  lies  buried. 
There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  pretty 
diambermaid,  putting  ui  her  smiling  face,  inquired, 
vith  a  hesitating  air,  whether  I  had  rung.  I  under- 
stood it  38  a  modest  hint  that  it  was  tune  to  retu-e. 
My  dream  of  absolute  dominion  was  at  an  end;  so 
)b£cating  my  throne,  like  a  prudent  potentate,  to 
avoid  being  deposed,  and  putting  the  Stratford  Guide 
Bw4i  under  my  arm,  as  a  pillow  companion,  I  went 
tobed,  and  dreamt  all  night  of  Shakspeare,  the  Jubilee, 
•Dil  Itevid  Garrick. 

The  next  morning  was  one  of  those  quickening 
■oniiags  which  we  sometunes  have  in  early  spring; 
Ik  it  was  aboat  the  middle  of  March.  The  chills  of 
along  winter  had  suddenly  given  way;  the  north 
vind  had  spent  its  last  gasp;  and  a  mild  air  came 
HeaJii^  from  the  west,  breatliing  the  breath  of  life 


into  nature,  and  wooing  every  bud  and  flower  to 
burst  forth  into  fragrance  and  beauty. 

I  had  come  to  Stratford  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage. 
My  first  visit  was  to  the  house  where  Shakspeare  was 
born,  and  where,  according  to  tradition,  he  was 
brought  up  to  his  father's  craft  of  wool-cond)ing.  It 
is  a  small  mean-looking  edifice  of  wood  and  plaister, 
a  tnie  nestling-place  of  genius,  which  seems  to  delight 
in  hatching  its  offspring  ui  by-corners.  The  walls  of 
its  squalid  chambers  are  covered  with  names  and 
inscriptions  in  every  language,  by  pilgrims  of  all  na- 
tions, ranks,  and  conditions,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant;  and  present  a  simple,  but  striking  instance 
of  the  spontaneous  and  tmiversal  homage  of  mankind 
to  the  great  poet  of  nature. 

The  house  is  shown  by  a  garrulous  old  lady,  in  a 
frosty  red  face,  Ughted  up  by  a  cold  blue  anxious  eye, 
and  garnished  with  artificial  locks  of  flaxen  hair, 
curUng  from  under  an  exceedingly  dirty  cap.  She 
was  peculiarly  assiduous  ui  exhibiting  the  relics  with 
which  this,  like  all  other  celebrated  shrines,  abounds. 
There  was  the  shattered  stock  of  the  very  matchlock 
with  which  Shakspeare  shot  Uie  deer,  on  his  poach- 
ing exploits.  There,  too,  was  his  tobacco-box;  which 
proves  that  he  was  a  rival  smoker  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh;  the  sword  also  with  which  he  played  Ham- 
let; and  the  identical  lantern  with  which  Friar  Lau- 
rence discovered  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  tomb! 
There  was  an  ample  supply  also  of  Shakspeare's  mul- 
berry-tree, which  seems  to  have  as  extraordinary 
powers  of  self-multiplication  as  (he  wood  of  the  true 
cross ;  of  which  tiiere  is  enougli  extant  to  build  a 
ship  of  the  line. 

The  most  favourite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  is 
Shakspeare's  chair.  It  stands  m  the  chinmey  nook 
of  a  small  gloomy  diamber,  just  beliind  what  was 
his  father's  shop.  Here  he  may  many  a  time  have 
sat  when  a  boy,  watching  the  slowly  revolving  spit 
with  all  the  lunging  of  an  urchin;  or  of  an  evening, 
listening  to  the  cronies  and  gossips  of  Stratford,  deal- 
ing forth  churchyard  tales  and  legendary  anecdotes 
of  the  troublesome  times  of  England.  In  this  chair 
it  is  Uie  custom  of  every  one  (hat  visits  (he  house  to 
sit :  whether  tiiis  be  done  with  the  hope  of  imbibing 
any  of  the  inspiration  of  the  bard  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say 
— I  merely  mention  the  fact;  and  mine  hostess  pri- 
vately assured  me,  that,  though  built  of  solid  oak, 
such  was  the  fervent  zeal  of  devotees,  that  the  chair 
had  to  be  new  bottomed  at  least  once  in  three  years. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the  vola- 
tile nature  of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loretto,  or  the  flymg 
chair  of  the  Arabian  enchanter;  for  though  sold  some 
few  years  since  to  a  northern  princess,  yet,  strange 
to  tell,  it  has  found  its  way  back  again  to  the  old 
chimney  corner. 

I  am  always  of  easy  faith  in  such  matters,  and  am 
ever  willing  to  be  deceived,  where  the  deceit  is 
pleasant  and  costs  nothing.  I  am  therefore  a  ready 
believer  in  relics,  legends,  and  local  anecdotes  of 
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goblhis  and  great  men ;  and  would  advise  all  travellers 
who  travel  for  llieir  gratification  to  be  the  same. 
What  is  it  to  us,  whether  these  stories  be  true  or 
false,  so  long  as  we  can  persuade  ourselves  into  the 
belief  of  them,  and  enjoy  all  the  charm  of  the  reality? 
There  is  notliing  like  resolute  good-humoured  credu- 
lity in  these  matters;  and  on  this  occasion  I  went 
even  so  far  as  willuigly  to  believe  the  claims  of  mine 
hostess  to  a  lineal  descent  from  the  poet,  when,  im- 
luckily  for  my  failli,  she  put  into  my  hands  a  play  of 
her  own  composition,  which  set  all  belief  in  her  con- 
sanguinity at  defiance. 

From  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare  a  few  paces 
brought  me  to  his  grave.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church,  a  large  and  venerable 
pile,  mouldering  with  age,  but  richly  ornamented. 
It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  on  an  embowered 
point,  and  separated  by  adjoining  gardens  from  the 
suburbs  of  (he  town.  Its  situation  is  quiet  and  retir- 
ed :  the  river  runs  murmuring  at  the  foot  of  the 
churchyard,  and  the  elms  which  grow  upon  its  banks 
droop  tlieir  branches  into  its  clear  bosom.  A  n  a  venue 
of  limes,  the  bouglLs  of  which  are  curiously  interlaced, 
so  as  to  form  in  sunmier  an  arched  way  of  foliage, 
leads  up  from  tlie  gate  of  the  yard  to  the  church 
porch.  The  graves  are  overgrown  with  grass;  the 
grey  tombstones,  some  of  them  nearly  sunk  into  tlie 
earth,  are  half  covered  with  moss,  which  has  likewise 
tinted  the  reverend  old  building.  Small  birds  have 
built  their  nests  among  the  cornices  and  fissures  of 
the  walls,  and  keep  up  a  continual  flutter  and  chirp- 
ing; and  rooks  are  sailing  and  cawing  about  its  loAy 
grey  spire. 

In  the  course  of  my  rambles  I  met  with  the  grey- 
headed sexton,  and  accompanied  him  home  to  get  the 
key  of  the  church.    lie  had  lived  in  Stratford,  man 
and  bay,  fur  eighty  years,  and  seemed  still  to  consi- 
der liiiQself  a  vigorous  man,  with  the  trivial  exception 
tliat  he  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  for  a  few 
years  past.    His  dwelling  was  a  cottage,  looking  out 
upon  the  Avon  and  its  bordering  meadows ;  and  was 
a  picture  of  that  neatness,  order,  and  comfort,  which 
pei'vade  the  humblest  dwellings  in  this  country.    A 
low  white-washed  room,  with  a  stone  floor  carefully 
scrubbed,  served  for  parlour,  kitchen,   and  hall. 
Hows  of  pewter  and  earthen  dishes  glittered  along 
the  dresser.    On  an  old  oaken  table,  well  rubbed 
and  polished,  lay  the  family  bible  and  prayer-book, 
and  the  drawer  contained  the  family  library,  com- 
posed of  about  half  a  score  of  well-tiiunibed  volumes. 
An  ancient  clock,  that  important  article  of  cottage 
furniture,  ticked  on  (he  opposite  side  of  the  room ; 
with  a  bright  warming-pan  hanguig  on  one  side  of 
it,  and  the  old  man's  horn-handled  Sunday  cane  on 
the  other.    The  fire-place,  as  usual,  was  wide  and 
deep  enough  to  admit  a  gossip  knot  within  iis  jambs. 
In  one  corner  sat  the  old  man's  graiid-daughler  sew- 
ing, a  pretty  blue-eyed  girl, — and  in  the  opposite 
corner  was  a  superannuated  crony,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed by  the  name  of  Julm  Ange,  and  who,  I  found, 


had  been  his  companion  from  childhood.  They  had 
played  together  in  infency;  they  had  worked  to- 
gether in  manhood;  they  were  now  tottering  about 
and  gossiping  away  the  evening  of  life;  and  in  a  short 
time  they  wiU  probably  be  buried  together  in  the 
neighbouring  churchyard.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
see  two  streams  of  existence  running  thos  evenly  and 
tranquilly  side  by  side;  it  is  only  in  such  quiet  "bo- 
som scenes"  of  life  that  they  are  (o  lie  met  with. 

I  bad  hoped  to  gather  some  traditionary  anecdotes 
of  the  bard  from  these  ancient  chroniclers,  but  they 
had  nothing  new  to  unpart.  The  long  interval  dur- 
ing which  Shakspeare's  writings  lay  in  comparative 
neglect  has  spread  its  shadow  over  his  history ;  and 
it  is  his  good  or  evil  lot  that  scarcely  any  thing  re- 
mains to  liis  biographers  but  a  scanty  handful  of  con- 
jectures. 

The  sexton  and  his  companion  had  been  employed 
as  carpenters  on  the  preparations  for  the  celebrated 
Stratford  jubilee,  and  they  remembered  Garrick,  the 
prime  mover  of  the  fftte,  who  superintended  the  ar- 
rangements, and  who,  according  to  the  sexton,  was 
"a  short  punch  man,  very  lively  and  bustling." 
John  Ange  had  assisted  also  in  cutting  down  Shak- 
speare's mulberry  tree,  of  whiclt  he  had  a  morsel  in 
his  |)oeket  for  sale;  no  doubt  a  sovereign  quickener  of 
Uterary  conception. 

I  was  grieved  to  hear  these  two  worthy  wights 
speak  very  dubiously  of  the  eloquent  dame  who  shows 
the  Shakspeare  house.  John  Ange  shook  his  head 
when  I  mentioned  her  valuable  and  inexhaustible 
collection  of  relics,  particularly  her  remains  of  the 
mulberry-tree;  and  the  old  sexton  even  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  Shakspeare  having  been  born  in  her 
house.  I  soon  discovered  that  he  looked  upon  ber 
mansion  with  an  evil  eye,  as  a  rival  to  the  poet's 
tomb;  the  latter  having  comparatively  but  few  visi- 
tors. Thus  it  is  that  historians  differ  at  the  very 
outset,  and  mere  pebbles  make  the  stream  of  (ruth 
diverge  into  different  channels  even  at  the  fotmtain 
head. 

We  approached  the  church  through  the  avenue  of 
limes,  and  entered  by  a  gotbic  porch  highly  orna- 
mented, wi(h  carved  doors  of  massive  oak.  The  in- 
terior is  spacious,  and  the  architecture  and  embellish- 
ment superior  to  those  of  most  country  churches. 
There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of  nobilily  and 
gentry,  over  some  of  which  bang  funeral  escutcheons, 
and  banners  dropping  piecemeal  from  the  walls.  The 
tomb  of  Shakspeare  is  in  the  diancel.  The  place  is 
solemn  and  sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave  before  the 
pointed  windows,  and  the  Avon,  which  runs  at  a  shot  t 
distance  fk-om  the  walls,  keeps  up  a  low  perpetual 
murmur.  A  flat  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bard 
is  buried.  There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on  it,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  himself,  and  which  have  in 
them  something  extremely  awful.  If  they  are  indeed 
his  own,  lliey  show  that  solicitude  about  (he  quiet  of 
the  grave,  which  seems  natural  to  fine  sensibilities 
and  tlioughtful  minds : 
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Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sske,  forbeare 
To  dig  the  dmt  enclosed  here. 
Blessed  be  he  that  spares  these  stones. 
And  curst  be  be  that  moTe*  my  bones : 

Just  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a  bust 
ofShakspeare,  put  up  shortly  after  his  death,  and  con- 
sidered as  a  resemblance.  The  aspect  is  pleasant  and 
serene,  with  a  finely-arched  forehead ;  and  I  thought 
I  could  read  in  it  clear  indications  of  that  cheerful, 
social  di^tosition,  by  which  he  was  as  much  charac- 
terized among  his  contemporaries  as  by  the  vastness 
of  his  genios.  The  inscription  mentions  his  age  at 
the  time  of  his  decease — fifty-three  years;  an  nn- 
timely  death  for  the  world :  for  what  fruit  might  not 
hare  been  expected  from  the  golden  autumn  of  such 
a  mind,  sheltered  as  it  was  from  the  stormy  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  and  flourishing  in  the  sunshine  of  po- 
pular and  royal  favour ! 

The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  has  not  been  with- 
ont  its  effect.  It  has  prevented  the  removal  of  his 
remains  from  the  bosom  of  his  native  place  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  was  at  one  time  contemplated. 
A  few  years  since  also,  as  some  labourers  were  digging 
to  make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth  caved  in,  so  as 
lo  leave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch,  through 
which  one  might  have  reached  into  his  grave.  No 
one,  however,  presumed  to  meddle  with  his  remains 
*  so  awfully  guarded  by  a  malediction ;  and  lest  any 
of  the  idle  or  the  curious,  or  any  collector  of  relics, 
stuxikl  be  tempted  lo  commit  depredations,  the  old 
sexton  kept  watch  over  the  place  for  two  days,  until 
the  vault  was  finished  and  the  aperture  closed  again. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in  at  the 
hde,  bat  could  see  neither  coffin  nor  bones;  nothing 
bat  dosC.  It  was  something,  I  thought,  to  have  seen 
the  dust  of  Shakspeare. 

Next  to  this  grave  are  those  of  his  wife ,  his  fa- 
Toarite  daughter,  Mrs  Hall,  and  others  of  his  family. 
On  a  tomb  dose  by,  also,  is  a  full  length  eHigy  of  his 
old  friend  John  Combe,  of  usurious  memory;  on 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  ludicrous  epitaph. 
There  are  other  monuments  around,  but  the  mind 
refuses  to  dwell  on  any  thing  that  is  not  connected 
with  Shakspeare.  Uis  idea  pervades  the  place;  the 
nhote  pile  seems  bat  as  his  mausoleum.  The  feel- 
ings, no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt,  here 
iodolge  in  perfect  confidence  :  other  traces  of  him 
may  be  E»lse  or  dubious,  but  here  is  palpable  evidence 
aid  absolnte  certainty.  As  I  trod  the  sounding  pave- 
ment, there  was  something  intense  and  thrilling  in 
the  idea,  tliat,  in  very  truth,  the  remains  of  Shak- 
ipeire  were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  a 
Im^  lime  before  I  could  prevail  npon  myself  to  leave 
Am  place;  and  as  I  pasi^  through  the  churchyard,  I 
fhKked  a  branch  from  one  of  the  yew  trees,  the  only 
nHe  fliat  I  have  brought  from  Stratford. 

'  I  bad  now  visited  tlie  usual  object  of  a  pilgrim's  de- 

taHen,  bat  I  had  a  desire  to  see  the  old  family  seat 

'        4f  tte  Lucys,  at  Charlecot,  and  to  ramble  through  the 
fitk  where  Shakspeare,  in  company  with  some  of  the 


roysters  of  Stratford,  committed  his  youthful  offence 
of  deer-stealing.  In  this  hare-brained  exploit  we  are 
told  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  lo  the 
keeper's  lodge,  where  he  remained  all  night  in  doleful 
captivity.  When  brought  into  the  presence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  his  treatment  must  have  been  galling 
and  humiliating;  for  it  so  wrought  upon  his  spirit  as 
to  produce  a  rough  pasquinade,  which  was  affixed  to 
the  park  gate  at  Charlecot.'  ■• 

This  flagitious  attack  upon  the  dignity  of  the  knight 
so  incensed  him,  that  he  applied  to  a  lawyer  at  War- 
wick to  put  the  severity  of  the  laws  in  force  against 
the  rhyming  deer-stalker.  Shakspeare  did  not  wait 
to  brave  the  united  puissance  of  a  knight  of  the  shire 
and  a  country  attorney.  He  forthwith  abandoned 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Avon  and  his  paternal  trade ; 
wandered  away  to  London;  became  a  hanger-on  to 
the  theatres;  then  an  actor;  and,  finally,  wrote  for 
the  stage ;  and  thus,  through  the  persecution  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,Stratford  lost  an  indilTerenl  wool-comb- 
er, and  the  world  gained  an  inmiortal  poet.  He  re- 
tained, however,  for  a  long  time,  a  sense  of  the  harsh 
treatment  of  the  Lord  of  Charlecot,  and  revenged 
himself  in  his  writings;  but  in  the  sportive  way  of  a 
good-natured  mind.  Sir  Thomas  is  said  to  be  the 
original  of  Justice  Shallow,  and  the  satire  is  slily  fixed 
upon  him  by  the  justice's  armorial  bearings,  which, 
like  those  of  the  knight,  had  white  luces*  in  the  quar- 
terings. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  his  biogra- 
phers to  soften  and  explain  away  this  early  tranjigres- 
sion  of  the  poet;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those 
thoughtless  exploits  natural  to  his  situation  and  turn 
of  mind.  Shakspeare,  when  young,  had  doubtless  all 
the  wildness  and  irregularity  of  an  ardent,  undisci- 
pluied,  and  undirected  genius.  The  poetic  tempera- 
ment has  naturally  something  in  it  of  the  vagabond. 
When  left  to  itself  it  runs  loosely  and  wildly,  and  de- 
lights in  every  thing  eccentric  and  licentious.  It  is 
often  a  turn-up  of  a  die,  in  the  gambling  freaks  of 
fate,  whether  a  natural  genius  shall  turn  out  a  great 
rogue  or  a  great  poet;  and  had  not  Shakspeare's  mind 
fortunately  taken  a  literary  bias,  he  might  have  as 
daringly  transcended  all  civil,  as  he  has  all  dramatic 
laws. 

I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  early  life,  when  running, 
like  an  unbroken  colt,  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford,  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  all 
kinds  of  odd  anomalous  characters;  that  he  associated 

>  The  following  Is  the  only  stanza  extant  of  this  lampoon  :— 

A  parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scarecrow,  at  London  an  asse : 
If  lowsie  is  Lacy,  as  some  vollie  miscalle  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie,  whaterer  befall  it. 

He  thinks  himself  great ; 

Yet  an  assc  in  his  state. 
We  allow  by  his  cars  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
ir  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volkc  miscalle  it. 
Then  sinft  lowsie  Lucy  whatever befoU  it. 

<  The  Ince  is  a  pike  or  jack,  and  abounds  in  the  Avon  alioul 
Charlecot. 
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with  all  (he  madcaps  of  the  place,  and  was  one  of 
those  unlncky  urchins,  at  mention  of  whom  old  men 
shake  their  heads,  and  predict  that  they  will  one  day 
come  to  the  gallows.  To  him  the  poaching  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  park  was  doubtless  like  a  foray  to  a 
Scottish  knight,  and  struck  his  eager,  and  as  yet  un- 
tamed, imagination,  as  somethuig  delightfully  ad- 
venturous.' 

The  did  mansion  of  Charlecot  and  its  surrounding 
park  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Lucy  family, 
and  are  peculiarly  interesting,  from  being  connected 
with  this  whimsical  but  eventful  circumstance  in  the 
scanty  history  of  the  bard.  As  the  house  stood  at 
little  more  than  three  miles  distance  from  Stratford, 
I  resolved  (o  pay  it  a  pedestrian  visit,  that  I  might 
stroll  leisurely  through  some  of  those  scenes  from 
which  Shakspeare  must  have  derived  his  earliest  ideas 
of  rural  imagery. 

The  country  was  yet  naked  and  leafless;  but  Eng- 
lish scenery  is  always  verdant,  and  the  sudden 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  weather  was  sur- 
prising in  its  quickening  effects  upon  the  landscape. 
It  was  inspiring  and  animating  to  witness  this  first 
awakening  of  spring;  to  feel  its  warm  breath  stealing 
over  the  senses ;  to  see  the  moist  mellow  earth  begin- 
ning to  put  forth  the  green  sprout  and  the  tender  blade : 
and  the  trees  and  shrubs,  in  their  reviving  tints  and 
bursting  buds,  giving  the  promise  of  returning  foliage 
and  flower.  The  cold  snowdrop,  that  little  borderer 
on  the  skirts  of  winter,  was  to  be  seen  with  its  chaste 
white  blossoms  in  the  small  gardens  before  the  cot- 
tages. The  bleating  of  the  new-dropt  lambs  was 
faintly  heard  from  the  fields.  The  sparrow  twitter- 
ed about  the  thatched  eaves  and  budding  hedges;  the 
robin  threw  a  livelier  note  into  bis  late  querulons 

•  A  proof  of  Shakspcare'a  random  habits  and  associates  In  bis 
youlhrul  daj-s  may  he  found  in  a  traditionary  anecdote,  piclied  up 
at  Stratford  by  the  elder  Ireland,  and  mentioned  in  his  "  Pictures- 
que Views  on  the  Avon." 

About  seven  miles  from  Stratford  lies  the  thirsty  little  market 
town  of  Bedford,  famous  for  its  ale.  Two  societies  of  the  village 
yeomanry  used  to  meet,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Bedford  to- 
pers, and  to  challenge  the  lovers  of  good  ale  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  to  a  contest  of  drinlsing.  Among  others,  the  people  of 
Stratford  were  called  out  to  prove  the  strength  of  their  heads ;  and 
in  the  numlier  of  the  champions  was  Shaiupeare,  who.  in  spite  of 
the  proverb,  that  "  they  wlio  drinli  beer  wdl  thinlt  beer,"  was  as 
true  to  his  ale  as  Falslaff  to  his  sacli.  The  chivahTr  of  Stratford 
was  staggered  at  the  first  onset,  and  sounded  a  retreat  while  they 
had  yet  legs  to  carry  Ihcm  off  the  field.  They  had  scarcely  march- 
ed a  mile  when,  their  legs  failing  them,  they  were  forced  to  lie 
down  under  a  crab-tree,  where  they  passed  the  night.  It  is  still 
standing,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Shalispcare's  tree. 

In  the  morning  his  companions  awaited  the  bard,  and  proposed 
returning  to  Bedford,  but  be  declined,  saying  he  had  bad  enough, 
having  drank  with 

Piping  Pcbworlh,  Dancing  Marston, 

Haunted  nilhro",  Hnngry  Grafton, 

nudging  Exhall,  Papist  Wicksford, 

Beggarly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bedfbrd. 

"The  villages  here  alluded  to."  says  Ireland,  "stm  bear  the 
epithets  thus  given  them :  the  people  of  Pcbworth  are  still  limed 
for  their  skill  on  the  pipe  and  tabor;  Hilborough  is  now  called 
llanntcd  Hilborough ;  and  Grafton  is  famous  for  the  poverty  of 
its  soO." 


wintry  Strain;  and  the  lark,  springing  up  from  the 
reeking  bosom  of  the  meadow,  towered  away  into  the 
bright  fleecy  cloud,  pouring  forth  torrents  of  melody. 
As  I  watched  the  litUe  songster,  mounting  up  higher 
and  higher,  until  his  body  was  a  mere  speck  on  the 
white  bosom  of  the  cloud,  while  the  ear  was  still  fill- 
ed with  his  music,  it  called  to  mind  Shakspeare's  ex- 
quisite Utile  song  in  Gymbeline : 

Hark  ■  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings. 

And  Phccbus  'gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs, 

On  chaliced  Uowen  that  lies. 

And  winking  mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin. 

My  lady  sweet,  arise ! 

Indeed,  the  whole  country  about  here  is  poetic 
ground  :  every  tiling  is  associated  with  the  idea  of 
Shakspeare.  Every  old  cottage  that  I  saw,  I  fancied 
into  some  resort  of  his  boyhood,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired his  intimate  knowledge  of  rustic  life  and  man- 
ners, and  heard  those  legendary  tales  and  wild  super- 
stitions which  he  has  woven  like  witchcraft  into  his 
dramas.  For  in  his  time,  we  are  told,  it  was  a  po- 
pular amusement  in  winter  evenings  "to  sit  round 
the  fire,  and  tell  merry  tales  of  errant  knights, 
queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwar&,  thieves, 
cheaters,  witches,  fairies,  goblins,  and  friars." ' 

My  route  for  a  part  of  the  way  lay  in  sight  of  Uie 
Avon,  which  made  a  variety  of  the  most  fanciful  dou- 
blings and  windings  through  a  wide  and  fertile  valley ; 
sometimes  glittering  from  among  willows,  which 
fringed  its  borders;  sometimes  disappearing  among 
groves,  or  beneath  green  banks;  and  sometimes  ram- 
bling out  into  full  view,  and  making  an  azure  sweep 
round  a  slope  of  meadow  land.  This  beautiful  bosom 
of  country  is  called  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  A 
distant  line  of  undulating  blue  hills  seems  to  be  its  \ 
boundary,  whilst  all  the  soft  intervening  landscape 
lies  in  a  manner  enchained  in  the  silver  links  of  the 
Avon. 

After  pursuing  the  road  for  about  three  miles,  I 
turned  off  into  a  foot-path,  which  led  along  the  bord- 
ers of  fields  and  under  hedge-rows  to  a  private  gate 
of  the  park ;  there  was  a  stile,  however,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  pedestrian;  tliere  being  a  public  right  of 
way  through  the  grounds.  I  delight  in  these  hospit- 
able estates,  m  which  every  one  has  a  kind  of  pro- 
perty—at least  as  far  as  the  foot-patli  is  concerned. 
It  in  some  measure  reconciles  a  poor  man  to  his  lot, 
and,  what  is  more,  to  the  better  lot  of  his  neighbour, 
thus  to  have  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  thrown  open 
for  his  recreation.    He  breathes  the  pure  air  as  freely, 

•  Scot,  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  enumerates  a  host  of 
these  fireside  fancies.  "And  they  have  so  fraid  us  with  bull-beg- 
gara,  spirits,  witches,  urchins,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans, 
faunes,  syrens,  kit  with  the  can  sticke,  Iritons,  centaurs,  dwarfes, 
giantes,  imps,  caicars,  conjurors,  nymphes,  changelings,  incubtn, 
Robin-goodfellow,  the  spoome,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the 
hell-waine,  the  ficr  drake,  the  pucUe,  Tom  Thombe,  hobgoblUu, 
Tom  Tumbler,  boneless,  and  such  other  bugs,  that  we  were  afraid 
of  our  own  shadowcs," 
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and  lolls  as  laxnriously  nnder  the  shade,  as  (he  lord 
of  the  soil;  and  if  he  has  not  Uie  privilege  of  calling 
all  that  he  sees  his  own,  be  has  not,  at  the  same 
time,  the  trooble  of  paying  for  it,  and  keeping  it  in 
ofder. 

I  now  found  myself  among  noble  avenues  of  oaks 
and  elms,  whose  vast  size  bespoke  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies. The  wind  sounded  solemnly  among  their 
iiranches,  and  the  rooks  cawed  from  their  hereditary 
nesu  in  Uie  tree  tops.  The  eye  ranged  through  a 
long  lessening  vista,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
view  but  a  distant  statue;  and  a  vagrant  deer  stalking 
like  a  shadow  across  the  opening. 

There  is  something  about  these  stately  old  avenues 
that  has  the  efii»:t  of  gotltic  architecture,  not  merely 
from  the  pretended  similarity  of  form,  but  from  their 
bearing  the  evidence  of  long  duration,  and  of  having 
had  their  origin  in  a  period  of  time  with  which  we 
associate  ideas  of  romantic  grandeur.  They  betoken 
also  the  long-settled  dignity,  and  proudly-concentrat- 
ed independence  of  an  ancient  family;  and  I  have  heard 
a  worthy  but  aristocratic  old  friend  observe,  when 
speaking  of  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  modern  gentry, 
that "  money  could  do  much  with  stone  and  mortar, 
but,  thank  Heaven,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sud- 
doily  building  up  an  avenue  of  oaks." 

It  was  from  wandering  in  early  life  among  this  rich 
scenery,  and  about  the  romantic  solitudes  of  the  ad- 
jmningpark  of  Fnllbroke,  which  then  formed  a  part 
of  the  Lacy  estate,  that  some  of  Shakspeare's  com- 
mentators have  supposed  he  derived  his  noble  forest 
meditations  of  Jacques,  and  the  enchanting  woodland 
pictures  in  "As  you  like  it."  It  is  inlonely  wanderings 
through  such  scenes,  that  the  mind  drinks  deep  but 
quiet  draughts  of  inspiration,  and  becomes  intensely 
sensible  of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  nature.  The 
imagination  kindles  into  reverie  and  rapture;  vague 
bnt  exquisite  unages  and  ideas  keep  breaking  upon 
b;  and  we  revel  in  a  mule  and  almost  incommuni- 
cable luxury  of  thought.  It  was  in  some  such  hkxkI, 
awl  perhaps  nnder  one  of  those  very  trees  before  me, 
which  threw  their  broad  shades  over  the  grassy  banks 
and  quivering  waters  of  the  Avon,  that  the  poet's 
bncy  may  have  sallied  forth  into  that  little  song  which 
beatfaes  the  very  soul  of  a  rural  voluptuary : 

Under  the  gr«en  irood  tree. 
Who  lorea  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  throat. 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  note. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
Bnt  winter  and  roo)^  weather. 

I  have  now  come  in  sight  of  the  house.  It  is  a 
Ivge  building  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  and  is  in 
(hegotbicatyle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  having  been 
Mft  in  the  flrst  year  of  her  reign.  The  exterior  re- 
■rin  veiy  nearly  in  its  original  state,  and  may  be 
«MMered  a  fsir  specimen  of  the  residence  of  a 
lUMtj  coantry  gentleman  of  those  days.  A  great 
gMeway  opens  from  the  park  into  a  kind  of  courtyard 


in  front  of  the  house,  ornamented  with  a  grass-plot, 
shrubs,  and  flower-beds.  The  gateway  is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  barbacan;  heiag  a  kind  of  out-post, 
and  flanked  by  towers;  though  evidently  for  mere  or- 
nament, instead  of  defence.  The  front  of  the  house 
is  completely  in  the  old  style ;  with  stone-shafted  case- 
ments, a  great  bow-window  of  heavy  stone-work, 
and  a  portal  with  armorial  bearings  over  it,  carved  in 
stone.  At  each  comer  of  (he  building  is  an  octagon 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  gUt  ball  and  weathercock. 

The  Avon,  which  winds  through  the  park,  makes 
abend  justat  the  footofa  gently-sloping  bank,  which 
sweeps  down  from  the  rear  of  the  house.  Large 
herds  of  deer  were  feeding  or  reposing  upon  its  bord- 
ers, and  swans  were  sailing  majestically  upon  its  bo- 
som. As  I  contemplated  the  venerable  old  mansion, 
I  called  to  mind  FalstafTs  encomium  on  Justice  Shal- 
low's abode,  and  the  affected  indifference  and  real 
vanity  of  the  latter  : 

Falttaff.    Ton  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich. 
Shallow.    Barren.barren,  barren;  beggars  all,  beggars  all.  Sir 
John :— marry,  good  air. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  joviality  of  the  old 
mansion  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  it  had  now  an  air 
of  stillness  and  solitude.  The  great  iron  gateway 
that  opened  into  the  courtyard  was  locked ;  there  was 
no  show  of  servants  bustling  about  the  place;  the  deer 
gazed  quietly  at  me  as  I  passed,  being  no  longer 
harried  by  the  moss-troopers  of  Stratford.  The  only 
sign  of  domestic  life  that  I  met  wi(h  was  a  white  cat 
stealing  with  wary  look  and  stealthy  pace  towards 
the  stables,  as  if  on  some  nefarious  expedition.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  carcass  of  a  scoundrel 
crow  which  I  saw  suspended  against  the  barn  wall, 
as  it  shows  that  the  Lucys  still  inherit  that  lordly  ab- 
horrence of  poachers,  and  maintain  that  rigorous 
exercise  of  territorial  power  which  was  so  strenuously 
manifested  in  the  case  of  the  bard. 

After  prowling  about  for  some  time,  I  at  length 
found  my  way  to  a  lateral  portal,  which  was  the 
every-day  entrance  to  the  mansion.  I  was  court- 
eously received  by  a  worthy  old  house-keeper,  who, 
with  the  civility  and  communicativeness  of  her  order, 
showed  me  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  greater 
part  has  undergone  alterations,  and  been  adapted  to 
modem  tastes  and  modes  of  living :  there  is  a  fine  old 
oaken  staircase :  and  the  great  hall,  that  noble  feature 
in  an  ancient  manor-house,  s(ill  retains  much  of  the 
appearance  it  must  have  had  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare. 
The  ceiling  is  arched  and  lofty;  and  at  one  end  is  a 
gallery,  in  which  stands  an  organ.  The  weapons  and 
trophies  of  the  chase,  which  formeriy  adorned  the 
hall  of  a  country  gentleman,  have  made  way  for  Ik- 
mily  portraits.  There  isa  wide  hospiuble  fire-place, 
calculated  for  an  ample  old-fashioned  w:ood  fire,  for- 
meriy the  rallying  place  of  winter  festivity.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  the  huge  gothic  bow-win- 
dow, with  stone  shafts,  which  looks  out  upon  thecourt- 
yard.  Here  are  emblazoned  in  stained  glass  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Lucy  family  for  many  genera- 
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lions,  some  being  dated  in  iSSS.  I  vras  delighted  to 
observe  in  the  quarlerings  the  three  white  luces,  by 
which  the  character  ofSirTlioinas  was  first  identiGed 
with  that  of  Justice  Shallow.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
where  the  Justice  is  in  a  rage  with  Falstaff  for  having 
"  beaten  his  men,  killed  hu  deer,  and  broken  into 
his  lodge."  The  poet  bad  no  doubt  the  offences  of 
himself  and  his  comrades  in  mind  at  the  time,  and  we 
may  suppose  the  family  pride  and  vindictive  threats 
of  the  puissant  Shallow  to  be  a  caricature  of  the  pomp- 
ous indignation  of  Sir  Thomas. 

shallow.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not :  I  yrill  make  a  Staiv 
Chamber  matter  or  it;  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  Fabtafts,  he 
«haU  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  Esq. 

Slender.    In  the  county  ot  Glostcr,  JusUceor  peace,  and  coram. 

Shallow,    Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  etutalorum. 

Slender.  Ay,  and  ratalorum  too,  and  a  gentleman  bom, 
master  parson;  who  writes  himsclfy^rmi^eroinany  bill,  warrant, 
quittance,  or  oMigation,  Armigero. 

,f hallow.  Ay,  that  I  do;  and  have  done  any  time  these  three 
hundred  years. 

Slender.  All  his  successors  gone  before  him  have  donc't,  and 
all  his  ancestors  that  come  alter  him  may ;  they  may  give  the 
dozen  white  lutes  in  their  coat    •    •    •    •    • 

Shallow.    The  council  shall  hear ;  it  is  a  riot 

Evant.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  of  a  riot ;  there  Is  no 
fear  of  Got  in  a  riot ;  the  council,  hear  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  tbe 
fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your  vizaments  in  that. 

Shallow.  Ua!  o'  my  life,  if  1  were  young  again,  the  sword 
lihouldendit! 

Near  the  window  thns  emblazoned  hong  a  portrait, 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  of  one  of  tlie  Lucy  family,  'a  great 
beauty  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second :  tbe  old 
housekeeper  shook  her  head  as  she  pointed  to  the 
picture,  and  informed  me  that  this  lady  had  been 
sadly  addicted  (o  cards,  and  had  gambled  away  a 
great  portion  of  the  feinily  estate,  among  which  was 
Uiat  part  of  the  park  where  Shakspeare  and  his  com- 
rades had  killed  the  deer.  The  lands  Ihas  lost  had 
not  been  entirely  regained  by  the  family  even  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  but  Justice  to  tliis  recreant  dame  to 
confess  that  she  bad  a  siiiftassingly  fine  hand  and 
arm. 

The  picture  which  most  attracted  my  attention, 
was  a  great  painting  over  the  fire-place,  containing 
likenesses  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  hb  family,  who 
inhabited  the  hall  in  the  latter  part  of  Shakspeare's 
life-time.  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  the  vindictive 
knight  himself,  but  the  housekeeper  assured  me  that 
it  was  his  son ;  the  only  likeness  extant  of  the  former 
being  an  effigy  upon  hLs  tomb  in  the  chnrch  of  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Charlecot.  The  picture  gives 
a  lively  idea  of  the  costume  and  manners  of  the  time. 
Sir  Thomas  is  dressed  in  ruff  and  doublet;  white 
shoes  with  roses  in  them ;  and  has  a  peaked  yellow, 
or,  as  Master  Slender  would  say,  "  a  cane-coloured 
beard. "  His  lady  is  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  picture,  in  wide  ruff  and  long  stomacher,  and  the 
children  have  a  roost  venerable  stiffness  and  formality 
of  dress.  Iloands  and  spaniels  are  mingled  in  the 
family  group ;  a  hawk  is  seated  on  his  perch  in  the 
foreground,  and  one  of  the  children  holds  a  bow ; — 


all  intimating  the  knight's  skill  in  hunting,  hawking, 
and  archery— so  indispensable  to  an  accomplished 
gentleman  in  those  days.  ■ 

I  regretted  to  find  that  the  ancient  fumitore  of  tbe 
hall  had  disappeared ;  for  I  had  hoped  to  meet  with 
the  stately  elbow-chair  of  carved  oak,  in  which  the 
country  Squire  of  former  days  was  wont  to  sway  tbe 
sceptre  of  empire  over  his  rural  domains ;  and  in  which 
it  might  be  presumed  the  redoubted  Sir  Thomas  sat 
enthroned  in  awful  state  When  tlie  recreant  Shak- 
speare was  brought  before  him.  As  I  like  to  deck 
out  pictures  for  my  own  entertainment,  I  pleased 
myself  with  the  idea  that  this  ver^'  hall  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  nnlucky  bard's  examination  on  the  morn- 
ing after  his  captivity  in  the  lodge.  I  fancied  tomysdf 
the  mral  potentate,  surrounded  by  his  body-guard 
of  butler,  pages,  and  blue-coated  serving-men  with 
their  badges;  while  the  luckless  culprit  was  brought 
in,  forlorn  and  chapfallen,  in  the  custody  of  game- 
keepers, huntsmen,  and  whippers-in,  and  followed 
by  a  rabble  rout  of  country  clowns.  I  fancied  bright 
faces  of  curious  housemaids  peeping  from  the  half- 
opened  doors ;  while  from  the  gallery  the  fair  daugh- 
ters of  the  knight  leaned  gracefully  forward,  eyeing 
the  youthful  prisoner  with  tliat  pity  "  that  dwells  in 
womanhood." — Who  would  have  thought  that  this 
poor  varlet,  thns  trembling  before  the  brief  authority 
of  a  country  squire,  and  the  sport  of  rustics  boors,  was 
soon  to  become  the  delight  of  princes ;  the  theme  of 
all  tongues  and  ages ;  the  dictator  to  the  human  mind : 
and  was  to  confer  immortality  on  his  oppressor  by  a 
caricature  and  a  lampoon ! 

I  was  now  invited  by  the  butler  to  walk  into  the 
garden,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  visit  the  orchard  and 
arbour  where  the  justice  treated  Sir  John  Falstaff  and 
Cousin  Silence  "  to  a  last  year's  pippin  of  bis  own 
graffing,  with  a  dish  of  carraways ; "  but  I  had  al- 
ready spent  so  much  of  the  day  in  my  ramblings  that 
I  was  obliged  to  give  up  any  further  investigations. 
When  about  to  take  my  leave,  I  was  gratified  by  tbe 
civil  entreaties  of  the  housekeeper  and  butler,  that  I 
would  take  some  refreshment :  an  instance  of  good 
old  hospitality,  which  I  grieve  to  say  we  castle-hunt- 
ers seldom  meet  with  in  modem  days.  I  make  no 
doubt  it  is  a  virtue  which  the  present  representative 
of  the  Lucys  inherits  from  his  ancestors;  for  Shak- 
speare, even  in  his  caricature,  makes  Justice  Shallow 
importunate  in  this  respect,  as  witness  his  pressing 
instances  to  FalstaiT. 

'  Bishop  Earie,  speaking  of  the  country  goilleman  of  his  time, 
observes,  "his  housekeeping  is  seen  much  in  the  different  bunilies 
of  dogs,  and  serving-men  attendant  on  their  kennels ;  and  the  deep- 
ness of  their  throats  is  the  depth  of  bis  discourse.  A  hawk  he 
esteems  the  true  burden  of  nobility,  and  is  exceedingly  ambitious 
to  seem  delighted  with  the  sport,  and  have  his  fist  gloved  with  his 
jesses."  And  GUp!n.  in  his  description  of  a  Hr  Bastings,  remarks, 
"he  kept  all  sorts  of  hounds  that  run  buck,  fox,  hare,  otter,  and 
badger;  and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds  both  long  and  short  winged. 
His  great  hall  was  commonly  strewed  with  marrowbones,  and  ftill 
of  hawk  perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and  terriers.  On  a  broad 
hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  otthe  choicest  terrier*,  hounds 
and  spaniels." 
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*-Br  cock  and  p;e,  Sir,  you  diall  not  away  to-night  •  •  •  •  •  i 
win  not  excuse  yon ;  you  atiali  not  t>e  excused ;  excuses  shall  not 
lie  admitted :  there  is  no  excuse  shall  serve ;  yon  shall  not  be  excus- 
ed *  *  *  *  '.  Some  pigeons,  Davy;  a  couple  of  short-legged 
faens :  a  joint  ot  mudon ;  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kick-sbaws.  teil 
William  Cook." 

I  now  bade  a  reluctant  farewell  to  the  old  ball. 
Hf  mind  had  become  so  completely  possessed  by  the 
imaginary  scenes  and  characters  connected  with  it, 
that  I  seemed  to  be  actually  living  among  them. 
Every  thing  brought  them  as  it  were  before  my  eyes ; 
and  as  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened,  I  almost 
expected  to  bear  the  feeble  voice  of  Master  Silence 
quavering  forth  his  favourite  ditty : 

"Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  aH, 
And  welcome  merry  Shrove-lide ; " 

On  returning  to  my  inn,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on 
the  singular  gift  of  the  poet ;  to  be  able  thus  to  spread 
the  magic  of  his  mind  over  the  very  face  of  nature;  to 
give  to  things  and  places  a  charm  and  cbaraeler  not 
their  own,  and  to  turn  this  "  workmg-day  world  " 
into  a  perfect  feiry  land.  He  is  indeed  the  true  en- 
chanter, wibo^  spell  operates,  not  upon  the  senses, 
bat  upon  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Under  the 
wizard  influence  of  Shakspeare,  I  had  been  walking 
all  day  in  a  complete  delusion.  I  had  surveyed  the 
landscape  through  the  prism  of  poetry,  which  tinged 
every  otiject  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  I  had 
been  siurounded  with  fancied  beings :  with  mere  airy 
nothings,  conjured  up  by  poetic  power;  yet  which,  to 
me,  had  all  the  charm  of  reality.  I  had  heard  Jac- 
ques soliloquize  beneath  his  oak ;  had  beheld  the  fair 
Rosalind  and  her  companion  adventuring  throtigh  the 
woodlands;  and,  above  all,  had  been  once  more  pre- 
sent in  ^iritwith  btJack  Falstaffand  his  contem- 
poraries, from  the  august  Justice  Shallow,  down  to 
the  gentle  Master  Slender  and  the  sweet  Anne  Page. 
Ten  thousand  honours  and  blessings  on  the  bard  who 
has  thus  gilded  the  dull  realities  of  life  with  innocent 
fllisions;  who  has  spread  exquisite  and  unbought 
pleasures  in  my  chequered  path;  and  beguiled  my 
qarit  in  many  a  lonely  hour,  with  all  the  cordial  and 
ctaeerful  sympathies  ofsocial  life ! 

Aft  I  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  on  my  return, 
I  paused  to  contemplate  tlie  distant  church  in  which 
the  poet  lies  buried,  and  could  not  but  exult  in  (he 
malediction,  which  has  kept  his  ashes  imdisturbed  in 
its  quiet  and  hallowed  vaults.  Wliat  honour  could 
his  name  have  derived  from  being  mingled  in  dusty 
campanionslup  with  the  epitaphs  and  esculdieons  and 
vcaal  eDioginms  of  a  titled  multitude  ?  What  would 
a  crowded  corner  in  Westmiaster  Abbey  have  been, 
onapared  with  this  reverend  pile,  which  seems  to 
stud  in  beautiful  loneliness  as  his  sole  mausoleum ! 
The  Miieitiide  about  the  grave  may  be  but  the  ofl^piing 
of  aiOTer-wruugbt  sensibility;  but  human  nature  is 
mA  up  of  foibles  and  prejudices ;  and  its  best  and 
;  affections  are  mingled  with  these  factitious 
Ue  who  has  sought  renown  about  the 
imM,  aod  has  reaped  a  full  harvest  of  worldly  fa- 


vour, will  find,  after  all,  that  there  is  no  love,  no  ad- 
miration, no  applause,  so  sweet  to  tlie  soul  as  that 
which  springs  up  in  his  native  place.  It  is  there  that 
he  seeks  to  be  gathered  in  peace  and  honour  among 
his  kindred  and  his  early  friends.  And  when  the 
weary  heart  and  failing  head  begin  to  warn  him  that 
the  evening  of  life  is  drawing  on,  he  turns  as  fondly 
as  does  the  mfant  to  the  mother's  arms,  to  sink  to 
sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  scene  of  his  childhood. 

How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youth- 
fbl  bard,  when,  wandering  forth  in  disgrace  uiwn  a 
doubtful  world,  he  cast  back  a  heavy  look  upon  his 
paternal  home,  could  he  have  foreseen  that,  before 
many  years,  he  should  return  to  it  covered  with  re- 
nown ;  that  his  name  should  beconte  the  boast  and 
glory  of  his  native  place ;  that  his  ashes  sliould  be  re- 
ligiously guarded  as  its  most  precious  treasure;  and 
that  its  lessening  spire,  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed 
in  tearful  contemplation,  should  one  day  become  the 
beacon,  towermg  amidst  the  gentle  landscape,  to 
guide  tiie  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to  his  tomb ! 


TRAITS  OF  INDIAN  CHARACTER. 


"I  appeal  to  any  white  man  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  to  eat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 
naked,  and  be  clothed  him  not." 

Speech  of  ut  Induii  Cbiep. 


There  is  something  in  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  North  American  savage,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  scenery  over  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
range,  its  vast  lakes,  boundless  forests,  majestic  ri- 
vers, and  trackless  plains,  that  is,  to  my  mind,  won- 
derfully striking  and  sublime.  He  is  formed  for  the 
wilderness,  as  the  Arab  is  for  the  desert.  His  nature 
is  stern,  simple,  and  enduring;  fitted  to  grapple  with 
difficulties,  and  to  support  privations.  There  seems 
but  little  soil  in  his  heart  for  the  growth  of  the  kindly 
virtues;  aitd  yet,  if  we  would  but  take  the  trouble  to 
penetrate  through  that  proud  stoicism  and  habitual 
taciturnity,  which  lock  up  his  character  from  casual 
observation,  we  should  find  him  linked  to  his  fellow- 
man  of  civilized  life  by  more  of  those  sympathies  and 
affections  tlian  are  usually  ascribed  to  him. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of 
America,  in  the  early  periods  of  colonization,  to  be 
doubly  wronged  by  the  while  men.  They  have  been 
dispossessed  of  their  hereditary  possessions  by  merce- 
nary and  frequently  wanton  warfare  :  and  their  cha- 
racters have  been  traduced  by  bigoted  and  interested 
writers.  The  colonist  has  often  treated  them  like 
beasts  of  the  forest;  and  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  justify  him  in  his  outrages.  The  former  found  it 
easier  to  exterminate  than  to  civilize;  the  latter  to  vi- 
lify than  to  discriminate.  The  appellations  of  savage 
and  pagan  were  deemed  sufficient  to  sanctioa  the 
hostilities  of  both ;  and  Uius  the  poor  wanderers  of  the 
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forest  were  persecuted  and  defkmed,  not  becaose  they 
were  gailty,  bat  because  they  were  ignorant. 

The  rights  of  the  savage  have  seldom  been  properly 
appreciated  or  respected  by  the  white  man.  In  peace 
he  lias,  too,  been  often  tlie  dupe  of  artful  tratGc;  in 
war  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  ferocious  animal,  whose 
life  or  death  was  a  question  of  mere  precaution  and 
convenience.  Man  is  cruelly  wasteful  of  life  when 
his  pwn  safety  is  endangered,  and  he  is  sheltered  by 
impunity ;  and  little  mercy  is  to  be  expected  from  him, 
when  he  feels  the  sting  of  the  reptile,  and  is  conscious 
of  the  power  to  destroy. 

The  same  prejudices,  which  were  indulged  thus 
early,  exist  in  common  circulation  at  the  present  day. 
Certain  learned  societies  have,  it  is  true,  willi  laudable 
diligence,  endeavoured  to  investigate  and  record  the 
real  characters  and  manners  of  the  Indian  tribes;  the 
American  government,  too,  has  wisely  and  humanely 
exerted  itself  to  inculcate  a  friendly  and  forbearing 
spirit  towards  them,  and  to  protect  them  from  fraud 
and  injustice. '  The  current  opinion  of  the  Indian 
character,  however,  is  too  apt  to  be  formed  from  the 
miserable  hordes  which  infest  the  frontiers,  and  hang 
on  the  skirts  of  the  settlements.  These  are  too  com- 
monly composed  of  degenerate  beings,  corrupted  and 
enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  society,  without  being  bene- 
fited by  its  civilization.  That  proud  independence, 
which  formed  the  main  pillar  of  savage  vutue,  has 
been  shaken  down,  and  the  whole  moral  fabric  lies  in 
ruin.  Their  spirits  are  humiliated  and  debased  by  a 
sense  of  inferiority,  and  their  native  courage  cowed 
and  daunted  by  the  superior  knowledge  and  power  of 
their  enlightened  neighbours.  Society  has  advanced 
upon  them  like  one  of  tliose  withering  airs  that  will 
sometimes  breathe  desolation  over  a  whole  region  of 
fertility.  It  has  enervated  (heir  strength,  multiplied 
their  diseases,  and  superinduced  u|K)n  their  original 
barbarity  the  low  vices  of  artificial  life.  It  has  given 
them  a  thousand  superfluous  wants,  whilst  it  has  di- 
minished their  means  of  mere  existence.  It  has  driven 
before  it  the  animals  of  the  chase,  who  fly  from  the 
sound  of  the  axe  and  the  smoke  of  tlie  settlement, 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  deptlis  of  remoter  forests  and 
yet  untrodden  wilds.  Thus  do  we  too  often  find  the 
Indians  on  our  frontiers  to  be  mere  wrecks  and  rem- 
nants of  once  powerful  tribes,  who  have  Iiugere<I  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  settlements,  and  sunk  uito  precarious 
and  vagabond  existence.  Poverty,  repining  and  hope- 
less poverty,  a  canker  of  the  mind  unknown  in  savage 
life,  corrodes  their  spirits  and  blights  every  free  and 
noble  quality  of  their  natures.  They  become  drunk- 
en, indolent,  feeble,  thievish  and  pusillanimous.  They 
loiter  like  vagrants  about  the  settlements,  among 

•  The  American  gOTemmeot  has  been  inderatigaUe  In  its  exeiv 
tions  to  ameliorate  the  gituation  of  the  Indians,  and  to  introduce 
among  them  (he  arts  otciTilization,  and  civil  and  religious  luiow- 
ledgc.  To  protect  them  from  Uie  trauds  of  the  white  traders,  no 
purchase  o(  land  tram  lliem  by  individuals  is  permitted ;  nor  is  any 
person  allovred  lo  leoeive  lands  from  them  as  a  present,  wittiout 
the  express  sanction  of  government.  These  precautions  are 
sIricUy  enforced. 


spacious  dwellings  replete  with  elaborate  comforts, 
which  only  render  them  sensiUe  of  the  comparative 
wretchedness  of  their  own  condition.  Luxury  spreads 
its  ample  board  before  their  eyes;  but  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  ttie  banquet.  Plenty  revels  over  the 
fields;  but  they  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  its  abun- 
dance :  the  whole  wilderness  has  blossomed  into  a 
garden;  but  they  feel  as  reptiles  that  infest  it. 

How  different  was  their  state  while  yet  the  undis- 
puted lords  of  (he  soil !  Their  wants  were  few,  and 
the  means  of  gratification  within  their  reach.  They 
saw  every  one  round  them  sharing  the  san^  lot,  en- 
during the  same  hardships,  feeding  on  the  same  ali- 
ments, arrayed  in  the  same  rude  garments.  No  roof 
then  rose,  but  was  t^en  to  Uie  homeless  stranger;  no 
smoke  curled  among  the  trees,  but  he  was  welcome 
to  sit  down  by  its  fire  and  join  the  himter  in  his  re- 
past. "  For,"  says  an  old  historian  of  New  England, 
"  their  life  is  so  void  of  care,  and  they  are  so  loving 
also,  that  they  make  use  of  those  things  tliey  enjoy  as 
common  goods,  and  are  therein  so  compassionate, 
that  rather  than  one  should  starve  tluxtugh  want,  they 
would  starve  all;  thus  tiiey  pass  their  time  merrily, 
not  regarding  our  pomp,  hut  are  better  content  with 
their  own,  which  some  men  esteem  so  meanly  of." 
Such  were  the  Indians  whilst  in  the  pride  and  energy 
of  their  primitive  natures;  they  resembled  those  wild 
plants,  which  thrive  best  in  the  shades  of  the  forest, 
but  shrink  from  the  hand  of  culGvation,  and  perish 
beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

In  discussing  the  savage  character,  writers  hare 
been  too  prone  to  indulge  in  vulgar  prejudice  and 
passionate  exaggeration,  instead  of  the  candid  temper 
of  true  philosophy.  They  have  not  sufTicienlly  con- 
sidered the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  In- 
dians have  been  placed,  and  the  peculiar  principles 
under  which  they  have  been  educated.  No  beii^ 
acts  more  rigidly  from  rule  than  the  Indian.  His 
whole  conduct  is  regulated  according  to  some  general 
maxims  early  implanted  in  his  mind.  The  moral 
laws  that  govern  him  are,  to  be  sure,  but  few; 
but  then  he  confonns  to  them  all; — the  white  man 
abounds  in  laws  of  religion,  morals,  and  manners,  but 
how  many  does  he  violate ! 

A  frequent  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Indians 
is  their  disregard  of  treaties,  and  (he  treachery  and 
wantonness  with  which,  in  time  of  apparent  peace, 
they  will  suddenly  fly  to  hostilities.  The  intercourse 
of  tlie  white  men  with  the  Indians,  however,  is  too 
apt  to  be  cold,  distrostftd,  oppressive,  and  insulting. 
They  seldom  treat  (hem  widi  that  confidence  and 
frankness  which  are  uidispensable  to  real  friendship; 
nor  is  sufficient  caution  observed  not  to  offend  against 
those  feelings  of  pride  or  superstition,  which  often 
prompt  the  Indian  to  hostility  quicker  than  mere 
considerations  of  interest.  The  solitary  savage  feels 
silently,  but  acutely.  His  sensibilities  are  not  diffused 
over  80  wide  a  surface  as  those  of  the  white  man; 
but  tiiey  n\n  in  steadier  and  deeper  channels.  His 
pride,  his  affections,  his  superstitions,  are  all  directed 
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lowards  fewer  objects;  bnt  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
tbeoi  are  proportionably  severe,  and  furnish  motives 
of  hostility  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  appreciate. 
Where  a  oonunanity  is  also  limited  in  number,  and 
hnns  one  great  patriarciial  Tamily,  as  in  an  Indian 
tribe,  the  injury  of  an  individual  is  the  injury  of  the 
wlttle;  and  the  sentiment  of  vengeance  is  almost  in- 
ttantaneoiisiy  diffused.  One  council  Are  is  sufDcient 
far  the  discussion  and  arrangement  of  a  plan  of  hosti- 
lities. Here  all  the  fighting  men  and  sages  assemble. 
EloqaenGe  and  superstition  combine  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  warriors.  The  orator  awakens  their 
martial  ardoar,  and  they  are  wrought  np  to  a  kind 
of  religious  desperation,  by  the  visions  of  the  prophet 
and  the  dreamer. 

An  instance  of  one  of  those  sodden  exasperations, 
acismg  from  a  motive  peculiar  to  the  Indian  character, 
is  extant  in  an  old  record  of  the  early  settlement  of 
Massachosets.  The  planters  of  Plymonth  had  de- 
bced  the  monaments  of  the  dead  at  Passonagessit, 
and  had  plundered  the  grave  of  the  Sachem's  mother 
of  some  skias  with  which  it  had  been  decorated.  The 
Indians  are  remarkable  for  the  reverence  wliich  they 
entertain  for  the  sepulchres  of  tlieir  kindred.  Tribes 
that  have  passed  generations  exiled  from  the  abodes 
of  their  ancestors,  when  by  chance  they  have  been 
traveDing  in  the  vicinity,  have  been  known  to  tnm 
aside  from  the  highway,  and,  guided  by  wonderfully 
aocnrate  tradition,  have  crossed  the  country  for  miles 
to  some  tamulus,  buried  perhaps  in  woods,  where 
the  bones  of  their  tribe  were  andently  deposited;  and 
there  have  passed  hours  in  silent  meditation.  In- 
fliKneed  by  this  sublime  and  holy  feeling,  the  Sa- 
dtem,  whose  mother's  tomb  had  been  violated,  ga- 
thered his  men  together,  and  addressed  them  in  the 
bUowing  beautifully  simple  and  pathetic  harangue; 
(  cnrions  spednten  of  Indian  eloquence,  and  an  affect- 
ing mstance  of  filial  piety  in  a  savage. 

"  ^\  hen  last  the  glorious  liijht  of  nil  the  sky  was 
nndemeath  this  globe,  and  birds  ^rew  sileiil ,  I  began 
to  selUe,  as  my  custom  is,  to  take  ropose.  Before 
mine  eyes  were  fast  closed,  methouglil  I  saw  a  vision, 
at  which  ray  spirit  was  much  troubled ;  and  I  reinbling 
at  that  doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aloud,  '  Behold, 
ray  son,  whom  I  have  cherished,  see  the  breasts  that 
gave  thee  suck,  the  bands  that  lapped  lliee  warm, 
and  fed  thee  oft.  Canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge 
of  those  wild  people,  who  have  defaced  my  monn- 
■ent  in  a  despitefid  manner,  disdaining  our  anti- 
quities and  honourable  customs?  See,  now,  the  Sa- 
chem's grave  lies  like  the  common  people,  de&Mxd 
by  an  ignoble  race.  I'liy  mother  doth  comi)lain,  and 
implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people,  who 
have  newly  intruded  on  our  land.  If  ihLs  be  suffer- 
ed, I  shall  not  rest  quiet  in  my  everlastin;;  habita- 
tion.' This  said,  the  spirit  vanished,  and  I,  all  in  a 
sweat,  not  able  scarce  to  speak,  began  to  get  some 
•trength,  and  recollect  my  spirits  that  were  fled, 
skJ  determined  to  demand  your  counsel  and  as- 

lance." 


I  have  adduced  Ibis  anecdote  at  some  length,  as  it 
tends  to  show  how  these  sudden  acts  of  hostility, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  caprice  and  perfidy, 
may  often  arise  from  deep  and  generous  motives, 
which  our  uiattention  to  Indian  character  and  customs 
prevents  our  properly  appreciating. 

Another  ground  of  violent  outcry  against  tlie  In- 
dians is  theh  barbarity  to  the  vanquished.  This  had 
its  origin  partly  in  policy  and  partly  in  superstition. 
The  tribes,  though  sometimes  called  nations,  were 
never  so  formidable  in  their  numbers,  hot  that  the 
loss  of  several  warriors  was  sensibly  felt;  this  was 
particularly  the  case  wlien  they  had  been  frequently 
engaged  in  warfare;  and  many  an  mstance  occurs  in 
Indian  history,  where  a  tribe,  that  had  long  been 
formidable  to  its  neighbours,  has  been  broken  up  and 
driven  away,  by  the  capture  and  massacre  of  its  prin- 
cipal fighting  men.  There  was  a  strong  temptation, 
therefore,  to  the  victor  to  be  merciless ;  not  so  much 
to  gratify  any  cmel  revenge,  as  to  provide  for  future 
security.  The  Indians  had  also  the  superstitious 
belief,  frequent  among  barbarous  natioas,  and  previ:- 
lent  also  among  the  ancients,  that  the  manes  of  their 
friends  who  had  fallen  in  battle  were  soothed  by  the 
blood  of  tlie  captives.  The  prisoneiTi,  however,  who 
are  not  tlius  sacrificed,  are  adopted  into  their  fomilies 
in  the  place  of  the  slain,  and  are  treated  with  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  relatives  and  friends;  nay, 
so  hospitable  and  tender  is  their  entertainment,  that 
when  the  alternative  is  offered  them,  they  will  often 
prefer  to  remain  with  their  adopted  brethren,  rather 
than  return  to  the  home  and  the  friends  of  their 
youth. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Indians  towards  their  prisoners 
has  been  heightened  since  the  colonization  of  the 
whites.  What  was  formerly  a  compliance  with  po- 
licy and  superstition,  has  been  exasperated  into  a  gra- 
tification of  vengeance.  They  cannot  but  be  sensible 
that  the  white  men  are  the  usurpers  of  their  ancient 
dominion,  the  cause  of  their  degradation,  and  the 
gradual  destroyers  of  their  race.  They  go  forth  to 
battle,  smarting  with  injuries  and  indignities  which 
they  have  individually  suffered,  and  they  are  driven 
to  madness  and  despau-  by  tlie  wide-spreading  deso- 
lation, and  the  overwhehning  ruin  of  European  war- 
fare. The  whites  have  too  frequently  set  them  an 
example  of  violence,  by  burning  their  villages  and 
laying  waste  their  slender  means  of  subsistence  :  and 
yet  they  wonder  that  savages  do  not  show  moderation 
and  magnanimity  towards  those  who  have  left  them 
nothing  but  mere  existence  and  wi-etcbedness. 

We  stigmatize  the  Indians,  also,  as  cowardly  and 
treacherous,  because  they  use  stratagem  m  warfai^e, 
in  preference  to  open  foree;  bnt  m  this  they  are  fully  '-. 
justified  by  their  rude  code  of  honour.  They  are 
early  taught  that  stratagem  is  praiseworthy;  the 
bravest  warrior  thinks  it  no  disgrace  to  lurk  in  si- 
lence, and  take  every  advantage  of  his  foe  :  he 
triumphs  in  the  superior  craft  and  sagacity  by  which 
he  has  been  enabled  to  surprise  and  destroy  an  ene- 
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my.  Indeed,  man  is  naturally  more  prone  to  subtilty 
than  open  Talour,  owing  to  his  physical  weakness  in 
comparison  with  other  animals.  They  are  endowed 
with  natural  weapons  of  defence  :  with  horns,  with 
tusks,  with  hoofs,  and  talons ;  but  man  has  to  depend 
on  bb  superior  sagacity.  In  all  his  encounters  witli 
these,  his  proper  enemies,  he  resorts  to  stratagem; 
and  when  be  perversely  turns  his  hostility  against  his 
fellow-man,  he  at  first  continues  the  same  subtle 
mode  of  warfare. 

The  natural  principle  of  war  is  to  do  the  most  liarm 
to  onr  enemy  with  the  least  harm  to  ourselves;  and 
this  of  course  is  to  be  effected  by  stratagem.  That 
chivalrous  courage  which  induces  us  to  despise  the 
su^estions  of  prudence,  and  to  rush  in  the  face  of 
certain  danger,  is  the  offspring  of  society,  and  pro- 
duced by  education.  It  is  honourable,  because  it  is 
in  fact  Ihetriimiph  of  lofty  sentiment  over  an  instinct- 
ive repugnance  to  pain,  and  over  those  yearnings 
after  personal  ease  and  security,  which  society  has 
condemned  as  ignoble.  It  is  kept  alive  by  pride  and 
the  fear  of  shame ;  and  thus  the  dread  of  real  evil  is 
overcome  by  the  superior  dread  of  an  evil  which 
exists  but  in  the  imagination.  It  has  been  cherished 
and  stimulated  also  by  various  means.  It  has  been 
tlie  theme  of  spirit-stirring  song  and  chivalrous  story. 
The  poet  and  minstrel  have  delighted  to  shed  round  it 
the  .splendours  of  fiction;  and  even  the  historian  has 
forgotten  the  sober  gravity  of  narration,  and  broken 
forth  into  entliusiasm  and  riiapsody  in  its  praise. 
Triumphs  and  gorgeous  pageants  have  been  its  re- 
ward :  monumepts,  on  which  art  has  exhausted  its 
skill,  and  opulence  its  treasures,  have  been  erected  to 
perpetuate  a  nation's  gratitude  and  admiration.  Thus 
artificially  excited,  courage  lias  risen  to  an  extraor- 
dinary and  factitious  degree  of  heroism;  and,  arrayed 
in  all  the  glorious  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war," 
this  turbulent  quality  has  even  been  able  to  eclipse 
many  of  those  quiet,  but  invaluable  virtues,  which 
silently  ennoble  the  human  character,  and  swell  the 
tide  of  human  happiness. 

But  if  courage  intrinsically  consists  in  the  defiance 
of  danger  and  pain,  the  life  of  the  Indian  is  a  conti- 
nual exhibition  of  it.  He  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility  and  risk.  Peril  and  adventure  are  congenial 
to  his  nature;  or  rather  seem  necessary  to  arouse  his 
faculties  and  to  give  an  interest  to  his  existence. 
Surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  whose  mode  of  warfare 
is  by  ambush  and  surprisal,  he  is  always  prepared  for 
fight,  and  lives  with  his  weapons  in  bis  hands.  As 
the  ship  careers  in  fearful  singleness  through  the  s^i- 
tnde  of  ocean;— as  the  bird  mingles  among  clouds 
and  storms,  and  wings  its  way,  a  mere  speck,  across 
the  pathless  fields  of  air; — so  the  Indian  holds  his 
course,  silent,  solitary,  but  undaunted,  through  the 
boundless  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  His  expeditions 
may  vie  in  distance  and  danger  with  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  devotee,  or  the  crusade  of  the  knight-errant. 
He  traverses  vast  forests,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of 
lonely  sickness,  of  lurking  enemies,  and  pining  fa- 


mine. Stormy  lakes,  those  great  inland  seas,  are  no 
obstacles  to  bis  wanderings :  in  his  light  canoe  of  bark 
he  sports,  like  a  feather,  on  their  waves,  and  darts, 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  down  the  roaring 
rapids  of  the  rivers.  His  very  subsistence  is  snatch- 
ed from  the  midst  of  toil  and  peril.  He  gains  his  food 
by  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  tlie  chase :  be  wraps 
himself  in  the  spoils  of  the  bear,  the  panther,  and  the 
buffalo,  and  sleeps  among  the  thunders  of  tlie  cata- 
ract. 

No  hero  of  ancient  or  modem  days  can  surpass 
the  Indian  in  his  lofty  contempt  of  death,  and  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  sustains  its  cruellest  afllic- 
lion.  Indeed,  we  here  behold  him  rising  superior  to 
the  white  man,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  educa- 
tion. The  latter  rushes  to  glorious  death  at  the  can- 
non's mouth;  the  former  calmly  contemplates  its  ap- 
proach, and  triumphantly  endures  it,  amidst  the  va- 
ried torments  of  surrounding  foes  and  the  protracted 
agonies  of  fire.  He  even  takes  a  pride  in  taunting  his 
persecutors,  and  provoking  tlieir  ingenuity  of  torture; 
and  as  the  devouring  flames  prey  on  his  very  vitals, 
and  the  flesh  shrinks  from  the  sinews,  he  raises  his 
last  song  of  triumph,  breathing  the  defiance  of  an  un- 
conquered  heart,  and  invoking  the  spirits  of  his  fathers 
to  witness  that  he  dies  without  a  groan. 

Notwithstanding  the  obloquy  with  which  the  eariy 
historians  have  overshadowed  the  characters  of  the 
unfortunate  natives,  some  bright  gleams  occasionally 
break  through,  which  throw  a  degree  of  melanclioly 
lustre  on  their  memories.  Facts  are  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  in  the  rude  annals  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, which,  tliough  recorded  with  the  colouring 
of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  yet  speak  for  tliemselves, 
and  will  be  dwelt  on  with  applause  and  sympathy, 
when  prejudice  shall  have  passed  away. 

In  one  of  Uie  homely  narratives  of  the  Indian  wars 
in  New  England,  there  is  a  touciiing  account  of  the 
desolation  carried  into  the  tribe  of  the  Pequod  Indians. 
Hiunanity  sluinks  from  the  cold-blooded  detail  of  in- 
discriminate butchery.  In  one  place  we  read  of  the 
surprisal  of  an  Indian  fort  in  the  night,  when  the 
wigwams  were  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  miserable 
inhabitants  shot  down  and  slain  in  attempting  to  es- 
cape, "all  being  dispatched  and  ended  in  the  coarse 
of  an  hour."  After  a  series  of  similar  transactions, 
"our  soldiers,"  as  the  historian  piously  observes, 
"being  resolved  by  God's  assistance  to  make  a  final 
destruction  of  them,"  the  unhappy  savages  bdng 
hunted  from  their  homes  and  fortresses,  and  pursued 
with  fire  and  sword,  a  scanty  but  galland  band,  the 
sad  remnant  of  the  Pequod  warriors,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  look  reftige  in  a  swamp. 

Burning  with  indignation,  and  rendered  sullen  by 
despair;  with  hearts  bui-sting  with  grief  at  the  de- 
struction of  their  tribe,  and  spirits  gaUed  and  sore  at 
the  fancied  ignominy  of  their  defeat,  they  refused  lo 
ask  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  an  insulting  foe,  and 
preferred  death  to  submission. 

As  the  night  drew  on,  they  were  surrounded  in 
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their  dismal  retreat,  so  as  to  render  escape  impracti- 
cable. Thus  situated,  their  enemy  "plied  them  with 
stiot  all  the  time,  br  vrhich  means  many  were  killed 
and  buried  in  the  mire."  In  the  darkness  and  fog 
that  preceded  the  dawn  of  day,  some  few  broke 
tbroagh  the  besiegers  and  escaped  into  the  woods : 
"the  rest  were  left  to  the  conquerors,  of  which  many 
were  killed  in  the  swamp,  like  sullen  dogs  who  would 
rather,  in  their  self-willedness  and  madness,  sit  slUI 
and  be  shot  tlirongfa,  or  cut  to  pieces,"  than  implore 
for  mercy.  When  the  day  broke  upon  this  handful 
of  forlorn  but  dauntless  spirits,  the  soldiers,  we  are 
(old,  entering  the  swamp,  "saw  several  heaps  of 
them  sitting  close  together,  upon  whom  they  discharg- 
ed tlieir  pieces,  laden  with  ten  or  twelve  pistol  bullets 
at  a  thne;  putting  the  muzzles  of  the  pieces  under  the 
boughs,  within  a  few  yards  of  them;  so  as,  besides 
those  that  were  found  dead,  many  more  were  killed 
and  sunk  into  the  mire,  and  never  were  minded  more 
by  friend  or  foe." 

Can  any  one  read  thb  plain  unvarnished  tale,  with- 
out admiring  the  stern  resolution,  the  unbending 
pride,  the  loftiness  of  spirit,  that  seemed  to  nerve  the 
hearts  of  these  self-taught  heroes,  and  to  raise  them 
above  the  instinctive  feelings  of  human  nature?  When 
the  Gauls  laid  waste  the  city  of  Rome,  they  found  the 
senators  clothed  in  their  robes  and  seated  with  stern 
tranquillity  in  their  ciirule  chairs ;  in  this  manner  they 
suffered  death  without  resistance  or  even  supplication. 
Such  conduct  was,  in  them,  applauded  as  noble  and 
magnanimous ;  in  the  hapless  Indians  it  was  reviled 
as  obstinate  and  sullen.  IIow  truly  are  we  the  dupes 
of  show  and  circumstance !  IIow  different  is  virtue, 
clothed  in  purple  and  enthroned  in  state,  from  virtue, 
naked  and  destitute,  and  perisliing  obscurely  in  a 
wilderness ! 

But  I  fortiear  to  dwell  on  these  gloomy  pictures. 
The  eastern  tribes  have  long  since  disappeared ;  tlie 
forests  that  sheltered  tliem  have  been  laid  low,  and 
scarce  any  traces  remain  of  them  in  the  thickly-set- 
tled states  of  New  England,  excepting  here  and  there 
(be  Indian  name  of  a  village  or  a  stream.  And  such 
nust  sooner  or  later  be  the  fate  of  those  other  tribes 
wbkh  skirl  the  frontiers,  and  have  occasionally  been 
inveigled  from  their  forests  to  mingle  in  the  wars  of 
white  men.  In  a  little  while,  and  they  will  go  the 
way  (ha(  (heir  brethren  have  gone  before.  The  few 
kmies  which  still  linger  about  the  shores  of  Huron  and 
Soperior,  and  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mississipi, 
ir3I  diare  the  fate  of  those  tribes  that  once  spread 
over  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  lorded  it 
afoag  the  proud  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  of  that  gigantic 
nee  said  to  have  existed  .on  the  borders  of  the  Sus- 
qodunna;  andof  those  various  nations  that  flourished 
dioat  the  Palowmac  and  the  Rappahanoc,  and  that 
peopled  the  forests  of  the  vast  valley  of  Shemandoah. 
Ihej  will  vanish  like  a  vapour  from  Uie  face  of  the 
ortb;  their  very  history  will  be  lost  in  forgetfulness ; 
Md  '*  (he  places  that  now  know  them  will  know  them 
w  more  for  ever."    Or  if,  perchance,  some  dubious 


memorial  of  them  should  survive,  it  may  be  in  (he  ro- 
mantic dreams  of  the  poet,  to  people  in  imagination  his 
glades  and  groves,  like  the  fauns  and  satyrs  and  sylvan 
deities  of  antiquity.  But  should  he  venture  upon  the 
dark  story  of  their  wrongs  and  wretchedness;  should 
he  tell  how  they  were  invaded,  corrupted,  despoiled ; 
driven  from  their  native  abodes  and  the  sepulchres  of 
their  fathers;  hunted  like  wild  beasts  about  the  earth; 
and  sent  down  with  violence  and  butchery  to  the 
grave;  posterity  will  either  turn  with  horror  and  in- 
credulity from  the  tale,  or  blush  with  indignation  at 
the  inhumanity  of  their  forefathers. — "  We  are  driven 
back,"  said  an  old  warrior,  "  until  we  can  retreat  no 
farther— oar  hatchets  are  broken,  our  bows  are  snap- 
ped, our  fires  are  nearly  extinguished— a  little  longer, 
and  the  white  man  will  ceas^to  persecute  us — for  we 
shall  cease  to  exist!" 


PHIUP  OF  POKANOKET, 

AN  INDIAN  HEUOIB. 

As  monumental  bronze  unchang'd  his  look  -. 
A  9onl  that  pity  tonch'd,  but  never  shook  : 
Train'd,  from  his  Iree4t)cli'd  cradle  to  his  bier. 
The  fierce  exlremcs  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive— fearing  but  the  shame  ot  tear— 
A  stoic  of  the  woods— a  man  withoot  a  tear. 

CkuratiL. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  early  writers,  who 
treated  of  the  discovery  and  .settlement  of  America, 
have  not  given  us  more  particular  and  candid  accounts 
of  the  remarkable  characters  that  flourished  in  savage 
life.  The  scanty  anecdotes  which  have  reached  us 
are  fhll  of  peculiarity  and  interest;  they  furnish  us 
with  neajrer  glimpses  of  human  nature,  and  show 
what  man  is  in  a  comparatively  primitive  slate,  and 
what  he  owes  to  civilization.  There  is  something  of 
the  charm  of  discovery  in  lighting  upon  these  wild 
and  unexplored  tracks  of  human  nature;  in  witness- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  native  growth  of  moral  sentiment, 
and  perceiving  those  generous  and  romantic  qualities 
which  have  been  arliflcially  cultivated  by  society, 
vegetating  in  spontaneous  hardihood  and  rude  mag- 
nificence. 

In  dvilized  life,  where  the  happiness,  and  indeed 
almost  the  existence,  of  man  depends  so  much  upon 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  he  is  constantly  acting 
a  studied  part.  The  bold  and  peculiar  traits  of  native 
character  are  refined  away,  or  softened  down  by  the 
levelling  influence  of  what  is  termed  good-breeding,; 
and  he  practises  so  many  petty  deceptions,  and  af- 
fects so  many  generous  sehtiments,  for  the  purposes 
of  popularity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  his  real 
from  his  artificial  character.  The  Indian ,  on  the  con- 
trary, free  from  the  restraints  and  refinements  of  po- 
lished life,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  a  solitary  and 
independent  being,  obeys  the  impulses  of  his  indina- 
Uon  or  the  dictates  of  his  judgment;  and  thus  the  at- 
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tributes  of  his  nature,  being  freely  indulged,  grow 
singly  great  and  striking.  Society  is  like  a  lawn, 
where  every  rongliness  is  sniootbed,  every  bramble 
eradicated,  and  where  I  lie  eye  is  delighted  by  the 
smiling  verdure  of  a  velvet  surface;  he,  however, 
who  would  study  nature  in  its  wildness  and  variety, 
must  plunge  into  the  forest,  must  explore  the  glen, 
must  stem  the  torrent,  and  dare  the  precipice. 

These  reflections  arose  on  casually  looking  through 
a  volume  of  early  colonial  history,  wherein  are  re- 
corded, with  great  bitterness,  the  outrages  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  wars  with  the  settlers  of  New 
England.  It  u  painful  to  perceive,  even  fhmi  these 
partial  narratives,  how  the  footsteps  of  civilization 
may  be  traced'in  the  blood  of  the  aborigines;  how 
easily  the  colonists  were  moved  to  hostility  by  the 
lust  of  conquest;  how  merciless  and  exterminating 
was  their  warfare.  The  imagination  shrinks  at  the 
idea,  how  many  intellectual  beings  were  hunted  from 
the  earth,  how  many  brave  and  noble  hearts,  of  na- 
ture's sterling  coinage,  were  broken  down  and 
trampled  in  the  dust ! 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  an 
Indian  warrior,  whose  name  was  once  a  terror 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  He  was 
the  most  distinguished  of  a  number  of  contemporary 
Sachems  who  reigned  over  the  Pequods,  the  Narrha- 
gansets,  tlie  Wampanoags,  and  the  other  Eastern 
tribes,  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  N'ew  Eng- 
land ;  a  band  of  native  untaught  heroes,  who  made 
the  most  generous  stru^le  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable;  lighting  to  the  last  gasp  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  without  a  hope  of  victory  or  a  thought 
of  renown.  Worthy  of  an  age  of  poetry,  and  fit  sub- 
jects for  local  story  and  romantic  fiction,  they  have 
left  scarcely  any  authentic  traces  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, but  stalk,  like  gigantic  shadows,  in  tlie  dim 
twilight  of  tradition.' 

When  the  pilgrims,  as  the  Plymouth  settlers  are 
called  by  their  descendants,  first  took  refuge  on  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  from  the  religious  perse- 
cutions of  the  Old,  their  situation  was  to  the  last 
degree  gloomy  and  disheartening.  Few  in  number, 
and  that  number  rapidly  perishing  away  through 
sickness  and  hardslrips;  surrounded  by  a  howling 
wilderness  and  savage  tribes ;  exposed  to  the  rigours 
of  an  almost  arctic  winter  and  the  vicissitudes  of  an 
ever-shifting  climate;  their  minds  were  filled  with 
doleful  forebodings,  and  nothing  preserved  them 
fhim  sinking  into  despondency  but  the  strong  excite- 
ment of  religious  enUiusiasm.  In  this  forlorn  situa- 
tion they  were  visited  by  Massasoit,  chief  Sagamore 
of  Wampanoags,  a  powerftal  chief  who  reigned  over 
a  great  extent  of  country.  Instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  scanty  number  of  the  strangers,  and 
expelling  them  from  bis  territories  into  which  they 
had  intruded,  he  seemed  at  once  to  conceive  for  them 

'  WbUe  oorreotuij;  the  proof  sheets  of  this  article,  the  author  is 
informed  tliat  a  celebrated  English  poet  has  nearly  finished  an 
heroic  poem  on  the  story  ofFhiUp  of  PoiuuicAet.. 


a  generous  friendship,  and  extended  towards  them 
the  rites  of  primitive  hospitality.  He  came  earty  in 
the  spring  to  their  settlement  of  New  Plymouth,  at- 
tended by  a  mere  handful  of  followers ;  entered  into 
a  solemn  league  of  peace  and  amity ;  sold  them  a 
portion  of  the  soil,  and  promised  to  secure  for  them 
the  good-will  of  his  savage  allies.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  Indian  perfidy,  it  is  certain  that  the  inte- 
grity and  good  faith  of  Massasoit  have  never  b^n 
impeached.  He  continued  a  firm  and  magnanimous 
fnend  of  the  white  men ;  suffering  them  to  extend 
their  possessions  and  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the 
land;  and  betraying  no  jealousy  of  their  increasing 
power  and  prosperity.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
came  once  more  to  New  Plymouth,  with  his  son 
Alexander,  fbr  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  covenant 
of  peace,  and  of  securing  it  to  his  posterity. 

At  this  conference  he  endeavoured  to  protect  the 
religion  of  his  forefathers  from  the  encroaching  zeal 
of  the  missionaries;  and  stipulated  that  no  further  at- 
temjit  should  be  made  to  draw  off  his  people  from 
their  ancient  faith;  but,  finding  the  English  obsti- 
nately opposed  to  any  such  condition,  he  mildly  re- 
linqubhed  the  demand.  Almost  the  last  act  of  his 
life  was  to  bring  bis  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Philip 
(as  they  had  been  named  by  the  English),  to  the  re- 
sidence of  a  principal  settler,  recommending  mutual 
kindness  and  confidence;  and  entreating  that  the 
same  love  and  amity  which  had  existed  between  the 
white  men  and  himself  might  be  continued  afterwards 
with  his  children.  The  good  old  Sachem  died  ia 
peace,  and  was  happily  gathered  to  his  fathers  before 
sorrow  came  upon  his  tribe;  his  children  remained 
behind  to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  wliite  inen. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  succeeded  him.  He 
was  of  a  quick  and  impetuous  temper,  and  proudly 
tenacious  of  his  hereditary  rights  and  dignity.  The 
intrusive  policy  and  dictatorial  conduct  of  the  strang- 
ers excited  his  indignation ;  and  he  beheld  with  un- 
easiness their  exterminating  wars  with  the  neigb~ 
bonring  tribes.  He  was  doomed  soon  to  incur  their 
hostility,  being  accused  of  plotting  with  the  Narrha- 
gansets  to  rise  against  the  English  and  drive  them  from 
the  land.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  accu- 
sation was  warranted  by  facts,  or  was  grounded  on 
mere  suspicions.  It  is  evident,  however,  by  the  vio- 
lent and  overbearii^  measures  of  the  settlers,  that 
they  had  by  this  time  begun  to  feel  consdons  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  their  power,  and  to  grow  liar^  and 
inconsiderate  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives.  They 
dispatched  an  armed  force  to  seize  upon  Alexander, 
and  to  bring  him  before  their  courts.  He  was  traced 
to  his  woodland  haunts,  and  surprised  at  a  hunting- 
house,  wliere  he  was  reposing,  with  a  band  of  his 
folfowers,  unarmed,  after  the  toils  of  the  chase.  The 
suddenness  of  his  arrest,  and  the  outrage  offered  to 
his  sovereign  dignity,  so  preyed  upon  the  irasciUe 
feelings  of  this  proud  savage,  as  to  throw  him  into  a 
raging  fever  :  he  was  permitted  to  return  home,  on 
condition  of  sembng  his  son  as  a  pledge  for  bis  re- 
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appearance;  bat  tlie  Mow  lie  had  received  was  fetal, 
and  befiire  he  reached  tiU  home  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
agonies  of  a  wounded  spirit. 

The  successor  of  Alexander  was  Metaroocet,  or 
King  Philip,  as  he  was  called  by  the  settlers,  on  account 
of  his  lofty  spirit  and  ambitious  temper.  These,  to- 
gether with  his  well-known  energy  and  enterprize, 
bad  rendered  hhn  an  objectof  great  jealousy  and  ap- 
prehenaon,  and  lie  was  accused  of  having  always  che- 
rished a  secret  and  implacable  hostility  towards  the 
whites.  Such  may  very  probably,  and  very  natu- 
rally, have  been  the  case.  He  considered  them  as 
sriginally  bat  mere  intruders  into  the  country,  who 
bad  presumed  upon  indulgence,  and  were  extending 
an  influence  baneful  to  savage  life.  He  saw  the  whole 
race  of  his  countrymen  melting  before  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  their  territories  slipping  from  their 
bands,  and  their  tribes  becoming  feeble,  scattered, 
and  dependent.  It  may  be  said  that  the  soil  was  ori- 
ginally purchased  by  the  settlers;  bat  who  does  not 
know  the  nature  of  Indian  purchases,  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  colonization?  The  Europeans  always  made 
thrifty  bargains  through  their  superior  adroitness  in 
traffic ;  and  they  gained  vast  accessions  of  territory, 
by  easily  provoked  hostilities.  An  uncultivated  sa- 
vage is  never  a  nice  inquirer  into  the  refinements  of 
taw,  by  which  an  injury  may  be  gradually  and  le- 
gally InOicted.  Leading  facts  are  all  by  which  he 
judges;  and  it  was  enough  fur  Philip  to  know  that 
beSare  the  mtrusion  of  the  Europeans  his  countrymen 
were  lords  of  the  soil,  ant  that  now  they  were  becom- 
ing vagabonds  in  the  laud  of  their  fathers. 

Bat  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  of  gene- 
ral hostility,  and  his  particular  indignation  at  the 
treatment  of  bis  brother,  he  Suppressed  them  for  the 
present ;  renewed  the  contract  with  the  settlers ;  and 
readed  peaceably  for  many  years  at  Pokanoket,  or, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  English,  Mount  Hope,  ■  the 
ancient  seat  of  dominion  of  his  tribe.  Suspicions, 
however,  which  were  at  first  but  vague  and  indefinite, 
began  to  acquire  form  and  substance ;  and  he  was  at 
length  charged  with  attempting  to  instigate  the  va- 
rious Eastern  tribes  to  rise  at  once,  and,  by  a  simul- 
Imeous  effort,  to  throw  off  tlie  yoke  of  their  oppress- 
ara.  It  is  difficult  at  this  distant  period  to  assign  the 
proper  credit  due  to  these  early  accusations  against 
the  Indians.  There  was  a  proneness  to  suspicion ,  and 
an  aptness  to  acts  of  violence,  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
that  gave  weight  and  importance  to  every  idle  tale. 
lafonners  abounded  where  tale-bearing  met  with 
conntenance  and  reward;  and  the  sword  was  readily 
aasbeatbed  when  its  success  was  certain,  and  it  carv- 
ed ont  empire. 

The  only  positive  evidence  on  record  against  Phi- 
lip is  the  accusation  of  one  Saasaman,  arenegado  In- 
tfm,  whose  natural  cunning  had  been  quickened  by 
«  partial  education  which  he  had  received  among  the 
Kttlos.  He  changed  his  fbith  and  his  allegiance  two 
•r  ttiree  (ioies,  with  a  facility  that  evinced  the  loose- 
'  Now  BrUtoI,  abode  bland. 


ness  of  his  principles.  He  bad  acted  fbr  some  time  as 
PhiUp's  confidential  secretary  and  counsellor,  and  had 
enjoyed  his  bounty  and  protection.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  clouds  of  adversil  y  were  gathering  round 
his  patron,  he  abandoned  his  service  and  went  over 
to  the  whites;  and,  in  order  to  gain  their  favour, 
charged  bis  former  benefoctor  with  plotting  against 
their  safety.  A  rigorous  investigation  took  place. 
Philip  and  several  of  his  subjects  submitted  to  be  exa- 
mined, but  nothing  was  proved  against  them.  The 
settlers,  however,  had  now  gone  loo  far  to  retract ; 
they  had  previously  determined  that  Philip  was  a  dan- 
gerous neighbour ;  they  had  publicly  evinced  their  dis- 
trust, and  had  done  enough  to  ensure  his  hostility; 
according,  therefore,  to  the  usual  mode  of  reasoning 
in  these  cases,  his  destruction  bad  become  necessary 
to  their  security.  Sausaman,  the  treacherous  inform- 
er, was  shortly  after  found  dead,  in  a  pond,  having 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  tribe.  Three 
Indians,  one  of  whom  was  a  friend  and  counsellor  of 
Philip,  were  apprehended  and  tried,  and,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  one  very  questionable  witness,  were  condemn- 
ed and  executed  as  murderers. 

This  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  ignominious  pu- 
nishment of  his  friend,  outraged  the  pride  and  exas- 
perated the  passions  of  Philip.  The  bolt  which  had 
fallen  thus  at  his  very  feet  awakened  him  to  the  ga- 
thering storm,  and  he  determined  to  trust  himself  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  the  white  men.  The  fate  of 
his  insulted  and  broken-hearted  brother  still  rankled 
in  his  mind;  and  he  bad  a  further  warning  in  the 
tragical  story  of  Miantonimo,  a  great  Sachem  of  the 
Narrhagansets,  who,  after  manfully  fiicing  his  accu- 
sers before  a  tribunal  of  the  colonists,  exculpating 
himself  from  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  receiving 
assurances  of  amity,  had  been  perfidiously  dispatched 
at  their  instigation.  Philip,  therefore,  gathered  his 
fighting  men  about  him ;  persuaded  all  strangers  that 
he  could,  to  join  his  cause ;  sent  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  the  Narrhagansets  for  safely;  and  wlierever 
he  appeared,  was  continually  surrounded  by  armed 
warriors. 

When  the  two  parlies  were  thus  in  a  state  of 
distrust  and  irritation,  the  least  spark  was  sufficient 
to  set  them  in  a  flame.  The  Indians,  having  weapons 
in  their  hands,  grew  mischievous,  and  committed 
various  petty  depredations.  In  one  of  their  maraud-^ 
ings,  a  warrior  was  fired  upon  and  killed  by  a  settler. 
This  was  the  signal  for  open  hostilities;  the  Indiana 
pressed  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  comrade,  and 
the  alarm  of  war  resounded  through  the  Plymoath 
colony. 

In  the  early  chronicles  of  these  dark  and  melan- 
choly times,  we  meet  with  many  indications  of  the 
diseased  stale  of  the  public  mind.  The  gloom  of  re- 
ligious abslraclion,  and  the  wildness  of  their  situa- 
tion, among  trackless  Ibrests  and  savage  tribes,  had 
disposed  the  colonists  to  superslitious  fancies,  and  had 
filled  their  imaginations  with  Uie  frightfid  chimeras 
of  witchcraft  and  spectnrfogy.     They  were  much 
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given  also  to  a  belief  in  omens.  The  troubles  with 
Pliilip  and  his  Indians  were  preceded,  we  are  told, 
by  a  variety  of  those  awful  warnings  whicli  forerun 
great  and  public  calamities.  The  perfect  form  of  an 
Indian  bow  api>eared  in  the  air  at  New  Plymouth, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitanU  as  a  "  pro- 
digious apparition."  AtHadley,  Northampton,  and 
other  towns  in  their  neighbourhood,  "  was  heard  the 
report  of  a  great  piece  of  ordnance,  with  a  shaking 
of  the  earth  and  a  considerable  echo '."  Others 
were  alarmed  on  a  still  sunshiny  morning  by  the  dis- 
charge of  guns  and  muskets;  bullets  seemed  to  whistle 
past  them,  and  the  noise  of  drums  resounded  in  the 
air,  seeming  to  pass  away  to  the  westward ;  others 
fancied  that  tliey  heard  the  galloping  of  horses  over 
their  heads;  and  certain  monstrous  births,  which 
took  place  about  the  time,  filled  the  superstitious  in 
some  towns  with  doleful  forebodings.  Many  of  these 
portentous  sights  and  sounds  may  be  ascribed  to 
natural  plienomena  :  to  the  northern  lights  which 
occur  vividly  in  those  latitudes;  the  meteors  which 
explode  in  the  air;  the  casual  rushing  of  a  blast 
through  llie  top  branches  of  the  forest;  the  crash  of 
fallen  trees  or  disruptnred  rocks;  and  to  those  other 
uncouth  sounds  and  echoes  which  will  sometimes 
strike  the  ear  so  strangely  amidst  the  profound  still- 
ness of  woodland  solitudes.  These  may  have  startled 
some  melancholy  imaginations,  may  have  been  exag- 
gerated by  the  love  for  the  marvellous,  and  listened 
to  with  tliat  avidity  with  which  we  devour  whatever 
is  fearful  and  mysterious.  The  universal  currency  of 
these  superstitious  fancies,  and  the  grave  record  made 
of  them  by  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  day,  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  times. 

The  nature  of  the  contest  that  ensued  was  such  as 
too  often  distinguishes  the  warfare  between  civilized 
men  and  savages.  On  the  part  of  the  whites  it  was 
conducted  with  superior  skill  and  success;  but  wilha 
wastefulness  of  the  blood,  and  a  disregard  of  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  Uieir  anUgonists :  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians it  was  waged  with  the  desperation  of  men 
fearless  of  death,  and  who  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  peace,  but  humiliation,  dependence,  and  decay. 

The  events  of  tiie  war  are  transmitted  to  us  by  a 
worthy  clergyman  of  the  time;  who  dwells  with 
horror  and  indignation  on  every  hostile  act  of  the 
Indians,  however  justiOable,  whilst  he  mentions  with 
applause  the  most  sanguinary  atrocities  of  the  whites. 
Philip  is  reviled  as  a  murderer  and  a  traitor;  witliout 
coasidering  that  he  was  a  true-born  prince,  gallantly 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  subjects  to  avenge  ttie 
wrongs  of  his  family,  to  retrieve  the  tottering  power 
of  his  line,  and  to  deliver  his  native  land  from  the 
oppression  of  iisnrping  strangers. 

The  project  of  a  wide  and  simultaneous  revolt,  if 
such  had  really  been  formed,  was  worthy  of  a  capa- 
cious mind,  and,  had  it  not  been  prematurely  disco- 
vered, might  have  been  overwhelming  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  war  that  actually  broke  out  was  but 
<  Tlic  Rev.  Incrcate  Matiier's  Hislorjr, 


a  war  of  detail,  a  mere  succession  of  casual  exploits 
and  unconnected  enterprizes.  Still  it  sets  forth  the 
military  genius  and  daring  prowess  of  Philip  :  and 
wherever,  in  the  prejudiced  and  passionate  narrations 
tliat  have  been  given  of  it,  we  can  arrive  at  simple 
£icts,  we  find  him  displaying  a  vigorous  mind,  a 
fertility  of  expedients,  a  contempt  of  suffering  and 
hardship,  and  an  unconquerable  resolution,  tliat  com- 
mand our  sympathy  and  applause. 

Driven  from  his  paternal  domains  at  Mount  Hope, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  depths  of  those  vast  and 
trackless  forests  that  skirted  the  settlements,  and  were 
almost  impervious  to  any  thing  but  a  wild  beast,  or 
an  Indian.  Here  he  gathered  together  his  forces, 
like  the  storm  accumulating  its  stores  of  mischief  in 
the  bosom  of  the  thunder  cloud,  and  would  suddenly 
emerge  at  a  time  and  place  least  expected,  carrying 
havoc  and  dismay  into  the  villages.  There  were 
now  and  then  indications  of  these  impending  ravages, 
that  filled  the  minds  of  the  colonists  with  awe  and 
apprehension.  The  report  of  a  distant  gun  woald 
perhaps  be  heard  from  the  solitary  woodland,  where 
there  was  known  to  be  no  white  man;  the  cattle 
which  bad  been  wandering  in  the  woods  would  some- 
limes  return  home  wounded ;  or  an  Indian  or  two 
would  be  seen  lurking  about  the  skirts  of  the  forests, 
and  suddenly  disappearing ;  as  the  lightning  will  some- 
limes  be  seen  playing  silently  about  the  edge  of  the 
cloud  tliat  is  brewing  up  the  tempest. 

Though  sometimes  pursued  and  even  surrounded 
by  the  settlers,  yet  Philip  as  often  escaped  almost 
miraculously  from  their  toils,  and,  plunging  into  the 
wilderness,  would  be  lost  to  all  search  or  inquiry, 
until  he  again  emerged  at  some  far  distant  quarter, 
laying  the  country  desolate.  Among  his  strong  holds, 
were  the  great  Swamps  or  morasses,  which  extend  in 
some  parts  of  New  England ;  composed  of  loose  bogs 
of  deep  black  mud;  perplexed  with  thickets,  bram- 
bles, raqk  weeds,  the  shattered  and  mouldering 
trunks  of  fallen  trees,  overshadowed  by  lugubrious- 
hemlocks.    The  uncertain  footing  and  the  tangled 
mazes  of  these  shaggy  wilds,  rendered  them  almost 
impracticable  to  the  white  man,  though  the  Indian 
could  thrid  their  labyrinths  with  the  agility  of  a  deer. 
Into  one  of  these,  the  great  swamp  of  Pocasset  Neck, 
was  Philip  once  driven  with  a  band  of  his  followers. 
The  English  did  not  dare  to  pursue  him,  fearing  to 
venture  into  these  dark  and  frightful  recesses,  where 
they  might  perish  in  fens  and  miry  pits,  or  be  shot 
down  by  lurking  foes.    They  therefore  invested  the 
entrance  to  the  Neck,  and  began  to  build  a  fort,  with 
the  thought  of  starving  out  the  foe;  but  Philip  and 
his  warriors  wafted  themselves  on  a  raft  over  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  in  the  dead  of  night,  leaving  the  women 
and  children  behind;  and  escaped  away  to  Uie  west- 
ward, kindling  the  flames  of  war  among  the  tribes  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  threat- 
ening the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

In  this  way  Philip  became  a  theme  of  universal 
apprehension.    The  mystery  in  which  he  was  enve- 
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loped  exaggerated  his  real  terrors.  He  vras  an  evil 
that  walked  in  darkness;  whose  coming  none  could 
foresee,  and  against  which  none  knew  when  to  be  on 
the  alert.  The  whole  country  abounded  with  ru- 
moars  and  alarms.  Philip  seemed  almost  possessed 
of  ubiquity;  for,  in  whatever  part  of  the  widely- 
extended  frontier  an  irruption  from  the  forest  took 
place,  Philip  was  said  to  be  its  leader.  Many  super- 
stitioDs  notions  also  were  circulated  concerning  him. 
He  was  said  to  deal  in  necromancy,  and  to  be  attended 
by  an  old  Indian  wilch  or  prophetess,  whom  he  con- 
sulted, and  who  assisted  him  by  her  charms  and  in- 
cantations. This  indeed  was  frequently  the  case 
with  Indian  chiefe;  either  through  their  own  credu- 
lity, or  to  act  upon  that  of  their  followers :  and  the 
inOnence  of  the  prophet  and  the  dreamer  over  Indian 
superstition  has  been  fiilly  evidenced  in  recent  in- 
stances of  savage  warfare. 

At  the  time  that  Philip  effected  his  escape  from 
Pocasset,  his  fortunes  were  in  a  desperate  condition. 
His  fitrces  bad  been  thinned  by  repealed  fights,  and 
be  had  lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  resources.  In  this 
time  of  adversity  he  found  a  faithful  friend  in  Canon- 
cfaet,  chief  Sachem  of  all  the  Narrhagansets.  He  was 
the  son  and  heir  of  Miantonimo,  the  great  Sachem, 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  after  an  lionourable 
acquittal  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  had  been  pri- 
vately put  to  death  at  the  perfidious  instigations  of 
the  settlers.  "  He  was  the  heir,"  says  the  old  chro- 
nider,  "  of  all  his  father's  pride  and  insolence,  as 
well  as  of  his  malice  towards  the  English : " — he 
certainly  was  the  heir  of  his  insults  and  injuries,  and 
the  l^ilimale  avenger  of  his  murder.  Though  he 
bad  forborne  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  hopeless 
war,  yet  be  received  Philip  and  his  broken  forces 
with  open  arms;  and  gave  them  the  most  generous 
countenance  and  support.  This  at  once  drew  upon 
liim  the  hostility  of  the  English;  and  it  was  determin- 
ed to  strike  a  signal  blow  that  should  involve  both 
the  Sacliems  m  one  common  ruin.  A  great  force 
was,  therefore,  gathered  together  from  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  and  was  sent  into  the 
Narrhaganset  country  in  the  de^  of  winter,  when 
the  swamps,  being  frozen  and  leafless,  could  be  tra- 
versed with  comparative  facility,  and  would  no 
longer  afford  dark  and  impenetrable  fastnesses  to 
the  Indians. 

Apprehensive  of  attack,  Canonchet  had  conveyed 
the  greater  part  of  his  stores,  U^tlier  with  the  old, 
the  infirm,  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  to  a 
strong  fortress;  where  he  and  Philip  had  likewise 
drawn  up  the  fk>wer  of  their  forces.  This  fortress, 
deemed  by  the  Indians  impregnable,  was  situated 
ifon  a  rising  mound  or  kmd  of  island,  of  five  or  six 
acres,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp;  it  was  constructed 
irilb  a  degree  of  judgment  and  skill  vaslly  superior  to 
what  is  usually  displayed  in  Indian  fortification,  and 
indicative  of  tlie  martial  genius  of  these  two  chieftains. 
Guided  by  a  renegado  Indian,  the  English  pcne- 
tnied,  through  December  snows,  to  tliis  strong  hold. 


and  came  upon  the  garrison  by  surprise.  The  fight 
was  fierce  and  tumultuous.  The  assailants  were  re- 
pulsed in  their  first  attack,  and  several  of  their  bravest 
officers  were  shot  down  in  the  act  of  storming  tlie 
fortress  sword  in  hand.  The  assault  was  renewed 
witli  greater  success.  A  lodgment  was  effected. 
The  Indians  were  driven  from  one  post  to  another. 
They  dispMed  their  ground  inch  by  inch,  fighting 
with  the  fury  of  despair.  Most  of  their  veterans  were 
cut  to  pieces;  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle, 
PhiUp  and  Canonchet,  with  a  handful  of  surviving 
warriors,  retreated  from  the  fort,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  thickets  of  the  surrounding  forest. 

The  victors  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  the  fort; 
the  whole  was  soon  in  a  blaze ;  many  of  the  old  men, 
the  women,  and  the  children,  perished  in  the  flames. 
Tills  last  outrage  overcame  even  the  stoicism  of  the 
savage.  The  neighbouring  woods  resounded  with 
the  yells  of  rage  and  despair,  uttered  by  the  fugitive 
warriors,  as  they  beheld  the  destruction  of  tiieir  dwell- 
ings, and  heard  the  agonizing  cries  of  their  wives  and 
oflspiing.  "The  burning  of  the  wigwams,"  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  yelling  of  the  warriors, 
exhibited  a  most  horrible  and  affecting  scene,  so  that 
it  greatly  moved  some  of  the  soldiers."  The  same 
writer  cautiously  adds,  "  they  were  in  mucA  doubt 
then,  and  afterwards  seriously  inquired,  whether 
burning  their  enemies  alive  could  be  consistent  with 
humanity,  and  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel."' 

The  fate  of  the  brave  and  generous  Canonchet  is 
worthy  of  particular  mention  :  the  last  scene  of  bis 
life  is  one  of  the  noblest  mstances  on  record  of  Indian 
magnanimity. 

Broken  down  in  his  power  and  resources  by  this 
signal  defeat,  yet  faithful  to  his  ally,  and  to  the  hapless 
cause  which  he  had  espoused,  he  rejected  all  over- 
tures of  peace,  offered  on  condition  of  betraying 
Philip  and  his  followers,  and  declared  that  "he  would 
fight  it  out  to  the  last  man,  rather  than  become  a 
servant  to  the  English."  His  home  being  destroyed; 
his  country  harassed  and  laid  waste  by  the  incursions 
of  the  conquerors;  be  was  obliged  to  wander  away  to 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut;  where  he  formed  a  ral- 
lying point  to  the  whole  body  of  western  Indians,  and 
laid  waste  several  of  the  English  settlements. 

Early  m  the  spring  he  departed  on  a  liazardoas  ex- 
pedition, with  only  tliirty  chosen  men,  to  penetrate 
to  Seacouck,  m  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  and  to 
procure  seed-corn  to  plant  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
troops.  This  little  band  of  adventurers  had  passed 
safely  through  the  Pequod  country,  and  were  in  the 
centre  of  the^  Narrhaganset,  resting  at  some  wigwams 
near  Pautucket  river,  when  an  alarm  was  given  of  an 
approaching  enemy. — Having  bnt  seven  men  by  him 
at  the  time,  Canonchet  dispatched  two  of  them  to  tlie 
top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the 
foe. 

•  MS.  or  the  Rev.  W.  Rugi^ 
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Panic-strnck  by  tbe  appearance  of  a  troop  of  Eng- 
lisk  and  Indians  rapidly  advancing,  they  fled  in 
breathless  terror  past  their  chieftain,  without  slopping 
to  inform  him  of  the  danger.  Canoncltet  sent  an- 
other scout,  who  did  tbe  same.  He  then  sent  two 
more,  one  of  whom,  hurrying  back  in  confusion  and 
affright,  lold  him  that  the  whole  British  army  was  at 
band.  Canoncltet  saw  there  was  no  choice  but  im- 
mediate flight.  He  attempted  to  escape  round  tbe 
hill,  but  was  perceived  and  hotly  pursued  by  the  hos- 
tile Indians  and  a  few  of  the  fleetest  of  the  English. 
Finding  the  swiftest  pursuer  close  upon  bis  heels,  he 
tlu-ew  off,  first  bis  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat 
and  belt  of  peag,  by  which  his  enemies  knew  him  to 
be  Canonchet,  and  redoubled  the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 

At  length,  in  da^ng  through  tlie  river,  his  foot 
slipped  upon  a  stone,  and  he  fell  so  deep  as  to  wet  his 
gun.  This  accident  so  struck  him  with  despair,  that, 
as  be  afterwards  confessed,  "  his  heart  and  his  bowels 
turned  within  him,  and  he  became  like  a  rotten  slick, 
void  of  strength." 

To  such  a  degree  was  he  unnerved,  that,  being  seiz- 
ed by  a  Pequod  Indian  within  a  short  distance  of  tbe 
river,  he  made  no  resistance,  though  a  man  of  great 
vigour  of  body  and  boldness  of  heart.  But  on  being 
made  prisoner,  the  whole  pride  of  his  spirit  arose 
within  him;  and  from  that  moment,  we  find,  in  the 
anecdotes  given  by  his  enemies,  nothing  but  repeated 
flashes  of  elevated  and  princcrlike  heroism.  Being 
questioned  by  one  of  the  English  who  first  came  up 
with  him,  and  who  had  not  attained  his  twenty-second 
year,  the  proud-hearted  warrior,  looking  with  lofty 
contempt  upon  his  youthful  countenance,  replied, 
"  Yon  are  a  child — you  cannot  understand  matters  of 
war — let  your  brother  or  your  chief  come— him  will 
I  answer." 

Though  repeated  offers  were  made  to  him  of  his 
life,  on  condition  of  submitting  with  his  nation  to  the 
English,  yet  he  rejected  them  with  disdain,  and  re- 
fused to  send  any  proposals  of  tlie  kind  to  the  great 
bodyof  bis  subjects;  saying,  that  he  knew  none  of 
them  would  comply.  Being  reproached  with  his 
breach  of  foith  towards  the  whites ;  his  boast  that  he 
would  not  deliver  up  a  Wampanoag,  nor  the  paring 
of  a  Wampanoag's  nail ;  and  his  threat  that  be  would 
bum  the  English  alive  in  their  houses ;  he  disdained 
to  justify  himself,  haughtily  answering  that  otliers 
were  as  forward  for  the  war  as  himself,  and  "  he  de- 
sured  to  bear  no  more  thereof. " 

So  noble  and  unshaken  a  spirit,  so  tme  a  fidelity 
to  his  cause  and  his  friend,  might  have  touched  the 
Heelings  of  the  generous  and  the  brave ;  but  Canonchet 
was  an  Indian ;  a  being  towards  whom  war  had  no 
courtesy,  humanity  no  law,  religion  no  compassion — 
he  was  condemned  to  die.  The  last  words  of  bis  that 
are  recorded,  are  worthy  the  greatness  of  his  soul. 
When  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  bun,  he 
observed  "  that  he  liked  it  well,  for  he  should  die  be- 
fore his  heart  was  soft,  or  he  had  spoken  any  thing 
unworthy  of  himself. "    His  enemies  gave  him  the 


death  of  a  soldier,  fbr  he  was  shot  at  Stoningfaam,  by 
three  young  Sacliems  of  his  own  rank. 

The  defeat  at.  the  Narrhaganset  fortress,  and  the 
death  of  Canonchet,  were  fatal  blows  to  the  fortunes 
of  King  Philip.  He  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
raise  a  head  of  war,  by  stirring  up  tlie  Mohawks  to 
take  arms ;  but  lliough  possessed  of  tlie  native  talents 
of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were  counteracted  by  the  su- 
perior arts  of  bis  enlightened  enemies,  and  the  terror 
of  their  warlike  skill  began  to  subdue  the  res(4utioa 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  unfortunate  chief- 
tain saw  himself  daily  stripped  of  power,  and  bis 
ranks  rapidly  thinning  around  him.  Some  were  su- 
borned by  the  whites ;  others  fell  victims  to  hunger 
and  fatigue,  and  to  the  frequent  attacks  by  which  tliey 
were  harassed.  His  stores  were  all  captured ;  bis 
chosen  friends  were  swept  away  from  before  his  eyes; 
his  uncle  was  shot  down  by  his  side;  his  sister  was 
carried  into  captivity ;  and  in  one  of  his  narrow  es- 
capes he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  beloved  wife  and 
only  son  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  "  His  ruin, " 
says  tbe  historian, "  being  thus  gradually  carried  on, 
his  misery  was  not  prevented,  but  augmented  there- 
by; being  himself  made  acquainted  with  the  senso 
and  experimental  feeling  of  the  captivity  of  his  chil- 
dren, loss  of  his  friends,  slaughter  of  his  subjects, 
bereavement  of  all  family  relations,  and  being  stripped 
of  all  outward  comforts,  before  his  own  life  should  be 
taken  away. " 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misforttmes,  his  own 
followers  began  to  plot  against  bis  life,  that  by  sacri- 
ficuig  him  they  might  purchase  dishonourable  safety. 
Through  treachery,  a  number  of  his  faithful  adhe- 
rents, the  subjects  of  Welamoe,  an  Indian  princess 
of  Pocasset,  a  near  kinswoman  and  confederate  of 
Philip,  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Wetamoe  was  among  tliem  at  the  time,  and  attempt- 
ed to  make  her  escape  by  crossing  a  neighbouring  river : 
either  exhausted  by  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold 
and  hunger,  she  was  found  dead  and  naked  near  the 
water  side.  But  persecution  ceased  not  at  the  grave. 
Even  death,  the  refuge  of  the  wretched,  where  tbe 
wicked  commonly  cease  from  troubling,  was  no  pro- 
tection to  this  outcast  female,  whose  great  crime  was 
affectionate  fidelity  to  her  kinsman  and  her  friend. 
Her  corpse  was  the  object  of  unmanly  and  dastardly 
vengeance ;  tbe  head  was  severed  from  the  body  and 
set  upon  a  pole,  and  was  thus  exposed  at  Taunton,  to 
the  view  of  her  captive  subjects.  They  immediately 
recognized  the  features  of  their  unfortunate  queen, 
and  were  so  affected  at  tliis  barbarous  spectacle,  that 
we  are  told  they  broke  forth  into  the  "  most  horrid 
and  diabolical  lamentations. " 

However  Philip  had  borne  np  against  the  complicat- 
ed miseries  and  misfortunes  that  surrounded  bira,  tlie 
treadiery  of  his  followers  seemed  to  wring  his  heart 
and  reduce  him  to  despondency.  It  is  said  that  '*  he 
never  rejoiced  afterwards,  nor  had  success  in  any  of 
his  designs. "  Tbe  spring  of  hope  was  broken — ^the 
ardour  of  enterprize  was  extinguished— he  looked 
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aitmnd,  and  all  was  danger  and  darkness ;  there  was 
no  eye  to  pity,  nor  any  arm  that  conid  bring  deliver- 
ance.  With  a  scanty  band  of  followers,  who  still 
remained  trae  to  hb  desperate  fortunes,  the  unhappy 
Philip  wandered  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope, 
the  ancient  dwelling  of  his  Eitliers.  Here  he  lurked 
about,  like  a  spectre,  among  the  scenes  of  former 
power  and  prosperity,  now  bereft  of  home,  of  family, 
and  (Hend.  There  needs  no  better  picture  of  his  des- 
titate  and  piteous  situation,  than  that  furnished  by 
Ibe  homely  pen  of  the  chronicler,  who  is  unwarily 
enlisting  the  feelings  of  the  reader  in  favour  of  the 
hapless  warrior  wlioni  he  reviles.  "Philip, "he 
says, "  like  a  savage  wild  beast,  having  been  hunted 
by  the  English  forces  through  the  woods,  above  a 
hundred  miles  backward  and  forward,  at  last  was 
driven  to  his  own  den  upon  Mount  Hope,  where  he 
retired,  with  a  few  of  his  best  friends,  into  a  swamp, 
which  proved  but  a  prison  to  keep  him  fast  till  the 
messengers  of  death  came  by  divine  permission  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  upon  him. " 

Even  in  this  last  refuge  of  desperation  and  despair, 
a  sullen  grandeur  gathers  round*  his  memory.  We 
picture  him  to  ourselves  seated  among  his  care-worn 
Ibllowers,  brooding  in  silence  over  his  blasted  fortunes, 
and  acquiring  a  savage  sublimity  from  the  wildness 
and  dreariness  of  his  lurking-place.  Defeated,  hut  not 
dismayed— crushed  to  the  earth,  but  not  humiliated 
—he  seemed  to  grow  more  haughty  beneath  disaster, 
and  to  experience  a  flerce  satisfaction  in  draining  the 
last  dregs  of  bitterness.  Little  minds  are  tamed  and 
subdued  by  mbfortune ;  but  great  minds  rise  above 
it.  The  very  idea  of  submission  awakened  the  fury 
of  Philip,  and  he  smote  to  death  one  of  his  foltowers, 
who  proposed  an  expedient  of  peace.  Tlie  brother 
of  the  victim  made  his  escape,  and  in  revenge  betray- 
ed the  retreat  of  his  chieftain.  A  body  of  white  men 
and  Indians  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
swamp  where  Philip  lay  crouched,  glaring  with  fury 
and  despair.  Before  he  was  aware  of  their  approach, 
they  bad  begun  to  surround  him.  In  a  little  while 
he  saw  five  of  his  trustiest  followers  laid  dead  at  his 
teet ;  all  resistance  was  vain ;  he  rushed  forth  from 
bis  covert,  and  made  a  headlong  attempt  to  escape, 
bat  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  renegado  Indian 
of  In  own  nation. 

Hoeh  is  tbe  scanty  story  oCthe  brave,  but  unfortu- 
nate King  Philip;  persecuted  while  living,  slandered 
and  didionoured  when  dead.  If,  however,  we  con- 
sider even  the  prejudiced  anecdotes  furnished  us  by 
fak  eaemies,  we  may  perceive  in  them  traces  of  amiable 
tad  Mtj  character,  sufficient  to  awaken  sympathy  for 
hk  ftte,  and  respect  for  his  memory.  We  find  that, 
aaaSAt  all  the  harassmg  cares  and  ferocious  passions 
of  eonstant  warfare,  he  was  alive  to  the  softer  feelings 
oreoanabial  love  and  paternal  tenderness,  and  to  the 
gemerata  sentiment  of  friendship.  The  captivity  of 
bis  **  beloved  wile  and  only  son  "  are  mentioited  with 
rmltathtn  as  cansiog  him  poignant  misery :  the  death 
of  any  near  friend  is  triumphantly  recorded  as  a  new 


blow  on  his  sensibilities;  but  the  treachery  and  de- 
sertion of  many  of  his  fohewers,  in  whose  affections 
he  had  confided,  is  said  to  have  desolated  his  heart, 
and  to  have  bereaved  him  of  all  further  comfort.  He 
was  a  patriot  attached  to  his  native  soil — a  ptince  true 
to  his  subjects,  and  indignant  of  their  wrongs— a  sol- 
dier, daring  in  battle,  firm  in  adversity,  patient  of  fa- 
tigue, of  hunger,  of  every  variety  of  bodily  suffering, 
and  ready  to  perish  in  tlie  cause  he  had  espoused. 
Proud  of  heart,  and  with  an  untameable  love  of  natural 
liberty,  he  preferred  to  enjoy  it  among  Uie  beasts  of 
tiie  forests  or  in  the  dismal  and  famished  recesses  of 
swamps  and  morasses,  rather  than  bow  his  haughty 
spirit  to  submission,  and  live  dependent  and  despised 
in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  settlements.  With  he- 
roic qualities  and  bold  achievements  that  would  have 
graced  a  civilized  warrior,  and  have  rendered  him  the 
theme  of  Uie  poet  and  the  hbtorian,  he  lived  a  wan- 
derer and  a  fugitive  in  his  native  land,  and  went  down 
like  a  lonely  bark  foundering  amid  darkness  and  tem- 
pest—without a  pitying  eye  to  weep  liis  fill,  or  a 
friendly  band  to  record  his  struggle. 


JOHN  BULL. 


ADoldaong,  made  by  an  aged  oM  pate. 
Of  aojold  wortliiprul  gentleman  who  had  a  great  eatate. 
That  liept  a  brave  old  home  at  a  bounlirul  rale. 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate. 

with  an  old  study  fill'd  full  of  learned  old  books. 
With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  niif;hl  know  him  by  his  looks, 
With  an  old  buttery-hatch  worn  quite  olT  the  hooks. . 
And  an  oU  kildicn  that  maintained  half-a-dozen  old  cooks. 
Ul^e  an  old  courtier,  etc. 

Old  Sono. 

There  is  no  species  of  humour  in  which  the  Eng- 
Ibh  more  excel,  than  that  which  consists  in  caricatur- 
ing and  giving  ludicrous  appellations,  or  nicknames. 
fti  this  way  they  have  whimsically  designated,  not 
merely  individuals,  but  nations;  and  in  their  fondness 
for  pushing  a  joke,  they  have  not  spared  even  them- 
selves. One  would  think  that,  in  personifying  itself, 
a  nation  would  be  apt  to  picture  something  grand, 
heroic,  and  imposing;  but  it  is  characterbtic  of  the 
peculiar  humour  of  the  Englbh,  and  of  their  love  for 
what  is  blunt,  comic,  and  familiar,  that  Ihey  have 
embodied  their  national  oddities  in  the  figure  of  a 
sturdy,  corpulent  old  fellow,  with  a  three-cornered 
hat,  red  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  stout  oaken 
cudgel.  Thus  they  have  taken  a  singular  delight  in 
exhibithig  their  most  private  foibles  in  a  laughable 
point  of  view ;  and  have  been  so  successful  in  their  de- 
lineations, that  there  is  scarcely  a  being  in  actual 
existence  more  absolutely  present  to  the  public  mind, 
than  that  eccentric  personage,  John  Bull, 

Perhaps  the  continual  contemplation  of  the  character 
thus  (h-awn  of  them,  has  contributed  to  fix  it  upon 
the  nation;  and  thus  to  give  reality  to  what  at  first 
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may  have  been  painted  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
imagination.  Men  are  apt  to  acquire  peculiarities 
that  are  conlinnally  ascribed  to  tliem.  Tlie  common 
orders  of  English  seem  wonderftilly  captivated  with 
the  beav  idial  whicii  they  have  formed  of  John  Ball, 
and  endeavour  to  act  up  to  the  broad  caricature  that 
is  perpetually  before  their  eyes.  Unluckily,  they 
sometimes  make  their  boasted  bull-ism  an  apology  for 
their  prejudice  or  grossness;  and  this  I  have  especially 
noticed  among  those  truly  home-4)red  and  genuine 
sons  of  the  soil  who  have  never  migrated  beyond  the 
sound  of  Bow-bells.  If  one  of  these  should  be  a  little 
uncouth  in  speech,  and  apt  to  utter  impertinent  truths, 
he  confesses  that  he  is  a  real  John  Bull,  and  always 
speaks  his  mind.  If  he  now  and  then  flies  into  an  un- 
reasonable burst  of  passion  about  trifles,  he  observes, 
tliat  John  Boll  is  a  choleric  old  blade,  but  then  hb 
passion  is  over  in  a  moment,  and  he  bears  no  malice. 
If  he  betrays  a  coarseness  of  taste,  and  an  insensibility 
to  Ibreign  reflnements,  he  Uianks  heaven  for  his  igno- 
rance—<he  is  a  plain  John  Bull,  and  has  no  relish  for 
frippery  and  nicknacks.  His  very  proueness  to  be 
gulled  by  strangers,  and  to  pay  extravagantly  for  ab- 
surdities, is  excused  under  the  plea  of  muniUcence— 
for  John  is  always  more  generous  than  wise. 

Thus,  under  the  name  of  John  Bull,  he  will  con- 
trive to  argue  every  fault  into  a  merit,  and  will 
(Vvnkly  oonvid  himself  of  being  the  honestest  fellow 
In  existence. 

However  little,  therefore,  the  character  may  have 
soiled  in  the  flrst  instance,  it  has  gradually  adapted 
itself  to  the  nation,  or  rather  they  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  each  other;  and  a  stranger  who  wishes  to 
study  English  peculiarities,  may  gather  much  valuable 
infomtation  from  the  innumerable  portraits  of  John 
Bull,  as  exhiUled  in  the  windows  of  Uie  caricature 
shops.  Still,  however,  he  is  one  of  tltose  fertile  hu- 
mourists, that  are  continually  tltrowing  out  new  por- 
traits, and  presenting  different  aspects  from  difTerent 
points  of  view ;  and,  often  as  he  has  been  described, 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  him,  such  as  he  has  met  my  eye. 

John  Bull,  to  all  appearance,  is  a  plain  downright 
m«lter<of-fact  fellow,  with  much  less  of  poetry  about 
him  than  rich  prose.  Tliere  is  little  of  romance  in  his 
nature,  but  a  vast  deal  of  strong  natural  feeling.  lie 
excels  in  humour  more  than  in  wit;  is  jolly  rather 
tlian  gay;  melancholy  rather  tlian  morose;  can  easily 
be  moved  to  a  sudden  tear,  or  suiprised  into  a  broad 
laugh ;  but  he  loatlies  sentiment,  and  has  no  turn  for 
light  pleasantry.  He  is  a  boon  companion,  if  you  al- 
low him  to  have  his  humour,  and  to  talk  about  him- 
self; and  he  will  stand  by  a  friend  in  a  qoanel, 
with  life  and  purse,  however  soundly  he  may  be 
cudgelled. 

In  this  last  respect,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  has  a  pro- 
pensity to  be  somewhat  too  ready.  He  is  a  busy- 
minded  personage,  who  thinks  not  merely  for  himself 
and  family,  but  lor  all  the  country  round,  and  is  most 
generously  diqjMsed  to  be  every  body's  diampion. 


He  is  continually  volunteering  his  services  to  settle  kb 
neigliboor's  afRiirs,  and  takes  it  in  great  dudgeon  if 
they  engage  in  any  matter  of  consequence  without 
asking  his  advice;  though  he  seldom  engages  in  any 
friendly  office  of  the  kind  without  finishing  by  get- 
ting into  a  squabble  with  all  paities,  and  then  railing 
bitterly  at  their  ingratitude.  He  unluckily  took  les- 
sons in  his  youth  in  the  noble  science  of  defence,  and 
having  accomplished  himself  in  the  use  of  his  limbs 
and  his  weapons,  and  become  a  perfect  master  at 
boxing  and  cudgel  play,  he  has  had  a  trouUesome 
life  of  it  ever  since.  He  cannot  hear  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween tiie  most  distant  of  his  neighbours,  but  he  be- 
gins incontinently  to  fumble  with  the  head  of  his 
cudgel,  and  consider  whether  ius  interest  or  honour 
does  not  require  that  he  should  meddle  in  the  broil. 
Indeed  he  has  extended  his  relations  of  pride  and  po- 
licy so  completely  over  the  wb<4e  country,  that  no 
event  can  take  place,  without  infk'inging  some  of  bis 
finely-spun  rights  and  dignities.  Couclied  in  his 
little  domain,  with  these  filaments  stretching  forth  in 
every  direction,  he  is  like  some  choleric,  bottle-bellied 
old  spider,  who  has  woven  his  web  over  a  whole 
chamber,  so  that  a  fly  cannot  buzz,  nor  a  breeze  btow, 
without  startling  his  repose,  and  causing  him  to  sally 
forth  wrathfiiUy  fix>m  his  den. 

Though  really  a  good-hearted,  good-tempered  old 
fellow  at  bottom,  yet  he  is  singularly  fond  of  being  in 
the  midst  of  contention.  It  b  one  of  his  peculiarities, 
however,  tliat  he  only  relishes  the  beginning  of  an 
affray;  he  always  goes  into  a  fight  with  alacrity,  bat 
comes  out  of  it  grumbling  even  when  victorious;  and 
tlwagh  no  one  fights  with  more  obstinacy  to  carry  a 
contested  point,  yet,  when  the  battle  is  over,  and  be 
comes  to  the  recondliation,  he  is  so  much  taken  op 
with  the  mere  sliaking  of  hands,  that  he  is  apt  to  let 
his  antagonist  pocket  all  that  they  have  been  quairel- 
ling  about.  It  is  not,  therefore,  fighting  that  he  oiq^t 
so  much  to  be  on  his  guard  against,  as  making  friei^. 
It  is  difficult  to  cudgel  him  out  of  a  farthing ;  but  pot 
him  in  a  good  humour,  and  you  may  bargain  bun  oat 
of  all  the  money  in  his  pocket.  He  is  like  a  sloot 
ship,  which  will  weatlier  the  roughest  storm  unin- 
jured, but  roll  its  masts  overboard  in  the  succeeding 
calm. 

He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the  magnifico  abroad; 
of  pulling  out  a  long  purse;  flinging  bis  money  brave- 
ly about  at  boxing  matches,  horse  races,  cock  fights, 
and  carrying  a  high  head  among  "gentlemen  of  the 
fancy ;"  but  immediately  after  one  of  these  fits  of  ex- 
travagance, he  will  be  taken  with  violent  qualms  of 
economy ;  stop  short  at  the  most  trivial  expenditure; 
talk  desperately  of  being  ruined  and  brouglit  upon  the 
parish ;  and  in  such  moods,  will  not  pay  the  smallest 
tradesman's  bill,  without  violent  altercation.  Me  is 
in  fact  the  most  punctual  and  discontented  paymaster 
in  the  world;  drawing  his  coin  out  of  his  breeches 
pocket  with  infinite  reluctance;' paying  to  the  utter- 
most farthing,  but  accompanying  every  guinea  with 
a  growl. 
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Whfa  an  bis  talk  of  economy,  however,  he  is  a 
bountifal  provider,  and  a  hospitable  house-keeper. 
His  economy  is  of  a  whimsical  kind,  its  chief  object 
being  to  devise  how  he  may  afford  to  be  extravagant ; 
for  he  will  begrudge  himself  a  beef  steak  and  |Nnt  of 
port  one  day,  tlial  he  may  roast  an  ox  whole,  broach 
a  iM^head  of  ale,  and  treat  all  his  neighbours  on  the 
next. 

His  domestic  establishment  is  enormously  expen- 
sive :  not  so  much  from  any  great  outward  parade, 
as  from  the  great  consumption  of  solid  beef  and  pnd- 
^Dg;  the  vast  number  of  followers  he  feeds  and 
dothes;  and  his  singular  di^iosition  to  pay  hugely 
fir  snudl  services.  He  is  a  most  kind  and  indulgent 
master,  and,  provided  his  servants  humour  his  pecu- 
Marities,  flatter  his  vanity  a  little  now  and  then,  and 
do  not  peculate  grossly  on  him  before  his  face,  they 
may  manage  him  to  perfection.  Every  thing  that 
lives  on  him  seems  to  thrive  and  grow  fat.  His 
house  servants  are  well  paid,  and  pampered,  and  have 
KtUe  to  do.  IDs  horses  are  sleek  and  lazy,  and  prance 
dowlj  belbre  his  state  carriage;  and  his  house  d<^ 
sleep  quietly  about  the  door,  and  will  liardly  bark  at 
aboose-brcsker. 

His  fomiiy  mansion  is  an  old  castellated  manor- 
boHse,  grey  with  age,  and  of  a  most  venerable,  though 
weather-beaten  appeai^nce.    It  has  been  built  upon 
noregalaridan,  bat  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  parts, 
erected  In  various  tastes  and  ages.    The  centre  bears 
evident  traces  of  Saxon  architecture,  and  is  as  solid 
as  pooderous  stone  and  old  English  oak  can  ntake  it. 
Lite  all  the  relics  of  that  style,  it  is  full  of  obscure 
pusages,  intricate  mazes,  and  dusky  chambers;  and 
thoogfa  these  have  been  partially  lighted  up  in  mo- 
dem days,  yet  there  are  many  places  where  yon  must 
st3i  grope  in  the  dark .    A  dditions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  edifice  from  time  to  time,  and  great  alte- 
rations have  taken  place;  towers  and  battlements 
have  been  erected  daring  wars  and  tumults;  wings 
boOt  inttoeofpeace;  and  out-honses,  lodges,  and 
offices  mn  up  according  to  tlie  whim  or  convenience 
of  diCRerent  generations,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  apadoos,  rambling  tenements  imaginable.    An 
entire  wing  is  taken  up  with  the  family  chapel ;  a  re- 
Tef«nd  pile,  that  must  have  been  exceedingly  sump- 
tBOos,  omI  indeed,  in  spite  of  having  been  altered  and 
simiiBfied  at  various  periods,  has  still  a  look  of  solemn 
leQgiOBs  pomp.    Its  walls  within  are  storied  with  the 
mowimepts  of  John's  ancestors;  and  it  is  snugly  fitted 
opiritb  soft  coshions  and  well-lined  chairs,  where 
aMk  «f  his  family  as  are  inclined  to  church  services, 
tmy  4iwe  comfortably  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
T»  keep  op  this  chapel  has  cost  John  much  money ; 
boHeb  ataundi  in  his  religion,  and  piqued  in  his 
zeal,  from  the  circumstance  that  many  dissenting 
dMpdtbave  been  erected  in  his  vicinity,  and  seveial 
ofUia^Jiboars,  with  whom  he  has  had  quarrels, 
mmi/MOg  papists. 

9b  do  tbe  dnties  of  the  chapel  he  maintains,  at  a 
lalpeeiiwase,  a  inoas  and  portly  Gunily  chaplain.  He 


is  a  most  learned  and  decorous  personage,  and  a  tmly 
wdl-bred  Christian,  who  always  backs  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  bis  opinions,  winks  discreetly  at  his  little 
peccadilloes,  rebukes  the  children  when  refractory, 
and  is  of  great  use  in  exhorting  the  tenants  to  read 
their  bibles,  say  their  prayers,  and,  above  all,  to  pay 
their  rents  punctually,  and  without  grumbling. 

Tlie  family  apartments  are  in  a  very  antiquated 
taste,  somewhat  heavy,  and  often  inconvenient,  but 
full  of  the  solemn  magnificence  of  former  times ;  fitted 
up  with  rich,  though  faded  tapestry,  unwieldy  furni- 
ture, and  loads  of  massy  gorgeous  old  plate.  The 
vast  fire-places,  ample  kitchens,  extensive  cellars,  and 
sumptuous  banqueting  lulls,  all  speak  of  the  roaring 
hospitality  of  days  of  yore,  of  which  the  modem  festi- 
vity at  the  manor-house  is  but  a  shadow.  There  are, 
however,  complete  suites  of  rooms  apparently  desert- 
ed and  time-worn;  and  lowers  and  turrets  that  ar6 
tottering  to  decay;  so  that  in  bigii  winds  there  is 
danger  of  their  tumbling  about  the  ears  of  tlie  hoose- 
hold. 

John  has  frequently  been  advised  to  have  the  old 
edifice  thoroughly  overhauled ;  and  to  have  some  of  the 
useless  parts  pulled  down,  and  the  others  strengthen- 
ed with  their  materials ;  but  the  old  gentleman  al- 
ways grows  testy  on  this  subject.  He  swears  the 
house  is  an  excellent  house — tliat  it  is  ti^it  and  wea- 
ther proof,  and  not  to  be  *shaken  by  tempest— that 
it  has  stood  for  several  hundred  years,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  likely  to  tumble  down  now— that  as  to  its  being 
inconvenient,  hb  family  is  accustomed  to  the  incon- 
veniences, anc^  would  not  be  comfortable  without 
them — that  as  to  its  unwiddy  size  and  irregular  con- 
struction, these  resnlt  from  its  being  the  growth  of 
centuries,  and  bdng  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  every 
generation — Uiat  an  old  fomily,  like  his,  requires  a 
large  house  to  dweU  in;  new,  upstart  families  may 
live  in  modern  cottages  and  snug  boxes;  but  an  old 
English  femily  should  inhabit  an  old  English  manor- 
house.  If  you  point  out  any  part  of  the  bnikling  as 
superfluous,  he  insists  that  it  is  material  to  the  strength 
or  decoration  of  the  rest,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
whole;  and  swears  that  the  parts  are  so  built  into 
each  other,  that  if  you  pull  down  one,  you  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  whde  about  your  ears. 

The  secret  of  tlie  matter  is,  that  John  has  a  great 
disposition  to  protect  and  patronize.  He  thinks  it  in- 
dispensable to  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  and  lionoar- 
able  l^mily,  to  be  bounteous  in  its  appointments,  and 
lobe  eaten  up  by  dependants;  and  so,  partly  from 
pride,  and  partly  from  kind-heartedness,  he  makes  it 
a  rule  always  to  give  dielter  and  maintenance  to  his 
superannuated  servants. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  like  many  other  vene- 
rable family  establisliments,  his  manor  is  incumbered 
by  old  retainers  wliom  he  cannot  turn  off,  and  an  old 
style  which  he  cannot  lay  down.  His  mansion  is  Kke 
a  great  hospital  of  invalids,  and,  with  all  fls  magni- 
tude, is  not  a  whit  too  large  for  its  inhabitants.  Not 
a  nook  or  comer  Imt  is  of  use  in  boosing  some  useless 
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personage.  Gnraps  of  veteran  beef  eaters,  gouty 
pensioners,  and  retired  heroes  of  tiie  buttery  and  the 
larder,  are  seen  Itdling  about  its  walls,  crawling  over 
its  lawns,  dozing  under  its  trees,  or  sunning  them- 
selves upon  the  benches  at  ils  doors.  Every  olBce 
aud  oul-liouse  is  garrisoned  by  tliese  supernumeraries 
^  and  their  foniilies;  for  they  are  amazingly  prolific, 
4^  and  when  Ihey  die  off,  are  sure  to  leave  John  a  legacy 
of  hungry  mouths  to  be  provided  for.  A  mattock 
cannot  be  struck  against  the  most  mouldering  tum- 
ble-down tower,  but  out  pops,  fiom  some  cranny  or 
loop-hole,  the  grey  pate  of  some  superannuated  hang- 
er-on, who  l>as  lived  at  John's  expense  all  his  life, 
and  makes  the  most  grievous  outcry,  at  their  pulling 
down  the  roof  from  over  the  head  of  a  worn-out  ser- 
vant of  the  family.  Thb  is  an  appeal  that  John's 
honest  heart  never  can  withstand;  so  that  a  man, 
who  has  faithfully  eaten  his  lieef  and  pudding  all  his 
life,  is  siu%  to  be  rewarded  with  a  pipe  and  tankard 
in  his  old  days. 

A  great  part  of  his  park,  also,  is  turned  into  pad- 
docks, where  his  broken-down  chargers  are  turned 
loose  to  graze  undisturbed  for  the  remainder  of  tbeu- 
existence— a  worthy  example  of  grateful  recollection, 
which  if  some  of  liis  neiglibours  were  to  imitate,  would 
not  be  to  their  discredit.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  his  great 
pleasures  to  point  out  these  old  steeds  to  his  visitors, 
to  dwell  on  their  good  qualities,  extol  their  past  ser- 
vices, and  boast,  with  some  little  vaiu^ry,  of  the 
perilous  adventures  and  hardy  exploits  through  which 
they  have  carried  him. 

Ue  is  given,  however,  to  indulge  his  veneration  for 
family  usages,  and  family  incumbrances,  to  a  whim- 
sical extent.  Ilis  manor  is  infested  by  gangs  of  gip- 
sies; yet  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  driven  off,  be- 
cause they  liave  infested  ^the  place  time  out  of  mind, 
and  been  regular  poachers  upon  every  generation  of 
the  family.  He  will  scarcely  permit  a  dry  branch  to 
be  lopped  from  (he  great  trees  that  sunound  tlie 
house,  lest  it  should  molest  the  rooks,  that  have  bred 
there  for  centuries.  Owls  have  taken  possession  of 
the  dovecote;  but  they  are  hereditary  owls,  and  must 
fiot  be  disturbed.  Swallows  have  nearly  dioked  op 
every  chimney  wiUi  their  nests ;  martins  boikl  in  every 
frieze  and  cornice ;  crowsllotter  about  the  towers,  and 
perch  on  every  weathercock;  and  old  grey-headed 
rats  may  l>e  seen  in  every  quarter  of  the  house,  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  their  boles  undauntedly  in  broad 
day-light.  In  short,  John  has  such  a  reverence  for 
every  thing  that  has  been  long  in  the  family,  that  he 
will  not  hear  even  of  abuses  being  reformed,  because 
they  are  good  old  family  abuses. 

All  these  wliims  and  habits  have  concurred  wofully 
to  drain  the  old  gentleman's  purse;  and  as  he  prides 
himself  on  punctuality  in  money  matters,  and  wishes 
to  maintain  his  credit  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
have  caused  liim  great  perplexity  in  meeting  bis  en- 
gagemenu.  This,  loo,  has  been  increased  by  the 
altercations  and  heartbomings  wbicit  are  continually 
taking  place  in  hi*  family.    His  children  have  been 


bronght  up  to  diCTerent  callings,  and  are  of  different 
ways  of  thinking;  and  as  they  have  always  been 
allowed  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  they  do  not  foil 
to  exercise  the  privilege  most  clamorously  in  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  his  af&irs.  Some  stand  np  for  the 
honour  of  the  race,  and  are  clear  that  the  old  esta- 
blishment should  be  kept  up  in  all  its  state,  whatever 
may  be  tlie  cost;  others,  who  are  more  prudent  and 
con»derate,  entreat  the  old  gentleman  to  relrendi 
his  expenses,  and  to  put  his  whole  system  of  house- 
keeping on  a  more  moderate  footing.  He  has,  indeed, 
at  times,  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to  their  opinions, 
but  tlieir  wholesome  advice  has  been  completely  de- 
feated by  the  obstreperous  conduct  of  one  of  his  sons. 
This  is  a  noisy  rattle-pated  fellow,  of  rather  low 
habits,  who  neglects  his  business  to  frequent  ale- 
houses— is  the  orator  of  village  clubs,  and  a  complete 
oracle  among  the  poorest  of  his  father's  tenants.  No 
sooner  does  he  bear  any  of  his  brothers  mention 
reform  or  retrenclunent,  than  up  lie  jumps,  takes 
tlie  words  out  of  their  mouths,  and  roars  out  for  an 
overturn.  When  his  tongue  is  once  going,  nothing 
can  stop  it.  He  rants  about  the  room;  hectors  the 
old  man  about  his  spendthrift  practices;  ridicules  his 
tastes  and  pursuits;  insists  that  he  sliall  turn  the  old 
servants  out  of  doors;  give  the  broken-down  horses 
to  the  hounds;  send  the  fat  chaplain,  packing;  and 
take  a  field-preacher  in  his  place — nay,  that  the 
whole  family  mansion  shall  be  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  a  plain  one  of  brick  and  mortar  built  in 
ils  place.  He  rails  at  every  social  entertainment  and 
fomily  festivity,  and  skulks  away  growling  to  the 
alehouse  whenever  an  equipage  drives  up  to  the 
door.  Though  constantly  complaining  of  the  empti- 
ness of  his  purse,  yet  be  scruples  not  to  spend  all  bis 
pocket-money  in  these  tavern  convocations,  and  even 
runs  up  scores  for  the  liquor  over  which  he  preaches 
about  bis  father's  extravagance. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  little  sndi  thwart- 
ing agrees  witli  the  old  cavalier's  fiery  temperament. 
He  has  become  so  irritable,  from  repeated  crossings, 
that  tlie  mere  mention  of  retrenchment  or  refonn  is 
a  signal  for  a  brawl  between  him  and  the  tavern 
oracle.  As  the  latter  is  too  sturdy  and  refractory  for 
paternal  discipluie,  having  grown  out  of  all  fear  of 
the  cudgel,  they  have  frequent  scenes  of  wordy  war- 
fare, which  at  times  run  so  high,  that  John  is  fain  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  his  son  Tom,  an  ofTicer  who  has 
served  abroad,  but  is  at  present  living  at  home,  on 
half  pay.  This  last  is  sure  to  stand  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman, right  or  wrong;  likes  nothing  so  much  as  a 
racketing  roystering  life;  and  is  ready,  at  a  wink  or 
nod,  to  out  sabre,  and  flourish  it  over  the  orator's 
head,  if  he  dares  to  array  himself  against  paternal 
authority. 

These  fomily  dissensions,  as  usual,  Iiave  got  abroad, 
and  are  rare  fbod  for  scandal  m  John's  neighbourhood. 
People  begin  to  look  wise,  and  shake  their  beads, 
whenever  his  affairs  are  mentioned.  They  all  "  hope 
that  matters  are  not  so  bad  with  him  as  represented ; 
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but  when  a  man's  otrn  children  begin  to  rail  at  his 
eztraTagance,  things  most  be  badly  managed.— They 
naderstand  he  is  mortgage<l  over  head  and  ears,  and 
is  oonliuoally  dabbling  with  money  lenders.  He  is 
certainly  an  open-banded  old  gentleman,  but  they 
fear  be  has  lived  too  fast ;  indeed,  they  never  knew 
any  good  come  of  tliis  fondness  for  banting,  racing, 
revelling,  and  prize-fighting.  In  sliort,  Mr  Bull's 
estate  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  has  been  in  the  family 
a  long  while ;  but  for  all  that,  they  have  known  many 
finer  estates  come  to  the  hammer." 

What  is  worst  of  all,  is  the  effect  which  these  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  and  domestic  feuds  have  had 
on  the  poor  man  himself.  Instead  of  that  jolly  round 
GorporatioD,  and  smug  rosy  face,  which  he  used  to 
present,  be  has  of  late  become  as  shrivelled  and 
siumnk  as  a  frost-bitten  apple.  His  scarlet  gold-laced 
waistcoat,  which  bellied  out  so  bravely  in  those  pro- 
sperous days  when  he  sailed  before  the  wind,  now 
bangs  loosely  about  him  like  a  mainsail  in  a  calm. 
His  leather  breeches  are  all  in  folds  and  wrinkles, 
and  apparently  have  much  ado  to  hold  up  the  boots 
that  yawn  on  both  sides  of  his  once  sturdy  legs. 

Instead  of  strutting  about  as  formerly,  with  his 
Ibree-comered  hat  on  one  side;  flourishing  bb  cudgel, 
and  bringing  it  down  every  moment  with  a  hearty 
thump  upon  tlie  ground;  looking  every  one  sturdily 
in  the  face,  and  trolling  out  a  stave  of  a  catch  or  a 
drinking  song;  he  now  goes  about  wliistling  thought- 
folly  to  himself,  with  his  head  drooping  down,  his 
coi^d  tncked  under  his  arm,  and  his  hands  thrust 
to  (he  bottom  of  his  breeches  pockets,  which  are  evi- 
dently empty. 

Soch  is  the  plight  of  honest  John  Bull  at  present; 
yet  for  ail  this  the  old  fellow's  spirit  is  as  tall  and  as 
gallant  as  ever.  If  you  drop  the  least  expression  of 
sympathy  or  concern,  be  takes  fire  in  an  instant; 
swears  Uiat  he  is  the  richest  and  stoutest  fellow  in 
the  country;  talks  of  laying  out  large  sums  to  adorn 
bis  bouse  or  bny  another  estate;  and  witli  a  valiant 
swagger  and  grasping  of  his  cudgel ,  longs  exceedingly 
to  have  another  tout  at  quarter-staff. 

Though  there  may  be  something  rather  whimsical 
■  all  this,  yet  I  confess  I  cannot  look  upon  John's 
Aaation  without  strong  feelings  of  interest.  With 
all  Ills  odd  luimoiirs  and  obstinate  prejudices,  lie  is  a 
steriing-hearled  old  blade.  lie  may  not  be  so  won- 
derfQlly  fine  a  fellow  as  he  thinks  himsell',  but  be  is  at 
least  twice  as  good  as  his  neighbours  represent  him. 
His  virtues  are  all  his  own;  all  plain,  homebred,  and 
onalTected.  His  very  faults  smack  of  the  raciness  of 
his  good  qualities.  Ilis  extravagance  savours  of  his 
generosity;  his  quarrelsomeness  of  bis  courage;  his 
credulity  ofliis  open  faith;  bis  vanity  of  bis  pride; 
and  his  blunlness  of  bis  sincerity.  Tbey  are  all  the 
redundancies  of  a  rich  and  liberal  character.  He  b 
like  his  own  oak ;  rough  without,  but  sound  and  solid 
within;  whose  bark  abounds  with  excrescences  in 
poportion  to  the  growth  and  grandeur  of  the  limber; 
and  whose  branches  make  a  fearful  groaning  and 


mormuring  in  the  least  storm,  from  their  very  mag- 
nitude and  luxuriance.  There  is  sometliing,  too, 
in  the  appearance  of  his  old  family  mansion,  that  is 
extremely  poetical  and  picturesque;  and,  as  long  as 
it  can  be  rendered  comfortably  habitable,  I  should 
almost  tremble  to  see  it  meddled  with,  during  the 
present  conflict  of  tastes  and  opinions.  Some  of  his 
advisers  are  no  doubt  good  architects,  that  might  be 
of  service;  but  many  I  fear  are  mere  levellers,  who, 
when  they  had  once  got  to  work  with  their  mattocks 
on  this  venerable  edifice,  would  never  stop  until  they 
had  brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  baried 
themselves  among  the  ruins.  All  that  I  wisli  is,  that 
John's  present  troubles  may  leach  him  more  pru- 
dence in  future.  Tliat  be  may  cease  to  distress  his 
mind  about  other  people's  affairs;  that  he  may  give 
up  the  fruitless  attempt  to  promote  tlie  good  of  his 
neighbonrs,  and  (he  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world, 
by  dint  of  the  cudgel;  that  he  may  remain  quietly  at 
home;  gradually  get  his  bouse  into  repair;  cultivate 
liis  rich  estate  according  to  bis  fancy ;  husband  his 
income — ^if  he  thinks  proper;  bring  his  unruly  chil- 
dren into  order— if  he  can;  renew  the  jovial  scenes 
of  ancient  prosperity;  and  long  enjoy,  on  his  pa- 
ternal lands,  a  green,  an  honourable,  and  a  merry 
old  age. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  VHJLAGE. 


May  no  wolfe  liowle  j  no  screech  owle  stir 

Awing  abool  thy  aepulchre ! 

No  boyiterous  Windsor  (tonnes  come  hither. 

To  starve  or  wither 
Thy  soft  sweet  earth !  bat,  lilie  a  qiring. 
Love  kept  it  ever  doarishing. 

Hnaux. 

Iif  the  course  of  an  excursion  through  one  of  (be 
remote  counties  of  England,  I  had  struck  into  one  of 
those  cross  roads  that  lead  through  the  more  secluded 
parts  of  the  country,  and  stopped  one  afternoon  at  a 
village,  the  situation  of  which  was  beautifully  rural 
and  retired.  There  was  an  air  of  pruniti ve  simplicity 
about  its  inhabitants,  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  vil- 
lages which  lie  on  the  great  coach  roads.  I  determin- 
ed to  pass  tlie  night  tliere,  and  having  taken  an 
early  dinner,  strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  neighbouring 
scenery. 

My  ramble,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  travellers, 
soon  led  me  to  the  church,  which  stood  at  a  little  di- 
stance from  the  village.  Indeed,  it  was  an  object  of 
some  curiosity,  its  old  tower  being  completely  ovemm 
with  ivy,  so  titat  only  here  and  there  a  jutting  buttress, 
an  angle  of  grey  wall,  or  a  fantastically  carved  orna- 
ment, peered  through  the  verdant  covering.  It  was 
a  lovely  evening.  The  early  part  of  tlte  day  had  been 
dark  and  showery,  but  in  the  afternoon  it  had  cleared 
up ;  and  though  sullen  donds  still  hung  over  tiead, 
yet  there  was  a  broad  tract  of  golden  sky  in  the  west, 
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from  whidi  the  setting  sun  gleamed  through  the 
dripping  leaves,  and  lit  np  all  nature  into  a  melancho- 
ly smile.  It  seemed  like  the  parting  hour  of  a  good 
Christian,  smiling  on  the  sins  and  sorrows  rf  the 
world,  and  giving,  in  the  serenity  of  his  decline,  an 
assurance  that  he  will  rise  again  in  glory. 

I  had  seated  myself  on  a  half-sunken  tomhstone, 
and  was  musing,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  at  this  sober- 
thoughted  hour,  on  past  scenes  and  eariy  friends — on 
those  who  were  distant  and  ihose  who  were  dead — 
and  indulging  in  that  kind  of  melancholy  fancying, 
which  has  in  it  something  sweeter  even  than  pleasure. 
Every  now  and  then,  the  stroke  of  a  bell  from  the 
neighbouring  tower  fell  on  my  ear ;  its  tones  were  in 
unison  with  the  scene,  and,  instead  of  jarring,  chim- 
ed in  with  my  feelings ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
recollected  that  it  must  be  tollmg  the  knell  of  some 
new  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Presently  I  saw  a  funeral  train  moving  across  the 
village  green ;  it  wound  slowly  along  a  lane,  was 
lost,  and  re-appeared  through  the  breaks  of  the  hedges, 
until  it  passed  the  place  where  I  was  sitting.  The  pall 
was  supported  by  young  girls,  dressed  in  white;  and 
another,  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  walked  before, 
bearing  a  chaplet  of  white  flowers ;  a  token  that  the 
deceased  was  a  young  and  unmarried  female,  llie 
corpse  was  followed  by  the  parents.  They  were  a  ve- 
nerable couple  of  tlte  better  order  of  peasantry.  The 
father  seemed  to  repress  his  feelings;  but  his  fixed 
eye,  contracted  brow,  and  deeply  -  furrowed  face, 
showed  the  struggle  that  was  passing  within.  His 
wife  hung  on  bis  arm,  and  wept  aloud  with  the  con- 
vulave  bursts  of  a  mother's  sorrow. 

I  followed  the  funeral  into  the  church.  The  bier 
was  placed  in  the  centre  aisle,  and  the  chaplet  of 
white  flowers,  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  were  hung 
over  the  seat  which  the  deceased  had  occupied. 

Every  one  knows  the  soul-subduing  pathos  of  the 
fimeral  service ;  for  who  is  so  fortunate  as  never  to 
have  followed  some  one  he  has  loved  to  the  tomb  ?  but 
when  performed  over  the  remains  of  innocence  and 
beauty,  thus  laid  low  in  the  bloom  of  existence— what 
can  be  more  affecting?  At  that  simple,  but  most  so- 
lemn consignment  of  the  body  to  the  grave — "  Earth 
to  earth — ashes  to  ashes — dust  to  dust ! " — the  tears 
of  the  yonng  companions  of  the  deceased  flowed  un- 
restrained. The  father  still  seemed  to  struggle  with 
his  feelings,  and  to  comfort  himself  with  the  assu- 
rance, that  the  dead  are  blessed  which  die  in  tlie 
Lord;  but  the  mother  only  thought  of  her  child 
as  a  flower  of  the  field  cut  down  and  withered 
in  the  midst  of  its  sweetness;  she  was  like  Rachel, 
"mourning  over  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted." 

On  reluming  to  the  inn,  I  learnt  the  whole  story 
of  the  deceased.  It  was  a  simple  one,  and  such  as 
has  often  been  told.  She  had  been  the  beauty  and 
pride  of  the  village.  Her  father  had  once  been  an 
opulent  fanner,  but  was  reduced  in  circumstances. 
This  was  an  only  diild,  and  brought  up  entirely  at 


home,  in  the  simplicity  of  rural  life.  She  liad  been 
the  pupU  of  the  village  pastor,  the  favourite  lamb  of 
his  little  flock.  The  good  man  watched  over  her  edu- 
cation with  paternal  care ;  it  was  limited,  and  suitable 
to  the  s[rfiere  in  which  she  was  to  move;  for  he  sought 
only  to  make  her  an  ornament  to  her  station  in  Kfe, 
not  to  raise  her  above  it.  The  tenderness  and  In- 
dulgence of  her  parents,  and  the  exemption  from  all 
ordinary  occupations,  had  fostered  a  natural  grace 
and  delicacy  of  character,  that  accorded  with  the 
fragile  loveliness  of  her  form.  She  appeared  like 
some  tender  plant  of  tlie  garden,  blooming  accident- 
ally amid  the  hardier  natives  of  (he  fields. 

The  superiority  of  her  charms  was  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged by  her  companions,  but  without  envy ; 
for  it  was  surpassed  by  the  unassuming  gentleness  and 
winning  kindness  of  her  manners.  It  might  be  truly 
said  of  her : 

"  Tills  Is  Ibe  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  tbat  ever 
Ban  on  the  greensward  •■  nothing  she  does  or  seems. 
But  troadts  of  something  greater  than  herseiri 
Too  noble  ibr  this  place. " 

The  village  was  one  of  those  sequestered  spots, 
which  still  retain  some  vestiges  of  old  Euglish  cus- 
toms. It  had  its  rtiral  festivals  and  holiday  pastimes, 
and  still  kept  up  some  faint  observance  of  the  once 
popular  rites  of  May.  Tliese,  indeed,  had  been  pro- 
moted by  its  present  pastor,  who  was  a  lover  of  old 
customs,  and  one  of  those  simple  Clirislians  that  think 
their  mission  fiilfilled  by  promoting  joy  on  earth  and 
good-will  among  mankind.  Under  his  auspices  the 
May-pole  stood  from  year  to  year  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  green :  on  Mayday  it  was  decorated  with  gar- 
lands and  streamers ;  and  a  cpieen  or  lady  of  the  May 
was  appointed,  as  in  former  times,  to  preside  at  the 
sports,  and  distribute  the  prizes  and  rewards.  The 
picturesque  situation  of  the  village,  and  the  fanci- 
fulnessof  its  rustics  fStes,  would  often  attract  the  no- 
tice of  casual  visitors.  Among  these,  on  one  May- 
day, was  a  young  officer,  whose  regiment  had  been 
recently  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  native  taste  that  pervaded  this  vil- 
lage pageant;  but,  above  all,  with  the  dawning  loveli- 
ness of  tlte  queen  of  May.  It  was  the  village  favourite, 
who  was  crowned  with  flowers,  and  blushing  antl 
smiling  in  all  the  beautiful  confusion  of  girlish  diffi- 
dence and  delight.  The  arllessness  of  rural  habits 
enabled  him  readily  to  make  her  acquaintance ;  be 
gradually  won  hu  way  into  her  intimacy,  and  paid 
his  court  to  Iter  in  that  unthinking  way  in  which 
young  officers  are  too  apt  to  trifle  witli  rustic  sim- 
plicity. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  advances  to  startle  or 
alarm.  He  never  even  talked  of  love :  but  there  are 
modes  of  making  it  more  eloquent  than  language,  and 
which  convey  it  snbtilely  and  irresistibly  to  the  heart. 
The  beam  of  the  eye,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  thousand 
tendernesses  which  emanate  from  every  word,  and 
look,  and  action— these  form  the  true  eloquence  of 
love,  and  can  always  be  felt  and  imderstood,  but 
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■erar  described.  Caa  ve  wonder  that  tbey  shoakl 
readily  win  a  heart,  yoong,  gniteless,  and  susceptible? 
Astoher,  she  loved  almost  uoconscionsly;  she  scarce- 
ly inquired  what  was  the  growing  passion  that  was 
absorbing  every  thought  and  feeling,  or  what  were 
to  be  its  consequences.  She,  indeed,  looked  not  to 
the  future.  When  present,  his  looks  and  words  oc- 
cupied her  whole  attention;  when  absent,  she  thought 
but  of  what  bad  passed  at  their  recent  interview.  She 
would  wander  with  him  through  the  green  lanes  and 
raral  scenes  of  the  vicinity.  lie  taught  her  to  see 
new  beauties  in  nature ;  he  talked  in  the  language  of 
polite  and  cultivated  life,  and  breathed  into  her  ear 
the  witcheries  of  romance  and  poetry. 

Pertiaps  there  could  not  have  been  a  passion  be- 
tween (be  sexes,  more  pure  than  this  innocent  girl's. 
The  gallant  figure  of  her  youthful  admirer  and  the 
splendour  of  his  military  attire,  might  at  first  have 
charmed  her  eye ;  but  it  was  not  these  that  had  cap- 
tivated her  heart.  Her  attachment  had  something  in 
it  of  idolatry.  She  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  being  of  a 
superior  order.  She  felt  in  his  society  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  oiind  naturally  delicate  and  poetical,  and  now 
first  awakened  to  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful 
and  grand.  Of  the  sordid  distinctions  of  rank  and 
fortune  she  thought  nothing;  it  was  the  difference  of 
intellect,  of  demeanour,  of  manners,  from  those  of  the 
rustic  society  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  that 
elevated  him  in  her  opinion.  She  would  listen  to  him 
with  dunned  ear  and  downcast  look  of  mule  delight, 
and  her  cheek  would  mantle  with  enthusiasm;  or  if 
ever  she  ventured  a  shy  glance  of  timid  admiration,  it 
was  as  quickly  withdrawn,  and  she  would  sigh  and 
biosti  at  the  idea  of  her  comparative  unworlhiness. 

Hct  lover  was  equally  impassioned ;  but  his  passion 
was  mingled  with  feelings  of  a  coarser  nature.  Ue 
had  begun  the  connexion  in  levity;  for  he  had  often 
beard  his  brother  officers  boast  of  their  village  con- 
quests, and  thought  some  triumph  of  the  kind  neces- 
sary to  bis  reputation  as  a  man  of  spirit.  But  he  was 
too  full  of  youthful  fervour.  His  heart  bad  not  yet 
been  raodered  suRiciently  cold  and  selfish  by  a  wan- 
dering and  a  dissipated  life  :  it  caught  fire  fi-om  tlie 
very  flame  it  sought  to  kindle;  and  before  be  was 
aware  of  Uie  nature  of  his  situation,  he  became  reaUy 
in  lore. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  There  were  the  old  obstacles 
wUcb  so  incessantly  occur  in  these  heedless  altacli- 
naents.  His  rank  in  life— the  prejudices  of  tilled  con- 
nemioos — his  dependence  upon  a  proud  and  unyielding 
latber — all  forbad  him  to  think  of  matrimony  : — but 
whm  be  looked  down  upon  this  innocent  being,  so 
leader  and  confiding,  there  was  a  purity  in  her  man- 
neif,  a  blamelessness  in  her  life,  and  a  beseeching 
modesty  in  her  looks,  thai  awed  down  every  Ucenlious 
In  vain  did  he  trj'  to  fortify  hunself  by  a 
1  heartless  examples  of  men  of  fashion ;  and 
ttt  cliill  the  glow  of  generous  sentiment,  with  that 
oold  derisive  levity  with  which  he  had  heard  them 
talk  of  female  virtue :  whenever  he  came  into  her 


presence,  she  was  still  surrounded  by  that  mysterious 
but  unpassive  charm  of  vii^gin  purity,  in  whose  hal- 
lowed q>here  no  guilty  thought  can  live. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  orders  for  the  regiment  to 
repair  to  the  continent  completed  tlie  confusion  of  his 
mmd.  He  remained  for  a  short  lime  in  a  stale  of  the 
most  painful  irresolution;  he  hesitated  to  communi- 
cate Ihe  tidings,  until  the  day  for  marching  was  at 
band;  when  he  gave  her  the  intelligence  in  the  course 
of  an  evening  ramble. 

The  idea  of  parting  had  never  before  occurred  to 
her.  It  broke  in  at  once  upon  her  dream  of  felicity; 
she  looked  upon  it  as  a  sudden  and  insurmountable 
evil,  and  wept  with  Uie  gaileless  simplicity  of  a  child. 
Ue  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  the  tears  from 
her  soft  cheek ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  a  repulse,  for 
there  are  moments  of  mingled  sorrow  and  tenderness, 
which  hallow  the  caresses  of  affection.  He  was  na- 
turally impetuous;  and  the  sight  of  beauty,  appa- 
renUy  yielding  in  his  arms,  the  confidence  of  his 
power  over  her,  and  the  dread  of  losing  her  for  ever, 
all  conspired  to  overwhelm  his  heller  feeUngs— he 
ventured  to  propose  that  she  should  leave  her  home, 
and  he  the  companion  of  his  forttmes. 

He  was  quite  a  novice  in  seduction,  and  blushed 
and  faltered  at  his  own  baseness;  but  so  innocent  of 
mind  was  his  intended  victim,  that  she  was  at  first  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  his  meaning;  and  why  she 
should  leave  her  native  village,  and  the  bumble  roof 
of  her  parents.  When  at  last  the  nature  of  bb  pro- 
posal flashed  upon  her  pure  mind,  the  effect  was 
withering.  She  did  not  weep — she  did  not  break 
forth  into  reproach — she  said  not  a  word — hut  she 
shrunk  back  aghast  as  from  a  viper ;  gave  him  a  look 
of  anguish  that  pierced  to  his  very  soul ;  and,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  agony,  fled,  as  if  for  refuge,  to  her 
father's  cottage. 

The  officer  retired,  confounded,  humiliated,  and 
repentant.  It  is  uncertain  what  might  have  been  the 
result  of  the  conflict  of  his  feelings,  had  not  his 
tlioughts  l)een  diverted  by  the  bustle  of  departure. 
New  scenes,  new  pleasures,  and  new  companions, 
soon  dissipated  his  self-reproach,  and  stifled  Ids  ten- 
derness ;  yet,  amidst  tlie  stir  of  camps,  the  revelries 
of  garrisons,  the  array  of  armies,  and  even  the  din  of 
battles,  his  thoughts  would  sometimes  steal  back  to 
the  scenes  of  rural  quiet  and  village  simplicily — the 
white  collage— tlie  footpath  along  the  silver  brook  and 
up  the  hawthorn  hedge,  and  the  little  village  maid 
loitering  along  it,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  listening  to 
him  with  eyes  beaming  with  unconscious  afleciion. 

The  shock  which  the  poor  girl  bad  received,  in  the 
destruction  of  all  her  ideal  world,  had  indeed  been 
cruel.  Faintings  and  hysterics  had  at  first  shaken  her 
tender  frame,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  settled  and 
pining  melancholy.  She  bad  beheld  from  her  win- 
dow the  march  of  the  departing  troops.  She  had  seen 
her  faithless  lover  born  off,  as  if  in  triumph,  amidst 
the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  the  pomp  of  arms . 
She  strained  alast  aching  gaze  after  him,  as  Ihemorn- 
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ing  san  glittered  about  his  figure,  and  his  plume 
waved  in  the  breeze;  he  passed  away  like  a  bright 
vision  from  her  sight,  and  left  her  all  in  darkness. 

It  would  be  trite  to  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  her 
after  story.  It  was,  like  other  tales  of  love,  melan- 
choly. She  avoided  society,  and  wandered  out  alone 
in  the  walks  she  had  most  frequented  with  her  luver. 
She  sought,  like  the  stricken  deer,  to  weep  in  silence 
and  loneliness,  and  brood  over  the  barbed  sorrow 
that  rankled  in  her  soul.  Sometimes  she  would  be 
seen  late  of  an  evening  silting  in  the  porch  of  Ihe  vil- 
lage church ;  and  the  milkmaids,  returning  from  the 
fields,  would  now  and  then  overhear  her  singing 
some  plaintive  dllly  in  the  hawthorn  walk.  She  be- 
came fervent  in  her  devotions  at  church ;  and  as  the 
old  people  saw  her  approach,  so  wasted  away,  yet 
with  a  hectic  bloom,  and  lliat  hallowed  air  which 
melancholy  diffuses  round  the  form,  they  would  make 
way  for  her,  as  for  something  spiritual,  and,  looking 
after  her,  would  shake  their  heads  in  gloomy  fore- 
boding. 

She  felt  a  conviction  that  she  was  hastening  to  the 
tomb,  but  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  place  of  rest.  The 
silver  cord  (hat  liad  bound  her  (o  existence  was  loosed, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  pleasure  under  the 
snn.  If  ever  her  gentle  bosom  had  entertained  re- 
sentment against  her  lover,  it  was  extingnisbed. 
She  was  incapable  of  angry  passions ;  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  saddened  tenderness,  she  penned  him  a  fare- 
well letter.  It  wascouclied  in  the  simplest  language, 
but  touching  from  its  very  simplicity.  She  told  him 
that  she  was  dying,  and  did  not  conceal  from  him 
that  his  conduct  was  the  cause.  She  even  depicted 
the  suflerings  which  she  had  experienced ;  but  con- 
cluded with  saying,  that  she  could  not  die  in  peace, 
until  she  had  sent  him  her  forgiveness  and  her  bless- 
ing. 

By  degrees  her  strength  declined,  that  she  could 
no  longer  leave  the  collage.  She  coold  only  totter  to 
the  window,  where,  propped  up  in  her  dtair,  it  was 
her  enjoyment  to  sit  all  day  and  look  out  upon  the 
landscape.  Still  she  uttered  no  complaint,  nor  im- 
parted to  any  one  the  malady  that  was  preying  on 
her  heart.  She  never  even  mentioned  her  lover's 
name;  but  would  lay  her  head  on  her  mother's  bo- 
som and  weep  in  silence.  Her  poor  parents  htmg, 
in  mute  anxiety,  over  this  fading  blossom  of  their 
hopes,  still  flattering  themselves  that  it  might  again 
revive  to  freshness,  and  that  the  bright  onearthly 
bloom  which  sometimes  flushed  her  cheek  might  be 
the  promise  of  returning  health. 

In  tills  way  she  was  seated  between  them  one 
Sunday  afternoon;  her  hands  were  clasped  in  theirs, 
the  lattice  was  thrown  open,  and  the  soft  air  that 
stole  in  brought  with  it  the  fragrance  of  the  cluster- 
ing honeysuckle  which  her  own  hands  had  trained 
round  the  window. 

Her  bther  had  just  been  reading  a  chapter  in  Ihe 
Bible  :  it  spoke  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  thuigs,  and 
of  the  joys  of  heaven  :  it  seemed  to  have  diffused 


comfort  and  serenity  thnmgh  her  bosom.  Her  eye 
was  fixed  on  the  distant  village  church ;  Ihe  bell  IuhI 
tolled  for  the  evening  service;  the  last  villager  was 
lagging  into  the  porch,  and  every  tiling  had  sunk 
into  that  hallowed  stillness  peculiar  to  the  day  of 
rest.  Her  parents  were  gazing  on  her  with  yearn- 
ing hearts.  Sickness  and  sorrow,  which  pass  so 
roughly  over  some  faces,  had  given  to  hers  the  ex- 
pression of  a  seraph's.  A  tear  trembled  in  her  soft 
blue  eye.— Was  site  thinking  of  her  faithless  lover? 
—or  were  her  tlionghls  wandering  to  that  distant 
churchyard,  into  whose  bosom  she  might  soon  be  ga- 
thered? 

Suddenly  the  clang  of  hoofs  was  heard — a  horse- 
man galloped  tft  the  cottage— he  dismounted  before 
the  window— the  poor  gu-l  gave  a  Clint  exclamation, 
and  sunk  back  in  her  chair  :  it  was  her  repentant 
lover .'  He  rushed  into  Ihe  house,  and  flew  to  chup 
her  to  his  bosom;  but  her  wasted  form— her  deatit- 
iike  countenance — so  wan,  yet  so  lovely  in  its  desola- 
tion,— smote  him  to  the  soul,  and  he  threw  himself 
in  an  agony  at  her  feet.  She  was  too  foint  to  lise— 
she  attempted  to  extend  her  trembling  hand — her 
lips  moved  as  if  she  spoke,  but  no  word  was  artico- 
laled — she  looked  down  upon  him  with  a  smile  of 
unntterable  tenderness,— and  closed  her  eyes  for 
ever! 

Such  are  the  particulars  which  I  gathered  of  this 
village  story.  Tliey  are  but  scanty,  and  I  am  con- 
scious have  little  novelty  to  recommend  them.  In 
the  present  rage,  also,  for  slrai^  incident  and  high- 
seasoned  narrative,  tliey  may  appear  Irite  and  inai- 
gniflcant,  but  they  interested  mes(h)ngly  at  the  time; 
and,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  affecting  ceremony 
which  I  had  just  wilnessed,  left  a  deeper  impressioa 
on  my  mind  than  many  circumstances  of  a  more  strik- 
ing nature.  I  have  passed  through  the  place  since, 
and  visited  thechurdi again,  from  a  better  motive  than 
mere  curiosity.  It  was  a  wintry  evening;  the  trees 
were  stripped  of  their  foliage ,  the  churchyard  looked 
naked  and  mournful,  and  the  wind  rustled  coldly 
through  the  dry  grass.  Evergreens,  however,  iiad 
been  planted  about  the  grave  of  the  village  favourite, 
and  osiers  were  bent  over  it  to  keep  the  turf  un- 
mjured. 

The  church-door  was  open,  and  I  stepped  in.  There 
himg  the  ehaplet  of  flowers  and  the  gloves,  as  on  the 
day  of  tlie  funeral  :  the  flowers  were  withered,  it  is 
true,  but  care  seemed  to  have  been  taken  that  no  dost 
should  soil  tlieir  wliiteness.  I  have  seen  many  mo- 
numents, where  art  has  exhausted  its  powers,  to 
awaken  Ihe  sympathy  of  the  spectator;  bat  I  have  met 
with  none  that  spoke  more  touchingly  to  my  heart, 
than  this  simple  but  delicate  memento  of  departed 
innocence. 
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This  day  dame  Natate  Mem'd  io  lore. 
The  liuljr  sap  began  to  move, 
Fresh  joice  did  stir  th'  emb^cihg  vines, 
And  birds  had  drawn  Ihcir  valentines. 
The  Jealous  trout  that  low  did  lie, 
Bose  at  a  weU.dissenibled  (lie. 
There  stood  my  friend,  with  patient  skill. 
Attending  of  lus  trembling  quill. 

Sl«  H.  WOTTOR. 

It  is  said  that  many  an  unlucky  urchin  is  induced 
to  ran  away  from  liis  family,  and  i>etake  himself  lo  a 
seaEiring  life,  from  reading  the  history  of  Robinson 
Crosoe;  and  I  suspect  that,  in  like  manner,  many  of 
those  worthy  gentlemen,  who  are  given  lo  haunt  the 
sides  of  pastoral  streams  with  angle  rods  in  hand, 
may  trace  the  origin  of  their  passion  to  the  seductive 
pages  of  honest  Izaak  Walton.  I  recollect  studying 
his  "Complete  Angler"  several  years  since,  in  com- 
pany with  a  knot  of  friends  in  America,  and  more* 
over  that  we  were  all  completely  bitten  with  Uie 
anting  oiania.  It  was  early  in  the  year;  but  as 
80OU  as  the  weather  was  auspicious,  and  that  the 
spring  began  lo  melt  mto  the  verge  of  summer,  we 
took  rod  in  hand  and  sallied  into  the  country,  as  stark 
mad  as  was  ever  Don  Quixote  from  reading  books  of 
chivalry. 

One  of  our  party  had  equalled  the  Don  in  the 
folnecs  of  his  equipments :  being  attired  cap-a-pi^ 
tar  the  enterprize.  He  wore  a  broad-skirted  fustian 
ooat,  perplexed  with  half  a  hundred  pockets;  a  pair 
of  stoat  shoes,  and  leathern  gaiters,  a  basket  slung 
on  one  side  for  fish;  a  patent  rod,  a  landing  net,  and 
a  score  of  other  inconveniences,  only  to  be  found  in 
the  trne  angter's  armoury.  Thus  harnessed  for  the 
field,  he  was  as  great  a  matter  of  stare  and  wonder- 
ment among  the  country  folk,  who  had  never  seen  a 
regular  angler,  as  was  the  steel-clad  hero  of  La 
Mancba  among  (he  goattierds  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

Our  lirst  essay  was  along  a  mountain  brook,  among 
the  highlands  of  the  Hudson;  a  most  unfortunate 
jdMX  for  the  execution  of  those  piscatory  ladies  which 
had  been  invented  along  the  velvet  margins  of  quiet 
English  rivuleis.  It  was  one  of  those  wild  streams 
that  larish,  among  our  romantic  solitudes,  unheeded 
beauties,  enough  to  fill  the  sketch  book  of  a  hunter 
of  the  picturesque.  Sometimes  it  would  leap  down 
rodky  shelves,  making  small  cascades,  over  which  Uie 
trees  threw  their  broad  balancing  sprays,  and  long 
nameless  weeds  hung  in  fringes  from  the  imiiending 
iMBks,  dripping  with  diamond  drops.  Sometimes  it 
-woaM  brawl  and  fret  along  a  ravine  in  the  matted 
abHle  of  a  forest,  filling  it  with  murmurs,  and,  after 
this  termagant  career,  would  steal  forth  into  open 
day  with  the  most  placid  demure  face  imaginable;  as 
I  bare  seen  some  pestilent  shrew  of  a  housewife, 
after  filling  her  home  with  uproar  and  ill-humour, 
i  dimpling  out  of  doors,  swimming  and  courtsey- 

%,  and  souling  upon  all  the  world. 


How  smoothly  would  Ihis  vagrant  brook  glide,  at 
such  times,  through  some  bosom  of  green  meadow- 
land  among  the  mountains;  where  the  quiet  was 
only  interrnpted  by  the  occasional  tiidcling  of  a  bell 
from  the  lazy  cattle  among  the  clover,  or  the  sound 
of  a  woodcutter's  axe  from  the  neighbouring  forest! 

For  my  part,  I  was  always  a  bungler  at  all  kinds 
of  sport  Ihat  required  either  patience  or  adroitness, 
and  had  not  angled  above  half  an  hour  before  I  had 
completely  "  satisfied  the  sentiment,"  and  convinced 
myself  of  the  truth  of  Izaak  Walton's  opinion,  that 
angling  is  something  like  i)oetry — a  man  mnst  be 
born  tn  it.  I  hooked  myself  instead  of  the  fish ; 
tangled  my  line  in  every  tree;  lost  my  bait;  broke 
my  rod;  until  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and 
passed  tlie  day  under  (he  trees,  reading  old  Izaak ; 
satisfied  that  it  was  his  fascinating  v«n  of  honest  sim- 
plicity and  rural  feeling  that  had  bewitched  me,  and 
not  the  passion  for  angling.  My  companions,  how- 
ever, were  more  persevering  in  their  delusion.  I 
have  (hem  at  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  stealing 
along  the  border  of  the  brook,  where  it  lay  open  to 
the  day,  or  was  merely  fringed  by  shrubs  and  bushes. 
I  see  the  bittern  rising  wilh  hollow  scream  as  they 
break  in  upon  hb  rarely-invaded  haunt;  the  king- 
fisher watching  them  suspiciously  from  his  dry  tree 
that  overhangs  the  deep  black  mill-pond,  in  the  gorge 
of  the  hills;  the  tortoise  letting  himself  slip  sideways 
from  off  the  stone  or  log  on  which  he  is  sunning  him- 
self; and  the  panic-struck  frog  plumping  in  headlong 
as  they  approach,  and  spreading  an  alarm  throughout 
(he  watery  world  around. 

I  recollect  also,  that,  after  toiling  and  watcliing 
and  creeping  about  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  with 
scarcely  any  success,  in  spite  of  all  our  admirable 
apparatus,  a  lubberly  couiilry  urchin  came  down 
from  the  hills  with  a  rod  made  from  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  a  few  yards  of  twine,  and,  as  Heaven  shall  help 
me!  I  believe,  a  crooked  pin  for  a  hook,  baited  witli 
a  vile  earth-worm— and  in  half  an  hour  caught  more 
fish  than  we  had  nibbles  throughout  the  day ! 

But,  above  all,  I  recollect  the  "good,  honest, 
wholesome,  hungrj-"  repast,  which  we  made  under 
a  beech-tree,  just  by  a  spring  of  pure  sweet  water 
that  stole  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill;  and  how,  when 
it  was  over,  one  of  the  party  read  old  Izaak  Walton's 
scene  with  the  milkmaid,  whUe  I  lay  on  the  grass 
and  built  castles  in  a  bright  pile  of  clouds,  until  I  fell 
asleep.  All  this  may  appear  like  mere  egotism;  yet 
I  cannot  refrain  from  uUering  these  recollections, 
which  are  passing  like  a  strain  of  music  over  my  mind, 
and  have  bieen  called  up  by  an  agreeable  scene  which 
I  witnessed  not  long  since. 

In  a  morning's  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  Alun, 
a  beauliful  lidle  stream  which  flows  down  from  the 
Welsh  hills  and  throws  itself  into  the  Dee,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  grotip  sealed  on  the  margin. 
On  approaching,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  a  veteran 
angler  and  two  rustic  disciples.  The  former  was  an  old 
fellow  with  a  wooden  leg,  with  clothes  very  much  but 
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very  carefully  patched,  betokening  poverty,  honestly 
come  by,  and  decently  maintained.  His  face  boi-e 
the  marks  of  former  sloi-ms,  bnt  present  fair  weather; 
its  furrows  had  been  worn  into  an  habitual  smile; 
his  iron-grey  locks  bung  about  hLs  ears,  and  he  had 
altogether  the  good-bumonred  air  of  a  constitutional 
philosopher  who  was  disposed  to  take  the  world  as  it 
went.  One  of  his  companions  was  a  ra^ed  wight, 
with  the  skidking  look  of  an  arrant  poacher,  and  I'll 
warrant  could  And  bis  way  to  any  gentleman's  fish- 
pond in  the  neigbbourbood  in  tlie  darkest  night.  The 
other  was  a  tall,  awkward,  country  lad,  with  a  loung- 
ing gait,  and  apparently  somewhat  of  a  rustic  beau. 
The  old  man  was  busy  in  examining  the  maw  of  a 
trout  which  he  had  just  killed,  to  discover  by  its 
contents  what  msects  were  seasonable  for  bait;  and 
was  lecturing  en  the  subject  to  bis  companions,  who 
appeared  to  listen  with  infinite  deference.  I  have  a 
kind  feeling  towards  all  "brothers  of  the  angle," 
ever  since  I  read  Izaak  Walton.  They  are  men,  be 
affirms,  of  a  "mild,  sweet,  and  peaceable  spirit;" 
and  my  esteem  for  them  has  been  increased  since  I 
met  with  an  old  "  Tretyse  of  fishmg  witli  the  Angle," 
In  which  are  set  forth  many  of  the  maxims  of  their 
inoffensive  fraternity.  "  Take  good  hede,"  sayeth 
this  lionest  little  tretyse,  "  that  in  going  about  your 
disportes  ye  open  no  man's  gates  but  that  ye  shet 
them  again.  Also  ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayd  crafty 
disport  for  no  covetousness  to  tlie  encreasing  and 
sparing  of  your  money  only,  but  principally  for  your 
solace,  and  to  cause  the  hellh  of  your  body  and  spe- 
cyally  of  your  soule'." 

I  tbought  that  I  could  perceive  in  the  veteran  angler 
before  me  an  exemplification  of  what  I  had  read ;  and 
there  was  a  cheerful  contentedness  in  hb  looks  that 
quite  drew  me  towards  him.  I  could  not  but  re- 
mark the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  stumped  from 
one  part  of  the  brook  to  another ;  waving  his  rod  in 
the  air,  to  keep  the  line  from  dragging  on  the  ground, 
or  catching  among  the  bushes;  and  the  adroitness 
with  which  he  would  throw  his  fly  to  any  particular 
place;  sometimes  skinmiing  it  lightly  along  a  little 
rapid;  sometimes  casting  it  into  one  of  those  dark 
holes  made  by  a  twisted  root  or  overhanging  bank, 
in  which  the  large  trout  are  apt  to  lurk.  In  the  mean 
while,  he  was  gi\ing  instructions  to  his  two  disciples ; 
showing  them  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
handle  their  rods,  fix  their  flies,  and  play  them  along 
the  surface  of  the  stream.  The  scene  broni^t  to 
my  mind  the  instructions  of  tlie  sage  Piscator  to  his 
scholar.  The  country  around  was  of  that  pastoral 
kind  which  Walton  is  fond  of  describing.    It  was  a 

•  From  tlite  same  treatiie ,  it  would  appear  that  angliDg  is  a  more 
industrious  and  devout  employment  than  it  Is  generally  consider- 
ed.—"For  when  ye  purpose  to  go  on  your  dispones  in  flsliyngc 
ye  will  not  desyre  greatlye  many  persons  with  you,  which  might 
let  you  o(  your  game.  And  that  ye  may  serve  God  dcvontly  in 
siyingc  eflectually  your  customable  prayers.  And  thus  doying, 
yo  shall  eschew  and  also  avoyde  many  vices,  as  ydclnes,  which  is 
Itrincipall  cause  to  iitduce  man  to  many  other  vice*,  as  it  is  right 
well  known." 


part  of  the  great  plain  of  Cheshire,  dose  by  the  beau- 
tiful vale  of  Gessford,  and  just  where  the  inferior 
Welsh  hills  begin  to  swell  up  from  among  fresh- 
smelling  meadows.  The  day,  too,  like  that  recorded 
in  his  work,  was  mild  and  sunshiny,  with  now  and 
then  a  soft-dropping  shower,  that  sowed  the  whole 
earth  with  diamonds. 

I  soon  fell  into  conversation  with  the  old  angler, 
and  was  so  much  entertained  that,  nnder  pretext  of 
receiving  instructions  in  his  art,  I  kept  company  with 
him  almost  the  whole  day ;  wandering  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream ,  and  listening  to  his  talk .  He  was  very 
communicative,  having  all  the  easy  garrulity  of  cheer- 
ful old  age;  and  I  fancy  was  a  little  flattered  by  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  piscatory  lore; 
for  who  does  not  like  now  and  then  to  play  the  sage  ? 

He  had  been  much  of  a  rambler  in  his  day,  and 
had  passed  some  years  of  his  youth  in  America,  par- 
ticularly in  Savannah,  where  he  had  entered  into 
trade  and  had  been  ruined  by  the  indiscretion  of  a 
partner.  He  had  afterwards  experienced  many  ops 
and  downs  in  life,  until  he  got  into  the  navy,  where 
his  leg  was  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  at  the 
battle  oF  Camperdown.  This  was  the  only  stroke  of 
real  good  fortune  he  had  ever  experienced,  for  it  got 
him  a  pension,  which,  together  with  some  small  pa- 
ternal property,  brought  him  in  a  revenue  of  nearly 
forty  pounds.  On  this  he  retired  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, where  he  lived  quietly  and  independently,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  "  noble  art 
of  angling." 

I  found  that  he  had  read  Izaak  Walton  attentively, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  imbibed  all  his  simple  frank- 
ness and  prevalent  good  humour.  Though  he  had 
been  sorely  buffeted  about  tlie  world,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  world,  in  itself,  was  good  and  beantifal. 
Though  he  had  been  as  roughly  used  in  different 
countries  as  a  poor  sheep  that  is  fleeced  by  every 
hedge  and  thicket,  yet  he  spoke  of  every  nation  with 
candour  and  kindness,  appearing  to  look  only  on  the 
good  side  of  tilings :  and,  above  all,  he  was  almost 
the  only  man  I  had  ever  met  with  who  had  been  an 
unfortunate  adventurer  in  America,  and  bad  honesty 
and  magnanimity  enough  to  take  the  fault  to  his  own 
door,  and  not  to  curse  the  country.  The  lad  that 
was  receiving  his  instructions,  I  learnt,  was  the  son 
and  heir  apparent  of  a  fat  old  widow  who  kept  the 
village  inn,  and  of  course  a  youth  of  some  expecta- 
tion, and  much  courted  by  the  idle  gentleman-like 
personages  of  the  place.  In  taking  him  under  his 
care,  therefore,  tlie  old  man  had  probably  an  eye  to 
a  privileged  comer  in  the  tap-room,  and  an  occasional 
cup  of  cheerful  ale  free  of  expense. 

There  is  certainly  something  in  angling,  if  we  coald 
forget,  which  anglers  are  apt  to  do,  the  cruellies  and 
tortures  inflicted  on  worms  and  insects,  that  tends  to 
produce  a  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  a  pure  serenity  of 
mind.  As  the  En^isb  are  methodical  even  in  their 
recreations,  and  are  the  most  scientific  of  sportsmen, 
it  has  been  reduced  among  Ihem  to  perfect  rule  and 
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sfsUm.  Indeed,  it  is  an  amusement  pecaliarly  adopt- 
ed lo  the  oiild  and  biglily-cultiTated  scenery  of  Eng- 
land, where  every  roughness  has  been  softened  away 
from  the  landscape.  It  is  delightful  to  saunter  along 
those  limpid  streams  which  wander,  like  veins  of  sil- 
ver, throngfa  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful  country ; 
leading  one  through  a  divernty  of  small  home  scenery ; 
NOKtimes  winding  through  ornamented  grounds; 
sometimes  brimmiog  along  through  rich  pastnrage, 
where  the  fresli  green  is  mingled  with  sweet-smelling 
Bowers;  sometimes  venturing  in  sight  of  villages  and 
bamlels,  and  then  running  capriciously  away  into 
Aady  retiretaenu.  The  sweetness  and  serenity  of 
nature,  and  the  quiet  watchfulness  of  the  sport,  gra- 
dnally  bring  on  pleasant  fits  of  musing;  which  are 
now  and  then  agreeably  interrupted  by  the  song  of  a 
bird,  the  distant  whistle  of  the  peasant,  or  perhaps 
the  vagary  of  some  fish,  leaping  out  of  the  still  water, 
and  skimming  transiently  about  its  glassy  surface. 
*'  When  I  would  beget  content,"  says  Izaak  Walton, 
"and  inerease  confidence  in  the  power  and  wisdom 
and  providence  of  Ahnighty  God,  I  will  walk  the 
meadows  by  some  gliding  stream,  and  there  contem- 
plate the  lilies  that  take  no  care,  and  those  very  many 
other  little  living  creatures  that  are  not  only  created, 
bat  fed  (man  knows  not  how)  by  the  goodness  of  the 
God  of  nature ;  and  therefbre  trust  in  him." 

I  cannot  forbear  to  give  anot]ier  quotation  from  one 
o(ttio(eandentchi|m{Nons  of  angling,  which  breathes 
the  same  innocent  and  happy  spirit : 

Let  me  live  hannlenljr,  and  near  tlie  brink 

Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling-place. 
Wtere  I  may  see  my  quiU.  or  cork,  down  sink, 

With  eager  bite  otpike,  or  Ueak,  or  dace ; 
And  on  the  vrorld  and  my  Creator  think : 

Whilst  (ome  men  strive  ill-gotten  goods  t'  embrace ; 
And  others  spend  their  time  in  base  excess 

Of  wine,  or  worse,  in  war,  or  wantonness. 
Let  them  that  will,  these  pastimes  still  pursue. 

And  on  such  pleasing  bncies  feed  their  fill ; 
Sol  the  fiekls  and  meadows  green  may  view. 

And  daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will, 
Among  the  daisies  and  the  violets  blue, 

Bed  hyacinth  and  yelliiw  dailbdil.  < 

On  parting  with  the  old  angler  I  inquired  after  his 
fim  of  abode^  and  happening  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bowfaood  of  the  village  a  few  evenings  afterwards,  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  seek  him  out.  I  found  him  liv- 
ng  hi  a  small  cottage,  containing  only  one  room,  but 

*  perfect  curiosity  in  its  method  and  arrangement. 
H  wag  on  the  skirt  of  the  village,  on  a  green  batik, 

*  fittle  back  from  the  road,  with  a  small  garden  in 
frntt,  stocked  with  kitchen  herbs,  and  adorned  with 

*  few  flowers.  The  whole  front  of  the  cottage  was 
•vemm  with  a  honeysuckle.  On  the  top  was  a  sliip 
iir  a  weatliercock.    The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  a 

'       indy  nautical  style,  his  ideas  of  comfort  and  conve- 
I      oieaee  having  been  acquired  on  the  birth-deck  of  a 

fmn-of-war.  A  hammock  was  slung  from  the  ceil- 
ag,  viudb,  in  the  day-time,  was  lashed  up  so  as  to 

•  J.  Davors. 


take  but  little  room.  From  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
hang  a  model  of  a  ship,  of  his  own  workmanship. 
Two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  large  sea  chest, 
formed  the  principal  moveables.  About  the  wall 
were  stuck  up  naval  ballads,  such  as  Admiral  Ho- 
sier's Ghost,  All  in  the  Downs,  and  Tom  Bowling, 
intermingled  with  pictures  of  sea-fights,  among  which 
the  battle  of  Camperdown  held  a  distinguished  place. 
The  mantel-piece  was  decorated  with  sea-shells; 
over  which  hung  a  quadrant,  flanked  by  two  wood- 
cuU  of  most  bitter-looking  naval  commanders.  His 
implemenls  for  angling  were  carefully  disposed  on 
nails  and  hooks,  about  the  room.  On  a  shelf  was  ar- 
ranged his  library,  containing  a  work  on  angling, 
much  worn,  a  Bible  covered  with  canvass,  an  old  vo- 
lume or  two  of  voyages,  a  nautical  almanac,  and  a 
book  of  songs. 

His  fiimily  conastedof  a  large  black  cat  with  one 
eye,  and  a  parrot  which  he  had  caught  and  tamed, 
and  educated  himself,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
voyages;  and  which  uttered  a  variety  of  sea  phrases 
with  the  hoarse  brattling  tone  of  a  veteran  boatswain. 
The  establishment  reminded  me  of  that  of  the  renown- 
ed Robinson  Crusoe ;  it  was  kept  in  neat  order,  every 
thing  being  "stowed  away"  with  llie  regularity  of  a 
ship  of  war  :  and  he  informed  me  that  he  "scoured 
the  deck  every  morning,  and  swept  it  between 
meals." 

I  found  him  seated  on  a  bench  before  the  door, 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  soft  evening  sunshine.  His 
cat  was  purring  soberly  on  the  threshold,  and  his 
parrot  describing  some  strange  evolulions  in  an  iron 
ring  that  swung  m  the  centre  of  his  cage.  He  had 
been  angling  all  day,  and  gave  me  a  history  of  his 
sport  with  as  much  minuteness  a.s  a  general  would 
talk  over  a  campaign;  being  particularly  animated  in 
relating  the  maimer  in  which  he  had  taken  a  large 
trout,  which  had  completely  tasked  all  his  skill  and 
wariness,  and  which  he  bad  sent  as  a  trophy  to  mine 
hostess  of  the  inn. 

How  comforting  it  is  to  see  a  cheerful  and  content- 
ed old  age ;  and  to  behold  a  poor  fellow,  like  this,  af- 
ter being  tempest-tost  tlirongh  life,  safely  moored  in  a 
snug  and  quiet  harbour  in  the  evening  of  his  days ! 
His  happiness,  however,  sprang  from  within  himself, 
and  was  independent  of  external  circmnstances ;  for 
he  bad  that  ineihaustible  good-nature,  which  is  the 
most  precious  gift  of  Heaven;  spreading  itself  like  oil 
over  the  troubled  sea  of  thought,  and  keeping  the 
mind  smooth  and  ecinable  in  tlie  roughest  weather. 

On  inqniring  further  about  him,  I  learnt  that  he 
was  a  universal  favourite  in  the  village,  and  the  oracle 
of  the  tap-room;  where  he  delighted  the  rustics  with 
his  songs,  and,  like  Sinbad,  astonished  them  with  his 
stories  ofstrange  lands,  and  shipwrecks,  andsea-fighu. 
He  was  much  noticed  too  by  gentlemen  sportsmen  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  had  taught  several  of  them  the 
art  of  angling;  and  was  a  privileged  visitor  to  their 
kitcliens.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  quiet  antl 
inoffensive,  being  principally  passed  about  Ihe  neigh- 
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booring  streams,  when  the  weather  and  season  were 
fiivoarable;  and  at  other  times  be  employed  hinuself 
at  home,  preparing  his  lishing  taclde  for  tlie  next 
campaign,  or  manufacturing  rods,  nets,  and  flies  for 
bis  patrons  and  pupils  among  the  gentry. 

Ue  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church  on  Sundays, 
though  he  generally  fell  asleep  during  the  sennon. 
Ue  had  made  it  his  particular  request  that  when  he 
died  he  should  be  buried  in  a  green  spot,  which  he 
could  see  from  his  seat  in  church,  and  which  he  had 
marlied  out  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  liad  thought 
of  when  far  from  home  on  the  raging  sea,  in  danger 
of  being  food  for  the  flshes — it  was  the  spot  where  his 
father  and  mother  had  been  buried. 

I  have  done,  for  I  fear  that  my  reader  is  growing 
weary;  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  drawing  the  pic- 
ture of  litis  worthy ' '  brotlier  of  the  angle ; "  who  has 
made  me  more  than  ever  in  love  with  the  theory, 
though  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  adroit  in  the  practice 
of  his  art :  and  I  will  conclude  this  rambling  sketch  in 
the  words  of  honest  Izaak  Walton,  by  craving  tiie 
blessing  of  St  Peter's  master  upon  my  reader,  ''and 
upon  all  that  are  true  lovers  of  virtue;  and  dare  trust 
in  his  providence ;  and  be  quiet ;  and  go  a  angling." 


THE  LEGEND 
OF 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

(  rOl'ND  MONO  THE  PtPZRS  OF  TBB  LiTB  DIEDI^CK 
KKICUBBOCUEI.  ) 

A  pleasing  land  of  droway  head  it  was. 

Of  dreams  that  wave  berore  the  haltshuteye; 

And  of  gay  castle*,  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  4  sommer  sky. 

CaSTLB  OF  liUWLENCE. 

I.N  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious  coves  which 
indent  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  broad 
expansion  of  the  river  denominated  by  the  ancient 
Dutch  navigators  the  Tappaan  Zee,  and  where  they 
always  prudently  shortened  sail,  and  implored  the 
protection  of  St  Nicholas  when  they  crowed,  there 
lies  a  small  market-town  or  nual  port,  which  by 
some  is  called  Greensbnrgh,  bnt  which  is  moregene^ 
rally  and  properly  known  by  the  name  of  Tarry  Town. 
This  name  was  given,  we  are  told,  in  former  days, 
by  the  good  housewives  of  the  adjacent  country,  from 
the  inveterate  propensity  of  their  husbands  to  Imger 
about  the  village  tavern  on  market  days.  Be  that  qs 
it  may,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  merely  advert 
to  it,  for  tlie  sake  of  being  precise  and  authentic.  Not 
far  from  tliis  village,  perhaps  about  three  miles,  there 
is  a  little  valley,  or  rather  lap  of  land,  among  high 
hills,  which  is  one  of  the  quietest  places  in  tlie  whole 
world.  A  small  brook  glides  through  it,  with  just 
munnur  enough  to  lull  one  to  repose;  and  the  occa- 


sional whistle  of  a  qnail,  or  tapping  of  a  wood-peckec, 
is  almost  the  only  sound  that  ever  breaks  in  upon  the 
uniform  tranquillity. 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit 
in  squirrel-shooting  was  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut  trers 
that  shades  one  side  of  the  valley.  I  had  wandered 
into  it  at  noon-time,  when  all  nature  is  peculiarly- 
quiet,  and  was  started  by  the  roar  of  my  own  gun,  as 
it  broke  the  sabbath  stillness  around,  and  was  pro- 
longed and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes.  If 
ever  I  should  wish  for  a  retreat,  whither  I  might 
steal  from  the  world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream 
quietly  away  the  remnant  of  a  troubled  life,  I  know 
of  none  more  promising  tlian  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  descend- 
ants from  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  this  seques- 
tered glen  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Slbepv  Hollow,  and  its  rustic  lads  are  called  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the  neighbouring 
country.  A  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang 
over  tlie  land,  and  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere. 
Some  say  that  the  place  was  bewitched  by  a  hi^ 
German  doctor,  during  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment ;  others  that  an  old  Indian  chief,  the  prophet 
or  wizard  of  his  tribe,  held  his  powwows  there  before 
the  country  was  discovered  by  Master  Hendrick 
Hudson.  Certain  it  is,  the  place  still  continues  under 
the  sway  of  some  wilciiing  power,  that  holds  a  spell 
over  the  minds  of  the  good  people,  causing  them  to 
walk  in  a  continual  reverie.  They  are  given  to  all 
kinds  of  marvellous  beliefs;  are  subject  to  trances  and 
visions;  and  frequently  see  strange  sights,  and  hear 
music  and  voices  in  the  air.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood abounds  with  local  tales,  haunted  spots,  and 
twilight  siiperslilions;  stars  shoot  and  meteors  glare 
oflener  across  the  valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  nightmare,  with  her  whole  nine- 
fold, seems  to  make  it  the  favotu-ite  scene  of  her 
gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haunts  this  en- 
chanted region,  and  seems  to  be  commander  in  chief 
of  ail  the  powers  of  the  air,  is  the  apparition  of  a  fi- 
gure on  horseback  without  a  head.  It  is  said  by  some 
to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper,  whose  head  had 
been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  some  name- 
less battle  during  the  revolutionary  war;  and  who 
is  ever  and  anon  seen  by  the  country  folk,  hurrying 
along  in  the  gloom  of  night,  as  if  on  the  wings  oflhe 
wind.  His  haunts  are  not  conflned  to  the  valley,  but 
extend  at  times  to  the  adjacent  roads,  and  especially 
lo  the  vicinity  of  a  church  that  is  at  no  great  distance. 
Indeed,  certain  of  the  most  authentic  historians  of  those 
parts,  who  have  been  careful  in  collecting  and  collating 
the  floating  ractsconcerningthisspectre,  allege  that  the 
body  ufthe  trooper,  having  been  buried  in  Ihe  churcb- 
yartl,  the  ghost  rides  forth  to  the  scene  of  battle  in 
nightly  quest  of  his  head;  and  that  the  rushing  speetl 
with  which  he  sometimes  passes  along  the  Hollow, 
like  a  midnight  blast,  is  owing  to  his  being  belated. 
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and  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  chnrcfayard  before 
day-break. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  this  legendary  sn- 
perstition,  vrhich  has  furnished  materials  for  many  a 
v3d  story  in  that  region  of  shadows ;  and  the  spectre 
is  known,  at  all  the  connlry  firesides,  by  the  name  of 
the  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  visionary  propensity  I 
have  mentioned  is  not  confined  to  the  native  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valley,  but  is  unconsciously  imbibed  by 
every  one  who  resides  there  for  a  time.  However 
wide  awake  they  may  have  been  before  they  entered 
that  sleepy  r^on,  they  are  sure,  in  a  little  thne,  to 
inhale  the  witching  influence  of  the  air,  and  begin  to 
grow  imaginative— to  dream  dreams,  and  see  appa- 
ritions. 

I  mention  thb  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible  laud; 
for  it  is  in  such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys,  found  here 
and  there  emiiosomed  in  the  great  state  of  New- 
York,  that  population,  manners,  and  customs,  remain 
fixed;  while  the  great  torrent  of  migration  and  im- 
provement, which  is  making  such  incessant  changes  in 
other  parts  of  this  restless  country,  sweeps  by  them 
UBobserred.  They  are  like  those  little  nooks  of  still 
water  which  border  a  rapid  stream ;  where  we  may 
see  the  straw  and  bubble  riding  quietly  at  anchor,  or 
skrnly  revolving  in  their  mimic  harbour,  undisturbed 
by  the  rush  of  the  passing  current.  Though  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  trod  the  drowsy  shades  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  yet  I  question  whether  I  should  not 
still  find  the  same  trees  and  the  same  families  vege- 
tating in  its  sheltered  bosom. 

In  this  by-place  of  nature,  there  abode,  in  a  remote 
period  of  American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty 
years  since,  a  worthy  wight  of  the  name  of  Ichabod 
Crane;  who  sojourned,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  tar- 
ried," in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  children  of  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of  Con- 
neciicnt;  a  state  which  supplies  the  Union  with  pio- 
neers for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and  sends 
forth  yearly  its  legions  of  frontier  woodmen  and  coun- 
try schoolmasters.  The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not 
inapidicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but  exceed- 
ingly lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and 
legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet 
that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole 
frame  most  loosely  hong  together.  His  head  was 
small,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  lai^  green 
giamy  eyes,  and.  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked 
like  a  weathercock,  (lerched  upon  his  spindle  neck,  to 
tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  stridipg 
along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his 
doUirs  bi^ng  and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might 
bare  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descend- 
ing npon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  elo|)ed  from 
a  eoni-field. 

Bb  school-house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large 
room,  rudely  constructed  of  logs;  the  windows  partly 
l^iaMd,  and  partly  patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy- 
It  was  most  ingeniously  secured  at  vacant 


hours,  by  a  withe  twisted  in  the  handle  of  tlie  door, 
and  stakes  set  against  the  window-shutters ;  so  that, 
though  a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would 
find  some  embarrassment  in  getting  out;  an  idea  most 
probably  borrowed  by  the  architect,  Yost  Van  Ilouten, 
from  the  mystery  of  an  eel-pot.  The  school-house 
stood  in  a  rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation,  just  at 
the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a  brook  running  close 
by,  and  a  formidable  birch-tree  growing  at  one  end 
of  it.  From  hence  the  low  murmur  of  his  pupils' 
voices,  conning  over  their  lessons,  might  be  heard  in 
a  drowsy  summer's  day,  like  the  hum  of  a  bee-hive; 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice 
of  the  master,  in  the  tone  of  menace  or  command ;  or, 
peradventnre,  hy  the  appalling  sound  of  the  birch, 
as  he  urged  some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery 
path  of  knowledge.  Truth  to  say,  he  was  a  conscien- 
tious man,  that  ever  bore  in  mind  the  golden 
maxim,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." — Icha- 
bod Crane's  scliolars  certainly  were  not  spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  cruel  potentates  of  the  school,  who 
joy  in  the  smart  of  their  subjects;  on  the  contrary,  he 
administered  justice  with  discrimination  rather  than 
severity ;  taking  the  burthen  off  the  backs  of  the  weak, 
and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong.  Your  mere  puny 
stripling,  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the  rod, 
was  passed  by  with  indulgence;  but  the  claims  of 
justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double  portion  on 
some  little,  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch 
urchin,  who  skulked  and  swelled  and  grew  do^^d 
and  sullen  beneath  the  bircli.  All  this  he  called 
"  doing  his  duty  by  the  parents;"  and  he  never  in- 
flicted a  chastisement  without  following  it  by  the  as- 
surance, so  consolatory  to  the  smarting  urchin,  that 
"  he  would  remember  it  and  thank  him  for  it  the 
longest  day  he  had  to  live." 

When  school  hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the 
companion  and  playmate  of  the  larger  boys;  and  on 
holiday  afternoons  would  convoy  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  home,  who  happened  to  have  pretty  sisters,  or 
good  housewives  for  motliers,  noted  for  the  comfoils 
of  the  cupboard.  Indeed  it  behoved  him  to  keep  on' 
good  terms  with  his  pupils.  The  revenue  arising  from 
his  school  was  small,  and  would  have  been  scarcely 
sufficient  to  furnish  him  with  daily  bread,  for  he  was 
a  huge  feeder,  and,  though  lank,  had  the  dilating 
powers  of  an  Anaconda;  but  to  help  out  his  mainte- 
nance, he  was,  according  to  country  custom  in  those 
parts,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  farm- 
ers, whose  children  he  instructed.  With  these  he 
lived  successively  a  week  at  a  time;  thus  going  the 
rounds  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  all  his  worldly  ef- 
fects tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 

That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  tlie 
purses  of  his  rustic  patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider 
the  costs  of  schooling  a  grievous  burthen,  and  school- 
masters as  mere  drones,  he  had  various  ways  of  ren- 
dering hiuLself  both  usehil  and  agreeable.  He  assisted 
the  fanners  occasionally  in  the  lighter  labours  of  their 
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f^rins ;  helped  to  make  hay ;  mended  (he  fences;  took 
the  horses  to  water;  drove  the  cows  from  pasture; 
and  cot  wood  for  the  winter  flre.  He  laid  aside,  too, 
all  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  sway  with  which 
he  lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the  school,  and  be- 
came wonderfully  gentle  and  ingratiating.  He  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  mothers,  by  pelting  the  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  youngest ;  and  like  the  lion  bold, 
which  whilome  so  magnanimously  the  lamb  did  hold, 
he  would  sit  with  a  child  on  one  knee,  and  rock  a 
cradle  with  his  foot  for  whole  hours  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  sing- 
ing-master of  the  neighbourhood,  and  picked  up  many 
bright  shillings  by  instructing  the  young  folks  in 
psalmody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to  him, 
on  Sundays,  to  take  his  station  in  ft-ont  of  the  church 
gallery,  with  a  band  of  chosen  singers;  where,  in  his 
own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the  palm  from 
the  parson.  Certain  it  is,  his  voice  resounded  far 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation;  and  there  are 
peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in  that  church,  and 
which  may  even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sunday  morn- 
ing, which  are  said  to  be  legitimately  descended  from 
the  nose  of  Ichabod  Crane.  Thus,  by  divers  little' 
makeshifts,  in  that  ingenious  way  which  is  commonly 
denominated  "  by  hook  and  by  crook,"  the  woithy 
pedagogue  got  on  tolerably  enough,  and  was  thought, 
by  all  who  understood  nothing  of  the  labour  of  head- 
work,  to  have  a  wonderful  easy  life  of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  flsmale  circle  of  a  niral  neighbour- 
hood ;  being  considered  a  kind  of  idle  gentleman-like 
personage,  of  vastly  superior  taste  and  accomplish- 
ments to  the  rough  country  swains,  and,  indeed,  in- 
ferior in  learning  only  to  the  parson.  His  appearance, 
therefore,  b  apt  to  occasion  some  little  stir  at  the 
tea-table  of  a  farm-house,  and  the  addition  of  a  super- 
numerary dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or,  perad- 
ventttre,  the  parade  of  a  silver  teapot.  Our  man  of 
letters,  therefore,  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  smiles 
of  all  the  country  damsels.  How  he  would  figure 
among  them  in  the  diurchyard,  between  services  on 
Sundays !  gathering  grapes  for  them  firom  the  wild 
vines  that  ovemm  the  surrounding  trees;  reciting 
for  tlieir  amusement  all  the  epitaphs  on  the  tomb- 
stones; or  sauntering,  with  a  whole  bevy  of  them, 
along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  mill-pond;  while 'the 
more  bashful  country  bumpkins  hung  sheepishly  back, 
envying  his  superior  elegance  and  address. 

From  his  half  itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of 
travelling  gazelle,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local 
gossip  from  house  to  house ;  so  that  his  appearance 
was  always  greeted  with  satisfaction.  He  was,  more- 
over, esteemed  by  the  women  as  a  man  of  great  eru- 
dition, for  he  had  read  several  books  quite  through, 
and  was  a  perfect  master  of  Cotton  Mather's  History 
of  New-England  Witchcraft,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
he  most  firmly  and  potently  believed. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewd- 


ness and  simple  credulity.  His  appetite  for  the  mar- 
vellous, and  hb  powers  of  digesting  it,  were  equally 
extraordinary;  and  both  had  been  increased  by  his 
residence  in  thb  spell-bound  region.  No  tale  was  too 
gross  or  monstrous  for  his  capacious  swallow.  It  was 
often  his  delight,  after  his  school  was  dismissed  in  the 
afternoon,  to  stretch  hunself  on  the  rich  bed  of  clover, 
bordering  the  little  brook  that  whimpered  by  his 
school-house,  and  there  con  over  old  Mather's  direful 
tales,  until  the  gathermg  dusk  of  the  evening  ntade 
the  printed  page  a  mere  mbt  before  hb  eyes.  Then, 
as  he  wended  hb  way,  by  swamp  and  stream  and 
awful  woodland,  to  the  farm-house  where  he  happen- 
ed to  be  quartered,  every  sound  of  nature,  at  that 
witchmg  hour,  fluttered  hb  excited  imagination :  the 
moan  of  the  whip-poor-will  ■  from  the  hill  side ;  the 
boding  cry  of  Uie  tree-toad,  that  harbinger  of  storm ; 
the  dreary  hoothig  of  the  screech-owl ;  or  the  sudden 
rustling  in  the  thicket  of  birds  frightened  from  their 
roost.  The  flre-flies,  too,  which  sparkled  most  vividly 
in  the  darkest  places,  now  and  then  startled  hhn,  as 
one  of  uncommon  brightness  wonld  stream  across  his 
path;  and  if,  by  chance,  a  huge  Uockliead  of  a  beetle 
came  winging  hb  blundering  flight  against  him,  the 
poor  varlet  was  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  struck  with  a  wdtch's  token.  His 
only  resource  on  such  occasions,  either  to  drown 
thought,  or  drive  away  evil  spirits,  was  losing  psalm 
tones; — and  the  good  people  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  as 
they  sat  by  their  doors  of  an  evening,  were  often  filled 
with  awe,  at  hearing  hb  nasal  melody,  "  in  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  floating  from  the  distant 
hill,  or  along  the  dusky  road. 

Another  of  hb  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was  to 
pass  long  winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch  wives, 
as  they  sat  spinning  by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of  apples 
roasting  and  sputtering  along  the  hearth,  and  listen 
to  their  marvellous  tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  and 
haunted  fields,  and  haunted  brooks,  and  haunted 
bridges,  and  haunted  houses,  and  particularly  of  the 
headless  horseman,  or  Galloping  Hessian  of  the  Hol- 
low, as  they  sometimes  called  him.  He  would  deliglit 
them  equally  by  hb  anecdotes  of  witchcraft,  and  of 
the  direful  omens  and  portentous  sights  and  sounds  in 
the  air,  %vhich  prevailed  in  the  earlier  times  of  Con- 
necticut; and  would  frighten  them  wofblly  with  spe- 
culations upon  comets  and  shooting  stars ;  and  with 
the  alarming  fact  that  the  world  did  absolutely  tarn 
round,  and  that  they  were  half  the  time  topsyturvy ! 

But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly 
cuddling  in  the  chimney  comer  of  a  chamber  that 
was  all  of  a  ruddy  glow  from  the  crackling  wood  fire, 
and  where,  of  course,  no  spectre  dared  to  show  its 
face,  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  terrors  of  his 
subsequent  walk  homewards.  What  fearful  shapes 
and  shadows  beset  hb  path  amidst  the  dim  and 
ghastly  glare  of  a  snowy  night!— With  what  wistful 

'  Tlic  whipfoor-will  is  a  bird  which  is  only  beard  at  uishl. 
It  receives  its  name  fironi  ils  nole,  which  i*  Ihouglil  to  resemble 
those  words. 
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i«A  did  he  eye  erery  trembling  ray  of  light  streaming 
across  the  \raste  fields  from  some  distant  window ! 
— How  often  was  he  appalled  by  some  shrub  covered 
with  snow,  which,  like  a  sheeted  spectre,  beset  his 
Tery  path ! — How  often  did  he  shrink  with  cardling 
awe  at  the  soand  of  his  own  steps  on  Uie  frosty  crust 
beneath  his  fbet;  and  dread  to  look  over  bis  shoulder, 
lest  be  should  bdiold  some  uncouth  being  tramping 
close  behind  him!— and  bow  often  wa$  he  thrown 
Into  complete  dismay  by  some  rushing  blast,  bowling 
among  the  trees,  in  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Galloping 
Hessian  on  one  of  his  nightly  scourings ! 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night, 
|riiantoms  of  the  mind  that  walk  in  darkness;  and 
though  he  had  seen  many  spectres  in  his  time,  and 
been  more  than  once  lieset  by  Satan  in  divers  shapes, 
in  bis  lonely  perambulations,  yet  daylight  put  an  end 
to  all  these  evils ;  and  he  would  have  passed  a  pleasant 
life  of  it,  in  despite  of  the  devil  and  all  bis  works,  if 
bis  path  bad  not  been  crossed  by  a  being  that  causes 
more  perplexity  to  mortal  man  than  ghosts,  goblins, 
and  the  wb(4e  race  of  witches  put  together,  and  that 
was — a  woman. 

Among  the  musical  disciples  who  assembled,  one 
evening  in  each  week,  to  receive  his  instructions  in 
psalmody,  was  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  a  sabstantial  Dutch  farmer.  She  was  a 
blooming  lass  of  fresh  eighteen;  plump  as  a  partridge; 
ripe  and  melting  and  rosy-cheeked  as  one  of  her  fa- 
ther's peaches,  and  universally  famed,  not  merely  for 
ber  beauty,  but  her  vast  expectations.  She  was  withal 
a  fittle  of  a  coquette,  as  might  be  perceived  even  in 
ber  dress,  which  was  a  mixture  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem fashions,  as  most  suited  to  set  off  her  charms. 
She  wore  the  ornaments  of  pure  yellow  gold,  which 
ber  graat-great-grandmother  had  brought  over  from 
Saatdam ;  the  tempting  stomacher  of  the  olden  time ; 
and  wilhal  a  provokingly  short  petticoat,  to  display 
the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle  in  the  country  round. 

Ichabod  Crane  had  a  soft  and  foolisli  heart  toward 
the  sex;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so 
tempting  a  morsel  soon  found  favour  in  his  eyes ;  more 
espixially  after  he  had  visited  her  in  her  paternal  man- 
aon.    Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect  picture 
of  a  thriving,  contented,  liberal-hearted  farmer.  He 
seldom,  it  is  true,  sent  either  his  eyes  or  his  thoughts 
beyond  the  boondaries  of  his  own  farm ;  but  within 
thoM  evCTy  thing  was  snug,  happy,  and  well-con- 
ditioned.   H«  was  satisfied  with  his  wealth,  but  not 
prood  of  it ;  and  piqned  himself  upon  the  hearty  abun- 
dance, rather  tlian  the  style  in  which  he  lived.    His 
strong  bold  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
in  one  of  those  green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks,  in  which 
the  Dnich  farmers  are  so  fond  of  nestling.    A  great 
elm-lree  spread  its  broad  branches  over  it ;  at  the  foot 
of  wbicfa  bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest  and  .sweet- 
est water,  in  a  little  well,  formed  of  a  barrel ;  and  then 
Ktofe  sparkling  away  through  the  grass,  to  a  neigh- 
boving  brook,  that  babbled  along  among  alders  and 
dwarf  willowB.    Hard  by  the  farm-house  was  a  vast 


bam,  that  might  have  served  for  a  chnrdi;  every 
window  and  crevioe  of  which  seemed  bursting  forfb 
with  the  treasures  of  tiie  farm;  llie  flail  was  busily 
resounding  within  it  from  morning  tonight ;  swallows 
and  martins  skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves; 
and  rows  of  pigeons,  some  with  one  eye  turned  up, 
as  if  watching  the  weather,  some  with  theu-  heads 
under  their  wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and 
others  swelling,  ai^  cooing,  and  bowing  about  their 
dames,  were  enjoymg  the  sunshine  on  the  roof.  Sleek 
unwieldy  porkers  were  gruntmg  in  the  repose  and 
abundance  of tlieir  pens;  from  whence  sallied  forth, 
now  and  then,  Iroops  of  sucking  pigs,  as  if  to  snuff 
the  air.  A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were  rid- 
ing in  an  adjoining  pond,  convoying  whole  fleets  of 
ducks ;  regiments  of  turkeys  were  gobbling  through 
the  farm-yard,  and  guinea  fowls  fretting  about  it, 
like  ill-tempered  housewives,  with  their  peevish  dis- 
contented cry.  Before  the  barn  door  strutted  the 
gallant  cock,  that  pattern  of  a  husband,  a  warrior, 
and  a  fine  gentleman,  clapping  his  burnished  wings, 
and  crowing  in  the  pride  and  gladness  of  his  heart — 
sometimes  tearing  up  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  then 
generously  calling  his  ever-luingry  family  of  wives 
and  children  to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel  whidi  he  had 
discovered. 

The  pedagt^ue's  mouUi  watered,  as  he  looked 
upon  this  sumptuous  promise  of  luxurious  winter  fare. 
In  his  devouring  mind's  eye,  he  pictured  to  himself 
every  roasting  pig  running  about  with  a  pudding  m 
its  belly,  and  an  apple  in  its  mouth;  the  pigeons  were 
snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  comfortable  pie,  and  tucked  in 
with  a  coverlet  of  crust;  the  geese  were  swimming  in 
their  own  gravy;  and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in 
dishes,  like  snug  married  couples,  with  a  decent  com- 
petency of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porkers  he  saw  carv- 
ed out  the  future  sleek  side  of  bacon,  and  juicy  relish- 
ing ham;  not  a  turkey  but  he  beheld  daintily  trussed 
up,  with  ils  gizzard  under  iis  wing,  and,  peradventure, 
a  necklace  of  savoury  sausages ;  and  even  bright  chan- 
ticleer himself  lay  sprawling  on  his  back,  in  a  side 
dish,  with  uplifted  claws,  as  if  craving  that  quarter 
which  Ills  chivalrous  spirit  disdained  to  ask  while 
living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as 
he  rolled  his  great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow 
lands,  the  rich  fields  of  wheat,  of  rye,  of  buck -wheat, 
and  Indian  corn,  and  the  orchards  burthened  with 
ruddy  fruit,  wbidi  surrounded  the  warm  tenement 
of  Van  Tassel,  his  heart  yearned  after  the  damsel 
who  was  to  inherit  these  domains,  and  his  imagina- 
tion expanded  with  the  idea,  how  they  might  be 
readily  turned  into  cash,  and  the  money  mvested  in 
immense' tracts  of  wild  land,  and  shingle  palaces  in 
the  wilderness.  Nay,  his  busy  fancy  already  realized 
his  hopes,  and  presented  to  him  the  blooming  Katrina, 
with  a  whole  family  of  children,  mounted  on  tlie  lop 
of  a  waggon  loaded  witli  household  trumpery,  with 
pots  and  kettles  dangUng  beneath;  and  he  beheld 
himself  bestriding  a  pacing  mare,  with  a  colt  at  her 
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heels,  setting  out  for  Kentacky,  Tennessee,  or  the 
Lord  knows  where. 

When  he  entered  the  house  the  conquest  of  his 
heart  was  complete.  It  was  one  of  those  spacious 
farm-houses,  with  high-ridged,  bat  lowly-sloping 
roots,  built  in  the  style  handed  down  from  the  first 
Dutch  settlers;  the  low  projecting  eaves  forming  a 
piazza  along  the  front,  capable  of  being  closed  np  in 
bad  weather.  Under  (his  were  hung  flails,  harness, 
various  utensils  of  husbandry,  and  nets  for  fishing  in 
the  neiglibouring  river.  Benches  were  built  along 
the  sides  for  summer  use;  and  a  great  spinning- 
wheel  at  one  end,  and  a  churn  at  the  other,  show- 
ed the  various  uses  to  which  this  important  porch 
might  be  devoted.  From  this  piazza  the  wonder- 
ing Ichabod  entered  the  hall,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  the  mansion  and  the  place  of  usual  resi- 
dence. Here,  rows  of  resplendent  pewter,  ranged 
on  a  long  dresser,  dazzled  his  eyes.  In  one  corner 
stood  a  huge  bag  of  wool  ready  to  be  spun ;  in  an- 
other a  quantity  of  linsey-woolsey  just  from  the  loom; 
ears  of  Indian  corn,  and  strings  of  dried  apples  and 
peaches,  hung  in  gay  festoons  along  the  walls,  min- 
gled with  the  gaud  of  red  peppers ;  and  a  door  left  ajar 
gave  him  a  peep  into  the  best  parlour,  where  the 
daw-footed  chairs,  and  dark  mahogany  tables,  shone 
like  mirrors;  andirons,  with  their  accompanying  sho- 
vel and  tongs,  glistened  from  Iheir  covert  of  asparagus 
tops;  mock  oranges  and  conch  shells  decorated  the 
mantel-piece;  strings  of  various-coloured  birds'  eggs 
were  suspended  above  It;  a  great  ostridi  egg  was 
hung  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a  comer  cup- 
board, knowingly  left  open,  displayed  immense  trea- 
sures of  old  silver  and  well-mended  china. 

From  the  moment  Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these 
regi6ns  of  delight,  the  peace  of  bis  mind  was  at  an 
end,  and  his  only  study  was  how  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  peerless  daughter  of  Van  Tassel.  In  this 
enterprize,  however,  he  had  more  real  difficulties 
than  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  knight  errant  of 
yore,  who  seldom  had  any  thing  but  giants,  enchant- 
ers, fiery  dragons,  and  such  like  easily  conquered 
adversaries,  to  contend  with ;  and  had  to  make  bis 
way  merely  through  gates  of  iron  and  brass,  and 
walls  of  adamant,  to  the  castle  keep,  where  the  lady 
of  his  heart  was  confined;  all  which  he  achieved  as 
easily  as  a  man  would  carve  his  way  to  the  centre  of 
a  Christmas  pie ;  and  then  the  lady  gave  him  her 
hand  as  a  matter  of  course.  Icl>abod,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  to  win  his  way  to  the  heart  of  a  country 
coquette,  beset  with  a  labyrinth  of  whims  and  ca- 
prices, which  were  for  ever  presenting  new  diffi- 
culties and  impediments ;  and  he  had  to  encounter  a 
host  of  fearful  adversaries  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  the 
numerous  rustic  admirers,  who  beset  every  portal  to 
her  heart;  keeping  a  watchful  and  angry  eye  upon 
each  otiier,  but  ready  to  fly  out  in  the  common  cause 
against  any  new  competitor. 

Among  these  the  most  fbrmidable  was  a  burly, 
roaring,  roystering  blade,  of  the  name  of  Abraham, 


or,  according  to  the  Dutch  abbreviation,  Brom  Van 
Brunt,  the  hero  of  the  country  round,  which  rui^ 
with  his  feats  of  strength  and  hardihood.  He  was 
broad-shouldered  and  double-jointed,  with  sliort 
curly  black  hair,  and  a  bluff,  hut  not  unpleasant 
countenance,  having  a  mingled  air  of  fun  and  arro- 
gance. From  his  Herculean  frame  and  great  powers 
of  limb,  he  had  received  the  nickname  of  B&om 
BoKES,  by  whidi  he  was  universally  known.  He  was 
famed  for  great  knowledge  and  skill  in  horseiuanship, 
being  as  dexterous  on  horseback  as  a  Tartar.  He 
was  foremost  at  all  races  and  cock-fights;  and,  with 
the  ascendancy  which  bodily  strength  always  acquires 
in  rustic  life,  was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting 
his  hat  on  one  side,  and  giving  his  decisions  with  aa 
air  and  tone  that  admitted  of  no  gainsay  or  appeal. 
He  was  always  ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a  frolic; 
had  more  mischief  than  ill-will  in  his  composition; 
and,  with  all  his  overbearing  roughness,  there  was  a 
strong  dash  of  waggish  good  humour  at  bottom.  He 
had  three  or  four  boon  companions  of  his  own  stamp, 
who  regarded  him  as  their  model,  and  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  scoured  the  country,  attending  every  scene 
of  feud  or  merriment  for  miles  round.  In  cold 
weather  he  was  distinguished  by  a  fur  cap,  surmoont- 
ed  with  a  flaunting  fox's  tail ;  and  when  the  folks  at 
a  country  gathering  described  this  well-known  crest 
at  a  distance,  whisking  about  among  a  squad  of  hard 
riders,  they  always  stood  by  for  a  squall.  Sometimes 
his  crew  would  be  heard  dtuhing  along  past  the  form- 
houses  at  midnight,  with  hoop  and  halloo,  like  a  troop 
of  Don  Cossacks ;  and  the  old  dames,  startled  out  of 
their  sleep,  would  listen  for  a  moment  till  the  horry- 
scurry  had  clattered  by,  and  then  esdaim,  "  Ay, 
there  goes  Brom  Bones  and  his  gang ! "  The  neigh- 
bours looked  upon  him  with  a  mixture  of  awe,  admi- 
ration, and  good-will;  and  when  any  madcap  prank, 
or  rustic  brawl,  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  alwajrsshook 
their  heads,  and  warranted  Brom  Bones  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

This  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  oat 
the  blooming  Katrina  for  the  olgect  of  his  nnconUi 
gallantries,  and  though  his  amorous  toyings  were 
something  like  the  gentle  caresses  and  endearments 
of  a  hear,  yet  it  was  whispered  that  slie  did  not  al- 
together discourage  his  hopes.  Certain  it  is,  his  ad- 
vances were  signals  for  rival  candidates  to  retire,  who 
felt  no  inclination  to  cross  a  lion  in  his  amours ;  inso- 
much, that  when  his  horse  was  seen  tied  to  Van  Tas- 
sel's paling,  on  a  Sunday  night,  a  sure  sign  that  his 
master  was  courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  "sparking" 
within,  all  other  suitors  passed  by  in  despau-,  and  car- 
ried the  war  into  other  quarters. 

Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Ichabod 
Crane  had  to  contend,  and,  considering  all  things,  a 
stouter  man  than  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
competition,  and  a  wiser  man  would  have  despaired. 
He  had,  however,  a  happy  mixture  of  pliability  and 
perseverance  in  his  nature;  he  was  in  form  and  spirit 
like  a  supple  jack— yielding,  but  tough;  though  lie 
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bent,  he  never  broke;  and  tlioogh  he  bowed  beneath 
the  sli^test  pressure,  yet,  the  moment  it  was  away 
—jerk ! — be  was  as  erect,  and  carried  his  head  as 
high  as  ever. 

To  have  taken  the  Held  openly  against  his  rival 
wooid  have  been  madness;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to 
lie  thwarted  in  his  amours,  any  more  than  that  stormy 
lover,  Achilles.  Ichabod,  therefore,  made  his  advances 
in  a  quiet  and  gently  insinuating  manner.  Under 
cover  of  his  character  of  singing  master,  he  made 
frequent  visits  at  the  form-house;  not  that  be  had  any 
Ihiog  to  apprehend  from  the  meddlesome  interfe- 
rence of  parents,  which  is  so  often  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  path  of  lovers.  Bait  Van  Tassel  was  an  easy 
indulgent  soul ;  he  loved  his  daughter  better  even  than 
his  pipe,  and  like  a  reasonable  man  and  an  excellent 
btber,  let  her  have  her  way  in  every  thing.  His  no- 
table tittle  wife,  too,  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  her 
housekeeping  and  manage  the  poultry;  for,  as  she 
sagelyobiJerred,dncksand  geese  are  foolish  things,  and 
most  be  looked  after,  but  girls  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Thus  while  the  busy  dame  bustled  about  the 
boose,  or  plied  her  spinning  wheel  at  one  end  of  the 
piazza,  honest  Bait  would  sit  smoking  bis  evening 
pipe  at  the  other,  watching  the  acbievementsof  a  little 
wooden  warrior,  who,  armed  with  a  sword  in  each 
iiand,  was  most  valiantly  fighting  the  wind  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  bam.  In  the  mean  lime,  Ichabod 
would  carry  on  his  suit  with  the  daughter  by  the  side 
of  the  spring  under  the  great  elm,  or  sauntering  along 
in  the  twilight,  that  hour  so  favourable  to  the  lover's 
eloqaence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts  are 
wooed  and  won.  To  me  they  have  always  been 
Batten  of  riddle  and  admiration.  Some  seem  to  have 
bat  one  vulnerable  point,  or  door  of  access ;  while 
others  have  a  thousand  avenues,  and  may  be  cap- 
tured m  a  thousand  different  ways.  It  is  a  great 
biumph  of  skill  to  gain  the  former,  but  a  still  great- 
er proof  of  generalship  lo  maintain  possession  of  the 
latter,  for  a  man  must  battle  for  his  fortress  at  every 
door  and  window.  He  that  wins  a  thousand  common 
hearts  it  therefore  entitled  to  some  renown;  but 
hewbo  keeps  undisputed  sway  over  the  heart  of  a 
coquette,  »  indeed  a  hero.  Certain  it  is,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  redoubtable  Brom  Bones;  and 
from  the  moment  Ichabod  Crane  made  his  advances, 
the  interests  of  the  fonner  evidently  declmed;  his 
horse  was  no  longer  seen  tied  at  the  palufigs  on  Sun- 
Uxf  nights,  and  a  deadly  feud  gradually  arose  between 
him  and  the  preceptor  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Brom,  who  iiad  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  bb 
■atnre,  would  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open 
warfare,  and  have  settled  their  pretensions  to  the 
lady,  according  to  the  mode  of  those  most  concise  and 
tinpte  reasoners,  the  knigbts-errant  of  yore — by  t,\n- 
gie<Madnt;  bat  Ichabod  was  too  conscious  of  tlie 
might  of  his  adversary  to  enter  the  lists 
I  him  :  he  had  overheard  the  boast  of  Bones, 
be  would  "  double  the  schoolmaster  up,  and  put 


him  on  a  shelf; "  and  he  was  too  wary  to  give  liim  an 
opportunity.  There  was  something  extremely  pro- 
voking in  this  obstinately  pacific  system;  it  left  Brom 
no  alternative  but  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  rustic 
waggery  in  his  disposition,  and  to  play  off  boorish 
practical  jokes  upon  his  rival.  Ichabod  became  the 
olgect  of  wliimsical  persecution  to  Bones,  and  his  gang 
of  rough  liders.  They  harried  bis  hitherto  peaceful 
domains ;  smoked  out  his  smging  school,  by  stopping 
up  the  diimney ;  broke  into  the  school-liouse  at  night, 
in  spite  of  its  formidable  fastenings  of  willie  aud  win- 
dow slakes,  and  turned  every  thing  topsy-turvy  :  so 
that  the  poor  schoolmaster  began  to  think  M  the 
witches  in  the  country  held  their  meetings  there. 
But  what  was  still  more  annoying,  Brom  took  all 
opportunities  of  turning  him  into  ridicule  in  presence 
of  Ills  mistress,  and  had  a  scoundrel  dog  whom  he 
taught  to  whine  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  and 
mtrodnced  as  a  rival  of  Icbabod's  to  mstruct  her  in 
psalmody. 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  witli- 
out  producing  any  material  effect  on  tlie  relative  si- 
tuation of  the  contending  powers.  On  a  fine  au- 
tumnal afternoon,  Ichabod,  in  pensive  mood,  sat 
enthroned  on  the  lofty  stool  from  whence  he  usually 
watched  all  the  concerns  of  his  little  literary 
realm.  In  his  hand  he  swayed  a  ferule,  that  sceptre 
of  despotic  power;  the  Irirch  of  justice  reposed  on 
three  nails,  behind  the  throne,  a  constant  terror  to 
evildoers;  while  on  the  desk  before  him  might  be 
seen  sundry  contraband  articles  and  prohibited  wea- 
pons, detected  upon  the  persons  of  idle  urchins;  such 
ashalf-munched  apples,  popguns,  whirligigs,  Hy-cages, 
and  whole  legions  of  rampant  little  paper  gamecocks. 
Apparently  there  had  been  some  ap|)alling  act  of  jus- 
tice recently  inflicted,  for  bis  scholars  were  all  busily 
intent  upon  (heir  books,  or  slyly  whispering  behind 
them  with  one  eye  kept  upon  the  master;  and  a  kind 
of  buzzing  silliness  reigned  tliroughout  the  school- 
room. It  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  apfiear- 
ance  of  a  negro  in  tow-cloth  jacket  and  trowsers,  a 
round  crowned  fragment  of  a  hat,  like  the  cap  of 
Mercury,  and  mounted  on  tlie  back  of  a  ragged,  wild, 
half-broken  colt,  which  be  managed  with  a  rope  by 
way  of  halter.  He  came  clattering  up  to  the  school 
door  with  an  invitation  to  Ichabod  to  attend  a  merry- 
making, or  "quilting  frolick,"  to  be  held  that  even- 
ing at  Mynheer  Van  Tassel's;  and  having  delivered 
his  message  with  that  air  of  unportance,  and  effort  at 
fine  language,  which  a  negro  is  apt  to  display  on  petty 
embassies  of  the  kind,  he  dashed  over  the  brook,  and 
was  seen  scampering  away  up  the  hollow,  full  of  the 
importance  and  hurry  of  his  mission. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  qniet 
school-room.  The  scholars  were  hurried  through 
their  lessons,  without  stopping  at  trifles;  those  who 
were  nimble  skipped  over  half  with  impunity,  and 
those  who  were  tardy,  had  a  smart  application  now 
and  then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed,  or  help 
them  over  a  tali  word.   Books  ^ere  flnng  aside  with- 
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ont  being  put  away  on  the  shelves;  inkstands  were 
overturned ;  benches  thrown  down ;  and  the  whole 
school  was  turned  loose  an  hour  before  the  usual  time; 
bursting  forth  like  a  legion  of  young  imps,  yelping  and 
racketing  about  the  green,  in  joy  at  their  early  eman- 
dpalion. 

The  gallant  Ichatiod  now  spent  at  least  an  extra 
half  hour  at  his  toilet,  brushing  and  furbishing  up  his 
best,  and  indeed  only  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  arrang- 
ing his  looks  by  a  bit  of  broken  looking-glass,  that 
hung  up  in  the  school-house.  That  he  might  make 
his  appearance  before  his  mistress  in  the  true  style  of 
a  cavalier,  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  the  farmer  with 
whom  he  was  domiciliated,  a  choleric  old  Dutchman, 
of  the  name  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  thus  gallantly 
mounted,  issued  forth,  like  a  knight-errant  in  quest 
of  adventures.  But  it  is  meet  I  should ,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  romantic  story ,  give  some  account  of  the  looks 
and  equipments  of  my  hero  and  his  steed.  The  ani- 
mal he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plough  horse , 
that  had  outlived  almost  every  thing  but  his  vicious- 
ness.  He  was  gaunt  and  shagged ,  with  a  ewe  neck 
and  a  head  tike  a  hammer;  his  rusty  mane  and  tail 
were  tangled  and  knotted  with  bnrrs;  one  eye  had 
lost  its  pupil ,  and  was  glaring  and  spectral ;  but  the 
other  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine  devil  in  it.  Still  he 
must  have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  bis  day ,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  name ,  which  was  Gunpowder.  He 
had ,  in  feet ,  been  a  fevourite  steed  of  his  master's , 
the  choleric  Van  Ripper ,  who  was  a  furious  rider , 
and  had  infused ,  very  probably ,  some  of  his  own  spi- 
rit into  the  animal ;  for ,  old  and  broken  down  as  he 
looked ,  there  was  more  of  the  lurking  devil  in  him 
than  in  any  young  Ally  m  the  country. 

Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.  He 
rode  with  short  stirrups ,  which  brought  his  knees 
nearly  np  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  his  sharp  el- 
bows stuck  ont  Uke  grasshoppers ;  he  carried  his  whip 
perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  like  a  sceptre,  and,  as 
hu  horse  jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not 
unlike  the  (lapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small  wool 
hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty 
strip  of  forehead  might  be  called ;  and  the  skirts  of  his 
black  coat  fluttered  out  almost  (o  the  horse's  tail. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  Ichabod  and  his  steed,  as 
they  shambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Ripper, 
and  it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition  as  is  seldom 
to  be  met  with  in  broad  daylight. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day;  the 
sky  was  clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich 
and  golden  livery  which  we  always  associate  with  the 
idea  of  abundance.  The  forests  had  put  on  their  sober 
brown  and  yellow,  while  some  trees  of  the  tenderer 
Kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into  brilliant  dyes 
of  orange,  parple,  and  scariet.  Streaming  files  of 
wild  ducks  began  to  make  their  appearance  high  in 
the  air;  the  bark  of  the  squirrel  might  be  heard  from 
the  ^ves  of  beech  and  hickory  nuts,  and  the  pen- 
sive whistle  of  the  quail  at  intervals  from  the  neigh- 
bouring stubUe  field. 


The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  ban- 
quets. In  the  fullness  of  their  revelry,  they  fluttered, 
chirping  and  frolicking,  from  hush  to  hush,  and  tree 
to  tree,  capricious  from  the  very  profusion  and  variety 
around  them.  There  was  the  honest  cock-robin,  the 
favourite  game  of  stripling  sportsmen,  with  its  loud 
querulous  note;  and  the  twittering  blackbirds  flying 
in  sable  clouds ;  and  the  golden-winged  woodpecker, 
with  his  crimson  crest,  his  broad  black  gorget,  and 
splendid  plumage;  and  the  cedar  bird,  with  its  red  tipt 
wings  and  yellow  tipt  tail,  and  its  little  monteiro  cap 
of  feathers;  and  the  blue  jay,  that  noisy  coxcomb, 
in  his  gay  light  blue  coat  and  white  under  clothes ; 
screaming  and  chattering,  nodding  and  bobbing  and 
bowing,  and  pretending  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
every  songster  of  the  grove. 

As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye,  ever 
open  to  every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance,  ranged 
with  delight  over  the  treasures  of  jolly  autumn.  On 
all  sides  he  beheld  vast  store  of  apples ;  some  han^ng 
in  oppressive  opulence  on  the  trees ;  some  gathered 
into  l)askets  and  barrels  for  the  market;  others  heaped 
up  in  rich  piles  for  the  cider-press.  Farther  on  he 
beheld  great  fields  of  Indian  com,  with  its  golden 
ears  peeping  from  their  leafy  coverts,  and  holding  oqt 
the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty  pudding;  and  the 
yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneath  them,  turning  up  their 
lau-  round  bellies  to  the  son,  and  giving  ample  pn>- 
specls  of  the  most  luxurious  of  pics ;  and  anon  he  pass- 
ed the  fragrant  buckwheat  fields,  breathing  the  odour 
of  the  bee-hive,  and  as  he  beheld  them,  soft  anticipa- 
tions stole  over  his  mind  of  dainty  slapjacks,  well  bnt^ 
tered,  and  garnished  with  honey  or  treade,  by  the 
delicate  little  dimpled  hand  of  Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts 
and  "  sugared  suppositions,"  he  journeyed  along  the 
sides  of  a  range  of  hills  which  look  out  upon  some  of 
the  goodliest  scenes  of  the  mighty  Hudson.    The  sim 
gradually  wheeled  bis  broad  disk  down  into  the  wesft. 
The  wide  bosom  of  the  Tappaan  Z^  lay  motionlesB 
and  glassy,  excepting  that  here  and  there  a  gentle  an- 
dulation  waved  and  prolonged  the  blue  shadow  of  the 
distant  mountain.    A  few  amber  clouds  floated  in  the 
sky  without  a  breath  of  air  to  move  them.    The  ho- 
rizon was  of  a  fine  gtrfden  lint,  changing  gradually 
into  a  pure  apple  green,  and  ftvm  that  into  the  deep 
blue  of  the  mid-heaven.    A  slanting  ray  lingered  on 
the  woody  crests  of  the  preci{^ces  that  overhung  some 
parts  of  the  river,  giving  greater  depth  to  the  dark  grey 
and  purple  of  theu-  rocky  sides.    A  sloop  was  loiter- 
ing in  the  distance,  droppmg  slowly  down  with  the 
tide,  her  sail  hanging  uselessly  against  the  mast;  and 
as  Oie  reflection  of  the  sky  gleamed  along  the  sifll 
water,  it  seemed  as  if  the  vessel  was  suspended  in  Uie 
air. 

It  was  toward  evenhig  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the 
castle  of  the  Heer  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found  throng- 
ed with  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  adjacent  coontiy. 
Old  farmers,  a  spare  leathem-faoed  race,  in  homespan 
coats  and  breeches,  blue  stockings,  huge  dioes,  and 
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magnificent  pewter  btickles.  Their  brisk,  withered, 
liUle  dames  in  close  crimped  caps,  long-waisted  short 
gowns,  homespun  petticoats,  with  scissors  and  pin- 
cushions, and  gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on  the  out- 
nrte.  Boxom  lasses,  almost  as  antiquated  as  their 
mothers,  excepting  where  a  straw  hat,  a  fine  riband, 
or  pertiiqts  a  wlute  frock,  gave  symptoms  of  city  in- 
novation. The  sons,  in  short  square-sJiirted  coats  with 
rows  of  stupendous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  ge- 
nerally queued  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  especially 
if  they  could  procure  an  eel-skin  for  the  purpose,  it 
being  esteemed,  throughout  the  country,  as  a  potent 
Dourisher  and  strenglhener  of  the  hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene, 
having  come  to  the  gathering  on  his  favourite  steed 
Daredevil,  a  creature,  like  himself,  full  of  melUe  and 
mHcbief,  and  which  no  one  but  himself  could  manage. 
He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  preferring  vicious  animals, 
given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  which  kept  the  rider  in 
eonslant  risk  of  his  neck,  for  he  held  a  tractable  well- 
iroken  borse  as  unworthy  of  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Fain  would  I  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  world  of 
cbanns  that  burst  upon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  my 
hero,  as  he  entered  the  state  parlour  of  Van  Tassel's 
mansion.  Not  tlMse  of  the  bevy  of  buxom  lasses, 
witli  their  luxurious  display  of  red  and  wliite;  but  the 
ample  charms  of  a  genuine  Dutch  country  tea-table, 
in  the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.  Such  heaped-iip 
platters  of  cakes  of  various  and  almost  indescribable 
kinds,  known  only  to  experienced  Dutch  housewives ! 
There  was  the  doughty  dough-nut,  the  tenderer  oly 
lock,  and  tlie  crisp  and  crumbling  cruller;  sweet 
eake*  and  short  cakes,  ginger  cakes  and  honey  cakes, 
and  the  whole  bmily  of  cakes.  And  then  there  were 
anile  pies  and  peach  pies  and  pumpkin  pies;  besides 
^ces  of  ham  and  smoked  beef;  and  moreover  delect- 
able dishes  of  preserved  plums,  and  peaches,  and 
pears,  and  quinces ;  not  to  mention  broiled  shad  and 
roasted  diickens;  together  with  bowls  of  milk  and 
cream,  all  mingled  higgledy-piggledy,  pretty  much  as 
I  bare  enumerated  them,  with  the  motherly  teapot 
lendii^  up  its  doods  of  vapour  from  the  midst — 
Heaves  Mess  the  mark !  I  want  breath  and  time  to 
&CIISS  this  banquet  as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager 
la  get  on  with  my  story.  Happily,  Icbabod  Crane 
was  not  in  so  great  a  hurry  as  his  historian,  but  did 
ample  justice  to  every  dainty. 

He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose  heart 
dilated  in  proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good 
cbeer;  and  wliose  spirits  rose  with  eating  as  some 
men's  do  with  drink.  He  could  not  help,  too,  rolling 
tw  large  eyes  round  him  as  he  ate,  and  chuckling 
with  (he  possibility  that  be  might  one  day  be  lord  of 
att  this  scene  of  almost  unimaginable  luxury  and  splen- 
4oar.  Then,  lie  thougfat,  how  soon  he'd  turn  his 
hack  upon  the  old  school-bouse;  snap  hb  fingers  in 
Ike  faee  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  every  other  nig- 
^Mdly  patroo,  and  kick  any  itinerant  pedagogue  out 
•f  doers  that  shouM  dare  to  call  him  comrade ! 
.    Old  Boltos  Yan  Tassel  moved  about  anwng  his 


guests  with  a  foce  dilated  with  content  and  good  hu- 
mour, round  and  jolly  as  the  harvest  moon.  His 
bospitaUe  attentions  were  brief,  but  expressive,  being 
confined  to  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  slap  on  the  shoulder, 
a  loud  laugh,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  "  fall  to, 
and  help  themselves." 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  mnsic  from  the  common 
room,  or  hall,  summoned  to  the  dance.  The  musi- 
cian was  an  old  grey-headed  negro,  who  had  beea 
the  itinerant  orchestra  of  the  neighbourhood  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  His  instrument  was  as  old  and 
battered  as  himself.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  he 
scraped  on  two  or  three  strings,  accompanying  every 
movement  of  the  bow  with  a  motion  of  the  head; 
bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  and  stamping'  with  bis 
foot  whenever  a  fresh  couple  were  to  start. 

Icbabod  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing  as  mo^ 
as  upon  his  vocal  powers.  Not  a  limb,  not  a  fibre 
about  him  was  idle;  and  to  have  seen  his  loosely-hung 
frame  in  full  motion,  and  clattering  about  the  room, 
you  would  have  thought  Saint  Vitus  himself,  that 
blessed  patron  of  the  dance,  was  figuruig  before  yoa 
in  person.  He  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  negroes; 
who,  having  gathered,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the 
farm  and  the  neighboiirhood,  stood  forming  a  pyramid 
of  shining'  black  faces  at  every  door  and  window ; 
gazing  with  delight  at  tlie  scene,  rolling  their  white 
eyeballs,  and  showing  grinning  rows  of  ivory  firom 
ear  to  ear.  How  could  the  flogger  of  urchins  be 
otherwise  than  animated  and  joyous?  the  lady  of  his 
heart  was  his  partner  in  the  dance,  and  smiling  gra- 
ciously in  reply  to  all  his  amorous  oglings;  while 
Brom  Bones,  sorely  smitten  with  love  and  jealousy, 
sat  brooding  by  himself  in  one  corner. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Icbabod  was  at- 
tracted to  a  knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  old 
Van  Tassel,  sat  smoking^  at  one  end  of  the  piazza, 
gossiping  over  former  times,  and  drawii^  out  long 
stories  about  the  war. 

This  neighbourhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  was  one  of  those  higlily  favoured  places 
which  abound  with  chronicle  and  great  men.  The 
British  and  American  Ime  had  run  near  it  during  the 
war ;  it  had,  therefore,  been  the  scene  of  marauding, 
and  infested  with  refugees,  cow  boys,  and  all  kinds 
of  border  chivalry.  Just  suflicienl  time  had  elapsed 
to  enable  each  story-teller  to  dress  up  his  tale  with 
a  little  becoming  fiction,  and,  in  the  indistinctness  of 
his  recollection,  to  make  himself  the  hero  of  every 
exploit. 

There  was  the  story  of  Doffne  Martling,  q  large 
blue-l)earded  Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  taken  a  Bri- 
tish frigate  with  an  old  iron  ninepoonder  from  a  muddy 
breastwork,  only  that  his  gun  burst  at  the  sixth  dis- 
charge. And  there  was  an  old  gentleman  T^ho  sliall 
be  nameless,  being  too  rich  a  mynheer  to  be  lightly 
mentioned,  who,  in  tlie  battle  of  Whiteplains,  being 
an  excellent  master  of  defence,  parried  a  musket  ball 
with  a  small  sword,  insomuch  tltat  he  absdutely  felt 
it  whiz  round  the  blade,  and  glance  off  at  the  hilt :  in 
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proof  of  which,  he  was  ready  at  any  lime  to  show 
the  sword,  with  tlie  hilt  a  litlle  bent.  Tliere  were 
neveral  more  that  had  been  equally  great  in  the  field, 
not  one  of  whom  but  was  persuaded  that  he  had  a 
considerable  hand  in  bringing  tlie  war  U>  a  happy 
termination. 

But  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  tales  of  ghosts  and 
apparitions  that  succeeded.  The  neighbourhood  is 
rich  in  legendary  treasures  of  the  kind.  Local  tales 
and  superstitions  thrive  best  in  these  sheltered  long- 
setUed  retreats;  but  are  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
shifting  throng  that  forms  the  population  of  most  of 
our  country  places.  Besides,  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment for  ghosts  in  most  of  our  villages,  for  tliey  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  finish  their  first  nap,  and  turn 
themselves  in  their  graves,  before  their  surviving 
friends  have  travelled  away  firom  the  neighbourhood ; 
so  that  when  they  tarn  out  at  night  to  walk  their 
rounds,  they  have  no  acquaintance  left  to  call  upon. 
This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  we  so  seldom  hear  of 
ghosts  except  in  our  long-established  Dutch  commu- 
nities. 

The  immediate  canse,  however,  of  the  prevalence 
of  supernatural  stories  in  these  parts,  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There  was 
a  contagion  in  tlie  very  air  that  blew  from  that  haunt- 
ed region;  it  breathed  forth  an  atmosphere  of  dreams 
and  fendes  infecting  all  the  land.  Several  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  people  were  present  at  Van  Tassel's, 
and,  as  usual,  were  doling  out  their  wild  and  won- 
derful legends.  Many  dismal  tales  were  told  about 
funeral  trains,  and  mourning  cries  and  wailings  heard 
and  seen  abont  the  great  tree  where  the  unfortunate 
Major  Andrd  was  taken,  and  which  stood  in  the 
nei^bouHiood.  Some  mention  was  made  also  of  the 
woman  in  white,  that  haunted  the  dark  glen  at  Ra- 
ven Rock,  and  was  often  heard  to  shriek  on  winter 
nights  before  a  storm,  having  perished  there  in  the 
snow.  The  chief  part  of  the  stoiies,  however,  turn- 
ed npon  the  favourite  spectre  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the 
headless  horseman,  who  had  been  heard  several 
times  of  late,  patrolling  the  country ;  and,  it  was  said, 
tethered  his  horse  nightly  among  the  graves  in  Uie 
dinrchyard. 

The  sequestered  situation  of  this  church  seems  al- 
ways to  have  made  it  a  favourite  haunt  of  troubled 
spirits.  It  stands  on  a  knoll,  surrounded  by  locust 
trees  and  lofty  elms,  flrom  among  which  its  decent, 
whitewashed  walls  shine  modestly  forth,  like  Chris- 
tian parity,  beaming  through  the  shades  of  retire- 
ment. A  gentle  slope  descends  fh>m  it  to  a  silver 
sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  high  trees,  between 
which  peeps  may  be  caught  at  the  blue  bills  of  the 
Hndson.  To  look  npon  its  grass-grown  yard,  where 
the  sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one  would 
think  that  there  at  least  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace. 
On  one  side  of  the  churdi  extends  a  wide  woody  dell, 
along  which  raves  a  large  brook  among  broken  rocks 
and  trunks  of  Allen  trees.  Over  a  deep  black  part  of 
the  stream,  not  far  from  Uie  church,  was  formerly 


thrown  a  wooden  bridge;  tlie  road  that  led  to  it,  and 
the  bridge  itself,  were  thickly  shaded  by  overhang- 
ing trees,  whidi  cast  a  gloom  abont  it,  even  in  the 
day-time;  but  occasioned  a  fearful  darkness  at  night. 
Such  was  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  headless 
horseman,  and  the  place  where  he  was  most  fre- 
quently encountered.  The  tale  was  told  of  old 
Brouwer,  a  most  heretical  disbeliever  in  ghost,  bow 
he  met  the  horseman  returning  from  his  foray  into 
Sleepy  Hollow,  and  wes  obliged  to  get  op  behind 
him;  how  ihey  galloped  over  bush  and  brake,  over 
hill  and  swamp,  until  they  reached  the  bridge;  when 
the  horseman  suddenly  turned  into  a  skeleton,  threw 
old  Brouwer  into  the  brook,  and  sprang  away  over 
the  tree  tops  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  story  was  immediately  matched  by  a  thrice 
marvellons.  adventure  of  Brom  Bones,  who  made  liglit 
of  the  galloping  Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey.  He  af- 
firmed, thai  on  returning  one  night  li-om  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Sing-Sing,  he  had  been  overtaken 
by  this  midnight  trooper;  that  he  had  offered  to  race 
with  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  should  have  won 
it  too,  for  Daredevil  beat  the  goblin  horse  all  hollow, 
but  just  as  they  came  to  the  church  bridge,  the  Hes- 
sian bolted,  and  vanished  m  a  flash  of  fire. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  under-Kme  with 
which  men  talk  in  the  dark,  the  countenances  of  the 
Ibteners  only  now  and  then  receiving  a  casual  gleam 
from  the  glare  of  a  pipe,  sunk  deep  in  tlie  mind  of 
lehabod.  He  repaid  them  in  kind  with  lai^  extracts 
from  his  invaluable  author,  Cotton  Mather,  and  added 
many  marvellous  events  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
native  state  of  Connecticut,  and  fearful  sights  whidi 
he  had  seen  in  his  nightly  walks  about  Sleepy  Hollow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old  tana- 
ers  gathered  together  their  fomilies  in  their  wag^ 
gons,  and  were  heard  for  some  time  rattling  along 
the  hollow  roads,  and  over  the  distant  hills.  Some 
of  the  damsels  mounted  on  pillions  behind  their  fe- 
voiirite  swains,  and  their  light-hearted  laughter  min- 
gling with  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  echoed  along  the  silent 
woodlands,  sounding  ftiinler  and  fainter  until  they 
gradually  died  away — and  the  late  scene  of  noise  and 
frolic  was  all  silent  and  deserted.  Ichabod  only  lin- 
gered behind,  according  to  the  custom  of  country 
lovers,  to  have  a  tWe-d-tfite  with  the  heiress;  fnlly 
convinced  that  he  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  suc- 
cess. What  passed  at  this  interview  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  for  in  fact  I  do  not  know.  Something, 
however,  I  fear  me,  must  have  gone  wrong,  for  lie 
certainly  sallied  forth,  after  no  very  great  interval, 
with  an  air  quite  desolate  and  chopbllen — Oh  these 
women !  these  women !  Could  that  girl  have  been 
playing  off  any  of  her  coquettish  tricks? — Was  her 
encouragement  of  the  poor  pedagogue  all  a  mere 
sham  to  secure  her  conquest  of  his  rival? — Heaven 
only  knows,  not  I! — Let  it  suffice  to  say,  Ichabod 
stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one  who  liad  been  sacking^ 
a  hen-roost,  rather  than  a  fair  lady's  heart.  With- 
out looking  to  the  light  or  left  to  notice  the  scene  of 
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rnral  wealth,  on  whidi  he  had  so  often  gloated,  he 
went  straight  to  the  sUble,  and  with  several  hearty 
cniband  kiciis,  roused  his  steed  most  nncourteously 
from  the  comfortable  quarters  in  whidi  he  was 
tonndly  sleeping,  dreaming  of  mountains  of  com  and 
oats,  and  whole  valleys  of  timothy  and  clover. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  that  Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted  and  crest-fallen,  pursued  his  travel 
homewards,  along  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills  which 
rise  above  Tarry  Town,  and  which  he  had  traversed 
so  cheerily  in  the  afternoon.  The  hour  was  as  dismal 
as  himself.  Far  below  him,  the  Tappaan  Zee  spread 
its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of  waters,  with  here 
and  there  the  tall  mast  of  a  sloop,  riding  qnietly 
at  anchor  ander  the  land.  In  the  dead  hush  of 
nMnight,  he  could  even  hear  the  barking  of  the 
watch-d(^  lh)m  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson|;  but 
it  was  so  vague  and  faint  as  only  to  give  an  idea  of 
his  distance  from  this  faithful  companion  of  man. 
Now  and  then ,  too,  the  long-drawn  crowing  of  a  cock, 
acddenlally  awakened,  would  sound  far,  far  off,  ftt)m 
some  brm-house  away  among  the  hills— but  it  was 
like  a  dreaming  sound  in  his  ear.  No  signs  of  life 
occorred  near  him,  but  occasionally  the  melancholy 
djirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps  the  guttural  twang  of  a 
bull-frog,  from  a  neighbouring  marsh,  as  if  sleeping 
nooomfortably,  and  turning  suddenly  in  his  bed. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had 
heard  in  the  afternoon,  now  came  crowding  nponhb 
moHectlon.  The  night  grew  darker  and  darker; 
thejUrs  seemed  to  sink  deeper  In  the  sky,  and  driv- 
ing ctouds  occasionally  hid  them  from  his  sight.  He 
had  never  felt  so  lonely  ami  dismal.  He  was,  more- 
wer,  approaching  the  very  place  where  many  of  the 
scenes  of  the  ghost  stories  had  been  laid.  In  the 
centre  of  the  road  stood  an  enormous  tulip  tree,  whidi 
towored  like  a  giant  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the 
ne^bourhood,  and  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.  lu 
Hmhg  were  knaried,  and  fantastic,  large  enough  to 
Ibrei  trunks  for  ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost 
to  the  earth,  and  rising  again  into  the  air.  It  was 
eonnected  with  the  tragical  story  of  the  unfortunate 
Andre,  who  had  been  uken  prisoner  hard  by  j  and 
*a»  miiversally  known  by  the  name  of  Major  Andrd's 
•ne.  The  common  people  regarded  it  with  a  mixture 
of  respect  and  superstition,  partly  out  of  sympathy 
C>rthe  &te  of  its  ill-starred  namesake,  and  partly  from 
the  tales  of  strange  sights,  and  doleful  lamentations 
toW  concerning  it. 

•A*  Ichabod  approadied  this  fearfhl  tree,  he  began 
to  whistle :  lie  thought  his  whistle  was  answered ;  it 
was  hot  a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry 
inatbes.  As  he  approadied  a  little  nearer,  he  thought 
Ik  atw  something  while,  hanging  in  the  midst  of  the 
««e;  he  paused  and  ceased  whistling ;  but  on  looking 
owe  narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a  place  where 
IIm  tree  had  been  scathed  by  lightning,  and  the  while 
wood  laid  bare.  Saddenly  he  heard  a  groan— hb 
•eeth  chattered,  and  his  knees  smote  against  the 
wWie :  it  was  but  the  robbing  of  one  huge  bough 


upon  another,  as  they  were  swayed  about  by  the 
breeze.  He  passed  the  tree  in  safety,  but  new  perils 
lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree  a  small 
brook  crossed  tlie  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and 
thickly  wooded  glen,  known  by  the  name  of  Wiley's 
swamp.  A  few  rough  logs,  laid  side  by  side,  served 
for  a  bridge  over  tliis  stream.  On  that  side  of  the 
road  where  the  brook  entered  the  wood,  a  group  of 
oaks  and  chestnuts,  malted  thick  with  wild  grape 
vines,  threw  a  cavernous  gloom  over  it.  To  pass 
this  bridge  was  the  severest  trial.  It  was  at  this  iden- 
tical spot  that  the  unforttmate  Andre  was  captured, 
and  under  the  covert  of  those  chestnuts  and  vines 
were  the  sturdy  yeomen  concealed  who  suiprised  him. 
This  has  ever  since  been  considered  a  haunted  stream, 
and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  tlie  schoolboy  who  has 
to  pass  it  alone  after  dark. 

As  he  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to 
thump ;  he  summoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolu- 
tion,  gave  his  horse  half  a  score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs, 
and  aUempted  to  dash  briskly  across  the  bridge  j  but 
instead  of  starting  forward,  the  perverse  old  animal 
made  a  lateral  movement,  and  ran  broadside  against 
the  fence.  Ichabod,  whose  fears  increased  with  the 
delay,  jerked  the  reins  on  the  other  side,  and  kicked 
lustily  wilh  the  contrary  foot :  it  was  ail  in  vain ;  his 
steed  started,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  to  plunge  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  into  a  thicket  of  brambles 
and  alder  bushes.  The  schoolmaster  now  bestowed 
both  whip  and  heel  upon  the  starveling  ribs  of  old 
Gunpowder,  who  dashed  forward,  snuffling  and  snort- 
ing, but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge,  wilh  a 
suddenness  that  had  neariy  sent  his  rider  sprawling 
over  his  head.  Just  at  this  moment  a  plashy  tramp 
by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the  sensitive  ear  of 
Ichabod.  In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grove,  on  the 
mai^n  of  the  brook,  he  beheld  something  huge, 
misshapen,  black,  and  towering.  It  stirred  not,  but 
seemed  gathered  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic 
monster  ready  to  spring  upon  the  traveller. 

Tlie  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his 
head  wilh  terror.  What  was  to  be  done?  To  turn 
and  fly  was  now  too  late;  and  besides,  what  chance 
was  there  of  escaping  ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was, 
which  could  ride  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind?  Sum- 
moning up,  therefore,  a  show  of  courage,  he  demand- 
ed in  stammering  accents-"  Who  are  you  ? "  He  re- 
ceived noreply.  Herepeatedhisdemanduiastillmore 
agitated  voice.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  Once  more 
he  cudgelled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible  Gunpowder, 
and,  shutting  his  eyes,  broke  forth  with  involuntary 
fervour  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then  the  shadowy  ob- 
ject of  alarm  pat  itself  in  motion,  and,  with  a  scramble 
and  a  bound,  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Though  the  night  was  dark  and  dismal,  yet  the  form 
of  the  unknown  might  now  in  some  degree  be  ascer- 
tained. He  appeared  to  be  a  horseman  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  mounted  on  a  black  horse  of  powerful 
frame.    He  made  no  offer  of  molestation  or  sociabi- 
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litf,  bnt  kept  aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road,  jogging 
along  OD  the  blind  side  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  had 
now  got  over  his  fright  and  waywardness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight 
companion,  and  bethought  himself  of  the  adventure 
ef  Brom  Bones  with  Uie  galloping  Hessian,  now 
quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes  of  leaving  him  behind. 
The  stranger,  however,  quickened  his  horse  to  an 
equal  pace.  Ichabod  pulled  up,  and  fell  into  a  walk, 
thinking  to  lag  behind — the  oilier  did  the  same.  His 
heart  brgan  to  sink  within  him;  he  tindeavourod  to 
resume  his  psalm  tune,  but  liis  parched  tongue  clove 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  could  not  utter  a 
stave.  There  was  something  in  the  moody  and 
do^ed  silence  of  this  pertinacious  companion,  that 
was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It  was  soon  fearfully 
accounted  for.  On  mounting  a  rising  ground,  which 
brought  the  figure  of  his  fellow-traveller  in  relief 
against  the  sky,  gigantic  in  height,  and  mufHed  in  a 
doak,  Ichabod  was  horror-struck,  on  perceiving  that 
he  was  headless ! — but  bis  horror  was  still  more  in- 
creased, on  observing  that  tlie  head,  which  should 
have  rested  on  his  slioulders,  was  carried  before  bim 
on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle :  bis  terror  rose  to  des- 
peration ;  he  rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows  upon 
Gunpowder,  hoping,  by  a  sodden  movement,  to  ^ve 
his  companion  the  slip — but  the  spectre  started  full 
jump  with  him.  Away  then  they  dashed,  through 
thick  and  tliin ;  stones  flying,  and  sparks  flashing,  at 
every  bound.  Ichabod's  flimsy  garments  fluttered  in 
the  air,  as  he  stretched  his  long  lank  body  away  over 
bis  horse's  head,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off  to 
Sleepy  Hollow,  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  possess- 
ed with  a  demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made  an 
opposite  torn,  and  plunged  headlong  down  hill  to  the 
left.  This  road  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow,  shad- 
ed by  trees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  it 
crosses  the  bridge  famous  in  gobltn  story,  and  just 
beyond  swells  the  green  knoU  on  which  stands  the 
whitewashed  church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  bad  given  bis  unskilful 
rider  an  apparent  advantage  in  the  chase ;  but  just  as 
he  had  got  half  way  through  the  hollow,  the  girths  of 
the  saddle  gave  way,  and  he  felt  it  slipping  from  under 
him.  He  seized  it  by  the  pommel,  and  endeavoured 
to  hold  it  firm,  but  in  vain;  and  had  just  time  to  save 
himself  by  clasping  old  Gunpowder  round  the  neck, 
when  the  saddle  felt  to  the  earth,  and  he  heard  it 
tram(tled  nnder  foot  by  his  pursuer.  For  a  moment 
the  terror  of  Hans  Van  Ripper's  wrath  passed  across 
his  mind — for  it  was  his  Sunday  saddle ;  but  this  was 
no  tune  for  petty  fears ;  the  goblin  was  hard  on  his 
haunches,  and  (unskilful  rider  that  he  was! )  he  had 
much  ado  to  maintain  his  seat;  sometimes  slipping  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  another,  and  sometimes  jolted 
on  the  high  ridge  of  bis  horse's  back  bone,  with  a  vio- 
lence that  be  verily  feared  would  cleave  him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the 
hopes  that  the  cliurdi  bridge  was  at  band.    The  wa- 


vering reflection  of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the 
brook  told  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  saw  the 
walls  of  the  church  dimly  glaring  under  the  trees 
beyond.  He  recollected  the  place  where  firom  Bones' 
ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  "If  I  can  bat 
reach  that  bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  "I  am  safe." 
Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blow- 
ing close  behind  him ;  he  even  fancied  that  he  feU 
his  hot  breath.  Another  convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs, 
and  old  Gunpowder  sprung  upon  the  bridge;  he 
thundered  over  the  resounding  planks;  be  gained  the 
opposite  side ;  and  now  Icliabod  cast  a  look  behind  to 
see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanisli,  according  to  rule,  in 
a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the 
goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of 
hurling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod  endeavuurei  fo 
dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late.  It  encoun- 
tered his  cranium  with  a  tremendous  crash — he  was 
tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the 
black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed  by  like  a 
whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  liorse  was  found  without 
bis  saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly 
cropping  the  grass  at  his  master's  gate.  Idiabod  did 
not  make  his  appearance  at  breakfast— dinner-hour 
came,  bnt  no  Ichabod.  The  boys  assembled  at  tlie 
school-house,  and  strolled  idly  about  the  banks  of  the 
brook ;  but  no  sdioolmaster.  Hans  Van  Ripper  now 
began  to  feel  some  uneasiness  about  the  fote  of  poor 
Ichabod  and  his  saddle.  An  inquiry  was  set  ou  foot, 
and  after  diligent  investigation  tliey  came  upon  his 
traces.  In  one  part  of  the  road  leading  to  the  churdi 
was  found  the  saddle  trampled  in  the  dirt :  the  tracks 
of  horses'  hoofs  deeply  dented  in  the  road,  and  evi- 
dently at  furious  speed,  were  traced  to  the  bridge, 
beyond  which,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of  the 
brook,  where  the  water  ran  deep  and  Mack,  was 
found  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod,  and  dose 
beside  it  a  shattered  pumpkin. 

The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  tlie  school- 
master was  not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  Van  Ripper  j 
as  executor  of  his  estate,  examined  the  bimdie  which 
contained  all  his  worldly  effects.  They  consisted  ef 
two  sliirts  and  a  half ;  two  stocks  for  the  neck ;  a  pair 
or  two  of  worsted  stockings ;  an  old  pair  of  corduroy 
small-clollies ;  a  rusty  razor ;  a  book  of  psalm  tunes, 
full  of  dog's  ears ;  and  a  broken  pitch-pipe.  As  to  the 
books  and  furniture  of  the  school-house,  they  belong- 
ed to  the  community,  excepting  Cotton  Matlier's  His- 
tory of  Witchcraft,  a  New-England  Almanac,  and 
a  book  of  dreams  and  fortune-telling :  in  which  last 
was  a  sheet  of  foolscap  much  scribbled  and  blotted  in 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in 
honour  of  the  heiress  of  Van  Tassel.  These  magic 
books  and  tlie  poetic  scrawl  were  forthwitli  consign- 
ed to  tlie  flames  by  Hans  Van  Ripper;  who  from  that 
time  forward  determined  to  send  hb  cliildren  no  rum* 
to  school ;  observing,  that  he  never  knew  any  good 
come  of  this  same  reading  and  writing.  'Whatever 
money  the  schoolmaster  possessed,  and  he  had  receiT- 
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ed  bis  quarter's  pay  but  a  day  or  two  before,  he  most 
bare  had  about  bis  person  at  the  time  of  bis  disap- 
pearance. 

The  mysterions  eTent  caused  mnch  q>ecttlation  at 
the  cbnrch  on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots  of  gazers 
and  gossips  were  collected  in  the  churchyard,  at  the 
bridge,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  hat  and  pumpkin 
had  been  found.  Tlie  stories  of  Brouwer,  of  Bones, 
and  a  whole  budget  of  others,  were  called  to  mind ; 
and  when  they  had  diligently  considered  them  aU, 
and  compared  them  with  the  symptoms  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to  the 
oondnsion  that  Icbabod  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
galloping  Hessian.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  in 
nobody's  debt,  nobody  trouMed  his  head  any  more 
aboat  him :  the  school  was  removed  to  a  different 
quarter  of  the  Hollow,  and  another  pedagogue  reign- 
ed in  bis  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  former,  who  had  been  down  to 
New-York  on  a  visit  several  years  after,  and  from 
whom  this  account  of  the  ghostly  adventure  was  re- 
ceived, brought  home  the  intelligence  that  Ichabod 
Crane  was  still  alive ;  that  he  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood, partly  through  fear  of  the  goblin  and  Hans  Van 
Ripper,  and  partly  in  mortification  at  having  been 
suddenly  dismissed  by  the  heiress ;  that  he  had  chang- 
ed bis  quarters  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country ;  had 
kept  school  and  studied  law  at  tlie  same  time;  bad 
been  admitted  to  the  bar,  turned  politician,  election- 
eered, written  for  the  newspapers,  and  finally  had 
beenmadea  justice  of  the  Ten  Pound  Court.  Brom 
Bones  too,  who  shortly  after  bis  n%tVs  disappearance 
eoaducted  the  blooming  Katrina  in  triumph  to  the 
altar,  was  observed  to  look  exceedingly  knowing  when- 
ever the  story  of  Ichabod  was  related,  and  always 
borst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  mention  of  the  pump- 
kin ;  whidi  led  some  to  suspect  that  he  knew  more 
about  the  matter  than  be  chose  to  tell. 

The  old  country  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  these  matters,  maintain  to  tliis  day  that 
Ichabod  was  spirited  away  by  supernatural  means; 
and  His  a  favourite  story  often  told  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood round  the  winter  evening  fire.  The  bridge 
became  more  than  ever  an  oligect  of  superstitious  awe, 
and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  road  has  been 
altered  of  late  years,  so  as  to  approach  the  church  by 
the  border  of  the  milt-pond.  The  school-house  being 
deserted,  soon  (ell  to  decay,  and  was  reported  to  be 
haonted  by  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate  pedagogue ; 
and  the  (^ougb-bey,  loitering  homeward  of  a  still 
summer  evening,  has  often  foncied  bis  voice  at  a  di- 
stance, chanting  a  melancholy  psalm  tune  among  the 
traoqail  stditodes  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 


POSTSCKIPT, 


rOUXD  III  TBE  BINDWIUTIIIG  OF  MS  I^tlCieRBOCUB. 


The  preceding  Tale  is  given,  almost  in  the  precise 
words  in  which  I  heard  it  related  at  a  (Corporation 
meeting  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Manhattoes,  ■  at 
which  were  present  many  of  its  sagest  and  most  illus- 
trious burghers.  The  narrator  was  a  pleasant,  shabby, 
genllemanly  old  fellow,  in  pepper-and-salt  clothes, 
with  a  sadly  humorous  face ;  and  one  whom  I  strongly 
suspected  of  being  poor,— he  made  such  efforts  to  be 
entertaining.  When  his  story  was  concluded,  there 
was  much  laughter  and  approbation,  particularly 
fh>m  two  or  three  deputy  aldermen,  who  had  been 
ajileep  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  There  was, 
however,  one  tall,  dry-liwking,  old  gentleman,  with 
beetling  eye-brows,  who  maintained  a  grave  and 
rather  severe  face  throughout :  now  and  then  folding 
his  arms,  inclining  his  head,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  floor,  as  if  turning  a  doubt  over  in  his  mind.  He 
was  one  of  your  wary  men,  who  never  laugh,  but 
upon  good  grounds, — when  they  have  reason  and  the 
law  on  their  side.  When  the  mirth  of  the  rest  of  the 
company  had  subsided,  and  silence  was  restored,  he 
leaned  one  arm  on  the  elbow  of  hU  chair,  and,  stick- 
ing the  other  a-kimbo,  demanded,  with  a  slight  but 
exceedingly  sage  motion  of  the  head,  and  contraction 
of  the  brow,  what  was  the  moral  of  the  story,  and 
what  it  went  to  prove  ? 

The  story-teller,  who  was  just  putting  a  glass  of 
wine  to  his  lips,  as  a  refreshment  after  his  toils,  paused 
for  a  moment,  looked  at  his  inquirer  with  an  air  of 
infinite  deference,  and,  lowering  the  glass  slowly  lo 
the  table,  observeid,  that  the  story  was  intended  most 
logically  to  prove : — 

"  That  there  is  no  situation  in  life  but  has  its  advan- 
tages and  pleasures— provided  we  will  but  lake  a  joke 
as  we  find  it : 

"That,  therefore,  he  that  runs  races  with  goblin 
troopers  is  likely  to  have  rough  riding  of  it. 

"  Eigo,  for  a  country  schoolmaster  to  be  refhsed 
the  hand  of  a  Dutch  heiress,  is  a  certain  step  to  high 
preferment  in  the  state." 

The  cautious  old  gentleman  knit  his  brows  tenfold 
closer  after  this  explanation,  being  sorely  puzzled  by 
the  ratiocination  of  tlie  syllogism;  while,  methought, 
the  one  in  pepper-and-salt  eyed  him  with  something 
of  a  triumphant  leer.  At  length,  he  observed,  that 
all  this  was  very  well,  but  still  he  thought  the  story  a 
little  on  the  extravagant— there  were  one  or  two 
points  on  which  he  had  his  doubts. 

"  Faith,  sir,"  replied  the  story-teller,  "as  to  that 
matter,  I  don't  believe  one  half  of  it  myself." 

D.  K. 

•  New-York. 
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L'ENVOY. 


Go,  little  booke,  God  send  dice  good  panage. 
And  speciallf  lei  this  be  thy  prayere. 
Unto  (hem  all  that  thee  will  read  or  hear, 
Where  thou  art  wroog,  after  their  help  to  call. 
Thee  to  correct  in  any  part  or  all. 

CBAUcn't  Belie  Dame  lam  MercU. 


In  concluding  a  second  volume  oflhe  Skelch  Book, 
the  Author  cannot  but  express  his  deep  sense  of  tlie 
'  indulgence  willi  wliich  Ills  iii-st  has  been  received, 
and  of  the  liberal  disposition  that  has  been  evinced  to 
treat  bim  with  kindness  as  a  stranger.  Even  the  cri- 
tics, whatever  may  be  said  of  ihem  by  others,  he  has 
found  to  be  a  singularly  gentle  and  good-natured 
race;  it  is  true  that  each  has  in  lum  objected  to  some 
one  or  two  articles,  and  lliat  these  individual  excep- 
tions, taken  in  the  aggregate,  would  amount  almost 
to  a  total  condemnation  of  his  work;  but  then  he  has 
been  consoled  by  observing,  that  what  one  has  parti- 
cularly censured,  another  has  particularly  praised : 
and  thus,  the  encomiums  being  set  off  against  the  ob- 
jections, he  finds  his  work,  upon  the  whole,  com- 
mended far  beyond  iis  deserts. 

He  is  aware  that  he  runs  a  risk  of  forfeiting  much  of 
this  kind  favour  by  not  following  the  counsel  that  has 
been  liberally  bestowed  upon  him;  for  where  abun- 
dance of  valuable  advice  is  given  gratis,  it  may  seem 
a  man's  own  fault  if  he  should  go  astray.  He  only  can 
say,  in  liLs  vindication,  that  he  faithfully  determined, 
for  a  time,  to  govern  himself  in  his  second  volume  by 
the  opinions  passed  upon  his  first ;  but  he  was  soon 
brou^t  to  a  stand  by  the  contrariety  of  excellent 
counsel.  One  kindly  advised  him  to  avoid  the  ludi- 
crous ;  anotlier  to  shun  the  pathetic;  a  third  assured 
him  that  he  was  tolerable  at  description,  but  caution- 
ed him  to  leave  narrative  alone;  while  a  fourth  de- 
clared that  he  had  a  very  pretty  kuack  at  turning  a 
story,  and  was  really  entertaining  when  in  a  pensive 
roood,  but  was  grievously  mistaken  if  he  imagined 
himself  to  pos-sess  a  spark  of  humour. 

Thus  iterplexed  by  the  advice  of  hb  friends,  who 
each  in  turn  closed  some  particular  path,  but  left  him 
all  tlie  wtH-ld  beside  to  range  in,  he  found  that  to  fol- 


low all  their  counseb  would,  in  fact,  be  to  stand  still. 
He  remained  for  a  time  sadly  embarrassed ;  when,  all 
at  once,  the  thought  struck  him  to  ramble  on  as  be 
had  begun;  that  his  work  being  miscellaneous,  and 
written  for  different  humours,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  any  one  would  be  pleased  with  the  whole;  but 
that  if  it  should  contain  something  to  suit  each  reader, 
his  end  would  be  completely  answered.  Few  gueste 
sit  down  to  a  varied  table  with  an  equal  appetite  for 
every  dish.  One  has  an  elegant  horror  of  a  roasted 
pig;  another  holds  a  curry  or  a  devil  in  utter  abo- 
mination; a  Uiird  cannot  tolerate  Uie  ancient  fla- 
vour of  venison  and  wild  fowl ;  and  a  fourth,  of  truly 
masculine  stomach,  looks  with  sovereign  contempt  on 
those  knick-knacks,  here  and  there  dished  up  for  the 
ladies.  Thus  each  article  is  condemned  in  its  lum; 
and  yet,  amidst  this  variety  of  appetites,  seldom  does  a 
dish  go  away  from  the  table  without  being  tasted  and 
relished  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  guests. 

With  these  consideratioas  he  ventures  lo  serve  up 
this  second  volume  in  the  same  heterogeneous  way 
with  his  first;  simply  requesting  the  reader,  if  he 
should  find  here  and  there  sometliing  to  please  him, 
to  rest  assured  that  it  was  written  expressly  ibr  in- 
telligent readers  like  hunself;  but  entreating  him, 
should  he  find  any  thing  to  dislike,  to  tolerate  it,  as 
one  of  those  articles  which  the  author  has  been  oblig- 
ed to  write  for  readers  of  a  lets  refined  taste. 

To  be  serious.— The  author  is  conscious  of  the  nn- 
merous  faults  and  imperfections  of  his  work;  and 
well  aware  how  little  he  is  disciplined  and  accom- 
plished in  the  arts  nf  authorship.  His  deficiences  are 
also  increased  by  a  diOidence  arising  from  his  pecu- 
liar situation.  He  finds  himself  writing  in  a  strange 
land,  appearing  before  a  public  whidt  he  has  beea 
accustomed,  from  childhood,  to  regard  with  the 
highest  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence.  He  is  ItoU 
of  solicitude  to  deserve  their  approbation,  yet  finds 
that  very  solicitude  continually  embarrassing  his 
powers,  and  depriving  him  of  that  ease  and  confidence 
which  are  necessary  to  successful  exertion.  Still  the 
kindness  with  whidi  he  is  treated  encourages  hkn  to 
go  on,  hoping  that  in  time  be  may  acquire  a  steadier 
footing;  and  thus  he  proceeds,  half  venturing,  half 
shrinking,  surprised  at  his  own  good  fortune,  and 
wondering  at  his  own  temerity. 


END  OF  THE  SKETCH  BOOK. 
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BRA€EBRIDG£    HALL; 

OR, 

THE  HUMOMSTS. 


Under  thii  cloud  I  walk,  gentlemeD  t  pardon  my  mde  assault. 
I  am  a  traveller,  who,  having  surveyed  most  of  the  terrestrial 
angles  of  this  globe,  am  hither  arrived  to  penue  this  litUe  spot 

CausTMis  Oboiribv. 


THE  AUTHOR. 


WOaTHT  BEADEB 


Oh  again  taking  pen  in  hand,  I  would  fkin  make  a 
few  observations  at  the  outset,  by  way  of  I)espeaking 
a  right  understanding.  The  volumes  which  I  have  al- 
ready published  have  met  with  a  reception  far  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  I  would  willingly 
attribute  this  to  their  intrinsic  merits;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  vanity  of  authorship,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
their  snccess  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  owing  to 
a  le»  flattering  cause.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  mar- 
Td,  that  a  man  from  the  wilds  of  America  should  ex~ 
press  himself  in  tolerable  English.  I  was  looked 
upon  as  something  new  and  strange  in  literature;  a 
kind  of  demi-savage,  with  a  feather  in  his  hand,  in- 
stead of  on  his  head;  and  there  was  a  curiosity  to  hear 
what  such  a  being  had  to  say  about  civilized  society. 

This  novelty  is  now  at  an  end,  and  of  course  the 
fediog  of  indulgence  which  it  produced.  I  must  now 
espect  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  sterner  criticism,  and 
to  be  measured  by  the  same  standard  with  contem- 
porary writers;  and  the  very  favour  which  has  been 
diown  to  my  previous  writings,  will  cause  these  to  be 
treated  with  Uie  greater  rigour;  as  there  is  nothing 
fiir  which  the  world  is  apt  to  punish  a  man  more  se- 
verely, than  ibr  having  been  over-praised.  On  this 
bead,  therefore,  I  wish  to  forestal  the  censoriousness 
of  the  reader;  and  I  entreat  he  will  not  think  the 
worse  of  me  for  the  many  injudicious  things  that  may 
have  been  said  in  my  commendation. 

I  am  aware  that  I  often  travel  over  beaten  ground, 
and  treat  of  subjects  that  have  already  been  discussed 
by  abler  pens.  Indeed,  various  auttiors  have  been 
mentioned  as  my  models,  to  whom  I  should  feel  flat- 
tered if  I  thought  I  bore  the  slightest  resemblance; 
hot  in  tmth  I  write  after  no  model  that  I  am  con- 
■CKHis  of,  and  I  write  with  no  idea  of  imitation  or 
eempetition.  In  venturing  occasionally  on  topics  tliat 
have  already  been  ahnost  exhausted  by  English  au- 


thors, I  do  it,  not  with  the  presumption  of  challeng- 
ing a  comparison,  but  with  the  hope  that  some  new 
interest  may  be  given  to  such  topics,  when  discussed 
by  the  pen  of  a  stranger. 

If,  therefore,  I  should  sometimes  be  found  dwell- 
ing witli  fondness  on  subjects  that  are  trite  and  com- 
mon-place with  the  reader,  I  beg  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  write  may  be  kept  in  recollection. 
Having  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  new  country, 
yet  educated  from  infancy  in  the  literature  of  an  old 
one,  my  muid  was  early  filled  with  historical  and 
poetical  associations,  connected  with  places,  and  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  Europe ;  but  which  could  rarely 
be  applied  to  those  of  my  own  country.  To  a  mind 
thus  peculiarly  prepared,  the  most  ordinary  objects 
and  scenes,  on  arriving  in  Europe,  are  full  of  strange 
matter  and  interesting  novelty.  England  is  as  classic 
ground  to  an  American  as  Italy  is  to  an  Englishman ; 
and  old  London  teems  with  as  much  historical  asso- 
ciation as  mighty  Home. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  whimsical 
medley  of  ideas  that  throng  upon  his  mind  on  landing 
among  English  scenes.  He  for  the  flrst  time  sees  a 
world  about  which  he  has  been  reading  and  thinking 
in  every  stage  of  his  existence.  The  recollected  ideas 
of  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood;  of  the  nursery,  the 
school,  and  the  study,  come  swarming  at  once  upon 
him ;  and  his  attention  is  distracted  between  great  and 
little  objects;  each  of  which,  perhaps,  awakens  an 
equally  delightful  train  of  remembrances. 

But  what  more  especially  attracts  his  notice  are 
those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  an  old  country 
and  an  old  state  of  society  from  a  new  one.  I  have 
never  yet  grown  Ikmiliar  enough  with  the  cnmibling 
monuments  of  past  ages,  to  blunt  the  intense  interest 
with  which  I  at  first  beheld  them.  Accustomed  al- 
ways to  scenes  where  history  was,  in  a  manner,  in 
anticipation;  where  every  thing  in  art  was  new  and 
progressive,  ahd  pointed  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
the  past;  where,  in  short,  the  works  of  man  gave  no 
ideas  but  those  of  yoimg  existence,  and  prospective 
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iaqiroTenient;  there  was  something  inexpressibly 
touching  in  the  sight  of  enormous  piles  of  architecture, 
grey  with  antiquity,  and  sinking  to  decay.  I  cannot 
describe  the  mute  but  deep-felt  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  have  contemplated  a  vast  monastic  ruin,  like 
Tintem  Abbey,  buried  in  the  bosom  of  a  quiet  valley, 
and  shut  up  from  the  world,  as  though  it  had  existed 
merely  for  itself;  or  a  warrior  pile,  like  Conway 
Castle,  standing  m  stem  lonelinesson  its  rocky  height, 
a  mere  hollow  yet  threatening  phantom  of  departed 
power.  They  spread  a  grand,  and  melancholy,  and, 
to  me,  an  unusual  charm  over  the  landscape ;  I  for  the 
first  time  beheld  signs  of  national  old  age,  and  em- 
pire's decay,  and  proofs  of  the  transient  and  perishing 
glories  of  art,  amidst  the  ever-springing  and  reviving 
fertility  of  nature. 

But,  in  foct,  to  me  every  tiling  was  full  of  matter; 
the  footsteps  of  history  were  everywhere  to  be  trac- 
ed ;  and  poetry  had  breathed  over  and  sanctified  the 
land.  I  experienced  the  delightful  freshness  of  feel- 
ing of  a  child,  to  whom  every  thing  is  new.  I  pictur- 
ed to  myself  a  set  of  inhabitants,  and  a  mode  of  life 
for  every  habitation  that  I  saw,  from  the  aristocratical 
mansion,  amidst  the  lordly  repose  of  stately  groves 
and  solitary  parks,  to  the  straw-thatched  cottage, 
with  its  scanty  garden  and  its  cherished  woodbine. 
I  thought  I  never  could  be  sated  with  the  sweetness 
and  fi-eshness  of  a  country  so  completely  carpeted 
with  verdure;  where  every  air  breathed  of  the  balmy 
pasture,  and  the  honeysndded  hedge.  I  was  conti- 
nually coming  upon  some  little  document  of  poetry  in 
the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the  cowslip,  the 
primrose,  or  some  other  simple  object,  that  has  re- 
ceived a  supernatural  value  from  the  muse.  The  first 
time  that  I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  I  was 
intoxicated  more  by  the  delicious  crowd  of  remem- 
bered associations  Uian  by  the  melody  of  its  notes ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  ecstasy  with 
which  I  first  saw  the  lark  rise,  almost  from  beneath 
my  feet,  and  wing  its  musical  flight  up  into  the  morn- 
ing sky. 

In  fliis  way  I  traversed  England,  a  grown-np  diild, 
delighted  by  every  object  great  and  small ;  and  be- 
traying a  wondering  ignorance,  and  simpleenjoyment, 
that  provoked  many  a  stare  and  a  smile  from  my  wiser 
and  more  experienced  fellow-travellers.  Such  too 
was  the  odd  conftasion  of  associations  that  kept  break- 
ing upon  me  as  I  first  approached  London.  One  of 
my  earliest  wishes  had  been  to  see  this  great  metro- 
polis. I  had  read  so  much  about  it  in  the  earliest  books 
that  had  been  put  into  my  infant  hands ;  and  I  had 
heard  so  much  about  it  from  those  around  me  who  had 
come  from  the  "old  countries. "  I  was  familiar  with 
the  names  of  its  streets  and  squares,  and  public  places, 
before  I  knew  those  of  my  native  dty.  It  was  to  me 
the  great  centre  of  the  world,  round  which  every 
thing  seemed  to  revolve.  I  recollect  contemplating 
so  wistfully,  when  a  boy,  a  paltry  little  print  of  the 
Thames,  and  London  Bridge,  and  St  Paul's,  that  was 
in  front  of  an  old  magazine ;  and  a  picture  of  Kensing- 


ton Gardens,  with  gentlemen  in  three-cornered  hals 
and  broad  skirts,  and  ladies  in  hoops  and  lappets,  that 
hung  up  in  my  bed-room ;  even  the  venerable  cut  of 
St  John's  Gate,  that  has  stood,  time  out  of  mind,  in 
front  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  not  without 
its  charms  to  me ;  and  I  envied  the  odd-looking  little 
men  that  appeared  to  be  loitering  about  its  arches. 

How  then  did  my  heart  warm  when  the  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey  were  pointed  out  to  me,  rising 
above  the  rich  groves  of  St  James's  Park,  with  a  thin 
blue  haze  about  tlieir  grey  pinnacles !  I  could  not 
behold  this  great  mausoleum  of  what  is  most  illus- 
trious in  our  paternal  history,  without  feeling  my  en- 
thusiasm in  a  glow.  With  what  eagerness  did  I  ex- 
plore every  part  of  the  metropolis !  I  was  not  content 
with  those  matters  which  occupy  the  dignified  re- 
search of  the  learned  traveller;  I  delighted  to  call  up 
all  the  feelings  of  childhood,  and  to  seek  after  those  ob- 
jects which  had  been  the  wonders  of  my  infancy. 
London  Bridge,  so  fomous  in  nursery  song;  the  far- 
famed  Monument ;  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  Lions  in 
the  Tower,  all  brou^t  back  many  a  recollection  of 
infantine  deliglit,  and  of  good  old  bemgs,  now  no 
more,  who  had  gossiped  about  them  to  my  wondering 
ear.  Nor  was  it  without  a  recurrence  of  childish  in- 
terest that  I  first  peeped  into  Mr  Newberry's  shop,  in 
St  Paul's  Churchyard,  that  fi>untain-head  of  litera- 
ture. Mr  Newberry  was  the  first  that  ever  filled  my 
infont  mind  with  the  idea  of  a  great  and  good  man. 
He  published  all  the  picture  books  of  the  day ;  and, 
out  of  his  abundant  love  for  children,  he  charged  "  nth 
thing  for  either  paper  or  print,  and  only  a  penny-half- 
penny for  the  binding ! " 

I  have  mentioned  these  circumstances,  worthy 
reader,  to  show  you  the  whimsical  crowd  of  associa- 
tions that  are  apt  to  beset  my  mind  on  mingling  among 
English  scenes.  I  hope  they  may,  in  some  measure, 
plead  my  apology,  should  I  be  found  harpuig  npoa 
stale  and  trivial  themes,  or  indulging  an  over-t6nd- 
ness  for  any  thing  antique  and  obsolete.  I  know  it 
is  the  humour,  not  to  say  cant  of  the  day,  to  run  riot 
about  old  times,  old  books,  old  customs,  and  old 
buildings ;  with  myself,  however,  as  fiir  as  I  have 
caught  the  contagion,  the  feeling  is  genuine.  To  a 
man  from  a  young  country  all  old  things  are  in  a 
manner  new ;  and  he  may  surely  he  excused  in  being 
a  little  curious  about  antiquities,  whose  native  land, 
unfortunately,  cannot  boast  of  a  single  ruin. 

Having  been  brought  up,  also,  in  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  a  republic,  I  am  apt  to  be  struck  with 
even  the  ordinary  circumstances  incident  to  an  aristo- 
cratical stale  of  society.  If,  however,  I  should  at 
any  time  amuse  myself  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
eccentricities,  and  some  of  the  political  characteristics 
of  the  latter,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  pretending 
to  decide  upon  its  political  merits.  My  only  aim  is 
to  paint  characters  and  manners.  I  am  no  politician. 
The  more  I  liave  considered  the  study  of  politics,  the 
more  I  have  found  it  full  of  perplexity ;.  and  I  have 
contented  myself,  as  I  have  in  my  religion,  with  the 
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faith  in  whidi  I  was  bnmglil  up;  r^ulatlng  my  own 
eondact  by  its  precepts,  bat  ieavng  to  ticket  beads 
tbe  task  of  nuking  converts. 

I  shaH  continue  on,  therefore,  in  the  course  I  tiave 
hitherto  pursued ;  looking  at  tilings  poetically,  rather 
than  poiitileally;  describing  them  as^  they  are,  rather 
than  pretending  to  point  oat  how  they  should  be ; 
and  endeavoiBiag  to  see  the  worid  in  as  pleasant  a 
light  as  ekcunstances  ¥dU  permit. 

I  have  always  had  an  opinion  that  much  good 
might  be  done  by  keeping  mankind  in  good  humour 
with  one  another.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  philo- 
sophy, but  I  shaM  continue  to  practise  it  until  con- 
nnced  of  its  bihtcy.  When  I  discover  the  world  to 
be  all  that  it  has  been  represented  by  sneering  cynics 
and  wimung  poets,  I  will  torn  to  and  abase  it  also ; 
in  the  mean  whMe,  worthy  reader,  I  hope  yoa  wHl 
not  think  U^Uly  of  me,  because  I  cannot  believe  Uiis 
to  be  so  very  bad  a  world  as  it  is  represented. 
Thine  truly, 

GEOFFREY  CRAYON. 


THE  HALL. 


Tite  aacieiitat  boose,  and  Ae  beat  br  botnekeeping  in  this 
contjr  or  the  next ;  and  Uiougb  ibe  master  of  it  write  but  squire, 
1  kamt  iM>  lurd  like  him.  Mebby  BKG4:iB& 


The  reader,  if  be  has  perused  the  volumes  of  the 
Skeldk  Book,  will  pnteUy  recollect  something  of 
the  Bneebridge  faeoily,  with  which  I  once  passed  a 
Cbristmas.  I  am  now  on  another  visit  at  the  Hall, 
having  been  invited  to  a  wedding  which  is  ^rtly  to 
\Ae  frfaee.  T%e  squire's  second  son,  Guy,  a  flne, 
spirited  young  captain  in  the  army,  is  about  to  be 
■Buried  to  bis  foiher's  ward,  tbe  fur  Julia  Templeton. 
A  gathering  of  reUtions  and  friends  has  already  com- 
meneed,  to  celebrate  the  joyful  occasion;  for  the  old 
genUeffian  is  an  enemy  to  quiet,  private  weddings. 
"There  is  nothing,"  he  says,  "like  launching  a 
TMng  coiq4e  gaily,  and  cheering  them  from  Uie 
Aore;  a  good  outset  is  half  the  voyage." 

Before  proceedii^  any  ferlher,  I  would  beg  that 
■he  MfAn  might  not  be  confounded  with  that  class  of 
bad-riding,  fox-hunting  gentlemen  so  often  describ- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  so  nearly  extinct  in  England.  I  use 
(tab  niral  title  putly  because  it  is  his  universal  appel- 
lation throogfaoat  the  neighbourhood,  and  partly  be- 
GMMe  it  saves  me  tbe  frequent  repetition  of  his  name, 
vWdi  is  one  of  those  rough  old  Englidi  names  at 
wUd)  Frenchmen  exclaim  in  despair. 

The  squire  is,  in  foct,  a  lingering  specimen  of  the 
•id  English  country  gentleman;  rusticated  a  little  by 
iviflg  aimoot  entirely  on  his  estate,  and  something  of 
a  hsmoarist,  as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  become  when 
ftey  have  an  opportunity  of  living  in  their  own  way. 
I  ike  hia  bobbir  passing  wdl,  however,  which  te,  a 


bigoted  devoUoo  to  old  English  maimei's  and  customs; 
it  Jumps  a  little  with  my  own  humour,  having  as  yet 
a  lively  and  unsated  curiosity  about  the  ancient  and 
genuine  cliaracterlstics  of  my  "  father  land." 

There  are  some  trails  about  the  squire's  family 
also,  which  s^pear  to  me  to  be  national.  It  is  one 
of  those  old  aristocratical  families,  which,  I  believe, 
are  peculiar  to  England,  and  scarcely  understood  in 
other  countries;  that  is  to  say,  families  of  the  an- 
cient gentry,  who,  though  destitute  of  titled  rank, 
maintam  a  high  ancestral  pride ;  who  look  down  upon 
all  nobility  of  recent  creation,  and  would  consider  it 
a  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  merge  the  venerable  name  of 
their  house  in  a  modem  title. 

This  feeling  is  very  much  fostered  by  Uie  import- 
ance which  they  enjoy  on  their  hereditary  domains. 
The  family  mansion  is  an  old  manor-house,  standing 
in  a  retired  and  beautiful  part  of  Yorkshire.  Its  in- 
habitants have  been  always  regarded  through  the 
surrounding  country,  as  "the  great  ones  of  the 
earth;"  and  the  little  village  near  (he  Hall  looks  up 
to  the  squire  with  almost  feudal  homage.  An  old 
manor-house,  and  an  old  family  of  thb  kind,  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  day;  and  it  is 
probably  the  peculiar  humour  of  the  squire  that  has 
retained  (his  secluded  specimen  of  English  house- 
keeping in  something  like  the  genuine  old  style. 

I  am  again  quartered  in  the  pannelled  chamber,  in 
the  antique  wing  of  the  house.  The  prospect  from 
my  window,  however,  has  quite  a  difTerenl  aspect 
from  that  which  it  wore  on  my  winter  visit.  Though 
early  in  the  month  of  April,  yet  a  few  warm,  sunshiny 
days  have  drawn  forth  tlie  beauties  of  the  spring, 
which,  I  think,  are  always  most  captivating  on  their 
first  opening.  Tbe  parterres  of  the  old-fashioned 
garden  are  gay  with  flowers;  and  the  gardener  has 
brought  out  his  exotics,  and  placed  them  along  the 
stone  balnsti-ades.  Tlie  trees  are  clotlied  with  green 
buds  and  tender  leaves;  when  I  throw  open  my 
jingling  casement,  I  smell  the  odour  of  mignionette, 
and  hear  the  bum  of  tlie  bees  from  the  flowers  against 
the  sunny  wall,  with  the  varied  song  of  the  throsUe, 
and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the  tuneful  little  wren. 

While  sojourning  in  this  strong  hold  of  old  fashions, 
it  is  my  intention  to  make  occasional  sketehes  of  the 
scenes  and  characters  before  me.  I  would  have  it 
understood,  however,  that  I  am  not  writing  a  novel, 
and  have  nothing  of  intricate  plot,  or  marvellous  ad- 
venture, to  promise  tlie  reader.  The  Hall  of  which  I 
treat,  has,  for  aught  I  know,  neither  trap-door,  nor 
sliding-pannel,  nor  donjon-keep;  and  indeed  appears 
to  have  no  mystery  about  it.  The  family  is  a  worthy 
well-meaning  family,  that,  in  all  probability,  will 
eat  and  drink,  and  go  to  bed,  and  get  up  r^ularly, 
from  one  end  of  my  work  to  the  other;  and  the 
squire  is  so  kind-hearted  an  old  gentleman,  that  I  see 
no  likelihood  of  his  throwing  any  kind  of  distress  in  the 
way  of  ttie  approaching  nuptials.  In  a  word ,  I  cannot 
foresee  a  single  extraordinary  event  that  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  wliole  term  of  my  sojpumat  (he  Hall. 
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I  tell  this  honestly  to  the  reader,  lest,  when  he 
finds  me  dalljring  along,  throngh  every-day  English 
scenes,  he  may  hurry  a-head  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  some  marvellous  adventure  farther  on.  I  invite 
him,  on  the  contrary,  to  ramble  gently  on  with  me, 
as  he  would  saunter  out  into  the  fields,  stopping  occa- 
sionally to  gather  a  flower,  or  listen  to  a  bird,  or 
admire  a  prospect,  without  any  anxiety  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  his  career.  Should  I,  however,  in  (he 
course  of  my  loiterings  about  this  old  mansion,  see  or 
hear  any  thing  curious,  that  might  serve  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  tliis  every-day  life,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
report  it  for  the  reader's  entertauunent. 

For  hresliest  wits  I  know  will  soon  be  wearie 
Ot  any  book,  how  grave  soe'rr  it  be. 
Except  it  hare  odd  matter,  strani^  and  merrie. 
Well  sauc'd  with  Ilea  and  glared  all  with  glee.  > 


THE  BUSY  MAN. 


A  decayed  gentleman,  who  lives  most  upon  bis  own  mirth  and 
my  master's  means,  and  much  good  do  him  with  it.    He  docs 
bold  my  master  up  with  his  stories,  and  songs,  and  catches,  and 
socb  tricks  and  ji^  you  would  admire— he  is  with  him  now, 
JOVIAL  Cbew. 

Bt  no  one  lias  my  return  to  the  Hall  been  more 
heartily  greeted  than  by  Mr  Simon  Bracebridge,  or 
Master  Simon,  as  the  squire  most  conunouly  calls 
him.  I  encountered  liim  just  as  I  entered  the  park, 
where  he  was  breaking  a  pointer,  and  he  received 
me  with  all  the  hospitable  cordiality  with  which  a 
man  welcomes  a  friend  to  another  one's  house.  I 
have  already  introduced  him  to  the  reader  as  a  brisk 
old  bachelor-looking  little  man;  the  wit  and  superan- 
nuated beau  of  a  large  family  connexion,  and  the 
squire's  factotum.  I  found  him,  as  usual,  full  of 
bustle;  with  a  thousand  petty  things  to  do,  and  per- 
sons to  attend  to,  and  in  chirping  good  humour ;  for 
there  are  few  happier  beings  than  a  busy  idler;  that 
is  to  say,  a  man  who  is  eternally  busy  about  nothing. 

I  visited  him,  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  in  his 
chamber,  which  is  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  mansion, 
as  he  says  he  likes  to  be  to  himself,  and  out  of  the 
way.  lie  has  fitted  it  up  in  his  own  taste,  so  tliat  it 
is  a  perfect  epitome  of  an  old  bachelor's  notions  of 
convenience  and  arrangement.  The  furniture  is 
made  up  of  odd  pieces  from  all  parts  of  the  house, 
chosen  on  account  of  their  suiting  his  notions,  or  fit- 
ting some  corner  of  his  apartment;  and  he  is  very 
eloquent  in  praise  of  an  ancient  elbow-chair,  from 
which  he  takes  occasion  to  digress  into  a  censure  on 
modern  cliairs,  as  having  degenerated  from  the  di- 
gnity and  comfort  of  high-backed  antiquity. 

Aborning  lo  his  room  is  a  small  cabmet,  which  he 
calls  his  study.  Here  are  some  hanging  shelves,  of 
his  own  construction,  on  which  are  several  old  works 
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on  hawking,  hunting,  and  farriery,  and  a  collection 
or  two  of  poems  and  songs  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
which  he  studies  out  of  compliment  to  the  squire; 
tt^ether  witli  the  Novelists'  Magazine,  the  Sporting 
Magazine,  the  Racing  Calendar,  a  volume  or  two  of 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  a  book  of  peerage,  and  an- 
other of  heraldry. 

His  sporting  dresses  liang  on  pegs  in  a  small  closet ; 
and  about  the  walls  of  his  apartment  are  hooks  to  hold 
his  fishing-tackle,  whips,  spurs,  and  a  favourite  fowl- 
ing-piece, curiously  wrought  and  inlaid,  which  he  in- 
herits from  his  grandfather.  He  has  also  a  couple  of 
old  single-keyed  llutes,  and  a  fiddle,  which  he  lias 
repeatedly  patched  and  mended  himself,  affirming  it 
to  be  a  veritable  Cremona  :  though  I  have  never 
heard  him  extract  a  single  note  from  it  that  was  not 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold. 

From  this  little  nest  bis  fiddle  will  often  be  beard, 
in  the  stillness  of  mid-day,  drowsily  sawing  some 
long-forgotten  tune;  for  he  prides  himself  on  having 
a  choice  collection  of  good  old  English  music,  and  will 
scarcely  have  any  thing  to  do  with  modem  com- 
posers. The  time,  however,  at  which  his  musical 
powers  are  of  most  use,  is  now  and  then  of  an  even- 
ing, when  he  plays  for  the  children  to  dance  in  the 
hall,  and  he  passes  among  them  and  the  servants  for 
a  perfect  Orpheus. 

His  chamber  also  bears  evidence  of  his  various  avo- 
cations ;  there  are  half-copied  sheets  of  music ;  designs 
for  needlework;  sketches  of  landscapes  very  indif- 
ferently executed;  a  camera  lucida;  a  magic  lantern, 
ibr  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  paint  glasses;  in  a 
word,  it  is  the  cabmet  of  a  man  of  many  accomplish- 
menls,  who  k||ows  a  little  of  every  thing,  and  does 
nothuig  weH. 

After  I  had  spent  some  time  in  his  apartment,  ad- 
mving  the  ingenuity  of  his  small  inventions,  he  took 
me  about  the  establishment,  to  visit  the  stables,  dog- 
kennel,  and  other  dependencies,  in  which  he  appear- 
ed like  a  general  visiting  the  different  quarters  of  his 
camp;  as  the  squire  leaves  the  control  of  all  these 
matters  to  him,  when  he  is  at  (he  Hall.  He  inquired 
into  the  state  of  the  horses;  examined  their  feet; 
prescribed  a  drench  for  one,  and  bleeding  for  an- 
other; and  then  took  me  to  look  at  his  ovm  horse, 
on  the  merits  of  which  he  dwelt  with  great  prolixity, 
and  which,  I  noticed,  bad  the  best  staU  in  the  stable. 

After  this  I  was  taken  to  a  new  toy  of  his  and  the 
squire's,  which  he  termed  the  falconry,  where  there 
were  several  unhappy  birds  in  dnrance,  completing 
their  education.  Among  the  number  was  a  fine  fal- 
con, which  Masler  Simon  had  in  especial  training, 
and  he  told  nie  tliat  he  would  show  me,  in  a  few 
days,  some  rare  sport  of  the  good  old-fashioned  kind. 
In  the  course  of  our  round,  I  noticed  that  the  grooms, 
game-keeper,  whippers-in,  and  other  retainers,  seem- 
ed all  to  be  on  somewhat  of  a  familiar  footing  with 
Masler  Simon,  and  fond  of  having  a  joke  with  liim, 
though  it  was  evident  they  had  great  deference  ibr 
hb  opinion  in  matters  relating  to  their  functions. 
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There  was  one  exception,  however,  in  a  testy  old 
hontsman,  as  hot  as  a  pepper-corn ;  a  meagre,  wiry 
old  fellow,  in  a  thread-bare  velvet  jockey-cap,  and  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches,  that,  from  much  wear,  shone 
as  though  they  had  been  japanned.  He  was  very 
contradictory  and  pragmatical,  and  apt,  as  I  thought, 
to  differ  from  Master  Simon  now  and  then,  out  of 
mere  captiousness.  This  was  particularly  tlie  case 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  hawk,  which  the 
old  man  seemed  to  Iiave  under  his  peculiar  care,  and, 
according  to  Master  Simon,  was  in  a  fair  way  (o  ruin; 
the  latter  had  a  vast  deal  to  say  about  casting,  and 
tmpiug,  indgleamittg,  and  enseanUng,  and  giving  the 
hawk  ibe  rtuigle,  which  I  saw  was  all  heathen  Greek 
to  old  Christy;  but  he  maintamed  his  point  notwith- 
standing, and  seemed  to  hold  all  this  technical  lore 
in  utter  disrespect. 

I  was  surprised  at  tlie  good  humour  witli  which 
Master  Simon  bore  his  contradictions  till  he  explain- 
ed tlie  matter  to  me  afterwards.  Old  Christy  is  the 
most  ancient  servant  in  the  place,  having  lived  among 
dogs  and  horses  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and 
been  in  the  service  of  Mr  Bracebridge's  father.  He 
knows  the  pedigree  of  every  horse  on  the  place,  and 
has  bestrode  the  great  great  grandsires  of  most  of 
them.  He  can  give  a  circumstantial  detail  of  every 
fox-hunt  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  has 
a  history  of  every  stag's  head  about  the  house,  and 
every  hunting  trophy  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  dog- 
kennel. 

All  the  present  race  have  grown  up  under  his  eye, 
and  hnmoor  him  in  his  old  age.  He  once  attended 
the  squire  to  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  student  there, 
and  enlightened  the  whole  university  with  his  hunt- 
ing lore.  All  this  is  enough  to  make  the  old  man 
opinioualed,  since  he  Onds  on  all  these  matters  of  first- 
rate  importance,  he  knows  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  Master  Simon  had  been  his  pupil, 
and  acknowledges  that  he  derived  his  first  knowledge 
in  hunting  from  the  instructions  of  Christy;  and  I 
modi  question  whether  the  old  man  does  not  still 
look  upon  him  as  rather  a  greenhorn. 

On  our  return  homewards,  as  we  were  crossing 
Ifae  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  we  heard  the  porter's 
bell  ring  at  the  lodge,  and  shorUy  afterwards,  a  kind 
of  cavalcade  advanced  slowly  up  the  avenue.  Atsight 
of  it  my  companion  paused,  considered  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  making  a  sudden  exclamation,  hurried 
away  to  meet  it.  As  it  approached  I  discovered  a 
6ir,  fresh-looking  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  an  old- 
briiioned  riding-habit,  with  a  broad-brimmed  white 
beaver  bat  such  as  may  be  seen  in  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
udds'  paintings.  She  rode  a  sleek  white  pony,  and 
was  followed  by  a  footman  in  rich  livery,  mounted 
on  an  over-fed  hunter.  At  a  little  distance  in  the  rear 
came  an  ancient  cumbrous  chariot,  drawn  by  two 
very  corpulent  horses,  driven  by  as  corpulent  a  coach- 
■aan,  beside  whom  sat  a  page  dressed  in  a  fanciful 
green  livery.  Inside  of  the  diariot  was  a  starched 
prim  personage,  with  a  look  somewhat  between  a 


lady's  companion  and  a  lady's  maid,  and  two  pam- 
pered curs,  that  showed  their  ugly  faces  and  barked 
out  of  each  window. 

There  was  a  general  turning  out  of  the  garrison  to 
receive  this  new  comer.  The  squire  assisted  her  to 
alight,  and  saluted  her  affectionately;  the  fair  Julia 
flew  into  her  arms,  and  they  embraced  with  the  ro- 
mantic fervour  of  boarding-school  friends;  she  was 
escorted  into  the  house  by  Julia's  lover,  towards 
wliom  she  showed  distinguished  favour;  and  a  line  of 
the  old  servants,  who  bad  collected  in  (he  hall,  bow- 
ed most  profoundly  as  she  passed. 

I  observed  that  Master  Simon  was  most  assiduous 
and  devout  in  his  attentions  upon  this  old  lady.  He 
walked  by  the  side  of  her  pony  up  the  avenue ;  and, 
while  she  was  receiving  the  salutations  of  the  rest  of 
the  family,  he  took  occasion  to  notice  the  fat  coach- 
man, to  pat  the  sleek  carriage  horses,  and,  above  all, 
to  say  a  civil  word  to  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  the 
prim,  sour-looking  vestal  in  the  chariot. 

I  had  no  more  of  his  company  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  He  was  swept  off  in  the  vortex  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  this  lady.  Once  indeed  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  he  was  hurrying  on  some 
errand  of  the  good  lady's,  to  let  me  know  that  this 
was  Lady  Lillycraft,  a  sister  of  the  squire's,  of  large 
fortune,  which  the  captain  would  inherit,  and  that 
her  estate  lay  hi  one  of  the  best  sporting  counties  in 
all  England. 


FAMILY  SERVANTS. 


VerH^  oM  servanta  are  the  TOuchera  of  worlby  bonsekeepiiig. 
They  are  like  rate  in  a  mansion,  or  mites  in,a  dieese,  bespeaking 
the  antiquity  and  bCnesa  of  tiieir  abode. 


In  my  casual  anecdotes  of  the  Hall,  I  may  often  be 
tempted  to  dwell  on  circumstances  of  a  trite  and  or- 
dinary nature,  from  their  appearing  to  me  illustrative 
of  genuine  national  character.  It  seems  to  be  the 
stndy  of  Uie  squire  to  adhere,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  what  he  considers  the  old  landmarks  of  English 
manners.  His  servants  all  understand  his  ways,  and 
for  the  most  part  have  been  accustomed  to  them  from 
uifancy;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  his  honsehold  pre- 
sents one  of  the  few  tolerable  specimens  tliat  can  now 
be  met  with,  of  the  establishment  of  an  English  coun- 
try gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

By  the  bye,  the  servants  are  not  the  least  character- 
istic part  of  the  household  :  tlie  housekeeper,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  bom  and  brought  up  at  the  Hall,  and 
has  never  been  twenty  miles  from  it;  yet  she  has  a 
stately  air  that  would  not  disgrace  a  lady  that  bad  fi- 
gured at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  am  half  inclined  to  think  tliat  she  has  caught  it 
from  living  so  much  among  the  old  fomily  pictures. 
It  may,  however,  be  owing  to  a  consciousness  of  her 
importance  in  the  sphere  in  which  she  has  always 
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moved;  for  she  b  greatly  respected  in  the  nei^iboar- 
ing  village,  and  among  Uie  formers'  wives,  and  baa 
high  authority  in  the  household,  ruling  over  the  ser- 
vants with  quiet,  but  undisputed  sway. 

She  is  a  thin  old  lady,  with  blae  eyes  and  pdnted 
nose  and  chin.  Her  dress  is  always  the  same  as  to 
bshion.  She  wears  a  small,  well-starched  ruff,  a 
laced  stomacher,  full  petticoats,  and  a  gown  festooned 
and  open  in  front,  which,  on  particular  occasions,  is 
of  ancient  silk,  the  legacy  of  some  former  dame  of  the 
family,  or  an  inheritance  from  her  mother,  who  was 
housekeeper  before  her.  I  liave  a  reverence  for  these 
old  garmenls,  as  I  make  no  doubt  Uiey  have  figured 
about  these  apartments  in  days  long  past,  when  they 
liave  set  off  the  charms  of  somepeeriess  fomily  beauty ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  looked  from  the  old  housekeeper 
to  the  neighbouring  portraits,  to  see  whether  I  could 
not  recognize  her  antiquated  brocade  in  the  dress  of 
some  one  of  those  long-waisted  dames  that  smile  on 
me  from  the  walls. 

Her  hair,  which  is  quite  white,  is  frizzled  out  in 
front,  and  she  wears  over  it  a  small  cap,  nicely  plait- 
ed, and  brought  down  under  the  chin.  Her  manners 
are  simple  and  primitive,  heightened  a  Kltle  by  a 
proper  dignity  of  station. 

The  Hall  is  her  world,  aad  the  history  of  tlie  fa- 
mily the  only  history  she  knows,  excepting  that  which 
she  has  read  in  the  Bible.  She  can  give  a  biography 
of  every  poitrait  in  the  picture^Uery,  and  is  a  com- 
plete family  chronicle. 

She  is  treated  with  great  consideration  by  the  squire. 
Indeed,  Master  Sunon  tells  me  that  there  is  a  tradi- 
tional anecdote  cmrent  among  the  servants,  of  the 
squire's  liavmg  been  seen  kissing  her  in  the  picture- 
gallery,  when  they  were  both  young.  As,  however, 
nothing  further  was  ever  noticed  between  them,  llie 
circumstance  caused  no  great  scandal ;  only  she  was 
observed  to  take  to  reading  Pamela  shortly  afterwards, 
and  refused  the  hand  of  the  village  innkeeper,  whom 
she  had  previously  smiled  on. 

The  old  butler,  who  was  formerly  footman,  and  a 
rqected  admirer  of  hers,  used  to  tell  the  anecdote  now 
and  then,  at  those  little  cabals  that  will  occisionally 
take  place  among  the  most  orderly  servants,  arising 
from  the  common  propenaty  of  the  governed  to  talk 
agamst  administration ;  bat  he  has  left,  it  off,  of  late 
years,  since  he  has  risen  into  place,  and  shakes  his 
bead  rebukingly  when  it  is  mentioned. 

It  is  certain  that  the  old  lady  will,  to  this  day,  dwell 
on  the  looks  of  the  squire  when  he  was  a  young  man 
at  college;  and  she  maintains  that  none  of  liis  sons  can 
compare  with  tlieir  father  when  he  was  of  their  age, 
and  was  dressed  out  in  lus  full  suit  of  scarlet,  with 
his  hair  craped  and  powdered,  and  his  three-cornered 
bat. 

She  has  an  orplian  niece,  a  pretty,  soft-hearted  bag- 
gage, named  Pliocbe  Wilkins,  who  lias  been  trans- 
planted to  the  Hall  within  a  year  or  two,  and  been 
nearly  spoiled  for  any  condition  of  life.  She  is  a  kind 
of  attendant  and  companion  of  the  fan:  Julia's;  and 


from  loitering  about  the  young  lady's  apartments, 
reading  scraps  of  novels,  and  inheriting  seioond-hand 
flnery,  has  become  something  between  a  waiting- 
maid  and  a  slip-shod  fine  lady. 

She  is  considered  a  kmd  of  heu-ess  among  the  ser- 
vants, as  slie  will  inherit  all  her  aunt's  pr(^>erty; 
whi<^,  if  report  be  true,  must  be  a  round  sum  of 
good  golden  guineas,  the  aecumulated  wealth  of  two 
housekeepers'  savings ;  not  to  mention  the  hereditvy 
wardi-obe,  and  the  many  little  valuables  and  kuick- 
knacks  treasured  up  in  tlie  housekeeper's  room.  In- 
deed the  old  housekeeper  has  the  reputation  among 
the  servants  and  the  villagers  of  being  passing  rich; 
and  there  is  a  japanned  diest  of  drawers  and  a  large 
iron-bomid  coffer  in  her  room,  which  are  supposed,  by 
the  housemaids,  to  hold  treasures  of  wealth. 

The  old  lady  is  a  great  friend  of  Master  Simon, 
who,  indeeil,  pays  a  little  court  to  her,  as  to  a  person 
liigh  in  authority;  and  they  have  many  discossions  on 
points  of  Cimiiy  history,  in  which,  notwithstanding  bis 
extensive  information,  and  pride  of  knowledge,  be 
commonly  admits  her  superior  accuracy.  He  sddom 
returns  to  the  Hall,  after  one  of  his  visits  to  tlie  other 
branches  of  the  family,  without  bringing  Mrs  Wilkins 
some  remembrance  from  the  ladies  of  the  house  where 
he  has  been  staying. 

Indeed  all  tlte  diildren  of  the  house  look  np  to  tte 
old  lady  with  habitual  respect  and  attachment,  and 
she  seems  almost  to  consider  them  as  her  own,  fhm 
their  having  grown  up  under  her  eye.  The  Oxonian, 
however,  is  her  favourite,  probably  firom  being  the 
youngest,  though  he  is  the  most  mischievous,  and  has 
been  apt  to  play  tridis  upon  her  from  boyhood. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  one  little  ceremony, 
which,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  the  Hidl.  After  the 
doth  is  removed  at  dinner,  the  old  hoiasekeeper  sa3s 
into  the  room  and  stands  behind  the  squire's  chair, 
when  he  fills  her  a  glass  of  wine  with  his  own  hands, 
in  wliich  site  drinks  the  health  of  the  company  in  a 
truly  respectful  yet  dignified  manner,  and  then  re- 
tires. The  squire  received  the  custom  from  lus  fo- 
ther,  and  has  always  continued  it. 

There  is  a  peculiar  character  about  the  servants  of 
old  English  famflies  that  reade  prindpally  in  the 
country.  They  have  a  quiet,  orderly,  respectful 
mode  of  doing  their  duties.  They  are  always  neat  ui 
their  persons,  and  appropriately,  and,  if  I  may  use 
the  phrase,  technically  dressed ;  they  move  about  the 
house  without  hurry  or  noise;  there  is  nothing  of  the 
bustle  of  enifdoyment,  or  the  voice  of  conmumd; 
nothing  of  that  obtrusive  housewifery  that  amoonts  to 
a  tonnent.  Yon  are  not  persecuted  by  the  process  of 
making  you  comfortable ;  yet  every  thing  is  done,  and 
is  done  well.  The  work  of  the  house  is  performed 
as  if  by  magic,  but  it  is  the  magic  of  system.  No- 
thing is  done  by  fits  and  starts,  nor  at  awkward  sea- 
sons; the  whole  goes  on  like  well-oiled  dock-woric, 
where  tliere  is  no  noise  nor  jarring  in  its  operations. 

English  servants,  m  general,  are  not  treated  with 
great  indulgence,  nor  rewarded  by  many  commeada- 
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Uoos :  far  the  English  are  laconic  and  reserved  to- 
wards their  domestics ;  bat  an  approving  nod  and  kind 
word  from  master  or  nustress,  goes  as  far  here,  as  an 
excess  of  praise  or  indolgence  elsewhere.  Neither 
do  servants  exhibit  any  animated  marics  of  affection 
to  their  employers ;  yet,  thoogh  quiet,  they  are  strong 
in  their  attachments;  and  the  reciprocal  regard  of 
masters  and  servants,  though  not  ardently  expressed, 
is  powerfnl  and  lasting  in  old  English  families. 

The  title  of  "  an  old  femOy  servant"  carries  with 
it  a  thoosand  kind  associations  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  there  is  no  claim  upon  the  home-bred 
diarities  of  the  heart  more  irresistible  than  that  of 
having  been  "  bom  in  the  house."  It  is  common  to 
see  grey-headed  domestics  of  this  kind  attached  to  an 
English  family  of  the  "  old  school,"  who  continue  in  it 
to  the  day  of  their  death,  in  the  enjoyment  of  steady 
onaffected  kindness,  and  the  performance  of  faithful, 
nnofficioos  duty.  I  think  such  instances  of  attach- 
ment speak  well  for  master  and  servant,  and  the  fre* 
qaency  of  them  speaks  well  for  national  character. 

These  observations,  however,  hold  good  only  with 
bmilies  of  the  description  I  have  mentioned ;  and 
with  snch  as  are  somewhat  retired,  and  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  country.  As  to  the 
powder«l  menials  that  throng  the  walls  of  fashion- 
able town  residences,  they  equally  reflect  the  charac- 
ter of  the  establishments  to  wliidi  they  belong :  and 
I  know  no  more  complete  epitomes  of  dissolute  heart- 
leisness,  and  pampered  inutility. 

Bat  the  good  "  old  family  servant !  "—The  one 
who  has  always  been  linked,  in  idea,  with  the  home 
of  oar  heart;  who  has  led  us  to  school  in  the  days  of 
prattling  cfaildbood;  who  has  been  the  confidant  of 
oar  boyish  cares,  and  schemes,  and  enterprizes;  who 
has  haOed  us  as  we  came  home  at  vacations,  and 
been  the  promoter  of  all  our  holiday  sports;  who, 
when  we,  in  wandering  manhood,  have  left  the  pa- 
iemal  roof,  and  only  return  Ihither  at  intervals,  will 
welcome  as  with  a  joy  inferior  only  to  that  of  our  pa- 
rents; who,  now  grown  grey  and  infirm  with  age, 
still  totters  aboat  the  house  of  onr  Cithers  in  fond  and 
futbfol  servitude;  who  claims  us,  in  a  manner,  as  his 
own;  and  hastens  with  querulous  eagerness  to  anti- 
cipate his  fellow-domestics  in  waiting  npon  ns  at 
laiile;  and  who,  when  we  retire  at  night  to  tlie  cham- 
ber that  still  goes  by  our  name,  will  linger  about  the 
room  to  have  one  more  kind  look,  and  one  more  plea- 
sant word  about  times  that  are  past — who  does  net 
eiperience  towards  such  a  being  a  feeling  of  almost 
fiBal  affection? 

I  hanre  met  with  several  instances  of  epitaphs  on 
Uw  gravestones  of  snch  valuable  domestics,  recorded 
I  the  simple  truth  of  natural  feeling.  I  have  two 
!  BK  at  thfe  moment;  one  copied  from  a  tomb- 
i  of  a  churchyard  in  Warwiclubire : 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Joseph  Batte,  confidential 
servant  to  George  Birch,  Esq.  of  Hamstead  Hall. 
Bi  gratefhl  friend  and  master  caused  this  inscription 
!•  be  written  in  memory  of  his  discretion,  fidelity. 


diligence,  and  continence.  He  died  (a  hachdor)  aged 
84,  having  lived  44  years  in  the  same  family." 

The  other  was  taken  from  a  tombstone  in  Eltham 
churchyard : 

"  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mr  James  Tappy,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  8th  of  September,  1818, 
aged  84,  after  a  faithful  service  of  60  years  in  one 
family;  by  each  individual  of  which  he  lived  respect- 
ed, and  died  lamented  by  the  sole  survivor." 

Few  monuments,  even  of  the  illustrious,  have 
given  me  the  glow  about  the  heart  that  I  felt  while 
copying  this  honest  epitaph  in  the  churchyard  of 
Ellliam.  I  sympathized  with  this  "sole  survivor" 
of  a  foniily  mourning  over  the  grave  of  the  faithful 
follower  of  his  race,  who  had  been,  no  doubt,  a  living 
memento  of  times  and  friends  that  had  passed  away; 
and,  in  considering  this  record  of  long  and  devoted 
service,  I  called  to  mind  the  touching  speech  of  Old 
Adam  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  when  tottering  after  the 
yonthfiil  son  of  his  ancient  master : 

"  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  Ihee 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  love  and  loyalty  I " 

NOTE. 

I  cannot  but  mention  a  tablet  wUch  I  have  seen  somewhere  in 
(be  chapel  of  Windsor  CasUe,  put  up  hj  the  late  Ung  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  family  servant,  who  had  been  a  taithftil  attendant  ot  his 
lamented  daughter,  the  Princess  jimelia.  George  UI.  possessed 
much  of  the  strong,  domestic  feeling  of  tbe  old  Eoglisb  country 
gentleman ;  and  it  is  an  incident  curious  in  monumental  history, 
and  creditable  to  the  human  heart,  a  monarch  erecting  a  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  tbe  bomble  virtues  of  a  menial. 


THE  wroow. 

she  was  so  charitable  and  pitious 
She  would  weep  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dead  or  bled  : 
Of  small  hounds  had  she,  that  she  fed 
With  ro8t  Oesh,  milke,  and  wastel  bread. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  any  of  them  were  dead. 
Or  if  man  smote  them  with  a  yard  smart. 

CBADCEH. 

Notwithstanding  the  whimsical  parade  made  by 
Lady  Lillycrafl  on  her  arrival,  she  has  none  of  Ihe 
petty  stateliness  that  I  had  imagined:  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  has  a  degree  of  nature,  and  simple- 
heartedness,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  that  mingles 
well  with  her  old-fasliioned  manners  and  harmless 
ostentation.  She  dresses  in  rich  silks,  with  long 
waist;  she  rouges  considerably,  and  her  hair,  which 
is  nearly  white,  is  frizzled  out,  and  put  up  with  pins. 
Her  face  is  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  but  the  delicacy 
of  her  features  shows  that  she  may  once  have  been 
beautiful;  and  she  has  a  very  fafr  and  well-shaped 
hand  and  arm,  of  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  good 
lady  is  still  a  little  vain. 

I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  gather  a  few  particu- 
lars concerning  her.  She  was  a  great  belle  in  town 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  since,  and  reigned  for 
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two  seasons  with  all  the  insolence  of  beanty,  reAising 
several  excellent  ofTers;  when,  unfortunately,  she  was 
robbed  of  her  charms  and  her  lovers  by  an  attack 
of  the  small-pox.  She  retired  immediately  into  the 
coantry,  where  she  some  time  after  inherited  an 
estate,  and  married  a  baronet,  a  fbnner  admirer, 
whose  passion  had  suddenly  revived;  "having,"  as 
he  said,  "  always  loved  her  mind  rather  than  her 
person." 

The  baronet  did  not  enjoy  her  mind  and  fortune 
above  six  months,  and  had  scarcely  grown  very  tired 
of  her,  when  he  broke  bis  neck  in  a  fox-chase,  and 
left  her  firee,  rich,  and  disconsolate.  She  has  remain- 
ed on  her  estate  in  the  coantry  ever  suice,  and  has 
never  shown  any  desire  to  return  to  town,  and  revisit 
the  scene  of  her  early  triumphs  and  fatal  malady. 
All  her  fiivonrite  recollections,  however,  revert  to 
that  short  period  of  her  youthful  beauty.  She  has  no 
idea  of  town  but  as  it  was  at  tliat  time;  and  oonU- 
nnally  forgets  that  the  place  and  people  mast  have 
changed  materially  in  the  coarse  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  She  will  often  speak  of  the  toasts  of  those 
days  as  if  still  reigning;  and,  until  very  recently, 
used  to  talk  with  delight  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  young  princes  and  princesses.  She 
cannot  be  brought  to  think  of  the  present  king  other- 
wise than  as  an  elegant  young  man,  rather  wild,  but 
who  danced  a  minuet  divinely;  and  before  he  came 
to  the  crown,  would  often  mention  him  as  the  "  sweet 
young  prince." 

She  talks  also  of  the  walks  in  Kensington  Garden, 
where  the  gentlemen  appeared  in  gold-laced  coats 
and  cocked  liats,  and  the  ladies  in  hoops,  and  swept 
so  proudly  along  the  grassy  avenues;  and  she  thinks 
the  ladies  let  themselves  sadly  down  in  their  dignity, 
when  they  gave  up  cushioned  head-dresses,  and 
high-heel^  shoes.  She  has  much  to  say  too  of  the 
officers  who  were  in  the  train  of  her  admirers ;  and 
speaks  femiliarly  of  many  wild  young  blades,  that  are 
now,  perhaps,  hobbling  about  watering-places  with 
cratches  and  gouty  shoes. 

Whether  the  taste  the  good  lady  had  of  matrimony 
discouraged  her  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  but,  though 
her  merits  and  her  riches  have  attracted  many  suit- 
ors, she  has  never  been  tempted  to  venture  again 
into  the  happy  state.  This  is  singular  too,  for  she 
seems  of  a  most  soft  and  susceptible  heart ;  is  always 
talking  of  love  and  connubial  felicity;  and  is  a  great 
stickler  for  old-fashioned  gallantry,  devoted  atten- 
tions, and  eternal  constancy,  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tiemen.  She  lives,  however,  after  her  own  taste. 
Her  house,  I  am  told,  must  have  been  built  and 
furnished  about  the  time  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison : 
every  thing  about  it  is  somewhat  formal  and  stately ; 
but  has  been  softened  down  into  a  degree  of  volup- 
tuousness, characteristic  of  an  old  lady  very  tender- 
hearted and  romantic,  and  that  loves  her  ease.  The 
cusliions  of  the  great  arm-chairs,  and  wide  sofas, 
almost  biU7  yon  when  you  sit  down  on  them. 
Flowers  of  the  most  rare  and  delicate  kind  are  placed 


about  the  rooms  and  on  little  Ji^tanned  stands;  and 
sweetbags  he  about  the  tablesand  mantel-pieces.  The 
house  is  hillof  pet  dogs,  Angola  cats,  and  singuig birds, 
who  are  as  carefully  waited  upon  as  she  is  herself. 

She  is  dainty  in  her  living,  and  a  Uttle  of  an  epi- 
cure, Uving  on  white  meats,  and  little  lady-like  dishes, 
though  her  servants  have  substantial  old  English  &re, 
as  their  looks  bear  witness.  Indeed,  they  are  so  in- 
dulged, that  they  are  all  spoiled,  and  when  they  lose 
their  present  place,  they  will  be  fit  for  no  other. 
Her  ladyship  is  one  of  those  easy-tempered  beings 
that  are  always  doomed  to  be  much  Uked,  but  ill 
served  by  their  domestics,  and  cheated  by  all  the 
world. 

Much  of  her  thne  is  past  in  readmg  novels,  of  which 
she  has  a  most  extensive  library,  and  has  a  constant 
supply  firom  the  publishers  in  town.  Her  erudition 
in  this  line  of  literature  is  immense :  she  has  kept  pace 
with  the  press  for  half  a  century.  Her  mind  is  stuffed 
with  love-tales  of  all  kinds,  from  the  stately  amours 
of  the  old  books  of  chivalry,  down  to  the  last  blue- 
covered  romance,  reeking  from  the  press :  though  she 
evidently  gives  the  preference  to  those  that  came  out 
in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  when  she  was  first  in 
love.  She  maintains  that  there  are  no  novels  ^vritten 
now-a-days  equal  to  Pamela  and  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison; and  she  places  the  Castle  of  Otranto  at  the 
head  of  all  romances. 

She  does  a  vast  deal  of  good  ut  her  neighbourhood, 
and  is  imposed  upon  by  every  be^ar  in  the  county. 
She  is  the  benefactress  of  a  village  adjoining  to  her 
estate,  and  takes  a  special  interest  in  all  its  love- 
affahs.  She  knows  of  every  courtship  that  is  going 
on;  every  love-lorn  damsel  is  sure  to  find  a  patient 
listener  and  a  sage  adviser  in  her  ladyship.  She 
takes  great  pains  to  reconcile  all  love-quarrels,  and 
should  any  Pithless  swain  persist  in  his  inconstancy, 
he  is  sure  to  draw  on  himself  the  good  lady's  violent 
indignation. 

I  have  learned  these  particulars  partly  from  Frank 
Bracebridge,  and  partly  from  Master  Simon.  I  am 
now  able  to  account  for  the  assiduous  attention  of 
the  latter  to  her  ladyship.  Her  house  is  one  of  his 
favourite  resorts,  where  he  is  a  very  important  per- 
sonage. He  makes  her  a  visit  of  business  once  a 
year,  when  be  looks  into  all  her  affairs;  which,  as  she 
is  no  manager,  are  apt  to  get  into  confusion.  He 
examines  the  books  of  the  overseer,  and  shoots  aboot 
the  estate,  which,  he  says,  is  well  stocked  with  game^ 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  poached  by  all  the  vaga-. 
bonds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  thought,  as  I  before  hinted,  that  the  captain 
will  inherit  the  greater  part  of  her  property,  having 
always  been  her  chief  favourite;  for,  in  foct,  she  is 
partial  to  a  red  coat.  She  has  now  come  to  the  Hall 
to  be  present  at  his  nuptials,  having  a  great  dispoa- 
tion  to  interest  herself  in  all  matters  of  love  and  ma- 
trimony. 
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THE  LOVERS. 


Riae  up,  mr  lore,  my  fair  one,  and  come  anray :  tor  lo!  the 
winter  u  past,  the  rain  is  orer  and  gone ;  llie  flowns  appear  on  the 
earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  ot  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
iortle  is  heard  in  the  land. 

SORC  or  SOLOMON. 


To  a  oian  who  is  a  little  of  a  philosopher,  and  a 
bachelor  to  boot;  and  who,  by  dint  of  some  expe- 
rience in  the  follies  of  life,  begins  to  look  with  a 
•  learned  eye  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  eke  of  woman; 
to  sach  a  man,  I  say,  there  is  something  very  enter- 
taining in  noticing  the  conduct  of  a  pair  of  young 
lovers.  It  may  not  be  as  grave  and  scieiiltfic  a  study  as 
the  loves  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  certainly  as  interesting. 

I  have  therefore  derived  much  pleasure,  since  my 
arrival  at  the  Hall,  from  obseiTing  the  fair  Julia  and 
her  lover.  She  has  all  the  delightful,  blushing  con- 
scioasness  of  an  artless  girl,  inexperienced  in  coquet- 
ry, who  has  made  her  flrst  conquest :  while  the 
captain  r^ards  her  with  that  mixture  of  fondness  and 
exultation,  with  which  a  youthful  lover  is  apt  to  con- 
template so  beauteous  a  prize. 

I  observed  them  yesterday  in  the  garden,  advanc- 
ing along  one  of  the  retired  walks.  The  sun  was 
shining  with  delicious  warmth,  making  great  masses 
of  brigtat  verdure,  and  deep  blue  shade.  The  cuckoo, 
that "  harbinger  of  spring,"  was  faintly  heard  from  a 
distance;  the  thrush  piped  from  the  hawtliorn,  and 
the  yellow  butterflies  sported,  and  toyed,  and  coquet- 
ted in  the  air. 

The  fair  Julia  was  leaning  on  her  lover's  ann,  lis- 
tening 10  his  conversation,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  a 
soft  Uiwh  on  her  cheek,  and  a  quiet  smile  on  her  lips, 
while  in  the  hand  that  hung  negligently  by  her  side 
was  a  bunch  of  flowers.  In  this  way  they  were  saun- 
tering slowly  along,  and  when  I  considered  them, 
and  the  scene  in  which  they  were  moving,  I  could  not 
bat  think  it  a  thousand  pities  that  the  season  should 
tjer  change,  or  that  young  people  should  ever  grow 
older,  or  that  blossoms  should  give  way  to  fruit,  or 
that  lovers  should  ever  get  married. 

From  what  I  have  gathered  of  family  anecdote,  I 
andnsland  that  the  fidr  Julia  is  the  daughter  of  a  fa- 
warite  college  friend  of  the  squire ;  who,  after  leaving 
Oxford,  bad  entered  the  army,  and  served  for  many 
years  in  India,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
dEkmiah  with  the  natives.  In  his  last  moments  he 
had,  with  a  filtering  pen,  recommended  his  wife  and 
dat^bler  to  the  kindness  of  his  early  friend. 

Ite  widow  and  her  chUd  returned  to  England  help- 
lev,  and  almost  hopeless.  When  Mr  Bracebridge 
rMcired  accounts  of  their  situation,  he  hastened  to 
iMr  relief.  He  reached  them  just  in  time  to  sooth 
tiK  last  moments  of  the  mother,  who  was  dying  of  a 
cwwumption,  and  to  make  her  happy  in  the  assurance 
tint  her  child  should  never  want  a  protector. 

The  good  squire  returned  whh  his  prattling  chaige 
M  In  strong  htM,  where  he  bad  brought  her  up  with 


a  tenderness  truly  paternal.  As  he  has  taken  some 
pains  lo  superintend  her  education,  and  formher  taste, 
she  has  grown  up  with  many  of  his  notions,  and  con- 
siders him  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  best  of  men. 
Much  of  her  time,  too,  has  been  passed  with  Lady 
Lillycraft,  who  has  instructed  her  in  the  manners  of 
the  old  school,  and  enriched  her  mind  with  all  kinds 
of  novels  and  romances.  Indeed,  her  ladyship  has 
had  a  great  hand  in  promotmg  the  match  between 
Julia  and  the  captain,  having  had  them  together  at 
her  country  seat,  the  moment  she  found  there  was  an 
attachment  growing  up  between  them;  the  good  lady 
being  never  so  happy  as  when  she  has  a  pan-  of  turtles 
cooing  about  her. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which 
the  fair  Julia  is  regarded  by  the  old  servants  of  the 
Hall.  She  has  been  a  pet  with  them  from  childhood, 
and  every  one  seems  to  lay  some  claun  to  her  educa- 
tion; so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  should  be  ex- 
tremely accomplished.  The  gardener  teugjit  her  to 
rear  flowers,  of  which  she  is  extremely  fond.  Old 
Chrbty,  the  pragmatical  huntsman,  softens  when  she 
approaches;  and  as  she  siu  lightly  and  gracefully  in 
her  saddle,  claims  tlie  merit  of  having  taught  her  to 
ride ;  while  the  housekeeper,  who  almost  looks  upon 
her  as  a  daughter,  intimates  that  she  first  gave  her  an 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  having  been 
dressing-maid  in  her  young  days  to  the  late  Mrs  Brace- 
bridge.  I  am  inclined  to  credit  this  last  claun,  as  I 
have  noticed  that  tiie  dress  of  the  young  lady  had  an  ' 
air  of  the  old  school,  though  managed  with  native 
laste,  and  that  her  hair  was  put  up  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy's  portraits  in  the  picture-gallery. 

Her  very  musical  attainments  partake  of  this  old- 
fashioned  character,  and  most  of  her  songs  are  such 
as  are  not  at  the  present  day  to  be  found  on  the  piano 
of  a  modern  performer.  I  have,  however,  seen  so 
much  of  modem  fashions,  modern  accomplishments, 
and  modern  fine  ladies,  that  I  relish  tills  tinge  of  an- 
tiquated style  in  so  young  and  lovely  a  gu-1 ;  and  I  have 
had  as  much  pleasure  in  hearing  her  warble  one  of 
the  old  songs  of  Herrick,  or  Carew,  or  Suckling,  adapt- 
ed to  some  simple  old  melody,  as  I  have  had  from 
listening  lo  a  lady  amateur  sky-lark  it  up  and  down 
through  the  finest  bravura  of  Rossini  or  Mozart. 

We  have  very  pretty  music  in  the  evenings,  occa- 
sionally, between  her  and  the  captain,  assisted  some- 
times by  Master  Simon,  who  scrapes,  dubiously,  on 
his  violin ;  being  very  apt  to  get  out  and  to  halt  a  note 
or  two  in  the  rear.  Sometimes  he  even  thrums  a 
little  on  the  piano,  and  takes  a  part  in  a  trio,  in  which 
his  voice  can  generally  be  distinguished  by  a  certain 
quavering  tone,  and  an  occasional  folse  note. 

I  was  praising  the  fair  Julia's  performance  to  him 
after  one  of  her  songs,  when  I  found  be  took  to  him- 
self the  whole  credit  of  having  formed  her  musical 
taste,  assuring  me  that  she  was  very  apt;  and,  in- 
deed, summing  up  her  whole  character  in  his  knowing 
way,  by  adding,  that  "  she  was  a  very  nice  girl,  and 
had  no  nonsense  about  her." 

AS 
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FAMILY  RELIQUES. 


Hjr  Infclice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye, 

llie  dimple  on  hor  cbeek  :  and  such  sweet  skill 

Hath  bvm  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown. 

These  lips  look  tresii  and  lively  as  her  own. 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  chcekj. 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes, 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue, 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence 

In  her  white  bosom ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Ciccumscribcs  all ! 

DUKER. 

An  old  English  family  mansion  is  a  fertile  subject 
for  slndy.  It  abounds  with  illustrations  of  former 
times,  and  traces  of  the  tastes,  and  humours,  and 
manners  of  successive  generations.  The  alterations 
and  additions,  in  different  styles  of  architecture ;  the 
furniture,  plate,  pictures,  iiangings;  the  warlike  and 
sporting  implements  of  different  ages  and  fancies;  all 
furnish  food  for  curious  and  amusing  speculation.  As 
the  squire  is  very  careful  in  collecting  and  preserving 
all  femily  reliques,  the  Hall  is  full  of  remembrances 
of  the  kind.  In  looking  about  the  establishment,  I 
can  picture  to  myself  the  characters  and  habits  that 
have  prevailed  at  different  eras  of  the  fomiiy  history. 
I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  the  armour  of 
tlie  crtisader  which  hangs  up  in  the  Hall.  There  are 
also  several  jack-boots,  with  enormously  thick  soles 
and  high  heels,  that  belonged  to  a  set  of  Cavaliers, 
who  filled  the  Hall  with  the  din  and  stir  of  arms  dur- 
ing the  lime  of  the  Covenanters.  A  munber  of  enorm- 
ous drinking  vessels  of  antique  fashion,  with  huge 
Venice  glasses,  and  green  hock  glasses,  with  the 
apostles ui  reUef on  them,  remainas monuments ofage- 
neration  or  two  of  hard  livers,  that  led  a  life  of  roaring 
revelry,  and  first  introduced  the  gout  into  the  fiimily. 

I  shall  pass  over  several  more  such  indications  of 
temporary  tastes  of  the  squire's  predecessors;  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  notice  a  pair  of  antlers  in  the  great 
hall,  which  is  one  of  the  trophies  of  a  hard-riding 
squire  of  former  times,  who  was  tlie  Nimrod  of  these 
parts.  There  are  many  traditions  of  his  wonderful 
feats  in  himting  still  existing,  which  are  related  by 
old  Christy,  the  huntsman,  who  gets  exceedingly 
nettled  if  they  are  in  the  least  doubted.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  (rightful  chasm,  a  few  miles  from  the  Hall,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Squire's  Leap,  fix>m  his  hav- 
ing cleared  it  in  tlie  ardour  of  the  chase ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  old  Christy  shows  the  very 
dints  of  the  horse's  lioob  on  the  rodcs  on  eadi  side  of 
the  chasm. 

Master  Sunon  holds  the  memory  of  this  squire  in 
great  veneration,  and  has  a  number  of  extraordinary 
stories  to  tdl  concerning  him,  whidi  he  repeats  at  all 
bunting  dinners ;  and  I  am  told  that  they  wax  more 
and  nM»e  marvellous  the  older  tliey  grow.  He  has 
also  a  pav  of  Hippon  spurs  which  belonged  to  this 
mighty  hunter  of  yore,  and  which  he  only  wears  on 
particular  occasions. 


The  place,  however,  which  abounds  most  with 
mementos  of  past  times,  Ui  the  picture-gallery ;  and 
there  is  something  strangely  pleasing,  though  me- 
lancholy, in  considering  the  long  rows  of  portraits 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  collection. 
They  furnish  a  kind  of  nan'ative  of  the  lives  of  the 
family  worthies,  which  I  am  enabled  to  read  with  the 
assistance  of  the  venerable  housekeeper,  who  is  the 
family  chronicler,  prompted  occasionally  by  Master 
Simon.  There  is  the  progress  of  a  fine  lady,  for  in- 
stance, through  a  variety  of  portraits.  One  represoits 
her  as  a  little  girl,  with  a  long  waist  and  hoop,  holding « 
a  kitten  in  her  arms,  and  ogling  the  spectator  out  of 
the  corners  of  her  eyes,  as.  if  she  could  not  turn  her 
head.  In  another  we  find  her  in  the  freshness  of 
youthful  beauty,  when  she  was  a  celebrated  belie, 
and  so  hard-hearted  as  to  caase  several  unfortunate 
gentlemen  to  run  desperate  and  write  bad  poetry. 
In  another  she  is  depicted  as  a  stately  dame,  in  the 
nuitnrity  of  her  charms,  next  to  the  portrait  of  her 
husband,  a  gallant  colonel  in  full-bottomed  wig  and 
gold-laced  hat,  who  was  killed  abroad ;  and  finally, 
her  monument  is  in  the  church,  the  spire  of  whicli 
may  be  seen  from  the  window,  where  her  efOgy  is 
carved  in  niariile,  and  represents  her  as  a  veneridde 
dame  of  seventy-six. 

In  like  manner  I  have  followed  some  of  the  family 
great  men  through  a  series  of  pictures,  from  early 
Iwyhood  to  the  robe  of  dignity,  or  truncheon  of  com 
mand,  and  so  on  by  degrees,  until  they  were  garner- 
ed up  in  tlie  common  repository,  the  neighbouring 
diurch. 

There  is  one  group  that  particularly  interested  me. 
It  consisted  of  four  sisters  of  neariy  the  same  age, 
who  flourished  about  a  century  since,  and,  if  I  may 
judge  from  their  portraits,  were  extremely  beau- 
tiful. I  can  imagine  what  a  scene  of  gaiety  and  ro- 
mance this  old  mansion  must  have  been,  when  they 
were  in  the  hey-day  of  their  diarms;  when  they 
passed  like  beautiful  visions  through  its  halls,  or  step- 
ped damtily  to  music  in  the  revels  and  dances  of  tlie 
cedar-gallery;  or  printed,  wiUi  d^icate  feel,  the 
velvet  verdure  of  these  lawns.  How  must  they  have 
been  looked  up  to  with  mingled  love,  and  pride,  and 
reverence,  by  the  old  family  servants ;  and  followed 
with  almost  painful  admiration  by  the  aching  eyes  of 
rival  admirers !  How  must  melody,  and  song,  and 
tender  serenade,  have  breathed  about  these  courts, 
and  their  echoes  whispered  to  the  loitering  tread  of 
lovers !  How  must  these  very  tturets  have  made  the 
hearts  of  the  young  galliards  thrill,  as  they  first  disr 
cemed  them  from  afar,  rising  from  among  the  trees, 
and  pictured  to  themselves  the  beauties  casketed  like 
gems  within  these  walls !  Indeed  I  have  discovered 
about  the  place  several  faint  records  of  this  reign  of 
love  and  romance,  when  the  Hall  was  a  kind  of  Court 
of  Beauty.  Several  of  the  old  romances  in  tiie  library 
have  marginal  notes  expressing  sympathy  and  appro- 
bation, where  there  are  long  speeches  extolling  ladies' 
charms,  or  protesting  eternal  fidelity,  or  bewailing 
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the  cruelty  of  some  lyrannical  £iir  one.  The  inter- 
views, and  dedarations,  and  (Mrting  scenes  of  tender 
lovers,  also  bev  tlie  marks  of  having  been  fretjuently 
read,  and  are  scored,  and  marked  with  notes  of  ad- 
aiiration,  and  have  initials  written  on  the  maipus ; 
most  of  whid)  annotations  have  the  day  of  the  month 
and  year  annexed  to  them.  Several  of  the  windows, 
too,  have  scraps  of  poetry  engraved  on  them  vrilh 
diamonds,  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  fair  Mrs 
Philips,  the  once  celebrated  Orinda.  Some  of  these 
seem  to  have  been  inscribed  by  lovers ;  and  others, 
m  a  delicate  and  unsteady  band,  and  a  little  inac- 
corate  in  the  spelling,  have  evidently  been  written  by 
the  young  lacHes  themselves,  or  by  female  friends, 
who  have  been  on  visits  to  the  Hall.  Mrs  Philips 
seoBs  to  have  been  their  &vourite  author,  and  they 
have  distributed  the  names  of  tier  heroes  and  he- 
roines among  their  circle  of  intimacy.  Sometimes, 
in  a  male  hand,  the  verse  bewails  the  crudty  of  beau- 
ty, and  the  sufferings  of  constant  love;  while  in  a 
km^  hand  it  prudidily  confines  it^lf  to  lamenting 
the  parting  of  female  friends.  Tiie  bow-vindow  of 
my  bed-room,  which  has,  doubtless,  been  inhabited 
by  one  of  these  beantks,  has  several  of  these  inscrip- 
tions. I  have  one  at  this  moment  before  my  eyes, 
called  "  Camilla  parting  with  Leonora : " 

"Bow  perished  ia  the  joy  thal's  past. 

The  present  bow  niuteady ! 
Wliat  oomlbrt  can  lie  great  and  last. 

When  this  is  gone  already  ?  " 

And  dose  by  it  is  another,  written,  perliaps,  by  some 
adventarous  lover,  who  had  stolen  uito  the  lady's 
chamber  during  her  absence. 

"TRIODOSIDS  TO  CUllLLk. 

I'd  rather  in  your  tivour  live. 

Than  in  a  lasting  name ; 
And  nrach  a  greater  rate  weold  ghre 

For  bapiiiueas  than  (kme. 

TBKODOSIDS.     1700." 

Wben  I  look  at  these  faint  records  of  gallantry  and 
iewiemesB ;  when  I  omtemplate  the  fading  portraits 
of  these  beautihil  girls,  and  Utink  too  that  Uiey  have 
kMog  once  bloained,  reigned,  grown  old,  died,  and 
fttmeA  away,  and  with  them  all  their  graces,  tlieir 
biuniihs,  their  rivalries,  their  admirers;  tlie  wlwle 
etBfkre  of  love  and  pleasure  in  whidi  they  ruled — 
"  ak  dead,  all  buried,  all  forgotten,"  I  find  a  doiid 
afmelandioly  stealing  over  the  present  gaieties  around 
me.  I  was  gazing,  in  a  musing  mood,  this  very  morn- 
ing, at  Ibe  portrait  of  the  lady,  whose  husband  was 
ki&ed  abroad,  when  the  fair  Julia  entered  (he  gallery, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  captain.  The  sun  shone 
tihnngfa  the  row  of  windows  on  her  as  she  passed 
tiaag,  and  she  seemed  to  beam  out  each  time  into 
lv%hiae88,  and  relapse  into  shade,  until  the  door  at 
Ihefentlom  of  the  gallery  dosed  after  her.  I  felt  a 
■adaoB  of  heart  at  the  idea,  that  this  was  an  emblem 
«f  ker  lot :  a  few  more  years  of  sunshine  and  shade, 
Md  all  (his  life,  and  lovdiness,  and  enjoyment,  will 
Ifefe  ceased,  and  nothing  be  left  to  commemorate  this 


beautiful  being  bat  one  more  peri^abte  portrait;  to 
awaken,  perliaps,  the  trite  speculations  of  some  futui% 
loiterer,  like  mysdf,  when  I  and  my  scribbling^  sliall 
Iiave  lived  through  our  brief  existence  and  been  for- 
gotten. 


AN  OLD  SOLDIER. 

I've  worn  aomc  leather  out  abroad ;  let  oat  a  heathen  soul  or 
two;  fed  this  good  sword  with  the  blacli  Mood  of  lagan  Chris- 
tians; oonrerted  a  lew  iofiddswith  it.— But  let  that  pass. 

The  Hall  was  thrown  into  some  little  agitation,  a 
few  days  since,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Harbotlle. 
He  had  been  expected  for  several  days,  and  had  been 
looked  for,  ralher  impatiently,  by  several  of  the  fa- 
mily. Master  Simon  assured  me  that  I  would  like 
the  general  hugely,  for  he  was  a  blade  of  the  old 
school,  and  an  excellent  table  companion.  Lady  Lil- 
lycrafl,  also,  appeared  to  be  somewhat  fluttered,  on 
Uie  morning  of  the  general's  arrivnl,  for  he  had  been 
one  of  her  early  admirers;  and  slie  recollected  him 
only  as  a  dashing  young  ensign,  just  come  upon  the 
town.  She  actually  spent  an  hour  longer  at  her  toilet, 
and  made  her  appearance  with  her  hair  uncommonly 
frizzled  and  powdered,  and  an  additional  quantity  of 
rouge .  She  was  evidently  a  little  surprised  and  shock- 
ed, therefore,  at  finding  the  liUle  da^ng  ensign  trans- 
formed into  a  corpulent  old  general,  with  a  double 
chin,  though  it  was  a  perfect  picture  to  witness  tlieir 
salutations;  the  graciousness  of  her  profound  curtsy, 
and  the  air  of  the  old  school  with  which  the  general 
look  off  his  hat,  swayed  it  gently  in  his  hand,  and 
bowed  his  powdered  head. 

All  this  bustle  and  anticipation  has  caused  me  to 
study  the  general  with  a  little  more  attention  than, 
perhaps,  I  should  otherwise  have  done ;  and  the  few 
days  that  he  has  already  passed  at  (he  Hall  have 
enabled  me,  I  think,  to  furnish  a  tolerable  likeness  of 
him  to  the  reader. 

He  is,  as  Master  Simon  observed,  a  soldier  of  the 
old  school,  with  powdered  head,  side  locks,  and  pig- 
tail. His  face  is  shaped  like  the  stern  of  a  Dutch  man 
of  war,  narrow  at  top,  and  wide  at  bottom,  with  full 
rosy  cheeks  and  a  double  chin;  so  that,  to  use  tlie 
cant  of  the  day,  his  organs  of  eating  may  be  said  to  be 
powerfully  develqied. 

The  general,  though  a  veteran,  has  seen  very  tittle 
active  service,  except  the  Uking  of  Seringapatam, 
which  forms  an  era  in  his  history.  He  wears  a  targe 
emerald  in  his  bosom,  and  a  diamond  on  his  finger, 
which  he  got  on  that  occasion,  and  whoever  is  tm- 
Incky  enough  to  notice  either,  is  sure  to  involve  him- 
self in  the  whole  history  of  the  si^e.  To  judge  from 
the  general'sconversation,  the  taking  of  Seringapatam 
is  the  most  impwtant  affair  that  has  ocoured  for  the 
last  century. 

On  the  approach  of  watiike  times  on  the  continent 
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he  was  rapidly  promoled  to  get  him  oat  of  the  way 
of  yoanger  officers  of  merit ;  until,  having  been  hoist- 
ed to  tlie  rank  of  general,  he  was  quietly  laid  on  the 
shelf.  Since  that  time  bis  campaigns  have  been  prin- 
cipally confined  to  watering-places ;  where  he  drinks 
the  waters  for  a  slight  touch  of  the  liver  which  he  got 
in  India;  and  plays  whist  with  old  dowagers,  with 
whom  he  has  flirted  in  his  younger  days.  Indeed  be 
talks  of  all  the  fine  women  of  the  last  half  century, 
and,  according  to  hints  which  he  now  and  then  drops, 
has  enjoyed  the  particular  smiles  of  many  of  them. 

He  has  seen  considerable  garrison  duty,  and  can 
speak  of  almost  every  place  famous  for  good  quarters, 
and  where  the  inhabitants  give  good  dinners.  He  is 
a  diner  out  of  first-rate  currency,  when  in  town ;  being 
invited  to  one  place,  because  he  has  been  seen  at  an- 
other. In  the  same  way  he  is  invited  about  the  coun- 
try seats,  and  can  describe  half  the  seats  in  the  king- 
dom, from  actual  observation;  nor  is  any  one  better 
versed  in  court  gossip,  and  the  pedigrees  and  inter- 
marriages of  the  nobiUty. 

As  the  general  is  an  old  bachelor,  and  an  old  bean, 
and  there  are  several  ladies  at  the  Hall,  especially  his 
quondam  flame  Lady  Jocelyne,  he  is  put  rather  upon 
his  gallantry.  He  conunonly  pass^  some  time,  there- 
fore, at  his  toilet,  and  takes  tlie  field  at  a  late  hour 
every  morning,  with  his  hair  dressed  out  and  pow- 
dered, and  a  rose  in  his  button-hole.  After  he  has 
breakfasted,  he  walks  up  and  down  the  terrace  in  the 
sunshine,  humming  an  air,  and  hemming  between 
every  stave,  carrying  one  hand  behind  his  back,  and 
with  the  other  touching  his  cane  to  the  ground,  and 
then  raising  it  up  to  his  shoulder.  Should  he,  in  these 
morning  promenades,  meet  any  of  the  elder  ladies  of 
the  family,  as  he  frequently  does  Lady  Lillycraft,  his 
hat  is  immediately  in  his  hand,  and  it  is  enough  to 
remind  one  of  those  courtly  groups  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  old  prints  of  Windsor-terrace,  or  Kensmg- 
ton-garden. 

He  talks  frequently  about  "the  service,  "and  is 
fond  of  hnmmuig  the  old  song,  » 

'Whj,  aoMiert,  vhr. 
Should  we  be  melancbcdy,  boys? 
Why,  aoldiers,  why, 
Wfaoae  bosiaess  'tis  to  die! 

I  cannot  discover,  however,  that  the  general  has  ever 
run  any  great  risk  of  dying,  exceptmgfrom  an  apo- 
plexy, or  an  indigestion.  He  criticizes  all  the  battles 
on  the  continent,  and  discusses  the  merits  of  the  com- 
manders, but  never  fails  to  bring  the  conversation, 
nltimately,  to  Tippoo  Saib  and  Seringapatam.  I  am 
told  that  the  general  was  a  perfect  champion  at  draw- 
ing-rooms, parades,  and  watering-places,  during  the 
late  war,  and  was  looked  to  with  hope  and  ccmfidence 
by  many  an  old  lady,  when  labouring  under  the  ter- 
ror of  Bonaparte's  invasion. 

He  is  thoroughly  loyal,  and  attends  punctuaOy  on 
evees  when  in  town.  He  has  treasured  up  many 
remarkable  sayings  of  the  late  king,  particularly  one 
which  the  king  made  to  him  on  a  field-day,  compli- 


menting him  on  the  excellence  of  his  horse.  He  ex- 
tols the  whole  royal  family,  but  especially  the  present 
king,  whom  he  pronounces  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
man and  best  whist-player  m  Europe.  The  general 
swears  rather  more  than  is  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day ;  but  it  was  the  mode  in  the  old  scliool.  He  is, 
however,  very  strict  in  religious  matters,  and  a  stanch 
churchman.  He  repeats  the  responses  very  loudly  in 
church,  and  is  emphatical  in  praybg  for  the  king  and 
royal  family. 

At  table  his  loyalty  waxes  very  fervent  with  hb 
second  bottle,  and  the  song  of"  God  save  the  King" 
puts  him  into  a  perfect  ecstasy.  He  is  amazingly  well 
contented  with  the  present  state  of  things,  and  apt  to 
get  a  little  impatient  at  any  talk  about  national  ruin 
and  agricultural  distress.  He  says  he  has  travelled 
about  the  country  as  much  as  any  man,  and  has  met 
with  nothing  but  prosperity ;  and  to  confess  the  truth, 
a  great  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  visiting  from  one 
country  seat  to  another,  and  riding  about  the  parks  of 
his  friends.  "  They  talk  of  public  distress, "  said  the 
general  this  day  to  me,  at  dinner,  as  he  smacked  a 
glass  of  rich  Bni^undy,  and  cast  his  eyes  about  the 
ample  board ; "  they  talk  of  public  distress,  but  where 
do  we  find  it,  sir  ?  I  see  none.  I  see  no  reason  any 
one  has  to  complain.  Take  my  word  fbr  it,  sir,  this 
talk  about  public  distress  is  all  humbug ! " 


THE  WIDOW'S  RETB«UE. 


Little  dogs  and  alt! 


Leu. 


In  givingan  account  of  the  arrival  of  Lady  Lillycraft 
at  the  Hall,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  entertain- 
ment which  I  derived  from  witnessing  the  unpacking 
of  her  carriage,  and  the  disposing  of  her  retinae. 
There  is  something  extremely  amusing  to  me  in  the 
number  of  factitious  wants,  the  loads  of  imaginary 
conveniences,  but  real  incumbrances,  with  whidi  the 
luxurious  are  apt  to  burthen  tliemselves.  I  like  to 
wateh  the  whimacal  stir  and  display  about  one  of 
these  petty  progresses.  The  number  of  robustious 
footmen  and  retainers  of  all  kinds,  bustling  about, 
with  looks  of  infinite  gravity  and  importance,  to  do 
almost  nothing.  The  number  of  heavy  trunks,  and 
parcels,  and  bandboxes  belonging  to  my  lady ;  and 
the  solicitude  exhibited  about  some  humble,  odd-look- 
ing box,  by  my  lady's  maid;  the  cushions  piled  in  the 
carriage  to  make  a  soft  seat  still  softer,  and  to  prevent 
the  dreaded  possibility  of  a  jolt;  the  smelling-bottles, 
the  cordials,  the  baskets  of  biscuit  and  fruit ;  the  new 
publications;  all  provided  to  guard  against  hunger, 
fatigue,  or  ennui ;  the  led-horses  to  vary  the  mode  of 
travelling;  and  all  this  preparation  and  parade  to 
move,  perhaps,  some  very  good-for-nothing  pa:Bon- 
age  about  a  little  space  of  earth ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  apply  the  latter  part  of  these  ob- 
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servadons  to  Lady  lillfcraft,  for  whose  simple  kind- 
heartedness  I  have  a  very  great  respect,  and  who  is 
really  a  most  amiable  and  worthy  being.  I  cannot 
refirain,  however,  from  mentioning  some  of  the  mot- 
ley retiuue  she  has  brought  with  her;  and  which, 
indeed,  bespeak  the  overflowing  kindness  of  her  na- 
inre,  which  requires  her  to  be  surrounded  with  ob- 
jects on  which  to  lavish  it. 

In  the  first  place,  her  ladyship  has  a  pampered 
coachman,  with  a  red  face,  and  dieeks  that  hang 
down  like  dew-laps.  He  evidently  domineers  over 
her  a  little  with  respect  to  the  fat  horses ;  and  only 
drives  out  when  he  thinks  proper,  and  when  he  thinks 
it  will  be  "  good  for  the  cattle. " 

She  has  a  f^voarite  page  to  attend  upon  her  person : 
a  handsome  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  but  a 
mischievous  varlet,  very  much  spoiled,  and  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  good  for  nothing.  He  is  dressed  in  green, 
with  a  profusion  of  gold  cord  and  gilt  buttons  about 
bis  clothes.  She  always  has  one  or  two  attendants 
of  the  kind,  who  are  replaced  by  others  as  soon  as 
they  grow  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  has  brought 
two  dogs  with  her  also,  out  of  a  number  of  pets  which 
she  maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fat  spaniel,  called 
Zephyr — though  heaven  defend  me  from  such  a  ze- 
phyr! He  is  fed  out  of  all  shape  and  comfort; 
bis  eyes  are  nearly  strained  out  of  his  head ;  he 
wheezes  with  corpulency,  and  cannot  walk  wilhont 
great  difiiculty.  The  other  is  a  little,  old,  grey- 
mnzzled  curmudgeon,  with  an  unhappy  eye,  that 
kindles  like  a  coal  if  you  only  look  at  jhim ;  his  nose 
turns  up ;  his  month  is  drawn  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to 
show  bis  teeth ;  in  short,  he  has  altogether  the  look 
of  a  dog  for  gone  in  misanthropy,  and  totally  sick  of 
the  world.  When  he  walks,  be  has  his  tail  curled 
op  so  tight  that  it  seems  to  lift  his  feet  firom  the  ground ; 
and  he  seldom  makes  use  of  more  than  three  legs  at  a 
time,  keeping  the  other  drawn  up  as  a  reserve.  This 
last  wretch  is  called  Beauty. 

These  dogs  are  full  of  elegant  ailments  unknown  to 
vnlgar  dogs;  and  are  petted  and  nursed  by  Lady  Lil- 
lycraft  with  the  tenderest  kindness.  They  are  pam- 
pa«d  and  fed  with  delicacies  by  their  fellow-minion, 
the  page;  but  their  stomachs  are  often  weak  and  out 
of  order,  so  that  they  cannot  eat;  though  I  have  now 
and  then  seen  the  page  give  them  a  mischievous 
piodi,  or  thwack  over  the  head,  when  his  mistress 
was  not  by.  They  have  cushions  for  their  express 
Qse,  on  which  they  lie  before  the  fire,  and  yet  are  apt 
to  shiver  and  moan  if  there  is  the  least  draught  of  air. 
When  any  one  enters  the  room,  they  make  a  most 
tyrannical  barking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.  They 
are  imoient  to  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  establishment. 
Then  is  a  noble  stag^hoond,  a  great  favourite  of  the 
aqoirc's,  who  is  a  privileged  visitor  to  the  parlour; 
tat  the  moment  he  makes  his  appearance,  these  in- 
I  fly  at  him  with  fuiions  rage ;  and  I  have  ad- 
I  die  sovereign  indifference  and  contempt  with 
wUeh  be  seems  to  look  down  upon  his  puny  assail- 
Wben  her  ladyship  drives  out,  these  dogs  are 


generally  carried  with  her  to  take  the  ah-;  when  they 
look  out  of  each  window  of  the  carriage,  and  bark  at 
all  vulgar  pedestrian  dogs.  These  dogs  are  a  conti- 
nual source  of  misery  to  the  household  :  as  they  are 
always  in  the  way,  they  every  now  and  then  get  their 
toes  trod  on,  and  then  there  is  a  yeljang  on  their 
part,  and  a  loud  lamentation  on  the  part  of  their 
mistress,  that  fiUs  the  room  with  clamour  and  con- 
fiision.* 

Lastly,  there  is  her  ladyship's  waiting-gentlewo- 
man, Mrs  Hannah,  a  prim,  pragmatical  old  maid; 
one  of  the  most  intolerable  and  intolerant  virgins  that 
ever  lived.  She  has  kept  her  virtue  by  her  until  it 
has  turned  sour,  and  now  every  word  and  look 
smacks  of  verjuice.  She  is  the  very  opposite  to  her 
mistress,  for  one  liates,  and  the  other  loves,  all  man- 
kind. How  they  first  came  together  I  cannot  ima- 
gine; but  they  have  lived  together  for  many  years; 
and  the  abigail's  temper  being  tart  and  encroaching, 
and  her  ladyship's  easy  and  yielding,  the  former  has 
got  (he  complete  upper  hand,  and  tyrannizes  over  the 
good  lady  in  secret. 

Lady  LillycraFl  now  and  then  complains  of  it,  in 
great  confidence,  to  her  friends,  but  hushes  up  the 
subject  immediately,  if  Mrs  Hannah  makes  her  appear- 
ance. Indeed,  she  has  been  so  accustomed  to  be  at- 
tended by  her,  that  she  thinks  she  could  not  do  with- 
out her;  though  one  great  study  of  her  life  is  to  keep 
Mrs  Hannah  in  good  humour,  by  little  presents  and 
kindnesses. 

Master  Simon  has  a  most  devout  abhorrence,  min- 
gled with  awe,  for  this  ancient  spinster.  He  told  me 
the  other  day,  in  a  whisper,  that  she  was  a  cursed 
brimstone — in  fact,  he  added  another  epithet,  which 
I  would  not  repeat  for  the  world.  I  have  remarked, 
however,  that  he  is  always  extremely  civil  to  her 
when  they  meet. 


READY-MONEY  JACK. 


My  pime,  It  ia  my  privy  wyfe. 

This  song  I  dare  both  syng  and  say. 
It  keepetb  men  rrom  grievom  stryfe 

When  every  man  for  hynuclf  stiall  pay. 
As  I  ryde  in  rydie  array 

For  gold  and  Rylver  men  vryll  me  floryahe ; 
By  thys  mailer  I  dare  well  saye, 

Ever  gramercy  myne  owne  parse. 

Book  of  Hchtmo. 

On  the  skirts  of  the  neighbouring  >-illage  there  lives 
a  kind  of  small  potentate,  who,  for  aught  I  know,  is 
a  represenutive  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  legitimate 
Imes  of  the  present  day;  for  the  empire  over  which 
he  reigns  has  belonged  to  his  family  time  out  of  mind. 
His  territories  comprise  a  considerable  number  of 
good  fat  acres;  and  his  seat  of  power  is  in  an  old 
(krm-honse,  where  he  enjoys,  unmolested,  the  stout 
oaken  chair  of  his  ancestors.  The  personage  to  whom 
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I  allude  is  a  sturdy  old  yeoman  of  the  name  of  John 
Tibbets,  or  rather  Ready-Money  Jack  Tibbets,  as  he 
is  called  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

The  first  place  where  he  aitracted  my  attention 
was  in  tlie  churchyard  on  Sunday ;  where  he  sal  on  a 
tombstone  after  the  service,  with  bis  hat  a  little  on 
one  side,  holding  forth  to  a  small  circle  of  auditors, 
and,  as  I  presumed,  expounding  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets; until,  on  drawing  a  little  nearer,  I  found  he 
vras  only  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  a  brown  horse. 
He  presented  so  failhfol  a  picture  of  a  substantial  Eng- 
lish yeoman,  such  as  he  is  often  described  in  books, 
heightened,  indeed,  by  some  little  fineiy,  pecaliar  to 
himself,  that  I  could  not  but  take  note  of  his  whole 
appearance. 

He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  a  stropg,  mus- 
cular frame,  and  at  least  six  feet  Ingh,  with  a  physio- 
gnomy as  grave  as  a  lion's,  and  set  off  with  short, 
ctuiing,  iron-grey  locks.  His  shirt-collar  was  turned 
down,  and  displayed  a  neck  covered  with  tlie  same 
short,  curUt^,  grey  hair;  and  he  wore  a  coloured  silk 
neckcloth,  tied  very  loosely,  and  tudced  in  at  the 
bosom,  with  a  green  paste  brooch  on  the  knot.  His 
coat  was  of  dark  green  cloth,  with  silver  buttons,  on 
each  of  which  was  engraved  a  stag,  with  his  own 
name,  John  Tibbets,  underneath.  He  had  an  inner 
waistcoat  of  %ured  chintz,  between  which  and  his 
ooat  was  another  of  scarlet  doth,  unbuttoned.  His 
breeches  were  also  left  unbuttoned  at  the  knees,  not 
fi-om  any  slovenliness,  but  to  show  a  broad  pair  of 
scarlet  garters.  His  stockings  were  blue,  with  while 
clocks;  he  wore  large  silver  shoe-buckles;  a  broad 
paste  buckle  in  his  hatband;  his  sleeve-buttons  were 
gold  seven  shilling  pieces;  and  he  had  two  or  three 
guineas  hanging  as  ornaments  to  his  watch-chain. 

On  making  some  inquiries  about  him,  I  gathered, 
that  he  was  descended  from  a  line  of  farmers  that 
had  always  lived  on  the  same  spot,  and  owned  the 
same  property;  and  that  Italf  of  the  churchyard  was 
taken  np  with  the  tombstones  of  his  race.  He  has  all 
his  life  been  an  important  character  in  the  place. 
When  a  youngster,  be  was  one  of  the  most  roaring 
blades  of  the  neighbourhood.  No  one  could  match 
him  at  wrestling,  pitching  the  bar,  cudgel  play,  and 
'  other  athletic  exercises.  Like  the  renowned  Pinner 
of  Wakefidd,  he  was  the  village  champion;  carried 
off  the  prize  at  all  the  lairs ,  and  threw  his  gauntlet  at 
the  country  round.  Even  to  this  day  the  old  people 
talk  of  his  prowess,  and  undervalue,  in  comparison,  all 
heroes  of  the  green  that  have  succeeded  him;  nay, 
they  say,  that  if  Ready-Money  Jack  were  to  take  the 
fidd  even  now,  there  is  no  one  coald  stand  before 
him. 

When  Jade's  fetber  died,  the  neighbours  shook 
(heir  heads,  and  predicted  that  yoni^  hopeful  would 
soon  make  away  with  the  old  homestead ;  but  Jack 
falsified  all  their  predictions.  The  moment  he 
succeeded  to  the  paternal  farm  he  assumed  a  new 
diaracler ;  took  a  wife ;  attended  resolutdy  to  his 
affiiire,  and  became  an  industrious,  thrifty  farmer. 


With  the  family  property  he  inherited  a  set  of  old 
family  maxims,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered.  He 
saw  to  every  thing  himself;  put  his  own  hand  to  tlie 
ploagh;  worked  hard;  ate  heartily;  slept  soundly; 
paid  for  every  tiling  in  cash  down ;  and  never  danced 
except  he  could  do  it  to  the  music  of  his  own  mo- 
ney in  both  pockets.  He  has  never  been  without  a 
hundred  or  two  pounds  in  gold  by  him,  and  never 
allows  a  debt  to  stand  unpaid.  This  has  gained  him 
his  current  name,  of  which,  by  tlie  bye,  he  is  a  little 
proud;  and  has  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
very  wealthy  man  by  all  the  village. 

Notwithstanding  his  thrift,  however,  he  has  never 
denied  himself  the  amusements  of  life,  but  Itas  taken 
a  share  in  every  passing  pleasure.  It  is  his  maxim, 
that  "  he  that  works  hard  can  afford  to  play."  He 
is,  therefore,  an  altendant  at  all  the  country  tavrs  and 
wakes,  and  has  signalized  himsdf  by  feats  of  strength 
and  prowess  on  every  village-green  in  the  shire.  He 
(rften  makes  his  appearance  at  horse  races,  and  sports 
his  half  guinea,  and  even  his  guinea  at  a  time;  keeps 
a  good  horse  Ibr  bis  own  riding,  and  to  this  day  is 
fond  of  following  the  hounds,  and  is  generally  in  at 
the  deatli.  He  keeps  up  the  rustic  revels,  and  hospi- 
talities too,  for  whidi  his  paternal  iarmliouse  has 
always  been  noted ;  has  jrfenty  of  good  dieer  and 
dancing  at  harvest-home,  and,  above  all,  keeps  the 
"  merry  night  ■,"  as  it  is  termed,  at  Cliristmas. 

With  all  his  love  of  amusement,  however.  Jack  b 
by  no  means  a  boisterous  jovial  companion.  He  b 
seldom  known  to  laugh  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
gaiety;  but  maintains  the  same  grave,  lion4ike  de- 
meanour. He  is  very  slow  at  comprehending  a  joke ; 
and  is  apt  to  sit  puzzling  at  it,  with  a  perplexed  look, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  is  in  a  roar.  This 
gravity  has,  perhaps,  grown  on  him  with  the  grow- 
ing wdght  of  his  character;  for  he  is  gradually  rising 
into  patriarchal  dignity  in  Ins  native  place.  Tboagh 
he  no  longer  takes  an  active  part  in  athletic  sports,  yet 
he  always  presides  at  them,  and  is  appealed  to  on  all 
occasions  as  umpire.  He  maintains  the  peace  on  the 
village-greea  at  hdiday  games,  and  qudls  all  brawls 
and  quarrels  by  collaring  the  parties  and  ^king 
them  heartily,  if  refractory.  No  one  ever  pretends 
to  raise  a  hand  against  him,  or  to  contend  agunst  his 
decisions;  the  young  men  having  grown  up  in  habi- 
tual awe  of  his  prowess,  and  in  implicit  deference  to 
him  as  the  champion  and  lord  of  the  green. 

He  is  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  village  inn,  Uie 
landlady  having  been  a  sweetheart  of  his  in  early 
life,  and  he  having  always  continued  <m  kind  terms 
with  her.  He  seldom,  however,  drinks  any  thing 
but  a  draught  of  ale;  smokes  his  pipe,  and  pays  bis 
reckoning  before  leaving  the  tap -room.  Here  be 
" gives  his  little  senate  laws;"  decides  bets,  whidi 

>  Mkmt  Nigbt.  a  rtuUc  merry-makliig  in  a  fnnvtioase  aliout 
dirUtman,  commoD  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  There  i«  abua- 
dancc  o(  homely  fare,  tea,  cakes,  fruit,  and  ale ;  various  (eaU  o' 
a^Uty,  aniusing  games,  romping,  dancing,  and  kissing  willioL 
They  commonly  lireak  up  at  midnight. 
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are  rery  generally  referred  to  him;  determines  npcm 
the  characters  and  qualities  of  horses;  and  indeed 
plays  now  and  tlten  the  part  of  a  judge,  in  settling 
petty  disputes  between  ueighbonrs,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  nursed  by  country  attorneys  into 
tolerable  lawsuits.  Jack  is  very  candid  and  impartial 
in  his  decisions,  but  he  has  not  a  head  to  carry  a  long 
argument,  and  is  very  apt  to  get  perplexed  and  out 
of  patience  if  there  is  much  pleading.  He  generally 
breaks  through  the  argument  with  a  strong  voice, 
and  brings  matters  to  a  summary  conclusion,  by  pro- 
nouncing what  he  calls  the  "  upshot  of  the  business," 
or,  in  other  words,  "  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
matter." 

Jack  once  made  a  journey  to  London  a  great  many 
years  since,  which  has  furnished  him  with  topics  of 
conversation  ever  since.  He  saw  the  old  king  on  the 
terrace  at  Windsor,  who  stopped,  and  pointed  him 
out  to  one  of  the  princesses,  being  probably  struck 
with  Jack's  truly  yeoman-like  appearance.  This  is 
a  favourite  anecdote  with  him,  and  has  no  doubt  had 
a  great  effect  in  making  him  a  most  loyal  subject  ever 
since,  in  spite  of  taxes  and  poors'  rates.  He  was  also 
at  Bartholomew-fair,  where  he  had  half  the  buttons 
cat  off  his  coat;  and  a  gang  of  pickpockets,  attracted 
by  hb  external  show  of  gold  and  silver,  made  a  re- 
gular attempt  to  hustle  him  as  he  was  gazing  at  a 
show;  but  for  once  they  found  that  they  had  caught 
a  tartar;  for  Jack  enacted  as  great  wonders  among 
Ihe  gang  as  Samson  did  among  ttie  Philistines.  One 
of  his  neighbours,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  town, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  fair,  brought  back  an  ac- 
count of  his  exploits,  which  raised  the  pride  of  the 
whole  village;  who  considered  their  champion  as 
having  subdued  all  London,  and  eclipsed  Ihe  achieve- 
ments of  Friar  Tuck,  or  even  the  renowned  Robin 
Bood  himself. 

Of  late  years  the  old  fellow  has  begun  to  take  the 
world  easily;  he  works  less,  and  indulges  in  greater 
leisure,  his  son  having  grown  up,  and  succeeded  to 
him  both  in  the  labours  of  the  farm,  and  the  exploits 
of  the  green.  Like  all  sons  of  dbtinguished  men, 
however,  his  fother's  renown  is  a  disadvantage  to 
him,  for  he  can  never  come  up  to  public  expectation. 
tboogh  a  fine  active  fellow  of  tliree  and  twenty,  and 
quite  the  "  cock  of  the  walk,"  yet  the  old  people  de- 
dore  he  is  nothing  like  what  Ready-Money  Jack  was 
H  his  time  of  life.  The  youngster  himself  acknow- 
le^es  his  inferiority,  and  has  a  wonderful  opinion  of 
Ibe  old  man,  who  indeed  taught  him  all  his  athletic 
aocomplislunents,  and  holds  such  a  sway  over  him, 
Ifaal  I  am  told,  even  to  this  day,  he  would  have  no 
hoilatioo  to  lake  him  in  hands,  if  he  rebelled  against 
palenul  government. 

The  squire  holds  Jack  in  very  high  esteem,  and 
dnws  bim  to  all  his  visitors  as  a  specimen  of  old  £n- 
fjBA  "heart  of  oak."  He  frequently  calls  at  his 
hame,  and  tastes  some  of  his  homebrewed,  which  is 
eneilent.  He  made  Jack  a  present  of  old  Tusser's 
"  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandrie,"  whidi  has 


furnished  him  with  reading  ever  since,  and  is  his  text 
book  and  manual  in  all  agricultural  and  domestic  con- 
cerns. He  has  made  dog's  ears  at  the  most  favourite 
passages,  and  knows  many  of  the  poetical  maxims  by 
heart. 

Tibbets,  though  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  or  flutter- 
ed by  high  acquaintances,  and  though  he  cherishes  a 
sturdy  independence  of  mind  and  manner,  yet  b 
evidently  gratified  by  the  attentions  of  the  squire, 
whom  he  has  known  from  boyhood,  and  pronounces 
"  a  true  gentleman  every  inch  of  him."  He  is  also 
on  excellent  terms  with  Master  Simon,  who  is  a  kind 
of  privy  counsellor  to  the  femily ;  but  his  great  favour- 
ite is  the  OxcHiian,  whom  he  taught  to  wrestle  and 
play  at  quarter -staff  when  a  boy,  and  considers 
tlie  most  promising  young  gentleman  in  the  whole 
county. 


BACHELORS. 


The  Bachelor  moet  joyfiiU; 

In  pleasant  plight  doth  pass  his  daiei, 
Goodrellowahip  and  companie 

Be  doth  maintain  and  kepc  alwalea. 

Briii's  Old  Ballads. 

There  is  no  character  in  the  comedy  of  human 
life  that  is  more  diCQcult  to  play  well,  than  that  of  an 
old  bachelor.  When  a  single  gentleman,  therefore, 
arrives  at  that  critical  period,  when  he  begins  to  con- 
sider it  an  impertinent  question  to  be  asked  his  age,  I 
would  advise  him  to  look  well  to  his  ways.  This  pe- 
riod, it  is  true,  is  much  later  with  some  men  than 
with  others;  I  have  witnessed  more  than  once  the 
meeting  of  two  wrinkled  old  lads  of  this  kind,  who 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  several  years,  and  have 
been  amused  by  the  amicable  exchange  of  compliments 
on  each  other's  appearance  that  takes  place  on  such 
occasions.  There  is  always  one  invariable  observa- 
tion; a  Why,  bless  my  soul !  you  look  younger  than 
when  last  I  saw  you !»  Whenever  a  man's  friends 
begin  to  compliment  him  about  looking  young,  he 
may  be  sure  that  they  think  he  is  growing  old. 

I  am  led  to  make  Ibese  remarks  by  the  conduct  of 
Master  Simon  and  the  general,  who  have  become 
great  cronies.  As  the  former  is  the  youngest  by  many 
years,  he  is  regarded  as  quite  a  youthful  gallant  by 
the  general,  who  moreover  looks  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  great  wit  and  prodigious  acquirements.  I  have 
already  hinted  tliat  Master  Simon  is  a  family  beau, 
and  considered  rather  a  young  fellow  by  all  the  el- 
deriy  ladies  of  the  connexion ;  for  an  old  bachelor,  in  an 
old  family  connexion,  is  something  like  an  actor  in  a 
regular  dramatic  corps,  who  seems  « to  flourish  in 
immortal  youth,  p  and  will  continue  to  play  the  Ro- 
meos  and  Rangers  for  half  a  century  together. 

Master  Simon,  too,  is  a  little  of  the  camelion,  and 
lakes  a  different  hue  with  every  diflerent  companion  : 
he  is  very  attentive  and  ofTidous,  and  somewhat  sen- 
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timental,  \rith  Lady  Lillycrait;  copies  out  UtUe  nam- 
by-pamby ditties  and  love-songs  for  her,  and  draws 
quivers,  and  doves,  and  darts,  and  Cupids,  to  be 
worked  on  the  comers  of  her  pocket  handkerchiefs. 
He  indulges,  however,  in  very  considerable  latitude 
with  the  other  married  ladies  of  the  family ;  and  has 
many  sly  pleasantries  to  whisper  to  (hem,  that  pro- 
voke an  equivocal  laugh  and  a  tap  of  the  fan.  But 
when  he  gets  among  young  company,  such  as  Frank 
Bracebridge,  the  Oxonian,  and  the  general,  he  is  apt 
to  put  on  the  mad  wag,  and  to  talk  in  a  very  bache- 
lor-like strain  about  the  sex. 

In  this  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
the  general,  whom  he  looks  up  to  as  a  man  that  has 
seen  the  world.  The  general,  in  fact,  tells  shocking 
stories  after  dinner,  when  the  ladies  have  retired, 
which  he  gives  as  some  of  the  choice  things  that  are 
served  up  at  the  MuUigatawney  club,  a  knot  of  boon 
companions  in  London.  He  also  repeats  the  fat  jokes 
of  old  Major  Pendergast,  the  wit  of  the  dub,  and 
which,  though  the  general  can  hardly  repeat  them 
for  laughing,  always  make  Mr  Bracebridge  look  grave, 
he  having  a  great  antipathy  to  an  indecent  jest.  In  a 
word,  the  general  is  a  complete  instance  of  the  de- 
clension in  gay  life,  by  which  a  young  man  of  pleasure 
is  apt  to  cool  down  into  an  obscene  old  gentleman. 

I  saw  him  and  Master  Simon,  an  evening  or  two 
since,  conversing  with  a  buxom  milkmaid  in  a  mea- 
dow ;  and  from  their  elbowing  each  other  now  and 
then,  and  the  general's  shaking  his*shoulders,  blow- 
ing up  his  cheeks,  and  breaking  out  into  a  short  fit 
of  irrepressible  laughter,  I  had  no  doubt  they  were 
playing  the  mischief  with  the  girl. 

As  I  looked  at  them  through  a  hedge,  I  could  not 
but  think  they  would  have  made  a  tolerable  group 
for  a  modern  picture  of  Susannah  and  the  two  elders. 
It  is  true,  the  girl  seemed  in  nowise  alarmed  at  the 
force  of  the  enemy;  and  I  question,  had  either  of 
them  been  alone,  whether  she  would  not  liave  been 
more  than  they  would  have  ventured  to  encounter. 
Such  veteran  roysters  are  daring  wags  when  toge- 
ther, and  will  put  any  female  to  the  blush  with  their 
jokes;  but  they  are  as  quiet  as  Iambs  when  they  fall 
singly  into  the  clutches  of  a  fine  woman. 

In  spite  of  the  general's  years,  he  evidently  b  a 
little  vain  of  his  pei-son,  and  ambitious  of  conquests. 
I  have  observed  him  on  Sunday  in  church,  eying  the 
country  girls  most  suspiciously;  and  have  seen  him 
leer  upon  them  with  a  downright  amorous  look,  even 
when  he  has  been  gallanting  Lady  Lillycraft,  with 
great  ceremony,  through  the  churchyard.  The  ge- 
neral, in  bet,  is  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  Cupid  ra- 
ther Uian  of  Mars,  having  signalized  himself  in  all  the 
garrison  towns  and  country  quarters,  and  seen  ser- 
vice in  every  ball-room  of  England.  Not  a  celebrat- 
ed beaoty  but  he  has  laid  siege  to;  and,  if  his  word 
may  be  taken  in  a  matter  wherein  no  man  is  apt  to 
be  over  veracious,  it  is  incredible  the  success  he  has 
had  with  the  fair.  At  present  he  is  like  a  worn-out 
warrior,  retired  from  service;  but  who  still  cocks  his 


beaver  with  a  military  air,  and  talks  stoutly  of  fight- 
ing whenever  be  comes  within  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder. 

I  have  heard  him  speak  his  mind  very  freely  over 
his  bottle,  about  the  folly  of  the  captain  in  taking  a 
wife;  as  he  thinks  a  young  soldier  should  care  for 
nothing  but  his  "bottle  and  kind  landlady."  Bui, 
in  fact,  he  says,  the  service  on  the  continent  has 
bad  a  sad  effect  upon  the  young  men;  they  have 
been  ruined  by  light  wines  and  French  quadrilles. 
"  They've  nothing,"  he  says, "  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
service.  There  are  none  of  your  six-bottle  men  left, 
that  were  the  souls  of  a  mess-dinner,  and  used  to  play 
the  very  deuce  among  the  women." 

As  to  a  bachelor,  the  general  affirms  that  he  is  a 
free  and  easy  man,  with  no  baggage  to  take  care  of 
but  his  portmanteau;  but,  as  Major  Pendergast  says, 
a  married  man,  with  his  wife  hanging  on  his  arm,  al- 
ways puts  him  in  mind  of  a  chamber  candlestick, 
with  its  extinguisher  hitched  to  it.  I  should  not  mind 
aU  this  if  it  were  merely  confined  to  the  general;  bnt 
I  fear  he  will  be  the  ruin  of  my  friend.  Master  Simon, 
who  already  begins  to  echo  his  heresies,  and  to  talk 
in  the  style  of  a  gentleman  that  has  seen  life,  and 
lived  upon  the  town.  Indeed  the  general  seems  to 
have  taken  Master  Simon  in  hand,  and  talks  of  show- 
ing him  the  lions  when  he  comes  to  town,  and  of  in- 
troducing him  to  a  knot  of  choice  spirits  at  the  MuUi- 
gatawney club;  which,  I  understand,  is  composed  of 
old  nabobs,  officers  in  the  company's  employ,  and 
other  "  men  of  Ind,"  that  have  seen  service  in  the 
East,  and  returned  home  burnt  out  with  curry,  and 
touched  with  the  liver  complaint.  They  have  their 
regular  club,  where  they  eat  MuUigatawney  soup, 
smoke  (he  hookah,  (alk  about  Tippoo  Saib,  Seringa- 
patam,  and  tiger-hunting;  and  are  tediously  agreeable 
in  each  other's  company. 


WIVES. 

Betlere  me,  man,  there  Is  no  greater  bllae 
Than  is  the  quiet  joy  of  lOTlng  wife ; 
Which  whoso  wanls,  half  ot  himseKe  dolh  xniase ; 
Friend  witliout  cliange,  i^yfcUow  without  strife, 
Food  without  IHilness,  counsaile  without  pride. 
Is  this  sweet  doubling  otonr  single  life. 

Sii  P.  SiDiin. 

Thebe  is  so  much  talk  about  matrimony  going  on 
round  me,  in  consequence  of  the  approaching  event 
for  which  we  are  assembled  at  the  Hall,  that  I  confess 
I  find  my  thoughts  singularly  exercised  on  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  all  the  bachelors  of  the  establishment 
seem  to  be  passing  through  a  kind  of  fiery  ordeal :  for 
Lady  Lillycraft  is  one  of  those  tender,  romance-read 
dames  of  the  old  school,  whose  mind  is  filled  with 
flames  and  darts,  and  who  breathe  nothing  but  con- 
stancy aud  wedlock.  She  is  for  ever  immersed  in  the 
concerns  of  the  heart;  and,  to  use  a  poetical  plu-ase, 
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is  perfectly  sarroanded  by  "  the  purple  light  of  love." 
The  very  general  seems  to  feel  the  inflnence  of  lliis 
sentimental  atmosphere;  to  melt  as  be  approaches 
her  ladyship,  and,  fur  the  time,  to  foi^t  all  his  here- 
sies aboot  matrimony  and  the  sex. 

The  good  lady  is  generally  surrounded  by  little  do- 
cnments  of  her  prevalent  taste;  novels  of  a  tender  na- 
Inre;  richly  bound  little  books  of  poetry,  that  are  filled 
with  sonnets  and  love-tales,  and  perfumed  with  rose- 
leaves;  and  she  has  always  an  album  at  hand,  for 
which  she  claims  the  contributions  of  all  her  friends. 
On  looking  over  this  last  repository  the  oUier  day,  I 
tMUid  a  series  of  poetical  extracts,  in  the  squire's  hand- 
writing, which  might  have  been  intended  as  matrimo- 
nial hints  to  his  ward.  I  was  so  much  struck  with 
several  of  them,  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  copying  them 
oat.  They  are  from  the  old  play  of  Thomas  Daven- 
port, published  m  4661,  entitled  "The  City  Night- 
cap;" in  which  is  drawn  out  and  exempHHed,  in  the 
part  of  Abstemia,  the  character  of  a  patient  and  faith- 
fbl  wife,  which,  I  think,  might  vie  with  thatof  tlie 
renowned  Griselda. 

I  have  often  tliought  it  a  pity  that  plays  and  novels 
should  always  end  at  the  wedding,  and  should  not 
give  ns  another  act,  and  another  volume,  to  let  us 
know  Imw  the  hero  and  heroine  conducted  themselves 
vrtien  nnarried.  Their  main  object  seems  to  be  mere- 
ly to  instruct  young  ladies  how  to  get  husbands,  but 
not  bow  to  keep  them  :  now  thb  last,  I  speak  it  with 
all  due  diffidence,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  desideratum 
in  modem  married  life.  It  is  appalling  to  those  who 
^ve  not  yet  adventured  into  the  holy  slate,  to  see 
how  soon  the  flame  of  romantic  love  bums  out,  or 
rather  is  qnenched  in  matrimony;  and  how  deplorably 
the  passionate,  poetic  lover  declines  into  the  phleg- 
matic, prosaic  husband.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
this  very  much  to  the  defect  just  mentioned  in  the 
plays  and  novels,  which  form  so  important  a  branch 
of  study  of  our  young  ladies;  and  which  leach  them 
how  to  be  heroines,  but  leave  them  totally  at  a  loss 
when  they  come  to  be  wives.  The  play  from  which 
the  quotations  before  me  were  made,  however,  is  an 
exception  to  this  remark;  and  I  cannot  refuse  myself 
the  Measure  of  adducmg  some  of  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reader,  and  fur  the  honour  of  an  old  writer, 
who  has  bravely  allempled  to  awaken  dramatic  in- 
tereat  in  favour  of  a  woman,  even  after  she  was  mar- 
ried. 

Tbe  following  is  a  commendation  of  Abstemia  to 
her  husband  Lorenzo : 

Sbe'i  modest.  iHit  not  suUcn,  and  tores  silence ; 
Hoi  tlut  site  wants  apt  words,  (for  wlien  she  speaks, 
tte  inflames  love  with  wonder ,)  Imt  because 
the  alls  wise  silence  tbe  soal's  harmony. 
MMTstmiy  chaste;  yet  such  a  Ibe  to  coyness. 
The  poorest  caJI  her  coorteous ;  and,  which  is  excellent, 
(nuiagh  Mr  and  young, )  she  shuns  to  expose  heraelC 
7»  AeopfaXon  ot  strange  eyes,    she  either  seldom 
Or  WTar  walks  abroad  bat  in  your  company ; 
Aadlben  with  such  sweet  bashftilness,  as  if 
the  were  venturing  on  crack'd  Ice,  and  takes  delight 
To  ilep  liilo  tbe  prmt  yoor  foot  hath  made. 


And  wtU  follow  you  whole  fieMs ;  so  she  will  drire 
Tediousness  out  of  time  with  her  sweet  character. 


Notwillislanding  all  this  excellence,  Abstemia  has 
the  misfortune  to  incur  Uie  unmerited  jealousy  of  her 
husband.  Instead,  however,  of  resenting  his  harsh 
treatment  with  clamorous  upbraidings,  and  with  the 
stormy  violence  of  high,  windy  virtue,  by  which  the 
sparks  of  anger  are  so  often  blown  into  a  flame ;  she 
endures  it  with  the  meekness  of  conscious,  but  patient 
virtue;  and  makes  the  following  beautiful  appeal  to  a 
friend  who  has  witnessed  her  long  suffering : 


-Hast  Ihon  not  seen  me 


Bear  all  bis  iqjuries,  as  the  ocean  suffers 

The  angry  bark  to  plough  thorough  her  bosom, 

And  yet  is  presently  so  smooth,  the  eye 

Cannot  perceive  where  the  wide  wound  was  made? 

Lorenzo,  being  wrongnt  on  by  false  representa- 
tions, at  length  repudiates  her.  To  the  last,  however, 
she  maintains  her  patient  sweetness,  and  her  love  for 
him,  in  spite  of  his  cruelty.  She  deplores  his  error, 
even  more  than  his  unkindness;  and  laments  the  de- 
lusion which  has  turned  his  very  aflection  into  a  source 
of  bitterness.  There  is  a  moving  pathos  in  her  part- 
ing address  to  Lorenzo,  after  their  divorce  : 

Farewell,  Lorenzo, 
whom  my  soul  doth  love :  if  you  e'er  marry. 
May  yon  meet  a  good  wife ;  so  good,  that  you 
Hay  not  suspect  her.  nor  may  she  be  worthy 
Of  your  sutpicion  :  and  if  you  hear  hereafter 
That  I  am  dead,  inquire  but  my  last  wonls. 
And  you  shall  know  that  to  the  last  1  lov'd  you. 
And  when  you  walk  forth  with  your  second  choice. 
Into  the  pleasant  fields,  and  by  chance  talk  ot  me. 
Imagine  that  you  see  me,  lean  and  pale, 

Strewing  your  path  with  flowers. 

But  may  she  never  live  to  pay  my  debts :  [Keeps.] 

If  but  in  thought  she  wrong  you,  may  she  die 

In  the  conception  of  the  injury. 

Pray  make  me  wealthy  with  one  kiss :  farewell,  sir : 

Let  it  not  grieve  you  when  you  shall  remember 

That  I  was  innocent :  nor  this  forget, 

Though  innocence  here  suffer,  sigh,  and  groan. 

She  walks  but  thorough  thorns  to  find  a  throne. 

In  a  short  time  Lorenzo  discovers  his  error,  and  thr 
innocence  of  his  injured  wife.  In  the  transports  of 
his  repentance,  he  calls  to  mind  all  her  feminine  ex- 
cellence ;  her  gentle,  uncomplaining,  womanly  forti- 
tude under  wrong  and  sorrows : 

Oh,  Abstemia! 


How  lovely  Ihon  lookest  now !  now  thou  appearest 
Chaster  than  is  the  morning's  modesty. 
That  rises  with  a  blush,  over  whose  bosom 
The  western  wind  creeps  softly ;  now  I  remember 
How,  when  slie  sat  at  ubie,  her  obedient  eye 
Would  dwell  on  mine,  as  if  it  were  not  well. 
Unless  it  look'd  where  I  look'd :  oh,  bow  proud 
She  was,  when  she  conU  cnxa  herself  to  please  me ! 
But  where  now  is  this  liiir soul?    Like  a  siiveT  doud 
She  halh  wept  herself,  I  fear,  into  Uie  dead  sea. 
And  will  be  found  no  more. 

It  is  but  doing  right  by  the  reader,  if  interested  in 
the  fate  of  Alistemia  by  the  preceding  extracts,  to  say, 
that  she  was  restored  to  the  arms  and  affections  of 
her  hosband,  rendered  fonder  than  ever,  by  that  dis- 
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position  in  every  good  heart,  to  atone  for  past  injus- 
tice, by  an  overflowing  measure  of  returning  kind- 
ness: 

Thou  w«a1th  worth  more  than  kingdoim !  I  am  now 
Confirmed  past  all  siupicioo :  thou  art  far 
Sweeter  in  thy  sincere  truth  than  a  sacrifice 
Deck'd  up  for  death  with  garlands.    The  Indian  winds 
That  blow  from  off  the  coast,  and  cheer  the  sailor 
vrltb  the  sweet  savour  of  their  slices,  want 
The  delight  Qows  in  thee. 

I  have  been  more  affected  and  interested  by  this 
little  dramatic  picture  than  by  many  a  popular  love 
tale ;  though,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think  it  likely 
either  Abstemia  or  patient  Grizzle  stand  much  chance 
of  being  taken  for  a  model.  Still  I  like  to  see  poetry 
now  and  then  extending  its  views  beyond  the  wed- 
ding-day, and  teaching  a  ^dy  how  to  make  herself 
attractive  even  after  marriage.  There  is  no  great 
need  of  enforcing  on  an  unmarried  lady  the  necessity 
of  being  agreeable ;  nor  is  there  any  great  art  requisite 
in  a  youthftil  beauty  to  enable  her  to  please.  Nature 
has  multiplied  attractions  round  her.  Yotith  is  in  it- 
self attractive.  The  freshness  of  budding  beauty 
needs  no  foreign  aid  to  set  it  off;  it  pleases  merely 
because  it  b  fresh,  and  budding,  and  beautiful.  But 
it  b  for  the  married  state  that  a  woman  needs  the 
most  instruction,  and  in  which  she  should  be  most  on 
her  guard  to  maintain  her  powers  of  pleasing.  No 
woman  can  expect  to  be  to  her  husband  all  that  he 
fancied  her  when  he  was  a  lover.  Hen  are  always 
doomed  to  be  duped,  not  so  much  by  the  arts  of  the 
sex,  as  by  their  own  imagination.  They  are  always 
wooing  goddesses,  and  marrying  mere  mortals.  A 
woman  should  tlierefore  ascertain  what  was  the 
charm  that  rendered  her  so  fascinating  when  a  girl, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  it  up  when  she  has  become  a 
wife.  One  great  thing  undoubtedly  was,  the  cha- 
riness of  herself  and  her  conduct,  which  an  unmarried 
female  always  observes.  She  should  maintain  the 
same  niceness  and  reserve  in  her  person  and  habits, 
and  endeavour  still  to  preserve  a  freshness  and  virgin 
delicacy  in  the  eye  of  her  husband.  She  should  re- 
member that  the  province  of  woman  is  to  be  wooed, 
not  to  woo ;  to  be  caressed,  not  to  caress.  Man  is  an 
ungrateful  being  in  love ;  bounty  loses  instead  of  win- 
ning him.  The  secret  of  a  woman's  power  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  giving,  as  in  withholding.  A 
woman  may  give  up  loo  much  even  to  her  husband. 
It  is  to  a  thousand  little  delicacies  of  conduct  that  she 
must  trust  to  keep  alive  passion,  and  to  protect  herself 
from  that  dangerous  familiarity,  that  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  every  weakness  and  imperfection 
incident  to  matrimony.  By  these  means  she  may  still 
maintain  her  power,  though  she  has  surrendered  her 
person,  and  may  continue  the  romance  of  love  even 
beyond  the  honey-moon. 

"  She  that  hath  a  wise  husband, "  says  Jeremy 
Taylor, "  must  entice  him  to  an  eternal  deamesse  1^ 
the  veil  of  modesty,  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity, 
tbo  ornament  of  nieeknesae,  and  the  jewela  of  bith 


and  charity.  She  must  have  no  paimiDg  hot  Uash- 
ings ;  her  brightness  mast  be  purity,  and  she  must 
shine  round  about  with  sweetnesses  and  friend8hi|i; 
and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired 
when  she  dies. " 

I  have  wandered  into  a  rambling  series  of  renuiiLs 
on  a  trite  subject,  and  a  dangerous  one  for  a  badidor 
to  meddle  with.  That  I  may  not,  however,  appear  to 
confine  my  observations  entirely  to  the  wif^,  I  will 
conclude  witli  another  quotation  from  Jeremy  Taylor, 
in  which  the  duties  of  both  parties  are  mentioned ; 
while  I  would  recommend  his  sermon  on  the  marriage 
ring  to  all  tliose  who,  wiser  than  myself,  are  about 
entering  tite  happy  slate  of  wedlock. 

"  There  is  scarce  any  matter  of  duty  but  it  concems 
them  both  alike,  and  is  only  distinguished  by  names, 
and  hath  its  variety  by  circumstances  and  little  acci- 
denU :  and  what  in  one  is  called  love,  in  the  other  is 
called  reverence;  and  what  in  the  wife  is  obedience, 
the  same  in  the  man  is  duty.  He  provides,  and  she 
dispenses ;  he  gives  commandments,  and  she  mlcs 
by  tliem;  he  rules  her  by  authority,  and  she  rules  him 
by  love;  she  ought  by  all  means  to  i^ease  him,  and  he 
most  by  no  means  displease  her. " 


STORY-TELLTNG. 

A  FAVOUKrrE  evening  pastime  at  the  Hall,  and  one 
which  the  worthy  squire  is  fond  of  promoting,  is  story- 
telling, "  a  good  old-fashioned  fire-side  amusement, " 
as  he  terms  it.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  promotes  it  chief- 
ly, because  it  was  one  of  the  choice  recreations  in 
tliose  days  of  yore,  when  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  reading.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  will  often,  at  su|tper  table,  when  conversation  flags, 
call  on  some  one  or  other  of  the  company  for  a  story, 
as  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  call  for  a  song ;  and  it 
is  edifying  to  see  the  exemplary  patience,  and  even 
satisfaction,  with  which  tiie  good  old  gentleman  will 
sit  and  listen  to  some  haduieyed  tale  that  he  has  beard 
for  at  least  a  hiuidred  times. 

In  tills  way  one  evening  the  current  of  anecdotes 
and  stories  ran  upon  mysterious  personages  that  bare 
figured  at  different  limes,  and  filled  the  world  with 
doubt  and  conjecture ;  such  as  tlie  Wandering  Jew,  the 
Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  who  tormented  the  cariosity 
of  all  Europe ;  the  invisible  Girl,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  Pig-feced  Lady. 

At  length  one  of  the  company  was  called  npon,  that 
had  the  most  unpromising  physiognomy  for  a  story- 
teller that  ever  I  had  seen.  He  was  a  thin,  pale, 
weazen-faced  man,  extremely  nervous,  that  had  sat 
at  one  comer  of  the  table  shrunk  up,  as  it  were,  into 
himself,  and  almost  swallowed  up  m  the  cape  of  his 
coat,  as  a  turtle  in  its  shell. 

The  very  demand  seemed  to  throw  him  into  a  nerr- 
ons  agitation,  yet  he  did  not  refuse.    IJe  emo^ged 
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hie  bead  oat  of  hb  sbeil,  made  a  few  odd  grimaces 
and  gesticnlations,  before  he  coald  get  his  muscles 
into  order,  or  his  voice  under  command,  and  then 
offered  to  give  some  account  of  a  mysterious  person- 
age, (bat  he  had  recently  encountered  in  the  course 
of  bis  (ravels,  and  one  whom  he  thought  fully  entitled 
of  being  classed  with  the  Man  wilh  the  Iron  Mask. 

I  was  so  much  stnick  with  his  extraordinary  nar- 
rMhre,  tiial  I  have  written  it  out  to  the  best  of  my 
recalleetion,  tor  the  amusement  of  the  reader.  I 
think  it  Itas  in  it  all  the  elements  of  (hat  mysterious 
and  romantic  narrative,  so  greedily  sou^t  after  at 
the  preaent  day. 


THE  STOUT  GENTLEMAN; 

Ik  STAGE-COiCa  BOHANCC. 

"  111  Gross  it,  tboogh  it  blast  me ! " 

HAUR. 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  month  of 
November.  I  had  been  detained,  in  the  course  of  a 
jeomey,  by  a  slight  indisposition,  from  which  I  was 
recovering :  but  I  was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged 
(0  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  small 
town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn ! 
whoever  has  bad  the  luck  to  experience  one  can  alone 
jodge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered  against  the 
caseoBenis;  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melan- 
choly sound.  I  wait  to  the  windows  in  quest  of 
•maetfaing  to  amuse  the  eye;  but  It  seemed  as  if  I  had 
been  placed  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  amuse- 
ment. The  windows  of  my  bed-room  looked  out 
among  tiled  roo&  and  stacks  of  chiomeys,  while  those 
of  my  sitting-roum  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
liable-yard.  I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to 
Bake  a  man  sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on 
atainyday.  The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw 
Ihit  bad  been  kickol  about  by  travellers  and  stable- 
hoys.  In  one  corner  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  water, 
■drroonding  an  island  of  muck;  there  were  several 
halMrowned  fowls  crowded  together  under  a  cart, 
anong  which  was  a  miserable,  crest-fallen  cock, 
Acnctted  oat  of  all  life  and  spirit :  his  drooping  tail 
•MUed,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather,  along  which 
tte  water  trickled  from  Ids  back;  near  the  cart  was  a 
MMoring  cow,  chewing  the  cud,  and  standing  pa- 
tiently to  be  rained  on,  with  wreatlis  of  vapour  rising 
her  reeking  hide;  a  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of 

I  loneiiuess  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spectral 
oat  of  a  window,  vnih  the  rain  dripping  on  it 
I  the  eaves;  an  unhappy  cur,  chaiued  to  a  dog- 
bard  by,  ottered  something  every  now  and 
,  between  a  bark  and  a  yelp ;  a  drab  of  a  kitchen 
I  Inmped  backwards  and  forwards  through  the 
ywd  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky  as  the  weather  itself; 
9*trf  ibaag,  in  short,  was  comiintlcss  and  forlorn , 


excepting  a  crew  of  hard-drinking  ducks,  assembled 
like  boon  companions  round  a  puddle,  and  making  a 
riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

I  was  lonely  and  listless,  and  wanted  amusement. 
My  room  soon  became  insupportable.  I  abandoned 
it,  and  sought  what  is  technically  called  ihe  Iravellers'- 
room.  This  is  a  public  room  set  apart  at  most  inns  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  class  of  wayfarers,  called  tra- 
vellers, or  riders ;  a  kind  of  commercial  knights-errant, 
wIh)  are  incessantly  scouring  the  kingdom  in  gigs,  on 
horseback,  or  by  coach.  They  are  the  only  succes- 
sors that  I  know  of,  at  the  present  day,  to  the  knights- 
errant  of  yore.  They  lead  Ihe  same  kind  of  roving 
adventurous  life,  only  changing  (he  lance  for  a  driv- 
ing-whip, the  buckler  for  a  pattern-card,  and  the  coat 
of  mail  for  an  upper  Benjamin.  Instead  of  vindicat- 
ing the  charms  of  peerless  beanly,  they  rove  about, 
spreading  the  fame  and  standing  of  some  substantial 
tradesman,  or  manubclurer,  and  are  ready  at  any 
time  to  bargain  in  his  name;  it  being  the  fashion 
now-a-days  to  trade,  instead  of  fight,  with  one  an- 
other. As  Ihe  room  of  the  hostel,  in  the  good  old 
fighting  times,  would  be  hung  round  at  night  with 
the  armour  of  way-worn  warriors,  such  as  coats  of 
man,  falchions,  and  yawning  helmets;  so  tlie  travel- 
lers'-room  is  garnished  with  the  harnessing  of  their 
successors,  with  box-coats,  whips  of  all  kinds,  spurs, 
gaiters,  and  oil-clo(h  covered  ha(s. 

I  was  ill  hopes  of  flnd.ng  some  of  these  worthies 
(o  talk  with,  but  was  disappointed.  There  were, 
indeed,  two  or  three  in  (he  room;  but  I  could  make 
nothing  of  them.  One  was  just  finishing  breakfast, 
quarrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter,  and  hufQng 
the  waiter;  another  buttoned  on  a  pair  of  gaiters, 
with  many  execrations  at  Boots  for  not  having  clean- 
ed his  shoes  well;  a  third  sat  drumming  on  the  laMe 
wilh  his  fingers  and  looking  at  the  rain  as  it  streamed 
down  Ihe  window-glass;  they  all  appeared  infected 
by  the  weather,  and  disappeared,  one  after  (he  o(her, 
without  exchanging  a  word. 

I  sauntered  (o  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  at  the 
people,  picking  their  way  to  church,  with  petticoats 
hoisted  midleg  high,  and  dripping  umbrellas.  The 
bell  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  streets  became  silent.  I 
(hen  amused  myself  with  watching  the  daughters  of 
a  tradesman  opposite;  who  being  confined  (o  the 
house  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday  finery,  played 
off  their  charms  at  the  front  windows,  to  fascinate 
the  chance  tenants  of  the  inn.  They  at  length  were 
summoned  away  by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced  mother, 
and  I  had  nothing  further  from  without  to  amuse  me. 

What  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  long-lived  day? 
I  was  sadly  nervous  and  lonely;  and  every  thing 
about  an  inn  seems  calculated  (o  make  a  dull  day  ten 
limes  duller.  Old  newspapers,  smelling  of  beer  and 
tobacco  smoke,  and  which  I  had  already  read  half  a 
dozen  times,  (^ood  for  nothing  books,  that  were 
worse  than  rainy  weather.  I  bored  myself  to  death 
with  an  old  volume  of  the  Lady's  Magazine.  I  read 
all  the  common-place  names  of  ambitious  travellers 
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iwrawled  on  Uie  panes  of  glass;  the  eternal  fiimi- 
lies  of  the  Smiths  and  the  Browns,  and  the  Jack- 
sons,  and  the  Johnsons,  and  all  the  other  sons;  and 
I  decyphered  several  scraps  of  fatiguing  inn-window 
poetry  which  I  have  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  day  conlinued  lowering  and  gloomy;  the 
slovenly,  ragged,  spongy  clonds  drifted  heavily  along; 
there  was  no  variety  even  in  the  rain;  it  was  one 
dull,  conlinued,  monotonous  patter, — patter — palter, 
excepting  (hat  now  and  then  I  was  enlivened  by  the 
idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  the  rattling  of  the  drops 
upon  a  passing  umbrella. 

It  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
hackneyed  phrase  of  (he  day)  when,  in  the  coarse  of 
(he  morning,  a  horn  blew,  and  a  stage-coach  whirled 
throngh  (he  street,  wilh  oulside  passengers  stuck  all 
over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and  seethed 
together,  and  reeking  wilh  the  steams  of  wet  box- 
coats  and  upper  Benjamins. 

The  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking  places  a 
crew  of  vagabond  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the 
carroty-beaded  hostler,  and  that  non-descript  animal 
ycleped  Boots,  and  all  the  otiier  vagabond  race  that 
infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn;  but  the  bustle  was  tran- 
sient ;  the  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way ;  and  boy 
and  dog,  hostler  and  Boots,  all  slunk  back  again  to  their 
holes ;  the  street  again  became  silent,  and  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  rain  on.  In  fact,  there  was  no  hope  of  its 
clearing  up,  the  barometer  pointed  to  rainy  weather; 
mine  hostess's  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  by  the  Are  wash- 
ing her  £ice,  and  rubbing  her  paws  over  her  ears ;  and, 
on  referring  to  the  almanac,  I  found  a  direful  pre- 
diction stretching  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  Ibe  bot- 
tom through  the  whole  month,  "expect— much — rain 
— about — this — time ! " 

I  was  dreadfully  hipped.  The  hours  seemed  as  if 
they  would  never  creep  by.  The  very  ticking  of  the 
clock  became  irksome.  A I  length  the  stillness  of  the 
house  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 
Shortly  after  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  waiter  at  the  bar ; 
"  The  Stout  Gentleman  in  No.  iS  wants  his  break- 
fast. Tea  and  bread  and  butter,  witli  liam  and  eggs; 
the  eggs  not  to  be  too  much  done." 

In  such  a  situation  as  mine  every  incident  is  of  im- 
portance. Here  was  a  subject  of  speculation  present- 
ed to  my  mind,  and  ample  exercise  for  my  imagina- 
tion. I  am  prone  to  paint  pictures  to  myself,  and  on 
this  occasion  I  had  some  materials  to  work  upon. 
Had  tlie  guest  up  stairs  been  mentioned  as  Mr  Smith, 
or  Mr  Brown,  or  Mr  Jackson,  or  Mr  Johnson,  or 
merely  as  "  the  gentleman  in  No.  15,"  it  would  have 
been  a  perfect  blank  to  me.  I  should  have  thought 
nothing  of  it;  but  "The  Stout  Gentleman ! "—the 
very  name  had  something  in  it  of  the  picturesque.  It 
at  once  gave  the  size;  it  embodied  tlie  personage  to 
my  mind's  eye,  and  my  fancy  did  the  rest. 

He  was  stout,  or,  as  some  term  it,  lusty;  in  all 
probability,  therefore,  he  was  advanced  in  life,  some 
people  expanding  as  they  grow  old.    By  his  break- 


fiistiug  rather  late,  and  in  his  own  room,  he  most  be  a 
man  accustomed  to  live  at  his  ease,  and  above  (he  ne- 
cessity of  early  rising;  no  doubt  a  round,  rosy,  lusty 
old  gentleman. 

There  was  another  violent  ringing.  The  Stout 
Gentleman  was  impatient  for  his  breakfast.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  importance;  "  well  to  do  in  the 
world ;"  accustomed  to  be  promptly  wailed  upon;  of 
a  keen  appetite,  and  a  lit  tie  cross  when  hungry; 
"  perhaps,"  thought  I,  "  he  may  be  some  London  al- 
derman ;  or  who  knows  but  he  may  be  a  member  of 
Parliament?" 

The  breakfast  was  sent  up,  and  there  was  a  short 
interval  of  silence ;  he  was,  doubtless,  making  the  tea. 
Presently  there  was  a  violent  ringing ;  and  before  it 
could  be  answered,  anoUier  ringing  still  more  violent. 
"  Bless  me !  what  a  choleric  old  gentleman ! "  The 
waiter  came  down  in  a  huff.  The  butter  was  rancid, 
the  eggs  were  over-done,  the  ham  was  too  salt : — the 
Stout  Gentleman  was  evidently  nice  in  his  eating,  one 
of  those  who  eat  and  growl,  and  keep  the  waiter  on 
the  trot,  and  live  in  a  state  militant  with  the  house- 
hold. 

The  hostess  got  into  a  fume.  I  should  observe  that 
she  was  a  brisk,  coquettish  woman,  a  little  of  a  shrew, 
and  something  of  a  slammerkin,  but  very  pretty  with- 
al :  wilh  a  nincompoop  fur  a  husband,  as  shrews  are 
apt  to  have.  She  rateid  (he  servants  roundly  for  their 
negligence  in  sending  up  so  bad  a  breakfast,  but  said 
not  a  word  against  the  Stout  Gentleman;  by  which  I 
clearly  perceived  thai  he  must  be  a  man  of  conse- 
quence, entitled  to  make  a  noise  and  to  give  trouble  at 
a  country  inn.  Other  eggs,  and  bam,  and  bread  and 
butter  were  sent  up.  They  appeared  to  be  more  gra- 
ciously received;  at  least  there  was  no  further  com- 
plaint. 

I  had  not  made  many  turns  about  the  travellers'- 
room,  when  (here  was  another  ringing.  Shortly  af- 
terwards there  was  a  stir  and  an  inquest  about  the 
house.  The  Stool  Gentleman  wanted  the  Times  or 
the  Chronicle  newspaper.  I  set  him  down,  therefore, 
for  a  whig,  or  rather,  from  his  being  so  absolute  and 
lordly  where  he  had  a  chance,  I  suspected  him  of 
being  a  radical.  Hunt,  I  had  heard,  was  a  large 
man ;  "  who  knows,  thought  I,  but  it  is  Hunt  him- 
self?" 

My  curiosity  b^an  to  be  awakened.  I  inquired  of 
the  wai(er  who  was  this  Stout  Gentleman  that  was 
making  all  this  stir;  but  I  could  get  no  information : 
nobody  seemed  to  know  his  name.  The  landlords  of 
bustling  inns  seldom  trouble  their  heads  about  the  na- 
mes or  occupations  of  their  transient  guests.  The  co- 
lour of  a  coal,  the  shape  or  size  of  the  person,  is  enough 
to  suggest  a  travelling  name.  It  is  either  the  tall  gen- 
tleman, or  (he  short  gentleman,  or  the  gentleman  in 
black,  or  the  gentleman  in  snuff  colour;  or,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  Stout  Gentleman.  A  designa- 
tion of  (he  kind  once  hit  on  answers  every  purpose, 
and  saves  all  further  inquiry. 

Rain — rain — rain !  pKiless,  ceaseless  rain !     No 
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ittiGh  thing  as  patting  a  foot  oat  of  doors,  and  no  oc- 
I  cupation  nor  amasement  within.  By  and  bye  I  beard 
some  one  vallcing  over  head.  It  was  in  the  Stoat 
Gentleman's  room.  He  evidenUy  was  a  large  man 
by  ttie  heaviness  or  his  tread ,  and  an  old  man  from 
I  bb  wearing  snch  creaking  soles.  "  He  is  doubtless," 
thonght  I,  "  some  rich  old  square-toes  of  regular  ha- 
bits, and  is  now  taking  exercise  after  breakfast." 

I  now  read  all  the  advertisements  of  coaches  and 
hotels  that  were  stuck  about  the  mantel-piece.  The 
Lady's  Magazine  had  become  an  abomination  to  me ; 
it  was  as  tedious  as  the  day  itself.  T  wandered  out, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  ascended  again  to  my 
room.  I  had  not  been  there  long,  when  there  was  a 
squall  from  a  neighbouring  bed-room.  A  door  open- 
ed and  slammed  violently;  a  chambermaid,  that  I  had 
remarked  for  having  a  ruddy,  good-humoured  face, 
went  down  stairs  in  a  violent  flurry.  The  Stout 
Gentleman  had  been  rude  to  her ! 

This  sent  a  whole  host  of  my  deductions  to  tliedence 
in  a  moment.  This  unknown  personage  could  not  be 
an  old  gentleman ;  for  old  gentlemen  are  not  apt  to  be 
so  obsireperoos  to  chambermaids.  He  could  not  be  a 
young  gentleman;  for  young  gentlemen  are  not  apt  to 
inspire  snch  indignation.  He  must  be  a  middle-aged 
man,  and  confounded  ugly  into  the  bargain,  or  the 
girl  would  not  have  taken  the  matter  in  such  terrible 
dudgeon.    I  confess  I  was  sorely  puzzled. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  tite  voice  of  my  landlady. 
I  canght  a  glance  of  her  as  she  came  tramping  up 
staim;  her  face  glowing,  her  cap  flaring,  her  tongue 
wagging  the  whole  way.  "She'd  have  no  such 
doings  in  her  house,  she'd  warrant!  If  gentlemen 
did  spend  money  freely,  it  was  no  rule.  She'd 
have  no  servant  maids  of  hers  treated  in  that  way, 
when  they  were  about  their  work,  that's  what  she 
wouldn't!" 

As  I  hate  squabbles,  particularly  with  women,  and 
above  all  with  pretty  women,  I  slunk  back  into  my 
room,  and  partly  closed  the  door;  but  my  curiosity 
was  too  much  excited  not  to  listen.  The  landlady 
marched  intrepidly  to  the  enemy's  citadel,  and  enter- 
ed it  with  a  storm;  the  door  closed  after  her.  I 
keardlier  voice  in  high,  windy  clamour  for  a  moment 
4r  two.  Then  it  gradually  subsided,  like  a  gust  of 
mnd  in  a  garret ;  then  ttiere  was  a  laugh;  then  I 
lieard  nothing  more. 

After  a  little  while  my  landlady  came  out  with  an 
add  smile  on  her  face,  adjusting  her  cap,  which  was 
a  Bltle  on  one  side.  As  she  went  down  stairs  I  heard 
the  buidlonl  ask  her  what  was  the  matter;  ^e  said, 
"  Nothing  at  all,  only  the  girl's  a  fool."— I  was  more 
Ibaa  ever  perplexed  what  to  make  of  this  unaccount- 
aHe  penonage,  who  conid  put  a  good-natured  cham- 
ketmnd  in  a  passion,  and  send  away  a  termagant 
iMtfady  in  smiles.  He  could  not  be  so  old,  nor 
tms,  nor  ngly  dther. 

I  had  to  go  to  work  at  his  picture  again,  and  to 
|iial  him  entfarely  different.  I  now  set  him  down 
ferooeortboie  (tout  gentlemen  tliat  are  frequently 


met  with,  swa^ering  aboat  the  doors  of  conntry  inns. 
Moist,  merry  fellows,  in  Belcher^ndkerchieGi,  whose 
bulk  is  a  little  assisted  by  malt-liquors.  Men  who 
have  seen  the  world,  and  been  sworn  at  Highgate; 
who  are  used  to  tavern  life;  up  to  all  the  tricks  of 
tapsters,  and  knowing  in  the  ways  of  sinful  public- 
ans. Free-livers  on  a  small  scale;  who  are  pro- 
digal within  tlie  compass  of  a  guinea;  who  call  all 
the  waiters  by  name,  touzle  the  maids,  gossip  with 
the  landlady  at  the  bar,  and  prose  over  a  pmt  of  port, 
or  a  glass  of  negus,  after  dinner. 

The  jnorning  wore  away  in  forming  of  these  and 
similar  surmises.  As  fast  as  I  wove  one  system  of 
belief,  some  movement  of  the  unknown  would  com- 
pletely overturn  it,  and  throw  all  my  thoughts  again 
into  confusion.  Such  are  the  solitary  operations  of  a 
feverish  mind.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  extremely 
nenous;  and  the  continual  meditation  on  the  con- 
cerns of  this  invisible  personage  began  to  have  its  ef- 
fect : — I  was  getting  a  Ht  of  the  ildgets. 

Dinner-time  came.  I  hoped  the  Stout  Gentleman 
might  dine  in  the  travellers' -room,  and  that  I  might 
at  length  get  a  view  of  his  person ,  but  no— he  had 
dinner  served  in  his  own  room.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  solitude  and  mystery?  He  could 
not  be  a  radical ;  there  was  something  too  aristocrat- 
ical  in  thus  keeping  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  condemning  himself  to  his  own  dull  com- 
pany throughout  a  rainy  day.  And  then,  too,  he 
lived  too  well  for  a  discontented  politician.  He  seem- 
ed to  expatiate  on  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  sit  over 
bis  wine  like  a  jolly  friend  of  good-living.  Indeed, 
my  doubts  on  this  head  were  soon  at  an  end;  for  he 
could  not  have  finished  his  fii-st  bottle  before  I  could 
faintly  hear  him  humming  a  tune;  and  on  listening, 
I  found  it  to  be  "God  save  the  King."  "Twas  plain, 
then,  he  was  no  radical,  but  a  fahhAil  subject ;  one 
that  grew  loyal  over  his  bottle,  and  was  ready  to 
stand  by  king  and  constitution,  when  he  could  stand 
by  nothing  else.  But  who  could  he  be?  My  con- 
jectures began  to  run  wild.  Was  be  not  some  per- 
sonage of  distinction  travelling  incog  ?  "God  knows !" 
said  I,  at  my  wit's  end;  "  it  may  be  one  of  the  royal 
family,  for  aught  I  know,  for  they  are  all  stout  gen- 
tlemen!" 

The  weather  continued  rainy.  The  mysterious 
unknown  kept  h»  room,  and,  as  far  as  I  coidd  judge, 
his  chair,  for  I  did  not  hear  him  move.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  travellers'-room  began 
to  be  frequented.  Some,  who  had  jost  arrived,  came 
in  buttoned  up  in  box-coals;  others  came  home  who 
had  been  dispersed  about  the  town.  Some  took  their 
dinners,  and  some  their  tea.  Had  I  been  in  a  dif- 
ferent mood,  I  should  have  foimd  entertainment  in 
studying  this  peculiar  class  of  men.  There  were  two 
especially,  who  were  regular  wags  of  the  road,  and 
versed  m  all  the  standing  jokes  of  travellers.  They 
had  a  thousand  sly  things  to  say  to  the  waiting-maid, 
whom  they  called  Louisa,  and  Elhelinda,  and  a  dozen 
other  fine  names,  changing  the  name  every  time,  and 
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ehoeUiag  vouan^j  &  tfadr  own  waggery.  M7 
niod,  bovever,  had  become  completely  engrossed 
by  the  Stoat  Gentleman.  He  had  kept  my  fancy  in 
chase  daring  a  kmg  day,  and  it  was  not  now  to  be 
diverted  from  the  scent. 

The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  The  travellers 
read  the  papers  two  or  three  limes  over.  Some  drew 
ronnd  the  fire  and  told  long  stories  about  their 
horses,  about  their  adventures,  their  overturns,  and 
breakings-down.  They  discussed  the  crediu  of  dif- 
ferent merchants  and  different  inns;  and  the  two 
wags  told  several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  cham- 
bermaids, and  kind  landladies.  All  this  passed  as 
they  were  quietly  taking  what  they  called  their  night- 
caps, that  is  to  say,  strong  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water  and  sugar,  or  some  other  mixture  of  the  kmd ; 
after  which  they  one  after  another  rang  for  "Boots" 
-ami  tte  chambermaid,  and  walked  off  to  bed  in  old 
shoes  cut  down  into  marvelloady  onoomfbrtable  slip- 
pers. 

There  was  only  one  man  left;  a  short-legged,  long- 
bodied,  plethoric  fellow,  with  a  very  large,  sandy 
head.  He  sat  by  himself,  with  a  glass  of  port-wine 
negus,  and  a  spoon ;  sipping  and  stirring,  and  medi- 
tating and  sipping,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the 
spoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep  boll  upright  m  his 
chair,  with  tiie  empty  glass  standing  before  him;  and 
Uie  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep  too,  for  the  wick  grew 
long,  and  Uack,  and  cabbaged  at  the  end,  and  dim- 
med the  little  light  that  remained  in  the  diamber.  The 
^oom  that  now  prevailed  was  contagious.  Around 
hang  the  shapeless,  and  almost  ^lectral,  box-coals  of 
departed  travellers,  long  since  buried  in  deep  sleep. 
I  «nly  beard  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  with  the  deep- 
drawn  breathuigs  of  the  sleeping  toper,  and  the  drip- 
pings of  the  rain,  drop — drop — drop,  from  the  eaves 
of  the  bouse.  The  church  bells  chimed  midnight. 
All  at  once  the  Stout  Gentleman  began  to  walk  over 
bead,  pacing  slowly  backwards  and  forwards.  There 
was  something  extremely  awful  in  all  Ibis,  especially 
to  one  in  my  state  of  nerves.  These  ghastly  great 
coals,  these  guliural  breathings,  and  the  creaking  foot- 
(tepe  of  Ibis  mysterious  being.  His  steps  grew  ftiinter 
and  liiinter,  and  at  length  died  away.  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  I  was  wound  up  to  the  desperation  of 
a  hero  of  romance.  "  Be  he  who  or  what  he  may," 
said  I  to  myself,  "  I'll  have  a  sight  of  him !  I  seized 
a  chamber-candle,  and  hurried  up  to  number  13. 
The  door  stood  ajar.  I  hesitated — I  entered;  the 
room  was  deserted.  There  stood  a  large,  broad-bot- 
tomed elbow-chair  at  a  table,  on  which  was  an  empty 
tumbler,  and  a  "Times"  newspaper,  and  the  room 
smelt  powerfully  of  Stilton  cheese. 

The  mysterious  stranger  had  evidently  bat  just  re- 
tired. I  turned  off,  sorely  disappointed,  to  my  room, 
which  had  been  dianged  to  the  front  of  the  boose. 
As  I  went  along  the  corridor,  I  saw  a  large  pair  of 
boots,  with  dirty,  waxed  tops,  standing  at  the  dopr  of 
a  bed-chamber.  They  doubtless  belonged  to  the 
«inknowo;  bat  it  would  not  do  to  distnrbso  redoubt- 


able a  personage  In  his  den;  he  might  discharge  a 
pistol,  or  something  worse,  at  my  head.  I  went  to 
bed,  therefore,  and  lay  awake  half  the  night  in  a  ter- 
ribly nervoas  state;  and  even  when  I  fell  asleep,  I 
was  still  haunted  in  my  dreams  by  the  idea  of  the 
Stout  Gentleman  and  bis  wax-topped  boots. 

I  slept  rather  late  the  next  morning,  and  was 
awakened  by  some  stir  and  bustle  in  the  house,  whidi 
I  could  not  at  first  comprehend;  until,  getting  more 
awake,  I  found  there  was  a  mail-coach  starting  from 
the  door.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  from  below, 
"The  gentleman  has  forgot  bis  umbrella!  look  for 
the  gentleman's  umbrella  in  No.  43! "  I  heard  an 
immediate  scampering  of  a  chambermaid  along  the 
passage,  and  a  dirill  reply  as  she  ran,  "  here  it  is ! 
here's  the  gentleman's  umbrella ! " 

The  mysterious  stranger  then  was  on  Uie  point  of 
setting  off.  Tliis  was  the  only  chance  I  should  ever 
have  of  knowing  him.  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  scram- 
bled to  the  window,  snatched  aside  the  curtains,  and 
just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rear  of  a  person  getting 
in  at  the  coach-door.  The  skirts  of  a  brown  coat 
parted  behind,  and  gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  broad 
disk  of  a  pair  of  drab  breeches.  The  door  closed— 
"  all  right! "  was  the  word— the  coach  whiried  off : 
—and  that  was  all  I  ever  saw  of  the  Stout  GenUeman ! 


FOREST  TREES. 


"A  living  gallery  of  aged  treei." 

One  of  the  favourite  themes  of  boasting  with  the 
squire  is  the  noble  trees  on  his  estate,  which,  in  truth, 
has  some  of  tlie  finest  that  I  have  seen  in  England. 
There  b  something  august  and  solemn  in  the  great 
avenues  of  stately  oaks  that  gather  their  branch^  to- 
gether high  in  air,  and  seem  to  reduce  the  pedestrians 
beneath  them  to  mere  pigmies.  "  An  avenue  of  oaks 
or  elms,"  the  squire  oinerves, "  is  the  true  colonnade 
that  should  lead  to  a  gentleman's  house.  As  to  stone 
and  marble,  any  one  can  rear  them  at  once,  they  are 
the  work  of  the  day ;  but  commend  me  to  the  colon- 
nades that  have  grown  old  and  great  with  the  family, 
and  tell  by  their  grandeur  how  long  the  bmMy  has 
endured." 

The  squire  has  great  reverence  for  certain  vener- 
able trees,  grey  with  moss,  which  he  considers  as 
the  ancient  nobility  of  his  domain.  There  is  the  mis 
of  an  enormous  oak,  which  has  been  so  much  battered 
by  lime  and  tempest,  that  scarce  any  thing  is  left ; 
though  he  says  Christy  recollects  when,  in  his  boy- 
hood, it  was  healthy  and  flourishing,  until  it  was 
struck  by  lightning.  It  is  now  a  mere  trunk,  with 
one  twisted  bough  stretching  up  into  the  air,  leaving 
a  green  branch  at  the  end  of  it.  This  sturdy  wreck 
is  much  valued  by  the  squire;  he  calls  it  his  standard- 
bearer,  and  compares  it  to  a  veteran  warrior  beaten 
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down  in  battle,  bat  bearing  up  his  banner  to  the  last. 
He  has  actually  had  a  fence  built  round  it,  to  protect 
it  as  much  as  possible  from  further  injury. 

It  is  with  great  difliculty  that  the  squire  can  ever 
be  brought  to  have  any  tree  cut  down  on  his  estate. 
To  some  be  looks  with  reverence,  as  having  been 
]rianted  by  his  ancestors;  to  others  with  a  kind  of  pa- 
ternal aFTection,  as  having  been  planted  by  himself; 
and  he  feels  a  degree  of  awe  in  bringing  down  with  a 
few  strokes  of  the  axe,  what  it  has  cost  centuries  to 
build  up.    I  confess  I  cannot  but  sympathize,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  good  squire  on  the  subject.    Though 
brought  up  in  a  country  overrun  with  forests,  wliere 
trees  are  apt  to  be  considered  mere  incumbrances,  and 
(0  be  laid  low  without  hesitation  or  remorse,  yet  I 
ooald  never  see  a  fine  tree  hewn  down  without  con- 
cern.   The  poets,  who  are  naturally  lovers  of  trees, 
as  they  are  of  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  liave  art- 
fully awakened  great  interest  in  their  favour,  by  re- 
presenting them  as  the  habitations  of  sylvan  deities ; 
iasomuch  that  every  great  tree  had  its  tutelar  genius, 
or  a  nymph,  whose  existence  was  limited  to  itsdura- 
tioa.    Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  makes  several  pleasing 
and  fanciful  allusions  to  this  superstition.    "  As  the 
Eall,"  says  he,  "  of  a  very  aged  oak,  giving  a  crack 
l&e  thunder,  has  often  been  heard  at  many  miles  di- 
(laoce;  constrained Ihoughloften  am  to  fell  them  with 
rdoctancy,  I  do  not  at  any  time  remember  to  have 
heard  the  groans  of  those  nymphs  (grieving  to  be 
dispossessed  of  their  ancient  habitations)  witliout  some 
emotion  and  pity."    And  again,  in  alluding  to  a  vio- 
lent storm  that  had  devastated  the  woodlands,  be 
says,  "  Methinks  I  still  hear,  sure  I  am  that  I  still 
feel,  the  dismal  groans  of  our  foresis ;  the  late  dread- 
fill  hurricane  having  subverted  so  many  thousands  of 
goodly  oaks,  prostrating  the  trees,  laying  them  in 
^ia«Uy  postures,  like  whole  regiments  fallen  in  battle 
by  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  crushing  all  that 
^w  beneath  them.    The  public  accounts,"  he  adds. 
"  reckon  no  less  than  three  thousand  brae*  oaks  in 
ene  part  only  of  the  forest  of  Dean  btown  down." 

I  bare  paused  more  than  once  in  the  wilderness  of 
Anerica,  to  contemplate  tlie  traces  of  some  blast  of 
wnd,  which  seemed  to  have  rushed  down  from  the 
dMds,  and  ripped  its  way  through  the  bosom  of  the 
VBodiands ;  rooting  up,  shivering  and  splintering  the 
ttoalest  trees,  and  leaving  a  long  track  of  desolation. 
There  was  something  awful  in  the  vast  havoc  made 
aBMMBg  these  gigantic  plants;  and  in  considering  their 
magaificent  remains,  so  rudely  torn  and  mangled, 
aad  knrled  down  to  perish  prematurely  on  their  na- 
liie  toil,  I  was  conscious  of  a  strong  movement  of  the 
■lapathy  so  feelingly  expressed  by  Evelyn.  I  re- 
collect, also,  hearing  a  traveller,  of  poetical  tempera- 
,  expressing  the  kind  of  horror  which  he  felt  on 
;,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  an  oak  of 
I  size,  which  had  been,  in  a  manner,  over- 
by  an  enormous  wild  grape-vine.  The 
tAwbad  dasped  its  huge  folds  round  the  trank,  and 
tanthcBoe  had  wound  about  every  brandt  and  tw^, 


until  the  mig^y  tree  had  withered  in  its  embrace. 
It  seemed  like  Laocoon  struggling  ineffectually  m  the 
hideous  coils  of  the  monster  Python.   It  was  the  lion 
of  trees  perishing  in  the  embraces  of  a  vegetable  boa. 
I  am  fond  of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  on  rural  concerns,  and  of  noticing 
with  what  taste  and  discrimination,  and  what  strong, 
unaffected  interest  they  will  discuss  topics,  which  in 
other  countries  are  abandoned  to  mere  woodmen,  or 
rustic  cultivators.  I  have  heard  a  noble  earl  desemt 
on  park  and  forest  scenery  with  the  science  and  feel- 
ing of  a  painter.    He  dwelt  on  the  shape  and  beauty 
of  particular  trees  on  his  estate,  with  as  much  pride 
and  technical  precision  as  though  be  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  statues  in  his  collection.  I  found 
that  he  had  even  gone  considerable  distances  to  exa- 
mine trees  which  were  celebrated  among  rural  ama- 
teurs; for  it  seems  that  trees,  like  horses,  have  their 
established  points  of  excellence ;  and  tliat  there  are 
some  in  England  wbirb  enjoy  very  extensive  celebrity 
among  tree-Eanciers,  from  being  perfect  in  their  kind. 
There  is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure  in  sudi 
a  taste :  it  argues,  I  think,  a  sweet  and  generous  na^ 
ture,  to  have  this  strong  relish  for  the  beauties  of  ve- 
getation, and  this  friendship  for  the  hardy  and  glo- 
rious sons  of  the  forest.  There  is  a  grandeur  of  thought 
connected  with  this  part  of  rural  economy.    It  is,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,  the  heroic  Ime  of  hus- 
bandry.   It  is  worthy  of  liberal,  and  freeborn,  and 
aspiring  men.    He  who  plants  an  oak  looks  forward 
to  future  ages,  and  plants  for  posterity.    Nothing  can 
be  less  selfish  tlian  this.    He  cannot  expect  to  sk  in 
its  shade,  nor  enjoy  its  shelter ;  but  be  exults  m  the 
idea,  that  the  acorn  which  he  has  buried  m  the  earth 
shall  grow  up  into  a  lofty  pile,  and  shall  keep  on 
flourishing,  and  increasing,  and  benefiUng  mankmd, 
long  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  tread  bis  paternal 
fields.    Indeed  it  is  the  nature  of  such  occupations  to 
lift  the  thoughts  above  mere  woridliness.    As  the 
leaves  of  trees  are  said  to  absorb  all  noxiom  qualities 
of  ihe  air,  and  to  breathe  forth  a  purer  atmosphwe, 
so  it  seems  to  ine  as  if  they  drew  trom  us  all  sordid 
and  angry  passions,  and  breathed  forth  peace  and 
philanthropy.    There  is  a  serene  and  settled  nu^ty 
in  woodland  scenery,  that  enters  into  the  soul,  and 
dilates  and  elevates  it,  and  fills  it  witli  noble  mclina- 
tions.    The  ancient  and  hereditary  groves,  too,  that 
embower  this  island,  are  most  of  them  full  of  story. 
They  are  haunted  by  the  recollections  of  great  spirits 
of  past  ages,  who  have  sought  for  relaxation  among 
them  from  the  tumult  of  arms,  or  the  toils  of  state,  or 
have  wooed  the  muse  beneath  their  shade.   Who  can 
walk,  with  soul  mmioved,  aau>ng  the  stately  groves 
of  Penshurst,  where  Sidney  passed  liis  boyhood;  or 
can  look  witliout  fondness  upon  the  tree  that  is  said 
to  have  been  planted  on  his  birthday ;  or  can  ramble 
amoAg  the  classic  bowws  of  Uagley;  or  can  pause 
among  the  solitudes  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  fook  at 
the  oaks  around,  huge,  grey,  and  time-worn,  like  the 
old  castle  towers,  and  not  feel  as  if  be  were  snrroond- 
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ed  by  so  many  monuments  of  long-«nduring  glory ! 
II  is,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  lliat  planted  groves, 
and  stately  avenues,  and  cultivated  parks,  have  an 
advantage  over  the  more  luxuriant  beauties  of  un- 
assisted nature.  It  is  that  they  teem  with  moral  as- 
sociations, and  keep  up  the  ever-interesting  story  of 
human  existence. 

It  is  incumbent,  then,  on  the  high  and  generous 
spirits  of  an  ancient  nation,  to  cherish  these  sacred 
groves  that  surround  their  ancestral  mansions,  and 
to  perpetuate  them  to  tlieir  descendants.  Republican 
as  I  am  by  birth,  and  brought  np  as  I  have  been  in  re- 
publican principles  and  habits,  I  can  feel  nothing  of 
the  servile  reverence  for  titled  rank,  merely  because 
it  is  titled ;  but  I  trust  that  I  am  neither  churl  nor 
bigot  in  my  creed.  I  can  both  see  and  feel  how  he- 
reditary distinction,  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  gene- 
rous mind,  may  elevate  tltat  mind  into  true  nobility. 
It  is  one  ofthe  effects  of  hereditary  rank,  when  it  falls 
thus  happily,  that  it  multiplies  the  duties,  and,  as  it 
were,  extends  the  existence  of  the  possessor.  He 
does  not  feel  himself  a  mere  individual  link  in  crea- 
tion, responsible  only  for  his  own  brief  term  of  being. 
He  carries  back  liis  existence  in  proud  recollection, 
and  he  extends  it  forward  in  honourable  anticipation. 
He  lives  with  his  ancestry,  and  he  lives  with  his  pos- 
terity. To  both  does  he  consider  himself  involved  in 
deep  responsibilities.  As  he  has  received  much  from 
those  that  have  gone  before,  so  he  feels  bound  to 
transmit  much  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  him. 
His  domestic  undertakings  seem  to  imply  a  longer 
existence  than  those  of  ordinary  men ;  none  are  so 
apt  to  build  and  plant  for  future  centuries,  as  noble- 
spirited  men,  who  have  received  their  heritages  from 
foregone  ages. 

I  cannot  but  applaud,  therefore,  the  fondness  and 
pride  with  which  I  have  noticed  English  gentlemen, 
of  generous  temperaments,  and  high  aristocratic 
feelings,  contemplating  those  magnificent  trees,  which 
rise  Uke  towers  and  pyramids,  from  tlie  midst  of  their 
paternal  lands.  There  is  an  afQnity  between  all  great 
natures,  animate  and  inanimate :  the  oak,  in  the  pride 
and  lustihood  of  its  growth,  seems  to  me  to  take  its 
range  with  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  and  to  assimilate, 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  attributes,  to  heroic  and  intel- 
lectual man.  With  its  mighty  pillar  rising  straight 
and  direct  towai-ds  heaven,  bearing  up  its  leafy  ho- 
nours from  the  impurities  of  earth,  and  suppoiting 
them  aloft  in  free  air  and  glorious  sunshine,  it  is  an 
emblem  of  what  a  true  nobleman  should  be ;  a  refuge 
for  the  weak,  a  shelter  for  the  oppressed,  a  defence 
for  the  defenceless ;  warding  off  from  them  the  pelt- 
ings  of  the  storm,  or  the  scorching  rays  of  arbitrary 
power.  He  who  is  this,  a  an  ornament  and  a  bless- 
ing to  his  native  land.  He  who  is  otherwise,  abuses 
his  emment  advantages;  abuses  the  grandeur  and 
prosperity  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  his 
country.  Should  tempests  arise,  and  he  be  laid  pro- 
strate by  the  storm,  who  would  mourn  over  his  fall  ? 
Should  he  be  borne  down  by  the  oppressive  hand  of 


power,  who  would  murmur  athis  fole  ?—"  why  cnm- 
bereth  be  the  ground? " 


A  LITERARY  ANTIQUARY. 


Printed  bookes  lie  contcmnea,  as  a  novelty  of  this  latter  age; 
but  a  manuscript  he  pores  on  ererlaslingly ;  especially  if  Ihe  corer 
be  ail  motb-eatcn,  and  the  dust  make  a  pareuUiesis  betweene  every 
syllable.  Hico-CosHOCiupaiE,  1628. 


The  squire  receives  great  sympathy  and  support, 
in  his  antiquated  humours,  from  the  parson,  of  whom 
I  made  some  mention  on  my  former  visit  to  the  Hall, 
and  who  acts  as  a  kindof  family  chaplain.  He  has 
been  cherished  by  the  squire  almost  constantly  since 
the  time  that  they  were  fellow  students  atOxfoi-d; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  these  great 
universities,  tliat  tliey  often  link  Uie  poor  scholar  to 
the  rich  patron,  by  early  and  heart-felt  ties,  that  last 
Ibroiigh  life,  without  the  usual  humiliations  of  depend- 
ence and  patronage.  Under  tlie  fostering  protection 
of  the  squire,  therefore,  the  little  parson  has  pursued 
his  studies  in  peace.  Having  lived  ahnost  entirely 
among  books,  and  those,  too,  old  books,  he  is  quite 
ignorant  of  the  worid,  and  his  mind  is  as  antiquated 
as  the  garden  at  the  Hall,  where  the  flowers  are  all 
arranged  in  formal  beds,  and  the  yew-trees  clipped 
into  urns  and  peacocks. 

His  taste  for  literary  antiquities  was  first  imbibed 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  where,  when  a 
student,  he  past  many  an  hour  foraging  among  the 
old  manuscripts.  He  has  since,  at  different  times,  vi- 
sited most  of  the  curious  libraries  in  England,  and  has 
ransacked  many  of  the  cathedrals.  With  all  his 
quaint  and  curious  learning,  be  has  nothing  of  arro- 
gance or  pedantry;  but  that  unaffected  earnestness 
and  guileless  simplicity  which  seem  to  belong  to  the 
literary  antiquary. 

He  is  a  dark,  mouldy  little  man,  and  rather  dry  in 
his  manner  :  yet,  on  his  favourite  theme,  he  kindles 
up,  and  at  times  is  even  eloquent.  No  fox-hunter, 
recounting  his  last  day's  sport,  could  be  more  animat- 
ed titan  I  have  seen  the  worthy  parson,  when  relat- 
ing his  search  after  a  curious  document,  which  he 
had  traced  from  library  to  library,  until  he  fairly  un- 
earthed it  m  the  dusty  chapter-house  of  a  cathedral. 
When,  too,  be  describes  some  venerable  manuscript, 
with  its  rich  illuminations,  its  thick  creamy  vellum, 
its  glossy  ink,  and  the  odour  of  the  cloisters  tliat  seeoi- 
ed  to  exhale  from  it,  he  rivals  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Pa- 
risian epicure,  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  a  Perigord 
pie,  or  a  pdti  de  Strasbourg. 

His  brain  seems  absolutely  haunted  with  lovesick 
dreams  about  gorgeous  old  works  in  "  silk  Unings, 
triple  gold  bands,  and  tinted  leather,  locked  up  in 
wire  cases,  and  secured  from  the  vulgar  hands  of  the 
mere  reader;"  and,  to  continue  the  happy  expres- 
sions of  an  ingenious  writer,  "  dazzling  one's  eyes  like 
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eastern  beauties,  peering  tbroogh  Iheir  Jealoasies."  ' 
He  lias  a  great  desire,  however,  to  read  such  works 
in  the  old  libraries  and  cliapter-houses  to  whidi  they 
belong ;  for  he  thinks  a  blad(-letter  volume  reads  best 
in  one  of  those  venerable  chambers  where  the  light 
struggles  through  dusty  lancet  windows  and  painted 
glass;  and  that  it  loses  half  its  zest  if  taken  away 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quaintly-carved  oaken 
book-ease  and  Gothic  reading-desk.  At  his  su^es- 
tioo  the  squire  has  had  the  library  furnished  in  this 
antique  taste,  and  several  of  the  windows  glazed 
with  painted  glass,  that  they  may  throw  a  properly 
lonpered  tight  upon  the  pages  of  tbeir  favourite  M 
aatbors. 

The  parson,  I  am  told,  has  been  for  some  time  me- 
ditating a  commentary  on  Sirult,  Brand,  and  Douce, 
in  which  he  means  to  detect  litem  in  sundry  danger- 
ous errors  in  respect  to  popular  games  and  supersti- 
tions; a  work  to  which  the  squire  looks  forward  with 
great  interest.  He  is,  also,  a  casual  contributor  to 
that  tong-eslablished  repository  of  national  customs 
and  antiquities,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  is 
ooe  of  those  that  eveiy  now  and  then  make  an  inquiry 
concerning  some  obsolete  customs  or  rare  legend; 
aay,  it  is  said  that  several  of  his  communications  have 
been  at  least  six  inches  in  length.  He  frequently  re- 
eeives  parcels  by  coach  from  different  pans  of  the 
kingdom,  containing  mouldy  volumes  and  almost  il- 
l^^e  manuscripts ;  for  it  is  singular  what  an  active 
correspondence  is  kept  up  among  literary  antiquaries, 
and  how  soon  the  fame  of  any  rare  volume,  or  unique 
copy,  just  discovered  among  the  nibbish  of  a  library, 
is  circulated  among  them.  The  parson  is  more  busy 
than  common  just  now,  being  a  little  flurried  by  an 
advertisement  of  a  work,  said  to  be  preparing  for  ihe 
press,  on  the  mythology  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Nitle  man  has  long  been  gathering  together  all  the 
hobgoblin  tales  he  could  collect,  illustrative  of  the  su- 
perstitions of  former  times;  and  he  is  in  a  complete 
fever,  lest  this  formidable  rival  should  take  the  field 
before  him. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  the  HaU,  I  called  at  the 
parsonage,  in  company  with  Mr  Bracebridge  and  the 
gCBcral.  The  parson  had  not  been  seen  for  several 
days,  which  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  as  he  was 
aa  almost  daily  visitor  at  the  Hall.  We  found  him  in 
Ub  study ;  a  small  dusky  chamber,  lighted  by  a  lattice 
wtedow  that  looked  into  the  churchyard,  and  was 
«Tenhadowed  by  "a  yew-tree.  His  chair  was  sur- 
romded  by  folios  and  quartos,  piled  upon  the  floor,  and 
his  table  was  covered  with  books  and  manuscripts. 
The  canse  of  his  seclusion  was  a  work  which  he  had 
reeoMly  received,  and  with  which  he  had  retired  in 
nytare  from  the  world,  and  shut  himself  up  to  enjoy  a 
liMtary  honey-moon  undisturbed.  Never  did  board- 
iag^^diool  girl  devour  the  pagies  of  a  sentimental 
aowei,  «r*Don  QuLvote  a  chivalrous  romance,  with 
■■re  intense  delight  than  did  the  little  man  banquet 
M  Hie  pe^  of  tliis  delicious  work.  It' was  Dibdin's 
•  Dtnadl.    Corioailica  of  Literature. 


BiUii^aphical  Tour;  a  work  calculated  to  have  as 
intoxicating  an  effect  on  the  imaginations  of  literary 
antiquaries,  as  the  adventures  of  the  heroes  of  (he 
Round  Table,  on  all  true  knights;  or  the  tales  of  the 
early  American  voyagers  on  the  ardent  ^irits  of  the 
age,  filling  them  with  dreams  of  Mexican  and  Peru- 
vian mines,  and  of  the  golden  realm  of  £1  Dorado. 

The  good  parson  had  looked  forward  to  tliis  biblio- 
graphical expedition  as  of  br  greater  importanne  than 
those  to  Africa,  or  the  North  Pole.  With  what  ea- 
gerness had  he  seized  upon  the  history  of  the  enter- 
prize  !  with  what  interest  had  he  followed  the  redoubt- 
able bibliographer  and  hb  graphical  squire  in  their 
adventurous  roamings  among  Norman  castles  and 
cathedrals,  and  French  libraries,  and  German  con- 
vents and  universities ;  penetrating  into  the  prison 
houses  of  vellum  manuscripU,  and  exquisitely  illu- 
minated missals,  and  revealing  their  beauties  to  the 
world ! 

When  the  parson  had  finished  a  rapturous  eulogy 
on  this  most  curious  and  entertaining  work,  he  drew 
forth  from  a  little  drawer  a  maniucript,  lately  receiv- 
ed from  a  correspondent,  which  had  perplexed  him 
sadly.  It  was  written  in  Norman  French,  in  very 
ancient  characters,  and  so  faded  and  mouldered  away 
as  to  be  almost  illegible.  It  was  apparently  an  old 
Norman  drinking  song,  that  might  have  been  brought 
over  by  one  of  William  the  Conqueror's  carousing 
followers.  The  writing  was  just  legible  enough  to 
keep  a  keen  antiquity-hunter  on  a  doubtful  chase ; 
here  and  there  he  would  be  completely  thrown  out, 
and  then  there  would  be  a  few  words  so  plainly 
written  as  to  put  him  on  the  scent  again.  In  this 
way  he  had  l)een  led  on  for  a  whole  day,  until  he  had 
found  himself  completely  at  feult. 

The  squire  endeavoured  to  assbt  him,  but  was 
equally  baffled.  The  old  general  listened  for  some 
time  to  the  discussion,  and  then  asked  the  parson,  if 
he  had  read  Captain  Morris's,  or  George  Stevens's,  or 
Anacreon  Moore's  bacchanalian  songs ;  on  the  other 
replying  in  the  negative,  "  Oh,  then, "  said  the  ge- 
neral, with  a  sagacious  nod, "  if  you  want  a  drinking 
song,  I  can  furnish  you  with  the  latest  collection — I 
did  not  know  you  had  a  turn  for  those  kind  of  things; 
and  I  can  lend  you  the  Encyclopedia  of  Wit  into  tlic 
bargain.  I  never  travel  without  them ;  they're  ex- 
cellent reading  at  an  inn. " 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  odd  look  of  sur- 
prise and  perplexity  of  the  pai'son,  at  this  proposal ;  or 
Ihe  difficulty  the  squire  had  in  making  the  general, 
comprehend,  tliat  though  a  jovial  song  of  the.present 
day  was  but  a  foolish  sound  in  the  ears  of  wisdoyi,  and 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  learned  man,  yet  a  trowl, 
written  by  a  tosspot  several  hundred  years  smce,  was 
a  matter  woriliy  of  the  gravest  research,  and  enough 
to  set  whole  colleges  by  the  ears. 

I  have  since  pondered  much  on  this  matter,  and 
have  figured  to  myself  what  may  be  Ihe  fate  of  our 
current  literature,  when  retrieved,  piecemeal,  by  fu- 
ture antiquaries,  from  among  the  rubbish  of  ages. 
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What  a  Magnus  Apollo,  for  instance,  will  Moore  be- 
come, amon^  sober  divines  and  dusty  schoolmen! 
Even  his  festive  and  amatory  songs,  which  are  now 
the  mere  quickeners  of  our  social  moments,  or  the 
delights  of  our  drawing-rooms,  will  then  become 
matters  of  laborious  research  and  painful  collation. 
How  many  a  grave  professor  will  then  waste  his  mid- 
night oil,  or  worry  his  brain  through  a  long  morn- 
ing, endeavouring  to  restore  tlie  pure  text,  or  illus- 
trate the  biographical  hmts  of  "  Come,  tell  me,  says 
Rosa,  as  kissing  and  kissed ;  "  and  how  many  an  arid 
old  book-worm,  like  the  worthy  little  parson,  will 
give  up  in  despair,  after  vainly  striving  to  All  up 
some  fatal  hiatus  in  "  Fanny  of  Timmol ! " 

Nor  is  it  merely  such  exquisite  authors  as  Moore 
that  are  doomed  to  consume  the  oil  of  future  anti- 
quaries. Many  a  poor  scribbler,  who  is  now,  ap- 
parently, sent  to  oblivion  by  pastry-cooks  and  cheese- 
mongers, will  then  rise  again  in  fragments,  and 
flourish  in  learned  immortality. 

After  all,  thought  I,  Time  is  not  such  an  invariable 
destroyer  as  he  is  represented.  If  he  pulls  down,  he 
likewise  builds  ap ;  if  he  impoverishes  one,  he  en- 
riches another ;  bis  very  dilapidations  furnish  matter 
for  new  works  of  controversy,  and  his  rust  is  more 
precious  than  the  most  costly  gilding.  Under  liis 
plastic  hand  trifles  rise  into  importance;  the  non- 
sense of  one  age  becomes  the  wisdom  of  another ;  the 
levity  of  the  wit  griivitates  into  the  learning  of  the 
pedant,  and  an  ancient  farthing  moulders  into  inrmite- 
ly  more  value  than  a  modern  guinea. 


THE  FARM-HOUSE. 


'Love and  ha; 


Are  thick  gown,  but  come  up  fuU  of  thistles." 

BSiVMONT  AND  FLETCBII. 


I  WAS  so  much  pleased  with  the  anecdotes  which 
were  told  me  of  Ready-Money  Jack  Tibbets,  that  I 
got  Master  Simon,  a  day  or  two  since,  to  lake  me  to 
his  house.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  farm-house,  built 
of  brick,  with  curiously  twisted  chimneys.  It  stood 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  with  a  southern  ex- 
posure, looking  upon  a  soft,  green  slope  of  meadow. 
There  was  a  small  garden  in  front,  with  a  row  of 
beehives  humming  among  beds  of  sweet  herbs  and 
flowers.  Well-scowered  inilking-tubs,  with  bright 
copper  hoops,  hung  on  the  garden  paling.  Fruit- 
trees  were  Irauied  up  against  the  cottage,  and  pots  of 
flowers  stood  in  the  windows.  A  fat,  superannuated 
mastiff  lay  in  the  sunshine  at  the  door;  with  a  sleek 
cat  sleeping  peacefully  across  him. 

Mr  Tibbets  was  from  home  at  the  time  of  our  call- 
ing, but  we  were  received  with  hearty  and  homely 
welcome  by  his  wife ;  a  notable,  motherly  woman, 
and  a  complete  pattern  for  wives ;  since,  according  to 


Master  Simon's  account,  she  never  contradicts  honest 
Jack,  and  yet  manages  to  have  her  own  way,  and  to 
control  hun  in  every  thing.  She  received  us  in  the 
main  room  of  the  house,  a  kind  of  parlour  and  hall, 
with  great  brown  beams  of  timber  across  it,  which 
Mr  Tibbets  is  apt  to  point  out  wiUi  some  exultation, 
observing,  that  they  don't  put  such  timl)er  in  houses 
now-a-days.  The  furniture  was  old-fashioned,  strong, 
and  highly  polished;  the  walls  were  hung  with  colour- 
ed prints  of  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  who  was 
represented  in  a  red  coat  and  leather  breeches.  Over 
the  fire-place  was  a  blunderbuss,  and  a  hard-fovour- 
ed  likeness  of  Ready-Money  Jack,  taken  when  he  was 
a  young  man,  by  the  same  artist  that  painted  the  ta- 
vern sign ;  his  mother  having  taken  a  notion  that  the 
Tibbets  had  as  much  right  to  have  a  gallery  of  family 
portraits  as  the  folks  at  the  Hall. 

The  good  dame  pressed  us  very  much  to  take  some 
refreshment,  and  tempted  us  with  a  variety  of  house- 
hold dainties,  so  that  we  were  glad  to  compound  by 
tasting  some  of  her  home-made  wines.  While  we  - 
were  there,  the  son  and  heir-apparent  came  home ;  a 
good-looking  young  fellow,  and  something  of  a  rustic 
beau.  He  took  us  over  the  premises,  and  showed  us 
the  whole  establishment.  An  air  of  homely  but  sub- 
stantial plenty  prevailed  throughout;  every  thing  was 
of  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  condition.  No- 
thing was  out  of  place,  or  ill-made ;  and  you  saw  everj'- 
where  the  signs  of  a  man  that  took  care  to  liave  the 
worth  of  his  money,  and  that  paid  as  he  went. 

The  farm-yard  was  well  stocked ;  under  a  shed 
was  a  taxed  cart,  in  trim  order,  in  which  Ready- 
Money  Jack  took  his  wife  about  the  country.  His 
well-fed  horse  neighed  from  the  stable,  and  when  led 
out  into  the  yard,  to  use  tiie  words  of  young  Jack, 
"  he  shone  like  a  bottie ; "  for  he  said  the  old  man 
made  it  a  rule  tliat  every  thing  about  him  should  fane 
as  well  as  he  did  himself. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  pride  which  the  young 
fellow  seemed  to  have  of  his  father.  He  gave  us  se- 
veral particulars  concerning  his  habits,  which  were 
pretty  much  to  the  effect  of  those  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. He  had  never  suffered  an  account  to  stand  in 
his  life,  always  providing  the  money  before  be  purdias- 
edauy  thing;  and,  if  possible,  paying  in  gold  and  silver. 
He  had  a  great  dislike  to  paper  money,  and  seldom 
went  without  a  considerable  sum  in  gold  about  him. 
On  my  observing  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  had  never 
been  waylaid  and  robbed,  the  young  fellow  smiled  at 
the  idea  of  any  one  venturing  upon  such  an  exploit^ 
for  I  believe  he  thinks  the  old  man  would  be  a  match 
for  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  gang. 

I  have  noticed  that  Master  Simon  seldom  goes  into 
any  hotise  without  havmg  a  world  of  private  talk 
with  some  one  or  other  of  the  family,  being  a  kind  of 
universal  counsellor  and  confidant.  We  had  not  been 
long  at  the  farm,  before  the  old  dame  got  him  into  a 
corner  of  her  parlour,  where  Uiey  had  a  long,  whis- 
pering conference  together;  in  which  I  saw  by  his 
shrugs  that  there  were  some  dubious  matters  discDss- 
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ed,  and  by  his  nods  that  he  agreed  with  every  thing 
she  said. 

After  we  had  come  out,  the  young  man  accom- 
panied us  a  httle  distance,  and  then,  drawing  Master 
Simon  aside  into  a  green  lane,  they  walked  and  talked 
together  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Master  Simon, 
who  has  the  usual  propensity  of  confidants  to  blab 
every  thing  to  the  next  friend  tliey  meet  with,  let  me 
know  that  tliere  was  a  love  affair  in  question;  the 
young  fellow  havuig  been  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  Phcebe  Wilkins,  the  pretty  niece  of  the  housekeeper 
at  the  Hall.  Like  most  oilier  love  concerns  it  had 
brought  its  troubles  and  perplexities.  Dame  Tibbets 
bad  long  been  on  intimate,  gossiping  terms  with  the 
housekeeper,  who  often  visited  the  farm-house;  hut 
when  the  neiglibours  spoke  to  her  of  the  likeUhood  of 
a  match  between  her  son  and  Phoebe  Wilkins, 
"  Marry  come  up ! "  she  scouted  the  very  idea.  The 
girl  had  acted  as  lady's  maid,  and  it  was  beneath  the 
blood  of  the  Tibbets,  who  had  lived  on  their  own 
lands  lime  oat  of  mind,  and  owed  reverence  and 
thanks  to  nobody,  to  have  the  heir-apparent  marry  a 
servant ! 

These  vapourings  had  faitlifuUy  been  carried  to  the 
housekeeper's  ear,  by  one  of  their  mutual  go-between 
friends.  The  old  housekeeper's  blood,  if  not  as  an- 
cient, was  as  quick  as  that  of  Dame  Tibbets. 

She  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  a  high  head  at 
the  Hall,  and  among  the  villagers;  and  her  faded 
brocade  rustled  with  uidignation  at  the  slight  cast 
apm  her  alliance  by  the  wife  of  a  petty  farmer.  She 
maintained  that  her  niece  had  been  a  companion 
rather  than  a  waiting-maid  to  the  young  ladies. 
"Thank  heavens,  she  was  not  obliged  to  work  for  her 
living,  and  was  as  idle  as  any  young  lady  in  the  land; 
and,  when  somebody  died,  would  receive  something 
that  would  be  worth  the  notice  of  some  folks  with  all 
their  ready-money." 

A  bitter  feud  had  thus  taken  place  between  the  two 
worthy  dames,  and  the  young  people  were  forbidden 
lo  think  of  one  another.  As  to  young  Jack,  he  was 
too  much  in  love  to  reason  upon  the  matter;  and 
being  a  little  heady,  and  not  standing  in  much  awe 
of  hb  mother,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  whole  dignity 
of  the  Tibbets  to  his  passion.  He  had  lately,  how- 
ever, had  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  mistress,  in  con- 
ttqoence  of  some  coquetry  on  her  part,  and  at  pre- 
seol  stood  aloof.  The  politic  mother  was  exerting 
iD  her  ingenuity  to  widen  tliis  accidental  breach ;  but, 
a>  is  most  commonly  the  case,  the  more  she  meddled 
with  this  perverse  inclination  of  her  son,  the  stronger 
I  ft  grew.  In  the  mean  time  old  Ready-Money  was 
I  kept  completely  in  the  dark ;  both  parlies  were  in  a  we 
I  aid  uncertainty  as  to  what  mi^t  be  his  way  of  tak- 
p  ilg  the  matter,  and  dreaded  to  awaken  tlie  sleepmg 
loB.  Between  father  and  son,  therefore,  the  worthy 
Ihs  Tibbets  was  full  of  business  and  at  her  wits'  end. 
■It  ■  tnie  there  was  no  great  danger  of  honest  Ready- 
Stney's  finding  the  thing  out,  if  left  to  himself;  for 
le  w»  of  a  most  unsuspicious  temper,  and  by  no 


means  quick  of  apprehension;  but  there  was  daily 
risk  of  his  attention  being  aroused  by  those  cobwebs 
which  his  indefatigable  wife  was  continually  spinning 
about  his  nose. 

Such  is  the  distracted  state  of  politics  in  the  domes- 
tic empire  of  Ready-Money  Jack ;  which  only  shows 
the  intrigues  and  internal  dangers  to  which  the  best 
regulated  governments  are  liable.  In  this  perplexed 
situation  of  their  affairs,  both  motlier  and  son  have 
applied  to  Master  Simon  for  counsel;  and,  witli  all 
his  experience  in  meddling  with  other  people's  con- 
cerns, he  finds  it  an  exceedingly  diflicull  part  to  play, 
to  agree  with  both  parties,  seeing  that  their  opinions 
and  wishes  are  so  diametrically  opposite. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 


A  coach  was  a  stranfte  monster  in  those  days,  and  the  sight  of 
one  put  both  horse  and  man  into  amazement.  Some  said  it  was 
a  great  cral»heU  brought  out  ot  China,  and  some  imagined  it  to 
be  one  of  the  pagan  temples,  in  which  the  cannibals  adored  the 

divelL  TiTLOR,  TOI  n'ATKI  POET. 


I  HAVE  made  casual  mention,  more  than  once,  of 
one  of  the  squire's  antiquated  retainers,  old  Christy 
the  huntsman.  I  find  that  his  crabbed  humour  is  a 
source  of  much  entertainment  among  the  yoimg  men 
of  the  family;  the  Oxonian,  particularly,  takes  amis- 
chievous  pleasure  now  and  then  in  slyly  robbing  the 
old  man  against  the  grain,  and  then  smoothing  him 
down  again;  for  the  old  fellow  is  as  ready  to  bristle 
up  his  back  as  a  porcupine.  He  rides  a  venerable 
hunter  called  Pepper,  which  is  a  counterpart  of  him- 
self, a  heady,  cross-gramed  animal,  that  frets  the 
flesh  off  its  bones;  bites,  kicks,  and  plays  all  manner 
of  villanous  tricks.  He  is  as  tough,  and  nearly  as  old 
as  his  rider,  who  has  ridden  him  time  out  of  mind, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  that  can  do  any  thing 
with  him.  Sometimes,  however,  they  have  a  com- 
plete quarrel,  and  a  dispute  for  mastery,  and  then, 
I  am  told,  it  is  as  good  as  a  farce  to  see  the  heat  they 
bolh  get  into,  and  the  wrongheaded  contest  that  en- 
sues ;  for  they  are  quite  know  ing  in  each  other's  ways 
and  in  the  art  of  teasing  and  fretting  each  other. 
Notwithstandmg  these  doughty  brawls,  however, 
there  is  nothing  that  nettles  old  Christy  sooner  than 
to  question  Ihe  merits  of  his  horse;  which  he  upholds 
as  tenaciously  as  a  faithful  husband  will  vindicate  the 
virtues  of  the  termagant  spouse,  that  gives  him  a  cur- 
tain-lecture evei7  night  of  his  life. 

The  young  men  call  old  Christy  their  "  professor 
of  equitation,"  and  in  accounting  for  the  appellation, 
they  let  me  into  some  particulars  of  the  squire's  mode 
of  bringing  up  his  children.  There  is  an  odd  mixture 
of  eccentricity  and  good  sense  in  all  the  opinions  of 
my  worthy  host.  His  mmd  b  like  modern  Gothic, 
where  plain  brickwork  is  set  off  witli  pointed  arches 
and  quaint  tracery.    Though  the  main  ground-work*    , 
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of  his  opinions  is  correct,  yel  lie  lias  a  Iboosand  little 
notions,  picked  up  (rom  old  books,  which  stand  out 
whimsically  on  the  surface  of  his  inind. 

Thus,  in  educating  his  boys,  he  chose  Peachem, 
Markham,  and  such  old  English  writers,  for  his  ma- 
nuals. At  an  early  age  he  took  the  lads  out  of  their 
mother's  hands,  who  was  disposed,  as  motliers  are 
apt  to  be,  to  make  fine,  orderly  children  of  them, 
that  should  keep  out  of  sun  and  rain,  and  never  soil 
their  hands,  nor  tear  their  clothes. 

In  place  of  this,  llie  squire  turned  them  loose  to  mn 
free  and  wild  about  the  park,  without  heeduig  wind 
or  weallier.  He  was  also  particularly  attentive  in 
making  them  bold  and'  expert  horsemen ;  and  these 
.were  the  days  when  old  Christy,  the  huntsman,  en- 
joyed great  importance,  as  the  lads  were  put  under 
hb  care  to  practise  them  at  the  leaping-bars,  and  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  (hem  in  the  chase. 

Tlie  squire  always  objected  lo  their  using  carriages 
of  any  kind,  and  is  still  a  little  tenacious  on  this  point. 
He  often  rails  against  the  universal  use  of  carriages, 
and  quotes  (he  words  of  honest  Nashe  to  tliat  effect. 
"  It  was  thought,"  says  Nashe,  in  his  Qnatemio, "  a 
'  kind  of  solecism,  and  to  savour  of  effeminacy,  for  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  flourishing  lime  of  liis  age,  to 
creep  into  a  coach,  and  to  shroud  himself  from  wind 
and  weather :  our  great  delight  was  to  out-brave  the 
blustering  Boreas  upon  a  great  horse ;  to  arm  and  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  go  with  Mars  and  ficllona  into  the 
field,  was  our  sport  and  pastime ;  coaches  and  caroches 
we  left  unto  them  for  whom  they  were  first  invent- 
ed, for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  decrepit  age  and 
impotent  people." 

The  squire  insists  that  the  English  gentlemen  have 
lost  much  of  their  hardiness  and  manhood  since  the 
introduction  of  carriages.  "  Compare,"  he  will  say, 
"  the  fine  gentleman  of  former  times,  ever  on  horse- 
back, booted  and  spurred,  and  travel-slained,  but 
open,  frank,  manly,  and  chivalrous,  with  the  tine  gen- 
tleman of  the  present  day,  full  of  aftectation  and  effe- 
minacy, rolling  along  a  turnpike  in  his  voluptuous 
vehicle.  The  young  men  of  those  days  were  render- 
ed brave,  and  lofty,  and  generous,  in  their  notions, 
by  almost  Kving  in  their  saddles,  and  having  their 
foaming  steeds '  like  proud  seas  under  tliera.'  There 
is  somethuig,"  he  adds,  "  in  bestriding  a  fine  horse 
that  makes  a  man  feel  more  than  mortal.  He  seems 
to  have  doubled  his  nature,  and  to  have  added  to  liis 
own  courage  and  sagacity  the  power,  the  speed,  and 
stateliness  of  the  superb  animal  on  wliich  he  is 
mounted." 

"  It  is  a  great  delight,"  says  old  Nashe,  "  to  see  a 
young  gentleman,  with  his  skill  and  cunning,  by  his 
voice,  rod  and  spur,  better  to  manage  and  to  command 
the  great  Bucephalus,  than  the  strongest  Milo,  with 
all  his  strength ;  one  whileloseehim  make  him  tread, 
trot,  and  gallop  the  ring;  and  one  after  to  see  him 
make  him  gather  up  roundly;  to  bear  his  head 
steadily;  to  run  a  full  career  swiftly;  to  stop  a  sudden 
,    •  lightly;  anon  after  to  see  him  make  him  advance,  to 


yorke,  to  go  back  and  sidelong,  to  turn  on  either 
hand;  to  gallop  the  gallop  galliard;  lo  do  the  capriole, 
the  chambetta,  and  dance  the  curvetty." 

In  conformity  to  these  ideas,  (he  squire  bad  tkem 
all  on  horseback  at  an  early  age,  and  made  them  ride, 
slap-dash,  about  the  country,  without  flincliing  at 
hedge,  or  ditch,  or  stone  wall,  to  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  (heir  necks. 

Even  the  fair  Julia  was  partially  induded  in  this 
system;  and,  under  the  instructions  of  old  Chiisty, 
has  become  one  ofthebesl  horsewomen  in  the  county. 
The  squire  says  it  is  belter  than  all  the  cosmetics  and 
sweeteners  of  the  breath  that  ever  were  invented. 
He  extols  the  horsemanship  of  the  ladies  in  former 
times,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  would  scarcely  suffer 
tlie  rain  to  slop  her  accustomed  ride.  "  And  then 
think,"  he  will  say , "  what  nobler  and  sweeter  beings 
it  made  them !  What  a  difference  must  there  be, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  between  a  joyous  high-spi- 
rited dame  of  those  days,  glowing  with  health  and 
exercise,  freshened  by  every  breeze  that  blows, 
seated  loftily  and  gracefully  on  her  saddle,  with 
plume  on  head,  and  hawk  on  hand,  and  her  descend- 
ant of  tlie  present  day,  the  pale  victim  of  routs  and 
ball-rooms,  sunk  languidly  in  one  coraerofan  enervat- 
ing carriage !" 

The  squire's  equestrian  system  has  been  attended 
with  great  success,  tor  bissons,  having  passed  through 
the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  breaking 
neck  or  limb,  are  now  healthful,  spirited,  and  active, 
and  have  the  true  Englishman's  love  for  a  horse.  If 
their  manliness  and  frankness  are  praised  in  their  Ci- 
ther's hearing,  he  quotes  the  old  Persian  maxim,  and 
says,  they  have  been  taught "  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and 
to  speak  llie  truth." 

It  is  true  the  Oxonian  has  now  and  then  practised 
the  old  gentleman's  doctrines  a  little  in  the  extreme. 
He  is  a  gay  youngster,  rather  fonder  of  his  horse  than 
his  book,  with  a  little  dash  of  the  dandy;  though  (he 
ladies  all  declare  that  he  is  "  the  flower  of  the  flock." 
The  first  year  that  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  be  had  a 
tutor  appointed  to  overlook  him,  a  dry  chip  of  the  uni- 
versity. When  he  returned  home  in  the  vacation, 
the  squire  made  many  inquiries  about  bow  he  Uked 
bis  college,  his  studies,  and  his  tutor. 

"  Oh,  as  to  my  tutor,  sir,  I've  parted  with  him 
some  time  since." 

' '  You  have ;  and,  pray,  why  so  ? " 

"  Oh,  sir,  hunting  was  all  the  go  at  our  colk^, 
and  I  was  a  little  short  of  funds ;  so  I  discbatged  my 
tutor,  and  took  ahorse,  you  know." 

"Ah,  Iwasnotawareofthat,  Tom,"  said  tlie  squire, 
mildly. 

When  Tom  returned  lo  college  his  allowance  was 
doubled,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  keep  both  horse 
and  tutor. 
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LOVE-SYMPTOMS. 


I  win  DOW  begin  to  sigb,  read  pocU,  look  pale,  go  neatly,  and  be 
most  apparenUy  in  love.  Uahston. 


I  SHOULD  not  be  sorprised  if  we  should  have  an- 
other pair  of  turtles  at  the  Hall,  for  Master  Simon  has 
informed  me,  in  great  conOdence,  that  he  suspects 
the  general  of  some  design  upon  the  susceptible  heart 
of  Lady  Lillycrafl.  I  have,  indeed,  noticed  a  grow- 
ing attention  and  courtesy  in  the  veteran  towards  her 
iadysliip;  he  softens  very  much  in  her  company,  sits 
by  lier  at  table,  and  entertains  her  with  long  stories 
about  Seringapatam,  and  pleasant  anecdotes  of  the 
Mnlligaiawney  club.  I  have  even  seen  him  present 
her  with  a  full-blown  rose  from  the  hothouse,  in  a 
style  of  the  most  captivating  gallantry,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted with  great  suavity  and  graciousness;  for  her 
ladyship  delights  in  receiving  the  homage  and  atten- 
tion of  the  sex. 

Indeed,  the  general  was  one  of  the  earliest  admi- 
rers that  dangled  in  her  train  during  her  short  reign 
of  beauty;  and  they  flirted  together  for  half  a  season 
in  London,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  since.  She  re- 
minded him  lately,  in  the  course  of  a  conversalion 
about  former  days,  of  the  time  when  he  used  to  ride 
a  white  horse,  and  to  canter  so  gnllantly  by  the  side 
of  her  carriage  in  Hyde  Park;  whereupon  I  have  re- 
marked that  the  veteran  has  regularly  escorted  her 
ance,  when  she  rides  out  on  horseback;  and,  I  sus- 
pect, be  almost  persuades  himself  tliat  he  makes  as 
captivating  an  appearance  as  in  his  youthful  days. 

It  woohl  be  an  interesting  and  memorable  circum- 
stance in  tlie  chronicles  of  Cupid,  if  this  spark  of  the 
tender  passion,  after  lying  dormant  for  such  a  length 
of  lime,  should  again  be  fanned  into  a  flame,  from 
amidst  the  ashes  of  two  burnt  out  hearts.  It  would 
be  an  instance  of  perdurable  fidelity,  worthy  of  being 
placed  Lieside  those  recorded  in  one  of  the  squire's  fa- 
vourite tomes,  commemorating  the  constancy  of  the 
oMeu  times :  in  which  times,  we  are  told, "  Men  and 
wymmen  conlde  love  logyders  seven  yeres,  and  no 
iieoara  lustes  were  betwene  tliem,  and  Ihenne  was 
bve,  trouthe  and  feythfolnes ;  and  lo  in  like  wyse  was 
■led  love  in  Kyng  Arthur's  dayes." ' 

Still,  however,  this  may  be  nothing  but  a  little  ve- 
nerable flirtation,  the  general  being  a  veteran  dangler, 
and  the  good  lady  habituated  to  these  kind  of  atten- 
iioes.  Master  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the 
general  is  looking  about  him  with  the  wary  eye  of  an 
flid  campaigner;  and  now  tliat  he  is  on  the  wane,  is 
desiroas  of  gettmg  mto  warm  winter  quarters. 

HnchaJlowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  Master 
SuBon's  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  for  lie  looks  on 
Lady  Lillycraft's  house  as  one  of  the  strong  holds, 
where  he  is  lord  of  the  ascendant;  and,  with  all  his 
admiration  of  liie  general,  I  much  doubt  whether  he 

•  Mort  d'Arthor. 


would  Kke  to  see  hhn  lord  of  the  lady  and  tlie  esla- 
bUshment. 

There  are  certain  other  symptoms,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  give  an  air  of  prolMbility  to  Master  Simon's 
intimations.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  have '  observed 
that  the  general  has  been  very  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  her  ladyship's  dogs,  and  has  several  times  ex- 
posed his  fingers  to  imminent  jeopardy,  in  attempting 
to  pat  Beauty  on  (he  head.  It  is  to  be  hoped  bis  ad- 
vances to  the  mistress  will  be  more  favourably  receiv- 
ed, as  all  his  overtures  towards  a  caress  are  greeted 
by  the  pestilent  little  cur  with  a  wary  kindling  of  the 
eye,  and  a  most  venomous  growL 

He  has,  moreover,  been  very  complaisant  towards 
my  lady's  gentlewoman,  the  immaculate  Mrs  Hannah, 
whom  he  used  to  speak  of  in  a  way  that  I  do  not 
choose  to  mention.  Wbetlier  she  has  the  same  sus- 
picions with  Master  Simon  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  bnt 
she  receives  his  civilities  with  no  better  grace  than 
the  implacable  Beauty ;  unscrewing  her  mouth  into  a 
most  acid  smile,  and  looking  as  though  she  could  bite 
a  piece  out  of  him.  In  short,  the  [loor  general  seems 
to  have  as  formidable  foes  to  contend  with  as  a  hero 
of  ancient  fairy  tale;  who  had  to  light  his  way  to  bis 
enchanted  princess  through  ferocious  monsters  of 
every  kind,  and  to  encounter  tlie  brimstone  terrors  of 
some  fiery  dragon. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  inclines 
me  to  give  very  considerable  credit  to  Master  Simon's 
suspicions.  Lady  Lillycraft  is  very  fond  of  quoting 
poetry,  and  the  conversation  often  turns  upon  it,  on 
wliich  occasions  the  general  is  thrown  completely  out. 
It  happened  the  other  day  that  Spenser's  Faiiy  Queen 
was  the  theme  for  the  great  part  of  the  morning,  and 
the  poor  general  sat  perfectly  silent.  I  found  him  not 
long  after  in  the  library,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  a 
book  in  bis  hand,  and  fast  asleep.  On  my  approach 
be  awoke,  slipt  the  spectacles  into  his  pocket,  and 
began  to  read  very  attentively.  After  a  little  while 
he  put  a  paper  in  the  place,  and  laid  the  volume  aside, 
which  I  perceived  was  the  Fairy  Queen.  I  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  watch  how  he  got  on  m  his  poetical 
studies ;  but,  though  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  with 
the  book  in  his  hand,  yet  I  find  the  paper  has  not  ad- 
vanced above  tliree  or  four  pages ;  the  general  being 
extremely  apt  to  fall  asleep  when  he  reads. 


FALCONRY. 


Re  Is  Ihere  bank  whidi  manUeth  on  her  perch. 
Whether  high  ton'ring  or  accoiuliiig  low, 

But  I  the  measure  of  her  (light  doe  aearcb. 
And  all  her  prey  and  all  her  diet  know. 

^^  SPENSea. 

Thehr  are  several  grand  sources  of  lamentatioo 
furnished  to  the  wortliy  squire,  by  the  improvement 
of  society,  and  the  grievous  advancement  of  know- 
ledge; among  which  there  is  none,  I  believe,  tiiat 
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causes  bim  more  frequent  regret  tlian  the  unfortunate 
invention  of  gunpowder.  To  tliis  lie  continnally  traces 
the  decay  of  some  favourite  custom,  and,  indeed,  the 
general  downfall  of  all  chivalrous  and  romantic  usages. 
"  English  soldiers,"  he  says,  "  have  never  been  the 
men  they  were  in  the  days  of  tlie  cross-bow  and  the 
long-bow;  when  they  depended  upon  the  strength  of 
the  arm,  and  the  English  archer  could  draw  a  cloth- 
yard  shaft  to  the  head.  These  were  the  times  when 
at  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourl,  the 
French  chivalry  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
bowmen  of  England.  The  yeomanry,  too,  have  never 
been  what  they  were,  when,  in  limes  of  peace,  they 
were  constantly  exercised  with  the  bow,  and  archery 
was  a  favourite  holiday  pastime." 

Among  the  other  evils  which  have  followed  in  the 
train  of  this  fatal  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  squire 
classes  the  total  decline  of  the  noble  art  of  falconry. 
"  Shooting,"  he  says,  "  is  a  skulking,  treacherous, 
solitary  sport  in  comparison;  but  hawking  was  a  gal- 
lant, open,  sunshiny  recreation;  it  was  the  generous 
sport  of  hunting  carried  into  the  skies." 

"  It  was,  moreover, "  he  says,  "  according  to 
Braithewale,  the  stately  amusement  of  '  high  and 
mounting  spirits;'  for,  as  the  old  Welsh  proverb  af- 
firms, in  those  times '  You  might  know  a  gentleman  by 
bis  hawk,  horse,  and  greyhound.'  Indeed,  a  cavalier 
was  seldom  seen  abroad  without  his  hawk  on  his  fist ; 
and  even  a  lady  of  rank  did  not  tliink  herself  com- 
pletely equipped,  in  riding  forth,  unless  she  bad  her 
tassel-gentel  held  by  jesses  on  her  delicate  hand.  It 
was  thought  in  those  excellent  days,  according  to  an 
old  writer,  '  quite  sufQcient  for  noblemen  to  winde 
their  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawke  fair;  and  leave 
study  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people.' " 

Knowing  the  good  squire's  hobby,  therefore,  I  have 
not  been  surprised  at  finding  that,  among  the  various 
recreations  of  former  times  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  revive  in  the  lilile  world  in  which  he  rules,  he  has 
bestowed  great  attention  on  the  noble  art  of  falconry. 
In  this  he,  of  course,  has  been  seconded  by  his  inde- 
fatigable coadjutor,  Master  Simon ;  and  even  the  parson 
has  thrown  considerable  light  on  their  labours,  by 
various  hints  on  the  subject,  which  be  has  met  with 
in  old  English  works.  As  to  the  precious  work  of 
that  famous  dame  Juliana  Barnes;  the  Gentleman's 
Academic,  by  Markham ;  and  tlie  other  well-known 
treatises  that  were  the  manuals  of  ancient  sportsmen, 
they  have  them  at  their  fingers'  ends;  but  they  have 
more  especially  studied  some  old  tapestry  in  the 
house,  whereon  is  represented  a  parly  of  cavaliers 
and  stately  dames,  with  doublets,  caps,  and  flaunting 
feathers,  mounted  on  horse  with  attendants  on  foot, 
all  in  animated  pursuit  of  the  game. 

The  squire  has  discountenanced  the  killing  of  any 
hawks  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  gives  a  liberal  bounty 
for  all  that  are  brought  him  alive;  so  that  the  Hall  is 
well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  birds  of  prey.  On  these 
he  and  Master  Simon  have  exhausted  their  patience 
and  ingenuity,  endeavouring  to  "  reclaim"  them,  as 


it  is  termed,  and  to  train  them  up  for  the  sport;  but 
they  have  met  with  continual  checks  and  disappoint- 
ments. Their  feathered  school  has  turned  out  the 
most  untractable  and  graceless  scholars;  nor  is  it  the 
least  of  their  trouble  to  drill  the  retainers  who  were  to 
act  as  ushers  under  them,  and  to  take  immediate 
charge  «f  these  refractory  birds.  Old  Christy  and 
the  gamekeeper  both,  for  a  time,  set  their  bees  against 
the  whole  plan  of  education;  Christy  having  been 
nettled  at  hearing  what  he  terms  a  wild-goose  cliase 
put  on  a  par  with  a  fox-hunt;  and  the  gamekeeper 
having  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  hawks 
as  arrant  [loachers,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  shoot 
down,  and  nail,  in  terrorent,  against  the  out-houses. 

Christy  has  at  length  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
but  has  done  still  more  mischief  by  bis  intermeddling. 
He  is  as  positive  and  wrong-headed  alwut  this,  as  he 
is  about  hunting.  Master  Simon  has  continual  dis- 
putes with  him  as  to  feeding  and  trainuig  the  hawks. 
He  reads  to  him  long  passages  from  the  old  authors  I 
have  mentioned ;  but  Christy,  who  cannot  read,  has 
a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  book-knowledge,  and 
persists  in  treating  the  hawks  according  to  his  own 
notions,  which  are  drawn  from  his  experience,  in 
younger  days,  in  the  rearing  of  game-cocks. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  between  these  jarring 
systems,  tlie  poor  birds  have  bad  a  most  trying  and 
unhappy  time  of  it.  Many  have  fallen  victims  to 
Christy's  feeding  and  Master  Simon's  physicking;  for 
the  latter  has  gone  to  work  secundum  ortem,  and  has 
given  them  all  the  vomitings  and  scourings  laid  down 
in  the  books ;  never  were  poor  hawks  so  fed  and  phy- 
sicked before.  Others  have  been  lost  by  being  bat 
half"  reclaimed, "  or  tamed :  for  on  being  taken  into 
the  field,  they  have"  raked"  after  the  game  quite 
out  of  hearing  of  the  call,  and  never  returned  to 
school. 

All  these  disappointments  liad  been  petty,  yet  sore 
grievances  to  the  squire,  and  bad  made  him  to  des- 
pond about  success.  He  has  lately,  however,  been 
made  happy  by  the  receipt  of  a  fine  Welsh  falcon, 
whicli  Master  Simon  terms  a  stately  highflyer.  It  is 
a  present  from  the  squire's  friend,  Su*  Watkyn  Wil- 
liams Wynn;  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  descendant  of  some 
ancient  line  of  Welsh  princes  of  the  air,  tliat  have  long 
lorded  it  over  their  kingdom  of  clouds,  from  Wynnstay 
to  the  very  summit  of  Snowden,  or  the  brow  of  Pen- 
manmawr. 

Ever  since  the  squire  received  tliis  invaluable  pre- 
sent, he  has  been  as  impatient  to  sally  forth  and  make 
proof  of  it,  as  was  Don  Quixote  to  assay  his  suR  of  ar- 
mour. There  have  been  some  demurs  as  to  whether 
the  bird  was  in  proper  health  and  training ;  but  these 
have  been  over-ruled  by  the  vehement  desire  to  play 
with  a  new  toy ;  and  it  has  been  determined,  right  or 
wrong,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  to  have  a  day's 
sport  in  hawking  to-morrow. 

The  Hall,  as  usual,  whenever  the  squire  is.about  to 
make  some  new  sally  on  his  hobby,  is  all  agog  with 
the  thing.    Miss  Templeton,  who  is  brought  up  in  re- 
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Terence  for  all  her  guardian's  humours,  has  proposed  to 
be  of  the  party,  and  Lady  LUlycratt  has  talked  also  of 
riding  out  to  the  scene  of  action  and  looking  on.  This 
has  gratified  the  old  gentleman  extremely ;  he  hails 
it  as  an  auspicious  omen  of  the  revival  of  falconry, 
and  does  not  despair  but  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  again  the  pride  of  a  flne  lady  to  carry 
aboat  a  noble  falcon  in  preference  to  a  parrot  or  a 
lap-dog. 

I  have  amused  myself  witli  the  bustling  prepara- 
tions of  that  busy  spirit,  Master  Simon,  and  the  con- 
tinual thwarlings  he  receives  from  tliat  genuine  son 
of  a  pepper-box,  old  Christy.  They  have  had  half  a 
dozen  consulUtions  about  how  the  hawk  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  morning's  sport.  Old  Nimrod,  as  usual, 
has  always  got  in  a  pet,  upon  which  Master  Simon 
has  invariably  given  up  the  point,  observing  in  a  good- 
hamoured  tone, "  Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way, 
Christy ;  only  don't  pot  yourself  in  a  passion ;"  a  re- 
ply which  always  nettles  the  old  man  ten  limes  more 
than  ever. 


HAWKING. 


The  soaring  hawk,  from  fist  that  ilies, 

Ber  talconer  do(h  cotlstrain 
Sometimes  to  range  the  ground  about 

To  find  her  out  again; 
And  if  by  sight,  or  sound  of  bell. 

His  {alcon  he  may  see, 
Wo  ho!  he  cries,  with  cheerful  voice— 

The  gladdest  man  is  he. 

UiNDEPVLL  or  PLEiSANT  DELITBS. 


At  an  early  hour  this  morning  the  Hall  was  in  a 
bustle,  preparing  for  the  sport  of  the  day.  I  heard 
If  aster  Simon  whistling  and  singing  under  my  window 
at  sunrise,  as  he  was  preparing  the  jesses  for  the 
hawk's  legs,  and  could  distinguish  now  and  then  a 
atanza  of  one  of  his  Eavonrile  old  ditties : 

■*Inpeascod  time,  when  honnd  to  horn 

Gives  note  that  bncii  be  kill'd ; 
And  liltle  boy  with  pipe  of  com 

Is  tending  sheep  a-field,"  etc 

A  hearty  breaki^t,  well  flanked  by  cold  meats,  was 
served  up  in  the  great  hall.  The  whole  garrison  of 
retainers  and  hangers-on  were  in  motion,  reinforced 
by  volunteer  idlers  from  the  village.  The  horses  were 
ted  up  and  down  before  the  door ;  every  body  had 
HOKlfaing  to  say,  and  something  to  do,  and  hurried 
hither  and  thither;  there  was  a  direful  yelping  of 
degi;  gome  that  were  to  accompany  us  being  eager 
taiel  off,  and  others  that  were  to  stay  at  home  being 
liapped  back  to  their  kennels.  In  short,  for  once, 
tte  good  squire's  mansion  might  have  been  taken  as 
•goad  specimen  of  oneoflherantipole  establishments 
.ifibe^ood  old  feudal  times. 

Breakfiist  beii^  finished,  the  chivalry  of  the  Halt 
pmiared  to  lake  the  field.    The  fair  Julia  was  of  the 


party,  in  a  hunting-dress,  -with  a  light  plume  of  fea- 
thers in  her  riding-hat.  As  she  mounted  her  favour- 
ite galloway,  I  remarked,  with  pleasure,  that  old 
Christy  forgot  his  usual  crustiness,  and  hastened  to 
adjust  her  saddle  and  bridle.  He  touched  his  cap  as 
she  smiled  on  him  and  thanked  him ;  and  then,  look- 
ing round  at  the  other  atteudanU,  gave  a  knowing  nod 
of  his  head,  in  which  I  read  pride  and  exultation  at 
the  charming  appearance  of  his  pupil. 

Lady  Lillycrafl  had  likewise  determined  to  witness 
the  sport.  She  was  dressed  in  her  broad  white  bea- 
ver, tied  under  the  chin,  and  a  riding-habit  of  the  last 
century.  She  rode  her  sleek,  ambling  pony,  whose 
motion  was  as  easy  as  a  rocking-chair ;  and  was  gal- 
lantly escorted  by  the  general,  who  looked  not  un- 
like one  of  the  doughty  heroes  in  the  old  prints  of  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  The  parson,  likewise,  accompa- 
nied her  on  the  other  side ;  for  this  was  a  learned 
amusement  in  which  he  took  great  interest ;  and,  in- 
deed, had  given  much  counsel,  from  his  knowledge  of 
old  customs. 

At  length  every  thing  was  arranged,  and  off  we  set 
from  the  Hall.  The  exercise  on  horseback  puts  one 
in  fine  spirits;  and  the  scene  was  gay  and  animating. 
The  young  men  of  the  family  accompanied  Miss 
Templeton.  She  sat  lightly  and  gracefully  in  her 
saddle,  her  plumes  dancing  and  waving  in  the  air; 
and  the  group  had  a  charming  effect  as  they  appeared 
and  disappeared  among  the  trees,  cantering  along, 
with  the  bounding  animation  of  youth.  The  squire 
and  Master  Simon  rode  together,  accompanied  by  old 
Christy,  mounted  on  Pepper.  The  latter  bore  the 
hawk  on  his  fist,  as  he  insisted  the  bird  was  most  ac- 
custoTned  to  him.  There  was  a  rabble  rout  on  foot, 
composed  of  retainers  from  the  Hall,  and  some  idlers 
from  the  village,  with  two  or  three  spaniels,  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  the  game. 

A  kind  of  corps  de  reserve  came  on  quietly  in  the 
rear,  composed  of  Lady  Lillycrafl,  General  Harbottle, 
the  parson,  and  a  fat  footman.  Her  ladyship  ambled 
gently  along  on  her  pony,  while  tlie  general,  mount- 
ed on  a  tall  hunter,  looked  down  upon  her  with  an 
air  of  the  most  protecUng  gallantry. 

For  my  part,  being  no  sportsman,  I  kept  with  this 
last  party,  or  rather  lagged  behind,  that  I  might  take 
in  tiie  whole  picture;  and  the  parson  occasionally 
slackened  his  pace  and  jogged  on  in  company  with  me. 

The  sport  led  us  at  some  distance  from  the  Hall,  in 
a  soft  meadow  reekmg  with  the  moist  verdure  of 
spring.  A  little  river  ran  through  it,  bordered  by 
willows,  which  had  put  forth  their  tender  early  fo- 
liage. The  sportsmen  were  in  quest  of  herons  which 
were  said  to  keep  about  this  stream. 

There  was  some  disputing,  already,  among  the 
leaders  of  the  sport.  The  squire,  Master  Simon,  and 
old  Christy,  came  every  now  aud  then  to  a  pause,  to 
consult  together,  like  tlie  field  officers  in  an  army; 
and  I  saw,  by  certain  motions  of  the  head,  that  Chris- 
ty was  as  positive  as  any  old  wrong-headed  German 
commander. 
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As  we  were  prancing  np  this  qiii^  meadow,  every 
sotmd  we  made  was  answered  by  a  distinct  echo,  from 
the  sunny  wail  of  an  okt  building,  that  lay  on  the  op- 
posite margin  of  the  stream ,  and  I  paused  to  Isten  to 
this  "  spirit  of  a  swmd,"  which  seems  to  love  sach 
qniet  and  beautiful  places.  The  parson  informed  me 
that  this  was  the  rain  of  an  ancient  grange,  and  was 
supposed,  by  the  country  people,  to  be  haunted  by  a 
dobbie,  a  Icind  of  mral  sprite,  something  like  Robin- 
good-fellow.  They  often  fancied  the  echo  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  dobbie  answering  them,  and  were  rather 
shy  of  disturbing  it  after  dark.  He  added,  that  the 
squire  was  very  careful  of  this  ruin,  on  account  of  the 
superstition  connected  with  it.  As  I  considered  this 
local  habitation  of  an  "airy  nothing,"  Icalledto  mind 
the  fine  description  of  an  echo  m  Webster's  Duchess 
ofMalfy: 


"  Tond  side  o'  th'  riyer  lies  a  wall. 

Piece  of  a  doisler,  which  in  my  opinion 
Gives  (be  iiest  echo  that  you  hare  ever  heard: 
So  plain  in  the  distinction  of  our  words. 
That  many  have  supposed  it  a  spirit 
That  answers." 

The  parson  went  on  to  comment  on  a  pteasing  and 
fanciful  appellatioD  which  the  Jews  of  old  gave  to  the 
echo,  which  they  called  Balli-kool,  that  is  to  say, 
"  the  daogliter  of  the  voice;"  they  considered  it  an 
oracle,  supplying  in  tlie  second  teoqite  the  want  of  tlie 
urim  and  thummin,  with  which  the  Grst  was  honour- 
ed '.  The  little  aian  was  just  entering  very  lately 
and  kamedly  upon  the  sut^ect,  when  we  were  star- 
tled by  a  prodigiotis  bawling,  dwuting,  and  yelping. 
A  (light  of  crows,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  oar 
forces,  had  suddenly  risen  from  a  meadow;  a  cry  was 
put  up  by  the  rabble  rout  on  foot.  "Now,  Christy ! 
now  is  your  time,  Christy ! "  The  squire  and  Master 
Simon,  who  were  beating  op  the  river  banks  in  quest 
of  a  heron,  called  out  eagerly  to  Christy  to  keep  quiet; 
the  old  man,  vexed  and  bewildered  by  the  confusion 
of  voices,  completely  lost  his  head :  in  his  flurry  Ite 
slipped  off  the  hood,  cast  off  the  falcon,  and  away 
flew  the  crows,  and  away  soared  tlie  hawk. 

I  had  paused  on  a  rising  ground,  close  to  Lady  Lil- 
lycraft  and  her  escort,  from  whence  I  had  a  good 
view  of  the  sport.  I  was  pleased  with  the  appearance 
of  the  party  in  the  meadow,  riding  along  in  the  di- 
rection that  the  bird  flew;  their  bright  beaming  feces 
turned  up  to  the  bright  skies  as  they  watched  tlie 
game;  the  attendants  on  foot  scampering  along,  look- 
ing up,  and  calling  out,  and  the  dogs  bounding  and 
yelfHug  with  clamorous  sympathy. 

The  hawk  had  singled  out  a  quarry  from  among 
the  carrion  crew.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  efforts 
of  the  two  birds  to  get  above  each  other;  one  to  make 
the  fatal  swoop,  the  otlier  to  avoid  it.  Now  they 
crossed  atliwart  a  bright  feathery  cloud,  and  now 
they  were  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  I  confess,  being 
no  sportsman,  I  was  more  interested  for  the  poor  bird 
that  was  striving  fur  its  life,  tlian  for  the  hawk  that 
•  BeUer's  Honde  enchants. 


was  playing  the  part  of  a  mercenary  soldier.  At 
length  the  hawk  got  the  upper  hand,  and  made  a 
rushing  stoop  at  her  quarry,  but  the  latter  made  as 
sudden  a  sarge  downwards,  and  slanting  up  again 
evaded  the  blow,  screaming  and  making  the  best  of 
his  way  for  a  dry  tree  on  the  brow  of  a  neighbouring 
bill;  while  the  hawk,  disappointed  of  her  blow,  soar- 
ed np  again  into  the  air,  and  appeared  to  be  "  rak- 
ing" off.  It  was  in  vain  old  Christy  called,  and 
whistled,  and  endeavoured  to  lure  her  down;  she 
paid  no  regard  to  him ;  and,  indeed,  his  calls,  were 
drown  in  the  shouts  and  yelps  of  the  army  of  militia 
Uiat  had  followed  him  into  the  field. 

Just  then  an  exclanution  from  Lady  LUIycraft  made 
me  turn  my  head.  I  bebekl  a  complete  confusion 
among  the  sportsmen  in  the  little  vale  beh>w  us. 
They  were  galloping  and  running  towards  the  edge 
of  a  bank ;  and  I  was  sliocked  to  see  Miss  Templelon's 
horse  galloping  at  large  without  his  rider.  I  rode  to 
the  place  to  which  the  others  were  hurrying,  and 
when  I  reached  the  bank,  which  almost  overhung  the 
stream,  I  saw  at  the  foot  of  it,  the  fair  Julia,  pale, 
bleeding,  and  apparently  Ufeless,  supported  in  Uie 
arms  of  her  frantic  lover. 

In  galloping  heedlessly  along,  with  her  eyes  turned 
upward,  she  had  unwarily  approached  too  near  tlie 
bank;  it  had  given  way  with  her,  and  she  and  her 
horse  had  been  precipitated  to  the  pebbled  margin  of 
the  river. 

I  never  saw  greater  consternation.  The  captain 
was  distracted ;  Lady  Lillycraft  fainting;  the  squire 
in  dismay,  and  Master  Simon  at  his  wits'  end.  I'he 
beautiful  creature  at  length  showed  signs  of  return- 
ing life;  she  opened  her  eyes;  looked  around  her 
upon  the  anxious  group,  and  comprehending  in  a  mo- 
ment the  nature  of  the  scene,  gave  a  sweet  smile, 
and  putting  her  hand  in  her  lover's,  exclaimed  feebly, 
"  I  am  not  much  hurt,  Guy ! "  I  could  have  taken 
her  to  my  heart  for  that  single  exclamation. 

It  was  found,  indeed,  tliat  she  had  escaped  almost 
miraculously,  with  a  contusion  of  tlie  head,  a  sprained 
ankle,  and  some  slight  bruises.  After  her  wound 
was  stanched,  she  was  taken  to  a  neighbouring  cot- 
tage, until  a  carriage  could  be  summoned  to  convey 
her  home;  and  when  this  had  arrived,  the  cavalcade, 
which  had  issued  forth  so  gaily  on  this  enterprize, 
returned  slowly  and  pensively  to  the  Hall. 

I  had  been  charmed  by  the  generous  spirit  -shown 
by  this  young  creature,  who,  amidst  pain  and  danger, 
had  been  anxious  only  to  relieve  the  distress  of  those 
around  her.  I  was  gratified,  therefore,  by  the  nni- 
versal  concern  displayed  by  the  domestics  on  our  re- 
turn. They  came  crowding  down  the  avenue,  each 
eager  to  render  assistance.  The  butler  stood  ready 
with  some  curiously  delicate  cordial;  the  old  house- 
keeper was  provided  with  half  a  dozen  nostnuns, 
prepared  by  her  own  hands,  according  to  the  family 
receipt-book ;  while  her  niece,  the  melting  Phcebe, 
having  no  ntlier  way  of  assisting,  stood  wringing  her 
hands,  and  weeping  aloud. 
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The  most  material  effect  that  is  likely  to  follow 
I       (his  accident  is  a  postponement  of  the  nuptials,  which 
I       were  close  at  hand.    Though  I  commiserate  the  im- 
patience of  the  captain  on  that  account,  yet  I  shall 
I        not  otherwise  be  sorry  at  the  delay,  as  it  will  give 
I        me  a  belter  opportunity  of  studying  the  characters 
here  assembled,  with  which  I  grow  more  and  more 
entertained. 

I  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  worthy  squire  is 
quite  disconcerted  at  the  unlucky  result  of  his  hawk- 
ing experiment,  and  this  unfortunate  illustration  of 
his  eni<^y  on  female  equitation.  Old  Christy  too  is 
very  waspish,  having  been  sorely  twitted  by  Master 
Simon  for  having  let  his  hawk  fly  at  carrion.  As  to 
the  fakon,  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fair  Ju- 
lia's disaster,  the  bird  was  totally  forgotten.  I  make 
no  doubt  she  has  made  the  best  of  her  way  back  to 
(be  hospitable  Hall  of  Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynn; 
and  may  very  possibly,  at  this  present  writing,  be 
pluming  her  wings  among  the  breezy  bowers  of 
Wynnstay. 


ST  SIARK'S  EYE. 

O,  'tis  a  tnrlkil  thing  to  be  no  more, 

Or  if  to  be,  to  wander  after  deatli ! 

To  walk,  as  spirits  do,  in  brakes  all  da^. 

And,  wtien  the  darkneiB  comes,  to  glide  in  paths 

Ttiat  lead  to  graves ;  and  in  (he  silent  Taoli, 

Where  lies  your  own  pale  shroud,  to  hover  o'er  it, 

Striving  to  eater  your  forbidden  corpse. 

'  DlTDM. 

Tb8  conversation  this  evening  at  supper-table  took 
aoirionstamon  the  subject  of  a  superstition,  formerly 
very  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  country,  relative  to 
(be  present  night  of  the  year,  which  is  the  Eve  of  St 
Mark.  It  was  believed,  the  parson  informed  us,  that 
if  aoy  one  would  watch  in  the  church  porch  on  tliis 
eve,  for  three  successive  years,  from  eleven  to  one 
o'dock  at  night,  he  would  see,  on  the  third  year,  the 
shades  of  tlM»e  of  the  parish  who  were  to  die  in  the 
emree  of  the  year,  pass  by  him  into  church,  clad  in 
Oieir  usual  apparel. 

Dismal  as  such  a  sight  would  be,  he  assured  us 

(hat  it  was  formerly  a  frequent  thing  for  persons  to 

Bake  (he  necessary  vigils.     He  bad  known  more 

(kan  one  instance  in  his  time.   One  old  woman,  who 

linHended  to  have  seen  this  phantom  procession,  was 

aa  olgect  of  great  awe,  for  the  whole  year  afterwards, 

aui  caused  much  uneasiness  and  miscliief.    If  she 

liiosk  her  bead  mysterionsly  at  a  person,  it  was  like 

a  death-warrant ;  and  she  had  nearly  caused  the  death 

of  •  sick  person  by  looking  ruefiilly  in  at  the  window. 

There  was  also  an  old  man,  not  many  years  since, 

'■  -.    tf  a  rallen,  melancholy  temperament,  who  had  kept 

A    (VO  Tigib,  and  b^an  to  excite  some  talk  in  the  vil- 

■  t'f   hfe,  when,  fortunately  for  the  piiblic  comfort,  he 

jf    4W  diortly  after  his  third  watching;  very  probably 

%MB  a  cold  (bat  be  bad  taken,  as  (he  night  was  tem- 


pestuous. It  was  reported  about  the  village,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  seen  his  own  phantom  pass  by  him 
into  the  church. 

This  led  to  the  mention  of  another  superstition  of 
an  equally  strange  and  melancholy  kind,  which, 
however,  is  chiefly  confined  to  Wales.  It  is  respect- 
ing what  are  called  corpse  candles,  little  wandering 
fires  of  a  pale  bluish  light,  that  move  about  like  ta- 
pers in  the  open  air,  and  are  supposed  to  designate 
the  way  some  corpse  is  to  go.  One  was  seen  at  Lany- 
lar,  late  at  night,  hovering  up  and  down,  along  the 
bank  of  the  Istwith,  and  was  watched  by  the  neigh- 
bours until  tliey  were  tired,  and  went  to  bed.  Not 
long  afterwards  there  came  a  comely  country  lass, 
from  Montgomeryshire,  to  see  her  friends,  who  dwelt 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  She  thought  to 
ford  the  stream  at  the  very  place  where  the  light  had 
been  first  seen,  but  was  dissuaded  on  accoimt  of  the 
height  of  the  flood.  She  walked  to  and  fro  along  the 
bank,  just  where  the  candle  had  moved,  waiting  for  the 
subsiding  of  the  water.  She  at  length  endeavoured  to 
cross,  but  the  poor  girl  was  drowned  in  the  attempt.' 

There  was  something  mournful  in  this  little  anec- 
dote of  rural  superstition,  that  seemed  to  affect  all 
the  listeners.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  remark  how 
completely  a  conversation  of  the  kind  will  absorb  the 
attention  of  a  circle,  and  sober  down  its  gaiety,  how- 
ever boisterous.  By  degiees  I  noticed  that  every  one 
was  leaning  forward  over  the  table,  with  eyes  earn- 
estly fixed  upon  the  parson,  and  at  the  mention  of 
corpse  candles  which  had  been  seen  about  the  cham- 
ber of  a  young  lady  who  died  on  the  eve  of  her  wed- 
ding-day. Lady  Lillycrafl  turned  pale. 

I  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of  stories  of  the 
kind  into  various  evening  circles;  they  were  often 
commenced  in  jest,  and  listened  to  with  smiles ;  but 
I  never  knew  the  most  gay  or  the  most  enlightened 
of  audiences,  that  were  not,  if  tlie  conversation  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time,  completely  and  solemn- 
ly interested  in  it.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  degree  of 
superstition  lurking  in  every  mind;  and  I  doubt  if  any 
one  can  thoroughly  examine  all  his  secret  notions  and 
impulses  without  detecting  it,  hidden,  perhaps,  even 
from  himself.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  part  of  our 
nature,  like  instinct  in  animals,  and  to  act  independ- 
ently of  our  reason.  Ii  is  oden  found  existing  in  lofty 
natures,  especially  those  that  are  poetical  and  aspir- 
ing. A  great  and  extraordinary  poet  of  our  day, 
whose  life  and  writings  evince  a  mind  subject  to 
powerful  exaltation,  is  said  to  believe  in  omens  and 
secret  inlimalions.  Cssar,  it  is  well  known,  was 
greatly  under  the  influence  of  such  belief;  and  Napo- 
leon bad  bis  good  and  evil  days,  and  his  presiding 
star. 

As  to  the  worthy  parson,  I  have  no  doubt  (hat  be  is 
strongly  inclined  to  superstition.  He  is  naturally  cre- 
dulous, and  passes  so  much  of  his  lime  searching  out 
popular  traditions  and  supernatural  tales,  that  his 
mmd  has  probably  become  infected  by  them.  He  has 
•  Aubrey's  lUscel. 
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lately  been  immersed  in  the  Demonolatria  of  Nicho- 
las Remigins  concerning  snpernalural  occurrences  in 
Lorraine,  and  the  writings  of  Joachimus  Camerarius, 
called  by  Vossius  tlie  Phrenix  of  Germany ;  and  he  en- 
tertains the  ladies  with  stories  from  them,  that  malce 
them  almost  afraid  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  I  have  been 
charmed  myself  witli  some  of  the  wild  little  supersti- 
tions which  he  has  adduced  from  Blefkenius,  Sclief- 
fer,  and  others ;  such  as  those  of  the  Laplanders  about 
the  domestic  spirits  ^^hich  wake  them  at  night,  and 
summon  tliem  to  go  and  fish;  of  Thor,  the  deity  of 
thunder,  who  has  power  of  life  and  death,  health  and 
sickness,  andwho,  armed  with  the  rainbow,  shoots  his 
arrows  at  those  evil  demons  that  live  on  the  tops  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  infest  the  lakes;  of  the 
Juhles  or  Juhlafolket,  vagrant  troops  of  spirits,  which 
roam  the  air,  and  wander  up  and  down  by  forests  and 
mountains  and  the  moonlight  sides  of  hills. 

The  parson  never  openly  professes  his  belief  in 
ghosts,  but  I  have  remarked  that  he  has  a  suspicious 
way  of  pressing  great  names  into  the  defence  of  su- 
pernatural doctrines,  and  making  philosophers  and 
saints  fight  for  him.  He  expatiates  at  large  on  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  about  larves,  or 
nocturnal  phantoms,  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  which 
wandered  like  exiles  about  the  earth;  and  about  those 
spiritual  beings  which  abode  in  the  air,  bnt  descended 
occasionally  to  earth,  and  mingled  among  mortals,  act- 
ing as  agents  between  tliem  and  the  gods.  He  quotes 
also  from  Philo  the  rabbi,  the  contemporary  of  the 
apostles,  and,  according  to  some,  the  friend  of  St  Paul, 
who  says  tliat  the  air  is  full  of  spirits  of  different  ranks; 
some  destined  to  exist  for  a  time  in  mortal  bodies, 
from  which,  being  emancipated,  they  pass  and  repass 
1)etween  heaven  and  earth,  as  agents  or  messengers 
in  the  service  of  the  deity. 

But  the  worthy  little  man  assumes  a  bolder  tone 
when  he  quotes  from  the  fathers  of  the  church;  such 
as  St  Jerome,  who  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  all  the 
doctors,  that  the  air  is  filled  with  powers  opposed  to 
each  other;  and  Lactantius,  wiro  says  tliat  corrupt 
and  dangerous  spirits  wander  over  the  earth,  and  seek 
to  console  themselves  for  their  own  fall  by  effecting 
the  ruin  of  the  human  race;  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  bless- 
ed have  knowledge  of  what  passes  among  men,  the 
same  as  angels  have. 

I  am  now  alone  in  my  chamber,  but  these  themes 
have  taken  such  hold  of  my  imagination,  that  I  cannot 
sleep.  The  room  in  which  I  sit  is  just  fitted  to  foster 
such  a  state  of  mind.  The  walls  are  hung  with  ta- 
pestry, the  figures  of  which  are  faded,  and  look  like 
unsubstantial  shapes  melting  away  from  sight.  Over 
the  fire-place  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  who,  according 
to  the  housekeeper's  tradition,  pined  to  death  for  the 
loss  of  her  lover  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  She  has  a 
most  pale  and  plaintive  countenance,  and  seems  to  fix 
her  eyes  mournfully  upon  me.  The  family  have  long 
since  retired.  I  have  heard  tlieir  steps  die  away,  and 
the  distant  doors  dap  to  after  tliem.    Tlie  murmur 


of  voices,  and  the  peal  of  remote  langhter,  no  longer 
reach  the  ear.  The  clock  from  the  church,  in  which 
so  many  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  house  lie 
buried,  has  chimed  the  awful  hour  of  midnight. 

I  have  sat  by  the  window  and  mused  upon  the 
dusky  landscape,  watcliing  the  lights  disappearing, 
one  by  one,  from  the  distant  village ;  and  the  moon 
rising  in  her  silent  majesty,  and  leading  up  all  tlie 
silver  pomp  of  heaven.  As  I  have  gazed  upon  these 
quiet  groves  and  shadowy  lawns,  silvered  over,  and 
imperfectly  lighted  by  streaks  of  dewy  moonshine,  my 
mind  has  been  crowded  by  "  thick-coming 
concerning  those  spiritual  beings  which 


-walk  the  earth 


Diueen.  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  deep." 

Are  there,  indeed,  such  beings?  Is  this  space  be- 
tween us  and  the  Deity  filled  up  by  innumerable  or- 
ders of  spiritual  beings,  forming  the  same  gradations 
between  the  human  soul  and  divine  perfection,  that 
we  see  prevailing  from  humanity  downwards  to  the 
meanest  insect?  It  is  a  sublime  and  beautiful  doc- 
trine, inculcated  by  the  early  fathers,  that  there  are 
guardian  angels  appointed  to  watch  over  cities  and 
nations;  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  good  men,  and 
to  guard  and  guide  the  steps  of  helpless  infancy. 
"  Nothing,"  says  St  Jerome, "  gives  us  a  greater  idea 
of  the  dignity  of  our  soul,  than  that  God  has  given 
each  of  ns,  at  the  moment  of  our  birth,  an  angel  to 
have  care  of  it." 

Even  the  doctrine  of  departed  spirits  returning  to 
visit  the  scenes  and  beings  which  were  dear  to  them 
during  the  body's  existence,  though  it  has  been  debas- 
ed by  the  absurd  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  in  itself 
is  awfully  solemn  and  sublime.  However  lightly  it 
may  be  ridiculed,  yet  the  attention  involuntarily  yield- 
ed to  it  whenever  it  b  made  the  subject  of  serious  dis- 
cussion ;  its  prevalence  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
even  among  newly-discovered  nations,  that  have  had 
no  previous  interchange  of  thought  with  other  parts 
of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  those  mysterions, 
and  almost  instinctive  beliefs,  to  which,  if  left  to  our- 
selves, we  should  naturally  incline. 

In  spi(«  of  all  the  pride  of  reason  and  philosophy,  a 
vague  doubt  will  still  lurk  in  the  mind,  and  perhaps 
will  never  be  perfectly  eradicated ;  as  it  is  concerning 
a  matter  that  does  not  admit  of  positive  demonstration. 
Every  thing  connected  with  our  spiritual  nature  is 
full  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  "  We  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made ; "  we  are  surrounded  by  mysteries^ 
and  we  are  mysteries  even  to  ourselves.  Who  yet 
has  been  able  to  comprehend  and  describe  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  its  connexion  with  the  body,  or  in  what 
part  of  (he  frame  it  is  situated?  We  know  merely 
tliat  it  does  exist;  but  whence  it  came,  and  when  it 
entered  into  us,  and  how  it  is  retained,  and  where  it 
is  seated,  and  how  it  operates,  are  all  matters  of  mere 
speculation,  and  contradictory  theories.  If,  then,  we 
are  thus  ignorant  of  this  spiritual  essence,  even  while 
it  forms  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  is  continually  preseat 
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to  OUT  consciousness,  liow  can  we  pretend  to  ascer- 
tain or  to  deny  its  powers  and  operations  when  re- 
leased from  its  fleshly  prison-house  ?  It  is  more  the 
manner,  tlierefore,  in  which  this  superstition  has 
been  degraded,  than  its  intrinsic  absurdity,  that  has 
brought  it  into  contempt.  Raise  it  above  the  frivo- 
lous purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  strip  it  of 
the  gloom  and  horror  wilh  which  it  has  been  surround- 
ed, and  there  is  none  of  the  whole  circle  of  visionary 
creeds  that  could  more  delightfully  elevate  the  ima- 
gination ,  or  more  tenderly  affect  the  heart.  It  would 
become  a  sovereign  comfort  at  the  bed  of  death,  sooth- 
ing the  bitter  tear  wrung  from  us  by  the  agony  of  our 
mortal  separation.  What  could  be  more  consoling 
than  the  idea,  that  the  souls  of  those  whom  we  once 
loved  were  permitted  to  return  and  watdi  over  our 
welfore  ?  That  affectionate  and  guardian  spirits  sat 
by  our  pillows  when  we  slept,  keeping  a  vigil  over 
our  vaoeX  helpless  hours  ?  That  beauty  and  innocence, 
which  had  languished  into  the  tomb,  yet  smiled  un- 
seen around  us,  reveaUng  (hemselves  in  those  blesl 
dreams  wherein  we  live  over  again  (he  hours  of  past 
endearment?  A  belief  of  this  kind  would,  I  should 
think,  be  a  new  incentive  to  virtue;  rendering  us  cir- 
cumspect even  in  our  most  secret  moments,  from  the 
idea  that  those  we  once  loved  and  honoured  were  in- 
visible witnesses  of  all  our  actions. 

It  would  take  away,  too,  from  that  loneliness  and 
destitution  which  we  are  apt  to  feel  more  and  more 
as  we  get  on  in  our  pilgrimage  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  this  world,  and  find  that  those  who  set  for- 
ward with  OS,  lovingly  and  cheerily,  on  the  journey, 
have  one  by  one  dropped  away  fkvm  our  side.  Place 
the  superstition  in  this  light,  and  I  confess  I  should 
like  to  be  a  believer  in  it.  I  see  nothing  in  it  that  is 
iooompatible  with  the  tender  and  merciful  nature  of 
our  rdigion,  nor  revolting  to  the  wishes  and  affections 
ofthe  heart. 

There  are  departed  beings  that  I  have  loved  as  I 
never  again  shall  love  in  this  world; — tliat  have  loved 
me  as  It  never  again  shall  be  loved !  If  such  beings 
do  erer  retain  in  their  blessed  spheres  the  attachments 
wfaidi  they  felt  on  earth;  if  they  take  an  interest  in 
Ibe  poor  concerns  of  transient  mortality,  and  ace  per- 
mitted to  bold  conmiunion  with  those  whom  they 
have  loved  on  earth,  I  feel  as  if  now,  at  this  deep  hour 
6(  ni^t,  in  this  silence  and  solitude,  I  could  receive 
their  viatation  witli  the  most  solemn,  but  unalloyed, 
*«ghl. 

In  troth,  sndi  visitations  would  be  too  happy  for 
tlw world;  they  would  be  incompatible  with  the  na- 
ture of  this  imperfect  state  of  being.  We  are  here 
ftHed  in  a  mere  scene  of  spiritual  thraldom  and  re- 
ttnjnt.  Our  souls  are  shut  in  and  limited  by  bounds 
aad  barriers ;  shackled  by  mortal  iniirmities,  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  gross  impediments  of  matter.  In  vain 
mtald  they  seek  t&aet  independently  of  the  body,  and 
toaingle  together  in  spiritual  intercourse.  They  can 
■If  act  here  through  their  fleshly  organs.  Their 
Mittlj  lores  are  made  up  of  transient  embraces  and 


long  separations.  The  most  intimate  friendship,  of 
what  brief  and  scattered  portions  of  time  does  it  con- 
sist !  We  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  we  ex- 
change a  tevr  words  and  looks  of  kindness,  and  we 
rejoice  together  for  a  few  short  moments,  and  then 
days,  months,  years  intervene,  and  we  see  and  know 
nothing  of  each  other.  Or  granting  that  we  dwell 
together  for  the  lull  season  of  this  our  mortal  life,  the 
grave  soon  closes  its  gates  between  us,  and  then  our 
spirits  are  doomed  to  remain  in  separation  and  widow- 
hood, until  they  meet  again  in  that  more  perfect  slate 
of  being,  where  soul  will  dwell  with  soul  in  blissful 
communion,  and  there  will  be  neitlier  deatli,  nor  ab- 
sence, nor  any  tiling  else  to  interrupt  our  felicity. 


%*  In  Uie  foregoing  paper  I  Iwve  alluded  to  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  old  Jewish  rabbins.  They 
abound  with  wild  theories;  but  among  them  are  many 
truly  poetical  flights,  and  their  ideas  are  often  very 
beautifully  expressed,  llieir  speculations  on  tlie  na- 
ture of  angels  are  curious  and  fanciful,  though  much 
resembling  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  pliilosophers. 
In  (he  writings  of  the  Rabbi  Eleazer  is  an  account  of 
the  temptation  of  our  first  parents  and  the  fall  of  tlie 
angels,  which  the  parson  pointed  out  to  me  as  having 
probably  furnished  some  of  the  groundwork  for  "  Pa- 
radise Lost." 

According  to  Eleazer,  the  ministering  angels  said 
to  tlie  Deity,  "  Wliat  is  (here  in  man  (hat  thou  mak- 
est  him  of  such  importance?  Is  he  any  thing  else 
than  vanity?  for  he  can  scarcely  reason  a  little  on 
terrestrial  things."  To  wliich  God  replied,  "  Do 
you  imagine  tliat  I  will  be  exalted  and  glorified  only 
by  you  here  above?  I  am  the  same  below  that  I  am 
here.  Who  is  tliere  among  you  tliat  can  call  all  the 
creatures  by  (heir  names?"  Tliere  was  none  found 
among  them  that  could  do  so.  At  that  moment  Adam 
arose,  and  caUed  all  the  creatures  by  their  names. 
Seeing  which,  the  ministering  angels  said  among 
themselves,  "  Let  us  consult  together  how  we  may 
cause  Adam  to  sin  against  tlte  Creator,  otherwise  be 
will  not  fail  to  become  our  master." 

SanunaSl,  who  was  a  great  prince  in  the  heavens, 
was  present  at  this  council,  with  the  saints  of  tlie  first 
order,  and  the  serapliim  of  six  bands.  Samma^l  chose 
several  out  of  the  twelve  orders  to  accompany  him, 
and  descended  below,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  all 
the  creatures  which  God  had  created.  He  found  none 
more  cunning  and  more  fit  to  do  evil  than  the  serpent. 

The  rabbi  then  treats  of  the  seduction  and  the  fall 
of  man ;  of  (he  consequent  fall  of  the  demon,  and  (he 
punishment  which  God  inflicted  on  Adam,  Eve,  and 
the  serpent.  "  He  made  them  all  come  before  liim; 
pronounced  nine  maledictions  on  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
condemned  them  to  suffer  death;  and  he  precipitated 
SammaSi  and  all  his  band  from  heaven.  He  cut  off 
the  feet  of  the  serpent,  wliicli  had  before  Uie  figure 
of  a  camel  (Samma€l  having  been  mounted  on  him), 
and  he  cursed  him  among  all  beasts  and  aninnals," 
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GENTILITY. 


-True  Gentiie  standeth  Id  the  trade 


Of  TirtuoDs  life,  not  io  (he  fleshly  line ; 
For  Uoud  is  knit,  but  Genlrie  is  divine. 

UiBBoa  roR  UiGisnins. 


I  HAVE  mentioned  some  peculiarities  of  the  sqaire 
in  tlie  edncation  otitis  sons;  but  I  would  not  liave  it 
thought  that  his  instructions  were  directed  chiefly  to 
their  pei'sonal  accomplishments.  He  took  great  pains 
also  to  form  their  minds,  and  to  inculcate  what  he 
calls  good  old  English  principles,  such  as  are  laid 
down  in  the  writings  ofPeachem  and  his  contempora- 
ries. There  is  one  author  of  whom  he  cannot  speak 
without  indignation,  which  is  Chesterfield.  He  avers 
tliat  he  did  much,  for  a  lime,  to  injure  the  true  na- 
tional character,  and  to  introduce,  instead  of  open 
manly  sincerity,  a  hollow  perfidious  courtliness. 
"  His  maxims,"  he  affirms,  "  were  calculated  to  chill 
the  delightful  enthusiasm  of  youth;  to  make  them 
ashamed  of  that  romance  which  is  the  dawn  of  gene- 
roos  manhood,  and  to  impart  to  them  a  cold  polish  and 
a  premature  wordliness. 

"  Many  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  maxims  would  make 
a  young  man  a  mere  man  of  pleasure ;  but  an  English 
gentleman  should  not  be  a  mere  man  of  pleasure. 
He  has  no  right  to  such  selfish  indulgence.  His  ease, 
his  leisure,  his  opulence,  are  debts  due  to  his  country, 
which  he  must  ever  stand  ready  to  discharge.  He 
should  be  a  man  at  all  points,  simple,  ft-ank,  court- 
eous, intelligent,  accomplished,  and  informed; 
upright,  intrepid,  and  disinterested;  one  that  can 
mingle  among  freemen ;  that  can  cope  with  slates- 
men;  that  can  champion  his  country  and  its  rights 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  a  country  like  England, 
where  there  is  such  free  and  unbounded  scope  for  the 
exertion  of  intellect,  and  where  opinion  and  example 
have  such  weight  with  the  people,  every  gentleman 
of  fortune  and  leisure  should  feel  himself  bound  to 
employ  himiself  in  some  way  towards  promoting  the 
prosperity  or  glory  of  the  nation.  In  a  country 
where  intellect  and  action  are  trammelled  and  restrain- 
ed, men  of  rank  and  fortune  may  become  idlers  and 
triflers  with  impunity;  but  an  English  coxcomb  is 
inexcusable;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  he 
is  the  most  offensive  and  insupportable  coxcomb  in 
the  world." 

The  squire,  as  Frank  Bracebridge  informs  me, 
would  often  bold  forth  in  this  manner  to  his  sons  when 
they  were  about  leaving  the  paternal  roof;  one  to 
travel  abroad,  one  to  go  to  the  army,  and  one  to  the 
university.  He  used  to  have  them  with  him  in  the 
library,  which  is  hung  with  the  portraits  of  Sydney, 
Surrey,  Raleigh,  Wyat,  and  others.  "  Look  at  those 
models  of  true  English  gentlemen,  my  sons,"  he 
would  say  with  enthusiasm ;  "  those  were  men  that 
wreathed  the  graces  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined 
taste  around  the  stern  virtues  of  (he  soldier;  that 


mingled  what  was  gentle  and  gracious,  wiUi  what 
was  hardy  and  manly;  that  possessed  the  true  chi- 
valry of  spirit,  which  is  the  exalted  essence  of  man- 
hood. They  are  the  lights  by  which  the  youth  of 
the  country  should  array  themselves.  They  were 
the  patterns  and  the  idols  of  Iheir  country  at  home  ; 
they  were  the  illustrators  of  its  dignity  abroad.  '  Sur- 
rey,' says  Camden, '  was  the  first  nobleman  that  illus- 
trated bis  high  birth  with  the  beauty  of  learning. 
He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  gallantest  man,  the 
politest  lover,  and  the  completesl  gentleman  of  Ids 
time.'  And  as  to  Wyat,  his  friend  Surrey  most 
amiably  testifies  of  him,  that  his  person  was  majestic 
and  beautiful,  his  visage  'stem  and  mild;'  that  he 
sung,  and  played  the  lute  with  remarkable  sweet- 
ness; spoke  foreign  languages  with  grace  and  fluency, 
and  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit.  And  see 
what  a  high  commendation  is  passed  upon  these  illus- 
trious friends  : '  They  were  the  two  chieftains,  who, 
having  travelled  into  Italy,  and  there  tasted  the  sweet 
and  stately  measures  and  style  of  the  Italian  poetry, 
greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  vul- 
gar poetry  from  what  it  had  been  before,  and  there- 
fore may  be  justly  called  the  reformers  of  our  Eng- 
lish poetry  and  style.'  And  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who 
has  left  us  such  monuments  of  elegant  tbouglit,  and 
generous  sentiment,  and  who  illustrated  his  chivalrous 
spirit  so  gloriously  ui  the  field.  And  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, the  elegant  courtier,  the  intrepid  soldier,  the 
enterprizing  discoverer,  the  enlightened  philosopher, 
the  magnanimous  martyr.  These  are  the  men  for 
English  gentlemen  to  study.  Chesterfield,  with  his 
cold  and  courtly  maxims,  would  have  chilled  and  im- 
poverished such  spirits.  He  would  have  blighted  all 
the  budduig  romanceof  their  temperaments.  Sydney 
would  never  liave  written  bis  Arcadia,  nor  Surrey 
have  challenged  the  world  in  vindication  of  the  beau- 
ties of  his  Geraldine.  These  are  the  men,  my  sons," 
the  squire  will  continue,  "  that  show  to  what  our  na- 
tional character  may  be  exalted,  when  its  strong  and 
powerful  qualities  are  duly  wrought  up  and  refined. 
The  solidest  bodies  are  capable  of  the  highest  polish; 
and  there  b  no  character  tltat  may  be  wrought  to  a 
more  exquisite  and  unsullied  brightness,  than  that  of 
the  true  English  gentleman." 

When  Guy  was  about  to  depart  for  the  army,  the 
squire  again  took  him  aside,  and  gave  him  a  long  ex- 
hortation. He  warned  him  against  that  affectation 
of  cool-blooded  indifference,  which  he  was  told  was 
cultivated  by  the  young  British  officers,  among  whom 
it  was  a  study  to  "  sink  the  soldier"  in  the  mere  man 
of  fashion.  "  A  soldier, "  said  he,  "  without  pride 
and  enthusiasm  in  his  profession,  is  a  mere  sangoi- 
nary  hirelmg.  Nothing  distinguishes  him  from  tbe 
mercenary  bravo  but  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  or  a  Uiir^ 
for  glory.  It  is  the  fashion,  now-a-days,  my  son," 
said  be,  "to  laugh  at  the  spirit  of  chivalry;  when 
that  spirit  is  really  extinct,  the  profession  of  the 
soldier  becomes  a  mere  trade  of  blood."  He  then 
set  before  him  llie  conduct  of  Edward  the  Black 
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Prince,  who  is  his  mirror  of  chivabry;  valiant,  ge» 
nerons,  affable,  liumane;  gallant  in  the  field  :  bat 
irfaen  he  came  to  dwell  on  his  courtesy  towards  his 
prisoner,  the  king  of  France;  how  he  received  him 
into  bis  tent,  rather  as  a  conqneror  than  as  a  captive; 
attended  on  him  at  table  like  one  of  his  retinae ;  rode 
nnoovered  beside  him  on  his  entry  into  London, 
mounted  on  a  common  palft-ey,  while  his  prisoner 
«as  mounted  in  state  on  a  white  steed  of  stately 
beauty ;  the  tears  of  enthusiasm  stood  in  the  old  gen- 
tleman's eyes. 

Finally,  on  taking  leave,  the  good  squire  put  in  his 
ton's  bands,  as  a  manual,  one  of  his  favourite  old  vo- 
lumes, the  Life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  by  Gode- 
froy ;  on  a  blank  page  of  which  he  had  written  an 
extract  from  the  Mort  d'Arlliur,  containing  the  eu- 
k)gy  of  Sir  Ector  over  the  body  of  Sir  Launcelot  of 
the  Lake,  whicii  the  squire  considers  as  comprising 
the  excellencies  of  a  true  soldier.  "  Ah,  Sir  Launce- 
k)t!  thou  wert  head  of  all  Christian  knights;  now 
there  thou  liest :  thou  were  never  matched  of  none 
earthly  knights'hands.  And  thou  wert  the  curtiest 
knight  that  ever  bare  shield.  And  thou  were  the 
truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrood  horse; 
and  thon  were  the  truest  lover  of  a  sinfull  man  tiiat 
ever  loved  woman.  And  thou  were  the  kindest  man 
that  ever  strook  with  sword;  and  ihou  were  the  good- 
liest person  that  ever  came  among  the  presse  of 
kn%hts.  And  thou  were  the  meekest  man  and  the 
gentlest  that  ever  eate  in  hall  among  ladies.  And 
thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that 
ever  pat  speare  in  the  rest." 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Each  citjr,  each  town,  and  every  village, 

Alfonb  OS  either  an  alms  or  pillage. 

And  if  the  ncaUicr  be  cold  aud  raw, 

Then  in  a  bam  we  tumble  on  straw. 

If  warm  and  fair,  by  yea-cool(  and  nay-cock, 

The  Gelds  will  adard  us  a  hedge  or  a  hay-cock. 

Uuay  BKGGAiis. 

As  I  was  walking  one  evening  with  the  Oxonian, 
Matter  Simon,  and  the  general,  in  a  meadow  not  far 
Cram  the  village,  we  heard  tlie  sound  of  a  fiddle, 
niddy  played,  and  looking  in  the  direction  from 
whence  it  came,  we  saw  a  thread  of  smoke  curling 
ofi  from  among  the  trees.  The  sound  of  music  is  al- 
ways attractive;  far,  wherever  there  is  music,  there 
ii  good  humour,  or  good- will.  We  passed  along  a 
fcolpalh,  and  had  a  peep,  through  a  break  in  the 
Mge,  at  the  musician  and  his  party,  when  the  Oxo- 
I  gave  OS  a  wink,  and  told  us  that  if  we  would 
'  him  we  should  have  some  sport. 

It  proved  to  be  a  gipsy  encampment,  consisting  of 
ineor  four  little  cabins,  or  tents,  made  of  blankets 
•dtail-dotb,  spread  over  hoops  that  were  stuck  in 
At  ground.    It  was  on  one  side  of  a  green  lane,  close 


under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  with  a  broad  beech-tree 
spreading  above  it.  A  small  rill  tingled  along  close 
by,  tlu-ough  the  fi-esh  sward,  that  looked  like  a  carpet. 

A  tea-kettle  was  hanging  by  a  crooked  piece  of 
iron,  over  a  fire  made  from  dry  slicks  and  leaves, 
and  two  old  gipsies,  in  red  cloaks,  sat  crouched  on 
the  grass,  gossiping  over  their  evening  cup  of  tea ;  for 
these  creatures,  though  they  live  in  the  open  air, 
have  their  ideas  of  fireside  comforts.  There  were 
two  or  three  children  sleeping  on  the  straw  with 
whicli  the  tents  were  littered ;  a  couple  of  donkeys 
were  grazing  in  tlie  lane,  and  a  thievish-looking  dog 
was  lying  before  the  fire.  Some  of  the  younger  gip- 
sies were  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle,  played  by 
a  tall  slender  stripling,  in  an  old  fk-ock  coat,  with  a 
peacock's  feather  sliii^  in  his  hatband. 

As  we  approached,  a  gipsy  girl,  with  a  pair  of  fine 
roguish  eyes,  came  up,  and,  as  usual,  offered  to  tell 
our  fortunes.  I  could  not  but  admire  a  certain  de- 
gree of  slattern  elegance  about  the  baggage.  Her 
long  black  silken  hair  was  curiously  plaited  in  nu- 
merous small  braids,  and  negligently  put  up  in  a  pic- 
turesque style  that  a  painter  might  have  been  proud 
to  have  devised.  Her  dress  was  of  figured  chintz, 
rather  ragged,  and  not  over  dean,  but  of  a  variety 
of  most  harmonious  and  agreeable.colours ;  for  these 
beings  have  a  singularly  fine  eye  for  colours.  Her 
straw  hat  was  in  her  hand,  and  a  red  cloak  thrown 
over  one  arm. 

The  Oxonian  offered  at  once  to  have  his  fortune 
told,  and  the  girl  began  with  the  usual  volubility  of 
her  race;  but  he  drew  her  on  one  side,  near  the 
hedge,  as  he  said  he  had  no  idea  of  having  his  secrets 
overheard.  I  saw  he  was  talking  to  her  instead  of 
she  to  him,  and  by  his  glancing  towards  us  now  and 
then,  that  he  was  giving  the  baggage  some  private 
hints.  When  they  returned  to  us,  he  assumed  a 
very  serious  air.  "Zounds!"  said  he,  "it's  very 
astonishing  how  these  creatures  come  by  their  know- 
ledge; thb  girl  has  told  me  some  things  that  I  thought 
no  one  knew  but  myself! " 

The  girl  now  assailed  the  general :  "Come,  your 
honour,"  said  she,  "I  see  by  your  fiice  you're  a  lucky 
man;  but  you're  not  happy  in  your  mind;  you're 
not,  indeed,  sir :  but  have  a  good  heart,  and  give  me 
a  good  piece  of  silver,  and  I'll  teU  you  a  nice  for- 
tune." 

The  general  had  received  all  her  approaches  with 
a  banter,  and  had  suffered  her  to  get  hold  of  his 
hand;  hut  at  the  mention  of  the  piece  of  silver,  he 
hemmed,  looked  grave,  and  turning  to  us,  asked  if 
we  had  not  better  continue  our  walk.  "  Come,  my 
master,"  said  the  girl,  archly,  "you'd  not  be  in  such 
a  hurry  if  you  knew  all  that  I  could  tell  you  about  a 
fair  lady  that  has  a  notion  for  you.  Come,  sir,  old 
love  bums  strong;  there's  many  a  one  comes  to  see 
weddings  that  go  away  brides  themselves ! " — Here 
the  girl  whispered  sometliing  ui  a  low  voice,  at  which 
the  general  coloured  up,  was  a  little  fluttered,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  under  tlie  hedge, 
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where  he  appeared  to  listen  to  her  with  great  earn- 
estness, and  at  the  end  paid  her  half-a-crown  with 
the  air  of  a  man  that  lias  got  the  worth  of  his  money. 

The  girl  next  made  her  attack  upon  Master  Simon, 
who,  however,  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught,  know- 
ing that  it  would  end  in  an  attack  upon  his  purse, 
about  which  he  is  a  little  sensitive.  As  he  has  a 
great  notion,  however,  of  being  considered  a  royster, 
he  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  played  her  off  with 
rather  broad  jokes,  and  put  on  something  of  the  rake- 
helly air,  that  we  see  now  and  then  assumed  on  the 
stage,  by  the  sad-boy  gentlemen  of  the  old  school. 
"  Ah,  your  hpnour,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  malicious 
leer,  "  you  were  not  in  such  a  tantrum  last  year, 
when  I  told  yon  aboat  the  widow  you  know  who; 
but  if  you  had  taken  a  friend's  advice,  you'd  never 
have  come  away  from  Doncaster  races  with  a  flea 
in  jronr  ear ! " 

There  waa  a  secret  sting  in  this  speech  that  seem- 
ed quite  to  disconcert  Master  Simon.  He  jerked 
away  his  hand  in  a  pet,  smacked  his  whip,  whistled 
to  his  dogs,  and  intimated  that  it  was  high  time  to 
go  home.  The  girl,  however,  was  determined  not 
to  lose  her  harvest.  She  now  turned  upon  me,  and 
as  I  have  a  weakness  of  spirit  where  there  is  a  pretty 
face  concerned,  she  soon  wheedled  me  oat  of  my 
money,  and,  in  return,  read  me  a  fortune;  wliich,  if 
it  prove  true,  and  I  am  determined  to  believe  it,  will 
make  me  one  of  the  luckiest  men  in  the  chronicles 
of  Cupid. 

I  saw  that  the  Oxonian  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  oracular  mystery,  and  was  disposed  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  general,  whose  tender  approaches 
to  the  widow  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  wag. 
I  was  a  little  curious,  however,  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  dark  hints  which  had  so  suddenly  discon- 
certed Master  Simon ;  and  took  occasion  to  fell  in  the 
rear  with  the  Oxonian  on  our  way  home,  when  he 
laughed  heartily  at  my  questions,  and  gave  me  ample 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Master  Simon  has 
met  with  a  sad  rebuff  since  my  Christmas  visit  to  the 
Hall.  He  used  at  that  time  to  be  joked  about  a 
widow,  a  fine  dashing  woman,  as  he  privately  in- 
formed me.  I  had  supposed  the  pleasure  he  betrayed 
on  these  occasions  resulted  from  the  usual  fondness 
of  old  bachelors  for  being  teased  about  getting  mar- 
ried, and  about  flirting,  and  being  fickle  and  false- 
hearted. I  am  assured,  however,  that  Master  Simon 
had  really  persuaded  himself  the  widow  had  a  kind- 
ness for  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been 
at  some  extraordinary  expense  ,in  new  clothes,  and 
had  actually  got  frank  Bracebridge  to  order  him  a 
coat  from  Stultz.  He  began  to  throw  out  hints  about 
the  importance  of  a  man's  settling  himself  in  life  be- 
fore he  grew  old ;  he  would  look  grave  whenever  the 
widow  and  matrimony  were  mentioned  in  the  same 
sentence ;  and  privately  asked  the  opinion  of  the  squire 
and  parson  about  the  prudence  of  marrying  a  widow 
with  a  rich  jointure,  but  who  had  several  children. 


An  important  member  of  a  great  family  connexion 
cannot  harp  much  npon  the  theme  of  matrimony 
without  its  taking  wind ;  and  it  soon  got  buzzed  about 
that  Mr  Simon  Bracebridge  was  actually  gone  to  Don- 
caster  races,  with  a  new  horse;  but  that  he  meant 
to  return  in  a  carricle  with  a  lady  by  his  side.  Master 
Simon  did,  indeed,  go  to  the  races,  and  that  with  a 
new  horse ;  and  the  dashing  widow  did  make  her  ap- 
pearance in  her  curricle ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  by 
a  strapping  young  Irish  Dragoon,  with  whom  even 
Master  Simon's  self-complacency  would  not  allow 
him  to  venture  into  competition,  and  to  whom  she 
was  married  shortly  after. 

It  was  a  matter  of  sore  chagrin  to  Master  Simon 
for  several  months,  having  never  before  been  fully 
committed.  The  dullest  head  in  the  family  had  a 
joke  upon  him ;  and  there  is  no  one  that  likes  less  to 
be  bantered  than  an  absolute  joker.  He  took  refuge 
for  a  time  at  Lady  Lillycrafl's,  until  the  matter  should 
blow  over;  and  occupied  himself  by  looking  over  her 
accounts,  regulating  the  village  choir,  and  inculcat- 
ing loyalty  into  a  pet  bullfinch,  by  teaching  him  to 
whistle  "  God  save  the  King. " 

He  has  now  pretty  nearly  recovered  from  the  mor- 
tification ;  holds  up  his  head ;  and  laughs  as  much  as 
any  one ;  again  affects  to  pity  married  men,  and  is 
particularly  facetious  about  widows,  when  Lady  Lil- 
lycraft  is  not  by.  His  only  time  of  trial  is  when  the 
general  gets  hold  of  liim,  who  is  infinitely  heavy  and 
persevering  in  his  watery,  and  will  interweave  a  dull 
joke  Uirough  the  various  topics  of  a  whole  dinner  time. 
Master  Simon  often  parries  these  attacks  by  a  stanza 
from  his  old  work  of  "  Cupid's  Solicitor  for  love : " 

"  'Ti»  in  vain  to  wooe  a  widow  over  long. 

In  once  or  twice  lier  mind  joa  may  perceive; 

widows  are  subtle,  be  they  old  or  young, 

And  by  their  wiles  young  men  they  will  doceiTe." 


LOVE-CHARMS. 


-Come,  do  not  weep,  my  girl, 


Forget  him,  pretty  pensiveness ;  there  wiH 
Come  others,  every  day,  as  good  as  he. 

sia  J.  soaauw. 

The  approach  of  a  wedding  in  a  family  is  always 
an  event  of  great  importance,  but  particularly  so  in  a 
household  Uke  this,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country. 
Master  Simon,  who  is  a  pervading  spirit,  and,  through 
means  of  the  butler  and  housekeeper,  knows  every 
thing  that  goes  forward,  tells  me  that  the  maid-ser- 
vants are  continually  trying  Iheir  fortunes,  and  that 
Uie  servants'-hall  has  of  late  been  quite  a  scene  of  in- 
cantation. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  the  oddities  of  the  bead 
of  a  family  flow  down  through  all  the  branches.  The 
squire,  in  the  indulgence  of  hk  love  of  every  tiling 
tliat  smacks  of  old  times,  lias   bdd  so  many  grave 
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Conversations  with  the  parson  at  table,  aboat  popular 
npeistitions  and  traditional  rites,  that  Ihey  have  been 
carried  from  the  parlonr  to  tlie  kitchen  by  the  listen- 
ing domestics,  and,  being  apparently  sanctioned  by 
soch  high  authority,  the  whole  house  has  become  in- 
fected by  them. 

The  servants  are  all  versed  in  the  common  modes 
of  trying  luck,  and  the  charms  to  ensure  constancy. 
They  read  their  fortunes  by  drawing  strokes  in  the 
ashes,  or  by  repeating  a  form  of  words,  and  looking 
in  a  pail  of  water.  St  Mark's  eve,  I  am  told,  was  a 
busy  time  with  them ;  being  an  appointed  ni^t  for 
certain  mystic  ceremonies.  Several  of  them  sowed 
hemp-seed  to  be  reaped  by  their  true  lovers,  and  they 
even  ventured  upon  the  solemn  and  fearful  prepa- 
ration of  the  dumb-cake.  This  must  be  done  fasting, 
and  in  silence.  The  ingredients  are  handed  down 
in  traditional  form.  "  An  eggshell  full  of  salt,  an 
eggshell  full  of  malt,  and  an  eggshell  full  of  barley- 
meal.  "  When  the  cake  is  ready,  it  is  put  upon  a 
pan  over  the  fire,  and  the  future  husband  will  appear, 
turn  the  cake  and  retire ;  but  if  a  word  is  spoken,  or  a 
fast  is  broken,  during  this  awful  ceremony,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  horrible  consequences  would  ensue! 
The  experiments,  in  the  present  instance,  came  to 
no  result;  they  tliat  sowed  the  hemp-seed  forgot  the 
magic  rhyme  that  they  were  to  pronounce,  so  the 
true  lover  never  appeared ;  and  as  to  the  dumb-cake, 
what  between  the  awful  stillness  they  bad  to  keep, 
and  the  awfulness  of  the  midnight  hour,  their  hearts 
biled  tbem  when  they  had  put  the  cake  in  the  pan ; 
so  that,  on  the  striking  of  the  great  house-clock  in  the 
I  servanls'-hall,  they  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
'  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  to  which  they  did  not  return 
until  morning,  when  tliey  found  the  mystic  cake  burnt 
to  a  cinder. 

The  most  persevering  at  these  spells,  however,  b 
Phoebe  Wilkins,  the  housekeeper's  niece.  As  she  b 
a  kind  of  privileged  personage,  and  rather  idle,  she 
has  more  time  to  occupy  herself  with  these  matters. 
She  has  always  had  her  head  full  of  love  and  matri- 
mony. She  knows  the  dream-book  by  heart,  and  b 
quite  an  oracle  among  the  little  girls  of  the  femily, 
who  always  come  to  her  to  interpret  their  dreams  in 
the  mornings. 

Daring  the  present  gaiety  of  the  house,  however, 

the  poor  girl  has  worn  a  face  full  of  trouble ;  and,  to 

we  the  housekeeper's  words, "  has  fallen  into  a  sad 

liyMericky  way  lately. "    It  seems  that  she  was  bom 

■nd  brought  up  in  the  village,  where  her  father  was 

parish  clerk,  and  she  was  an  early  playmate  and 

sweetheart  of  young  Jack  Tibbets.    Since  she  has 

tone  to  live  at  Uie  Hall,  however,  her  head  has  been 

*  fitUe  turned.    Being  very  pretty,  and  naturally 

gCDIed,  slie  has  been  much  noticed  and  indulged ; 

I      and  being  the  housekeeper's  niece,  she  has  held  an 

,      cqrirocal  station  between  a  servant  and  a  companion. 

I      Ab  has  learnt  something  of  bshions  and  notions 

I      *HOng  the  young  ladies,  which  have  effected  quite  a 

MtUunoiphosb;  insomuch  that  her  finery  at  church 


on  Sundays  has  given  mortal  offence  to  her  former  in- 
timates m  the  village.  This  has  occasioned  the  mb- 
representations  which  have  awakened  the  implacable 
family  pride  of  Dame  Tibbets.  But  what  b  worse, 
Phoebe,  having  a  spice  of  coquetry  in  her  disposition, 
showed  it  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  her  lover,  which 
produced  a  dowm-ight  quarrel ;  and  Jack,  being  very 
proud  and  fiery,  has  absolutely  turned  hb  back  upon 
her  for  several  successive  Sundays. 

The  poor  girl  b  full  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  and 
would  fain  make  up  with  her  lover;  but  be  feeb  hb 
security,  and  stands  aloof.  In  thb  he  is  doubtless  en- 
couraged by  hb  mother,  who  b  continually  reminding 
him  what  he  owes  to  his  family;  for  thb  same  fiimily 
pride  seems  doomed  to  be  tlie  eternal  bane  of  lovers. 

As  I  hate  to  see  a  pretty  face  in  trouble,  I  have  felt 
quite  concerned  for  the  luckless  Phoebe,  ever  since  I 
heard  her  story.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  thwarted  in 
love  at  any  time,  but  particularly  so  at  thb  tender 
season  of  the  year,  when  every  living  thing,  even  to 
the  very  butterfly,  b  sporting  with  its  mate;  and  the 
green  fields,  and  the  budding  groves,  and  the  smging 
of  the  birds,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  flowers,  are 
enough  to  tarn  the  head  of  a  love-sick  girl.  I  am 
told  that  the  coolness  of  young  Ready-Money  lies 
very  heavy  at  poor  Phoebe's  heart.  Instead  of  singing 
about  tlie  bouse  as  formerly,  she  goes  about  pale  and 
sighing,  and  b  apt  to  break  into  tears  when  her  com- 
panions are  full  of  merriment. 

Mrs  Hannah,  the  vestal  gentlewoman  of  my  Lady 
Lillycraft,  has  had  long  Ulks  and  walks  with  Phoebe, 
up  and  down  the  avenue,  of  an  evening;  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  squeeze  some  of  her  own  verjuice  into 
the  other's  milky  nature.  She  speaks  with  contempt 
and  abhorrence  of  the  whole  sex,  and  advises  Phoebe 
to  despbe  all  the  men  as  heartily  as  she  does.  But 
Phffibe's  loving  temper  b  not  to  be  curdled ;  she  has 
no  such  thing  as  hatred  or  contempt  for  mankind  ui 
her  whole  composition.  She  has  all  the  simple  fond- 
ness of  heart  of  poor,  weak,  loving  woman;  and  her 
only  thoughts  at  present  are,  how  to  conciliate  and 
reclaim  her  wayward  swain. 

The  spells  and  love-charms,  which  are  matters  of 
sport  to  the  other  domestics,  are  serious  concerns 
with  this  love-stricken  damsel.  She  is  continually 
trying  her  fortune  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  am  told 
that  she  has  absolutely  fasted  for  six  Wednesdays  and 
three  Fridays  successively,  having  understood  that  it 
was  a  sovereign  charm  to  ensure  being  married  to 
one's  liking  within  the  year.  She  carries  about,  also, 
a  lock  of  her  sweetheart's  hair,  and  a  riband  he  once 
gave  her,  being  a  mode  of  producing  constancy  in  her 
lover.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  her  fortune  by 
the  moon,  which  has  always  had  much  to  do  with  lo- 
vers' dreams  and  fancies.  For  this  purpose  she  went 
out  in  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  knelt  on  a  stone  in 
the  meadow,  and  repeated  the  old  traditional  rhyme : 

"All  hail  to  Ihec,  moon,  all  hail  to  thee; 
I  pray  thee,  good  moon,  now  show  lo  me 
The  roDtb  who  my  (utora  biuband  «haU  be." 
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When  she  came  back  to  the  honse,  she  was  faint 
and  pale,  and  went  immediately  (o  bed.  The  next 
morning  she  told  tlie  porter's  wife  that  she  Itad  seen 
some  one  close  by  the  hedge  in  the  meadow,  which 
she  was  sure  was  young  Tibbels;  at  any  rate,  she  had 
dreamt  of  him  all  night ;  both  of  which,  tlie  old  dame 
assured  her,  were  most  happy  signs.  It  has  since 
tamed  out  that  the  person  in  the  meadow  was  old 
Christy,  the  huntsman,  who  was  walking  his  nightly 
roimds  with  the  great  stag-hound ;  so  that  Phcebe's 
faith  in  the  charm  is  completely  shaken. 


THE  LffiRARY. 


Yestbrd.vt  the  fair  Julia  made  her  first  appearance 
down  stairs  since  her  accident ;  and  the  sight  of  her 
spread  an  universal  cheerfulness  through  the  house- 
hold. She  was  extremely  pale,  however,  and  could 
not  walk  without  pain  and  difnculty.  She  was  as- 
sisted, therefore,  to  a  sofa  in  the  library,  which  is 
pleasant  and  retired,  looking  out  among  trees ;  and 
so  quiet,  that  the  Utile  birds  come  hopping  upon  the 
wuidows,  and  peering  curiously  into  the  apartment. 
Here  several  of  the  family  gathered  round,  and  devis- 
ed means  to  amuse  her,  and  make  the  day  pass  plea- 
santly. Lady  Lillycraft  lamented  (he  want  of  some 
new  novel  to  while  away  the  time;  and  was  almost  in 
a  pet,  because  the  "  Author  of  Waverley"  had  not 
produced  a  work  for  the  last  three  months. 

There  was  a  motion  made  to  call  on  the  parson  for 
some  of  his  old  legends  or  ghost  stories ;  but  to  this 
Lady  Lillycraft  objected,  as  they  were  apt  to  give  her 
the  vapours.  General  Harbottle  gave  a  muiute  ac- 
count, for  the  sixth  time,  of  the  disaster  of  a  friend  in 
India,  who  had  his  leg  bitten  off  by  a  tiger,  whilst  he 
was  hunting;  and  was  proceeding  to  menace  the 
company  witli  a  chapter  or  two  about  Tippoo  Salb. 

At  length  the  captain  bethought  himself,  and  said, 
he  believed  he  had  a  manuscript  tale  lying  in  one 
comer  of  his  campaigning  trunk,  which,  if  he  could 
find,  and  the  company  were  desirous,  he  would  read 
to  them.  The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted.  He  re- 
tired, and  soon  returned  with  a  roll  of  blotted  ma- 
nuscript, in  a  very  gentlemanlike,  but  nearly  illegible, 
hand,  and  a  great  part  wrilten  on  cartridge-paper. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  scribblings,"  said  he,  "  of  my  poor 
friend,  Charles  Lightly,  of  the  dragoons.  He  was  a 
curious,  romantic,  studious,  fanciful  fellow;  the  fa- 
vourite, and  often  the  unconscious  butt  of  his  fellow 
officers,  who  entertained  tliemselves  with  his  eccen- 
■  tridties.  He  was  in  some  of  the  hardest  service  in 
the  peninsula,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  gal- 
lantry. When  the  intervals  of  duty  permitted,  he 
was  fond  of  roving  about  tlie  country,  visiting  noted 
places,  and  was  extremely  fond  .'of  Moorish  ruins. 
When  at  hb  quarters,  he;was  a'great  scribbler,  and 
passed  much  of  his  leisure  with  liis  pen  in  his  hand. 


"As  I  was  a  much  younger  officer,  and  a  very 
young  man,  he  took  me,  in  a  manner,  under  his  care, 
and  we  became  close  friends.  He  used  often  to  read 
his  writings  to  me,  having  a  great  confidence  in  mj 
taste,  for  I  always  praised  them.  Poor  fellow !  he  was 
shot  down  close  by  me  at  Waterloo.  We  lay  wound- 
ed together  for  some  time,  during  a  hard  contest  tliat 
took  place  near  at  hand.  As  I  was  least  hurt,  I  tried 
to  relieve  him,  and  to  stanch  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  a  wound  in  his  breast.  He  lay  with  his  head  in 
my  lap,  and  looked  up  thankfully  in  my  face,  but  shook 
his  head  faintly,  and  made  a  sign  that  it  was  all  over 
with  him;  and,  indeed,  he  died  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, just  as  our  men  bad  repulsed  the  enemy,  and 
came  to  our  relief.  I  have  his  favourite  dog  and  his 
pistols  to  this  day,  and  several  of  his  manuscripts, 
which  he  gave  to  me  at  different  times.  The  one  I 
am  now  gomg  to  read,  is  a  tale  which  he  said  he 
wrote  in  Spain,  during  the  time  that  he  lay  ill  of  a 
wound  received  at  Salamanca." 

We  now  arranged  ourselves  to  hear  the  story. 
Tlie  captain  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  beside  the  fair 
Julia,  who  I  had  noticed  to  be  somewhat  affected  by 
the  picture  he  had  carelessly  drawn  of  wounds  and 
dangers  in  a  field  of  battle.  She  now  leaned  her  arm 
fondly  on  his  shoulijer,  and  her  eye  glistened  as  it 
rested  on  the  manuscript  of  the  poor  literary  dragoon. 
Lady  Lillycraft  buried  herself  in  a  deep,  well-cushion- 
ed elbow-chair.  Her  dogs  were  nestled  on  soft  mats 
at  her  feet;  and  the  gallant  general  took  his  station, 
in  an  arm-chair,  at  her  side,  and  toyed  with  her  ele- 
gantly ornamented  work-bag.  The  rest  of  the  circle 
being  all  equally  well  accommodated,  the  captain  be- 
gan his  story;  a  copy  of  which  I  have  procured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader. 


THE  STUDENT  OF  SALAJIANCA. 

what  a  life  doe  I  lead  with  my  master ;  nothiog  but  bl<miiig  of 
bellowes,  beating  of  spirits,  and  scraping  of  croslels !  It  is  a  very 
secret  science,  for  none  almost  can  understand  the  language  of  it. 
Sublimation,  almigation,  calcination,  rubification,  albificalioo. 
and  fermenlation ;  with  as  maaj  termes  uopossible  to  be  uttered 
as  the  arte  to  be  compassed.  Lilly's  Gilljltbsi. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Granada, 
there  sojoumed  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Anto- 
nio de  Castros.  He  wore  the  garb  of  a  student  of 
Salamanca,  and  was  pursuing  a  course  of  reading  in 
the  library  of  the  university;  and,  at  intervals  of  lei- 
sure, indulging  liis  curiosity  by  examining  those  re- 
mains of  Moorish  magnificence  for  which  Granada  is 
renowned. 

Whilst  occupied  in  his  studies,  he  frequently  no- 
ticed an  old  man  of  a  singular  appearance,  who  was 
likewise  a  visitor  to  the  library.  He  was  lean  and 
withered,  though  apparently  more  from  study  than 
from  age.    His  eyes,  though  bright  and  visionary, 
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were  snnk  in  hh  bead,  and  thrown  into  shade  by 
overbanging  eye-brows.  His  dress  was  always  the 
game:  a  black  doublet,  a  short  black  cloak,  very 
nisty  and  threadbare,  a  small  raff,  and  a  large  over- 
shadowing Itat. 

His  a;^tite  for  knowledge  seemed  insatiable.  He 
would  pass  whole  days  in  the  library  absorbed  in 
study,  consulting  a  multiplicity  of  authors,  as  though 
be  were  pursuing  some  interesting  subject  through 
all  its  ramifications;  so  that,  in  general,  when  even- 
ing came,  he  was  almost  buried  among  books  and 
manuscripts. 

The  curiosity  of  Antonio  was  excited,  and  he  in- 
quired of  the  attendants  concerning  the  stranger.  No 
one  could  give  him  any  information,  excepting  that 
be  had  been  for  some  time  past  a  casual  freqtienter 
of  the  library ;  that  his  reading  lay  chiefly  among 
works  treating  of  the  occult  sciences,  and  that  he 
was  particularly  curious  in  his  inquiries  after  Ara- 
bian manuscripts.  They  added,  that  he  never  held 
communication  with  any  one,  excepting  to  ask  for 
particular  works;  that,  after  a  lit  of  studious  appli- 
cation, he  would  disappear  for  several  days,  and  even 
weeks,  and  when  he  revisited  the  library,  he  would 
look  more  withered  and  haggard  than  ever.  The 
sUident  felt  interested  by  this  account;  he  was  lead- 
ing rather  a  desultory  life,  and  had  all  that  capri- 
doos  curiosity  which  springs  up  in  idleness.  He 
determined  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  this 
book-worm,  and  find  ont  who  and  what  he  was. 

Hie  next  time  that  he  saw  the  old  man  at  the  li- 
brary he  commenced  his  approaches,  by  requesting 
pennission  to  look  into  one  of  the  volumes  with  which 
the  unknown  appeared  to  have  done.  The  latter 
merely  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent.  After 
pretending  to  look  through  the  volume  with  great 
attention,  lie  returned  it  with  many  acknowledg- 
ments.   The  stranger  made  no  reply. 

"  May  I  ask,  senor,"  said  Antonio,  with  some  he- 
atalion,  "  may  1  ask  what  you  are  searching  after 
in  all  these  books?" 

The  old  man  raised  his  head,  with  an  expression 
of  snrprise,  at  having  his  studies  interrupted  for  the 
&st  time,  and  by  so  intrusive  a  question.  He  sur- 
veyed the  student  with  a  side  glance  from  head  to 
foot:  "Wisdom,  my  son,"  said  he,  calmly;  "and 
the  search  requires  every  moment  of  my  attention." 
He  tbeu  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  book  and  resumed 
his  rtudies. 

"But,  father,"  said  Antonio,  "cannot  yon  spare 
a  moment  to  point  out  the  road  to  others  ?  It  is  to 
experienced  travellers,  like  you,  that  we  strangers  in 
the  paths  of  knowledge  must  look  for  directions  on 
oBrjoomey." 

The  stranger  looked  disturbed :  "  I  have  not  time 
enoiiA,  my  son,  to  learn,"  said  he,  "much  less  to 
(eadi.  I  am  ignorant  myself  of  the  path  of  true 
knowledge ;  how  then  can  I  show  it  to  others?" 

"Wdl,  bat,  father—" 

"Senor,"  said  the  old  man,  mildly,  but  earnestly. 


"  you  must  see  that  I  have  but  few  steps  more  to  the 
grave.  In  that  short  space  have  I  to  accomplish  the 
whole  business  of  my  existence.  I  have  no  time  for 
words;  every  word  is  as  one  grain  of  sand  of  my  glass 
wasted.    Suffer  me  to  be  alone." 

There  was  no  replying  to  so  complete  a  closing  of 
the  door  of  intimacy.  The  student  found  himself 
calmly,  but  totally  repulsed.  Though  curious  and 
inquisitive,  yet  he  was  naturally  modest,  and  on  after- 
thoughts he  blushed  at  his  own  intmsion.  His  mind 
soon  became  occupied  by  other  objects.  He  passed 
several  days  wandering  among  the  mouldering  piles 
of  Moorish  architecture,  those  melancholy  monuments 
of  an  elegant  and  voluptuous  people.  He  paced  the 
deserted  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  paradise  of  the 
Moorish  kings.  He  visited  the  great  court  of  the 
lions,  famous  for  the  perfidious  massacre  of  the  gal- 
lant Abencerrages.  He  gazed  with  admiration  at  its 
mosaic  cupolas,  gorgeously  painted  in  gold  and  azure; 
its  basins  of  marble,  its  alabaster  vase,  supported  by 
lions,  and  storied  with  inscriptions. 

His  imagination  kindled  as  he  wandered  among 
these  scenes.  They  were  calculated  to  awaken  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  youthful  mind.  Most  of  the  halls 
have  anciently  been  beautified  by  fountains.  The 
fine  taste  of  Uie  Arabs  delighted  in  the  sparkling  pu- 
rity and  reviving  freshness  of  water,  and  they  erected, 
as  it  were,  altars  on  every  side,  to  that  delicate  ele- 
ment. Poetry  mingles  with  architecture  in  the  Al- 
hambra. It  breathes  along  the  very  walls.  Wher- 
ever Antonio  turned  his  eye,  he  beheld  inscriptions 
in  Arabic,  wherein  the  perpetuity  of  Moorish  power 
and  splendour  withm  these  walls  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted. Alas !  how  has  the  prophecy  been  falsified ! 
Many  of  the  basins,  where  the  fountains  had  once 
thrown  up  their  sparkling  showers,  were  dry  and 
dusty.  Some  of  the  palaces  were  turned  into  gloomy 
convents,  and  the  bare-foot  monk  paced  through 
those  courts,  which  had  once  glittered  with  the  ar- 
ray, and  echoed  to  the  music  of  Moorish  chivalry. 

In  the  course  of  his  rambles,  the  student  more  than 
once  encountered  the  old  man  of  the  library.  He 
was  always  alone,  and  so  fall  of  thought  as  not  to 
notice  any  one  about  him.  He  appeared  to  be  intent 
upon  studying  those  half-buried  inscriptions,  which 
are  found,  here  and  there,  among  the  Moorish  ruins, 
and  seem  to  murmur  from  the  earth  the  tale  of  for- 
mer greatness.  The  greater  part  of  these  have  since 
been  translated ;  but  they  were  supposed  by  many, 
at  the  lime,  to  contain  symbolical  revelations,  and 
golden  maxims  of  the  Arabian  sages  and  astrologers. 
As  Antonio  saw  the  stranger  apparently  decyphering 
these  inscriptions,  he  felt  an  eager  longing  to  make  ' 
his  acquaintance,  and  to  participate  in  his  curious 
researches;  but  the  repulse  he  had  met  with  at  the 
library  deterred  him  from  making  any  further  ad- 
vances. 

He  bad  directed  his  steps  one  evening  to  the  sacred 
mount,  which  overlooks  Uie  beautiful  valley  watered 
by  the  Darro,  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Vega,  and  all 
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that  rich  diversity  of  valeand  monntain,  that  surrounds 
Granada  with  an  earthly  paradise.  It  was  twilight 
when  he  found  himself  at  the  place,  where,  at  the 
present  day,  are  situated  the  chapels  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  Furnaces.  They  are  so  called 
from  grottoes,  in  which  some  of  the  primitive  saints 
are  said  to  have  been  burnt.  At  the  time  of  Anto- 
nio's visit,  the  place  was  an  object  of  much  curiosity. 
In  an  excavation  of  these  grottoes,  several  manu- 
scripts tiad  recently  been  discovered,  engraved  on 
plates  of  lead.  They  were  written  in  the  Arabian 
language,  excepting  one,  which  was  in  unknown 
characters.  The  pope  had  issued  a  bull,  forbidding 
any  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  speak 
of  these  manuscripts.  The  prohibition  had  only  ex- 
cited the  greater  curiosity;  and  many  reports  were 
whispered  about,  that  these  manuscripts  contained 
treasures  of  dark  and  forbidden  knowledge. 

As  Antonio  was  examining  the  place  from  whence 
these  mysterious  manuscripts  had  been  drawn,  he 
again  oteerved  the  old  man  of  tlie  library,  wandering 
among  the  ruins.  His  curiosity  was  now  fully  awak- 
ened ;  the  time  and  place  served  to  stimulate  it.  He 
resolved  to  watch  this  groper  after  secret  and  forgot- 
ten lore,  and  to  trace  him  to  his  habitation.  There 
was  something  like  adventure  in  the  thing,  that 
charmed  his  romantic  disposition.  He  followed  the 
stranger,  therefore,  at  a  little  distance;  at  Gi-st  cau- 
tiously, but  he  soon  observed  him  to  be  so  wrapped 
in  his  own  thoughts,  as  to  take  little  heed  of  external 
objects. 

They  pa.ssed  along  by  Uie  skirts  of  the  monntain, 
and  then  by  the  shady  banks  of  the  Darro.  They  pur- 
sued tlieir  way,  forsomedistance  from  Granada,  along 
a  lonely  road  that  led  among  tlie  hills.  The  gloom 
of  evening  was  gathering,  and  it  was  quite  dark  when 
the  stranger  stopped  at  the  portal  of  a  solitary  man- 
sion. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  mere  wmg,  or  mined  fragment, 
of  what  had  once  been  a  pile  of  some  consequence. 
The  walls  were  of  great  thickness ;  the  windows  nar- 
row, and  generally  secured  by  iron  bars.  The  door 
was  of  planks,  studded  with  iron  spikes,  and  had  been 
of  great  strength,  though  at  present  it  was  much  de- 
cayed. At  one  end  of  the  mansion  was  a  ruinous 
tower,  ui  the  Moorish  style  of  ai-cbitecture.  The 
edifice  had  probably  been  a  country  retreat,  or  castle 
of  pleasure,  during  the  occupation  of  Granada  by  the 
Moors,  and  rendered  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
any  casual  assault  in  those  warlike  limes. 

The  old  man  knocked  at  the  portal.  A  light  ap- 
peared at  a  small  window  just  above  it,  and  a  female 
head  looked  out :  it  might  have  served  as  a  model  for 
one  of  Raphael's  sainU.  The  hair  was  beautifully 
braided,  and  gathered  in  a  silken  net;  and  the  com- 
plexion, as  well  as  could  be  judged  from  the  light, 
wis  that  soft,  rich  brunette,  so  becoming  in  soutliem 
beauty. 

"It  is  I,  my  child,"  said  the  old  roan.  The  fece 
instantly  disappeared,  and  soon  after  a  wicket-door  in 


the  large  portal  opened.  Antonio,  who  had  ventur- 
ed near  to  the  building,  caught  a  transient  sight  of  a 
delicate  female  form.  A  pair  of  fine  black  eyes  dart- 
ed a  look  of  surprise  at  seeing  a  stranger  hovering 
near,  and  the  door  was  precipitately  closed. 

There  was  somethmg  in  this  sudden  gleam  of 
beauty  that  wonderfully  struck  the  imagination  of  the 
student.  It  was  like  a  brilliant  flashing  from  its  dark 
casket.  He  sauntered  about,  regarding  the  gloomy 
pile  with  increasing  interest.  A  few  simple,  wild 
notes,  from  among  some  rocks  and  trees  at  a  little 
distance,  attracted  his  attention.  He  found  there  a 
group  of  Gitanas,  a  vagabond  gipsy  race,  wliich  at 
that  time  abounded  in  Spain,  and  lived  in  hovels  and 
caves  of  the  hills  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Granada. 
Some  were  busy  about  a  fire,  and  others  were  listen- 
ing to  the  uncouth  music  which  one  of  their  compa- 
nions, seated  on  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  was  making  with 
a  split  reed. 

Antonio  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  information 
of  them  concerning  the  old  building  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  one  who  appeared  to  be  their  spokesman 
was  a  gaunt  fellow,  with  a  sublle  gait,  a  whispering 
voice,  and  a  sinister  roll  of  the  eye.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  on  the  student's  inquiries,  and  said  that 
all  was  not  right  in  that  building.  An  old  man  in- 
halnted  it,  whom  nobody  knew,  and  whose  family 
appeared  to  be  only  a  daughter  and  a  female  servant! 
He  and  his  companions,  he  added,  lived  up  among  the 
neigliboaring  hills;  and  as  tliey  bad  been  about  at 
night,  they  had  often  seen  strange  lights,  and  heard 
strange  sounds  from  the  tower.  Some  of  the  country 
people,  who  worked  in  the  vineyards  among  the  hills, 
believed  the  old  man  to  be  one  that  dealt  in  the  black 
art,  and  were  not  over-fond  of  passing  near  the  tower 
at  night;  "  but  for  our  parts,"  said  the  Gilano,  "we 
are  not  a  people  that  trouble  ourselves  much  with 
fears  of  that  kind." 

The  student  endeavoured  to  gain  more  precise  in- 
formation, but  they  had  none  to  furnish  him.  They 
began  to  be  solicitous  for  a  compensation  for  what  they 
had  already  imparted;  and  recollecting  tlie  loneliness 
of  the  place,  and  the  vagabond  character  of  his  com- 
panions, he  was  glad  to  give  them  a  gratuity,  and  to 
hasten  homewards. 

He  satdown  to  hisstudies,  but  his  bram  was  too  full 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard ;  his  eye  was  upon  the 
page,  but  his  fancy  still  returned  lo  the  tower,  and  he 
was  continually  picturing  the  little  window,  with  the 
beautiful  head  peeping  out ;  or  the  door  half  open,  and 
tlie  nymph-like  form  withui.  He  retired  to  bed,  but 
the  same  objects  haunted  his  dreams.  He  was  young 
and  susceptible ;  and  the  excited  state  of  his  feelings, 
from  wandering  among  the  abodes  of  departed  grace 
and  gallantry,  had  predisposed  him  for  a  sudden  im- 
pression from  female  beauty. 

The  next  mommg  he  strolled  again  in  the  direction 
of  the  tower.  It  was  still  more  forlorn  by  the  broad 
glare  of  day  than  in  the  gloom  of  evening.  The  walls 
were  crumbling,  and  weeds  and  moss  were  growing 
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in  every  crevice.  It  had  the  look  of  a  prison  rather 
than  a  dwelling-house.  In  one  angle,  however,  he 
remarlced  a  window  wtiich  seemed  an  exception  to 
the  sarronnding  squalidness.  Tliere  was  a  curtain 
drawn  within  it,  and  flowers  standing  on  the  window- 
stone.  Wliilst  he  was  looking  at  it,  the  curtain  was 
partially  withdrawn,  and  a  delicate  white  arm,  of  the 
most  beautiful  roundness,  was  put  forth  to  water  the 
flowers. 

The  student  made  a  noise  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  fair  florist.  He  succeeded.  The  curtain  was 
farther  drawn,  and  he  had  a  glance  of  the  same  lovely 
face  he  had  seen  the  evening  before :  it  was  but  a  mere 
0ance;  the  curtain  again  fell,  and  the  casement  clos- 
ed. All  this  was  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
a  romantic  youth.  Had  he  seen  the  unknown  under 
other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  been  struck  with  her  beauty ;  but  this  appearance 
of  being  shut  up  and  kept  apart  gave  her  the  value  of 
a  treasured  gem.  He  passed  and  repassed  before  the 
house  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  saw 
nothing  more.  He  was  there  again  in  the  evening. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  house  was  dreary.  The  nar- 
row windows  emitted  no  rays  of  cheerful  light,  to  in- 
dicate that  there  was  social  life  within.  Antonio 
listened  at  the  portal,  but  no  sound  of  voices  reached 
bis  ear.  Just  then  he  heard  the  clapping  to  of  a  di- 
stant door,  and  fearing  to  be  detected  in  the  unworthy 
act  of  eaves-dropping,  he  precipitately  drew  off  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
a  rained  archway. 

He  now  remarked  a  light  from  a  window  in  the 
lower.  It  was  fitful  and  changeable;  commonly 
feeble  and  yellowish,  as  if  from  a  lamp;  with  an  oc- 
casional glare  of  some  vivid  metallic  colour  followed 
by  a  dusky  glow.  A  column  of  dense  smoke  would 
now  and  then  rise  in  the  air,  and  hang  like  a  canopy 
over  the  tower.  There  was  altogetlier  such  a  lone- 
liness and  seeming  mystery  about  the  building  and  its 
inhabitants,  that  Antonio  was  half  inclined  to  indulge 
the  ooanlry  people's  notions,  and  to  fancy  it  the  den 
of  some  powerful  sorcerer,  and  the  fiair  damsel  he 
bad  seen  to  be  some  spell  bound  beauty. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed,  a  light  appeared  in 
the  window  where  he  had  seen  the  beautiful  arm. 
The  curtain  was  down,  but  it  was  so  thin  that  he 
eoold  perceive  the  shadow  of  some  one  passing  and 
repassing  between  it  and  the  light.  He  fancied  that 
be  could  distinguish  that  the  form  was  delicate;  and 
from  the  alacrity  of  its  movements,  it  was  evidently 
yoothful.  He  had  not  a  doubt  but  this  was  the  bed- 
dunnber  of  his  beautiful  unknown. 

Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  guitar,  and  a  fe- 
mde  voice  singing.  He  drew  near  cautiously,  and 
liMened.  It  was  a  plaintive  Moorish  ballad,  and  he , 
recognised  in  it  the  lamentations  of  one  of  the  Aben- 
eerrages  on  leaving  the  walls  of  lovely  Granada.  It 
vaa  full  of  passion  and  tenderness.  It  spoke  of  the 
Mights  of  early  life ;  the  hours  of  love  it  bad  enjoyed 
OB  the  banks  of  the  Darro,  and  among  the  blissful 


abodes  of  the  Alhambra.  It  bewailed  the  fallen  ho- 
nours of  the  Abencerrages,  and  imprecated  vengeance 
on  their  oppressors.  Antonio  was  affected  by  the 
music.  It  singularly  coincided  with  the  place.  It  was 
like  the  voice  of  past  times  echoed  in  the  present,  and 
breathing  among  the  monuments  of  its  departed 
glories. 

The  voice  ceased;  after  a  time  the  light  disappeared, 
and  all  was  still.  "Shesleeps!"  saidAnlonio,  fondly. 
He  lingered  about  the  building  with  the  devotion  with 
which  a  lover  lingers  about  the  bower  of  sleeping 
beauty.  The  rising  moon  threw  its  silver  beams  on 
the  grey  walls,  and  gUttered  on  the  casement.  The 
late  gloomy  landscape  gradually  became  flooded  with 
its  radiance.  Fmding,  therefore,  that  he  could  no 
longer  move  about  in  obscurity,  and  fearful  that  his 
loiterings  might  be  observed,  he  reluctantly  retired. 

The  curiosity  which  had  at  first  drawn  the  young 
man  to  the  tower  was  now  seconded  by  feelings  of  a 
more  romantic  kind.  His  studies  were  almost  entirely 
abandoned.  He  maintained  a  kind  of  blockade  of  the 
old  mansion;  he  would  take  a  book  with  him,  and 
pass  a  great  part  of  the  day  under  the  trees  in  its  vici- 
nity; keeping  a  vigilant  eye  upon  it,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  what  were  the  walks  of  his  mysterious 
charmer.  He  found,  however,  that  she  never  went 
out  except  to  mass,  when  she  was  accompanied  by  her 
father.  He  waited  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
offered  her  the  holy  water,  in  the  hopes  of  touching 
her  hand ;  a  little  office  of  gallantry  common  in  catho- 
lic countries.  She,  however,  modestly  declined, 
without  raising  her  eyes  to  see  who  made  the  offer, 
and  always  took  it  herself  firom  the  font.  She  was 
attentive  in  her  devotion;  her  eyes  were  never  taken 
from  the  altar  or  the  priest;  and,  on  returning  home, 
her  countenance  wasahnost  entirely  concealed  by  her 
mantilla. 

Antonio  had  now  carried  on  the  pursuit  for  several 
days,  and  was  hourly  getting  more  and  more  interest- 
ed in  the  chase,  but  never  a  step  nearer  to  the  game. 
His  lurkings  about  the  house  had  probably  been  no- 
ticed, fbr  lie  no  longer  saw  the  fair  &ce  at  the  window, 
nor  the  white  arm  put  forth  to  water  the  flowers. 
His  only  consolation  was  to  repair  nighUy  to  his  post 
of  observation  and  listen  to  her  warbling,  and  if  by 
chance  he  could  catch  a  sight  of  her  shadow,  passing 
and  repassing  before  the  window,  he  thought  liim- 
self  most  fortunate. 

As  he  was  indulging  in  one  of  these  evenmg  vi- 
gils, which  were  complete  revels  of  the  imagination, 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  made  him  withdraw 
into  the  deep  shadow  of  the  ruined  anyway,  opposite 
to  the  tower.  A  cavalier  approached,  wrapped  in  a 
lai^  Spanish  cloak.  He  paused  under  the  window 
of  the  tower,  and  after  a  little  while  began  a  sere- 
nade, accompanied  by  his  guitar,  in  tiie  usual  style  of 
Spanish  gallantry.  His  voice  was  rich  and  manly; 
he  touched  tiie  instrument  with  skill,  and  sang  with 
amorous  and  impassioned  eloquence.  Tlie  plume  of 
his  hat  was  budded  by  jewels  that  sparkled  in  tiie 
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moon-beams;  and,  as  be  played  on  the  guitar,  bis 
cloalc  falling  off  from  one  shoulder,  showed  him  to  be 
richly  dressed.  It  was  evident  that  be  was  a  person 
of  rank. 

The  idea  now  flashed  across  Antonio's  mind,  that 
the  affections  of  his  unknown  beauty  might  be  engag- 
ed. She  was  young,  and  doubtless  susceptible;  and 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Spanish  females  to  be  deaf 
and  insensible  to  music  and  admiration.  The  surmise 
brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  dreariness.  There  was 
a  pleasant  dream  of  several  days  suddenly  dispelled. 
He  had  never  before  experienced  any  thing  of  the 
tender  passion;  and,  as  its  morning  dreams  are  al- 
ways delightful,  he  would  fiun  have  continued  in  the 
delusion. 

"  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  her  attachments  ? " 
thought  he,  "  I  have  no  claim  on  her  heart,  nor  even 
on  her  acquaintance.  How  do  I  know  that  she  is 
worthy  of  affection  ?  Or  if  she  is,  must  not  so  gallant 
a  lover  as  this,  with  his  jewels,  bis  rank,  and  his  de- 
testablemusic,  have  completely  captivated  her  ?  What 
idle  humour  is  this  that  I  have  fallen  into  ?  I  must 
again  to  my  lx>oks.  Study,  study  will  soon  chase 
away  all  these  idle  fancies." 

The  more  he  thought,  however,  tlie  more  he  be- 
came entangled  in  the  spell  which  his  lively  imagina- 
tion had  woven  round  him;  and  now  that  a  rival  had 
appeared,  in  addition  to  the  other  obstacles  that  en- 
vironed this  enchanted  beauty,  she  appeared  ten  times 
more  lovely  and  desirable.  It  was  some  slight  con- 
solation to  him  to  perceive  that  the  gallantry  of  the 
unknown  met  with  no  apparent  return  from  the 
tower.  The  light  of  the  window  was  extinguished. 
The  curtain  remained  undrawn,  and  none  of  the  cus- 
tomary signals  were  given  to  intimate  that  the  sere- 
nade was  accepted. 

The  cavalier  lingered  for  some  time  about  the  place, 
and  sang  several  other  tender  airs  with  a  taste  and 
feeluig  that  made  Antonio's  heartache;  at  length  he 
slowly  retired.  The  student  remained  with  folded 
arms,  leaning  against  the  ruined  arch,  endeavouring 
to  sonmion  up  resolution  enough  to  depart ;  but  there 
was  a  romantic  fascination  that  still  enchained  him  to 
the  place.  "  It  is  the  last  time,"  said  he,  willing  to 
compromise  between  his  feelings  and  his  judgment, 
"  it  is  the  last  time ;  then  let  me  enjoy  the  dream  a 
few  moments  longer." 

As  his  eye  ranged  abont  the  old  building  to  take  a 
fiirewell  look,  he  observed  the  strange  light  in  the 
tower,  which  he  had  noticed  on  a  former  occasion. 
It  kept  l)eaming  up  and  declining  as  before.  A  pillar 
of  smoke  rose  in  the  air,  and  hung  in  sable  volumes. 
It  was  evident  the  old  man  was  busied  in  some  of 
those  operations  that  had  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  a  sorcerer  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

Suddenly  an  intense  and  brilliant  glare  shone 
through  the  casement,  followed  by  a  loud  report,  and 
then  a  fierce  and  ruddy  glow.  A  figure  appeared  at 
the  window,  uttering  cries  of  agony  or  alarm,  hut 
immediately  disappeared ;  and  a  body  of  smoke  and  i 


flame  whirled  out  of  the  narrow  aperture.  Antonio 
rushed  to  the  portal,  and  knocked  at  it  with  violence. 
He  was  only  answered  by  loud  shrieks,  and  toumd 
thatthe  females  werealready  in  helpless  consternation. 
With  an  exertion  of  desperate  fslrenglh  he  forced  lias 
wicket  from  its  hinges,  and  rushed  into  the  house. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small  vaulted  hall,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  which  entered  at  the  door,  he 
saw  a  staircase  to  the  left.  He  hurried  up  it  to  a  nar- 
row corridor,  through  which  was  rolling  a  volume  of 
smoke.  He  found  liere  the  two  females  in  a  frantic 
state  of  alarm;  one  of  them  clasped  her  hands,  and 
implored  him  to  save  her  father. 

The  corridor  terminated  in  a  spiral  flight  of  steps, 
leading  up  to  the  tower.  He  sprang  up  it  to  a  small 
door,  through  the  chinks  of  which  came  a  glow  of 
light,  and  smoke  was  spuming  out.  He  burst  it  opea, 
and  found  himself  in  an  antique  vaulted  chamber, 
furnii^ed  with  a  furnace,  and  various  chemical  appa- 
ratus. A  shattered  retort  lay  on  the  stone  floor ;  a 
quantity  of  combustibles,  nearly  consumed,  with  va- 
rious half-burnt  books  and  papers,  were  sending  op 
an  expiring  flame,  and  filling  the  chamber  with  sti- 
fling smoke.  Just  within  the  threshold  lay  the  re- 
puted conjuror.  He  was  bleeding,  his  clothes  were 
scorched,  and  he  appeared  lifeless.  Antonio  caught 
him  up,  and  bore  him  down  the  stairs  to  a  chamber 
in  whidt  there  was  a  light,  and  laid  bim  on  a  bed. 
The  female  domestic  was  dispatched  for  such  ap- 
pliances as  the  house  afforded;  but  the  daughter 
threw  herself  frantically  beside  her  parent,  and  coold 
not  be  reasoned  out  of  her  alarm.  Her  dress  was  all 
in  disorder;  her  dishevelled  hair  hung  in  rich  confa- 
sion  about  her  neck  and  bosom,  and  never  was  there 
beheld  a  lovelier  picture  of  terror  and  affliction. 

The  skilful  assiduities  of  the  scholar  soon  produced 
signs  of  returning  animation  in  his  patient.  The  old 
man's  wounds,  though  severe,  were  not  dangerous. 
They  had  evidentiy  been  produced  by  the  bursting  of 
(he  retort;  in  his  bewilderment  he  had  been  envelop- 
ed in  the  stifling  metallic  vapours,  which  had  over- 
powered bis  feeble  frame,  and  had  not  Antonio  arriv- 
ed to  his  assistance,  it  is  possible  he  might  never  have 
recovered. 

By  slow  degrees  he  came  to  his  senses.  He  looked 
about  with  a  bewildered  air  at  the  chamber,  the  agi- 
tated group  around,  and  the  student  who  was  lean- 
ing over  him. 

"Where  am  I?"  said  he,  wildly. 

At  the  sound  of  liis  voice  his  daughter  uttered  a 
faint  exclamation  of  delight.  "  My  poor  Inez ! "  said 
he,  embracing  her ;  then  patting  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  taking  it  away  stained  with  blood,  he  seemed 
suddenly  to  recollect  hinuelf,  and  to  be  overcome 
with  emotion. 

"  Ay ! "  cried  he,  "  all  is  over  with  me !  all  gone ! 
all  vanished !  gone  in  a  moment!  Uie  labour  of  a  life- 
time lost!" 

His  daughter  attempted  to  soothe  him,  but  he  be- 
came sligfatiy  delirious,  and  raved  incoherenUy  about 
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malignant  demons,  and  about  the  habitation  of  the 
green  lion  bebg  destroyed.  His  wounds  being  dress- 
ed, and  sacb  other  remedies  administered  as  his  si- 
loation  required,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  quiet.  An- 
tonio now  turned  his  altenlion  to  the  daughter,  whose 
safferings  had  been  little  inferior  to  tliose  of  her  fa- 
ther. Having  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  tran- 
quillizing her  fears,  be  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  retire,  and  seek  the  repose  so  necessary  to  her 
frame,  proffering  to  remain  by  her  father  until  morn- 
ing. "  I  am  a  stranger,"  said  he,  "  it  is  true,  and 
my  offer  may  appear  intrusive;  but  I  see  you  are 
lonely  and  helpless,  and  I  cannot  help  venturing  over 
the  limits  of  mere  ceremony.  Should  you  feel  any 
scruple  or  doubt,  however,  say  but  a  word,  and  I 
will  instantly  retire." 

There  was  a  frankness,  a  kindness,  and  a  modesty 
mingled  in  Antonio's  deportment  tliat  inspired  instant 
confidence ;  and  his  simple  scholar's  garb  was  a  re- 
commendation in  the  house  of  poverty.  The  females 
consented  to  resign  the  sufferer  to  his  care,  as  they 
would  be  the  better  able  to  attend  to  him  on  the 
morrow.  On  retiring,  the  old  domestic  was  profuse 
in  her  benedictions;  the  daughter  only  looked  her 
thanks ;  but  as  they  shone  tlirough  the  tears  that  filled 
ber  fine  black  eyes,  the  student  thought  them  a  thou- 
sand times  the  most  eloquent. 

Here,  then,  he  was,  by  a  singular  turn  of  chance, 
completely  housed  within  this  mysterious  mansion. 
When  left  to  himself,  and  the  bustle  of  the  scene  was 
aver,  his  heart  throbbed  as  he  looked  round  the 
diamber  in  which  be  was  sitting.  It  was  the  daugh- 
tet's  room,  the  promised  land  towards  which  he  had 
cast  so  many  a  longing  gaze.  The  furniture  was  old, 
and  had  probably  belonged  to  the  building  in  its  pro- 
qieroos  days;  but  every  thing  was  arrapged  with  pro- 
|Miety.  The  flowers  that  he  had  seen  her  attend 
stood  in  the  window ;  a  guitar  leaned  against  the  table, 
oo  which  stood  a  crucifix,  and  before  it  lay  a  missal 
and  a  rosary.  There  reigned  an  air  of  purity  and 
serenity  about  this  little  nestling  place  of  innocence; 
it  vras  the  emblem  of  a  chaste  and  quiet  mind.  Some 
few  articles  of  female  dress  lay  on  the  chairs;  and 
there  was  the  very  bed  on  which  she  bad  slept;  the 
|dlow  on  which  her  soft  cheek  had  reclined !  The 
poor  scholar  was  treading  enchanted  ground;  for 
vhat  foiry  land  has  more  of  magic  in  it  than  the  bed- 
cfaamber  of  innocence  and  beauty? 

From  various  expressions  of  the  old  man  in  his  rav- 
ing, and  from  what  he  had  noticed  on  a  subsequent 
Tisit  la  the  tower,  to  see  that  the  fire  was  extinguish- 
ed, Antonio  had  gathered  that  his  patient  was  an  al- 
cfaymist.  The  philosopher's  stone  was  an  object 
eagerly  sought  after  by  visionaries  in  those  days ;  but 
ra  consequence  of  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the 
times,  and  the  frequent  persecutions  of  its  votaries, 
tfaey  were  apt  to  pursue  tlieir  experiments  in  secret ; 
in  lonely  houses,  in  caverns  and  ruins,  or  in  tlie  pri- 
vacy of  cloistered  cells. 
In  the  coarse  of  the  night  the  old  man  had  several 


fits  of  restlessness  and  delirium;  he  would  call  out 
upon  Theophrastus,  and  Geber,  and  Alberlns  Mag- 
nus, and  other  sages  of  his  art ;  and  anon  would  mur- 
murabout  fermentation  and  projection,  until,  towards 
daylight,  he  once  more  sunk  into  a  salutary  sleep. 
When  the  morning  sun  darted  his  rays  into  the  case- 
ment, the  fair  Inez,  attended  by  the  female  domestic, 
came  blushing  into  the  chamber.  The  student  now 
took  his  leave,  having  himself  need  of  repose,  but  ob- 
tained ready  permission  to  return  and  inquire  after 
the  sufferer. 

When  he  called  again,  he  found  the  alchymist 
languid  and  in  pain,  but  apparently  suffering  more  in 
mind  than  in  body.  His  delirium  had  left  him,  and 
he  had  been  informed  of  the  particulars  of  his  deli- 
verance, and  of  the  subsequent  attenti(«s  of  the  sdio- 
lar.  He  could  do  little  more  than  look  his  thanks, 
but  Antonio  did  not  require  them;  his  own  heart  re- 
paid him  for  all  that  he  had  done,  and  he  almost  re- 
joiced in  the  disaster  that  had  gained  him  an  entrance 
into  this  mysterious  habitation.  The  alchymist  was 
so  helpless  as  to  need  much  assistance;  Antonio  re- 
mained with  him,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  He  repeated  his  visit  the  nest  day,  and  the  next. 
Every  day  his  company  seemed  more  pleasing  to  the 
invalid ;  and  every  day  he  felt  his  interest  in  the  lat- 
ter increasing.  Perltaps  the  presence  of  the  daughter 
might  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  solicitude. 

He  had  frequent  and  long  conversations  with  the 
alchymist.  He  found  him,  as  men  of  his  pursuits 
wereapttobe,  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  simplici- 
ty; of  cuHqus  and  extensive  reading  on  points  of  little 
utility,  with  great  inattention  to  the  every-day  oc- 
currences of  life,  and  profound  ignorance  of  the  world. 
He  was  deeply  versed  in  singular  and  obscm-e  branch- 
es of  knowledge,  and  much  given  to  visionary  spe- 
culations. Antonio,  whose  mind  was  of  a  romantic 
cast,  had  himself  given  some  atlentioH  to  the  occult 
sciences,  and  he  entered  upon  those  themes  with  an 
ardour  that  delighted  the  jjiilosopher.  Their  conver- 
sations frequently  turned  upon  astrology,  divination, 
and  the  great  secret.  The  old  man  would  forget  his 
aches  and  wounds,  rise  up  like  a  spectre  in  his  bed, 
and  kindle  into  eloquence  on  his  favourite  topics. 
When  gently  admonished  of  his  situation,  it  would 
but  prompt  him  to  another  sally  of  (bought, 

"  Alas,  my  son ! "  he  would  say, "  is  not  this  very 
decrepitude  and  sufTeringanotherproof  of  the  import- 
ance of  those  seorels  with  which  we  are  surrounded  ? 
Why  are  we  trammelled  by  disease,  withered  by  old 
age,  and  our  spirits  quenched,  as  it  were,  within  us, 
but  because  we  have  lost  those  secrets  of  life  and 
youth  which  were  known  to  our  parents  before  their 
fall  ?  To  regain  these  have  philosophers  been  ever 
since  aspiring ;  but  just  as  they  are  on  the  point  of 
securing  the  precious  secrets  for  ever,  tlie  brief  (leriod 
of  life  is  at  an  end;  Ihey  die,  and  with  them  all  their 
wisdom  and  experience.  '  ^fothing, '  as  De  Nuysment 
observes,  'nothing  is  wanting  for  man's  perfection 
but  a  longer  life,  less  crossed  with  sorrows  and  ma- 
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ladies,  to  the  attaining  of  tlie  fiill  and  perfect  Icnow- 
iedge  of  tilings. ' " 

At  lengili  Antonio  so  far  gained  on  the  Iieart  of  liis 
patient,  as  to  draw  from  liim  ttie  outlines  of  liis  story. 

Felix  de  Vasquez,  tlie  alcliymist,  was  a  native  of 
Castile,  and  of  an  ancient  and  lionourable  line.  Early 
in  life  he  had  married  a  beautifiil  female,  a  descend- 
ant from  one  of  the  Moorish  families.  Tlie  marriage 
displeased  his  father,  who  considered  the  pure  Spa- 
nish blood  contaminated  by  this  foreign  mixture.  It 
is  true,  the  lady  traced  her  descent  from  one  of  the 
Abencerrages,  the  most  gallant  of  Moorish  cavaliers, 
who  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith  on  being  exil- 
ed from  the  walls  of  Granada.  The]  injured  pride  of 
the  father,  however,  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He 
never  saw  his  son  afterwards ;  and  on  dying  left  him 
but  a  scanty  portion  of  his  estate ;  bequeathing  the 
residue,  in  the  piety  and  bitterness  of  his  heart,  to  tbe 
erection  of  convents,  and  tlie  performance  of  masses 
for  souls  in  purgatory.  Don  Felix  resided  for  a  long 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  YaUadolid,  in  a  state  of 
embarrassment  and  obscurity.  He  devoted  himself 
to  intense  study,  having,  while  at  the  nniversity  of  Sa- 
lamanca, imbibed  a  taste  for  the  secret  sciences.  He 
was  enthusiastic  and  speculative;  he  went  on  from 
one  branch  of  knowledge  to  another,  until  he  became 
zealous  in  the  search  after  the  grand  Arcanum. 

He  had  at  first  engs^  in  the  pursuit  with  the 
hopes  of  raising  himself  from  his  present  obscurity, 
and  resuming  the  rank  and  dignity  to  which  his  birth 
entitled  him;  but,  as  usual,  it  ended  in  absorbing 
every  thought,  and  becoming  the  business  of  his  exist- 
ence. He  was  at  length  aroused  from  thb  mental 
abstraction  by  the  calamities  of  his  household.  A 
malignant  fever  swept  offhiswifeandallhis  children, 
excepting  an  infant  daughter.  These  losses  for  a  time 
overwhelmed  and  stupefied  him.  His  home  had  in  a 
manner  died  away  from  around  him,  and  he  felt  lone- 
ly and  forlorn.  When  his  spirit  revived  within  him, 
he  determined  to  abandon  the  scene  of  his  humiliation 
and  disaster ;  to  bear  away  the  child  that  was  still  left 
him,  beyond  the  scene  of  contagion,  and  never  to  re- 
turn to  Castile  until  he  should  be  enabled  to  reclaim 
the  honours  of  hb  line. 

He  had  ever  since  been  wandering  and  unsettled  in 
hb  abode.  Sometimes  the  resident  of  populous  cities, 
at  other  times  of  absolute  solitudes.  He  had  search- 
ed libraries,  meditated  on  inscriptions,  vbited  adepts 
of  different  countries,  and  sought  to  gather  and  con- 
centrate the  rays  which  had  been  thrown  by  various 
minds  upon  the  secrets  of  alchymy.  He  had  at  one 
time  travelled  quite  to  Padua  to  search  for  the  manu- 
scripts of  Pietro  d'Abano,  and  to  inspect  an  urn  which 
had  been  dug  up  near  Este,  suppwed  to  have  been 
buried  by  Maximus  Olybius,  and  to  have  contained  the 
grand  elixir '. 

•  This  nm  vias  fouDd  in  1333.  It  contained  a  leaer  one,  in 
wliich  was  a  Ixirnins  lamp  Ixtwixt  two  small  vials,  the  one  ot 
goW.  the  other  ot  sUver,  both  of  them  full  of  a  Tery  clear  iiqaor. 
On  the  largest  was  an  inscription,  stating  that  Maximus  Olybtos 


While  at  Padua  he  bad  met  with  an  adept  versed 
in  Arabian  lore,  who  talked  of  the  invaluable  mann- 
scripts  that  must  remain  in  the  Spanbh  libraries,  pre- 
served from  the  spoils  of  the  Moorish  academies  and 
universities ;  of  the  probability  of  meeting  with  pre- 
cious unpublished  writings  of  Geber,  and  Alfarabios, 
and  Avicenna,  the  great  physicians  of  the  Arabian 
schools,  who,  it  b  well  known,  had  treated  much  of 
Alchymy;  but  above  all,  be  spoke  of  the  Arabian 
tablets  of  lead,  which  had  recently  been  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Granada,  and  which,  it  was 
confidently  believed  among  adepts,  contained  the  lost 
secrets  of  the  art. 

The  mdcGatigable  alchymbt  once  more  bent  hb 
steps  for  Spain,  full  of  renovated  hope.  He  bad  made 
hb  way  to  Granada :  he  had  wearied  himself  in  the 
study  of  Arabic,  in  decyphering  inscriptions,  in  rum- 
maging libraries,  and  exploring  every  possible  trace 
left  by  the  Arabian  sages. 

In  all  his  wanderings  he  had  been  accompanied  by 
Inez ;  through  the  rough  and  the  smooth,  tbe  pleasant 
and  the  adverse ;  never  complaining,  but  rather  seek- 
ing to  soothe  hb  cares  by  her  innocent  and  playful 
caresses.  Her  instruction  had  been  Uie  employment 
and  the  delight  of  hb  hours  of  relaxation.  She  had 
grown  up  while  they  were  wandering,  and  had  scarce- 
ly ever  known  any  home  but  by  bis  side.  He  was 
family,  friends,  home,  every  thing  to  her.  He  had 
earned  her  in  his  arms  when  they  first  began  their 
wayfaring ;  had  nestled  her,  as  an  eagle  does  its  yoimg, 
among  the  rocky  heights  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  she 
had  sported  about  him  in  childhood  in  the  solitudes 
oftheBaluecas;  bad  followed  him,  as  a  lamb  does 
the  shepherd,  over  the  rugged  Pyrenees,  and  into  the 
fair  plains  of  Langnedoc ;  and  now  she  was  grown 
np  to  support  hb  feeble  steps  among  the  mined 
abodes  of  her  maternal  ancestors. 

Hb  property  had  gradually  wasted  away  in  the 
course  of  hb  travels  and  hb  experunents.  Still  hope, 
the  constant  attendant  of  the  alchymbt,  had  led  him 
on ;  ever  on  the  pouit  of  reaping  the  reward  of  his 
labours,  and  ever  disappointed.  With  the  credulity 
that  often  attended  his  art,  he  attributed  many  of  hb 
disappointments  to  the  machinations  of  the  malignant 
spirits  that  beset  the  path  of  the  alchymbt,  and  tor- 
ment him  in  his  solitary  labours.  "  It  b  tlieir  con- 
stant endeavour, "  he  observed, "  to  close  up  every 
avenue  to  tliose  sublime  truths,  which  would  enable 
man  to  rise  above  the  abject  state  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  and  to  return  to  hb  original  perfection. "  To 
the  evil  offices  of  these  demons  he  attributed  hb  late 
disaster.    He  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  the  glo- 

sbut  np  in  this  small  vessel  elements  which  he  had  prepared  wiUi 
great  toiU  There  were  many  disquisitions  among  the  learned  oa 
the  subject.  It  was  the  most  received  opinion,  Uiat  this  Uaiimus 
Olybius  was  an  inhabitant  ot  Padua,  that  he  bad  discovered  the 
great  secret,  and  that  these  Tcssels  contained  liquor,  one  to  trans- 
mute metals  to  gold,  the  other  to  silver.  The  iieasants  who  found 
the  urn,  imagining  this  precious  liquor  to  be  common  water,  tgUt 
every  drop,  so  that  the  art  of  transmuting  metals  remains  as  much 
a  secret  as  ever. 
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nous  discovery;  never  were  the  indications  more 
completely  auspicious ;  all  was  going  on  prosperously, 
when,  at  the  critical  moment  which  should  have 
crowned  his  labours  with  success,  and  have  placed 
him  at  the  very  summit  of  human  power  and  felicity, 
the  bursting  of  a  retort  had  reduced  his  laboratory 
and  hunself  to  ruins. 

"  I  must  now, "  said  he, "  give  up  at  the  very 
threshold  of  success.  My  books  and  papers  are  burnt; 
my  apparatus  is  broken.  I  am  loo  old  to  bear  up 
against  these  evils.  The  ardour  that  once  inspired 
me  is  gone ;  my  poor  frame  is  exhausted  by  study 
and  watchfulness,  and  this  last  misfortune  has  hur- 
ried me  towards  the  grave."  He  concluded  in  a 
tone  of  deep  dejection.  Antonio  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort and  reassure  him ;  but  the  poor  alchymist  had 
for  (Mice  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  the  worldly 
Sis  (hat  were  gathering  around  him,  and  had  sunk 
into  despondency.  After  a  pause,  and  some  thought- 
fiilness  and  perplexity  of  brow,  Antonio  ventured  to 
make  a  proposal. 

"  I  have  long,"  said  he,  "  been  filled  with  a  love 
for  the  secret  sciences,  but  have  felt  too  ignorant  and 
diflident  to  give  myself  op  to  them.  Yon  have  ac- 
quired experience ;  you  have  amassed  the  knowledge 
of  a  lifetime ;  it  were  a  pity  it  should  be  thrown  away. 
Yon  say  you  are  too  old  to  renew  the  toils  of  the  la- 
boratory, suffer  me  to  undertake  them.  Add  your 
knowledge  to  my  youth  and  activity,  and  what  shall 
we  not  accomplish  ?  As  a  probationary  fee,  and  a 
I  fund  on  which  to  proceed,  I  will  bring  into  the  com- 
I  mon  stock  a  sum  of  gold,  the  residue  of  a  legacy, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  complete  my  education.  A 
poor  scholar  cannot  boast  much ;  but  I  trust  we  shall 
mon  put  ourselves  beyond  the  reach  of  want;  and  if 
we  sboald  fail,  why,  I  must  depend,  like  other  scho- 
lars, upon  my  brains  to  carry  me  through  the  world." 
The  phUosopher's  spirits,  however,  were  more  de- 
pressed than  the  student  had  imagined.  This  last 
shock,  following  in  the  rear  of  so  many  disappoint- 
ments, bad  almost  destroyed  the  reaction  of  his  mind. 
The  fire  of  an  enthusiast,  however,  is  never  so  low, 
bat  that  it  may  be  blown  again  into  a  flame.  By  de- 
grees the  old  man  was  cheered  and  reanimated  by 
the  buoyancy  and  ardour  of  his  sanguine  companion. 
He  at  length  agreed  to  accept  of  the  services  of  the 
student,  and  once  more  to  renew  his  experiments. 
He  objected,  however,  to  using  the  student's  gold, 
Dotwi  thsta  nding  that  his  own  was  nearly  exhausted;  but 
this  objection  was  soon  overcome ;  the  student  insist- 
ed on  making  it  a  common  slock  and  common  cause ; 
— and  then  how  absurd  was  any  delicacy  about  such 
a  trifle,  with  men  who  looked  forward  to  discovering 
the  philosopher's  stone ! 
While,  therefore,  the  alchymist  was  slowly  recover- 
I  ktg,  the  student  busied  himself  in  getting  the  labora- 
i  tory  once  more  in  order.  It  was  strewed  with  the 
wrecics  of  retorts  and  alembics,  with  old  crucibles, 
boxes  and  pliials  of  powders  and  tinctures,  and  half- 
bomt  books  and  manuscripts. 


As  soon  as  the  old  man  was  sufficiently  recovered, 
the  studies  and  experiments  were  renewed.  The 
student  became  a  privileged  and  frequent  visitor,  and 
was  indefatigable  in  his  toils  in  the  laboratory.  The 
philosopher  daily  derived  new  zeal  and  spirits  from 
the  animation  of  his  disciple.  He  was  now  enabled 
to  prosecute  the  enterprize  wiUi  continued  exertion, 
having  so  active  a  coadjutor  to  divide  the  toil.  While 
he  was  poring  over  the  writings  of  Sandivogios, 
and  Philalethes,  and  Dominus  de  Nuysment,  and 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  symbolical  language 
in  which  tliey  have  locked  up  their  mysteries,  Antonio 
would  occupy  himself  among  the  retorts  and  crucibles, 
and  keep  the  fiimace  in  a  perpetual  glow. 

With  all  his  zeal,  however,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
golden  art,  the  feelings  of  the  student  had  not  cooled 
as  to  the  object  that  first  drew  him  to  this  ruinous 
mansion.  During  the  old  man's  illness,  he  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  being  near  the  daughter ;  and 
every  day  made  him  more  sensible  to  her  charms. 
There  was  a  pure  simplicity,  and  an  almost  passive 
gentleness  in  her  manners;  yet  with  aH  this  was 
mingled  something,  whether  mere  maiden  shyness, 
or  a  consciousness  of  high  descent ,  or  a  dash  of  Gas- 
lilian  pride,  or  perhaps  all  united,  that  prevented 
undue  famiUarity,  and  made  her  difficult  of  approach. 
The  danger  of  her  father ,  and  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  his  relief,  had  at  first  overcome  this  coyness 
and  reserve ;  but  as  he  recovered  and  her  alarm  sub- 
sided, she  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  familiarity  she 
had  indulged  with  the  youthful  stranger,  and  to  be- 
come every  day  more  shy  and  silent. 

Antonio  had  read  many  books,  but  this  was  the 
first  volume  of  womankind  that  lie  had  ever  studied. 
He  had  been  captivated  with  the  very  title-page;  hut 
the  farther  he  read  the  more  he  was  delighted.  She 
seemed  formed  to  love ;  her  soft  black  eye  rolled  lan- 
guidly under  its  long  silken  lashes,  and  wherever  it 
turned,  it  would  linger  and  repose ;  there  was  tender- 
ness in  every  beam.  To  him  alone  she  was  reserved 
and  distant.  Now  that  the  common  cares  of  llie  sick 
room  were  at  an  end,  he  saw  little  more  of  her  than 
before  his  admission  to  the  house.  Sometimes  he  met 
her  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  laboratory,  and  at 
such  times  there  was  ever  a  smile  and  a  blush;  but, 
after  a  simple  salutation,  she  glided  on  and  disap- 
peared. 

"  'Tis  plam,"  thought  Antonio,  "my  presence  is 
indifferent,  if  not  irksome  to  her.  She  has  noticed 
my  admiration,  and  is  determined  to  discourage  it ; 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  gratitude  prevents  her  treat- 
ing me  with  marked  distaste — and  then  has  she  not 
another  lover,  rich,  gaUant,  splendid,  musical  ?  how 
can  I  suppose  she  would  turn  her  eyes  from  so  bril- 
liant a  cavalier,  to  a  poor  obscure  student,  raking 
among  the  cinders  of  her  fother's  laboratory?" 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  amorous  serenader  conti- 
nually haunted  his  mind.  He  felt  convinced  that  he 
was  a  favoured  lover;  yet,  if  so,  why  did  he  not  fre- 
quent the  tower?  Why  did  be  not  make  Iiis  ap- 
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proaches  by  noon-day?  There  was  mystery  in  this 
eaves-dropping  and  musical  courtship.  Surely  Inez 
could  not  be  encouraging  a  secret  intrigue !  Oh,  no ! 
she  was  too  artless,  too  pure,  too  ingenuous !  But 
then  Spanish  females  were  so  prone  to  love  and  in- 
trigue ;  and  music  and  moonlight  were  so  seductive, 
and  Inez  had  such  a  tender  soul  languishing  in  every 
look. — "Oh!"  would  the  poor  scholar  exclaim,  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  "Oh  that  I  could  bat  once  behold 
those  loving  eyes  beaming  on  me  with  affection !" 

It  is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  experienced 
it,  on  what  scanty  aliment  human  life  and  human  love 
may  be  supported.  A  dry  crust,  thrown  now  and 
then  to  a  starving  man,  will  give  him  a  new  lease  of 
existence;  and  a  faint  smile,  or  a  kind  look,  bestowed 
at  casual  intervals,  will  keep  a  lover  loving  on,  when 
a  man  in  his  sober  senses  would  despair. 

When  Antonio  found  himself  alone  in  the  labora- 
tory, his  mind  would  be  haunted  by  one  of  these  looks, 
or  smiles,  which  he  had  received  in  passing.  He 
would  set  it  in  every  possible  light,  and  argue  on  it 
with  all  the  self-pleasing,  self-teasing  logic  of  a  lover. 

The  counb7  around  him  was  enough  to  awaken 
that  voluptuousness  of  feeling  so  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  passion.  The  window  of  the  tower  rose 
above  tlie  trees  of  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Darro, 
and  looked  down  upon  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
of  the  Vega,  where  groves  of  citron  and  orange  were 
refreshed  by  cool  springs  and  brooks  of  tlie  purest 
water.  The  Xenil  and  the  Darro  wound  their  shin- 
ing streams  along  the  plain,  and  gleamed  fi-om  among 
its  bowers.  The  surrounding  hills  were  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  the  mountains,  crowned  with  snow, 
seemed  to  melt  into  the  blue  sky.  The  delicate  airs 
that  played  about  the  tower  were  perfumed  by  the 
fragrance  of  myrtle  and  orange  bk>ssoms,  and  the  ear 
was  charmed  with  the  fond  warbling  of  the  night- 
ingale, which,  in  these  happy  regions,  sings  the  whole 
day  long.  Sometimes,  too,  there  was  the  idle  song  of 
(he  muleteer,  sauntering  idong  the  solitary  road;  or 
tbe  notes  of  the  guitar  from  some  group  of  peasants 
dancing  in  the  shade.  All  these  were  enough  to  fill 
the  head  of  a  young  lover  with  poetic  fancies;  and 
Antonio  would  picture  to  himself  how  he  could  loiter 
among  those  happy  groves,  and  wander  by  those 
gentle  rivers,  and  love  away  his  life  with  Inez. 

He  felt  at  times  impatient  at  his  own  weakness, 
and  would  endeavour  to  brash  away  these  cobwebs 
of  the  mind.  He  would  turn  his  thought,  with  sodden 
effort,  to  bis  occult  studies,  or  occupy  himself  in  some 
perplexing  process;  but  often,  when  he  had  partially 
succeeded  in  fixing  his  attention,  the  sound  of  Inez' 
lute,  or  the  soft  notes  of  her  voice,  would  come  steal- 
ing npon  the  stillness  of  the  chamber,  and,  as  it  were, 
fioatmg  round  the  tower.  There  was  no  great  art 
in  her  performance ;  but  Antonio  thought  he  had 
never  heard  music  comparable  to  this.  It  was  perfect 
witchcraft  to  hear  her  warble  forth  some  of  her  na- 
tional melodies;  those  little  Spanish  romances  and 
Mowish  ballads  that  transport  (he  hearer,  in  idea,  to 


the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  or  the  walls  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  make  him  dream  of  beauties ,  and 
balconies,  and  moonlight  serenades. 

Never  was  poor  student  more  sadly  beset  than  An- 
tonio. Love  is  a  troublesome  companion  in  a  study 
at  the  best  of  times;  but  in  the  laboratory  of  an  alchy- 
mist  his  intrusion  is  terribly  disastrous.  Instead  of 
attending  to  the  retorts  and  crucibles,  and  watching 
the  process  of  some  experiment  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
the  student  would  get  entranced  in  one  of  these  love- 
dreams,  from  which  he  would  often  be  aroused  by 
some  fatal  catastrophe.  The  philosopher,  on  return- 
ing from  his  researches  in  the  libraries,  would  find 
every  thing  gone  wrong,  and  Antonio  in  despair  over 
the  ruins  of  the  whole  day's  work.  The  old  man, 
however,  took  all  quietly,  for  his  had  been  a  life  of 
experiment  and  failure. 

"We  must  have  patience,  my  son,"  would  he  say, 
"as  all  the  great  masters  that  have  gone  before  us 
have  had.  Errors,  and  accidents,  and  delays,  are 
what  we  have  to  contend  with.  Did  not  Pontanus 
err  two  hundred  times  before  he  could  obtam  even 
the  matter  on  which  to  found  his  experiments  ?  The 
great  Flamel,  too,  did  he  not  labour  four  and  twenty 
years,  before  he  ascertained  (he  first  agent  ?  What 
difficBlties  and  hardships  did  not  Garlilaceus  en- 
counter, at  the  very  threshold  of  his  discoveries? 
And  Bernard  de  Treves,  even  after  he  had  attained  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  requisites,  was  he  not  delayed 
full  three  years  ?  What  you  consider  accidents,  my 
son,  are  the  machinations  of  our  invisible  enemies. 
The  treasures  and  golden  secrets  of  nature  are  sur- 
rounded by  spirits  hostile  to  man.  The  air  about  us 
teems  with  them.  They  luric  in  the  fire  of  the  fur- 
nace, in  the  bottom  of  the  cradble  and  the  alembic, 
and  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  those 
moments  when  our  minds  are  wandering  from  in- 
tense meditation  on  the  great  truth  that  we  are  seek- 
ing. We  must  only  strive  the  more  to  purify  our- 
selves from  those  gross  and  earthly  feelings  which 
becloud  the  soul,  and  prevent  her  from  piercing  into 
nature's  arcana." 

"  Alas !"  thonght  Antonio,  "  if  to  be  purified  from 
all  earthly  feeling  requires  that  I  should  cease  to  love 
Inez,  I  fear  I  shall  never  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone!" 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time  at  the 
alchymist's.  Day  after  day  was  sending  the  student's 
gold  in  vapour  up  the  chimney;  every  blast  of  the 
furnace  made  him  a  ducat  the  poorer,  without  ap- 
parently helping  him  a  jot  nearer  to  the  golden  secret. 
Still  the  young  man  stood  by,  and  saw  piece  after 
piece  disappearing  without  a  murmnr :  he  had  daily 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Inez,  and  felt  as  if  her  favon: 
would  be  better  than  silver  or  gold,  and  that  every 
smile  was  worth  a  ducat. 

Sometimes,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the 
toils  of  tlie  laboratory  happened  to  be  suspended,  be 
would  walk  with  the  alchymist  in  what  had  once  been 
a  garden  belonging  to  ttie  mansion.     There  were 
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still  the  remains  of  terraces  dnd  balustrades,  and  here 
and  there  a  marble  urn,  or  mutilated  statue  over- 
tamed,  and  buried,  among  weeds  and  flowers  run 
mid.  It  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  alchymist  in 
his  hoars  of  relaxation,  where  he  would  give  full 
scope  to  his  visionary  flights.  His  mind  was  tinctured 
with  the  Rosicrucian  doctrines.  He  believed  in  ele- 
mentary beings;  some  favourable,  others  adverse  to 
his  pursuits ;  and,  in  the  exaltation  of  his  fancy,  had 
often  imagined  that  he  held  commnnion  with  them  in 
his  solitary  walks  about  the  whispering  groves  and 
echoing  walls  of  this  old  garden. 

When  accompanied  by  Antonio,  he  wonld  prolong 
these  evening  recreations.  Indeed,  he  sometimes  did 
it  oat  of  consideration  for  his  disciple,  for  he  feared 
lest  his  too  close  application,  and  his  incessant  seclu- 
sion in  the  tower,  should  be  injurious  to  his  health. 
He  was  deliglited  and  surprised  by  this  extraorduiary 
zeal  and  perseverance  in  so  young  a  tyro,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  lu- 
minaries of  the  art.  Lest  the  student  should  repine 
at  the  time  lost  in  these  relaxations,  the  good  alchy- 
mist would  fill  them  up  with  wholesome  knowledge, 
in  matters  connected  with  their  pursuits ;  and  wonld 
walk  up  and  down  the  alleys  with  his  disciple,  im- 
parting oral  instractioD,  like  an  ancient  philosopher. 
In  all  bis  visionary  schemes  there  breathed  a  spirit  of 
lofty,  Ihoagh  chimerical,  philanthropy,  that  won  the 
admiration  of  the  scholar.  Nothing  sordid,  nor  sen- 
sual ;  nothing  petty  nor  selfish  seemed  to  enter  into 
his  views,  in  respect  to  the  grand  discoveries  he  was 
anticipating.  On  the  contrary,  his  imagination  kin- 
dled with  conceptions  of  widely  dispensated  happiness. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  should  be 
able  to  go  about  the  earth  relieving  the  indigent,  com- 
forting the  distressed;  and,  by  his  nnlimited  means, 
devising  and  executing  plans  for  the  complete  extir- 
pation of  poverty,  and  all  its  attendant  sufferings  and 
crimes.  Never  were  grander  schemes  for  general 
good,  for  the  distribution  of  boundless  wealth  and  uni- 
versal competence,  devised,  than  by  tbb  poor  indi- 
gent alchymist  in  his  mined  tower. 

Antonio  would  attend  these  peripatetic  lectures 
vilh  all  the  ardour  of  a  devotee;  but  there  was  an- 
other circumstance  which  may  have  given  a  secret 
charm  to  them.  The  garden  was  the  resort  also  of 
Inez,  where  she  took  her  walks  of  recreation;  the 
only  exercise  that  her  secluded  life  permitted.  As 
Antonio  was  duteonsly  pacing  by  the  side  of  his  in- 
structor, he  wonld  often  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
daughter,  walking  pensively  about  the  alleys  in  the 
■oft  twilight.  Sometimes  they  would  meet  her  un- 
etpectedly,  and  tlie  heart  of  the  student  would  throb 
wMh  agitation.  A  blush  too  would  crimson  tlie  cheek 
of  Inez,  bnt  still  she  passed  on,  and  never  joined  them. 

Be  had  remained  one  evening,  until  rather  a  late 
h^ar,  with  the  alchymist  in  this  favourite  resort.  It 
ms  a  delightful  night  after  a  sultry  day,  and  the 
liaiiny  ah-  of  the  garden  was  peculiariy  revivmg. 
Tlw  old  man  was  seated  on  a  fragment  of  a  pedestal, 


lookmg  like  n  part  of  the  ruin  on  which  he  sal.  He 
was  edifying  his  pupil  by  long  lessons  of  wisdom  from 
the  stars,  as  they  shone  out  with  brilliant  lustre  in 
the  dark  blue  vault  of  a  southern  sky;  for  he  was 
deeply  versed  in  Behmen,  and  other  of  the  Rosicru- 
cians,  and  talked  much  of  the  signature  of  earthly 
things,  and  passing  events,  which  may  be  discerned 
in  the  heavens;  of  the  power  of  the  stars  over  cor- 
poreal beings,  and  Uieir  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  sons  of  men. 

By  degrees  the  moon  rose,  and  shed  her  gleaming 
light  among  the  groves.  Antonio  apparently  listened 
with  fixed  attention  to  the  sage,  but  his  ear  was 
drmkingin  the  melody  of  Inez"  voice,  who  was  sing- 
ing to  her  lute  in  one  of  the  moonlight  glades  of  the 
garden.  The  old  man,  having  exhausted  his  theme, 
sat  gazing  in  silent  reverie  at  the  heavens.  Antonio 
could  not  resist  an  inclination  to  steal  a  look  at  this 
coy  beauty,  who  was  thus  playing  the  part  of  the 
nightingale,  so  sequestered  and  musical.  Leaving  the 
alchymist  in  his  celestial  reverie,  he  stole  gently  along 
one  of  the  alleys.  The  music  had  ceased,  and  he 
thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices.  He  came  to 
an  angle  of  a  copse  that  had  screened  a  kind  of  green 
recess,  ornamented  by  a  marble  fountam.  The  moon 
shone  full  upon  the  place,  and  by  its  light,  he  beheld 
his  unknown  serenading  rival  at  the  feet  of  Inez.  He 
was  detaining  her  by  the  hand,  which  he  covered 
with  kisses ;  but  at  sight  of  Antonio  he  started  up  and 
half  drew  his  sword,  while  Inez,  disengaged,  fled 
back  to  the  house. 

All  the  jealous  doubts  and  fears  of  Antonio  were 
now  confirmed.  He  did  not  remain  to  encounter  the 
resentment  of  his  happy  rival  at  being  thus  interrupt- 
ed, but  turned  from  the  place  in  sudden  wretched- 
ness of  heart.  That  Inez  should  love  another  would 
have  been  misery  enough ;  but  that  she  should  be  ca- 
pable of  a  dishonourable  amour,  shocked  him  to  the 
soul.  The  idea  of  deception  in  so  young  and  appa- 
rently artless  a  being,  brought  with  it  that  sudden 
distrust  in  human  nature,  so  sickening  to  a  youthful 
and  ingenuous  mind ;  but  when  he  thought  of  the  kind 
simple  parent  she  was  deceiving,  whose  affections  all 
centered  in  her,  he  felt  for  a  moment  a  sentiment  of 
indignation,  and  almost  of  aversion. 

He  found  the  alchymist  still  seated  in  his  visionary 
contemplation  of  the  moon.  "  Come  hither,  my  son, " 
said  he,  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  come, "  read  with 
me  in  this  vast  volume  of  wisdom,  thus  nightly  un- 
folded for  our  perusal.  Wisely  did  the  Chaldean 
sages  aflirm,  that  the  heaven  is  as  a  mystic  page,  ut- 
tering speech  to  those  who  can  rightly  understand ; 
warning  tliem  of  good  and  evil,  and  instructing 
them  in  the  secret  derxees  of  fate. " 

The  student's  heart  ached  fur  lib  venerable  mas- 
ter; and,  for  a  moment,  he  felt  the  futility  of  all  his 
occult  wisdom.  "  Alas !  poor  old  man ! "  thought 
he, "  of  what  avails  all  thy  study  ?  Little  dost  thou 
dream,  while  busied  in  airy  speculations  among  the 
stars,  what  a  treason  against  thy  happiness  is  going 
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on  under  Ihine  eyes ;  as  it  were,  in  thy  very  bosom ! 
—Oh  Inez !  Inez !  where  shall  we  look  for  truth  and 
innocence;  where  shall  we  repose  confidence  in  wo- 
man, if  even  you  can  deceive  ? " 

It  was  a  trite  apostrophe,  such  as  every  lover  makes 
when  he  finds  his  mistress  not  quite  such  a  goddess 
as  he  had  painted  her.  With  the  student,  however, 
it  sprung  from  honest  anguish  of  heart.  He  returned 
to  his  lodgings  in  pitiable  confusion  of  mind.  He 
now  deplored  the  infatuation  that  had  led  him  on 
unUI  his  feeUngs  were  so  thoroughly  engaged.  He 
resolved  to  abandon  his  pursuiL<!  at  the  tower,  and 
tnist  to  absence  to  dispel  the  fascination  by  which  he 
had  been  spell-bound.  He  no  longer  thirsted  after 
the  discovery  of  tlie  grand  elixir;  the  dream  of  al- 
chymy  was  over;  for  without  Inez,  what  was  the 
value  of  the  philosopher's  stone  ? 

Hel-ose,  after  a  sleepless  night,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  taking  his  leave  of  thealchymist,  and  tearing 
liimself  firom  Granada.  For  several  days  did  he  rise 
with  the  same  resolution,  and  every  night  saw  him 
come  back  to  his  pillow  to  repine  at  his  want  of  reso- 
lution, and  to  make  fresh  determinations  for  the  mor- 
row. In  the  mean  while  he  saw  less  of  Inez  than 
ever.  She  no  longer  walked  in  the  garden,  but  re- 
mained almost  entirely  in  her  apartment.  When  she 
met  him,  she  blushed  more  than  usual ;  and  once  he- 
sitated, as  if  she  would  have  spoken ;  but  after  a  tem- 
porary embarrassment,  and  still  deeper  blushes,  she 
made  some  casual  observation,  and  retired.  Antonio 
read  in  this  confusion  a  consciousness  df  fault,  arid  of 
that  fault's  being  discovered.  "  What  could  she  liave 
wished  to  conununicate  ?  Perhaps  to  account  for  the 
scene  in  the  garden ;— but  how  can  she  account  for  it, 
or  why  should  she  account  for  it  to  me  ?  What  am 
I  to  her  ? — or  rather,  what  is  she  to  me  ?  "  exclaimed 
he,  impatiently;  with  a  new  resolution  to  break 
through  these  entanglements  of  the  heart,  and  fly 
from  this  enchanted  spot  for  ever. 

He  was  returning  that  very  night  to  his  lodgings,  full 
of  this  excellent  determination,  when,  in  a  shadowy 
part  of  the  road,  he  passed  a  person,  whom  he  re- 
cognised, by  his  height  and  form,  for  his  rival :  he 
was  going  in  the  direction  of  the  tower.  If  any  linger- 
ing doubts  remained,  here  was  an  opiwrtunily  of  set- 
tling them  completely.  He  determined  to  follow  this 
unknown  cavalier,  and  under  favour  of  the  darkness, 
observe  his  movements.  If  he  obtained  access  to  the 
tower,  or  in  any  way  a  favourable  reception,  Antonio 
felt  as  if  it  would  be  a  relief  to  his  mind,  and  would 
enable  him  to  fix  his  wavering  resolution. 

The  unknown,  as  he  came  near  the  tower,  was 
more  cautious  and  stealthy  in  bis  approaches.  He 
was  joined  under  a  clmnp  of  trees  by  another  person, 
and  they  had  much  whispering  together.  A  light 
was  burning  in  tlie  chamber  of  Inez,  the  curtain  was 
down,  but  the  casement  was  left  open,  as  the  night 
was  warm.  After  some  lime,  (he  light  was  extin- 
guished. A  considerable  interval  elapsed.  The  ca- 
vaUer  and  his  companion  remained  under  cover  of 


the  trees,  as  if  keeping  watch.  At  length  they  ap- 
proached the  tower  with  silent  and  cautious  steps. 
The  cavalier  received  a  dark  lantern  from  hb  com- 
panion, and  threw  off  his  cloak.  The  other  then 
softly  brought  something  from  the  clump  of  trees, 
which  Antonio  perceived  to  be  a  light  ladder:  he 
placed  it  against  the  wall,  and  the  serenader  gently 
ascended.  A  sickening  sensation  came  over  Antonio. 
Here  was  indeed  a  confirmation  of  every  fear.  He 
was  about  to  leave  the  place,  never  to  return,  when 
he  heard  a  stifled  shriek  from  Inez'  chamber. 

In  an  instant  the  fellow  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Antonio  wrested 
a  stiletto  from  his  nerveless  hand,  and  hurried  up  the 
ladder.  He  sprang  in  at  tlie  window,  and  found  Inez 
struggling  in  die  grasp  of  his  fancied  rival :  the  latter, 
disturbed  from  his  prey,  caught  np  his  lantern,  turn- 
ed its  light  full  upon  Antonio,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
made  a  furious  assault;  luckily  the  student  saw  the 
light  gleam  along  the  blade,  and  parried  the  tlu-usl 
with  tlie  stiletto.  A  fierce,  but  unequal  combat  en- 
sued. Antonio  fought  exposed  to  the  fiiU  ^are  of 
the  light,  while  his  antagonist  was  in  shadow  :  his 
stiletto,  tod,  was  but  a  poor  defence  against  a  rapier. 
He  saw  that  nothing  would  save  him,  but  closing  with 
his  adversary  and  getting  within  his  weapon  :  he 
rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  severe 
blow  with  the  stiletto ;  but  received  a  wound  in  retnm 
from  the  shortened  sword.  At  ttie  same  moment  a 
blow  was  inflicted  from  behind,  by  the  confederate, 
who  had  ascended  the  ladder ;  it  felled  him  to  the 
floor,  and  his  antagonists  made  their  escape. 

By  this  time  the  cries  of  Inez  had  brought  her  fa- 
ther and  the  domestic  to  the  room.  Antonio  was 
found  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  senseless.  He  iras 
conveyed  to  the  chamber  of  the  alchymist,  who  now 
repaid  in  kind  the  attentions  which  the  student  bad 
once  bestowed  upon  him.  Among  his  varied  know- 
ledge he  passessed  some  skill  in  surgery,  which  at 
this  moment  was  of  more  value  than  even  his  cby- 
mical  lore.  He  stanched  and  dressed  the  wounds  of 
his  disciple,  which  on  examination  proved  less  des- 
perate than  he  had  at  first  apprehended.  For  a  few 
days,  however,  his  case  was  anxious,  and  attended 
with  danger.  The  old  man  watched  over  him  with 
the  affection  of  a  parent.  He  felt  a  double  debt  of 
gratitude  towards  him  on  account  of  his  daughter  arid 
himself;  he  loved  him  too  as  a  faithful  and  zealous 
disciple;  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  worid  should  be 
deprived  of  the  promising  talents  of  so  aspiring  an  al- 
ebymisl. 

An  excellent  constitution  soon  medicined  his 
wounds ;  and  tliere  was  a  balsam  in  the  looks  and 
words  of  Inez,  that  had  a  healing  effect  on  still  severer 
wounds  which  he  carried  in  his  heart.  She  displayed 
the  strongest  interest  in  his  safety ;  she  caHed  liim  her 
deliverer,  her  preserver.  It  seemed  as  if  her  grateftil 
disposition  sought,  in  the  warmth  of  its  acknowledg- 
ments, to  repay  him  for  past  coldness.  But  what 
most  contributed  to  Antonio's  recovery,  was  lier  ex- 
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planation  concerning  bis  supposed  rival .  It  was  some 
lime  since  be  had  first  beteld  ber  at  churcb,  and  lie 
had  ever  since  persecuted  her  with  his  attentions. 
He  bad  beset  her  in  Iier  walks,  tmtil  she  had  been 
obliged  to  confine  herself  to  the  house,  except  when 
accompanied  by  her  father.  He  had  besieged  her 
with  letters,  serenades,  and  every  art  by  wliich  he 
coald  urge  a  vehement,  but  clandestine  and  disho- 
nourable suit.  The  scene  in  the  garden  was  as  much 
of  a  surprise  to  her  as  to  Antonio,  ller  persecutor 
bad  been  attracted  by  her  voice,  and  had  found  his 
way  over  a  mined  part  of  the  wall.  He  had  come 
upon  her  unawares;  was  detaining  her  by  force,  and 
pleading  his  insulting  passion,  when  the  appearance 
of  the  student  iiUerrupled  him,  and  enabled  ber  to 
make  ber  esKape.  She  had  forborne  to  mention  to 
ber  father  the  persecution  which  she  suffered;  she 
wished  to  spare  L-'mi  unavailing  anxiety  and  distress, 
and  bad  determined  to  coniine  herself  more  rigorously 
to  the  bouse;  though  it  appeared  that  even  here  she 
bad  not  been  safe  from  his  daring  enterprize. 

Antonio  inquired  whether  she  knew  the  name  of 
Ibis  impetuous  admirer?  She  replied  that  he  had 
made  bis  advances  under  a  fictitious  name;  but  that 
she  bad  beard  him  once  called  by  the  name  of  Don 
Ambrosio  de  Loxa. 

Antonio  knew  him  by  report,  for  one  of  the  most 
determined  and  dangerous  libertines  in  all  Granada. 
Artful,  accomplished,  and,  if  he  chose  to  he  so,  insi- 
nuating; but  daring  and  headlong  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  pleasures;  violent  and  unplacable  in  his  resent- 
ments. He  rejoiced  to  find  that  Inez  had  been  proof 
against  his  seductions,  and  had  been  inspired  with 
aversion  by  his  splendid  profligacy;  but  he  trembled 
to  think  of  tlie  dangers  she  bad  run,  and  he  felt  soli- 
citude about  the  dangers  that  must  yet  environ  her. 

At  present,  however,  it  was  probable  the  enemy 
had  a  temporary  quietus.  The  traces  of  blood  bad 
been  found  for  some  distance  from  the  ladder,  until 
they  were  lost  among  thickets;  and  as  nothing  had 
beat  heard  or  seen  of  bun  since,  it  was  concluded  that 
be  had  been  seriously  wounded. 

As  the  student  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  was 
eaaUed  to  join  Inez  and  ber  father  in  their  domestic 
intercourse.  The  chamber  in  which  they  usually 
met  had  probably  been  a  saloon  of  state  in  former 
times.  The  floor  was  of  marble;  the  walls  partially 
covered  with  the  remains  of  tapestry;  the  chairs, 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  were  crazed  with  age,  and  co- 
vered with  tarnished  and  tattered  brocade.  Against 
Ihe  wall  hung  a  long  rusty  rapier,  the  only  reliqne 
that  the  old  man  reuined  of  the  chivalry  of  his  an- 
cestors. There  might  have  been  something  to  pro- 
tmhe  a  smile  in  the  contrast  between  the  mansion  and 
jH  iiAabitants;  between  present  poverty  and  the 
tnees  of  departed  grandeur ;  but  the  fancy  of  the  stu- 
dent had  thrown  so  much  romance  about  the  edifice 
nd  its  inmates,  that  every  thing  was  clothed  witli 
ftons.  The  philosofrfier,  with  his  broken-down 
pride,  and  liis  strange  pursuits,  seemed  to  comport 


with  the  melandioly  ruui  he  inhatnted;  and  ttiere 
was  a  native  elegance  of  spirit  about  the  daughter, 
that  showed  she  would  have  graced  the  mansion  in 
its  happier  days. 

What  delicious  moments  were  these  to  the  student ! 
Inez  was  no  longer  coy  and  reserved.  She  was  na- 
turally artless  and  conliding;  though  the  kind  of  per- 
secution she  had  experienced  from  one  admirer  had 
rendered  her,  for  a  time,  suspicious  and  circumspect 
toward  the  oilier.  She  now  felt  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  and  worth  of  Antonio,  mingled  with 
an  overflowing  gratitude.  When  her  eyes  met  his, 
they  beamed  with  sympathy  and  kindness;  and  An- 
tonio, no  longer  haunted  by  the  idea  of  a  favoured 
rival,  once  more  aspired  to  success. 

At  these  domestic  meetuigs,  however,  he  bad  little 
opportunity  of  paying  lus  court,  except  by  looks.  The 
alchymist  supposing  him,  like  himself,  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  alchymy,  endeavoured  to  cheer  the  te- 
diousness  of  his  recovery  by  long  conversations  on  the 
art.  He  even  brought  several  of  his  half-burnt  vo- 
lumes, which  the  student  had  once  rescued  from  the 
flames,  and  rewarded  him  for  their  preservation,  by 
readmg  copious  passages.  He  would  entertain  him 
with  the  great  and  good  acts  ofFlamel,  which  he 
effected  through  the  means  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
relieving  widows  and  orphans,  founding  hospitals, 
building  churches,  and  what  not;  or  with  the  inter- 
rogatories of  King  Kalid,  and  tlie  answers  of  Morienus, 
the  Roman  hermit  of  Hierusalem ;  or  the  profound 
questions  which  Elardus,  a  necromancer  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Catalonia,  put  to  the  Devil,  touching  the  se- 
crets of  alchymy,  and  the  Devil's  replies. 

All  these  were  couched  in  occult  language,  almost 
unintelligible  to  the  unpractised  ear  of  the  disciple. 
Indeed,  tlie  old  man  delighted  in  the  mystic  phrases 
and  symbolical  jargon  m  which  the  writers  that  have 
treated  of  alchymy  have  wrapped  their  communica- 
tions; rendering  them  incomprehensible  except  to 
the  initiated.  With  wliat  rapture  would  he  elevate 
his  voice  at  a  triumphant  passage,  announcing  the 
grand  discovery !  "  Thou  shalt  see,"  would  he  ex- 
claim in  the  words  of  Henry  Kuhnrade,'  "  the  stone 
of  the  philosophers  (our  king)  go  forth  of  the  bed- 
chamber of  his  glassy  sepulchre  into  the  theatre  of 
this  world;  that  is  to  say,  regenerated  and  made  per- 
fect, a  sliining  carbuncle,  a  most  temperate  splen- 
dour, whose  most  subtle  and  depurated  parts  are 
inseparable,  united  into  one  with  a  concordial  mix- 
ture, exceedmg  equal,  transparent  as  crystal,  shining 
red  like  a  ruby,  permanently  colouring  or  ringing, 
fixt  in  all  temptations  or  trials;  yea,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  tlie  burning  sulphur  itself,  and  Ihe  devouring 
waters,  and  in  the  most  vehement  persecution  of  the 
fire,  always  incombustible  and  permanent  as  a  sala- 
mander ! " 

The  student  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  fathers 
of  alchymy,  and  a  profound  respect  for  his  instructor ; 
but  what  was  Henry  Kuhnrade,  Geber,  Lully,  or 
•  Aiii|)lii(bea(re  ot  tbe  Eternal  Wisdom. 
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even  Alberliis  Magnus  bimsdf,  compared  to  the 
vountenance  of  Inez,  which  presented  such  a  page  of 
beauty  to  his  perusal  ?  While,  therefore,  the  good 
alchytnist  was  doling  out  knowledge  hy  the  hour,  his 
disciple  would  forget  books,  alchymy,  every  thing 
but  the  lovely  object  before  him.  Inez,  too,  un- 
practised in  the  science  of  the  heart,  was  gradually 
becoming  fiiscinated  by  the  silent  attentions  of  her 
lover.  Day  by  day  she  seemed  more  and  more  per- 
plexed by  the  kindling  and  strangely  pleasing  emo- 
tions of  her  bosom.  Her  eye  was  often  cast  down  in 
thought.  Blushes  stole  to  her  cheek  without  any  ap- 
parent cause,  and  light,  half-suppressed  sighs,  would 
follow  these  short  fits  of  musing.  Her  little  ballads, 
though  the  same  that  she  had  always  sung,  yet 
breathed  a  more  tender  spirit.  Either  the  tones  of 
her  voice  were  more  soft  and  touching,  or  some  pas- 
sages were  delivered  with  a  feeling  which  she  had 
never  before  given  them.  Antonio,  besides  his  love 
for  the  abstruse  sciences,  bad  a  pretty  turn  for  music; 
and  never  did  philosopher  touch  the  guitar  more  taste- 
fully. As,  by  degrees,  he  conquered  the  mutual  em- 
barrassment that  kept  them  asunder,  he  ventured  to 
accompany  Inez  in  some  of  her  songs.  He  had  a 
voice  full  of  fire  and  tenderness :  as  he  sang,  one 
-would  have  thought,  from  the  kindling  blushes  of 
his  companion,  that  he  bad  been  pleading  his  own 
passion  in  her  ear.  Let  those  who  would  keep  two 
youthful  hearts  asunder  beware  of  music.  Oh !  this 
leaning  over  chairs,  and  conning  the  same  music- 
book,  and  entwining  the  voices,  and  melting  away  in 
harmonies !— the  German  waltz  is  nothing  to  it. 

The  worlliy  alchymist  saw  nothing  of  all  this. 
His  mind  could  admit  of  no  idea  that  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  grand  Arcanum,  and 
he  supposed  his  youthful  coadjutor  equally  devoted. 
He  was  a  mere  child  as  to  human  nature ;  and,  as  to 
the  passion  of  love,  whatever  lie  might  once  have  felt 
of  it,  he  had  long  since  forgotten  that  there  was  such 
an  idle  passion  in  existence.  But,  while  he  dreamed, 
the  silent  amour  went  on.  The  very  quiet  and  se- 
clusion of  the  place  were  favourable  to  the  growtli 
of  romantic  passion.  The  opening  bud  of  love  was 
able  to  put  foi-th  leaf  by  leaf,  without  an  adverse 
wind  to  check  its  growth.  There  was  neither  offi- 
cious friendship  to  chill  by  its  advice,  nor  insidious 
envy  to  wither  by  its  sneers,  nor  an  observing  world 
to  look  on  and  stare  it  out  of  countenance.  There 
was  neither  declaration,  nor  vow,  nor  any  other  Ibrm 
of  Cupid's  canting  school.  Their  hearts  mingled  to- 
gether, and  understood  each  other  without  the  aid  of 
language.  They  lapsed  into  the  ftiU  current  of  af- 
fection, unconscious  of  its  depth,  and  thoughtless  of 
the  rocks  that  might  lurk  beneath  its  surface.  Happy 
(overs!  who  wanted  nothing  to  make  their  felicity 
complete,  but  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone ! 

At  length  Antonio's  health  was  sufficiently  restored 
to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  lodgings  in  Granada. 
He  felt  uneasy,  however,  at  leavuig  the  tower,  while 
lurking  danger  might  surround  its  almost  defenceless 


inmates.  He  dreaded  lest  Don  Ambrosio,  recovered 
from  his  wonnds,  might  plot  some  new  attempt,  by 
secret  art,  or  open  violence.  From  all  that  he  had 
heard,  he  knew  him  to  be  too  implacable  to  suffer 
his  defeat  to  pass  unavenged,  and  too  rash  and  fear- 
less, when  his  arts  were  unavailing,  to  slop  at  any 
daring  deed  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 
He  urged  his  apprehensions  to  the  alchymist  and  his 
daughter,  and  proposed  that  (hey  should  abandon  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  Granada. 

"  I  have  relations,"  said  he,  "  in  Valencia,  poor 
indeed,  but  worthy  and  affectionate.  Among  them 
you  will  find  friendship  and  quiet,  and  we  may  there 
pursue  our  labours  unmolested."  He  went  on  to 
paint  the  beauties  and  delights  of  Valencia  with  all 
the  fondness  of  a  native,  and  all  the  eloquence  with 
which  a  lover  paints  the  fields  and  groves  which  he 
is  picturing  as  the  future  scenes  of  his  happiness. 
His  eloquence,  backed  by  the  apprehenaons  of  Inez, 
was  successful  witli  the  alchymist,  who,  indeed,  had 
led  too  unsettled  a  life  to  be  particular  about  the 
place  of  hb  residence ;  and  it  was  determined,  that 
as  soon  as  Antonio's  health  was  perfectly  restored, 
they  should  abandon  the  tower,  and  seek  the  deli- 
cious neighbourhood  of  Valencia.' 

To  recruit  his  strength,  the  student  suspended  his 
toUs  in  the  laboratory,  and  spent  the  few  remaining 
days,  before  departure,  in  taking  a  farewell  look  at 
the  enchanting  environs  of  Granada.  He  felt  return- 
ing health  and  vigour  as  he  inhaled  the  pure  tempe- 
rate breezes  that  play  about  its  hills ;  and  the  happy 
state  of  his  mind  contributed  to  his  rapid  recovery. 
Inez  was  often  the  companion  of  his  walks.  Her  des- 
cent, by  the  mother's  side,  from  one  of  the  ancient 
Moorish  families,  gave  her  an  interest  in  this  once  fii- 
vourite  seat  of  Arabian  power.  She  gazed  with  en- 
thusiasm upon  its  magnificent  montunents,  and  her 
memory  was  filled  with  the  traditional  tales  and  bal- 
lads of  Moorish  chivalry.  Indeed  the  solitary  life  she 
had  led,  and  the  visionary  turn  other  father's  mind, 
had  produced  an  effect  upon  her  character,  and  given 
it  a  tinge  of  what,  in  modem  days,  would  be  term- 
ed romance.  All  tliis  was  called  into  full  force  by  this 
new  passion;  for,  when  a  woman  first  begins  to  love, 
Ufe  is  all  romance  to  her. 

In  oneof  tlieir  evening  strolls,  they  had  ascended 
to  tlie  mountain  of  the  Sun,  where  is  situated  the  Ge- 
neralife,  the  palace  of  pleasure  in  the  days  of  Moorish 
dominion,  but  now  a  gloomy  convent  of  capuchins. 
They  had  wandered  about  its  garden,  among  groves 
of  orange,  citron  and  cypress,  where  the  waters,  leap- 

■  Here  are  the  strongest  silks,  the  sireetest  wines,  the  excdlent'st 
almonds,  the  best  oyls  and  beautifull'st  females  of  all  Spain.  Tbe 
Tery  bruit  animals  malic  tbemselres  beds  of  rosenurj,  and  ottier 
fragrant  flowers  hereabouts;  and  when  one  is  at  sea,  it  the  winde 
blow  fh>m  the  shore,  he  may  smell  this  soyi  before  be  come  in 
sight  of  it  many  leagues  off,  by  the  strong  odoriferous  scent  it  casts. 
As  it  is  the  most  pleasant,  so  it  is  also  the  tcmperat'st  clime  of  all 
Spain,  and  they  commonly  call  it  the  second  Italy;  which  made  tbe 
Moors,  wliereof  many  thousands  were  disterr'd  and  banisb'd 
hence  to  Barbary,  to  think  that  Paradise  was  in  that  part  of  llic 
heavens  which  hung  over  thiscitic.  Howell's  LisTTea.s. 
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ing  in  torrents  or  gushing  in  fountains,  or  tossed  aloft 
in  sparlding  jets,  fill  tlie  air  with  music  and  freshness. 
There  Is  a  melancholy  mingled  with  all  the  beauties 
of  this  garden,  that  gradually  stole  over  the  feelings 
of  the  lovers.  The  place  is  fiill  of  the  sad  story  of 
past  times.  It  was  the  favourite  abode  of  the  lovely 
queen  of  Granada,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  the 
delights  of  a  gay  and  voluptnons  court.  It  was  here, 
too,  amidst  her  own  bowers  of  roses,  that  her  slan- 
derers laid  the  base  story  of  her  dishonour,  and  struck 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  line  of  the  gallant  Abencerrages. 

The  whole  garden  has  a  look  of  ruin  and  neglect. 
Many  of  the  fountains  are  dry  and  broken ;  tlie  streams 
have  wandered  from  their  marble  channels,  and  are 
choked  by  weeds  and  yellow  leaves.  The  reed 
whistles  to  the  wind  where  it  had  once  sported  among 
roses,  and  shaken  perfume  from  the  orange  blossom. 
The  convent  bell  flings  its  sullen  sound,  or  the  drowsy 
vesper  hymn  floats  along  these  solitudes,  which  once 
resounded  with  the  song,  and  the  dance,  and  the 
lover's  serenade.  Well  may  the  Moors  lament  over 
tlie  loss  of  this  earthly  paradise ;  well  may  they  re- 
member it  in  their  prayers,  and  beseech  heaven  to 
restore  it  to  the  foilhfiil ;  well  may  their  ambassadors 
smite  their  breasts  when  they  behold  these  monu- 
ments of  their  race,  and  sit  down  and  weep  among 
the  &ding  glories  of  Granada ! 

It  is  impossible  to  wander  about  these  scenes  of 
departed  love  and  gaiety,  and  not  feel  the  tenderness 
of  the  heart  awakened.  It  was  then  Uiat  Antonio 
first  ventured  to  breathe  bb  passion,  and  to  express 
by  words  what  his  eyes  had  long  since  so  eloquently 
revealed.  He  made  his  avowal  with  fervour,  but 
\rith  frankness.  He  had  no  gay  prospects  to  hold 
out;  he  was  a  poor  scholar,  dependent  on  his  "good 
spirits  to  feed  and  clothe  hun."  But  a  woman  in 
love  is  no  interested  calculator.  Inez  listened  to  him 
with  downcast  eyes,  but  in  them  was  a  humid  gleam 
that  showed  her  heart  was  with  him.  She  had  no 
praderyin  her  nature;  andshe  had  not  been  sufficient- 
ly in  society  to  acquire  it.  She  loved  him  with  all  the 
absence  of  worldliness  of  a  genuine  woman;  and, 
amidst  timid  smiles  and  blushes,  he  drew  from  her  a 
modest  acknowledgment  of  her  affection. 

They  wandered  about  the  garden  with  that  sweet 
intoxication  of  the  soul  which  none  but  happy  lovers 
know.  The  world  about  Ihem  was  all  fairy  land ;  and, 
indeed,  it  spread  forth  one  of  its  fairest  scenes  before 
tbeir  eyes,  as  if  to  fulfil  their  dream  of  earthly  hap- 
piness. They  looked  out  fh)m  between  groves  of 
orange  upon  the  towers  of  Granada  below  them ;  the 
m^nifloent  plain  of  the  Vega  beyond,  streaked  with 
eTcning  sunshine,  and  the  distant  hills  tinted  with 
rosy  and  purple  hues;  it  seemed  an  emblem  of  the 
luqppy  future  that  love  and  hope  was  deckmg  out  for 


As  if  to  make  the  scene  complete,  a  group  of  Anda- 
Inaimw  struck  up  a  dance,  in  one  of  tlie  vistas  of  the 
garden,  to  the  guitars  of  two  wandering  musicians. 
Tbe  Spanish  music  is  wild  and  plaintive,  yet  the  people 


dance  to  it  with  spirit  and  enthusiam.  The  pictu- 
resque figures  of  the  dancers;  the  girls  with  their  hair 
in  silken  nets  that  hungin  knots  and  tassels  down  their 
backs,  their  mantillas  floatmg  round  their  graceful 
Ibrms,  then*  slender  feet  peeping  from  under  their 
basquinas,  their  arms  tossed  up  in  tlie  air  to  play  the 
castanets,  had  a  beautiful  effect  on  this  airy  height, 
with  the  ricli  evening  landscape  spreading  out  below 
them. 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  two  of  the  parties 
approached  Antonio  and  Inez;  one  of  them  began  a 
soft  and  tender  Moorish  ballad,  accompanied  by  the 
other  on  the  lute.  It  alluded  to  the  story  of  the  garden, 
the  wrongs  of  the  fair  queen  of  Granada,  and  tlie  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Abencerrages.  It  was  one  of  those 
old  ballads  that  abound  in  this  part  of  Spain,  and  live, 
like  echoes,  about  the  ruins  of  Moorish  greatness. 
The  heart  of  Inez  was  at  that  moment  open  to  every 
tender  impression;  the  tears  rose  into  her  eyes  as  she 
listened  to  the  tale.  The  singer  approached  nearer  to 
her;  she  was  striking  in  her  appearance;  young, 
beautiful,  with  a  mixture  of  wildness  and  melancholy 
in  her  fine  black  eyes.  She  fixed  them  mournfully 
and  expressively  on  Inez,  and  suddenly  varying  her 
manner,  sang  another  ballad,  which  treated  of  impend- 
ing danger  and  treachery.  All  this  might  have  |>ass- 
ed  for  a  mere  accidental  caprice  of  the  suiger,  had 
there  not  been  something  in  her  look,  manner,  and 
gesticulation,  that  made  it  pointed  and  startling. 

Inez  was  about  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  evident- 
ly personal  application  of  the  song,  when  she  was  in- 
terrupted by  Antonio,  who  gently  drew  her  from  the 
place.  Whilst  she  had  been  lost  in  attention  to  the 
music,  he  had  remarked  a  group  of  men,  in  the  sha- 
dows of  the  trees,  whispering  together.  They  were 
envelo|)ed  in  the  broad  hats  and  great  cloaks  so  much 
worn  by  the  Spanish,  and  while  they  were  regarding 
himself  and  Inez  attentively,  seemed  anxious  to  avoid 
observation.  Not  knowing  what  might  be  their  cha- 
racter or  intention,  he  hastened  to  quit  a  place  where 
the  gathering  shadows  of  evening  might  expose  them 
to  intrusion  and  insult.  On  their  way  down  the  hill, 
as  they  passed  through  the  woods  of  elms,  mingled 
with  poplars  and  oleanders,  that  skirt  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Alhambra,  he  again  saw  these  men,  ap- 
parently following  at  a  distance;  and  he  afterwards 
caught  sight  of  them  among  the  trees  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Darro.  He  said  nothing  on  the  subject  to  Inez, 
nor  her  father,  for  he  would  not  awaken  unnecessary 
alarm;  but  he  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  ascertam  or  to 
avert  any  machinations  that  might  be  devising  against 
tlie  helpless  inhabitants  of  the  tower. 

He  took  his  leave  of  them  late  at  night,  full  of  this 
perplexity.  As  he  left  the  dreary  old  pile,  he  saw 
some  one  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  apparent- 
ly watching  his  movements.  He  hastened  after  the 
figure,  but  it  glided  away,  and  disappeared  among 
some  ruins.  Shortly  after  he  heard  a  low  whistle, 
which  was  answered  from  a  little  distance.  He  had 
no  longer  a  doubt  but  that  some  mischief  was  on  foot, 
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and  turned  to  hasten  back  to  the  tower,  and  put  its 
inmates  on  their  guard.  He  had  scarcely  turned,  how- 
ever,  before  he  found  himself  suddenly  seized  from 
behind  by  some  one  of  Herculean  strength.  His 
struggles  were  in  vain  j  he  was  surrounded  by  armed 
men.  One  threw  a  mantle  over  him  that  sliQed  his 
cries,  and  enveloped  bim  in  its  folds ;  and  he  was 
hurried  off  with  irresistible  rapidity. 

The  next  day  passed  without  the  appearance  of 
Antonio  at  the  alchymist's.  Another,  and  another 
day  succeeded,  and  yet  he  did  not  come ;  nor  had  any 
tiling  been  lieai-d  of  him  at  liis  lodgings.  His  absence 
caused,  at  first,  surprise  and  conjecture,  and  at  length 
alarm.  Inez  recollected  the  singular  intimations  of 
the  ballad-singer  upon  the  mountain,  which  seemed 
to  warn  her  of  in^>ending  danger,  and  her  mind  was 
full  of  vague  forebodings.  She  sal  listening  to  every 
sound  at  the  gate,  or  footstep  on  the  stairs.  She 
would  take  up  her  guitar  and  strike  a  few  notes,  but 
it  would  not  do;  her  heart  wassickening  wilhsuspense 
and  anxiety.  She  bad  never  before  felt  what  it  was 
to  be  really  lonely.  She  now  was  conscious  of  the 
force  of  that  attachment  which  had  taken  possession 
of  her  breast;  for  never  do  we  know  how  much  we 
love,  never  do  we  know  how  necessary  tlie  object  of 
our  love  is  to  our  happiness,  until  we  experience  the 
weary  void  of  separation. 

The  philosopher,  too,  felt  the  absence  of  his  dis- 
ciple almost  as  sensibly  as  did  his  daughter.  The 
animating  buoyancy  of  the  youth  had  inspired  him 
with  new  ardour,  and  had  given  to  his  labours  the 
cliarm  of  full  companionship.  However,  he  had  re- 
sources and  consolations  of  which  bis  daughter  was 
destitute.  His  pursuits  were  of  a  nature  to  occupy 
every  thought,  and  keep  the  spirits  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual excitement.  Certain  indications,  too,  had 
lately  manifested  themselves,  of  the  most  favourable 
nature.  Forty  days  and  forty  nights  had  the  process 
gone  on  successfully;  the  old  man's  hopes  were 
constantly  rising,  and  he  now  considered  the  glorious 
moment  once  more  at  hand,  when  he  should  obtain 
not  merely  the  major  lunaria,  but  likewise  thelinc- 
tnra  Solaris,  the  means  of  multiplying  gold,  and  of 
prolonging  existence.  He  remained,  therefore,  con- 
tinually shut  up  in  his  laboratory,  watching  his 
furnace ;  for  a  moment's  inadvertency  might  once 
more  defeat  all  his  expectations. 

He  was  silting  one  evening  at  one  of  his  solitary 
vigils,  wrapped  up  in  meditation;  the  hour  was  late, 
and  his  neiglibour,  the  owl,  was  hooting  from  the 
battlement  of  the  tower,  when  he  beard  the  door  open 
behind  bim.  Supposing  it  to  be  his  daughter  coming 
to  lake  her  leave  of  him  for  the  night,  as  was  her  fre- 
quent practice,  he  called  her  by  name,  but  a  harsh 
voice  met  his  ear  in  reply.  He  was  grasped  by  the 
arms,  and  looking  up,  perceived  three  strange  men  in 
the  chamber.  He  attempted  to  shake  them  off,  but 
in  vain.  He  called  for  help,  bot  they  scoffed  at  his 
cries. 

*'  Peace,  doUrd !"  cried  one,  "  think'st  thou  the 


servants  of  the  most  holy  inquisition  are  to  be  daunted 
by  thy  clamours?    Comrades,  away  with  him !" 

Without  heedmg  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties, 
they  seized  upon  his  books  and  papers,  took  some  note 
of  the  apartment  and  the  utensUs,  and  then  bore  him 
off  a  prisoner. 

Inez,  left  to  herself,  had  passed  a  sad  and  lonely 
evening ;  seated  by  a  casement  which  looked  into  the 
garden,  she  had  pensively  watched  star  after  star 
sparkle  out  of  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky,  and  was 
indulging  a  crowd  of  anxious  thoughts  about  her  lover, 
until  the  rising  tears  b^an  to  flow.  She  was  sud- 
denly alarmed  by  the  sound  of  voices  that  seemed  to 
come  (i'om  a  distant  part  of  the  mansion.  There  was 
not  long  after  a  noise  of  several  persons  descending 
the  stairs.  Surprised  at  these  unusual  sounds  in  their 
lonely  habitation,  she  remained  fur  a  few  mometns  in 
a  state  of  trembling,  yet  indistinct  apprehen^on, 
when  the  servant  rushed  into  the  room,  witli  terror 
in  her  countenance,  and  informed  her  that  her  father 
was  carried  off  by  armed  men. 

Inez  did  not  stop  to  hear  further,  but  flew  down 
stairs  to  overtake  them.  She  had  scarcely  passed  the 
threshold,  when  she  found  herself  in  the  grasp  of 
strangers.  —  "Away!  — away!"  cried  she,  wildly; 
"do  not  stop  me — let  me  follow  my  father." 

"  We  come  to  conduct  you  to  him,  senora,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  respectfully. 

"Where  is  he,  then?" 

"He  is  gone  to  Granada,"  replied  the  man;  "  an 
unexpected  circumstance  requires  his  presence  there 
immediately;  but  he  is  among  friends." 

"  We  have  no  friends  in  Granada,"  said  Inez, 
drawing  back ;  but  then  the  idea  of  Antonio  rushed 
into  her  mind ;  sometliing  relating  to  him  might  have 
called  her  father  thither.  "  Is  Senor  Antonio  de 
Castros  with  bim  ?"  demanded  she  with  agitation. 

"  I  know  not,  senora,"  replied  the  man.  "  It  is 
very  possible.  I  only  know  that  your  father  is  among 
friends,  and  is  anxious  for  you  to  follow  him." 

"  Let  us  go,  tlien,"  cried  she,  eageriy.  The  men 
led  her  a  little  distance  to  where  a  mule  was  waiting, 
and,  assisting  her  to  mount,  they  conducted  tier  slowly 
towards  the  dly. 

Granada  was  on  that  evening  a  scene  of  fanciful 
revel.  It  was  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Maestranza, 
an  association  of  the  nobility  to  keep  up  some  of  the 
gallant  customs  of  ancient  chivalry.  There  bad  been 
a  representation  of  a  tournament  in  one  of  the  squares ; 
the  streets  would  still  occasionally  resound  with  the 
beat  of  a  solitary  drum,  or  the  bray  of  a  trumpet,  from 
some  straggling  party  of  revellers.  Sometimes  tliey 
were  met  by  cavaliers,  richly  dressed  in  ancient  cos- 
tumes, attended  by  their  squires,  and  at  one  time  tliey 
passed  in  sight  of  a  palace  brilliantly  illuminated^ 
from  whence  came  the  mingled  sounds  of  music  and 
the  dance.  Shortly  alter  they  came  to  tlie  square, 
where  the  mock  tournament  had  been  held.  It  was 
thronged  by  the  populace,  recreating  themselves 
among  booths  and  stalls  where  refreshments  were 
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sold,  and  the  ^re  of  torches  showed  the  temporary 
galleries,  and  gay-colonred  awnings,  and  armorial 
trophies,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  sliow.  The 
conductors  of  Inez  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  obser* 
vation,  and  to  traverse  a  gloomy  part  of  the  square ; 
but  they  were  detained  at  one  place  by  the  pressure 
of  a  crowd  surrounding  a  party  of  wandering  musi- 
cians, singing  one  of  those  ballads  of  which  the  Spa- 
nish populace  are  so  passionately  fond.  The  torches 
which  were  held  by  some  of  the  crowd,  threw  a 
strong  mass  of  light  upon  Inez,  and  the  sight  of  so 
beautiful  a  being,  without  mantilla  or  veil,  looking  so 
bewildered,  and  conducted  by  men,  who  seemed  to 
take  no  gratification  in  the  surrounding  gaiety,  oc- 
casioned expressions  of  curiosity.  One  of  the  ballad- 
singers  approached,  and  striking  her  guitar  with  pecu- 
liar earnestness,  began  to  sing  a  doleful  air,  full  of 
sinister  forebodings.  Inez  started  with  surprise.  It 
was  the  same  ballad-singer  that  had  addressed  her  in 
the  garden  of  Generalife.  It  was  the  same  air  that 
she  bad  then  sung.  It  spoke  of  impending  dangers; 
they  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  thickening  around  her. 
She  was  anxious  to  speak  with  the  giri,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she  really  had  a  knowledge  of  any  de- 
finite evil  tliat  was  threatening  her;  but  as  she  at- 
tempted to  address  her,  the  mule,  on  whidi  she  rode, 
was  suddenly  seized,  and  led  forcibly  through  the 
thrmg  by  one  of  her  conductors,  while  she  saw  an- 
otlier  addressing  menacing  words  to  the  ballad-singer. 
The  latter  raised  her  hand  with  a  warning  gesture 
as  Inez  lost  sight  of  her. 

While  she  was  yet  lost  in  perplexity,  caused  by 
this  singular  occurrence,  they  stopped  at  the  gate  of 
a  large  mansion.  One  of  her  attendants  knocked, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  they  entered  a  paved  court. 
"Where  are  we?"  demanded  Inez,  with  anxiety. 
"At  Uie  house  of  a  friend,  senora,"  replied  the  man. 
"Ascend  this  staircase  with  me,  and  in  a  moment 
yon  will  meet  your  father." 

They  ascended  a  staircase  that  led  to  a  snite  of 
splendid  apartments.  They  passed  through  several 
until  they  came  to  an  inner  chamber.  The  door 
opened,  some  one  approached  :  but  what  was  her 
terror  at  perceiving,  not  her  father,  but  Don  Am- 
brosio! 

The  men  who  had  seized  upon  the  alchymist  had, 
at  least,  been  more  honest  in  their  professions.  Tliey 
were,  indeed,  familiars  of  the  inquisition.  He  was 
oondocted  in  silence  to  the  gloomy  prison  of  that 
horrible  tribunal.  It  was  a  mansion  whose  very  as- 
pect withered  joy,  and  almost  shut  out  hope.    It  was 

'        one  of  those  hideous  abodes  which  the  bad  passions 
ef  men  conjure  up  in  this  fair  world,  to  rival  the  fan- 

^        ded  dens  of  demons  and  the  accursed* 

Day  after  day  went  heavily  by  without  any  thing 
to  mark  the  lapse  of  time,  but  the  decline  and  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  light  that  feebly  glimmered  through 
the  itarrow  window  of  the  dungeon,  in  which  the 
ndbrtaiiate  aldiymist  was  buried,  rather  than  con- 
fined.   Hfe  mind  was  harassed  with  uncertainties  and 


fears  about  his  daughter,  so  helpless  and  inexperienc- 
ed. He  endeavoured  to  gather  tidings  of  her  fh>m 
the  man  who  brought  his  daily  portion  of  food.  The 
fellow  stared,  as  if  astonished,  at  being  asked  a  ques- 
tion in  that  mansion  of  silence  and  mystery,  but  de- 
parted without  saying  a  word.  Every  succeeding 
attempt  was  equally  fruitless. 

The  poor  alchymist  was  oppressed  by  many  griefe ; 
and  it  was  not  the  least  tliat  he  had  been  again  in- 
terrupted in  his  labours  on  the  very  point  of  success. 
Never  was  alchymist  so  near  attaining  the  golden 
secret— a  little  longer,  and  all  his  hopes  would  have 
been  realized.  The  thoughts  of  these  disappointments 
afflicted  him  more  even  than  the  fear  of  all  that  he 
might  suffer  from  the  merciless  inquisition.  His 
waking  thoughts  would  follow  him  into  his  dreams. 
He  would  be  transported  in  fancy  to  his  laboratory, 
busied  again  among  retorts  and  alembics,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Lully,  by  D'Abano,  by  Olybius,  and  the 
other  masters  of  the  sublime  art.  The  moment  of 
projection  would  arrive;  a  seraphic  form  would  rise 
out  of  the  furnace,  holding  forth  a  vessel,  containing 
the  precious  elixir;  but  before  he  could  grasp  the  prize, 
he  would  awake,  and  find  himself  in  a  dungeon. 

All  the  devices  of  inquisitorial  ingenuity  were  em- 
ployed to  ensnare  the  old  man,  and  to  draw  from  him 
evidence  that  might  be  brought  against  himself,  and 
might  corroborate  certain  secret  information  that  had 
been  given  again.st  him.  He  had  been  accused  of 
practising  necromancy  and  judicial  astrology,  and  a 
cloud  of  evidence  had  been  secretly  brouglit  forward 
to  substantiate  the  charge.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  the  circumslances,  apparently  corrobo- 
rative, which  hail  been  industriously  cited  by  the  se- 
cret accuser.  The  silence  which  prevailed  about  the 
tower,  its  desdateness,  the  very  quiet  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, had  been  adduced  as  proofs  that  something  si- 
nister was  perpetrated  within.  The  alcliymist's 
conversations  and  soliloquies  in  the  garden  had  been 
overheard  and  misrepresented.  The  lights  and 
strange  appearances  at  night,  in  the  toWer,  were 
given  with  violent  exaggerations.  Shrieks  and  yells 
were  said  to  have  been  heard  from  thence  at  mid- 
night, when,  it  was  confidently  asserted,  theold  man 
raised  familiar  spirits  by  liis  incantations,  and  even 
compelled  the  dead  to  rise  from  their  graves,  and 
answer  to  his  questionings. 

The  alchymist,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  in- 
quisition, was  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  ac- 
cuser; of  the  witnesses  produced  against  him;  even 
of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused.  He  was 
examined  generally,  whether  he  knew  why  he  was 
arrested,  and  was  conscious  of  any  guilt  that  might 
deserve  the  notice  of  tlie  holy  office?  He  was  exa- 
mmed  as  to  his  country,  his  life,  bis  habits,  his  pur- 
suits, his  actions,  and  opinions.  The  old  man  was 
frank  and  simple  m  his  replies;  he  was  conscious  of 
no  guDt,  capable  of  no  art,  practised  in  no  dissimula- 
tion. After  receiving  a  general  admonition  to  be- 
think himself  whether  he  had  not  committed  any  act 
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deserving  of  ptinishinent,  and  to  prepare,  by  confes- 
sion, to  secure  the  well-known  mercy  of  the  tribunal, 
he  was  remanded  to  liis  cell. 

He  was  now  visited  in  his  dungeon  by  crafly  fami- 
liars of  the  inquisition;  wlio,  under  pretence  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness,  came  to  begnile  the  tedioosness 
of  his  imprisonment  wiih  friendly  conversation.  They 
casually  introduced  the  subject  of  alchymy,  on  which 
they  touched  with  great  caution  and  pretended  in- 
difference. There  was  no  need  of  such  craftiness. 
The  honest  enthusiast  had  no  suspicion  in  his  nature : 
the  moment  they  touched  upon  his  favourite  theme , 
be  forgot  his  misfortunes  and  impri.sonment,  and 
broke  forth  into  rhapsodies  about  the  divine  science. 

The  conversation  was  artfully  turned  to  the  db- 
CQSsion  of  elementary  beings.  The  alchymist  readily 
avowed  his  belief  in  them;  and  that  there  had  been 
instances  of  their  attending  upon  philosophers,  and 
admutistering  to  tlieir  wishes.  He  related  many  mi- 
racles said  to  have  been  performed  by  Apollonius 
Thyaneus  through  the  aid  of  spirits  or  demons ;  in- 
somuch that  he  was  set  up  by  the  heathens  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Messiah,  and  was  even  regarded  with 
reverence  by  many  Christians.  The  familiars  eager- 
ly demanded  whether  he  believed  Apollonius  to  be  a 
true  and  worthy  philosopher.  The  unafTected  piety 
of  the  alchymist  protected  him  even  in  the  midst  of 
bis  simplicity;  for  he  condemned  Apollonius  as  a  sor- 
cerer and  an  impostor.  Mo  art  could  draw  from  him 
an  admission  that  he  had  ever  employed  or  invoked 
spiritual  agencies  in  (he  prosecution  of  his  pursuits, 
though  he  believed  himself  to  have  been  frequently 
impeded  by  their  invisible  interference. 

The  inquisitors  were  sorely  vexed  at  not  being  able 
to  inveigle  him  into  a  confession  of  a  criminal  nature; 
they  attributed  their  failure  to  craft,  to  obstinacy,  to 
every  cause  but  the  right  one,  namely,  that  the  harm- 
less visionary  had  nothing  guilty  to  confess.  They 
had  abundant  proof  of  a  secret  nature  against  him; 
but  it  was  the  practice  of  the  inqnisition  to  endeavour 
to  procure  confession  from  the  prisoners.  An  auto 
da  fi  was  at  hand;  the  worthy  fathers  were  eager 
for  his  conviction,  for  Ihey  were  always  anxious  to 
have  a  good  number  of  culprits  condemned  to  the 
slake,  to  grace  these  solenm  triumplis.  He  was  at 
length  brought  to  a  final  examination. 

The  chamber  of  trial  was  spacious  and  gloomy. 
At  one  end  was  a  huge  crucifix,  Ihe  standard  of  the 
inquisition.  A  long  table  extended  through  the  centre 
of  the  room,  at  which  sat  the  inquisitors  and  their 
secretary;  at  the  other  end  a  stool  was  placed  for  Uie 
prisoner. 

He  was  brought  in,  according  to  custom,  bare- 
headed and  bare-legged.  He  was  enfeebled  by  con- 
finement and  affliction ;  by  constantly  brooding  over 
the  unknown  fate  of  his  child,  and  the  disastrous  in- 
terruption of  his  exi)eriments.  He  sat  bowed  down 
9nd  listless;  hb  head  sunk  upon  his  breast ;  bis  whole 
appearance  that  of  one  "  past  hope,  abandoned,  and 
by  himself  given  over." 


The  accusation  alleged  against  him  was  now  broDglit 
forward  in  a  specific  form ;  be  was  called  by  name, 
Felix  de  Vasquez,  formerly  of  Castile,  to  answer  to 
the  charges  of  necromancy  and  demonology.  He  was 
told  that  the  charges  were  amply  substantiated;  and 
was  asked  whether  he  was  ready,  by  full  confession, 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  well-knowu  mercy  of  Uie 
holy  inquisition. 

The  philosopher  testified  some  slight  surprise  at  the 
nature  of  Ihe  accusation,  but  simply  replied,  "  I  am 
innocent." 
"  What  proof  have  you  to  ^veof  your  innocence?" 
"It  rather  remains  for  you  to  prove  your  charges," 
said  the  old  man.  "  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner 
in  the  land,  and  know  no  one  out  of  the  doors  of  my 
dweUing.  I  can  give  nothing  m  my  vindication  but 
the  word  of  a  nobleman  and  a  Castilian." 

The  inquisitor  shook  his  bead,  and  went  on  to  re- 
peat the  various  inquiries  that  had  before  been  made 
as  to  his  mode  of  life  and  pursuits.  The  poor  alchy- 
mist was  too  feeble  and  too  weary  at  heart  to  make 
any  but  brief  replies.  He  requested  that  some  man 
of  science  might  examine  his  laboratory,  and  all  his 
books  and  papers,  by  which  it  would  he  made  abun- 
dantly evident  that  he  was  merely  engaged  in  the 
study  of  alchymy. 

To  tliis  the  inqubitor  observed,  that  alchymy  had 
become  a  mere  covert  for  secret  and  deadly  sins. 
That  the  practisers  of  it  were  apt  to  scruple  at  no 
means  to  satbfy  their  inordinate  greediness  of  gold. 
Some  had  been  known  to  use  spells  and  impious  ce- 
remonies; to  conjure  the  aid  of  evil  spirits;  nay, 
even  to  sell  their  souls  to  the  enemy  of  mankind,  so 
that  tliey  might  riot  in  boundless  wealth  while  living. 
The  poor  alchymbt  had  heard  all  patiently,  or,  at 
least,  passively.  He  had  disdained  to  vindicate  his 
name  otherwise  than  by  hb  word ;  he  had  smiled  at 
the  accusations  of  sorcery,  when  applied  merely  to 
himself;  but  when  the  sublime  art,  which  had  been 
the  study  and  passion  of  his  life,  was  a&sailed,  he 
could  no  longer  listen  in  silence.  Ub  head  gradually 
rose  from  liis  bosom;  a  hectic  colour  came  in  faint 
streaks  to  hb  cheek,  played  about  there,  disappeared, 
relumed,  and  at  length  kindled  into  a  burning  glow. 
The  clammy  dampness  dried  from  his  forehead ;  hi& 
eyes,  which  had  been  nearly  exlingubhed,  lighted  u|> 
again,  and  burned  with  their  wonted  and  vbionary 
(ires.  He  entered  into  a  vindication  of  his  favourite 
art.  Hb  voice  at  first  was  feeble  and  broken ;  but  it 
gathered  strength  as  he  proceeded,  until  it  rolled  in 
a  deep  and  sonorous  volume.  He  gradually  rose 
from  his  seat  as  he  rose  with  his  subject;  he  thre^^ 
back  the  scanty  black  mantle  which  had  hitherto 
wrapped  his  limbs;  the  very  uncoulhness  of  his  form 
and  looks  gave  an  impressive  effect  to  what  he  ut- 
tered ;  it  was  as  though  a  coipse  had  become  sud- 
denly animated. 

He  repelled  with  scorn  the  aspersions  cast  upon  al~ 
chymy  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  He  allirmed  it 
to  be  the  mother  of  all  art  and  science,  citing  the  op«- 
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nions  of  Paracelsus,  Sandivogtas,  Raymond  Lolly, 
and  others,  in  support  of  his  assertions.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  pure  and  innocent,  and  honourable 
both  in  its  purposes  and  means.  What  were  its  ob- 
jects? The  perpetoation  of  life  and  yoath,  and  the 
production  of  gold.  "  The  eUxir  vitx,"  said  he,  "  is 
no  charmed  potion,  bat  merely  a  concentration  of 
those  elements  of  vitality  which  nature  has  scattered 
through  her  works.  The  philosopher's  stone,  or  tinc- 
ture, or  powder,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  no  necro- 
mantic talisman,  but  consists  simply  of  those  particles 
which  gold  contains  within  itself  for  its  reproduction; 
for  gold,  like  other  things,  has  its  seed  within  itself, 
though  bound  up  with  inconceivable  firmness,  from 
the  vigour  of  innate  fixed  salts  and  sulphurs.  In 
seeking  to  discover  the  elixir  of  life,  then,"  continued 
he,  "we  seek  only  to  apply  some  of  nature's  own 
specifics  against  the  disease  and  decay  to  which  our 
bodies  are  subjected;  and  what  else  does  the  physi- 
cian, when  he  tasks  his  art,  and  uses  subde  com- 
pounds and  canning  distillations  to  revive  our  lan- 
guishing powers,  and  avert  the  stroke  of  death  for  a 
season? 

"  In  seeking  to  multiply  the  precious  metals,  also, 
we  seek  but  to  germinate  and  multiply,  by  natural 
means,  a  particular  species  of  nature's  productions; 
and  what  else  does  the  husbandman,  who  consults 
times  and  seasons,  and,  by  what  might  be  deemed 
a  natural  magic,  from  the  mere  scattering  of  his  hand, 
covers  a  whole  plain  with  golden  vegetation?  The 
mysteries  of  our  art,  it  is  true,  are  deeply  and  darkly 
hidden;  but  it  requires  so  much  the  more  innocence 
and  parity  of  thought  to  penetrate  unto  them.  No, 
£ither !  the  true  alchymist  must  be  pare  in  mind  and 
body:  he  must  be  temperate,  patient,  chaste,  watch- 
ful, meek,  humble,  devout.  'My  son,'  says  Hermes 
Trismegistes,  the  great  master  of  our  art,  'My  son, 
I  recommend  you  above  all  things  to  fear  (iod.'  And 
indeed  it  is  only  by  devout  castigation  of  tite  senses 
and  purification  of  the  soul,  that  the  alchymist  is 
enabled  to  enter  into  the  sacred  chambers  of  truth. 
'  Labour,  pray,  and  read,'  is  the  motto  of  our  science. 
As  De  Nuysment  well  observes, '  lliese  high  and  sin- 
gnlar  favours  are  granted  unto  none,  save  only  unto 
the  sons  of  God,  (that  is  to  say,  the  virtuous  and  de- 
vout,} who,  under  his  paternal  benediction,  have  ob- 
tained the  opening  of  the  same,  by  the  helping  hand 
of  the  queen  of  arts,  divine  Philosophy.'  Indeed,  so 
acred  has  the  nature  of  this  knowledge  been  consi- 
dered, that  we  are  told  it  has  four  times  been  ex- 
pressly-conmiunicated  by  God  to  man,  having  made 
a  part  of  that  cabalislical  wisdom  which  was  revealed 
to  Adam  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  Paradise,  and 
to  Moses  in  the  bush,  and  to  Solomon  in  a  dream,  and 
to  Eidras  by  the  angel. 

"  So  for  fH>m  demons  and  malign  spirits  being  the 

jlfcn^  and'.abedors  of  the  alchymbt,  they  are  the 

'  taBtawml  foes  with  which  he  has  to  contend.    It  is 

iHir  constant  endeavour  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to 

I  truths  which  would  enable  him  to  rise  above 


the  abject  state  Into  which  he  has  Wen,  and  retam 
to  that  excellence  which  was  his  original  birth  right. 
For  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  length  of  days, 
and  this  abundant  wealth,  but  tu  enable  the  possessor 
to  go  on  from  art  to  art,  from  science  to  science,  with 
energies  unimpaired  by  sickness,  anintemipted  by 
death?  Fortbb  have  sages  and  philosophers  shut 
themselves  up  m  cells  and  solitudes;  buried  them- 
selves in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth;  turning  from 
the  joys  of  life,  and  the  pleasance  of  the  world;  en- 
during scorn,  poverty,  persecution.  For  this  was 
Raymond  Lully  stoned  to  death  in  Mauritania..  For 
this  did  the  immortal  Pietro  IVAbano  suffer  persecu- 
tion at  Padua,  and  when  he  escaped  from  his  oppress- 
ors by  death,  was  despitefully  burnt  in  effigy.  For 
this  have  illustrious  men  of  all  nations  intrepidly  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  For  this,  if  unmolested,  have  they 
assiduously  employed  the  latest  hour  of  life,  the  ex- 
piring throb  of  existence;  hoping  to  the  last  that  they 
might  yet  seize  upon  the  prize  for  which  they  had 
stru^led,  and  pluck  themselves  back  even  from  the 
very  jaws  of  the  grave ! 

"  For,  when  once  the  alchymist  shall  liave  attained 
the  object  of  his  toils;  when  the  sublime  secret  shall 
be  revealed  to  his  gaze,  how  glorious  will  be  the 
change  in  his  condition !  How  will  he  emerge  from 
his  solitary  retreat,  like  the  sun  breaking  forth  from 
the  darksome  chamber  of  the  night,  and  darting  his 
beams  throughout  the  earth !  Gifted  with  perpetual 
youth  and  boundless  riches,  to  what  heights  of  wisdom 
may  he  attain !  How  may  he  carry  on,  uninterrupted, 
the  thread  of  knowledge,  which  has  hillierto  been 
snapped  at  the  death  of  each  philosopher!  And,  as 
the  increase  of  wisdom  is  the  increase  of  virtue,  how 
may  he  become  the  benefactor  of  his  fellow-men;  dis- 
pensing with  liberal,  but  cautious  and  discriminating 
band,  that  inexliaustible  wealth  which  is  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  banishing  poverty,  which  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  sorrow  and  wickedness;  encouraging  the  arts; 
promoting  discoveries,  and  enlarging  all  the  means 
of  virtuous  enjoyment !  His  life  will  be  tlie  connect- 
ing band  of  generations.  History  will  live  in  his  re- 
collection ;  distant  ages  will  speak  with  bis  tongue. 
The  nations  of  the  earth  will  look  to  him  as  their  pre- 
ceptor, and  kings  will  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn  wis- 
dom.   Oh  glorious!  Oh  celestial  alchymy ! " — 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  inquisitor,  who  had 
suffered  him  to  go  on  ilms  far,  in  hopes  of  gathering 
something  from  his  unguarded  enthusiasm.  "Senor," 
said  he, "  this  is  all  rambling,  visionary  talk.  You  are 
chai|i;ed  with  sorcery,  and  in  defence  you  give  us  a 
rhapsody  about  alchymy.  Have  you  nothing  better 
than  this  to  offer  in  your  defence  ? " 

The  old  man  slowly  resumed  his  seat,  but  did  not 
deign  a  reply.  The  fire  that  had  beamed  in  his  eye 
gradually  expired:  His  cheek  resumed  its  wonted 
paleness;  but  he  did  not  relapse  into  inanity.  He 
sat  with  a  steady,  serene,  patient  look,  like  one  pre- 
pared not  to  contend  but  to  suffer. 

His  trial  continued  for  a  long  time,  with  cruel 
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mockery  of  Jnstice,  for  ho  witnesses  were  ever,  in 
this  court,  confronted  with  the  accosed,  and  the  latter 
bad  continnally  to  defend  himself  in  the  dark.  Some 
unknown  and  powerful  enemy  had  alleged  charges 
against  the  unfortunate  alchymist,  but  who  he  could 
not  imagine.  Stranger  and  sojourner  as  he  was  in 
the  land;  solitary  and  harmless  in  his  pursuits,  how 
could  he  have  provoked  such  hostility  ?  The  tide  of 
secret  testimony,  however,  was  too  strong  against 
him;  he  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  magic,  and 
condemned  to  expiate  his  sins  at  the  slake,  at  the  ap- 
proaching aufo  da  fi. 

While  the  unhappy  alchymist  was  undergoing  his 
trial  at  the  inquisition,  his  daughter  was  exposed  to 
trials  no  less  severe.  Don  Ambrosio,  mto  whose 
hands  she  had  Men,  was,  as  has  before  been  inti- 
mated, one  of  the  most  daring  and  lawless  profligates 
in  all  Granada.  He  was  a  man  of  hot  blood  and 
fiery  passions,  who  stopped  at  nothing  in  the  grati- 
fication of  his  desires;  yet  with  all  this  be  possessed 
manners,  address  and  accomplishments,  that  had 
made  him  eminently  successful  among  the  sex.  From 
the  palace  to  the  cottage  he  had  extended  his  amor- 
ous enterprizes;  his  serenades  harassed  the  slumbers 
of  half  the  husbands  in  Granada ;  no  balcony  was 
too  high  for  his  adventurous  attempts,  nor  any  cot- 
tage too  lowly  for  his  perfidious  seductions.  Ifet  he 
was  as  fickle  as  be  was  ardent ;  success  had  made 
him  vain  and  capricious ;  he  had  no  sentiment  to  at- 
tach him  to  the  victim  of  his  arts;  and  many  a  pale 
cheek  and  hiding  eye,  languishing  amidst  the  spark- 
ling of  jewels,  and  many  a  breaking  heart,  throbbing 
under  the  rustic  boddice,  bore  tesUmony  to  his 
triumphs  and  his  faithlessness. 

He  was  sated,  however,  by  easy  conquests,  and 
wearied  of  a  life  of  continual  and  prompt  gratifica- 
tion. There  had  been  a  degree  of  diflieuUy  and  en- 
terprize  in  the  pursuit  of  Inez,  that  he  had  never 
before  experienced.  It  had  aroused  him  from  the 
monotony  of  mere  sensual  life,  and  stimulated  him 
with  the  charm  of  adventure.  He  had  become  an 
epicure  in  pleasure;  and  now  that  he  had  this  coy 
beauty  in  his  power,  he  was  determined  to  protract 
his  enjoyment,  by  the  gradual  conquest  ofher  scruples, 
and  downfall  of  her  virtue.  He  was  vain  of  his  per- 
son and  address,  which  he  thought  no  woman  could 
long  withstand;  and  it  was  a  kind  of  trial  of  skill, 
to  endeavour  to  gain  by  art  and  fascination,  what  he 
was  secure  of  obtaining  at  any  time  by  violence. 

When  Inez,  therefore,  was  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence by  his  emissaries,  he  affected  not  to  notice  her 
terror  and  surprise,  but  received  her  with  formal  and 
stately  courtesy.  He  was  too  wary  a  fowler  to  flut- 
ter the  bird  when  just  entangled  in  the  net.  To  her 
eager  and  wild  inquiries  about  her  fether,  he  begged 
her  not  to  be  alarmed ;  that  he  was  safe,  and  had 
been  there,  but  was  engaged  elsewhere  in  an  aflair 
of  moment,  from  which  he  would  soon  return;  in 
the  mean  time  he  had  left  word,  that  she  should 
await  bis  return  in  patience.    After  some  stately  ex- 


pressions of  general  civility,  Don  Ambrosio  made  a 
ceremonious  bow  and  retired. 

The  mind  of  Inez  was  full  of  trouble  and  perplexity. 
The  stately  formality  of  Don  Ambrosio  was  so  im- 
expected  as  to  check  the  accusations  and  reproaches 
that  were  springing  to  her  lips.  Had  he  had  evil 
designs,  would  he  liave  treated  her  with  such  frigid 
ceremony  when  he  had  her  in  his  power  ?  But  why, 
then,  was  she  brought  to  his  bouse  ?  Was  not  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Antonio  connected  with 
this?  A  thought  suddenly  darted  into  her  mind. 
Antonio  had  again  met  with  Don  Ambrosio — they 
had  fought — Antonio  was  wounded — perhaps  dying! 
— It  was  him  to  whom  her  father  had  gone. — It  was 
at  his  request  that  Don  Ambrosio  had  sent  for  them 
to  soothe  his  dying  moments !  These,  and  a  thousand 
such  horrible  suggestions,  harassed  her  mind ;  but 
she  tried  in  vain  to  get  information  from  the  do- 
mestics; tliey  knew  nothing  but  that  her  fether  had 
been  there,  had  gone,  and  would  soon  return. 

Thus  passed  a  night  of  tumultuous  thought  and 
vague  yet  cruel  apprehensions.  She  knew  not  what 
to  do,  or  what  to  believe :  whether  she  ought  to  fly, 
or  to  remain ;  but  if  to  fly,  how  was  she  to  extricate 
herself?  and  where  was  she  to  seek  her  fatlier  ?  As 
the  day  dawned  without  any  intelligence  of  him,  her 
alarm  increased ;  at  length  a  message  was  brought 
from  him,  saying  that  circumstances  prevented  his 
return  to  her,  but  beting  her  to  hasten  to  him  with- 
out delay. 

With  an  eager  and  thrc^ing  heart  did  she  set 
forth  with  the  men  that  were  to  conduct  her.  She 
little  thought,  however,  that  she  was  merely  chang- 
ing her  prison-house.  Don  Ambrosio  had  feared  lest 
she  should  be  traced  to  his  residence  in  Granada;  or 
that  he  might  be  interrupted  there  before  he  could 
accomplish  his  plan  of  seduction.  He  had  her  now 
conveyed,  therefore,  to  a  mansion  which  he  possessed 
in  one  of  the  mountain  solitudes  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Granada,  a  lonely,  but  beautiful  retreat.  In  vaia, 
on  her  arrival,  did  she  look  around  for  her  father,  or 
Antonio;  none  but  strange  faces  met  her  eye;  menials 
profoundly  respectful,  but  who  knew  nor  saw  any 
thing  but  what  their  master  pleased. 

She  had  scarcely  arrived  before  Don  Ambrodo 
made  his  appearance,  less  stately  in  his  manner,  but 
still  treating  her  with  tlie  utmost  delicacy  and  de- 
ference. Inez  was  too  much  agitated  and  alarmed  to 
be  baffled  by  his  courtesy,  and  became  vehement  in 
her  demand  to  be  conducted  to  lier  father. 

Don  Ambrosio  now  put  on  an  a(^arance  of  the 
greatest  embarrassment  and  emotion.  After  some 
delay,  and  much  pretended  confnsion,  he  at  length 
confessed  that  the  seizure  ofher  father  was  all  a  stra- 
tagem ;  a  mere  false  alarm  to  procure  him  the  present 
opportunity  of  having  access  to  her^  and  endeavour- 
ing to  mitigate  that  obduracy,  and  conquer  that  re- 
pugnance, which  he  declared  had  almost  driven  him' 
to  distraction. 

He  assured  her  that  her  fiither  was  again  at  home 
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in  safety,  and  occupied  in  his  usua]  piirsuits;  having 
been  fully  satisfied  that  his  daughter  vras  in  honour- 
able bands,  and  troald  soon  be  restored  to  him.  It 
was  in  Tain  that  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
implored  (o  be  set  at  liberty ;  he  only  replied,  by 
gentle  entreaties,  that  she  vould  pardon  the  seeming 
violence  he  had  to  use ;  and  tljat  she  would  trust  a 
Kttlfl  while  to  ius  honour.  "  You  are  here, "  said  he, 
"absolute  mistress  of  every  thing;  nothing  shall  be 
said  or  done  to  offend  you ;  I  will  not  even  intrude 
Vfoa  your  ear  the  unhappy  passimi  that  is  devouring 
my  heart.  Should  you  require  it,  I  will  even  absent 
myself  from  your  presence ;  but  to  part  with  you  en- 
tirely at  present,  with  your  mind  full  of  douI)ls  and 
resentments,  would  be  worse  than  death  to  me.  No, 
beautiful  Inez,  yon  must  first  know  me  a  lilUe  better, 
and  know  by  my  conduct,  that  my  pasaon  for  you  is 
as  delicate  and  respectful  as  it  is  vehement. " 

The  assurance  of  her  father's  safety  had  relieved 
Inez  from  one  cause  of  torturing  anxiety,  only  to 
render  her  fears  the  more  violent  on  her  own  ac- 
count. Don  Ambrosio,  however,  continued  to  treat 
her  with  artful  deference,  tliat  insensibly  lulled  her 
apprehensions.  It  is  Ime  she  found  herself  a  captive, 
bat  no  advantage  appeared  to  be  taken  of  her  help- 
lessness. She  soothed  herself  with  the  idea  that  a 
Utile  while  would  suffice  to  convince  Don  Ambrosio 
of  the  fallacy  of  his  hopes,  and  that  he  would  be  in- 
duced to  restore  her  to  bar  home.  Her  transports  of 
terror  and  affliction,  therefore,  subsided,  in  a  few 
days,  into  a  passive,  yet  anxious  melanch(dy,  with 
which  she  awaited  tlie  hoped-for  event. 

Id  the  mean  while  all  those  artifices  were  employed 
that  are  calculated  to  charm  the  senses,  ensnare  the 
feelings,  and  dissolve  the  heart  mto  tenderness.  Don 
Ambrosio  was  a  master  of  the  subtile  arts  of  seduc- 
tion. His  very  mansion  breathed  an  enervating  at- 
mosphere of  languor  and  delight.  It  was  here,  amidst 
twili^t  saloons  and  dreamy  chambers,  buried  among 
groves  of  orange  and  myrtle,  that  he  shut  himself  op 
at  tioies  from  the  prying  world,  and  gave  free  scope 
to  (be  g^ratificatioa  of  his  pleasures. 

The  apartments  were  furnished  in  the  most  sump- 
tnons  and  voluptuous  manner;  the  silken  couches 
swelled  to  the  touch,  and  sank  in  downy  softness 
beneath  the  slightest  pressure.  The  paintings  and 
statnes  all  told  some  classic  tale  of  love,  managed, 
bvwever,  with  an  insidioos  delicacy ;  which,  while  H 
bioished  the  grossness  that  might  disgust,  was  the 
nore  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination.  There  the 
hkMiaiing  Adonis  was  seen,  not  breaiung  away  to 
jmrsoe  the  boisterous  chase,  but  crowned  with  flowers, 
aKi  languishing  in  the  embraces  of  celestial  beauty. 
There  Ads  wooed  his  Galatea  in  the  shade,  with  the 
SWBaB  sea  spreading  in  halcyon  serenity  before  them. 
Ihare  were  depicted  groups  of  fauns  and  dryads, 
iMidly  redinii^  in  summer  bowers,  and  listening  to 
Ike  Uqiiid  piping  of  Ute  reed ;  or  the  wanton  satyrs 
some  wood-nymph  during  her  noontide 
r.    There,  too,  on  the  storied  tapestry,  might 


be  seen  the  diaste  Diana,  stealing,  in  the  mystery  of 
moonlight,  to  kiss  the  sleeping  Endymion ;  while  Cu- 
pid and  Psyche,  entwined  in  immortal  marble,  breath- 
ed on  each  other's  lips  the  early  kiss  of  love. 

The  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded  from 
these  balmy  halls;  soft  and  tender  music  from  unseen 
musicians  floated  around,  seeming  to  mingle  with  the 
perfumes  that  were  exhaled  from  a  thousand  flowers. 
At  night,  when  the  moon  shed  a  fairy  light  over  the 
scene,  the  tender  serenade  would  rise  from  among 
the  bowers  of  the  garden,  in  which  the  fine  voice  of 
Don  Ambrosio  might  often  be  distinguished ;  or  the 
amorous  flute  would  be  heard  along  the  mountain, 
breatliing  in  its  pensive  cadences  the  very  soul  of  a 
lover's  melancholy. 

Various  entertainments  were  also  devised  to  dispel 
her  loneliness,  and  to  charm  away  the  idea  of  confine- 
ment. Groups  of  Andalusian  dancers  performed, 
in  the  splendid  saloons,  the  various  picturesque  dances 
of  their  country ;  or  represented  little  amorous  ballets, 
which  turned  upon  some  pleasing  scene  of  pastoral 
coquetry  and  courtship.  Sometimes  there  were  bands 
of  singers  who,  to  the  romantic  guitar,  warbled  forth 
ditties  full  of  passion  and  tenderness. 

Thus  all  about  her  enticed  to  pleasure  and  volup- 
tuousness ;  but  the  heart  of  Inez  turned  with  distaste 
fitHn  this  idle  mockery.  The  tears  would  rush  into 
her  eyes  as  her  thoughts  reverted  from  this  scene  of 
profligate  splendour,  to  the  humble  but  virtuous  home 
from  whence  she  had  been  betrayed ;  or  if  the  witch- 
ing power  of  music  ever  soothed  her  into  a  tender  re- 
verie, it  was  to  dwell  with  fondness  on  the  image  of 
Antonio.  But  if  Don  Ambrosio,  deceived  by  tlib 
transient  calm,  should  attempt  at  such  time  to  whisper 
bis  passion,  she  would  start  as  firom  a  dream,  and 
recoil  from  him  with  involuntary  Juddering. 

She  bad  passed  one  long  day  of  more  than  ordinary 
sadness,  and  in  the  evening  a  band  of  these  hired 
performers  were  exerting  all  the  animating  powers 
of  song  and  dance  to  amuse  her.  But  while  the  lofty 
saloon  resounded  with  their  warblings,  and  the  light 
sound  of  feet  i^MA  its  marble  pavement  kept  time  to 
the  cadence  of  the  song,  poor  Inez,  with  her  fece  bu- 
ried in  the  silken  couch  on  which  she  reclined,  was 
only  rendered  more  wretehed  by  the  sound  of  gaiety. 

At  length  her  attention  was  eanght  by  the  voice  of 
one  of  the  singers,  that  brought  with  it  some  inde- 
finite recollections.  She  raised  her  head,  and  cast  an 
anxious  look  at  (he  performers,  who,  as  usual,  were 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  saloon.  One  of  them  advanc- 
ed a  little  before  the  others.  It  was  a  female,  dressed 
in  a  fanciful,  pastoral  garb,  suited  to  the  character  she 
was  sustaining ;  but  her  countenance  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  It  was  the  same  ballad-singer  that  had 
twice  crossed  her  path,  and  given  her  mysterious  in- 
timations of  the  larking  mischief  that  surrounded  herJ 
When  the  rest  of  the  performances  were  concluded, 
she  seized  a  tambourine,  and  tossing  it  aloft,  danced 
alone  to  the  melody  of  her  own  voice.  In  th&  course 
of  her  dancing  she  approached  to  where  Inez  redined ; 
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and  as  she  struck  the  tambonrine,  contrived,  dex- 
terously, to  throw  a  folded  paper  on  tlie  couch.  Ine2 
seized  it  with  avidity,  and  concealed  it  in  her  bosom. 
The  singing  and  dancing  were  at  an  end ;  the  motley 
crew  retired;  and  Inez,  left  alone,  hastened  with 
anxiety  to  unfold  the  paper  thus  mysteriously  con- 
veyed. It  was  written  in  an  agitated,  and  almost  il- 
legible, hand-writing ;  "  Be  on  your  guard !  you  are 
surrounded  by  treachery.  Trust  not  to  tlie  forbear- 
ance of  Don  Ambrosio;  yon  are  marked  out  for  his 
prey.  An  humble  victim  to  his  perfidy  gives  you  this 
warning ;  she  is  encompassed  by  too  many  dangers 
to  be  more  explicit. — Your  father  is  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  inquisition ! " 

The  brain  of  Inez  reeled  as  she  read  this  dread- 
ful scroll.  She  was  less  filled  with  alarm  at  her  own 
danger,  than  horror  at  her  father's  situation.  The 
moment  Don  Ambrosio  appeared,  she  rushed  and 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him  to  save  her 
fellier.  Don  Ambrosio  started  with  astonishment; 
but  immediately  regaining  his  self-possession,  endea- 
voured to  soothe  her  by  his  blandbbmenls,  and  by  as- 
surances tliat  her  father  was  in  safety.  She  was  not 
to  be  pacified ;  her  fears  were  too  much  aroused  to  be 
triOed  with.  She  declared  her  knowledge  of  her 
father's  being  a  prisoner  of  the  inquisition,  and  reite- 
rated her  frantic  supplications  that  he  would  save 
him. 

Don  Ambrosio  paused  for  a  moment  in  perplexity, 
but  was  too  adroit  to  be  easily  confounded.  "  That 
your  father  is  a  prisoner,"  replied  be,  "  I  have  long 
known.  I  have  concealed  it  from  you,  to  save  you 
from  fruitless  anxiety.  You  now  know  the  real  rea- 
son of  the  restraint  I  have  put  upon  your  liberty  : 
I  have  been  protecting  instead  of  detaining  you. 
Every  exertion  has  been  made  inyour  fatlier's  favour; 
but  I  regret  to  say ,  the  proo&  of  the  offences  of  which 
he  stands  chained  have  been  too  strong  to  be  contro- 
verted. Still,"  added  he,  "  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
save  him;  I  have  influence,  I  have  means  at  my  beck; 
it  may  involve  me,  it  b  true,  in  difhcullies,  perhaps 
in  disgrace ;  but  what  would  I  not  do  in  the  hopes  of 
being  rewarded  by  your  fevour?  Speak,  beautiful 
Inez,"  said  he,  his eyeskindling  with  sudden  eagerness, 
"  it  b  with  you  to  say  the  word  that  seals  your  father's 
late.  One  kind  word,  say  but  you  will  be  mine,  and 
you  will  behold  me  at  your  feet,  your  father  at  liberty 
and  in  afQuence,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy ! " 

Inez  drew  back  from  him  witli  scorn  and  dbbelief. 
"My  father,"  exclaimed  she,  "btoo  innocent  and 
blameless  to  be  convicted  of  crime;  tlib  b  some  base, 
some  cruel  artifice!"  Don  Ambrosio  repeated  hb 
asseverations,  and  with  them  also  hb  dbhonourable 
proposals;  but  his  eagerness  overshot  its  mark;  her 
indignation  and  her  intredulity  were  alike  awakened 
by  hb  base  suggestions;  and  he  retired  from  her  pre- 
sence checked  and  awed  by  the  sudden  pride  and  di- 
gnity of  her  demeanour. 

The  unfortunate  Inez  now  became  a  prey  to  the 
most  harrowing  anxieties.    Don  Ambrosio  saw  that 


the  mask  had  Men  tmm  hb  face,  and  that  the  nature 
of  hb  machinations  was  revealed.  He  had  gone  too 
far  to  retrace  hb  steps,  and  assume  the  affectation  of 
tenderness  and  respect ;  indeed  he  was  mortified  and 
incensed  at  her  insensibility  to  his  attractions,  and 
now  only  sought  to  subdue  her  through  her  fears. 
He  daily  represented  to  her  the  dangers  that  threaten- 
ed her  father,  and  that  it  was  in  hb  power  alone  to 
avert  them.  Inez  was  still  incredulous.  She  was 
too  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  inqubition  to  know 
that  even  innocence  was  not  always  a  protection 
from  its  cruelties;  and  she  confided  too  surely  in  the 
virtue  of  her  father  to  believe  that  any  accusatioa 
could  prevail  against  him. 

At  length,  Don  Ambrosio,  to  give  an  effectual  blow 
to  her  confidence,  brought  her  the  proclamation  of 
the  approaching  auto  da  fi,  in  which  the  prisoners 
were  enumerated.  She  glanced  her  eye  over  it,  and 
beheld  her  father's  name,  condemned  to  the  stake  for 
sorcery. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  transfixed  with  horror. 
Don  Ambrosio  seized  upon  the  transient  calm. 
"  Think,  now,  beautiful  Inez,"  said  he,  with  a  tone 
of  affected  tenderness, "  hb  life  b  still  in  your  hands ; 
one  word  from  you,  (me  kind  word,  and  I  can  yet 
save  him." 

"  Monster !  wretch ! "  cried  she,  coming  to  herself, 
and  recoiling  from  hun  with  insuperable  abhorrence  : 
« 'tb  you  that  are  the  cause  of  this — 'tb  yon  that  are 
hb  murderer!"  llien,  wringing  her  hands,  she 
broke  forth  into  exclaroationsof  the  most  frantic  agony. 

The  perfidious  Ambrosio  saw  the  torture  of  her 
soul,  and  anticipated  from  it  a  triumph.  He  saw  that 
she  was  in  no  mood,  during  her  present  paroxysm,  to 
Ibten  to  hb  words ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  horrors 
of  lonely  rumination  would  break  down  her  spirit, 
and  subdue  her  to  hb  will.  In  thb,  however,  he  was 
disappointed.  Many  were  the  vicissitudes  of  mind  of 
the  wretched  Inez;  one  time  she  would  embrace  his 
knees  witli  piercing  supplications;  at  another  she 
would  shrink  with  nervous  horror  at  bis  very  ap- 
proach ;  but  any  intimation  of  his  passion  only  excited 
the  same  emotion  of  loathing  and  detestation. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  drew  nigh.  "  To-morrow," 
said  Don  Ambrosio,  as  he  left  her  one  evening, "  To- 
morrow is  the  auto  da  fi.  To-morrow  you  will  hear 
the  sound  of  the  bell  that  tolls  your  Either  to  hb  death. 
Yon  will  almost  see  the  smoke  that  rises  from  hb  fu- 
neral pile.  I  leave  yon  to  yourself.  It  b  yet  in  my 
power  to  save  him.  Thmk  whether  you  can  stand 
to-morrow's  horrors  without  shrinking.  Think  whe- 
ther you  can  endure  the  after-reflection,  that  yon 
were  the  cause  of  hb  death,  and  that  merely  through 
a  perversity  in  refusing  proffered  happiness." 

What  a  night  was  it  to  Inez !  Her  heart,  already 
harassed  and  almost  broken  by  repeated  and  protract- 
ed anxieties ;  her  strength  wasted  and  enfeebled.  Oik 
every  side  horrors  awaited  her;  her  fother's  death, 
her  own  dishonour;  there  seemed  no  escape  fkom 
misery  or  perdition.    ' '  Is  there  no  relief  from  man — 
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no  pity  In  heaven?"  exclaimed  slie.  "  What— \rliat 
have  we  done  Uiat  we  should  be  thns  wretched?" 

As  the  dawn  approached,  the  fever  of  her  mind 
arose  to  agony ;  a  thoosand  times  did  she  try  the  doors 
and  windows  of  her  apartment,  in  the  desperate  hope 
of  escaping.  Alas!  with  all  the  splendour  of  her 
prison,  it  was  too  foithfally  secored  for  her  weak 
hands  to  work  deliverance.  Like  a  poor  bird,  that 
beats  its  wings  against  its  gilded  cage,  until  it  sinks 
panting  in  despair,  so  she  threw  herself  on  the  floor 
in  hopeless  anguish.  Her  blood  grew  hot  in  her  veins, 
her  tongue  was  parched,  her  temples  throbbed  with 
violence,  she  gasped  rather  than  breathed;  it  seemed 
as  if  lier  brain  was  on  fire.  "  Blessed  Virgin !"  ex- 
claimed she,  clasping  her  hands  and  turning  up  her 
strained  eyes, "  look  down  with  pity,  and  support  me 
in  this  dreadful  hour ! " 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  she  heard  a  key 
torn  softly  in  the  door  of  her  apartment.  She  dread- 
ed lest  it  should  be  Don  Ambrosio;  and  the  very 
thought  of  him  gave  her  a  sickening  pang.  It  was  a 
feaiale,  dad  in  a  mstic  dress,  with  her  face  concealed 
by  her  mantilla.  She  stepped  silently  into  the  room, 
looked  cautiously  round,  and  then,  uncovering  her 
face,  revealed  the  well-known  features  of  the  balRid- 
singer.  Inez  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  al- 
most of  joy.  The  unknown  started  back,  pressed  her 
finger  on  her  lips  enjoining  silence,  and  beckoned 
her  to  follow.  She  hastily  wrapped  herself  in  her 
vefl  and  obeyed.  They  passed  with  quick  but  noise- 
less steps  through  an  anti-chamber,  across  a  spacious 
iiaU,  and  along  a  corridor;  all  was  silent;  the  house- 
hold was  yet  locked  in  sleep.  They  came  to  a  door, 
to  which  the  unknown  applied  a  key.  Inez'  heart 
misgaTeher;  she  knew  not  but  some  new  treachery 
was  menacing  her;  she  laid  her  cold  hand  on  the 
stranger's  arm  :  "  Whither  are  you  leading  me  ?" 
said  she.  "To  liberty,"  replied  the  other,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Do  you  know  the  passages  about  this  mansion?" 

"  But  too  well ! "  replied  the  girl,  with  a  melan- 
dioly  shake  of  the  head.  There  was  an  expression 
of  sad  veracity  in  her  countenance  that  was  not  to  be 
distrusted.  The  door  opened  on  a  small  terrace, 
which  was  over-looked  by  several  windows  of  the 
mansion. 

"  We  must  move  across  this  quickly,"  said  the  girl, 
"or  we  may  be  observed." 

They  glided  over  it  as  if  scarce  touching  the  ground. 
A  flight  of  steps  led  down  into  the  garden ;  a  wicket 
at  the  bottom  was  readily  unbolted :  they  passed  with 
breathless  velocity  along  one  of  the  alleys,  still  in  sight 
of  the  mansion,  in  which,  however,  no  person  ap- 
peared to  be  stirring.  At  length  they  came  to  a  low 
private-door  in  the  wall,  partly  hidden  by  a  fig-tree. 
It  was  secured  by  rusty  bolts,  that  refused  to  yield  to 
Ibar  feeUe  efforts. 

"Holy  Vii^!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "what 
is  to  be  done?  one  moment  more,  and  we  may  be 
*coTered." 


She  seized  a  stone  that  lay  near  by;  a  few  blows, 
and  the  bolts  flew  back;  the  door  grated  harshly  as 
they  opened  it,  and  the  next  moment  they  found 
themselves  in  a  narrow  road. 

"Now,"  said  the  stranger,  "for  Granada  as 
quickly  as  possible!  The  nearer  we  approach  it, 
the  safer  we  shall  be ;  for  the  road  will  be  more  fre- 
quented." 

The  imminent  risk  they  ran  of  being  pursued  and 
taken  gave  supernatural  strength  to  their  limbs ;  they 
flew  rather  than  ran.  The  day  had  dawned;  the 
crimson  streaks  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  gave  tokens 
of  the  approaching  sunrise  :  already  the  light  clouds 
that  floated  in  the  western  sky  were  tinged  with  gold 
and  purple;  though  the  broad  plain  of  the  Vega, 
whidi  now  began  to  open  upon  their  view,  was  co- 
vered with  the  dark  haze  of  morning.  As  yet  they 
only  passed  a  few  stra^ling  peasants  on  the  road, 
who  could  have  yielded  them  no  assistance  in  case  of 
their  being  overtaken.  They  continued  to  hurry 
forward  and  had  gained  a  considerable  distance,  when 
the  strength  of  Inez,  which  had  only  been  sustained 
by  the  fever  of  her  mind,  began  to  yield  to  fatigue  : 
she  slackened  her  pace,  and  Altered. 

"  Alas ! "  said  she, "  my  lunbs  fail  me!  I  can  go 
no  farther ! "  "  Bear  up,  bear  up, "  replied  her  com- 
panion cheermgly;  "  a  little  farther,  and  we  shall  be 
safe :  look!  yonder  is  Granada,  just  showing  itself  in 
the  valley  below  us.  A  little  farther,  and  we  shall 
come  to  Uie  main  road,  and  then  we  shall  find  plenty 
of  passengers  to  protect  us." 

Inez,  encouraged,  made  fresh  efforts  to  get  forward, 
but  her  weary  limbs  were  unequal  to  the  eagerness 
of  her  mind ;  her  mouth  and  throat  were  parched  by 
agony  and  terror :  she  gasped  for  breath,  and  leaned 
for  support  against  a  rock.  "  It  is  all  in  vain ! "  ex- 
daimed  she; "  I  feel  as  though  I  should  faint. " 

"  Lean  on  me, "  said  the  other ; "  let  us  get  into 
the  shdler  of  yon  thicket,  that  wiU  conceal  us  from 
the  view;  I  hear  the  sound  of  water,  which  will  re- 
fresh you. " 

With  much  difficulty  they  reached  the  thicket, 
which  overhung  a  small  mountain  stream,  just  where 
its  sparkling  waters  leaped  over  the  rock  and  fell  into 
a  natural  basin.  Here  Inez  sank  upon  the  ground 
exhausted.  Her  companion  brought  water  in  the 
palms  of  her  hands,  and  bathed  her  pallid  temples. 
The  cooling  drops  revived  her;  she  was  enabled  to 
get  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  drink  of  its 
crystal  current ;  then,  reclining  her  head  on  the  bosom 
of  her  deliverer,  she  was  first  enabled  to  murmur 
forth  lier  heartfelt  gratitude. 

"  Alas ! "  said  the  other, "  I  deserve  no  thanks ;  I 
deserve  not  the  good  opinion  you  express.  In  me 
you  behold  a  victim  of  Don  Ambrosio's  arts.  In  eariy 
years  he  seduced  me  from  the  cottage  of  my  parents : 
look !  at  the  foot  of  yonder  blue  mountain  in  the  di- 
stance lies  my  native  village :  but  it  is  no  longer  a 
home  for  me.  From  thence  he  lured  me  when  I 
was  too  young  for  reflection ;  he  educated  me,  taught 
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me  various  acoomplishmenti,  made  me  seasiUe  to 
lore,  to  q>lendour,  to  reflnement ;  then  having  grown 
weary  of  me,  he  neglected  me,  and  cast  me  upon 
the  world.  Happily  the  accomplishments  he  taught 
me  have  kept  me  from  ntter  want ;  and  the  love  with 
wlilch  he  inspired  me  has  kept  me  from  further  de- 
gradation. Yes !  I  confess  my  weakness ;  all  his  pep- 
iidy  and  wrongs  cannot  efface  him  from  my  heart. 
I  have  been  brought  up  to  love  him ;  I  have  no  other 
idol :  I  know  him  to  be  base,  yet  I  cannot  help  ador- 
ing him.  I  am  content  to  mingle  among  the  hireling 
ttirong  that  administer  to  his  amusements,  that  I  may 
still  hover  about  him,  and  linger  in  those  halls  where 
I  once  reigned  mistress.  What  merit,  then,  have  I 
in  assisting  your  escape  ?  I  scarce  know  whether  I 
am  acting  from  sympathy,  and  a  desire  to  rescue 
another  victim  fivmhis  power;  or  jealousy  and  an 
eagerness  to  remove  too  powerful  a  rival !  " 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  the  sun  rose  in  all  its 
splendour ;  first  lighting  up  the  mountain  sommits, 
then  stealing  dOwn  height  by  height,  nntil  its  rays 
gilded  the  domes  and  towers  of  Granada,  which  they 
could  partially  see  from  between  the  trees,  below 
them.  Just  then  the  heavy  tones  of  a  bell  came 
sonnding  from  a  distance,  echoing,  in  sullen  clang, 
along  the  mountain.  Inez  turned  pale  at  the  sound. 
She  knew  it  to  be  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral,  rung 
at  simrise  on  the  day  of  the  auto  da  fi,  to  give  note  of 
funeral  preparation.  Every  stroke  beat  upon  her 
heart,  and  inflicted  an  absolute,  corporeal  pang. 
She  started  up  wildly.  "  Let  us  be  gone ! "  cried 
she ; "  there  is  not  a  moment  for  delay ! " 

"  Stop ! "  exclaimed  the  other, "  yonder  are  horse- 
men coming  over  the  brow  of  that  distant  height ;  if 
I  mistake  not,  Don  Ambrosio  is  at  their  head — Alas ! 
'tis  he;  we  are  lost.  Hold! "  continued  she, " give 
me  yonr  scarf  and  veil ;  wrap  yourself  in  this  mantilla. 
I  will  fly  up  yon  foot-path  that  leads  to  the  heights. 
I  will  let  the  veil  flutter  as  I  ascend ;  perhaps  they 
may  mistake  me  for  you,  and  they  must  dismount  to 
follow  me.  Do  you  hasten  forward :  you  will  soon 
reach  the  main  road.  Yon  liave  jewels  on  your 
fingers :  bribe  the  first  muleteer  you  meet  to  assist 
you  on  your  way. " 

All  this  was  said  with  hurried  and  breathless  ra- 
pidity. The  exchange  of  garments  was  made  in  an 
instant.  The  girl  darted  np  the  mountain-path,  her 
white  veil  fluttering  among  the  dark8hrubt)eiy;  wliile 
Inez,  inspired  with  new  strength,  or  rather  new 
terror,  flew  to  the  road,  and  trusted  to  Providence  to 
guide  her  tottering  steps  to  Granada. 

All  Granada  was  in  agitation  on  the  morning  of 
Uiis  dismal  day.  The  heavy  bell  of  the  cathedral/ 
continued  to  utter  its  clanging  tones,  that  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  city,  summoning  all  persons  to  the 
tremendous  spectacle  that  was  about  to  be  exhibited. 
The  streets  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pa» 
were  crowded  with  the  populace.  The  windows, 
the  roofs,  every  place  tliat  could  admit  a  face  or  a 
foothold,  was  alive  with  spectators.    In  the  great 


square  a  ^clous  scaffolding,  like  an  amphitheatre, 
was  erected,  where  the  sentences  of  the  prisoners 
were  to  be  read,  and  the  sermon  of  faith  to  be  preach- 
ed ;  and  close  by  were  the  stakes  prepared,  wtia« 
the  condemned  were  to  be  burnt  to  death.  Seats 
were  arranged  for  the  great,  the  gay,  the  beantiful ; 
for  such  is  the  horriUe  curiosity  of  human  nature, 
that  this  cruel  sacrifice  was  attended  with  more  eager- 
ness than  a  theatre,  or  even  a  bull  feast 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  scaffolds  and  balconies 
were  filled  with  expecting  multitudes ;  the  sun  shone 
brightly  upon  fair  faces  and  gallant  dresses;  one  would 
have  thought  it  some  scene  of  elegant  festivity,  uistead 
of  an  exhibition  of  human  agony  and  death.  But 
what  a  different  spectacle  and  ceremony  was  this 
from  those  which  Granada  exhibited  in  the  days  of 
her  Moorish  splendour !  "  Her  galas,  her  tourna- 
ments, her  sports  of  the  ring,  her  fStes  of  St  John, 
her  music,  her  Zambras,  and  admiraUe  tilts  of  canes ! 
Uer  serenades,  her  concerts,  her  songs  in  Generalifei 
The  costly  liveries  of  the  Abenoerrages,  their  ex- 
quisite inventions,  (he  skill  and  valour  of  the  Ala- 
baces,  the  superb  dresses  of  the  Zegries,  Mazas,  and 
Gomeles ! "  '—All  these  were  at  an  end.  The  days 
of  dliivalry  were  over.  Instead  of  the  prancing  ca- 
valcade, with  neighing  steed  and  lively  trumpet;  with 
burnished  lance,  and  helm,  and  buckler ;  with  rich 
confusion  of  plume,  and  scarf,  and  banner,  where 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  green,  and  orange,  and  every 
gay  colour  were  mingled  with  cloth  of  gold  and  &ur 
embroidery ;  instead  of  ttiis  crept  on  the  gloomy  pa- 
geant of  superstition,  in  cowl  and  sackcloth;  with  cross 
and  coffin,  and  firightful  symbols  of  human  suifering. 
In  place  of  the  frank,  hardy  knight,  open  and  brave, 
with  his  lady's  favour  in  his  casque,  and  amorous 
motto  on  his  shield,  looking,  by  gallant  deeds,  to  win 
the  smile  of  beauty,  came  the  shaven,  unmanly  monk, 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  head  and  heart  bleached  in 
the  cold  cloister,  secretly  exulting  in  thb  lugot 
trinmph. 

The  sound  of  belb  gave  notice  that  the  dismal  pro- 
cession was  advancing.  It  passed  slowly  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  bearing  in  advance  ttie 
awful  banner  of  the  holy  office.  The  prisoners  walk- 
ed singly,  attended  by  confessors,  and  guarded  by 
famiUars  of  the  inquisition.  They  were  clad  in  dif- 
ferent garments  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  their  pu- 
nislunents;  those  who  were  to  suffer  death  wore  the 
hideous  Samarra,  painted  with  flames  and  demons. 
The  procesuon  was  swelled  by  choirs  of  boys,  by  dif- 
ferent religious  orders  and  public  dignitaries,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  fathers  of  the  £aith,  moving  "  with 
slow  pace,  and  profound  gravity,  truly  triumphing, 
as  becomes  the  principal  generals  of  that  great  vic- 
tory."' 

As  tlie  sacred  banner  of  the  inquisition  advanced, 
the  countless  throng  sunk  on  their  knees  before  it; 
they  bowed  their  faces  to  the  very  earth  as  it  passed, 

'  Rodd's  Civil  Wan  of  Granada. 
>  GonsalTiua,  p.  ISS. 
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and  then  slowly  rose  again,  like  a  great  andolating 
bOlow.  A  murmar  of  tongues  prevailed  as  the  pri- 
Bcmers  approached,  and  eager  eyes  were  strained, 
and  fingers  pointed,  to  distinguish  the  different  or- 
ders of  penitents,  whose  habits  denoted  the  degree 
of  punishment  they  were  to  undergo.  But  as  those 
drev  near  whose  frightful  garb  marked  them  as  des- 
tined to  the  Qames,  the  noise  of  the  rabble  subsided; 
they  seemed  almost  to  hold  in  their  breaths;  filled 
with  that  strange  and  dismal  interest  with  which  we 
cdnteni{rfate  a  human  being  on  the  verge  of  suffering 
aod  death. 

It  is  an  awfbl  thing — a  voiceless,  noiseless  multi- 
tide  !  The  hushed  and  gazing  stillness  of  the  sur- 
roanding  thousands,  heaped  on  walls,  and  gates,  and 
roo6,  and  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  clusters,  heighten- 
ed the  efCect  of  the  pageant  that  moved  drearily  on. 
The  low  murmuring  of  the  priests  could  now  be 
beard  in  prayer  and  exhortation,  with  the  faint  res- 
ponses of  the  priscmers,  and  now  and  then  the  voices 
of  the  choir  at  a  distance,  chanting  (he  litanies  of  the 
saints. 

Tlie  faces  of  the  prisoners  were  ghastly  and  dis- 
consolate. Even  those  who  had  been  pardoned,  and 
wore  the  San-benito,  or  penitential  garment,  bore 
traces  of  the  horrors  they  had  undei^ne.  Some 
were  feeble  and  tottering  from  long  confinement; 
some  crippled  and  distorted  by  various  tortures; 
erery  ooantenance  was  a  dismal  page,  on  wluch 
might  be  read  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house.  But 
in  the  looks  of  those  condemned  to  death  there  was 
something  fierce  and  eager.  They  seemed  men  har- 
rowed up  by  the  past,  and  desperate  as  to  Uie  future. 
Tbey  were  anticipating,  with  spirits  fevered  by  des- 
pair, and  fixed  and  clenched  determination,  the  vehe- 
ment stm^e  with  agony  and  death  which  they  were 
diortly  to  undergo.  Some  cast  now  and  then  a  wild 
and  anguished  look  about  them  upon  the  shining  day, 
the  "sun-lvight  palaces,"  the  gay,  the  beautiful 
world,  which  they  were  soon  to  quit  f9r  ever;  or  a 
glance  of  sodden  indignation  at  the  thronging  thou- 
sands, happy  in  liberty  and  life,  who  seemed,  in  con- 
templating their  frightful  situation,  to  exult  in  their 
own  comparative  sepurity. 

One  among  the  condemned,  however,  was  an  ex- 
ceplioa  to  these  remarks.  It  was  an  aged  man,  some- 
what bowed  down,  with  a  serene,  tliough  dejected 
eoontenanoe,  and  a  beaming,  melancholy  eye.  It 
was  the  alchymist.  The  populace  looked  upon  him 
with  a  degree  of  compassion,  wliich  they  were  not 
prone  to  feel  towards  criminals  condemned  by  the 
inquisition;  but  when  they  were  told  that  he  was 
eonvi«Hed  of  the  crime  of  magic,  they  drew  back  with 
awe  and  abhorrence. 

The  procession  had  reached  the  grand  square. 
The  first  part  had  already  mounted  the  scaffolding, 
aad  the  condemned  were  approaching.  The  press 
of  the  popniaoe  became  excessive,  and  was  repeUed, 
as  it  were,  in  billows  by  the  guards.  Just  as  the 
oondemned  were  entering  the  square,  a  shrieking 


was  heard  from  the  crowd.  A  female,  pale,  frantic, 
dishevelled,  was  seen  struggling  through  the  multi- 
tude. "  My  father !  my  father ! "  was  all  the  cry  she 
uttered,  but  it  thrilled  through  every  heart.  The 
crowd  instinctively  drew  back,  and  made  way  for  her 
as  she  advanced. 

The  poor  alchymist  had  made  his  peace  with  Hea- 
ven, and,  by  hard  struggle,  had  closed  his  heart  upon 
the  world ;  the  voice  of  bis  child  called  him  once  more 
back  to  worldly  thought  and  agony.  He  turned 
towards  the  well-known  voice ;  his  knees  smote  to- 
gether; he  endeavoured  to  stretch  forth  his  pinioned 
arms,  and  felt  himself  clasped  in  the  embraces  of  his 
child.  The  emotions  of  both  were  too  agonizing  for 
utterance.  Convulsive  sobs,  and  broken  exclama- 
tions, and  embraces  more  of  anguish  than  tenderness, 
were  all  that  passed  between  them.  The  procession 
was  interrupted  for  a  moment.  The  astonislied 
monks  and  familiars  were  filled  with  involnnUry 
respect  at  this  agony  of  natural  affection.  Ejacula- 
tions of  pity  broke  from  the  crowd,  touched  by  the 
filial  piety,  the  extraordinary  and  hopeless  anguish  of 
so  young  and  beautiful  a  being. 

Every  attempt  to  soothe  her,  and  prevail  on  her  to 
retire,  was  unheeded;  at  length  they  endeavoured  to 
separate  her  from  her  father  by  fi)rce.  The  move- 
ment roused  her  from  her  temporary  abandonment. 
With  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  fury,  she  snatched  a 
sword  from  oile  of  the  familiars.  Her  late  pale  coun- 
tenance was  flushed  with  rage,  and  fire  flashed  from 
her  once  soft  and  languishing  eyes.  The  guards 
shrunk  back  with  awe.  There  was  something  in 
this  filial  frenzy,  this  feminine  tenderness  wrought 
up  to  desperation,  that  touched  even  tlieir  hardened 
hearts.  They  endeavoured  to  padly  her,  but  in  vain. 
Her  eye  was  eager  and  quick  as  the  she-wolfs  guard- 
ing her  young.  With  one  arm  she  pressed  her  fa- 
ther to  her  bosom,  with  the  other  she  menaced  every 
one  tliat  approached. 

The  patience  of  the  guards  was  soon  exhausted. 
They  had  held  back  in  awe,  but  not  in  fear.  With 
all  her  desperation  the  weapon  was  soon  wrested 
from  her  feeble  hand,  and  she  was  borne  shrieking 
and  struggling  among  the  crowd.  The  rabble  mur- 
mured compassion ;  but  such  was  the  dread  inspired 
by  the  inquisition,  that  no  one  attempted  to  interfere. 

The  procession  again  resumed  its  march.  Inez 
was  ineffectually  stroking  to  release  herself  from  the 
hands  of  the  familiars  that  detained  het,  when  sud- 
denly she  saw  Don  Ambrosio  before  her.  "Wretched 
girl !"  exclaimed  he  with  fury,  "  why  have  you  fled 
from  your  friends  ?  Deliver  her,"  said  he  to  the  fa- 
miliars, "to  my  domestics;  she  is  under  my  protec- 
tion." 

His  creatures  advanced  to  seize  her.  "  Oh  no !  oh 
no!"  cried  she,  with  new  terrors,  and  clinging  to  the 
familiars,  "  I  have  fled  from  no  friends.  He  is  not 
my  protector !    He  is  the  murderer  of  my  father ! " 

The  familiars  were  perplexed ;  the  crowd  pressed 
on  with  eager  curiosity.  "  Stand  off!"  cried  the  fiery 
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Ambrosio,  dashing  the  throng  fl:om  aronnd  him. 
Then  turning  to  the  familiars,  with  sadden  modera- 
tion, "  My  friends,"  said  he, "  deliver  this  poor  girl 
tome.  Her  distress  has  tamed  her  brain;  she  has 
escaped  from  her  friends  and  protectors  tliis  morning; 
but  a  little  quiet  and  kind  treatment  will  restore  her 
to  tranquillity." 

"  I  am  not  mad !  I  am  not  mad !"  cried  she  Tehe- 
mently.  "  Oh,  save  me ! — save  me  from  these  men ! 
I  have  no  protector  on  earth  but  my  father,  and  him 
they  are  murdering!" 

The  familiars  shook  their  heads;  her  wildness  cor- 
roborated the  assertions  of  Don  Ambrosio,  and  his 
apparent  rank  conmianded  respect  and  beUef.  They 
relinquished  their  diarge  to  him,  and  he  was  consign- 
ing the  struggling  Inez  to  his  creatures. — 

"  Let  go  your  hold,  villain !"  cried  a  voice  from 
among  the  crowd,  and  Antonio  was  seen  eagerly 
tearing  his  way  through  the  press  of  people. 

"Seize  him!  seize  him!"  cried  Don  Ambrosio  to 
the  familiars : "  'tis  an  accomplice  of  the  sorcerer's." 

"  Liar  I"  retorted  Antonio,  as  he  thrust  tiie  mob  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  forced  himself  to  the  spot. 

The  sword  of  Don  Ambrosio  Sashed  in  an  instant 
fromthescabbard;  the  student  was  armed,  and  equally 
alert.  There  was  a  fierce  clash  of  weapons ;  the  crowd 
made  way  for  them  as  tliey  fought,  and  closed  again, 
80  as  to  hide  them  from  the  view  of  Inez.  All  was 
tumult  and  confusion  for  a  moment;  when  there  was 
a  kind  of  shout  from  the  specuiors,  and  the  mob  again 
opening,  she  beheld,  as  she  thought,  Antonio  welter- 
ing in  his  blood. 

This  new  shock  was  too  great  for  her  already  over- 
strained intellect.  A  giddiness  seized  upon  her; 
every  thing  seemed  to  whirl  before  her  eyes;  she 
gasped  some  incoherent  words,  and  sunk  senseless 
upon  the  ground. 

Cays— weeks  elapsed  before  Inez  returned  to  con- 
sciousness. At  length  she  opened  her  eyes,  as  if  out 
of  a  troubled  sleep.  She  was  lying  upon  a  magni- 
ficent bed,  in  a  chamber  richly  furnished  with  pier 
glasses  and  massive  tables  inlaid  with  silver,  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
tapestry ;  the  cornices  riclily  gilded ;  through  the  door, 
which  stood  open,  she  perceived  a  superb  saloon ,  with 
statues  and  crystal  lustres,  and  a  magnificent  suite  of 
apartments  beyond.  The  casements  of  the  room  were 
open  to  admit  the  soft  breath  of  summer,  which  stole 
in,  laden  with  perfumes  from  a  neighbouring  garden; 
from  whence,  also,  the  refreshing  sound  of  fountains 
and  the  "sweet  notes  of  birds  came  in  mingled  music 
to  her  ear. 

Female  attendants  were  moving,  with  noiseless  step, 
about  the  chamber;  but  she  feared  to  address  them. 
She  doubted  whether  this  were  not  all  delusion,  or 
whether  she  was  not  still  in  the  palace  of  Don  Am- 
brosio, and  that  her  escape,  and  all  its  circumstances, 
had  not  been  but  a  feverish  dream.  She  closed  her 
eyes  again,  endeavouring  to  recall  the  past,  and  to 
separate  the  real  from  the  imaginary.    The  last  scenes 


of  consdonsness,  however,  rushed  too  forciUy,  with 
all  their  horrors,  to  her  mind  to  be  doubted,  and  she 
turned  shuddering  from  the  recollection,  to  gaze  once 
more  on  the  quiet  and  serene  magnificence  around 
her.  As  she  again  opened  her  eyes,  they  rested  on 
an  object  tiiat  at  once  dispelled  every  alarm.  At  the 
head  of  her  bed  sat  a  venerable  form  watching  over 
her  with  a  look  of  fond  anxiety— it  was  her  father ! 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  that  ensued ; 
nor  the  moments  of  rapture  wliich  more  than  repaid 
all  the  sufferings  that  her  affectionate  heart  had  under- 
gone. As  soon  as  their  feelings  had  become  more 
calm,  the  alchymist  stepped  out  of  the  room  to  intro- 
duce a  stranger,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his 
life  and  liberty.  He  returned,  leading  in  Antonio, 
no  longer  in  his  poor  scholar's  garb,  but  in  the  rich 
dress  of  a  nobleman. 

The  feelings  of  Inez  were  almost  overpowered  by 
these  sudden  reverses,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
she  was  sufficiently  composed  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
planation of  this  seeming  romance. 

It  appeared  that  the  lover,  who  bad  sought  her  af- 
fections in  the  lowly  guise  of  a  student,  was  the  only 
son  and  heir  of  a  powerful  grandee  of  Valencia.  He 
had  been  placed  at  the  university  of  Salamanca ;  but 
a  lively  curiosity  and  an  eagerness  for  adventure  had 
induced  him  to  abandon  the  university,  without  his 
father's  consent,  and  to  visit  various  par(s  of  Spain. 
His  rambling  inclination  satisfied,  he  had  remained 
incognito  for  a  time  at  Granada,  until,  by  further 
study  and  self-regulation,  he  could  prepare  hunself  to 
return  home  willi  credit,  and  alone  for  his  transgres- 
sions against  paternal  authority. 

How  liard  he  bad  studied  does  not  remain  on  re- 
cord. All  that  we  know  is  his  ronumtic  adventure  of 
the  tower.  It  was  at  first  a  mere  youthful  caprice, 
excited  by  a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  face.  In  becom- 
ing a  disciple  of  the  alchymist,  he  probably  thou^t 
of  nothing  more  than  pursuing  a  light  love-afEair. 
Further  acquaintance,  however,  had  completely  fixed 
his  affections ;  and  he  had  determined  to  conduct  Inez 
and  her  father  to  Valencia,  and  to  trust  to  her  merits 
to  secure  his  father's  consent  to  their  union. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  beep  traced  to  his  con- 
cealment. His  Either  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  being  entangled  in  the  snares  of  a  mysterious  ad- 
venturer and  his  daughter,  and  likely  to  become  the 
dupe  of  the  fascinations  of  the  latter.  Trusty  emis- 
saries had  been  dispatched  to  seize  upon  him  by  main 
force,  and  convey  him  witliOut  delay  to  the  paternal 
home. 

What  eloquence  he  had  used  with  his  father  to 
convince  him  of  the  innocence,  the  honour,  and  the 
high  descent  of  the  alchymist,  and  of  the  exalted  worth 
of  his  daughter,  does  not  appear.  All  that  we  know 
is,  that  the  father,  though  a  very  passionate,  was  a 
very  reasonable  man,  as  appears  by  his  consenting 
that  his  son  should  return  to  Granada,  and  conduct 
Inez,  as  his  affianced  bride,  to  Valencia. 

Away,  then,  Don  Antonio  hnrried  back,  ftill  of 
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joyoos  anddpations.  He  still  forbore  to  throw  off 
b^  disguise,  fondly  pictnring  to  himself  what  would 
be  the  surprise  of  Inez,  when,  having  won  her  heart 
and  hand  as  a  poor  wandering  scholar,  he  should  raise 
her  and  her  fother  at  once  to  opulence  and  splen- 
dour. 

On  bis  arrival  he  had  been  shocked  at  finding  the 
tower  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  In  vain  he  sought 
for  intelligence  concerning  them;  a  mystery  bung 
over  their  disappearance  which  he  could  not  pene- 
trate, until  he  was  thunderstruck,  on  accidentally 
reading  a  list  of  the  prisoners  at  the  impenduig  auto 
da  ft,  to  find  the  name  of  his  venerable  master  among 
the  condemned. 

It  was  the  very  morning  of  the  execution.  The 
procession  was  already  on  its  way  to  tlie  grand  square. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  grand  inquisitor 
was  a  relation  of  Don  Antonio,  though  they  had  never 
met.  His  first  impulse  was  to  make  himself  known ; 
10  exert  all  his  family  influence,  the  weight  of  bis 
name,  and  the  power  of  his  eloqaence,  in  vindication 
of  the  alchymist.  But  the  grand  inquisitor  was  al- 
ready proceeding  in  all  his  pomp,  to  the  place  where 
the  btal  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  How  was 
he  to  be  approached  ?  Antonio  threw  himself  into 
the  crowd,  in  a  fever  of  anxiety,  and  was  forcing  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  horror,  when  he  arrived  just  in 
lime  to  rescue  Inez,  as  has  been  mentioned. 

It  was  Don  Ambrosio  that  fell  in  their  contest. 
Being  desperately  wonnded,  and  thinking  his  end 
approaching,  be  bad  confessed,  to  an  attending  father 
of  the  inquisition,  that  he  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
akhymist's  condemnation,  and  that  the  evidence  on 
wfaicli  it  was  grounded  was  altogether  false.  The 
testimony  of  Don  Antonio  came  in  corroboration  of 
this  avowal;  and  his  relationship  to  the  grand  inqui- 
sitor had,  in  all  probability,  its  proper  weight.  Thus 
was  the  poor  alchymist  snatched,  in  a  manner,  from 
the  very  flames;  and  so  great  had  been  the  sympathy 
awakened  in  his  case,  that  for  once  a  populace  re- 
joiced at  being  disappointed  of  an  execution. 

The  residue  of  the  story  may  readily  be  unagined 
by  every  one  versed  in  this  valuable  kind  of  history. 
Don  Antonio  espoused  the  lovely  Inez,  and  took  her 
and  her  father  with  him  to  Yalencia.  As  she  had 
been  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter,  so  she  proved  a 
true  and  tender  wife.  It  was  not  long  before  Don 
Antonio  succeeded  to  bis  father's  titles  and  estates, 
and  he  and  his  bir  spouse  were  renowned  for  being 
the  handsomest  and  happiest  couple  in  all  Valencia. 

As  to  Don  Ambrosio,  he  partially  recovered  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  broken  constitution  and  a  blasted 
name,  and  hid  his  remorse  and  disgraces  in  a  con- 
vent; while  the  poor  victim  of  hb  arts,  who  had  as- 
Mted  Inez  in  her  escape,  unable  to  conquer  the  early 
pmion  that  he  had  awakened  in  her  b<»om,  though 
coBvinced  of  the  baseness  of  the  object,  retired  from 
the  work],  and  became  an  humble  sister  in  a  nunnery. 

The  worthy  alchymist  took  up  his  abode  With  his 
diiklren.    A  pavilion,  in  the  garden  of  their  palace. 


was  assigned  to  him  as  a  laboratory,  where  he  re- 
sumed his  researches,  with  renovated  ardour,  after 
(he  grand  secret.    He  was  now  and  then  assisted  by 
his  son-in-law  :  but  the  latter  slackened  grievously  in 
his  zeal  and  diligence,  after  marriage.    Still  he  would 
listen  with  profound  gravity  and  attention  to  thabld 
man's  rhapsodies,  and  his  quotations  from  Paracelsnis,^  -  ' 
Sandivogins,  and  Pietro  D'Abano,  which  daily  •grew  ' 
longer  and  longer.    In  this  way  the  good  alchymSt 
lived  on  quietly  and  comfortably,  to  what  is  caUed'a   • 
good  old  age,  that  is  to  say,  an  age  that  is  good'Sor  ;  . 
nothing,  and,  imfortonately  for  mankind,  was  bur-  •' 
ried  out  of  life  in  bis  ninetieth  year,  just  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  discovering  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 


Such  was  the  story  of  the  captain's  friend,  with 
which  we  whiled  away  the  morning.  The  captain 
was,  every  now  and  then,  interrupted  by  questions 
and  remarks,  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  lest  I 
should  break  the  continuity  of  the  tale.  He  was  a 
little  disturbed,  also,  once  or  twice,  by  the  general, 
who  fell  asleep,  and  breathed  rather  hard  to  the  great 
horror  and  annoyance  of  Lady  Lillycraft.  In  a  long 
and  tender  love-scene,  also,  which  was  particularly 
to  her  ladyship's  taste,  the  unlucky  general,  having 
his  head  a  little  sunk  upon  his  breast,  kept  making  a 
sound  at  regular  intervals,  very  much  like  the  word 
pish,  long  drawn  out .  At  length  he  made  an  odd  abrupt 
guttural  sound,  that  suddenly  awoke  him;  he  hem- 
med, looked  about  with  a  slight  degree  of  consterna- 
tion, and  then  began  to  play  with  her  ladyship's  work- 
bag,  which,  however,  she  rather  pettishly  withdrew. 
The  steady  sound  of  the  captain's  voice  was  still  too 
potent  a  soporific  for  the  poor  general ;  he  kept  gleam- 
ing up  and  sinking  in  the  socket,  until  the  cessation 
of  the  tale  again  roused  him,  when  he  started  awake, 
put  his  foot  down  upon  Lady  Lillycrafl's  cur,  the 
sleeping  Beauty,  which  yelped,  and  seized  him  by  the 
leg,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  whole  library  resounded 
with  yelpings  and  exclamations.  Never  did  a  man 
more  completely  mar  his  fortunes  while  he  was 
asleep.  Silence  being  at  length  restored,  the  com- 
pany expressed  their  thanks  to  the  captain,  and  gave 
various  opinions  of  the  story.  The  parson's  mind,  I 
found,  had  been  continually  running  upon  tlie  leaden 
manuscripts,  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  as  dog  up 
at  Granada,  and  he  put  several  eager  questions  to 
the  captain  on  the  subject.  The  general  could  not 
well  make  out  the  drift  of  the  story,  but  thought  it  a 
little  confused.  "I  am  glad,  however,"  said  he, 
"that  they  burnt  the  old  chap  of  the  tower ;  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  a  notorious  impostor." 
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Hb  certain  lite,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 
la  fiill  of  thousand  sweeU  and  rich  content ; 
■  The  amooth-leaved  i>eeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shade,  till  noontide's  heat  tw  tfeat. 
•     Hia  life  is  neither  tost  in  boisterous  seas 

Or  the  vexatious  world ;  or  lost  in  skithltal  ease. 
Pfeased  and  hiU  blest  he  lives  when  he  bis  God  can  please. 

PaiNEAS  Fletckb. 

1  TAKE  great  pleasure  in  accompanying  the  sqnire 
in  his  perambulations  about  his  estate,  in  which  he  is 
often  attended  by  a  kind  of  cabinet  council.  His 
prime  minister,  the  steward,  is  a  very  worthy  and 
honest  old  man,  that  assumes  a  right  of  way ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  right  to  have  his  own  way,  from  having  lived 
time  out  of  mind  on  the  place.  He  loves  the  estate 
even  better  than  be  does  die  squire;  and  thwarts  the 
latter  sadly  in  many  of  his  projects  of  improvement, 
being  a  litUe  prone  to  disapprove  of  every  plan  tltat 
does  not  originate  with  himself. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  these  perambulations,  I 
have  known  the  squire  to  point  out  some  important 
alteration  which  he  was  contemplating,  in  the  dispo- 
sition or  cultivation  of  the  grounds;  this  of  course 
would  be  opposed  by  the  steward,  and  a  long  argu- 
ment would  ensue  over  a  stile,  or  on  a  rising  piece  of 
ground,  until  the  squire,  who  has  a  high  opinion  of 
the  other's  ability  and  integrity,  would  be  fain  to  give 
up  the  point.  This  concession,  I  observed,  would 
immediately  mollify  the  old  man,  and,  after  walking 
over  a  field  or  two  in  silence,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection,  be  would  sud- 
denly turn  to  the  squire  and  observe,  that  "  he  had 
been  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  he  believed  he  would  take  his  honour's 
advice." 

Christy,  the  huntsman,  is  another  of  the  squire's 
occasional  attendants,  to  whom  be  continually  refers 
in  all  matters  of  local  history,  as  to  a  chronicle  of  the 
estate,  having,  in  a  manner,  been  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  trees,  from  the  very  time  that  they  were 
acorns.  Old  Nimrod,  as  has  been  shown,  is  rather 
pragmatical  in  those  points  of  knowledge  on  which  he 
values  himself;  but  the  squire  rarely  contradicU  him, 
and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  indulgent  potentates 
that  ever  was  hen-pecked  by  his  ministry. 

He  often  laugiis  about  it  himself,  and  evidenUy 
yields  to  these  old  men  more  from  the  bent  of  his 
own  humour,  than  from  any  want  of  proper  authority. 
He  likes  this  honest  independence  of  old  age,  and  is 
well  aware  that  these  trusty  followers  love  and  honour 
him  in  their  hearts.  He  is  perfectly  at  ease  about  his 
own  dignity  and  the  respect  of  those  around  him; 
nothing  disgusts  him  sooner  than  any  appearance  of 
fawning  or  sycophancy. 

I  really  have  seen  no  display  of  royal  state  that 
could  compare  with  one  of  thesquire's  progresses  about 
his  paternal  fields  and  through*  his  hereditary  wood- 
lands, with  several  of  these  foithftil  adherentiTaboiit 


him,  and  followed  by  a  body-guard  of  dogs.  He  en- 
courages a  frankness  and  manliness  of  dqmrtment 
among  his  dependents,  and  is  the  personal  friend  of 
his  tenants;  inquiring  into  their  concerns,  and  assist- 
ing them  in  times  of  difficulty  and  hardship.  This 
has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  of 
course  one  of  the  happiest  of  landlords. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  a  more  enviable  condition 
of  life,  than  that  of  an  English  gentleman,  of  sound 
judgment  and  good  feelings,  who  passes  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  on  an  hereditary  estate  in  the  country. 
From  the  excellence  of  the  roads  and  the  rapidity  and 
exactness  of  the  public  conveyances,  he  is  enabled  to 
command  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences,  ail  the 
intelligence  and  novelties  of  the  ca|Mtal,  while  he  is 
removed  from  its  hurry  and  distraction.  He  has 
ample  means  of  occupation  and  amusement  within 
his  own  dmnains ;  he  may  diversify  his  time  by  rural 
occupations,  by  mral  sports,  by  study,  and  by  the 
delights  of  friendly  society  collected  within  his  own 
hospitable  halls. 

Or  if  his  views  and  feelings  are  of  a  more  extensive 
and  liberal  nature,  he  has  it  greatly  in  his  power  to 
do  good,  and  to  have  that  good  immediately  reflected 
back  upon  himself.  He  can  render  essential  service 
to  his  country,  by  assisting  in  the  disinterested  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws ;  by  watching  over  the  opi- 
nions and  principles  of  (he  lower  orders  around  him ; 
by  diffusing  among  them  those  lights  which  may  be 
important  to  their  welfare;  1^  mingling  frankly 
among  them,  gaining  their  confidence,  becoming  the 
immediate  auditor  of  their  complaints,  informing  him- 
self of  their  wants,  making  himself  a  channel  throogh 
which  their  grievances  may  he  quietly  communicated 
to  the  proper  sources  of  mitigation  and  relief;  or  by 
becoming,  if  need  be,  the  intrepid  and  incorruptible 
guardian  of  their  liberties — the  enlightened  champion 
of  then- rights. 

All  this,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  done  withoat  any 
sacrifice  of  personal  dignity,  without  any  degrading 
arls  of  popularity,  without  any  truckling  to  vulgar 
prejudices,  or  concurrence  in  vnlgar  clamour;  bat 
by  the  steady  influence  of  sincere  and  friendly  counsel, 
of  fair,  upright,  and  generous  deportment.    What- 
ever may  be  said  of  English  mobs  and  Englisb  dema- 
gogues, I  have  never  met  with  a  people  more  open  to 
reason,  more  considerate  in  their  tempers,  more  tract- 
able by  argument  in  the  roughest  times,  than  the 
English.    They  are  remarkably  quick  at  discerning 
and  appreciating  whatever  is  manly  and  hmiooralile. 
They  are  by  nature  and  habit  methodical  and  orderly  ; 
and  they  feel  the  value  of  all  that  is  regular  and  res- 
pectable.    They  may  occasionally  be  deceived  by 
sophistry,  and  excited  into  turbulence  by  public  dis- 
tresses and  the  misrepresentations  of  designii^  men  ; 
but  open  their  eyes,  and  they  will  eventually  rally 
round  the  land-marks  of  steady  truth  and  deliberate 
good  sense.    They  are  fond  of  established  customs, 
they  are  fond  of  long-estaUished  names;  and  that  loTe 
of  order  and  quiet  which  characterizes  the  nation. 
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gives  a  vast  influence  to  Uie  descendanU  of  the  old 
femilies,  whose  foreblhers  have  been  lords  of  thesoii 
from  lime  inunemoriai. 

It  is  when  Uie  rich  and  well-educated  and  highly 
privileged  classes  neglect  their  duties,  when  they 
n^lect  to  study  the  interests,  and  conciliate  the  af- 
fections, and  instruct  the  opinions  and  chan^ion  the 
rights  of  the  peqrie,  that  the  latter  become  discontent- 
ed and  turbulent,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  dema- 
gogues :  the  demagogue  always  steps  in  where  the 
patriot  is  wanting.  Tliere  is  a  common  high-handed 
cant  among  the  high-fed,  and,  as  they  fancy  them- 
selves, higb-minded  men,  about  putting  down  the 
mob;  but  all  true  physicians  Ifnow  that  it  is  better  to 
sweeten  the  bluod  than  attack  the  tumour,  to  apply 
the  emollient  rather  than  Uie  cautery.  It  is  absurd 
in  a  country  like  England,  where  there  is  so  much 
freedom,  and  such  a  jealousy  of  right,  for  any  man  to 
assume  an  aristocratical  tone,  and  to  talk  superci- 
liously of  the  common  people.  There  is  no  rank 
that  makes  him  independent  of  the  opinions  and  af- 
fections of  Ids  fellow-men;  there  is  no  rank  nor  dis- 
tinction that  severs  him  from  his  fellow-subject;  and 
if,  by  any  gradual  neglect  or  assumption  on  the  one 
side,  and  discontent  and  jealousy  on  the  other,  the 
orders  of  society  should  really  separate,  let  those  who 
stand  on  the  eminence  beware  that  the  chasm  is  not 
mining  at  their  feet.  The  orders  of  society  in  all  well 
constituted  governments  are  mutually  bound  together, 
and  important  to  each  other;  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  in  a  free  government  as  a  vacuum ;  and  when- 
ever one  is  likely  to  take  place  by  the  drawing  off  of 
the  rich  and  intelligent  from  the  poor,  the  bad  passions 
of  society  will  rush  in  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  rend 
the  whole  asunder. 

Though  born  and  brought  up  in  a  republic,  and 
more  and  more  coniinned  in  republican  principles  by 
every  year's  observation  and  experience,  yet  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  excellence  that  may  exist  in  other 
fiMins  of  government,  nor  to  the  tact  that  they  may 
be  more  suitable  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  exist :  I  have  endeavoured 
istber  to  look  at  them  as  they  are,  and  to  observe  how 
Ibey  are  calculated  to  effect  the  end  whiCli  they  pro- 
pose. Considering,  therefore,  the  mixed  nature  of 
the  government  of  this  country,  and  its  representative 
CDcm,  I  have  looked  with  admiration  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  wealth  and  influence  and  intelligence 
were  spread  over  its  whole  surface;  not  as  in  some 
monarchies,  drained  from  the  country,  and  collected 
io  towns  and  cities.  I  have  considered  the  great  rural 
establishments  of  the  nobility,  and  the  lesser  establish- 
ments of  the  gentry,  as  so  many  reservoirs  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  distributed  about  the  kingdom,  apart 
from  the  towns,  to  irrigate,  freshen,  and  fertilize  the 
surrounding  country.  I  have  looked  upon  them,  loo, 
as  the  august  retreats  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  where, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Iranourable  independence  and 
elegant  leisure,  they  might  train  up  their  minds  to 
appear  in  those  legislalive  assemblies,  whose  debates 


and  decisions  fi>rm  the  study  and  precedents  of  other 
nations,  and  involve  the  interests  of  the  world. 

I  have  been  both  surprised  and  disappointed,  there- 
fore, at  finding,  that  on  this  subject  I  was  often  m- 
dulging  in  an  Utopian  dream,  rather  than  a  well- 
fi)unded  opinion.  I  have  been  concerned  at  finding 
that  tliese  fine  estates  were  too  often  involved,  and 
mortgaged,  or  placed  in  the  hands  of  creditors,  and 
the  owners  exiled  from  then-  paternal  lands.  There 
is  an  extravagance,  I  am  told,  that  runs  parallel  with 
wealth;  a  lavish  expenditure  among  the  great;  a 
senseless  competition  among  the  aspu-ing;  a  heedless, 
joyless  dissipation,  among  all  the  upper  ranks,  that 
often  be^ars  even  these  splendid  establishments, 
breaks  down  the  pride  and  principles  of  their  pos- 
sessors, and  makes  loo  many  of  them  mere  place- 
hunters,  or  shifting  absentees.  It  is  thus  that  so 
many  are  thrown  into  the  hands  of  government;  and 
a  court,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  pure  and  ho- 
nourable in  Europe,  is  so  often  degraded  by  noble, 
but  importunate  time-servers.  It  is  thus,  too,  that 
so  many  become  exiles  from  then:  native  land,  crowd- 
ing the  hotels  of  foreign  countries,  and  expending 
upon  thankless  strangers  the  wealth  so  hardly  drained 
from  their  laborious  peasantry.  I  have  looked  upon 
these  latter  with  a  mixture  of  censure  and  concern. 
Knowing  the  almost  bigoted  fondness  of  an  English- 
man for  his  native  home,  I  can  conceive  what  must 
be  their  compunction  and  regret,  when,  amidst  the 
sunburnt  plains  of  France,  they  call  to  mind  the  green 
fields  of  England;  the  hereditary  groves  whicit  they 
have  abandoned,  and  the  hospitable  roof  of  their  fa- 
thers, wliich  they  have  left  desolate,  or  to  be  inha- 
bited by  strangers.  But  retrenchment  is  no  plea  for 
an  abandonment  of  country.  They  have  risen  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  land ;  let  them  abide  its  fluctua- 
tions, and  conform  to  its  forlimes.  It  is  not  for  the 
rich  to  fly  because  the  country  is  snfTering :  let  them 
share,  in  their  relative  proportion,  the  common  lot; 
they  owe  it  to  the  land  that  has  elevated  them  to  ho- 
nour and  affluence.  When  the  poor  have  to  diminish 
their  scanty  morsel  of  bread ;  when  they  have  to  com- 
pound with  the  cravings  of  nature,  and  study  with 
how  little  tliey  can  do,  and  not  be  starved;  it  is  not 
then  for  the  rich  to  fly,  and  diminish  still  further  the 
resources  of  the  poor,  that  they  themselves  may  live 
in  splendour  in  a  cheaper  country.  Let  them  rather 
retire  to  their  estates,  and  there  practise  retrench- 
ment. Let  them  return  to  that  noble  simplicity,  that 
practical  good  sense,  that  honest  pride,  which  form 
the  foundation  of  true  English  character,  and  from 
them  they  may  again  rear  the  edifice  of  fair  and  ho- 
nourable prosperity. 

On  the  rural  habits  of  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry;  on  the  manner  in  which  they  discbarge  their 
duties  on  their  patrimonial  possessions,  depend  great- 
ly the  virtue  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  So  long  as 
Uiey  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  quiet 
and  purity  of  the  country;  surrounded  by  the  monu- 
ments of  their  illustrious  ancestors ;  surrounded  by 
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every  thing  that  can  inspire  generons  pride,  noble 
emulation,  and  amiable  and  magnanimous  sentiment ; 
so  long  they  are  safe,  and  in  them  the  nation  may  re- 
pose its  interests  and  its  hononr.  But  the  moment  that 
they  become  the  servile  Ihrongers  of  court  aTenues, 
and  give  themselves  up  to  the  political  intrigues  and 
heartless  dissi[>ation8  of  the  metropolis,  that  moment 
they  lose  the  real  nobility  of  their  natiuvs,  and  be- 
come the  mere  leeches  of  the  country. 

That  the  great  majority  of  nobility  and  gentry  in 
England  are  endowed  with  high  notions  of  honour 
and  independence,  I  thoroughly  believe.  They  have 
evidenced  it  lately  on  very  important  questions,  and 
have  given  an  example  of  adherence  to  prmciple,  in 
preference  to  party  and  power,  that  most  have  asto- 
nished many  of  the  venal  and  obsequious  courts  of 
Europe.  Such  are  the  glorious  effects  of  freedom, 
when  infused  into  a  constitution.  But  it  seems  to 
me  tliat  they  are  apt  to  forget  the  positive  nature  of 
their  duties,  and  to  fancy  that  their  eminent  privi- 
leges are  only  so  many  means  of  self-indulgence. 
They  should  recollect  that  ui  a  constitution  like  that 
of  England,  the  titled  orders  are  intended  to  be  as 
nsefiil  as  they  are  ornamental,  and  it  is  their  virtues 
alone  that  can  render  them  both.  Their  duties  are 
divided  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject;  sur- 
rounding and  giving  lustre  and  dignity  to  the  throne, 
and  at  the  same  time  tempering  and  mitigatmg  its 
rays,  nntil  they  are  transmitted  in  mild  and  genial 
radiance  to  the  people.  Bom  to  leisure  and  opulence, 
they  owe  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  wealth,  to  their  native  country. 
They  may  be  compared  to  the  douds;  which,  being 
drawn  up  by  the  sun,  and  elevated  in  the  heavens, 
reflect  and  magnify  his  splendour;  while  they  repay 
the  earth,  from  which  they  derive  their  sustenance, 
by  returning  their  treasiures  to  its  bosom  in  fertilizing 
showers. 


A  BACHELOR'S  CONFESSIONS. 

"  111  live  a  private,  pensive,  single  life." 

TBE  COLLISB  or  CBOTDOn. 

I  WAS  sitting  in  my  room  a  morning  or  two  since, 
reading,  when  some  one  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
Master  Simon  entered.  He  had  an  unusually  fresh 
appearance ;  he  had  put  on  a  bright  green  riding-coat, 
with  a  bunch  of  violets  in  the  button-hole,  and  had 
the  air  of  an  old  bachelor  trying  to  rejuvenate  hun- 
self.  He  had  not,  however,  his  usual  briskness  and 
vivacity,  but  loitered  about  the  room  with  somewhat 
of  absence  of  manner,  humming  the  old  song, — "  Go, 
lovely  rose,  tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me;" 
and  then,  leaning  against  tlie  window,  and  looking 
upon  the  landscape,  he  uttered  a  very  audible  sigh. 
As  I  bad  not  been  accustomed  to  see  Master  Simon  m 


a  pensive  mood,  I  thought  there  m^t  be  some 
vexation  preying  on  his  mind,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
introduce  a  cheerful  strain  of  conversation;  but  he 
was  not  in  the  vein  to  follow  it  up,  and  proposed  that 
we  should  take  a  walk. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  of  that  soft  vernal  tem- 
perature, that  seems  to  thaw  all  the  frost  out  of  one's 
blood,  and  to  set  all  nature  in  a  ferment.  The  very 
fishes  felt  its  influence;  the  cautious  trout  ventured 
out  of  his  dark  hole  to  seek  his  mate,  the  roach  and 
the  dace  rose  up  to  the  surface  of  the  brook  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  amorous  frog  piped  from  among 
the  rushes.  If  ever  an  oyster  can  really  fall  in  love, 
as  has  been  said  or  song,  it  most  be  on  such  a  morn- 
ing. 

The  weather  certainly  had  its  effect  even  npon 
Master  Sunon,  for  he  seemed  obstinately  bent  upon 
the  pensive  mood.  Instead  of  stepping  brbkly  along, 
smacking  his  dog-whip,  wbbtling  quaint  ditties,  or 
telling  sporting  anecdotes,  he  leaned  on  my  arm,  and 
talked  sliout  the  approachmg  nuptials;  from  whence 
he  made  several  digressions  npon  the  character  of 
womankind,  touched  a  little  upon  the  tender  passion, 
and  made  sundry  very  excellent,  though  rather  trite, 
observations  upon  disappointments  in  love.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  something  on  his  mind  which  he 
wished  to  impart,  but  felt  awkward  in  a[^roaching 
it.  I  was  curious  to  see  to  what  tliis  strain  would 
lead;  but  I  was  determined  not  to  assist  him.  In- 
deed, I  mischievously  pretended  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation, and  talked  of  his  usual  topics,  dogs,  horses, 
and  hunting;  but  he  was  very  brief  in  his  replies,  and 
invariably  got  back,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  into  the 
sentimental  vein. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  clump  of  trees  that  over- 
hung a  whispering  brook,  with  a  rustic  bench  at  their 
feet.  The  trees  were  grievously  scored  with  letters 
and  devices,  which  had  grown  out  of  all  shape  and 
size  by  the  growth  of  the  bark ;  and  it  appeared  that 
this  grove  had  served  as  a  kind  of  register  of  the  ta- 
mily  loves  from  time  immemorial.  Here  Master 
Simon  made  a  pause,  pulled  up  a  toft  of  flowers, 
threw  them  one  by  one  into  the  water,  and  at  length, 
turning  somewhat  abruptly  upon  me,  asked  me  if  I 
had  ever  been  in  love.  I  confess  the  question  startled 
me  a  little,  as  I  am  not  over  fond  of  making  con- 
fessions of  my  amorous  follies;  and  above  all  should 
never  dream  of  choosing  my  friend  Master  Simon  for 
a  confidant.  He  did  not  wait,  however,  for  a  reply  ; 
the  inquiry  was  merely  a  prelude  to  a  confession  on 
his  own  part,  and  after  several  circumlocutions  and 
whimsical  preambles,  he  foirly  disburthened  himself 
of  a  very  tolerable  story  of  his  having  been  crossed  in 
love. 

The  reader  will,  very  probably,  suppose  that  it  re- 
lated to  the  gay  widow  who  jilted  him  not  long  since 
at  Doncaster  races ;— no  such  thing.  It  was  about  a 
sentimental  passion  that  he  once  had  for  a  mostbeao- 
tiful  young  lady,  who  wrote  poetry  and  played  on 
the  harp.    He  used  to  serenade  her;  and  indeed  he 
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described  several  tender  and  gallant  scoies,  in  xrhich 
he  was  evidently  picturing  himself  in  his  mind's  eye 
as  some  elegant  hero  of  romance,  though,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  tale,  I  only  saw  him  as  he  stood  before 
me,  a  dapper  little  old  badielor,  with  a  fece  like  an 
apple  that  has  dried  with  tlie  bloom  on  it. 

What  were  the  particulars  of  this  lender  tale  I  have 
already  forgotten ;  indeed  I  listened  to  it  with  a  heart 
Uke  a  very  pebble  stone,  having  hard  work  to  repress 
a  smile  while  Master  Simon  was  putting  on  the 
amorous  swain,  ottering  every  now  and  then  a  sigh, 
and  endeavouring  to  look  sentimental  and  melancholy. 

All  that  I  recollect  is,  that  the  lady,  according  to 
his  accoant,  was  certainly  a  little  touched ;  for  she 
used  to  accept  all  the  music  that  he  copied  for  her 
harp,  and  all  the  patterns  that  be  drew  for  her  dresses; 
and  he  began  to  flatter  himself,  after  a  long  course  of 
delicate  attentions,  that  be  was  gradually  fanning  up 
a  gentle  flame  in  her  heart,  when  ^e  suddenly  ac- 
cepted the  hand  of  a  rich,  boisterous,  fox-hunting  ba- 
ronet, without  either  music  or  sentiment,  who  carried 
ber  by  storm,  after  a  fortnight's  courtship. 

Blaster  Simon  could  not  help  concluding  by  some 
observation  about "  modest  merit,"  and  the  power  of 
gold  over  the  sex.  Asa  remembrance  of  his  passion, 
be  pointed  out  a  heart  carved  on  the  bark  of  one  of 
the  trees;  but  which,  in  the  process  of  time,  liad 
grown  out  into  a  large  excrescence  :  and  he  showed 
me  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  he  wore  in  a  true  lover's 
knot,  in  a  large  gold  brooch. 

I  have  seldom  met  with  an  old  bachelor  that  had 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  his  nonsensical  moment, 
when  he  would  become  tender  and  sentimental,  talk 
about  the  concerns  of  the  heart,  and  have  some  con- 
fession of  a  delicate  nature  to  make.  Almost  every 
man  has  some  little  trait  of  romance  in  his  life,  which 
he  looks  back  to  with  fondness,  and  about  which  he 
is  apt  to  grow  garrulous  occasionally.  He  recollects 
himself  as  he  was  at  the  time,  young  and  gamesome ; 
and  forgets  that  his  hearers  have  no  other  idea  of  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  but  such  as  he  may  appear  at  the 
time  of  telling  it;  peradventure,  a  withered,  whim- 
sical, spindle-shanked  old  genUeman.  With  married 
men,  it  b  true,  this  is  not  so  frequenUy  the  case ;  their 
anMMvns  romance  is  apt  to  decline  after  marriage; 
why,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imagine;  but  witii  a 
bachelor,  though  it  may  slumber,  it  never  dies.  It  is 
always  liable  to  break  out  again  in  transient  flashes, 
and  never  so  much  as  on  a  spring  morning  in  the 
coontry ;  or  on  a  winter  evening,  when  seated  in  his 
solitary  chamber,  stirring  up  the  fire  and  talkuig  of 
matrimony. 

The  moment  that  Master  Simon  had  gone  through 
his  confession,  and,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  "  had 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  he  became  quite  himself 
again.  He  had  settled  the  point  which  had  been 
worrying  his  mind,  and  doubUess  considered  himself 
established  as  a  man  of  sentiment  in  my  opinion. 
Before  we  had  linisbed  our  morning's  stroll,  he  was 
singing  as  blithe  as  a  grasshopper,  whistling  to  his 


dogs,  and  telling  droll  stories;  and  I  recollect  that  he 
was  particularly  facetious  that  day  at  dinner,  on  the 
subject  of  matrbnony,  and  uttered  several  excellent 
jokes,  not  to  be  found  in  Joe  Miller,  that  made  the 
bride  elect  blush  and  look  down;  but  set  all  the  old 
gentiemen  at  the  table  m  a  roar,  and  absolutely 
brought  tears  uito  the  general's  eyes. 


ENGLISH  GRAVITY. 


"Meirie  England!" 


ANCIEUT  FBIiSK. 


There  is  nothing  so  rare  as  for  a  man  to  ride  his 
hobby  without  molestation.  I  find  the  squire  has  not 
so  undisturbed  an  indulgence  in  his  humours  as  I  had 
imagined;  but  has  been  repeatedly  thwarted  of  late, 
and  has  suffered  a  kind  of  well-meaning  persecution 
from  a  Mr  Faddy,  an  old  genUeman  of  some  weight, 
at  least  of  purse,  who  has  recently  moved  into  the 
neighbourhood.  He  is  a  worthy  and  substantial  ma- 
nufacturer, who,  having  accumulated  a  large  fortune 
by  dint  of  steam-engines  and  spinning  jennies,  has 
retired  from  business,  and  setup  for  a  country  genUe- 
man. He  has  taken  an  old  country  seat  and  refit- 
ted it;  and  painted  and  plastered  it,  until  it  looks  not 
nnlike  his  own  manufactory.  He  has  been  particu- 
larly careful  in  mending  the  walls  and  hedges,  and 
putting  up  notices  of  spring-guns  and  man-traps  in 
every  part  of  his  premises.  Indeed  he  shows  great 
jealousy  about  his  territorial  rights,  having  stopped  op 
a  foot-path  that  led  across  his  fields ;  and  given  warn- 
ing, in  staring  letters,  that  whoever  shoud  be  found 
trespassing  on  those  grounds  would  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  He  has  brought 
into  the  country  with  him  all  the  practical  maxims  of 
town,  and  the  bnsUing  habits  of  business ;  and  is  one 
of  those  sensible,  useful,  prosing,  troublesome,  into- 
lerable old  genUemen  that  go  about  wearying  and 
worrying  society  wiUi  excellent  plans  for  public  uti- 
lity. 

He  is  very  much  disposed  to  be  on  intimate  terms 
.with  the  squire,  and  calls  on  him  every  now  and  then, 
with  some  project  for  the  good  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  happens  to  run  diametrically  opposite  to  some 
one  or  otherof  the  squire's  peculiar  notions;  but  which 
is  "too  sensible  a  measure"  to  be  openly  opposed. 
He  has  annoyed  him  excessively  by  enforcing  the  va- 
grant laws;  persecuting  the  gipsies,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  suppress  country  wakes  and  holiday  games ; 
which  he  considers  great  nuisances,  and  reprobates  as 
causes  of  the  deadly  sin  of  idleness. 

There  is  evidenUy  in  all  this  a  litUe  of  the  ostenta- 
tion of  newly  acquired  consequence;  the  tradesman 
is  gradually  swelling  into  the  aristocrat ;  and  he  begins 
to  grow  excessively  intolerant  of  every  thing  that  is 
not  genteel.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about "  the 
conunon  people;"  talks  much  ofhis  paik,  his  preserves. 
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and  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  game  laws  more 
strictly ;  and  makes  frequent  use  of  the  phrase,  "  (he 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. " 

He  came  to  the  Hall  lately,  with  a  face  full  of  busi- 
ness, that  he  and  the  squire,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  miglu  lay  their  heads  together,"  to  hit  upon  some 
mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  frolicking  at  the  village 
on  the  approaching  May-day.  It  drew,  he  said,  idle 
people  together  from  all  parts  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  spent  the  day  Addling,  dancing,  and  carousing, 
instead  of  staying  at  home  to  work  for  their  families. 

Now,  as  the  squire,  unluckily,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
these  May-day  revels,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  sagacious  Mr  Faddy  were  not  received 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  the  old 
gentleman  is  too  courteous  to  show  any  temper  to  a 
guest  in  his  own  house,  but  no  sooner  was  be  gone 
than  the  indignation  of  the  squire  found  vent,  at  hav- 
ing his  poetical  cobwebs  invaded  by  this  buzzing, 
blue-bottle  fly  of  trafhc.  In  his  warmth  he  inveighed 
against  the  whole  raceof  manufacturers,  who,  I  found, 
were  sore  disturbers  of  his  comfort.  < '  Sir,"  said  he, 
with  emotion,  "  it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  see  all 
our  line  streams  dammed  up  and  bestrode  by  cotton- 
mills  ;  our  valleys  smoking  with  steam-engines,  and 
the  din  of  (he  liammer  and  the  loom  scaring  away  all 
oar  rural  delights.  What's  to  become  of  merry  old 
England,  when  its  manor-houses  are  all  turned  into 
manufactories,  and  its  sturdy  peasantry  into  pin- 
makers  and  stocking- weavers  ?  I  have  looked  in  vain 
for  merry  Sherwood,  and  all  the  greenwood  haunts 
of  Robin  Hood ;  the  whole  country  is  covered  witli 
manufacturing  towns.  I  have  stood  on  the  ruins  of 
Dudley  Gastle,  and  looked  round,  with  an  aching 
heart,  on  what  wereonoe  its  feudal  domains  of  verdant 
and  beautiful  country.  Sir,  I  beheld  a  mere  campus 
phlegrse;  a  region  of  Are ;  reeking  with  coal-pits,  and 
furnaces,  and  smelling-houses,  vomiting  fortli  flames 
and  smoke.  The  pale  and  ghastly  peo(rie,  toiling 
among  vile  exhalations,  looked  more  lUce  demons 
than  human  beings;  the  clanking  wheels  and  engines, 
seen  through  the  murky  atmosphere,  looked  like  in- 
struments of  torture  in  this  pandemonium.  Wliat  is 
to  become  of  the  country  with  these  evils  rankling  in 
its  very  core?  Sir,  these  manufactures  will  be  the 
ruin  of  our  rural  manners;  they  will  destroy  the  na- 
tional character;  they  will  not  leave  materials  for  a 
ringie  line  of  poetry ! " 

The  squire  is  apt  to  wax  eloquent  on  such  themes; 
and  I  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  this  whimsical  la- 
mentation over  national  industry  and  public  improve- 
ment. I  am  told,  however,  that  he  really  grieves  at 
the  growing  spirit  of  trade,  as  destroying  the  charm  of 
life.  He  considers  every  new  short-hand  mode  of 
doing  things,  as  an  inroad  of  snug  sordid  method ;  and 
thinks  that  tiiis  will  soon  become  a  mere  matter-of- 
fect  world,  where  life  will  he  reduced  to  a  mathema- 
tical calculation  of  conveniences,  and  every  thing  will 
be  done  by  steam. 

He  maintains  also,  that  the  nation  has  declined  in 


its  free  and  joyous  spirit  in  proportion  as  it  has  turned 
its  attention  to  commerce  and  manufactures;  and 
tliat  in  old  times,  when  England  was  an  idler,  it  was 
also  a  merrier  little  island.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
he  adduces  the  frequency  and  splendour  of  ancient 
festivals  and  merry-makings,  and  the  hearty  spirit 
with  which  they  were  kept  up  by  all  dasses  of  people. 
His  memory  is  stared  with  the  accouuu  given  by 
Stow,  in  hb  Survey  of  London,  of  the  holiday  revels 
at  the  inns  of  court,  the  Christmas  mummeries,  and 
the  masquings  and  bonfires  about  the  streets.  Lon- 
don, he  says,  in  those  days,  resembled  the  continental 
cities  in  its  picturesque  manners  and  amusements. 
The  court  nsed  to  dance  after  dinner  on  public  occa- 
sions. After  the  coronation-dinner  of  Richard  n. 
fur  example,  the  king,  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the 
knights,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  danced  in  West- 
minster Hall  to  the  music  of  the  minstrels.  The 
example  of  the  court  was  followed  by  the  middling 
classes,  and  so  down  to  the  lowest,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  a  dancing,  jovial  nation.  He  quotes  a 
city-picture  of  the  times,  given  by  Stow,  which  re- 
sembles the  lively  scenes  one  may  often  see  in  the  gay 
city  of  Paris;  for  he  tells  us  that  on  holidays,  after 
evening  prayers,  the  maidens  in  London  nsed  to  as- 
semble before  the  door,  in  sight  of  their  masters  and 
dames,  and  while  one  played  on  a  timbrel,  the  otliers 
danced  for  garlands,  hanged  athwart  the  street. 

"  Where  will  we  meet  with  such  merry  groups 
now-a-days?"  the  squire  will  exclaim,  shaking  his 
head  mournfully ;  — "  and  then  as  to  the  gaiety  that 
prevailed  in  dress  throughout  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  made  the  very  streets  so  fine  and  picturesque. 
'  I  have  myself, '  says  Gervaise  Markham, '  met  an 
ordinary  tapster  in  his  silk  stockings,  garters  deep 
fringed  with  gold  lace,  the  rest  of  his  apparel  suitable, 
with  cloak  lined  with  velvet ! '  Nashe,  too,  who 
wrote  in  1305,  exclaims  at  tlie  finery  of  the  nation. 
'  England,  the  players'  stage  of  gorgeous  attire,  the 
ape  of  all  nations  superfluities,  the  continual  masquer 
in  outlandish  habiliments. ' " 

Such  are  a  few  of  (he  authorities  quoted  by  the 
squire  by  way  of  contrasting  what  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  former  vivacity  of  the  nation  with  its 
present  monotonous  character.  "Jolm  Bull,"  he 
will  say, "  was  then  a  gay  cavalier,  with  a  sword  by 
his  side  and  a  feather  in  his  cap ;  but  he  is  now  a  plod- 
ding citizen,  in  snuff-«oloured  coat  and  gaiters. " 

By  the  bye,  there  really  appears  to  have  been  some 
change  in  the  national  character  since  the  days  of 
whi(^  the  squire  is  so  fond  of  talking ;  those  days 
when  this  litile  island  acquired  its  favourite  old  title 
of  "merry  England."  'This  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  growing  hardships  of  the  times,  and  the 
necessity  of  turning  the  whole  attention  to  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  bat  England's  gayest  customs  prevail- 
ed at  times  when  her  common  people  eiyoyed  com- 
paratively few  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that 
they  do  at  present.  It  may  be  still  more  attributed 
to  the  universal  spirit  of  gain,  and  the  calculatini; 
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liaUts  that  oommeree  bag  intnxlaced;  bat  I  am  in- 
clined to  attrilmte  it  chiefly  to  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  liberty  of  tlie  subject,  and  the  growing  freedom 
and  activity  of  opinion. 

A  free  people  are  apt  to  be  grave  and  tliooghtfol. 
They  have  high  and  important  matters  to  occnpy 
their  minds.  They  feel  that  it  is  their  right,  their 
interest,  and  their  duty  to  mingle  in  public  concerns, 
and  to  watch  over  the  general  welfore.  The  conti- 
nual exerdse  of  the  mind  on  political  topics  gives  in- 
tenser  habits  of  thinking  and  a  more  serious  and 
earnest  demeanour.  A  nation  becomes  less  gay,  but 
more  intellectually  active  and  vigorous.  It  evinces 
less  play  of  the  fancy,  but  more  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  less  taste  and  elegance,  but  more  grandeur  of 
mind;  less  animated  vivacity,  but  deeper  enthusiasm. 

It  is  when  men  are  shut  out  of  the  regions  of  manly 
thought  by  a  despotic  government;  when  every  grave 
and  lofly  theme  is  rendered  perilous  to  discussion  and 
aInaoBt  to  reflection ;  it  is  then  that  they  turn  to  the 
safer  occnpations  of  taste  and  amusement ;  trifles  rise 
to  importance,  and  occupy  the  craving  activity  of  in- 
tellect. No  being  is  more  void  of  care  and  reflection 
than  the  slave ;  none  dances  more  gaily  in  his  inter- 
vals of  labour  :  but  make  him  free,  give  him  rights 
and  interests  to  guard,  and  he  becomes  thoughtful  and 
laborious. 

The  French  are  a  gayer  people  than  the  English. 
Why?  Partly  from  temperament,  perhaps;but  great- 
ly because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  govern- 
ments which  surrounded  the  free  exercise  of  thought 
with  danger,  and  where  he  only  was  safe  who  shut 
his  eyes  and  ears  to  public  events,  and  enjoyed  the 
passing  pleasure  of  the  day.  Within  late  years  they 
have  bad  more  opportunity  of  exercising  their  minds; 
and  within  late  years  the  national  character  has  es- 
sentially changed.  Never  did  the  French  enjoy  such 
a  degree  of  freedom  as  they  do  at  this  moment :  and 
at  this  moment  the  French  are  comparatively  a  grave 
people. 


GIPSIES. 


Wliat'*  that  to  alaolDle  (reedom ;  nich  as  the  very  beggars  have : 
10  (east  and  revel  here  lo-dar,  and  yonder  (o-morrow;  next  day 
where  they  please ;  and  ao  on  still,  the  whole  country  or  Jtingdom 
over?   There's  liberty!  the  birds  of  the  air  can  take  no  more. 

JOTUl  Cuw. 

Smct  the  meeting  with  the  gipsies,  which  I  have 
ivlated  in  a  former  paper,  I  have  observed  several  of 
tbem  haunting  the  purlieus  of  the  Hall,  in  spite  of  a 
positive  interdiction  of  the  squire.  They  are  part  of 
a  gai^  that  has  long  kept  about  this  neighbourhood, 
lo  the  great  annoyance  of  the  farmers,  whose  poul- 
try-yards often  suffer  tram  their  nocturnal  invasions. 
They  are,  however,  in  some  measure,  patronized  by 
the  squire,  who  considers  the  race  as  belonging  to 
the  good  old  times;  which,  lo  confess  the  private 


truth,  seem  to  have  abounded  with  good-fDr-Dotbing 
characters. 

This  roving  crew  is  called  "  Starlight  Tom's  Gang," 
from  the  name  of  its  chieftain,  a  notorious  poacher. 
I  have  heard  repeatedly  of  the  misdeeds  of  this  "  mi- 
nion of  the  motm ;"  for  every  midni^t  depredation 
that  takes  place  in  park,  or  fold,  or  farm-yard,  is  laid 
to  his  charge.  Star-lig^t  Tom,  in  fact,  answers  to 
his  name;  he  seems  to  walk  in  darkness,  and,  like  a 
fox,  to  be  traced  in  the  morning,  by  the  mischief  be 
has  done.  He  reminds  roe  of  that  fearful  persoo^^ 
in  the  nursery  rhyme : 

Who  goes  ronnd  the  boose  at  night  ? 

None  but  bloody  Tom ! 
Who  steals  all  the  sheep  at  ni^t? 

None  iNit  one  by  one ! 

In  short,  Star-light  Tom  is  the  scape-goat  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  so  cunning  and  adroit,  that  there 
is  no  detecting  him.  Old  Christy  and  the  game- 
keeper have  watched  many  a  night  in  hopea  of  en- 
trapping him;  and  Christy  often  patrols  the  park 
with  his  dogs,  for  the  purpose,  but  all  in  vain.  It 
is  said  that  the  squire  wiiiks  hard  at  his  misdeeds, 
having  an  indnlgent  feeling  towards  the  vagabond, 
because  of  his  being  very  expert  at  all  kinds  of  games, 
a  great  shot  with  the  cross-bow,  and  the  best  morris- 
dancer  in  the  country. 

The  squu-e  also  suffers  the  gang  to  lurk  unmo- 
lested about  the  skirts  of  his  estate,  on  condition  that 
they  do  not  come  about  the  house.  The  approach- 
ing wedding,  however,  has  made  a  kind  of  Saturnalia 
at  the  Hall,  and  has  caused  a  suspension  of  all  sober 
rule.  It  has  produced  a  great  sensation  througliont 
the  female  part  of  the  household;  not  a  housemaid 
but  dreams  of  wedding-favours,  and  has  a  husband 
running  in  her  head.  Such  a  time  is  a  harvest  for 
the  gipsies :  there  is  a  public  foot-path  leading  across 
one  part  of  the  park,  by  which  they  have  free  in- 
gress, and  they  are  continually  hovering  abont  the 
grounds,  telling  the  servant  girls'  fortunes,  or  getting 
smuggled  in  lo  the  young  ladies. 

I  believe  the  Oxonian  amuses  himself  very  much 
by  furnishing  them  with  hints  in  private,  and  be- 
wildering all  the  weak  brains  in  the  house  vfith  their 
wonderful  revelations.  The  general  certainly  was 
very  much  astonished  by  the  communications  made 
to  him  the  other  evening  by  the  gipsy  girl :  he  kept 
a  wary  silence  towards  us  on  the  subject,  and  af- 
fected lo  treat  it  lightly;  but  I  have  noticed  tliat  he 
has  since  redoubled  his  attentions  to  Lady  Lillycraft 
and  her  dogs. 

I  have  seen  also  Phcebe  Wilkins,  the  housekeeper's 
pretty  and  love-sick  niece,  holding  a  long  conference 
with  one  of  these  old  sibyls  behind  a  large  tree  in  the 
avenue,  and  often  looking  round  to  see  that  she  was 
not  observed.  I  make  no  doubt  that  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  get  some  fevourable  augury  about  the 
result  of  her  love-quarrel  with  young  Ready-Money, 
as  oracles  have  always  been  more  consulted  on  love- 
affairs  than  upon  any  thing  else.    I  fear,  however. 
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that  in  this  instance  the  response  was  not  so  favonr- 
able  as  nsual,  for  I  perceived  poor  Phoebe  reluming 
pensively  towards  the  house ;  her  head  hanging  down, 
her  bat  in  her  hand,  and  the  riband  trailing  along  the 
ground. 

At  another  time,  as  I  tamed  a  comer  of  a  terrace, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  just  by  a  dump  of  trees, 
and  a  large  stone  urn,  I  came  upon  a  bevy  of  the 
young  girls  of  the  family,  attended  by  this  same 
Phoebe  Wilkins.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  their  blushing  and  giggling,  and  their  ap- 
parent agitation,  until  I  saw  tlie  red  cloak  of  a  gipsy 
vanishing  among  the  shrubbery.  A  few  moments 
after  I  caught  sight  of  Master  Simon  and  the  Oxonian 
stealing  along  one  of  the  walks  of  the  garden,  chuck- 
ling and  laughing  at  their  successful  waggery ;  having 
evidently  put  the  gipsy  up  to  the  thing,  and  instracted 
her  what  to  say. 

After  all,  there  is  something  strangely  pleasing  in 
these  tamperings  with  the  future,  even  where  we 
are  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  tlie  prediction.  It  is 
singular  how  willingly  the  mind  will  half  deceive  it- 
self, and  witli  what  a  degree  of  awe  we  will  listen 
even  to  these  babblers  about  futurity.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  feel  angry  witli  these  po<n-  vagabonds,  that 
seek  to  deceive  us  into  bright  hopes  and  expectations. 
I  have  always  been  something  of  a  castle-builder,  and 
have  found  my  liveliest  pleasures  to  arise  from  the  il- 
lusions which  fancy  has  cast  over  common-place  real- 
ities. As  I  get  on  in  life,  I  find  it  more  difficult  to 
deceive  myself  in  this  delightful  manner  j  and  I  should 
be  thankful  to  any  prophet,  however  false,  that  would 
conjure  the  clouds  which  liang  over  futurity  into  pa- 
laces, and  all  its  doubtful  regions  into  fairy-land. 

The  squire,  who,  as  I  have  observed,  has  a  private 
good-wiU  towards  gipsies,  has  suffered  considerable 
annoyance  on  their  account.  Not  that  they  requite 
his  indulgence  with  ingratitude,  for  they  do  not  de- 
predate very  flagrantly  on  his  estate;  but  because 
their  pilferings  and  misdeeds  occasion  loud  mnraiurs 
in  the  village.  I  can  readily  understand  the  old  gen- 
tleman's humour  on  this  point;  I  have  a  great  tole- 
ration for  all  kinds  of  vagrant  sunshiny  existence,  and 
must  confess  I  take  a  pleasure  in  observing  the  ways 
of  gipsies.  The  English,  who  are  accustomed  to 
them  from  childhood,  and  often  suffer  from  their 
petty  depredations,  consider  them  as  mere  nuisances; 
but  I  have  been  very  much  strack  with  their  pecu- 
liarities. I  like  to  behold  their  clear  olive  com- 
plexions, their  romantic  black  eyes,  their  raven  locks, 
their  lithe  slender  figures,  and  to  hear  them,  in  low 
silver  tones,  dealing  forth  magnificent  promises  of 
hofiours  and  estates,  of  world's  wealth,  and  ladies' 
love. 

Their  mode  of  life,  too,  has  something  in  it  very 
fanciful  and  picturesque.  They  are  the  free  denizens 
of  nature,  and  maintain  a  primitive  independence,  in 
spite  of  law  and  gospel ;  of  county  goals  and  country 
magistrates.  It  is  curious  to  see  this  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  the  wild  unsettled  habits  of  savage  life 


transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  ealtivated, 
populous,  and  systematic  countries  in  the  world. 
They  are  totally  distinct  from  the  busy,  thrifty  peofte 
about  them.  They  seem  to  be,  like  the  Indians  of 
America,  either  above  or  below  the  ordinary  cares 
and  anxieties  of  mankind.  Heedless  of  power,  of 
honours,  of  wealtti;  and  indifferent  to  the  fluctoa- 
tions  of  the  times;  the  rise  or  taW  of  grain,  or  stock, 
or  empires,  Uiey  seem  to  laugh  at  the  toiling,  fretting 
world  around  them,  and  to  live  according  to  the  phi- 
los(^hy  of  the  old  song : 

"  who  wonid  ambition  ahnn, 

And  loves  to  lie  i'  the  son, 

Seeliing  the  food  be  eati. 

And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy, 
Bnl  winter  and  nnigh  weather." 

In  this  way  they  wander  from  county  to  county ; 
keeping  about  the  purlieus  of  villages,  or  in  plenteous 
neighbourhoods,  where  there  are  fat  farms  and  rich 
coantry-seats.  Their  encampments  are  generally 
made  in  some  beautiful  spot;  either  a  green  shady 
nook  of  a  road ;  or  on  the  border  of  a  common,  under 
a  sheltering  hedge;  or  on  the  skirts  of  a  fine  spread- 
ing wood.  They  are  always  to  be  found  luiicing 
about  fairs  and  races,  and  rustic  gatherings,  wher- 
ever (here  is  pleasure,  and  throng,  and  idleness. 
They  are  the  oracles  of  milk-maids  and  simple  serv- 
ing girls;  and  sometimes  have  even  the  honour  of 
perusing  the  white  hands  of  gentiemen's  daughters, 
when  rambling  about  their  fathers'  grounds.  They 
are  the  bane  of  good  housewives  and  thrifty  farmers, 
and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  country  justices;  but,  like 
all  other  vagabond  beings,  they  have  something  to 
commend  them  to  the  fancy.  They  are  among  the 
last  traces,  in  these  matter-of-fact  days,  of  the  motley 
population  of  former  times;  and  are  whimsically  as- 
sociated in  my  mind  with  fairies  and  witches,  Robin 
Good  Fellow,  Robin  Hood,  and  the  other  fantastical 
personages  of  poetry. 


MAY-DAY  CUSTOMS. 


Happy  the  age,  and  harmlesse  were  the  dayes, 
( For  then  true  love  and  amity  was  found ) 
When  every  village  did  a  Hay-pole  raise, 

And  whitson-ales  and  Hay-games  did  abound : 
And  all  the  lusty  yookers  in  a  rout. 
With  merry  lasses  daunccd  the  rod  about. 
Then  frirjidship  to  their  banquets  bid  the  guests. 
And  poore  men  ttr'd  the  better  for  Uieir  feasts. 

PiSQca'S  PiUHODU. 

The  monUi  of  April  has  nearly  passed  away,  and 
we  are  fast  approaching  that  poetical  day,  which  was 
considered,  in  old  times,  as  the  boundary  that  parted 
the  frontiers  of  winter  and  siunmer.    With  all  its  ca- 
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prices,  however,  I  like  the  month  of  April.  I  like 
these  laaghing  and  crying  days,  when  sun  and  shade 
seem  to  run  in  billows  over  the  landscape.  I  like  to 
see  the  sadden  shower  coursing  over  the  meadow  and 
giving  all  nature  a  greener  smile ;  and  the  bright  sun- 
beams chasing  the  flying  cloud,  and  turning  all  its 
drops  into  diamonds. 

I  was  enjoying  a  morning  of  the  kind  in  company 
with  the  squire  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  park. 
We  were  skirtinga  beautifiil  grove,  and  he  was  giving 
me  a  kind  of  biographical  account  of  several  of  bis  fa- 
vourite forest-trees,  when  we  heard  the  strokes  of  an 
axe  from  the  midst  of  a  thick  copse.  The  squire 
paused  and  listened,  with  manifest  signs  of  mieasi- 
ness.  He  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
soand.  The  strokes  grew  louder  and  loader  as  we 
advanced ;  there  was  evidently  a  vigorous  arm  wield- 
ing the  axe.  The  squire  quickened  his  pace,  but  in 
vain ;  a  load  crack  and  a  succeeding  crash  told  that 
die  mischief  had  been  done,  and  some  child  of  the  fo- 
rest laid  low.  When  we  came  to  the  place,  we  found 
Master  Simon  and  several  others  standing  about  a  tall 
and  beautifully  straight  young  tree,  which  had  just 
been  felled. 

The  squire,  thoagh  a  man  of  most  harmonious  dis- 
positions, was  completely  pat  oat  of  tune  by  this  cir- 
cnmstance.  He  felt  like  a  monarch  witnessing  the 
murder  of  one  of  his  liege  subjects,  and  demanded, 
with  some  asperity,  the  meaning  of  the  outrage.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  affair  of  Master  Simon's,  who  had 
selected  the  tree,  fh)m  its  height  and  straightness,  for 
a  May-pde,  the  old  one  which  stood  on  the  village 
green  being  unfit  for  farther  service.  If  any  thing 
could  have  soothed  the  ire  of  my  worthy  host,  it  would 
have  been  the  reflection  that  his  tree  had  fallen  in 
so  good  a  cause ;  and  I  saw  that  there  was  a  great 
struggle  between  his  fondness  for  his  groves,  and  his 
devotion  to  May-day.  He  could  not  contemplate  the 
prostrate  tree,  however,  without  indulging  in  lamen- 
tation, and  making  a  kind  of  funeral  eulogy,  like  Mark 
Antony  over  the  body  of  Caesar;  and  he  forbade  that 
any  tree  should  thenceforward  be  cut  down  on  his 
estate  without  a  warrant  from  himself;  being  deter- 
nuned,  he  said,  to  hold  the  sovereign  power  of  life 
and  death  in  his  own  hands. 

This  mention  of  the  May-pole  struck  my  attention, 
and  I  inquired  whether  the  old  customs  connected 
with  it  were  really  kept  up  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  squire  shook  his  head  mournfully  5  and  I  found  I 
had  touched  on  one  of  his  tender  points,  for  he  grew 
quite  melancholy  in  bewailing  the  total  decline  of  old 
May-day.  Thoagh  it  is  regularly  celebrated  in  the 
neighbouring  village,  yet  it  has  been  merely  resusci- 
tated by  the  worthy  squire,  and  is  kept  up  in  a  forced 
state  of  existence  at  his  expense.  Hemeetewithcon- 
tinnal  discouragements;  and  finds  great  difficulty  m 
getting  the  country  bumpkins  to  play  their  parts  toler- 
ably. He  manages  to  have  every  year  a  "  Queen  of 
the  May;"  but  as  to  Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tack,  the 
Dragon,  the  HoUiy  Horse,  and  all  the  other  motley 


crew  that  used  to  enliven  the  day  with  their  mum- 
mery, he  has  not  ventured  to  introduce  them. 

Still  I  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  the  pro- 
mised shadow  of  old  May-day,  even  though  it  be  bat 
a  shadow ;  and  I  feel  more  and  more  pleased  With  the 
whimsical,  yet  harmless  hobby  of  my  host,  which  is 
surrounding  him  with  agreeable  associations,  and 
making  a  little  world  of  poetry  about  him.  Brought 
up,  as  I  have  been,  in  a  new  country,  I  may  appre- 
ciate too  highly  the  faint  vestiges  of  ancient  customs 
which  I  now  and  then  meet  with,  and  the  interest  I 
express  in  them  may  provoke  a  smile  from  those  who 
are  negligently  suffering  them  to  pass  away.  But 
with  whatever  indifference  (hey  may  be  regarded  by 
those  "to  the  manner  bom,"  yet  in  my  mind  the 
lingering  flavour  of  them  imparts  a  charm  to  rustic 
life,  which  nothing  else  could  readily  supply. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  I  felt  on  first  seeing 
a  May-pole.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  close 
by  the  picturesque  old  bridge  that  stretches  across  the 
river  from  the  quaint  little  city  of  Chester.  I  had  al- 
ready been  carried  back  into  former  days  by  the  an- 
tiquities of  that  venerable  place;  the  examination  of 
which  is  equal  to  taming  over  the  pages  of  a  black- 
letter  volume,  or  gazing  on  the  pictures  in  Froissart. 
The  May-pole  on  the  margin  of  that  poetic  stream 
completed  the  illusion.  My  fancy  adorned  it  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  peopled  (he  green  bank  with 
all  the  dancing  revelry  of  May-day.  The  mere  sight 
of  this  May-pole  gave  a  glow  to  my  feelings,  and  spread 
a  charm  over  the  country  for  the  rest  of  the  day;  and 
as  I  traversed  a  part  of  die  fair  plain  of  Chesliire,  and 
the  beautiful  borders  of  Wales,  and  looked  from 
among  swelling  hills  down  a  long  green  valley,  through 
which  "  the  Deva  wound  its  wizard  stream,"  my 
imagination  turned  all  into  a  perfect  Arcadia. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  such  poetical  associations 
early  instilled  into  my  mind,  or  whether  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  sympathetic  revival  and  budding  forth  of 
the  feelings  at  this  season,  certain  it  is,  that  I  always 
experience,  wherever  I  may  be  placed,  a  delightfol 
expansion  of  the  heart  at  the  return  of  May.  It  is 
said  tliat  birds  about  this  time  will  become  restless  in 
(heir  cages,  as  if  instinct  with  the  season,  conscious 
of  the  revelry  tliat  is  going  on  in  the  groves,  and  im- 
patient to  break  from  their  bondage,  and  join  in  the 
jubilee  of  the  year.  In  like  manner  I  have  felt  my- 
self excited,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis, 
when  the  windows,  which  had  been  churlishly  clos- 
ed all  winter,  were  again  thrown  open  to  receive  the 
balmy  breath  of  May,  when  the  sweets  of  the  country 
were  breathed  into  Uie  town,  and  flowers  were  cried 
about  the  streets.  I  have  considered  the  treasures  of 
flowers  thus  poured  in,  as  so  many  missives  from 
nature  inviting  us  forth  to  enjoy  the  virgin  beauty  of 
the  year,  before  its  freshness  is  exhaled  by  the  heats 
of  sunny  summer. 

One  can  readily  imagine  what  a  gay  scene  it  mast 
have  been  in  jolly  old  London,  when  the  doors  were 
decorated  with  floweruig  branches,  when  every  hat 
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was  decked  with  hawthorn,  and  Robin  Hood,  Friar 
Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  morris-dancers,  and  alt  the 
other  fantastic  masks  and  revellers,  were  performing 
tbeirantics  about  the  May-poleinevery  partof  the  city. 

I  am  not  a  bigoted  admirer  of  old  limes  and  old 
customs  merely  becanse  of  their  antiquity.  Bat  while 
I  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  many  of  the  rude  usages 
and  coarse  amusements  of  former  days,  I  cannot  l)ut 
regret  that  tliis  innocent  and  fanciful  festival  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  seemed  appropriate  to  Uiis 
verdant  and  pastoral  country,  and  calculated  to 
light  up  the  too  pervading  gravity  of  the  nation.  I 
value  every  custom  that  tends  to  infuse  poetical  feel- 
ing into  the  common  people,  and  to  sweeten  and 
soften  the  rudeness  of  rustic  manners,  without  des- 
troying their  simplicity.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  decline 
of  this  happy  simplicity  that  the  decline  of  this  custom 
may  be  traced;  and  the  rural  dance  on  the  green,  and 
the  homely  May-day  pageant,  have  gradually  disap- 
peared, in  proportion  as  the  peasantry  have  become 
expensive  and  artificial  in  their  pleasures,  and  too 
knowing  for  simple  enjoyment. 

Some  attempts,  the  squire  informs  me,  have  been 
made  of  late  years,  by  men  of  both  taste  and  learn- 
ing, to  rally  back  the  popular  feeling  to  these  stan- 
dards of  primitive  simplicity;  but  the  time  has  gone 
by,  the  feeling  has  become  chilled  by  habits  of  gain 
and  traffic,  the  country  apes  the  manners  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  town,  and  little  is  heard  of  May-day  at 
present,  except  from  the  lamentations  of  authors, 
who  sigh  after  it  from  among  the  brick  walls  of  the 
dty: 

"  For  O.  tor  O,  the  Hobbjr  Hone  i«  tbrj^l." 


VILLAGE  WORTHIES. 


Nay,  I  tell  70a,  I  am  so  well  beloved  in  our  town,  that  not  the 
worst  dog  in  the  street  wiD  hurt  my  little  finger. 

CoLLiEB  or  CBOinON. 

As  the  neighbonring  village  is  one  of  those  out-of- 
the-way,  but  gossipmg  little  places,  where  a  small 
matter  makes  a  great  stir,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  approach  of  a  festival  like  that  of  May-day  can  be 
r^arded  with  indifTerence,  especially  since  it  is  made 
a  matter  of  such  moment  by  the  great  folks  at  the  Hall. 
Master  Simon,  who  is  the  faithful  factotum  of  the 
worthy  squire,  and  jumps  with  Ids  humour  in  every 
thing,  is  frequent  just  now  m  his  visits  to  the  village, 
to  give  directions  for  the  impending  f(§te;  and  as  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  occasionally  of  accompanying 
him,  I  have  been  enabled  to  get  some  insight  into  the 
characters  and  internal  politics  of  this  very  sagacious 
little  community. 

Master  Simon  b  in  tact  the  Cxsar  of  the  village. 
It  is  true  the  squire  is  the  protecting  power,  but  his 
factotum  is  the  active  and  busy  agent.  He  intermed- 
dles in  all  iu  concerns,  is  acquainted  with  all  the  in- 


habitants and  their  domestic  history,  gives  counsel 
to  the  old  folks  in  tlieir  business  matters,  and  the  young 
folks  in  ttieir  love  affairs,  and  enjoys  the  proud  sa- 
tisfaction of  being  a  great  man  in  a  Uttle  world. 

He  is  Ute  dispenser  too  of  the  squire's  charity, 
which  is  bounteous;  and,  to  do  Master  Simon  justice, 
he  performs  this  part  of  his  functions  with  great 
alacrity.  Indeed  I  have  been  entertained  with  the 
mixture  of  bustle,  importance,  and  kind-heartedness 
wliich  he  displays.  He  is  of  too  vivacious  a  tempe- 
rament to  comfort  the  afSicted  by  sitting  down  mop- 
ing and  whining  and  blowing  noses  in  concert;  but 
goes  whisking  about  like  a  sparrow,  chirping  conso- 
lation into  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  village.  I 
have  seen  an  old  woman,  in  a  red  cloak,  hold  him  for 
half  an  hour  together  with  some  long  phthisical  tale 
of  distress,  which  Master  Simon  Ibtened  to  with 
many  a  bob  of  the  head,  smack  of  his  dog- whip,  and 
other  symptoms  of  impatience,  though  he  afterwards 
made  a  most  i^iUifiil  and  circumstantial  report  of  the 
case  to  the  squu-e.  I  have  watched  him,  too,  during 
one  of  his  pop  visits  into  the  cottage  of  a  superannuat- 
ed villager,  who  is  a  pensioner  of  the  squire,  where 
he  fidgeted  about  the  room  without  sitting  down, 
made  many  excellent  off-hand  reflections  with  the 
old  invalid,  who  was  propped  up  in  his  chair,  about 
the  shortness  of  life,  tiie  certainty  of  death,  and  the 
necessity  of  preparing  for  "that  awful  change;" 
quoted  several  texts  of  Scripture  very  incorrecUy,  but 
much  to  the  edification  of  tiie  cottager's  wife;  and  on 
coming  out  pmched  the  daughter's  rosy  cheek,  and 
wondered  what  was  in  the  young  men,  that  such  a 
pretty  face  did  not  get  a  husband. 

He  has  also  his  cabinet  counsellors  in  the  village, 
with  whom  he  is  very  busy  just  now,  preparing  for 
the  May-day  ceremonies.  Among  these  is  the  village 
tailor,  a  pale-faced  fellow,  that  plays  the  clarionet  in 
the  church  choir ;  and  being  a  great  musical  genius, 
has  frequent  meetings  of  the  band  at  his  house,  where 
they  "  make  night  hideous"  by  their  concerts.  He 
is,  in  consequence,  high  in  favour  with  Master  Simon; 
and,  through  his  influence,  has  the  making,  or  rather 
marring,  of  all  the  liveries  of  the  Hall ;  which  gene- 
rally look  as  tiiough  they  had  l)een  cut  out  by  one  of 
those  scientific  tailors  of  the  Flying  Island  of  Lapnta, 
who  took  measure  of  their  cattomers  with  a  quadranL 
The  tailor,  in  fact,  might  rise  to  he  one  of  the  monied 
men  of  the  village,  was  he  not  rather  too  prone  to 
gossip,  and  keep  holidays,  and  give  concerts,  and 
blow  all  his  substance,  real  and  personal,  through  big 
clarionet ;  which  literally  keeps  him  poor  both  in 
body  and  estate.  He  has  for  the  present  thrown  by 
all  his  regular  work,  and  suffered  the  breeches  of  the 
village  to  go  unmade  and  unmended,  while  he  b  oc- 
cupied in  making  garlands  of  party-coloured  rags,  in 
imitationof  flowers,  for  the  decoration  of  theMay-pole. 

Another  of  Master  Simon's  counsellors  b  the^  apo- 
thecary, a  short,  and  raUier  lat  man,  with  a  pair  of 
prominent  eyes,  that  divei^  like  those  of  a  lobster. 
He  is  the  village  wbe  man ;  very  sententious,  and  IbU 
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of  profoand  remarks  on  shallow  sulgects.  Master  Si- 
mon often  quotes  his  sayings,  and  mentions  him  as 
ratlier  'an  extraordinary  man ;  and  even  consults 
bim  occasionaliy  in  desperate  cases  of  the  dogs  and 
horses.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  apothecary's  philosophy,  which  is  exactly  one 
observation  deep,  consisting  of  indisputable  maxims, 
sticb  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  mottoes  of  tobacco- 
boxes.  I  had  a  specimen  of  his  philosophy  in  my 
Tcry  flnt  conversation  with  him ;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  observed,  with  great  solemnity  and  empha- 
sis, that "  man  is  a  compound  of  wisdom  and  Folly; " 
open  which  Master  Simon,  who  had  hold  of  my  arm, 
pressed  very  hard  upon  it,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"  that's  a  devilish  shrewd  remark ! " 


THE  SCHOOUIASTER. 

There  will  no  masse  atick  to  the  slone  of  Sisiphiu,  no  gneae 
hang  on  the  heelea  of  Mercury,  no  bntler  cleave  on  the  bread  of  a 
tnveller.  For  as  the  eagle  at  every  flight  loecth  a  feather,  which 
makelh  her  l»aukl  in  her  age,  m  the  traveller  in  every  country 
ioaelh  some  fleece,  which  makelh  him  a  beggar  in  his  youth,  by 
boyins  that  br  a  pound  which  he  cannot  sell  again  for  a  penny— 
I  RpeaUnce.  Lilly's  Euphles. 

Among  the  worthies  of  the  village,  that  enjoy  the 
peculiar  confidence  of  Master  Simon,  is  one  who  has 
struck  my  fancy  so  much,  that  I  have  thought  him 
worthy  of  a  separate  notice.  It  is  Slingsby,  the  school- 
master, a  thin  elderly  man,  rather  threadbare  and 
slovenly,  somewhat  indolent  in  manner,  and  with  an 
easy  gtiod-homotired  look,  not  often  met  with  in  his 
craft.  I  have  been  interested  in  his  fovoor  by  a  few 
anecdotes  which  I  have  picked  up  concerning  him. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  village,  and  was  a  contempora- 
ry and  playmate  of  Ready-Money  Jack  in  the  days  of 
their  boyhood.  Indeed,  they  carried  on  a  kind  of 
league  of  mutual  good  offices.  Slingsby  was  rather 
pony,  and  withal  somewhat  of  a  coward,  but  very  apt 
at  his  learning:  Jack,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  bully- 
boy  oat  of  doors,  but  a  sad  laggard  at  his  books. 
Slingsby  helped  Jack,  therefore,  to  all  his  lessons; 
Jack  fought  all  Slingsby's  battles ;  and  they  were  in- 
separable friends.  This  mutual  kindness  continued 
even  after  they  left  the  school,  notwithstanding  the 
dissimilarity  of  their  characters.  Jack  took  to  plough- 
ing and  reaping,  and  prepared  himself  to  till  his  pa- 
ternal acres;  while  the  other  loitered  negligently  on 
in  the  path  of  learning,  until  he  penetrated  even  into 
the  confines  of  Latin  and  mathematics. 

In  an  unlucky  hour  however,  he  took  to  reading 

voyages  and  travels,  and  was  smitten  with  a  desire 

to  soe  the  world.    This  desire  increased  upon  him  as 

,  he  grew  up ;  so,  early  one  bright  sunny  morning  he 

^M^    pot  all  his  effects  in  a  knapsack,  slung  it  on  his  back, 

,e  \   tack  staff  in  hand,  and  called  in  his  way  to  take  leave 

pai'A  •(Us  early  schoolmate.    Jack  was  just  going  out  with 

^listifhc  plough :  the  friends  shook  hands  over  the  farm- 


house  gate ;  Jack  drove  his  team  afleld,  and  Slingsby 
whistled  "  over  the  hills  and  for  away, "  and  sallied 
forth  gaily  to  "  seek  his  fortune. " 

Years  and  years  passed  by,  and  yoimg  Tom  Slings- 
by was  forgotten ;  when,  one  mellow  Sunday  after- 
noon in  autumn,  a  thin  man,  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  with  a  coat  out  at  elbows,  a  pair  of  old  nankeen 
gaiters,  and  a  few  things  tied  in  a  handkerchief,  and 
slung  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  was  seen  loitering 
through  the  village.  He  appeared  to  regard  several 
houses  attentively,  to  peer  into  the  windows  that 
were  open,  to  eye  the  villagers  wistfully  as  they  re- 
turned from  church,  and  then  to  pass  some  time  in 
the  churchyard,  reading  the  tomb-stones. 

At  length  he  found  his  way  to  the  farm-house  of 
Ready-Money  Jack,  but  paused  ere  he  attempted  the 
wicket ;  contemplating  the  picture  of  substantial  inde- 
pendence before  him.  In  the  porch  of  the  house  sat 
Ready-Money  Jack,  in  his  Sunday  dress ;  with  his  hat 
upon  his  head,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  tankard 
before  him,  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Beside 
him  lay  his  fat  house-dog.  The  varied  sounds  of  poul- 
try were  heard  from  the  well-stocked  farm-yard;  the 
bees  hummed  from  their  hi  ves  in  the  garden;  the  cattle 
lowed  in  the  rich  meadow ;  while  the  crammed  bams 
and  ample  stacks  bore  proof  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  stranger  opened  the  gale  and  advanced  du- 
biously towards  the  house.  The  mastiff  growled  at 
the  sight  of  the  suspicious-looking  intruder,  but  was 
immediately  silenced  by  his  master;  who,  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  awaited  with  inquiring  aspect 
the  addressof  this  equivocal  personage.  Thestranger 
eyed  old  Jack  fur  a  moment,  so  portly  in  his  dimen- 
sions, and  decked  out  in  gorgeous  apparel;  then  cast 
a  glance  upon  his  own  threadbare  and  starveling  con- 
dition, and  the  scanty  bundle  which  he  held  in  his 
hand;  then  giving  his  shrunk  waistcoat  a  twitch  to 
make  it  meet  his  receding  waistband,  and  casting 
another  look,  half  sad,  half  humorous,  at  the  sturdy 
yeoman,  "  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "Mr  Tibbets,  you 
have  forgot  old  times  and  dd  playmates." 

The  latter  gazed  at  him  with  scrntinizmg  look,  but 
acknowledged  that  he  bad  no  recollection  of  him. 

"Like  enough,  like  enough,"  said  the  stranger; 
"  every  body  seems  to  have  forgotten  poor  Slingsby ! " 

"  Why,  no  sure !  it  can't  be  Tom  Slingsby !" 

"  Yes,  but  it  is,  though ! "  replied  the  stranger,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

Ready-Money  Jack  was  on  his  feet  in  a  twinkling; 
thrust  out  his  hand,  gave  his  ancient  crony  the  gripe 
of  a  giant,  and  slapping  the  other  hand  on  a  bench, 
"  Sit  down  there,"  cried  he, "  Tom  Slingsby!" 

A  long  conversation  ensued  about  old  times,  while 
Slingsby  was  regaled  with  the  best  cheer  tliat  the 
farm-house  afforded ;  for  he  was  hungry  as  well  as 
way-worn,  and  had  the  keen  appetite  of  a  poor  pedes- 
trian. The  early  playmates  then  talked  over  their' 
subsequent  lives  and  adventures.  Jack  had  but  little 
to  relate,  and  was  never  good  at  a  long  story.  A 
prosperous  life,  passed  at  home,  has  little  incident 
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for  narrative;  tt  is  only  poor  devils,  that  are  tossed 
about  the  world,  that  are  the  trae  heroes  of  story. 
Jack  had  stuck  by  the  paternal  farm,  followed  the 
same  plough  that  his  forefathers  had  driven,  and  had 
waxed  richer  and  richer  as  he  grew  older.  As  to 
-  Tom  Slingsby,  he  was  an  exemplification  of  the  old 
proverb, ' '  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. "  He  had 
soQght  his  fralane  about  the  world,  without  ever  find- 
ing it,  being  a  thing  oftener  found  at  home  than  abroad. 
He  had  been  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  and  had  learnt 
a  dozen  different  modes  of  making  a  living ;  but  had 
found  his  way  back  to  his  native  village  rather  poorer 
than  when  be  left  it,  his  knapsack  having  dwindled 
down  to  a  scanty  bundle. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  squire  was  passing  by 
the  farm-house  that  very  evening,  and  called  there, 
as  is  often  his  custom.  He  found  the  two  schoolmates 
still  gossiping  in  the  porch,  and,  according  to  the  good 
old  Scottish  song,  "taking  a  cup  of  kindness  yet,  for 
aold  lang  syne."  The  squire  was  struck  by  the 
contrast  in  appearance  and  fortunes  of  these  early 
playmates.  Ready-Money  Jack,  seated  in  lordly 
state,  surrounded  by  the  good  things  of  this  life,  with 
golden  guineas  hanging  to  liis  very  watch-chain,  and 
the  poor  pilgrim  Slingsby,  thin  as  a  weasel,  with  all 
his  worldly  effects,  hisbundle,  hat,  and  walking-staff, 
lying  on  the  ground  beside  him. 

The  good  squire's  heart  warmed  towards  the  luck- 
less cosmopolite,  for  he  is  a  Utile  prone  to  likesuchhalf- 
vagrant  characters.  He  cast  about  in  his  mind  how 
he  should  contrive  once  more  to  anchor  Slingsby  in  his 
native  village.  Honest  Jack  had  already  offered  him 
a  present  shelter  under  his  roof,  in  spite  of  the  hints, 
and  winks,  and  half  remonstrances  of  the  shrewd 
Dame  Tibl)ets;  but  how  to  provide  for  his  permanent 
maintenance  was  tlie  question.  Luckily  the  squire 
bethought  himself  that  the  village  school  was  without 
a  teacher.  A  little  further  conversation  convinced 
him  that  Slingsby  was  as  fit  for  that  as  for  any  thing 
else,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  seen  swaying  the 
rod  of  empire  in  the  very  school-house  where  he  had 
often  been  horsed  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood. 

Here  he  has  remained  for  several  years,  and,  being 
honoured  by  the  countenance  of  the  squire,  and  the 
fast  friendship  of  Mr  Tibbets,  he  has  grown  into  much 
importance  and  consideration  in  the  village.  I  am 
told,  however,  that  he  still  shows,  now  and  then,  a 
degree  of  restlessness,  and  a  disposition  to  rove  abroad 
again,  and  see  a  little  more  of  the  world;  an  inclina- 
tion which  seems  particularly  to  haunt  him  about 
spring-time.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  conquer 
as  the  vagrant  humour,  when  once  it  lias  been  folly 
indulged. 

Since  I  have  heard  these  anecdotes  of  poor  Slingsby, 
I  have  more  than  once  mused  upon  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  him  and  his  schoolmate  Ready-Money 
Jack,  on  their  coming  together  again  after  so  long  a 
separation.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  between  lots 
in  life,  where  each  is  attended  with  its  peculiar  dis- 
contents.   He  who  never  leaves  his  home  repines  at 


his  roonotonoos  existence,  and  envies  Uie  traveller, 
whose  life  is  a  constant  tissue  of  wonder  and  adven- 
ture; while  he,  who  is  tossed  about  the  world,  looks 
back  with  many  a  sigh  to  the  safe  and  quiet  shore 
which  he  has  abandoned.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  the  man  that  stays  at  home,  and  cnltir 
vates  the  comforts  and  pleasures  daily  springing  op 
around  him,  stands  the  best  chance  for  happiness. 
There  is  notiiing  so  (ifisdnating  to  a  yoong  mind  as 
the  idea  of  travellmg;  and  tliere  is  very  witchcraft  in 
the  old  phrase  found  in  every  nursery  tale,  of"  going 
to  seek  one's  fortune."  A  continual  change  of  place, 
and  change  of  object,  promises  a  continual  succession 
of  adventure  and  gratification  of  curiosity.  Bnt  there 
is  a  Umit  to  all  our  enjoyments,  and  every  desire  bears 
its  death  in  its  very  gratification.  Curiosity  languishes 
under  repeated  stimulants,  novelties  cease  to  excitesur- 
prise,  until  at  length  we  cannot  wonder  even  at  a  mi- 
racle. He  who  has  sallied  forth  into  tlie  world,  like 
poor  Slingsby,  full  of  sunny  anticipations,  finds  too 
soon  how  different  the  distant  scene  becomes  when 
visited.  The  smooth  place  roughens  as  he  approaches; 
the  wild  place  becomes  tame  and  barren;  the  fairy 
tints  that  beguiled  him  on  still  fly  to  the  distant  hill, 
or  gather  upon  the  land  he  has  left  beliind,  and  every 
part  of  the  landscape  seems  greener  than  the  spot  be 
stands  on. 


THE  SCHOOL. 


Bal  to  come  down  bom  great  men  and  higher  matten  to  nqr 
little  children  and  poor  school-hause  again;  I  will,  God  willing, 
go  forward  orderly,  as  I  porpowd,  to  instruct  children  and  young 
men  tx>th  (or  learning  and  manners.  Roger  Ascbai. 


Having  given  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  tlie  vil- 
lage schoolmaster,  he  may  be  curious  to  learn  some- 
thing concemmg  his  school.  As  the  squire  takes 
much  interest  in  the  education  of  the  neighbooring 
children,  be  put  mto  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  on 
first  installing  him  in  office,  a  copy  of  R(^r  Ascham's 
Schoolmaster,  and  advised  him,  moreover,  to  con  over 
that  portion  of  old  Peachem  which  treats  of  the  duty 
of  masters,  and  which  condemns  the  favourite  method 
of  making  boys  wise  by  flagellation. 

He  exhorted  Slingsby  not  to  break  down  or  depress 
the  free  spirit  of  the  boys,  by  harshness  and  slavidi 
fear,  but  to  lead  them  freely  and  joyously  on  in  the 
path  of  knowledge,  making  it  pleasant  and  desindile 
in  their  eyes.  He  wished  to  see  the  youth  trained 
up  in  the  manners  and  habitudes  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  good  old  times,  and  thus  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  favourite  object,  the  revival 
of  old  English  customs  and  character.  He  recom- 
mended that  all  the  ancient  holidays  should  be  ob- 
served, and  that  tlie  sports  of  the  boys,  in  their  hours 
of  play,  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  standard 
anthorities  laid  down  in  Strutt;  a  copy  of  whose  in- 
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Taluable  work,  decorated  with  plates,  was  deposited 
in  tlie  sdiool-lioiise.  Abore  all,  lie  exhorted  the  pe- 
dag(^e  to  abstain  from  the  nse  of  the  Inrch,  an  in- 
gtrnment  of  instruction  which  the  good  squire  regards 
with  abhorrence,  as  fit  only  for  the  coercion  of  brute 
oatnres,  that  cannot  be  reasoned  with. 

Mr  Slingsby  has  followed  the  squire's  instructions 
to  the  best  of  his  disposition  and  abilities.  He  never 
iogs  the  boys,  because  he  is  too  easy,  good-humour- 
ed a  creature  to  inflict  pain  on  a  worm.  He  is  bounti- 
ful in  holidays,  because  he  loves  holiday  himself,  and 
has  a  sympathy  with  the  urchins'  impatience  of  con- 
finement, from  having  divers  times  experienced  its 
irksomeness  during  the  times  that  he  was  seeing  the 
world.  As  to  sports  and  pastimes,  the  boys  are  faith- 
fully exercised  in  all  that  are  on  record,  quoits,  races, 
prison-bars,  tipcat,  trap-ball,  bandy-ball,  wrestling, 
leaping,  and  what  not.  The  only  misfortune  is,  that 
having  banished  the  birch,  honest  Slingsby  has  not 
studied  Roger  Ascham  sufficiently  to  find  out  a  sub- 
stitute, or  rather  he  has  not  the  management  in  his 
nature  to  apply  one ;  his  school,  therefore,  though 
one  of  the  happiest,  is  one  of  the  most  unruly  in  tlie 
country ;  and  never  was  a  pedagogue  more  liked,  or 
less  heeded,  by  his  disciples  than  Slingsby. 

He  has  lately  taken  a  coadjutor  worthy  of  himself, 
being  another  stray  sheep  that  has  relumed  to  the 
village  fokl.  This  is  no  other  than  the  son  of  the 
musical  tailor,  who  had  bestowed  some  cost  upon  his 
education,  hopuig  to  see  him  one  day  arrive  at  the 
dignity  of  an  exciseman,  or  at  least  of  a  parish  clerk. 
The  lad  grew  up,  however,  as  idle  and  musical  as  his 
father;  and,  being  captivated  by  the  drum  and  fife 
of  a  recmiting  party,  he  followed  them  off  to  the  army. 
He  returned  not  long  since,  out  of  money,  and  out  at 
the  elbows,  the  prodigal  son  of  the  village.  He 
remained  for  some  time  lounging  about  the  place  in  a 
half-tattered  soldier's  dress,  with  a  foraging  cap  on 
one  side  of  his  head,  jerking  stones  across  the  brook, 
or  loitering  about  the  tavern  door,  a  burthen  to  his 
father,  and  regarded  with  great  coldness  by  all  warm 
boose-holders. 

Something,  however,  drew  honest  Slingsby  to- 
wards the  youth.  It  might  be  the  kindness  he  bore  to 
his  fither,  who  is  one  of  the  schoolmaster's  great 
cronies ;  it  might  be  that  secret  sympathy  which  draws 
aten  of  vagrant  propensities  towards  each  other;  for 
there  b  something  truly  magnetic  in  the  vagabond 
feeling;  or  it  might  be,  that  he  remembered  the  time, 
when  lie  himself  had  come  back  like  this  youngster, 
a  wreck  to  his  native  place.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
the  motive,  Slingsby  drew  towards  the  youth.  They 
had  many  conversations  in  the  village  tap-room  about 
toniga  parts,  and  the  various  scenes  and  places  they 
hadwitnessed  during  their  way  foring  about  the  world. 
The  more  Sl'mgsby  talked  with  bun,  the  more  he 
toaad  him  to  his  taste  :  and  finding  him  almost  as 
learned  as  himself,  he  forthwith  engaged  him  as  an 
amstant,  or  usher,  in  the  school. 

Under  sndi  admirable  tuition,  the  school,  as  may 


be  supposed,  flourishes  apace;  and  if  the  scholars  do 
not  become  versed  in  all  the  holiday  accomplishments 
of  the  good  old  times,  to  the  squire's  heart's  content, 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  their  teachers.  Tlie  pro- 
digal son  has  become  almost  as  popular  among  the 
boys  as  the  pedagogue  himself.  His  instructions  are 
not  limited  to  school-hours ;  and  having  inherited  the 
musical  taste  and  talents  of  his  father,  he  has  bitten 
the  whole  school  with  the  mania.  He  is  a  great  hand 
at  beating  a  drum,  which  is  often  heard  rumbling  from 
the  rear  of  the  school-house.  He  is  teaching  half  the 
boys  of  the  village,  also,  to  play  the  fife,  and  the 
pandean  pipes ;  and  they  weary  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood with  their  vague  pipings,  as  they  sit  perched  on 
stiles,  or  loitering  about  the  barn-doors  in  the  even- 
ings. Among  tlie  other  exercises  of  the  school,  also, 
he  has  introduced  the  ancient  art  of  archery,  one  of 
the  squire's  favourite  themes,  with  such  success,  that 
the  whipsters  roam  in  truant  bands  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, practising  with  their  bows  and  arrows 
npon  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  tlie  beasts  of  the  field ; 
and  not  unfrequently  making  a  foray  into  the  squire's 
domams,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  game-keepers. 
In  a  word,  so  completely  are  the  ancient  English 
customs  and  habits  cultivated  at  this  school,  that  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  squire  should  live  to  see 
one  of  his  poetic  visions  realized,  and  a  brood  reared 
up,  worthy  successors  to  Robin  Hood,  and  his  merry 
gang  of  outlaws. 


A  VILLAGE  POLmOAN. 


I  am  a  rogne  if  I  do  not  think  I  was  deigned  for  the  hebn  of 
state;  I  am  80  full  of  nimble  8trataj;ems,  that  I  should  have  order- 
ed atfairs,  and  carried  it  ai^nst  the  stream  o(  a  bcUoD.  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  slupfier  would  laver  against  the  whid. 

Til  GOBUNS. 

In  one  of  my  visits  to  the  village  with  Master  Simon, 
he  proposed  that  we  should  stop  at  the  inn,  which  he 
wished  to  show  me,  as  a  specimen  of  a  real  country 
iim,  the  head-quarters  of  village  gossip.  I  had  re- 
marked it  before,  in  my  perambulations  about  the 
place.  It  has  a  deep  old-fashioned  porch,  leading  into 
a  large  hall,  which  serves  for  tap-room  and  travellers'- 
room;  having  a  wide  fire-place,  with  high-backed 
settles  on  each  side,  where  the  wise  men  of  the  vil- 
lage gossip  over  their  ale,  and  hold  their  sessions 
during  the  long  winter  evenings.  The  landlord  is  an 
easy,  indolent  fellow,  shaped  a  little  like  one  of  his 
own  beer  barrels,  and  is  apt  to  stand  gossiping  at  his 
door,  with  his  wig  on  one  side,  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  whilst  his  wife  and  daughter  attend  to 
customers.  His  wife,  however,  is  fully  competent  to 
manage  the  establishment ;  and,  indeed,  from  long 
habitude,  rules  over  all  the  frequenters  of  the  tap- 
room as  completely  as  if  they  were  her  dependents 
instead  of  her  patrons.    Not  a  veteran  ale-bibber  but 
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pays  homage  to  her,  having,  no  doobt,  been  often  in 
her  arrears.  I  have  already  hinted  that  she  is  on  very 
good  terms  with  Ready-Money  Jaclc.  He  vas  a 
sweetheart  of  hers  in  early  life,  and  has  always  conn- 
tenanced  the  tavern  on  lier  account.  Indeeid,  he  is 
quite  the  "cockoftlie  walli"  at  the  tap-room. 

As  we  approached  the  inn,  we  lieard  some  one 
tallcing  with  great  vohibiiity,  and  distinguished  the 
ominons  words,  "  taxes,"  "poor's rates,"  and  "agri- 
cultural distress."  It  proved  to  be  a  thin,  toqaacious 
fdlow,  wito  liad  penned  the  landlord  up  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  porch,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as 
osual,  listening  with  an  air  of  the  most  vacant  ac- 
quiescence. 

The  si^  seemed  to  have  a  curious  effect  on  Mas- 
ter Simon,  as  he  squeezed  my  arm,  and  altering  his 
course,  sheered  wide  of  the  porch,  as  though  he  had 
not  had  any  idea  of  entering.  This  evident  evasion 
induced  me  to  notice  the  orator  more  particularly. 
He  was  meagre,  but  active  in  his  make,  with  a  long, 
pale,  bilious  face;  a  black,  ill-shaven  beard,  a  feverish 
eye,  and  a  hat  sharpened  up  at  the  sides,  into  a  most 
pragmatical  shape.  He  had  a  newspaper  in  his  hand, 
and  seemed  to  be  commenting  on  its  contents,  to  the 
thorough  conviction  of  mine  host. 

At  sight  of  Master  Simon  the  landlord  was  evi- 
dently a  little  flurried,  and  began  to  rub  his  liands, 
edge  away  from  his  corner,  and  make  several  pro- 
found publican  bows;  while  (he  orator  took  no  other 
notice  of  my  companion  than  to  talk  rather  louder 
than  before,  and  with,  as  I  thought,  something  of  an 
air  of  defiance.  Master  Simon,  however,  as  I  have 
before  said,  sheered  off  from  the  porch,  and  passed 
on,  pressing  my  arm  within  his,  and  whispering  as 
we  got  by,  in  a  tone  of  awe  and  horror,  "  That's  a 
radical !  he  reads  Cobbett ! " 

I  endeavoured  to  get  a  more  particular  account  of 
him  from  my  companion,  but  he  seemed  nnwilling 
even  to  talk  about  him,  answering  only  in  general 
terms,  that  he  was  "  a  cnrsed  busy  fellow,  that  had 
a  confounded  trick  of  talking,  and  was  apt  to  bother 
one  about  the  national  debt,  and  such  nonsense; " 
from  which  I  suspected  that  Master  Sunon  had  been 
rendered  wary  of  him  by  some  accidental  encounter 
on  the  field  of  argument ;  for  these  radicals  are  con- 
tinually roving  about  in  quest  of  wordy  warfare,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  can  tilt  a  gentleman-lo- 
gician out  of  his  saddle. 

On  subsequent  inquiry  my  suspicions  have  been 
confirmed.  I  find  the  radical  has  buti-ecenlly  found 
hb  way  into  the  village,  where  he  threatens  to  com- 
mit fearful  devastations  with  his  doctrines.  He  has 
already  made  two  or  three  complete  converts,  or 
new  lights;  has  shaken  the  faith  of  several  others ; 
and  has  grievously  puzzled  the  brains  of  many  of  the 
oldest  villagers,  who  had  never  thought  abont  po- 
litics, or  scarce  any  thmg  else,  during  their  whole 
lives. 

He  is  lean  and  meagre  from  the  constant  restless- 
ness of  mind  and  body ;  wonying  abont  with  news- 


papers and  pamphlets  in  his  pockets,  which  he  is 
ready  to  pull  out  on  ail  occasions.  He  has  shocked 
several  of  the  stanchest  villagers  by  talking  lightly  of 
the  squire  and  his  family;  and  hinting  that  it  would 
be  better  the  park  should  be  cut  up  into  small  farms 
and  kitchen-gardens,  or  feed  good  mutton  instead  of 
worthless  deer. 

He  is  a  great  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  squire,  who  is 
sadly  afraid  that  he  will  introduce  politics  into  the 
Tillage,  and  turn  it  into  an  unhappy,  thinking  com- 
munity. He  is  a  still  greater  grievance  to  Master 
Simon,  who  has  hitherto  been  able  to  sway  the  poli- 
tical opinions  of  the  place,  without  much  cost  of 
learning  or  logic;  but  has  been  very  much  puzzled 
of  late  to  weed  out  the  doubts  and  heresies  already 
sown  by  Uiis  champion  of  reform.  Indeed,  the  latter 
has  taken  complete  command  at  the  tap-room  of  the 
tavern,  not  so  much  because  he  has  convinced,  as 
because  be  has  out-talked  all  the  old  established 
oracles.  The  apothecary,  witli  all  his  philosophy, 
was  as  naught  before  him.  He  has  convinced  and 
converted  the  landlord  at  least  a  dozen  times ;  who, 
however,  is  liable  to  be  convinced  and  converted  the 
other  way  by  tiie  next  person  with  whom  he  talks. 
It  is  true  the  radical  has  a  violent  antagonist  in  the 
landlady,  who  is  vehemently  loyal,  and  thoroughly 
devoted  to  Uie  king.  Master  Simon,  and  the  squire. 
She  now  and  then  comes  out  upon  the  reformer  with 
all  the  fierceness  of  a  cat-o'-mountain,  and  does  not 
spare  her  own  soft-headed  husband,  for  listening  to 
what  she  terms  such  "low-lived  politics."  What 
makes  the  good  woman  the  more  violent,  is  the  per- 
fect coolness  with  which  the  radical  listens  to  her 
attacks,  drawing  his  face  up  into  a  provoking,  sn- 
percilious  smile;  and  when  she  has  talked  herself 
out  of  breath,  quietly  asking  her  for  a  taste  of  her 
homebrewed. 

The  only  person  that  is  in  any  way  a  match  for 
thb  redoubtable  politician  is  Ready-Money  Jack  Tib- 
bets;  who  maintains  his  stand  in  the  tap-room,  in 
defiance  of  the  radical  and  all  his  works.  Jack  b 
one  of  the  most  loyal  men  in  the  country,  witlioat 
being  able  to  reason  about  tlie  matter.  He  has  that 
admirable  quality  for  a  tough  argner,  also,  that  he 
never  knows  when  he  is  beat.  He  has  half  a  dozen 
old  maxims,  which  he  advances  on  all  occasion9r«nd 
though  his  antagonist  may  overturn  them  never  so 
often,  yet  he  always  brings  them  anew  to  the  field. 
He  is  like  the  robber  in  Ariosto,  who,  though  his 
head  might  be  cut  off  half  a  hundred  times,  yet 
whipped  it  on  his  shoulders  again  in  a  twinkling,  and 
returned  as  sound  a  man  as  ever  to  the  charge. 

Whatever  does  not  square  with  Jack's  simple  and 
obvious  creed,  he  sets  diown  for  "  French  politics; " 
for,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  he  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  the  French  are  not  still  laying  ploU  to 
ruin  the  nation,  and  to  get  hold  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  radical  attempted  to  overwhelm  him  cme 
day  by  a  long  passage  from  a  newspaper;  but  Jadt 
neither  reads  nor  believes  in  newspapers.    In  reply 
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be  gave  him  one  of  the  stanzas  which  he  has  by  heart 
Ihmi  his  fovourite,  aiyi  indeed  only  aothor,  old  Tus- 
ser,  and  which  he  calls  his  Goldea  Rules : 

Leave  princes'  atEiin  undescanled  on, 
And  lend  to  mch  doings  as  stand  tfaee  upoo ; 
Fear  God,  and  odend  not  Ihe  king  nor  his  lam. 
And  lieep  thyself  out  ol  the  magistrate's  claws. 

When  Tibbets  had  prononnned  this  with  great  em- 
phasis be  pulled  out  a  well-filled  leathern  purse,  took 
out  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver,  paid  his  score  at  the 
bar  with  great  punctuality,  returned  his  money, 
piece  by  piece,  into  his  purse,  his  purse  into  his  poc- 
ket, which  he  buttoned  up;  and  then,  giving  his 
cudgel  a  stout  thump  upon  the  floor,  and  bidding  the 
radical  "good  morning,  sir!"  with  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  conceives  he  has  completely  done  for  his 
antagonist,  he  walked  with  lion-like  gravity  out  of 
the  house.  Two  or  three  of  Jack's  admirers  who 
were  present,  and  had  been  afraid  to  take  the  field 
themselves,  looked  upon  this  as  a  perfect  triumph, 
and  whiked  at  each  other  when  the  radical's  back 
was  turned.  "  Ay,  ay ! "  said  mine  host,  as  soon  as 
the  radical  was  out  of  hearing,  "  let  old  Jack  alone; 
ru  warrant  he'll  give  him  his  own! " 


THE  ROOKERY. 


But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  load. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e'en  the  boding  owl. 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  cliarms  for  me. 

COWPIB. 

In  a  grove  of  tall  oaks  and  beeches,  that  crowns  a 
terrace-walk,  just  on  the  skirts  of  the  garden,  is  an 
ancient  rookery,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
provinces  in  the  squire's  rural  domains.  The  old 
gentleman  sets  great  store  by  his  rooks,  and  will  not 
suffer  one  of  them  to  be  killed ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  have  increased  amazingly;  the  tree-lops 
are  knided  with  their  nests;  they  have  encroached 
upon  the  great  avenue,  and  have  even  established,  in 
times  long  past,  a  colony  among  the  elms  and  pines 
of  the  churchyard,  whicli,  like  other  distant  colonies, 
bas  already  Uirown  off  allegiance  to  the  mother- 
country. 

The  rooks  are  looked  upon  by  the  squire  as  a  very 
ancient  and  honourable  line  of  gentry,  highly  aristo- 
cratical  in  their  notions,  fond  of  place,  and  attached 
(0  church  and  state;  as  their  building  so  loflily,  keep- 
ing about  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  in  tlie  vener- 
able groves  of  old  castles  and  manor-houses,  suf- 
ficiently manifesla.  The  good  opinion  thus  expressed 
by  the  squire  put  me  upon  observing  more  narrowly 
Ihese  very  respectal)Ie  birds;  for  I  confess,  to  my 
shame,  I  had  been  apt  to  confound  them  with  their 
cousins-german  the  crows,  to  whom,  at  the  first 
glance,  they  bear  so  great  a  iiunily  resemblance. 


Nothing,  it  seems,  conM  be  more  unjust  or  injurious 
than  sudi  a  mistake.  The  rooks  and  crows  are, 
among  the  feathered  tribes,  wliat  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  are  among  nations,  the  least  loving,  in 
consequence  of  tlieir  neigfalMurhood  and  similarity. 
The  rooks  are  old-established  housekeepers,  high- 
minded  gentlefolk,  that  have  had  their  hereditary 
abodes  time  out  of  mind;  but  as  to  the  poor  crows, 
they  are  a  kind  of  vagabond,  predatory,  gipsy  race, 
roving  about  the  country  without  any  settled  home; 
"  their  hands  are  against  every  body,  and  every 
body's  against  them,"  and  they  are  gibbeted  in  every 
corn-field.  Master  Simon  assures  me  that  a  female 
rook,  that  should  so  far  fbrget  herself  as  to  consort 
with  a  crow,  would  inevitably  be  dismherited,  and 
indeed  would  be  totally  discaided  by  all  her  genteel 
acquaintance. 

The  squire  is  very  watchful  over  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  his  sable  neighbours.  As  to  Master  Si- 
mon, he  even  pretends  to  know  many  of  them  by 
sight,  and  to  have  given  names  to  them;  be  points 
out  several,  which  he  says  are  old  heads  of  fomilies, 
and  compares  tliem  to  worthy  old  citizens,  beforehand 
in  the  world,  that  wear  cocked  hats,  and  silver 
buckles  in  their  shoes.  Notwithstanding  the  protect- 
ing benevolence  of  the  squire,  and  their  being  resi- 
dents in  his  empire,  they  seem  to  acknowledge  no 
allegiance,  and  to  bold  no  intercourse  or  intimacy. 
Their  airy  tenements  are  built  almost  out  of  the  readi 
of  gun-shot;  and  notwithstanding  their  vicinity  to  the 
Hall,  they  maintain  a  most  reserved  and  distrustful 
shyness  of  mankind. 

There  is  one  season  of  the  year,  however,  which 
brings  all  birds  in  a  manner  to  a  level,  and  tames  the 
pride  of  the  loftiest  highflyer;  which  is  the  season  of 
building  theu*  nests.  This  takes  place  early  in  the 
spring,  when  the  forest-trees  first  begin  to  show  their 
buds;  the  long,  withy  ends  of  the  branches  to  turn 
green;  when  the  wild  strawberry,  and  other  herbages 
of  the  sheltered  woodlands,  put  forth  (heir  tender 
and  tinted  leaves,  and  the  daisy  and  the  prunrose 
peep  from  under  the  hedges.  At  this  time  there  is  a 
general  bustle  among  the  feathered  tribes;  an  inces- 
sant fluttering  about,  and  a  cheerful  chirping,  indica- 
tive, like  the  germination  of  the  vegetable  world,  of 
the  reviving  life  and  fecundity  of  the  year. 

It  is  then  that'the  rooks  forget  their  usual  state- 
liness,  and  their  shy  and  lofty  habits.  Instead  of 
keeping  up  in  the  high  regions  of  the  air,  swinging 
on  the  breezy  tree-tops,  and  looking  down  with 
sovereign  contempt  upon  the  humble  crawlers  npon 
earth,  they  are  fain  to  throw  off  for  a  time  the 
dignity  of  the  gentleman,  to  come  down  to  the  ground, 
and  put  on  the  pains-taking  and  industrious  character 
of  a  labourer.  They  now  lose  their  natural  shyness, 
become  fearless  and  familiar,  and  may  be  seen  plying 
alwut  in  all  directions,  with  an  air  of  great  assiduity, 
in  search  of  building  materials.  Every  now  and  then 
your  palh  will  be  crossed  by  one  of  these  busy  old 
gentlemen,  worrying  about  with  awkward  gait,  as  if 
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troubled  with  the  goat,  or  with  corns  on  bis  toes, 
casting  about  many  a  prying  look,  turning  down  first 
one  eye,  then  the  other,  in  earnest  consideration,  upon 
every  straw  he  meets  with,  until,  espying  some  mighty 
twig,  large  enough  to  make  a  rafter  for  his  air-castle, 
he  will  seize  upon  it  with  avidity,  and  hurry  away 
with  it  to  the  tree-top;  fearing,  apparently,  lest  yon 
should  dispute  with  him  the  invaluable  prize. 

Like  other  castle-bnilders,  these  airy  architects 
seem  rather  fanciful  in  the  materials  with  which  they 
buUd,  and  to  like  those  most  which  come  from  a  di- 
stance. Thus,  though  there  are  abundance  of  dry 
twigs  on  the  surrounding  trees,  yet  they  never  think 
of  making  use  of  them,  but  go  foraging  in  distant 
lands,  and  come  sailing  home,  one  by  one,  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  each  bearing  in  his  bill  some  pre- 
cious piece  of  limber. 

Nor  must  I  avoid  mentioning  what,  I  grieve  to 
say,  rather  derogates  from  the  grave  and  honourable 
character  of  these  ancient  gentlefolk,  that,  during  the 
architectural  season,  they  are  subject  to  great  dissen- 
sions among  themselves;  that  they  make  no  scruple 
to  defraud  and  plunder  each  other ;  and  that  some- 
times the  rookery  is  a  scene  of  hideous  brawl  and 
commotion,  in  consequence  of  some  delinquency  of 
the  kind.  One  of  tlie  partners  generally  remains  on 
the  nest  to  guard  it  from  depredation;  and  I  have 
seen  severe  contests,  when  some  sly  neighbour  has 
endeavoured  to  filch  away  a  tempting  rafter  that  had 
captivated  his  eye.  As  I  am  not  willing  to  admit 
any  suspicion  hastily  that  should  throw  a  stigma  on 
the  general  character  of  so  worshipful  a  people,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  these  larcenies  are  very  much 
discountenanced  by  the  higher  classes,  and  even  rigor- 
ously punished  by  those  in  authority;  for  I  have  now 
and  then  seen  a  whole  gang  of  rooks  fall  upon  the  nest 
of  some  individual,  pull  it  all  to  pieces,  carry  off  the 
spoils,  and  even  buffet  the  luckless  proprietor.  I  liave 
concluded  this  to  be  some  signal  panishmentinfiicted 
upon  him,  by  the  officers  of  llie  police,  for  some  pil- 
fering misdemeanour;  or,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  crew 
of  bailifEs  carrying  an  execution  into  his  house. 

I  have  been  amused  with  another  of  their  move- 
menU  during  the  buildmg-season.  The  steward  has 
suffered  a  considerable  number  of  sheep  to  graze  on 
a  lawn  near  the  house,  somewhat  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  squire,  who  thinks  this  an  innovation  on  the 
dignity  of  a  park,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  deer 
only.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  green  knoll,  not 
far  from  the  drawing-room  window,  where  the  ewes 
and  lambs  are  accustomed  to  assemble  towards  even- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  the  setting  sun.  No  sooner 
were  they  gathered  here,  at  the  time  when  these  po- 
litic birds  were  building,  than  a  sUtely  old  rook,  who 
Master  Simon  assured  me  was  the  chief  magistrate 
of  this  community,  would  settle  down  upon  the  head 
of  one  of  the  ewes,  who,  seeming  conscious  of  this 
condescension,  would  desist  from  grazing,  and  stand 
fixed  in  motionless  reverence  of  her  august  burthen; 
the  rest  of  the  rookery  would  then  come  wheeling 


down,  in  mutation  of  their  leader,  until  every  ewe 
had  two  or  three  of  them  cawing,  and  fluttering,  and 
battling  upon  her  back.  Whether  they  requited  the 
submission  of  the  sheep,  by  levying  a  contribution 
upon  their  fleece  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  rookery,  I  am 
not  certain;  though  I  presume  they  followed  the 
usual  custom  of  protecting  powers. 

The  latter  part  of  May  is  the  time  of  great  tribula- 
tion among  the  rookeries,  when  the  young  are  just 
able  to  leave  the  nests,  and  balance  themselves  on  the 
neighbouring  branches.  Now  comes  on  the  season 
of  "  rook  shooting; "  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents. The  squire,  of  course,  prohibits  all  invasion 
of  the  kind  on  his  territories;  but  I  am  told  that  a  la- 
mentable havoc  takes  place  in  the  colony  about  the 
old  chtuch.  Upon  this  devoted  commonwealth  the 
village  charges  "with  all  its  chivalry."  Every  idle 
wight  that  is  lucky  enough  to  possess  an  old  gun  or 
blunderbuss,  together  with  all  the  archery  of  Slings- 
by's  school,  take  the  field  on  the  occasion.  In  vain 
does  the  little  parson  interfere,  or  remonstrate,  in 
angry  tones,  from  his  study  window  that  looks  into 
the  churchyard;  there  is  a  continual  popping  from 
morning  till  night.  Being  no  great  marksmen,  their 
shots  are  not  often  effective ;  but  every  now  and  then 
a  great  shout  from  the  besieging  army  of  bumpkins 
makes  known  the  downMl  of  some  unlucky,  squab 
rook,  which  comes  to  the  ground  with  the  emphasis 
of  a  squashed  apple-dumpling. 

Nor  is  the  rookery  entu«ly  free  from  other  tronbles 
and  disasters.  In  so  aristocratical  and  lofty-minded 
a  community,  whichboasts  so  much  ancient  blood  and 
hereditary  pride,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  ques- 
tions of  etiquette  will  sometimes  arise,  and  affairs  of 
honour  ensue.  In  feet,  this  is  very  often  the  case : 
bitter  quarrels  break  out  between  individuals,  which 
produce  sad  scufDings  on  the  tree-tops,  and  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  a  regular  duel  lake  place  between 
two  doughty  heroes  of  the  rookery.  Their  field  of 
battle  is  generally  the  air;  and  their  contest  is  ma- 
naged in  the  most  scientific  and  elegant  manner; 
wheeling  round  and  round  each  other,  and  towering 
higher  and  higher  to  get  the  'vantage  ground,  until 
they  sometimes  disappear  in  the  clouds  before  the 
combat  is  determined. 

They  have  also  fierce  combats  now  and  then  with 
an  invading  hawk,  and  will  drive  him  off  from  their 
territories  by  a  posse  cmnitatus.  They  are  also  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  their  domains,  and  will  suffer 
no  olher  bird  to  inhabit  the  grove  or  its  vicinity. 
There  was  a  very  ancient  and  respectable  old  bache- 
lor-owl that  had  long  had  his  lodgings  in  a  corner  of 
the  grove,  but  has  been  fairiy  ejected  by  the  rooks  ^ 
and  has  retired,  disgusted  with  the  world,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  where  he  leads  the  Ufe  of  a  hermit, 
and  makes  nightly  complaints  of  his  ill  treatment. 

The  hootings  of  this  unhappy  gentleman  may  ge- 
nerally be  heard  m  the  still  evenings,  when  the  rooks 
are  all  at  rest;  and  I  have  often  listened  to  them  of  a 
moonlight  night,  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  gratifica- 
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lion.  This  grey-bearded  misanthrope  of  coorse  is 
highly  respected  by  the  squire;  but  the  servants  have 
snperstitioas  notions  alwut  him;  and  it  'nronld  be  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  dairy-maid  to  venture  after  dark  near 
to  the  wood  which  he  inhabits. 

Besides  Uie  private  quarrels  of  the  rooks,  there  are 
other  misfortunes  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  which 
often  bring  distress  into  the  most  respectable  families 
of  the  ro(dcery.  Having  the  true  baronial  spirit  of 
the  good  old  feudal  limes,  they  are  apt  now  and  then 
to  issue  forth  from  their  caslles  un  a  foray,  and  to  lay 
the  plebeian  Gelds  of  the  neighbouring  country  under 
contribution;  in  the  course  of  which  chivalrous  expe- 
ditions they  now  and  then  get  a  shot  from  the  msty 
artillery  of  some  refractory  former.  Occasionally, 
too,  while  they  are  quietly  taking  the  air  beyond  the 
park  boundaries,  Uiey  have  the  incaution  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  the  truant  bowmen  of  Slingsby's 
sdtool,  and  receive  a  flight  shot  from  some  unlucky 
urchin's  arrow.  In  such  case  the  wounded  adven- 
tnrer  will  sometimes  have  just  strength  enough  to 
bring  himself  home,  and,  giving  up  the  ghost  at  the 
rookery,  will  hang  dangling  "all  abroad"  on  a  bough, 
like  a  thief  on  a  gibbet;  an  awful  warning  to  his 
friends,  and  an  object  of  great  commiseration  to  the 
squire. 

Bat,  maogre  all  these  untoward  uicidents,  the  rooks 
have,  upon  the  whole,  a  happy  holiday  life  of  it. 
When  their  young  are  reared,  and  fitirly  launched 
npon  (heir  native  element,  the  air,  the  cares  of  the 
old  folks  seem  over,  and  they  resume  all  their  aristo- 
cratical  dignity  and  idleness.  I  have  envied  them 
the  enjoyment  which  they  appear  to  have  in  tlieir 
ether^  heights,  sporting  with  clamorous  exultation 
about  their  lofty  bowers;  sometimes  hovering  over 
them,  sometimes  partially  alighting  upon  the  topmost 
branches,  and  there  balancing  with  outstretched 
irings,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  take  a  fashionable  drive  to  the  church,  and 
amuse  themselves  by  circling  in  airy  rings  about  its 
spire;  at  other  times  a  mere  garrison  is  left  at  home 
to  mount  guard  in  their  strong  hold  at  the  grove, 
while  the  rest  roam  abroad  (o  enjoy  the  flne  weather. 
About  sunset  (he  garrison  gives  notice  of  their  return ; 
tbeir  Efiint  cawing  will  be  heard  from  a  great  distance, 
and  they  will  be  seen  Gir  off  like  a  sable  cloud,  and 
then,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  they  all  come  soaring 
borne.  Then  they  perform  several  grand  circuits  in 
the  air,  over  the  Hall  and  garden,  wheeling  closer  and 
doser,  untn  they  gradually  settle  down  upon  the 
grove,  when*-a  prodigious  cawing  takes  place,  as 
tboagfa  they  were  relating  their  day's  adventures. 

I  like  at  such  times  to  walk  about  these  dusky 
groves,  and  hear  the  various  sounds  of  these  airy 
people  roosted  so  high  above  me.  As  the  gloom  in- 
creases, their  conversation  subsides,  and  they  seem 
to  be  gradnally  dropping  asleep;  but  every  now  and 
tben  there  is  a  querulous  note,  as  if  some  one  was 
qnan^iog  fbr  a  pillow,  or  a  little  more  of  the  blan- 
ket.   It  is  late  in  the  evening  before  they  completely 


sink  to  repose,  and  then  their  old  anchorite  neigh- 
bour, the  owl,  b^ms  his  Jonely  hootings  from  his 
bachelor's-hall,  in  the  wood. 


MAY-DAY. 


It  k  the  choice  lime  of  Ibe  year. 
For  the  vioicts  now  appear ; 
Now  the  roie  receirea  ils  btrib. 
And  pretty  primrose  decks  the  earlb. 

Then  to  the  Hay- pole  come  away, 

For  it  to  now  a  holiday. 

ACTilON  1110  DliNi. 

As  I  was  lying  in  bed  this  morning,  enjoying  one 
of  those  half  dreams,  half  reveries,  which  are  so  plea- 
sant in  the  country,  when  the  birds  are  singing  about 
the  window,  and  the  sunbeams  peepmg  through  the 
curtains,  I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  music.  On 
going  down  stairs,  I  found  a  number  of  villagers 
dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes,  bearing  a  pole,  or- 
namented with  garlands  and  ribands,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  village  band  of  music,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tailor,  the  pale  fellow  who  plays  on  the 
clarionet.  They  had  all  sprigs  of  hawthorn,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  "  the  May, "  in  their  hats,  and  had 
brought  green  branches  and  flowers  to  decorate  the 
Hall  door  and  windows.  They  had  come  to  give 
notice  Uiat  the  May-pole  was  reared  on  the  green, 
and  to  invite  tlie  household  to  witness  the  sports.  The 
Hall,  according  to  custom,  became  a  scene  of  hurry 
and  delightful  confusion.  The  servants  were  all  agog 
with  May  and  music;  and  there  was  no  keeping  either 
the  tongues  or  the  feet  of  (he  maids  quiet,  who  were 
anticipating  the  sports  of  the  green,  and  the  evening 
dance. 

I  repaired  to  the  village  at  an  eariy  hour  to  en- 
joy the  merry-making.  The  morning  was  pure  and 
sunny,  such  as  a  May  morning  is  always  described. 
The  fields  were  white  with  daisies,  the  hawthorn 
was  covered  with  its  fragrant  blossoms,  the  bee  ham- 
med about  every  bahk,  and  the  swallow  played  high 
in  the  air  about  the  village  steeple.  It  was  one  of 
those  genial  days  when  we  seem  to  draw  in  pleasure 
with  the  very  air  we  breathe,  and  to  feel  happy  we 
know  not  why.  Whoever  has  felt  the  worth  of  worthy 
man,  or  has  doted  on  lovely  woman,  will,  on  such 
a  day,  call  them  tenderly  to  mind,  and  feel  his 
heart  all  alive  with  lon^-buried  recollections.  "  For 
thenne, "  says  the  excellent  romance  of  King  Arthur, 
"  lovers  call  ageyne  to  tlieir  mynde  old  gentihiess  and 
old  servyse,  and  many  kmd  dedes  tliat  were  forgotten 
by  neglygence. " 

Before  reaching  the  village,  I  saw  the  May-pole 
towering  above  the  cottages,  with  its  gay  gariands 
and  streamers,  and  heard  the  sonnd  of  music.  I  found 
that  there  had  heen  booths  set  up  near  it,  for  the  re- 
ception of  company ;  and  a  bower  of  green  branches 
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and  flowers  for  the  Qaeen  of  May,  a  fresh,  rosy- 
cheeked  girl  of  the  village. 

A  band  of  morris-dancers  were  capering  on  the 
green  in  their  fantastic  dresses,  jingling  with  hawks' 
liells,  with  a  boy  dressed  up  as  Maid  Marian,  and  the 
attendant  fool  rattling  his  box  to  collect  contributions 
from  the  by-standers.  The  gipsy-women  too  were 
already  plying  their  mystery  in  by-corners  of  the 
village,  reading  the  hands  of  the  simple  country  girls, 
and  no  doubt  promising  ihem  all  good  husbands  and 
tribes  of  children. 

The  squire  made  his  appearance  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  attended  by  the  parson,  and  was  receiv- 
ed with  load  acclamations.  He  mingled  among  the 
country  people  throughout  the  day,  giving  and  re- 
ceiving pleasure  wherever  he  went.  The  amusements 
of  the  day  were  under  the  management  of  Slingsby, 
the  schoolmaster,  who  is  not  merely  lord  of  misrule 
in  his  school,  but  master  of  the  revels  to  the  village. 
He  was  bustling  about  with  the  perplexed  and  anxious 
air  of  a  man  who  has  the  oppressive  burthen  of  pro- 
moting other  people's  merriment  upon  bis  mind. 
He  had  involved  bimself  in  a  dozen  scrapes  in  conse- 
quence of  a  politic  intrigue,  which,  by  the  bye,  Mas- 
ter Simon  and  the  Oxonian  were  at  the  bottom  of, 
which  had  for  object  the  election  of  the  Queen  of 
May.  He  had  met  with  violent  opposition  from  a 
faction  of  ale-drinkers,  who  were  in  fiivour  of  a  bounc- 
ing bar-maid,  the  daughter  of  the  innkeeper ;  but  be 
had  been  too  strongly  backed  not  to  carry  bis  point, 
though  it  shows  tliat  these  rural  crowns,  like  all 
others,  are  objects  of  great  ambition  and  heart-burn- 
ing. I  am  told  that  Master  Simon  takes  great  interest, 
though  in  an  underhand  way,  in  the  election  of  these 
May-day  Queens,  and  that  the  chaplet  is  generally 
secured  for  some  rustic  beauty  that  has  found  fovour 
in  his  eyes. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  there  were  various  games 
of  strength  and  agility  on  the  green,  at  which  a  knot 
of  village  veterans  presided,  as  judges  of  the  lists. 
Among  tliese  I  perceived  that  Ready-Money  Jack 
took  the  lead,  looking  with  a  learned  and  critical  eye 
on  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates ;  and  though 
he  was  very  laconic,  and  sometimes  merely  expressed 
himself  by  a  nod,  yet  it  was  evident  that  his  opinions 
for  outweighed  those  of  the  most  loquacious. 

Young  Jack  Tibbets  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and 
carried  off  most  of  the  prizes,  though  in  some  of  the 
feats  of  agility  he  was  rivalled  by  the  "  prodigal  son, " 
who  appeared  much  in  his  element  on  this  occasion ; 
but  ills  most  formidable  com|Klitor  was  the  notorious 
gipsy,  the  redoubtable  "  Star-light  Tom. "  I  was  re- 
joiced at  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this"  minion 
of  the  moon"  in  broad  daylight.  I  found  him  a 
tall,  swarthy,  good-looking  fellow,  with  a  lofty  air, 
something  like  what  I  have  seen  in  an  Indian  chief- 
tain; and  with  a  certain  lounging,  easy,  and  almost 
graceful  carriage,  which  I  have  often  remarked  in 
beings  of  the  lazaroni  order,  that  lead  an  idle,  loilei- 
ing  life,  and  have  a  gentlemanlike  contempt  of  labour. 


Master  Simon  and  the  old  general  reconnoitred  the 
ground  together,  and  indulged  a  vast  deal  of  harmless 
raking  among  the  buxom  country  girls.  Master  Si- 
mon would  give  some  of  them  a  kiss  on  meeting  with 
them,  and  would  ask  after  their  sisters,  for  he  is  ac- 
quainted witli  most  of  tlie  iarmers'  families.  Some- 
times he  would  whisper,  and  affect  to  talk  mischiev- 
ously with  them,  and,  if  bantered  on  the  subject, 
would  turn  it  off  with  a  laugh,  though  it  was  evident 
he  liked  to  be  suspected  of  being  a  gay  Lothario 
amongst  them. 

He  had  much  to  say  to  the  farmers  about  their 
farms ;  and  seemed  to  know  all  their  horses  by  name. 
There  was  an  (4d  fellow,  with  a  round  ruddy  face, 
and  a  night-cap  under  his  bat,  the  village  wit,  who 
took  several  occasions  to  crack  a  joke  with  iiim  in  the 
hearing  of  his  companions,  to  whom  he  would  torn 
and  wink  hard  when  Master  Sim(m  had  passed. 

The  harmony  of  the  day,  however,  had  nearly,  at 
one  time,  been  interrupted,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
radical  on  the  ground,  with  two  or  three  of  bis  dis- 
ciples. He  soon  got  engaged  in  ailment  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  throng,  above  which  I  could  hear  bis 
voice,  and  now  and  then  see  his  meagre  hand,  half 
a  mile  out  of  the  sleeve,  elevated  in  the  air  in  violent 
gesticulation,  and  flourishing  a  pamphlet  by  way  of 
truncheon.  He  was  decrying  these  idle  nonsensical 
amusements  in  limes  of  public  distress,  when  it  was 
every  one's  business  to  think  of  other  matters,  and  to 
be  miserable.  The  honest  village  logicians  coold 
make  no  stand  against  him,  especially  as  he  was  se- 
conded by,  his  proselytes ;  when,  to  their  great  joy, 
Master  Simon  and  the  general  came  drilling  down 
into  the  field  of  action.  I  saw  that  Master  Simon  was 
for  making  off,  as  soon  as  be  found  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  fire-ship;  but  the  general  was 
too  loyal  tosuffersuchtalkin  his  hearing,  and  thought, 
no  doubt,  that  a  look  and  a  word  from  a  gentleman 
would  be  sufficient  to  shut  up  so  shabby  an  orator. 
The  latter,  however,  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  hot 
rather  seemed  to  exult  in  having  such  important  anta- 
gonists. He  talked  with  greater  volubility  than  ever, 
and  soon  drowned  them  in  declamation  on  the  subject 
of  taxes,  poors'  rates,  and  tlie  national  debt.  Master 
Simon  endeavoured  to  brush  along  in  his  usual  excur- 
sive manner,  which  had  always  answered  amazingiy 
well  with  the  villagers ;  but  the  radical  was  one  of 
those  pestilent  fellows  that  pin  a  man  down  to  £icts, 
and,  indeed,  he  had  two  or  three  pamphlets  in  bis 
pocket,  to  support  every  thing  he  advanced  by  print- 
ed documents.  The  general,  too,  found  hiimeif  be- 
trayed into  a  more  serious  action  than  his  dignity  could 
brook,  and  looked  like  a  mighty  Dutch  Indiaman 
grievously  peppered  by  a  petty  privateer.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  swelled  and  looked  big,  and  talked  large, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  up  by  pomp  of  manner  for 
poverty  of  matter ;  every  home-thrust  of  the  radical 
made  him  wheeze  like  a  bellows,  and  seemed  to  let  a 
volume  of  wind  out  of  him.  In  a  word,  the  two 
worthies  from  the  Hall  were  completely  dumb-found- 
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ed,  and  thb  too  in  Ihe  presence  of  several  of  Master 
Simon's  stanch  admirers,  who  had  always  looked  up 
to  him  as  infallible.  I  do  not  know  how  he  and  the 
general  would  have  managed  to  draw  their  forces 
decently  from  the  field,  had  there  not  been  a  match 
at  grinning  through  a  horse-collar  announced,  where- 
upon the  radical  retired  with  great  expression  of  con- 
tempt, and,  as  soon  as  liis  back  was  turned,  the  aipi- 
ment  was  carried  against  him  all  hollow. 

"Did  yoo  ever  hear  such  a  pack  of  stuff,  general?" 
said  Master  Simon;  "there's  no  talking  with  one  of 
these  chaps  when  he  once  gets  that  confounded  Cobbetl 
in  his  head." 

"'Sblood,  sir!"  said  the  general,  wiping  his  fore- 
head, "  such  fellows  onght  all  to  be  transported!" 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  ladies  from  the 
Hall  paid  a  visit  to  the  green.  The  fair  Julia  made 
Iter  appearance,  leaning  on  her  lover's  arm,  and  look- 
ing extremely  pale  and  interesting.  As  she  is  a  great 
fiTourite  in  the  village,  where  she  has  been  known 
from  diildhood;and  as  her  late  accident  had  been 
much  talked  about,  the  sight  of  her  caused  very  mani- 
fest delight,  and  some  of  the  old  women  of  the  village 
Uessed  her  sweet  face  as  she  passed. 

While  they  were  walking  about,  I  noticed  the 
sdHKrimasler  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  young 
girl  that  represented  the  Queen  of  May,  evidently  en- 
deavouring to  spirit  her  up  to  some  formidable  under- 
taking. At  length,  as  the  party  from  the  Hall  ap- 
proached her  bower,  she  came  forth,  faltering  at 
every  step,  until  she  reached  the  spot  where  the  hit 
Julia  stood  between  her  lover  and  Lady  Lillycraft. 
Tlie  little  Queen  then  took  the  chaplet  of  flowers  from 
her  bead,  and  attempted  to  pat  it  on  that  of  the  bride 
elect;  but  the  confusion  of  both  was  so  great,  that  the 
wreath  would  have  fallen  to  tlie  ground,  had  not  the 
officer  caught  it,  and,  laughing,  placed  it  upon  the 
biusliing  brows  of  his  mistress.  There  was  some- 
thing charming  in  the  very  embarrassmentof  these  two 
young  creatures,  both  so  beautiful,  yet  so  different  in 
thdr  Icinds  of  beauty.  Master  Simon  told  me,  after- 
wards, tliat  the  Queen  of  May  was  to  have  spoken  a 
few  verses  which  the  schoolmaster  had  written  for 
ha- ;  bat  that  she  had  neither  wit  to  understand,  nor 
memory  to  recollect  them.  "Besides,"  added  he, 
"between  you  and  I,  she  murders  the  king's  English 
abominably ;  so  she  has  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  woman 
in  holding  ber  tongue,  and  trusting  to  her  pretty  face." 

Among  the  other  characters  from  the  Hall  was  Mrs 
Hannah,  my  Lady  Lillycrafl's  gentlewoman  :  to  my 
aorprise  she  was  escorted  by  old  Christy  the  huntsman, 
and  followed  by  his  ghost  of  a  greyhound;  but  I  find 
tbey  are  very  old  acquaintances,  beingdrawn  together 
by  aome  sympathy  of  disposition.  Mrs  Hannah  mov- 
ed about  with  starched  dignity  among  the  rustics,  who 
drew  back  from  her  with  more  awe  than  they  did 
finem  her  mistr^.  Her  mouth  seemed  shut  as  with 
•  clasp;  excepting  that  I  now  and  then  heard  the 
word  "  fellows ! "  escape  from  between  her  lips,  as  she 
got  accidentally  jostled  in  the  crowd. 


But  there  was  one  other  liearl  present  that  did  not 
enter  into  the  merriment  of  the  scene,  wltich  was 
that  of  the  simple  Phoebe  Wilkins,  the  housekeeper's 
niece.  The  poor  girl  has  continued  topine  and  whine 
for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinate 
coldness  of  her  lover;  never  wasa  little  flirtation  more 
severely  punished.  She  appeared  this  day  on  the 
green,  gallanted  by  a  smart  servant  out  of  livery,  and 
had  evidently  resolved  to  try  the  hazardous  experi- 
ment of  awakening  the  jealousy  of  her  lover.  She 
was  dressed  in  her  very  best;  affected  an  air  of  great 
gaiety;  talked  loud  and  girlishly,  and  laughed  when 
there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at.  There  was,  however, 
an  aching,  heavy  heart,  in  the  poor  baggage's  bo- 
som, in  spile  of  all  her  levity.  Her  eye  turned  every 
now  and  tlien  in  quest  of  her  reckless  lover,  and  her 
cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  fictitious  gaiety  vanished, 
on  seeing  him  paying  his  raslic  homage  to  the  little 
May-day  Queen. 

My  attention  was  now  diverted  by  a  fresh  slir  and 
bustle.  Music  was  heard  from  a  distance ;  a  banner 
was  seen  advancing  up  the  road,  preceded  by  a  rustic 
band  playing  something  like  a  march,  and  followed 
by  a  sturdy  throng  of  country  lads,  the  chivalry  of  a 
neighbouring  and  rival  village. 

No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  green  than  they 
challenged  the  heroes  of  the  day  to  new  trials  of 
strength  and  activity.  Several  gymnastic  contests 
ensued  for  the  honour  of  the  respective  villages.  In 
the  course  of  these  exercises,  young  Tibbets  and  the 
champion  of  the  adverse  parly  liad  an  obstinate  match 
at  wrestling.  They  tugged,  and  strained,  and  pant- 
ed, without  either  getting  the  mastery,  until  both 
came  to  the  ground,  and  rolled  npon  tlie  green.  Just 
then  tlie  disconsolate  Phoebe  came  by.  She  saw  ber 
recreant  lover  in  fierce  contest,  as  she  thought,  and  in 
danger.  In  a  moment,  pride,  pique,  and  coquetry 
were  forgotten :  she  rushed  into  the  ring,  seized  upon 
the  rival  champion  by  the  hair,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  wreaking  on  him  her  puny  vengeance,  when  a 
buxom,  strapping  country  lass,  the  sweeUieart  of  the 
prostrate  swain,  pounced  upon  her  like  a  hawk,  and 
would  have  stripped  her  of  her  fine  plumage  in  a 
twinkling,  had  she  also  not  been  seized  in  her  turn. 

A  confplete  tumult  ensued.  Tlie  chivalry  of  the 
two  villages  became  embroiled.  Blows  began  to  be 
dealt,  and  sticks  to  be  flourished.  Phoebe  was  carried 
off  from  the  field  in  hysterics.  In  vain  did  the  sages 
of  the  village  interfere.  The  sententious  apothecary 
endeavoured  to  pour  the  soothing  oil  of  his  philosophy 
upon  this  tempestuous  sea  of  passion,  but  was  tum- 
bled into  the  dust.  Slingsby  the  pedagogue,  who  is  a 
great  lover  of  peace,  went  into  the  midst  of  the  (hrong, 
as  marshal  of  the  day,  to  put  an  end  to  the  commo- 
tion; but  was  rent  in  twain,  and  came  out  with  his 
garment  hanging  in  two  strips  from  his  shoulders  : 
upon  which  the  prodigal  son  dashed  in  with  fury  to 
revenge  the  insult  which  his  patron  had  sustained. 
The  tumultthickened;  Icaughtgiimpses  of  the  jockey- 
cap  of  old  Christy,  like  the  helmet  of  a  chieftain,  bob- 
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bing  about  in  the  midst  of  the  scnffle ;  while  Mistress 
Hannah,  separated  from  her  dooghty  protector,  was 
squalling  and  strilcing  at  right  and  left  with  a  faded 
parasol ;  being  tossed  and  toazled  about  by  the  crowd 
in  such  wise  as  never  happened  to  maiden  gentle- 
woman before. 

At  length  I  beheld  old  Ready-Money  Jack  making 
his  way  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  throng;  tearing 
it,  as  it  were,  apart,  and  enforcing  peace,  vi  etarmis. 
It  was  surprising  to  see  the  sudden  quiet  tliat  ensued. 
The  storm  settled  down  at  once  into  tranquillity.  The 
parties,  having  no  real  grounds  of  hostility,  were 
readily  paciOed,  and  in  fact  were  a  little  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  and  how  they  had  got  by  the  ears.  Slingsby 
was  speedily  stitched  together  again  by  liis  friend  the 
tailor,  and  resimied  his  usual  good  humour.  Mrs 
Hannah  drew  on  one  side  to  plume  her  rumpled 
feathers;  and  old  Christy,  having  repaired  bis  da- 
mages, took  her  under  his  arm,  and  they  swept  back 
again  to  the  Hall,  ten  times  more  bitter  against  man- 
kind ttian  ever. 

The  Tibbets  family  alone  seemed  slow  in  recover- 
ing from  the  agitation  of  the  scene.  Young  Jack  was 
evidently  very  much  moved  by  the  heroism  of  the  un- 
hicky  Phoebe.  His  mother,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  the  field  of  action  by  news  of  the  affray,  was  in  a 
sad  panic,  and  had  need  of  all  her  management  to 
keep  him  from  following  his  mistress,  and  coming  to 
a  perfect  reconciliation. 

What  heightened  the  alarm  and  perplexity  of  the 
good  managing  dame  was,  that  the  matter  had  rous- 
ed the  slow  apprehension  of  old  Ready-Money  him- 
self; who  was  very  much  struck  by  the  intrepid  inter- 
ference of  so  pretty  and  delicate  a  girl,  and  was  sadly 
puzzled  to  understand  the  meamng  of  the  violent  agi- 
tation in  his  fomily. 

When  all  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  squire,  he 
was  grievously  scandalized  thatbis  May-day  fiiteshould 
have  been  disgraced  by  such  a  brawl.  He  ordered 
Phoebe  to  appear  before  him,  but  the  girt  was  so 
frightened  and  distressed,  that  she  came  sobbing  and 
trembling,  and,  at  the  first  question  he  asked,  fell 
again  into  hysterics.  Lady  Lillycrafl,  who  had  un- 
derstood that  there  was  an  affeir  of  the  heart  at  the 
bottom  of  this  distress,  immediately  took  the  giri  into 
great  favour  and  protection,  and  made  her  peace  with 
the  squue.  This  was  the  only  thing  that  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  day,  if  we  except  the  discomfiture 
of  Master  Simon  and  the  general  by  the  radical.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  squire  had  very  fair  reason 
to  be  satisfied  that  he  had  rode  his  hobby  throughout 
the  day  without  any  other  molestation. 

The  reader,  learned  in  these  matters,  will  perceive 
that  all  this  was  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  once  gay 
and  fanciful  rites  of  May.  The  peasantry  have  lost 
the  proper  feeling  for  these  rites,  and  have  grown  al- 
most as  strange  to  them  as  the  boors  of  La  Maneha 
were  to  the  customs  of  chivalry  in  the  days  of  the  va- 
lorous Don  Quixote.  Indeed,  I  considered  it  a  proof 
of  the  discretion  with  which  the  squire  rides  his  hobby. 


that  he  had  not  poshed  the  thing  any  farther,  nor  at- 
tempted to  revive  many  obsolete  usages  of  the  day, 
which,  in  the  present  matter-of-fact  times,  would  ap- 
pear affected  and  absurd.  I  must  say,  though  I  do  it 
under  the  rose,  the  general  brawl  in  which  this  fes- 
tival had  nearly  terminated,  has  made  me  doubt  whe- 
ther these  rural  customs  of  the  good  old  times  were 
always  so  very  loving  and  innocent  as  we  are  apt  to 
fancy  them;  and  whether  the  peasantry  in  those  times 
were  really  so  Arcadian  as  they  have  been  fondly  re- 
presented.   I  begin  to  fear — 


"  Those  days  were  nerer ;  airy  dreams 


Sat  for  Ihe  picture,  and  the  poet's  liand, 
Imparting  siil»lance  to  an  empljr  shade. 
Imposed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 
Grant  it ;  I  ttili  must  envy  Uiem  an  age 
That  favoar'd  such  a  dream." 


THE  MANUSCRIPT. 


Yestebdat  was  a  day  of  quiet  and  repose  after  the 
bustle  of  May-day.  During  Ihe  morning  I  joined  the 
ladies  in  a  small  sitting-room,  the  windows  of  whidi 
came  down  to  the  floor,  and  opened  upon  a  terrace  of 
the  garden,  which  was  set  out  with  delicate  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  soft  sunshine  that  fell  into  the 
room  through  the  branches  of  trees  that  overhang  the 
windows,  the  sweet  smell  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  seemed  to  produce  a  pleasing, 
yet  calming  effect  on  the  whole  party,  for  some  time 
elapsed  without  any  one  speaking.  Lady  Lillycrall 
and  Miss  Templelon  were  sitting  by  an  elegant  work- 
table,  near  one  of  the  windows,  occupied  with  sonne 
pretty  lady-like  work.  The  Captain  was  on  a  stool  at 
his  mistress'  feet,  looking  over  some  music ;  and  poor 
Phoebe  Wilkins,  who  has  alwaj-s  been  a  kind  of  pet 
among  the  ladies,  but  who  has  risen  vastly  in  favour 
with  Lady  Lillycraft,  in  consequence  of  some  tender 
confessions,  sat  in  one  corner  of  tlie  room,  with  swoln 
eyes,  working  pensively  at  some  of  the  fair  Julia's 
wedding  ornaments. 

The  silence  was  interrupted  by  her  ladyship,  who 
suddenly  proposed  a  task  to  the  captain.  "  I  am  in 
your  debt,"  said  she,  "  for  that  tale  you  read  to  us  the 
other  day;  I  will  now  furnish  one  in  return,  if  you'U 
read  it;  and  it  is  just  suited  to  tlib  sweet  May  mora- 
ing,  for  it  is  all  about  love !" 

The  proposition  seemed  to  delightevery  one  present. 
The  captain  smiled  assent.  Her  ladyship  rung  for  her 
page,  and  dispatched  him  to  her  room  for  the  mano- 
script.  "As  the  captain,"  said  she,  "gave  us  an 
account  of  the  author  of  his  story,  it  is  but  right  I 
should  give  one  of  mine.  It  was  written  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  where  I  reside.  He  is  a  thin, 
elderly  man,  of  a  delicate  constitutiop,  but  positively 
one  of  the  most  charming  men  that  ever  lived.  He 
lost  his  wife  a  few  years  since,  one  of  the  sweetest 
women  you  ever  saw.    He  has  two  sons,  whom  he 
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educates  himself;  both  of  whom  already  mtite  delight- 
ful poetry.  His  parsonage  is  a  lovely  place,  close  by 
the  cbnidi,  all  oTemm  with  ivy  and  honeysnckles , 
with  the  sweetest  flower-garden  aboot  it;  for,  yon 
know,  our  country  clergymen  are  almostalways  fond  of 
flowers,  and  make  their  parsonages  perfect  pictures. 

"  His  living  is  a  very  g«>od  one,  and  he  is  very  much 
beloved,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  among  the  poor.  And  then  such  ser- 
mons as  he  preaches!  Oh,  if  you  could  only  hear 
one  taken  from  a  text  in  Solomon's  Song,  all  about 
love  and  matrimony,  one  of  the  sweetest  things  you 
ever  heard !  He  preaches  it  at  least  once  a-year,  in 
q>ring  tone,  for  he  knows  I  am  fond  of  it.  He  always 
dines  with  me  on  Sundays,  and  often  tn-ings  me  some 
of  the  sweetest  pieces  of  poetry,  all  about  the  pleasures 
of  melancholy  and  such  subjects,  that  make  me  cry  so, 
you  can't  think.  I  wish  he  would  publish.  I  think 
be  has  some  things  as  sweet  as  any  thing  in  Moore  or 
Lord  Byron. 

"  He  fell  into  very  ill  health  some  time  ago,  and 
was  advised  t6  go  to  the  contuient;  and  I  gave  him 
no  peace  until  be  went,  and  promised  to  take  care  of 
his  two  boys  until  he  returned. 

"  He  was  gone  for  above  a  year,  and  was  quite 
restored.  When  he  came  back,  he  sent  me  the  tale 
I'm  going  to  show  you.  — Ob,  here  it  is!  "said she, 
as  the  page  pot  in  her  hands  a  beautiful  box  of  satin- 
wood.  She  unlocked  it,  and  from  among  several 
parceb  of  notes  on  embossed  paper,  cards  of  cha- 
rades, and  copies  of  verses,  she  drew  out  a  crimson 
velvet  case,  that  smelt  very  much  of  perfumes.  From 
this  she  took  a  manuscript,  daintily  written  on  gilt- 
e(%ed  vellum  paper,  and  stitched  with  a  light  blue 
riband.  This  she  handed  to  the  captain,  who  read 
the  following  tale,  which  I  have  procured  for  the  en- 
tolainment  of  the  reader. 


ANNETTE  DELARBRE. 


The  soMicr  trae  Uie  war  retunu. 

And  the  merchant  frac  the  maio, 
Bnt  I  bae  parted  wl'  mjr  love, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again, 

Mjrdear, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 
When  day  is  gone,  and  night  is  come. 

And  a'  are  boun  to  sleep, 
1  think  on  them  that's  far  awa 
The  lee-lang  night  and  weep, 

Uydear, 
The  Ice-hng  night  and  weep. 

OiD  Scotch  Bilud. 

In  the  course  of  a  tour  that  I  once  made  in  Lower 
Normandy,  I  remained  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  old 
town  of  Honfleur,  which  stands  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine.  It  was  tlie  time  of  a  fiSte,  and  all  the 
-world  was  thronging  in  the  evening  to  dance  at  the 
fur,  held  before  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace. 


As  I  like  all  kinds  of  imiocent  merry-making,  I  jomed 
the  throng. 

The  chapel  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  or 
promontory,  from  whence  its  bell  may  be  heard  at  a 
distance  by  the  mariner  at  night.  It  is  said  to  have 
given  the  name  to  the  port  of  Havre  de  Grace,  which 
lies  directly  opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
The  road  up  to  the  chapel  went  in  a  zig-zag  course, 
along  (he  brow  of  the  steep  coast ;  it  was  shaded  by 
trees,  from  between  which  I  had  beautiful  peeps  at 
the  ancient  towers  of  Honfleur  below,  the  varied 
scenery  of  the  opposite  shore,  the  white  buildings  of 
Havre  in  the  distance,  and  the  wide  sea  beyond.  The 
road  was  enlivened  by  groups  of  peasant  girls,  in 
their  bright  crimson  dresses,  and  tall  caps;  and  I 
found  all  the  flower  of  the  neighbourhood  assembled 
on  the  green  that  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

The  chapel  of  Notre-Dame  de  Grace  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Honfleur  and  its  vicinity, 
both  for  pleasure  and  devotion.  At  Ibis  little  chapel 
prayers  are  put  up  by  the  mariners  of  the  port  pre- 
vious to  (heir  voyages,  and  by  their  friends  during 
their  absence ;  and  votive  offerings  are  hung  about  its 
walls,  in  fulfilment  of  vows  made  during  times  of 
shipwreck  and  disaster.  The  chapel  is  surrounded 
by  trees.  Over  tlie  portal  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  an  inscription  which  struck  me  as  being 
quite  poetical: 

"  iStoile  de  la  mer,  priez  pour  nous ! " 
( Star  of  the  sea,  pray  for  us. ) 

On  a  level  spot  near  the  chapel,  under  a  grove  of 
noble  trees,  the  populace  dance  on  fine  summer  even- 
ings;  and  here  are  held  frequent  fairs  and  files,  which 
assemble  all  the  rustic  beauty  of  the  loveliest  parts  of 
Lower  Normandy.  The  present  was  an  occasion  of 
the  kind.  Booths  and  tents  were  erected  among  the 
trees  :  there  were  the  usual  displays  of  Tuiery  to  tempt 
the  rural  coquette,  and  of  wonderful  shows  to  entice 
the  curious;  mountebanks  were  exerting  (heir  elo- 
quence ;  jug^ers  and  fortune-tellers  astonishing  the 
credulous;  while  whole  rows  of  grotesque  saints,  in 
wood  and  wax-work,  were  offered  for  the  purchase 
of  the  pious. 

The  f6te  had  assembled  in  one  view  all  the  pic- 
turesque costumes  of  the  Pays  d'Auge,  and  the  C6t^ 
de  Gaux.  I  beheld  tall,  stately  caps,  and  trim  bod- 
dices,  according  to  foshions  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  mother  to  daughter  for  centuries,  the 
exact  counterparts  of  those  worn  in  the  time  of  the 
Ck)nqueror;  and  which  surprised  me  by  their  faithful 
resemblance  to  those  which  I  had  seen  in  the  old  pic- 
tures of  Froissart's  Chronicles,  and  in  the  paintings  of 
ilhiminated  manuscripts.  Any  one,  also,  (hat  has 
been  in  Lower  Normandy,  must  have  remarked  the 
beautyof  the  peasantry,  and  that  air  of  native  elegance 
which  prevails  among  them.  It  is  to  this  country, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  English  owe  their  good  looks. 
It  was  from  hence  that  the  bright  carnation,  the  fine 
blue  eye,  the  light  auburn  hair,  passed  over  to  Eng- 
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land  in  the  train  of  the  Conqoeror,  and  filled  the  land 
with  beauty. 

The  scene  before  me  was  perfectly  enchanting :  the 
assemblage  of  so  many  fresh  and  blooming  foces ;  tlie 
gay  groups  in  fanciful  dresses,  some  dancing  on  the 
green,  others  strolling  about,  or  seated  on  the  grass; 
the  flne  clumps  of  trees  in  the  fore-ground,  bor- 
dering the  brow  of  this  airy  height ;  and  the  broad 
green  sea,  sleeping  in  summer  tranquillity,  in  the 
distance. 

Whilst  I  was  regarding  this  animated  picture,  I 
was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
who  passed  through  the  crowd  without  seeming  to 
take  any  interest  in  their  amusements.  Slie  was 
slender  and  delicate  in  her  form ;  she  had  not  the 
bloom  upon  her  cheek  tliat  is  usual  among  the  peasant- 
ry of  Normandy,  and  her  blue  eyes  bad  a  singular  and 
melancholy  expression.  She  was  accompanied  by  a 
venerable-looking  man,  wliom  I  presumed  to  be  her 
father.  There  was  a  whisper  among  the  by-standers, 
and  a  wistful  look  after  her  as  she  passed ;  the  young 
men  touched  their  hats,  and  some  of  the  children  fol- 
lowed her  at  a  little  distance,  watching  her  move- 
ments. She  approached  the  edge  of  the  hill,  where 
there  is  a  Utile  platform,  from  whence  the  people  of 
Uonfleur  look  out  for  the  approach  of  vessels.  Here 
she  stood  for  some  time  waving  her  handkerchief, 
though  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  two  or  three 
fishing-boats,  like  mere  specks  on  the  bosom  of  the 
distant  ocean. 

These  circumstances  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I 
made  some  inquiries  about  her,  which  were  answer- 
ed with  readiness  and  intelligence  by  a  priest  of  tlie 
neighbouring  cliapel.  Our  conversation  drew  toge- 
ther several  of  the  by-slanders,  each  of  whom  had 
something  to  communicate,  and  from  them  all  I  ga- 
thered the  following  particulars. 

Annette  Delarbre  was  the  only  daughter  of  one  of 
the  higher  order  of  farmers,  or  small,  proprietors,  as 
they  are  called,  who  lived  at  Pont-l'Evique,  a  plea- 
sant village  not  br  from  Honfleur,  in  that  rich  pas- 
toral part  of  Lower  Normandy  called  the  Pays  d' Auge. 
Annette  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  her  parents,  and 
was  brought  up  with  the  fondest  indulgence.  She 
was  gay,  tender,  petulant,  and  susceptible.  AU  her 
feelings  were  quick  and  ardent ;  and  having  never 
experienced  contradiction  or  restraint,  she  was  little 
practised  in  self-control :  nothing  but  the  native  good- 
ness of  her  heart  kept  her  from  rannuig  continually 
into  error. 

Even  while  a  child,  her  susceptibility  was  evinced 
in  an  attachment  which  she  formed  to  a  playmate, 
Eugene  La  Foi^ue,  the  only  son  of  a  widow  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their  childish  love  was 
an  epitome  of  maturer  passion ;  it  had  its  caprices, 
and  jealousies,  and  quarrels,  and  reconciliations.  It 
was  assuming  something  of  a  graver  character  as 
Annette  entered  her  fifteenth,  and  Eugene  his  nine- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  to  the 
army  by  tlie  conscription. 


It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his  widowed  mother,  for 
he  was  her  only  pride  and  comfort;  but  it  was  one 
of  those  sudden  bereavements  whidi  mothers  were 
perpetually  doomed  to  feel  in  France,  during  the  time 
that  continual  and  bloody  wars  were  incessantly 
draining  her  youth.  It  was  a  temporary  afDiction 
also  to  Annette,  to  lose  her  lover.  With  tender  em- 
braces, half  childish,  half  womanish,  slie  parted  from 
him.  The  tears  streamed  from  her  blue  eyes,  as  she 
bound  a  braid  of  her  fair  hair  round  his  wrist ;  but 
the  smiles  still  broke  through ;  for  she  was  yet  too 
young  to  feel  how  serious  a  thing  is  separation,  and 
how  many  chances  there  are,  when  parting  in  this 
wide  world,  against  our  ever  meeting  again. 

Weeks,  months,  years  flew  by.  Annette  increased 
in  beauty  as  she  increased  in  years,  and  was  the 
reigning  belle  of  the  neighbourhood.  Her  time  pass- 
ed innocently  and  happily.  Iler  father  was  a  man  of 
some  consequence  in  the  rural  community,  and  his 
house  was  the  resort  of  tite  gayest  of  the  vQlage. 
Annette  held  a  kmd  of  rural  court;  she  was  always 
surrounded  by  Companions  of  her  own  age,  among 
whom  she  shone  unrivalled.  Much  of  their  time  was 
past  in  making  lace,  the  prevalent  manufacture  of  the 
neighbourhood.  As  they  sat  at  this  delicate  and  fe- 
minine labour,  the  merry  tale  and  sprightly  song 
went  round :  none  laughed  with  a  Ughler  heart  than 
Annette;  and  if  she  sang,  her  voice  was  perfect  melo- 
dy. Their  evenings  were  enlivened  by  the  dance, 
or  by  those  pleasant  social  games  so  prevalent  among 
the  French ;  and  when  she  appeared  at  the  village 
ball  on  Simday  evening,  she  was  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal admiration. 

As  she  wasa  rural  heiress,  she  did  not  want  for  suit- 
ors. Many  advantageous  offers  were  made  her,  but 
she  refused  them  all.  She  laughed  at  the  pretended 
pangs  of  her  admirers,  and  triumphed  over  them  with 
the  caprice  of  buoyant  youth  and  conscious  beauty. 
Witl)  all  her  apparent  levity,  however,  could  any  one 
have  read  the  story  of  her  heart,  they  might  have 
traced  in  it  some  fond  remembrance  of  her  early  play- 
mate,- not  so  deeply  graven  as  to  be  painful,  but  too 
deep  to  be  easily  obliterated ;  and  they  might  have 
noticed,  amidst  all  her  gaiety,  the  tenderness  that 
marked  her  manner  towards  Uie  mother  of  Eugene. 
She  would  often  steal  away  from  her  yontlifiil  com- 
panions and  their  amusements,  to  pass  whole  days 
with  the  good  widow ;  listening  to  her  fond  talk  about 
her  boy,  and  blushing  with  secret  pleasure  when  his 
letters  were  read,  at  findmg  herself  a  constant  theme 
of  recollection  and  inquiry. 

At  length  (he  sudden  return  of  peace,  which  sent 
many  a  warrior  to  his  native  cottage,  brought  back 
Eugene,  a  young,  sun-burnt  soldier,  to  the  village. 
I  need  not  say  how  rapturously  his  return  was  greet- 
ed by  his  mother,  who  saw  in  him  the  pride  and  staff 
of  her  old  age.  He  had  risen  in  Uie  service  by  his 
merit;  but  brought  away  little  from  the  wars,  ex- 
cepting a  soldier-like  air,  a  gallant  name,  and  a  scar 
across  the  forehead.    He  brought  back,  however,  a 
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nature  unspoiled  by  the  camp.  He  was  frank,  open, 
generoas,  and  ardent.  His  heart  was  quick  and  kind 
in  its  impoises,  and  was  'perhaps  a  liiile  softer  ftvm 
having  suffered :  it  was  full  of  tenderness  for  Annette. 
He  had  received  frequent  accounts  of  her  from  his 
DDOther ;  and  the  mention  of  her  kindness  to  his  lonely 
parent  had  rendered  her  doubly  dear  to  him.  He 
had  been  wounded ;  he  had  been  a  prisoner ;  he  had 
beoi  in  various  troubles,  but  he  had  always  preserv- 
ed the  braid  of  her  hair,  which  she  had  bound  round 
his  arm.  It  had  been  a  kind  of  talisman  to  him;  he 
had  many  a  time  looked  upon  it  as  he  lay  on  the  hard 
ground,  and  the  thought  Uiat  he  might  one  day  see 
Annette  again,  and  .the  f^ir  fields  about  his  native 
village,  had  cheered  his  heart,  and  enabled  him  to 
bear  up  against  every  hardship. 

He  had  left  Annette  almost  a  child ;  he  found  her  a 
blooming  woman.  If  he  had  loved  her  before,  he 
now  adored  her.  Annette  was  equally  struck  with 
the  improvement  which  time  Had  made  in  her  lover. 
She  noticed,  with  secret  admiration,  his  superiority 
to  the  other  young  men  ofthe  village :  Uie  frank ,  lofty, 
military  air,  that  distinguished  him  from  all  the  rest 
at  their  rural  gathejrings.  The  more  she  saw  him, 
the  more  her  light,'  playful  fondness  of  former  years 
deepened  into  ardent  and  powerful  affection.  But 
Annette  was  a  rural  belle.  She  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  dominion,  and  had  been  rendered  wilful  and  ca- 
pricious by  constant  indulgence  at  home,  and  admi- 
ration abroad.  She  was  consdous  of  her  power  over 
Eugene,  and  delighted  in  exercising  it.  She  some- 
times treated  him  with  petulant  caprice,  enjoying  the 
pain  which  she  inflicted  by  her  frowns,  from  the  idea 
bow  soon  she  would  chase  it  away  again  by  her  smiles. 
She  took  a  pleasure  in  alarming  his  fears,  by  affecting 
a  temporary  preference  to  some  one  or  other  of  his 
rivals;  and  then  would  delight  in  allaying  them  by  an 
ample  measure  of  returning  kindness.  Perhaps  there 
was  some  degree  of  vanity  gratified  by  all  this;  it 
nugbt  be  a  matter  of  triumph  to  shew  her  absolute 
power  over  the  young  soldier,  who  was  the  universal 
object  of  female  admiration.  Eugene,  however,  was 
of  too  serious  and  ardent  a  nature  to  be  trifled  with. 
He  loved  too  fervently  not  to  be  filled  with  doubt. 
He  saw  Amiette  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  full  of 
ammation ;  the  gayest  among  the  gay  at  all  their  rural 
festivities,  and  apparently  most  gay  when  he  was 
most  dejected.  Every  one  saw  through  this  caprice 
but  himself;  every  one  saw  tnat  in  reality  she  doted 
on  fakn;  but  Eugene  alone  suspected  the  sincerity  pf 
her  aCfeetion.  For  some  time  he  bore  this  coquetry 
with  secret  impatience  and  distrust;  but  his  feelings 
grew  sore  and  irritable,  and  overcame  bis  selfKX>m- 
loand.  A  ^ght  misunderstanding  took  place;  a 
qoarrel  ensued.  Annette,  unaccustomed  to  be  thwart- 
ed and  contradicted,  and  full  ofthe  insolence  of  youth- 
fbl  beauty,  assumed  an  air  of  disdain.  She  refused 
adi  explanations  to  her  lover,  and  they  parted  in  anger. 
That  voy  evening  Eugene  saw  her,  ta\l  of  gaiety, 
dancing  with  one  of  his  rivals ;  and  as  her  eye  caught 


his,  fixed  on  her  with  mifeigned  distress,  it  sparkled 
with  more  than  usual  vivacity.  It  was  a  finishing 
blow  to  his  hopes,  already  so  much  impaired  by  se- 
cret distrust.  Pride  and  resentment  both  struggled 
in  his  breast,  and  seemed  to  rouse  his  spirit  to  all  its 
wonted  energy.  He  retired  ft-om  her  presence  with 
the  hasty  determination  never  to  see  her  again. 

A  woman  is  more  considerate  in  affairs  of  love  than 
a  man,  because  love  is  more  the  study  and  business  of 
ber  life.  Annette  soon  repented  of  her  indiscretion  : 
she  felt  that  she  had  used  her  lover  unkindly;  she  felt 
that  she  had  trifled  with  his  sincereand  generous  nature 
— and  tlten  he  looked  so  handsome  when  he  parted  after 
their  quarrel— his  fine  features  lighted  up  by  indigna- 
tion. She  had  intended  making  up  with  him  at  the 
evening  dance;  but  his  sudden  departure  prevented 
her.  She  now  promised  herself  that  when  next  they 
met  -she  would  amply  repay  him  by  the  sweets  of  a 
perfect  reconciliation,  and  that,  thenceforward,  she 
would  never— never  teaze  him  more !  That  promise 
was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Day  after  day  passed ;  but 
Eugene  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Sunday  even- 
ing came,  the  usual  time  when  all  the  gaiety  ofthe 
village  assembled;  but  Eugene  was  not  there.  She 
inquired  after  him ;  he  had  left  the  village.  She  now 
became  alarmed,  and,  forgetting  all  coyness  and  af- 
fected indifference,  called  on  Eugene's  motlier  for  an 
explanation.  She  found  her  full  of  affiiclion,  and 
leamt  with  surprise  and  consternation  that  Eugene 
had  gone  to  sea.   ' 

While  his  feelings  were  yet  smarting  with  her  af- 
fected disdain,  atid  his  heart  a  prey  to  alternate  indi- 
gnation and  despair,  he  had  suddenly  embraced  an 
invitation  which  had  repeatedly  been  made  liim  by  a 
relation,  who  was  fitting  out  a  ship  from  the  port  of 
Honflear,  and  who  wished  him  to  be  the  companion 
of  his  voyage.  Absence  appeared  to  him  the  only 
cure  for  his  unlucky  passion;  and  in  the  temporary 
transports  of  his  feelings,  there  was  something  grati- 
fying in  the  idea  of  having  half  the  world  intervene 
between  them.  The  hurry  necessary  for  his  depar- 
ture left  no  time  for  cool  reflection;  it  rendered  him 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  afflicted  mother.  He 
hastened  to  HonOeur  Just  in  time  to  make  the  needful 
preparations  for  the  voyage;  and  the  first  news  that 
Annette  received  of  this  sudden  determination  was  a 
letter  delivered  by  his  mother,  returning  her  pledges 
of  affection,  particolariy  tlie  long-treasured  braid  of 
her  hair,  and  bidding  her  a  last  farewell,  in  terms 
more  full  of  sorrow  and  tenderness  than  upbraiding. 

This  was  the  first  stroke  of  real  anguish  that  An- 
nette had  ever  received,  ^and  it  overcame  her.  The 
vivacity  of  her  spirits  was  apt  to  hurry  lier  to  ex- 
tremes; she  for  a  time  gave  way  to  ungovernable 
transports  of  affiiction  and  remorse,  and  manifested, 
in  the  violence  of  her  grief,  the  real  ardour  of  her  al^ 
fection.  The  thought  occurred  to  her  tliat  the  ship 
might  not  yet  have  sailed;  she  seized  on  the  hope 
with  eagerness,  and  hastened  with  ber  father  to 
Honflenr.    The  ship  bad  sailed  that  very  morning. 
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From  the  heights  above  the  town  she  saw  it  lessening 
to  a  speck  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and 
before  evening  the  while  sail  had  faded  from  her 
sight.  She  turned  full  of  anguish  to  the  neighbour- 
ing diapel  of  Oar  Lady  of  Grace,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  the  pavement,  poured  out  prayers  and  tears 
for  the  safe  return  of  her  lover. 

When  she  returned  home  the  cheerfulness  of  her 
spirits  was  at  an  end.  She  looked  back  with  re- 
morse and  self-upbraiding  at  her  past  caprices;  she 
turned  with  distaste  from  the  adulation  of  her  ad- 
mirers, and  had  no  longer  any  relish  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  village.  With  humiliation  and  difQ- 
dence  she  sought  the  widowed  mother  of  Eugene ; 
but  was  received  by  her  with  an  overflowing  heart, 
for  she  only  behdd  in  Annette  one  who  could  sym- 
pathize m  her  doting  fondness  for  her  son.  It  seem- 
ed some  alleviation  of  her  remorse  to  sit  by  the  mother 
all  day,  to  study  her  wants,  to  beguile  her  heavy 
hours,  to  hang  about  her  with  the  caressing  endear- 
ments of  a  daughter,  and  to  seek  by  every  means,  if 
possible,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  son,  whom  she 
reproached  herself  with  having  driven  away. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ship  made  a  prosperous 
voyage  to  her  destined  port.  Eugene's  mother  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  lamented  the 
precipitancy  of  his  departure.  The  voyage  had  given 
him  time  for  sober  reflection.  If  Annette  had  been 
onkind  to  him,  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  what 
was  due  to  his  mother,  who  was  now  advanced  m 
years.  He  accused  himself  of  selfishness  in  only  lis- 
tening to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  inconsiderate 
passions.  He  promised  to  return  with  the  ship,  to 
make  his  mind  up  to  bis  disappointment,  and  to  think 

of  nothing  but  making  his  mother  happy "And 

when  he  does  return,"  said  Annette,  clasping  her 
hand  with  transport,  "it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  he 
ever  leaves  us  again." 

The  time  approached  for  the  ship's  return.  She 
was  daily  expected,  when  the  weather  became  dread- 
fully tempestuous.  Day  after  day  brought  news  of 
vessels  foundered,  or  driven  on  shore,  and  the  sea 
coast  was  strewed  with  wrecks.  Intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  looked-for  ship  having  been  dismasted 
in  a  violent  storm,  and  the  greatest  fears  were  en- 
terlairfed  for  her  safety. 

Annette  never  left  the  side  of  Eugene's  mother. 
She  watched  every  change  of  her  countenance  with 
painbil  solicitude,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer  her  with 
hopes,  while  her  own  mind  was  racked  by  anxiety. 
She  tasked  her  efforts  to  be  gay;  but  it  was  a  forced 
and  unnatural  gaiety :  a  sigh  from  the  mother  would 
completely  check  it ;  and  when  she  could  no  longer 
restrain  the  rising  tears,  she  would  hurry  away  and 
pour  out  her  agony  in  secret.  Every  anxious  look, 
every  anxious  inqnury  of  the  mother,  whenever  a  door 
opened,  or  a  strange  foce  appeared,  was  an  arrow  to 
her  soul.  She  considered  every  disappointment  as 
a  pang  of  her  own  infliction,  and  her  heart  sickened 
under  the  care-worn  expression  of  the  maternal  eye. 


At  length  this  suspense  became  insupporlaUe.  She 
left  the  village  and  hastened  to  Honfleur,  hoping 
every  hour,  every  moment,  to  receive  some  tidings 
of  her  lover.  She  paced  the  pier,  and  wearied  the 
seamen  of  the  po^t  with  her  inquiries.  She  made  a 
daily  pilgrimage  to  tlie  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace; 
hung  votive  garlands  on  the  wall,  and  passed  hours 
either  kneeling  before  the  altar,  or  looking  out  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill  upon  the  angry  sea. 

At  lengtli  word  was  brought  that  the  long-wisbed- 
for  vessel  was  in  sight.  She  was  seen  standing  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  shattered  and  crippled, 
bearing  marks  of  having  been  sadly  tempest-tossed. 
There  was  a  general  joy  diffused  by  her  return ;  and 
there  was  not  a  brighter  eye,  nor  a  lighter  heart, 
than  Annette's  in  the  little  port  of  Honfleur.  The 
ship  came  to  anchor  in  the  river;  and  shortly  after  a 
boat  put  off  for  the  shore.  The  populace  crowded 
down  toUie  pier-head  to  welcome  it.  Annette  stood 
blushing,  and  smiling,  and  trembling,  and  weeping; 
for  a  thousand  painfully  pleasing  emotions  agitated 
her  breast  at  the  thoughts  of  the  meeting  and  recour 
ciliation  about  to  take  place.  Her  heart  throbbed  to 
pour  itself  out,  and  atone  to  her  gallant  lover  for  all 
its  errors.  At  one  moment  she  would  place  herself 
in  a  conspicuous  situation,  where  she  might  catch  his 
view  at  once,  and  surprise  him  by  her  welcome;  but 
the  next  moment  a  doubt  would  come  across  her 
mind,  and  she  would  shrink  among  the  throng,' 
trembling  and  faint,  and  gasping  with  her  emotions. 
Her  agitation  increased  as  the  boat  drew  near,  until 
it  became  distressing;  and  it  was  almost  a  relief  to 
her  when  she  perceived  that  her  lover  was  not  there. 
She  presumed  that  some  accident  had  detained  him 
on  board  of  the  ship;  and  she  fell  that  the  delay 
would  enable  her  to  gather  more  self-possession  for 
the  meeting.  As  the  boat  neared  the  shore,  many 
inquiries  were  made,  and  laconic  answers  relumed. 
At  length  Annette  heard  some  inquiries  after  her 
lover.  Her  heart  palpitated;  there  was  a  moment's 
pause;  the  reply  was  brief,  but  awful.  He  bad  been 
washed  from  the  deck,  with  two  of  the  crew,  in  the 
midst  of  a  stormy  night,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
render  any  assistance.  A  piercing  shriek  broke  from 
among  tlie  crowd;  apd  Annette  had  nearly  fallen 
into  the  waves. 

The  sudden  revulsion  of  feelings  after  such  a  tran- 
sient gleam  of  happiness,  was  too  much  for  her  ha- 
rassed frame.  She  was  carried  home  senseless.  Her 
life  was  for  some  lime  despaired  of,  and  it  was  months 
before  she  recovered  her  health;  but  she  never  had 
perfectly  recovered  her  mind  :  it  still  remained  un- 
settled with  r^pect  to  her  lover's  fate. 

"  The  subject,"  continued  my  informer,  "is  never 
mentioned  in  her  hearing ;  but  she  sometimes  speaks 
of  it  herself,  and  it  seems  as  though  there  were  some 
vague  train  of  impressions  in  her  mind,  in  whidi  hope 
and  fear  are  strangely  mingled;  some  imperfect  idea 
of  her  lover's  shipwreck,  and  yet  some  expectation 
of  bis  return. 
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"  Her  parents  have  tried  every  means  to  cheer  ber, 
and  to  ban^i  these  gloomy  images  from  her  thoughts. 
They  assemble  round  her  the  yonng  companions  in 
whose  society  she  used  to  delight;  and  they  will 
work,  and  chat,  and  sing,  and  laugh,  as  formerly; 
but  she  will  sit  silently  among  tliem,  and  will  some- 
times weep  in  the  midst  of  their  gaiety ;  and,  if  spoken 
to,  will  make  no  reply,  but  look  up  with  streaming 
eyes,  and  sing  a  dismal  little  song,  whidi  she  has 
learned  somewhere,  about  a  shipwreck.  It  makes 
every  one's  heart  ache  to  see  her  in  this  way,  for  she 
used  to  be  the  happiest  creature  in  the  village. 

"  She  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  Eu- 
gene's mother;  whose  only  consolation  is  her  society, 
and  who  dotes  on  her  with  a  mother's  tenderness. 
She  is  the  only  one  that  has  perfect  influence  over 
Annette  in  every  mood.  The  poor  giii  seems,  as 
formerly,  to  make  an  effbrt  to  be  cheerful  in  her  com- 
inny;  bnt  will  sometimes  gaze  npon  her  with  the 
most  ^teous  look,  and  then  kiss  her  grey  hairs,  and 
lall  on  her  neck  and  weep. 

"She  is  not  always  melancholy,  however;  she  has 
occasional  intervals  when  she  will  be  bright  and  ani- 
mated for  days  together;  but  there  is  a  degree  of 
wildness  attending  these  fits  of  gaiety,  that  prevents 
their  yielding  any  satisfaction  to  her  friends.  At  such 
times  she  will  arrange  her  room,  which  is  all  covered 
with  pictures  of  ships  and  legends  of  saints ;  and  will 
wreathe  a  white  chaplet,  as  if  for  a  wedding,  and  pre- 
pare wedding-ornaments.  She  will  listen  anxiously 
at  the  door,  and  look  frequently  out  at  the  window, 
as  if  expecting  some  one's  arrival.  It  is  supposed 
that  at  such  times  she  is  looking  for  her  lover's  re- 
tam;  but,  as  no  one  touches  upon  the  theme,  or 
mentions  his  name  in  her  presence,  the  current  of 
ber  thoughts  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Now 
and  then  she  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel 
of  Notre-Dame  de  Grace;  where  she  will  pray  for 
hoars  at  the  altar,  and  decorate  the  images  with 
wreaths  that  she  has  woven;  or  will  wave  her  hand- 
kerchief from  the  terrace,  as  you  have  seen,  if  there 
b  any  vessel  in  the  distance." 

Upwards  of  a  year,  he  informed  me,  bad  now 
elapsed  without  efTacing  from  her  mind  this  singular 
taint  of  insanity ;  still  her  friends  hoped  it  might  gra- 
dually wear  away.  They  had  at  one  time  removed 
her  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  in  hopes  that 
absence  from  the  scenes  connected  with  her  story 
might  have  a  salutary  effect;  but,  when  her  period- 
ical melahcholy  returned,  she  became  more  restless 
and  wretched  than  usual,  and,  secretly  escaping  from 
her  friends,  set  out  on  foot,  without  knowing  the 
road,  on  one  of  her  pilgrimages  to  the  chapel. 
.  TUs  little  story  entirely  drew  my  attention  from 
the  gay  scene  of  thefftte,  and  fixed  it  upon  the  beau- 
ill^  jAnnette.  While  die  was  yet  standing  on  the 
tenlkx,  the  vesper-bell  was  rung  from  the  neigh- 
iMKiring  chapel.  She  listened  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  drawing  a  small  rosary  from  her  bosom,  walked 
in  that  direction.    Several  of  the  peasantry  followed 


her  in  silence;  and  I  telt  too  mach  Interested  not  to 
do  the  same. 

The  chapel,  as  I  said  before,  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove,  on  the  high  promontory.  The  inside  is  bung 
ronnd  with  the  little  models  of  ships,  and  rude  paint- 
ings of  wrecks  and  perils  at  sea,  and  providential  de- 
liverances; the  votive  offerings  of  captains  and  crews 
that  have  been  saved.  On  entering,  Annette  paused 
for  a  moment  before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which, 
I  observed,  had  recently  been  decorated  with  a  wreath 
of  artificial  flowers.  When  she  reached  the  middle 
of  the  chapel  she  knelt  down,  and  those  who  followed 
her  involmitarily  did  the  same  at  a  little  distance. 
The  evening  sun  shone  softly  through  the  chec[uered 
grove  into  one  window  of  the  chapel.  A  perfect 
stillness  reigned  within ;  and  this  stillness  was  the 
more  impressive,  contrasted  with  the  distant  sound 
of  music  and  merriment  from  the  fair.  I  could  not 
take  my  eyes  off  from  the  poor  suppliant;  her  lips 
moved  as  she  told  her  beads,  but  her  prayers  were 
breathed  in  silence.  It  might  have  been  mere  fancy 
excited  by  the  scene,  that,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  I  thought  they  had  an  expression  truly  sera- 
phic. But  I  am  easily  affected  by  female  beauty,  and 
there  was  something  in  this  mixture  of  love,  devotion, 
and  partial  insanity,  that  was  mexpressibly  touching. 

As  the  poor  girl  left  the  chapel,  there  was  a  sweet 
serenity  in  her  looks ;  and  I  was  told  tliat  she  would 
return  home,  and  in  all  probability  be  calm  and  cheer- 
ful for  days,  and  even  weeks;  in  which  time  it  was 
supposed  that  hope  predominated  in  her  mental  ma- 
lady; and  that,  when  the  dark  side  of  her  mind,  as 
her  friends  call  it,  was  about  to  tarn  up,  it  would  be 
known  by  her  neglecting  her  distaff  or  her  lace,  sing- 
ing plaintive  songs,  and  weeping  in  silence. 

She  passed  on  from  the  chapel  without  noticing  the 
tile,  but  smiling  and  speaking  to  many  as  she  passed. 
I  followed  her  with  my  eye  as  she  descended  the 
winding  road  towards  Honfleur,  leaning  on  her  fa- 
ther's arm.  "  Heaven,"  thought  I,  "  has  ever  its 
store  of  balms  for  the  hurt  mind  and  wounded  spirit, 
and  may  in  time  rear  up  this  broken  flower  to  be  once 
more  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  valley.  The  very  de- 
lusion in  which  the  poor  girl  walks  may  be  one  of 
those  mists  kindly  diffused  by  Providence  over  the 
regions  of  thought,  when  they  become  too  fruitful  of 
misery.  The  veil  may  gradually  be  raised  which  ob- 
scures the  horizon  of  her  mind,  as  she  is  enabled 
steadily  and  calmly  to  contemplate  the  sorrows  at 
present  hidden  in  mercy  from  her  view." 


On  my  return  from  Paris,  about  a  year  afterwards, 
I  turned  off  from  the  beaten  route  at  Rouen,  to  re- 
visit some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy. Having  passed  through  the  lovely  country 
of  the  Pays  d'Auge,  I  reached  Honfleur  on  a  fine  af- 
ternoon, intending  to  cross  to  Havre  the  next  mornr 
ing,  and  embark  for  England.  As  I  had  no  better 
way  of  passing  the  evening,  I  strolled  up  the  hill  to 
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enjoy  the  fine  prospect  from  the  chapel  of  Notre-Dame 
de  Grace;  and  Wile  tliere,  I  thought  of  inqairing 
after  the  fate  of  poor  Annette  Delarbre.  The  priest 
who  had  told  me  her  story  \ras  ofHciating  at  Tespers, 
after  which  I  accosted  him,  and  learnt  from  him  the 
remaining  circumstances.  He  told  me  that  from  the 
time  I  had  seen  her  at  the  chapel,  her  disorder  took 
a  sadden  turn  for  the  worse,  and  her  health  rapidly 
declined.  Her  cheerful  intervals  became  shorter  and 
less  frequent,  and  attended  with  more  incoherency. 
She  grew  languid,  silent,  and  moody  in  her  melan- 
choly; her  form  was  wasted,  her  looks  pale  and  dis- 
consolate, and  it  was  feared  she  would  never  recover. 
She  became  impatient  of  all  sounds  of  gaiety,  and  was 
never  so  contented  as  when  Eugene's  mother  was 
near  her.  The  good  woman  watched  over  her  with 
patient,  yearning  solicitude;  and  in  seeking  to  beguile 
her  sorrows,  would  half  forget  her  own.  Sometimes, 
as  she  sat  looking  upon  her  pallid  face,  the  tears  would 
fill  her  eyes,  which,  when  Annette  perceived,  she 
would  anxiotisly  wipe  them  away,  and  tell  her  not  to 
grieve,  for  that  Eugene  would  soon  return ;  and  then 
she  would  affoct  a  forced  gaiety,  as  in  former  times, 
and  smg  a  lively  air;  but  a  sudden  recollection  would 
come  over  her,  and  she  would  burst  into  tears,  hang 
on  the  poor  mother's  neck,  and  entreat  her  not  to 
cnree  her  for  having  destroyed  her  son. 

Just  at  this  time,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
news  was  received  of  Eugene,  who,  it  appeared,  was 
still  living.  When  almost  drowned,  he  had  fortu- 
nately seized  npon  a  spar  which  had  been  washed  from 
the  ship's  deck.  Finding  himself  nearly  exhausted, 
he  had  fastened  himself  to  it,  and  floated  for  a  day 
and  night,  until  all  sense  had  left  him.  On  recover- 
ing, he  had  found  Mmself  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to 
India,  but  so  ill  as  not  to  move  without  assistance. 
His  health  had  continued  precarious  throughout  the 
voyage ;  on  arriving  in  India  he  had  experienced  ma- 
ny vicissitudes,  and  had  been  transferred  from  ship  to 
ship,  )md  hospital  to  hospital.  His  constitaiien  had 
enabled  him  to  struggle  through  every  hardship;  and 
he  was  now  in  a  distant  port,  waiting  only  for  the  sail- 
ing of  a  ship  to  return  home. 

Great  caution  was  necessary  in  imparting  these 
tidings  to  the  mother,  and  even  then  she  was  nearly 
t^rcome  by  the  transports  of  her  joy.  But  how  to 
impart  them  to  Annette  was  a  matter  of  still  greater 
perplexity.  Her  state  of  mind  had  been  so  morbid ; 
she  had  been  subject  to  such  violent  changes,  and  the 
cause  of  her  derangement  had  been  of  such  an  incon- 
solable and  hopeless  kind,  that  her  friends  had  always 
forborne  to  tamper  with  her  feelings.  They  had  never 
even  hinted  at  the  subject  of  her  pieh,  nor  encourag- 
ed die  theme  when  stie  adverted  to  it,  but  had  passed 
it  over  in  silence,  hopmg  that  time  would  gradually 
wear  the  traces  of  it  from  her  recollection ,  or,  at  least , 
would  render  them  less  painful.  They  now  felt  at  a 
loss  how  to  undeceive  her  even  in  her  misery,  lest  the 
sadden  tecmrence  of  happiness  might  confirm  the  es- 
trangement of  her  reason,  or  might  overpower  her 


enfeebled  frame.  They  ventm-ed,  however,  toprobe 
those  wounds  which  they  formerly  did  not  dare  to 
touch,  for  they  now  had  (he  balm  to  pour  into  them. 
They  led  the  conversation  to  those  topics  which  they 
had  hitherto  shunned,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  in  those  varying  moods 
that  had  fbrmerly  perplexed  them.  They  found, 
however,  that  her  mind  was  even  more  affected  tlian 
they  had  imagined.  All  her  ideas  were  confused  and 
wandering.  Her  bright  and  cheerful  moods,  which 
now  grew  seldomer  than  ever,  were  all  the  effects  of 
mental  delusion.  At  such  times  she  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  her  lovei-'s  having  been  in  danger,  but  was 
only  anticipating  his  arrival.  "When  the  winter 
has  passed  away,"  said  she,  "  and  the  trees  put  on 
their  blossoms,  and  the  swallow  comes  back  over  the 
sea,  he  will  return."  When  she  was  drooping  and 
desponding,  it  was  in  vain  to  remind  her  of  what  she 
had  said  in  her  gayer  moments,  and  to  assure  her  that 
Eugene  would  indeed  return  shortly.  She  wept  on 
in  silence,  and  appeared  insensible  to  their  words. 
But  at  times  her  agitation  became  violent,  when  she 
would  upbraid  herself  with  having  driven  Eugene 
from  his  mother,  and  brou^t  sorrow  on  her  grey 
hairs.  Her  mind  admitted  but  one  leading  idea  at  a 
time,  which  nothing  could  divert  or  efface;  or  if  they 
ever  succeeded  in  interrupting  the  current  of  her  fan- 
cy, it  only  became  the  more  incoherent,  and  increas- 
ed the  feverishness  that  preyed  upon  both  mind  and 
body.  Her  friends  felt  more  alann  for  her  than  ever, 
for  they  feared  that  her  senses  were  irrecoverably 
gone,  and  her  constitution  completely  undermined. 

In  the  mean  time  Eugene  returned  to  the  village. 
He  was  violently  affected  when  the  story  of  Annette 
was  told  him.  With  bitterness  of  heart  he  upbraided 
his  own  rashness  and  infatuation  that  had  hnrried 
him  away  from  her,  and  accused  himself  as  the  author 
of  all  her  woes.  His  mother  would  describe  to  liim 
aH  the  anguish  and  remorse  of  poor  Annette;  the  ten- 
derness with  which  she  dung  to  her,  and  endeavour- 
ed, even  in  the  midst  of  her  insanity,  to  console  her 
for  the  loss  of  her  son,  and  the  touching  expressions  of 
affection  that  were  mingled  with  her  most  incoherent 
wanderings  of  thought,  until  his  feelings  would  be 
wound  up  to  agony,  and  he  would  entreat  her  to  de- 
sist from  the  recital.  They  did  not  dare  as  yet  to 
bring  him  into  Annette's  sight ;  but  he  was  permitted 
to  see  her  when  she  was  sleeping.  The  tears  stream- 
ed down  his  sunburnt  cheeks  as  he  contemplated 
the  ravages  which  grief  and  malady  had  made;  and 
his  heart  swelled  almost  to  breaking  as  he  beheM 
round  her  nedt  the  very  braid  of  hair  which  she  once 
gave  him  in  token  of  girlish  affection,  and  wfaidi  he 
had  returned  to  her  in  anger. 

At  length  the  physician  that  atlendediier  detennfair 
ed  to  adventure  upon  an  experiment;  to  take  advan- 
tage of  one  of  those  cheerful  moods  when  her  mind 
was  visited  by  hope,  and  to  raideavow  to  ingraft,  » 
it  were,  the  reality  upon  the  tJelnsions  of  tier  fancy. 
These  moods  had  now  become  very  rare,  for  natmre 
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was  dnking  under  the  oontioual  pressure  of  ber  oien- 
ul  malady,  and  the  principle  of  reaction  was  daily 
growing  weaker.  Every  effort  was  tried  to  bring  on 
a  cheerful  interval  of  the  kind.  Several  of  her  most 
bvourite  con^nktns  were  kqit  continually  about 
her;  they  chatted  gaily,  (hey  laughed,  anil  sang,  and 
danced;  but  Annette  reclined  with  languid  frame 
and  hollow  eye,  and  took  no  part  in  Uieir  gaiety.  At 
length  the  winter  was  gone ;  tlie  trees  put  forth  their 
leaves;  the  swallows  began  to  build  in  the  eaves  of  the 
boose,  and  the  robin  and  wren  piped  all  day  beneath 
the  wuidow.  Annette's  spirits  gradually  revived. 
She  began  to  deck  her  person  with  unusual  care ;  and 
bringing  forth  a  basket  of  artificial  flowers,  she  w«)t 
to  work  to  wreathe  a  bridal  chaplet  of  white  roses. 
Her  companions  asked  her  why  she  prepared  the  diap- 
let.  "What! "  saidshe  with  a  smile,  "have  yuu  not 
noticed  the  trees  putting  on  their  wedding  dresses  of 
biossoms  ?  Has  not  the  swallow  flown  back  over  the 
sea?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  time  is  come  for 
Eugene  to  return?  that  he  will  be  home  to-morrow, 
and  that  on  Sunday  we  are  to  be  married?" 

Her  words  were  repeated  to  the  physician,  and  he 
seized  on  them  at  once.  lie  directed  that  her  idea 
should  be  encouraged  and  acted  upon.  Her  words 
were  echoed  through  the  house.  Every  one  talked 
of  ttie  return  of  Eugene  as  a  matter  of  course ;  they 
congratulated  ba  upon  her  approaching  happiness, 
and  assisted  her  in  her  preparations.  The  next  mom- 
^  the  same  theme  was  resumed.  She  was  dressed 
out  to  receive  her  lover.  Every  bosom  fluttered  with 
anxiety.  A  cabriolet  drove  into  the  village.  "Eugene 
is  coming ! "  was  the  cry.  She  saw  him  alight  at  die 
door,  ami  rushed  with  a  shriek  into  bis  arms. 

Uer  friends  tremUed  for  the  result  of  this  critical 
experiment ;  but  die  did  not  sink  under  it,  for  her 
fancy  had  prepared  her  for  his  return.  Sbe  was  as 
one  in  a  dream,  to  whom  a  tide  of  unlooked-for  pro- 
sperity, that  would  have  overwhelmed  his  waking 
reason,  seems  but  the  natural  current  of  circum- 
stanoes.  Her  oonversation,  however,  showed  that 
her  senses  were  wandering.  There  was  an  absolute 
forgetful  ness  of  all  past  sorrow ;  a  wild  and  feverisii 
gaiety  that  at  times  was  incoherent. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  languid  and  exhausted. 
All  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  day  had  passed 
away  from  her  mind  as  though  they  had  been  the 
mere  illusions  of  her  fancy.  She  rose  melancholy  and 
abstracted,  and  as  she  dressed  herself,  was  heard  to 
sing  one  of  her  plaintive  ballads.  When  she  entered 
the  parlour  her  eyes  were  swoln  with  weeping.  Sbe 
heard  Eugene's  voice  without  and  started.  She  passed 
her  hand  across  her  forehead,  and  stood  musing,  like 
one  endeavouring  to  recall  a  dream.  Eugene  entered 
the  room,  and  advanced  towards  her;  she  looked  at 
bim  with  an  eager,  seardiing  look,  murmured  some 
indistinct  words,  and,  before  he  could  reach  her,  sank 
iqion  the  floor. 

Sbe  relapsed  into  a  wild  and  muettled  state  of  mind ; 
bat  now  ibat  the  first  shock  was  over,  the  physician 


ordered  that  Eugene  should  ke«p  continually  fat  her 
si^t.  Sometimes  she  did  not  know  him ;  at  other 
times  she  would  talk  to  him  as  if  he  were  going  to  sea, 
and  would  imftlore  him  not  to  part  from  her  in  anger; 
and  when  he  was  not  present,  she  would  speak  of  him 
as  if  buried  in  the  ocean,  and  would  sit,  with  clasped 
hands,  looking  upou  the  ground,  the  picture  of  despair. 

As  the  agitation  of  her  feelings  subsided,  and  her 
frame  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  had  received, 
she  became  more  placid  and  coherent.  Eugene  kept 
almost  continually  near  her.  He  formed  the  real 
object  round  which  her  scattered  ideas  once  more 
gathered,  and  which  linked  them  once  more  with  the 
realities  of  life.  But  her  changeful  disorder  now  ap- 
peared to  take  a  new  turn.  She  became  languid 
and  inert,  and  would  sit  for  hours  silent,  and  almost 
in  a  state  of  lethargy.  If  roused  from  this  stupor,  it 
seemed  as  if  her  mind  would  make  some  attempts  to 
follow  up  a  train  of  thought,  but  would  soon  become 
confused.  She  would  regard  every  one  that  ap- 
proached her  with  an  anxious  and  inquiring  eye  that 
seemed  continually  to  disappoint  itself.  Sometimes, 
as  her  lover  sat  holding  her  band,  she  would  look  pen- 
sively in  his  bee  without  saying  a  word,  until  liis  heart 
was  overcome;  and  after  these  transient  fits  of  intel- 
lectual exertion,  die  would  sink  again  into  lethargy. 

By  degrees  this  stupor  increased ;  her  mind  appear- 
ed to  have  subsided  into  a  stagnant  and  almost  death- 
like calm.  For  tlie  greater  part  of  the  time  her  eyes 
were  closed ;  her  face  almost  as  fixed  and  passionless  as 
that  of  a  corpse.  She  no  longer  took  any  notice  of  sur- 
roundingc^ects.  There  was  an  awfulness  in  this  tran- 
quillity that  filled  her  friends  with  apprehension.  The 
physidan  ordered  that  she  should  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet ;  or  that,  if  she  evinced  any  agitation,  she  shoold 
be  gently  lulled,  like  a  child,  by  some  favourite  tune. 

She  remained  in  this  state  for  hours,  hardly  seeming 
to  breathe,  and  apparently  sinking  into  the  sleep  of 
death.  Her  chamber  was  profoundly  still.  The  at- 
tendants moved  about  it  with  noiseless  tread ;  every 
thing  was  communicated  by  signs  and  whispers.  Her 
lover  sat  by  her  side  watching  her  with  painful 
anxiety,  and  fearing  that  every  breath  which  stole 
from  her  pale  lips  would  be  the  last. 

At  length  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh ;  and  fi-om  some 
convulsive  motions  appeared  to  be  troubled  in  her 
sleep.  Her  agitation  increased,  accompanied  by  an 
indistinct  moaning.  One  of  her  companions,  re- 
membering the  physician's  instructions,  endeavoured 
to  lull  her  by  singing,  in  a  low  voice,  a  tender  little 
air,  which  was  a  particular  favourite  of  Annette's.  Pro- 
bably it  had  some  connexion  in  her  mind  with  her 
own  story ;  for  every  fond  girl  has  some  ditty  of  the 
kind,  linked  in  her  thoughts  with  sweet  and  sad  re- 
membrances. 

As  slie  sang,  (he  agitation  of  Annette  subsided.  A 
streak  of  faint  colour  came  into  her  cheeks ;  her  eye- 
lids became  swoln  with  rising  tears,  which  trembled 
there  for  a  moment,  and  then,  stealing  forth,  coursed 
down  her  pallid  cheek.    When  the  song  was  ended, 
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she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  about  her,  as  one 
awaking  in  a  strange  place. 

"Oh,  Eugene !  Eugene ! "  said  she,  " it  seems  as 
if  I  have  had  a  long  and  dismal  dream .-  what  has 
happened,  and  what  has  been  the  matter  with  me  ?" 

The  questions  were  embarrassing;  and  before  they 
could  be  answered,  the  physician,  who  was  in  the 
next  room,  entered.  She  took  him  by  the  hand, 
looked  up  in  his  face,  and  made  the  same  inquiry. 
He  endeavoured  to  put  her  off  with  some  evasive 
answer;— "No,  no !"  cried  she,  "  I  know  I've  been 
ill,  and  I  have  been  dreaming  strangely.  I  thought 
Eugene  had  left  us — and  that  he  had  gone  to  sea — 
and  that — and  that  he  was  drowned!— But  he  has 
been  to  sea!"  added  she  earnestly,  as  recollection 
kept  flashing  upon  her,  "  and  he  has  been  wrecked — 
and  we  were  all  so  wretched— and  he  came  home 
again  one  bright  morning— and— Oh! "said she, 
pressing  her  hand  against  her  forehead  with  a  sickly 
smUe,  "I  see  bow  it  is;  all  has  not  been  right  here, 
I  begin  to  recollect— but  it  is  all  past  now— Eugene 
is  here !  and  his  mother  is  happy— and  we  shall  never 
—never  part  again— shall  we,  Eugene?" 

She  sunk  back  in  her  chair  exhaasted ;  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks.  Her  companions  hovered 
round  her,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  sudden 
dawn  of  reason.  Her  lover  sobbed  aloud.  She  opened 
her  eyes  again,  and  looked  upon  them  with  an  air  of 
the  sweetest  acknowledgment.  "  You  are  all  so  good 
to  me ! "  said  she,  faintly. 

The  physician  drew  the  father  aside.  "  Yonr  daugh- 
ter's mind  is  restored,"  said  he;  "  sheissensible  that 
she  has  been  deranged ;  she  is  growing  conscious  of  the 
past,  and  conscious  of  the  present.  All  that  now  re- 
mains is  to  keep  her  calm  and  quiet  until  her  health 
is  re-established,  and  then  let  her  be  married,  in 
God's  name!" 

"  The  wedding  took  place,"  continued  the  good 
priest,  "but  a  short  time  since ;  they  were  here  at 
the  last  f€te  during  their  honey-moon,  and  a  baod- 
somer  and  happier  couple  was  not  to  be  seen  as  they 
danced  under  yonder  trees.  The  young  man,  his 
wife,  and  mother,  now  live  on  a  fine  farm  at  Pont- 
I'Evdque;  and  that  model  of  a  ship  which  you  see 
yonder,  with  while  flowers  wreathed  round  it,  is 
AaaeUe's  offering  of  thanks  to  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
ibr  having  listened  to  her  prayers,  and  protected  her 
lover  in  the  hour  of  peril'." 

The  captain  having  finished,  there  was  a  moment- 
ary silence.  The  tender-hearted  Lady  LUlycraft,  who 

■  Whoever  has  seen  the  pathetic  billet  of  Nina,  may  be  remiod- 
ed  of  it  by  some  of  the  passages  in  the  latter  part  of  the  above  tale. 
The  story,  it  is  true,  was  sl^etched  before  seeing  that  ballet  j  but 
In  re-wriling  it,  the  author's  memory  was  haunted  by  the  inimit- 
able performance  of  Bigoltini,  in  Nina,  and  the  viTid  recolloction 
of  it  may  have  produced  an  occasional  similarity.  He  is  in  some 
measure  prompted  to  maite  this  aciinowledgment,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  wonderfiil  powers  of  that 
acb«s« ,  who  has  given  a  dignity  and  pathos  to  the  ballet,  ofwbicb 
be  bad  not  supposed  it  capaUe. 


knew  the  story  by  heart,  had  led  the  way  in  weep- 
ing, and  indeed  had  often  begun  to  shed  tears  before 
they  had  come  to  the  right  place. 

The  fair  Julia  was  a  little  flurried  at  the  passage 
where  wedding  preparations  were  mentioned;  but 
the  auditor  most  affected  was  the  simple  Phoebe  WU- 
kins.  She  had  gradually  dropt  her  work  in  her  lap, 
and  sat  sobbing  through  the  latter  part  of  the  story, 
until  towards  the  end,  when  the  happy  reverse  had 
nearly  produced  another  scene  of  hysterics.  "  Go, 
take  this  case  to  my  room  again,  child,"  said  Lady 
LUlycraft  kindly,  "and  don't  cry  so  much." 

"  I  won't,  an't  please  your  ladyship,  if  I  can  help 
it;— but  Fm  glad  tbey  made  all  op  agam,  and  were 
married!" 

By  the  way,  the  case  of  this  love-lorn  damsel  begins 
to  make  some  talk  in  the  household,  especially  among 
certain  little  ladies,  not  far  in  their  teens,  of  whom 
she  lias  made  confidants.  She  is  a  great  favourite 
with  them  all,  but  particularly  so  since  she  has  con- 
fided to  them  her  love  secrets.  They  enter  into  her 
concerns  with  all  the  violent  zeal  and  overwhelming 
sympathy  with  which  little  boarding-school  ladies 
engage  in  the  politics  of  a  love  affair. 

I  have  noticed  them  frequently  clustering  about 
her  in  private  conferences,  or  walking  up  and  down 
the  garden  terrace  under  my  window,  listening  to 
some  long  and  dolorous  story  of  her  afBictions ;  ot 
which  I  could  now  and  then  distingubh  the  ever- 
recurring  phrases  "says  he,"  and  "says  she."        , 

I  accidentally  interrupted  one  ofthese  little  councils 
of  war,  when  they  were  all  huddled  together  under 
a  tree,  and  seem«l  to  be  earnestly  considering  some 
interesting  document.  The  flutter  at  my  approaeh 
showed  that  there  were  some  secrets  under  discus- 
sion ;  and  I  observed  the  disconsolate  Pbcebe  crumpling 
into  her  bosom  either  a  love-letter  or  an  old  valentine, 
and  brushing  away  the  tears  from  her  cheeks. 

The  girl  is  a  good  giri,  of  a  soft  melting  nature,  and 
shows  her  concern  at  the  cruelty  of  her  lover  only  in 
tears  and  drooping  looks;  but  with  the  Uttie  ladies 
who  have  espoused  her  cause,  it  sparkles  up  into  fiery 
indignation;  and  I  have  noticed  on  Sunday  many  a 
glance  darted  at  the  pew  of  the  Tibbets's,  enough  even 
to  melt  down  the  silver  buttons  on  old  Ready-Honey's 
jacket. 


TRAVELLING. 


A  citizen,  for  recreation  sake. 

To  see  the  country  wouM  a  Journey  take 

Some  dozen  mile,  or  very  little  more; 

Taking  his  leave  with  frioids  two  months  before. 

With  drinlung  healths,  and  shaking  by  the  hand. 

As  he  had  travail'd  to  some  new-found  land. 

DOCTOt  MUMI-Min,  1609. 

The  sqnirehas  lately  received  another  shock  in  the 
saddle,  and  been  ahnost  unseated  by  his  mar-plot 
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neigfaboar,  the  indefoUgable  Mr  Faddy,  vrho  rides 
his  jog-trot  hobby  with  equal  zeal;  and  is  so  bent 
upon  improving  and  reforming  the  neighbourhood, 
that  the  sqnire  thinl(S,  in  a  little  while,  it  will  be 
scarce  worth  living  in.  The  enormity  that  has  jast 
discomposed  my  worthy  host,  is  an  attempt  of  the 
mannfacturer  to  have  a  line  of  coaches  established, 
that  shall  diverge  from  the  old  route,  and  pass  tlirough 
the  neighbouring  village. 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned  that  the  Hall  is  situated 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from 
any  great  coach  road ;  insomach  that  the  arrival  of  a 
traveller  is  apt  to  make  every  one  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  to  cause  some  talk  among  the  ale-drinkers 
at  the  little  inn.  I  was  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  ac- 
count for  the  squire's  indignation  at  a  measure  ap- 
parently fraught  with  convenience  and  advantage, 
until  I  found  that  the  conveniences  of  travelling  were 
among  his  greatest  grievances. 

In  bet,  he  rails  against  stage-coaches,  poslchaises, 
and  turnpike-roads,  as  serious  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  English  rural  manners.  They  have  given  foci- 
lities,  he  says,  to  every  hum-drum  citizen  to  trundle 
his  Eunily  about  the  kingdom,  and  have  sent  the 
Mlies  and  foshions  of  town  whirling,  in  coach-loads, 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  island.  The  whole  coun- 
try, he  says,  is  traversed  by  these  flying  cargoes; 
every  by-road  is  explored  by  enterprizing  tourists 
from  Cheapside  and  the  Poultry,  and  every  gentle- 
man's park  and  lawns  invaded  by  cockney  sketchers 
of  both  sexes,  with  portable  chairs  and  portfolios  for 
drawing. 

He  laments  over  this  as  destroying  the  charm  of 
privacy,  and  interrupting  the  quiet  of  country  life ; 
bat  more  especially  as  affectuig  the  simplicity  of  the 
peasantry,  and  filling  their  heads  with  half  city  no- 
tions. A  great  coach  inn,  he  says,  is  enough  to  ruin 
the  manners  of  a  whole  village.  It  creates  a  horde 
of  sots  and  idlers ;  makes  gapers  and  gazers  and  news- 
mongers of  the  common  people,  and  knowing  jockeys 
of  the  country  bumpkins. 

The  squire  has  something  of  the  old  feudal  feeling. 
He  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  "  good  old  times," 
when  journeys  were  only  made  on  horseback,  and 
the  extraorduiary  difficulties  of  travelling,  owing  to 
bad  roads,  had  accommodations,  and  highway  robbers, 
seemed  to  separate  each  village  and  hamlet  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  lord  of  the  manor  was  then 
a  kind  of  monarch  in  the  little  realm  around  him. 
Be  held  his  court  in  his  paternal  hall,  and  was  looked 
ap  to  with  almost  as  much  loyalty  and  deference  as 
the  king  himself.  Every  neighbourhood  was  a  little 
world  wilhm  itself,  having  its  local  manners  and  cus- 
toms, its  local  history,  and  local  opinions.  The  inha- 
bitanu  were  fonder  of  their  homes,  and  thonght  less 
of  wandering.  It  was  looked  upon  as  an  expedition 
to  travel  oot  of  sight  of  the  parish  steeple ;  and  a  man 
that  bad  been  to  London  was  a  village  oracle  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

What  a  diffwenoe  between  the  mode  of  travelling 


in  those  days  and  at  present !  At  that  time,  when  a 
gentleman  went  on  a  dbtant  visit ,  he  sallied  forth  like 
a  knight-errant  on  an  enterprize,  and  every  family 
excursion  was  a  pageant.  How  qilendid  and  fanci- 
ful must  one  of  those  domestic  cavalcades  have  been, 
where  the  beautiful  dames  were  mounted  on  palfries 
magnificently  caparisoned,  with  embroidered  harness, 
all  luifcling  with  sUver  bells;  attended  by  cavaliers 
richly  attired  on  prancing  steeds,  and  followed  by 
pages  and  serving-men,  as  we  see  them  represented 
in  old  tapestry.  The  gentry,  as  they  travelled  about 
in  those  days,  were  like  moving  pictures.  They  de- 
lighted the  eyes  and  awakened  the  admiration  of  the 
common  people,  and  passed  before  tliem  like  supe- 
rior beings ;  and  indeed  they  were  so ;  there  was  a 
liardy  and  healthfiil  exercise  connected  with  this  eques- 
trian style,  that  made  them  generous  and  noble. 

In  his  fondness  for  the  old  style  of  travelling,  the 
squire  makes  most  of  his  journeys  on  horseback, 
though  he  laments  the  modem  deficiency  of  incident 
on  the  road,  from  the  want  of  fellow-wayfarers,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  every  one  is  whirled  along 
in  coaches  and  post-chaises.  In  the  "  good  old 
limes,"  on  the  contrary,  a  cavalier  jo^ed  on  through 
bog  and  mire,  from  town  to  town,  and  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  conversing  with  friars  and  franklins,  and  all 
other  chance  companions  of  the  road;  beguiling  the 
way  with  travellers'  tales,  which  then  were  truly 
wonderful,  for  every  thing  beyond  one's  neighbour- 
hood was  full  of  marvel  and  romance;  stopping  at 
night  at  some  "hostel,"  where  the  bush  over  the 
door  proclaimed  good  wine,  or  a  pretty  hostess  made 
bad  wine  palatable ;  meeting  at  supper  with  travellers 
like  himself;  discussing  their  day's  adventures,  or 
listening  to  the  song  or  merry  story  of  the  host,  who 
was  generally  a  boon  companion,  and  presided  at  his 
own  board;  for,  according  to  old  Tusser's  "Inn- 
holder's  Posie," 

"At  meilea  my  (riend  who  villetli  her« 

And  sitlelh  with  bis  host. 
Shall  bolh  be  sure  of  better  cheere, 

And  'scape  with  lesser  cost" 

The  sqnire  is  fond,  too,  of  stopping  at  those  inns 
which  may  be  met  with,  here  and  there,  in  ancient 
houses  of  wood  and  plaster,  or  calimanco  houses,  as 
they  are  called  by  antiquaries,  with  deep  porcl)^, 
diamond-paned  bow-windows,  panelled  rooms  and 
great  lire-places.  He  will  prefer  them  to  more  spa- 
cious and  modem  inns,  and  will  cheerfully  put  up 
with  bad  cheer  and  bad  accommodations  in  the  gra- 
tiflcation  of  his  humour.  They  give  him,  he  says, 
the  feeling  of  old  times,  insomuch  that  he  almost 
expects,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to  see  some 
parly  of  weary  travellers  ride  up  to  the  door,  with 
plumes  and  mantles,  trunk-hose,  wide  boots,  and  long 
rapiers. 

The  good  squire's  remarks  brought  to  mind  a  visit 
that  I  once  paid  to  the  Tabard  Inn,  famous  for  being 
the  place  of  assemblage  from  whence  Chaucer's  pil- 
grims set  forth  for  Canterbury.    It  is  in  tlte  borough 
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of  Soatbwaric,  not  &r  from  London  Bridge,  and  bears, 
■t  present,  the  name  of  <'  the  Talbot."  It  has  sadly 
declined  in  dignity  since  tlie  days  of  Chaucer,  being 
a  mere  rendezvoosand  packing-^ace  ofihe  great  wag- 
gons that  travel  into  Kent.  The  courtyard,  which 
was  anciently  the  mustering-place  of  the  pilgrims 
previous  to  their  departure,  was  now  lumbered  with 
huge  waggons.  Crates,  boxes,  hampers,  and  baskets, 
containing  the  good  things  of  town  and  country,  were 
piled  about  them;  while,  among  the  straw  and  litter, 
the  motherly  hens  scratched  and  clucked,  with  their 
hungry  broods  at  their  heels.  Instead  of  Chaucer's 
motley  and  splendid  throng,  I  only  saw  a  group  of 
waggoners  and  stable-boys  enjoying  a  circulating  pot 
of  ale ;  while  a  long-bodied  dog  sal  by,  with  head  on 
one  side,  ear  cocked  up,  and  wistful  gaze,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  his  torn  at  the  tankard. 

Notwithstanding  this  grievous  declension,  liowever, 
I  was  gratified  at  perceiving  that  the  present  occu- 
pants were  not  unconscious  of  the  poetical  renown  of 
their  mansion.  An  inscription  over  the  gateway  pro- 
claimed it  to  be  the  inn  where  Chaucer's  pilgrims 
slept  on  Uie  night  previous  to  their  departure,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  yard  was  a  magnificent  sign,  re- 
presenting them  in  the  act  of  sallying  forth.  I  was 
pleased,  too,  at  noticing,  that  though  the  present  inn 
was  comparatively  modem,  yet  tlie  form  of  tlie  old 
inn  was  preserved.  There  were  galleries  round  the 
yard,  as  in  old  times,  on  which  opened  the  chambers 
of  the  guests.  To  these  ancient  iuos  have  antiquaries 
ascribed  the  present  forms  of  our  tlieatres.  Plays 
were  originally  acted  in  inn-yards.  The  guests  lolled 
over  the  galleries  which  answered  to  our  modern 
dress-circle ;  the  critical  mob  clustered  in  the  yard 
instead  of  the  pit ;  and  the  groups  gazing  from  the 
garret  windows,  were  no  bad  representatives  of  the 
gods  of  the  shilling-gallery.  When,  therefore,  the 
drama  grew  important  enough  to  have  a  house  of  its 
own,  the  architects  took  a  hint  for  its  construction 
from  the  yard  of  the  ancient "  lioslel." 

I  was  so  welt  pleased  at  finding  these  remem- 
brances of  Chaucer  and  his  poem,  that  I  ordered  my 
dinner  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  Talbot.  Whilst  it 
was  preparing,  I  sat  at  the  window,  musing  and  gaz- 
ing into  Iheeourt-yard,  and  conjuring  up  recollections 
of  the  scenes  depicted  in  such  lively  colours  by  the 
poet,  until  by  degrees,  bales,  boxes  and  hampers, 
boys,  waggoners,  and  dogs,  faded  from  sight,  and 
«y  fancy  peopled  the  place  with  the  motley  throng 
of  Canterbury  pilgrims.  The  galleries  once  more 
swarmed  with  idle  gazers,  in  the  rich  dresses  of 
Chaucer's  time,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  seemed  to 
pass  before  me.  There  was  the  stately  knight  on 
sober  steed,  who  had  ridden  in  Christetidom  and 
beathnesse,  and  had "  foughlen  for  our  faith  at 
Tramissene ;  "—and  his  son,  the  young  squire,  a 
lover,  and  a  lusty  badielor,  with  curled  locks  and  gay 
embroidery ;  a  bold  rider,  a  dancer,  and  a  writer  of 
verses,  singing  and  fluting  all  day  long,  and  "  fresh 
as  the  month  of  May;"— and  his  "knot-beaded" 


yeoman ;  a  bold  forester,  in  green,  with  horn  and 
baudrick,  and  dagger,  a  mighty  bow  in  band,  and  a 
sheaf  of  peacock  arrows  shining  beneath  his  belt; — 
and  tlie  coy,  smiling,  simple  nun,  with  her  grey  eyes, 
her  small  red  mouth  and  fair  forehead,  her  dainty 
person  clad  in  featly  cloak  and  "  'ypinched  wimple, " 
her  coral  beads  about  her  arm.  Iter  golden  brooch 
with  a  love  motto,  and  her  pretty  oath  "  by  Saint 
Eloy ; " — and  the  merchant,  solemn  in  speech  and 
high  on  Itorse,  with  forked  beard  and  "  Flaundrish 
beaver  hat; " — and  the  lusty  monk, "  full  fat  and  in 
good  point, "  with  berry-brown  palfrey,  his  hood 
fastened  with  gold  pin,  wrought  witli  a  love-knot, 
his  bald  head  shining  like  glass,  and  his  bee  glisten- 
ing as  ihougli  it  had  been  anointed ; — and  the  lean, 
logical  sententious  clerke  of  Oxenforde,  upon  bis 
half-starved,  scholar-like  horse;— and  the  bowsing 
sompnour,  with  fiery  cherub  face,  all  knobbed  with 
pimples,  an  eater  of  garlick  and  onions,  and  drink- 
er of  "strong  wine,  red  as  blood, "  that  carried  a 
cake  for  a  buckler,  and  babbled  Latin  in  liis  cups ; 
of  whose  brimstone  visage  "  children  were  sore  aferd;" 
—and  the  buxom  wife  of  Bath,  the  widow  of  five 
husbands,  upon  her  ambling  nag,  with  her  hat  broad 
as  a  buckler,  her  red  stockings  and  sharp  spurs;— 
and  Uie  slender,  choleric  reeve  of  Norfolk,  b^tridiog 
liis  good  grey  slot ;  with  close-shaven  beard,  bis  hair 
cropped  round  his  ears,  long,  lean,  calfless  1^,  and 
a  rusty  blade  by  his  side; — and  the  jolly  Limitour, 
with  lisping  tongue  and  twinkling  eye,  well  beloved 
of  franklins  and  housewives,  a  great  promoter  of  mar- 
riages among  young  women,  known  at  the  taverns 
in  every  town,  and  by  every  "  hosteler  and  gay 
tapstere. "  In  sliort,  before  I  was  roused  from  my 
reverie  by  the  less  poetical,  but  more  subslaulial  ap- 
parition of  a  smoking  beefsteak,  I  had  seen  tlie  whole 
cavalcade  issue  forth  from  the  hostel-gate,  with  tite 
brawny,  double-jointed,  red-haired  miller,  playing 
the  bagpipes  before  them,  and  the  ancient  host  of  the 
Tabard  giving  them  his  Cu-ewell  God-send  to  Can- 
terLury. 

When  I  told  the  squire  of  the  existence  of  this  le- 
gitimate descendant  of  the  ancient  Tabard  Inn,  his 
eyes  absolutely  glistened  with  delight.  He  detei-min- 
ed  to  hunt  it  up  the  very  first  time  he  visited  London, 
and  to  eat  a  dinner  there,  and  drink  a  cup  of  mine 
host's  best  wine,  in  memory  of  old  Chaucer.  The 
general,  who  happened  to  be  present,  immedialely 
begged  to  be  of  the  party,  for  he  liked  to  encourage 
these  long-established  houses,  as  they  are  apt  to  have 
choice  old  wines. 
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POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 


PneweO  nwinb  and  biriea. 

Good  bouiewiTes  now  may  say  s 
For  now  Towle  »luts  in  dairies 

Do  tare  as  well  as  they : 
And  thoogb  tbey  sweepe  Iheir  hearths  no  lessa 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  doe, 
Tet  who  of  lale  for  cleanlinesse 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  sbooe  ? 

BISBOP  COBSR. 

1  HATB  mentioned  the  squire's  fondness  for  the 
marrellons,  and  his  predilection  for  legends  and  ro- 
mances. His  library  contains  a  curious  collection 
of  old  works  of  this  kind,  which  1)ear  evident  marks 
of  having  been  much  read.  In  his  great  love  for  all 
that  is  antiquated,  he  cherishes  popular  superstitions, 
and  listens,  with  very  grave  attention,  to  every  tale, 
however  strange ;  so  that,  through  his  countenance, 
the  household,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  ndg>ibouriK>od, 
is  well  slocked  with  wonderful  stories;  and  if  ever  a 
doubt  is  expressed  of  any  one  of  them,  the  narrator 
wfl]  generally  observe,  that "  the  squire  thinks  there's 
something  in  it. " 

The  Hail  of  course  comes  in  for  its  share,  the  com- 
mon people  having  always  a  propensity  to  furnish  a 
great  superannuated  building  of  the  kind  with  su- 
pernatural inhabitants.  The  gloomy  galleries  of  such 
<rid  braily  mansions;  the  stately  chambers,  adorned 
with  grotesque  carvings  and  tailed  paintings;  (he 
sounds  that  vaguely  echo  about  them;  the  moaning 
of  the  wind ;  the  cries  of  rooks  and  ravens  from  the 
trees  and  chimney-tops;  all  produce  a  state  of  mind 
favourable  to  superstitious  fancies. 

In  one  chamber  of  the  Hall,  just  opposite  a  door 
-which  opens  upon  a  dosky  passage,  there  is  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  warrior  in  armour  :  wlien,  on 
soddenly  turning  into  the  passage,  I  have  caught  a 
^ht  of  the  portrait,  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the 
dot  pannelling  against  which  it  hangs,  I  have  more 
flum  once  been  startled,  as  though  it  were  a  figure 
advancing  towards  me. 

To  superstitious  minds,  therefore,  predisposed  by 
the  strange  and  melanclioly  stories  that  are  connect- 
ed with  family  paintings,  it  needs  but  little  stretch  of 
fancy,  on  a  moonlight  night,  or  by  the  flicfcering  light 
of  a  candle,  to  set  the  fl^d  pictures  on  the  walls  in 
motion,  sweepii^  in  their  robes  and  trains  aboat  the 
gaHcries. 

To  tell  the  troth,  the  squire  oenfesses  that  he  nsed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  his  yowiger  daj's  in  selling  mar- 
vellous stories  afloat,  and  connecting  them  with  the 
lonely  and  peculiar  places  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Whenever  he  read  any  legend  of  a  striking  nature, 
be  cndeavonred  to  transplant  it,  and  give  it  a  local 
habitation  among  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  Many 
of  these  stories  took  root,  and  he  says  he  is  often 
arnnsed  with  the  odd  shapes  in  which  they  will  come 
back  to  him  in  some  old  woman's  narrative,  after 
tbey  have  been  drcnlating  for  years  among  the  pea- 


santry, and  nnderg(»ng  rnstie  additions  and  amend- 
ments. Among  these  may  doubtless  be  numbered 
that  of  the  crusader's  ghost,  which  I  have  mention- 
ed in  the  account  of  my  Christmas  visit ;  and  an- 
other about  the  hard  riding  squire  of  yore,  the  fa- 
mily Nimrod;  who  b  sometimes  heaitl  on  stormy 
winter  nights,  galloping,  with  hound  and  horn,  over 
a  wild  moor  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Hall.  This 
I  apprehend  to  have  had  iu  origin  in  the  famous  story 
of  the  wild  huntsman,  the  favourite  goblin  in  German 
tales;  though,  by  the  bye,  as  I  was  talking  on  the 
subject  with  Master  Simon  the  other  evening  in  the 
dark  avenue,  he  hinted,  that  he  had  himself  once  or 
twice  heard  odd  sounds  at  night,  very  like  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  cry;  and  that  once,  as  he  was  returning 
rather  late  from  a  hunting-dinner,  he  h^  seen  a 
strange  flgure  galloping  along  this  same  moor;  but 
as  he  was  riding  rather  fast  at  the  time,  and  in  a 
hurry  to  get  home,  he  did  not  stop  to  ascertain  what 
it  was. 

Popular  superstitions  are  fast  fading  away  in  Eng- 
land, owing  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  bustling  intercourse  kept  up  throughout  the 
country;  still  they  have  Iheir  strong  holds  and  lin- 
gering places,  and  a  retired  neighbourhood  like  tliis 
u  apt  to  be  one  of  them.  The  parson  tells  me  that 
he  meets  with  many  traditional  belieb  and  notions 
among  the  common  people,  which  he  has  been  able 
to  draw  from  them  in  the  course  of  familiar  conver- 
sation, though  they  are  rather  shy  of  avowing  them 
to  strangers,  and  particularly  to  "  the  gentry,"  who 
are  apt  to  laugh  at  tbem.  He  says  there  are  several 
of  his  old  parishioners  who  remember  when  the  vil- 
lage had  its  bar-guest,  or  bar-ghost;  a  spirit  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  town  or  village,  and  to  predict  any  im- 
pending misfortune  by  midnight  shrieks  and  wailings. 
The  last  time  it  was  heard  was  just  before  the  death 
of  Mr  Bracebridge's  father,  who  was  much  beloved 
throughout  the  neighbourhood;  though  there  are  not 
wanting  some  obstinate  unbelievers,  who  insisted 
that  it  was  nothing  but  the  howling  of  a  watch-dog. 
I  have  been  greatly  delighted,  however,  at  meeting 
with  some  traces  of  my  old  favourite,  IXobin  Good- 
fellow,  though  under  a  different  appellalion  from  any 
of  those  by  which  I  have  heretofore  lieard  liim  called. 
The  parson  assures  me  that  many  of  the  jieasantry  l)e- 
lieve  in  household  goblins,  called  Dobbies,  which  live 
aboutparticular  farms  and  houses,  in  the  same  way  that 
Robin  Good-fellow  did  of  old.  Sometimes  tbey  haunt 
the  bams  and  onlhouses,  and  now  and  then  will  assist 
the  fanner  wonderfully,  by  getting  in  all  his  hay  or 
com  in  a  single  night.  In  general,  however,  they 
prefer  to  live  within  doors,  and  are  fond  of  keeping 
about  tbe  great  hearths,  and  baskii^  at  night,  after 
the  family  have  gone  to  bed,  by  die  glowuig  embers. 
When  pat  in  particular  good  bumoiir  by  the  warmth 
of  their  lodgings,  and  the  tidiness  of  the  housemaids, 
tbey  win  overcome  their  natural  laziness,  and  do  a 
vast  deal  of  household  work  before  morning;  churn- 
ing the  cream,  brewing  tbe  beer,  or  spinning  all  tbe 
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good  dame'a  flax.  All  Ibis  is  precisely  the  conduct 
of  Robin  Good-fellow,  described  so  charmingly  by 
Milton: 

"  Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 
Bis  shadowy  Bail  had  thresb'd  the  com 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end  i 
Then  lays  him  down  the  lubber-liend, 
And  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength. 
And  crop-full,  out  of  door  he  flings 
Ere  the  first  cocle  his  matin  rings." 

But  beside  these  household  Dobbies,  there  are 
others  of  a  more  gloomy  and  unsocial  nature,  that 
keep  about  lonely  barns  at  a  distance  from  any  dwell- 
ing-house, or  about  ruins  and  old  bridges.  These 
are  full  of  mischievous,  and  often  malignant  tricks, 
and  are  fond  of  playing  pranks  upon  benighted  tra- 
vellers. There  is  a  story,  among  the  old  people,  of 
one  that  haunted  a  ruined  mill,  just  by  a  bridge  that 
crosses  a  small  stream ;  how  that  late  one  night,  as  a 
traveller  was  passing  on  horseback,  the  Dobbie  jump- 
ed up  behind  him,  and  grasped  him  so  close  round 
the  body  that  he  had  no  power  to  help  himself,  but 
expected  to  be  squeezed  to  death  :  luckily  bis  heels 
were  loose,  with  which  he  plied  the  sides  of  his  steed, 
and  was  carried,  with  the  wonderful  instinct  of  a 
traveller's  horse,  straight  to  the  village  inn.  Had  the 
inn  been  at  any  gVeater  distance,  there  is  no  doubt  bat 
he  would  have  been  strangled  to  death  ^  as  it  was,  the 
good  people  were  a  long  lime  in  bringing  him  to  his 
senses,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  first  sign  he 
showed  of  returning  consciousness  was  to  call  for  a 
bottom  of  brandy. 

These  mischievous  Dobbies  bear  much  resemblance 
in  their  natures  and  habits  to  those  sprites  which 
Heywood  in  bis  Hierarchic  calls  pugs  or  hobgoblins: 


' '  Their  dwellings  be 

In  comers  of  old  houses  least  frequented. 

Or  beneath  stadts  of  wood,  and  these  convented. 

Hake  fearfull  noise  in  butteries  and  in  dairies ; 

Kobin  Good-fellow  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

In  solitaric  rooms  these  uprores  keep. 

And  bcate  at  doores,  to  wake  men  from  their  slepe. 

Seeming  to  force  lockes,  be  they  nere  so  strong. 

And  keeping  Christmasse  gambols  all  night  long. 

Pots,  glasses,  trenchers,  dishes,  pannes  and  kettles 

They  will  make  dance  about  the  shelves  and  settles. 

As  if  about  tlie  kitchen  tost  and  cast, 

Tet  in  the  morning  nothing  found  misplac'l. 

Others  such  houses  to  their  use  have  fitted 

In  which  base  murlhen  have  been  once  committed; 

Some  have  their  fearful  habitations  taken 

In  desolal  houses,  rain'd  and  forsaken." 

In  the  account  of  our  unfortunate  hawking  expe- 
dition, I  mentioned  an  instance  of  one  of  these  sprites 
supposed  to  haunt  the  ruined  grange  that  stands  in  a 
lonely  meadow,  and  has  a  remarkable  echo.  The 
parson  informs  me  also,  that  the  belief  was  once  very 
prevalent,  that  a  household  Dobbie  kept  about  the  old 
farm-house  of  the  Tibbets.  It  has  long  been  tradi- 
tional, he  says,  that  one  of  these  good-natured  goblins 


is  attached  to  the  Tibbets'  fiamily,  and  came  with 
them  when  they  moved  into  this  part  of  the  country ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  household 
sprites,  that  they  attach  themselves  to  llie  fortunes 
of  ceruin  families,  and  follow  them  in  all  their  re- 
movals. 

There  is  a  large  old-fiashioned  lire-place  in  the 
farm-bouse,  which  affords  fine  quarters  for  a  chim- 
ney-corner sprite  that  likes  to  lie  warm;  especially  as 
Ready-Money  Jack  keeps  up  rousing  fires  in  the  win- 
ter time.  The  old  people  of  the  village  recollect 
many  stories  about  this  goblin  that  ijvere  ciurent  in 
their  young  days.  It  was  thought  to  liave  brought 
good  luck  to  the  house,  and  to  be  the  reason  why  the 
Tibbets  werealways  beforehand  in  the  world,  and  why 
their  farm  was  always  in  better  order,  their  bay  got 
in  sooner,  and  their  corn  belter  stacked  tlian  that  of 
their  neighbours.  The  present  Mrs  Tibbets,  at  the 
time  of  her  courtship,  had  a  number  of  these  stories 
told  her  by  the  country  gossips ;  and  when  married, 
was  a  little  fearful  about  living  in  a  house  where  such 
a  hot^blin  was  said  to  haunt :  Jack,  however,  who 
has  always  treated  this  story  with  great  contempt, 
assured  her  that  there  was  np  spirit  kept  about  his 
house  that  he  could  not  at  any  time  lay  in  the  Red 
Sea  with  one  flourish  of  his  cudgel.  Still  his  wifie 
has  never  got  completely  over  her  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  has  a  horseshoe  nailed  on  the  threshold, 
and  keeps  a  branch  of  ranntry,  or  mountain-ash, 
with  its  red  berries,  suspended  frmn  one  of  the  great 
beams  in  the  parlour, — a  sure  protection  from  all  evil 
spirits. 

These  stories,  however,  as  I  before  observed,  are 
fast  fading  away,  and  in  another  generation  <x  two 
will  probably  be  completely  forgotten.  There  is 
something,  however,  about  these  rural  superstitions 
that  is  extremely  pleasing  lo  the  imagination ;  parti- 
cularly those  which  relate  to  the  good-humoured  race 
of  household  demons,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  fairy 
mythology.  The  English  have  given  an  inexpressible 
charm  to  these  superstitions,  by  (he  manner  in  whidi 
they  have  associated  them  with  whatever  is  most 
bomefelt  and  delightful  in  rustic  life,  or  refreshing 
and  beautiful  in  nature.  I  do  not  know  a  more  6s- 
cinating  race  of  beings  than  these  lilile  fabled  people 
that  haunted  the  soulhern  sides  of  hills  and  moon- 
tains,  lurked  in  flowers  and  about  fountain-heads, 
glided  (hroiigh  key-holes  into  ancient  halls,  watched 
over  farm-houses  and  dairies,  danced  on  the  green 
by  sununer  moonlight,  and  on  the  kitchen  hearth  in 
winter.  They  seem  to  me  to  accord  with  the  nature 
of  English  housekeeping  and  English  scenery.  I  al- 
ways have  them  in  mind  when  I  see  a  fine  old  Eng- 
lish mansion,  with  its  wide  hall  and  spacious  kitchen; 
or  a  venerable  form-house,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
fire-side  comfort  and  good  housewifery.  There  was 
something  of  national  character  in  their  love  of  order 
and  cleanliness;  in  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
watched  over  the  economy  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
functions  of  the  servant;  muDificently  rewarding. 
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with  silver  sixpence  in  shoe,  the  tidy  boaseroaid,  but 
Tenting  their  direful  wrath,  in  midnight  bobs  and 
pinches,  upon  the  slntlish  dairy-maid.  I  think  I  can 
trace  the  good  efTects  of  this  ancient  &iry  sway  over 
houseltold  concerns,  in  the  care  that  prevails  to  the 
present  day  among  English  housemaids  to  put  tlieir 
kitchensin  order  before  they  ^o  to  bed. 

I  have  said,  too,  that  these  fairy  superstitions  seemed 
to  me  to  accord  with  tlie  nature  of  English  scenery. 
They  suit  these  small  landscapes,  which  are  divided 
by  honeysuciiled  hedges  into  sheltered  flelds  and 
meadows,  where  the  grass  is  mingled  with  daisies, 
buttercups,  and  hare-bells.  When  I  first  found  my- 
sdf  among  English  scenery,  I  was  continually  re- 
minded of  the  sweet  pastoral  images  which  dbtingnisb 
their  fairy  mythology;  and  when  for  the  first  time  a 
circle  in  the  grass  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of 
the  rings  where  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  have 
held  their  moonlight  revels,  it  seemed  for  a  moment 
as  if  fairy-land  were  no  longer  fable.  Brown,  in  his 
Britannia's  Pastorals,  gives  a  picture  of  the  liind  of 
scenery  to  which  I  allude : 


—"A  pleasant  mead 


Where  blries  onen  did  tbelr  measures  tread ; 
Which  in  the  meadows  makes  such  circles  greea 
As  it  nrith  garlands  it  had  crowned  been. 
Within  one  of  these  rounds  was  to  be  seeo 
A  biliocli  rise,  where  oft  Ibe  (<iirf  queen 
AtlwUightsaU" 

And  there  is  another  picture  of  the  same,  in  a  poem 
ascribed  to  Ben  Jonson. 

"By  wells  and  rills  In  meadowes  green. 
We  nightly  dance  our  hey-day  guise. 

And  to  our  biry  kin:;  and  queen 

We  cliant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies." 

Indeed  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  older  British  poets, 
-with  that  true  feeling  for  nature  which  distinguishes 
Ibem,  have  closely  adhered  to  the  simple  and  familiar 
imagery  which  tliey  found  in  these  popular  supersti- 
tions, and  have  thus  given  to  their  fairy  mythology 
those  continual  allusions  to  the  farm-house  and  the 
dairy,  the  green  meadow  and  the  fountain-head,  that 
fin  our  minds  with  the  delightful  associations  of  rural 
life.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  most  beautiful 
fictions  have  their  origin  among  the  rude  and  igno- 
rant. There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about  the  il- 
lusions with  wliich  chimerical  ignorance  onbe  clothed 
every  subject.  These  twilight  views  of  nature  are 
often  more  captivating  than  any  which  are  revealed 
by  the  rays  of  enlightened  philosophy.  The  most 
accomplished  and  poetical  minds,  therefore,  have 
been  bin  to  search  back  into  these  accidental  con- 
eeplimis  of  what  are  termed  barbarous  ages,  and  to 
4raw  ftvm  them  their  finest  imagery  and  machinery. 
If  v«  look  through  our  most  admired  poets,  we  shall 
And  that  their  minds  have  been  impregnated  by  these 
popular  tandes,  and  that  those  have  succeeded  best 
who  have  .adhered  closest  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
rustic  originals.  Such  is  the  case  with  Shakspeare  in 
Ms  Midsamnio<-Night's  Dream,  which  so  minntely 


describes  the  employments  and  amusements  of  fairies, 
and  embodies  ail  the  notions  concerning  them  which 
were  current  among  the  vulgar.  It  is  thus  that 
poetry  in  England  has  echoed  back  every  rustic  note, 
softened  into  perfect  melody ;  it  is  thus  that  it  has 
spread  its  charms  over  every-day  life,  dbplacing  no- 
thing, taking  things  as  it  found  them,  but  tinting  them 
up  with  its  own  magical  hues,  until  every  green  hill 
and  fountain-head,  every  fresh  meadow,  nay,  every 
humble  flower,  is  full  of  song  and  story.  , 

I  am  dwelling  too  long,  perhaps,  upon  a  threadbare 
subject ;  yet  it  brings  up  with  it  a  thousand  delicious 
recollections  of  those  happy  days  of  childhood,  when 
the  imperfect  knowledge  I  have  since  obtained  had 
not  yet  dawned  upon  my  mind,  and  when  a  fairy- 
tale was  true  history  to  me.  I  have  often  been  so 
transported  by  the  pleasure  of  these  recollections,  as 
almost  to  wish  that  I  had  been  born  in  the  days  when 
the  fictions  of  poetry  were  believed.  Even  now  I 
cannot  look  upon  those  fanciful  creations  of  ignorance 
and  credulity,  without  a  lurking  regret  that  they  have 
all  passed  away.  The  experience  of  my  early  days 
tells  me  that  they  were  sources  of  exquisite  delight; 
and  I  sometimes  question  whether  the  naturalist  who 
can  dissect  the  flowers  of  tlie  field,  receives  half  the 
pleasure  from  contemplating  them,  that  be  did  who 
considered  them  the  abode  of  elves  and  fairies.  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  true  interests  and  solid  hap- 
piness of  man  are  promoted  by  the  advancement  of 
truth ;  yet  I  cannot  but  mourn  over  the  pleasant  er- 
rors which  it  has  trampled  down  in  its  progress. 
The  fannsand  sylphs,  the  household-sprite,  the  moon- 
light revel,  Oberon,  Queen  Mab,  and  the  delicious 
realms  of  feiry-land,  all  vanish  before  the  light  of 
true  phUosophy;  but  who  does  not  sometimes  torn 
with  distaste  from  the  cold  realities  of  morning,  and 
seek  to  recall  the  sweet  visions  of  the  night  ? 


THE  CULPRIT. 


From  fire,  from  water,  and  all  things  amiss. 
Deliver  the  bouse  of  an  honest  Justice. 

TBI  WIDOW. 

The  serenity  of  the  Hall  has  been  suddenly  inler- 
mpted  by  a  very  important  occurrence.  In  the  course 
of  this  morning  a  posse  of  villagers  was  seen  trooping 
up  the  avenue,  with  boys  shouting  in  advance.  As 
it  drew  near,  we  perceived  Ready-Money  Jack  Tib- 
bets  striding  along,  wielding  his  cudgel  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  grasping  the  collar  of  a  tall  fellow, 
whom,  on  still  nearer  approach,  we  recognized  for 
the  redoubtable  gipsy  hero  Star-light  Tom.  He  was 
now,  however,  completely  cowed  and  crestfoUen, 
and  his  courage  seemed  to  have  quailed  in  the  iron- 
gripe  of  the  lion-hearted  Jack. 

The  whole  gang  of  gipsy-women  and  children 
came  draggling  in  the  rear ;  some  in  tears,  others 
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making  a  riolent  cflamoar  aboat  the  ears  of  old  Ready* 
Money,  who,  however,  tnidged  on  in  silence  with 
his  prey,  heeding  their  abuse  as  little  as  a  hawk  that 
has  pounced  upon  a  Itarn-door  hero  regards  the  out- 
cries and  cacklings  of  biswiiole  feathered  seraglio. 

He  bad  passed  through  the  village  on  bis  way  to  the 
Hall,  and  of  course  had  made  a  great  sensation  in  that 
most  excitable  place,  where  every  event  is  a  matter 
of  gaze  and  gossip.  The  report  flew  like  wildfire, 
that  Star-light  Tom  was  ui  custody.  The  ale-drink- 
ers forthwith  abandoned  the  tap-room;  Slingsby's 
school  broke  loose,  and  master  and  boys  swelled  the 
tide  that  came  rolling  at  the  heels  of  old  Ready-Mo- 
ney and  his  captive. 

The  uproar  increased  as  they  approached  the  Hall; 
it  aroused  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs,  and  the  crew 
of  hangers-on.  The  great  mastiff  barked  from  the 
dog-house;  the  stag-hound  and  the  grey-hound  and 
the  spam'el  issued  barking  from  the  hall-door,  and 
my  Lady  Lillycraft's  little  dogs  ramped  and  barked 
from  the  parlour  window.  I  remarked,  however, 
that  the  gipsy  dogs  made  no  reply  to  all  these  me- 
naces and  insults,  but  crept  close  to  the  gang,  looking 
round  with  a  guilty,  poaching  air,  and  now  and  then 
glancing  up  a  dubious  eye  to  their  owners ;  whidi 
shows  that  the  moral  dignity,  even  of  dogs,  may  be 
ruined  by  bad  company ! 

When  the  throng  reached  the  (mat  of  the  liouse, 
Uiey  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  kind  of  advanced- 
guard,  composed  of  old  Christy,  the  gamekeeper,  and 
two  or  three  servants  of  the  house,  who  had  been 
brought  out  by  the  noise.  The  common  herd  of  the 
village  fell  back  with  respect;  the  boys  were  driven 
back  by  Christy  and  his  compeers;  while  Ready- 
Money  Jack  maintained  liis  ground  and  his  hold  of 
the  prisoner;  and  was  surrounded  by  the  tailor,  the 
schoolmaster,  and  several  other  dignitaries  of  the 
village,  and  by  the  clamorous  brood  of  gipsies,  who 
were  neither  to  be  silenced  nor  inlimidaled. 

By  this  time  the  whole  household  were  brought  to 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  squire  to  the  portal. 
An  audience  was  demanded  by  Ready-Money  Jack, 
who  had  detected  the  prisoner  in  the  very  act  of 
sheep-stealing  on  his  domains,  and  had  borne  him  off 
to  be  examined  before  the  squire,  who  is  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace. 

A  kind  of  tribunal  was  immediately  held  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  a  large  chamber,  with  a  stone  floor  and 
a  long  table  in  the  centre,  atone  end  of  which,  just 
under  an  enormons  clock,  was  placed  the  squire's 
chair  of  justice,  while  Master  Simon  took  his  place  at 
the  table  as  clerk  of  the  court.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  by  (dd  Christy  to  keep  out  the  gipsy  gang, 
but  in  vain;  and  they,  with  the  village  worthies,  and 
the  household,  half  filled  the  hall.  The  old  house- 
keeper and  the  butler  were  in  a  panic  at  this  danger- 
ous umption.  They  hurried  away  all  the  valuable 
things  and  portable  articles  that  were  at  hand,  and 
even  kept  a  dragon  watch  on  the  gipsies,  lest  they 
should  carry  off  the  house-dock,  <»■  the  deal  (able. 


Old  Christy,  and  his  &ithfhl  cowi|)utor  the  game- 
keeper, acted  as  constables  to  guard  the  prisoner, 
triumphing  in  having  at  last  got  this  terrible  offender 
in  their  dutches.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
old  man  bore  some  peevish  recollection  of  having 
been  handled  rather  rougltly  by  tlie  gipsy  in  tlie 
chance-medley  affair  of  May-day. 

Silence  was  now  commanded  by  Master  Simon; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  be  enforced  in  such  a  motley 
assemblage.  There  was  a  continual  snariing  and 
yelping  of  dogs,  and  as  &st  as  it  was  quelled  in  one 
corner,  it  broke  out  in  another.  The  poor  gipsy  curs, 
who,  like  errant  thieves,  could  nothold  up  tlieir  beads 
in  an  honest  house,  were  worried  and  insulted  by  the 
gentlemen  dogs  of  the  establishment,  without  offering 
to  make  resistance;  the  very  curs  of  my  Lady  Lilly- 
craft  bullied  them  with  impunity. 

The  examination  was  conducted  with  great  mild- 
ness and  indulgence  by  the  squire,  partly  from  the 
kindness  of  his  nature,  and  partly,  I  suspect,  because 
his  heart  yearned  towards  the  culprit,  who  had  found 
great  favom*  in  his  eyes,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
from  the  skill  he  had  at  various  tiroes  displayed  io 
archery,  morris-dancing,  and  other  obsolete  accom- 
plishments. Proofs,  however,  were  too  strong. 
Ready-Money  Jack  told  his  story  in  a  straight-forward 
independent  way,  nothing  daunted  by  the  presence 
in  which  he  found  himself.  He  had  suffered  from 
various  depredations  on  his  sbeepfold  and  poultry- 
yard,  and  had  at  length  kept  watch,  and  caught  tlie 
delinquent  in  the  very  act  of  making  off  with  a  sheep 
on  his  shoulders. 

Tibbets  was  repeatedly  interrupted,  in  the  course 
of  his  testimony,  by  the  culprit's  mother,  a  furious 
old  beklame,  with  an  insufferable  tongue,  and  who, 
in  fiict,  was  several  times  kept,  with  some  difflcnity, 
fh)m  flying  at  him  tooth  and  nail.  The  wife,  too,  of 
the  prisoner,  whom  I  am  told  he  does  not  beat  above 
half  a  dozen  times  a  week,  completely  inter^ted 
Lady  Lillycraft  in  her  husband's  behalf,  by  her  tears 
and  supplications;  and  several  of  the  other  gipsy- 
women  were  awakening  strong  sympathy  among  the 
young  girls  and  maid  servants  in  the  badc^round. 
The  pretty  black-eyed  gipsy-girl,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion  as  the  sibyl  that  read  the 
fortunes  of  the  general,  end  javoored  to  wheedle  that 
doughty  'Warrior  into  their  interests,  and  even  made 
some  approaches  to  her  old  acquaintance,  Master  Si- 
mon ;  but  was  repelled  by  the  latter  with  all  the  dig^ 
nity  of  office,  having  assumed  a  look  of  gravity  and 
importance  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  at  first,  to  find  honest 
Slingsby,  tlie  schoolmaster,  rather  opposed  to  he  old 
crony  Tibbets,  and  coming  forward  as  a  kind  of  advo- 
cate for  Uie  accused.  It  seems  that  he  had  taken  com- 
passion on  (be  forlorn  fortunes  of  Sur-light  Tom,  and 
had  been  trying  his  eloquence  in  his  favour  the  whole 
way  from  the  village,  but  without  eifect.  During 
the  exammation  of  Ready-Money  Jack,  Slingsby  had 
stood  like  "  d^ected  pity  at  his  side, "  seeking  every 
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DOW  and  then,  by  a  cofl  word,  to  soothe  any  exa- 
cerbation of  his  ire,  or  to  qoalify  any  harsh  expression. 
Be  now  ventured  to  make  a  few  observations  to  the 
sqnire  in  palliation  of  the  delinquent's  offence ;  but 
poor  Slingsby  spoke  more  from  the  heart  than  the 
iiead,  and  was  evidently  actoated  merely  by  a  genera! 
sympathy  for  every  poor  devil  in  trouble,  and  a  liboral 
toleratioo  for  all  kinds  of  vagabond  existence. 

The  ladies,  too,  large  and  small,  with  the  kind- 
heartedness  of  (he  sex,  were  zealous  on  the  side  of 
mercy,  and  interceded  strenoously  with  the  squire ; 
insomuch  that  the  prisoner,  finding  himself  unexpect- 
edly surrounded  by  active  friends,  once  more  reared 
bis  crest,  and  seemed  disposed  for  a  time  to  put  on 
the  air  of  injured  innocence.  The  squire,  however, 
with  all  his  benevolence  of  heart  and  his  lurking 
weakness  towards  the  prisoner,  was  too  conscientious 
to  swerve  from  the  strict  path  of  justice.  There  was 
abundant  concurring  testimony  that  made  the  proof 
of  guilt  incontrovertible,  and  Star-lig^t  Tom's  milti- 
iMis  was  made  out  accordingly. 

The  syn^tby  of  the  ladies  was  now  greater  than 
ever ;  they  even  made  some  attempts  to  mollify  the 
ire  of  Ready-Money  Jack;  but  that  sturdy  poten- 
tate bad  been  too  much  incensed  bj  the  repeated 
incnrsiofis  that  bad  been  made  into  hb  territories  by 
the  predatory  band  of  Star-light  Tom,  and  he  was  re- 
solved, Ite  said,  to  drive  the  "  varment  reptiles"  out 
of  tbe  nei^ibonrlMod.  To  avoid  all  further  impor- 
tunities, as  soon  as  the  mittimus  was  made  out,  he 
girded  op  his  loias,  and  strode  back  to  his  seat  of  em- 
{■re,  accompanied  by  bis  interceding  friend,  Slingsby, 
and  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  gipsy  gang,  who 
bang  on  his  rear,  assailii^  lum  with  nnngled  prayers 
•ad  execrations. 

The  question  now  was,  how  to  dispose  of  the  pri- 
amer ;  a  matter  of  great  moment  iu  this  peaceful  es- 
talilishBient,  where  so  formidable  a  character  as  Star- 
light Tom  was  like  a  hawk  entrapped  in  a  dove^xM. 
As  tbe  hubbub  and  examinalioD  had  occupied  a  con- 
sideraMe  time,  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  send  him 
to  the  county-prison,  and  that  of  the  village  was 
sadly  out  of  repair  frtnn  long  want  of  occupation. 
CMd  Christy,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  affoir, 
proposed  that  the  culprit  should  be  committed  for  tbe 
Hght  to  an  upper  loft  of  a  kind  of  tower  in  one  of  the 
satfaooses,  where  be  and  the  gamekeeper  would 
moimt  guard.  After  much  deliberation  this  measure 
was  adopted ;  the  premises  in  question  were  examin- 
ed and  made  secure,  and  Christy  and  his  trusty  aHy, 
the  one  armed  with  a  fowling-piece,  tbe  other  with 
aa  ancient  UooderbuM,  turned  out  as  sentries  to  keep 
watdi  over  this  denjen-keep.  Such  is  the  momentous 
afWr  that  has  just  taken  place,  and  it  is  an  event  of 
tee  great  moment  in  this  quiet  little  world,  not  to 
tnra  it  completely  topsy-turvy.  Ladwur  is  at  a  stand. 
The  boose  has  been  a  scene  of  confusion  the  wliole 
cvoiing.  It  has  been  beleaguered  by  gipsy-women, 
with  their  chiM^n  or  their  backs,  wailing  and  la- 
( f  whfle  (he  old  virago  of  a  anther  has  cruised 


up  and  down  the  lawn  in  front,  shaking  her  bead 
and  mattering  to  herself,  or  now  and  then  breaking 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  brandishing  her  fist  at  the 
Hall,  and  denouncing  ill  luck  upon  Ready-Money 
Jack,  and  even  upon  the  squire  himself. 

Lady  Lillycraft  has  given  repeated  audiences  to  the 
culprit's  weeping  wife,  at  the  Hall  door ;  and  tbe  aer- 
vant-maids  have  stolen  out  to  confer  with  the  gipsy- 
women  under  the  trees.  As  to  the  liUle  ladies  of  the 
family,  they  are  all  outrageous  at  Ready-Money  Jack, 
whom  they  look  upon  in  the  liglit  of  a  lyrannical 
giant  of  fairy-tale.  Phoebe  Wilkins,  contrary  to  her 
usual  nature,  is  the  only  one  that  is  pitiless  in  the 
affair.  She  thinks  Mr  Tibbets  quite  in  the  right;  and 
thinks  the  gipsies  deserve  to  be  punished  severely  for 
meddling  with  (he  sheep  of  the  Tibbets's. 

In  the  mean  time  the  females  of  the  family  have 
evinced  all  the  provident  kindness  of  the  sex,  ever 
ready  to  soothe  and  succour  the  distressed,  right  or 
wrong.  Lady  Lillycraft  has  had  a  mattress  taken  to 
the  outhouse,  and  comforts  and  delicacies  of  all  kinds 
have  been  taken  to  the  prisoner;  even  tbe  little  girls 
have  sent  their  cakes  and  sweetmeats ;  so  that,  I'll 
warrant,  the  vagabond  has  never  fared  so  well  in  his 
life  before.  Old  Christy,  it  is  true,  looks  upon  every 
thing  with  a  wary  eye;  struts  about  with  his  bluo-. 
derbuss  with  the  air  of  a  veteran  campaigner,  and 
will  hardly  allow  himself  to  be  spoken  to.  Tbe  gipsy- 
women  dare  not  come  within  gunshot,  and  every 
tatterdemalimi  of  a  boy  has  been  frightened  fixun  the 
park.  The  old  fellow  is  determined  to  k>dge  Star- 
light Tom  in  prison  with  hb  own  hands ;  and  hopes, 
be  says,  to  see  one  of  the  poaching  erew  made  an 
example  of. 

I  doubt,  after  aU,  whether  the  worthy  squne  b  not 
the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  whole  aflair.  His  honour- 
able sense  of  duty  obliges  him  to  be  rigid,  but  the 
overflowing  kindnessof  hn  nature  makes  thb  a  grievous 
trial  to  him. 

He  b  not  aecustomed  to  have  sndi  demands  upon 
hb  justice  in  his  truly  patriarchal  domain ;  and  it 
wounds  hb  benevolent  spirit,  that,  while  prosperity 
and  happiness  are  flowing  in  thus  bounteously  upon 
him,  he  should  have  to  inflict  misery  iqion  a  fi^w 
being. 

He  has  been  troubled  and  cast  down  the  whole 
evemog ;  took  leave  of  the  fiuuly,  on  goii^  to  bed, 
with  a  sigh,  instead  of  hb  usual  hearty  and  affectionate 
tone;  and  will,  in  all  probability,  have  a  far  mors 
sleepless  night  than  his  prisoner.  Indeed  thb  un- 
lucky affair  has  cast  a  damp  upon  the  whole  house- 
hold, as  tho'e  appears  lo  be  an  universal  opinion  that 
tbe  unlucky  culprit  will  come  to  tbe  gallows. 

Momfaig.— The  clouds  of  last  evening  are  all  Mown 
over.  A  load  has  been  taken  from  the  squire's  heart, 
and  every  face  b  once  more  in  smiles.  The  game- 
keeper made  hb  appearance  at  an  earty  boor,  com- 
pletely shamefaced  and  erestftdlen.  Star-l^ht  Ten 
had  made  hb  escape  in  the  night ;  how  he  had  got  out 
of  the  lolt  no  one  could  tell;  the  Devil  they  think  otust 
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have  assbted  bim.  Old  Christy  was  so  mortifled  that 
lie  would  not  show  his  face,  but  had  shut  himself  up 
in  his  strong  hold  at  the  dog-kennel,  and  would  not 
be  spoken  with.  What  has  particularly  relieved  the 
squire  is,  that  there  Is  very  little  likelihood  of  the 
culprit's  being  retaken,  having  gone  off  on  one  of  the 
old  gentleman's  best  hunters. 


FAMILY  MISFORTUNES. 


"The  ni|(ht  has  been  unruly  i  irhere  we  by, 
Thechimneyi  were  Uown  down. 

MiaBW. 

Wb  have  fbr  a  day  or  two  past  had  a  flaw  of  unruly 
weather,  which  has  intruded  itself  into  this  fair  and 
flowery  month,  and  for  a  time  has  quite  marred  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  Last  night  the  storm  at- 
tained its  crisis ;  the  rain  beat  in  torrents  against  the 
casements,  and  the  wind  piped  and  blustered  about 
the  old  Hall  with  quite  a  wintry  vehemence.  The 
morning,  however,  dawned  clear  and  serene;  the 
face  of  the  heavens  seemed  as  if  newly  washed,  and 
the  sun  shone  with  a  brightness  tlial  was  undimmed 
by  a  single  vapour.  Nothing  over-head  gave  traces 
of  the  recent  storm ;  but  on  looking  from  my  window 
I  beheld  sad  ravage  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers ; 
the  garden  walks  had  formed  the  channels  for  little 
torrents;  trees  were  lopped  of  their  branches,  and  a 
snudi  silver  stream  that  wound  through  the  park,  and 
ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  had  swelled  into  a 
turbid,  yellow  sheet  of  water. 

In  an  establishment  like  this,  where  the  mansion  is 
vast,  ancient,  and  somewhat  afflicted  with  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  where  there  are  numerous  and 
extensive  dependencies,  a  storm  is  an  event  of  a  very 
grave  nature,  and  brings  in  its  train  a  multiplicity  of 
cares  and  disasters. 

While  the  squire  was  taking  bis  breakfast  in  the 
great  hall,  he  was  continually  interrupted  by  some 
bearer  of  ill  tidings  from  some  part  or  other  of  his 
domains;  he  appeared  to  me  like  the  coomiander  of  a 
besieged  city,  after  some  grand  assault,  receiving  at 
his  head-quarters  reports  of  damages  sustained  in  the 
various  quarters  of  the  place.  At  one  time  the  house- 
keeper brought  him  intelligence  of  a  chimney  blown 
down,  and  a  desperate  leak  sprung  in  the  roof  over 
the  picture-gallery,  which  threatened  to  obliterate  a 
whole  generation  of  his  ancestors.  Then  the  steward 
came  in  with  a  doleful  story  of  the  mischief  done  in 
the  woodlands ;  while  the  gamekeeper  bemoaned  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  finest  bucks,  whose  bloated  carcass 
was  seen  floating  along  tlie  swoln  current  of  the  river. 

When  the  squire  issued  forth,  he  was  accosted, 
before  the  door,  by  the  old,  paralytic  gardener,  witli 
a  face  full  of  trouble,  reporting,  as  I  supposed,  the  de- 
vastation of  his  flower-beds,  and  the  destruciion  of  his 
wall-frnit.    I  remarked,  however,  that  his  intelli- 


gence caused  a  peculiar  expression  of  concern  not 
only  with  the  squire  and  Master  Simon,  but  with  the 
fair  Julia  and  Lady  LUIycratt,  who  happened  to  be 
present.  From  a  few  words  which  reached  my  ear, 
I  found  there  was  some  tale  of  domestic  calamity  in 
the  case,  and  that  some  unfortunate  family  had  been 
remlered  houseless  by  the  storm.  Many  ejaculations 
of  pity  broke  from  the  ladies;  I  heard  the  expressions 
of  "  poor  helpless  beings,"  and  "  unfortunate  little 
creatures,"  several  times  repeated ;  to  which  the  old 
gardener  replied  by  very  melancholy  shakes  of  the 
head. 

I  felt  so  interested,  that  I  could  not  help  calling  to 
the  gardener,  as  lie  was  retiring,  and  asking  what  un- 
fortunate family  it  was  that  had  suffered  so  severely  ? 
The  old  man  touched  his  hat,  and  gazed  at  me  for  an 
instant,  as  if  hardly  comprehending  my  question. 
"  Family ! "  replied  he  :  "  there  be  no  family  in  the 
case,  your  honour;  but  here  have  been  sad  misdiief 
done  in  the  rookery ! " 

I  had  noticed  the  day  before  that  the  high  and  gnsty 
winds  which  prevailed  had  occasioned  great  disquiet 
among  these  airy  house-holders;  their  nesis  being  all 
filled  with  young,  who  were  in  danger  of  being  tilled 
out  of  their  tree-rocked  cradles.  Indeed,  the  old 
birds  themselves  seemed  to  have  hard  work  to  main- 
tain a  foothold ;  some  kept  hovering  and  cawing  in 
the  air;  or  if  they  ventured  to  alight,  Ihey  had  to  hold 
fast,  flap  their  wings,  and  spread  their  tails,  and  thus 
remaui  see-sawing  on  the  topmost  twigs. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  an  awful  ca- 
lamity had  taken  place  in  this  most  sage  and  politic 
community.  There  was  a  great  tree,  the  tallest  in 
the  grove,  which  seemed  lo  have  been  the  kind  of 
court-end  of  the  metropolis,  and  crowded  with  the 
residences  of  those  whom  Master  Simon  considers  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  A  decayed  limb  of  this  tree  bad 
given  way  with  tlie  violence  of  the  storm,  and  bad 
come  down  with  all  its  air-casUes. 

One  should  be  well  aware  of  the  humours  of  tbe 
good  squire  and  his  household,  to  understand  the 
general  concern  expressed  at  this  disaster.  It  was 
quite  a  public  calamity  in  this  rural  empire,  and  all 
seemed  to  feel  for  the  poor  rooks  as  for  fdlow-dlizeos 
in  distress. 

Tlie  ground  had  been  strewed  with  the  callow 
young,  which  were  now  cherished  in  the  aprons  and 
bosomd  of  the  maid-servants,  and  the  little  ladies  of 
the  family.  I  was  pleased  with  this  touch  of  nature ; 
this  feminine  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  the  off- 
spring, and  the  maternal  anxiety  of  the  parent  birds. 

It  was  interesting,  too,  to  witness  the  general  agita- 
tion and  distress  that  seemed  to  prevail  througfaoat  tbe 
feathered  community;  (he  common  cause  that  was 
made  of  it;  and  the  incessant  hovering,  and  fluttering, 
and  lamenting,  that  took  place  in  tbe  whole  rookery. 
There  is  a  chord  of  sympathy  that  runs  through  the 
whole  feathered  race  as  to  any  misfortunes  of  the 
young;  and  tbe  cries  of  a  wounded  bird  in  the  breed- 
ing-season will  tlut>w  a  whole  grove  in  a  flutter  and 
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«a  alarm.  Indeed,  why  should  I  confine  it  to  the 
feathered  tribe?  Natare  seems  to  me  to  have  im- 
planted an  exquisite  sympathy  on  this  snbject,  which 
extends  through  all  tier  works.  It  is  an  invariable 
atlribote  of  the  female  heart,  to  melt  at  the  cry  of 
early  helplessness,  and  to  take  an  instinctive  interest 
in  the  distresses  of  the  parent  and  its  young.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  ladies  of  the  family  were  full  of 
pity  and  commiseratiua;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  that  Lady  Lillyo^ft  gave  the  general,  on  his  ob- 
serving that  the  young  birds  would  make  an  excellent 
carry,  or  an  especial  good  rook-pie. 


LOVERS'  TROUBLES. 


"  The  poor  aoul  sal  sigliing  by  a  srcamore  tree, 

Sing  all  a  Kreen  willow ; 
Her  band  on  ber  botom,  ber  bead  on  her  knee. 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow ; 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland." 

Old  Sons. 

The  foir  Julia  having  nbarly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  her  hawking  ^tiaster,  it  begins  to  be  thought 
high  time  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  wedding.  As 
every  domestic  event  in  a  venerable  and  aristocratic 
family  connexion  like  this  is  a  matter  of  moment,  the 
fixing  upon  this  important  day  has,  of  coarse,  given 
rise  to  much  conference  and  debate. 

Some  slight  difBcullies  and  demurs  have  lately 
tfvang  up,  originating  in  the  peculiar  humours  that 
are  prevalent  at  the  Hall.  Thus,  I  have  overheard  a 
very  solemn  consultation  between  Lady  LillycraFt, 
the  parson,  and  Master  Simon,  as  to  whether  the 
marriage  ought  not  to  be  pos^ned  until  the  coming 
month. 

With  all  the  charms  of  the  flowery  month  of  Hay, 
there  is,  I  find,  an  ancient  prejudice  against  it  as  a 
marrying  month.  An  old  proverb  says,  "  To  wed  in 
May  is  to  wed  poverty."  Now,  as  Lady  Lillycraft 
is  very  much  given  to  believe  in  lucky  and  uiUucky 
limes  and  seasons,  and  indeed  is  very  superstitions 
en  all  points  relating  to  the  tender  passion,  this  old 
proverb  seems  to  have  taken  great  liold  upon  her 
mind.  She  recollecis  two  or  three  instances  in  her 
own  knowledge  of  matches  that  took  place  in  this 
month,  and  proved  very  unfortunate.  Indeed,  an 
own  cousin  of  hers,  who  married  on  a  May-day,  lost 
her  bnsband  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  after  they  had 
lived  happily  together  for  twenty  years. 

The  parson  appeared  to  give  great  weight  to  her 
ladyship's  objections,  and  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  a  prejudice  of  the  kind,  not  merely  confined  to 
modem  times,  but  prevalent  likewise  among  the  an- 
cients. In  confirmation  of  this,  he  quoted  a  passage 
Aom  Ovid,  which  had  a  great  effect  on  Lady  Lilly- 
craft,  being  given  in  a  language  which  she  did  not 
Hodmtand.    Even  Master  Simon  was  staggered  by 


it;  for  he  listened  with  a  puzzled  air;  and  then, 
shaking  his  head,  sagaciously  observed,  that  Ovid  was 
certainly  a  very  wise  man. 

From  this  sage  conference  I  likewise  gathered  se- 
veral other  important  pieces  of  information  relative 
to  weddings;  such  as  that,  if  two  were  celebrated  in 
the  same  church,  on  the  same  day,  the  first  would 
be  happy,  the  second  unfortunate.  If,  on  going  to 
church,  the  bridal  party  should  meet  the  funeral  of  a 
female,  it  was  an  omen  that  the  bride  would  die  first; 
if  of  a  male,  the  bridegroom.  If  the  newly  married 
couple  were  to  dance  together  on  their  wedding-day, 
the  wife  would  thenceforth  rule  the  roast;  with  many 
other  curious  and  unquestionable  hcts  of  the  same 
nature,  all  which  made  me  ponder  more  than  ever 
upon  the  perils  which  surround  this  happy  state,  and 
the  thoughtless  ignorance  of  mortals  as  (0  the  awful 
risks  they  run  in  venturing  upon  it.  I  abstain,  how- 
ever, from  enlarging  upon  this  topic,  havuig  no  in- 
clination to  promote  the  increase  of  bachelors. 

Notwithstanding  the  due  weight  which  the  squire 
gives  to  traditional  saws  and  ancient  opinions,  yet  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  ne  makes  a  firm  stand  for  the 
credit  of  this  loving  month,  and  brings  to  his  aid  a 
whole  legion  of  poetical  authorities;  all  which,  I  pre- 
sume, have  been  conclusive  with  the  young  couple, 
as  I  understand  tJiey  are  perfectly  willing  10  many 
in  May,  and  abide  the  consequences.  In  a  few  days, 
therefore,  the  wedding  is  to  take  place,  and  the  Hall 
is  in  a  buzz  of  anticipation.  The  housekeeper  is 
bustling  about  from  morning  till  night,  with  a  look 
full  of  business  and  importance,  having  a  ihousaod 
arrangements  to  make,  the  squire  intending  to  keep 
open  house  on  the  occasion;  and  as  to  the  house- 
maids, you  cannot  look  one  of  them  in  the  feee,  but 
the  rogue  begins  to  colour  up  and  simper. 

While,  however,  this  leading  love-af^r  is  going 
on  with  a  tranquillity  quite  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  romance,  I  cannot  say  that  the  underplots  are 
equally  propitious.  The  "  opening  bud  of  love  "  be- 
tween the  general  and  Lady  Lillycraft  seems  to  have 
experienced  some  blight  in  the  course  of  this  genial 
season.  I  do  not  think  the  general  has  ever  been 
able  to  retrieve  the  ground  he  lost,  wlien  he  fell 
asleep  during  the  captain's  story.  Indeed ,  Master  Si- 
mon thinks  his  case  is  completely  desperate,  her 
ladyship  having  determined  that  he  is  quite  destitute 
of  sentiment. 

The  season  has  been  equally  unpropitious  to  the 
love-lorn  Phoebe  Wilkins.  I  fear  the  reader  will  be 
impatient  at  having  this  humble  amour  so  often  al- 
luded to;  but  I  confess  I  am  apt  to  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  love-troubles  of  simple  girls  of  this  class. 
Few  people  have  an  idea  of  the  worid  of  care  and 
perplexity  that  these  poor  damsels  have  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  heart. 

We  talk  and  write  about  the  tender  passion;  we 
give  it  all  the  colourings  of  seotiment  and  romance, 
and  lay  the  scene  of  its  influence  in  liigh  life;  but, 
after  all,  I  doubt  whether  its  sway  is  not  more  abso- 
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lute  among  females  of  a  humbler  sphere.  How  often, 
coHld  we  bnt  look  into  the  heart,  should  we  find  the 
sentiment  throbbing  in  all  its  violence,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  poor  lady's-maid,  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
brilliant  beauty  she  is  decking  out  for  conquest; 
whose  brain  is  probaUy  bewildered  with  beaux,  ball- 
rooms, and  wax-light  chandeliers ! 

With  these  humble  beings  love  is  an  honest,  en- 
grossing concern.  They  have  no  ideas  of  settlements, 
establishments,  equipages,  and  pin-money.  The 
heart— the  heart  is  all-in-all  with  them,  poor  things! 
There  is  seldom  one  of  them  but  has  her  love-cares, 
and  Ipve-secrels ;  her  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
equal  to  those  of  any  heroine  of  romance,  and  ten 
times  as  sincere.  And  then,  too,  there  is  her  secret 
hoard  of  love-documents;— the  broken  sixpence,  the 
gilded  brooch,  the  lock  of  hair,  the  unintelligible  love- 
scrawl,  all  treasured  up  in  her  box  of  Sunday  finery, 
for  private  contemplation. 

How  many  crosses  and  trials  is  she  exposed  to  from 
soqie  lynx-eyed  dame,  or  staid  old  vestal  of  a  mis- 
tress, who  keeps  a  dragon  watch  over  her  virtae, 
and  scouts  Uie  lover  from  the* door!  Bnt  then,  how 
sweet  are  the  little  love  scenes,  snatched  at  distant 
intervals  of  holiday,  and  fondly  dwelt  on  through 
many  a  long  day  of  household  labour  and  confine- 
ment !  If  ill  the  counli7 — it  is  tlte  dance  at  the  fur 
or  wake,  the  interview  in  the  churchyard  after  ser- 
vice, or  the  evening  stroll  in  the  green  lane.  If  in 
town,  it  b  perhaps  merely  a  stolen  moment  of  deli- 
cious talk  between  the  bars  of  the  area,  fearftil  every 
instant  of  being  seen; — and  then,  how  lightly  will 
the  simple  creature  carol  all  day  afterwards  at  her 
labour! 

Poor  baggage !  after  all  her  crosses  and  difficalties, 
when  she  marries,  what  is  it  but  to  exchange  a  life  of 
comparative  ease  and  comfoi-t,  for  one  of  toil  and  un- 
certainty !  Perhaps,  too,  the  lover,  for  whom  in  the 
fondness  of  her  nature  she  has  committed  herself  to 
fortune's  freaks,  turns  out  a  wortldess  churl,  the  dis- 
solute, hard-iiearted  husband  of  low  life,  who,  taking 
to  the  alehouse,  leaves  her  to  a  cheerless  home,  to 
labour,  penury,  and  childbearing. 

When  I  see  poor  Pha;be  going  about  with  droop- 
ing eye,  and  her  head  hanging  "  all  o'  one  side,"  I 
cannot  help  calling  to  mind  the  pathetic  little  pictoie 
drawn  by  Desdemoua  : — 

"My  mother  had  a  maid,  called  Barbara; 
She  waa  In  lore ;  and  he  she  loved  proved  mad, 
Aud  did  fonalie  her :  she  had  a  aoof;  of  willow. 
An  old  thing  'twin ;  but  it  exprea'd  her  fortane. 
And  she  died  singing  it." 

I  hope,  however,  that  a  better  lot  is  in  reserve  for 
Phoebe  Wilkins,  and  that  she  may  yet  "rule  the 
roost "  in  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Tibbets !  She  is 
not  fit  to  battle  with  liard  he«ts  or  hard  times. 
She  was,  I  am  told,  the  pet  of  her  poor  mother,  who 
was  proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  child,  and  brought  her 
up  more  tenderly  than  a  village  girl  ought  to  be ;  and, 
ever  since  she  has  been  left  an  orphan,  the  good  lacKes 


at  the  Hall  have  completed  the  softoiingand  ^Miling 
of  her. 

I  have  recently  observed  her  holding  long  confer- 
ences in  Ilie  churchyard,  and  up  and  down  one  of 
tlie  lanes  near  the  village,  with  Slingsby  the  school- 
master. I  at  first  thought  the  pedagogue  might  be 
touched  will)  the  tender  malady  so  prevalent  in  these 
parts  of  late;  but  I  did  hun  injustice.  Honest  Slinga- 
by,  it  seems,  was  a  friend  and  crony  of  her  late  father, 
the  [Mirish  clerk,  and  is  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Til^ets  family :  prompted,  tlterefore,  by  his  good- 
will towards  all  parties,  and  secretly  instigated,  per- 
haps, by  the  managing  dame  Tibbets,  he  has  under- 
taken to  talk  with  Phoebe  upon  the  subject.  He  gives 
her,  however,  but  little  encouragement.  Slingsby 
has  a  formidable  opinion  of  the  aristocratical  feeling 
of  old  Ready-Money,  and  thinks,  if  Phoebe  were  even 
to  make  the  matter  up  with  the  son,  she  would  find 
the  father  toully  hostile  to  the  match.  The  poor  dan>- 
sel,  therefore,  is  reduced  almost  to  despair;  and 
Slmgsby,  who  is  too  good-natured  not  to  sympathize 
in  her  distress,  has  advised  her  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  young  Jack,  and  has  proposed  as  a  substitute  his 
learned  coadjutor,  the  prodigal  son.  He  has  even, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  offered  to  give  up  the 
school-house  to  them;  though  it  would  leave  him 
once  more  adrift  in  the  wide  world. 


THE  HISTORIAN. 


Bermioiu.  Pray  too  sit  by  us. 

And  tell  °s  a  tale. 

MamUiua.  Merry  or  sad  shall 't  be  ? 

BemUome.   As  nerry  ai  yon  wU. 

MamUitu.  A  sad  tale  '•  best  kr  winWr. 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  gobUns. 

HermUme.  Let 's  have  that,  sir. 

Wiima's  Taw. 

Aa  this  is  a  story-telling  age,  I  have  been  teta^iei 
occasionally  to  give  tlie  reader  one  of  the  many  tales 
that  are  s^red  up  with  supper  at  the  Hall.  I  might, 
indeed,  have  furnished  a  series  almost  equal  in  nan- 
ber  to  tlie  Arabian  IVights ;  but  some  were  rather  hack- 
neyed and  tedious ;  others  I  did  not  feel  warranted  id 
betraying  into  print ;  and  many  more  were  of  the  old 
general's  relating,  and  turned  principally  upon  tiger- 
hunting,  elephant-riding,  and  Seringapetam,  enliven- 
ed by  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the 
excellent  jokes  of  Major  Pendergast. 

I  had  all  along  maintained  a  quiet  post  at  a  oomcr 
of  the  table,  where  I  bad  been  aUe  to  indulge  my 
bomour  undisturbed;  listening  attentirely  when  the 
story  was  very  good,  and  dozing  a  little  when  it  was 
rather  dull,  whidi  I  consider  the  perfection  cf  aadi- 
torsbip. 

I  was  roosed  the  other  evening  from  a  slight  trance 
into  which  I  had  fallen  during  one  of  the  generaP» 
histories,  by  a  sadden  call  from  the  squure  to  fwrnisli 
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sMiw  entertainment  of  the  kind  in  my  tarn.  Having 
been  so  profound  a  listener  to  others,  I  could  not  in 
conscience  refuse ;  trat  neither  my  memory  nor  inven- 
tion being  ready  to  answer  so  unexpected  a  demand, 
I  begged  leave  to  read  a  mannscript  tale  from  the  pen 
of  my  feUow-countryman,  the  late  Mr  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  the  historian  of  New-York.  As  this 
ancient  chronicler  may  not  be  belter  known  to  my 
readers  than  he  was  to  the  company  at  t}ie  Hall,  a 
word  or  two  concerning  him  may  not  be  amiss,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  his  manuscript. 

Diedrich  Knickerbocker  was  a  native  of  New-Tork, 
a  descendant  from  one  of  the  ancient  Dntch  families 
which  originally  settled  in  that  province,  and  remain- 
ed there  alter  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Eng^ 
lish  in  VIM,  The  descendants  of  these  Dutch  fiimi- 
iies  stfll  remain  in  villages  and  neighbourhoods  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  retaining,  with  singular 
obstinacy,  the  dresses;  manners,  and  even  language 
of  their  ancestors,  and  forming  a  very  distinct  and 
curious  feature  in  the  motley  population  of  the  state. 
In  a  hamlet  whose  spire  may  be  seen  from  New-York, 
rising  above  the  brow  of  a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Hudson,  many  of  the  old  folks,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  speak  English  with  an  accent,  and  the  Do- 
minie preaches  in  Dntch ;  and  so  completely  k  the 
hereditary  love  of  quiet  and  silence  maintained,  that 
in  one  of  these  drowsy  little  villages,  in  the  middle  of 
a  warm  summer's  day,  the  buzzing  of  a  stout  blue- 
bottle fly  will  resound  from  one  end  of  the  plaoe  to  the 
other. 

With  the  laudable  hereditary  feeling  thus  kept  op 
among  these  worthy  people,  did  Mr  Knickerbockv 
undertake  to  write  a  history  of  his  native  city,  com- 
prizing  the  reign  of  its  three  Dutch  governors  during 
(be  time  that  it  was  yet  under  the  domination  of 
the  Hogenmogens  of  Holland.  In  the  execution  of 
this  design  the  little  Dutchman  has  displayed  great 
historical  research,  and  a  wonderful  consciousness  of 
the  dignity  of  Itis  subject.  His  work,  however,  has 
been  so  little  understood,  as  to  be  pronounced  a  mere 
work  of  humour,  satirizing  the  follies  of  the  times, 
both  in  poKtics  and  morals,  and  giving  whimsical 
views  of  human  nature. 

Be  this  as  it  may :— among  the  papers  left  behind 
him  were  several  tales  of  a  lighter  nature,  apparently 
thrown  together  from  materials  which  be  liad  gather- 
ed during  his  profound  researches  for  his  history,  and 
which  he  seems  to  have  cast  by  with  neglect,  as  un- 
worthy of  publication.  Some  of  these  have  fallen 
into  my  hands  by  an  accident  which  it  is  needless  at 
present  to  moilion ;  and  one  of  these  very  stories, 
with  its  prelude  in  the  words  of  Mr  Knickerbocker,  I 
undertook  to  read,  by  way  of  acquitting  myself  of  the 
debt  which  I  owed  to  the  other  story-tellers  at  the 
Han.  I  subjoin  it  for  such  of  my  readers  as  are  fond 
oratories '. 

•  I  4id  Uat  the  talo  of  Hip  Jm  Winkle,  glren  in  the  Sketch 
Boek.  ba«  liaea  ditcovered  by  diven  writers  in  magazine*,  to  have 
keen  foonded  on  a  little  Gemua  tradUion,  and  the  matter  hat 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 


nOM  TBI  MSS.  OP  TBI  LiTB  DIEDIICH  UIICUBBOCUSa. 

Formerly  almoet  every  plaiy  had  a  house  of  thia  kind.  If  a 
home  was  aeated  on  some  melancholy  place ,  or  built  in  aooie  oU 
romantic  manner,  or  If  any  partictilar  accident  had  happened  in 
it.  inch  as  mnrder ,  sudden  death ,  or  (he  like,  to  be  sure  that 
house  had  a  mark  set  on  it,  and  wu  afterwards  esteemed  the  ba- 
bitaUon  o{  a  ghost.  Bouaas's  ANTiQurriES. 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Manhattoes  there  stood,  not  very  many  years  since, 
an  old  mansion,  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  went  by 
tlie  name  of  the  Haunted  House.  It  was  one  of  the 
very  few  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  early 
Dutch  settlers,  and  must  have  been  a  house  of  some 
consequence  at  the  time  when  it  was  built.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the  gable  ends  of 
which  were  shaped  like  stairs.  It  was  built  partly  of 
wood,  and  partly  of  small  Dutch  bricks,  such  as  the 
worthy  colonists  brought  with  them  from  Holland, 
before  they  discovered  that  bricks  could  he  manufac- 
tured elsewhere.  The  house  stood  remote  from  the 
road,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  field,  with  an  avenue  of 
old  locust-trees  ■  leading  up  to  it,  several  of  which  had 
been  shivered  by  lightning,  and  two  or  three  blown 
down.  A  few  apple-trees  grew  straggling  about  thp 
field;  there  were  traces  also  of  what  had  been  a 
kitchen-garden;  but  the  fences  were  broken  down, 
the  vegetables  had  disappeared,  or  had  grown  wild 
and  turned  to  little  better  than  weeds,  with  here  and 
tliere  a  ragged  rose-bush,  or  a  ull  sunflower  shooting 
np  from  among  brambles,  and  hanging  its  head  sor- 
rowfully, as  if  contemplating  the  surrounding  desola- 
tion. Part  of  the  roof  of  Ihe  old  house  had  fallen  in, 
the  windows  were  shattered,  the  pannels  of  tlie  doors 
broken,  and  mended  with  rough  boards,  and  there 
were  two  rusty  weathercocks  at  the  ends  of  the  house, 
which  made  a  great  jingling  and  whistling  as  they 
whirled  about,  but  always  pointed  wrong.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  place  was  forlorn  and  desdate 
at  the  best  of  times;  but,  in  unruly  weather,  the  howl' 
ing  of  the  wind  about  the  crazy  old  mansion,  the 
screeching  of  the  weathercocks,  the  slamming  and 
banging  ofa  few  loose  window-shutters,  had  altogether 
so  wild  and  dreary  an  effect,  that  the  neighbourhood 
stood  perfectly  in  awe  of  the  place,  and  pronounced 

been  revealed  to  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  font  iniitance  ofplai^a- 
rism  marveltously  brought  to  light.  In  a  nole  which  follows  that 
tale  I  had  alloded  to  the  supentiUon  on  which  it  was  Ibnnded.  and 
I  thought  a  mere  allusion  was  sufBcient,  as  Ihe  tradition  was  so 
notorious  as  to  be  inserted  in  almost  every  collection  of  German 
legends.  Ihad  seen  it  mj-self  in  three.  I  could  hardly  have  hop- 
ed, therefore.  In  the  present  age,  when  every  source  of  ghost  and 
goUin  story  is  ransacked,  that  the  (Ifigin  of  the  tale  would  escape 
discovery.  In  fact,  I  had  considered  popular  Iraditions  of  the 
Und  as  bir  foundations  for  authors  of  fiction  to  buikl  upon,  and 
had  made  use  of  Ihe  one  in  question  accordingly.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed 10  contest  the  matter,  however,  and  indeed  consider  myself 
so  compleUly  overpaid  by  Oie  public  for  my  trivial  perfornUDces. 
that  I  am  content  to  submit  to  any  dedoctioa  which,  in  tbeir 
afler-ihoughts,  they  may  Uiink  proper  lo  nuke. 
•  Acacias. 
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it  the  rendezvous  of  hobgoblins.  I  recollect  the  old 
building  well;  for  I  remember  how  many  times, 
when  an  idle,  unlucky  urchin,  I  have  prowled  round 
its  precincts,  with  some  of  my  graceless  companions, 
onboliday  afternoons,  whenoutona  freebootingcruise 
among  the  orchai-ds.  There  was  a  tree  standing  near 
the  house  that  bore  the  most  beautiful  and  templing 
fruit;  but  then  it  was  on  enchanted  ground,  for  (he 
place  was  so  charmed  by  frightful  stories  that  we 
dreaded  to  approach  it.  Sometimes  we  would  ven- 
ture in  a  body,  and  get  near  the  Hesperian  tree,* 
keeping  an  eye  upon  the  old  mansion,  and  darling 
fearful  glances  into  Its  shattered  windows;  when, 
just  as  we  were  about  to  seize  upon  our  prize,  an  ex- 
clamation from  some  one  of  the  gang,  or  an  accident- 
al noise,  would  throw  us  all  into  a  panic,  and  we 
would  scamper  headlong  from  the  place,  nor  stop  un- 
til we  had  got  quite  into  the  road.  Then  there  were 
sure  to  be  a  host  of  fearful  anecdotes  told  of  strange 
cries  and  groans,  or  of  some  hideous  face  suddenly 
seen  staring  out  of  one  of  the  windows.  By  degrees 
we  ceased  to  venture  inlo  these  lonely  grounds,  but 
would  stand  at  a  distance  and  throw  stones  at  the 
building;  and  there  was  something  fearfully  pleasing 
in  the  sound  as  they  rattled  along  the  roof,  or  some- 
Umesstruck  somejingling  fragments  of  glassoutof  the 
windows. 

The  origin  of  this  house  was  lost  in  the  obscurity 
that  covers  the  early  period  of  the  province,  while  un- 
der the  government  of  their  high  mightinesses  the 
states-general.  Some  reported  it  to  have  been  a 
country-residence  of  Wilbelmus  Kieft,  commonly 
called  the  Testy,  one  of  the  Dutch  governors  of  New 
Amsterdam ;  others  said  that  it  had  been  built  by  a 
naval  commander  who  served  under  Van  Tromp,  and 
who,  on  being  disappointed  of  preferment,  retired 
from  the  service  in  disgust,  became  a  philosopher 
through  sheer  spite,  and  brought  over  all  his  wealth 
to  the  province,  tliat  be  might  live  according  to  his 
homour,  and  despise  Uie  world.  The  reason  of  its 
having  fallen  to  decay  was  likewise  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute; some  said  that  it  was  in  chancery,  and  had  al- 
ready cost  more  than  its  worth  in  legal  expenses;  but 
the  most  current,  and,  of  course,  the  most  probable 
account,  was  tlial  it  was  haunted,  and  that  nobody 
could  live  quietly  m  it.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  very 
UtUe  doubt  that  this  last  was  the  case,  there  were  so 
many  corroborating  stories  to  prove  it, — not  an  old 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood  but  could  furnish  at 
least  a  score.  There  was  a  grey-headed  curmudgeon 
of  a  negro  that  lived  hard  by,  who  luid  a  whole  bud- 
get of  them  to  tell,  many  of  which  had  happened  to 
himself.  I  recollect  many  a  time  stopping  with  my 
schoolmates,  and  getting  him  to  relate  some.  The 
old  crone  lived  in  a  hovel,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  patch 
of  potatoes  and  Indian  com,  which  his  master  had 
given  him  on  setting  him  free.  He  would  come  to 
us,  with  Ills  boe  in  his  hand,  and  as  we  sat  perched, 
like  a  row  of  swallows,  on  the  rail  of  the  fence,  in  the 
pneUow  twilight  of  a  summer  evening,  he  would  tell 


us  such  fearful  stories,  accompanied  by  such  awful 
rollings  of  his  while  eyes,  that  we  were  almost  afraid 
of  our  own  footsteps  as  we  returned  home  afterwards 
in  Uie  dark. 

Poor  old  Pompey !  many  years  are  past  since  he 
died,  and  went  to  keep  company  wilh  Uie  ghosts  he 
was  so  fond  of  talking  about.  He  was  buried  in  a 
corner  of  his  own  lillle  potatoe-patch ;  the  plough  soon 
passed  over  his  grave,  and  levelled  it  with  the  rest  of 
ihe  field,  and  nobody  thought  any  more  of  the  grey- 
headed negro.  By  singular  chance  I  was  strolling  in 
that  neigliliourhood  several  years  afterwards,  when  I 
bad  grown  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  I  found  a  knot 
of  gossips  speculating  on  a  skull  which  had  just  been 
turned  up  by  a  ploughshare.  They  of  course  determin- 
ed it  to  be  the  remains  of  some  one  that  had  been 
mnrdered,  and  they  had  raked  up  with  it  some  of  the 
traditionary  tales  of  the  Haunted  House.  I  knew  it 
at  once  to  be  the  relic  of  poor  Pompey,  but  I  held  my 
tongue;  for  I  am  too  considerate  of  olher  people's  en- 
joyment ever  to  mar  a  story  of  a  ghost  or  a  murder. 
I  took  care,  however,  to  see  the  bones  of  my  old 
friend  once  more  buried  in  a  place  where  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  As  I  sat  on  tlie  turf  and 
watched  the  interment,  I  fell  into  a  long  conversation 
with  an  old  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  John 
Josse  Yandermoere,  a  pleasant  gossiping  man,  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  in  hearing  and  telling  the  news 
of  the  province.  He  recollected  old  Pompey,  and 
his  stories  about  the  Haunted  House ;  but  he  assured 
me  he  could  give  me  one  still  more  strange  than  any 
that  Pompey  had  related ;  and  on  my  expressing  a 
g(eat  curiosity  to  hear  it,  he  sat  down  beside  me  on 
the  turf,  and  told  the  following  tale.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  it  as  neariy  as  possible  in  his  words; 
but  it  is  now  many  years  since,  and  I  am  grown  old, 
and  my  memoi7  is  not  over-good.  I  cannot  therefore 
vouch  for  the  language,  but  I  am  always  scmpnlons 
as  to  facts.  D.  K. 


DOLPH  HEYLIGER. 


' '  I  take  the  town  of  conccKt],  where  I  dwell, 

AU  Kilborn  be  my  witness,  if  I  were  not 

Begot  in  basbfubiess.  brought  up  in  ■hametM»dne« ; 

Let  'un  bring  a  dog  but  to  my  race  that  can 

Zay  I  have  beat  'un,  and  without  a  vault : 

Or  but  a  cat  will  swear  upon  a  book, 

I  have  as  much  as  zet  a  Tire  her  tail. 

And  I'll  glre  him  or  her  a  crown  ftw 'mends." 

Tiu  or  A  TUB. 

In  the  early  time  of  Ihe  province  of  New-Toit, 
while  it  groaned  imder  the  tyranny  of  the  Engliih 
governor,  Lord  Combury,  who  carried  bis  cruelties 
towards  the  Dutch  inhaUtants  so  far  as  to  allow  no 
Dominie,  or  schoolmaster,  to  officiate  in  their  lan- 
guage, without  his  special  licence ;  about  this  time, 
there  lived  in  the  jolly,  little  old  city  of  the  Man- 
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hattoes,  a  kind  motherly  dame,  Imown  by  the  name 
of  Dame  Heyliger.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Dutch 
Ma-captain,  who  died  suddenly  of  a  fever,  in  con- 
sequence of  working  too  hard,  and  eating  too  hearti- 
ly, at  the  time  when  all  the  inhabitants  turned  out 
in  a  panic,  to  fortify  the  place  against  the  invasion  of 
a  small  French  privateer.'  He  left  her  with  very 
little  money,  and  one  infant  son,  the  only  survivor 
of  several  children.  The  good  woman  had  need  of 
much  management  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
keep  op  a  decent  appearance.  However,  as  her 
hosband  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  the  public 
fiafety,  it  was  universally  agreed  that  "somethmg 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  widow; "  and  on  the  hopes 
of  this  "sometliing"  she  lived  tolerably  for  some 
years;  in  the  mean  lime  every  body  pitied  and  spoke 
well  of  her,  and  Uiat  helped  along. 

She  lived  in  a  small  house,  in  a  small  street,  called 
Garden-street,  very  probably  from  a  garden  which 
may  have  flourished  there  some  time  or  other.  As 
her  necessities  every  year  grew  greater,  and  the  talk 
of  the  public  about  doing  "  something  for  her"  grew 
less,  she  had  to  cast  about  for  some  mode  of  doing 
something  for  herself,  by  way  of  helping  out  her 
slender  means,  and  maintaining  her  independence, 
of  which  she  was  somewhat  tenadoos. 

Living  in  a  mercantile  town,  she  had  caught  some- 
thing of  the  spirit,  and  determined  to  venture  a  little 
in  the  great  lottery  of  commerce.  On  a  sudden, 
therefore,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  street,  there 
appeared  at  her  window  a  grand  array  of  ginger- 
bread kings  and  queens,  with  their  arms  stuck  a- 
fclmbo,  after  the  invariable  royal  manner.  There 
were  also  several  broken  tumblers,  some  filled  with 
sugar-plums,  some  with  marbles;  there  were,  more- 
over, cakes  of  various  kinds,  and  harley-sngar,  and 
Holland  dolls,  and  wooden  horses,  with  here  and 
there  gilt-covered  picture-books,  and  now  and  then 
*  ^ein  of  thread,  or  a  dangling  pound  of  candles. 
At  the  door  of  the  house  sat  the  good  old  dame's  cat, 
a  decent  demure-looking  personage,  that  seemed  to 
acan  every  body  that  passed,  to  criticize  their  dress, 
and  DOW  and  then  to  stretch  her  neck,  and  look  ont 
with  sadden  curiosity,  to  see  what  was  going  on  at 
the  other  end  of  the  street;  bat  if  by  chance  any  idle 
vagabond  dog  came  by,  and  offered  to  be  uncivil — 
iMBty-toity ! — how  she  would  bristle  up,  and  growl, 
and  spit,  and  strike  out  her  paws!  she  was  as  in- 
dignant as  ever  was  an  ancient  and  ugly  spmster  on 
the  approach  of  some  graceless  profligate. 

Bat  though  the  good  woman  had  to  come  down 
to  those  humble  means  of  subsistence,  yet  she  still 
kept  np  a  feeling  of  family  pride,  having  descended 
firom  the  Yanderspiegels,  of  Amsterdam;  and  she 
bad  the  family  arms  painted  and  framed,  and  hung 
over  her  mantel-piece.  She  was,  in  truth,  much  re- 
spected by  all  the  poorer  people  of  the  place;  her 
houae  was  quite  a  resort  of  the  old  wives  of  the 
oej^hbonrhood;  they  would  drop  in  there  of  a  jvinter's 
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afternoon,  as  she  sat  knitting  on  one  side  of  her  fire- 
place, her  cat  purring  on  the  other,  and  the  tea-kettle 
singing  before  it;  and  they  would  gossip  with  her 
until  late  in  the  evening.  There  was  always  an 
arm-chair  for  Peter  de  Groodt,  sometimes  called  Long 
Peter,  and  sometimes  Peter  Longings,  the  clerk  and 
sexton  of  the  little  Lutheran  church,  who  was  her 
great  crony,  and  indeed  the  oracle  of  her  fire-side. 
Nay,  the  Dominie  himself  did  not  disdain,  now  and 
then,  to  step  in,  converse  about  the  state  of  her  mind, 
and  take  a  glass  of  her  special  good  cherry-brandy. 
Indeed,  he  never  failed  to  call  on  new  year's  day, 
and  wish  her  a  happy  new  year;  and  the  good 
dame,  who  was  a  little  vain  on  some  points,  always 
piqued  herself  on  giving  him  as  targe  a  cake  as  any 
one  in  town. 

I  have  said  that  she  had  one  son.  He  was  the 
child  of  her  old  age;  bat  could  hardly  be  called  the 
comfort,  for,  of  all  unlucky  urchins,  Dolph  Heyliger 
was  the  most  mischievous.  Not  that  the  whipster 
was  really  vicious ;  he  was  only  full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  had  that  daring,  gamesome  spirit,  which  is  ex- 
tolled in  a  rich  man's  child,  but  execrated  in  a  poor 
man's.  He  was  continually  getting  into  scrapes :  his 
mother  was  incessantly  harassed  with  complaints  of 
some  waggish  pranks  which  he  had  played  off  :  bills 
were  sent  in  for  windows  that  he  had  broken;  in  a 
word,  he  had  not  reached  his  fourteenth  year  before 
he  was  pronounced  by  all  the  neighbourhood,  to  be 
a  "  wicked  dog,  the  wickedest  dog  in  the  street ! " 
Nay,  one  old  gentleman,  in  a  claret-coloured  coat, 
with  a  thin  red  face,  and  ferret  eyes,  went  so  far  as 
to  assure  Dame  Heyliger,  that  her  son  would,  one 
day  or  other,  come  to  the  gallows ! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poor  old  soul 
loved  her  boy.  It  seemed  as  though  she  loved  him 
the  better  the  worse  he  behaved ;  and  that  he  grew 
more  in  her  fevour,  the  more  he  grew  out  of  favour 
with  the  world.  Mothers  are  foolish,  fond-hearted_ 
beings;  there's  no  reasoning  them  out  of  their  dotage;* 
and,  indeed,  this  poor  woman's  child  was  all  that 
was  left  to  love  her  in  this  world ; — so  we  must  not 
think  it  Itard  that  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  good 
friends,  who  sought  to  prove  to  her  that  Dolph  would 
come  to  a  halter. 

To  do  the  varlel  justice,  too,  he  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  his  parent.  He  would  not  willingly  have 
given  her  pain  on  any  account;  and  when  he  had 
been  doing  wrong,  it  was  but  for  him  to  catch  his 
poor  mother's  eye  fixed  wistfully  and  sorrowfully 
upon  him,  to  fill  his  heart  with  hiltemess  and  con- 
trition. But  he  was  a  heedless  youngster,  and  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  him,  resist  any  new  temptation  to 
fun  and  mischief.  Though  quick  at  his  learning, 
whenever  ^e  could  be  brought  to  apply  himself,  yet 
he  was  always  prone  to  be  led  away  by  idle  company, 
and  would  play  truant  to  hunt  after  birds'  nests,  to 
rob  orchards,  or  to  swim  in  the  Hudson. 

In  this  way  he^ew  up,  a  ull,  lubberly  boy ;  and 
his. mother  begati  to  be  greatly  perplexed  what  to  do 
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with  him,  or  how  to  pat  him  in  a  way  to  do  for  him- 
self; for  he  had  acquired  sach  an  onlncky  repuUtion, 
that  no  one  seemed  willing  to  employ  hiou 

Many  were  the  consultations  that  she  held  with 
Peter  de  Groodt,  the  clerk  and  sexton,  who  was  her 
prime  counsellor.'  Peter  was  as  much  perplexed  as 
herself,  for  he  had  no  great  opinion  of  Ae  I)oy,  and 
thought  he  would  never  come  to  good.  He  at  one 
time  advised  her  to  send  him  to  sea ;  a  piece  of  advice 
only  given  in  the  most  desperate  cases ;  'but  Dame 
Heyliger  would  not  listen  to  such  an  idea;  she  could 
not  thuik  of  letting  Dolph  go  out  of  her  sight.  She 
was  sitting  one  day  knitting  by  her  fire-side,  in  great 
perplexity,  when  the  sexton  entered  with  an  air  of 
unusual  vivadty  and  briskness.  He  had  jost  come 
from  a  funeral.  It  had  been  that  of  a  boy  of  Ddph's 
years,  who  had  been  apprentice  to  a  famous  German 
doctor,  and  bad  died  of  a  consumption.  It  is  true, 
there  liad  been  a  whisper  that  the  deceased  had  been 
brought  to  his  end  by  being  made  the  sol^ect  of  the 
doctor's  experiments,  on  which  he  was  apt  to  try  the 
effects  of  a  new  compound,  or  a  quieting-draught. 
This,  however,  it  is  likely,  was  a  mere  scandal ;  at 
any  rate,  Peter  de  Groodt  did  not  think  it  worth  men- 
tioning; though,  had  we  time  to  philosophize,  it  would 
be  a  curious  matter  for  speculation,  why  a  doctor's 
family  is  apt  to  be  so  lean  and  cadaverous,  and  a  but- 
cher's so  jolly  and  mbicund. 

Peter  deGroodt,  as  I  said  before,  entered  thehonse 
of  Dame  Heyliger  with  unusual  alacrity.  He  was 
full  of  a  bright  idea  tliat  had  popped  into  his  head  at 
the  funeral,  and  over  which  he  had  chuckled  as  he 
shovelled  the  earth  into  the  grave  of  the  doctor's  dis- 
ciple. It  had  occurred  to  him,  that,  as  the  situation  of 
the  deceased  was  vacant  at  the  doctor's,  it  would  be 
the  very  place  for  Dolph.  The  boy  had  parts,  and 
could  pound  a  pestle,  and  run  an  errand  with  any 
boy  in  the  town,  and  what  more  was  wanted  in  a 
student? 

The  suggestion  of  the  sage  Peter  was  a  vision  of 
gtory  to  the  mother.  She  already  saw  Dolph,  in  her 
mind's  eye,  with  a  cane  at  his  nose,  a  knocker  at  his 
door,  and  an  M.  D.  at  the  end  of  his  name— one  of 
the  established  dignitaries  of  the  town. 

The  matter,  once  undertaken,  was  socn  effected : 
the  sexton  had  some  influence  with  the  doctor,  they 
having  liad  much  dealing  together  in  the  way  of  their 
separate  professions;  and  the  very  next  morning  he 
called  and  conducted  the  urchin,  clad  in  bte  Sunday 
clothes,  to  undergo  the  inspection  of  Dr  Karl  Lodovidc 
Knipperhausen. 

They  found  the  doctor  sealed  in  an  elbow-chair,  in 
one  comer  of  his  study,  or  laboratory,  with  a  large 
volume,  in  German  print,  before  him.  He  was  a 
short  fat  man,  with  a  dark  square  face,  renderedmore 
dark  by  a  black  velvet  cap.  He  had  a  little  knobbed 
nose,  not  unlike  the  ace  of  spades,  with  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles gleaming  on  each  side  ofhisdnsky  countenance, 
like  a  couple  of  bow  windows.      * 

Dolph  felt  struck  with  awe  on  entering  i;iiq  the 


presence  of  this  learned  man;  and  gazed  about  him 
with  boyish  wonder  at  the  furniture  of  this  chamber 
of  knowledge,  which  appeared  to  hun  almost  as  the 
den  of  a  magician.  In  the  centre  stood  a  daw-footed 
table,  with  pestle  and  mortar,  phials  and  gallipots, 
and  a  pair  of  small  burnished  scales.  At  one  end 
was  a  heavy  dotlies-press,  turned  into  a  receptade 
for  drugs  and  compounds;  against  which  hang  the 
doctor's  hat  and  cloak,  and  gold-headed  cane,  and  on 
the  top  grinned  a  human  skull.  Along  the  mantel 
piece  were  glass  vessels,  in  which  were  snakes  and  li- 
zards, and  a  human  foetus  preserved  in  spirits.  A 
doset,  the  doors  of  which  were  taken  off,  contained 
three  whole  shelves  of  books,  and  some  too  of  mighty 
folio  dimensions ;  a  collection,  the  like  of  which  Dolpb 
bad  never  before  behdd.  As,  however,  the  library 
did  nut  take  up  the  whole  of  the  doset,  the  doctor's 
thrifty  housekeeper  had  occupied  the  rest  with  pots' 
of  pickles  and  preserves;  and  had  hung  about  the 
room,  among  awful  implements  of  the  healing  art, 
strings  of  red  pepper  and  corpulent  cucamhers,  care- 
fully preserved  for  seed. 

Peter  de  Groodt,  and  his  protigi,  were  recdved 
with  great  gravity  and  staleliness  by  the  doctor,  who 
was  a  very  wise,  dignified  little  man,  and  never  smil- 
ed. He  surveyed  Dolph  from  head  to  foot,  above, 
and  under,  and  through  his  spectacles,  and  the  poor 
lad's  heart  quailed  as  these  great  glasses  glared  on  him 
like  two  full  moons.  The  doctor  heard  all  that  Peter 
de  Groodt  had  to  say  in  favour  of  the  youthful  can- 
didate; and  then,  wetting  his  Ihamb  with  the  end  of 
bis  tongue,  he  began  deliberately  to  turn  over  page 
after  page  of  the  great  black  volume  before  him.  At 
length,  after  many  hums  and  haws,  and  strokingsof 
the  chin,  and  all  Uiat  hesitation  and  ddiberation  with 
which  a  wise  man  proceeds  to  do  what  he  intended 
to  do  from  the  very  first,  the  doctor  agreed  to  take 
the  lad  as  a  disdple ;  to  give  him  bed,  board,  and 
dothing,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  healing  art ;  in 
return  for  which  he  was  to  have  Ids  services  anlii  his 
twenty-first  year. 

Behold,  then,  oar  hero,  all  at  once  transfonned 
from  an  unlucky  urchin,  running  wild  about  the 
streets,  to  a  student  of  meidicine,  diligently  pounding 
a  pestle,  under  the  auspices  of  the  learned  Doctor 
Karl  Lodovick  Knipperhausen.  It  was  a  happy  tran- 
sition for  his  fond  old  mother.  She  was  deligfatfid 
with  the  idea  of  her  boy's  being  brought  up  worthy 
of  his  ancestors;  and  anticipated  the  day  when  he 
would  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head  with  the  lawyer, 
that  lived  in  the  ki^  house  opposite;  or,  perad ven- 
ture, with  the  Dominie  himself. 

Doctor  Knipperhausen  was  a  native  of  the  Palati- 
nate in  Germany ;  from  whence,  in  company  with 
many  ofhis countrymen,  he  bad  taken  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  religious  persecution.  He  was 
one  of  nearly  three  thousand  Palatines,  who  came 
over  from  England  in  i7i0,  under  the  protectioa  of 
Govenyn-  Hunter.  Where  the  doctor  had  studied, 
how  he  had  acquired  his  medical  knowledge,  and 
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where  be  bad  received  bis  diploma,  it  is  bard  at  pre- 
sent to  say,  for  nobody  kaevt  at  the  Ume ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  proroand  sicill  and  abstruse  iinowledge 
were  the  talk  and  wonder  of  the  common  people,  far 
and  dear. 

His  practice  was  totally  different  from  that  of  any 
other  physician  {consisting  in  mysterious  compounds, 
known  only  to  himself,  in  the  preparing  and  admi- 
nistering of  which,  it  was  said,  he  always  consulted 
the  stars.  So  high  an  opinion  was  entertained  of  his 
skill,  particularly  by  the  German  and  Dutch  inhabit- 
ants, that  they  always  resorted  to  him  in  desperate 
cases.  He  was  one  of  those  infiillible  doctors,  that 
are  always  effecting  sudden  and  surprising  cures, 
when  the  patient  has  been  given  up  by  all  the  regu- 
lar physicians;  unless,  as  is  shrewdly  observed,  the 
ease  has  been  left  too  long  before  it  was  put  intQ  Uieir 
bands.  The  doctor's  library  was  the  talk  and  marvel 
of  the  neighbourhood,  I  might  almost  say  oF  the  entire 
borgh.  The  good  people  looked  with  reverence  at 
a  man  that  bad  read  three  whole  Selves  fiill  of  books, 
and  some  of  them  too  as  large  as  a  fsunily  Bible. 
There  were  many  disputes  among  the  members  of 
the  little  Lutheran  church,  as  to  which-was  the  wisest 
man,  the  doctor  or  the  Dominie.  Some  of  his  admi- 
rers even  went  so  br  as  to  say,  that  he  knew  more 
thai  the  governor  himself— in  a  word,  it  was  thought 
that  there  was  no  end  to  his  knowledge. 

No  sooner  was  Ddph  received  into  the  doctor's  1^- 
mity,  than  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  lodging  of 
his  predecessor.  It  was  a  garret-room  of  a  steep- 
roofed  Dutch  house,  where  the  rain  paltered  on  the 
diingies,  and  the  lightning  gleamed,  and  the  wind 
fipd  through  the  crannies  in  stormy  weather;  and 
where  whole  troops  of  hungry  rats,  like  Don  Cossacks, 
galloped  about,  in  defiance  of  traps  and  ratsbane. 

He  was  soon  up  to  his  ears  in  medical  studies,  being 
employed,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  rolling  pills, 
ntering  tinctures,  or  pounding  the  pestle  and  mortar 
in  one  comer  of  the  laboratory;  while  the  doctor 
would  take  his  seat  in  another  corner,  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  or  expected  visitors,  and,  arrayed 
in  bis  morning-gown  and  velvet  cap,  would  pore  over 
the  contents  of  some  folio  volume.  It  is  true,  that  the 
regnlar  thumping  of  Dolph's  pestle,  or,  perhaps,  the 
drowsy  buzzing  of  the  summer  flies,  would  now  and 
Ihen  loll  the  little  man  into  a  slumber;  but  then  his 
spectades  were  always  wide  awake,  and  studiously 
regarding  the  book. 

There  was  another  personage  in  the  house,  how- 
ever, to  whom  Dolpb  was  obliged  to  pay  allegiance. 
Though  a  bachdor,  and  a  man  of  such  great  dignity 
ad  importance,  yet  the  doctor  was,  like  many  other 
wise  men,  subject  to  petticoat  govenunent.  He  was 
oampleteiy  umler  the  sway  of  his  housekeeper;  a 
spare,  busy,  fitting  housewife,  in  a  little,  round, 
«pilited  German  cap,  with  a  huge  bunch  of  keys  jin- 
gBng  at  the  girdle  of  an  exceedingly  long  waist.  Frau 
IM  (or  Frow  lisy  as  it  was  pronounced)  had  accom- 
ptaied  him  in  his  varioua  migrations  from  Germany 


to  England,  and  from  England  to  the  province;  ma- 
naging his  establishment  and  himself  too;  ruling  him, 
it  is  true,  with  a  gentle  hand,  but  carrying  a  high 
hand  with  all  tbe  world  beside.  How  she  bad  ac- 
quired such  ascendancy  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 
People,  it  is  true,  did  talk— but  have  not  people  been 
prone  to  talk  ever  since  the  world  began  ?  Who  can 
tell  how  women  generally  contrive  to  get  the  upper 
hand?  A  husband,  it  is  true,  may  now  and  then  be 
master  in  his  own  house;  but  who  ever  knew  a  ba- 
chelor that  was  not  managed  by  his  housekeeper? 

Indeed,  Frau  Ilsy's  power  was  not  confined  to  the 
doctor's  household.  She  was  one  of  those  prying 
gossips  tliat  know  every  one's  business  better  than 
they  do  themselves;  and  whose  all-seeing  eyes,  and 
all-tellmg  tongues,  are  terrors  throughout  a  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  transpired  in  the  world  of 
scandal  of  this  little  burgh,  but  it  was  known  to  Frau 
Usy.  She  had  her  crew  of  cronies,  that  were  per- 
petually hurrying  to  her  little  parionr  with  some  pre- 
cious bit  of  news;  nay,  she  would  sometimes  discuss  a 
vrbaie  volume  of  secret  history,  as  she  held  the  street- 
door  ajar,  and  gossiped  with  one  of  these  garrulous 
cronies  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  December  blast. 

Between  tbe  doctor  and  the  housekeeper  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  Dolph  had  a  busy  life  of  it. 
As  Fran  Usy  kept  the  keys,  and  literally  ruled  the 
roast,  it  was  starvation  to  offend  her,  thon^  he  found 
the  study  of  her  temper  more  perplexing  even  than 
that  of  medicine.  When  not  busy  in  tlie  laboratory, 
she  kept  bim  running  hither  and  thither  on  her  errands; 
and  on  Stmdays  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  her  to 
and  from  church,  and  carry  her  Bible.  Many  a  time 
has  the  poor  varlet  stood  shivering  and  Mowing  his 
fingers,  or  holcUng  hb  frost-bitten  nose,  in  the  church- 
yard, while  Usy  and  her  cronies  were  huddled  toge- 
ther, wagging  their  heads,  and  tearing  some  unlucky 
character  to  pieces. 

With  all  bis  advantages,  however,  Dolph  made 
very  slow  progress  m  his  art.  This  was  no  fault  of 
the  doctor's,  certainly,  for  he  took  unwearied  pains 
with  the  hid,  keeping  him  close  to  the  pestle  and 
mortar,  or  on  the  trot  about  town  with  phials  and 
pill-boxes;  and  if  he  ever  flawed  in  bis  industry, 
which  be  was  rather  apt  to  do,  the  doctor  wouki  fly 
into  a  passion,  and  ask  him  if  he  ever  expected  to  learn 
his  profession,  unless  he  applied  himself  closer  to  his 
study.  The  fbct  is,  he  still  retained  the  fondness  for 
sport  and  mischief  that  had  marked  his  childhood ;  the 
habit,  indeed,  had  strengthened  with  his  years,  and 
gainedforcefrombeingthwartedandoonstrained.  He 
daily  grew  more  and  more  untractable,  and  lost  favour 
in  the  eyes  both  of  tbe  doctor  and  the  housekeeper. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  doctor  went  on,  waxing 
wealthy  and  renowned.  He  was  famous  for  hb  skill 
in  managing  cases  not  laid  down  in  the  books.  He  had 
cored  several  old  women  and  young  girts  of  witchcraft; 
a  terrible  complaint,  nearly  as  prevalent  in  the  pro- 
vince in  those  days  as  hydrophobia  bat  present.    He 
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bad  even  restored  one  strapping  country-^rl  to  per- 
fect health,  who  bad  gone  so  far  as  to  vomit  crooked 
pins  and  needles;  which  is  considered  a  desperate 
stage  of  the  malady.  It  was  whispered,  also,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  art  of  preparing  love-powders ; 
and  many  applications  had  he  in  consequence  from 
love-sick  patients  of  both  sexes.  But  all  these  cases 
formed  (he  mysterious  part  of  his  practice,  in  which, 
according  to  the  cant  phrase,  "  secrecy  and  honour 
might  be  depended  on."  Dolph,  therefore,  was 
obliged  to  turn  out  of  the  study  whenever  such  con- 
sultations occurred,  though  it  is  said  he  learnt  more 
of  the  secrets  of  the  art  at  the  key-hole,  tlian  by  all  the 
rest  of  his  studies  put  together. 

As  the  doctor  increased  in  wealth,  he  began  to  ex- 
tend his  possessions,  and  to  look  forward,  like  other 
great  men,  to  the  time  when  he  should  retire  to  the 
repose  of  a  country-seat.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
purchased  a  fai-m,  or,  as  the  Dutch  settlers  called  it, 
a  bowerie,  a  few  miles  firom  town.  It  had  been  the 
residence  of  a  wealthy  family,  that  had  returned  some 
time  since  to  Holland.  A  large  mansion-house  stood 
in  the  centre  of  it,  very  much  out  of  repau:,  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  certain  reports,  had  receiv- 
ed the  appellation  of  the  Haunted  House.  Either 
from  these  reports,  or  from  its  actual  dreariness,  the 
doctor  bad  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  tenant;  and, 
that  the  place  might  not  fall  to  ruin  before  he  could 
reside  in  it  himself,  he  had  placed  a  country  boor, 
with  his  family,  in  one  wing,  with  the  privilege  of 
cultivating  the  farm  on  shares. 

The  doctor  now  felt  all  the  dignity  of  a  landholder 
rising  within  him.  He  bad  a  little  of  the  German 
pride  of  territory  in  Ills  composition,  and  almost 
looked  upon  himself  as  owner  of  a  principality.  He 
began  to  complain  of  the  fatigue  of  business;  and 
was  fond  of  riding  out  "to  look  at  his  estate."  His 
little  expeditions  to  his  lands  were  attended  with  a 
bustle  and  parade  that  created  a  sensation  through- 
out the  neighbourhood.  His  wall-eyed  horse  stood 
stamping,  and  whisking  off  the  flies,  for  a  full  hour 
before  the  house.  Then  the  doctor's  saddle-bags 
would  be  brought  out  and  adjusted;  then,  after  a 
little  while,  his  cloak  would  be  rolled  up  and  strapped 
to  the  saddle;  then  his  umbrella  would  be  buckled  to 
the  cloak;  while,  in  tlie  mean  time,  a  group  of  ra^ed 
boys,  that  observant  class  of  beings,  would  gather 
before  the  door.  At  length  the  doctor  would  issue 
forth,  in  a  pair  of  jack-boots  that  reached  above  his 
knees,  and  a  cocked  hat  flapped  down  in  front.  As 
he  was  a  short,  fat  man,  he  took  some  time  to  mount 
into  the  saddle;  and  when  there,  he  took  some  time 
to  have  the  saddle  and  stirrups  properly  adjusted, 
enjoying  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  urchin 
crowd.  Even  after  he  had  set  off,  he  would  pause 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  or  trot  back  two  or  three 
times  to  give  some  parting  orders;  which  were  an- 
swered by  the  housekeeper  from  the  door,  or  Dolph 
from  the  study,  or  the  black  cook  from  the  cellar, 
or  the  chambermaid  from  the  garret-window ;  and 


there  were  generally  some  last  words  bawled  after 
him,  just  as  he  was  taming  the  corner. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  would  be  aroused  by 
this  pomp  and  circumstance.  The  cobbler  would 
leave  his  last;  the  barber  wonld  tbmst  out  his  frizzled 
head,  with  a  comb  sticking  in  it;  a  knot  would  col- 
lect at  the  grocer's  door,  and  the  word  would  be 
buzzed  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  "  The 
doctor's  riding  out  to  his  country  seat ! " 

These  were  golden  moments  for  Dolph.  No  sooner 
was  the  doctor  out  of  sight,  than  pestle  and  mortar 
were  abandoned;  the  laboratory  was  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  the  student  was  off  on  some  mad-eap 
frolic. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  youngster,  as  he 
grew  up,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  fulfil  the  prediction 
of  the  old,  claret-coloured  gentleman.  He  was  the 
ringleader  of  all  holiday  sports,  and  midnight  gam- 
bols; ready  for  all  kinds  of  mischievous  pranks,  and 
harebrained  adventures. 

There  is  nothing  so  troublesome  as  a  hero  on  a 
small  scale,  or,  rather,  a  hero  in  a  small  town.  Dolph 
soon  became  the  abhorrence  of  all  drowsy,  house- 
keeping, old  citizens,  who  hated  noise,  and  had  no 
relish  for  waggery.  The  good  dames,  too,  consider- 
ed him  as  little  better  than  a  reprobate,  gathered  their 
daughters  under  their  wings  whenever  he  approach- 
ed, and  pointed  him  out  as  a  warning  to  their  sons. 
No  one  seemed  to  hold  him  in  much  r^ard,  except- 
ing tlie  wild  striplings  of  the  place,  who  were  capti- 
vated by  bis  open-hearted,  daring  manners,  and  the 
negroes,  who  always  look  upon  every  idle,  do-nothing 
youngster,  as  a  kind  of  gentleman.  Even  the  good 
Peter  de  Groodt,  who  bad  considered  himself  a  kind 
of  patron  of  the  lad,  began  to  despair  of  him;  and 
would  shake  his  head  dubiously,  as  he  listened  to  a 
long  complaint  from  the  housekeeper,  and  sipped  a 
glass  of  her  raspberry  brandy. 

Siill  his  mother  was  not  to  be  wearied  out  of  her 
affection  by  all  the  waywardness  of  her  boy;  nor  dis- 
heartened by  the  stories  of  his  misdeeds,  with  which 
her  good  friends  were  continually  regaling  her.  She 
had,  it  is  true,  very  little  of  the  pleasure  which  rich 
people  enjoy,  in  always  hearing  their  children  prais- 
ed; but  she  considered  all  tliis  ill-will  as  a  kind  of 
persecution  wliich  he  sufTered,  and  she  liked  him  the 
better  on  that  account.  She  saw  him  growing  up  a 
flne,  tall,  good-looking  youngster,  and  she  looked  at 
him  Willi  the  secret  pride  of  a  mother's  heart.  It 
was  her  great  desire  that  Dolph  should  appear  like  a 
gentleman,  and  all  the  money  she  could  save  went 
towards  helping  out  his  pocket  and  hLs  wardrobe. 
She  would  look  out  of  the  window  after  him,  as  he 
saUied  forth  in  his  best  array,  and  her  heart  would 
yearn  with  delight;  and  once,  when  Peter  de  Groodt, 
struck  with  the  youngster's  gallant  appearance  on  a 
bright  Sunday  morning,  observed,  "Well,  after  all, 
Dolph  does  grow  a  comely  fellow ! "  the  tear  of  pride 
started  into  the  mother's  eye  :  "Ah,  neighbour? 
neighbour!"  exclaimed  she,  "they  may  say  what 
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they  please;  poor  Dolpb  will  yet  hold  np  his  head 
with  the  best  of  them:" 

Dolph  Heyliger  had  now  nearly  attained  his  one- 
aod-twentieth  year,  and  the  term  ofliis  medical  studies 
was  Just  expiring;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he 
knew  little  more  of  (he  profession  than  wtien  he  first 
entered  the  doctor's  doors.  This,  howerer,  could 
not  be  from  any  want  of  quickness  of  parts,  f9r  he 
showed  amazing  aptness  in  mastering  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  lie  could  only  have  studied  at  in- 
tervals. He  was,  for  instance,  a  sure  marksman, 
and  won  all  the  geese  and  turkeys  at  Christmas-holi- 
days. He  was  a  bold  rider;  he  was  famous  for  leap- 
ing and  wrestling;  he  played  tolerably  on  (he  fiddle; 
could  swim  like  a  fish ;  and  was  the  best  band  in  the 
whole  place  at  fives  or  ninepins. 

All  these  accomplishments,  however,  procured  him 
no  bvour  in  the  eyes  of  the  doctor,  who  grew  more  and 
more  crabbed  and  intolerant  the  nearer  (be  term  of 
apprenticeship  approached.  Fran  Ilsy,  too,  was  for 
ever  finding  some  occasion  to  raise  a  windy  tempest 
about  his  ears;  and  seldom  encoimtered  him  about  the 
bouse,  without  a  clatter  of  the  tongue;  so  that  at 
length  the  jingling  of  her  keys,  as  she  approached, 
was  to  Dolph  like  the  ringing  of  the  prompter's  bell, 
that  gives  notice  of  a  theatrical  thunder-storm.  No- 
thing but  the  infinite  good  humour  of  the  heedless 
yoongster  enabled  him  to  bear  all  this  domestic  ty- 
ranny without  open  rebellion.  It  was  evident  that 
the  doctor  and  his  housekeeper  were  preparing  to 
beat  the  poor  youth  out  of  (he  nest,  the  moment  his 
lenn  should  have  expired;  a  short-hand  mode  which 
the  doctor  bad  of  providing  for  useless  disciples. 

Indeed  the  little  man  had  been  rendered  more  than 
nsoally  irritable  lately,  in  consequence  of  various  cares 
and  vexations  which  his  country  estate  had  brought 
upon  bim.  The  doctor  had  been  repeatedly  annoyed 
by  the  rumours  and  tales  which  prevailed  concerning 
the  old  mansion ;  and  found  it  difficult  to  prevail  even 
upon  the  countryman  and  his  bmily  to  remain  there 
roit-firee.  Every  time  he  rode  out  to  the  form  he 
was  teased  by  some  fresh  complaint  of  strange  noises 
and  (earful  sights,  witii  which  (lie  tenants  were  dls- 
totbed  at  night ;  and  the  doctor  would  come  home 
fretting  and  funung,  and  vent  his  spleen  upon  the 
wfai^e  household.  It  was  indeed  a  sore  grievance, 
that  affected  him  both  in  pride  and  purse.  lie  was 
threatened  with  an  absolute  loss  of  the  profits  of  his 
property;  and  then,  what  a  blow  to  his  territo- 
rial consequence,  to  be  (he  landlord  of  a  haunted 
hooae ! 

It  was  observed,  however,  tliat  with  all  liis  vexa- 
tion, the  doctor  never  proposed  to  sleep  in  the  house 
UmMif ;  nay  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
remain  on  the  premises  after  dark,  but  made  the  best 
flf  Us  wajr  for  town  as  soon  as  the  bats  began  to  flit 
ahoat  in  the  twilight.  The  fact  was,  the  doctor  had 
a  aeeret  belief  in  ghosts,  having  passed  the  early  part 
«f  hb  life  in  a  country  where  they  particularly  abound; 
mi  indeed  the  story  went,  that,  when  a  boy,  be 


had  once  seen  the  devil  upon  the  Hartz  mountains  in 
Germany. 

At  length  the  doctor's  vexations  on  this  head  were 
brought  to  a  crisis.  One  morning,  as  he  sat  dozing 
over  a  volume  in  his  study,  he  was  suddenly  startled 
from  his  slumbers  by  the  bustling  in  of  tlie  house- 
keeper. 

"  Here's  a  fine  to  do ! "  cried  she,  as  she  entered 
the  room.  "  Here's  Claus  Hopper  come  in,  bag  and 
baggage,  from  the  farm,  and  swears  he'll  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  it.  The  whole  family  have 
been  frightened  out  of  their  wits ;  for  there's  such 
racketing  and  rummaging  about  the  old  house,  that 
they  can't  sleep  quiet  in  their  beds ! " 

"  Donner  und  blitzen !  "  cried  the  doctor,  impa- 
tiently ; "  will  they  never  have  done  chattering  about 
that  house  ?  What  a  pack  of  fools,  to  let  a  few  rats 
and  mice  frighten  them  out  of  good  quarters !  " 

"  Nay,  nay, "  said  the  housekeeper  wagging  her 
head  knowingly,  and  piqued  at  having  a  good  ghost- 
story  doubted,  "  there's  more  in  It  than  rats  and  mice. 
Alt  (he  neighbourhood  ulks  about  the  house;  and 
then  such  sights  have  been  seen  in  it !  Peter  de 
Groodt  tells  me,  tliat  the  family  that  sold  you  the 
house,  and  went  to  Holland,  dropped  several  strange 
hinU  about  it,  and  said,  *  (hey  wished  you  joy  of  your 
bargain ; '  and  you  know  yourself  there's  no  getting 
any  family  to  live  in  it." 

"  Peter  de  Groodl's  a  ninny— an  old  woman, " 
said  the  doctor,  peevishly ;  '*  I'll  warrant  he's  been 
filling  these  people's  heads  full  of  stories.  It's  just  like 
hb  nonsense  about  the  ghost  that  haunted  the  church 
belfry,  as  an  excuse  for  not  ringing  the  bell  that  cold 
night  when  Harmanus  BrinkherbofFs  house  was  on 
fire.    Send  Claus  to  me. " 

Cljius  Hopper  now  made  his  appearance :  a  simple 
country  lout,  full  of  awe  at  finding  himself  ui  the 
very  study  of  Dr  Knipperhausen,  and  too  much  em- 
barrassed to  enter  in  much  detail  of  the  matters  that 
had  caused  his  alarm.  He  stood  twiriing  his  hat  in 
one  hand,  resting  sometimes  on  one  leg,  sometimes 
on  the  other,  lookuig  occasionally  at  the  doctor,  and 
now  and  then  stealing  a  fearful  glance  at  tl»e  death's- 
head  that  seemed  ogling  him  from  the  top  of  the 
clotltes-press. 

The  doctor  tried  every  means  (o  persuade  him  to 
return  to  (he  (arm,  but  all  m  vain;  he  mamtamed  a 
do^'ged  determiualion  on  the  subject ;  and  at  the  close 
of  every  argument  or  solicitation  would  make  the 
same  brief,  iuflexible  reply,  "  Ich  kan  nichl,  myn- 
heer. "  The  doctor  was  a"  little  pot,  andsoonhot;" 
his  patience  was  exhausted  by  these  continual  vexa- 
tions about  his  esUte.  The  stubborn  refusal  of  Claus 
Hopper  seemed  to  him  like  flat  rebellion;  bis  temper 
suddenly  boiled  over,  and  Claus  was  glad  to  make  a 
rapid  retreat  to  escape  scalding. 

When  the  bumpkin  got  to  the  housekeeper's  room, 
he  found  Peter  de  Groodt,  and  several  other  true  be- 
lievers, ready  to  receive  him.  Here  he  indemnified 
himself  for  the  restramt  he  bad  suffered  in  the  study. 
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and  opened  a  budget  of  stories  aboat  the  Haunted 
House  that  astonished  all  his  hearers.  The  house- 
keeper believed  Ihem  all,  if  it  was  only  to  spite  the 
doctor  for  having  received  her  intelligence  so  un- 
oonrteoosly.  Peter  de  Groodt  matched  them  with 
many  a  wonderful  legend  of  the  times  of  the  Dutch 
dynasty,  and  of  the  Devil's  Stepping-stones;  and  of 
(be  pirate  that  was  hanged  at  Gibbet  Island,  and  con- 
tinued to  swing  there  at  night  long  after  the  gallows 
was  taken  down ;  and  of  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate 
Governor  Leisler,  who  was  hanged  for  treason,  which 
haunted  the  old  fort  and  the  government-house.  The 
gossiping  knot  dispersed,  each  charged  with  direful 
intelligence.  The  sexton  disburdened  himself  at  a 
vestry-meeting  that  was  held  that  very  day,  and  the 
black  cook  forsook  her  kitchen,  and  spent  half  of  the 
day  at  the  street-pump,  (hat  gossiping-place  of  ser- 
vants, dealing  forth  the  news  to  all  that  came  for 
water.  In  a  little  time  tlie  whole  town  was  in  a  buzz 
with  tales  about  the  Haunted  House.  Some  said  that 
Claos  Hopper  had  seen  the  devil,  while  others  hinted 
that  the  house  was  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  some  of 
the  patients  whom  the  doctor  had  physicked  out  of 
the  world,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  did  not 
venture  to  live  in  it  himself. 

AH  this  put  the  little  doctor  in  a  terrible  fume.  He 
threatened  vengeance  on  any  one  who  should  affect 
the  value  of  his  property  by  exciting  popular  preju- 
dices. He  complained  loudly  of  thus  being  in  a  manner 
dispossessed  of  his  territories  by  mere  bugbears  j  but 
he  secretly  determined  to  have  the  house  exorcised 
by  the  Dominie.  Great  was  his  relief,  therefore, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexities,  Dolph  stepped 
forward  and  undertook  to  garrison  (he  Haunted  House. 
The  youngster  had  been  listening  to  all  the  stories  of 
Glaus  Hopper  and  Peter  de  Groodt :  he  was  fond  of 
adventure,  he  loved  (he  marvellous,  and  his  imagina- 
tion had  become  quite  excited  by  these  tales  of 
wonder.  Besides,  he  had  led  such  an  uncomfortable 
Hfe  at  the  doctor's,  being  subjected  to  the  intolerable 
thraldom  of  early  hours,  that  he  was  deliglited  at  the 
prospect  of  having  a  house  to  himself,  even  though 
it  should  be  a  haunted  one.  His  offer  was  eagerly 
accepted,  and  it  was  determined  tliat  he  should  mount 
guard  that  very  night.  His  only  stipulation  was, 
that  the  enterprize  should  be  kept  secret  from  his 
mother;  for  he  knew  the  poor  soul  would  not  sleep 
a  wink  if  she  knew  that  her  son  was  waging  war 
with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

When  night  came  on  he  set  out  on  this  perilous 
expedition.  The  old  Mack  cook,  his  only  friend  in 
the  household,  had  provided  him  with  a  little  mess 
for  supper,  and  a  rushlight ;  and  she  lied  round  his 
neck  an  amulet,  given  her  by  an  African  conjuror, 
as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits.  Dolph  was  escorted 
on  his  way  by  the  doctor  and  Peter  de  Groodt,  who 
had  agreed  (o  accompany  him  to  the  bouse,  and  to 
see  him  safe  lodged.  The  night  was  overcast,  and  it 
was  very  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the  grounds 
wliich  surrounded  the  mansion.    The  sexton  led  the 


way  with  a  lantern.  As  they  walked  along  the  ave- 
nue of  acacias,  the  fitful  light,  catchhg  trom  bush  to 
bush,  and  tree  to  tree,  often  startled  the  doughty 
Peter,  and  made  him  foil  back  upon  his  followers ; 
and  the  doctor  grappled  still  closer  hold  of  Dolph's 
arm,  observing  that  the  ground  was  very  slippery  and 
uneven.  At  one  time  (hey  were  neariy  put  to  to- 
tal rout  by  a  bat,  which  eame  flitting  about  the  lan- 
tern; and  the  notes  of  the  insects  from  the  trees,  and 
the  frogs  from  a  neighbouring  pood,  formed  a  most 
drowsy  and  doleful  concert. 

The  front  door  of  the  mansion  opened  with  a  grat- 
ing  sound,  that  made  the  doctor  turn  pale.  They 
entered  a  tolerably  large  hall,  such  as  is  common  in 
American  country-houses,  and  which  serves  Ibr  a 
sitting-room  in  warm  weather.  From  hence  they 
went  up  a  wide  staircase,  that  groaned  and  creaked 
as  they  trod,  every  step  making  its  particular  note, 
like  the  key  of  a  harpsichord.  This  led  to  another 
hall  on  the  second  story,  from  whence  they  entered 
the  room  where  Dolph  was  to  sleep.  It  was  lai^, 
and  scantily  furnished ;  the  shutters  were  closed;  but 
as  they  were  much  broken,  there  was  no  want  of  a 
circulation  of  air.  It  appeared  to  have  been  that 
sacred  chamber,  known  among  Dutch  housewhres  by 
the  name  of  "  the  best  bed-room; "  which  is  the  best 
furnished  room  in  the  house,  but  in  which  scarce  any 
body  is  ever  permitted  (o  sleep.  Its  splendour,  how- 
ever, was  all  at  an  end.  There  were  a  few  broken 
articles  of  furniture  about  the  room,  and  in  the  centre 
stood  a  heavy  deal  table  and  a  large  arm-chair,  both 
of  which  had  the  look  of  being  coeval  with  the  man- 
sion. The  fire-place  was  wide,  and  had  been  foced 
with  Dutch  tiles,  representing  Scripture  stories ;  bat 
some  of  them  had  fallen  out  of  their  places,  and  lay 
shattered  about  the  hearth.  The  sexton  had  lit  the 
rushlight;  and  the  doctor,  looking  fearfully  about  the 
room,  was  just  exhorting  Dolph  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  to  pluck  up  a  stout  heart,  when  a  noise  in  the 
chimney,  like  voices  and  struggling,  struck  a  sadden 
panic  into  the  sexton.  He  took  to  his  heels  with 
the  lantern;  the  doctor  followed  hard  after  him;  the 
stairs  groaned  and  creaked  as  they  hurried  down,  in- 
creasmg  their  agitation  and  speed  by  its  noises.  The 
front  door  slammed  after  them;  and  Dolph  heard 
them  scrambling  down  the  avenue,  till  the  sound  of 
their  feet  was  lost  in  the  distance.  That  he  did  not 
join  in  this  precipitate  retreat  might  have  been  owing 
to  his  possessing  a  little  more  courage  than  his  com- 
panions, or  perhaps  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  cause  of  their  dismay,  in  a  nest  of  chimney  swal- 
lows, tlial  came  tumbling  down  into  the  fire-place. 

Being  now  left  to  himself,  he  secured  (he  front 
door  by  a  strong  bolt  and  bar ;  and  having  seen  that 
the  other  entrances  were  fastened,  he  returned  to  bis 
desolate  chamber.  Having  made  hb  supper  from  the 
basket  which  the  good  old  cook  had  provkled,  he 
locked  the  chamber  door,  and  retired  to  rest  on  a 
mattress  in  one  comer.  The  night  was  calm  and 
still;  and  nothing  broke  upon  the  profound  quiet,  but 
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the  looely  chirping  of  a  cricket  from  the  chLaaoey  of 
a  distant  chamber.  The  rushlight,  which  stood  in 
the  oeatre  of  the  deal  table,  shed  a  feeble  yellow  ray, 
dimly  illomining  the  chamber,  and  making  uncouth 
shapes  and  shadows  on  the  walls,  from  the  clothes 
which  Dolpb  had  thrown  over  a  chair. 

With  all  his  boldness  of  heart  there  was  something 
sobduing  in  this  desolate  scene ;  and  be  felt  liis  spi- 
rits flag  within  him,  as  he  lay  on  his  hard  bed  and 
gazed  aboDt  the  room.  He  was  turning  over  in  his 
mind  his  idle  habits,  his  doubtful  prospects,  and  now 
and  then  heaving  a  heavy  sigh,  as  he  thoaght  on  his 
poor  old  mother ;  for  there  is  nothing  like  the  silence 
and  loneliness  of  night  to  bring  dark  shadows  over 
the  brightest  mind.  By  and  bye  he  thou^t  he  heard 
a  sound  as  if  some  one  was  walking  below  stairs.  He 
listened,  and  distinctly  heard  a  step  on  the  great  stair- 
case. It  approached  solemnly  and  slowly,  tramp — 
tramp— tramp !  It  was  evidently  the  tread  of  some 
heavy  personage;  and  yet  how  could  lie  have  got  into 
the  house  without  making  a  noise?  He  had  exa- 
ouned  all  the  fastenings,  and  was  certain  that  every 
entrance  was  secure.  Still  the  steps  advanced,  tramp 
— tramp — tramp!  It  was  evident  that  the  person 
approaching  could  not  be  a  robber,  the  step  was  too 
load  and  deliberate;  a  robber  would  either  be  stealthy 
or  precipitate.  And  now  the  footsteps  had  ascended 
the  staircase;  they  were  slowly  advancing  along  the 
passage,  resounding  through  the  silent  and  empty 
apartments.  The  very  cricket  had  ceased  its  me- 
lancholy note,  and  nothing  interrupted  their  aw- 
ful distinctness.  The  door,  which  bad  been  locked 
on  the  inside,  slowly  swung  open,  as  if  self-moved. 
The  footsteps  entered  the  room;  but  no  one  was  to 
be  seen.  They  passed  slowly  and  audibly  across  it, 
— tramp — tramp — tramp!  but  whatever  made  the 
soond  was  invisible.  Dolph  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
stared  about  him;  he  could  see  to  every  part  of  the 
dimly-lighted  chamber;  all  was  vacant;  yet  still  he 
beard  those  mysterious  footsteps,  solenuily  walking 
about  the  chainber.  They  ceased,  and  all  was  dead 
silence.  There  was  something  more  appalling  m 
Ibis  invisible  visitation,  than  there  would  have  l)een 
in  any  thing  that  addressed  itself  to  the  eyesight.  It 
was  awfully  vague  and  indefinite.  He  felt  his  heart 
beat  against  his  ribs ;  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  his 
Ibrehead ;  he  lay  Ibr  some  time  in  a  state  of  violent 
agitation;  nothing,  however,  occurred  to  increase  bis 
alacm .  His  light  gradually  burnt  down  into  the  sock- 
et, and  he  fell  adeep.  When  he  awoke  it  was  broad 
daylight;  the  sun  was  peering  throngh  the  cracks  of 
the  window-shutters,  and  the  birds  were  merrily 
singing  about  the  bouse.  The  bright  cheery  day 
soon  pot  to  flight  all  the  terrors  of  the  preceding 
nigfat.  Dolph  laughed,  or  rather  tried  to  laugh,  at 
afl  that  had  passed,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
hinself  that  it  was  a  mere  freak  of  the  imagination, 
tanjand  op  by  the  stories  he  had  heard;  but  he  was 
a  Httle  puzzled  to  find  the  door  of  his  room  locked  on 
Iht  in^de,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  positively 


seen  it  swing  open  as  the  footsteps  had  entered.  He 
relumed  to  town  in  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity ; 
but  he  determined  to  say  nothing  on  the  sul^ect,  un- 
til his  doubts  were  either  confirmed  or  removed  by 
another  night's  watcliing.  His  silence  was  a  grievous 
disappoinUnent  to  the  gossips  who  had  gathered  at 
tlie  doctor's  mansion.  They  had  prepared  their 
minds  to  hear  direful  tales ;  and  they  were  almost  in 
a  rage  at  beuig  assured  that  he  had  nothing  to  relate. 

The  next  night,  then,  Dolph  repeated  his  vigil. 
He  now  entered  the  house  with  some  trepidation. 
He  was  particular  in  examining  the  fastenings  of  all 
the  doors,  and  securing  them  well.  He  lodced  the 
door  of  his  chamber  and  placed  a  chair  against  it ; 
then  having  dispatched  his  supper,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  mattress  and  endeavoureid  to  sleep.  It  was  all 
in  vam ;  a  thousand  crowding  fancies  kept  him  wak- 
ing. The  time  slowly  dragged  on,  as  if  minutes  were 
spinning  themselves  out  into  hours.  As  the  night 
advanced,  he  grew  more  and  more  nervous ;  and  be 
almost  started  from  his  couch  when  he  lieard  the 
mysterious  footstep  again  on  the  staircase.  Up  it 
came,  as  before,  solemnly  and  slowly,  tramp — tramp 
— tramp !  It  approached  along  the  passage ;  the  door 
again  swung  open,  as  if  there  had  been  neither  lock 
nor  impediment,  and  a  strange-looking  figure  stalked 
into  the  room.  It  was  an  elderly  man,  large  and  ro- 
bust, clothed  in  the  old  Flemish  fashion.  He  had  on 
a  kind  of  short  doak,  with  a  garment  under  it,  belted 
round  the  waist;  trunk-hose,  with  great  bunches  or 
bows  at  the  knees;  and  a  pair  of  russet-boots,  very 
lai^  at  lop,  and  standing  widely  from  his  l^s.  His 
hat  was  broad  and  slouched,  with  a  feather  trailing 
overoneside.  His  iron-grey  hair  hung  In  thick  masses 
on  his  neck ;  and  he  had  a  short  grizzled  beard.  He 
walked  slowly  round  the  room,  as  if  examining  that 
all  was  safe ;  then  hanging  his  hat  on  a  peg  beside  the 
door,  he  sat  down  in  the  elbow-chair,  and  leaning 
his  elbow  on  the  table,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Dolph 
with  an  onmoving  and  deadening  stare. 

Dolph  was  not  naturally  a  coward ;  but  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  an  implicit  belief  in  ghosts  and 
goblins.  A  thousand  stories  came  swarming  to  his 
mind  that  he  had  heard  about  this  building;  and  as 
he  looked  at  this  strange  personage,  with  his  uncouth 
garb,  his  pale  visage,  his  grizzly  beard,  and  his  fixed, 
staring,  fish-like  eye,  bis  teeth  began  to  chatter,  his 
hair  to  rise  on  his  head,  and  a  cold  sweat  to  break  out 
all  over  his  body.  How  long  he  remained  in  tliis  si- 
tuation he  could  not  tell,  for  he  was  like  one  foscinat- 
ed.  He  could  not  take  his  gaze  off  from  the  spectre; 
but  lay  staring  at  him,  with  his  whole  intellect  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation.  The  old  man  remained 
seated  behind  the  table,  without  stirring,  or  turning 
an  eye,  always  keeping  a  dead  steady  glare  upon 
Dolph.  At  length  the  liousehold  cock,  from  a  neigh- 
bonring  farm,  clapped  his  wmgs,  and  gave  a  loud 
dieerfnl  crow  that  rung  over  the  fields.  At  the  sound 
the  old  man  slowly  rose,  and  took  down  his  hat  from 
the  peg;  the  door  opened,  and  dosed  after  him ;  he 
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was  heard  to  go  slowly  down  the  staircase,  tramp- 
tramp— tramp  !— and  when  he  had  got  to  the  bottom, 
all  was  again  silent.  Dolph  lay  and  listened  earnest- 
ly; counted  every  footfall;  listened,  and  listened  if 
the  steps  should  return,  until,  exhausted  with  watch- 
ing and  agiution,  he  fell  mto  a  troubled  sleep. 

Daylight  again  brought  fresh  courage  and  assu- 
rance. He  would  fain  have  considered  all  tliat  bad 
passed  as  a  mere  dream;  yet  there  stood  the  chair  in 
which  the  unknown  had  seated  himself;  there  was 
the  ubie  on  which  he  had  leaned;  there  was  the  peg 
on  which  he  had  hung  his  bat;  and  there  was  the 
door,  locked  precisely  as  be  hunself  had  locked  it, 
with  the  chair  placed  against  it.  He  hastened  down 
stairs,  and  examined  the  doors  and  windows;  all 
were  exactly  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  had  left 
them,  and  there  was  no  apparent  way  by  which  any 
bemg  could  have  entered  and  left  llie  house,  without 
leavuig  some  trace  behind.  "  Pooh !"  said  Dolph  to 
himself,  "it  was  all  a  dream :"— but  it  would  not  do; 
the  more  he  Endeavoured  to  shake  the  scene  off  from 
his  mind,  the  more  it  haunted  him. 

Though  he  persisted  in  a  strict  silence  as  to  all  that 
he  had  seen  and  heard,  yet  his  looks  betrayed  the  un- 
comforUble  night  that  he  had  pa.<ised.  It  was  evident 
that  there  was  somethmg  wonderful  bidden  under 
this  mysterious  reserve.  The  doctor  took  him  into 
the  study,  locked  the  door,  and  sought  to  have  a  full 
and  confidential  communication ;  but  he  could  get  no- 
Uiing  out  of  him.  Fran  Ilsy  took  him  aside  into  the 
pantry,  but  to  as  lillle  purpose;  &nd  Peter  de  Groodt 
held  hun  by  the  button  for  a  full  hour,  in  the  church- 
yard, the  very  place  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  a  ghost- 
story,  hut  came  off  not  a  whit  wiser  than  the  rest. 
It  is  always  the  case,  however,  that  one  truth  con- 
cealed makes  a  dozen  current  lies.  It  is  like  a  guinea 
locked  up  in  a  bank,  that  has  a  dozen  paper  repre- 
senUtives.  Before  the  day  was  over,  the  neighbour- 
hood was  full  of  leporls.  Some  said  that  Dolph  Hey- 
liger  watched  in  the  Haunted  House,  with  pistols 
loaded  with  silver  bullets;  others,  that  he  had  a  long 
talk  with  a  spectre  without  a  head ;  others,  tliat  Doctor 
Knipperhauseu  and  the  sexton  had  been  hunted  down 
the  Bowery-lane,  and  quite  into  town,  by  a  legion  of 
ghosts  of  their  customers.  Some  shook  their  heads ; 
and  thought  it  a  shame  that  the  doctor  should  put 
Dolph  to  pass  the  night  alone  in  that  dismal  house, 
where  he  might  be  spirited  away,  no  one  knew  whi- 
ther; while  others  observed,  with  a  shrug,  that  if  the 
devil  did  carry  off  the  youngster,  it  would  but  be  tak- 
ing bis  own. 

These  rumours  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the 
good  Dame  Heyliger,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  threw 
her  into  a  terrible  alarm.  For  her  son  to  have  op- 
posed himself  to  danger  from  living  foes,  would  have 
been  nothmg  so  dreadful  in  her  eyes,  as  to  dare  alone 
the  terrors  of  the  Haunted  House.  She  hastened  to 
the  doctor's,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  Dolph  from  repeating  his  vigil ; 
she  told  him  a  score  of  tales,  which  her  gossiping 


friends  had  just  related  to  her,  of  persons  who  bad 
been  carried  off,  when  watching  alone,  in  old  ruin- 
ous houses.  It  was  all  to  no  effect.  Dolph's  pride, 
as  well  as  curiosity,  was  piqued.  He  endeavoured  to 
calm  the  apprehensions  of  his  mother,  and  to  assure 
her  that  there  was  no  truth  in  all  the  rumours  she 
had  beard.  She  looked  at  him  dubiously,  and  shook 
her  head ;  but  finding  his  determination  was  not  to  be 
shaken,  she  brought  him  a  little  thick  Dutch  Bible, 
witli  brass  clasps,  to  take  with  him,  as  a  sword  where- 
with to  fight  the  powers  of  darkness;  and,  lest  that 
might  not  be  sufficient,  the  housekeeper  gave  Mm  the 
Heidelburgh  catechism  by  way  of  dagger. 

The  next  night,  therefore,  Dolph  look  up  liis  quar- 
ters for  the  third  time  in  the  old  mansion.  Wlie- 
ther  dream  or  not,  the  same  thmg  was  repealed. 
Towards  midnight,  when  every  thing  was  still,  the 
same  sound  echoed  through  the  empty  halls — tramp 
—tramp — tramp !  The  stairs  were  again  ascended; 
the  dour  again  swung  open;  the  old  man  entered; 
walked  round  the  room;  hong  up  bis  hat,  and  seated 
himself  by  the  table.  The  same  fear  and  trembling 
came  over  poor  Dolph,  though  not  in  so  violent  a  de- 
gree. He  lay  in  the  same  way,  motionless  and  fas- 
cinated, staring  at  the  figure,  wliich  regarded  him  as 
before  wiih  a  dead,  fixed,  chilling  gaze.  In  this  way 
they  remained  for  a  long  tune,  till,  by  degrees,  Dolph's 
courage  began  gradually  to  revive.  Whether  alive 
or  dead,  this  being  had  certainly  some  object  in  bis 
visitation,  and  he  recollected  to  have  heard  it  said, 
tliat  spirits  have  no  power  to  speak  until  they  are 
spoken  to.  Summoning  up  resolution,  therefore, 
and  making  two  or  lliree  attempts,  before  he  could 
get  his  parched  tongue  in  motion,  he  addressed  the 
unknown  in  the  most  solemn  form  of  adjuration  that 
he  could  recollect,  and  demanded  to  know  what  was 
the  motive  of  his  visit. 

No  sooner  had  he  finished,  than  the  old  man  rose, 
took  down  his  hat,  the  door  opened,  and  he  went  out, 
looking  back  upon  Dolphjuslas  he  crossed  tlie  tliresh- 
old,  as  if  expecting  him  to  follow.  The  youngster 
did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  He  took  the  candle  in 
his  hand,  and  the  Bible  under  his  arm,  and  obeyed 
the  tacit  invitation.  The  candle  emitted  a  feeble, 
uncertain  ray;  but  still  he  could  see  the  figure  before 
bun,  slowly  descending  the  stairs.  He  followed, 
trembling.  When  it  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  it  turned  through  the  hall  towards  the  back- 
door of  the  mansion.  Dolph  held  the  light  over,  the 
balustrades;  but,  in  his  eagerness  to  catch. a  sight  of 
the  unknown,  he  flared  his  feeble  taper  so  suddenly, 
that  it  went  out.  Still  there  was  sufficient  light  from 
the  pale  moonbeams,  Uiat  fell  through  a  narrow  win- 
dow, to  give  him  an  indbtinct  view  of  the  figure, 
near  the  door.  He  followed,  therefore,  dow^n  stairs, 
and  turned  towards  the  place ;  but  when  be  bad  got 
tliere,  the  unknown  had  disappeared.  The  door 
remained  fast  barred  and  bolted;  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  exit;  yet  the  being,  whatever  he  might  be, 
was  gone.    He  unfastened  the  door,  and  looked  out 
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iolo  the  fields.  It  was  a  bazf ,  moonlight  night,  so 
that  the  eye  could  distinguish  objects  at  seme  di- 
stance. He  Ihoiighl  he  saw  the  unknown  in  a  foot- 
path that  led  front  the  door.  He  was  not  mistaken ; 
bat  how  bad  he  got  ont  of  the  house?  He  did  not 
pause  to  think,  but  Mowed  on.  The  old  man  pro- 
ceeded at  a  measured  pace,  wilhoot  looking  about 
him,  his  footsteps  sounding  on  the  hard  ground.  He 
passed  through  the  orchard  of  apple-trees  that  stood 
near  the  house,  always  keeping  the  footpath.  It  led 
to  a  well,  situated  in  a  little  hollow  which  had  sup- 
plied the  brm  with  water.  Just  at  this  well  Doiph  lost 
s^ht  of  him.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again ; 
hot  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  unknown.  He 
readied  the  well,  but  nobody  was  there.  All  the 
surrounding  ground  was  open  and  clear;  there  was 
Ro  bush  nor  hiding-place.  He  looked  down  the  well 
and  saw,  at  a  great  depth,  the  reflection  of  the  sky 
in  the  still  water.  After  remaining  here  for  some 
time,  without  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing  more  of 
his  mysterious  conductor,  he  returned  to  the  house, 
toll  of  awe  and  wonder.  He  bolted  the  door,  grop- 
ed bis  way  back  to  bed,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
could  compose  himself  to  sleep. 

His  dreams  were  strange  and  troubled.  He  thought 
be  was  following  the  old  man  along  the  side  of  a 
great  river,  until  tliey  came  to  a  vessel  that  was  on 
(be  point  of  sailing;  and  that  his  conductor  led  him 
on  board  and  vanished.  He  remembered  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  a  short  swarthy  man,  with 
crisped  Uack  hair,  U'md  of  one  eye,  and  lame  of  one 
1^;  but  the  rest  of  his  dream  was  very  confused. 
Sonelimes  he  was  sailing;  sometimes  on  shore;  now 
amidst  storms  and  tempests,  and  now  wandering 
quietly  in  unknown  streets.  The  figure  of  the  old 
man  was  strangely  mingled  up  with  the  inckients  of 
the  dream;  and  the  whole  distinctly  wound  up  by  his 
fmding  himself  on  board  of  the  vessel  again,  relum- 
ing home,  with  a  great  bag  of  money ! 

When  he  woke,  the  grey,  cool  light  of  dawn  was 
streaking  the  horizon,  and  the  cocks  passing  the  riveil 
from  farm  to  brm  throughout  the  country.  He  rose 
more  harassed  and  perplexed  tlian  ever.  He  was 
aiagiilarly  confounded  by  all  that  he  had  seen  and 
dreamt,  and  began  to  doubt  wliether  his  mind  was 
net  afliected,  and  whether  all  that  was  passing  in  bis 
thoughts  might  not  be  mere  feverish  fantasy.  In  hb 
present  state  of  mind,  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  the  doctor's,  and  undei^  the 
eraas-questioning  of  tlie  household.  He  made  a 
acanty  breakfast,  therefore,  on  the  remains  of  the  last 
Diet's  provisions,  and  then  wandered  out  into  the 
Odds  to  meditate  on  all  that  had  befallen  him.  Lost 
in  thought,  be  rambled  about,  gradually  approaching 
the  town,  until  the  morning  was  far  advanced,  when 
ht  was  roused  by  a  horry  and  bustle  around  him. 
He  ftwnd  himself  near  the  water's  edge,  in  a  throng 
«f  peofde,  hurrying  to  a  pier,  where  tliere  was  a  ves- 
sel ready  to  make  sail .  He  was  unconsciously  carried 
akmg  by  thcimpniseof  the  crowd,  and  found  that  itwas 


a  docfp,  on  tlie  pohit  of  sailing  up  the  Hudson  to  Al- 
bany. There  was  much  leave-laktaig,  and  kissing  of 
old  women  and  children,  and  great.activity  in  carrying 
on  board  baskets  of  bread  and  cakes,  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  jomis  of  meat 
that  dangled  over  the  stern;  for  a  voyage  to  Albany 
was  an  expedition  of  great  moment  in  those  days. 
The  commander  of  the  sloop  was  hurrying  about,  and 
givini^  a  world  of  orders,  which  were  not  very  strictly 
attended  to;  one  man  being  busy  in  lighting  his  pipe, 
and  another  in  sharpenfaig  his  snicker-snee. 

The  appearance  of  the  commander  suddenly  caught 
Dolph's  attention.  He  was  short  and  swarthy,  with 
cri^ted  black  hair ;  blind  of  one  eye,  and  lame  of  one 
leg — the  very  commander  that  he  had  seen  in  his 
dream!  Surprised  and  aroused,  he  considered  the 
scene  more  attentively,  and  recalled  still  farther  traces 
of  his  dream :  the  appearance  of  the  vessel,  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  of  a  variety  of  other  objects,  accorded  with 
the  imperfect  images  vaguely  rising  to  recollection. 

As  he  stood  musing  on  these  circumstances,  the 
captain  suddenly  called  to  him  in  Dutch,  "  Step  on 
board,  young  man,  or  you'll  be  left  behind!"  He 
was  startled  by  the  summons;  he  saw  that  the  sloop 
was  cast  loose,  and  was  actually  movmg  from  the 
pier;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  actuated  by  some  irre- 
sistible impulse ;  he  sprang  upon  the  deck,  and  the 
next  moment  the  sloop  was  hurried  off  by  the  wind 
and  tide.  Dolph's  thon^ts  and  feelings  were  all  in 
tumult  and  eonfosion.  He  had  been  strongly  worked 
upon  by  the  events  that  had  recently  befallen  him, 
and  coiild  notbut  think  that  there  was  some  connexion 
between  his  present  situation  and  bis  last  night's 
dream.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  under  supernatural  in- 
fluence; and  he  tried  to  assure  himself  with  an  old 
and  favourite  maxim  of  his,  that "  one  way  or  other, 
all  would  turn  out  for  the  liest."  For  a  moment,  the 
indignation  of  the  doctor  at  his  departure,  without 
leave,  passed  across  his  mind,  hut  that  was  matter  of 
little  moment;  then  he  thought  of  the  distress  of  his 
mother  at  his  strange  disappearance,  and  the  idea 
gave  him  a  sndden  pang :  he  would  have  entreated  to 
be  put  on  shore;  but  he  knew  with  such  wind  and 
tide  the  entreaty  would  have  been  in  vain.  Then 
the  inspiring  love  of  novelty  and  adventure  came 
rushing  in  full  tide  through  his  bosom;  he  felt  himself 
launched  strangely  and  suddenly  on  the  world,  and 
under  full  way  to  explore  the  regions  of  wonder  that 
lay  up  this  mighty  river,  and  beyond  those  blue 
mountains  that  had  bounded  his  horizon  since  child- 
hood. While  he  was  lost  in  this  whirl  of  thoaght, 
the  sails  strained  to  tlie  breeze ;  the  shores  seemed  to 
hurry  away  behind  him ;  and,  before  he  perfectly  re- 
covered his  self-possession,  the  sloop  was  ploughing 
her  way  past  Spiking-devil  and  Yonkers,  and  the  tall- 
est chimney  of  the  Manhattoes  had  faded  from  his 
sight. 

I  have  said  that  a  voyage  np  the  Hudson  in  those 
days  was  an  undertaking  of  some  moment;  indeed, 
it  was  as  much  thought  of  as  a  voyage  to  Europe  is  at 
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present.  The  sloops  were  often  many  days  on  the 
way;  the  caulious  navigators  taking  in  sail  when  it 
blew  fresh,  and  coming  to  anchor  at  night;  and  stop- 
ping to  send  llie  boat  ashore  for  milli  for  tea,  without 
wltich  it  was  impossible  for  the  worthy  old  lady-pas- 
sengers to  subsist.  And  then  there  were  the  much- 
talked-of  perils  of  the  Tappaan-zee,  and  the  highlands. 
In  short,  a  prudent  Dutch  burgher  would  talk  of  such 
a  voyage  for  months,  and  even  years,  beforehand ; 
and  never  undertook  it  without  putting  his  affairs  in 
order,  making  his  will,  and  having  prayers  said  for 
him  in  the  Low-Dutch  churches. 

In  the  course  of  such  a  voyage,  therefore,  Dolph 
was  satisfied  he  would  have  time  enough  to  reflect, 
and  to  make  op  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do 
when  he  arrived  at  Albany.  The  captain,  with  his 
blind  eye,  and  lame  leg,  would,  it  is  true,  bring  his 
strange  dream  to  mind,  and  perplex  him  sadly  for  a 
few  moments ;  but  of  late  his  life  had  been  made  up 
so  much  of  dreams  and  realities,  his  nights  and  days 
had  been  so  jumbled  together,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
moving  continually  in  a  delusion.  There  is  always, 
however,  a  kind  of  vagabond  consolation  in  a  man's 
having  notliing  in  this  world  to  lose;  with  this  Dolph 
4X)mforted  his  heart,  and  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  the  present  enjoyment. 

In  the  second  day  of  the  voyage  they  came  to  the 
highlands.  It  was  the  latter  prt  of  a  calm,  sultry 
day,  that  they  floated  gently  with  the  tide  between 
these  stem  mountains.  There  was  that  perfect  quiet 
which  prevails  over  nature  in  the  languor  of  summer 
heat;  the  turning  of  a  plank,  or  the  accidental  falling 
of  an  oar  on  deck,  was  echoed  from  the  mountain-side, 
and  reverberated  along  the  shores;  and  if  by  chance  the 
captain  gave  a  shout  of  command,  there  were  airy 
tongues  that  mocked  it  from  every  cliff. 

Dolph  gazed  about  him  in  mute  delight  and  won- 
der at  these  scenes  of  nature's  magnificence.  To  the 
left  the  Dunderberg  reared  its  woody  precipices, 
height  over  height,  forest  over  forest,  away  into  the 
deep  summer  sky.  To  the  right  strutted  forth  the 
bold  promontory  of  Anthony's  Nose,  with  a  solitary 
eagle  wheeling  about  it;  while  beyond,  mountain 
succeeded  to  mountain,  until  they  seemed  to  lock 
their  arms  togellier,  and  confine  this  mighty  river  in 
their  embraces.  There  was  a  feeling  of  quiet  luxury 
in  gazing  at  the  broad,  green  bosoms,  here  and  there 
scooped  out  among  the  precipices;  or  at  woodlands 
high  in  air,  nodding  over  the  edge  of  some  beetling 
bluff,  and  their  foliage  all  transparent  in  the  yellow 
sunshine. 

In  the  midst  of  his  admiration,  Dolph  remarked  a 
pile  of  bright,  snowy  clouds  peering  above  the  west- 
ern heights.  It  was  succeeded  by  another  and  an- 
other, each  seemingly  pusliing  onwards  its  predeces- 
sor, and  toweruig,  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  in  the 
deep  blue  atmosphere ;  and  now  muttering  peals  of 
thunder  were  faintly  heard  rollmg  behind  the  moun- 
tains. The  river,  Iritherto  still  and  glassy,  reflecting 
pictures  of  the  sky  and  land,  now  showed  a  dark 


ripple  at  a  distance,  as  tlie  breeze  came  creeping  up  it. 
The  fish-hawks  wheeled  and  screamed,  and  sought 
tlieir  nests  on  the  high  dry  trees;  the  crows  flew da- 
morously  to  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  all  nature 
seemed  conscious  of  the  approaching  thunderous!. 

The  clouds  now  rolled  in  volumes  over  the  moun- 
tain tops;  their  summits  still  bright  and  snowy,  bat 
the  lower  parts  of  an  inky  blackness.  The  rain 
began  to  palter  down  in  broad  and  scattered  drops; 
the  wind  freshened,  and  curled  up  the  waves;  at 
length  it  seemed  as  if  the  bellying  douds  were  torn 
open  by  the  mountain  tops,  and  complete  torrents  of 
rain  came  rattling  down.  The  lightning  leaped  from 
doud  to  cloud,  and  streamed  quivering  against  the 
rocks,  splitting  and  rending  the  stoutest  forest  trees. 
The  thunder  burst  in  tremendous  explosions;  the 
peals  were  echoed  from  mountain  to  mountam ;  they 
crashed  upon  Dunderberg,  and  rolled  up  the  long  de- 
file of  the  highlands,  each  headland  makinganew  echo, 
until  old  Bull-hill  seemed  to  bellow  back  the  stonn. 

For  a  time  the  scudding  rack  and  mist,  and  the 
sheeted  rain,  almost  hid  the  landscape  from  the  sight. 
There  was  a  fearful  gloom,  illumined  still  more  fear- 
fully by  the  streams  of  lightning  which  glittered 
among  the  raindrops.  Never  had  Dolph  beheld  such 
an  absolute  warring  of  the  elements;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  storm  was  tearing  and  rending  its  way  through 
this  mountain  defile,  and  had  brought  all  the  artillery 
of  heaven  into  aclioo. 

The  vessel  was  hurried  on  by  the  increasing  wind, 
until  she  came  to  where  the  river  makes  a  sudden 
bend,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  course  of  its  majestic 
career '.  Just  as  they  turned  the  point,  a  violent 
flaw  of  wind  came  sweeping  down  a  mountain-gully, 
bending  the  forest  before  it,  and,  in  a  momeat,  lash- 
ing up  the  river  into  white  froth  and  tbam.  The 
captain  saw  the  danger,  and  cried  out  to  lower  the 
sail.  Before  the  order  could  be  obeyed  the  flaw 
struck  the  sloop,  and  threw  her  on  her  beam-ends. 
Every  thing  now  was  iriglit  and  confusion :  the  flap- 
ping of  the  sails,  the  whistling  and  rushhig  of  the 
wmd,  the  bawlingof  the  captain  and  crew,  the  shriek- 
ing of  the  passengers,  all  mingled  with  the  rolling  and 
bellowing  of  the  thunder.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar 
the  sloop  righted;  at  the  same  time  the  mainsail 
shifted,  the  boom  came  sweeping  the  quarter-deck, 
and  Dolph,  who  was  gazing  imguardedly  at  the  clouds, 
found  Irimself,  in  a  moment,  floundermg  inthe  river. 

For  once  in  his  life  one  of  his  idle  accomplishments 
was  of  use  to  him.  The  many  truant  hours  wbidi 
be  bad  devoted  to  sporting  in  the  Hudson  had  made 
him  an  expert  swimmer ;  yet  with  all  his  strength  and 
skill,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  shore. 
His  disappearance  from  the  deck  had  not  been  notic- 
ed by  Uie  crew,  who  were  all  occupied  by  their  own 
danger.  The  sloop  was  driven  along  with  inconcdv- 
able  rapidity.  She  had  hard  work  to  weather  a  long- 
promontory  on  the  eastern  shore,  round  whidi  the 
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river  tamed,  and  which  completely  shut  her  from 
Dolph's  view. 

It  was  on  a  point  of  the  western  shore  that  he  land- 
ed, and,  scrambling  up  the  rocks,  he  threw  himsdf, 
bint  and  exhausted,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  By  de- 
grees the  thunder-gust  passed  over.  The  clouds  roll- 
ed away  to  the  east,  wliere  they  lay  pileS  in  feathery 
masses,  tinted  with  the  last  rosy  rays  of  the  sun .  The 
distant  play  of  the  lightning  might  be  still  seen  about 
their  dark  hoses,  and  now  and  then  might  be  heard 
the  bint  muttering  of  the  thunder.  Dolph  rose,  and 
sought  about  to  see  if  any  path  led  from  the  shore,  but 
all  was  savage  and  trackless.  The  rocks  were  piled 
upon  each  other;  great  tnmks  of  trees  lay  shattered 
about,  as  they  had  been  blown  down  by  the  strong 
winds  which  draw  tlirough  these  mountains,  or  liad 
6Uen  through  age.  The  rocks,  too,  were  overhung 
"with  wild  vines  and  briars,  which  completely  mailed 
themselves  together,  and  opposed  a  barrier  to  all 
ingress;  every  movement  that  he  made  shook  down  a 
shower  from  the  dripping  foliage.  He  attempted  to 
scale  one  of  these  almost  perpendicular  heights;  but, 
tboogh  strong  and  agile,  lie  found  it  an  Herculean 
undertaking.  Often  be  was  supported  merely  by 
crumbling  projections  of  the  rock,  and  sometimes  he 
dnng  to  roots  and  branches  of  trees,  and  hung  almost 
suspended  in  the  air.  The  wood-pigeon  came  cleav- 
ing bis  whistling  flight  by  him,  and  the  eagle  scream- 
ed (irom  the  brow  of  the  impending  cliff.  As  be  was 
thus  clambering,  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  hold 
of  a  shrub  to  aid  his  ascent,  when  something  rustled 
among  the  leaves,  and  he  saw  a  snake  quivering  along 
Gke  lightning,  almost  from  under  his  hand.  It  coiled 
itself  up  immediately,  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  with 
flattened  head,  distended  jaws,  and  quickly-vibrating 
tongue,  that  played  like  a  little  flame  about  its  mouth. 
Dolph's  heart  turned  faint  within  him,  and  he  had 
wdl  nigh  let  go  his  hold,  and  tumbled  down  the  pre- 
cipice. The  serpent  stood  on  the  defensive  but  for  an 
instant;  it  was  an  instinctive  movement  of  defence; 
and,  finding  there  was  no  attack,  it  glided  away  into 
a  deftofthe  rock.  Dolph's  eye  followed  it  with  fear- 
fnl  intensity;  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  nest  of  adders,  that  lay  knotted, 
and  writhing,  and  hissing  in  the  chasm.  He  hasten- 
ed with  all  speed  to  escape  from  so  frightful  a  neigh- 
bourhood. His  imagination  was  full  of  this  new  hor- 
ror;  he  saw  an  adder  in  every  coriing  vine,  and  heard 
tlie  tail  of  a  rattle-snake  in  every  dry  leaf  that  rustled. 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  scrambling  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  predpice ;  but  it  was  covered  by  a  dense 
forest.  Wherever  he  could  gain  a  look  out  between 
the  trees,  he  saw  that  the  coast  rose  in  heights  and 
tSlh,  one  rising  beyond  another,  until  huge  moun- 
tains over-topped  the  whole.  There  were  no  signs 
of  cultivation,  nor  any  smoke  curling  amongst  the 
trees  to  indicate  a  human  residence.  Every  tiring 
was  wild  and  solitary.  As  he  was  standing  on  the 
«^  of  a  predpice  that  overlooked  a  deep  ravme 
frilled  with  trees,  his  feet  deuched  a  great  fhtgment 


of  rock ;  it  fell,  crasliing  its  way  tlirough  the  tree 
tops,  down  into  the  chasm.  A  loud  whoop,  or  ra- 
ther yell,  issued  Arorn  the  bottom  of  the  glen;  the 
moment  alter  there  was  the  report  of  a  gun ;  and  a 
ball  came  whistling  over  his  head,  cutting  the  twigs 
and  leaves,  and  burying  itself  deep  in  the  bark  of  a 
chestnut-tree. 

Dolph  did  not  wait  for  a  second  shot,  but  made  a 
precipitate  retreat;  fearing  every  moment  to  hear  the 
enemy  in  pursuit.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  re- 
turning unmolested  to  the  shore,  and  determined  to 
penetrate  no  fiuther  into  a  country  so  beset  with  sa- 
vage perils. 

He  sat  himself  down,  dripping  disconsolately,  on 
a  wet  stone.  What  was  to  be  done?  where  was  he 
to  shelter  himself?  The  hour  of  repose  was  approach- 
ing; the  birds  were  seeking  their  nests,  the  bat  began 
to  flit  about  in  the  twilight,  and  the  night-hawk, 
soaring  high  in  heaven,  seemed  to  be  calling  out  the 
stars.  Night  gradually  closed  in,  and  wrapped  every 
thing  in  gloom ;  and  Uiough  it  was  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  yet  the  breeze  stealing  along  the  river,  and 
among  these  dripping  forests,  was  diilly  and  pene- 
trating, espedally  to  a  half-drowned  man. 

As  he  sat  drooping  and  despondent  in  this-  com- 
fortless condition,  he  perceived  a  light  gleaming 
through  the  trees  near  the  shore,  where  the  winding 
of  the  river  made  a  deep  bay.  It  cheered  him  with 
the  hopes  that  here  might  be  some  human  habita- 
tion where  he  might  get  snmetliing  to  appease  the 
damorous  cravings  of  his  stomadi,  and,  wliat  was 
equally  necessary  in  his  shipwrecked  condition,  a 
comfortable  shelter  for  the  ni^t.  It  was  with  ex- 
treme difBcnIty  that  he  made  his  way  toward  the 
light,  along  ledges  of  rocks,  down  which  he  was  in 
danger  of  sliding  into  ttie  river,  and  over  great  trunks 
of  fallen  trees;  some  of  which  had  been  blown  down 
in  the  late  storm,  and  lay  so  thickly  together,  that  be 
had  to  struggle  through  their  branches.  At  length 
he  came  to  the  brow  of  a  rock  that  overhung  a  small 
dell,  from  whence  the  light  proceeded.  It  was  from 
a  Are  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree  that  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  grassy  interval  or  plat  among  the  rocks.  The 
fire  cast  up  a  red  glare  among  the  grey  crags,  and 
impending  trees;  leaving  chasms  of  deep  gloom,  that 
resembled  entrances  to  caverns.  A  small  brook  rippled 
close  l>y,  betrayed  by  the  quivering  refledion  of  the 
flame.  There  were  two  figures  moving  about  the 
fire,  and  others  squatted  before  it.  As  they  were 
between  him  and  the  light,  they  were  in  complete 
shadow  ;  but  one  of  them  happening  to  move  round 
to  the  opposite  side,  Dolph  was  startled  at  percdvmg, 
by  the  Ml  glare  falling  on  painted  features,  and  glit- 
tering on  silver  ornaments,  that  he  was  an  Indian. 
He  now  looked  more  narrowly,  and  saw  gims  lean- 
ing against  a  tree,  and  a  dead  body  lying  on  the 
ground. 

Dolph  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was  not  in  a 
worse  condition  than  before;  here  was  the  very  foe 
that  had  fired  at  him  from  the  glen.    He  endeavoured 
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to  retreat  quietly,  not  caring  to  entrust  himself  to 
tliese  half-liiiman  beings  in  so  savage  and  lonely  a 
place.  It  was  too  late :  the  Indian,  with  tiut  ea^e 
quickness  of  eye  so  remarkable  in  his  race,  perceived 
something  slirring  among  tlie  bushes  on  the  rock :  he 
seized  one  of  the  guns  that  leaned  against  the  tree ; 
one  moment  more,  and  Dolph  might  have  had  his 
passion  for  adventure  cured  by  a  bullet.  He  hallooed 
loudly,  with  tlie  Indian  salutation  of  friendship;  the 
wliole  party  sprang  upon  their  feet;  the  salutation 
was  returned,  and  the  stra^ler  was  invited  to  join 
them  at  the  fire. 

On  approaching,  he  found,  to  his  consolation,  that 
the  party  was  composed  of  white  men,  as  well  as  In- 
dians. One,  who  was  evidently  the  principal  per- 
sonage, or  commander,  was  seated  on  a  trunk  of  a 
tree  before  the  lire.  He  was  a  large,  stout  man,  some- 
what advanced  in  life,  but  hale  and  hearty.  Hb 
face  was  bronzed  almost  to  the  colour  of  an  Indian's; 
be  had  strong  but  rather  jovial  features,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  mouth  sliaped  like  a  mastiifs.  His  Cice 
was  half  thrown  in  shade  by  a  broad  hat,  with  a 
buck's  tail  in  it.  His  grey  hair  hung  short  in  his 
neck.  He  wore  a  hunting-frock,  with  Indian  leg- 
gings, and  mocassins,  and  a  touvatiawk  in  the  broad 
wampum-belt  round  bis  waist.  As  Dolpli  caught  a 
distinct  view  of  bis  person  and  features,  he  was  struck 
with  someUiing  lliat  reminded  him  of  the  old  man  of 
the  Haunted  House.  The  man  before  him,  however, 
was  different  in  his  dress  and  age;  be  was  more 
cheery  too  in  his  as[)ect,  and  it  was  hard  to  define 
wliere  the  vague  resemblance  lay  :  but  a  resem- 
blance there  certainly  was.  Dolph  felt  some  degree 
of  awe  in  approaching  him;  but  was  assured  by  the 
frank,  hearty  welcome  with  wliich  he  was  received. 
As  he  cast  his  eyes  about,  too,  he  was  sliU  further 
encouraged,  by  perceiving  that  the  dead  body,  which 
itad  caused  him  some  alarm,  was  that  of  a  deer ;  and 
bis  satisfaction  was  complete  ui  discerning,  by  the 
savoury  steams  which  issued  from  a  kettle,  suspend- 
ed by  a  hooked  stick  over  the  lire,  that  tliere  was  a 
part  cooking  for  the  evening's  repast. 

He  now  found  that  lie  iiad  fallen  in  with  a  ram- 
bling hunting-party ;  such  as  often  took  place  in  those 
days  among  the  settlers  along  the  river.  The  hunter 
is  always  hospitable;  and  nothing  makes  men  more 
social  and  unceremonious  than  meeting  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  commander  of  the  parly  poared  him 
out  a  dram  of  dieering  liquor,  which  he  gave  him 
with  a  merry  lear,  to  warm  his  heart ;  and  ordered 
one  of  his  followers  to  fetch  some  garments  from  a 
pinnace,  which  was  moored  in  a  cove  close  by ;  while 
those  in  which  our  hero  was  dripping  might  be  dried 
before  the  fire. 

Dolph  found,  as  he  had  suspected,  that  the  shot 
from  Uie  glen,  which  had  come  so  near  giving  him 
his  quietus  when  on  the  precipice,  was  from  the  pai-ty 
before  him.  He  had  nearly  crushed  one  of  Ihem  by 
the  fragment  of  rock  which  he  had  detached ;  and  the 
jovial  old  hunter,  in  the  broad  hat  and  buck  tail,  had 


fired  at  the  place  where  he  saw  the  bushes  mov«, 
supposing  it  to  be  some  wild  animal.  He  laughed 
heartily  at  the  blunder ;  it  being  what  is  considered 
an  exceeding  good  joke  among  hunters;  "  but,  £aith, 
my  lad, "  said  he, "  if  I  had  but  caught  a  glunpse  of 
you  to  take  sight  at,  you  would  have  followed  the 
rock.  AntAiy  Vander  Heyden  is  seldom  known  to 
miss  his  aim. "  These  last  words  were  at  once  a 
clue  to  Dolph's  curiosity ;  and  a  few  questions  let  him 
completely  into  the  character  of  the  man  before  Mm, 
and  of  his  band  of  woodland  rangers.  The  com- 
mander in  the  broad  hat  and  hunting-frock  was  ao 
less  a  personage  than  tlie  Heer  Antony  Vander  Uey- 
den,  of  Albany,  of  whom  Dolph  bad  many  a  time 
heard.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  hero  of  many  a  story ; 
being  a  man  of  singular  humours  and  whimsical  ha- 
bits, that  were  matters  of  wonder  to  his  quiet  Dutdi 
neighbours.  As  he  was  a  man  of  property,  having 
had  a  father  before  him,  from  whom  be  inherited 
large  tracts  of  wild  land,  and  whole  barrels  full  of 
wampum,  be  could  indulge  his  humours  without 
control.  Instead  of  staying  quietly  at  home ;  eating 
and  drinking  at  regular  meal-times;  amusing  himself 
by  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  bench  before  the  door ; 
and  then  turnmg  into  a  comfortable  bed  at  night ;  be 
delighted  in  all  kinds  of  rough,  wild  expeditions.  He 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  on  a  hunting-party  ia 
the  wilderness,  sleeping  under  trees  or  baii-sheds, 
or  cruising  down  tlie  river,  or  on  some  woodland  lake, 
fishing  and  fowling,  and  living  the  Lord  knows  how. 

He  was  a  great  friend  to  Indians,  and  to  an  Indian 
mode  of  life ;  which  he  considered  true  natural  liberty 
and  manly  enjoyment.  When  at  home  he  had  always 
several  Indian  hangers-on,  who  loitered  about  bis 
house,  sleeping  like  hounds  in  the  sunshine,  or  pre- 
paring hunting  and  fishing-tackle  for  some  new  ex- 
pedition, or  shooting  at  marks  with  bows  and  arrows. 

Over  these  vagrant  beings  Heer  Antony  had  as  per- 
fect command  as  a  huntsman  over  his  pack ;  titongh 
they  were  great  nuisances  to  the  regular  people  of  his 
neighbourhood.  As  he  was  a  rich  man,  no  one  ven- 
tured to  thwart  his  humours;  mdeed,  he  had  a  hearty 
joyous  manner  alMut  him,  that  made  him  universally 
popular.  He  would  troll  a  Dulcli  song  as  he  tramped 
along  the  stieet ;  hail  every  one  a  mile  off ;  and  when 
he  entered  a  house,  he  woukl  slap  the  good  man  fii- 
miliarly  on  the  bade,  shake  him  by  the  hand  till  be 
roared,  and  kiss  his  wife  and  daughters  before  bb 
face — ^in  sliort,  there  was  no  pride  nor  yi  humonr 
about  Heer  Antony. 

Besides  his  Indian  hangers-on,  he  had  three  or  four 
humble  friends  among  the  white  men,  who  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  patron,  and  had  the  run  of  his  kitchen, 
and  llie  favour  of  being  taken  with  him  occasionally 
on  his  expeditions.  It  was  willi  a  medley  of  such 
retainers  that  he  was  at  present  on  a  cruise  along  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  in  a  pinnace  wbidi  he  kept  for 
his  own  recreation.  There  were  two  white  men  with 
bini,  dressed  partly  in  the  Indian  style,  with  mocassins 
and  hunting-shirts;  the  rest  of  his  crew  consisted  of 
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Biar  feroorite  Indiatts.  They  bad  been  prowling 
afaoat  (be  river,  without  any  definite  otolect,  nntil 
they  Iband  themselTes  in  the  highlands,  where  they 
bad  passed  two  or  three  days,  hunting  the  deer  which 
(tUI  lingered  among  these  monntains. 

''  It  is  a  lucky  circomstance,  young  man, "  said  An- 
ttmy  VanderHeyden,'Hhatyea  happened  to  be  knock- 
ed oTeriward  to-day ;  as  to-morrow  morning  we  start 
early  on  our  return  homewards ;  and  you  might  then 
have  looked  in  vain  for  a  meal  among  these  moun- 
tains— b«t  cone,  lads,  stir  about !  stir  about!  Let's 
aee  what  prog  we  have  for  supper ;  the  kettle  has  boil- 
ed lonf  enough ;  my  stomach  cries  cupboard ;  and  I'll 
warrant  oar  guest  is  in  no  mood  to  dally  with  his 
trencher." 

There  was  a  bustle  now  in  the  little  encampment; 
ftne  took  off  the  kettle  and  turned  a  part  of  the  con- 
tents into  a  huge  wooden  bowl.  Another  prepared 
a  flat  rock  for  a  taUe;  while  a  third  brought  various 
Qtensils  from  the  pinnace,  whidi  was  moored  dose 
by;  and  Heer  Antony  himself  brought  a  flask  or  two 
of  precious  liquor  from  his  own  private  locker;  know- 
ing his  boon  companions  too  well  to  trust  any  of  them 
with  tlie  key. 

A  rade  but  hearty  repast  was  soon  spread;  consist- 
ing of  venison  smoking  from  the  kettle,  with  cold  ba- 
con, boiled  Indian  corn ,  and  mighty  loaves  of  good 
brown  household  bread.  Never  had  Dolph  made  a 
more  delicions  repast;  and  when  he  had  washed  it 
down  by  two  or  tliree  draughts  from  tlie  Heer  An- 
tony's fla^,  and  felt  the  jolly  liquor  sending  its 
warmth  through  his  veins,  and  glowing  round  liis 
very  heart,  he  would  not  have  changed  his  situation, 
DO,  not  with  the  governor  of  the  province. 

The  Heer  Antony,  too,  grew  chirping  and  joyous ; 
told  half  a  dozen  fot  stories,  at  which  his  white  fol- 
kiwers  langlied  immoderately,  though  the  Indians, 
as  Bsnal,  maintained  an  invincible  gravity. 

"This  is  your  true  life,  my  boy !"  said  he,  slap- 
ping Dolph  on  the  shoulder;  "a  man  is  never  a  man 
til]  he  can  defy  wuid  and  weather,  range  woods  and 
wilds,  sleep  under  a  tree,  and  live  on  bass-wood 
leaves!" 

And  then  would  be  sing  a  stave  or  two  of  a  Dutch 
drioking'^ong,  swaying  a  sliort,  squab  Dutch  bottle 
in  his  band,  while  bis  myrmidons  would  join  in  chorus, 
HDta  the  woods  edwed  again;— «8  the  good  old  song 
hisH: 

"Tber  *n  with  a  shout  made  the  elements  rinjt, 

So  looo  as  the  office  was  o'er; 
To  feasting  they  went,  with  true  merriment. 

And  tippled  strong  liquor  giUore." 

In  the  midst  of  his  joviality,  however,  Heer  Antony 
^ad  not  lose  sight  of  discretion.  Though  he  pushed 
the  bottle  without  reserve  to  Dolph,  yet  he  always 
took  care  to  help  his  followers  himself,  knowing  the 
beings  he  had  to  deal  with;  and  he  was  particular  in 
graating  bat  a  nioderate  allowance  to  the  Indians. 
The  repast  being  ended,  the  Indians  having  drunk 
Ikek  Hqoor,  and  smoked  their  pipes,  now  wra{^)ed 


theofiselves  in  their  Uankets,  stretched  themsdves  on 
the  ground,  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  soon  Ml 
asleep,  like  so  many  tired  hounds.  The  rest  of  the 
party  remained  challing  befbre  the  lire,  which  the 
glooia  of  the  forest,  and  Uie  dampness  of  the  air  from 
the  late  storm,  rendered  extremely  grateful  and  com- 
fitrting.  The  conversation  gradually  moderated  from 
the  hilarity  of  supper-lime,  and  turned  upon  hunting 
adventures,  and  exploits  and  perils  in  the  wilderneas; 
many  of  which  were  so  strange  and  improbable,  that 
I  will  not  venture  lu  repeat  thera,  lest  the  veradty  of 
Antony  Yander  Heyden  and  his  comrades  should  be 
brought  into  question.  There  were  many  tegeodary 
tales  toM,  also,  about  the  river,  and  the  settlements 
on  its  borders;  in  which  valuable  kind  ot  lore  the 
Heer  Antony  seemed  deeply  versed.  As  the  sturdy 
bush-beater  sat  in  a  twisted  root  ofa  tree,  that  served 
him  fbr  a  kind  of  arm-chair,  dealing  forth  these  wild 
stories,  with  the  fire  gleaming  on  his  strongly-mark- 
ed visage,  Dolph  was  again  repeatedly  perplexed  by 
something  that  reminded  him  of  the  phantom  of  the 
Haunted  House;  some  vague  resemblance  that  ceuld 
not  be  fixed  upon  any  precise  feature  or  lineament, 
but  which  pervaded  the  general  air  of  his  countenanee 
and  figure. 

The  drcuimtanee  of  Ddph's  fiilling  overboard 
bemg  again  (uscnssed,  led  to  the  relation  of  divers 
disasters  and  singular  misliaps  that  had  befallen 
voyagers  on  this  great  river,  particularly  in  the  eaiiiec 
periods  of  colonial  history;  most  of  which  the  Heer 
deliberately  attributed  to  supernatural  causes.  Dolph 
stared  at  his  suggestion ;  but  the  old  gentleman  assur- 
ed him  that  it  was  very  currently  believed  by  the 
settlers  along  the  river,  that  these  highlands  wer» 
under  the  dominion  of  supernatural  and  mischievous 
bdngs, which  seemed  toliave  taken  some  pique  against 
the  Dutch  colonists  in  the  early  time  of  the  settlement. 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  have  ever  since  taken 
particular  delight  in  venting  their  spleen,  and  indolg- 
uig  thdr  humours,  upon  the  Dolch  skippers;  bother- 
ing them  with  flaws,  head-winds,  counler-cnrrents, 
and  all  kinds  of  unpediments ;  insomudi,  that  a  Dutch 
navigator  was  always  obliged  to  be  exceedingly  wary 
and  ddiberate  in  his  proceedings;  to  come  to  anchor 
at  dusk ;  to  drop  his  peak,  or  take  in  sail,  whenever  he 
saw  a  swag-bellied  cloud  rolling  over  the  mountains; 
in  short,  to  take  so  many  precautions,  that  he  wasoflen 
apt  to  be  an  incrediUe  time  in  toiling  up  the  river. 

Some,  he  said,  believed  these  misdiievous  powers 
of  the  air  to  be  evil  spirits  conjured  up  by  the  Indian 
wizanls,  in  tlie  early  times  of  the  pronnce,  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  strangers  who  had  dispossessed 
them  of  their  country.  They  even  attributed  to 
their  incantations  the  misadventure  which  befell  the 
renowned  Hendrick  Hudson,  when  he  sailed  so  gal- 
lantly up  this  river  in  quest  ofa  north-west  passage, 
and,  as  he  thought,  nin  his  ship  aground ;  which  Ihey 
itBna  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  spell  of  these 
same  wizards,  to  prevent  his  getting  to  China  in  tliis 
direction. 
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The  greater  part,  however,  Heer  Antony  observed, 
acconnted  for  all  the  extraordinary  circaimtances  at- 
tending this  river,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  skippers 
which  navigated  it,  by  the  old  legend  of  the  Storm- 
ship  which  haunted  Point-no-point.  On  finding 
Dolph  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  this  tradition,  the  Heer 
stared  at  him  for  a  moment  with  surprise,  and  won- 
dered where  he  had  passed  his  life,  tu  be  uninformed 
on  so  important  a  point  of  hfetory .  To  pass  away  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  therefore,  he  undertook 
the  tale,  as  far  as  his  memory  would  serve,  in  the  very 
words  in  which  it  had  been  written  out  by  Mynheer 
Selyne,  an  early  poet  of  the  New  Nederlandts.  Giv- 
ing, Uien,  a  stir  to  the  fire,  that  sent  np  hb  sparks 
among  the  trees  like  a  little  volcano,  he  adjusted 
himself  comfortably  inhisrootofatree;  and  throwing 
back  his  head,  and  closing  his  eyes  for  a  few  moments, 
to  sumnwn  up  his  recollection,  be  related  the  follow- 
ing legend. 


THE  STORM-SHH*. 


In  the  golden  age  of  the  province  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, when  it  was  under  the  sway  g/  Wouter  Van 
Twiller,  otherwise  called  the  Doubter,  the  people  of 
the  Manhattoes  were  alarmed  one  soltry  afternoon, 
just  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  thunder  and  liglitning.  The  rain 
descended  in  such  torrents  as  absolutely  to  spatter  up 
and  smoke  along  ilie  ground.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
thunder  rattled  and  rolled  over  the  very  roots  of  the 
houses;  the  lightning  was  seen  to  play  about  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  and  to  strive  three  limes,  in 
vain,  to  strike  its  weathercock.  Garret  Van  Home's 
new  chimney  was  split  almost  from  top  to  bottom ; 
and  Doffue  Mildeberger  was  struck  speechless  from 
his  bald-faced  mare,  just  as  he  was  riding  into  town. 
In  a  word,  it  was  one  of  those  unparalleled  storms, 
that  only  happen  once  within  the  memory  of  that  ve- 
nerable personage,  known  in  all  towns  by  the  appel- 
lation of "  tlie  oldest  inhabitant." 

Great  was  the  terror  of  the  good  old  women  of  the 
Manhattoes.  They  gathered  their  children  together, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  cellars;  after  having  hung  a 
shoe  on  the  iron  point  of  every  bed-post,  lest  it  should 
attract  the  lightning.  At  length  the  storm  abated ; 
the  thnnder  sunk  into  a  growl,  and  the  setting-sun, 
breaking  from  under  the  fringed  borders  of  the  clouds, 
made  the  broad  bosom  of  the  bay  to  gleam  like  a  sea 
of  molten  gold. 

The  word  was  given  from  the  fort  that  a  ship  was 
standing  up  the  bay.  It  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  street  to  street,  and  soon  put  the  little  capital  in 
a  bustle.  The  arrival  of  a  ship,  in  those  eariy  times 
of  the  settlement,  was  an  event  of  vast  importance  to 
the  inhabitants.  It  brought  them  news  fitim  the  old 
world,  frcan  the  land  of  their  birth,  from  whicli  they 
were  so  completely  sevei-ed :  to  the  yearly  ship,  too, 


they  looked  for  tlieir  supply  of  luxuries,  of  finery,  oF 
comforts,  and  almost  of  necessaries.  The  good  wrouw 
could  not  have  her  new  cap  nor  new  gown  until  the 
arrival  of  the  ship ;  the  artist  waited  for  it  for  his  tools, 
the  burgomaster  for  his  pipe  and  his  supply  of  Hol- 
lands, ibe  schoolboy  for  his  top  and  marbles,  and  the 
lordly  landholder  for  the  bricks  with  which  he  was  to 
bnild  his  new  mansion.  Thus  every  one,  rich  and 
poor,  great  and  small,  looked  out  for  the  arrival  of  the 
ship.  It  was  the  great  yearly  event  of  the  town  of 
New  Amsterdam ;  and  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  the  ship — the  ship — the  ship — was  the  con- 
tinual topic  of  conversation. 

The  news  from  the  fort,  therefore,  brought  all  the 
populace  down  to  the  battery,  to  behold  the  wished- 
for  sight.  It  was  not  exactly  the  time  when  she  had 
been  expected  to  arrive,  and  the  circumstance  was  a 
matter  of  some  speculation.  Many  were  the  groups 
collected  about  the  battery.  Here  and  there  might 
be  seen  a  burgomaster,  of  slow  and  pompons  gravity, 
giving  his  opinion  with  great  confidence  to  a  crowd 
of  old  women  and  idle  boys.  At  another  place  was  a 
knot  of  old  weather-beaten  fellows,  who  had  been 
seamen  or  fishermen  in  their  limes,  and  were  great 
anthorities  on  such  occasions;  these  gave  different 
opinions,  and  caused  great  disputes  among  their  several 
adherents ;  but  the  man  most  looked  up  to,  and  follow- 
ed and  watched  by  the  crowd,  was  Hans  Van  Pelt, 
an  old  Dutch  sea-captain  retired  from  service,  the 
nautical  oracle  of  the  place.  He  reconnoitred  the 
ship  through  an  ancient  telescope,  covered  with  tarry 
canvas,  hummed  a  Dutch  tune  to  himself,  and  said 
nothing.  A  hum,  however,  from  Hans  Van  Pelt  had 
always  more  weight  with  the  public  than  a  speedi 
from  another  man. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ship  became  more  distinct  to 
the  naked  eye ;  she  was  a  stout,  round,  Dntch-bnilt 
vessel,  with  high  bow  and  poop,  and  bearing  Dutch 
colours.  The  evening  sun  gilded  her  bdlying  canvas, 
as  she  came  riding  over  the  long  waving  billows. 
The  sentinel  who  had  given  notice  of  her  approach, 
declared,  that  he  first  got  sight  of  her  when  site  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  bay ;  and  that  she  broke  suddenly 
on  his  sight,  just  as  if  she  had  come  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  black  thunder-cloud.  The  by-slanders  looked 
at  Hans  Van  Pelt,  to  see  what  he  would  say  to  this 
report  :  Hans  Van  Pelt  screwed  his  moulh  closer 
together,  and  said  nothing;  upon  which  some  shook 
their  heads,  and  others  shru^ed  their  shoulders. 

The  ship  was  now  repeatedly  hailed,  but  made  no 
reply,  and  passingby  the  fort,  stood  on  up  the  Hudson. 
A  gun  was  brought  to  bear  on  her,  and,  with  some 
difliculty,  loaded  and  fired  by  Hans  Van  Pelt,  the 
garrison  not  being  expert  in  artillery.  The  shot 
seemed  absolutely  to  pass  through  the  ship,  and  to  skip 
along  the  water  on  the  other  side,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it !  What  was  strange,  she  had  all  her  sails 
set,  and  sailed  right  against  wind  and  tide,  which 
were  both  down  the  river.  Upon  this  Haas  Van 
Pell,  who  was  likewise  harbour-master,  ordered  his 
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boat,  and  set  offto  board  ber ;  bat  after  rowing  two 
or  three  boors,  he  retnrned  without  success.  Some- 
times he  woold  get  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
of  ber,  and  then,  in  a  twinlding,  she  woold  be  half  a 
mile  off.  Some  said  it  was  because  his  oars-men,  who 
were  rather  pursy  and  short-winded,  stopped  every 
now  and  then  to  take  breath,  and  spit  on  their  hands; 
bat  this  it  is  probable  was  a  mere  scandal.  He  got 
near  enough,  however,  to  see  the  crew,  who  were  all 
dressed  in  (he  Dutch  style,  the  officers  in  doublets  anif 
high  hats  and  feathers  :  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any 
(me  on  board ;  they  stood  as  motionless  as  so  many 
statues,  and  the  ship  seemed  as  if  left  to  her  own  go- 
vernment. Thus  she  kept  on,  away  up  the  river, 
lessening  and  lessening  in  the  evening  sunshine,  until 
die  tided  from  sight,  like  a  little  white  cloud  melting 
away  in  the  summer  sky. 

The  appearance  of  this  ship  threw  the  governor 
into  one  of  the  deepest  doubts  that  ever  beset  him  in 
the  whole  course  of  bis  administration.  Fears  were 
entertained  for  the  security  of  Ihe  infant  settlements 
on  the  river,  lest  this  might  be  an  enemy's  ship  in 
disguise,  sent  to  take  possession.  The  governor  called 
together  his  council  repeatedly,  to  assist  him  with 
their  conjectures.  He  sat  in  his  chair  of  state,  built 
of  limber  from  (he  sacred  forest  of  the  Hague,  and 
anoked  his  long  jasmin  pipe,  and  listened  to  all  that 
bis  counsellors  had  to  say  on  a  subject  about  which 
they  knew  nothing ;  but  in  spile  of  all  the  conjectur- 
ing of  the  sagest  and  oldest  heads,  the  governor  still 
continued  to  doubt. 

Messengers  were  dispatched  to  different  places  on 
the  river ;  but  (hey  returned  without  any  tidings — 
the  ship  liad  made  no  port.  Day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  elapsed,  but  she  never  returned  down  the 
Hudson.  As,  however,  (be  council  seemed  solicitous 
for  intelligence,  tliey  had  it  in  abundance.  The  cap- 
tains of  (he  sloops  seldom  arrived  wi(hont  bringing 
some  report  of  having  seen  (he  strange  ship  at  the 
different  parts  of  (he  river;  sometimes  near  the  Pal- 
lisadoes,  sometimes  off  Crolon  Point,  and  sometimes 
in  the  highlands;  but  she  never  was  reported  as 
baTing  been  seen  above  the  highlands.  The  crews 
of  the  sloops,  it  is  (rue,  generally  differed  among 
themselves  in  their  accounts  of  these  apparitions;  but 
that  may  have  arisen  from  the  uncertain  si(tta(ions  in 
which  they  saw  her.  Sometimes  it  was  by  (he  flashes 
of  (he  tbnnder-storm  lighting  up  a  pitchy  night,  and 
giving  glimpses  of  her  careering  across  Tappaan-zee, 
or  the  wide  waste  of  Ilaverstraw  Bay.  At  one  mo- 
ment she  woold  appear  close  upon  them,  as  if  likdy  to 
roB  them  down,  and  would  (lirow  (hem  into  great 
boatle  and  alarm ;  but  Uie  next  flash  would  show  her 
br  off,  always  sailing  against  the  wind.  Sometimes, 
in  <|aiet  moonlight  nights,  she  would  be  seen  under 
■one  high  bluff  of  the  higlitands,  all  in  deep  shadow, 
excepting  her  top-sails  glittering  in  the  moonbeams; 
by  the  time,  however,  that  (he  voyagers  would  reach 
tie  place,  there  would  be  no  ship  to  be  seen ;  and 
wbra  tliey.Iiad  past  on  for  some  distance,  and  looked 


back,  behold !  (here  she  was  again,  with  her  tof^^ails 
in  the  moonshine !  Her  appearance  was  always  just 
after,  or  just  before,  or  just  in  the  midst  of  unruly 
weather;  and  she  was  known  by  all  Ihe  skippers  and 
voyagers  of  (be  Hudson  by  the  name  of  "  the  Storm- 
ship." 

These  reports  perplexed  the  governor  and  his  council 
more  than  ever ;  and  it  would  be  endless  to  repeat  (lie 
coigectures  and  opinions  that  were  uttered  on  the 
subject.  Some  quoted  cases  in  point,  of  ships  seen  off 
the  coast  of  New  England,  navigated  by  witches  and 
goblins.  Old  Hans  Van  Pelt,  who  had  been  more 
(ban  once  (o  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  insisted  that  this  must  be  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man which  had  so  Ion^haun(ed  Table  Bay ;  but  being 
unable  to  make  port,  had  now  sought  another  harbour. 
Others  su^es(ed,  that,  if  it  really  was  a  supernatural 
apparition,  as  there  was  every  natural  reason  to  be- 
lieve, it  might  be  Hendrick  Hudson,  and  his  crew  of 
the  Half-moon ;  who,  it  was  well  known,  had  once 
run  aground  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  in  seeking 
a  north-west  passage  (o  China.  Tbb  opinion  bad 
very  li(tle  weight  with  the  governor,  but  it  passe<l 
current  out  of  doors;  for  indeed  it  had  already  been 
reported,  that  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  haunted 
the  Kaalskill  Mountain ;  and  it  appeared  very  reason- 
able to  suppose,  (ha(  his  ship  might  infest  the  river 
where  the  enterprize  was  baffled,  or  that  it  might  bear 
the  shadowy  crew  to  their  periodical  revels  in  (he 
moun(ain. 

Other  events  occurred  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and 
doubts  of  (he  sage  Wou(er  and  bis  council,  and  the 
S(orm-ship  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  deliberation  at 
the  board.  It  continued,  however,  (o  be  a  matter  of 
popular  belief  and  marvellous  anecdote  through  the 
whole  time  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  particu- 
larly just  before  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  province  by  the  English  squa- 
dron. About  (hat  (ime  the  S(orm^ip  was  repea(edly 
seen  in  the  Tappaan-Z«e,  and  about  Weebawk,  and 
even  down  as  far  as  Hoboken ;  and  her  appearance 
was  supposed  to  be  ominous  of  (he  approaching  squall 
in  public  affairs,  and  the  downfoU  of  Da(cb  domina- 
tion. 

Since  that  time  we  have  no  authentic  accounts  of 
her;  (hough  it  is  said  she  still  liaun(8  the  highlands, 
and  cruises  about  Point-no-point.  People  who  live 
along  (he  river,  insist  tliat  they  sometimes  see  ber  in 
summer  moonliglit;  and  (bat  in  a  deep  sUll  midnight 
(hey  liave  heard  the  chant  of  her  crew,  as  if  heaving 
the  lead ;  but  sights  and  sounds  are  so  deceptive  along 
(he  mountainous  shores,  and  ahou(  the  wide  bays  and 
long  reaches  of  (his  great  river,  that  I  confess  I  have 
very  s(rong  doubts  upon  (lie  subject. 

It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  (bat  strange  things  have 
been  seen  in  these  highlands  in  storms,  which  are 
considered  as  connected  with  the  old  s(ory  of  the 
ship.  The  captains  of  the  river-craft  talk  of  a  li(Ue 
bulhous-boUomed  Du(ch  goblin,  in  trunk  hose  and 
sugar-loafed  hat,  with  a  speaking-trumpet  in  bis  hand. 
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ivbich  thef  say  keeps  abont  liie  Danderberg. '  They 
declare  that  they  have  heard  bim,  in  stormy  weather, 
in  Uie  midst  of  the  turmoil,  giving  orders  in  Low- 
Datdi  for  the  pi|)ing  ap  of  a  fresh  gust  of  wind,  or 
tlie  rattling  off  of  another  thunder-clap.  Tluit  some- 
times he  has  been  seen  surrounded  by  a  crew  of  little 
imps  in  broad  breeches  and  short  doublets;  tumbling 
head  over  beels  in  tlie  rack  and  mist,  and  playing  a 
thousand  gambols  in  the  air;  or  buzzing  like  a  swarm 
of  flies  about  Anthony'sNose;  and  tliat,  at  such  times, 
the  hurry-scurry  of  the  storm  was  always  greatest. 
One  time  a  $loop,  in  passing  1^  the  Dunderberg, 
was  overtaken  by  a  thunder-gust,  that  came  scouring 
round  the  mountain,  and  seemed  to  burst  just  over 
the  vessel.  Though  tight  and  well  ballasted,  yet  she 
laboured  dreadfully,  until  the  water  came  over  the 
gunwale.  All  the  crew  were  amazed,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  a  little  white  sugar-loaf  hat 
on  the  mast-head,  which  was  known  at  once  to  be 
the  bat  of  the  Heer  of  the  Dunderberg.  Nobody, 
however,  dared  to  climb  to  the  mast-head,  and  get 
rid  of  this  terrible  hat.  The  sloop  continued  labour- 
ing and  rocking,  as  if  she  would  have  rolled  her  mast 
overboard.  She  seemed  in  continual  danger  either 
of  upsetting  or  of  running  on  shore.  In  this  way  she 
drove  quite  through  the  higlilands,  until  she  had  pass- 
ed Pollopol's  Island,  where,  it  is  said,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Dunderberg  potentate  ceases.  No  sooner  had 
she  passed  this  Iraurne,  than  the  little  hat,  aU  at  once, 
spun  up  into  the  air  like  a  top;  whirled  up  all  tlte 
donds  into  a  vortex,  and  hurried  them  back  to  the 
summit  of  the  Dnnderbeig;  while  the  sloop  righted 
herself,  and  sailed  on  as  quietly  as  if  in  a  mill-pond. 
Nottiing  saved  her  from  utter  wreck  but  the  fortunate 
circumstance  of  having  a  horse-shoe  nailed  against 
the  mast ;  a  wise  precaution  against  evil  spirits,  which 
has  since  been  adopted  by  all  the  Dutch  captains  that 
navigate  Uiis  haunted  river. 

There  is  another  story  told  of  this  foul-weather 
nrcliin,  by  Skipper  Daniel  Ouslesticker,  of  Fish-Hill, 
who  was  never  known  to  tell  a  He.  He  declared, 
that,  in  a  severe  squall,  he  saw  him  sealed  astride  of 
his  bowsprit,  riding  the  sloop  ashore,  full  butt  against 
Anthony's  nose,  and  that  he  was  exorcised  by  Do- 
minie Van  Gieson,  of  Esopus,  who  happened  to  be 
on  board,  and  who  sung  the  hymn  of  St  Nicholas; 
whereupon  the  goblin  threw  himself  up  in  the  air  like 
a  ball,  and  went  off  in  a  whirlwind,  carrying  away 
with  bim  the  night-cap  of  the  Dominie's  wife ;  whidi 
was  discovered  the  next  Sunday  morning  hanging  on 
the  weathercock  of  Esopus'  church  steeple,  at  least 
forty  miles  off!  After  several  events  of  this  kind  had 
taken  place,  the  regular  skippers  of  the  river,  for  a 
long  time,  did  not  venture  lo  pass  the  Dunderberg, 
without  lowering  their  peaks,  out  of  homage  to  the 
Heer  of  the  Mountain ;  and  it  was  observed  liiat  all 
such  as  paid  this  tribute  of  respect  were  suffered  to 
pass  nnmoies  ted. 

■  i.  e.  QiR  "  Ttinnder-HonnUtn."  to  eallrd  from  its  Mhoes. 


"Such,"  said  Antony  Yander  Heyden,  "are  a  few 
of  the  stories  written  down  by  Selyne  the  poet,  con- 
cerning this  Storm-ship;  which  he  affirms  to  have 
brought  this  colony  of  mischievous  imps  into  the  pro- 
vince, from  some  old  ghost-ridden  country  of  En- 
rope.  I  could  give  you  a  host  more,  if  necessary ; 
for  all  the  accidents  that  so  often  befall  the  river- 
Craft  in  the  highlands  are  said  to  be  tricks  played 
off  by  these  imps  of  the  Dunderberg;  but  I  see  that 
you  are  nodding,  so  let  us  turn  in  for  the  night."  ■ 

The  Bieon  had  just  raised  her  silver  horns  above 
the  round  back  of  Old  Bull  Hill,  and  lit  up  the  grey 
rocks  and  shagged  forests,  and  glittered  on  the  wav- 
ing bosom  of  the  river.  The  night  dew  was  falling, 
and  the  late  gloomy  mountains  began  to  soften  and 
put  on  a  grey  aerial  tint  in  the  dewy  light.  The 
hunters  stirred  the  Ore,  and  threw  on  fresh  fuel  to 
qualify  the  damp  of  the  night  air.  They  then  pre- 
pared a  bed  of  branches  and  dry  leaves  under  a  ledge 
of  rocks  for  Dolph;  while  Antony  Vander  Heyden, 
wrapping  himself  op  in  a  huge  coat  made  of  skins, 
stretched  himself  before  the  fire.  It  was  some  lime, 
however,  before  Dolph  coidd  close  his  eyes.  He  lay 
contemplating  the  strange  scene  before  him  :  the 
wild  woods  and  rocks  around ;  the  fire  throwing  fit- 
ful gleams  on  the  faces  of  the  sleeping  savages ;  and 
the  Heer  Antony,  too,  who  so  singularly,  yet  vaguely, 
reiuinded  him  of  the  nightly  visitant  to  Uie  Haunted 
House.  Now  and  then  he  heard  the  cry  of  some 
animal  from  the  forest;  or  the  hooting  of  the  owl; 
or  the  notes  of  the  whip-poor-will,  which  seemed  to 
abound  among  these  solitudes;  or  the  splash  of  a  stur- 
geon, leaping  out  of  the  river,  and  falling  back  full 
length  on  its  placid  surface.  He  contrasted  all  ibis 
with  his  accustomed  nest  in  the  garret  room  of  the 
doctor's  mansion;  where  the  only  sounds  he  heard 
at  night  were  tlie  church  clock  telling  the  hour ;  the 
drowsy  voice  of  the  watchman,  drawling  out  all  was 

>  Among  the  superstitions  which  prevailed  in  the  coloniei, 
during  the  earljr  times  of  the  settlements,  there  seems  lo  hare  been 
a  singular  one  about  phanlom-sbips.  Tlie  supentiUous  fancies  o( 
men  are  always  apt  lo  turn  upon  those  ol>)ecls  which  coDcem 
Uieir  daily  occupations.  The  solitary  ship,  which,  from  year 
to  year,  came  like  a  raven  in  the  wilderness,  bringing  lo  the  in- 
habilants  of  a  seltlemenl  the  comforts  of  life  from  the  world  from 
which  they  were  cut  olT,  was  apt  to  be  present  to  their  dreams, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking.  The  accidental  sight  from  stiore  of 
a  sail  gliding  along  the  horizon  In  those,  as  yet,  looety  seas,  was 
apt  lo  be  a  matter  of  much  talk  and  speculation.  There  is  men- 
tion made  in  one  of  the  early  New  England  writers,  of  a  ship  na- 
vigated by  witches,  with  a  great  horse  that  stood  Ity  the  mainmast. 
I  have  met  with  anoUier  story,  somewhere,  of  a  ship  that  drove  on 
shore,  in  fair,  sunny,  tranquil  weather,  with  sails  all  set  and  a 
table  spread  in  the  cabin,  as  if  to  regale  a  number  of  gnests,  yet 
not  a  living  being  on  board.  These  plianlom-shlps  always  sailed 
in  the  eye  of  the  wind ;  or  ploughed  their  way  widi  great  vetocily. 
making  the  smooth  sea  foaim  before  their  bows,  when  not  a  breath 
ofairwasstining. 

Moore  has  finely  wrought  up  one  of  these  legends  of  the  sea  into 
a  Utile  tale,  which,  within  a  small  compass,  contains  the  very 
essence  of  this  species  of  supernatural  fldlon.  I  allude  to  his 
Spectre-Ship  bomid  to  Deadman's  Isle. 
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«rell ;  the  deep  saoring  of  the  doctor's  clubbed  nose 
from  below  stairs;  or  the  caatioas  labours  of  some 
caipenter-rat  gnawing  in  the  wainscot.  His  thoughts 
then  wandered  to  his  poor  old  mother :  what  would 
ahe  think  of  his  mysterious  disappearance — what 
anxiety  and  distress  would  she  not  suffer?  This 
was  the  thought  that  would  continually  intrude  it- 
self to  mar  his  present  enjoyment.  It  brought  with 
it  a  feeling  of  pain  and  compunction,  and  be  fell  asleep 
with  the  tears  yet  standing  in  his  eyes. 

Were  this  a  mere  tale  of  fauicy ,  here  would  be  a  fine 
opportunity  for  weaving  in  strange  adventures  among 
these  wild  mountains,  and  roving  hunters ;  and,  after 
invdving  my  hero  in  a  variety  of  perils  and  difficulties, 
rescuing  him  from  them  all  by  some  miraculous  contri- 
vance ;  butas  tliis  is  absolutely  a  true  story,  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  simple  facts,  and  keep  to  probabilities. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  next  day,  therefore,  after  a 
hearty  morning's  meal,  the  encampment  broke  np, 
and  our  adventurers  embarked  in  the  pinnace  of  An- 
tony Yander  Heyden.  There  being  no  wind  for  die 
nils,  the  Indians  rowed  her  gently  along,  keeping 
time  to  a  kind  of  chant  of  one  of  the  white  men. 
llie  day  was  serene  and  beautiful;  the  river  without 
a  wave;  and  as  the  vessel  cleft  the  glassy  water,  it 
left  a  long  undulating  track  behind.  The  crows,  who 
had  scented  the  hunters'  banquet,  were  already  ga- 
thering and  hovering  in  the  air,  just  where  a  column 
of  thin,  blue  smoke,  rising  fix)m  among  the  trees, 
showed  the  place  of  their  last  night's  quarters.  As 
they  coasted  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  the 
Heer  Antony  pointed  out  to  Dolph  a  bald  eagle,  the 
sovereign  of  these  regions,  who  sat  perched  on  a  dry 
tree  that  projected  over  the  river;  and,  with  eye 
tnrned  upwards,  seemed  to  be  drinking  in  the  splen- 
dour of  the  morning  sun.  Their  approach  disturbed 
the  monarch's  meditations.  He  first  spread  one 
wing,  and  then  the  other;  balanced  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  then,  quilting  his  perch  with  dignified 
composure,  wheeled  slowly  over  their  heads.  Dolph 
snatched  op  a  gun,  and  sent  a  wliistling  ball  after  him 
that  cut  some  of  the  feathers  from  his  wing ;  the  report 
of  the  gun  leaped  sharply  fromrock  to  rock, andawaken- 
ed  a  thousand  echoes;  but  the  monarch  of  the  air 
■ailed  calmly  on,  ascending  higher  and  higher,  and 
wheduig  widely  as  he  ascended,  soaring  up  the  green 
-teMHO  of  the  woody  mountain,  until  he  disappeared 
orcr  4be  brow  of  a  beetling  precipice.  Dolph  felt  in 
a  manner  rebaked  by  this  proud  tranqnillily,  and 
almost  reproadied  himself  for  having  so  wantonly  in- 
snlted  this  majestic  bird.  Heer  Antony  told  him, 
laagfaing,  to  remember  that  be  was  not  yet  out  of  the 
Urritories  of  the. lord  of  tlie  Dunderberg;  and  an  old 
inSan  shook  his  head,  aid  observed,  that  there  was 
bad  luck  in  killing  an  eagle ;  the  hunter,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  always  leave  him  a  portion  of  his  spoils. 

NoUiiog,  however,  occurred  to  molest  them  on  their 
wyage.  They  passed  pleasantly  through  magnificent 
■d  looeiy  scenes,  until  they  came  to  where  Poilopol's 
Urad  lay,  like  a  floating  bower,  at  the  extremity  of  the 


highlands.  Here  they  landed,  until  the  heat  of  the  day 
should  abate,  or  a  breeze  spring  up,  that  might  super- 
sede the  labour  of  the  oar.  Some  prepared  the  mid- 
day meal,  while  others  reposed  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  in  luxnrious  summer  indolence,  looking  drowsily 
forth  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  On  the  one  side 
yrete  (he  highlands,  vast  and  craved,  feathered  to 
the  top  with  forests,  and  throwing  their  shadows  on 
the  glassy  water  that  dimpled  at  their  feet.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  wide  expanse  of  the  river,  like  a 
broad  lake,  with  long  sunny  reaches,  and  green  head- 
lands; and  the  distant  line  of  Shawungnnk  mountains 
waving  along  a  clear  horizon,  or  chequered  by  a  fleecy 
doud. 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  their 
cruise  along  the  river :  thb  vagrant,  amphibious  life, 
caroering  across  silver  sheets  of  water;  coasting  wild 
woodland  shores;  banqueting  on  shady  promontories, 
with  the  spreading  tree  over  head,  the  river  curling 
its  light  foam  to  one's  feet,  and  distant  mountain, 
and  rock,  and  tree,  and  snowy  cloud,  and  deep  blue 
sky,  all  mingling  in  summer  beauty  before  one ;  all 
this,  though  never  cloying  in  the  enjoyment,  would 
be  but  tedious  in  narration. 

When  encamped  by  the  water-side,  some  of  the  . 
party  would  go  into  the  woods  and  hunt;  others 
would  fish :  sometimes  they  would  amuse  themselves 
by  shootmg  at  a  mark,  by  leaping,  by  running,  by 
wrestling;  and  Dolph  gained  great  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Antony  Yander  Heyden,  by  his  skill  and  adroit- 
ness in  all  these  exercises;  which  the  Heer  consider- 
ed as  the  highest  of  manly  accomplislmients. 

Thus  did  they  coast  jollily  on,  choosing  only  the 
pleasant  hours  for  voyaging;  sometimes  in  the  cool 
morning  dawn,  sometimes  m  the  sober  evening  twi- 
light, and  sometimes  when  the  moonshine  spangled 
the  crisp  curling  waves  that  whispered  along  the 
sides  of  their  litUe  bark.  Never  had  Dolph  felt  so 
completely  in  his  element;  never  had  he  met  willi 
any  thing  so  completely  to  his  taste  as  this  wild,  hap- 
hazard life.  He  was  the  very  man  to  second  Antony 
Yander  Heyden  in  his  rambUug  humours,  and  gained 
continually  on  his  affections.  The  heart  of  the  old 
bushwhacker  yearned  towards  the  young  man,  who 
seemed  thus  growmg  up  in  his  own  likeness;  and  as 
they  approached  to  the  end  of  their  voyage,  he  could  not 
help  inquiring  a  UtUe  into  his  history.  Dolph  frankly 
told  him  his  course  of  life,  his  severe  medical  studies, 
his  little  proficiency,  and  bis  very  dubious  prospects. 
The  Heer  was  shocked  to  find  that  such  amazing  ta- 
lents and  accomplishments  were  to  be  cramped  and 
buried  under  a  doctor's  wig.  He  had  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  healing  art,  having  never  had  any 
other  physician  than  the  butcher.  lie  bore  a  mortal 
grudge  to  all  kinds  of  study  also,  ever  since  he  bad 
been  flogged  about  an  unintelligible  book  when  he 
was  a  boy.  But  to  think  that  a  young  fellow  like 
Dolph,  of  sud)  wonderful  abilities,  who  could  shoot, 
fish,  run,  jump,  ride  and  wrestle,  should  be  obligeil 
to  roll  pills,  and  administer  juleps  for  a  living— 'twas 
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monstrons !  He  hdd  Do)ph  never  to  despair,  biit  to 
''throw  physic  to  the  dogsj"  for  a  yoong  fellow  of 
his  prodigious  talents  could  never  fail  to  make  his 
way.  "As  you  seem  to  have  no  acquaintance  in 
Albany,"  said  Heer  Antony,  "you  shall  go  home 
with  me,  and  remain  nnder  my  roof  until  you  can 
look  about  you ;  and  in  tlie  mean  time  we  can  take 
an  occasional  bout  at  shooting  and  fishing,  for  it  is  a 
pity  such  talents  should  lie  idle. " 

Dolph,  who  was  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  was  not 
hard  to  be  persuaded.  Indeed,  on  turning  over  mat- 
ters in  his  mind,  which  he  did  very  sagely  and  deli- 
berately, he  could  not  but  think  that  Antony  Vander 
Heyden  was,  "  somehow  or  other,"  connected  with 
the  story  of  the  Haunted  House;  that  the  misadven- 
ture in  the  highlands,  which  had  thrown  them  so 
strangely  together,  was,  "somehow  or  other,"  to 
work  out  something  good  :  in  short,  there  is  nothing 
so  convenient  as  this  "somehow  or  other"  way  of 
accommodating  one's  self  to  circumstances;  it  is  the 
main  stay  of  a  heedless  actor,  and  tardy  reasoner, 
like  Dolph  Heyliger;  and  he  who  can,  in  this  loose, 
easy  way,  link  foregone  evil  to  anticipated  good,  pos- 
sesses a  secret  of  happiness  almost  equal  to  the  phi- 
losopher's stone. 

On  their  arrival  at  Albany,  the  sight  of  Dolph's 
companion  seemed  to  cause  universal  satisfaction. 
Many  were  the  greetings  at  the  river-side,  and  the 
salutations  in  the  streets;  the  dogs  bounded  before 
him ,  the  boys  whooped  as  he  passed;  every  body 
seemed  to  know  Antony  Vander  Heyden.  Dolph 
followed  on  in  silence,  admiring  the  neatness  of  this 
worthy  burgh ;  for  in  those  days  Albany  was  in  all  its 
glory,  and  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  des- 
cendants of  the  original  Dutoh  settlers,  for  it  had  not 
as  yet  been  discovered  and  colonized  by  the  restless 
people  of  New  England.  Every  thing  was  quiet  and 
orderly;  every  thing  was  conducted  calmly  and  lei- 
surely; no  hurry,  no  bustle,  no  struggling  and  scram- 
bling for  existence.  The  grass  grew  about  tlie  unpav- 
ed  streets,  and  relieved  the  eye  by  its  refreshing 
verdure.  Tall  sycamores  or  pendent  willows  shaded 
the  houses,  with  caterpillars  swinging,  in  long  silken 
strings,  from  their  branches;  or  moths,  fluttering 
about  like  coxcombs,  in  joy  at  their  gay  transforma- 
tion. The  houses  were  buUt  in  the  old  Dutch  style, 
with  the  gable  ends  towards  the  street.  The  thrifty 
housewife  was  seated  on  a  bench  before  her  door,  in 
close  crimped  cap,  bright  flowered  gown,  and  white 
apron,  busily  employed  in  knitUng.  The  husband 
smoked  liis  pipe  on  the  opposite  bench,  and  the  little 
pet  negro  girl,  seated  on  the  step  at  her  mistress'  feet, 
was  industrioi^gjy  plying  her  needle.  The  swallows 
sported  about  the  eaves,  or  skimmed  along  the  streets, 
and  brought  back  some  rich  booty  for  their  clamor- 
ous young;  and  the  little  housekeeping  wren  flew  in 
and  out  of  a  Lilliputian  house,  or  an  old  hat  nailed 
against  the  wall.  The  cows  were  coming  home, 
lowing  through  the  streets,  to  be  milked  at  their 
owner's  door;  and  if,  perchance,  there  were  any 


loiterers,  seme  negro  nrchin,  with  a  long  goad,  was 
gently  urging  them  homewards. 

As  Dolph's  companion  passed  on,  he  received  a 
tranquil  nod  from  the  burghers,  and  a  friendly  word 
from  tlieir  wives;  all  calling  him  fomiliarly  by  the 
name  of  Antony ;  fur  it  was  the  custom  in  this  strong- 
liold  of  the  patriarchs,  where  they  had  all  grown  up 
together  from  childhood,  to  call  every  one  by  the 
christian  name.  The  Heer  did  not  pause  to  have  his 
usual  jokes  with  them,  for  he  was  impatient  to  reach 
liis  home.  At  length  they  arrived  at  his  mansion. 
It  was  of  some  magnitade,  in  the  Dutch  style,  willi 
large  iron  figures  on  the  gables,  that  gave  the  date  of 
its  erection,  and  showed  that  it  had  been  built  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  settlement. 

The  news  of  the  Heer  Antony's  arrival  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  the  whole  household  was  on  the  look 
out.  A  crew  of  negroes,  large  and  small,  had  col- 
lected in  front  of  the  house  to  receive  him.  The  old 
white-headed  ones,  who  had  grown  grey  in  his  ser- 
vice, grinned  for  joy,  and  made  many  awkward 
bows  and  grimaces,  and  the  little  ones  capered  about 
his  knees.  But  the  most  happy  being  in  the  house- 
hold  was  a  little,  plump,  blooming  lass,  his  only  child 
and  the  darling  of  his  heart.  She  came  bounding 
out  of  the  house ;  but  the  sight  of  a  strange  young 
man  with  her  father  called  up,  for  a  moment,  all  the 
bashfniness  of  a  home-bred  damsel.  Dolph  gazed  at 
her  with  wonder  and  delight;  never  had  he  seen,  as 
he  thought,  any  tiling  so  comely  in  the  shape  of  wo- 
man. She  was  dressed  in  the  good  old  Dutch  taste, 
with  long  stays,  and  full,  short  petticoats,  so  admi- 
rably adapted  to  show  and  set  off  the  female  form. 
Her  hair,  turned  up  under  a  small  round  cap,  dis- 
played the  fairness  of  her  forehead ;  she  had  fine  blue, 
laughing  eyes ;  a  trim,  slender  waist,  and  soft  swell 
— but,  in  a  word,  she  was  a  little  Dutch  divinity : 
and  Dolph,  who  never  slopt  half-way  in  a  new  im- 
pulse, fell  de^rately  in  love  with  her. 

Dolph  was  now  ushered  into  the  house  with  a 
hearty  welcome.  In  the  interior  was  a  mingled  dis- 
play of  Heer  Antony's  taste  and  habits,  and  of  the 
opulence  of  his  predecessors.  The  chambers  were 
furnished  with  good  old  mahogany ;  the  beaufets  and 
cupboards  gUttered  with  embossed  silver,  and  painted 
china.  Over  the  parlour  fire-place  was,  as  usual, 
the  family  coat  of  arms,  painted  and  framed;  above 
which  was  a  long,  dock  fowling-piece,  flanked  by  an 
Indian  poudi  and  a  powder-horn.  The  room  was 
decorated  with  many  Indian  articles,  such  as  pipes  of 
peace,  tomahawks,  scalping-knives,  honting-poudies, 
and  belts  of  wampum ;  and  there  were  various  kinds 
of  fishing-tackle,  and  two  or  three  fowling-pieoes  io 
the  comers.  The  household  a  ffairs  seemed  to  be  con- 
ducted, in  some  measure,  after  the  master's  humours ; 
corrected,  perhaps,  by  a  little  quiet  management  of 
the  daughter's.  "There  was  a  great  degi^ee  of  pa- 
triarchal simplicity,  and  good-humoured  indulgence. 
The  negroes  came  into  the  room  without  being  called, 
merely  to  look  at  their  master,  and  hear  of  his  ad- 
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ventures ;  ihey  woold  stand  ligtening  at  the  door  until 
be  had  iinuhed  a  story,  and  tben  go  ofT  on  a  broad 
grin,  to  repeat  it  in  the  kitchen.  A  couple  of  pet 
negro  children  were  playing  about  the  floor  with  the 
dogs,  and  sliaring  with  them  their  bread  and  halter. 
All  the  domestics  looked  hearty  and  happy;  and  when 
(he  table  was  set  tor  the  evening  repast,  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  good  household  luxuries  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  open-handed  liberality  of  the  Heer,  and 
the  notable  housewifery  of  liis  daughter. 

In  the  evening  there  dropped  in  several  of  the 
worthies  of  the  place,  the  Van  Rennsellaers,  and  the 
Gansevorts,  and  the  Rosebooms,  and  others  of  An- 
tony Vaader  Heyden's  intimates,  to  hear  an  account 
of  his  expedition ;  for  he  was  the  Sindbad  of  Albany, 
and  his  exploits  and  adventures  were  favourite  topics 
of  conversation  among  the  inhabitants.  While  these 
sat  gossiping  together  about  the  door  of  the  hall,  and 
telling  long  twil^ht  stories,  Dolph  was  cozily  seated, 
entertaining  the  daughter  on  a  window-bench.  Be 
bad  already  got  on  intimate  terms;  for  those  were 
not  times  of  false  reserve  and  idle  ceremony :  and, 
besides,  there  is  something  wonderfully  propitious  to 
a  lover's  suit,  in  the  delightful  dusk  of  a  long  summer 
evening;  it  gives  courage  to  the  most  timid  iopgue, 
and  bides  the  blushes  of  the  bashful.  The  stars 
akMK  twinkled  brightly ;  and  now  and  then  a  fire-fly 
streamed  his  transient  light  before  the  window,  or, 
wandering  into  (he  room,  flew  gleaming  about  the 
onling. 

What  Dolph  whi^>ered  in  her  ear  that  long  sum- 
mer evening  it  is  impossible  to  say :  his  words  were 
so  low  and  indistinct,  that  Ihey  never  reached  the 
ear  of  the  liistorian.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  were  to  the  purpose;  for  he  bad  a  natural  talent 
at  pleasing  the  sex,  and  was  never  long  in  company 
with  a  petticoat  without  paying  proper  court  to  it. 
In  the  mean  time  the  visitors,  one  by  one,  departed; 
Antony  Vender  Heyden,  who  had  fairly  Ulked  him- 
self silent,  sat  nodding  alone  in  his  chair  by  the  door, 
when  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  hearty  salnte 
with  which  Ddph  Heyliger  had  unguardedly  rounded 
off  one  of  his  periods,  and  which  echoed  through  the 
•till  chamber  like  the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  Heer 
surted  up,  nibbed  his  eyes,  called  for  lights,  and  ob- 
eenred,  that  it  was  high  time  to  go  to  bed ;  though  on 
parting  for  the  night,  he  sqneezed  Dolph  heartily  by 
Hie  band,  looked  kmdiy  ui  his  face,  and  shook  his  head 
knowingly;  for  the  Heer  well  remembered  what  he 
himself  had  been  at  the  youngster's  age. 

The  cliamber  hi  which  our  hero  was  lodged  was 
spacioas,  and  paonelled  with  oak.  It  was  furnished 
with  clothes-presses,  and  mighty  chests  of  drawers, 
well  waxed,  and  glittering  with  brass  ornaments. 
These  contained  ample  stock  of  family  linen;  for  the 
Dutch  housewives  ttad  always  a  laadable  pride  in 
sikowing  off  their  household  treasures  to  strangers. 

Dolph's  mind,  however,  was  loo  full  to  take  parti- 
calar  note  of  the  objects  around  him;  yet  he  could 
not  help  continually  comparing  the  free,  open-heart- 


ed cheeriness  of  this  establishment,  vilh  the  starvel- 
ing, sordid,  joyless  housekeeping,  at  Doctor  Knipper- 
hansen's.  Still  there  was  something  that  marred  the 
enjoyment;  the  idea  that  he  most  take  leave  of  liis 
hearty  host,  and  pretty  hostess,  and  cast  himself  once 
more  adrift  upon  Uie  world.  To  linger  here  would 
be  folly;  be  should  only  get  deeper  in  love  :  and  for 
a  poor  varlet,  like  himself,  to  aspire  to  the  daughter 
of  the  great  Heer  Yander  Heyden— it  was  madness 
to  think  of  sach  a  thing !  The  very  kindness  that  the 
girl  had  shown  towards  him  prompted  him,  on  re- 
flection, to  hasten  his  departure;  it  would  be  a  poor 
return  for  the  frank  hospitality  of  his  host,  to  entangle 
his  daughter's  heart  in  an  mjudidoos  attachment.  In 
a  word,  Dolph  was,  like  many  other  young  reasonei-s, 
of  exceeding  good  hearts,  and  giddy  heads;  who  think 
after  they  act,  and  act  differently  from  what  they 
think;  who  make  excellent  determinations  over  night, 
and  forget  to  keep  them  the  next  morning. 

"  This  is  a  line  conclusion,  trnly,  of  my  voyage," 
said  he,  as  he  almost  buried  himself  in  a  sumptuous 
feather-bed,  and  drew  the  fresh  white  sheets  up  to 
his  chin.  "  Eere  am  I,  instead  of  finding  a  bag  of 
money  to  carry  home,  launched  in  a  strange  place, 
with  scarcely  a  stiver  in  my  pocket;  and,  what  is 
worse,  have  jumped  ashore  up  to  my  very  ears  in  love 
into  the  bargain.  However,"  added  he,  after  some 
pause,  stretching  himself,  and  turning  himself  in  bed, 
"  Tm  in  good  quarters  for  the  present,  at  least ;  so 
ril  e'en  enjoy  the  present  moment,  and  let  tlie  next 
take  care  of  itself;  I  dare  say  all  will  work  out, '  so- 
mehow or  other,'  for  the  best." 

As  he  said  these  words  he  reached  out  his  hand  to 
extinguish  the  candle,  when  he  was  suddenly  struck 
with  astonishment  and  dismay,  for  he  thought  he  be- 
held the  phantom  of  the  Haunted  House,  staring  on 
him  from  a  dusky  part  of  the  chamber.  A  second  look 
reassured  bun,  as  be  perceived  that  what  he  had  taken 
for  the  spectre  was,  in  foct,  nothii^  but  a  Flemish 
portrait,  that  hung  in  a  shadowy  corner,  just  behind 
a  clothes-press.  It  was,  however,  the  precise  repre- 
sentadon  of  his  nightly  visitor.  The  same  cloak  and 
belted  jerkin,  the  same  grizzled  beard  and  fixed  eye, 
the  same  broad  slouched  hat,  with  a  feather  hanging 
over  one  side.  Dolph  now  called  to  mind  the  resem- 
blance he  had  frequently  remarked  between  his  host 
and  the  old  man  of  the  Haunted  House ;  and  was  fully 
convinced  that  they  were  in  some  way  connected, 
and  that  some  especial  destiny  had  governed  his 
voyage.  He  lay  gazing  on  the  portrait  with  almost 
as  much  awe  as  be  had  gazed  on  the  ghostly  original, 
until  the  shrill  house-clock  warned  him  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour.  He  put  out  the  light :  but  remained  for 
a  long  lime  turning  over  these  curious  circumstances 
and  coincidences  in  bis  mind,  until  he  fell  asleep. 
His  dreams  partook  of  the  nature  of  his  wakmg 
thoughts.  He  fancied  that  he  still  lay  gazing  on  the 
picture,  mail,  by  degrees,  it  became  animated ;  that 
the  figure  descended  fit>m  the  wall,  and  walked  out 
of  (he  room;  that  he  followed  it,  and  found  himself 
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by  the  well,  to  wbidi  the  old  man  pointed,  smiled  on 
him,  and  disappeared. 

In  the  morning  when  Dolpfa  waked,  be  foand  his 
host  standing  by  his  bed-side,  who  gave  bim  a  hearty 
morning's  saliUalion,  and  asked  him  how  he  had 
slept.  Dolph  answered  cheerily ;  bat  took  occasion 
to  inquire  about  the  portrait  that  hung  against  the 
wall.  "  Ah,"  said  Ileer  Antony,  "  that's  a  portrait 
of  old  Killian  Yander  Spiegel,  once  a  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam,  who,  on  some  popular  troubles,  aban- 
doned Holland,  and  came  over  to  the  province  during 
Uie  government  of  Peter  Stiiyvesant.  He  was  my 
ancestor  by  the  mother's  side,  and  an  old  miserly 
curmudgeon  he  was.  When  tlie  English  took  posses- 
sion of  New  Amsterdam,  in  1664,  he  retired  into  the 
country.  He  fell  into  a  melancholy,  apprehending 
that  his  wealth  would  be  taken  from  him,  and  that  he 
would  come  to  beggary.  He  turned  all  bis  property 
into  cash,  and  iLsed  to  hide  it  away.  He  was  for  a 
year  or  two  concealed  in  various  places,  fancying  him- 
self sought  after  by  the  English,  to  strip  bim  of  his 
wealth;  and  finally  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one 
morning,  without  any  one  being  able  to  discover 
where  he  had  concealed  the  greater  part  of  his  mo- 
ney." 

When  his  host  had  left  the  room,  Dolpli  remained 
for  some  time  lost  in  thought.  His  whole  mind  was 
occupied  by  what  he  bad  heard.  Yander  Spiegel 
was  his  mother's  femily  name,  and  he  recollected  to 
have  heard  her  speak  of  this  very  Killian  Yander 
Spiegel  as  one  of  her  ancestors.  He  had  heard  her 
say,  too,  that  her  father  was  Killian's  rightful  heir, 
only  that  the  old  man  died  without  leaving  any  thing 
to  be  inherited.  It  now  aj^ared  that  Heer  Antony 
was  likewise  a  descendant,  and  perhaps  an  heir  also, 
of  Ibis  poor  rich  man;  and  that  thus  the  Heyligers 
and  the  Yander  Heydens  were  remotely  connected. 

"  What,"  thought  he,  "  if,  after  all,  this  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  my  dream,  that  this  is  the  way  I  am  to 
make  my  fortune  by  this  voyage  to  Albany,  and  that 
I  am  to  find  the  old  man's  hidden  wealth  in  the 
bottom  of  that  well?  But  what  an  odd  roundabout 
mode  of  communicating  the  matter !  Why  the  plague 
could  not  the  old  goblin  have  told  me  about  the  well 
at  once,  without  sending  me  all  the  way  to  Albany, 
to  hear  a  story  that  was  to  send  me  all  the  way  back 
agam  ? " 

These  thouglits  passed  through  his  mind  while  he 
was  dressing.  He  descended  the  stairs,  full  of  per- 
plexity, when  the  bright  fooe  of  Marie  Yander  Heyden 
suddenly  beamed  in  smiles  upon  bim,  and  seemed  to 
give  him  a  clue  to  the  whole  mysteiT.  "  After  all," 
thought  he,  "  the  old  goblin  is  in  the  right.  If  I  am 
to  get  his  wealth,  he  means  that  I  shall  marry  his 
pretty  descendant;  thus  botli  branches  of  the  family 
will  be  again  united,  and  the  property  go  on  in  the 
proper  channel." 

No  sooner  did  this  idea  enter  his  head,  than  it  car- 
ried conviction  with  it.  He  was  now  all  impatience 
to  hurry  back  and  secure  the  treasure,  which,  he  did 


not  doubt,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  whidi 
be  feared  every  moment  might  be  discovered  by  some 
other  person.  "Who  knows,"  thought  he,  "but 
this  night-walking  old  fellow  of  the  Haunted  House 
may  be  in  the  habit  of  haunting  every  visitor,  and 
may  give  a  hint  to  some  shrewder  fellow  than  myself, 
who  will  take  a  shorter  cut  to  tlie  well  than  by  the 
way  of  Albany  ?  "  He  wished  a  thousand  times  that 
the  babbling  old  ghost  was  laid  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
his  ramblmg  portrait  with  him.  He  was  in  a  perfect 
fever  to  depart.  Two  or  three  days  elapsed  before 
any  opportunity  presented  for  returning  down  the 
river.  They  were  ages  to  Dolpb,  notwithstanding^ 
that  he  was  basking  in  the  smiles  of  the  pretty  Marie, 
and  daily  getting  more  and  more  enamoured. 

At  length  the  very  sloop  from  which  he  had  been 
knocked  overboard  prepared  to  make  sail.  Dolpb 
made  an  awkward  apology  to  hb  host  for  bis  sudden 
departure.  Antony  Yander  Heyden  was  sorely  as- 
tonished. He  had  concerted  half  a  dozen  excursions 
into  the  wilderness;  and  his  Indians  were  actually 
preparing  for  a  grand  expedition  to  one  of  the  lakes. 
He  took  Dolph  aside,  and  exerted  his  eloquence  to 
get  him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  basiness  and  tit 
remain  with  him,  but  in  vain;  and  he  at  length  gave 
up  the  attempt,  observing,  "  that  it  was  a  thousand 
pities  so  fine  a  young  man  should  throw  himself  away." 
Heer  Antony,  however,  gave  him  a  hearty  shake  by 
the  hand  at  parting,  with  a  Eavourite  fowling-piece, 
and  an  invitation  to  come  to  his  house  whenever  he' 
revisited  Albany.  The  pretty  little  Marie  said  no- 
thing ;  but  as  he  gave  her  a  farewell  kiss,  her  dimpled 
cheek  turned  pale,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye. 

Dolpb  sprang  lightly  on  board  of  the  vessel.  Tliey 
hoisted  sail;  the  wind  was  fair;  they  soon  lost  sight  of 
Albany,  and  its  green  hills,  and  embowered  islands. 
They  were  wafted  gaily  past  the  Kaatskill  mountains, 
whose  fairy  heights  were  bright  and  cloudless.  They 
passed  prosperously  through  the  highlands,  without 
any  molestation  from  the  Dunderberg  goblin  and  his 
crew ;  tliey  swept  on  across  Haverslraw  Bay,  and  by 
Croton  Point,  and  through  the  Tappaan-zee,  and  un- 
der the  Palisadoes,  until,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  they  saw  the  promontory  of  Hoboken,  banging 
like  a  cloud  in  the  air ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  roofs  of 
the  Manhatloes  rising  out  of  the  water. 

Dulph's  first  care  was  to  repair  to  his  mother's 
house ;  for  be  was  continually  goaded  by  the  idea  of 
the  uneasiness  she  must  expeiience  on  bis  account. 
He  was  puzzling  his  brains,  as  he  went  along,  to  think 
how  he  should  account  for  his  absence,  without  be- 
traying the  serreUi  of  the  Haunted  House.  In  the 
midst  of  these  cogitations,  he  entered  the  street  in 
which  his  mother's  house  was  situated,  when  he  was 
thunderstruck  at  beholding  it  a  heap  of  ruins. 

There  had  evidently  been  a  great  fire,  which  bad 
destroyed  several  large  houses,  and  the  humbledwell- 
ing  of  poor  Dame  Heyliger  had  been  involved  in  the 
conflagration.  The  walls  were  not  so  completely 
destroyed,  but  that  Dolph  could  distinguish  some 
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traces  of  the  aoene  of  his  childhood.  Itie  fire-place, 
aboDt  which  he  had  often  played,  still  remained,  or- 
namented with  Dutch  tiles,  illustrating  passages  in 
BiMe  history,  on  which  he  had  many  a  time  gazed 
with  admiration.  Among:  the  rubbish  lay  the  wreck 
of  the  good  dame's  elbow-chair,  from  which  she  had 
gtTen  him  so  many  a  wholesome  precept;  and  hard 
by  it  was  the  family  Bible,  with  brass  clasps ;  now, 
abs !  reduced  almost  to  a  cinder. 

For  a  moment  Dolph  was  overcome  by  this  dismal 
a^t,  for  he  was  seized  with  tlie  fear  that  his  mother 
had  perished  in  the  flames.  He  was  relieved,  how- 
ever, from  this  horrible  apprehension,  by  one  of  the 
neighbours  who  happened  to  come  by,  and  who  in- 
formed him  that  his  mother  was  yet  alive. 

The  good  woman  had,  mdeed,  lost  every  thing  by 
this  unlooked-for  calamity ;  for  the  populace  had  been 
so  intent  upon  saving  the  fine  fumitare  of  her  rich 
neighbours,  that  the<little  tenement  and  the  little  all 
of  poor  Dame  Heyliger  had  been  suffered  to  consume 
without  inteimption;  nay,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
gallant  assistance  of  her  old  crony,  Peter  de  Groodt, 
the  worthy  dame  and  her  cat  might  have  shared  the 
fate  of  their  habitation. 

As  it  was,  she  had  been  overcome  with  fright  and 
affliction,  and  lay  ill  in  body,  and  sick  at  heart.  The 
pablic,  however,  had  showed  her  its  wonted  kindness. 
The  furniture  of  her  rich  neighbours  being,  as  l^r  as 
possible,  rescued  from  the  flames;  themselves  duly 
and  ceremoniously  tisited  and  condoled  with  on  tlie 
injury  of  their  property,  and  their  ladies  commiserat- 
ed on  the  agitation  of  their  nerves ;  the  public,  at 
length,  began  to  recollect  something  about  poor  Dame 
Beyliger.  She  forthwith  became  again  a  subject  of 
universal  sympathy;  every  body  pitied  her  more 
than  ever ;  and  if  pity  could  but  have  been  coined  into 
cash — good  Lord!  how  rich  she  would  have  been! 

It  was  now  determined,  in  good  earnest,  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  her  without  delay.  The 
Dominie,  therefore,  put  up  prayers  for  her  on  Son- 
day,  in  which  all  the  congregation  joined  most 
heartily.  Even  CobosGroesbeek,  the  alderman,  and 
Mynheer  Milledollar,  the  great  Dutch  merchant, 
stood  up  in  their  pews,  and  did  not  spare  their  voices 
OD  the  occasion ;  and  it  was  thought  the  prayers  of 
such  great  men  could  not  but  have  their  due  weight'. 
Doctor  Knipperhausen,  too,  visited  herprofessionally, 
and  gave  her  abundance  of  advice  gratis,  and  was  uni- 
▼ersally  landed  fbr  his  charity.  As  to  her  old  friend, 
Peter  de  Groodt,  he  was  a  poor  man,  whose  pity,  and 
prayers,  and  advice,  could  be  of  but  little  avail,  so  he 
gave  her  all  that  was  in  hb  powers— he  gave  her 
shelter. 

To  the  humble  dwelling  of  Peter  de  Groodt, 
then,  did  Dolph  turn  his  steps.  On  his  way  thither, 
iM  recalled  all  the  tenderness  and  kmdness  of  his 
mple-hearted  parent,  her  indulgence  of  his  errors, 
her  blindness  to  his  fenlts;  and  then  he  bethought 
hiafHelfofhis  own  idle, harum-scanim  lift;.  "I've 
been  a  sad  scapegrace,"  said  Dolph,  shaking  his  head 


sorrowfhily.  "  Fve  been  a  complete  sink-pocket, 
that's  the  truth  of  it!— But,"  added  he  briskly,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  "  only  let  her  live— only  let  her 
live — and  Til  show  myself  indeed  a  son ! " 

As  Dolph  approached  the  bouse  he  met  Peter  de 
Groodt  coming  out  of  it.  The  old  man  started  back 
aghast,  doubting  whether  it  was  not  a  ghost  Aat 
stood  before  him.  It  being  bright  daylight,  how- 
ever, Peter  soon  plucked  up  heart,  satisfied  that  no 
ghost  dare  show  his  face  in  such  clear  sunshine. 
Dolph  now  learned  from  the  worthy  sexton  the  con- 
sternation and  rumour  to  which  his  mysterious  disap- 
pearance had  given  rise.  It  had  been  universally 
believed  that  he  had  been  spirited  away  by  those 
hobgoblm  gentry  that  infest^  the  Haunted  House; 
and  old  Abraham  Yandozer,  who  lived  by  the  great 
Button-wood  trees,  at  the  three-mile  stone,  afGrmed, 
that  he  had  heard  a  terrible  noise  in  the  air,  as  he  was 
going  home  late  at  night,  which  seemed  just  as  if  a 
tlightof  wild-geese  were  over-bead,  passing  off  towards 
tlie  northward.  The  Haunted  House  was,  in  conse- 
quence, looked  upon  with  ten  times  more  awe  than 
ever;  nobody  would  venture  to  pass  a  night  in  it  for 
the  world,  and  even  the  doctor  had  ceased  to  make 
his  expeditions  to  it  in  the  daytime. 

It  required  some  preparation  before  Dolph's  relnm 
could  be  made  known  to  his  mother,  the  poor  soul 
having  bewailed  him  as  lost;  and  her  spirits  having 
been  sorely  broken  down  by  a  number  of  comforters, 
who  daily  cheered  her  with  stories  of  ghosts,  and  of 
people  carried  away  by  the  devil.  He  found  her 
confined  to  her  bed,  with  the  other  member  of  the 
Heyliger  family,  the  good  dame's  cat,  purring  beside 
her,  but  sadly  singed,  and  utterly  despoiled  of  those 
whiskers,  which  were  the  glory  of  her  physiognomy. 
The  poor  woman  threw  her  arms  about  Dolph's  neck : 
"My  boy!  my  boy!  art  thou  still  alive?"  For  a 
time  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  her  losses  and 
troubles  in  her  joy  at  bis  return.  Even  the  sage  gri- 
malkin showed  indubitable  signs  of  joy  at  the  return 
of  the  youngster.  She  saw,  perhaps,  tliat  iliey  were 
a  forlorn  and  undone  family,  and  felt  a  touch  of  that 
kindliness  which  fellow-sufferers  only  know.  But, 
in  truth,  cats  are  a  slandered  people ;  they  have  more 
affection  in  them  than  the  world  commonly  gives 
them  credit  for. 

The  good  dame's  eyes  glistened  as  she  saw  one 
being,  at  least,  beside  herself,  rejoiced  at  her  son's 
return.  "  Tib  knows  thee !  poor  dumb  beast ! "  said 
she,  smoothing  down  the  motUedcoat  of  her  favourite; 
then  recollecting  herself,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of 
the  head,  "Ah,  my  poor  Dolph!"  exclaimed  she, 
"thy  mother  can  help  thee  no  longer!  She  can  no 
longer  help  herself!  What  will  become  of  thee,  my 
poor  boy ! " 

"  Mother,"  said  Dolph,  "don't  talk  in  thatstram; 
I've  been  too  long  a  charge  upon  you ;  it's  now  my 
part  to  take  care  of  you  in  your  old  days.  Come !  be 
of  good  heart !  You,  and  I,  and  Tib,  will  all  see  better 
days.    I'm  here,  yon  see,  young,  and  sound,  and 
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hearty ;  then  don't  let  iis  deqnir,  I  dare  say  things 
will  all,  somehow  or  other,  tarn  out  for  the  best. " 

WhQe  this  scene  was  going  on  with  the  Heyliger 
family,  the  news  was  carried  to  Doctor  Knipper- 
hausen,  of  the  safe  return  of  his  disciple.  The  litde 
doctor  scarcely  linew  whether  to  rejoice  or  be  sorry 
«t  the  tidings.  He  was  happy  at  having  the  foul  re- 
ports whidt  had  prevailed  concerning  his  country- 
mansion  thus  disproved ;  but  he  grieved  at  having 
his  disci|de,  of  whom  he  had  suppmed  himself  fairly 
disencumbered,  thus  drifting  back  a  heavy  charge 
upon  his  hands.  While  he  was  balancing  between 
these  two  feelings,  he  was  determined  by  the  counsels 
of  Frau  Ilsy,  who  advised  him  to  take  advantage  of 
the  truant  absence  of  the  youngster,  and  shot  the 
door  npon  hiui  for  ever. 

At  the  hour  of  bed-time,  therefore,  when  it  was 
supposed  the  recreant  disciple  would  seek  his  old 
quarters,  every  thing  was  prqtared  for  bis  reception. 
Dolph  liaving  talked  his  mother  into  a  slate  of  tran- 
quillity, sought  the  mansion  of  bis  quondam  master, 
and  raised  the  knocker  with  a  faltering  hand.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  had  it  giv^  a  dubious  rap,  when  the 
doctor's  head,  in  a  red  night-cap,  popped  out  of  one 
window,  and  the  housekeeper's,  in  a  white  night-cap, 
out  of  another.  He  was  now  greeted  with  a  tre- 
mendous volley  of  hard  names  and  hard  language, 
mingled  with  invaluable  pieces  of  advice,  such  as  are 
seldom  ventured  to  be  given  excepting  to  a  friend  in 
distress,  or  a  culprit  at  the  bar.  In  a  few  moments 
not  a  window  in  the  street  but  had  its  particular 
night-cap,  listenuig  to  the  shrill  trd)le  of  Frau  Ilsy, 
and  tlie  guttural  croaking  of  Dr  Knipperhausen ;  and 
the  word  went  from  window  to  window,  "  Ah ! 
here's  Dolph  Heyliger  come  back,  and  at  his  old 
pranks  again. "  In  short,  poor  Dolph  found  he  was 
likely  to  get  nothing  from  the  doctor  but  good  ad- 
vice ;  a  connmodity  so  abundant  as  even  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window ;  so  he  was  fain  to  beat  a  retreat 
and  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  imder  the 
lowly  roof  of  honest  Peter  de  Groodt. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  Dolph  was 
out  at  the  Haunted  House.  Every  thing  looked  just 
as  he  had  left  it.  The  fields  were  grass-grown  and 
matted,  and  it  appeared  as  if  nobody  had  traversed 
them  since  his  departure.  With  palpitating  heart 
he  hastened  to  the  well.  He  looked  down  into  it, 
and  saw  that  it  was  of  great  depth,  with  water  at 
the  bottom.  He  had  provided  himself  with  a  strong 
line,  such  as  the  fishermen  use  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. At  the  end  was  a  heavy  plummet  and 
a  lai^  fish-hook.  With  this  he  began  to  sound  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  to  angle  about  in  the  water. 
He  found  that  the  water  was  of  some  deplh;  there 
appeared  also  to  be  much  rubbish,  stones  from  the 
top  having  fallen  in.  Several  times  his  hook  got  en- 
tangled, and  he  came  near  breaking  his  line.  Now 
and  then,  too,  he  hauled  up  mere  trash,  such  as  the 
scull  of  a  horse,  an  iron  hoop,  and  a  shattered  iron- 
bound  bucket.   He  had  now  been  several  hours  em- 


ployed without  flndbig  any  thh^to  repay  his  trouble, 
or  to  encourage  him  to  proceed.  He  began  to  think 
himself  a  great  fool,  to  be  thus  decoyed  into  a  wild- 
goose-chase  by  mere  dreams,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  tbrowuig  line  and  all  into  the  well,  and  giving 
up  all  further  angling. 

"  One  more  cast  of  the  line,"  said  he, "  and  that 
shall  be  Uie  last.  "  As  he  sounded  he  felt  the 
plummet  slip,  as  it  were,  through  the  interstices  of 
loose  stones;  and  as  he  drew  back  the  line,  he  felt 
that  the  hook  had  taken  hold  of  something  heavy. 
He  had  to  manage  his  line  with  great  caution,  lest  it 
should  be  broken  by  the  strain  upon  it.  By  degrees 
the  rubbisii  that  lay  upon  the  article  which  he  bad 
hooked  gave  way ;  he  drew  it  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  what  was  bis  rapture  at  seeing  sometliing 
like  silver  glittering  at  the  end  of  his  line !  Almost 
breathless  with  anxiety,  he  drew  it  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  well,  surprised  at  its  great  weight,  and  fearing 
<;very  instant  tliat  his  hook  would  slip  from  its  liold, 
and  his  prize  tumble  again  to  the  bottom.  At  length 
he  handed  it  safe  beside  (he  well.  It  was  a  great 
silver  poiringer,  of  an  ancient  form,  richly  embossed 
and  witli  armorial  bearings,  similar  to  those  over  his 
mother's  mantel-piece,  engraved  on  its  ude.  The  lid 
was  fastened  down  by  several  twists  of  wu-e;  Dolph 
loosened  them  with  a  trembling  hand,  and,  on  lifting 
the  lid,  behold !  the  vessel  was  filled  with  broad  golden 
pieces,  of  a  coinage  which  he  had  never  seen  before ! 
It  was  evident  he  had  hit  on  the  place  where  old  KH- 
lian  Yander  Spiegel  had  concealed  his  treasure. 

Fearful  of  being  seen  by  some  straggler,  he  cau- 
tiously retired,  and  buried  his  pot  of  money  in  a  se- 
cret place.  He  now  spread  terrible  stories  about  the 
llaunted  House,  and  deterred  every  one  from  approach- 
ing it,  while  he  made  frequent  visits  to  it  in  stormy 
days,  when  no  one  was  stirring  in  the  neighbouring 
fields;  though,  to  tell  the  trutli,  he  did  not  care  to 
venture  tliere  in  the  dark.  For  once  in  his  life  tte 
was  diligent  and  industrious,  and  followed  up  hbnew 
trade  of  angling  with  such  perseverance  and  success, 
that  in  a  Ultle  while  he  had  hooked  op  wealth  enough 
to  make  him,  in  those  moderate  days,  a  rich  burgher 
for  life. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  minutely  the  rest  of 
his  story.  To  tell  how  he  gradually  managed  to  bring 
his  property  into  use  without  exciting  surprise  and 
iiiquuy — how  he  satisfied  all  scruples  willi  r^ard  to 
retaining  the  property,  and  at  the  same  time  gratified 
liis  own  feelings  by  marrjing  the  pretty  Marie  Ven- 
der Ueyden — and  how  he  and  Ueer  Antony  had  many 
a  merry  and  roving  expedition  together. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say,  however,  that  Dolph  took 
his  mother  home  to  live  with  him,  and  cherished  her 
in  her  old  days.  The  good  dame,  too,  liad  tlie  satis- 
faction of  no  longer  hearing  her  son  made  the  theme 
of  censure ;  on  the  contrary,  he  grew  daily  in  public 
esteem;  every  body  spoke  well  of  him  and  his  wuaes; 
and  the  lordliest  burgomaster  was  never  known  to 
decline  his  invitation  to  dinner.    Dolph  often  related. 
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at  Ms  own  table,  the  \ricked  pranks  which  had  once 
been  the  abhorrence  of  the  town ;  but  they  were  now 
considered  excellent  jokes,  and  the  gravest  dignitary 
was  fain  to  bold  his  sides  when  listening  to  them.  No 
(Hie  was  more  struck  witti  Dolpb's  increasing  merit 
than  his  old  master  the  doctor ;  and  so  forgiving  was 
Dolpb,  that  he  absolutely  employed  the  doctor  as  his 
family  physidan,  only  taking  care  that  his  prescrip- 
lioos  stMMild  be  always  thrown  out  of  the  wfaidow. 
Hk  mother  had  often  her  junto  of  old  cronies  to  take 
a  snag  cop  of  tea  with  her  in  her  comfortable  little 
pariour ;  and  Peter  de  Groodt,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire- 
side, with  one  of  her  ^andchildren  on  his  knee, 
would  nuny  a  time  congratulate  her  upon  her  son 
turning  out  so  great  a  man ;  npon  which  the  good  old 
soul  would  wag  her  head  with  exultation,  and  ex- 
claim, "  Ah,  neighbour,  neighbour !  did  I  not  say 
that  Dolph  would  one  day  or  other  hold  up  his  head 
with  Uie  best  of  them?" 

Tbos  did  Dolph  Heyliger  go  on,  cheerily  and  pros- 
perously, growing  merrier  as  he  grew  older  and  wi- 
ser, and  completely  falsifying  the  old  proverb  about 
money  got  over  the  devil's  back;  for  be  made  good 
use  of  his  wealth,  and  became  a  distinguished  citizen, 
and  a  valuable  member  of  the  community.  He  was  a 
great  promoter  of  public  institutions,  such  as  beef- 
Meak-societies  and  calcb-cinbs.  He  presided  at  all 
public  dinners,  and  was  the  first  that  introduced 
turtle  from  the  West  Indies.  He  improved  the  breed 
of  race-horses  and  game-cocks,  and  was  so  great  a 
patron  of  modest  merit,  that  any  one,  who  could  sing 
a  good  song,  or  tell  a  good  story,  was  sure  to  find  a 
place  at  bis  table. 

He  was  a  member,  too,  of  the  corporation,  made 
several  laws  for  the  protection  of  game  and  oysters, 
and  bequeathed  to  the  board  a  large  silver  punch- 
bowl, made  ont  of  the  identical  porringer  before-men- 
tioned, and  which  b  in  the  possession  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  this  very  day. 

FinaDy,  he  died,  in  a  florid  old  age,  of  an  apo- 
plexy at  a  corporation-feast,  and  was  buried  with 
great  honours  in  the  yard  of  the  little  Dutch  church  in 
Garden-street,  where  his  tombstone  may  still  be  seen, 
with  a  modest  epitaph  in  Dutch,  by  his  friend  Myn- 
heer Justus  Benson,  an  ancient  and  excellent  poet  of 
the  proirince. 

Tlie  forgoing  tale  rests  on  better  authority  than 
most  tales  of  the  kind,  as  I  have  it  at  second-hand 
fhMn  the  lips  of  Dolph  Heyliger  himself.  He  never 
related  it  till  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  then  in  great  confidence,  (for  he  was  very  di- 
screet,) to  a  Ifew  of  his  particular  cronies  at  his  own 
table,  over  a  supernumerary  bowl  of  punch;  and 
strange  as  the  hobgoblin  parts  of  the  story  may  seem, 
dtere  never  was  a  single  doubt  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject by  any  of  his  guests.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  be- 
Ihc  condndbig,  to  observe  that  in  addition  to  his 
elber  accomplishments,  Dolph  Heyliger  was  noted 
for  being  the  ablest  drawer  of  the  long-bow  in  the 
whole  province. 


THE  WEDDING. 


No  nore,  no  more,  mach  honor  aye  betide 
The  lofty  bridegroom,  and  the  lovely  bride ; 
That  all  of  their  succeeding  days  may  say, 
Each  day  appears  like  to  a  wedding-day. 

BiirrawiiTB. 

Notwithstanding  the  donbts  and  demurs  of  Lady 
LUIycrafl,  and  all  the  grave  objections  that  were  con- 
jured up  against  the  month  of  May,  yet  the  wedding 
has  at  length  happily  taken  place.  It  was  celebrated 
at  the  village  church,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  relatives  and  friends,  and  many  of  the  te- 
nantry. The  squire  must  needs  have  something  of 
the  aid  ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion;  so,  at 
the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  several  little  girls  of  the 
village,  dressed  in  white,  were  in  readiness  with  bas- 
kets of  flowers,  which  they  strewed  before  the  bride; 
and  the  butler  bore  before  her  the  bride-cup,  a  great 
silver  embossed  bowl,  one  of  the  limnly  reliques 
from  the  days  of  the  hard  drinkers.  This  was  filled 
with  rich  wine,  and  decorated  with  a  branch  of  rose- 
mary, tied  with  gay  ribands,  according  to  ancient 
custom. 

"  Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on,"  says 
the  old  proverb;  and  it  was  as  sunny  and  aaspicions 
a  morning  as  heart  could  wish.  The  bride  looked 
uncommonly  beautiful;  but,  in  fact,  what  woman 
does  not  look  interesting  on  her  wedding-day  ?  I 
know  no  sight  more  chai-ming  and  touching  than  that 
of  a  young  and  timid  bride,  in  her  robes  of  virgin 
white,  led  up  trembling  to  the  altar.  When  I  thus 
beliold  a  lovely  girl,  in  the  tenderness  of  her  years, 
forsaking  the  house  of  her  fathers,  and  the  home  of 
her  childhood;  and,  with  the  implicit  confiding,  and 
the  sweet  self-abandonment,  which  belong  to  woman, 
giving  up  all  the  world  for  the  man  of  her  choice ; 
when  I  hear  her,  in  the  good  old  language  of  the  ri- 
tual, yielding  herself  to  him, "  for  better  for  wonse,  for 
ridier  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey,  till  death  us  do  part,"  it  brings  to 
my  mind  the  beautiful  and  aRiecting  self-devotion  of 
Ruth:  "Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where 
thou  lodgesl  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

The  fair  Julia  was  supported  on  the  trying  occa- 
sion by  Lady  Lillycrafl,  whose  heart  was  overflowing 
with  its  wonted  sympathy  in  all  matters  of  love  and 
matrimony.  As  the  bride  approached  the  altar,  her 
face  would  be  one  moment  covered  with  blushes, 
and  the  next  deadly  pale;  and  she  seemed  almost 
ready  to  shrink  from  sight  among  her  female  com- 
panions. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is  tliat  makes  every  one  se- 
rious, and,  as  it  were,  awestruck  at  a  maniage  ce- 
remony ;  which  is  generally  considered  as  an  occasion 
of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  As  the  ceremony  was  per- 
forming, I  observed  many  a  rosy  face  among  the 
conntry-girls  turn  pale,  and  I  did  not  see  a  smile 
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throngbout  the  cbordi.  The  young  ladies  from  the 
Hall  were  almost  as  much  frightened  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own  case,  and  stole  many  a  look  of  sympathy  at 
their  trembling  companion.  A  tear  stood  in  the  eye 
of  the  sensitive  Lady  Lillycrafl;  and  as  to  Phoebe 
Wilkins,  who  was  present,  she  absolutely  wept  and 
sobbed  aloud ;  but  it  is  hard  to  tell,  half  the  time,  what 
these  fond  foolish  creatures  are  crying  about. 

The  captain,  too,  though  naturally  gay  and  uncon- 
cerned, was  mudi  agitated  on  the  occasion ;  and,  in 
attempting  to  put  the  ring  upon  the  bride's  finger, 
dropped  it  on  the  floor;  which  Lady  Lillycraft  has 
since  assured  me  is  a  very  lucky  omen.  Even  Master 
Simon  had  lost  his  usual  vivacity,  and  had  assumed  a 
most  whimsically-solemn  face,  which  he  is  apt  to  do 
on  all  occasions  of  ceremony.  He  had  much  whis- 
pering with  the  parson  and  parish-clerk,  for  he  is 
always  a  busy  personage  in  the  scene;  and  he  echoed 
the  derk's  amen  with  a  solemnity  and  devotion  that 
edified  the  whole  assemblage. 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  cereniony  was 
over,  the  transition  was  magical.  The  bride-cup 
was  passed  round,  according  to  andent  usage,  for 
the  company  to  drink  to  a  happy  union;  every  one's 
feelings  seemed  to  break  fortli  from  restraint;  Mas- 
ter Simon  had  a  world  of  bachelor-pleasantries  to 
utter,  and  as  to  the  gallant  general,  he  bowed  and 
cooed  about  the  dulcet  Lady  Lillycrafl,  like  a  mighty 
cock  pigeon  about  bis  dame. 

The  villagers  gathered  in  the  churchyard,  to  cheer 
the  happy  couple  as  they  left  the  church;  and  the 
musical  tailor  had  marshalled  his  band,  and  set  up 
a  hideous  discord,  as  Uie  blushing  and  smiling  bride 
passed  through  a  lane  of  honest  peasantry  to  her  car- 
riage. The  children  shouted  and  threw  up  their  hats; 
the  bells  rung  a  merry  peal  that  set  all  the  crows  and 
rooks  flying  and  cawing  about  the  air,  and  tlireatened 
to  bring  down  the  battlements  of  llie  old  lower ;  and 
there  was  a  continual  pimping  off  of  rusty  ftrdocks 
from  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  prodigal  son  distinguished  himself  on  (he  oc- 
casion, having  hoisted  a  flag  on  the  top  of  the  school- 
house,  and  kept  the  village  in  a  hubbub  from  sunrise, 
with  the  sound  of  drum  and  fife  and  pandeanpipe; 
in  which  species  of  music  several  of  his  scholars  are 
making  wonderful  proficiency.  In  his  great  zeal, 
however,  he  had  nearly  done  mischief;  for  on  re- 
turning from  church,  the  horses  of  the  bride's  car- 
riage took  fright  from  the  discbarge  of  a  row  of  old 
gun-barrels,  which  he  had  mounted  as  a  park  of  ar- 
tillery ui  front  of  the  school-house,  to  give  the  cap- 
tain a  mililary  salute  as  he  passed. 

The  day  passed  off  witli  great  rustic  rejoicings. 
Tables  were  spread  under  the  trees  in  the  park, 
where  all  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
regaled  witli  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  and  oceans 
of  ale.  Ready-Money  Jack  presided  at  one  of  the 
tables,  and  became  so  full  of  j^mnI  cheer,  as  to  unbend 
front  his  usual  gravity,  to  smg  a  song  out  of  all  lune, 
and  give  two  or  three  shouts  of  laughter,  that  almost 


electrified  his  neighbours,  like  so  many  p«als  of  thun- 
der. The  schoolmaster  aiid  the  apothecary  vied  with 
each  other  in  makmg  speeches  over  their  liquor ;  and 
there  were  occasional  glees  and  musical  performances 
by  the  village  band,  that  must  have  frightened  every 
faun  and  dryad  from  the  park.  Even  old  Christy, 
who  had  got  on  a  new  dress,  from  top  to  toe,  and 
shone  in  all  the  splendour  of  bright  leather  breeches, 
and  an  enormous  wedding-favour  in  hb  cap,  forgot 
his  usual  crustiness,  became  inspired  by  wine  and 
wassail,  and  absolutely  danced  a  hornpipe  on  one  of 
the  tables,  with  all  the  grace  and  agiUty  of  a  man- 
nikin  hut^  upon  wires. 

Equal  gaiety  reigned  within  doors,  where  a  large 
party  of  friends  were  entertained.  Every  one  laughed 
at  his  own  pleasantry,  without  attending  to  tliat  of 
his  nelglibours.  Loads  of  bride-cake  were  distri- 
buted. The  young  ladies  were  all  busy  in  passing 
morsds  of  it  through  tlie  wedding-ring  to  dream  on, 
and  I  mysdf  assisted  a  fine  little  boarding-school  girl 
in  putting  up  a  quantity  for  Iter  companions,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  will  set  all  the  little  heads  in  the 
school  gadding,  for  a  week  at  least. 

After  dinner  all  the  company,  great  and  small, 
gentle  and  simple,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  dance: 
not  the  modern  quadrille,  with  its  graceful  gravity, 
but  Ihe  merry,  social,  old  country-dance ;  the  true 
dance,  as  the  squire  says,  for  a  wedding  occasion ;  as 
it  seU  all  (lie  world  gigging  in  couples,  hand  in  hand, 
and  makes  every  eye  and  every  heart  dance  merrily 
to  the  music.  According  (o  frank  old  usage,  Ihe 
gendefolks  of  the  Hall  mingled,  for  a  time,  in  the 
dance  of  the  peasantry,  wlio  had  a  great  tent  erected 
for  a  ball-room;  and  I  think  1  never  saw  Master  Si- 
mon more  in  his  element  than  when  figuring  about 
among  his  rustic  admirers,  as  master  of  (he  cere- 
monies; and,  with  a  mingled  air  of  protection  and 
gallantry,  leading  out  the  quondam  Queen  of  May, 
all  blushing  at  the  signal  honour  conferred  upon  ba. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  village  was  illuminated, 
excepting  the  houseofthe  radical,  whohas  not  shown 
his  face  during  the  rejoidngs.  There  was  a  disphiy 
of  fireworks  at  (he  school-house,  got  up  by  the  prodi- 
gal son,  which  had  well  nigh  set  fire  to  the  building. 
The  squire  is  so  much  pleased  with  the  extraordinary 
services  of  this  last-mentioned  worthy,  that  he  talks 
of  enrolling  him  in  his  list  of  valuable  retainers,  and 
promoting  him  to  some  important  post  on  the  estate; 
peradventure  to  be  falconer,  if  the  hawks  can  ever  be 
brought  into  proper  trauiing. 

There  is  a  well-known  old  proverb,  thatsays, "  one 
wedding  makes  many," — or  something  to  the  same 
purpose;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  it  if  holds  good 
in  the  present  insUnce.  I  liave  seen  several  flirta- 
tions among  the  young  people,  that  have  been  brought 
together  on  this  occasion ;  and  a  great  deal  of  stroUiog 
about  in  pairs,  among  Uie  retired  walks  and  blossom- 
ing shrubberies  of  (he  old  garden ;  and  if  groves  were 
really  given  to  whispering,  as  poets  woidd  tain  aiake 
us  believe.  Heaven  knows  what  love-tales  the  grave- 
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kxAing  old  trees  abont  this  venerable  country-seat 
might  blab  to  the  world. 

Hie  general,  too,  has  waxed  yery  zealous  in  his  de- 
votions within  the  last  few  days,  as  the  time  of  her 
ladyship's  departure  approaches.  I  observed  him 
casting numy  a  tender  look  at  her  during  the  wedding- 
dfluier,  while  the  courses  were  cliaoging;  though  he 
was  always  liable  to  be  intermpted  in  his  adoration 
by  the  appearance  of  any  new  delicacy.  The  gene- 
ral, in  fact,  has  arrived  at  that  time  of  life,  when  the 
heart  and  the  stomach  maintain  a  kind  of  balance  of 
power;  and  when  a  man  is  apt  to  be  perplexed  in  his 
affections  between  afine  woman  and  a  truffled  turkey. 
Her  ladyship  was  certainly  rivalled  through  the  whole 
of  the  first  course  by  a  dish  of  stewed  carp ;  and 
there  was  one  glance,  which  was  evidently  intended 
tobeapoint-blank  shot  at  her  heart,  and  could  scarce- 
ly have  failed  to  effect  a  practicable  breach,  had  it 
not  unludLily  been  diverted  away  to  a  tempting  breast 
of  lamb,  in  which  it  immediately  produced  a  fDrmi- 
dable  incision. 

Thus  did  this  faithless  general  go  on,  coquetting 
during  the  whole  dinner,  and  committing  an  infidel- 
ity with  every  new  dish;  until,  in  the  end,  he  was 
iw  overpowered  by  the  attentions  he  had  paid  to  fish, 
fiesh,  and  fowl;  to  pastry,  jelly,  cream,  and  blanc- 
mange, that  he  seeioed  to  sink  within  himself :  his 
eyes  swam  beneath  their  lids,  and  their  fire  was  so 
mich  slackened,  that  he  could  no  longer  dischai^  a 
angle  ^ance  that  would  reach  across  the  table.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  fear  the  general  ate  himself  into  as  much 
disgrace,  at  this  memorable  dinner,  as  I  have  seen 
him  sleep  himself  into  on  a  former  occasion. 

I  am  told,  moreover,  that  yonng  Jack  Tibbets  was 
M  tondied  by  the  wedding  ceremony,  at  which  he 
was  present,  and  so  captivated  by  the  sensibility  of 
poor  Phoebe  Wilkins,  who  certainly  looked  all  the 
better  for  her  tears,  that  he  had  a  reconciliation  with 
her  that  very  day,  alter  dinner,  m  one  of  the  groves 
of  the  park,  and  danced  with  her  in  the  evening,  to 
the  complete  confusion  of  all  Dame  Tibbets'  domestic 
poiiUcs.  I  met  them  walking  together  in  the  park, 
shortly  after  the  reconciliation  must  have  taken  place. 
Young  Jack  carried  himself  gaily  and  manftally ;  but 
Phcebe  hung  her  head,  blushing,  as  I  approached. 
However,  just  as  she  passed  me,  and  dropped  a 
eoortesy ,  I  cau^t  a  shy  gleam  of  her  eye  from  under 
her  bonnet ;  but  it  was  immediately  cast  down  again. 
I  saw  enough  in  that  single  gleam,  and  in  the  invo- 
luntary smile  that  dimpled  about  her  rosy  lips,  to  feel 
satisfied  that  the  little  gipsy's  heart  was  happy  again. 

What  is  more,  Lady  LUIycraft,  with  her  usual 
lienevolence  and  zeal  in  all  matters  of  this  tender 
aalnre,  on  hearing  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  lovers, 
andertook  the  critical  task  of  breaking  tlie  matter  to 
Ready-Money  Jack.  She  thought  there  was  no  time 
like  the  present,  and  attacked  the  sturdy  old  yeoman 
that  very  evening  in  the  park,  while  his  heart  was 
yet  lifted  up  with  the  squire's  good  clieer.  Jack  was 
a  l&lle  sorprised  at  being  drawn  aside  by  her  ladyship, 


but  was  not  to  be  flurried  by  such  an  honour :  he  was 
still  more  surprised  by  the  nature  of  her  communica- 
tion, and  by  this  first  intelligence  of  an  affair  that 
had  been  passing  under  his  eye.  He  listened,  how- 
ever, with  his  usual  gravity,  as  her  ladyship  repre- 
sented theadvanUges  of  the  match,  the  good  qualities 
of  the  girl,  and  the  distress  which  she  had  lately  suf- 
fered ;  at  length  his  eye  began  to  kindle,  and  his  hand 
to  play  with  the  head  of  his  cudgel.  Lady  Lillycraft 
saw  that  something  in  the  narrative  had  gone  wrong, 
and  hastened  to  mollify  his  rising  ire  by  reiterating 
the  soft-hearted  Phcebe's  merit  and  fidelity,  and  her 
great  unhappiness ;  when  old  Ready-Money  suddenly 
interrupted  her  by  exclaiming,  that  if  Jack  did  not 
marry  the  wench,  he'd  break  every  bone  in  his  body ! 
The  match,  therefore,  is  considered  a  settled  thing; 
Dame  Tibbets  and  the  housekeeper  have  made  fiiends! 
and  drank  tea  together;  and  Phoebe  has  again  re- 
covered her  good  looks  and  good  spirits,  and  is  carol- 
ling (rom  morning  till  ni^t  like  a  lark. 

But  the  most  whimsical  caprice  of  Cupid  is  one  that 
I  should  he  almost  afraid  to  mention,  did  I  not  know 
that  I  was  writing  for  readers  well  experienced  in  the 
waywardness  of  this  most  mischievous  deity.  The 
roornmg  after  the  weddmg,  therefore,  while  Lady 
Lilly  craa  was  making  preparations  for  her  departure, 
an  audience  was  requested  by  her  immaculate  hand- 
maid, Mra  Hannah,  who,  with  much  primming  of 
the  month,  and  many  maidenly  hesitations,  requested 
leave  to  sUy  behind,  and  that  Lady  Lillycraft  would 
supply  her  place  with  some  other  servant.  Her  lady- 
ship was  astonished : «'  What !  Hannah  gomg  to  quit 
her,  that  had  lived  with  her  so  long ! " 

"  Why,  one  could  not  help  it;  one  must  settle  in 
life  some  time  or  other. " 

The  good  lady  was  still  lost  in  amazement;  at  length 
the  secret  was  gasped  from  the  dry  lips  of  the  maiden 
gentlewoman:  "she  had  been  some  time  thinkmg  of 
changing  her  condition,  and  at  length  had  given  her 
word,  last  evening,  to  Mr  Christy,  the  huntsman." 

How,  or  when,  or  where  this  smgular  courtship 
had  been  carried  on,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn ; 
nor  how  she  has  been  able,  with  the  vinegar  of  her 
disposition,  to  soften  the  stony  heart  of  old  Nimrod  : 
so,  however,  it  is,  and  it  has  astonished  every  one. 
With  all  her  ladyship's  love  of  match-making,  this 
last  fume  of  Hymen's  torch  has  been  too  much  for 
her.  She  has  endeavoured  to  reason  with  Mrs  Han- 
nah, but  all  in  vain ;  her  mind  was  made  up,  and 
she  grew  tart  on  the  least  contradiction.  Lady  LUIy- 
craft applied  to  the  squire  for  his  interference.  "  She 
did  not  know  what  she  should  do  without  Mrs  Han- 
nah, she  had  been  used  to  have  her  abont  her  so  long 
a  tune." 

The  squire,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  in  the  match, 
as  relieving  the  good  lady  from  a  kind  of  toilet-tyrant, 
under  whose  sway  she  had  suffered  for  years.  In- 
stead'of  thwarting  the  affair,  therefore,  he  has  given 
it  his  full  countenance;  and  declares  that  he  will  set 
up  the  yoiing  coople  in  one  of  the  best  cottages  on  his 
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estate.  The  approbation  of  the  squire  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  whole  household :  they  all  de- 
dare,  that  if  ever  matches  are  really  made  in  heaTen, 
this  must  have  been ;  for  that  old  Christy  and  Mrs  Han- 
nah were  as  evidently  formed  to  be  linked  together 
as  ever  were  pepper-box  and  vinegar-cruet. 

As  soon  as  this  matter  was  arranged,  Lady  Lilly- 
craft  took  her  leave  of  the  family  at  the  Hall ;  taking 
with  her  the  captain  and  his  blushing  bride,  who  are 
to  pass  the  honeymoon  with  her.  Master  Simon  ac- 
companied them  on  horseback,  and  indeed  means  to 
ride  on  a-head  to  make  preparations.  The  general, 
who  was  fishing  in  vain  for  an  invitation  to  her  seat, 
handed  her  ladyship  into  her  carriage  with  a  heavy 
sigh;  npon  which  his  bosom  friend.  Master  Simon, 
who  was  jost  mounting  his  horse,  gave  me  a  know- 
ing wink,  made  an  abominably  wry  face,  and,  lean- 
ing from  his  saddle,  whispered  iondly  in  my  ear, 
"It  won't  do  r "  Then  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
away  he  cantered  off.  The  general  stood  fbr  some 
time  waving  his  hat  after  the  carriage  as  it  rolled 
down  the  avenue,  until  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
sneezing,  from  exposing  his  head  to  the  cool  breeze. 
I  observed  that  he  returned  rather  thoughtfally  to  the 
house,  whistling  thoughtfully  to  himsdf,  with  his  hands 
bdiind  his  back,  and  an  exceedingly  dubious  air. 

The  company  have  now  almost  all  taken  their  de- 
parture. I  have  determined  to  do  the  same  to-mor- 
row morning;  and  I  hope  my  reader  may  not  think 
that  I  have  already  lingered  too  long  at  the  Hall.  I 
have  been  tempted  to  do  so,  however,  because  I 
thought  I  had  lit  npon  one  of  the  retired  places  where 
there  are  yet  some  traces  to  be  met  with  of  old  Eng- 
lish character.  A  Kttle  whOe  hence,  and  all  tliese 
will  probably  have  passed  away.  Ready-Money  Jack 
will  sleep  with  hb  fathers  :  the  good  squire,  and  all 
his  peculiarities,  will  be  buried  in  the  neighbouring 
church.  The  old  Hall  will  be  modernized  into  a 
fashionable  country-seat,  or  peradventure  a  mann- 
fectory.  The  park  will  be  cot  up  into  petty  farms 
and  kitchen-gardens.  A  daily  coach  will  run  tiirongh 
the  villi^;  it  will  become,  Kke  all  other  common- 
place villages,  thronged  with  coachmen,  post-boys, 
tipplers,  and  politicians;  and  C3iristmas,  May-day, 
and  all  the  other  hearty  merry-makings  of  the  "good 
old  times"  will  be  forgotten. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  FAREWELL. 

And  so,  withonf  more  clrcnmatance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  baods,  and  part. 

Uahmt. 

Hating  taken  leave  of  the  Hall  and  its  inmates, 
and  bronght  the  history  of  my  visit  tosomething  like 
a  close,  there  seems  to  ronain  nothing  further  than 
to  make  my  bow  and  exit.  It  is  my  foiUe,  however, 
to  get  on  such  companionaUe  terms  with  my  reader 


in  the  course  oTa  work,  that  it  really  costs  me  some 
pain  to  part  with  him,  and  I  am  apt  to  keep  him  by 
the  hand,  and  have  a  fSsw  ftirewett  words  at  the  end 
of  my  last  volume. 

When  I  cast  an  eye  back  npon  the  work  I  am  just 
concluding,  I  cannot  bat  be  sensible  bow  foil  it  must 
be  of  errors  and  imperfections;  indeed  hew  should  it 
be  olberwise,  writing  as  I  dha,  about  subjects  and 
scenes  with  which,  as  a  stranger,  I  am  but  partiallf 
acquainted?  Many  will,  doubtless,  find  cause  t* 
smile  at  very  obvious  blunders  which  I  may  have 
made;  and  many  may,  perhaps,  be  offended  at  what 
they  may  conceive  prejudiced  rq>resentations.  Some 
will  think  I  might  have  said  much  more  on  such  sub- 
jects as  may  suit  their  peculiar  tastes;  ^^hllst  others 
wOt  tiiink  I  had  done  wiser  to  have  left  those  subieeU 
«ntirety  alone. 

It  will,  prcAabiy,  be  said,  too,  by  some,  that  I  view 
England  with  a  partial  eye.  Perhaps  I  do ;  for  I  can 
never  foi^t  that  it  is  my  "  father  land."  And  yet 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  have  viewed  it  have 
by  no  means  been  snch  as  were  calculated  to  produce 
lavoarable  impressions.  For  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
time  that  I  have  resided  in  it,  I  have  lived  almost  un- 
knowing and  unknown ;  seeding  no  favours,  and  re- 
ceiving none;  "a  struiger  and  a  sojoomer  in  the 
land,"  and  subject  to  all  the  cbiHs  and  neglects  that 
are  the  common  lot  of  the  stranger. 

When  I  consider  tiiese  drearastanees,  and  recoBect 
how  often  I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  with  a  mind  iM 
at  ease,  and  spirits  much  dejected  and  cast  down,  I 
cannot  but  think  I  was  not  likdy  to  err  on  the  fevoor- 
^le  side  of  tiie  picture.  The  opinions  I  have  givte  ef 
English  character  have  been  the  resolt  of  mndi  quiet, 
dispassionate,  and  varied  observation.  It  is  a  character 
not  to  be  hastily  studied,  for  it  always  puts  on  a  re- 
pulsive and  nngradous  aspect  to  a  stranger.  Let 
those,  tlien,  who  condemn  my  representations  as  too 
fiivourable,  observe  this  people  as  closely  and  deK- 
beratdy  aslhavedone,  and  they  wiH,prohabiy,chai^ 
their  opinion.  Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  I  have  spoken  honestly  and  sincerely,  fhMn 
the  Gonviclions  of  my  nund,  ami  the  dictates  of  my 
heart.  When  I  first  published  my  former  writings, 
it  was  with  no  hope  of  gaining  favour  in  English  eyes, 
'for  I  little  thought  they  were  to  become  current  out 
of  my  own  country;  and  had  I  merdy  sought  po- 
pularity amon;  my  own  countrymen,  I  dwnh)  have 
taken  a  more  direct  and  obvious  way,  by  gratifiying 
rather  than  rebuking  the  angry  feelings  that  woe 
then  prevalent  against  England. 

And  here  let  me  acknowledge  my  warn,  my  tbank- 
ftil  feelings,  for  the  manner  in  which  one  of  my  trivial 
lucubrations  has  been  recdved.  I  allude  to  the  esstf 
in  the  Sketch  Book,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bterarf 
feuds  between  England  and  America.  I  cannot  ex- 
press theheartfeK  delight  I  have  experienced,  at  the 
unexpected  sympatiiy  and  approlNttios  witti  whieb 
those  remarks  have  been  recdved  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.    I  speak  tins  not  fnm  any  pidlry  feelings  tt 
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gntifled  vanity;  for  I  attribate  the  effect  to  no  merit 
of  nay  pen.  The  paper  in  question  was  brief  and  ca- 
nud,  and  the  ideas  it  conveyed  were  simple  and  ob- 
VMMu.  "  It  was  the  cause,  it  was  the  canse"  alone. 
There  was  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  my  readers 
to  Jk  bvoorabty  affected.  My  countrymen  respond- 
ed in  heart  to  the  iilial  feelings  I  had  avowed  in  their 
name  towards  the  parent  country ;  and  there  was  a 
generous  sympathy  in  every  English  bosom  towards 
a  solitary  individnal,  lifting  up  his  voice  in  a  strange 
land,  to  vindicate  the  injured  diaracter  of  his  nation. 
There  are  some  causes  so  sacred  as  to  carry  with  them 
an  irresistilrfe  appeal  to  every  virtuous  bosom ;  and  be 
needs  but  litde  power  of  eloquence,  who  deliends  the 
honour  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  his  country. 

I  bail,  therefore,  the  success  of  that  brief  paper,  as 
diowing  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  kind 
word,  however  feeble,  when  spoken  in  season — as 
showing  how  much  dormant  good  feeling  actually 
exists  in  eadi  country  towards  the  other,  which  only 
wants  the  slightest  spark  to  kindle  it  into  a  genial 
tame — as  showing,  in  fact,  what  I  have  all  along  be- 
lieved and  asserted,  that  the  two  nations  would  grow 
together  in  esteem  and  amity,  if  meddling  and  ma- 
Ggnant  spirits  would  but  throw  by-  their  mischievous 
pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts  to  the  kindly  impulses 
of  nature.. 

I  once  more  assert,  and  I  assert  it  with  increased 
conviction  of  its  truth,  that  there  exists,  among  the 
great  majority  of  my  countrymen,  a  fcivourable  feel- 
ing towards  England.  I  repeat  this  assertion,  because 
I  think  it  a  truth  that  cannot  too  often  be  reiterated, 
and  because  it  has  met  with  some  contradiction. 
Among  all  the  liberal  and  enlightened  minds  of  my 
ooantrymen,  among  all  tliose  which  eventually  give  a 
tone  to  national  opinion,  there  exists  a  cordial  desire 
to  be  on  terms  of  courtesy  and  friendship.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  exists  m  those  very  minds  a  dis- 
tmst  of  reciprocal  good-will  on  the  part  of  England. 
Tbey  have  been  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  the 
altadcs  made  upon  their  country  by  the  English  press ; 
and  their  occasional  irritability  on  this  subject  has 
been  misinterpreted  into  a  settled  and  unnatural  hos- 
tifity. 

For  my  part,  I  consider  this  jealous  sensibility  as 
belonging  to  generous  natures.  I  should  look  upon 
my  countrymen  as  fallen  indeed  from  that  independ- 
ence of  spirit  which  is  their  birth-gift;  as  fallen  in- 
deed from  that  pride  of  character  which  they  inherit 
from  the  {Httud  nation  from  which  they  sprung,  could 
tbey  tamely  sit  down  under  the  infliction  of  contumely 
and  insult.  Indeed  the  very  impatience  which  they 
show  as  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the  press,  proves 
their  respect  for  English  opinion,  and  their  desire  for 
English  amity ;  tot  tliere  is  never  jealousy  where  there 
is  not  strong  regard. 

It  b  easy  to  say  that  these  attacks  are  all  the  effii- 
siona  of  worthless  scribblers,  and  treated  with  silent 
contempt  by  the  nation;  but  alas !  the  slanders  of  the 
scribbler  travel  abroad,  and  the  silent  contempt  of  the 


nation  is  only  known  at  home.  With  England,  then,  it 
remains,  as  I  have  formerly  asserted,  to  promote  a 
mutual  sphit  of  conciliation ;  she  has  but  to  hold  the 
language  of  friendship  and  respect,  and  she  is  secure 
of  the  good-will  of  every  American  bosom. 

In  expressing  these  sentiments  I  would  utter  no^ 
thing  that  should  commit  the  proper  spirit  of  my 
countrymen.  We  seek  no  boon  at  England's  bands : 
we  ask  nothing  as  a  favour.  Her  friendship  is  not  ne- 
cessary, nor  would  her  hostility  be  dangerous  to  our 
well-being.  We  a^  nothing  from  abroad  that  we 
cannot  reciprocate.  But  with  respect  to  England, 
we  have  a  warm  feeling  of  the  heart,  the  glow  of 
consangumity,  that  still  lingers  in  our  blood.  In- 
terest apart— past  differences  forgotten— we  extend 
the  hand  of  eld  relationship.  We  merely  atk.  Do  not 
estrange  us  from  you ;  do  not  destroy  the  ancient  tie 
of  blood;  do  not  let  scoffers  and  dand«rers  drive  a 
kindred  nation  from  your  side :  we  would  fain  be 
friends ;  do  not  compel  us  to  be  enemies. 

There  needs  no  better  rallymg  ground  for  inter- 
national amity,  than  that  furnished  by  an  eminent 
English  writer :  "  There  is, "  says  he, "  a  sacred 
bond  between  us  of  blood  and  of  language,  which  no 
circumstances  can  break.  Our  literature  must  always 
be  theirs ;  and  though  their  laws  are  no  longer  the 
same  as  ours,  we  have  the  same  Bible,  and  we  address 
our  common  Father  in  the  same  prayer.  Nations 
are  too  ready  to  admit  that  they  have  natural  ene- 
mies ;  why  should  tliey  be  less  willing  to  beUeve  that 
they  have  natural  friends?" ' 

To  the  magnanimous  spirits  of  botli  countries  must 
we  trust  to  carry  such  a  natural  alliance  of  affection 
into  fiill  effiect.  To  pens  more  powerful  than  mine  I 
leave  the  noble  task  of  promoting  the  cause  of  national 
amity.  To  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  of  my  own 
country,  I  address  my  parting  voice,  entreating  them 
to  show  themselves  superior  to  the  petty  attacks  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  worthless,  and  still  to  look  with 
dispassionate  and  philosophic  eye  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  England,  as  the  intellectual  source  of  our 
rising  greatness;-  while  I  appeal  to  every  generous- 
minded  Englishman  from  the  slanders  which  disgrace 
the  press,  insult  the  understanding,  and  belie  the  ma- 
gnanimity of  his  country  :  and  I  invite  him  to  look  to 
America,  as  to  a  kindred  nation,  worthy  of  its  origui; 
giving,  in  the  healthy  vigour  of  its  growth,  the  best 
of  comments  on  its  parent  stock ;  and  reflecting,  in 
the  dawning  brightness  of  its  fame,  the  moral  ef- 
fulgence of  British  glory. 

I  am  sure  that  such  appeal  will  not  be  made  in 
vain.  Indeed  I  have  noticed,  for  some  time  past,  an 
essential  change  in  English  sentiment  with  regard  to 
America.  In  parliament,  that  fountain-head  of  public 
opinion,  there  seems  to  be  an  emulation,  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  in  holding  (he  language  ofcourtesy 
and  friendship.    The  same  spirit  is  daily  becoming 

>  From  an  article  (  naid  to  be  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq.)  pu- 
blished in  the  Qoarterly  Review.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Uiat 
poblicatlon  should  so  often  forget  the  generous  text  here  given '. 
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more  aod  more  prevalent  in  good  society.  Th»e  is 
a  growing  curiosity  concerning  my  coDUtry,  a  oraving 
desire  for  correct  information,  that  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  a  fovonrable  understanding.  The  scoffer,  I  trust, 
has  had  his  day :  the  time  of  the  slanderer  is  gone 
by.  The  ril)ald  jokes,  the  stale  common-places,  vrhich 
have  80  long  passed  current  when  America  was  the 
theme,  are  now  banished  to  the  ignorant  and  the  vul- 
gar, or  only  perpetuated  by  the  hireling  scribblers 
and  traditional  jesters  of  the  press.  The  intelligent 
and  high-minded  now  pride  themselves  upon  making 
America  a  study. 

But  however  my  iSeelings  may  be  understood  or 
reciprocated  on  eitiier  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  utter 
them  without  reserve,  for  I  have  ever  found  tliat  to 
speak  frankly  is  to  speak  safely.  I  am  not  so  san- 
guine ns  to  believe  that  tlie  two  nations  are  ever  to 
be  bound  together  by  any  romantie  ties  of  feeling; 
but  I  believe  that  much  may  be  done  towards  keep- 
ing alive  cordial  sentiments,  were  every  weU-disposed 
mind  occasionally  to  throw  in  a  simple  word  of  kind- 


ness. If  I  have,  indeed,  eontiiboted  in  any  degree 
to  produce  such  an  effect  by  my  writings,  it  will  be 
a  soothing  reflection  to  me,  that  for  once,  in  the 
course  of  a  rather  negligent  lUb,  I  have  been  usefiii; 
that  for  once,  by  the  casual  exercise  of  a  pen  whidi 
has  been  in  general  but  too  unprofltably  employed,  I 
have  awakened  a  chord  of  sympathy  between  the 
tandofmy  fetbers  and  the  dear  landthatgaveme  birth. 
In  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments  I  now  take  my 
forewell  of  the  paternal  soil.  With  anxious  eye  do 
I  behold  the  donds  of  doubt  and  difficulty  that  are 
lowering  over  it,  and  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  they 
Biay  all  dear  up  into  serene  and  settlel  sunshine. 
In  bidding  this  last  adieu,  my  heart  is  filled  with 
fond,  yet  melancholy  emotions;  and  sUll  I  linger, 
and  stUI,  like  a  child,  leaving  the  venerable  abodes 
of  his  foreHathers,  I  turn  to  breathe  forth  a  filial  be- 
nediction .:  "  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  oh  Eng- 
land! and  plenteousness  wiUiinthy  palaces;  for  my 
brethren  and  my  companions'  sake  I  will  now  say,. 
Peace  be  within  thee ! " 


END  OF  BRAGEBRIDGE  HALL. 
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<$f jO0r^  Cra;g0ii^  iS>tnt. 


I  am  neitber  four  minoUnre,  nor  yonr  centaure,  nor  yonr 
talyr,  nor  your  hjdsaa,  nor  your  baMon,  but  yoor  meer  tra- 
veller, believe  me.  Ben  Jonsor. 


TO  THE  READER. 


WOim  AND  DliB  BUDEB! 

Hin  tbon  ever  been  Traykdd  in  the  mldtt  of  a  pleasant 
tonr  by  some  treacberons  malady ;  thy  heel*  tripped  up,  and 
tboa  left  to  coont  the  tedious  minutes  as  they  passed,  in  the 
soiitDde  of  an  inn-chamber  ?  If  tbon  bast,  thou  wilt  be  able 
to  pity  me.  Behold  me,  interrupted  in  the  course  of  my 
jeameying  iq>  the  fitir  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  laid  up  by 
jndiapasitkHi  in  this  old  frontier  town  of  Mentz.  I  have 
irorn  oat  er«7  source  of  amusement.  I  know  the  sound  of 
every  dock  that  strikes,  and  belll.that  rings,  in  the  place. 
I  know  to  a  second  when  to  listen  for  the  first  tap  of  the 
Pronian  dmm,  as  it  summons  the  garrison  to  parade;  or  at 
what  boor  to  expect  the  distant  sound  of  the  Austrian  mi- 
Ulary  bond.  All  these  bare  grown  wearisome  to  me ;  and 
evoi  the  wdl-known  step  of  my  doctor,  as  be  slowly  paces 
the  eonidor,  with  healing  in  the  creak  of  his  shoes,  no  longfr 
aSbrd*  an  agreeaUe  intetTnpti(Hi  to  the  monotony  of  my 
aqtartmenL 

For  a  lime  I  attempted  to  beguile  the  weary  hours  by 
■tadying  German  tmier  the  tuition  of  mine  bosfs  pretty 
little  daughter,  Katrine ;  but  I  soon  found  even  German  had 
not  power  to  charm  a  languid  ear,  and  that  the  conjugating 
of  krfc  Hebe  might  be  powerless,  bowerer  rosy  the  lips  which 
ottered  it. 

I  tried  to  read,  but  mj  mind  wonid  not  fix  itself;  I  turn- 
ed over  rcimae  after  volmne,  but  threw  them  by  with  dis- 
taste : "  MVea,  then,"  said  I  at  lengtti  in  despair, "  If  I  can- 
not read  a  book,  I  will  write  one."  Never  was  there  a  more 
lodcy  Idea ;  it  at  oace  gave  me  oocopation  and  amusement 

Tbe  wriOng  of  a  book  was  considered,  in  old  times,  as  an 
cnloivise  of  toil  and  difficulty,  insomuch  that  the  most 
trifliiig  hicnhration  was  denominated  a  "  work,"  and  tbe 
noM  talked  with  awe  and  reverence  of  "  the  labours  of  the 
learned.**  These  matters  are  better  understood  now^Hlays. 
IliaBks  to  tbe  improvements  in  all  kind  of  manufactures,  tbe 
art  of  book-making  bas  been  made  fgmiliar  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  Eva?  body  Is  an  author.  The  scribbling  of  a 
qurto  is  the  mere  pastime  of  tbe  idle ;  tbe  young  gentle- 
aaan  throws  off  bis  brace  of  duodedmos  in  the  iuterrals  of 
ttie  sporting  season,  and  the  young  lady  produces  her  set  of 
vohnne*  with  tbe  same  bcility  that  her  great-grandmother 
worited  a  set  of  chair-bottoms. 

The  idea  having  sbiKk  mc,  therefore,  to  write  a  book, 
the  reader  will  easily  perceire  that  the  execution  of  it  was 


no  difficult  matter.  I  mmmaged  my  port.foHo,  and  cast 
abont,  in  my  recollection,  for  those  floating  materials  wUcb 
a  man  naturally  collects  in  travelling;  and  here  I  have  ar- 
ranged them  in  this  little  work. 

As  I  know  this  to  be  a  story-telling  and  a  story-reading 
age,  and  that  tbe  worid  is  fond  of  being  taught  by  apologue, 
I  have  digested  the  instruction  I  would  convey  into  a  num- 
ber of  tale*.  They  may  not  possess  the  power  of  amnse- 
ment  wUch  the  tales  told  by  many  of  my  contemporaries 
possess;  but  then  I  value  myself  on  tbe  sonnd  moral  which 
each  of  them  contahis.  This  may  not  be  apparent  at  first, 
but  tbe  reader  will  be  snre  to  find  it  out  in  the  end.  I  am 
for  curing  the  world  by  gentle  alteratives,  not  by  violent 
doses ;  indeed  the  patient  should  never  lie  consdous  that  be 
is  taking  a  dose.  I  have  learnt  this  much  flrom  mf  expe- 
rience under  tbe  hands  of  the  worthy  Hippocrates  of  Mentz. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  for  those  barefaced  tales  which  carry 
their  moral  on  the  surface,  staring  one  in  tbe  fiice ;  they  are 
enough  to  deter  the  squeamish  reader.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  often  hid  my  moral  from  sight,  and  disguised  it  as 
much  as  possible  by  sweets  and  spices ;  so  that  while  tbe 
simple  reader  is  listening  with  open  month  to  a  ghost  or  a 
love  story,  be  may  have  a  bolus  of  sound  morality  popped 
down  bis  throat,  and  be  never  tbe  wiser  for  the  trtmd. 

As  tbe  public  is  apt  to  be  curious  abont  the  sources  from 
whence  an  author  draws  bis  stories,  doubtless  that  it  may 
know  how  ftu*  to  put  Mth  in  them,  I  would  observe,  that  tbe 
Adventure  of  the  German  Student,  or  rather  the  latter  part 
of  !t,  is  founded  on  an  anecdote  related  to  me  as  existing 
scfflewberein  French;  and,  indeed,  I  have  been  told,  since 
writing  it,  that  an  ingenious  tale  bas  been  founded  on  it  by 
an  English  writer;  but  I  have  never  met  wHb  either  Hie 
ibrmo'  or  the  latter  in  print.  Some  of  the  drcnmstances 
in  the  Adventure  of  the  Mysterious  Picture,  and  in  the  Story 
of  the  Young  Italian,  are  vagne  recollections  of  anecdote* 
related  to  me  some  years  since;  but  from  what  source 
derived  I  do  not  know.  The  Adventure  of  tbe  Young 
Pahito-  among  tbe  banditti  is  taken  almost  entirely  ih>m  an 
antbentic  narrative  in  manuscript. 

As  to  the  other  tales  contained  in  this  work,  and,  indeed, 
to  my  tales  generally,  I  can  make  but  one  idiservation.  I 
am  an  old  traveler.  I  have  read  somewhat,  heard  and  seen 
more,  and  dreamt  more  than  all.  My  brain  is  filled,  there- 
fore, with  all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends.  In  travelling,  these 
heterogeneous  matters  have  become  shaken  up  in  my  mind, 
as  the  articles  are  apt  to  be  in  an  iltpacked  travelling-tmnk ; 
so  that  when  I  attempt  to  draw  forth  a  fact,  I  cannot  deter- 
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mine  'whether  I  have  read,  heard,  or  dreamt  it;  and  I  am 
always  at  a  lo«  to  know  how  mncb  to  believe  of  my  own 
stories. 

These  matters  being  premised,  fait  to,  worthy  reader, 
with  good  appetite,  and  above  all,  with  good  humour,  to 
what  is  here  set  before  thee.  If  the  tales  I  have  furnished 
should  prove  to  be  bad,  they  will  at  least  be  found  short;  so 
that  no  one  will  be  wearied  long  on  the  same  theme.  "  Va- 
riety is  charming,"  as  some  poet  (diserves.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain relief  in  change,  even  though  it  be  from  bad  to  worse ; 
as  I  have  found  in  travelling  in  a  stage^coach,  that  it  is  often 
a  comfort  to  shift  one's  position  and  be  bruised  in  a  new 
place. 

Ever  thine, 

GEOFFREY  CRAYON. 

Dated  from  the  Horn,  db  Darvstidt, 
ci-detant  Hora,  db  Paeis, 
Henti,  otherwise  called  Hatbnci. 


PiURT  I. 


STRANGE  STORIES, 
at 

A  NEBTOCS  GEKTLEMAH. 


IV  lell  yoa  more,  there  was  a  fish  taken. 

A  maostnNH  fi«b,  with  a  sword  liy '■  side,  a  loagsword, 

A  pike  in  °a  neck,  and  a  gun  in  '■  noae,  a  liuge  gun. 

And  letters  o(  mart  in 's  mouth  from  the  Duke  of  Florence. 

Cleanthee.    Thb  is  a  monatrous  lie. 

Tony.  I  do  confess  It. 

Do  yon  tUidc  I 'd  ten  yon  truths  ? 

FLBicaa'g  frtf$f»r<imoHtk. 


THE  GREAT  UMNOWN. 

The  foUoving  adventures  were  related  to  me  by 
the  same  nervous  gentleman  who  told  me  the  ro- 
mantic tale  of  the  Stout  Gentleman,  published  in 
Braodiridge  Hall.  It  is  very  singular,  that  although 
I  expres^y  stated  that  story  to  have  been  told  to  me, 
and  described  (he  very  person  who  told  it,  still  it  has 
been  received  as  an  adventure  that  happened  to  my- 
self. Now  I  protest  I  never  met  with  any  adventure 
of  the  kind.  I  should  not  have  grieved  at  this  had  it 
not  been  intimated  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  in  an 
introduction  to  his  novel  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  that 
he  was  himself  the  stoat  gentleman  alluded  to.  I 
have  ever  sinoe  been  importuned  by  questions  and 
letters  from  gentieraen,  mi  particularly  from  ladies 
without  nnraber,  toaching  what  I  had  seen  of  the 
Great  Unknown. 

Now  aU  this  is  extremely  tantaliifaig.  It  is  like 
l)eing  congratulated  on  the  high  prize  when  one  has 
drawn  a  blank;  for  I  have  just  as  great  a  deare  as  any 


one  of  the  public  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  that  very 
singular  personage,  whose  voice  fills  every  comer  of 
th&  world,  without  any  9ne  being  able  to  tell  from 
whrace  it  comes. 

My  friend,  the  nervous  genUeman,  also,  who  is  a 
man  of  very  shy  retired  habits,  complains  that  he  has 
been  excessively  annoyed  in  consequence  of  its  getting 
about  in  bis  neighbourhood  that  he  is  the  fortunate 
personage.  Insomuch,  that  he  lias  become  a  charac- 
ter of  considerable  notoriety  in  two  or  three  country- 
towns,  and  has  been  repeatedly  teased  to  exhibit 
himself  at  blue-slocking  parties,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  being  "the  genUeman  who  has  had  a 
{^mpse  of  the  author  of  Waverley." 

Indeed  the  poor  man  has  grown  ten  times  as  nerv- 
ous as  ever,  since  he  has  discovered,  on  such  good 
authority,  who  the  stout  gentieman  was;  and  will 
never  foi^ve  himself  for  ni9t  having  made  a  more 
r^olute  effort  to  get  a  fall  sight  of  him.  He  has 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  call  up  a  recollection  of  what 
he  saw  of  that  porUy  personage ;  and  has  ever  since 
kept  a  curious  eye  on  all  gentlemen  of  more  than  or- 
dinary dimensions,  whom  he  has  seen  getting  into 
stage-coaches.  All  in  vain !  Tlie  features  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  seem  common  to  the  whole  race 
of  stout  gentlemen,  and  the  Great  Unknown  remains 
as  great  an  unknown  as  ever. 

Having  premised  these  dreumstances,  I  will  now 
let  the  nervous  gentleman  proceed  with  his  stories. 


THE  HUNTING  DINNER. 


I  rru  onoe  at  a  hontiog  dinner,  given  by  a  worthy 
fox-hunting  old  Baronet,  wlio  kept  bachdor's  hall  ia 
jovial  style,  in  an  ancient  rook-haunted  family  man- 
sion, in  one  of  the  middle  counties.  He  had  been  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  fair  sex  in  his  young  days; 
but,  having  travelled  much,  studied  the  sex  ui  va- 
rious countries  with  distinguished  success,  and  re- 
turned home  profoundly  instructed,  as  he  supposed, 
in  the  ways  of  woman,  and  a  perfect  master  of  the  art 
of  pleasing,  be  bad  the  mortification  of  being  jilted 
by  a  litUe  boarding-school  gui,  who  was  scarodf 
versed  in  the  accidence  of  love. 

The  Baronet  was  completely  overcome  by  such  an 
incredible  defeat;  retired  from  the  world  in  di^ust; 
put  himself  under  the  government  of  bis  house- 
keeper; and  took  to  fox-hunting  like  a  perfect  Nim- 
rod.  Whatever  poets  may  say  lotite  contrary,  a  man 
will  grow  out  of  love  as  be  grows  old ;  and  a  pack  of 
fox-hoonds  may  chase  out  of  bis  iwart  even  the  an^ 
mory  of  a  boanfing-scheol  goddess.  The  Baronet 
was,  when  I  saw  him,  as  merry  and  mellow  an  old 
bachelor  as  ever  followed  a  hound;  and  the  love  he 
bad  once  felt  for  one  woman  had  spread  itself  over 
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the  Trbole  sex;  so  that  there  was  not  a  pretty  face  in 
the  whole  coantry  round  bat  came  in  for  a  share. 

The  dinner  was  prolonged  till  a  late  honr;  for  omr 
boot  having  no  ladies  in  hb  household  to  summon  us 
to  ttie  drawiog-room,  the  bottle  maintained  its  trne 
baehelor  sway,  unrivalled  by  its  potent  enemy  Ute 
tea-kettle.  The  old  hall  in  which  we  dined  echoed 
to  bursts  of  robustious  Ibx-hunting  meniment,  that 
made  the  ancient  antlers  shake  on  the  walls.  By 
degrees,  iiowever,  the  wine  and  the  wassail  of  miiie 
host  began  to  operate  upon  bodies  already  a  little 
jaded  by  the  chase.  The  choice  spirits  which  flash- 
ed up  at  the  beginning  of  the  dinner,  sparkled  for  a 
lime,  then  gradually  went  out  one  after  another,  or 
only  emitted  now  and  then  a  faint  gleam  trom  the 
socket.  Some  of  the  briskest  talkers,  who  had  given 
tongue  so  bravely  at  the  first  barsl,  fell  fast  asleep; 
and  none  kept  on  their  way  but  certain  of  those  long- 
winded  prosets,  who,  like  short-legged  hounds,  wor- 
ry on  nnnetieed  at  the  bottom  of  conversation,  bnt 
are  sure  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Evoi  these  at  length 
subsided  into  silence;  and  scarcely  any  thing  was 
beard  but  the  nasal  communications  of  two  or  three 
veteran  maslicalors,  who  having  been  silent  while 
•wake,  were  indemnifying  the  company  in  their 
sleep. 

At  lei^th  the  announcement  of  tea  and  coffee  in 
the  cedar-partonr  roused  all  hands  from  this  tempo- 
rary torpor.  Every  one  awoke  marvellously  renovat- 
ed, and  wliile  sipping  the  refreshmg  beverage  out  of 
the  Baronet's  old-fashioned  hereditary  china,  began 
to  think  of  departing  for  their  sevend  homes.  Bat 
here  a  sadden  difficalty  arose.  WliBe  we  had  been 
prolonging  our  repast,  a  heavy  winter  storm  had  set 
in,  with  snow,  rain,  and  sleet,  driven  by  sudi  bitter 
Masts  of  wind,  Mmi  they  direatened  to  penetrate  to 
ttie  very  bone. 

*<If8  all  hi  vahi,"  said  onr  hospitable  host,  "to 
think  of  potting  one's  head  out  of  doors  in  such 
weather.  So,  gentlemen,  I  hold  yon  my  guests  fbr 
this  i%bi  at  least,  and  wiU  have  yoor  quarters  pre- 
pared accordingly." 

The  unruly  weather,  whidi  became  more  and 
more  tempestuous,  rendered  the  hospitable  suf^es- 
tioa  ananswerable.  The  only  question  was,  wheUier 
such  an  unexpected  accession  of  company  to  an  al- 
ready crowded  house  would  not  pat  the  housekeeper 
to  bertmmps  to  accommodate  them. 

"Pshaw,"  crfed  mine  host,  "did  yon  ever  know 
of  a  bachelor's  hall  that  was  net  elastic,  and  able  to 
accommodate  twice  as  numy  as  it  could  hold?"  So, 
oat  of  a  good-homoured  pique,  the  housekeeper  was 
aunnnoned  to  a  consultation  belbre  us  aH.  The  eM 
lady  appeared  in  her  gala  suit  of  faded  brocade,  which 
itMtled  with  flurry  and  agitation ;  for,  in  spite  of  our 
boat's  bravado,  she  was  a  little  perplexed.  Bat  in  a 
bacfaelor's  house,  and  with  bachelor  guests,  these 
matters  are  readily  managed.  There  is  no  lady  of 
tbe  boose  to  stand  upon  squeamish  points  about  lodg- 
iag  gentlemen  in  odd  h<^  and  comers,  and  expos- 


ing the  shabby  parts  of  the  establishment.  A  bache- 
lor's housekeeper  is  osed  to  shifts  and  emergencies; 
so,  after  much  worrying  to  and  fro,  and  divers  con- 
sultations about  tbe  red-room,  and  the  blue-room,  and 
the  chintz-room,  and  the  damask-room,  and  the  IKtle 
room  with  the  bow-window,  the  matter  was  finally 
arranged. 

When  all  thb  was  done,  we  were  once  more  sum- 
moned to  the  standing  rural  amusement  of  eating. 
The  time  that  had  been  consumed  in  dozing  after 
dinner,  and  fai  the  refreshment  and  consultation  of  the 
cedar-parlour,  was  safHcient,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
rosy-faced  bulier,  to  engender  a  reasonable  appetite 
fbr  supper.  A  slight  repast  had,  therefore,  been 
tricked  np  from  the  residue  of  dinner,  consisting  of  a 
cold  nrlom  of  t>eef,  hashed  venison,  a  devilled  leg  of 
a  turkey  or  so,  and  a  few  ether  of  those  Hght  articles 
Uken  by  country  gentlemen  to  ensure  sound  sleep 
and  heavy  snoring. 

The  nap  after  dinner  had  brightened  up  every  one's 
wit ;  and  a  great  deal  of  excellent  humour  was  expend- 
ed npon  the  perplexities  of  mine  host  and  his  house- 
keeper, by  certain  married  gentlemen  of  tbe  compa- 
ny, who  considered  themselves  privileged  in  joking 
with  a  bachelor's  establishment.  From  this  the 
banter  tamed  as  to  what  quarters  each  would  find, 
on  bemg  dins  suddenly  biHeted  in  so  antiquated  a 
mansion. 

"  By  my  soul,"  said  an  Irish  captain  of  dragoons, 
one  of  the  most  merry  and  boisterous  of  the  party, 
"  by  my  soul  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of 
those  good-looking  gentlefolks  that  hang  along  the 
walls  should  walk  abont  the  rooms  of  this  stormy 
night;  or  if  I  shonld  find  the  ghost  of  one  of  those 
long-waisted  ladies  turning  into  my  bed  in  mistake 
for  her  grave  in  tlie  churchyard." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  then  ?"  said  a  thin  hat- 
chet-bced  gentleman,  with  projecting  eyes  like  a 
lobster. 

I  had  remarked  thb  last  personage  daring  dinner- 
time for  one  of  those  incessant  questioners,  who  have 
a  craving,  unhealthy  appetite  in  conversation.  He 
never  seemed  satisfied  with  the  whole  of  a  story; 
never  laughed  when  others  laughed;  but  always  put 
the  joke  to  the  question.  He  never  could  enjoy  the 
kernel  of  the  nut,  but  pestered  himself  to  get  more 
out  of  the  shell. — "  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  tlien?  " 
said  the  inquisitive  gentieman. 

"Faift  bnt  I  do,"  replied  the  jovial  Irnhman. 
"I  was  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  belief  of  them. 
We  had  a  Benshee  in  our  own  family,  honey." 

"A  Benshee,  and  what's  that?"  cried  the  ques- 
tioner. 

'*  Wby,«n  oldlady  gjiost  that  tends  upon  your  real 
Milesian  families,  and  waits  at  their  window  to  let 
them  know  when  some  of  ihem  are  to  die." 

"A  mighty  pleasant  piece  of  information! "  cried 
an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  knowing  look,  and  with 
a  flexible  nose,  to  which  he  ooold  give  a  whimsical 
twist  when  he  wished  to  be  waggub. 
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"By  my  soul,  bat  Vi  have  yon  to  knovr  it's  a  piece 
of  distinction  to  be  iraited  on  by  a  Benshee.  It's  a 
proof  that  one  has  pure  Mood  in  one's  veins.  But 
i'Cuth,  now  we  are  talking  of  ghosts,  (here  never  was 
a  house  or  a  night  better  fitted  than  the  present  for  a 
ghost  adventure.  Pray,  Sir  John,  haven't  you  such 
a  thing  as  a  haunted  chamber  to  put  a  guest  in?  " 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  Baronet,  smiling,  "I  might 
accommodate  you  even  on  that  pomt." 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  my  jewel.  Some 
dark  oaken  room,  with  ugly,  wo-begone  portraits, 
that  stare  dismally  at  one;  and  about  which  the 
housekeeper  has  a  power  of  delightful  stories  of  love 
and  murder.  And  then  a  dim  lamp,  a  table  with  a 
rusty  sword  across  it,  and  a  spectre  all  in  wtute,  to 
drawaside  one's  curtains  at  midnight — " 

"In  truth,"  said  an  old  gentleman  atone  end  of  the 
table, "  you  pat  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote — " 

"  Oh,  a  ghost  story !  a  ghost  story ! "  was  vociferat- 
ed round  the  board,  every  one  edgmgbischaira  little 
nearer. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  company  was  now 
tamed  upon  the  speaker.  He  was  an  old  gentleman, 
one  side  of  whose  fece  was  no  match  for  the  other. 
The  eyelid  drooped  and  hung  down  like  an  unhinged 
window-shatter.  Indeed  the  whole  side  of  his  head 
was  dilapidated,  and  seemed  like  the  wing  of  a  house 
shut  up  and  haunted.  I'll  warrant  that  side  was  well 
stuffed  with  ghost  stories. 

There  was  a  universal  demand  for  the  tale. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  it's  a  mere  anec- 
dote, and  a  very  common-place  one;  but  such  as  it  is 
you  shall  have  it.  It  is  a  story  that  I  once  heard  my 
ancle  tell  as  having  happened  to  himself.  He  was  a 
man  very  apt  to  meet  with  strange  adventures.  I 
have  heard  him  tell  of  others  much  more  smgular." 

"What  kuid  of  a  man  was  yoor unde?"  said  the 
^estioning  gentleman. 

"  Why,  he  was  rather  a  dry,  shrewd  kind  of  body ; 
a  great  traveller,  and  fond  of  telling  his  adventures." 

"  Pray,  how  old  might  he  have  been  when  that 
happen^?" 

"When  what  happened?" cried  the  gentleman 
with  the  flexible  nose,  impatiently.  "Egad,  you 
have  not  given  any  thmg  a  chance  to  happen.  Ck>me, 
never  mind  our  uncle's  age;  let  us  have  his  adven- 
tures." 

The  uiquisitive  gentleman  bemg  for  the  moment 
silenced,  the  old  gentleman  with  the  haunted  head 
proceeded. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  MY  UNCLE. 

Mant  years  since,  some  time  before  the  French 
revolution,  my  unde  had  passed  several  months  at 
Paris.  The  English  and  French  were  on  better  terms 
in  those  days  than  at  present,  and  mingled  cordially 


together  in  society.  The  English  went  abroad  to 
spend  money  then,  and  the  French  were  always  ready 
to  help  them :  they  go  abroad  to  save  money  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  they  can  do  without  French  assistance. 
Perhaps  the  travelluig  English  were  fewer  and  choicer 
then  than  at  present,  when  the  whole  nation  has 
broke  loose  and  inundated  the  continent.  At  any 
rate,  they  circulated  more  readily  and  currently  in 
foreign  society,  and  my  ancle,  during  hb  residence 
in  Parb,  made  many  very  intunate  acquaintances 
among  the  French  noblesse. 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  making  a  joomey 
in  the  winter  time  in  that  part  of  Normandy  called 
the  Pays  de  Canx,  when,  as  evening  was  dosing  in, 
he  perceived  the  turrets  of  an  andent  chateau  rismg 
out  of  the  trees  of  its  walled  park;  each  turret,  with 
its  high  conical  roof  of  grey  slate,  like  a  candle  with 
an  extinguisher  on  it. 

"To  whom  does  that  chateau  belong,  friend?" 
cried  my  uncle  to  a  meagre  but  fiery  postilion,  who, 
with  tremendous  jack-boots  and  cocked  hat,  was 
floundering  on  before  him. 

"  To  Monseigneur  the  Marquis  de ,"  said  the 

postilion,  touching  his  hat,  partly  out  of  respect  to  my 
uncle,  and  partly  out  of  reverence  to  the  noble  name 
pronounced. 

My  unde  recollected  the  Marquis  for  a  particular 
friend  in  Paris,  who  had  often  expressed  a  wi^  to 
see  him  at  his  paternal  chateau.  My  unde  was  an 
old  traveller,  one  who  knew  well  how  to  turn  thingg 
to  account.  He  revolved  for  a  few  moments  in  his 
mind  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  his  friend  the 
Marquis  to  be  surprised  in  this  sodable  way  by  a  po^ 
visit;  and  how  much  more  agreeable  to  himself  to 
get  into  snug  quarters  in  a  chateau,  and  have  a  relish 
of  the  Marquis's  well-known  kitchen,  and  a  smack  of 
his  superior  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  rather  than 
put  up  with  the  miserable  lodgment  and  miserable 
fare  of  a  provindal  inn.  In  a  few  minutes,  therefore, 
tlie  meagre  postilion  was  cracking  his  wh^  like  a  very 
devil,  or  like  a  true  Frenchman,  up  the  long  straight 
avenue  that  led  to  the  chateau. 

You  have  no  doubt  all  seen  French  chateaus,  as 
every  body  travels  in  France  now-a-days.  This  was 
one  of  the  oldest;  standing  naked  and  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  of  gi-avgl  walks  and  cold  stone  ter- 
races; with  a  cold-looking  formal  garden,  cut  into 
angles  and  rhomboids;  and  a  cold  leafless  park, 
divided  geometrically  by  straight  alleys;  and  two  or 
three  cold-looking  noseless  statues;  and  fountains 
spouting  cold  water  enough  to  make  one's  teeth 
dutter.  At  least  such  was  the  feding  they  imparted 
on  the  wintry  day  of  my  uncle's  visit;  though,  in  hot 
summer  weather,  ru  warrant  there  was  glare  enoogb 
to  scorch  one's  eyes  out. 

The  smacking  of  the  postilion's  whip,  which  grew 
more  and  more  mtense  the  nearer  they  approached, 
fri^tened  a  flight  of  pigeons  out  of  the  dove-cot, 
and  rooks  out  of  the  roofe,  and  finally  a  crew  of  ser- 
vants out  of  the  chateau,  with  the  Marquis  at  their 
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bead.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  my  ancle,  for  his 
chateau,  like  the  hoose  of  our  -worthy  host,  had  not 
many  more  guests  at  the  time  than  k  could  accom- 
modate. So  he  kissed  my  uncle  on  each  cheek,  after 
the  French  fashion,  and  ushered  him  into  the  castle. 

The  Marquis  did  the  lionours  of  his  house  with  the 
nrbanily  of  his  country.  In  fact,  he  was  proud  of  his 
old  Eiunily  chateau,  for  part  of  it  was  extremely  old. 
There  was  a  tower  and  chapel  wliich  had  been  built 
almost  before  the  memory  of  man ;  but  the  rest  was 
more  modern,  the  castle  having  been  nearly  demolish- 
ed daring  the  wars  of  the  League.  The  Marquis 
dwelt  upon  this  event  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
seemed  really  to  entertain  a  grateful  feeling  towards 
Henry  the  Fourth,  for  having  thought  his  paternal 
mansioa  worth  battering  down.  He  had  many  stories 
to  tell  of  the  prowess  of  his  ancestors;  and  several 
scull-caps,  helmets,  and  cross-bows,  and  divers  huge 
boots,  and  buff  jerkins,  to  show,  whidi  had  been 
worn  by  the  Leaguers.  Above  all,  there  was  a  two- 
handled  sword,  which  he  could  hardly  wield,  but 
which  he  displayed,  as  a  proof  that  there  had  been 
giants  in  his  family. 

In  truth,  he  was  but  a  small  descendant  from  such 
great  warriors.  When  you  looked  at  their  bluff  vi- 
sages and  brawny  limbs,  as  depicted  ui  their  portraits, 
and  then  at  the  little  Marquis,  with  his  spindle  shanks, 
and  his  sallow  lantern  visage,  flanked  with  a  pair  of 
powdered  ear-locks,  or  tUles  de  pigeon,  that  seemed 
ready  to  fly  away  with  it,  you  could  hardly  believe 
him  to  be  of  the  same  race.  Bat  when  yoa  looked 
at  the  eyes  that  sparkled  oat  like  a  beetle's  from  each 
side  of  his  hooked  nose,  you  saw  at  once  ^t  he  in- 
herited all  the  fiery  spirit  of  liis  fore&thers.  In  fact, 
a  Frenchman's  spirit  never  exhales,  however  his 
body  may  dwindle.  It  rather  rarifles,  and  grows 
more  inflammable,  as  the  earthy  particles  diminish; 
and  I  have  seen  valour  enough  in  a  little  fiery-hearted 
French  dwarf  to  have  famished  out  a  tolerable  giant. 

When  once  the  Marquis,  as  he  was  wont,  put  on 
one  of  the  old  helmets  Uiat  were  stuck  up  in  his  hall, 
though  bis  head  no  more  filled  it  than  a  dry  pea  ils 
peascod,  yet  his  eyes  flashed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
iron  cavern  with  the  brilliancy  of  carbundes;  and 
when  he  poised  the  ponderous  two-liandled  sword  of 
his  ancestors,  you  would  have  thought  you  saw  the 
doughty  little  David  wielding  the  sword  of  Golialli, 
which  was  unto  him  like  a  weaver's  beam. 

However,  gmtlemen,  I  am  dwelling  too  long  on 
this  description  of  the  Marquis  and  his  chateau,  but 
you  must  excuse  me;  he  was  an  old  friend  of  my 
nnde;  and  whenever  my  uncle  told  the  story,  he  was 
always  fond  of  talking  a  great  deal  about  his  host. — 
Pom*  little  Marquis !  He  was  one  of  that  handful  of 
galknt  courtiers  who  made  such  a  devoted  but  hope- 
leas  stand  in  the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  in  the  cha- 
lon  of  the  Tnileries,  against  the  irruption  of  the  mob 
on  the  sad  tenth  of  August.  He  displayed  the  valour 
of  a  preox  Frendi  chevalier  to  the  last;  flourished 
fedily  his  little  court-sword  with  a  ra-ra  ?  in  face  of  a 


whole  legion  at  sans-culottes .-  but  was  pinned  to  tlw 
wall  like  a  butterfly,  by  the  pike  of  a  poissarde,  and 
his  heroic  soul  was  borne  up  to  Heaven  on  his  atles  de 
pigeon. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story.  To 
the  point  tlien— When  the  hour  arrived  for  retiring 
for  the  night,  my  uncle  was  shown  to  his  room  in  a 
venerable  old  tower.  It  was  the  oldest  part  of  the 
chateau,  and  had  in  ancient  times  been  the  donjon  or 
strong-hold;  of  course  the  chamber  was  none  of  the 
best.  The  Marquis  had  put  him  there,  however,  be- 
cause he  knew  him  to  be  a  traveller  of  taste,  and  fond 
of  antiquities;  and  also  because  the  better  apartments 
were  ah-eady  occupied.  Indeed  he  perfectly  recon- 
ciled my  uncle  to  his  quarters  by  mentioning  the  great 
personages  who  had  once  inhabited  them,  all  of  whom 
were,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with  the  fe- 
mily.  If  you  would  take  his  word  for  it,  John  Ba- 
liol,  or  as  he  called  him,  Jean  de  Baillenl,  had  died  of 
chagrin  in  this  very  chamber,  on  hearing  of  the  success 
of  bis  rival,  Robert  the  Bruce,  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockhurn.  And  when  he  added  that  the  Duke  de 
Guise  had  slept  in  it,  my  uncle  was  fain  to  fdidlato 
himself  on  being  honoured  with  such  distinguished 
quarters. 

The  night  was  shrewd  and  windy,  and  the  cham- 
ber none  of  tiie  warmest.  An  old  long-faced,  long- 
bodied  servant,  in  quaint  livei-y,  who  attended  upon 
my  unde,  threw  down  an  armful  of  wood  beside  the 
fire-place,  gave  a  queer  look  about  the  room,  and  then 
wished  him  bon  repos  with  a  grimace  and  a  shru;; 
that  would  have  been  suspicious  from  any  other  than 
an  old  French  servant. 

The  chamber  bad  indeed  a  wild  crazy  look,  enougli 
to  strike  any  one  who  had  read  romances  with  ap- 
prehension and  foreboding.  The  windows  were  high 
and  narrow,  and  had  once  been  loop-holes,  but  had 
been  rudely  enlarged,  as  well  as  the  extreme  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  would  permit ;  and  the  ill-fitted  case- 
ments rattled  to  every  breeze.  You  would  have 
thought,  on  a  windy  night,  some  of  the  old  leaguers 
were  tramping  and  clanking  about  the  apartment  in 
their  huge  boots  and  rattling  spurs.  A  door  which 
stood  ajar,  and,  like  a  true  French  door,  would  stand 
ajar  in  spite  of  every  reason  and  effort  to  the  contrary, 
opened  upon  a  long  dark  corridor,  that  led  the  LonJ 
knows  whither,  and  seemed  just  made  for  ghosts  to 
air  themselves  in,  when  they  turned  out  of  their 
graves  at  midnight.  The  wind  would  spring  up  into 
a  hoarse  murmur  through  thk  passage,  and  creak  the 
door  to  and  fro,  as  if  some  dubious  ghost  were  ba- 
lancing in  ils  mind  whether  to  come  in  or  not.  In  a 
word,  it  was  predsely  the  kind  of  comfortless  apart- 
ment that  a  ghost,  if  ghost  there  were  in  the  chateau, 
would  single  out  for  its  (avourito  lounge. 

My  uncle,  however,  though  a  man  accustomed  to 
meet  with  strange  adventures,  apprehended  none  at 
the  time.  He  made  several  attempts  to  shut  the  door, 
but  in  vam.  Not  that  he  apprehended  any  tiling,  for 
he  was  too  old  a  traveller  to  be  daunted  by  a  wild- 
til 
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looking  apartment ;  bat  the  night,  as  I  hare  said,  vas 
cold  and  gnsty,  and  the  wind  howled  aboot  the  old 
tnrret  pretty  much  as  it  does  roand  this  old  mansion 
at  this  moment ;  and  the  breeze  from  the  long  dark 
corridor  came  in  as  damp  and  chilly  as  if  from  a  dun- 
geon. My  uncle,  therefore,  shice  be  could  not  close 
the  door,  threw  a  quantity  of  wood  on  the  fire,  which 
soon  sent  up  a  flame  in  the  great  wide-monthed  chim- 
ney that  illumined  the  whole  chamber,  and  made  the 
shadow  of  the  tongs  on  the  opposite  wall  look  like  a 
long-legged  giant.  My  uncle  now  clambered  on  the 
top  ofthe  half  score  of  mattresses  which  form  a  French 
bed,  and  which  stood  in  a  deep  recess;  then  tucking 
himself  snngly  in,  and  barying  himself  op  to  the  chin 
in  the  bed-cloihes,  he  lay  looking  at  the  fire,  and  lis- 
tenUig  to  the  wind,  and  thinking  how  knowingly  he 
bad  come  over  his  friend  the  Marquis  for  a  night's 
lodging— and  so  he  fell  asleep. 

He  bad  not  taken  above  half  of  his  first  nap  when 
he  was  awakened  by  the  dock  of  tlie  chateau,  in  the 
torret  over  his  chamber,  which  struck  midn%ht.  It 
was  jnst  such  an  old  clock  as  ghosts  are  fond  of.  It 
had  a  deep,  dismal  tone,  and  struck  so  slowly  and  te- 
diously that  my  uncle  thought  it  would  never  have 
done.  He  counted  and  counted  till  he  was  confident 
he  counted  thirteen,  and  then  it  stopped. 

The  fire  bad  burnt  low,  and  the  blaze  of  the  last 
faggot  was  almost  expiring,  burning  in  small  blue 
flames,  which  now  and  then  lengthened  up  into  little 
white  gieanis.  My  uncle  lay  with  his  eyes  half  clos- 
ed, and  his  nightcap  drawn  almost  down  to  his  nose. 
His  fancy  was  already  wandering,  and  b^n  to 
mingle  up  the  present  scene  with  the  crater  of  Ve- 
suvius, the  French  Opera,  the  Ckdiseum  at  Rome, 
Doily's  diop-house  in  London,  and  all  the  farrago  of 
noted  places  with  which  the  brain  of  a  traveller  is 
crammed  : — in  a  word,  he  was  jnst  falling  asleep. 

Suddenly  he  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
that  appeared  to  be  slowly  pacing  along  the  corridor. 
My  uncle,  as  I  have  often  heard  him  say  himself,  was 
a  man  not  easily  frightened.  So  he  lay  quiet,  sup- 
posing that  this  might  be  some  other  guest,  or  some 
servant  on  bis  way  to  bed.  The  footsteps,  however, 
approached  the  door;  the  door  gently  opened;  whe- 
ther of  its  own  accord,  or  whether  pushed  open,  my 
nncle  could  not  distinguish  :  a  figure  ail  in  white 
glided  in.  It  was  a  female,  tall  and  stately  in  persmi, 
and  of  a  most  commandmg  air.  Her  dress  was  of  an 
ancient  fasiaaa,  ample  in  volume,  and  sweeping  the 
floor.  She  walked  up  to  the  fire-place,  without  re- 
garding my  uncle,  who  raised  his  night-cap  with  one 
hand,  and  stared  earnestly  at  her.  She  remained  for 
some  time  standing  by  the  fire,  which,  flashing  op 
at  intervals,  cast  blue  and  white  gleams  of  light,  that 
enabled  my  uncle  to  remark  her  appearance  mi- 
nutely. 

Her  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  perhaps  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  bluish  light  of  the  fire.  It  pos- 
sessed beauty,  but  iu  beauty  was  saddened  by  care 
and  anxiety.    There  was  the  look  of  one  accustomed 


to  troabie,  but  of  one  whom  troobie  could  not  cast 
down  or  subdue;  for  there  was  still  the  predominat- 
ing air  of  proud  nnconqoerable  resolution.  Sndi  at 
least  was  the  opinion  formed  by  my  uncle,  and  be 
coi^dered  himself  a  great  physiognomist. 

The  figure  remained,  as  I  said,  for  some  time  by 
the  fire,  puttfaig  out  first  one  hand,  then  the  other; 
then  each  foot  alternately,  as  if  warmuig  itself;  fbr 
yoor  ghosts,  if  ghost  it  really  was,  are  apt  to  be  cold. 
My  uncle,  furthermore,  remarked  that  it  wore  high- 
heeled  shoes,  after  an  ancient  bshion,  with  paste  or 
diamond  buckles,  that  sparkled  as  though  they  were 
alive.  At  length  the  figure  taraed  gently  round, 
casting  a  glassy  look  about  the  apartment,  which,  as 
it  passed  over  my  ande,  made  his  blood  ran  cold, 
and  chilled  the  very  marrow  in  bis  bones.  It  then 
stretched  its  arms  towards  heaven,  clasped  its  hands, 
and  wringing  them  in  a  supplicating  mannor,  glided 
slowly  out  ofthe  room. 

My  uncle  lay  for  some  time  meditating  on  Qas  vi- 
sitation, for  (as  he  remarked  when  he  told  me  the 
story)  though  a  man  of  firmness,  he  was  also  a  man 
of  reflection,  and  did  not  reject  a  thing  because  it  was 
out  of  the  regular  coarse  of  events.  However,  being, 
as  I  have  before  said,  a  great  traveller,  and  accus- 
tomed to  strange  adventures,  he  drew  his  night-cap 
resolatdy  over  his  eyes,  tamed  his  back  to  the  door, 
hoisted  tiie  bed-dothes  high  over  his  shoulders,  and 
gradually  fell  asleep. 

How  long  he  slept  he  coald  not  say,  when  be  was 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  some  one  at  his  bedside. 
He  turned  round,  and  beheld  the  old  French  servant, 
with  hb  eyr4ocks  in  tight  buckles  on  each  side  of  a 
longlantem-iace,  on  which  habit  bad  deeply  wrinkled 
an  everlasting  smile.  He  made  a  thousand  grimaces, 
and  asked  a  thousand  pardons  for  dbturbing  Mon- 
sieur, bnt  the  morning  was  considerably  advanced. 
While  my  uncle  was  dressing,  he  called  vaguely  to 
mind  the  visitor  of  the  preceding  night.  He  asked 
the  ancient  domestic  what  lady  was  in  the  habit  of 
rambling  about  this  part  of  the  chateau  at  night. 
The  old  valet  shm^ed  his  shoulders  as  high  as  his 
head,  laid  one  hand  on  his  bosom,  threw  open  the 
other  with  every  finger  extended,  made  a  most 
whimsical  grimace,  which  he  meant  to  be  compli- 
mentary: 

"  It  was  not  for  him  to  know  any  thuig  of  Us  6ok- 
nes  fortunes  of  Monsieur." 

My  uncle  saw  there  was  nothing  satisfactory  to  be 
learnt  in  this  quarter.— After  breakbst,  he  was  walk- 
ing with  the  Marquis  through  the  modern  apartments 
of  the  chateau,  sliding  over  the  well-waxed  floors  of 
silken  saloons,  amidst  furniture  rich  in  gilding  and 
brocade,  until  they  came  to  a  long  picture-gallery, 
containing  many  portraits,  some  in  oil  and  some  in 
chalks. 

Here  was  an  ample  fidd  for  the  eloqnence  of  his 
host,  who  had  all  the  pride  of  a  nobleman  of  the  ain- 
Hm  rtgime.  There  was  not  a  grand  name  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  hardly  one  in  France,  which  was  not, 
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IB  wane  way  or  other,  connected  with  liis  honse. 
My  ancle  ■toed  listening  with  inward  intpatience, 
Beating  sometiaes  on  one  leg,  sometinies  on  the  other, 
as  the  little  Marquis  descanted,  with  his  usual  fire 
and  viTaeity,  on  the  achievements  of  bis  ancestors, 
whose  portraits  hung  along  the  wall ;  from  the  mar- 
tid  deeds  of  the  stem  warriors  in  steel,  to  the  gal- 
bntries  and  intrigues  of  (he  blue-eyed  gentlemen, 
with  &ir  smiling  faces,  powdered  ear-lodts,  laced 
mffles,  and  pink  and  blue  silk  coats  and  breeches;— 
not  fiM^etting  the  conquests  of  the  lovely  shepherd- 
esses with  hooped  petticoats  and  waists  no  thicker 
than  an  hoor-glaas,  who  appeared  ruling  over  their 
sheep  and  their  swains,  with  dainty  crooks  decorated 
with  fluttering  ribands. 

In  the  midst  of  his  friend's  discourse,  my  uncle 
was  startled  on  beholding  a  fuU-length  portrait,  which 
seemed  to  him  the  very  coontorpart  of  his  visitor  of 
the  preceding  night. 

"  Methinks,"  said  he,  pointing  to  it,  "  I  have  seen 
the  original  of  this  portrait." 

"  Pardonnez-moi,"  replied  the  Marquis  politely, 
"Ibat  can  hardly  be,  as  the  lady  has  been  dead  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  That  was  the  beantifiil  Du- 
chess de  LoDgaeville,  who  figured  daring  the  minor- 
ity  of  Loois  the  Fourteenth." 

"  And  was  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  her  his- 
iBry?". 

Never  was  question  more  nnlocky.  The  little 
Marquis  immediatdy  threw  himself  into  the  attitude 
«f  a  aian  about  to  tell  a  long  story.  In  feet,  my  nnde 
had  palled  upon  himself  the  whole  history  of  the  civil 
war  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  beautUiil  Duchess 
had  i^ayed  so  distii^iabed  a  part.  Turenne,  Go- 
figny.  Mazarine,  were  called  up  from  tbdr  graves  to 
grace  bis  narration ;  nor  were  the  af&irs  of  the  Bar- 
rieadoes,  nor  the  chivalry  of  the  Port  Gocheres  for- 
gotten. My  naeie  began  to  wisli  himself  a  thousand 
leagoes  off  from  the  Marquis  and  his  merciless  me- 
nory,  when  suddenly  the  little  man's  recollections 
took  a  more  intere^ing  turn.  He  was  relating  the 
imprisonment  of  (be  Duke  de  Longueville  with  the 
Princes  Cond^  and  Conti  in  the  chateau  of  Vincen- 
nes,  and  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  Duchess  to  rouse 
the  ^rdy  Normans  to  their  rescue.  He  had  come 
to  that  part  where  she  was  invested  by  the  royal 
teoesin  the  Castle  of  Dieppe. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Duchess,"  proceeded  the  Mar- 
qois,  "  rose  with  her  trials.  It  was  astonishing  to 
aee  so  (klicate  and  beautiful  a  being  buffet  so  reso- 
Intely  with  hardships.  She  determined  on  a  despe- 
rate means  of  escape.  You  may  have  seen  the  chateau 
in  which  die  was  mewed  up ;  an  old  ragged  wart  of 
an  edifice  standing  on  the  knuckle  of  a  hill,  just 
above  the  rusty  little  town  of  Dieppe.  One  dark  un- 
raly  night  die  issued  secretly  out  of  a  small  postem- 
gtfeoftbe  castle,  whidi  the  enemy  had  neglected  to 
foard.  The  poatem-gate  is  there  to  this  very  day ; 
sprning  upon  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  deep  iosse  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  brow  of  the  hill.    She  was 


followed  by  her  female  attendants,  a  few  domestics, 
and  some  gaHant  cavaliers,  who  still  remained  faillt- 
ful  to  her  fortunes.  Her  olject  was  to  gain  a  small 
port  about  two  leagues  distant,  where  she  had  pri- 
vately pronded  a  vessel  for  her  escape  in  case  of 
emergency. 

"  The  little  band  of  fugitives  were  obliged  to  per- 
form the  distance  on  foot.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
port  the  wind  was  high  and  stormy,  the  tide  con- 
trary, the  vessel  anchored  far  off  in  the  road ;  and 
no  means  of  getting  on  board  but  by  a  fishing  shallop 
that  lay  tossing  like  a  cockle-shell  on  the  edge  of  the 
surf.  The  Duchess  determined  to  risk  the  attempt. 
The  seamen  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her,  but  the  im- 
minence of  her  danger  on  shore,  and  the  magnani- 
mity of  her  spirit,  urged  her  on.  She  had  to  be  home 
to  the  shallop  in  the  arms  of  a  mariner.  Such  was 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves  that  he  faltered, 
lost  his  foot-hold,  and  let  his  precious  burthen  frJI 
into  the  sea. 

"  The  Duchess  was  nearly  drowned,  bnt  partly 
through  her  own  struggles,  partly  by  the  exertions 
oftheseamen,  shegot  toland.  As  soon  as  she  had 
a  little  recovered  strength,  she  insisted  on  renewing 
the  attempt.  The  storm,  however,  had  by  this  time 
become  so  violent  as  to  set  all  efforts  at  defiance.  To 
delay,  was  to  be  discovered  and  taken  prisoner.  As 
the  only  resource  left,  she  procured  tiorses,  mounted, 
with  her  female  attendants,  en  crompe  behind  the 
gallant  gentlemen  who  accompanied  her,  and  scoured 
the  country  to  seek  some  temporary  asylum. 

"While  the  Duchess,"  continued  the  Marquis, 
laying  his  forefinger  on  my  uncle's  breast  to  arouse 
hb  flagging  attention,  "while  the  Duchess,  poor 
lady,  was  wandering  amid  the  tempest  in  this  dis- 
consolate manner,  she  arrived  at  this  chateau.  Her 
approach  caused  some  uneasiness;  for  the  clattering 
of  a  troop  of  horse  at  dead  of  night  up  the  avenue 
of  a  lonely  chateau,  in  those  unseiil^  times,  and 
in  a  troubled  part  of  the  country,  was  enough  to  oc- 
casion alarm. 

"  A  tall,  broad-shouldered  chasseur,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  galloped  a-head,  and  announced  the  name  of 
the  visitor.  All  uneasiness  was  dispelled.  Thebouse- 
liold  turned  out  with  flambeaux  to  receive  her;  and 
never  did  torches  gleam  on  a  more  weatlier-beaten, 
travel-strained  band  than  came  tramping  into  the 
coorL  Such  pale,  care-worn  bees,  such  bedraggled 
dresses,  as  the  poor  Duchess  and  her  females  pre- 
sented, each  seated  behind  her  cavalier :  while  the 
half-drenched,  half-drowsy  pages  and  attendants 
seemed  ready  to  fall  from  their  horses  with  sleep  and 
fatigue. 

"The  Duchess  was  received  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come by  my  ancestor.  She  was  ushered  into  the  hall 
of  the  chateau,  and  the  fires  soon  crackled  and  blazed, 
to  dieer  herself  and  her  train ;  and  every  spit  and 
stewpan  was  put  in  requisition  to  prepare  ample  re- 
freshment for  tlie  wayfarers. 

"She  had  a  right  to  our  hospitalities,"  continued 
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the  Marqab,  drawing  himself  up  with  a  slight  degree 
ofstateliness, "  for  slie  was  related  to  onr  family.  I'll 
tell  you  how  it  was.  Her  father,  Henry  de  Bouiiran, 
Prince  of  Cond^ — >-" 

"  But,  did  Ihe  Duchess  pass  the  night  in  the  cha- 
teau ?"  said  my  uncle  rather  abruptly,  terrifled  at  the 
idea  of  getting  involved  in  one  of  the  Marquis's  ge- 
nealogical discassions. 

"Oh,  as  to  the  Duchess,  she  was  put  into  the  very 
apartment  you  occupied  last  night,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  kind  of  state-apartment.  Her  followers  were 
quartered  in  Ihe  chambers  opening  upon  the  neigh- 
l)ouring  corridor,  and  her  favourite  page  slept  in  an 
adjoining  doset.  Up  and  down  the  corridor  walked 
the  great  chasseur  who  had  announced  her  arrival, 
and  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  sentinel  or  guard.  He 
was  a  dark,  stem,  powerful-looking  fellow ;  and  as 
the  light  of  a  lamp  in  the  corridor  fell  upon  his  deeply- 
marked  face  and  sinewy  form,  he  seemed  capable  of 
defending  the  castle  with  his  single  arm. 

"It  was  a  rough,  rude  night;  about  this  time  of 
the  year — apropos ! — now  I  think  of  it,  last  night  was 
the  anniversary  of  her  visit.  I  may  well  remember 
the  precise  date,  for  it  was  a  night  not  to  be  forgotten 
by  our  house.  There  is  a  singular  tradition  concern- 
ing it  in  onr  family."  Here  the  Marquis  hesitated, 
and  a  dond  seemed  to  gather  about  his  bushy  eye- 
brows. "There  is  a  tradition — that  a  strange  occur- 
rence took  place  that  night — A  strange,  mysterious, 
inexplicable  occurrence—"  Here  he  chedied  him- 
self, and  paused. 

"  Did  it  relate  to  tliat  lady?"  Inquired  my  nnde 
eagerly. 

"It  was  past  the  hoar  of  midnight,"  resumed  the 

Marquis, — "when  the  whole  chateau "    Here 

he  paused  again.    My  uncle  made  a  movement  of 
anxious  curiosity. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Marquis,  a  slight  blush 
streaking  his  sallow  visage.  "  There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  our  family  history  which 
I  do  not  like  to  relate.  That  was  a  rude  period.  A 
time  of  great  crimes  among  great  men  :  fbr  you  know 
high  blood,  when  it  runs  wrong,  will  not  run  tamely 
like  blood  of  the  canaille — poor  lady ! — But  I  have  a 
little  family  pride,  that— excuse  me— we  will  change 
the  subject,  if  you  please — " 

My  uncle's  curiosity  was  piqued.  Tlie  pompous 
and  magnilicent  introduction  had  led  him  to  expect 
something  wonderful  in  the  story  to  which  it  served 
as  a  kind  of  avenue.  He  had  no  idea  of  being  cheated 
out  of  it  by  a  sudden  fit  of  unreasonable  squeamish- 
ness.  Besides,  being  a  traveller  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion, he  considered  it  his  duty  to  inquire  into  every 
thing. 

The  MarquLs,  however,  evaded  every  question. — 
"Well,"  said  my  uncle,  a  little  petulantly,  "what- 
ever you.  may  think  of  it,  I  saw  that  lady  last  night." 

The  Marquis  stepped  back  and  gazed  at  him  witli 
surprise. 

"  She  paid  me  a  visit  In  my  bed-chamber." 


The  Marquis  pulled  oat  bis  snuff-box  with  a  slmig 
and  a  smile;  taking  this  no  doubt  for  an  awkward 
piece  of  English  pleasantry,  wbidi  politeness  required 
him  to  be  charmed  with. 

My  ancle  went  on  gravely,  however,  and  related 
the  whole  drcumstance.  The  Marquis  heard  him 
through  with  profound  attention,  holding  his  snuff- 
box unopened  in  his  hand.  When  the  story  was 
finished,  he  tapped  on  the  lid  of  his  box  ddiberately, 
took  a  long,  sonorous  pinch  of  snuff 

"  Bah ! "  said  the  Marquis,  and  walked  towards  the 
other  end  of  the  gallery. 

Here  the  narrator  paused.  The  company  waited 
for  some  time  for  him  to  resume  bis  narration;  bat 
he  continued  silent. 

"Well,"  said  Ihe  inquisitive  genaenun— "and 
whatdid  your  imcle  say  then  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Ihe  other. 

"  And  what  did  the  Marquis  say  fiirther?" 

"Nothing." 

"And  is  that  all?" 

"Thatisall,"  said  Ihe  narrator,  filling  aglass  of  wine. 

"I  surmise,"  said  the  shrewd  old  gentleman  with 
Ihe  waggish  nose,  "  I  surmise  the  ghost  must  have 
been  the  old  housekeeper  walking  her  rounds  (o  see 
that  all  was  right." 

"Bah!"  said'the  narrator.  "My  uncle  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  strange  sights  not  to  know  a 
ghost  from  a  housekeeper ! " 

There  was  a  murmur  round  the  table  half  of  mer- 
riment, half  of  disappointment.  I  was  indined  to 
think  llie  old  gentleman  had  really  an  afterpart  of  his 
story  in  reserve ;  but  he  sipped  his  wine  and  said  no- 
thing more ;  and  there  was  an  odd  expression  about 
his  dilapidated  countenance  that  left  me  in  doubt 
whether  he  were  in  drollery  or  earnest. 

"Egad,"  said  the  knowuig  gentleman,  with  the 
flexible  nose,  "  this  story  of  your  unde  puts  me  In 
mind  of  one  that  used  to  be  told  of  an  aunt  of  mine, 
by  the  mother's  side ;  though  I  don't  know  that  it  will 
bear  a  comparison,  as  the  good  lady  was  not  so  prone 
to  meet  with  strange  adventures.  But  at  any  rate 
yon  shall  have  it." 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  MY  AUNT. 


Mt  aunt  was  a  lady  of  large  frame,  strong  mind, 
and  great  resolution :  she  was  what  might  be  termed 
a  very  manly  woman.  My  unde  was  a  thin,  pany, 
little  man,  very  meek  and  acquiescent,  and  no  matdi 
for  my  annt.  It  was  observed  tliat  he  dwindled  and 
dwindled  gradually  away,  from  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage. His  wife's  powerful  mind  was  too  much  for 
him;  it  wore  him  out.  My  aunt,  however,  look  all 
possible  care  of  him;  liad  half  the  doctors  In  town  lo 
prescribe  fbr  him ;  made  him  take  all  their  prescrip- 
tions, and  dosed  him  with  physic  enough  to  cone  a 
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whole  hospital.  All  vras  in  vain.  My  uncle  grew 
worse  and  worse  the  more  dosing  and  nursing  he 
luiderwent,  until  in  the  end  he  added  another  to  the 
long  list  of  matrimonial  victims  who  have  been  killed 
with  kindness. 

"And  was  it  bis  ghost  tliat  appeared  to  her?" 
asked  the  inquisitive  gentleman,  wlio  had  questioned 
the  former  story-teller. 

"Yon shall  hear," replied  tlie  narrator. — "  Myannt 
look  on  mightily  for  the  deatli  of  her  poor  dear  hus- 
liand.  Periiaps  she  felt  some  compunction  at  having 
given  him  so  much  physic,  and  nursed  him  into  his 
grave.  At  any  rate,  she  did  all  that  a  widow  could 
do  to  honour  his  memory.  She  spared  no  expense 
in  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  her  mourning 
weeds;  she  wore  a  miniature  of  him  about  her  neck 
as  large  as  a  little  sun-dial ;  and  she  had  a  full-length 
portrait  of  him  always  hanging  in  her  bed-chamber. 
All  the  world  extolled  her  conduct  to  the  skies;  and 
it  was  determined  that  a  woman  who  behaved  so  well 
lo  the  memory  of  one  husband  deserved  soon  to  get 
another. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  she  went  to  take  up 
her  residence  in  an  old  country-seat  in  Derbyshire, 
which  had  long  been  in  the  care  of  merely  a  steward 
and  honsekeeper.  She  took  most  of  her  servants 
with  her,  intending  to  make  it  her  principal  abode. 
The  house  stood  in  a  lonely,  wild  part  of  the  country, 
among  the  grey  Derbyshire  hills,  with  a  murderer 
banging  in  chains  on  a  bleak  height  in  full  view. 

The  servants  from  town  were  half  frightened  out  of 
their  wits  at  the  idea  of  living  in  such  a  dismal,  pagan- 
looking  place ;  especially  when  they  got  together 
in  the  servants'  hall  in  the  evening,  and  compared 
notes  on  all  the  hobgoblin  stories  they  had  picked 
iq>  in  the  course  of  the  day.  They  were  afraid  to 
venture  alone  about  the  gloomy,  black-looking  cham- 
bers. My  lady's  maid,  who  was  troubled  with  nerves, 
dedared  she  could  never  sleep  alone  in  such  a  "  gashly 
mmmaging  old  building;"  and  the  footman,  who  was 
a  kind-hearted  young  fellow,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
cheer  her  up. 

My  aunt  herself  seemed  to  be  struck  with  the  lonely 
appearance  of  the  house.  Before  she  went  to  bed, 
tlierefore,  she  examined  well  tlie  fastenings  of  the 
doon  and  windows;  locked  up  the  plate  witli  her 
•wn  hands,  and  carried  the  keys,  tc^ether  with  a 
KtUe  box  of  money  and  jewels,  to  her  own  room;  for 
she  was  a  notable  woman,  and  always  saw  to  all 
things  herself.  Having  put  the  keys  under  her  pillow, 
and  dismissed  her  maid,  she  sat  by  her  toilet  arrang- 
ing her  hair ;  for  being,  in  spite  of  her  grief  for  my 
onde,  rather  a  buxom  widow,  she  was  somewhat 
particular  about  her  person.  She  sat  for  a  little  while 
lo(Aing  at  her  face  in  the  glass,  first  on  one  side,  then 
an  the  other,  as  ladies  are  apt  to  do  when  they  would 
ascertain  whether  they  have  been  in  good  looks ;  for 
a  roysterii^  country  squire  of  the  neighbonrhood, 
with  wtiom  she  had  flirted  when  a  giti,  liad  called 
tliat  day  lo  welcome  her  to  the  country. 


All  of  a  sudden  she  thought  die  heard  something 
move  behind  her.  She  looked  hastily  round,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Nothing  but  the 
grimly  painted  portrait  of  her  poor  dear  man,  which 
had  been  hung  against  the  wall. 

She  gave  a  heavy  sigh  to  his  memory,  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  do  whenever  she  spoke  of  him  in  com- 
pany, and  then  went  on  adjusting  her  night-dress, 
and  thinking  of  the  squire.  Her  sigh  was  re-echoed, 
or  answered  by  a  long-drawn  breath.  She  looked 
round  agaui,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  She  ascribed 
these  sounds  to  the  wind  oozing  through  the  rat-holes 
of  the  old  mansion,  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  put  her 
hair  in  papers,  when  all  at  once,  she  thought  she  per- 
ceived one  of  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  move. 

"  The  back  of  her  head  being  toward  it ! "  said  the 
story-teller  with  the  ruined  head, "  good ! " 

"  Yes,  sir! "  replied  drily  the  narrator; "  her  back 
being  toward  the  portrait,  but  her  eyes  fixed  on  its 
reflection  in  the  glass. "  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  she 
perceived  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  move.  So 
strange  a  circumstance,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
gave  her  a  sudden  shock.  To  assure  herself  of  tlie 
fact,  she  put  one  hand  to  her  forehead  as  if  rubbing 
it,  peeped  through  her  fingers,  and  moved  the  candle 
with  the  other  hand.  The  light  of  the  taper  gleamed 
on  the  eye,  and  was  reflected  from  it.  She  was  sure 
it  moved.  Nay  more,  it  seemed  to  give  her  a  wink, 
as  she  had  sometimes  known  her  htisband  to  do  when 
living !  It  struck  a  momentary  diill  to  her  heart;  for 
she  was  a  lone  woman,  and  felt  herself  fearfully  si- 
tuated. 

The  chill  was  but  transient.  My  aunt,  who  was 
almost  as  resolute  a  personage  as  your  uncle,  sir 
[turning  to  the  old  story-teller],  became  instantly 
calm  and  collected.  She  went  on  adjusting  her  dress. 
She  even  hummed  an  air,  and  did  not  make  a  single 
false  note.  She  casually  overturned  a  dressing-box ; 
took  a  candle  and  picked  up  the  articles  one  by  one 
from  the  floor;  pursued  a  rolling  pincushion  that  was 
making  the  best  of  its  way  under  the  bed ;  then  opened 
the  door ;  looked  for  an  instant  into  the  corridor,  as  if 
in  doubt  whether  lo  go ;  and  then  walked  quietly  out. 
She  hastened  down  stairs,  ordered  the  servants  lo 
arm  themselves  with  the  weapons  that  first  came  to 
hand,  placed  herself  at  their  head,  and  returned  al- 
most immediately. 

Her  liastily-levied  army  presented  a  formidable 
force.  The  steward  had  a  rusty  blunderbuss,  tlie 
coachman  a  loaded  whip,  tlie  footman  a  pair  of  horse- 
pistols,  (he  cook  a  huge  chopping -knife,  and  the 
butler  a  bottle  in  each  band.  My  aunt  led  the  van 
with  a  red-hot  poker,  and  in  my  opinion,  she  was  the 
most  formidable  of  tlie  party.  The  waiting-maid, 
who  dreaded  to  stay  alone  in  tlie  servants'  hall, 
brought  up  the  rear,  smelling  to  a  broken  bottle  of  vo- 
latile salts,  and  expressing  her  terror  of  the  ghosteses. 
"  Ghosts ! "  said  my  aunt  i-esolutely.  "  I'll  ange 
Uieir  whiskers  for  tliem'! " 
They  entered  the  chamiier.    All  was  still  and  uu- 
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Uislai'bed  as  when  she  had  left  it.    They  approadied 
the  portrait  of  my  oncle. 

"  Pull  me  down  that  picture !"  cried  my  annt.  A 
heavy  groan,  and  a  sound  like  the  chattering  of  teeth, 
Issued  from  the  portrait.  The  servants  shrunk  back ; 
the  maid  uttered  a  faint  sliriek,  and  clung  to  the  foot- 
man fur  support. 

"  Instantly !  "  added  my  aunt,  with  a  stamp  of  the 
foot. 

The  picture  was  pulled  down,  and  from  a  recess 
behind  it,  in  which  had  formerly  stood  a  clock,  they 
banled  forth  a  round-shouldered,  black-bearded  var- 
let,  with  a  knife  as  long  as  my  arm,  but  trembling  all 
over  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

"  Well,  and  who  was  he  ?  No  ghost,  I  suppose, " 
said  the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

"  A  Knight  of  the  Post, "  reified  the  narrator, 
"  who  had  been  smitten  with  the  worth  of  the  wealthy 
widow ;  or  rather  a  marauding  Tarquin,  who  had 
stolen  into  her  chamber  to  violate  her  purse,  and  rifle 
her  strong-box,  when  all  the  house  should  be  asleep. 
In  plain  terms, "  continued  he, "  the  vagabond  was  a 
loose  idle  fellow  of  the  neighbouiiiood,  who  had  once 
been  a  servant  in  the  house,  and  had  been  employed 
to  assist  in  arranging  it  for  the  reception  of  its  mis- 
tress. He  confessed  that  he  had  contrived  this  hid- 
ing-place for  his  nefarious  purposes,  and  had  borrowed 
an  eye  from  the  portrait  by  way  of  a  reconnoitring- 
hole." 

"  And  wliat  did  they  do  with  him  ?— did  they  bang 
bim  ?  "  resumed  the  questioner. 

"  Hang  him! — bow  could  they?"  exclaimed  a 
beetle-browed  barrister,  with  a  hawk's  nose.  "  The 
offence  was  not  capital.  No  robbery,  no  assault  had 
been  committed.  No  forciUe  entry  or  breaking  into 
the  premises. — " 

"My  aunt,"  said  the  narrator,  "was  a  woman 
of  sfHrit,  and  apt  to  take  the  law  in  her  own  hands. 
She  had  her  own  notions  of  cleanliness  also.  She 
ordered  the  fellow  to'  be  drawn  through  the  horse- 
pond,  to  cleanse  away  all  offences,  and  then  to  be 
well  rubbed  down  with  an  oaken  towel. " 

"  And  what  became  of  him  afterwards  7"  said  the 
inquisitive  gentleman. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know.  I  bdieve  he  was  sent 
on  a  voyage  of  improvement  to  Botany  Bay. " 

"  And  your  aunt, "  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman ; 
"  ril  warrant  she  took  care  to  make  her  maid  sleep 
in  the  room  with  her  after  Oiat. " 

"No,  sir,  she  did  better ;  she  gave  her  hand  shortly 
after  totheroystering  squire ;  for  she  used  to  observe, 
that  it  was  a  dismal  thing  for  a  woman  to  sleep  alone 
in  tlie  country. " 

"  She  was  right, "  observed  the  inquisitive  gentle- 
man, nodding  sagaciously ; "  but  I  am  sorry  they  did 
not  hang  that  fellow. " 

It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  last  lurrator 
had  brought  his  tale  to  the  most  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, though  a  country  clergyman  present  regretted 
that  Uie  uncle  and  aunt,  who  lignred  in  the  different 


stories,  bad  not  been  married  u^ther :  they  oertam- 
ly  would  have  been  well  matched. 

"  But  I  don't  see,  after  all, "  said  the  inqubitive 
gentleman, "  tltat  there  was  any  ghost  fai  thb  last 
story. " 

"  Oh !  if  it's  ghosts  yon  want,  honey, "  cried  the 
Irish  Captain  of  Di-agoons,  "  if  it's  ghosts  you  want, 
you  shall  have  a  whole  regiment  of  them.  And 
smoe  these  gentlemen  have  given  the  adventures  of 
their  undes  and  aunts,  faith  and  I'll  even  give  you  a 
diapter  out  of  my  own  femily  history. " 


THE  BOLD  DRAGOON; 

01.  TBI 

ADVENTURE  OF  HT  GRANDFATHER. 

Mr  grandfather  was  a  bold  dragoon,  for  it's  a  pro- 
fession, d'ye  see,  that  has  run  in  the  family.  All  my 
forefathers  have  been  dragoons,  and  died  on  the  fleld 
of  honour,  except  myself,  and  I  hope  my  posterity 
may  be  able  to  say  the  same ;  however,  I  don't  mean 
to  be  vainglorious. — Well,  my  grandfather,  as  I  said, 
was  a  bold  dragoon,  and  had  served  in  the  Low 
Countries.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  that  very  army, 
which,  according  to  my  uncle  Toby,  swore  so  terribly 
in  Flanders.  He  could  swear  a  good  stick  himself; 
and  moreover  was  the  very  man  that  introduced  the 
doctrine  Corporal  Trim  mentMms  of  radical  heat  and 
radical  moisture;  or,  in  other  words,  the  mode  of 
keeping  out  the  damps  of  ditch-water  by  bamt 
brandy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  s  nothing  to  the  pur* 
port  of  my  story.  I  only  tell  it  to  show  yon  that  my 
grandfather  was  a  man  not  easily  to  be  humbugged. 
He  had  seen  service,  or,  according  to  his  own  phrase, 
he  had  seen  the  de^l — and  that's  saying  every  thing. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfather  was  on  his  way 
to  England,  for  which  lie  intended  to  embark  from 
Ostend — bad  luck  to  the  place!  for  one  where  I  was 
kept  by  storms  and  head- winds  for  tliree  long  da3rs, 
and  the  devil  of  a  jolly  companion  or  pretty  face  to 
comfort  me.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  my  grandbtber 
was  on  his  way  to  England,  or  rather  to  Ostend — no 
matter  which,  it's  all  the  same.  So  one  evening, 
towards  nightfall,  he  rodejollily  into  Bruges— Very 
like  you  all  know  Bruges,  gentlemen ;  a  queer  oid- 
feshioned  Flemish  town,  once,  they  say,  a  great  place 
Cor  trade  and  money-making  in  old  times,  when  Ote 
Mynheers  were  m  tiieir  glory;  but  almost  as  large 
aikl  as  empty  as  an  Irishman's  pocket  at  the  present 
day. — Well,  gentlemen,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nual fair.  All  Bruges  was  crowded ;  and  the  canals 
swarmed  with  Dntch  boats,  and  the  streets  swarmed 
with  Dutch  merchants;  and  there  was  hardly  any 
getting  aktng  for  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes, 
and  peasants  in  tng  breeches,  and  women  in  half  a 
score  of  petticoats. 

My  grandfather  rode  jollily  along,  in  lib  easy  slasli- 
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in;  way,  for  he  ww  a  saocjr  sim-diby  feUow— staring 
about  bioi  at  the  motley  crowd,  and  the  old  hooses 
with  gable-ends  to  the  street,  and  storks'  nests  on  the 
chimneys ;  winlung  at  the  yafrows  who  showed  their 
faces  at  the  windows,  and  joking  the  women  right 
and  left  in  the  street;  all  of  whom  lau^ied,  and  took 
it  in  amazing  good  part;  for  though  he  did  not  know 
a  word  of  the  language,  yet  he  had  always  a  latatck 
of  making  himself  ander«UMd  among  the  women. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  being  the  time  of  the  annual 
bir,  all  the  town  was  crowded,  every  inn  and  tavern 
full,  and  my  grandfather  applied  in  vain  from  one  to 
the  other  for  admittance.  At  length  he  rode  up  to 
an  old  rackety  inn  that  looked  ready  to  foil  to  pieces, 
and  which  all  the  rats  would  lure  run  away  from  if 
they  could  have  found  room  in  any  other  house  to 
put  their  heads.  It  was  just  such  a  queer  building 
as  you  see  in  Dutch  pictures,  with  a  UU  roof  that 
reached  up  into  the  clouds,  and  as  many  garrets,  one 
over  the  othor,  as  the  seven  heavens  of  Mahomet. 
Nothing  bad  saved  it  from  tumbling  down  but  a  storii's 
nest  on  the  chimney,  wbidi  always 'brings  good  Indi 
to  a  boose  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  at  the  very 
time  of  my  grandfather's  arrival  there  were  two  of 
these  long-l^ged  birds  of  grace  standing  like  ghosts 
an  the  cbknney-top.  Faith,  but  they '  ve  kept  the  house 
«n  its  legs  to  this  very  day,  for  you  may  see  it  any 
time  you  pass  through  Bruges,  as  it  stands  there  ye^ 
«dy  it  is  turned  into  a  brewery  of  strong  Flemish 
beer, — at  least  it  was  so  when  I  came  that  way  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

My  grandfather  eyed  the  house  curiously  as  he  ap- 
proadied.  It  might  not  have  altogether  struck  bis 
fancy,  bad  he  not  seen  in  large  letters  over  the  door, 

BEEK  TERKOOPT  M\N  GOBDEN  DBAHK. 

My  grandfather  had  learnt  enough  of  the  language 
to  know  that  the  sign  promised  good  liquor.  "  This 
is  tbe  bouse  for  me,"  said  he,  stof^pii^  short  before 
the  door. 

Tbe  sodden  appearance  of  a  dashing  dragoon  was 
an  event  in  an  M  inn,  frequented  only  by  the  peace- 
ful sons  of  traffic.  A  rich  borgher  of  Antwerp,  a 
statdy  ample  man  in  a  broad  Flemish  hat,  and  who 
I  the  great  man,  and  great  patron  of  tlie  establish- 
,  sat  smoking  a  clean  long  pipe  on  one  side  of 
the  door;  a  fat  little  distilla-  of  geneva,  IhMn  Schie- 
dam, sat  smoking  on  the  other ;  and  ttie  bottle-nosed 
host  stood  in  the  door;  and  tlie  comely  hostess,  in 
crimped  cap,  beside  him :  and  the  hostess's  dat^hter, 
a  pimnp  Flanders  lies,  with  long  gold  pendants  in  her 
mn,  was  at  a  side  window. 

"Homph ! "  said  the  rich  burgher  of  Antwerp, 
witb  a  sniky  glance  at  the  stranger. 

'*l>ie  doyvel !"  said  the  fat  little  distiller  of  Schie- 

Ibe  kndlord  saw,  with  the  qnick  glance  of  a  pub- 
Kean,  that  tbe  new  guest  was  not  at  all  at  all  to  the 
taateoftbeoMmcs;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  be  did 
net  himself  like  my  grandfather's  saucy  eye.     He 


shook  his  head.  "Not  a  garret  in  the  hoose  but 
wasfuU." 

"  Not  a  garret ! "  echoed  the  landlady. 

"Not  a  garret!"  echoed  the  daughter. 

The  borgher  of  Antwerp,  and  the  little  distiller  of 
Schiedam,  continued  to  smofce  tlieir  pipes  sullenly, 
eying  tbe  enemy  askance  firom  under  their  broad  hats, 
but  said  nothing. 

My  grandfather  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow-beaten. 
He  threw  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  cocked  his 
head  on  one  side,  stuck  one  arm  a-kimbo,  "Faith 
and  troth!"  said  he,  "but  I'll  sleep  in  this  house 
this  very  night." — As  he  said  tliis  he  gave  a  slap  on 
his  thigh,  by  way  of  emphasis — the  slap  went  to  tlie 
landlady's  heart. 

He  Mfowed  up  the  vow  by  jompii^  off  his  horse, 
and  making  his  way  past  the  staring  Mynheers  into 
the  public  room. — Maybe  you've  been  in  the  bar- 
room of  an  old  Flemish  inn — faith,  but  a  handsome 
chamber  it  was  as  you'd  wish  to  see;  with  a  brick 
floor,  and  a  great  fire-place,  with  the  whole  Bible 
history  in  glazed  tiles;  and  then  the  mantel-piece, 
pitching  itself  head  foremost  out  of  the  wall,  with  a 
whole  regiment  of  cracked  teapots  and  eartfien  jugs 
paraded  on  it;  not  to  mention  half  a  dozen  great 
Delft  platters,  hung  about  the  room  by  way  of  pic- 
tures; and  the  little  bar  in  one  comer,  and  the  bounc- 
ing bar-maid  inside  of  it,  with  a  red  cafico  cap  and 
yellow  ear-drops. 

My  grandfather  snapped  his  fingers  over  his  bead, 
as  he  cast  an  eye  round  the  room— "Faith  this  te  tlie 
very  house  I've  been  looking  after,"  said  he. 

There  was  some  further  show  of  resistance  on  tbe 
part  of  the  garrison;  but  my  grandfather  was  an  old 
soldier,  and  an  Irishman  to  boot,  and  not  easily  re- 
pulsed, especially  after  he  had  got  into  the  fortress. 
So  be  blarneyed  the  landlord,  kissed  the  landlord's 
wife,  tickled  the  landlord's  daughter,  chucked  the 
bar-maid  under  the  chin ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities,  and  a  burn- 
ing shame  into  the  bai^ain,  to  turn  such  a  bold  dra- 
goon into  the  streets.  So  they  laid  their  heads 
together,  that  w  to  say,  my  grandfather  and  the 
landlady,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  accommodate 
hun  with  an  old  chandler  that  had  been  for  some  time 
shut  up. 

"  Some  say  it's  hannted,"  whispered  the  landlord's 
daughter; " but  you  are  a  bold  dragoon,  and  I  dare 
say  don't  fear  ghosts." 

"  The  divil  a  bit  I "  said  my  grandfather,  pinching 
her  plump  cheek.  "  But  if  I  should  be  troubled  by 
ghosts,  I've  been  to  the  Red  Sea  in  my  lime,  and 
have  a  pleasant  way  of  laying  them,  my  darling." 

And  then  he  whispered  something  to  the  gh-1  which 
made  her  laugh,  and  give  him  a  good-humoured  box 
on  the  ear.  In  short,  there  was  nobody  knew  better 
how  to  make  his  way  among  the  petticoats  than  my 
grandfather. 

In  a  little  while,  as  was  his  usual  way,  he  took 
complete  possession  of  the  house,  swa^ering  all  over 
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it;  into  ttie  stable  to  look  after  liia  horse,  into  the 
kitchen  to  look  after  his  sapper.  He  liad  sometliing 
tosayordowith  every  one;  smoked  with  the  Dutch- 
men, drank  vrilh  the  Germans,  dapped  the  land- 
lord on  the  shoulder,  romped  with  his  daughter  and 
the  bar-maid :— never,sincethedays  of  Alley  Croaker, 
had  such  a  rattling  blade  been  seen.  The  land- 
lord stared  at  him  with  astonishment ;  the  landlord's 
daughter  hung  her  head  and  giggled  whenever  he 
came  near;  and  as  he  swaggered  along  the  corridor, 
with  bis  sword  trailing  by  his  side,  the  maids  looked 
after  him,  and  whispered  to  one  another,  "What  a 
proper  man!" 

At  supper,  my  grandfather  took  command  of  the 
table<l'hdte  as  though  he  had  been  at  home;  helped 
every  body,  not  forgetting  himself;  ulked  with  every 
one,  whetlier  he  understood  their  language  or  not; 
and  made  his  way  into  the  intunacy  of  the  rich 
burgher  of  Antwerp,  who  had  never  been  known  to 
be  sociable  with  any  one  during  his  life.  In  fact, 
he  revolutionized  the  whole  establishment,  and  gave  it 
such  a  rouse  that  the  very  house  reeled  with  it.  He 
outsat  every  one  at  table  excepting  the  little  fat  dis- 
tiller of  Schiedam,  who  sat  soaking  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  broke  forth ;  but  when  he  did,  he  was  a  very 
devil  incarnate.  He  took  a  violent  affection  for  my 
grandfather;  so  they  sat  drinking  and  smoking,  and 
telling  stories,  and  singing  Dutch  and  Irish  songs, 
without  understanding  a  word  each  other  said,  until 
the  little  Hollander  was  fairly  swamped  with  his  own 
gin  and  water,  and  carried  off  to  bed,  whooping  and 
hiccuping,  and  trolling  the  burthen  of  a  Low  Dutch 
love-song. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfother  was  shown  to 
his  quarters  up  a  large  staircase,  composed  of  loads 
of  hewn  timber;  and  through  long  rigmarole  passages, 
hung  with  blackened  paintings  of  iisb,  and  fruit,  and 
game,  and  country  frolics,  and  huge  kitchens,  and 
portly  burgomasters,  such  as  you  seeabout  old-fadiion- 
ed  Flemish  inns,  till  at  length  heai-rived  at  his  room. 

An  old-times  chamber  it  was,  sure  enough,  and 
crowded  with  all  kinds  of  trumpery.  It  looked  like 
an  infirmary  for  decayed  and  superannuated  furni- 
ture, where  every  thing  diseased  or  disabled  was 
sent  to  nurse  or  to  be  fot^tten.  Or  rather  it  might 
be  taken  for  a  general  congress  of  old  legitimate 
moveables,  where  every  kind  and  country  had  a  re- 
presentative. No  two  chairs  were  alike.  Such  high 
backs  and  low^  backs,  and  leather  bottoms,  and  worst- 
ed Imttoms,  and  straw  bottoms,  and  no  bottoms;  and 
cracked  marble  tables  with  curiously-carved  legs, 
holding  balls  in  their  claws,  as  tliough  they  were 
going  to  play  at  nine-pins. 

My  grandEather  made  a  bow  to  the  motley  assem- 
blage as  he  entered,  and,  having  undressed  himself, 
placed  his  light  in  the  fireplace,  asking  pardon  of  the 
tongs,  which  seemed  to  be  makmg  love  to  the  shovel 
in  the  chunney-corner,  and  whispering  soft  nonsense 
in  its  ear. 

The  rest  of  the  gnests  were  by  thb  time  sound  a- 


sleq),  for  your  Mynheers  are  huge  sleepers.  The 
liousemaids,  one  by  one,  crept  np  yawning  to  their 
attics,  and  not  a  female  head  in  the  inn  was  lakl  on  a 
pillow  that  night  without  dreaming  of  the  bold  dra- 
goon. 

My  grandfather,  for  his  part,  got  into  bed,  and 
drew  over  him  one  of  those  great  bags  of  down,  under 
which  they  smotlier  a  man  in  the  Low  Countries; 
and  there  he  lay,  melting  between  two  feather-beds, 
like  an  anchovy  sandwich  between  two  slices  of  toast 
and  batter.  He  was  a  warm-complexioned  man, 
and  this  smothering  played  the  very  deuce  with  him. 
So,  sure  enough,  in  a  Utile  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  le- 
gion of  imps  were  twitching  at  him,  and  all  the  blood 
in  his  veins  was  in  a  fever  heat. 

He  lay  stiU,  however,  until  all  the  house  was  quiet, 
excepting  the  snoring  of  the  Mynheers  from  the  dif- 
ferent chambers ;  who  answered  one  another  in  all 
kinds  of  tones  and  cadences,  like  so  many  bull-fn^ 
in  a  swamp.  The  quieter  the  house  became,  the  more 
unquiet  became  my  grandfather.  He  waxed  warmer 
and  warmer,  until  at  length  the  bed  became  too  liot 
to  hold  him. 

"Maybe  the  maid  had  warmed  it  loo  mach?" 
said  the  curious  gentleman,  inquiringly. 

"  I  rather  think  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Irish- 
man.— "  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  grew  too  hot  for 
my  grandfather." 

"  Faith,  there's  no  standing  this  any  longer,"  says 
he.  So  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  went  strolling 
aboat  the  house. 

"What  for?"  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

"Why  to  cool  himself,  to  be  sure — or  perhaps  to 
find  a  more  comfortable  bed— or  perhaps — But  no 
matter  what  he  went  for— he  never  mentioned — and 
there's  no  usem  taking  up  our  time  in  conjecturing." 

Well,  my  grandfather  bad  been  for  some  time  ab- 
sent from  Us  room,  and  was  returning,  perfectly  cool, 
when  just  as  he  reached  the  door  he  heard  a  strange 
noise  within.  He  paused  and  listened.  It  seemed  as 
if  some  one  were  trying  to  hum  a  tune  in  defiance  of 
the  astluna.  He  recollected  the  report  of  the  room 
being  haunted;  hut  he  was  no  believer  in  ghosts,  so 
he  pushed  the  door  gently  open  and  peeped  in. 

Egad,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  gambol  carrying  on 
within  enough  to  have  astonished  St  Anthony  hunsdf. 
By  the  light  of  the  fire  he  saw  a  pale  weazen-faoed 
fellow  in  a  long  flannel  gown  and  a  tall  white  night- 
cap with  a  Ussel  to  it,  who  sat  by  the  fire  with  a  bel- 
lows under  his  arm  by  way  of  bagpipe,  from  which 
he  forced  the  asthmatical  music  that  had  bothered  my 
grandfother.  As  he  played,  too,  be  kept  twitching 
about  with  a  thousand  queer  contortions,  nodding  his 
head,  and  bobbing  about  his  tasseled  ni^t-cap. 

My  grandfather  Uiought  this  very  odd  and  mighty 
presumptuous,  and  was  about  to  demand  what  busi- 
ness he  had  to  play  his  wind-instrnmeat  in  another 
gentleman's  quarters,  when  a  new  cause  of  astonish- 
ment met  his  eye.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  a  long-backed,  bandy-legged  chair  covered  with 
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leather,  and  studded  all  over  in  a  coxcombical  fashion 
with  little  brass  nails,  got  suddenly  into  motion,  thrust 
oDt  first  a  claw  foot,  then  a  crooked  arm,  and  at 
length,  making  a  leg,  slided  gracefully  np  to  an  easy 
chair  of  tarnisbed  brocade,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom, 
and  led  it  gallantly  out  in  a  ghostly  minuet  about  the 
Boor. 

The  musician  now  played  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and 
bd)bed  his  head  and  his  nightcap  about  like  mad.  By 
d^ees  the  dancing  mania  seemed  to  seize  upon  all 
the  other  pieces  of  furniture.  The  antique,  long-bo- 
died chairs  paired  off  in  couples  and  led  down  a  coun- 
try dance;  a  three-legged  stool  danced  a  hornpipe, 
though  horribly  pnzzled  by  its  supernumerary  limb ; 
while  the  amorous  tongs  seized  the  shovel  round  the 
waist,  and  whirled  it  about  the  room  in  a  German 
waltz.  In  short,  all  the  moveables  got  in  motion  : 
pirouetting,  hands  across,  right  and  left,  like  so  many 
devils;  all  except  a  great  clothes-press,  which  kept 
courtseying  and  courtseying,  in  a  corner,  like  a  dow- 
ager, in  exquisite  lime  to  tlie  music ;  being  rather  too 
corpulent  to  dance,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  loss  for  a  partner. 
My  grandfather  concluded  the  latter  to  be  the 
reason;  so  being,  like  a  true  Irishman,  devoted  to  the 
sex,  and  at  all  limes  ready  for  a  frolic,  be  bounced  into 
the  room,  called  to  the  nmsician  to  strike  up  Paddy 
CyRafTerty,  capered  up  to  the  clothes-press,  and  seiz- 
ed upon  two  handles  to  lead  her  out : when — 

whirr !  the  whole  revel  was  at  an  end.  The  chairs, 
tables,  tongs,  and  shovel,  slunk  in  an  instant  as  quietly 
into  their  places  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the 
musician  vanished  up  the  chimney,  leaving  the  bel- 
lows behind  him  in  his  hurry.  My  grandfather  found 
himself  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  the  clo- 
thes-press sprawling  before  him,  and  the  two  handles 
jerked  off,  and  m  his  hands. 

"  Then,  after  all,  this  was  a  mere  dream!"  said 
the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

"  Thedivil  a  bit  of  a  dream ! "  replied  the  Irishman. 
"  There  never  was  a  truer  fact  in  this  world.  Faith, 
I  should  have  liked  to  see  any  man  tell  my  grandfo- 
tber  it  was  a  dream." 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  the  clothes-press  was  a  mighty 
heavy  body,  and  my  grandfather  likewise,  particularly 
in  rear,  you  may  easily  suppose  that  two  such  heavy 
bodies  coming  to  the  ground  would  make  a  bit  of  a 
noise.  Faith,  the  old  mansion  shook  as  though  it  had 
mistaken  it  for  an  earthquake.  The  whole  garrison 
was  alarmed.  The  landlord,  who  slept  below,  hur- 
ried op  with  a  candle  to  inquire  the  cause,  but  with 
adl  his  haste  his  daughter  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
iqiroar  before  him.  The  landlord  was  followed  by 
the  landlady,  who  was  followed  by  the  bouncing  bar- 
maid, who  was  followed  by  the  simpering  chamber- 
oiaids,  all  holding  tc^ether,  as  well  as  they  could, 
snch  garments  as  they  had  first  laid  hands  on;  but  all 
in  a  terrible  huny  to  see  \That  the  deuce  was  to  pay 
in  the  chamber  of  the  bold  dragoon. 

My  grandfather  related  the  marvellous  scene  he  had 
witnessed,  and  the  brojien  handles  of  the  prostrate 


clothes-press  bore  testimony  to  the  foct.  There  was 
no  contesting  such  evidence;  particularly  with  a  lad 
of  my  grandfather's  complexion,  who  seemed  able  to 
make  good  every  word  either  with  sword  or  sbillelah. 
So  the  landlord  scratched  his  head  and  looked  silly, 
as  he  was  apt  to  do  when  puzzled.  The  landlady 
scratched — no,  she  did  not  scratch  her  head,  but  she 
knit  her  brow,  and  did  not  seem  half  pleased  with  the 
explanation.  But  the  landlady's  daughter  corrobo- 
rated it  by  recollecting  that  the  last  person  who  had 
dwelt  in  that  chamber  was  a  famous  juggler  who  had 
died  of  St  Yitos's  dance,  and  had  no  doubt  infected 
all  the  furniture. 

This  set  all  things  to  rights,  particularly  when  the 
chambermaids  declared  that  they  had  all  witnessed 
strange  carryings  on  in  that  room ;  and  as  they  de- 
clared this  "  upon  their  honours,"  there  could  not  re- 
main a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

"  And  did  your  grandfather  go  to  bed  again  in  that 
room?"  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell.  Where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  the  night  was  a  secret  he  never  disclosed. 
In  fact,  though  he  had  seen  much  service,  he  was 
but  indifferently  acquainted  with  geography,  and  apt 
to  make  blunders  in  his  travels  about  inns  at  night 
which  it  would  have  puzzled  him  sadly  to  account  for 
in  the  morning." 

"  Was  he  ever  apt  to  walk  in  bis  sleep?"  said  the 
knowing  old  gentleman. 
"  Never  that  I  heard  of." 

There  was  a  little  pause  after  this  rigmarole  Irish 
romance,  when  the  old  gentleman  with  the  haunted 
head  observed,  that  the  stories  hitherto  related  had 
rather  a  burlesque  tendency.  "  I  recollect  an  adven- 
ture, however,"  added  he, "  which  I  heard  of  during 
a  residence  at  Paris,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  un- 
dertake to  vouch,  aiid  which  is  of  a  very  grave  and 
singular  nature." 


THE  iDVENTDBK  OP 

THE  GERMAN  STUDENT. 

On  a  stormy  night,  in  the  tempestuous  times  of  the 
French  revolution,  a  young  German  was  returning 
to  his  lodgings,  at  a  late  hour,  across  the  old  part  of 
Paris.  The  lightning  gleamed,  and  the  loud  claps 
of  thunder  rattled  through  the  lofty  narrow  streets— 
but  I  should  first  tell  you  something  about  tliis  young 
German. 

Gottfried  Wolfing  was  a  young  man  of  good  fe- 
mily.  He  had  studied  for  some  lime  at  Gottingen, 
but  being  of  a  visionary  and  enthusiastic  character, 
he  had  wandered  into  those  wild  and  speculative 
doctrines  which  have  so  often  bewildered  German 
students.  His  secluded  life,  his  intense  application, 
and  the  singular  nature  of  his  studies,  had  an  effect 
on  both  mind  and  body.  His  health  was  impaired ; 
his  imagination  diseased.    He  had  been  indulging  in 
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fancifal  speculations  on  spiritaal  essences,  nntil,  like 
Swedenborg,  he  had  an  ideal  wm-ld  of  his  own  around 
him.  He  took  up  a  notion,  I  do  not  know  from  what 
cause,  that  there  was  an  evil  influence  hanging  over 
him;  an  evil  genius  or  spirit  seeking  to  ensnare  him 
and  ensure  his  perdition.  Such  an  idea  working  on 
his  melancholy  temperament,  produced  the  most 
gloomy  effects.  He  became  haggard  and  despond- 
ing. His  friends  discovered  the  mental  malady  that 
was  pi'eying  upon  him,  and  determined  that  the  best 
cure  was  a  change  of  scene ;  he  was  sent,  therefore, 
to  finish  lib  studies  amidst  the  splendours  and  gaieties 
of  Paris. 

Wol%ang  arrived  at  Paris  at  the  breaking'^ut  of 
the  revolution.  The  popular  delirium  at  first  caught 
his  enthusiastic  mind,  and  he  was  captivated  by  the 
political  and  philosophical  theories  of  the  day  :  but 
the  scenes  of  blood  which  followed  shocked  his  sen- 
sitive nature,  disgusted  him  with  society  and  the 
world,  and  made  him  more  than  ever  a  recluse.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  a  solitary  apartment  in  the  Pays 
Latin,  the  quarter  of  students.  There,  in  a  gloomy 
street  not  far  from  the  monastic  walls  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  he  pursued  his  favourite  speculations.  Some- 
limes  he  spent  hours  together  in  the  great  libraries 
of  Paris,  those  catacombs  of  departed  authors,  rum- 
maging among  their  hoards  of  dusty  and  obsolete 
works  in  quest  of  food  for  his  unhealthy  appetite. 
He  was,  in  a  manner,  a  literary  goul,  feeding  in  the 
charnel-house  of  decayed  literature. 

Wolfgang,  though  solitary  and  recluse,  was  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  but  for  a  time  it  (grated  mere- 
ly upon  his  imagination.  He  was  too  shy  and  igno- 
rant of  the  world  to  make  any  advances  to  the  foir, 
but  he  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  female  beauty, 
and  in  his  lonely  chamber  would  often  lose  himself 
in  reveries  on  forms  and  faces  which  he  had  seen, 
and  his  fancy  would  deck  out  images  of  loveliness 
far  surpassing  tlie  reality. 

While  his  mmd  was  in  this  excited  and  sublimated 
state,  he  had  a  dream  which  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary efTecl  upon  him.  It  was  of  a  female  &ce  of 
transcendent  beauty.  So  strong  was  the  impression 
it  made,  that  he  dreamt  of  it  again  and  again.  It 
haunted  his  thoughts  by  day,  his  slumbers  by  night ; 
in  fine,  he  became  passionately  enamoured  of  this 
shadow  of  a  dream.  This  lasted  so  long  that  it  be- 
came one  of  those  fixed  ideas  which  haunt  the  minds 
of  melancholy  men,  and  are  at  times  mistaken  for 
madness. 

Such  was  Gottfried  Wolfgang,  and  such  his  situa- 
tion at  the  time  I  mentioned.  He  was  returning 
home  late  one  stormy  night,  through  some  of  the 
old  and  gloomy  streets  of  the  ilfarats,  the  ancient 
part  of  Paris.  The  loud  claps  of  thunder  rattled 
among  the  high  houses  of  the  narrow  streets.  He 
came  to  the  place  de  Gr^ve,  the  square  where  public 
executions  are  performed.  The  lightning  quivered 
about  the  pinna^sles  of  the  ancient  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
and  shed  flickering  gleams  over  the  open  space  in 


front.  As  Wolfgang  was  crossing  the  square,  he 
shrunk  back  with  horror  at  finding  himself  dose  by 
the  guillotine.  It  was  tlie  height  of  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror, when  this  dreadful  instrument  of  death  stood 
ever  ready,  and  its  scaffold  was  continually  running 
with  the  blood  of  the  virtuous  and  the  brave.  It 
had  that  very  day  been  actively  employed  in  the 
work  of  carnage,  and  there  it  stood  in  grim  array 
amidst  a  silent  and  sleeping  city,  waiting  for  Gresh 
victims. 

Wol^ang's  heart  sickened  within  him,  and  be  wa» 
turning  shuddering  from  the  horriUe  engine,  when 
he  beheld  a  shadowy  form,  coweruig  as  it  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  scaffold.  A 
succession  of  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  revealed  it  more 
distinctly.  It  was  a  female  figure,  dressed  in  blade. 
She  was  seated  on  one  of  the  lower  steps  of  the  scaf- 
fold, leaning  forward,  her  face  hid  in  her  lap,  and 
her  long  dishevelled  tresses  hanging  to  the  ground, 
streaming  with  the  rain  which  fdl  in  torrents.  Wolf- 
gang paused.  There  was  something  awfid  in  this 
solitary  monument  of  woe.  The  female  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  above  the  common  order.  He 
knew  the  times  to  be  full  of  vicissitude,  and  that 
many  a  fair  head,  which  had  once  been  pillowed  on 
down,  now  wandered  houseless.  Perhaps  this  was 
some  poor  mourner  whom  the  dreadful  axe  had  ren- 
dered desolate,  and  who  sat  here  heart-broken  on  the 
strand  of  existence,  from  which  all  that  was  dear  to 
her  had  been  laundied  into  eternity. 

He  approached,  and  addressed  her  in  the  accents 
of  sympathy.  She  raised  her  head  and  gazed  wildly 
at  hun.  What  was  his  astonishment  at  beholding, 
by  the  bright  glare  of  the  lightning,  the  very  bee 
which  had  haunted  him  in  bis  dreams!  It  was  pale 
and  disconsolate,  but  ravishingly  beautiful. 

Trembling  with  violent  and  conflicting  emotions, 
Wolfgang  again  accosted  her.  He  spoke  something 
of  her  being  exiiosed  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night, 
and  to  the  fury  of  such  a  storm,  and  offered  to  con- 
duct her  to  her  friends.  She  pointed  to  the  guillo- 
tine with  a  gesture  of  dreadful  signification. 

"  I  have  no  friend  on  earth ! "  said  she. 

"  But  you  have  a  home,"  said  Wolfgang. 

"  Yes — in  the  grave! " 

The  heart  of  the  student  melted  at  the  words. 

"If  a  stranger  dare  make  an  offer,"  said  he, "  with- 
out danger  of  being  misunderstood,  I  would  offer  my 
humble  dwelling  as  a  shelter;  myself  as  a  devoted 
friend.  I  am  friendless  myself  in  Paris,  and  a  stran- 
ger in  the  land;  but  if  my  life  could  be  of  service,  il 
is  at  your  disposal,  and  should  be  sacrificed  before 
harm  or  indignity  should  come  to  you." 

There  was  an  honest  eartnestness  in  the  young 
man's  manner  that  had  its  effect.  His  fordgn  ac- 
cent, too,  was  in  his  favour ;  it  showed  him  not  to  be 
a  hackneyed  inhabitant  of  Paris.  Indeed  there  is  an 
doquence  in  true  enthusiasm  that  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
The  homely  sUranger  confided  herself  implidtiy  to 
the  protection  of  the  student. 
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He  siqiported  her  faltering  steps  across  the  Pont 
Neof,  and  by  the  place  where  the  statue  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  been  overthrown  by  the  populace.  The 
itomi  had  abated,  and  the  thunder  rumbled  at  a  di- 
stance. All  Paris  was  quiet;  that  great  volcano  of 
hmnan  passion  slombered  fbr  a  while,  to  gather  fresh 
strength  for  the  next  day's  eraplion.  The  student 
oondncted  his  chai^  through  the  ancient  streets  of 
the  Pays  Latin,  and  by  the  dusky  walls  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  to  the  great  dingy  hotel  which  he  inhabited. 
The  old  portress  who  adimitted  them  stared  with  sur- 
prise at  the  unusual  sight  of  the  mdancholy  Wolf- 
gang with  a  female  companion. 

On  entering  his  apartment,  the  student,  for  the  first 
tone,  bhisbed  at  the  scantiness  and  indifference  of  his 
dwelling.  He  had  bn  t  one  chamber — an  old-fashion- 
ed sdoon — heavily  carved,  and  fantastically  furnished 
with  the  remains  of  fbrmer  magmficence,  for  it  was 
one  of  those  hotels  in  the  quarter  of  the  Luxemboni^ 
Pdaoe  which  had  once  belonged  to  nirfxlity.  It  was 
lombered  with  books  and  papers,  and  all  the  usual 
aftparatns  of  a  student,  and  bis  bed  stood  in  a  recess 
at  one  end. 

When  lights  were  broaglit,  and  Wol^ang  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  stranger,  he 
was  more  than  ever  intoxicated  by  her  beanty.  Her 
bee  was  pale,  but  of  a  dazzling  fairness,  set  off  by  a 
profusion  of  raven  hair  that  hung  clustering  about  it. 
Ea  eyes  were  large  and  brilliant,  with  a  singular 
expression  that  approached  almost  to  wildness.  As 
br  as  her  black  dress  permitted  her  shape  to  be  seen, 
it  was  of  perfect  symmetry.  Her  whole  appearance 
was  highly  striking,  though  she  was  dressed  in  the 
simplest  style.  The  only  thing  approadiing  to  an 
ornament  whidi  she  wore,  was  a  broad  blade  band 
round  her  neck,  clasped  by  diamonds. 

Ttie  perplexity  now  commenced  with  the  student 
bow  to  dispose  of  the  helpless  being  thus  thrown  upon 
bis  protection.  He  thought  of  abandoning  his  cham- 
ber to  her,  and  seeking  shelter  tot  himself  elsewhere. 
Still  be  was  so  fosdnated  by  her  channs,  there  seem- 
ed to  be  such  a  spell  upon  his  thoughts  and  senses, 
that  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  her  presence. 
Her  manner,  too,  was  singular  and  nnaccounlable. 
She  spoke  no  more  of  the  guillotine.  Her  grief  had 
abated.  The  attentions  of  the  student  had  first  won 
her  confidence,  and  then,  apparently,  her  heart  She 
was  evidently  an  enthusiast  like  himself,  and  enthu- 
siasts soon  understand  each  other. 

In  the  infatuation  of  the  moment,  Wolfgang  avow- 
ed bis  passion  tor  her.  He  told  her  the  story  of  his 
mysterioos  dream,  and  how  she  had  possessed  his 
heart  before  he  had  even  seen  her.  She  was  strangely 
afBected  by  his  recital,  and  acknowledged  to  have  felt 
an  impolse  toward  him  equally  unaccountable.  It 
was  the  time  for  wild  theory  and  wild  actions.  Old 
pngodices  and  superstitions  were  done  away;  every 
tUng  was  under  the  sway  of  the  "  Goddess  of  Rea- 
aon."  Among  other  rubbish  of  the  old  times,  the 
tarwrn  and  ceremomes  of  marriage  began  to  be  con- 


sidered superfluous  bonds  for  honourable  minds.  So- 
cial compacts  were  the  vogue.    Wolfgang  was  too 
much  of  a  theorist  not  to  be  tainted  by  the  liberal* 
doctrines  of  the  day. 

"  Why  should  we  separate ? "  said  he :  "our  hearts 
are  united;  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  honour  we  are 
as  one.  What  need  is  there  of  sordid  forms  to  bind 
high  souls  together  ? " 

The  stranger  listened  with  emotion :  she  had  evi- 
dently received  illumination  at  the  same  sdiool. 

"You  have  no  home  nor  fiamily,"  continued  he; 
"let  me  be  every  thing  to  you,  or  rather  let  us  be- 
every  thing  to  one  another.  If  form  is  necessary, 
fbrra  shall  be  observed — there  is  my  hand.  I  pledge 
myself  to  you  for  ever." 

"  For  ever?"  said  the  stranger,  solemnly. 

"  For  ever ! "  repeated  Wol^ang. 

The  stranger  clasped  the  hand  extended  to  her : 
"Then  I  am  yours,"  murmured  she,  and  sunk  upon 
his  bosom. 

The  next  morning  the  student  left  his  bride  sleep- 
ing, and  sallied  forth  at  an  early  hour  to  seek  more 
spadoos  apartments,  suitable  to  the  change  in  his  si- 
tuation. When  be  returned,  he  found  the  stranger 
lying  with  her  head  hanging  over  the  bed,  and  one 
arm  thrown  over  it.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  received 
no  reply.  He  advanced  to  awaken  her  from  her 
uneasy  posture.  On  taking  her  hand,  it  was  cold — 
there  was  no  pnlsation— her  face  was  pallid  and 
ghastly. — In  a  word— she  was  a  corpse. 

Horrified  and  frantic,  be  alarmed  the  house.  A 
scene  of  confusion  ensued.  The  police  was  sum- 
moned. As  the  ofilcer  of  police  entered  the  room, 
he  started  back  on  beholding  the  corpse. 

"Great  heaven!"  cried  he,  "how  did  this  wo- 
man come  here?" 

' '  Do  yon  know  any  thing  about  her  ? "  said  Wolf- 
gang, eagerly. 

"  Do  I  ? "  exdaimed  the  police  officer :  "  she  was 
guillotined  yesterday! " 

He  stepped  forward;  undid  the  black  collar  round 
the  neck  of  the  corpse,  and  the  bead  rolled  on  the 
floor! 

The  student  burst  into  a  frenzy.  "  The  fiend ! 
the  fiend  has  gained  possession  of  me ! "  shrieked 
he :  "  I  am  lost  for  ever." 

They  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
possessed  with  the  fiigbtfiil  belief  that  an  evil  spirit 
had  reanunated  the  dead  body  to  ensnare  him.  He 
went  distracted,  and  died  in  a  mad-house. 

Here  the  old  gentleman  with  the  haunted  head 
finished  his  narrative. 

"  And  is  this  really  a  fact?"  said  the  inquisitive 
gentleman. 

"  A  fact  not  to  be  doubted,"  relied  the  other. 
"I  had  it  from  the  best  authority.  The  student  told 
it  me  himsdf.    I  saw  him  in  a  mad-house  at  Paris." 
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As  one  story  of  the  kind  prodoces  another,  and  as 
all  the  company  seemed  fully  engrossed  by  the  sub- 
ject, and  disposed  to  bring  their  relatives  and  ances- 
tors upon  the  scene,  there  is  no  knowing  how  many 
more  strange  adventures  we  might  have  heard,  had 
not  a  corpulent  old  fox-hnnter,  wholiad  slept  soundly 
through  the  whole,  now  suddenly  awakened,  with  a 
lend  and  long-drawn  yawn.  The  sound  broke  the 
charm  :  the  ghosts  took  to  flight,  as  though  it  had  been 
cock-crowing,  and  there  was  a  universal  move  for 
bed. 

"  And  now  for  the  haunted  chamber,"  said  the  Irish 
Captain,  taking  his  candle. 

"Ay,  who's  to  be  the  hero  of  the  night  ? "  said  the 
gentleman  with  the  ruined  head. 

"That  we  shall  see  in  the  morning,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  nose : "  whoever  looks  pale  and 
grizzly  will  have  seen  the  ghost." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Baronet,  "there's 
many  a  true  thing  said  in  jest — In  fact  one  of  you  will 
sleep  in  the  room  to-night " 

"  What — a  haunted  room? — a  hannted  room? — 
I  claim  the  adventure — and  I — and  I— and  I,"  said  a 
dozen  guests  talking  and  laaghmg  at  the  same  time. 

"  No,  no,"  said  mine  host,  "  there  is  a  secret  about 
one  of  my  rooms  on  which  I  feel  disposed  to  try  an 
experiment :  so,  gentlemen,  none  of  you  shall  know 
who  has  the  haunted  chamber  until  circumstances 
reveal  it.  I  will  not  even  know  it  myself,  bat  will 
leave  it  to  chance  and  the  allotment  of  the  house- 
keeper. At  the  same  time,  if  it  will  be  any  satisfac- 
tion to  you,  I  will  observe,  for  the  honour  of  my 
paternal  mansion,  that  there's  scarcely  a  chamber  in 
it  but  is  well  worthy  of  being  haunted." 

We  now  separated  for  the  night,  and  each  went  to 
his  allotted  room.  Mine  was  in  one  wing  of  the 
buUding,  and  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  resemblance 
in  style  to  those  eventful  apartments  described  in  the 
talesof  the  supper- table.  It  was  spacious  and  gloomy, 
decorated  wiili  lamp-black  portraits;  a  bed  of  ancient 
damask,  with  a  tester  sufficiently  lofty  to  grace  a 
coach  of  state,  and  a  number  of  massive  pieces  of  old- 
fashioned  furniture.  I  drew  a  great  daw-footed  arm- 
chair before  the  wide  fire-place;  stirred  up  the  fire; 
sat  looking  into  it,  and  musmgupon  the  odd  stories  I 
bad  heard,  until,  partly  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  day's  hunting,  and  partly  by  the  wine  and  wassail 
of  mine  host,  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair. 

The  nneasiness  of  my  position  made  my  slumber 
troubled,  and  laid  me  at  the  mercy  of  all  kinds  of  wild 
and  fearful  dreams.  Now  it  was  that  my  perfidious 
dinner  and  supper  rose  in  rebellion  against  my  peace. 
I  was  hag-ridden  by  a  fat  saddle  of  mutton ;  a  plum- 
pnddlng  weighed  like  lead  upon  my  conscience ;  the 
merry-thought  of  a  capon  filled  me  with  horrible  sug- 
gestions; and  a  devilled-leg  of  a  tufkey  stalked  in  all 


kinds  of  diabolical  shapes  through  my  imagination. 
In  short,  I  had  a  violent  fit  of  the  night-mare.  Some 
strange  indefinite  evil  seemed  hanging  over  me  that 
I  could  not  avert;  something  terrible  and  loathsome 
oppressed  me  that  I  could  not  shake  off.  I  was  con- 
scious of  being  asleep,  and  strove  to  rouse  myself,  but 
every  effort  redoubled  the  evil;  anlil  gasping,  strug- 
gling, almost  strangling,  I  suddenly  sprang  boll  up- 
right in  my  chair,  and  awoke. 

The  light  on  the  mantel-piece  had  burnt  low,  and 
the  wick  was  divided;  there  was  a  great  wmding- 
sheet  made  by  the  dripping  wax  on  the  side  towards 
me.  The  disordered  taper  emitted  a  broad  flaring 
flame,  and  threw  a  strong  light  on  a  painting  over 
the  fire  place  which  I  had  not  hitherto  observed.  It 
consisted  merely  of  a  bead,  or  rather  a  face,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  staring  fall  upon  me,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion that  was  startling.  It  was  without  a  frame,  and 
at  the  first  glance  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that 
it  was  not  a  real  face  thrusting  itself  out  of  the  dark 
oaken  pannel.  I  sat  in  my  chair  gazing  at  it,  and  the 
more  I  gazed,  the  more  it  disquieted  me.  I  liad  never 
before  been  affected  in  the  same  way  by  any  painting. 
The  emotions  it  caused  were  strange  and  indefinite. 
They  were  something  like  what  I  have  heard  ascrib- 
ed to  the  eyes  of  the  basilisk,  or  like  that  mysterioos 
influence  in  reptiles  termed  fascination.  I  passed  my 
hand  over  my  eyes  several  times,  as  if  seeking  in- 
stinctively to  brash  away  the  illusion— in  vain.  They 
instantly  reverted  to  the  picture,  and  its  chilling, 
creeping  influence  over  my  flesh  and  blood  was  re- 
doubled. I  looked  round  the  room  on  other  pictures, 
either  to  divert  my  attention  or  to  see  whether  the 
same  effect  would  be  produced  by  them.  Some  of 
them  were  grim  enough  to  produce  the  effect,  if  the 
mere  grimness  of  the  painting  produced  it. — No  sudi 
thing — my  eye  passed  over  them  all  with  perfect  in- 
difference, but  the  moment  it  reverted  to  this  vis^ 
over  the  fire-|)lace,  it  was  as  if  an  dectric  shock  dart- 
ed through  me.  The  other  pictures  were  dim  and 
feded,  but  this  oneprotrudedfromaplainback-ground 
in  the  strongest  relief,  and  with  wonderful  troth  of 
colouring.  The  expression  was  that  of  agony — the 
agony  of  intense  bodily  pain ;  but  a  menace  scowled 
upon  the  brow,  and  a  few  sprinklings  of  blood  added 
to  its  ghastliness.  Yet  it  was  not  all  these  character^ 
istics;  it  was  some  horror  of  the  mind,  some  in- 
scratable  antipathy  awakened  by  this  picture,  which 
harrowed  up  my  feelings. 

I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  this  was  chimerical ; 
that  my  brain  was  confused  by  the  fumes  of  mine  host's 
good  cheer,and  in  some  measure  by  the  odd  storiesabout 
paintings  which  had  been  told  at  supper.  I  determined 
to  shake  off  these  vapours  of  the  mind ;  rose  from  my 
chair ;  walked  about  theroom ;  snapped  my  fingers  ;ral- 
liedmysdf;  laughed  aloud. — It  was  a  forced  laugh,  and 
the  echo  of  it  in  the  old  chamber  jarred  upon  ray  ear. 
—I  walked  to  the  window,  and  tried  to  discern  the 
landscape  through  the  glass.  It  was  pitdi  darkness, 
and  howling  storm  without;  and  as  I  heard  the  wind 
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moan  among  the  trees,  I  canght  a  reflection  of  this 
accursed  visage  in  the  pane  of  glass,  as  thoogh  it  were 
staring  through  the  window  at  me.  Even  the  reflec- 
ticn  of  it  was  thrilling. 

How  was  this  vile  nerroos  fit,  for  such  I  now  per- 
gnaded  myself  it  was,  to  be  conquered  ?  I  determin- 
ed to  force  myself  not  to  look  at  the  painting,  but  to 
imdress  qaidiiy  and  get  into  bed. — I  began  to  ondress, 
bat  in  spite  of  every  effort  I  could  not  keep  myself 
from  stealing  a  glance  every  now  and  then  at  the 
picture ;  and  a  glance  was  now  sufHcient  to  distress 
me.  Even  when  my  back  was  turned  to  it,  the  idea 
of  this  strange  face  behind  me,  peeping  over  my 
shoulder,  was  insupportable.  I  threw  off  my  clothes 
and  hurried  into  bed,  but  still  this  visage  gazed  upon 
me.  I  had  a  full  view  of  it  from  my  bed,  and  for 
some  time  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  it.  I  had 
grown  nervous  to  a  dismal  degree.  I  pot  out  the  light, 
and  tried  to  force  myself  to  sleep — all  hi  vain.  The 
fire  gleaming  up  a  little  threw  an  oncertain  light 
about  the  room,  leaving  however  the  region  of  tlie 
pictare  in  deep  shadow.  What,  thought  I,  if  this  be 
the  chamber  about  which  mine  host  spoke  as  liaving  a 
mystery  reignmg  over  it?  I  had  taken  his  words 
merely  as  spoken  ui  jest;  might  they  have  a  real  im- 
port ?  I  looked  around.— The  faintly-lighted  apart- 
ment had  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  haunted 
duunber.  It  began  in  my  ibfected  imagniation  to 
assmne  strange  appearances — the  old  portraits  turn- 
ed paler  and  paler,  and  blacker  and  blacker;  the 
streaks  of  light  and  shadow  thrown  among  the 
quaint  articles  of  furniture  gave  them  more  smgolar 
i^pes  and  characters.— There  was  a  huge  dark 
clothes-press  of  antique  form,  gorgeous  in  brass  and 
Instroas  with  wax,  that  began  to  grow  oppressive 
tome. 

"  Am  I,  then, "  thought  I,  "  indeed  the  hero  of 
the  haunted  room  ?  Is  there  really  a  spell  laid  upon 
me,  or  is  this  all  some  contrivance  of  mine  host  to 
raise  a  langh  at  my  expense  ?  "  The  idea  of  being 
hag-ridden  by  my  own  fancy  all  night,  and  then  ban- 
tered on  my  haggard  looks  the  next  day,  was  into- 
lerable; but  the  very  idea  was  sufficient  to  produce 
(he  effect,  and  to  render  me  still  more  nervous.— 
"  Pish ! "  said  I, "  it  can  be  no  such  thing.  How 
ooold  my  worthy  host  imagine  that  I,  or  any  man, 
would  be  so  worried  by  a  mere  picture  ?  It  is  my 
own  diseased  imagination  that  torments  me. " 

I  tamed  in  bed,  and  shifted  fi-om  side  to  side  to  try 
to  611  asleep ;  but  all  in  vain ;  when  one  cannot  get 
asleep  by  lying  quiet,  it  is  seldom  that  tossing  about 
will  effect  the  purpose.  The  fire  gradually  went  out, 
and  left  the  room  in  darkness.  Still  I  liad  the  idea  of 
that  inexplicaUe  countenance  gazing  and  keeping 
watch  opon  me  through  the  gloom — nay,  what  was 
worse,  the  very  darkness  seemed  to  magnify  its  ter- 
rors. It  was  like  having  an  unseen  enemy  hanging 
aboat  one  in  the  night.  Instead  of  having  one  picture 
now  to  worry  me,  I  had  a  hundred.  I  fancied  it  in 
erery  direction—"  And  there  it  is, "  thought  I, "  and 


there!  and  there!  with  its  horrible  and  mysterious 
expression  still  gazing  and  gazing  on  me!  No — if  I 
must  suffer  the  strange  and  dismal  influence,  it  were 
better  face  a  single  foe  than  thus  be  haunted  by  a 
thousand  images  of  it. " 

Whoever  has  been  in  a  stale  of  nervous  agitation, 
must  know  that  the  longer  it  continues  the  more  un- 
controllable it  grows.  The  very  air  of  the  chamber 
seemed  at  length  infected  by  the  baleful  presence  of 
this  picture.  I  fancied  it  hovering  over  me.  I  almost 
felt  the  fearful  visage  from  Uie  wall  approaching  ray 
face— it  seemed  breathing  upon  me.  ' '  This  is  not  to 
be  borne, "  said  I  at  length,  springing  out  of  bed.  "  I 
can  stand  this  no  longer — I  shall  only  tumble  and  toss 
about  here  all  night;  make  a  very  spectre  of  myself, 
and  become  the  hero  of  the  haunted  chamber  in  good 
earnest. — Whatever  be  the  ill  consequence,  I'll  quit 
this  cursed  room  and  seek  a  night's  rest  elsewhere — 
they  can  but  langh  at  me,  at  all  events,  and  they'll 
be  sure  to  have  the  langh  upon  me  if  I  pass  a  sleepless 
night,  and  show  them  a  haggard  and  wo-begone  vi- 
sage in  the  morning. " 

All  this  was  half  muttered  to  myself  as  I  hastily 
slipped  on  my  clothes,  which  having  done,  I  groped 
my  way  out  of  the  room,  and  down  stairs  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. Here,  after  tumbling-  over  two  or  three 
pieces  of  furniture,  I  made  out  to  reach  a  so&,  and 
stretching  myself  upon  it,  determined  to  bivouac  there 
for  the  night.  The  moment  I  found  myself  out  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  strange  picture,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  charm  were  broken.  All  its  influence  was 
at  an  end.  I  felt  assured  that  it  was  confined  to  its 
own  dreary  chamber,  for  I  had,  with  a  sort  of  ins- 
tinctive caution,  turned  the  key  when  I  dosed  the 
door.  I  soon  calmed  down,  therefore,  into  a  state  of 
tranquillity;  from  that  into  a  drowsiness,  and,  finally, 
into  a  deep  sleep ;  out  of  which  I  did  not  awake  until 
the  housemaid,  with  her  besom  and  her  matin  song, 
came  to  put  the  room  in  order.  She  stared  at  finding 
me  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  but  I  presume  ctfcnm- 
stancesof  thekind  were  not  uncommon  after  hunt- 
ing-dinners in  her  master's  bachelor  establishment, 
for  she  went  on  with  her  song  and  her  work,  and  took 
no  further  heed  of  me. 

I  had  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  return  to 
my  chamber;  so  I  found  my  way  to  the  butler's 
quarters,  made  my  toilet  in  the  best  way  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  was  among  the  first  to  appear  at 
the  breakfast-table.  Our  breakfost  was  a  substantial 
fox-hunter's  repast,  and  the  company  generally  as- 
sembled at  it.  When  ample  justice  had  been  done  to 
the  tea,  coffee,  cold  meats,  and  humming  ale,  for  aH 
these  were  furnished  in  abundance,  according  to  the 
tastes  of  the  different  guests,  the  conversation  b^an 
to  break  out  with  all  the  liveliness  and  freshness  of 
morning  mirth. 

"  But  who  is  the  hero  of  the  haunted  chamber,  who 
has  seen  the  ghost  last  night  ?  "  said  the  inquisitive 
gentleman,  rolling  his  lobster  eyes  about  the  table. 

The  question  set  every  tongue  in  motion ;  a  vast 
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deal  of  bantering,  critidsing  of  eonntenances,  of  mn- 
toal  aocDsation  and  retort,  to<A  place.  Some  bad 
drunk  deep,  and  some  vrere  unshaven ;  so  that  there 
were  snapicions  foces  enough  in  the  assembly.  I  alone 
conld  not  enter  with  ease  and  vivacity  into  the  joke — 
}.  felt  tongue-tied,  embarrassed.  A  reooilectioa  of 
what  I  bad  seen  and  felt  the  preceding  night  still 
haunted  my  mind.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mysterioos 
picture  still  held  a  thrall  upon  me.  I  tboD^^t  also 
that  our  host's  eye  was  turned  on  me  with  an  air  of 
eoriosity.  In  short,  I  was  conscious  Uiat  I  was  tbe 
hero  of  the  night,  and  felt  as  if  every  one  miglit  read 
it  in  my  looks.  The  joke,  however,  passed  over,  and 
no  suspicion  seemed  to  attach  to  me.  I  was  just  con- 
gratulating myself  on  my  escape,  when  a  servant 
came  in  saying,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  slept  on 
the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  had  left  his  watch  under 
one  of  tbe  pillows.    My  repeater  was  in  bis  band. 

"  What ! "  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman,  "did  any 
geatleman  sleep  on  the  sofa  ?" 

"Sobo!  Sofao!  a  bare — a  hare!"  cried  tbe  old 
gentleman  with  the  flexible  nose. 

I  could  not  avoid  acknowledging  tbe  watdi,  and 
was  rising  in  great  confusion,  when  a  boisterons  old 
squire  who  sat  beside  me  exclaimed,  slapping  me  on 
the  shouMer,  "  'Sblood,  lad,  thou  art  tbe  man  as  has 
seen  tbe  ghost!" 

Tbe  attention  of  the  company  was  immediately 
tonied  to  me :  if  my  face  bad  been  pale  the  moment 
before,  it  now  glowed  almost  to  burning.  I  tried  to 
laugh,  but  could  only  make  a  grimace,  and  ^nd  the 
muscles  of  my  lace  twitching  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and 
totally  out  of  all  control. 

It  takes  but  little  to  raise  a  laugh  among  a  set  of 
fox-hunters;  there  was  a  worid  of  merriment  and 
jokmg  on  the  subject,  and  as  I  never  relished  a  joke 
overmuch  when  it  was  at  my  own  expense,  I  began 
to  feel  a  little  nettled.  I  tried  to  look  cool  and  calm, 
and  to  restrain  my  pique;  but  tbe  ootdness  and  calm- 
ness of  a  man  in  a  passion  are  confounded  treadier- 
«us. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  with  a  slight  oocking  of  tbe 
chin,  and  a  bad  attempt  at  a  smile,  "  tbis  is  all  very 
pleasant — ha!  ha! — very  pleasant — but  I'd  have  you 
know,  I  am  as  little  superstitious  as  any  of  you — ha ! 
ha ! — and  as  to  any  thing  like  timidity — you  may 
smile,  gentlemen,  but  I  trust  there's  no  one  here 
means  to  insinuate,  that — as  to  a  room's  being  haunt- 
ed—I  repeat,  gentlemen  (growing  a  little  warm  as 
seeing  a  cursed  grin  breaking  out  round  me),  as  to  a 
room's  being  haunted,  I  have  as  little  faith  in  such 
silly  stories  as  any  one.  But,  since  you  put  the  mat- 
ter home  to  me,  I  will  say  that  I  have  met  with  some-' 
thing  in  my  room  strange  and  inexplicable  to  me. 
(A  shout  of  laughter.)  Gentlemen,  I  am  serious;  I 
know  well  what  I  am  saying;  I  am  calm,  gentlemen 
(striking  my  fist  upon  tbe  table) ;  by  Heaven,  I  am 
calm.  lam  neither  trifling,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  trifled 
with.  (Tbe  laughter  of  the  company  suppressed, 
and  with  lodieroos  attempts  at  gravity.)    There  is  a 


lucture  in  the  room  in  which  I  was  pot  last  nighl, 
that  has  bad  an  effect  upon  me  tbe  most  angnlarand 
incomprehensible." 

"A  picture?"  said  tbe  old  gentleman  with  (be  haunt- 
ed beaid.  "A  picture  I "  cried  tbe  narrator  with  tbe 
nose.  "A  picture!  a  picture!"  edioed  several  voi- 
ces. Here  there  was  an  ungovernable  peal  of  kiughter. 
I  could  not  contain  myself.  I  started  up  from  my 
seat;  looked  round  on  the  company  with  fiery  Indi- 
gnation; thrust  both  my  hands  into  my  pockets,  and 
strode  up  to  one  of  the  windows  as  though  I  woukl 
have  walked  through  it.  I  stopped  short,  looked  out 
upon  tbe  landscape  without  distinguishing  a  feature 
of  it,  and  felt  my  goi^e  rising  almost  to  suffiication. 

BUne  host  saw  it  was  time  to  interfere.  He  bad 
maintained  an  air  of  gravity  through  the  whole  of  tbe 
scene;  and  now  stepped  forth,  as  if  to  shelter  me 
from  ibe  overwhelming  merriment  of  my  oooapa- 
nions. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "Idblike  to  spoil  sport, 
but  you  have  had  your  laugh,  and  tbe  joke  of  Ibe 
haunted  chamber  has  been  enjoyed.  I  must  now 
take  the  part  of  my  guest.  I  must  not  only  vindicate 
him  from  your  pleasantries,  but  I  must  reconcile  him 
to  himself,  for  I  suspect  be  is  a  little  out  of  bamonr 
with  bis  own  feelings;  and,  above  all,  I  must  crave 
his  pardon  for  having  made  him  tbe  subject  of  a  kind 
of  experiment.  Yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  something 
strange  and  peculiar  in  tbe  chamber  to  which  our 
friend  was  shown  last  mght;  there  is  a  picture  in  my 
house,  which  possesses  a  singular  and  mysterioos  in- 
fluence, and  with  which  there  is  connected  a  very 
curious  story.  It  is  a  picture  to  which  I  attach  a 
value  from  a  variety  of  circumstances;  and  though  I 
have  often  been  tempted  to  destroy  it,  from  the  odd 
and  uncomfortable  sensations  which  it  produces  in 
every  one  that  beholds  it,  yet  I  have  never  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  myself  to  make  the  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
picture  I  never  like  to  look  upon  myself,  and  whicfa 
is  held  ua  awe  by  all  my  servants.  I  have  therefore 
banished  it  to  a  room  but  rarely  nsed,  and  sbouM 
have  bad  it  covered  last  night,  bad  not  the  nature  of 
our  conversation,  and  the  whimsical  talk  about  a  haunt- 
ed chamber,  tempted  me  to  let  it  remain,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  ^  wbebier  a  stranger,  totally  unac- 
quainted with  its  story,  would  be  affected  by  it." 

Tbe  words  oftheBaronetbad  turned  every  thongM 
into  a  different  channel.  All  were  anxious  ttf  bear 
tbe  story  of  the  mysterioos  picture ;  and,  for  myself, 
so  strangely  were  my  feelings  interested,  that  I  forgot 
to  feel  piqued  at  tbe  experiment  wbidi  my  host  bad 
made  upon  my  nerves,  and  joined  eagerly  in  the  ge- 
neral entreaty.  As  the  morning  was  stoimy,  and 
denied  all  egress,  my  host  was  glad  of  any  means  of 
entertaining  his  company;  so,  drawing  bis  ann-cbair 
towards  the  fire,  he  began.— 
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Maitt  years  since,  when  I  was  a  yonng  man,  and 
had  jnst  left  Oxford,  I  was  sent  on  the  grand  tour  to 
finish  my  edocation.    I  belieTe  my  parents  had  tried 
in  Tain  to  inoculate  me  with  wisdom ;  so  they  sent  me 
to  mingle  with  society,  in  hopes  I  might  take  it  the 
natural  way.    Such,  at  least,  appears  the  reason  for 
which  nine-tenths  of  oar  youngsters  are  sent  abroad. 
In  the  coarse  of  my  tour  I  remained  some  time  at 
Venice.    The  romantic  character  of  that  place  de- 
lighted me;  I  was  very  much  amused  by  the  air  of 
adventure  and  intrigue  that  prevailed  in  this  region 
of  masks  and  gondolas ;  and  I  was  exceedingly  smitten 
by  a  pair  of  languishing  black  eyes,  that  played  upon 
my  heart  from  nnder  an  Italian  mantle;  so  I  persuad- 
ed myself  that  I  was  lingering  at  Venice  to  study  men 
and  manners;  at  least  I  persuaded  my  friends  so,  and 
that  answered  all  my  purposes. 

I  was  a  little  prone  to  be  struck  by  peculiarities  in 
character  and  conduct,  and  ray  imagination  was  so 
(bn  of  romantic  associations  with  Italy,  that  I  was  al- 
ways on  the  look  out  fw  adventure.  Every  thing 
diimed  in  with  such  a  humour  in  this  old  mermaid 
of  a  city.  My  suite  of  apartments  were  in  a  proud, 
melancholy  palace  on  the  grand  canal,  formerly  the 
residence  of  a  magnifico,  and  sumptuous  with  the 
traces  of  decayed  grandeur.  My  gondolier  was  one 
of  the  shrewdest  of  his  class,  active,  merry,  intelli- 
gent, and,  like  his  brethren,  secret  as  the  grave;  that 
ia  to  say,  secret  to  all  the  world  except  his  master.  I 
had  not  had  liim  a  week  before  he  put  me  behind  all 
the  curtains  in  Venice.  I  liked  the  silence  and  mys- 
tery of  the  place,  and  when  I  sometimes  saw  from  my 
window  a  black  gondola  gliding  mysteriously  along 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  nothing  visible  but 
its  little  glimmering  lantern,  I  would  jump  into  my 
own  zendeletla,  and  give  a  signal  for  pursuit — "  But 
I  am  ronning  away  from  my  subject  with  the  recol- 
lection of  youthful  follies,"  said  the  Baronet,  checking 
himsdf.    "  Let  us  come  to  the  point." 

AoMmg  my  familiar  resorts  was  a  cassino  under  the 
arcades  on  one  side  of  the  grand  square  of  St  Mark. 
Here  I  used  frequently  to  lounge  and  take  my  ice,  on 
those  warm  summer  nights,  when  in  Italy  every  body 
liTes  abroad  until  morning.  I  was  seated  here  one 
evening,  when  a  group  of  Italians  took  their  seat  at  a 
table  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  saloon.  Their  con- 
versation was  gay  and  animated,  and  carried  on  with 
Italian  vivacity  and  gesticulation.  I  remarked  among 
tbem  one  young  man,  however,  who  ap]{eared  to 
take  no  share,  and  find  no  enjoyment  in  the  conver- 
sation, tbon^  he  seemed  to  force  himself  to  attend 
to  it.  He  was  tall  and  slender,  and  of  extremely 
prepossessing  appearance.  His  features  were  tine, 
though  emaciated.  He  had  a  profiision  of  black  glossy 
hair,  that  corled  lightly  about  his  head,  and  contrast- 
ed with  the  extreme  paleness  of  his  countenance. 


His  brow  was  haggard;  deep  furrows  seemed  to  have 
been  plonghed  into  his  visage  by  care,  not  by  age,  for 
he  was  evidently  in  the  prime  of  youth.  His  eye  was 
(inll  of  expression  and  tire,  but  wild  and  unsteady. 
He  seemed  to  be  tormented  by  some  strange  fiiDcy  or 
apprehensioa.  In  spite  of  every  etion  to  fix  his  at- 
tention oo  the  conversation  of  his  companions,  I  no- 
ticed that  every  now  and  then  he  would  turn  his  bead 
dowly  round,  give  a  glance  over  his  shoulder,  and 
then  withdraw  it  with  a  sudden  jerk,  as  if  s(Hnething 
painful  liad  met  his  eye.  This  was  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  about  a  minute,  and  he  appeared  hardly  to 
have  recovered  from  one  shodc,  before  I  saw  him 
slowly  preparing  to  encounter  another. 

After  sitting  some  time  in  the  cusmo,  the  party 
paid  for  the  reflreshment  they  had  taken,  and  depart- 
ed. The  yonng  man  was  the  last  to  leave  the  saloon, 
and  I  remarked  him  glancing  behind  him  in  the  same 
way,  just  as  he  passed  out  of  the  door.  I  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  rise  and  follow  him;  for  I  was 
at  an  age  when  a  romantic  feding  of  curiosity  is  easily 
awakened.  The  party  walked  slowly  down  the  ar- 
cades, talking  and  laughing  as  they  went.  Ihey 
crossed  the  Piazzelta,  but  paused  in  the  middle  of  it 
to  enjoy  the  scene.  It  was  one  of  those  moonlight 
nights,  so  brilliant  and  clear  in  the  pore  atmosphere 
of  Italy.  The  moonbeams  streamed  on  the  tall  tower 
of  St  Mark,  and  lighted  up  the  magnificent  front  and 
swelling  domes  of  the  cathedral.  The  party  express- 
ed their  delight  in  animated  terms.  I  kept  my  eye 
upon  the  young  man.  He  alone  seemed  abstracted 
and  self-occupied.  I  noticed  the  same  singular  and, 
as  it  were,  furtive  glance  over  the  shoulder,  which 
had  attracted  my  attention  in  the  cassino.  The  party 
moved  on,  and  I  followed;  they  passed  aloi^  the 
walk  called  the  Broglio,  turned  the  corner  of  ]the  Dn- 
cal  Palace,  and  getting  into  a  gondola,  glided  swiftly 
away. 

The  countenance  and  conduct  of  this  yonng  man 
dwelt  upon  my  mind.  There  was  something  in  his 
appearance  that  interested  me  exceedingly.  I  met 
him  a  day  or  two  after  in  a  gallery  of  paintings.  He 
was  evidently  a  connoisseur,  for  he  always  singled 
out  the  most  masterly  productions,  and  the  few  re- 
marks drawn  from  him  by  his  companions  showed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  art.  His  own  taste, 
however,  ran  on  singtdar  extremes.  On  Salvator 
Rosa,  in  his  most  savage  and  solitary  scenes :  on  Ra- 
phael, Titian,  and  Curreggio,  in  their  softest  delinea- 
tions of  female  beauty  :  on  these  he  would  occasion- 
ally gaze  with  transient  enthusiasm.  But  this  seemed 
only  a  momentary  forgetfulness.  Still  would  recur 
that  cautious  glance  behind,  and  always  quickly  with- 
drawn, as  though  something  terrible  had  met  his 
view. 

I  encountered  him  fireqoently  afterwards  at  the 
theatre,  at  balls,  at  concerts ;  at  the  promenades  in  the 
gardens  of  San  Georgia;  at  the  grotesque  exhibitions 
in  the  square  of  St  Mark ;  among  the  throng  of  mer- 
chants on  the  exchange  by  the  Rialto.    He  seemed. 
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in  bet,  to  seek  crowds ;  to  hunt  after  bnstle  and  amn- 
sement :  yet  never  to  take  any  interest  in  either  the 
business  or  the  gaiety  of  the  scene.  Ever  an  air  of 
painful  thought,  of  wretched  abstraction;  and  ever 
that  strange  and  recurring  movement  of  glancing 
fearfully  over  the  shoulder.  I  did  not  know  at  first 
but  this  might  be  caused  by  apprehension  of  arrest ; 
or,  perhaps,  from  dread  of  assassination.  But  if  so, 
why  should  he  go  thns  continually  abroad;  why  ex- 
pose himself  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  ? 

I  became  anxious  to  know  this  stranger.  I  was 
drawn  to  him  by  that  romantic  sympathy  which 
sometimes  draws  young  men  towards  each  other. 
His  melancholy  threw  a  charm  about  him  in  my 
eyes,  which  was  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  touching 
expresaon  of  his  countenance,  and  the  manly  graces 
of  his  person ;  for  manly  beauty  has  its  effect  even 
upon  men.  I  had  an  Englishman's  habitual  diffi- 
dence and  awkwardness  of  address  to  contend  with ; 
but  I  subdued  it,  and  from  frequently  meeting  him 
in  the  cassino,  gradually  edged  myself  into  his  ac- 
quaintance. I  bad  no  reserve  on  his  part  to  contend 
with.  He  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  court  society ; 
and,  in  tact,  to  seek  any  thing  rather  than  be  alone. 

When  he  found  that  I  really  took  an  interest  in 
him,  he  threw  himself  entirely  on  my  friendship. 
He  clung  to  me  like  a  drowning  man.  He  would 
walk  with  me  for  hours  np  and  down  the  place  of 
St  Mark— or  he  would  sit,  until  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, in  my  apartments.  He  took  rooms  under 
the  same  roof  with  me ;  and  his  constant  request  was 
that  I  would  permit  him,  when  it  did  not  incommode 
me,  to  sit  by  me  in  my  saloon.  It  was  not  that  he 
seemed  to  take  a  particular  delight  in  my  conversa- 
tion, bnt  rather  that  he  craved  the  vicinity  of  a  hu- 
man being;  and,  above  all,  of  a  being  that  sympa- 
thized with  him.  "I  have  often  heard,"  said  he, 
"  of  the  sincerity  of  Englishmen— thank  God  I  have 
one  at  length  for  a  friend ! " 

Yet  he  never  seemed  disposed  to  avail  himself  of 
my  sympathy  other  than  by  mere  companionship. 
He  never  sought  to  nnbosom  himself  to  me :  there 
appeared  to  be  a  settled  corroding  angnish  in  his  bo- 
som that  neither  could  be  soothed  "  by  silence  nor  by 
speaking." 

A  devouring  melancholy  preyed  upon  his  heart,  and 
seemed  to  be  drying  up  the  very  blood  in  his  veins. 
It  was  not  a  soft  melancholy,  the  disease  of  the  affec- 
tions, but  a  parching,  withering  agony.  I  could  see 
at  times  that  his  mouth  was  dry  and  feverish ;  be 
panted  rather  than  breathed;  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot; his  cheeks  pale  and  livid;  with  now  and  then 
faint  streaks  of  red  athwart  Ihem,  baleful  gleams  of 
the  fire  that  was  consuming  his  heart.  As  ray  arm 
was  within  his,  I  felt  hun  press  it  at  tunes  with  a 
convulsive  motion  to  his  side;  his  hands  would  clench 
themselves  involuntarily,  and  a  kind  of  shudder  would 
run  through  bis  frame. 

I  reasoned  with  him  about  his  melandioly,  and 
sought  to  draw  from  him  the  cause;  he  shrank  from 


all  confiding :  "  Do  not  seek  to  know  it,"  said  be, 
"you  could  not  relieve  it  if  yon  knew  it;  you  would 
not  even  seek  to  relieve  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
lose  yoar  sympathy,  and  that,"  said  be,  pressing  my 
hand  convulsively,  "  that  I  feel  has  become  too  dear 
to  me  to  risk." 

I  endeavoured  to  awaken  hope  within  him.  He  was 
young ;  life  had  a  thousand  pleasures  in  store  for  him ; 
there  is  a  healthy  reaction  in  the  youthful  heart ;  it 
medicmes  all  its  own  wounds — "  Come,  come,"  said 
I,  "  there  is  no  grief  so  great  that  youth  cannot  oat- 
grow  it." — "  No!  no! "  said  he,  clenching  his  teeth, 
and  striking  repeatedly,  with  the  energy  of  despair, 
on  his  bosom— "  it  is  here !  here !  deep-rooted ;  drain- 
ing my  heart's  blood.  It  grows  and  grows,  while 
my  heart  withers  and  withers.  I  have  a  dreadful 
monitor  that  gives  me  no  repose — that  follows  me 
step  by  step— and  will  follow  me  step  by  step,  until 
it  pushes  me  into  my  grave ! " 

As  he  said  this,  he  involuntarily  gave  one  of  those 
fearful  glances  over  his  shoulder,  and  shrunk  bad: 
with  more  than  usual  horror.  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  allude  to  this  movement,  whidi  I  sup- 
posed to  be  some  mere  malady  of  the  nerves.  The 
moment  I  mentioned  it,  his  foce  became  crimsoned 
and  convulsed ;  he  grasped  me  by  both  hands — 

"  For  God's  sake,"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  piercing 
voice,  "  never  allude  to  that  again. — Let  us  avoid  this 
subject,  my  friend;  you  cannot  relieve  me,  indeed 
yon  cannot  relieve  me,  but  you  may  add  to  the  tor- 
ments I  suffer. — At  some  future  day  yon  shall  know 
all." 

I  never  resumed  the  subject;  for  however  much 
my  curiosity  might  be  roused,  I  felt  too  true  a  com- 
passion for  his  sufferings  to  increase  them  by  my  in- 
trusion. I  sought  various  ways  to  divert  his  mind, 
and  to  arouse  him  from  the  constant  meditations  in 
which  he  was  plunged.  He  saw  my  efforts,  and  se- 
conded them  as  far  as  in  his  power,  ibr  there  was 
nothing  moody  nor  wayward  in  his  natiu-e.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  something  frank,  generous,  un- 
assuming in  his  whole  deportment.  All  the  senti- 
ments that  he  nttered  were  noble  and  lofty.  He 
claimed  no  indulgence,  he  asked  no  toleration.  He 
seemed  content  to  carry  his  load  of  misery  in  silence, 
and  only  sought  to  carry  it  by  my  side.  There  was 
a  mute  beseeching  manner  about  him,  as  if  he  craved 
companionship  as  a  charitable  boon ;  and  a  tacit  thank- 
fulness in  his  looks,  as  if  he  felt  grateful  to  me  for  not 
repulsing  him. 

I  felt  this  melancholy  to  be  infectious.  It  stole 
over  my  spirits ;  interfered  with  all  my  gay  pursuits, 
and  gradually  saddened  my  life;  yet  I  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  myself  to  shake  off  a  being  who  seemed  to 
hang  upon  me  for  support.  In  truth,  the  generous 
traite  of  character  that  beamed  through  all  this  gloom 
bad  penetrated  to  my  heart.  His  bounty  was  lavish 
and  open-handed  :  his  charity  melting  and  spon- 
taneous; not  confined  to  mere  donations,  which  hu- 
miliate as  much  as  they  relieve.    The  tone  of  his 
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Toice,  the  beam  of  his  eye,  enhanced  every  gift,  and 
iorprised  the  poor  sappliant  with  that  rarest  and 
sweetest  of  charities,  the  charity  not  merely  of  the 
band  but  of  the  heart.  Indeed  his  liberality  seemed 
to  have  something  in  it  of  self-abasement  and  expia- 
tion. He,  in  a  manner,  humbled  himself  before  the 
mendicant.  "What  right  have  I  to  ease  and  af- 
fluence"— would  he  murmur  to  himself—"  when  in- 
nocence wanders  in  misery  and  rags?" 

The  carnival  time  arrived.  I  hoped  tliat  the  gay 
scenes  which  then  presented  themselves  might  have 
some  cheering  effect.  I  mingled  with  him  in  the 
motley  throng  that  crowded  the  Place  of  St  Mark. 
We  frequented  operas,  masquerades,  balls — all  in 
vain.  The  evil  kept  growing  on  him.  He  became 
more  and  more  haggard  and  agitated.  Often,  after 
we  have  returned  from  one  of  these  scenes  of  revelry, 
I  have  entered  his  room  and  found  him  lying  on  his 
fece  on  the  sofo;  his  hands  clenched  in  his  flne  hair, 
and  his  whole  countenance  bearing  traces  of  the  con- 
vulsions of  his  mind. 

The  carnival  passed  away;  the  time  of  Lent  suc- 
ceeded ;  passion- week  arrived ;  we  attended  one  even- 
ing a  solemn  service  in  one  of  the  churches,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  grand  piece  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  was  performed,  relating  to  the  death 
of  oar  Saviour. 

I  had  remarked  that  he  was  always  powerfully  af- 
fected by  music ;  on  this  occasion  he  was  so  in  an  ex- 
traordinary d^ee.  As  the  pealing  notes  swelled 
through  tl>e  lofty  aisles,  he  seemed  to  kindle  with 
fervour;  his  eyes  rolled  upwards,  until  nothing  but 
the  whites  were  visible;  Ms  hands  were  clasped  to- 
gether, until  Uie  fingers  were  deeply  imprinted  in  the 
flesh.  When  the  music  expressed  the  dying  agony, 
his  bee  gradually  sunk  upon  his  knees ;  and  at  the 
touching  words  resounding  through  the  church, 
"  Jesu  mori,"  sobs  burst  from  him  uncontrolled — ^I 
had  never  seen  him  weep  before.  His  bad  always 
been  agony  rather  than  sorrow.  I  augured  well  from 
Uie  circumstance,  and  let  him  weep  on  uninterrupted. 
When  the  service  was  ended,  we  left  the  church. 
He  hung  on  my  arm  as  we  walked  homewards  with 
something  of  a  softer  and  more  subdued  manner,  in- 
stead of  that  nervous  agitation  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  witness.  He  alluded  to  the  service  we  had  heard. 
'* Music,"  said  he,  "is  indeed  the  voice  of  Heaven; 
never  before  have  I  felt  more  impressed  by  the  story 
of  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour— Yes,  my  friend," 
said  he,  clasping  his  hands  with  a  kind  of  transport, 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ! " 

We  parted  for  the  night.  His  room  was  not  for 
firom  mine,  and  I  heard  him  for  some  time  busied  in 
it.  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  before  daylight. 
The  young  man  stood  by  my  bedside,  dressed  for 
travelling.  He  held  a  sealed  packet  and  a  lai^  par- 
ed in  bis  hand,  which  he  laid  on  the  table. 

*'  Farewell,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  am  about  to 
wt  fiMlh  on  a  long  jonraey ;  but,  before  I  go,  I  leave 
with  70°  tlKsc  remembrances.    In  this  packet  you 


will  find  the  particulars  of  my  story. — When  yon 
read  them  I  shall  be  far  away;  do  not  remember  me 
with  aversion — You  have  been  indeed  a  friend  tome. 
— You  have  poured  oil  into  a  broken  heart,  but  yon 
could  not  heal  it. — Farewell !  let  me  kiss  your  hand — 
lam  unworthy  to  embrace  you."  He  sunk  on  his 
knees— seized  my  hand  in  despite  of  my  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  and  covered  it  with  kisses.  I  was  so  sur- 
prised by  all  the  scene,  that  I  had  not  been  able  to 
say  a  word.- "But  we  shall  meet  again,"  said  I 
hastily,  as  I  saw  him  hurrying  towards  the  door. 
"  Never,  never  in  this  world ! "  said  he  solemnly.— 
—He  sprang  once  more  to  my  bedside — seized  my 
hand,  pressed  it  to  his  heart  and  to  his  lips,  and  rush- 
ed out  of  the  room. 

Hero  the  Baronet  paused.  He  seemed  lost  in 
thought,  and  sat  looking  upon  the  floor,  and  dram- 
ming with  his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"And  did  this  mysterious  personage  retam?" 
said  the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

"Never!"  replied  the  Baronet,  with  a  pensive 
shake  of  the  head — "  I  never  saw  him  again." 

"And  pray  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  pic- 
ture?" inquired  the  old  gentleman  with  the  nose. 

"True,"  said  the  questioner—"  Is  it  the  portrait 
of  that  crack-brained  Italian  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  Baronet,  drily,  not  half  likmg  tlie 
appellation  given  to  hb  hero — "  but  this  picture  was 
enclosed  in  the  parcel  he  left  with  me.  The  sealed 
packetcontaineditsexplanation.  There  was  a  request 
on  the  outside  that  I  would  not  open  it  until  six 
months  had  elapsed.  I  kept  my  promise,  in  spite  of 
my  curiosity.  I  have  a  translation  of  it  by  me,  and 
had  meant  to  read  it,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the 
mystery  of  the  chamber;  but  I  fear  I  have  already 
detained  the  company  too  long." 

Here  there  was  a  general  wish  expressed  to  have 
the  manuscript  read,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
inquisitive  gentleman;  so  the  wortliy  Baronet  drew 
out  a  foirly-written  manuscript,  and,  wiping  his 
spectacles,  read  aloud  the  following  story. — 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  YOUNG  ITAUAN. 


I  wAsbom  at  Naples.  My  parents,  though  of  noble 
rank,  were  limited  in  fortune,  or  rather,  my  father 
was  ostentations  beyond  hb  means,  and  expended  so 
much  on  his  palace,  his  equipage,  and  his  retinue, 
that  he  was  continually  straitened  in  his  pecuniary 
circumstances.  I  was  a  younger  son,  and  looked 
upon  with  indifference  by  my  father,  who,  from  a 
principle  of  family  pride,  wished  to  leave  all  his  pro- 
perty to  my  elder  brother.  I  showed,  when  quite  a 
child,  an  extreme  sensibility.  Every  thing  affected 
me  violently.  While  yet  an  mfont  in  my  mother's 
arms,  and  before  I  had  learnt  to  talk,  I  could  be 
wroi^ht  upon  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  anguish  <v 
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delight  by  the  power  of  music.  As  I  grew  older,  my 
feelings  remained  equally  acute,  and  I  was  easily 
transported  into  paroxysms  of  pleasure  or  rage.  It 
was  Uie  amusement  of  my  relations  and  of  the  domes- 
tics to  play  upon  this  irritable  temperament.  I  was 
moved  to  tears,  tickled  to  laughter,  provolced  to  fury, 
for  the  entertainment  of  company,  who  were  amused 
by  such  a  tempest  of  mighty  passion  in  a  pigmy  frame 
— they  little  thought,  or  perhaps  little  heeded,  the 
dangerous  sensibilities  they  were  fostering.  I  thus 
became  a  little  creature  of  passion  before  reason  was 
developed.  In  a  short  time  I  grew  too  old  to  be  a 
plaything,  and  then  I  became  a  torment.  The  tricks 
and  passions  I  had  been  teased  into  became  irksome, 
and  I  was  disliked  by  my  teachers  for  the  very  lessons 
they  had  taught  me.  My  mother  died;  and  my 
power  as  a  spoiled  child  was  at  an  end.  There  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  to  humour  or  tolerate  me, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it,  as  I  was  no 
favourite  of  my  fother.  I  therefore  experienced  the 
fate  of  a  spoileid  chUd  in  such  a  situation,  and  was 
neglected,  or  noticed  only  to  be  crossed  and  contra- 
dicted. Such  was  the  early  treatment  of  a  heart, 
which,  if  I  can  jadge  of  it  at  all,  was  naturally  dispos- 
ed to  the  extremes  of  tendem^s  and  affection. 

My  father,  as  I  have  already  said,  never  liked  me — 
in  fiict,  he  never  understood  me;  he  looked  upon  me 
as  wilful  and  wayward,  as  deficient  in  natural  affec- 
tion.— It  was  the  stateliness  of  his  own  manner,  the 
loftiness  and  grandeur  of  his  own  look,  that  had  re- 
pelled me  from  his  arms.  I  always  pictured  him  to 
myself  as  I  had  seen  him,  clad  in  his  senatorial  robes, 
rustling  with  pomp  and  pride.  The  magnificence  of 
his  person  had  daunted  my  young  imagination.  I 
could  never  approach  him  with  the  confiding  afilaction 
of  a  child. 

My  father's  feelings  were  wrapped  op  in  my  elder 
brother.  He  was  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  Eimily 
title  and  the  Ikmily  dignity,  and  every  thing  was  sa- 
crificed to  him — I,  as  well  as  every  thing  else.  It 
was  determined  to  devote  me  to  the  diurch,  that  so 
my  humours  and  myself  might  be  removed  out  of  the 
way,  either  of  tasking  my  father's  time  and  trouble, 
or  interfering  with  tlie  interests  of  my  brother.  At 
an  early  age,  therefore,  before  my  mind  had  dawned 
upon  the  world  and  its  delights,  or  known  any  thing 
of  it  beyond  the  precincts  of  my  father's  palace,  I  was 
sent  to  a  convent,  the  superior  of  which  was  my  un- 
cle, and  was  confided  entirely  to  his  care. 

My  nnde  was  a  man  totally  estranged  from  the 
world :  he  had  never  relished,  for  he  had  never  tast- 
ed, its  pleasures ;  and  he  regarded  rigid  self-denial  as 
the  great  basis  of  Christian  virtue.  He  considered 
every  one's  temperament  like  his  own;  or  at  least  he 
made  them  conform  to  it.  His  character  and  habits 
had  an  influence  over  the  fraternity  of  which  he  was 
superior— a  more  ^oomy,  saturnine  set  of  beings 
were  never  assembled  blether.  The  convent,  too> 
was  calculated  to  awaken  sad  and  solitary  Ihou^ts. 
It  was  situated  in  a  gloomy  gorge  of  those  mountains 


away  south  of  Vesnvios.  All  distant  views  were  shut 
out  by  sterile  volcanic  heights.  A  mountain-stream 
raved  beneath  its  walls,  and  eagles  screamed  about 
its  turrets. 

I  had  been  sent  to  this  [dace  at  so  tender  an  age  as 
soon  to  lose  all  distinct  recollection  of  the  scenes  I  had 
left  behind,  ^s  my  mind  expanded,  therefore,  it 
formed  its  idea  of  the  worI,d  fh>m  (he  convent  and  its 
vicinity,  and  a  dreary  world  it  appeared  to  me.  An 
early  tinge  of  melancholy  was  thus  infused  into  my 
character;  and  the  dismal  stories  of  the  monks,  aboat 
devils  and  evil  spirits,  with  which  they  afhighted  my 
young  imagination,  gave  me  a  tendency  to  supersti- 
tion which  I  could  never  effectually  shake  off.  They 
took  the  same  delight  to  work  upon  my  ardent  feel- 
ings, that  had  been  so  mischievously  executed  by  my 
fiitber's  household.  I  can  recollect  the  horrors  with 
which  they  fed  my  heated  (luicy  during  an  erq|>tioa 
of  Vesuvius.  We  were  distant  from  that  volcano, 
with  mountains  between  us;  but  its  convulsive  throes 
shook  the  solid  foundations  of  nature.  Earthquakes 
threatened  to  topple  down  our  convent  towers.  A 
lurid,  baleful  light  hung  in  the  heavens  at  niglit,  and 
showers  of  ashes,  borne  by  the  wind,  fell  in  our  nar^ 
row  valley.  The  monks  talked  of  the  earth  honey- 
combed beneath  us;  of  streams  of  molten  lava  ri^ii^ 
through  its  veins;  of  caverns  of  sulphurous  flames 
roaring  in  the  centre,  the  abodes  of  demons  and  the 
damned;  of  fiery  galh  ready  to  yawn  beneath  our 
feet.  All  these  tales  were  told  to  the  dolefbl  accom- 
paniment of  the  mountain's  tlranders,  whose  low  bel- 
lowing made  the  walls  of  our  convent  vibrate. 

One  of  the  monks  had  been  a  painter,  bat  bad 
retired  from  the  woild,  and  embraced  this  dismal 
life  in  expiation  of  some  crime.  He  was  a  melan- 
choly man,  who  pursued  his  art  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cell,  but  made  it  a  source  of  penance  to  him.  His 
employment  was  lo  portray,  either  on  canvass  or  in 
waxen  models,  the  human  face  and  human  form,  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  in  all  the  stages  at  dissolu- 
tion and  decay.  The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  charnel- 
house  were  tmfolded  in  his  labours.  The  loathsome 
banquet  of  the  beetle  and  the  worm.  I  turn  with 
shuddering  even  from  the  recollection  of  bis  works  : 
yet,  at  the  tune,  my  strong  but  ill-directed  imagina- 
tion seized  with  ardour  upon  his  instructions  in  his 
art.  Any  thing  was  a  variety  from  the  dry  studies 
and  monotonous  duties  of  the  cloister.  In  a  little 
while  I  became  expert  with  my  pencil,  and  my 
gloomy  productions  were  thonght  worthy  of  decorat- 
ing some  of  the  altars  of  the  chapel. 

In  this  dismal  way  was  a  creature  of  feeling  and 
fancy  brought  up.  Every  thing  genial  and  amiable 
in  my  nature  was  repressed,  and  nothing  brought 
out  but  what  was  unprofitable  and  ungracious.  I 
was  ardent  in  my  temperament;  quick,  mercurial, 
impetuous :  formed  to  be  a  creature  all  love  and  ado- 
ration; bat  a  leaden  hand  was  laid  on  all  my  finer 
qualities.  I  was  taught  nothing  but  fear  and  hatred. 
I  hated  my  uncle.    I  bated  the  monks.    I  hated  the 
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eoiiT«nt  in  which  I  was  iounored.  I  hated  the 
world ;  and  I  almost  hated  myself  for  being,  as  I  sup- 
posed, so  hating  and  hateful  an  animal. 

When  I  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  I 
was  suffered,  on  one  occasion,  to  accompany  one  of 
the  brethren  on  a  mission  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country.  We  soon  left  behind  us  the  gloomy  valley 
in  whidi  I  had  been  pent  up  for  so  many  years,  and 
after  a  short  journey  among  the  mountains,  emei^ed 
apon  the  voluptuous  landscape  that  spreads  itself  about 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  Heavens !  how  transported  was 
I,  when  I  stretched  my  gaze  over  a  vast  reach  of  de- 
licious sunny  country,  gay  with  groves  and  vine- 
yards :  with  Vesuvius  rearing  its  forked  summit  to 
my  right;  Uie  blue  Mediterranean  to  my  left,  with 
its  enchanting  coast,  studded  with  shining  towns  and 
somptaons  villas;  and  Naples,  my  native  Naples, 
gleaming  br,  far  m  the  distance. 

Good  God !  was  this  the  lovely  world  from  which 
I  had  been  exduded  ?  I  had  reached  that  age  when 
the  sensibilities  are  in  all  their  bloom  and  freshness. 
Mine  had  been  cliecfced  and  chilled.  They  now  burst 
forth  with  the  suddenness  of  a  retarded  spring.  My 
heart,  hitherto  unnaturally  shrunk  up,  expanded  into 
a  riot  of  vague  but  delicious  emotions.  The  beauty 
of  nature  intoxicated— bewildered  me.  The  song  of 
the  peasants;  their  cheerful  looks;  their  happy  avo- 
cations; the  picturesque  gaiety  of  theu:  dresses;  their 
rustic  music;  their  dances ;  all  broke  upon  me  like 
witchcraft.  My  soul  responded  to  the  music,  my 
heart  danced  in  my  bosom.  All  the  men  appeared 
amiable,  all  the  women  lovely. 

I  returned  to  the  convent,  that  is  to  say,  my  body 
relumed,  but  my  heart  and  soul  never  entered  there 
again.  I  could  not  forget  this  glimpse  of  a  beantifnl 
aod  a  happy  world — a  world  so  suited  to  my  natural 
character.  I  had  felt  so  happy  while  in  it;  so  diffe- 
rent a  being  from  what  I  felt  myself  when  in  the 
convent— that  tomb  of  the  living.  I  contrasted  the 
countenances  of  the  beings  I  had  seen,  full  of  6re 
and  fre^ness,  and  enjoyment,  with  the  pallid,  lea- 
den, lack-lustre  visages  of  the  monks;  the  music  of 
the  dance  with  the  droning  channt  of  the  diapel.  I 
bad  before  found  the  exercises  of  the  cloister  weari- 
aome,  they  now  became  intolerable.  The  dull  round 
of  duties  wore  away  my  spirit ;  my  nerves  became  ir- 
ritated by  the  firetfol  tinkling  of  the  convent-bell, 
erermore  dinging  aofong  the  mountain  echoes,  ever- 
naore  calling  me  from  my  repose  at  n^ht,  my  pencil 
by  day,  to  attend  to  some  tedious  and  mechanical  ce- 
remcMiy  of  devotion. 

I  was  not  of  a  nature  to  meditate  long  without 
potting  my  thoughts  into  action.  My  spirit  had  been 
aoddoily  aroused,  and  was  now  all  awake  vrithin 
me.  I  watched  an  opportunity,  fled  firom  the  con- 
vent, and  made  my  way  on  foot  to  Na{rfes.  As  I  en- 
tered its  gay  and  crowded  atreets,  and  beheld  the 
varietj  and  stir  of  life  around  me,  the  luxury  of  pala- 
ces, the  splendour  of  equipage,  and  the  pantomimic 
animation  of  the  motley  popnlace,  I  seemed  as  if 


awakened  to  a  world  of  enchantment,  and  solemnly 
vowed  that  nolhmg  should  force  me  back  to  the  mo- 
notony of  the  cloister. 

I  had  to  inquire  my  way  to  my  father's  palace,  for 
I  had  been  so  young  on  leaving  it  that  I  knew  not  its 
situation.  I  fbund  some  difficulty  in  getting  admitted 
to  my  fother's  presence ;  for  the  domestics  scarcely 
knew  that  there  was  such  a  being  as  myself  in  exist- 
ence, and  my  monastic  dress  did  not  operate  in  my 
favour.  Even  my  father  entertained  no  recollection 
of  my  person.  I  told  him  my  name,  threw  myself  at 
his  feet,  implored  his  forgiveness,  and  entreated  that 
I  might  not  be  sent  back  to  the  convent. 

He  received  me  with  the  condescension  of  a  patron, 
raUier  than  the  fondn^s  of  a  parent ;  listened  patient- 
ly, but  coldly,  to  my  tale  of  monastic  grievance»and 
disgusts,  and  promised  to  think  what  else  could  he 
done  for  me.  This  coldness  blighted  and  drove  back 
all  the  frank  affection  of  my  nature,  that  was  ready 
to  spring  forth  at  the  least  warmth  of  parental  ^nd- 
ness.  All  my  early  feelings  towards  my  fether  reviv- 
ed. I  again  looked  up  to  him  as  the  stately  magnifi- 
cent being  that  had  daunted  my  childish  imagination, 
and  felt  as  if  I  had  no  pretensions  to  his  sympathies. 
My  brother  engrossed  all  his  care  and  love;  he  inhe- 
rited his  nature,  and  carried  himself  towards  me 
with  a  protecting  rather  than  a  fraternal  air.  It 
wounded  my  pride,  which  was  great.  I  could  brook 
condescension  fk«m  my  father,  for  I  looked  up  to  him 
with  awe,  as  a  superior  being ;  but  I  could  not  brook 
patronage  from  a  brother,  who  I  felt  was  intellec- 
tually my  inferior.  The  servants  perceived  that  I 
was  an  unwelcome  intruder  in  the  paternal  mansion, 
and,  menial-like,  they  treated  me  with  neglect.  Thus 
baffled  at  every  point,  my  affections  outraged  wher- 
ever they  would  attach  themselves,  I  became  sullen, 
silent,  and  desponding.  My  feelings,  driven  back 
upon  myself,  entered  and  preyed  upon  my  own  heart. 
I  remained  for  some  days  an  unwelcome  guest  rather 
than  a  restored  son  in  my  father's  bouse.  I  was 
doomed  never  to  be  properly  known  there.  I  was 
made,  by  wrong  treatment,  strange  even  to  myself, 
and  they  judged  of  me  from  my  strangeness. 

I  was  startied  one  day.  at  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
monks  of  my  convent  gliding  out  of  my  fitther's  room. 
He  saw  me,  but  pretended  not  to  notice  me,  and  this 
very  hypocrisy  made  me  suspect  something.  I  had 
become  sore  and  susceptible  in  my  feelings,  every 
thing  inflicted  a  wound  on  them.  In  this  state  of 
mind  I  was  treated  with  marked  disrespect  by  a  pam- 
pered minion,  the  favourite  servant  of  my  iatber. 
All  the  pride  and  passion  of  my  nature  rose  in  an 
instant,  and  I  struck  bun  to  the  earth.  My  foOier 
was  passing  by ;  he  stopped  not  to  inquire  the  reason, 
nor  indeed  could  he  read  the  long  course  of  mental 
suflerings  which  were  the  real  cause.  He  rebuked 
me  with  anger  and  scorn;  he  summoned  all  the 
haughtiness  of  his  nature  and  grandeur  of  his  look  to 
give  weight  to  the  contumely  with  which  he  treated 
me.    I  felt  tliat  I  had  not  deserved  it.    I  felt  that  I 
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was  not  appreciated .  I  fel  t  that  I  had  tliat  within  me 
which  merited  better  treatment.  My  heart  swelled 
against  a  father's  injustice.  I  broke  throogh  my  ha- 
bitual awe  of  him — I  replied  to  him  with  impatience. 
My  hot  spirit  flushed  in  my  cheek  and  kindled  in  my 
eye;  but  my  sensitive  heart  swelled  as  quickly,  and 
before  I  had  half  vented  my  passion,  I  felt  it  suffocat- 
ed and  quenched  in  my  tears.  My  fether  was  asto- 
nished and  incensed  at  this  luming  of  the  worm,  and 
ordered  me  to  my  chamber.  I  retired  in  silence, 
choking  with  contending  emotions. 

I  had  not  been  long  there  when  I  overheard  voices 
in  an  adjoining  apartment.  It  was  a  consultation 
between  my  father  and  the  monk,  about  the  means 
of  getting  me  back  qaietly  to  the  convent.  My  reso- 
lution was  taken.  I  had  no  longer  a  home  nor  a 
father.  That  very  night  I  left  the  paternal  roof.  I 
got  on  board  a  vessel  about  making  sail  from  the  har- 
bour, and  abandoned  myself  to  the  wide  world.  No 
matter  to  what  port  she  steered ;  any  part  of  so  beau- 
tiful a  world  was  better  than  my  convent.  No  matter 
where  I  was  cast  by  fortune;  any  place  would  be 
more  a  home  to  me  than  the  home  I  bad  left  behind. 
The  vessel  was  bound  to  Genoa.  We  arrived  there 
after  a  voyage  of  a  few  days. 

As  I  entered  the  harbour  between  the  moles  which 
embrace  it,  and  beheld  the  amphitheatre  of  palaces, 
and  churches,  and  splendid  gardens,  rising  one  above 
another,  I  felt  at  once  its  title  to  the  appellation  of 
Genoa  the  Superb.  I  landed  on  the  mole  an  utter 
stranger,  without  knowing  what  to  do,  or  whither  to 
direct  my  steps.  No  matter  :  I  was  released  fW)m 
the  thraldom  of  the  convent  and  the  humiliations  of 
home.  When  I  traversed  the  Strada  Baibi  and  the 
Strada  Nuova,  those  streets  of  palaces,  and  gazed  at 
the  wonders  of  architecture  around  me;  when  I  wan- 
dered at  close  of  day  amid  a  gay  throng  of  the  brilliant 
and  the  beautiful,  through  the  green  alleys  of  the 
Acqua  Yerde,  or  among  tbe  colonnades  and  terraces 
of  the  magnificent  Doria  gardens;  I  thought  it  im- 
possible to  be  ever  otherwise  than  happy  in  Genoa. 

A  few  days  sufUced  to  show  me  my  mistake.  My 
scanty  pnrse  was  exhausted,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  experienced  the  sordid  distresses  of  penury. 
I  bad  never  known  the  want  of  money,  and  had  never 
adverted  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  evil.  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  all  its  ways ;  and  when 
first  the  idea  of  destitution  came  over  my  mind,  its 
effect  was  withering.  I  was  wandering  penniless 
through  the  streets  which  no  longer  deUgbted  my 
eyes,  when  chance  led  my  steps  into  the  magnificent 
church  of  tbe  Annunciata. 

A  celebrated  [lainter  of  the  day  was  at  that  moment 
superintending  the  placing  of  one  of  his  pictures  over 
an  altar.  The  proficiency  which  I  had  acquired  in  his 
art  during  my  residence  in  the  convent  had  made  me 
an  entlrasiastic  amateur.  I  was  struck,  at  the  first 
glance,  with  the  painting.  It  was  the  face  of  a  Ma- 
iloima.  So  innocent,  so  lovely,  such  a  divine  expres- 
Mun  of  maternal  tenderness !   I  lost,  for  the  moment, 


all  recollection  of  myself  in  the  enthusiasm  of  my  art. 
I  clasped  my  bands  together,  and  ottered  an  ejacula- 
tion of  delight.  The  painter  perceived  my  emotion. 
He  was  flattered  and  gratified  by  it.  My  air  and 
manner  pleased  him,  and  he  accosted  me.  I  felt  too 
much  the  want  of  friendship  to  repel  the  advances  of 
a  stranger;  and  there  was  something  in  this  one  so 
benevolent  and  winning,  that  in  a  moment  he  gained 
my  confidence. 

I  tdd  him  my  story  and  my  situation,  concealing 
only  my  name  and  rank.  He  appeared  strongly  in- 
terested by  my  recital,  invited  me  to  his  bouse,  and 
from  that  time  I  became  his  favourite  pupil.  He 
tliought  he  perceived  in  me  extraordinary  talents  for 
the  art,  and  his  encomiums  awakened  all  my  ardoar. 
What  a  blissful  period  of  my  existence  was  it  that  I 
passed  beneath  his  roof!  Another  being  seemed 
created  within  me;  or  ratho-,  all  that  was  amiable 
and  excellent  was  drawn  out.  I  was  as  recluse  as 
ever  I  had  been  at  the  convent,  but  how  different 
was  my  seclusion !  My  tune  was  spent  in  storing  my 
mind  with  lofty  and  poetical  ideas;  in  meditating  on 
all  that  was  striking  and  noble  in  history  and  fiction; 
in  studying  and  tracing  all  that  was  sublime  and  beao- 
lifui  in  nature.  I  was  always  a  visionary,  imagina- 
tive being,  but  now  my  reveries  and  imaginings  all 
elevated  me  to  rapture.  I  looked  up  to  my  master 
as  to  a  benevolent  genius  that  had  opened  to  me  a  re- 
gion of  enchantment.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Genoa, 
but  had  been  drawn  thither  by  the  solicitations  of  se- 
veral of  the  nobility,  and  had  resided  there  but  a  few 
years,  for  the  completion  of  certain  works  he  had  un- 
dertaken. His  health  was  delicate,  and  he  had  to 
confide  much  of  the  filling  up  of  his  designs  to  the 
pencils  of  his  scholars.  He  considered  me  as  parti- 
cularly happy  in  delineating  the  human  countenance, 
in  seizing  upon  characteristic,  though  fleeting  ex- 
pressions, and  fixing  them  powerfully  upon  my  can- 
vass. I  was  employed  continually,  therefore,  in  sketch' 
ing  faces,  and  often,  when  some  particular  grace  or 
beauty  of  expression  was  wanted  in  a  countenance,  it 
was  intrusted  to  my  pencil.  My  benefactor  was  fond 
of  bringing  me  forward;  and  partly,  perhaps,  through 
my  actual  skill,  and  partly  through  his  partial  praises, 
I  began  to  be  noted  for  the  expressions  of  my  coun- 
tenances. 

Among  the  various  works  which  he  had  under- 
taken, was  an  historical  piece  for  one  of  the  palaces 
of  Genoa,  in  which  were  to  be  introduced  the  like- 
nesses of  several  of  the  family.  Among  these  was 
one  intrusted  to  my  pencil.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
girl,  who  as  yet  was  in  a  convent  for  her  educatun. 
She  came  out  for  tlie  purpose  of  sitting  for  Ihepictare. 
I  first  saw  her  in  an  apartment  of  one  of  the  sump- 
tuous palaces  of  Genoa .  She  stood  before  a  casement 
that  looked  out  upon  (he  bay;  a  stream  of  vernal  snn- 
shuie  fell  upon  her,  and  shed  a  kind  of  glory  round 
her,  as  it  lit  up  the  rich  crimson  chamber.  She  was 
but  sixteen  years  of  age— and  oh,  how  lovely !  Tbe 
scene  broke  upon  me  like  a  mere  vision  of  spring  and 
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youth  and  beauty.  I  could  have  fallen  down  and 
worshipped  her.  She  was  like  one  of  those  fictions 
of  poets  and  painters,  when  they  would  express  the 
beau  itUal  that  haunts  their  minds  with  shapes  of  in- 
describable perfection.  I  was  permitted  to  sketch 
her  countenance  In  various  positions,  and  I  fondly 
protracted  the  study  that  was  undoing  me.  The  more 
I  gazed  on  her,  the  more  I  became  enamoured ;  there 
was  something  almost  painful  in  my  intense  admira- 
tion. I  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  shy,  diflident, 
and  inexperienced.  I  was  treated  with  attention  by 
her  mother;  for  my  youth  and  my  enthusiasm  in  my 
art  bad  won  favour  for  me;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  was  something  in  my  air  and  manner 
that  inspired  interest  and  respect.  Still  the  kindness 
with  which  I  was  treated  could  not  dispel  the  em- 
barrassment into  which  my  own  imagination  threw 
ine  when  in  presence  of  this  lovely  being.  It  elevat- 
ed her  into  something  almost  more  than  mortal.  She 
seemed  too  exquisite  for  earthly  use ;  too  delicate  and 
exalted  for  human  attainment.  As  I  sat  tracing  her 
charms  on  my  canvass,  with  my  eyes  occasionally  ri- 
veted on  her  features,  I  drank  in  delicious  poison  that 
made  me  giddy.  My  heart  alternately  gushed  with 
tenderness,  and  ached  with  despair.  Now  I  became 
more  than  ever  sensible  of  the  violent  fires  that  had 
lain  dormant  at  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  You  who  are 
bora  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  under  a  cooler 
sky,  have  little  idea  of  the- violence  of  passion  in  our 
soathera  bosoms. 

A  few  days  finished  my  task.  Bianca  returned  to 
her  convent,  but  her  image  remained  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  heart.  Tt  dwelt  in  my  imagination; 
it  became  my  pervading  idea  of  beauty.  It  had  an 
effect  even  upon  my  pencil.  I  became  noted  for  my 
felicity  in  depicting  female  loveliness :  it  was  but  he- 
caase  I  multiplied  the  image  of  Bianca.  I  soothed  and 
yet  fed  my  fancy  by  introducing  her  in  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  my  master.  I  have  stood,  with  delight,  in 
one  of  the  chapels  of  the  Annunciata,  and  heard  the 
crowd  extol  the  seraphic  beauty  of  a  saint  which  I 
bad  painted.  I  have  seen  them  bow  down  in  adora- 
tion before  the  painting;  they  were  bowing  before 
(he  loveliness  of  Bianca. 

I  existed  in  this  kind  of  dream,  I  might  almost  say 
deliriom,  for  upwards  of  a  year.  Such  is  the  tena- 
city of  my  imagination,  that  the  image  whidi  was 
fanned  In  it  continued  in  all  Its  power  and  freshness. 
Indeed,  I  was  a  solitary,  meditative  being,  much  given 
to  reverie,  and  apt  to  foster  ideas  which  had  once 
taken  strong  possession  of  me.  I  was  roused  from 
this  fond,  melandioly,  delidons  dream  by  the  death 
of  my  worthy  benefactor.  I  cannot  describe  the  pangs 
his  death  occasioned  me.  It  left  me  alone,  and  al- 
most bnAen-hearted.  He  bequeathed  to  me  his  little 
property,  which,  from  the  liberality  of  his  disposition, 
and  bb  expensive  style  of  living,  was  indeed  but  small: 
and  he  most  particularly  recommended  me,  in  dying, 
to  the  protection  of  a  nobleman  who  had  been  bis 
patron. 


The  latter  was  a  man  who  passed  for  munificent. 
He  was  a  lover  and  an  encourager  of  the  arts,  and 
evidently  wished  to  be  thought  so.  He  fancied  he 
saw  in  me  indications  of  future  excellence;  my  pencil 
had  already  attracted  attention ;  he  took  me  at  once 
nnder  his  protection.  Seeing  that  I  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  grief,  and  incapable  of  exerting  myself  in  the 
mansion  of  my  late  benefactor,  he  invited  roe  to  so- 
journ for  a  time  at  a  villa  which  he  possessed  on  the 
border  of  the  sea,  in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood 
of  Sestri  di  Ponente. 

I  found  at  the  villa  the  count's  only  son,  Filippo. 
He  was  nearly  of  my  age;  prepossessing  in  his  ap- 
pearance, and  fascinating  in  his  manners;  he  attached 
himself  to  me,  and  seemed  to  court  my  good  opinion. 
I  thought  there  was  something  of  profession  in  his 
kindness,  and  of  caprice  in  his  disposition;  but  I  had 
nothing  else  near  me  to  attach  myself  to,  and  my 
heart  felt  the  need  of  something  to  repose  upon.  His 
education  had  been  neglected ;  he  looked  upon  me  as 
his  superior  in  mental  powers  and  acquirements,  and 
tacitly  acknowledged  my  superiority.  I  felt  that  I 
was  his  equal  in  birth,  and  that  gave  independence 
to  my  manners,  which  had  its  effect.  The  caprice 
and  tyranny  I  saw  sometimes  exercised  on  others, 
over  whom  he  had  power,  were  never  manifested 
towards  me.  We  became  intimate  friends  and  fre- 
quent companions.  Still  I  loved  to  be  alone,  and  to 
indulge  In  the  reveries  of  my  own  imagination  among 
the  scenery  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 

The  villa  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  of  the  picturesque  Ligurian  coast.  It 
stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  ornamented  grounds,  fine- 
ly decorated  with  statues  and  fountams,  and  laid  out 
into  groves  and  alleys,  and  shady  lawns.  Every 
thing  was  assembled  here  that  could  gratify  the  taste, 
or  agreeably  occupy  the  mind.  Soothed  by  the  tran- 
quillity of  this  elegant  retreat,  the  turbulence  of  my 
feelings  gradually  subsided,  and  blending  with  the 
romantic  spell  which  still  reigned  over  my  imagina- 
tion, produced  a  soft,  voluptuous  melancholy. 

I  had  not  been  long  under  the  roof  of  (he  count, 
when  our  solitude  was  enlivened  by  another  inhabit- 
ant. It  was  the  daughter  of  a  relative  of  the  count, 
who  had  lately  died  in  reduced  circumstances,  be- 
queathing this  only  diild  to  his  protection.  I  had 
heard  much  of  her  beauty  from  Filippo,  but  my  fancy 
had  become  so  engrossed  by  one  idea  of  beauty,  as 
not  to  admit  of  any  other.  We  were  in  the  central 
saloon  of  the  villa  when  she  arrived.  She  was  still 
in  mourning,  and  approached,  leaning  on  the  count's 
arm.  As  they  ascended  the  marble  portico,  I  was 
struck  by  the  elegance  of  her  figure  and  movement, 
by  the  grace  with  which  the  mezzaro,  the  bewitching 
veil  of  Genoa,  was  folded  about  her  slender  form. 
They  entered.  Heavens!  what  was  my  surprise  when 
I  beheld  Bian(^a  before  me !  It  was  herself;  pale  with 
grief,  but  still  more  matured  in  loveliness  than  when 
I  had  last  beheld  her.  The  time  that  had  elapsed 
had  developed  the  graces  of  her  person,  and  the  sor- 
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row  sbe  had  nndei^ne  had  diffused  over  her  conn- 
tenance  an  irresistible  tenderness. 

She  blosbed  and  trembled  at  seeing  me,  and  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes,  for  she  remembered  in  whose 
company  she  had  been  accnstomed  to  behold  me. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  express  what  were  my  emo- 
tions. By  degrees  I  overcame  the  extreme  shyness 
that  had  formerly  paralysed  me  in  her  presence.  We 
were  drawn  together  by  sympathy  of  situation.  We 
had  each  lost  our  best  friend  in  the  world ;  we  were 
each,  in  some  measare,  thrown  upon  the  kindness  of 
others.  When  I  came  to  know  her  intellectaally, 
all  my  ideal  pictnrings  of  her  were  confirmed.  Her 
newness  to  the  world,  her  delightful  susceptibility  to 
every  thing  I)eautiful  and  agreeable  in  nature,  re- 
minded me  of  my  own  emotions  when  first  I  escaped 
from  the  convent.  Her  rectitude  of  thinking  delisted 
my  judgment ;  the  sweetness  of  her  nature  wrapped 
itself  round  my  heart;  and  then  her  young,  and  ten- 
der, and  Iwdding  loveliness,  sent  a  delicious  madness 
to  my  brain. 

I  gazed  upon  her  with  a  kind  of  idolatry,  as  some- 
thing more  than  mortal ;  and  I  felt  humiliated  at  the 
idea  of  my  comparative  nnworthiness.  Yet  she  was 
mortal;  and  one  of  mortality's  moat  susceptible  and 
loving  compounds ; — for  she  loved  me ! 

How  first  I  discovered  the  Iran^Mrting  truth  I  can- 
not recollect.  I  believe  it  stole  upon  me  t>y  degrees 
as  a  wonder  past  hope  or  belief.  We  were  boUi  at 
soch  a  tender  and  loving  age;  in  constant  intercourse 
with  each  other;  minting  in  Uie  same  elegant  pur- 
suits;— for  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  were  onr 
mutual  delights;  and  we  were  almost  separated  from 
society  among  lovely  and  romantic  scenery.  Is  it 
strange  that  two  young  hearts,  thus  brought  tc^ther, 
should  readily  twine  round  eacli  other? 

Oh,  gods,  wliat  a  dream — a  transient  dream  of  un- 
alloyed delight,  then  passed  over  my  soul !  Then  it 
was  that  the  world  around  me  was  indeed  a  paradise ; 
for  I  had  woman— lovely,  delicious  woman,  to  share 
it  with  me !  How  often  have  I  rambled  along  the 
picturesque  shores  of  Sestri,  or  climbed  its  wild  moun- 
tains, with  the  coast  gemmed  with  villas,  and  the 
blue  sea  tar  below  me,  and  the  slender  Faro  of  Ge- 
noa on  its  romantic  promontory  in  the  distance;  and 
as  I  sustained  tlie  faltering  steps  of  Bianca,  have 
thought  there  could  no  unhappiness  enter  into  so 
beautiful  a  world !  How  often  liave  we  listened  to- 
gether to  the  nightingale,  as  it  poured  forth  its  rich 
notes  among  the  moonlight  bowov  of  the  garden, 
and  have  wondered  that  poets  could  ever  have  fimcied 
any  thing  melancholy  in  its  song !  Why,  oh  why  is 
this  taidding  season  of  life  and  tenderness  so  transient ! 
why  is  this  rosy  doud  of  love,  that  sheds  such  a  glow 
over  the  morning  of  our  days,  so  prone  to  brew  up 
into  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm ! 

I  was  the  first  to  awaken  fhtm  this  blissfol  delirium 
of  (he  affections.  I  had  gained  Bianca's  heart,  what 
was  I  to  do  with  it  ?  I  had  no  wealth  nor  prospect 
(0  entitle  me  to  her  hand ;  was  I  to  take  advantage 


of  her  ignorance  of  the  worid,  of  her  confiding  affec- 
tion, and  draw  her  down  to  my  own  poverty  ?  Was 
this  requiting  the  hospitality  of  the  count?  was  this 
requiting  the  love  of  Bianca  ? 

Now  first  I  began  to  feel  that  even  successful  love 
may  liave  its  bitterness.  A  corroding  care  gathered 
about  my  heart.  I  moved  about  the  palace  like  a 
guilty  being.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  abused  its  hospitality, 
as  if  I  were  a  thief  within  its  walls.  I  could  no  long- 
er look  with  unembarrassed  mien  in  the  countenance 
of  the  count.  I  accused  myself  of  perfidy  to  hiin, 
and  I  thought  he  read  it  in  my  looks,  and  began  to 
distrust  and  despise  me.  His  manner  had  always 
been  ostentatious  and  condescending;  it  now  ap- 
peared cold  and  haughty.  Filippo,  too,  became  re- 
served and  distant;  or  at  least  I  suspected  him  to  be 
so.  Heavens !  was  this  the  mere  coinage  of  my  brain  ? 
Was  I  to  become  suspicious  of  all  the  world  ?  A 
poor,  surmising  wretch,  watching  looks  and  gestures; 
and  torturing  myself  with  misconstructions  ?  Or,  if 
true,  was  I  to  remain  beneath  a  roof  where  I  was 
merely  tolerated,  and  linger  there  on  sufferance? 
"  This  is  not  to  be  endured ! "  exclaimed  I :  "  I  will 
tear  myself  from  this  state  of  self-abasement — I  will 

break  through   this  fascination  and  fly Fly! — 

Whither? from  the  world?  for  where  is  the  world 

when  I  leave  Bianca  behind  me  ?  " 

My  spirit  was  naturally  proud,  and  swelled  within 
me  at  the  idea  of  being  looJced  upon  with  contumely. 
Many  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  my  fa- 
mily and  rank,  and  asserting  my  equality  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Bianca,  when  I  thought  her  relations  as- 
sumed an  air  of  snperi(»ity.  But  the  feeling  was 
transient.  I  considered  myself  discarded  and  con- 
temned by  my  family ;  and  had  solemnly  vowed  ne- 
ver to  own  relationship  to  them  until  they  tbemselTes 
should  claim  it. 

The  stni^le  of  my  mind  preyed  upon  my  happi- 
ness and  my  health.  It  seemed  as  if  the  uncertainty 
of  being  loved  would  be  less  intolerable  than  thus  to 
be  assured  of  it,  and  yet  not  dare  to  enjoy  the  con- 
viction. I  was  no  longer  the  enraptured  admirer  of 
Bianca ;  I  no  Icmger  hung  in  ecstasy  on  the  tones  of 
her  voice,  nor  drank  in  with  insatiate  gaze  the  beauty 
of  her  countenance.  Her  very  smiles  ceased  to  de- 
light me,  for  I  felt  culpable  in  having  won  them. 

She  conld  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  diange  in  me, 
and  inquired  the  cause  with  her  usual  frankness  and 
sun[rficity.  I  could  not  evade  the  inquiry,  fbr  my 
heart  was  full  to  aching.  I  tdd  her  aU  the  conflict 
of  my  soul;  my  devouring  passion,  my  bitter  self- 
upbraiding.  "  Yea,"  said  I,  "I  am  unworthy  of 
yon.  I  am  an  offcast  from  my  family — a  wanderer 
— a  nameless,  homeless  wanderer — with  nothing  bat 
poverty  for  my  portion ;  and  yet  I  have  dared  to  loTe 
yon— have  dared  to  aspire  to  your  love ! " 

My  agitation  moved  her  to  tears,  but  tbe  saw  no- 
thing in  my  situation  so  hopeless  as  I  had  depicted 
it.  Brought  up  in  a  convent,  she  knew  noUiing  of 
the  world — its  wants — its  cares :  and  indeed  what  wo- 
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man  is  a  worldly  casaist  in  matters  of  the  heart  ? 
Nay  more— she  kindled  into  a  sweet  enthusiasm 
when  she  spoke  of  my  fortunes  and  myself.  We 
had  dwelt  ti^ther  on  ihe  works  of  the  &moas  mas- 
ters. I  bad  related  to  her  their  histories;  the  high 
repnUtion,  the  inflnence,  the  magniflcence,  to  which 
they  had  attained.  The  companions  of  princes,  the 
CiTOurites  of  kings,  the  pride  and  boast  of  nations. 
All  this  she  applied  to  me.  Her  love  saw  nothing 
in  all  their  great  productions  tb^t  I  was  not  able  to 
adueve;  and  when  I  beheld  the  lovely  creature  glow 
with  fervour,  and  her  whole  countenance  ra(£ant 
with  visions  of  my  glory,  I  was  snatdied  up  for  the 
moment  into  the  heaven  of  her  own  imagination. 

I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  this  part  of  my  story ; 
yet  I  cannot  help  lingering  over  a  period  of  my  life, 
on  which,  with  all  its  cares  and  conflicts,  I  look  back 
with  fondness,  for  as  yet  my  soul  was  unstained  by 
a  aime.  I  do  not  know  \ri)at  might  have  been  the 
result  of  this  struggle  between  pride,  delicacy,  and 
passion,  had  I  not  read  in  a  Neapolitan  gazette  an 
account  of  Ibe  sudden  death  of  my  brother.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  earnest  inquiry  for  intelligence 
concerning  me,  and  a  prayer,  should  this  meet  my 
eye,  that  I  would  hasten  to  Maples  to  comfort  an  in- 
firm and  afflicted  father. 

I  was  naturally  of  an  affectionate  dispodtion,  hot 
my  brother  had  never  been  as  a  brottier  to  me.  I 
bad  long  considered  myself  as  disconnected  from  him, 
and  his  death  caused  me  but  little  emotion.  The 
thoaghts  of  my  father,  infirm  and  snffering,  touched 
me  however  to  the  quick ;  and  when  I  thought  of 
him,  that  lofty  magnificent  being,  now  bowed  down 
and  desolate,  and  suing  to  me  for  comfort,  all  my 
resentment  fbr  past  neglect  was  subdued,  and  a  glow 
of  filial  aftection  was  awakened  within  me. 

The  predominant  feeling,  however,  that  over- 
powered all  others,  was  transport  at  the  sudden 
change  in  my  whole  fortunes.  A  home,  a  name, 
rank,  wealth,  awaited  me ;  and  love  painted  a  still 
more  rapturous  prospect  in  the  distance.  I  hastened 
to  Bianca,  and  threw  myself  at  her  feet.  "Oh, 
Bianca ! "  ezdaimed  I,  "  at  length  I  can  claim  yon 
for  my  own.  I  am  no  longer  a  nameless  adventurer, 
a  neglected,  rqected  outcast.  Look— read— behoM 
the  tidings  that  restore  me  to  my  name  and  tomy- 
seiri" 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  scene  that  oosued.  Bianca 
rejoiced  in  the  reverse  of  my  situation,  because  she 
saw  it  lightened  my  heart  of  a  load  of  care;  for  her 
own  part,  she  had  loved  me  for  myself,  and  had  ne- 
vor  doobted  that  my  own  merits  would  command 
both  fame  and  fortune. 

I  now  felt  all  my  native  pride  buoyant  within  me. 
I  no  longer  walked  with  my  eyes  bent  to  the  dust; 
liope  elevated  them  to  the  ^ies— my  soul  was  lit  up 
with  fresh  fires  and  beamed  from  my  coontenance. 

I  wished  to  impart  the  change  in  my  circumstances 
>o  the  connt;  to  let  him  know  who  and  what  I  was — 
auid  to  make  formal  proposals  for  the  hand  of  Bianca ; 


bnt  he  was  absent  on  a  distant  estate.  I  opened 
my  whole  sool  to  Filippo.  Now  first  I  told  him  of 
my  passion,  of  the  doubts  and  fears  that  had  distract- 
ed me,  and  of  the  tidings  that  had  suddenly  dispelled 
them.  He  overwhelmed  me  with  congratulations, 
and  \«ith  the  warmest  expressions  of  sympathy,  I 
embraced  him  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart ; — I  felt 
compunctions  for  having  suspected  him  of  coldness, 
and  asked  him  forgiveness  for  having  ever  doubted 
his  friendship. 

Nothing  is  so  warm  and  enthnsiastic  as  a  sudden 
expansion  of  the  heart  between  young  men.  Filippo 
entered  into  our  concerns  with  the  most  eager  inter- 
est. He  was  our  confident  and  counsellor.  It  was 
determined  that  I  should  hasten  at  once  to  Naples, 
to  re-establish  myself  in  my  father's  affections,  and 
my  paternal  home ;  and  the  moment  the  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected,  and  my  father's  consent  insured,  I 
should  return  and  demand  Bianca  of  the  count.  Fi- 
lippo engaged  to  secure  his  father's  acquiescence;  in- 
deed he  undertook  to  watch  over  onr  interests,  and  to 
be  the  channel  through  which  we  might  correspond. 
My  parting  with  Bianca  was  tender — delicioas — 
agonizing.  It  was  in  a  little  pavilion  of  the  garden 
which  had  been  one  of  onr  fevonrite  resorts.  How 
ofloi  and  often  did  I  return  to  have  one  more  adieu ; 
to  have  her  look  once  more  on  me  in  speechless  emo- 
tion; to  enjoy  once  more  the  rapturous  sight  of  those 
tears  streaming  down  her  lovdy  cheeks ;  to  sdze  once 
more  on  that  delicate  hand,  the  frankly  accorded 
pledge  of  love,  and  cover  it  with  tears  and  kisses ! 
Heavens !  there  is  a  delight  even  in  the  parting  agony 
of  two  lovers,  worth  a  thousand  tame  pleasures  of 
the  world.  I  have  her  at  this  moment  before  my 
eyes,  at  the  window  of  the  pavilion,  putting  aside 
the  vines  that  clustered  about  the  casement,  her  light 
form  beaming  forth  in  virgin  light,  her  countenance 
all  tears  and  smiles,  sending  a  thousand  and  a  thoa- 
sand  adieus  after  me,  as,  hesitating,  in  a  delnium 
of  fondness  and  agitation,  I  faltered  my  way  down 
the  avenue. 

As  the  bark  bore  me  out  of  the  harbour  of  Genoa, 
bow  eagerly  my  eye  stretched  along  the  coast  of 
Sestri  till  it  discovered  the  villa  gleaming  firom  among 
trees  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain !  As  long  as  day 
lasted,  I  gazed  and  gazed  npon  it  till  it  lessened  and 
lessened  to  a  mere  white  speck  in  the  distance;  and 
still  my  intense  and  fixed  gaze  discerned  it,  when  all 
other  objects  of  the  coast  had  blended  into  indistinct 
confusion,  or  were  lost  in  the  evening  gloom. 

On  arriving  at  Naples,  I  hastened  to  my  paternal 
home.  My  heart  yearned  for  the  long-withheld 
blessing  of  a  father's  love.  As  I  entered  the  proud 
portal  of  the  ancestral  palace,  my  emotions  were  so 
great,  that  I  could  not  speak.  No  one  knew  me ;  the 
servants  gazed  at  me  with  curiosity  and  surprise.  A 
few  years  of  intellectual  elevation  and  developement 
had  made  a  prodigious  change  in  the  poor  fugitive 
stripling  ftrom  tiie  convent.  Still  that  no  one  sliould 
know  me  in  my  rigfalfiil  home  was  overpowering.    I 
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felt  like  the  prodigal  son  retamed.  I  was  a  stranger 
in  the  house  of  my  father.  I  burst  into  tears  and 
wept  aloud.  When  I  made  myself  known,  however, 
all  was  changed.  I,  who  had  once  l>een  almost  re- 
pulsed from  its  walls,  and  forced  to  fly  as  an  exile, 
was  welcomed  back  with  acclamation,  with  senrility. 
One  of  the  servants  hastened  to  prepare  my  bther  for 
my  reception;  my  eagerness  to  receive  the  paternal 
embrace  was  so  great,  that  I  could  not  await  his  re- 
turn, but  hurried  after  him.  What  a  spectacle  met 
my  eyes  as  I  entered  the  chamber !  My  father,  whom 
I  had  left  in  the  pride  of  vigorous  age,  whose  noble 
and  majestic  bearing  had  so  awed  my  young  imagi- 
nation, was  bowed  down  and  withered  into  decrepi- 
tude. A  paralysb  bad  ravaged  his  stately  form,  and 
left  it  a  shaking  ruin.  He  sat  propped  up  in  his  chair, 
with  pale  relaxed  visage,  and  glassy  wandering  eye. 
His  intellects  had  evidently  shared  in  the  ravage  of 
Ills  frame.  The  servant  was  endeavouring  to  make 
him  comprehend  that  a  visitor  was  at  hand.  I  totter- 
ed up  to  him  and  sunk  at  his  feet.  All  his  past  cold- 
ness and  n^ect  were  forgotten  in  his  present  suffer- 
ings. I  remembered  only  that  he  was  my  parent, 
and  that  I  had  deserted  him.  I  clasped  his  knees : 
my  voice  was  almost  stifled  with  convulsive  sobs. 
"Pardon— pardon,  oh!  my  father!"  was  all  that  I 
could  utter.  His  apprehension  seemed  slowly  to  re- 
turn to  him.  He  gazed  at  me  for  some  moments 
with  a  vague,  inquiring  look ;  a  convulsive  tremor 
quivered  about  his  lips;  he  feebly  extended  a  shaking 
hand,  laid  it  upon  my  head,  and  burst  into  an  infan- 
tine flow  of  tears. 

From  that  moment  he  would  scarcely  spare  me 
bom  his  sight.  I  appeared  the  only  object  that  his 
heart  responded  to  in  the  worid;  all  e\ae  was  as  a 
blank  to  him.  He  had  almost  lost  the  powers  of 
speech,  and  the  reasoning  faculty  seemed  at  an  end. 
He  was  mute  and  passive,  excepting  that  fits  of  child- 
like weeping  would  sometimes  come  over  him  with- 
out any  immediate  cause.  If  I  left  the  room  at  any 
time,  his  eye  was  incessantly  fixed  on  the  door  till 
my  return,  and  on  my  entrance  there  was  another 
gush  of  tears. 

To  talk  with  him  of  my  concerns,  in  this  ruined 
state  of  mind,  would  liave  been  worse  than  useless; 
te  have  left  him  for  ever  so  short  a  lime,  would  have 
been  cruel,  onnatural.  Here  then  was  a  new  trial 
for  my  affections.  I  wrote  to  Bianca  an  account  of 
my  return,  and  of  my  actual  situation,  paintmg,  in 
colours  vivid,  for  ihey  were  true,  the  torments  I  suf- 
fered at  our  being  tlius  separated ;  for  to  the  youthful 
lover  every  day  of  absence  is  an  age  of  love  lost.  I 
endosed  the  letter  in  one  to  Filippo,  who  was  the 
channd  of  our  correspondence.  I  received  a  reply 
fix)m  him  full  of  friendship  and  sympathy;  from 
Bianca,  full  of  assurances  of  affection  and  constancy. 
Week  after  week,  month  after  month  elapsed,  with- 
out making  any  change  in  my  circumstances.  The 
vital  flame  which  had  seemed  neariy  extinct  when 
first  I  met  my  father,  kept  fluttering  on  without  any 


apparent  diminution.  I  watched  him  constantly, 
faithfully,  I  had  ahnost  said  patiently.  I  knew  that 
his  death  alone  would  set  me  free — yet  I  never  at  any 
moment  wished  it.  I  felt  too  glad  to  be  able  to  make 
any  atonement  for  past  disobedience ;  and,  denied  as  I 
had  been  all  endearments  of  relationship  in  my  early 
days,  my  heart  yearned  towards  a  fatlier,  who  in  his 
age  and  helplessness  had  thrown  himself  entirely  on 
me  for  comfort. 

My  passion  for  Bianca  gained  daily  more  force  from 
absence :  by  constant  meditation  it  wore  itsdf  a  deeper 
and  deeper  channel.  I  made  no  new  friends  nor  ac- 
quamtances ;  sought  none  of  the  pleasures  of  Naples, 
which  my  rank  and  fortune  threw  open  to  me.  Mine 
was  a  heart  that  confined  itself  to  few  objects,  but 
dwelt  upon  them  with  the  intenser  passion.  To  sit 
by  my  fktber,  administer  to  his  wants,  and  to  medi- 
tate on  Bianca  in  the  silence  of  his  chamber,  was  my 
constant  habit.  Sometimes  I  amused  myself  with  my 
pencil,  in  portraying  the  image  that  was  ever  present 
to  my  imagination.  I  transferred  to  canvass  every  look 
and  smile  of  hers  that  dwelt  in  my  heart.  I  showed 
them  to  my  father,  in  hopes  of  awakening  an  interest 
in  his  bosom  for  the  mere  shadow  of  my  love;  but  be 
was  too  far  sunk  in  intellect  to  take  any  more  than  a 
diild-like  notice  of  them.  When  I  received  a  letter 
from  Bianca,  it  was  a  new  source  of  solitary  luxury. 
Her  letters,  it  is  true,  were  less  and  less  frequent,  but 
they  were  always  full  of  assurances  of  unabated  affec- 
tion.  They  breathed  not  the  frank  and  innocent 
warmth  with  which  she  expressed  herself  in  conver- 
sation, but  I  accounted  for  it  from  the  embarrassment 
which  mexperienced  minds  have  often  to  express 
themselves  upon  paper.  Filippo  assured  me  of  her 
unaltered  constancy.  They  both  lamented,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  our  continued  separation,  though  they 
did  justice  to  the  filial  piety  that  kept  me  by  my  la- 
ther's side. 

Nearly  two  years  elapsed  in  this  protracted  exile. 
To  me  Uiey  were  so  many  ages.  Ardent  and  impe- 
tuous by  nature,  I  scarcely  know  how  I  should  have 
supported  so  long  an  absence,  had  I  not  felt  assured 
that  the  faith  of  Bianca  was  equal  to  my  own.  At 
length  my  father  died.  Life  went  from  him  almost 
imperceptibly.  I  hung  over  him  in  mute  affliction, 
and  watched  the  expiring  spasms  of  nature.  His  last 
{altering  accents  whispered  repeatedly  a  blessing  on 
me. — Alas  I  how  has  it  been  fulfilled! 

When  I  had  paid  due  honours  to  his  remains,  and 
laid  them  in  the  tomb  of  our  ancestors,  I  arranged 
briefly  my  affairs,  put  them  in  a  posture  to  be  easily 
at  my  command  from  a  distance,  and  embarked  ODoe 
more  with  a  bounding  heart  for  Genoa. 

Our  voyage  was  propitious,  and  oh !  what  was  my 
rapture,  when  first,  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  I  saw 
the  shadowy  summits  of  the  Apennines  rising  almost 
like  clouds  above  the  horizon !  The  sweet  Imalh  of 
summer  just  moved  us  over  the  long  wavering  billovrs 
that  were  rolling  us  on  towards  Genoa.  By  degrees 
the  coast  of  Sestri  rose  like  a  creation  of  endiantmeitt 
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fnnn  the  silver  bosom  of  the  deep.  I  beheld  (he  Ime 
of  villages  and  palaces  studding  its  borders.  My  eye 
reverted  to  a  well-known  point,  and  at  length,  from 
the  confusion  of  distant  objects,  it  singled  out  the 
villa  which  contained  Bianca.  It  was  a  mere  speck 
in  the  landscape,  but  glimmering  from  afor,  the  polar 
star  of  my  heart. 

Again  I  gazed  at  it  for  a  livelong  summer's  day,  but 
oh !  bow  different  the  emotions  between  departure  and 
return !  It  now  kept  growing  and  growing,  instead  of 
iesseningand  lessening  on  my  sight.  My  heart  seemed 
to  dilate  with  it.  I  looked  at  it  through  a  telescope. 
I  gradually  defined  one  feature  after  another.  The 
balconies  of  the  central  saloon  where  Grstlmel  Bianca 
beneath  its  roof;  the  terrace  where  we  so  often  had 
passed  the  delightful  summer  evenings;  the  awning 
that  shaded  her  chamber  window;  I  almost  fancied  I 
saw  her  form  beneath  it.  Could  she  but  know  her 
lover  was  in  the  bark  whose  white  sail  now  gleamed 
on  the  sunny  bosom  of  the  sea !  My  fond  impatience 
increased  as  we  neared  the  coast;  the  ship  seemed  to 
lag  lazily  over  the  billows;  I  could  almost  have  sprung 
into  the  sea,  and  swum  to  the  desired  shore. 

The  shadows  of  evening  gradually  shrouded  the 
scene;  but  the  moon  arose  in  all  her  fulness  and 
beauty,  and  shed  the  tender  light,  so  dear  to  lovers, 
over  the  romantic  coast  of  Sestri.  My  soul  was 
bathed  in  unutterable  tenderness.  I  anticipated  the 
heavenly  evenings  I  should  pass  in  once  more  wan- 
dering with  Bianca  by  the  light  of  that  blessed  moon. 

It  was  late  at  night  before  we  entered  the  harbour. 
As  eaiiy  next  morning  as  I  could  get  released  from 
(he  formalities  of  landing,  I  threw  myself  on  horse- 
back, and  hastened  to  the  villa.  As  I  galloped  round 
the  rocky  promontory  on  which  stands  the  Faro,  and 
saw  the  coast  of  Sestri  opening  upon  me,  a  thousand 
anxieties  and  doubts  suddenly  sprang  up  in  my  bo- 
som. There  is  something  fearful  in  returning  to 
those  we  love,  while  yet  uncertain  what  ills  or  chan- 
ges absence  may  have  effected.  The  turbulence  of 
my  agitation  shook  my  very  frame.  I  spurred  my 
borse  to  redoubled  speed;  he  was  covered  with  foam 
when  we  both  arrived  panting  at  the  gateway  that 
opened  to  the  grounds  around  the  villa.  I  left  my 
borse  at  a  cottage,  and  walked  through  the  grounds, 
that  I  might  regain  tranquillity  for  the  approaching 
interview.  I  chid  myself  for  having  suffered  mere 
doubts  and  surmises  thus  suddenly  to  overcome  me; 
tnt  I  was  always  prone  to  be  carried  away  by  gosts 
of  the  feelings. 

On  entering  the  garden,  every  thing  bore  the  same 
look  as  when  I  had  left  it;  and  this  unchanged  aspect 
of  things  reassured  me.  There  were  the  alleys  in 
which  I  had  so  often  walked  with  Bianca,  as  we 
listened  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale;  the  same 
shades  under  which  we  had  so  often  sat  during  the 
noontide  heat.  There  were  the  same  flowers  of  which 
she  was  fond,-  and  which  appeared  still  to  be  under 
the  ministry  of  her  hand.  Every  thing  looked  and 
breathed  of  Bianca;  hope  and  joy  flushed  in  my  bo- 


som at  every  step.  Ipassedalittlearbonr,  in  which 
we  liad  often  sat  and  read  together — a  book  and  a 
glove  lay  on  the  bench— It  was  Bianca's  glove;  it 
was  a  voltuue  of  the  Metastasio  I  had  given  her. 
The  glove  lay  in  ray  favourite  passage.  I  clasped 
them  to  my  heart  with  rapture.  "  All  is  safe ! "  ex- 
claimed I;  "she  loves  me,  she  is  still  my  own ! " 

I  bounded  lightly  along  the  avenue,  down  which  I 
had  feltered  so  slowly  at  my  departure.  I  beheld  her 
favourite  pavilion,  which  had  witnessed  our  parting 
scene.  The  window  was  open,  with  the  same  vine 
clambering  about  it,  precisely  as  when  she  waved  and 
wept  me  an  adieu.  O  how  transportmg  was  the  con- 
trast in  my  situation !  As  I  passed  near  the  pavilion, 
I  heard  the  tones  of  a  female  voice :  they  tlirilled 
through  me  with  an  appeal  to  my  heart  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Before  I  could  think,  I  felt  they  were  Bianca's. 
For  an  instant  I  paused,  overpowered  with  agitation. 
I  feared  to  break  so  suddenly  upon  her.  I  softly  as- 
cended tlie  steps  of  the  pavilion.  The  door  was  open. 
I  saw  Bianca  seated  at  a  table ;  her  back  was  towards 
me ;  she  was  warbling  a  soft  melancholy  air,  and  was 
occupied  in  drawing.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show  me 
tliat  she  was  copying  one  of  my  own  paintings.  I 
gazed  on  her  for  a  moment  in  a  delicious  tumult  of 
emotions.  She  paused  in  her  singing :  a  heavy  sigh, 
almost  a  sob  followed.  I  coald  no  longer  contain 
myself.  "  Bianca  I "  exclaimed  I,  in  a  half-smothered 
voice.  She  started  at  the  sound,  brushed  back  the 
ringlets  that  hung  clustering  about  her  face,  darted  a 
glance  at  me,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  woald 
have  fallen  to  the  earth,  had  I  not  caught  her  in  my 
arms. 

"  Bianca !  my  own  Bianca ! "  exclaimed  I,  folding 
her  to  my  bosom ;  my  voice  stifled  in  sobs  of  convul- 
sive joy.  She  lay  in  my  arms  without  sense  or  mo- 
tion. Alarmed  at  the  effects  of  my  precipitation,  I 
scarce  knew  what  to  do.  I  tried  by  a  thousand 
endearing  words  to  call  her  back  to  consdousness. 
She  slowly  recovered,  and  half-opening  her  eyes, 
"  Where  am  I  ? "  murmured  she,  feintly.  "  Here ! " 
exclaimed  I,  pressing  her  to  my  bosom, "  Here— close 
to  the  heart  that  adores  you — in  the  arms  of  your 
faithful  Ottavio ! "  "  Oh  no !  no !  no ! "  shrieked  she, 
starting  into  sudden  life  and  terror — "away!  away! 
leave  me !  leave  me ! " 

She  tore  herself  from  my  arms;  rushed  to  a  corner 
of  the  saloon,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
as  if  the  very  sight  of  me  were  baleful.  I  was  thunder- 
struck. I  could  not  believe  my  senses.  I  followed 
her,  trembling,  confounded.  I  endeavoured  to  take 
her  hand;  but  she  shrunk  from  my  very  touch  with 
horror. 

"Good  heavens,  Bianca!"  exclaimed  I,  "what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  this  my  reception  after  so  long 
an  absence?  Is  this  the  love  you  professed  for  me?" 
At  the  mention  of  love,  a  shuddering  ran  through 
her.  She  turned  to  me  a  (ace  wild  with  anguish  : 
"  No  more  of  that— no  more  of  that ! "  gasped  she  : 
"  talk  not  to  me"  of  love— I— I— am  married ! " 
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I  reeled  as  if  I  had  received  a  mortal  blow—  a  sick- 
ness stmck  to  my  very  heart.  I  caught  at  a  window- 
frame  for  support.  For  a  moment  or  two  every  thing 
was  chaos  around  me.  When  I  recovered,  I  beheld 
Bianca  lying  on  a  sofa,  her  face  buried  in  tlie  pillow, 
and  sobbing  convulsively.  Indignation  for  her  fickle- 
ness for  a  moment  overpowered  every  other  feeling. 

"  Faithless — perjured ! "  cried  I,  striding  across  the 
room.  But  another  glance  at  that  beautiful  being  in 
distress  checked  all  my  wrath.  Anger  could  not 
dwell  together  with  her  idea  in  my  soul. 

"  Oh !  Bianca,"  exclaimed  I,  in  anguish,  "could  I 
have  dreamt  of  this?  Could  I  have  suspected  yoo 
would  have  been  false  to  me  ?" 

She  raised  her  face  all  streaming  with  tears,  all 
disordered  with  emotion,  and  gave  me  one  appealing 
look.  "False  to  yon ! — They  told  me  you  weredead  !  " 

"  What, "  said  I,  "  in  spite  of  our  c(Histant  corres- 
pondence 7" 

She  gazed  wildly  at  me :  "  Correspondence !  what 
correspondence?" 

"  Have  you  not  repeatedly  received  and  replied  to 
my  letters?" 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  solemnity  and  fervour. 
"  As  I  hope  for  mercy — never ! " 

A  horriUe  surmise  shot  through  my  brain.  "  Who 
told  you  I  was  dead?" 

"  It  was  reported  that  the  ship  in  which  yon  em- 
barked for  Naples  perished  at  sea. " 

"But  who  told  you  the  report? " 

She  paused  for  an  instant,  and  trembled : — "Fi- 
lippo." 

"  May  the  God  of  heaven  curse  him !"  cried  I, 
extending  my  clenched  fists  aloft. 

"  O  do  not  curse  him,  do  not  curse  him ! "  exclaim- 
ed she;  "lie  is— he  is — my  husband !" 

This  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  unfold  the  perfidy 
that  had  been  practised  upon  me.  My  blood  boiled 
like  liqnid  fire  in  my  veins.  I  gasped  with  rage  too 
great  for  utterance — I  remained  for  a  time  bewildered 
by  the  whirl  of  horrible  thoughts  that  rushed  through 
my  mind.  The  poor  victim  of  deception  before  me 
thouglit  it  was  with  her  I  was  incensed.  She  faintly 
murmured  forth  her  exculpation.  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  it.  I  saw  in  it  more  than  she  meant  to  reveal. 
I  saw  with  a  glance  how  both  of  us  had  been  betrayed. 

"'Tis  well,"  muttered  I  to  myself  in  smothered 
accents  of  concentrated  fury.  "  He  shall  render  an 
account  of  all  this." 

Bianca  overheard  me.  New  terror  flashed  in  her 
countenance.  "  For  mercy's  sake,  do  not  meet  him ! 
— Say  nothing  of  what  has  passed — for  my  sake  say 
nothing  to  him — ^I  only  shall  be  the  sufferer ! " 

A  new  suspicion  darted  across  my  mind — "  What ! " 
exclaimed  I,  "  do  you  then  fear  him?  is  he  unkind  to 
you?  Tell  me,"  reiterated  I,  graspmg  her  hand, 
and  looking  her  eageriy  in  the  face,  "  tell  me— dares 
he  to  use  you  harshly  ?" 

"No!  no!  no!"  cried  site  faltering  and  embarrassed 
—but  the  glance  at  her  face  had  told  me  volumes.    I 


saw  in  her  pallid  and  wasted  features,  in  the  prompt 
terror  and  subdued  agony  of  her  eye,  a  whole  history 
of  a  mind  broken  down  by  tyranny.  Great  God ! 
and  was  this  beauteous  flower  snatched  from  me  to 
be  thus  trampled  upon?  The  idea  roused  me  to  mad- 
ness. I  clenched  my  teeth  and  my  hands;  I  foamed 
at  the  mouth;  every  passion  seemed  to  have  resolved 
itself  into  the  fury  that  like  a  lava  boiled  within  my 
heart.  Bianca  shrunk  from  me  m  speechless  affright. 
As  I  strode  by  the  window,  my  eye  darted  down  the 
alley.  Fatal  moment!  I  beheld  Filippo  at  a  distance ! 
my  brain  was  in  delirium — I  sprang  f^m  the  pavilion, 
and  was  before  him  with  the  quickness  of  lightning. 
He  saw  me  as  I  came  rushing  upon  him — he  turned 
pale,  looked  wildly  to  right  and  left,  as  if  he  would 
have  fled,  and  trernbling  drew  his  sword. 

"  Wretch ! "  cried  I, "  well  may  you  draw  your 
weapon ! " 

I  spake  not  another  word— I  snatched  forth  a  stiletto, 
put  by  the  sword  which  trembled  in  his  hand,  and 
buried  my  poniard  in  his  bosom.  He  fell  with  the 
blow,  but  my  rage  was  unsated.  I  sprung  upon  him 
with  the  blood-thirsty  feeling  of  a  tiger ;  redoubled 
my  blows ;  mangled  him  in  my  frenzy,  grasped  him 
by  the  throat,  until,  with  reiterated  wounds  and 
strangling  convulsions,  he  expired  in  my  grasp.  I 
remained  glaring  on  the  countenance,  horrible  in 
death,  that  seemed  to  stare  back  with  its  protruded 
eyes  upon  me.  Piercing  shrieks  roused  me  from  my 
delirium.  I  looked  round,  and  beheld  Bianca  flying 
distractedly  towards  us.  My  brain  whirled — I  wait- 
ed not  to  meet  her ;  but  fled  from  the  scene  of  horror. 
I  fled  forth  from  the  garden  like  another  Cain,—  a 
hell  within  my  bosom,  and  a  curse  upon  my  bend.  I 
fled  without  knowing  whither,  almost  without  know- 
ing why.  My  only  idea  was  to  get  farther  and  far- 
ther from  the  horrors  I  had  left  behind ;  as  if  I  could 
throw  space  between  myself  and  my  conscience.  I 
fled  to  the  Apennines,  and  wandered  for  days  and 
days  among  their  savage  heights.  How  I  existed,  I 
cannot  tell— what  rocks  and  precipices  I  braved,  and 
how  I  braved  them,  I  know  not.  I  kept  on  and  on, 
trying  to  out-travel  the  curse  that  clung  to  me.  A  las ! 
the  shrieks  of  Bianca  rung  for  ever  in  my  ears.  The 
horriWecountenanceof  my  victim  was  for  ever  be- 
fore my  eyes.  The  Wood  of  Filippo  cried  to  me 
from  the  ground.  Rocks,  trees,  and  toiTcnts,  all  re- 
sounded with  my  crime.  Then  it  was  I  felt  how 
much  more  insupportable  is  the  anguish  of  remorse 
than  every  other  mental  pang.  Oh !  could  I  bat 
have  cast  off  this  crime  that  festered  in  my  heart 
—could  I  but  have  regained  Uie  innocence  that  reign- 
ed in  my  breast  as  I  entered  the  garden  at  Sestri — 
could  I  but  have  restored  my  victim  to  life,  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  look  on  with  transport,  even  though  Bianca 
were  in  his  arms. 

By  degrees  this  frenzied  fever  of  remorse  settled 
Into  a  permanent  malady  of  the  mind — into  one  of 
the  most  horrible  that  ever  poor  wretch  was  cursed 
with.    Wherever  I  went,  the  countenance  of  bim  1 
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had  slain  appeared  to  follow  me.  Whenever  I  turn- 
ed my  bead,  I  beheld  it  behind  me,  hideous  with  the 
contortions  of  the  dying  moment.  I  have  tried  in 
every  way  to  escape  front  this  horrible  phantom,  hut 
in  vain.  I  know  not  whettier  it  be  an  illusion  of  the 
mind,  the  consequence  of  my  dismal  education  at  the 
convent,  or  whether  a  phantom  really  sent  by  Heaven 
to  punish  me,  bat  there  it  ever  is — at  all  times — in 
all  places.  Nor  has  time  nor  habit  had  any  eH'ect  in 
£uniliarizing  me  with  its  terrors.  I  have  travelled  from 
place  to  place— plunged  into  amusements — tried  dis- 
apation  and  distraction  of  every  kind — all — all  in  vain. 
I  once  bad  recourse  to  my  pencil,  as  a  desperate  ex- 
periment. I  pamted  an  exact  resemblance  of  this 
phantom  £ace.  I  placed  it  before  me,  in  hopes  that 
by  constantly  contemplating  the  copy,  I  might  di- 
minish the  effect  of  the  original.  But  I  only  doubled 
instead  of  diminishing  the  misery.  Such  is  the  curse 
that  has  clung  to  my  footsteps — that  has  made  my  life 
a  burthen,  but  the  thought  of  death  terrible.  God 
knows  what  I  have  suffered— what  days  and  days, 
and  nights  and  nights  of  sleepless  torment — what  a 
never-dying  worm  has  preyed  upon  my  heart— what 
an  unquenchable  fire  has  burned  within  my  brain ! 
He  knows  the  wrongs  that  wrought  upon  my  poor 
weak  nature ;  that  converted  the  tenderest  of  af- 
fections into  the  deadliest  of  fury.  He  knows  best 
whether  a  frail  erring  creature  has  expiated  by  long- 
enduring  torture  and  measureless  remorse  the  crime 
of  a  moment  of  madness.  Often,  often  have  I  pros- 
trated myself  in  the  dust,  and  implored  that  he  would 
give  me  a  sign  of  his  forgivenras,  and  let  me  die  ■  ■■ 

Thus  far  had- 1  written  some  time  since.  I  had 
meant  to  leave  this  record  of  misery  and  crime  with 
you,  to  be  read  when  I  should  be  no  more. 

Hy  prayer  to  Heaven  has  at  length  been  heard. 
Ton  were  witness  to  my  emotions  last  evening  at  the 
churdi,  when  the  vaulted  temple  resounded  with  the 
words  of  atonement  and  redemption.  I  heard  a  voice 
speaking  to  me  from  the  midst  of  the  music ;  I  heard 
it  rising  above  the  pealing  of  the  organ  and  the  voices 
of  the  cboir — it  spoke  to  me  in  tones  of  celestial  me- 
k)dy — it  promised  mercy  and  forgiveness,  but  de- 
manded from  me  full  expiation.  I  go  to  make  it.  To- 
morrow I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Genoa,  to  surrender 
myself  to  justice.  You  who  have  pitied  my  sufferings, 
who  have  poured  the  balm  of  sympatl^y  into  my 
wounds,  do  not  shrink  from  my  memory  with  ab- 
horrence now  that  you  know  my  story.  Recollect, 
that  when  you  read  of  my  crime  I  shall  have  atoned 
for  it  with  my  blood ! 

When  the  Baronet  had  fitushed,  there  was  a  nni- 
nml  desire  expressed  to  see  the  painting  of  this 
fr%fatfal  visage.  After  much  entreaty  the  Baronet 
egnsented,  on  condition  that  they  should  only  visit  it 
one  by  one.  He  called  his  housekeeper,  and  gave  her 
diarge  to  conduct  the  gentlemen,  singly,  to  the  cham- 
ber.    They  ail  relamed  varying  in  their  stories. 


Some  affected  in  one  way,  some  in  another ;  some 
more,  some  less ;  but  all  agreeing  that  there  was  a 
certain  somettiing  about  the  painting  that  had  a  very 
odd  effect  upon  the  feelings. 

I  stood  in  a  deep  bow-window  with  the  Baronet, 
and  could  not  help  expressing  my  wonder.  "  Af- 
ter all, "  said  I,  "  there  are  certain  mysteries  in  our 
nature,  certain  inscrutable  impulses  and  influence, 
which  warrant  one  in  being  superstitious.  Who  can 
account  for  so  many  persons  of  different  characters 
being  thus  strangely  affected  by  a  mere  painting  ?  " 

"  And  especially  when  not  one  of  them  has  seen 
it ! "  said  the  Baronet,  with  a  smile. 

"  How ! "  exclaimed  I, "  not  seen  it?" 

"  Not  one  of  them ! "  replied  he,  laying  his  fii^r 
on  his  lips,  in  sign  of  secrecy.  "  I  saw  that  some  of 
tliem  were  in  a  bantering  vein,  and  I  did  not  chuse 
that  tlie  memento  of  the  poor  Italian  should  be  made 
a  jest  of.  So  I  gave  the  housekeeper  a  hint  to  show 
them  all  to  a  different  chamber ! " 

Tlius  end  the  stories  of  the  Nervous  Gentleman. 


PART  n. 


BUCKTHORNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Thte  world  i*  the  bot  tlut  we  live  In, 

To  lend,  or  to  apend,  or  to  give  in ; 

But  to  beg,  or  to  Imrrow,  or  get  a  man's  own, 

'Tia  the  verj-  worst  world,  sir,  Oiat  ever  wag  luown. 

>  Xjno  from  an  Jim  fVindaw. 


LITERARY  LIFE. 

AicoNG  Other  subjects  of  a  traveller's  curiosity,  I 
had  at  one  time  a  great  craving  after  anecdotes  of  li- 
terary life ;  and  being  at  London,  one  of  the  most 
noted  places  for  the  production  of  books,  I  was  ex- 
cessively anxious  to  know  something  of  the  animals 
which  produced  them.  Chance  fortunately  threw 
me  in  the  way  of  a  literary  man  by  the  name  of  Buck- 
thome,  an  eccentric  personage,  who  had  lived  much 
in  the  metropolis,  and  could  give  me  the  natural  his- 
tory of  every  odd  animal  to  be  met  with  in  that  wU- 
demess  of  men.  He  readily  imparted  to  me  some 
useful  hints  upon  the  subject  of  my  inquiry. 

"  The  literary  world,"  said  he,  "  is  made  up  of 
little  confederacies,  each  looking  upon  its  own  mem- 
bers as  the  lights  of  the  universe;  and  considering  all 
others  as  mere  transient  meteors,  doomed  soon  to  fall 
and  be  forgotten,  while  its  own  luminaries  are  to  sliine 
steadily  on  to  immortality." 

"  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  how  is  a  man  to  get  a  peep 
into  those  confederacies  you  speak  of?  I  presume  an 
intercourse  with  authors  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  ex- 
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change,  Avhere  one  must  bring  his  commodities  to 
barter,  and  always  give  a  quid  pro  quo." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  how  you  mistake,"  said  Buckthorne, 
smiling;  "  you  must  never  think  to  become  popular 
among  wits  by  shining.  They  go  into  society  to 
shine  themselves,  not  to  admire  the  brilliancy  of 
others.  I  once  thoaght  as  you  do,  and  never  went 
into  literary  society  without  studying  my  part  before- 
hand ;  the  consequence  was,  that  I  soon  got  the  name 
of  an  intolerable  proser,  and  should,  in  a  little  while, 
have  been  completely  excommunicated,  had  I  not 
changed  my  plan  of  operations.  No,  sir,  there  is  no 
character  that  succeeds  so  well  among  wits  as  that  of 
a  good  listener;  or  if  ever  you  are  eloquent,  let  it  be 
when  t6te-i-t6le  with  an  author,  and  then  in  praise 
of  bu  own  works,  or,  what  is  nearly  as  acceptable, 
in  disparagement  of  tJie  works  of  his  contemporaries. 
If  ever  he  speaks  favourably  of  the  productions  of  a 
particular  friend,  dissent  boldly  from  him ;  pronounce 
his  friend  to  be  a  blockhead;  never  fear  his  being 
vexed ;  much  as  people  speak  of  the  irritability  of  au- 
thors, I  never  found  one  to  take  offence  at  such  con- 
tradictions. No,  no,  sir,  authors  are  particularly 
candid  in  admitting  the  bulls  of  their  friends. 

"  Indeed,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  extremely  spar- 
ing of  remarks  on  all  modern  works,  except  to  make 
sarcastic  observations  on  theraostdistinguished  writers 
of  the  day." 

"  Faith,"  said  I,  "  Til  praise  none  that  have  not 
been  dead  for  at  least  half  a  century." 

"  Even  then,"  observed  Mr  Buckthorne,  "  I  would 
advise  you  to  be  rather  cautious;  for  you  must  know 
that  many  old  writers  have  been  enlisted  under  the 
banners  of  different  sects,  and  their  merits  have  be- 
come as  completely  topics  of  party  discussion  as  the 
merits  of  living  statesmen  and  politicians.  Nay,  there 
have  been  whole  periods  of  literature  absolutely  ta- 
Jxw'd,  to  use  a  South  Sea  phrase.  It  is,  for  example, 
as  mncl)  as  a  man's  critical  reputation  is  worth  in 
some  circles,  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  any  of  the 
writers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  even 
of  Queen  Anne,  tliey  being  all  declared  Frenchmen 
in  disguise." 

"And  pray,"  said  I,  "when  am  I  then  to  know 
that  I  am  on  safe  grounds,  being  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  literary  landmarks,  and  the  boundary-line 
of  fashionable  taste  ? " 

"  Oh ! "  replied  he,  "  there  is  fortunately  one  tract 
of  literature  which  forms  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
on  which  all  the  literary  meet  amicably,  and  run  riot 
in  the  excess  of  their  good  humour;  and  this  is  in  the 
reigns  of  Ellizabeth  and  James.  Here  you  may  praise 
away  at  random.  Here  it  is  '  cut  and  come  again ; ' 
and  the  more  obscure  the  author,  and  the  more  quaint 
and  crabbed  his  style,  the  more  your  admiration  will 
smack  of  the  real  relish  of  the  connoisseur;  whose 
taste,  like  that  of  an  epicure,  is  always  for  game  that 
has  an  antiquated  flavour. 

"  But,  continued  he,  "  as  yon  seem  anxious  to 
know  something  of  literary  society,- 1  will  take  an 


opportunity  to  introduce  yon  to  some  coterie,  wher« 
the  talents  of  the  day  are  assembled.  I  cannot  pro- 
mise you,  however,  that  they  will  all  be  of  the  first 
order.  Somehow  or  other,  our  great  geniuses  are 
not  gregarious ;  they  do  not  go  in  flocks,  but  fly  sing- 
ly in  general  society.  They  prefer  mingling,  like 
common  men,  with  the  multitude,  and  are  apt  to 
carry  nothing  of  the  author  about  them  but  the  re- 
putation. It  is  only  tlie  inferior  orders  that  herd  to- 
gether, acquire  strength  and  importance  by  their 
confederacies,  and  bear  all  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  their  species." 


A  LITERARY  DINNER. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  conversation  with  Mr  Boek- 
thome,  he  called  upon  me,  and  took  me  with  him  to 
a  regular  literary  duiner.  It  was  given  by  a  great 
bookseller,  or  rather  a  company  of  booksellers,  whose 
firm  surpassed  in  length  that  of  Shadracb,  Meshedk 
and  Abednego. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  between  twenty  and  thirty 
guests  assembled,  most  of  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before.  Mr  Buckthorne  explained  this  to  me,  by  in- 
forming me  that  this  was  a  busitaess  dinner,  or  kind 
of  field-day,  which  the  house  gave  about  twice  a- 
year  to  its  authors.  It  is  true  they  did  occasionally 
give  snug  dinners  to  three  or  four  literary  men  at  a 
time;  but  then  these  were  generally  select  authors, 
favourites  of  the  public,  such  as  had  arrived  at  their 
sixth  or  seventh  editions.  "  There  are,"  said  he, 
"certain  geographical  boundaries  in  the  land  of  lite- 
rature, and  yon  may  judge  tolerably  well  of  an  au- 
thor's popularity  by  the  wine  his  bookseller  gives 
him.  An  author  crosses  the  port  line  about  the  third 
edition,  and  gets  into  claret;  and  when  he  has  reached 
the  six  or  seventh,  he  may  revel  in  champagne  and 
burgundy." 

"  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  how  far  may  these  gen- 
tlemen have  reached  that  I  see  around  me;  are  any 
of  these  claret  drinkers  ? " 

"  Not  exactly,  not  exactly.  You  find  at  these  great 
dinners  the  common  steady  run  of  authors,  one  or 
two  edition  men ;  or  if  any  ottiers  are  invited,  they 
are  aware  that  it  is  a  kind  of  republican  meeting. — 
Yon  understand  me — ^a  meeting  of  the  republic  of 
letters;  and  that  they  must  expect  nothing  but  plain 
substantial  fare." 

These  hints  enabled  me  to  comprehend  more  fully 
the  arrangement  of  the  table.  The  two  ends  were 
occupied  by  two  partners  of  the  house;  and  the  host 
seemed  to  have  adopted  Addison's  idea  as  to  the  lite- 
rary precedence  of  his  guests.  A  popular  poet  had 
the  post  of  honour ;  opposite  to  whom  was  a  hot-preas- 
ed  traveller  in  quarto  with  plates.  A  grave-looking 
antiquarian,  who  had  produced  several  solid  works, 
that  were  much  quoted  and  little  read,  was  treated 
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with  great  respect,  and  seated  next  to  a  neat  dressy 
gentleman  in  black,  who  had  written  a  thin,  genteel, 
hot-pressed  oclavo  on  political  economy,  that  was 
getting  into  fashion.  Several  three  volame  duodecimo 
men,  of  fair  currency,  were  placed  about  the  centre 
of  the  table;  while  the  lower  end  was  taken  up  with 
small  poets,  translators,  and  authors  who  had  not  as 
yet  risen  into  much  notoriety. 

The  conversation  during  dinner  was  by  fits  and 
starts;  breaking  out  here  and  there  in  various  parts  of 
the  table  in  small  Hashes,  and  ending  in  smoke.  The 
poet,  who  had  the  confidence  of  a  man  on  good  terms 
with  the  world,  and  independent  of  his  bookseller, 
was  very  gay  and  brilliant,  and  said  many  clever 
things  which  set  the  partner  next  him  in  a  roar,  and 
delighted  all  the  company.  The  other  partner,  how- 
ever, maintained  his  sedateness,  and  kept  carving  on, 
with  the  air  of  a  thorough  man  of  business,  intent 
npon  the  occupation  of  the  moment.  His  gravity 
was  explained  to  me  by  my  friend  Buckthorne.  He 
informed  me  that  the  concerns  of  the  hoose  were  ad- 
mirably distributed  among  the  partners.  "Thus, 
for  instance,"  said  he,  "  the  grave  gentleman  is  the 
carving  partner,  who  attends  to  the  joints;  and  the 
other  is  the  laughing  partner,  who  attends  to  the 
jokes." 

The  general  conversation  was  chiefly  carried  on  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  as  the  authors  there  seem- 
ed to  possess  the  greatest  courage  of  the  tongue.  As 
to  the  crew  at  the  lower  end,  if  they  did  not  make 
much  Tigore  in  talking,  they  did  in  eating.  Never 
was  tliere  a  more  determined,  inveterate,  thoroughly- 
sustained  attack  on  the  trencher  than  by  this  plialanx 
of  masticators.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and 
the  wine  began  to  circulate,  they  grew  very  merry 
and  jocose  among  themselves.  Their  jokes,  how- 
ever, if  by  chance  any  of  them  reached  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  seldom  produced  much  effect.  Even  the 
laughing  partner  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
to  honour  them  with  a  smile;  which  my  neighbour' 
Buckthorne  accounted  for,  by  informing  me  that  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  to  be  obtained  be- 
fore a  bookseller  could  afford  to  laugh  at  an  author's 
jokes. 

Aniong  this  crew  of  questionable  gentlemen  thus 
seated  below  the  salt,  my  eye  singled  out  one  in  par- 
Ikolar.  He  was  rather  shabbily  dressed;  though  he 
had  evidently  made  the  most  of  a  rusty  black  coat, 
and  wore  his  shirt-frill  plaited  and  puffed  out  volu- 
minoosly  at  the  bosom.  His  face  was  dusky,  but 
florid,  perhaps  a  little  too  florid,  particularly  about 
the  nose;  though  the  rosy  hue  gave  the  greater  lustre 
to  a  twinkling  black  eye.  He  had  a  little  the  look  of 
a  boon  companion,  with  that  dash  of  the  poor  devil 
in  it  which  gives  an  inexpressibly  mellow  tone  to  a 
man's  humour.  I  had  seldom  seen  a  face  of  richer 
promise;  bat  never  was  promise  so  ill  kept.  He  said 
nothing,  ate  and  drank  with  the  keen  appetite  of  a 
garreteer,  and  scarcely  stopped  to  laugh,  even  at  the 
good  j(Aes  from  Uie  upper  end  of  the  table.    I  in- 


qnired  who  be  was.  Buckthorne  looked  at  him  at- 
tentively :  "  Gad,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  that  face 
before,  but  where  I  cannot  recollect.  He  cannot  be 
an  author  of  any  note.  I  suppose  some  writer  of  ser- 
mons, or  grinder  of  foreign  travels. " 

After  dinner  we  retired  to  another  room  to  take 
tea  and  coffee,  where  we  were  reinforced  by  a  cloud 
of  inferior  guests, — authors  of  small  volumes  in  boards, 
and  pamphlets  stitched  in  blue  paper.  These  had  not 
as  yet  arrived  to  the  importance  of  a  dinner  invitation, 
but  were  invited  occasionally  to  pass  tlie  evening  "  in 
a  friendly  way."  They  were  very  respectful  to  the 
partners,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  stand  a  liiUe  in  awe 
of  them ;  but  they  paid  devoted  court  to  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  were  extravagantly  fond  of  the  chil- 
dren. Some  few,  who  did  not  feel  confidence  enough 
to  make  such  advances,  stood  shyly  off  in  comers, 
talking  to  one  another;  or  turned  over  the  portfolios 
of  prints  which  they  had  not  seen  above  five  thousand 
times,  or  moused  over  the  music  on  the  forte-piano. 

The  poet  and  the  thin  octavo  gentleman  were  the 
persons  most  current  and  at  their  ease  in  the  draw- 
ing-room; being  men  evidently  of  circulation  in  the 
west  end.  They  got  on  each  side  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  paid  her  a  thousand  compliments  and  ci- 
vilities, at  some  of  which  I  thought  she  would  have 
expired  with  delight.  Every  thing  they  said  and  did 
had  the  odour  of  fashionable  life.  I  looked  round  in 
vain  for  the  poor-devil  author  in  the  rusty  black  coat; 
he  had  disappeared  immediately  after  leaving  the 
table,  having  a  dread,  no  doubt,  of  the  glaring  light 
of  a  drawing-room.  Finduig  nothing  further  to  inte- 
rest my  attention,  I  took  my  departure  soon  after 
coffee  had  been  served,  leaving  the  poet,  and  the  tliin, 
genteel,  hot-pressed,  octavo  gentleman,  masters  of 
the  field. 


THE  CLUB  OF  QUEER  FELLOWS. 

I  THINK  it  was  the  very  next  evening  that,  in  com- 
ing out  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  with  my  eccentric 
friend  Buckthorne,  he  proposed  to  give  me  another 
peep  at  life  and  character.  Finding  me  willing  for 
any  research  of  the  kind,  he  took  me  tlirough  a  va- 
riety of  the  narrow  courts  and  lanes  about  Covent 
Garden,  until  we  stopped  before  a  tavern  from  which 
we  heard  the  bursts  of  merriment  of  a  jovial  party. 
There  would  be  a  loud  peal  of  laughter,  then  an  in- 
terval, then  another  peal,  as  if  a  prime  wag  were  tell- 
ing a  story.  After  a  little  while  there  was  a  song, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  stania  a  hearty  roar,  and  a 
vehement  thumping  on  the  table. 

"This  is  the  place,"  whispered  Buckthorne;  "it 
is  the  club  of  queer  fellows,  a  great  resort  of  the 
small  wits,  third-rate  actors,  and  newspaper  critics 
of  the  theatres.  Any  one  can  go  in  on  paying  a  six- 
pence at  the  bar  for  the  use  of  the  club." 
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We  entered,  therefore,  withoat  ceremony,  and  took 
our  seats  at  alone  table  inadosky  comerof  the  room. 
The  club  was  assembled  round  a  table,  on  which  stood 
beverages  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  tastes  of 
the  individuals.  The  members  were  a  set  of  queer  fel- 
lows indeed;  but  what  was  my  surprise  on  recogniz- 
ing in  the  prime  wit  of  the  meeting  the  poor-devil  au- 
thor whom  I  had  remarked  at  the  booksellers'  dinner 
fbr  his  promising  face  and  his  complete  taciturnity ! 
Matters,  however,  were  entirely  clianged  with  him. 
There  he  was  a  mere  cipher;  here  he  was  lord  of  the 
ascendant,  the  choice  spirit,  the  dominant  genius. 
He  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  his  hat  on,  and  an 
eye  beaming  even  more  luminously  than  hb  nose. 
He  had  a  quip  and  a  fillip  for  every  one,  and  a  good 
thing  on  every  occasfon.  Nothing  could  be  said  or 
done  without  eliciting  a  spark  from  him;  and  I  so- 
lemny  declare  I  have  heard  much  worse  wit  even 
from  noblemen.  His  jokes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  rather  wet,  but  they  suited  the  circle  over  which 
he  presided.  The  company  were  in  that  maudlin 
mood,  when  a  little  wit  goes  a  great  way.  Every 
time  he  opened  his  lips  there  was  sure  to  be  a  roar ; 
and  even  sometimes  before  he  had  time  to  speak. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  enter  in  time  for  a 
glee  composed  by  him  expressly  for  the  club,  and 
which  he  sang  with  two  boon  companions,  who  would 
have  been  worthy  subjects  for  Hogarth's  pencil.  As 
they  were  each  provided  with  a  written  o^y,  I  was 
enabled  to  procure  the  reading  of  it : 

Uerrily,  merrily  pnsh  round  the  glan. 

And  merrily  troll  the  glee ; 
For  he  Who  won't  drink  till  he  wink  is  an  an  : 

So,  netghboor,  I  drink  to  tliee. 

Merrily,  merrily  fuddle  thy  nose. 

Until  it  right  rosy  aliaU  be; 
For  a  jolly  red  nose,  I  speak  under  the  rose. 

Is  a  sign  of  good  company. 

We  waited  until  the  party  broke  up,  and  no  one 
but  the  wit  remained.  He  sat  at  the  table  with  his 
legs  stretched  under  it,  and  wide  apart;  his  hands  in 
his  breeches  pockets;  his  head  drooped  upon  his 
breast ;  and  gazing  with  lack-lustre  countenance  on 
an  empty  tankard.  His  gaiety  was  gone,  his  fire 
completely  quenched. 

My  companion  approached,  and  startled  him  from  his 
fit  of  brown  study,  introducing  himself  on  the  strength 
of  their  having  dined  together  at  the  booksellers'. 

"By  the  way,"  said  he,  "it  seems  to  me  I  have 
seen  you  before;  your  face  is  surely  that  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, though,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  tell 
where  I  have  known  you." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  he  with  a  smile  :  "many 
of  my  old  fi-iends  liave  forgotten  me.  Tliough,  to 
tell  the  truth,  my  memory  in  this  instance  is  as  bad 
as  your  own.  If,  however,  it  will  assist  your  re- 
collection in  any  way,  my  name  is  Thomas  Dribble, 
at  your  service." 

"What!  Tom  Dribble,  who  was  at  old  Bircbell's 
school  in  Warwickshire?" 


"The  same,"  said  the  other  oooUy. 

"Why,  then,  we  are  old  schoolmates,  though  it's 
no  wonder  yon  don't  recollect  me.  I  was  your  junior 
by  several  years;  don't  you  recollect  little  inck  Bock- 
thome?" 

Here  there  ensued  a  scene  of  school-fellow  reco- 
gnition, and  a  world  of  talk  about  old  school  times 
and  school  pranks.  Mr  Dribble  ended  by  observmg, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  that  times  were  sadly  changed 
since  those  days." 

"Faith,  Mr  Dribble,"  said  I,  "you  seem  quite  a 
different  man  here  from  what  you  were  at  dinner.  I 
had  no  idea  that  you  had  so  much  stuff  in  yon. 
There  you  were  all  silence,  but  here  you  absolutely 
keep  the  laUe  in  a  roar." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  sii ,"  replied  he,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  and  a  shriigof  the  shoulder,  "Tm  a  mere  glow- 
worm. I  never  shine  by  daylight.  Besides,  it's  a 
hard  thing  for  a  poor  devil  of  an  author  to  shine  at  the 
table  of  a  rich  bookseller.  Who  do  you  think  woukl 
laugh  at  any  thing  I  could  say,  when  I  had  some  of 
the  current  wits  of  the  day  about  me  ?  But  here, 
though  a  poor  devil,  I  am  among  still  poorer  devHs 
than  myself;  men  who  look  up  to  me  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  a  bel-esprit,  and  all  my  jokes  pass  as  sterling 
gold  from  the  mint." 

"  You  surely  do  yourself  injustice,  sir,"  said  I;  "I 
have  certainly  heard  more  good  things  from  you  this 
evening,  than  from  any  of  those  beaux-esprits  by 
whom  you  appear  to  have  been  so  daunted." 

"Ah,  sir !  but  they  have  luck  on  their  side  :  tbey 
are  in  the  fashion— there's  nothing  like  being  m  fa- 
shion. A  man  that  has  once  got  his  character  up  for  a 
wit  is  always  sure  of  a  laugh,  say  what  he  may.  He 
may  utter  as  much  nonsense  as  he  pleases,  and  all  will 
pass  current.  No  one  stops  to  question  the  coin  of  a 
rich  man;  but  a  poor  devil  cannot  pass  off  either  a 
joke  or  a  guinea,  without  its  being  examined  on  both 
sides.  Wit  and  coin  are  always  doubted  with  a 
tlireadbare  coat." 

"For  my  part,"  continued  he,  givinghis  hat  a  twitdi 
a  little  more  on  one  side,  "for  my  part,  I  hate  your 
fine  dinners;  there's  nothing,  sir,  like  the  freedom 
of  a  chop-house.  I'd  rather,  any  time,  have  my  steak 
and  tankard  among  my  own  set,  than  drink  claret  and 
eat  venison  with  your  cursed  civil,  elegant  company, 
who  never  laugh  at  a  good  joke  from  a  poor  devil  for 
fear  of  its  being  vulgar.  A  good  joke  grows  in  a  wet 
soil;  it  flourishes  in  low  places,  tat  withers  on  your 
d— d  high,  dry  grounds.  I  once  kept  high  company, 
sir,  until  I  nearly  ruined  myself;  I  grew  so  dull,  and 
vapid,  and  genteel.  Nothing  saved  me  but  being  ar- 
rested by  my  landlady,  and  thrown  into  prison;  where 
a  course  of  catch  clubs,  eight-penny  ale,  and  pooi^ 
devil  company,  manured  my  mind,  and  brought  it 
back  to  itself  again." 

As  it  was  now  growing  late,  we  parted  for  the 
evening,  though  I  felt  anxious  to  know  more  of  this 
practical  philosopher.  I  was  glad,  therefore,  wheo 
Buckthome  proposed  to  have  another  meeting,  to 
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talk  over  old  whool-tioies,  and  inquired  his  sdiool- 
mate's  address.  The  latter  seemed  at  first  a  little 
sby  of  naming  his  lodgings;  bat  suddenly,  assuming 
an  air  of  hardihood — "  Green-arbour  court,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed he — "  Number — In  Green-arbour-court. 
You  must  know  the  place.  Classic  ground,  sir,  clas- 
sic ground !  It  was  there  Goldsmith  wrote  his  Yicar 
of  Wakefield— I  always  like  to  live  in  literary  hannts." 

I  was  amused  with  this  whimsical  apology  for 
shabby  quarters.  On  our  way  homeward,  Buck- 
tborne  assured  me  that  this  Dribble  had  been  the 
prime  wit  and  great  wag  of  the  school  in  their  boyish 
days,  and  one  of  those  unlucky  urchins  denominated 
bright  geniuses.  As  he  perceived  me  curious  res- 
pecting his  old  schoolmate,  he  promised  to  take  me 
with  him  in  his  pr(^)osed  visitlto  Green-arbour- 
coart. 

A  few  mornings  afterward  he  called  upon  me,  and 
we  set  forth  on  our  expedition.  He  led  me  through 
a  variety  of  singular  alleys,  and  courts,  and  blind 
passages;  for  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  versed  in 
all  the  intricate  geography  of  the  metropolis.  At 
length  we  came  out  upon  Fleet-market,  and  travers- 
ing it,  turned  up  a  narrow  street  to  the  bottom  of  a 
long  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  called  Break-neck- 
stairs.  These,  he  told  me,  led  up  to  Green-arbonr- 
coort,  and  that  down  them  poor  Goldsmith  might 
many  a  time  have  risked  his  neck.  When  we  enter- 
ed the  court,  I  could  not  but  smile  to  think  in  what 
out-of-the-way  comers  genius  produces  her  bantlings ! 
And  the  Muses,  those  capricious  dames,  who,  for- 
sooth, so  often  refuse  to  visit  palaces,  and  deny  a 
single  smile  to  votaries  in  splendid  studies,  and  gilded 
drawmg-rooms, — what  holes  and  barrows  will  they 
fk«qaent,  to  lavish  their  fevours  on  some  ra^ed  di- 
sciple! 

This  Green-arbonr-conrt  I  found  to  be  a  small 
square,  of  tall  and  miserable  houses,  the  very  intes- 
tines of  wfaicli  seemed  turned  inside  out,  to  judge 
from  the  old  garments  and  frippery  that  fluttered 
from  every  window.  It  appeared  to  be  a  region  of 
washerwomen,  and  lines  were  stretched  about  the 
little  square,  on  which  clothes  were  dancing  to  dry. 

Jost  as  we  entered  the  square,  a  scuffle  took  place 
between  two  viragos  about  a  disputed  right  to  a  wash- 
tab,  and  immediately  the  whole  community  was  in  a 
hoMub.  Heads  in  mob-caps  popped  out  of  every 
window,  and  such  a  damoor  of  tongues  ensued,  that 
I  was  &in  to  stop  my  ears.  Every  amazon  took  part 
with  one  or  other  of  the  disputants,  and  brandished 
her  arms,  dripping  with  soap-suds,  and  fired  away 
from  her  window  as  from  the  embrazure  of  a  fortress, 
while  the  swarms  of  children  nestled  and  cradled  in 
every  procreant  chamber  of  this  hive,  waking  with 
the  noise,  set  up  their  stuill  pipes  to  swell  the  gene- 
ral concert. 

Poor  Goldsmith !  what  a  time  must  he  have  had 
of  it,  with  his  quiet  disposition  and  nervous  habits, 
penned  op  in  this  den  of  nobe  and  vulgarity !  How 
strange,  tbat  while  every  sight  Uid  sound  was  suffi- 


denl  to  embitter  the  heart,  and  fill  it  with  misan- 
tliropy,  his  pen  should  be  dropping  the  honey  of 
Hybia!  Tet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  drew 
many  of  bis  inimitable  pictures  of  low  life  from  the 
scenes  which  surrounded  him  in  this  abode.  The 
circumstance  of  Mrs  Tibbs  being  obliged  to  wash  lier 
husband's  two  shirts  in  a  neighbour's  house,  whore- 
fused  to  lend  her  wash-tub,  may  have  been  no  sport 
of  fency,  but  a  fact  passing  under  his  own  eye.  His 
landlady  may  have  sat  for  the  picture,  and  Beau 
Tibbs'  scanty  wardrobe  have  been  a  fac  simile  of  his 
own. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  found  our  way 
to  Dribble's  lodgings.  They  were  up  two  pair  of 
stalls,  in  a  room  that  looked  upon  the  court,  and 
when  we  entered,  he  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed,  writing  at  a  broken  table.  He  received  us, 
however,  with  a  free,  open,  poor-devil  air,  that  was 
irresistible.  It  is  true  he  did  at  first  appear  slightly 
confused;  buttoned  up  his  waistcoat  a  little  higher, 
and  tucked  in  a  stray  frill  of  linen.  But  he  recollect- 
ed himself  in  an  instant;  gave  a  half  swagger,  half 
leer,  as  he  stepped  forth  to  receive  us;  drew  a  three- 
legged  stool  for  Mr  Buckthorne ;  pointed  me  to  a  lum- 
bering old  damask  chair,  that  looked  like  a  dethron- 
ed monarch  in  exile;  and  bade  ns  welcome  to  his 
garret. 

We  soon  got  engaged  in  conversation.  Buckthorne 
and  he  had  much  to  say  about  early  school  scenes ; 
and  as  nothing  opens  a  man's  heart  more  than  recol- 
lections of  the  kind,  we  soon  drew  from  him  a  brief 
outline  of  liis  literary  career. 


THE  POOR-DEVIL  AUTHOR. 

I  BEGAN  life  unluckily  by  being  the  wag  and  bright 
fellow  at  school ;  and  I  had  the  /urther  misfortune  of 
becoming  the  great  genius  of  my  native  village.  My 
father  was  a  country  attorney,  and  intended  that  I 
should  succeed  him  in  business ;  but  I  had  too  much 
genius  to  study,  and  he  was  too  fond  of  my  genius  to 
force  it  into  the  traces :  so  I  fell  into  bad  company, 
and  took  to  bad  habits.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  mean 
that  I  fell  into  the  company  of  village  literati,  and 
village  blues,  and  took  to  writing  village  poetry. 

It  was  quite  the  fashion  in  the  village  to  be  literary. 
There  was  a  little  knot  of  choice  spirits  of  us,  who  as- 
sembled frequently  together,  formed  ourselves  into  a 
Literary,  Scientific,  and  Philosophical  Society,  and 
fancied  ourselves  tlie  most  learned  Philos  in  existence. 
Every  one  had  a  great  character  assigned  him,  sug- 
gested by  some  casual  habit  or  affectation.  One 
heavy  fellow  drank  an  enormous  quantity  of  tea,  roll- 
ed in  his  arm-chair,  talked  sententiously,  pronounced 
dogmatically,  and  was  considered  a  second  Dr  John- 
son; another,  who  happened  to  be  a  curate,  uttered 
coarse  jokes,  vrrote  doggerel  rhymes,  and  was  the 
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Swift  of  our  association.  Hills  we  had  also  oar 
Popes,  and  Goldsmitlis,  and  Addisons;  and  a  blue 
slocking  lady,  whose  drawing-room  we  frequented, 
who  corresponded  about  nothing  with  all  the  world, 
and  wrote  letters  with  the  stiffness  and  formality  of  a 
printed  book,  was  cried  up  as  another  Mrs  Montagu. 
I  was,  by  common  consent,  the  juvenile  prodigy,  the 
poetical  youth,  the  great  genius,  the  pride  and  hope 
of  the  village,  through  whom  it  was  to  become  one 
day  as  celebrated  as  Stratford-on-Avon. 

My  father  died,  and  left  me  his  blessing  and  his 
business.  His  blessing  brought  no  money  into  my 
{locket;  and  as  to  his  business,  it  soon  deserted  me ; 
for  I  was  busy  writing  poetry,  and  could  not  attend 
to  law,  and  my  clients,  though  they  had  great  res- 
pect formy  talents,  had  no  faith  in  a  poetical  attorney. 

I  lost  my  business,  therefore,  spent  my  money,  and 
finished  my  poem.  It  was  the  Pleasures  of  Melan- 
choly, and  was  cried  up  to  the  skies  by  the  whole 
circle.  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope,  and  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  though  each 
had  placed  its  author  in  the  first  rank  of  poets,  were 
blank  prose  in  comparison.  Our  Mrs  Montagu  would 
cry  over  it  fi-om  beginning  to  end.  It  was  pronounced 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Philosophical  Society,  the  greatest  poem  of  the  age, 
and  all  anticipated  the  noise  it  would  make  in  the 
great  world.  There  was  not  a  doubt  but  the  London 
booksellers  would  be  mad  after  it,  and  the  only  fear 
of  my  friends  was,  that  I  would  make  a  sacriflce  by 
selling  it  too  cheap.  Every  time  they  talked  the 
matter  over,  they  increased  the  price.  They  reckon- 
ed up  the  great  sums  given  for  the  poems  of  certain 
popular  writers,  and  determined  that  mine  was  worth 
more  than  all  put  together,  and  ought  to  be  paid  for 
accordingly.  For  my  part,  I  was  modest  in  my  ex- 
pectations, and  determined  that  I  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  thousand  guineas.  So  I  put  my  poem  in  my 
pocket,  and  set  off  for  London. 

My  journey  was  joyous.  My  heart  was  light  as  my 
purse,  and  my  head  full  of  anticipations  of  fame  and 
fortune.  With  what  swelling  pride  did  I  cast  my  eyes 
upon  old  London  from  the  heights  of  Highgate !  I 
was  like  a  general,  looking  down  upon  a  place  he  ex- 
pects to  conquer.  The  great  metropolis  lay  stretched 
before  me,  buried  under  a  home-made  cloud  of  murky 
smoke,  that  wrapi)ed  it  from  the  brightness  of  a  sunny 
day,  and  formed  for  it  a  kind  ofartificial  bad  weather. 
At  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  away  to  the  west,  the 
smoke  gradually  decreased  until  all  was  clear  and 
sunny,  and  the  view  stretched  uninterrupted  to  the 
blue  line  of  the  Kentish  hills. 

My  eye  turned  fondly  to  where  the  mighty  cupola 
of  St  Paul  swelled  dimly  through  this  misty  chaos, 
and  I  pictured  to  myself  the  solemn  realm  of  learning 
that  lies  about  its  base.  IIow  soon  should  the  Plea- 
sures of  Melancholy  throw  this  world  of  booksellers 
and  printers  into  a  bustle  of  business  and  delight ! 
How  soon  should  I  hear  my  name  repeated  by  printers' 
devils  throughout  Paternoster-row,  and  Angel-court, 


and  Ave-Maria-Iane,  ontQ  Amen-oorner  shook!  echo 
back  the  sound ! 

Arrived  in  town,  I  repaired  at  once  to  the  most 
feshionable  publisher.  Every  new  author  patronizes 
him  of  course.  In  &ct,  it  had  been  determined  in 
the  village  circle  that  he  should  be  the  fortunate  man. 
I  cannot  tell  yon  how  vaingloriously  I  walked  the 
streets.  My  head  was  in  the  clouds.  I  felt  the  airs 
of  heaven  playing  abont  it,  and  foncied  it  already  en- 
circled by  a  halo  of  literary  glory.  As  I  passed  by 
the  windows  of  bookshops,  I  anticipated  the  time 
when  my  work  would  be  shining  among  the  hot- 
pressed  wonders  of  the  day;  and  my  face,  scratched 
on  copper,  or  cut  on  wood,  figuring  in  fellowship 
with  those  of  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Moore. 

When  I  applied  at  the  publisher's  house,  there  was 
something  in  the  loftiness  of  my  air,  and  the  dinginess 
of  my  dress,  that  struck  the  clerks  with  reverence. 
They  doubtless  took  me  for  some  person  of  conse- 
quence :  probably  a  digger  of  Greek  roots,  or  a  pene- 
Iraler  of  pyramids.  A  proud  man  in  a  dirty  shu-l  is 
always  an  imposing  character  in  (he  world  of  letters : 
one  must  feel  intellectually  secure  before  he  can  veo- 
ture  to  dress  shabbily ;  none  but  a  great  genius,  or  a 
great  scholar,  dares  to  be  dirty  :  so  I  was  ushered  at 
once  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  this  high  priest  of 
Minerva. 

The  publishing  of  books  is  a  very  different  aflair 
now-a-days  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Bernard 
Lintot.  I  found  the  publisher  a  fashionably  dressed 
man,  in  an  el^ant  drawing-room,  furnished  with 
sofas  and  portraits  of  celebrated  authors,  and  cases  of 
splendidly  bound  books.  He  was  writing  letters  at 
an  elegant  table.  This  was  transactmg  business  in 
style.  The  place  seemed  suited  to  the  magniflcent 
publications  that  issued  from  it.  I  rejoiced  at  the 
choice  I  had  made  of  a  publisher,  for  I  always  liked 
to  encourage  men  of  taste  and  spirit. 

I  stepped  up  to  the  table  witti  the  lofty  poetical  port 
that  I  had  been  accustomed  to  maintain  in  our  village 
circle ;  though  I  threw  in  it  something  of  a  patroniz- 
ing air,  such  as  one  feels  when  about  to  make  a  man's 
fortune.  The  publisher  paused  with  his  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  seemed  waiting  in  mute  suspense  to  know 
what  was  to  be  announced  by  so  singular  an  appari- 
tion. 

I  put  him  at  his  ease  in  a  moment,  for  I  felt  that  I 
had  but  to  come,  see,  and  conquer.  I  made  known 
my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  poem ;  produced  my 
precious  roll  of  blotted  manuscript ;  laid  it  on  tlie  table 
with  an  emphasis ;  and  told  him  at  once,  to  save  time, 
and  come  directly  to  the  point,  the  price  was  one 
thousand  guineas. 

I  had  given  him  no  time  to  speak,  nor  did  he  seem, 
so  inclined.  He  continued  looking  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment with  an  an-  of  whimsical  peiplexity  j  scanned  me 
from  head  to  foot;  looked  down  at  the  manuscript, 
then  up  again  at  me,  then  pointed  to  a  chair;  and 
whistling  softly  to  himself,  went  on  writmg  his  letter. 

I  sat  for  some  time  waiting  his  reply,  supposing  he 
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was  making  up  his  mind ;  but  he  only  paused  occa- 
sionally to  lake  a  fresh  dip  o(  ink,  to  stroke  his  chin, 
or  the  Up  of  his  nose,  and  then  resumed  his  \rriling. 
It  was  evident  his  mind  was  intently  occupied  upon 
some  other  subject;  but  I  had  no  idea  that  any  oilier 
subject  should  be  attended  to,  and  my  poem  lie  un- 
noticed on  the  table.  I  had  supposed  that  every  thing 
would  make  way  for  Ihe  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

My  gorge  at  length  rose  within  me.  I  look  up  my 
manuscript,  thrust  it  into  my  pocket,  and  walked  out 
of  the  room  :  making  some  noise  as  I  went  out,  to  let 
my  departure  be  heard.  The  publisher,  however, 
was  too  much  buried  in  minor  concerns  to  notice  it. 
I  was  suffered  to  walk  down  stairs  williout  being 
called  back.  I  sallied  forth  into  the  street,  but  no 
clerk  was  sent  after  me;  nor  did  the  publisher  call 
after  me  firom  the  drawing-room  window.  I  have 
been  told  since,  that  he  considered  me  either  a  mad- 
man or  a  fool.  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  much  be 
was  in  the  wrong  in  his  opinion. 

When  I  turned  the  comer  my  crest  fell.  I  cooled 
down  in  my  pride  and  my  expectations,  and  reduced 
my  terms  witii  the  next  bookseller  to  whom  I  applied. 
I  bad  no  better  success ;  nor  with  a  thml,  nor  with  a 
fourth.  I  then  desired  the  booksellers  to  make  an 
offer  themselves ;  but  the  deuce  an  offer  would  ihey 
make.  They  told  me  poetry  was  a  mere  drug ;  every 
body  wrote  poetry;  the  market  was  overstocked  with 
it.  And  then  they  said,  the  title  of  my  poem  was  not 
taking;  that  pleasures  of  all  kinds  were  worn  thread- 
bare, nothing  but  horrors  did  now-a-days,  and  even 
those  were  almost  worn  out.  Tales  of  Pirates,  Rob- 
bers, and  Bloody  Turks,  might  answer  tolerably  well; 
but  then  they  must  come  from  some  established  well- 
known  name,  or  the  public  would  not  look  at  them. 

At  last  I  offered  to  leave  my  poem  with  a  bookseller, 
to  read  it,  and  judge  for  himself.    "  Why,  really,  my 

dear  Mr a — a — I  forget  your  name,"  said  he, 

casting  an  eye  at  my  rusty  coat  and  shabby  gaiters, 
"really,  sir,  we  are  so  pressed  with  business  just  now, 
and  have  so  many  manuscripts  on  hand  to  read,  that 
we  have  not  time  to  look  at  any  new  productions;  but 
if  yon  can  call  again  in  a  week  or  two,  or  say  the 
middle  of  next  month,  we  may  be  able  to  look  over 
your  writings,  and  give  you  an  answer.  Don't  forget, 
the  month  after  next ;  good  morning,  sir ;  happy  to 
see  you  any  time  you  are  passing  this  way. "  So  say- 
ing, be  bowed  me  out  in  the  civilest  way  imaginable. 
In  short,  sir,  instead  of  an  eager  competition  to  secure 
my  poem,  I  could  not  even  get  it  read !  In  the  mean 
time  I  was  harassed  by  letters  from  my  friends,  want- 
ing to  know  when  the  work  was  to  appear;  who  was 
to  be  my  publisher ;  but,  above  all  things,  warning 
me  not  to  let  it  go  too  cheap. 

There  was  bat  one  alternative  left.  I  determined 
to  poblish  the  poem  myself;  and  to  have  my  triumph 
over  the  booksellers,  when  it  should  become  the 
ftdiionoftheday.  I  accordingly  published  the  Plea- 
sures of  Melancholy,  and  ruined  myself.  Excepting 
the  copies  sent  to  the  reviews,  and  to  my  friends  in 


the  country,  not  one,  I  believe,  ever  left  the  book- 
seller's warehouse.  The  printer's  bill  drained  my 
purse,  and  the  only  notice  tliat  was  taken  of  my  work, 
was  contained  in  the  advertisements  paid  forby  myself. 

I  could  have  borne  all  this,  and  have  attributed  it, 
as  usual,  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  publisher,  or 
the  want  of  taste  in  the  public,  and  could  have  made 
the  usual  appeal  to  posterity ;  but  my  village  friends 
would  not  let  me  rest  in  quiet.  They  were  pictur- 
ing me  to  themselves  feasting  with  the  great,  com- 
muning with  the  literary,  and  in  tlie  high  career  of 
fortune  and  renown.  Every  little  while,  some  one 
would  call  on  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  village  circle,  recommending  him  to  my  atten- 
tions, and  requesting  that  I  would  make  him  known 
in  society;  with  a  hint,  that  an  introduction  to  a 
celebrated  literary  nobleman  would  be  extremely 
agreeable.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  change  my 
lodgings,  drop  my  correspondence,  and  disappear  al- 
together from  the  view  of  my  village  admirers.  Be- 
sides, I  was  anxious  to  make  one  more  poetic  attempt. 
I  was  by  no  means  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  my 
first.  My  poem  was  evidently  too  didactic.  The 
public  was  wise  enough.  It  no  longer  read  for  in- 
struction. "  They  want  horrors,  do  they  ?  "  said  I : 
"  I'  faiih !  then  they  shall  have  enough  of  them. " 
So  I  looked  out  for  some  quiet,  retired  place,  where 
I  might  be  out  of  reach  of  my  friends,  and  have  leisure 
to  cook  up  some  delectable  dish  of  poetical "  hell- 
broth." 

I  had  some  difBculty  in  finding  a  place  to  my  mind, 
when  chance  threw  me  in  the  way  of  Canonbury 
Castle.  It  is  an  ancient  brick  tower,  hard  by  "  merry 
Islington; "  the  remains  of  a  hunliug-seat  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  where  she  look  the  pleasure  of  the  country 
when  the  neighbourhood  was  all  woodland.  What 
gave  it  particular  interest  in  my  eyes  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  Iiad  been  the  residence  of  a  poet. 
It  was  here  Goldsmith  resided  when  he  wrote  his 
Deserted  Village.  I  was  shown  the  very  apartment.. 
It  was  a  relique  of  the  original  style  of  the  castle, 
with  paneled  wainscots  and  Gothic  windows.  I  was 
pleased  with  its  air  of  antiquity,  and  with  its  havmg 
been  the  residence  of  poor  Goldy. 

"  Goldsmith  was  a  pretty  poet, "  said  I  to  myself, 
"  a  very  pretty  poet,  though  rather  of  the  old  school. 
He  did  not  think  and  feel  so  strongly  as  is  the  fashion 
now-a-days;  but  had  he  lived  in  these  times  of  hot 
hearts  and  hot  heads,  he  would  no  doubt  have  written 
quite  differently. " 

In  a  few  days  I  was  quietly  established  in  my  new 
quarters;  my  books  all  arranged ;  my  writing-desk 
placed  by  a  wmdow  looking  out  into  the  fields ;  and 
I  felt  as  snug  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  when  he  had 
finished  his  bower.  For  several  days  I  enjoyed  all 
the  novelty  of  change  and  the  charms  which  grace 
new  lodgmgs,  before  one  has  found  out  their  defects. 
I  rambled  about  the  fields  where  I  fancied  Goldsmith 
had  rambled.  I  explored  merry  Islington ;  ate  my 
solitary  dinner  at  the  Black  Bull,  which,  according  to 
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tradition,  was  a  country-seat  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; 
and  would  sit  and  sip  my  wine,  and  muse  on  old 
times,  in  a  quaint  old  room,  where  many  a  council 
had  been  held. 

All  this  did  very  well  for  a  few  days.  I  was  sti- 
mulated by  novelty;  inspired  by  the  associations 
awakened  in  my  mind  by  these  curious  haunts ;  and 
began  to  think  I  felt  the  spirit  of  composition  stirring 
within  me.  But  Sunday  came,  and  with  it  the  whole 
city  world,  swarming  about  Canonbnry  Castle.  I 
could  not  open  my  window  but  I  was  stunned  with 
shouts  and  noises  from  Uie  cricket  ground ;  the  late 
quiet  road  beneath  my  window  was  alive  with  the 
tread  of  feet  and  clack  of  tongues ;  and,  to  complete 
my  misery,  I  found  that  my  quiet  retreat  was  abso- 
lutely a  "  show  house, "  the  tower  and  its  contents 
being  shown  to  strangers  at  sixpence  a-head. 

There  was  a  perpetual  tramping  up  stairs  of  citizens 
and  their  families,  to  look  about  the  country  from  the 
top  of  tlie  tower,  and  to  take  a  peep  at  the  city  through 
the  telescope,  to  try  if  they  could  discern  their  own 
chimneys.  And  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  vein  of  thought, 
or  a  moment  of  inspiration,  I  was  interrupted,  and 
all  my  ideas  put  to  flight,  by  my  intolerable  landlady's 
tapping  at  the  door,  and  asking  me  if  I  would  "  just 
please  to  let  a  lady  and  gentleman  come  in,  to  take  a 
look  at  Mr  Goldsmith's  room. "  If  you  know  any 
thing  of  what  an  author's  study  is,  and  what  an  author 
is  himself,  yon  must  know  that  there  was  no  stand- 
ing this.  I  put  a  positive  interdict  on  my  room's 
being  exhiUted;  but  (hen  it  was  shown  when  I  was 
absent,  and  my  papers  put  in  confusion ;  and,  on  re- 
turning home  one  day,  I  absolutely  found  a  cursed 
ttadesman  and  his  daughters  gaping  over  my  manu- 
scripts, and  my  landlady  in  a  panic  at  my  ai^aradce. 
I  tried  to  make  out  a  little  longer,  by  taking  the  key 
in  my  pocket;  but  it  would  not  do.  I  overheard 
mine  hostess  one  day  telling  some  of  her  customers 
on  the  stairs,  that  the  room  was  occupied  by  an  au- 
thor, who  was  always  in  a  tantrum  if  interrupted ; 
and  I  immediately  perceived,  by  a  slight  noise  at  the 
door,  that  they  were  peeping  at  me  through  the  key- 
bole.  By  the  head  of  Apollo,  but  thn  was  quite  too 
much !  With  all  my  eagerness  for  fame,  and  my 
ambition  of  the  stare  of  the  million,  I  had  no  idea  of 
being  exhibited  by  retail,  at  sixpence  a-head,  and  that 
through  a  key-hole.  So  I  bade  adieu  to  Ctuonbury 
Castle,  merry  Islington,  and  the  haunts  of  poor  Gold- 
smith, without  having  advanced  a  single  line  in  my 
labours. 

My  next  quarters  were  at  a  small,  white-washed 
cottage,  which  stands  not  far  torn  Hampetead,  just 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill ;  looking  over  Chalk  Farm  and 
Camden  Town,  remarkable  for  the  rival  honses^of 
Motlier  Red  Cap  and  Mother  Black  Cap ;  and  so 
across  CrackscuU  Common  to  the  distant  city. 

The  cottage  was  in  no  wise  remarkable  in  itself; 
but  I  regarded  it  with  reverence,  for  it  had  been  the 
asylum  of  a  persecuted  author.  Hither  poor  Steele 
had  retreated,  and  lain  perdu,  when  persecuted  by 


creditors  and  bailiffs— those  immemorial  plagues  of 
authors  and  free-spirited  gentlemen ;  and  here  he 
had  written  many  numbers  of  the  Spectator.  It  was 
fh>m  hence,  too,  that  he  had  dispatched  those  little 
notes  to  his  lady,  so  full  of  affection  and  whimncality, 
in  which  the  fond  husband,  the  careless  gentleman, 
and  the  shifting  spendthrift,  were  so  oddly  blended. 
I  thought,  as  I  first  eyed  the  window  of  his  apartment, 
that  I  could  sit  within  it  and  write  volumes. 

No  such  thing !  It  was  hay-making  season,  and, 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  immediately  opposite  the 
cottage  was  a  little  alehouse,  with  the  sign  of  the 
Load  of  Hay.  Whether  it  was  there  in  Steele's 
time,  I  cannot  say;  but  it  set  all  attempts  at  con- 
ception or  inspiration  at  defiance.  It  was  the  resort 
of  all  the  Irish  hay-makers  who  mow  the  broad  fidds 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  of  drovers  and  teaoisters 
who  travel  tliat  road.  Here  they  would  gather  in 
the  endless  summer  twilight,  or  by  the  light  of  the 
harvest  moon,  and  sit  round  a  table  at  the  door ;  and 
tipple,  and  laugh,  and  quarrel,  and  fight,  and  sing 
drowsy  songs,  and  dandle  away  the  hours,  until  the 
deep  solemn  notes  of  St  Paul's  clock  would  warn  the 
varlets  home. 

In  the  day-time  I  was  still  less  able  to  write.  It 
was  broad  summer.  The  hay-makers  were  at  w^ork 
in  the  fidds,  and  the  perfume  of  the  new-mown  bay 
brought  with  it  the  recollection  of  my  native  fields. 
So,  instead  of  remaining  in  my  room  to  write,  I  went 
wandering  about  Primrose  Hill,  and  Hampstead 
Heights,  and  Shepherd's  Fields,  and  all  those  Arca- 
dian scenes  so  celebrated  by  London  bards.  I  can- 
not tell  yon  how  many  delicious  hours  I  have  passed, 
lying  on  the  cocks  of  new-mown  hay,  on  the  pleasant 
slopes  of  some  of  those  bills,  inhaling  the  fragrance 
of  the  fields,  while  the  summer-fly  buzzed  about  me, 
or  the  grasshopper  leaped  into  my  bosom ;  and  bow  I 
have  gazed  witl>  half-shut  eye  upon  the  smoky  mass 
of  London,  and  listened  to  the  distant  sound  of  its 
population,  and  pitied  the  poor  sons  of  eartli,  toiling 
in  its  bowels,  like  Gnomes  in  the  "  dark  gold  mine." 

Pec^e  may  say  what  they  please  about  cockney 
pastorals,  but,  after  all,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  rural 
beauty  about  the  western  vicinity  of  London;  and 
any  one  that  has  looked  down  upon  the  valley  of 
West  End,  with  its  soft  bosom  of  green  pasturage 
lying  open  to  the  south,  and  dotted  with  cattle;  the 
steeple  of  Hampstead  rising  among  rich  groves  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  the  learned  height  of  Har- 
row in  the  distance;  will  confess  that  never  has  he 
seen  a  more  absolutely  rural  landscape  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  great  metropolis. 

Still,  however,  I  found  myself  not  a  whit  the  bet- 
ter off  for  my  frequent  change  of  lodgings ;  and  I  be- 
gan to  discover,  that  in  literature,  as  in  trade,  the 
old  proverb  holds  good,  "a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss." 

The  tranquil  beauty  of  the  country  played  the  very 
vengeance  with  me.  I  could  not  mount  my  fancy 
into  the  termagant  vein.  I  could  not  conceive,  aoiidft 
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the  smiltBg  landscape,  a  seme  of  blood  and  murder; 
and  tbe  smng  citizens  in  breeches  and  gaiters  pat  all 
ideas  of  heroes  and  bandits  out  of  my  brain.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  bat  dulcet  subjects,  "  the  Pleasures 
of  Spring"— "  the  Pleasures  of  Solitude"— "  the  Plea- 
sures of  Tranquillity" — "the  Pleasures  of  Sentiment" 
—nothing  but  pleasures;  and  I  had  the  painful  expe- 
rience of  "  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy  "  too  strongly 
in  my  rcGoIlection  to  be  beguiled  by  them. 

Chance  at  length  befriended  me.  I  had  frequent- 
ly, in  my  ramblings,  loitered  about  Hampstead  Hill, 
vhich  is  a  kind  of  Parnassus  of  the  metropolis.  At 
sueh  times  I  occasionally  took  my  dinner  at  Jack 
Straw's  Castle.  It  is  a  country  inn  so  named :  the 
very  spot  where  that  notorious  rebel  and  bis  followers 
held  their  council  of  war.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
dlizens  when  rurally  inclined,  as  it  commands  flue 
fresh  air,  and  a  good  view  of  the  city.  I  sat  one  day 
in  the  public  room  of  tliis  inn,  ruminating  over  a  beef- 
steak and  a  pint  of  port,  when  my  imagination  kin- 
dled up  with  ancient  and  heroic  images.  I  had  long 
wanted  a  theme  and  a  hero;  both  suddenly  broke 
upon  my  mmd :  I  determined  to  write  a  poem  on  the 
history  of  Jack  Straw.  I  was  so  full  of  my  subject, 
that  I  was  fearful  of  being  anticipated.  I  wondered 
that  none  of  tbe  poets  of  the  day,  in  their  researches 
after  rufTian  heroes,  had  ever  thought  of  Jack  Straw. 
I  went  to  work  pell-mell,  blotted  several  sheets  of 
paper  with  choice  floating  thoughts,  and  battles,  and 
dracriptions,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  In 
a  few  days'  time  I  sketched  out  the  ^eleton  of  my 
poem,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  give  it  flesh 
and  blood.  I  used  to  take  my  manuscript,  and  stroll 
about  Caen- wood,  and  read  aloud;  and  would  dine 
at  the  Castle,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  vein  of 
tboogfat. 

I  was  there  (me  day,  at  rather  a  late  hour,  in  the 
public  room.  There  was  no  other  coini>any  but  one 
man,  who  sat  enjoying  his  pint  of  port  at  a  window, 
and  noticing  the  passers  by.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
great  ^uwting-coat.  His  countenance  was  strongly 
marked :  he  had  a  hooked  nose;  a  romantic  eye,  ex- 
cepting that  it  had  something  of  a  squint;  and  alto- 
gether, as  I  thought,  a  poetical  style  of  head.  I  was 
quite  taken  with  the  man,  for  you  most  know  I  am 
a  little  of  a  physic^nomist;  I  set  him  down  at  once 
for  alher  a  poet  or  a  philosopher. 

As  I  like  to  make  new  acquaintances,  considering 
every  man  a  volume  of  human  nature,  I  soon  fell  into 
omversation  with  the  stranger,  who,  I  was  pleased 
to  find,  was  by  no  means  difficult  of  access.  After 
I  had  dined,  I  joined  him  at  the  window,  and  we 
became  so  sociable  that  I  proposed  »  bottle  of  wine 
together,  to  which  he  most  cheerfully  assented. 

I  was  too  full  of  my  poem  to  keep  long  quiet  on 
the  suigect,  and  began  to  talk  about  the  origin  of  the 
larem,  and  the  history  of  Jack  Straw.  I  found  my 
iiew  acquaintance  to  be  perfectly  at  home  on  the  to- 
pic, and  to  jump  exactly  with  my  humour  in  every 
respect.    I  became  elevated  by  the  wine  and  tbe 


conversation.  In  the  fulness  of  an  author's  feelings, 
I  told  him  of  my  projected  poem,  and  repeated  some 
passages,  and  be  was  in  raptures.  He  was  evidently 
of  a  strong  poetical  turn. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  filling  my  glass  at  the  same  time, 
"  our  poets  don't  look  at  home.  I  don't  see  why  we 
need  go  out  of  old  England  for  robbers  and  rebels  to 
write  about.  I  like  your  Jack  Straw,  sir, — ^he's  a 
home-made  hero.  I  like  him,  sLr— I  like  him  ex- 
ceedingly. He's  English  to  the  back-bone — damme 
—Give  me  honest  old  England  after  all !  Them's 
my  sentiments,  sir." 

"  I  honour  your  sentiment,"  cried  I,  zealously;  "  it 
is  exactly  my  own.  An  English  rufOan  is  as  good  a 
ruffian  for  poetry,  as  any  in  Italy,  or  Germany,  or 
tlie  Archipelago  ;^  but  it  is  hard  to  make  our  poets 
think  so." 

"More  shame  for  them ! "  replied  tbe  man  in  green . 
"What a  plague  would  they  have?  What  have  we 
to  do  with  their  Archipelagos  of  Italy  and  Germany  ? 
Haven't  we  heaths  aad  commons  and  highways  on 
our  own  little  island— ay,  and  stout  fellows  to  pad  the 
hoof  over  them  too  ?  Stick  to  home,  I  say — them's 
my  sentiments.— Come,  sir,  my  service  to  you— I 
agree  with  you  perfectly." 

"Poets,  in  old  times,  had  right  notions  on  tliis  sub- 
ject," continued  I;  "witness  tbe  fine  old  ballads 
about  RotHn  Hood,  Allan  a'Dale,  and  other  stanch 
blades  of  yore." 

"Right, sir,  ri^t," interrupted  he;  "RoMnHood! 
he  was  the  lad  to  cry  stand !  to  a  man,  and  never  to 
flinch." 

"  Ah,  star,"  said  I.  "  they  had  famous  bands  of 
robbers  in  the  good  old  times;  those  were  glorious 
poetical  days.  The  merry  crew  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
who  led  such  a  roving  picturesque  life  '  under  the 
greenwood  tree.'  I  have  often  wished  to  visit  their 
haunts,  and  tread  the  scenes  of  the  exploits  of  Friar 
Tuck,  and  Clymn  of  the  Clough,  and  Sir  WilliamoC 
Ckmdeslie." 

"JNay,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  in  green,  "we 
have  had  several  very  pretty  gangs  since  their  day. 
Those  gallant  d(^  that  kept  about  the  great  heaths 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  about  Bagshot,  and 
Hounslow  and  Blackheath,  for  instance.  Come,  sir, 
my  service  to  you.    You  don't  drink. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  emptying  my  glass,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  of  the  femous  Turpin,  who  was 
bom  in  this  very  village  of  Hampstead,  and  who  used 
to  lurk  with  his  gang  in  Epping  Forest,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  since?" 

"Have  I?"  cried  lie,  "to  be  sure  I  have!  A 
hearty  old  Made  that.  Sound  as  pitch.  Old  Tur- 
pentme!  as  we  used  to  call  bun.  A  famous  fine  fel- 
low, sir." 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  I,  " I  have  visited  Wal- 
tham  Abbey  and  Chingford  Church  merely  from  the 
stories  I  heard  when  a  boy  of  his  ex)doils  there,  and 
I  have  seardied  Epping  Forest  for  the  cavern  where 
lie  used  to  conceal  himself.    You  must  know,' '  added 
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I,  "  that  I  am  a  sort  of  amateur  of  highwaymen. 
They  were  dashing,  daring  fellows :  the  best  apo- 
logies that  we  had  for  the  knighls^rrant  of  yore. 
Ah,  sir!  the  country  has  been  sinking  gradually  into 
tameness  and  common-place.  We  are  losing  the  old 
English  spirit.  The  bold  knights  of  the  post  have 
all  dwindled  down  into  lurking  footpads  and  sneak- 
ing pickpockets ;  there 's  no  such  thing  as  a  dashing, 
genlleman-like  robbery  committed  now-a-days  on  the 
King's  highway :  a  man  may  roll  fhmi  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other  in  a  drowsy  coach,  or  jingling 
post-chaise,  without  any  other  adventure  tlian  that 
of  being  occasionally  overturned,  sleeping  in  damp 
sheets,  or  having  an  ill-cooked  dinner.  We  hear  no 
more  of  public  coaches  being  stopped  and  robbed  by 
a  well-mounted  gang  of  resolute  fellows,  with  pistols 
in  their  hands,  and  crapes  over  their  foces.  What 
a  pretty  poetical  incident  was  it,  for  example,  in  do- 
mestic life,  for  a  family  carriage,  on  'm  way  to  a 
country-seat,  to  be  attacked  about  dark;  the  old 
gentleman  ease<l  of  his  purse  and  watch,  the  ladies 
of  their  necklaces  and  ear-rings,  by  a  politely-spoken 
highwayman  on  a  blood  mare,  who  afterwards  leaped 
the  hedge  and  galloped  across  the  country;  to  the 
admiration  of  Miss  Caroline,  the  daughter,  who  would 
write  a  long  and  romantic  account  of  the  adventure 
to  her  friend.  Miss  Juliana,  in  town.  Ah,  sir!  we 
meet  with  nothing  of  such  incidents  now-a-days." 

"  That,  sir,"  said  my  companion,  taking  advantage 
of  a  pause,  when  I  stopped  to  recover  breath,  and  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine  which  be  had  just  poured  out, 
"  that,  sir,  craving  your  pardon,  is  not  owing  to  any 
want  of  old  English  pluck.  It  is  the  effect  of  this 
cursed  system  of  banking.  People  do  not  travel  with 
bags  of  gold  as  they  did  formerly.  They  have  post- 
notes,  and  drafts  on  bankers.  To  rob  a  coach  is  like 
catching  a  crow,  where  you  have  nothing  but  carrion 
flesh  and  feathers  for  your  pains.  But  a  coach  in  old 
times,  sir,  was  as  rich  as  a  Spanish  galloon.  It  turn- 
ed out  the  yellow  boys  bravely.  And  a  private  car- 
riage was  a  cool  hundred  or  two  at  least." 

I  cannot  express  how  much  I  was  delighted  with 
the  sallies  of  my  new  acquaintance.  He  told  me  that 
he  often  frequented  the  Castle,  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  more  of  me;  and  I  promised  myself  many  a 
pleasant  afternoon  with  him,  when  I  should  read  him 
my  poem  as  it  proceeded,  and  benefit  by  his  remarks ; 
for  it  was  evident  he  had  the  tnie  poetical  feeling. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  he,  pushingtbe  bottle, "  Damme, 
I  like  yon !  you're  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  I'm 
cursed  slow  in  making  new  acquaintances.  One 
must  be  on  the  reserve,  you  know.  But  when  I 
meet  with  a  man  of  your  kidney,  damme,  my  heart 
jumps  at  once  to  him.  Them's  my  sentiments,  sir. 
(2ome,  sir,  here's  Jack  Straw's  health!  I  presume 
one  can  drink  it  now-a-days  without  treason ! " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I,  gaily,  "and  Dick 
Tnrpin's  into  the  bargain ! " 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  man  in  green,  "  those  are  tlie 
kind  of  men  for  poetry.    The  Newgate  Calendar, 


sir!  the  Newgate  Calendar  is  your  only  reading! 
There's  the  place  to  look  for  bold  deeds  and  dashing 
fellows." 

We  were  so  much  pleased  with  each  other  that  we 
sat  until  a  late  hour.  I  insisted  on  paying  the  bill, 
for  both  my  purse  and  my  heart  were  full,  and  I 
agreed  that  he  should  pay  the  score  at  our  next  meet- 
ing. As  the  coaches  had  all  gone  that  mn  between 
Hampstead  and  London,  we  had  to  return  on  (bot. 
He  was  so  delighted  with  the  idea  of  my  poem,  tliat 
he  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  He  made  me  repeat 
such  pa&sages  as  I  could  remember ;  and  though  I  did 
it  in  a  very  mangled  manner,  having  a  wretched  me- 
mory, yet  he  was  in  raptures. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  break  out  with  some 
scrap  which  he  would  misquote  most  terribly,  would 
nib  his  hands  and  exclaim,  "  By  Jupiter,  that's  fine, 
that's  noble !  Damme,  sir,  if  I  can  conceive  how  you 
bit  upon  sucli  ideas ! " 

I  must  confess  I  did  not  always  relish  his  misquo- 
tations, which  sometimes  made  absolute  nonsense  of 
the  passages;  but  what  author  stands  upon  trifles 
when  he  is  praised  ? 

Never  had  I  spent  a  more  delightful  evening.  I 
did  not  perceive  how  the  time  flew.  I  could  not  bear 
to  separate,  but  continued  walking  on,  arm  in  arm, 
with  him,  past  my  lodgings,  tlirough  Camden  Town, 
and  across  Cracksknll  Common,  talking  the  whole 
way  about  my  poem. 

When  we  were  half  way  across  the  common,  he 
interrupted  me  in  the  midst  of  a  quotation,  by  telling 
me  that  this  had  been  a  famous  place  for  footpads,  and 
was  still  occasionally  infested  by  them;  and  that  a 
man  had  recently  been  shot  there  in  attempting  to 
defend  himself.—"  Tlie  more  fool  he ! "  cried  I ;  "  a 
man  is  an  idiot  to  risk  life,  or  even  lunb,  to  save  a 
paltry  purse  of  money.  It's  quite  a  different  case  from 
that  of  a  duel,  where  one's  honour  is  concerned.  For 
my  part,"  added  I,  "  I  should  never  think  of  making 
resistance  against  one  of  those  desperadoes." 

"  Say  you  so?"  cried  my  friend  in  green,  turning 
suddenly  upon  me,  and  putting  a  pistol  to  my  breast; 
"  why,  then,  have  at  you,  my  lad !— come— disburse! 
empty !  unsack ! " 

In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  Muse  had  played  me 
another  of  her  tricks,  and  had  betrayed  me  into  the 
hands  of  a  footpad.  There  was  no  time  to  pariey; 
he  made  me  turn  my  pockets  inside  out;  and,  hearing 
the  sound  of  distant  footsteps,  he  made  one  fell  swoop 
upon  purse,  watch,  and  all ;  gave  me  a  thwack  over 
my  unlucky  pate  that  laid  me  sprawling  on  the  ground, 
and  scampered  away  with  his  booty. 

I  saw  no  more  of  my  friend  in  green  until  a  year 
or  two  afterwards;  when  I  caught  a  sight  of  bis 
poetical  countenance  among  a  crewofscrape^races 
heavily  ironed,  who  were  on  the  way  for  transporta- 
tion. He  recognised  me  at  once,  tipped  me  an  im- 
pudent wink,  and  asked  me  how  I  came  on  with  the 
history  of  Jack  Straw's  Castle. 

The  catastrophe  at  CrackskuU  Common  put  an  end 
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to  my  samnter's  campaign.  I  was  cured  of  my  poe- 
tical enthusiasm  for  rebels,  robbers,  and  highwaymen. 
I  was  pat  out  of  conceit  of  my  snliject,  and,  what  was 
worse,  I  was  lightened  of  my  purse,  in  which  was 
almost  every  farihing  I  had  in  the  world.  So  I  aban- 
doned Sir  Richard  Steele's  cottage  in  despair,  and 
crept  into  less  celebrated,  though  no  less  poetical  and 
airy  lodgings,  in  a  garret  in  town. 

I  now  determined  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the 
literary,  and  to  enrol  myself  in  tlie  (i-aternily  of  au- 
thorship. It  is  by  the  constant  collision  of  mind, 
thought  I,  that  authors  strike  out  the  sparks  of  genius, 
and  kindle  up  with  glorious  conceptions.  Poetry  Is 
evidenlly  a  contagions  complaint.  I  will  keep  com- 
pany with  poets;  who  knows  but  I  may  catch  it  as 
others  have  done? 

I  found  no  difDcnIty  of  making  a  circle  of  literary 
acquaintances,  not  having  the  sin  of  success  lying  at 
my  door :  indeed  the  £iilore  of  ray  poem  was  a  kind 
of  recommendation  to  their  favour.  It  is  true  my 
new  friends  were  not  of  the  most  brilliant  names  in 
literature ;  but  then  if  you  would  take  their  words  for 
it,  tliey  were  like  the  prophets  of  old,  men  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy ;  and  who  were  to  live  in 
future  ages,  when  the  ephemeral  favourites  of  tlie 
day  should  be  forgotten. 

Isoon  discovered,  however,  that  the  more  I  mingled 
in  literary  society,  the  less  I  felt  capable  of  writing; 
that  poetry  was  not  so  catching  as  I  imagined ;  and 
that  in  familiar  life  there  was  often  nothing  less  poet- 
ical than  a  poel.  Besides,  I  wanted  the  esprit  de 
corps  to  turn  these  literary  fellowships  to  any  account. 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  enlist  in  any  particular 
sect.  I  saw  something  to  like  in  them  all,  but  found 
that  would  never  do,  for  that  the  tacit  condition  on 
which  a  man  enters  into  one  of  these  sects  is,  that  he 
abuses  all  the  rest. 

I  perceived  that  there  were  little  knots  of  authors 
who  lived  with,  and  for,  and  by  one  another.  They 
considered  themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They 
fostered  and  kept  up  a  conventional  vein  of  thinking 
and  talking,  and  joking  on  all  subjects ;  and  (hey  cried 
each  other  up  to  the  skies.  Each  sect  had  its  parti- 
cular creed ;  and  set  up  certain  authors  as  divinities, 
and  fell  down  and  worshipped  them;  and  considered 
every  one  who  did  not  worship  them,  or  who  wor- 
shipped any  other,  as  a  heretic  and  an  infidel. 

In  quoting  the  writers  of  tlie  day,  I  generally  found 
them  extolling  names  of  which  I  had  scarcely  heard, 
and  talking  slightly  of  others  who  were  the  favourites 
of  the  public.  If  I  mentioned  any  recent  work  from 
the  pen  of  a  first-rate  author,  they  had  not  read  it; 
Ihey  had  not  time  to  read  all  that  was  spawned  from 
the  press ;  he  wrote  too  much  to  write  well ; — and 
then  they  would  break  out  into  raptures  about  some 
Mr  Timson,  or  Tomson,  or  Jackson,  whose  works 
were  neglected  at  the  present  day,  but  who  was  to  be 
llie  wonder  and  delight  of  posterity.  Alas !  what 
heavy  debts  is  tliis  neglectful  world  daily  accumulat- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  poor  posterity ! 


But,  above  all,  it  was  edifying  to  hear  with  what 
contempt  they  would  talk  of  the  great.  Ye  gods ! 
how  inuneasurably  the  great  are  despised  by  the 
small  fry  of  literature !  It  is  true,  an  exception  was 
now  and  then  made  of  some  nobleman,  with  whom, 
perhaps,  they  liad  casually  sliaken  hands  at  an  elec- 
tion, or  bobbed  or  nobbed  at  a  public  dinner,  and 
who  was  pronounced  a  "devilish  good  fellow," 
and  "no  humbug;"  but,  in  general,  it  was  enough 
for  a  man  to  have  a  title,  to  be  the  object  of  their  so- 
vereign disdain  :  you  have  no  idea  how  poetically  and 
philosophically  they  would  talk  of  nobility. 

For  my  part  this  affected  me  but  little;  for  though 
I  had  no  bitterness  against  the  great,  and  did  not  think 
the  worse  of  a  man  for  having  innocently  been  born 
to  a  title,  yet  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  present  called 
upon  to  resent  the  indignities  poured  upon  them  by 
the  little.  But  the  hostility  to  the  great  writers  of 
the  day  went  sore  against  the  grain  with  me.  I  could 
not  enter  into  such  feuds,  nor  participate  in  such 
animosities.  I  had  not  become  author  sufliciently  to 
hate  other  authors.  I  could  still  find  pleasure  in  the 
novelties  of  the  press,  and  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
praise  a  contemporary,  even  though  he  were  success- 
fiil.  Indeed  I  was  miscellaneous  in  my  taste,  and 
could  not  confine  it  to  any  age  or  growth  of  writers. 
I  could  turn  with  delight  from  the  glowing  pages  of 
Byron  to  the  cool  and  polished  raillery  of  Pope;  and, 
after  wandering  among  the  sacred  groves  of  Paradise 
Lost,  I  could  give  myself  up  to  voluptuous  abandon- 
ment in  the  enchanted  bowers  of  Lalla  Rookh. 

"  I  would  have  my  authors,"  said  I,  as  various  as 
my  wines,  and,  in  relishing  the  strong  and  the  racy, 
would  never  decry  the  sparkling  and  exliilarating. 
Port  and  sherry  are  excellent  stand-by's,  and  so  is 
Madeira ;  but  claret  and  Burgundy  may  be  drunk 
now  and  then  without  disparagement  to  one's  pa- 
late; and  Champagne  is  a  beverage  by  no  means  to 
be  despised." 

Such  was  the  tirade  I  uttered  one  day,  when  a  little 
flushed  with  ale,  at  a  literary  club.  I  uttered  it,  too, 
with  sontethingof  a  flourish,  for  I  thought  my  simile 
a  clever  one.  Unluckily,  my  auditors  were  men  who 
drank  beer  and  hated  Pope;  so  my  figure  about  wines 
went  for  nothing,  and  my  critical  toleration  was 
looked  upon  as  downright  heterodoxy.  In  a  word, 
I  soon  became  like  a  freethinker  in  religion,  an  out- 
law from  every  sect,  and  fair  game  for  all.  Such  are 
the  melandioly  consequences  of  hot  bating  in  lite- 
rature. 

I  see  you  are  growing  weary,  so  I  will  be  brief 
with  the  residue  of  my  literary  career.  I  will  not 
detain  you  with  a  detail  of  my  various  attempts  to 
get  astride  of  Pegasus;  of  the  poems  I  have  written 
which  were  never  printed,  the  plays  I  have  presented 
which  were  never  performe»1,  and  the  tracts  I  have 
published  which  were  never  purchased.  It  seemed 
as  if  booksellers,  managers,  and  the  very  public,  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  starve  me.  Still  I  could 
not  prevail  upon  myself  to  give  up  the  trial,  nor  aban- 
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dun  those  dreams  of  renown  in  which  I  had  indulged. 
How  should  I  be  able  to  look  tiie  literary  circle  of  my 
native  villa^  in  the  face,  if  I  were  so  completely  to 
falsify  their  predictions?  For  some  time  longer, 
therefore,  I  continued  to  write  for  fame,  and  was,  of 
course,  the  most  miseraMe  dog  in  existence,  i)esides 
being  in  continual  risk  of  starvation.  I  accumulated 
loads  of  literary  treasure  on  my  shelves — loads  whicli 
were  to  be  treasures  to  posterity;  but,  alas !  they  put 
not  a  penny  into  my  purse.  What  was  all  this 
wealth  to  my  present  neoessities?  I  could  not  patch 
my  elbows  with  an  ode;  nor  satisfy  my  hunger  with 
blank  verse.  "  Shall  a  man  fill  his  belly  with  the 
east  wind?"  says  the  proverb.  He  may  as  well  do 
so  as  with  poetry. 

I  have  many  a  lime  strolled  sorrowfully  along, 
with  a  sad  heart  and  an  empty  stomach,  about  five 
ii'clock,  and  looked  wistfully  down  the  areas  in  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  and  seen  through  the  kitchen 
windows  the  fires  gleaming,  and  the  joints  of  meat 
turning  on  the  spits  and  dripping  with  gravy,  and  the 
cook-maids  beating  up  puddings,  or  trussing  turkeys, 
and  felt  for  the  moment  that  if  I  could  but  have  the 
run  of  one  of  those  kitchens,  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
might  have  the  hungry  heights  of  Parnassus  for  me. 
Oh,  sir!  talk  of  meditations  among  the  tombs— they 
are  notliing  so  melancholy  as  the  meditations  of  a 
lH)or  devil  without  penny  in  pouch,  along  a  line  of 
kitchen-windows  toward  dinner-time. 

At  length,  when  almost  reduced  to  famine  and  des- 
pair, the  idea  all  at  once  entered  my  head,  that  per- 
haps I  was  not  so  clever  a  fellow  as  the  village  and 
myself  had  supposed.  It  was  the  salvation  of  me. 
The  moment  the  idea  popped  into  my  brain  it  brought 
conviction  and  comfort  with  it.  I  awoke  as  from  a 
dream — I  gave  up  immortal  fame  to  those  who  could 
live  on  air ;  took  to  writing  for  mere  bread ;  and  have 
ever  since  had  a  very  t<derabie  life  of  it.  There  is  no 
man  of  letters  so  much  at  his  ease,  sir,  as  he  who  has 
no  character  to  gain  or  lose.  I  had  to  train  myself 
to  it  a  little,  and  to  clip  my  wings  short  at  first,  or 
they  would  have  carried  me  up  uiio  poetry  in  spite  of 
myself.  So  I  determined  to  begin  by  tlie  opposite 
extreme,  and  abandoning  the  higher  r^ons  of  the 
craft,  I  came  plump  down  to  the  lowest,  and  turned 
creeper. 

"  Creeper !  and  pray  what  is  that?"  said  I. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  see  you  are  ignorant  of  tlie  language 
of  the  craft :  a  creeper  is  one  who  furnishes  the  news- 
papers with  paragraphs  at  so  much  a  line ;  one  who 
goes  about  in  quest  of  mbfortunes;  attends  the  Bow- 
street  Office,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  every  other 
ilen  of  mischief  and  iniquity.  We  are  paid  at  the 
rale  of  a  penny  a  line,  and  as  we  can  sell  the  same 
paragraph  to  almost  every  paper,  we  sometimes  pick 
up  a  very  decent  day's  work.  Now  and  then  the 
Muse  is  unkind,  or  the  day  uncommonly  quiet,  and 
tlien  we  rather  starve ;  and  sometimes  tlie  nnconscion- 
ahle  editors  will  clip  our  paragraplis  when  they  are 
a  little  too  rhetorical,  and  snip  off  two-pence  or  three- 


pence at  a  go.  I  have  many  a  time  had  my  pot  of 
porter  snipped  offof  my  dinner  in  this  way,  and  have 
had  to  dine  with  dry  lips.  However,  I  cannot  com- 
plain. I  rose  gradnally  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
craft,  and  am  now,  I  think,  in  the  most  comfortable 
r^on  of  literature." 

"And  pray,"  said  I,  "what  may  you  be  at  pre- 
sent?" 

"At  present,"  said  he,  "lam  a  regular  job-writer, 
and  turn  my  hand  to  any  thing.  I  work  up  the 
writings  of  others  at  so  much  ji  sheet;  tarn  off  trans- 
lations; write  second-rate  articles  to  fill  up  reviews 
and  magazines;  compile  travels  and  voyages,  and  fur- 
nish theatrical  criticisms  for  the  newspapers.  All 
tliis  authorship,  yon  perceive,  is  anonymous  j  it  gives 
me  no  reputation  except  among  the  trade;  where  I 
am  considered  an  author  of  all  work,  and  am  always 
sure  of  employ.  That's  the  only  reputation  I  want. 
I  sleep  soundly,  without  dread  of  duns  or  critics,  and 
leave  immortal  fame  to  those  that  chuse  to  fret  and 
fight  about  it.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  only  happy 
author  in  this  world  is  he  who  is  below  the  care  of 
reputation." 


NOTORIETY. 

Whbn  we  had  emei^ed  from  the  literary  nest  of 
honest  Dribble,  and  had  passed  safely  throu^'h  the 
dangers  of  Break-neck-stairs,  and  the  labyrinths  of 
Fleet-market,  Bucktborne  indulged  in  many  com- 
ments upon  the  peep  into  literary  life  which  he  had 
furnished  me. 

I  expressed  my  surprise  at  finding  it  so  difTerent  a 
world  from  what  I  had  imagined.  "  It  isalways  so," 
said  he,  "with  strangers.  The  land  of  literature  is 
a  fairy  land  to  those  wlio  view  it  ftt>m  a  distance, 
but,  like  all  other  landscapes,  tlie  charm  fades  on  a 
nearer  approach,  and  the  thorns  and  briars  become 
visible.  The  republic  of  letters  is  the  must  factious 
and  discordant  of  all  republics,  ancient  or  modem." 

"Yet,"  said  I,  smiling,  "you  would  not  have  ine 
take  honest  Dribble's  experience  as  a  view  of  the 
land.  He  is  but  a  mousing  owl;  a  mere  groondlii^. 
We  should  have  qnite  a  difTerent  strain  from  one  of 
those  fortunate  authors  whom  we  see  sporting  aboot 
the  empyreal  heights  of  fashion,  like  swallows  in  the 
blue  sky  of  a  summer's  day." 

"Perhaps  we  might,"  replied  he,  "bet  I  doubt  it. 
I  doubt  whether,  if  any  one,  even  of  the  most  sacoes»- 
ful,  were  to  tell  his  actual  feelings,  yon  would  not 
find  the  truth  of  friend  Dribble's  philosophy  with 
respect  to  reputation.  One  you  would  find  carrying 
a  gay  face  to  the  world,  while  some  vulture  critic 
was  preying  upon  his  very  liver.  Another,  who  was 
simple  enough  to  mistake  fashion  torbme,  yon  would 
find  watdiing  countenances,  and  cultivating  invita- 
tions, more  ambitious  to  figure  in  the  beoH  numde 
than  the  world  of  letters,  and  apt  to  be  rendered 
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wretched  by  the  neglect  of  an  illiterate  peer,  or  a  dis- 
sipated dochess.  Those  who  were  rising  to  feme, 
yoa  woold  find  tormented  with  anxiety  to  get  higher; 
and  those  who  had  gained  the  summit,  in  constant 
ai^>rehension  of  a  decline. 

"  Eren  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  bozz  of  no- 
toriety, and  the  farce  of  fashion,  are  not  much  better 
off,  being  incessantly  harassed  by  intrusions  on  their 
leisare,  and  interruptions  of  their  pursuits;  for,  what- 
ever may  be  his  feelings,  when  once  an  author  is 
laoncbed  into  notoriety,  he  most  go  the  rounds  until 
the  idle  cariosity  of  the  day  is  satisfied,  and  he  is 
thrown  aside  to  make  way  for  some  new  caprice. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  know  but  be  is  most  fortunate 
who  engages  in  the  whirl  through  ambition,  however 
tormenting;  as  it  is  doubly  irksome  to  be  obliged  to 
join  in  the  game  without  being  mterested  in  the 
stake. 

''There  is  a  constant  denumd  in  the  fashionable 
world  for  novelty ;  every  nine  days  most  have  its 
wonder,  no  matter  of  what  kind.  At  one  time  it  is 
an  author;  at  another  a  fire-eater;  at  another  a  com- 
poser, an  Indian  juggler,  or  an  Indian  chief;  a  man 
from  the  North  Pole  or  the  Pyramids  :  each  figures 
through  his  brief  term  of  notoriety,  and  then  makes 
way  for  the  succeeding  wonder.  Yon  must  know 
that  we  have  oddity-fanciers  among  our  ladies  of 
nmk,  who  collect  about  tliem  all  kinds  of  remarkable 
beings ;  fiddlers,  statesmen,  singers,  warriors,  artists, 
philosophers,  actors,  and  poets;  every  kind  (tf  person- 
age, in  short,  who  is  noted  for  something  peculiar : 
ao  that  their  routs  are  like  fancy  balls,  where  every 
one  comes  '  in  character.' 

"  I  have  had  infinite  amusement  at  tliese  parties  in 
noticing  how  industriously  every  one  was  playing  a 
part,  and  acting  out  of  his  natural  line.  There  is  not 
a  more  complete  game  at  cross-purposes  than  the  inter- 
course of  the  literary  and  the  great.  The  fine  gentle- 
man is  always  anxious  to  be  thought  a  wit,  and  the 
wit  a  fine  gentleman. 

"  I  have  noticed  a  lord  endeavouring  to  look  wise 
and  to  talk  learnedly  with  a  man  of  letters,  who  was 
aiming  at  a  fiishi(mid)le  air,  and  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  had  lived  about  town.  The  peer  quoted  a  score 
or  two  of  learned  authors,  with  whom  be  would  fain 
bethought  intimate,  while  the  author  talked  of  Sir 
John  this,  and  Sir  Harry  that,  and  extolled  the  6ur- 
gandy  he  had  drunk  at  Lord  Such-a-one's.  Each 
seemed  to  forget  tliat  he  could  only  be  interesting  to 
the  other  in  his  proper  character.  Had  the  peer  been 
merely  a  man  of  erudition,  the  author  would  never 
have  listened  to  bis  prosing;  and  had  the  author 
known  all  the  nobility  in  the  Court  Calendar,  it 
would  have  given  him  no  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
peer. 

"  In  the  same  way  I  have  seen  a  fine  lady,  remark- 
able for  beauty,  weary  a  philosopher  with  flimsy  me- 
taphysies,  while  the  philosopher  put  on  an  awkward 
air  of  gallantry,  played  with  her  (an,  and  prattled 
about  the  Open.    I  have  heard  a  sentimenlal  poet 


talk  very  stupidly  with  a  statesman  about  the  national 
debt;  and  on  joining  a  knot  of  scientific  old  gentle- 
men conversing  in  a  comer,  expecting  to  hear  the 
discussion  of  some  valuable  discovery,  I  found  they 
were  only  amusing  themselves  with  a  fat  story." 


A  PRACTICAL  PHILOSOPHER. 

The  anecdotes  I  had  heard  of  Bncktliome's  early 
schoolmate,  together  with  ai^ariely  of  peculiarities 
which  I  had  remarked  in  himself,  gave  me  a  strong 
curiosity  to  know  something  ofhis  own  history.  I 
am  u  traveller  of  the  good  Old  school,  and  am  fond  of 
the  custom  laid  down  in  books,  according  to  which, 
whenever  travellers  met,  they  sat  down  forthwith 
and  gave  a  history  of  themselves  and  their  adventures. 
This  Buckthome,  too,  was  a  man  much  to  my  taste ; 
he  had  seen  the  world,  and  mingled  with  society,  yet 
retained  the  strong  eccentricities  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  much  alone.  There  was  a  careless  dash  ofgood- 
humour  about  him  which  pleased  me  exceedingly; 
and  at  limes  an  odd  tinge  of  melandioly  mingled  with 
his  humour,  and  gave  it  an  additional  zest.  He  was 
apt  to  ran  into  long  speculations  upon  society  and 
manners,  and  to  indulge  in  whimsical  views  of  human 
nature,  yet  there  was  nothing  ill-tempered  in  liis 
satire.  It  ran  more  upon  the  follies  than  the  vices  of 
mankind ;  and  even  the  follies  of  his  fellow-man  were 
treated  with  the  leniency  of  one  who  felt  himself  to 
be  but  frail.  He  had  evidently  been  a  little  diilled 
and  buffeted  by  fortune,  without  being  soured  there- 
by :  as  some  fruits  become  mellower  and  more  gene- 
rous in  their  flavour  from  having  been  bruised  and 
frost-bitten. 

I  have  always  bad  a  great  relish  for  the  conversa- 
tion of  practical  philosophers  of  this  stamp,  who  have 
profited  by  the  "  sweet  uses"  of  adversity  without 
imbibing  its  bitterness;  who  have  learnt  to  estimate 
the  world  rightly,  yet  good-humouredly ;  and  who, 
while  they  perceive  the  trath  of  the  saying,  that "  all 
is  vanity,"  are  yet  able  to  do  so  without  vexation  of 
spirit. 

Sudi  a  man  was  Buckthome.  In  general  a  laugh- 
ing philosopher ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  shade  of  sadness 
stole  across  his  brow,  it  was  but  transient;  like  a 
summer  cloud,  which  soon  goes  by,  and  firesbensand 
revives  the  lields  over  which  it  passes. 

I  was  walking  with  him  one  day  in  Kensington 
Gardens— for  he  was  a  knowing  epicure  in  all  the 
cheap  pleasures  and  rural  haunts  within  reach  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was  a  delightful  warm  morning  in 
spring;  and  he  was  in  the  happy  mood  of  a  pastoral 
citizen,  when  just  turned  loose  into  grass  and  snnshine. 
He  had  been  watching  a  lark  which,  rising  from  a 
bed  of  daisies  and  yellow-cups,  had  sung  his  way  up 
to  a  bright  snowy  cloud  floating  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

«0f  all  birds,"  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to  be  a  lark. 
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He  revels  in  the  brightest  time  of  the  day,  in  the 
happiest  season  of  the  year,  amon^  fresh  meadows 
and  opening  flowers ;  and  when  he  has  sated  himself 
with  the  sweetness  of  earth,  he  wings  his  flight  up  to 
Heaven  as  if  he  would  drink  m  the  melody  of  the 
morning  stars.  Hark  to  that  note !  How  it  comes 
thrilling  down  npon  the  ear!  What  a  stream  of 
music,  note  falling  over  note  in  delicious  cadence ! 
Who  would  trouble  his  head  about  operas  and  con- 
certs when  he  could  walk  in  the  fields  and  hear  such 
music  for  nothing  ?  These  are  the  enjoyments  which 
set  riches  at  scorn,  and  make  even  a  poor  man  inde- 
pendent : 

I  care  not,  Foriune,  what  you  do  deny  :— 
Yon  cannot  rob  me  oTfbce  nature's  grace : 

Tou  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 

Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brighl'ning  beet 
Yon  cannot  l>ar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  streams  at  eve— 

"  Sir,  there  are  homilies  in  nature's  works  worth 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  if  we  cotild  but  read 
them  rightly,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  lessons  I  ever 
received  in  a  time  of  trouble,  was  from  hearing  the 
notes  of  a  lark." 

I  profited  by  this  commnnicative  vein  to  intimate 
to  Bucktbornea  wish  to  know  something  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  which  I  fancied  must  have  been  an  eventful 
one. 

He  smiled  when  I  expressed  my  desire.  "  I  have 
no  great  story,"  said  he,  "  to  relate.  A  mere  tissue 
of  errors  and  follies.  Bnt,  such  as  it  is,  you  shall 
liave  one  epoch  of  it,  by  which  you  may  judge  of  the 
rest."  A  nd  so,  without  any  further  prelude,  he  gave 
me  the  following  anecdotes  of  his  early  adventures. 


BUCKTHORNE; 

OR, 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  OF  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

I  was  bom  to  very  little  property,  bnt  to  great  ex- 
pectations—which is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  un- 
lucky fortunes  that  a  man  can  be  born  to.  My  fa- 
ther was  a  country  gentleman,  the  last  of  a  very 
ancient  and  honourable  but  decayed  family,  and  re- 
sided in  an  old  hunting-lodge  in  Warwickshire.  He 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  lived  to  the  extent  of  his 
moderate  income,  so  that  I  had  little  to  expect  from 
that  quarter;  but  then  I  had  a  rich  uncle  by  the  mo- 
ther's side,  a  penurious,  accumulating  curmudgeon, 
who  it  was  confidently  expected  wonld  make  me  his 
heir,  becanse  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  because  I  was 
named  alter  him,  and  because  he  hated  all  the  world 
except  myself. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  inveterate  hater,  a  miser  even 
in  misanthropy,  and  hoarded  up  a  grudge  as  he  did  a 
guinea.  Thus,  though  my  mother  was  an  only  sister, 
lie  had  never  forgiven  her  marriage  with  my  father, 


against  whom  he  had  a  cold,  still,  immoveable  piqne, 
which  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  like  a  stone 
in  a  well,  ever  since  they  had  been  school-boys  toge- 
ther. My  mother,  however,  considered  me  as  the 
intermediate  being  tliat  was  to  bringevery  tiling  again 
into  harmony,  for  she  looked  on  me  as  a  prodigy- 
God  bless  her!  my  heart  overflows  whenever  I  recall 
her  tenderness.  She  was  the  most  excellent,  the 
most  indulgent  of  mothers.  I  was  her  only  child  :  it 
was  a  pity  she  had  no  more,  for  she  had  fondness  of 
heart  enough  to  have  spoiled  a  dozen ! 

I  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  a  public  school,  sorely 
against  my  mother's  wishes;  but  my  father  insbted 
that  it  was  the  only  way  to  make  boys  hardy.  The 
school  was  kept  by  a  conscientious  piig  of  the  ancient 
system,  who  did  his  duty  by  the  boys  intrusted  to  his 
care  :  that  b  to  say,  we  were  flogged  soundly  when 
we  did  not  get  our  lessons.  We  were  putinloclasses, 
and  thus  flogged  on  in  droves  along  the  highways  of 
knowledge,  in  much  tlie  same  manner  as  cattle  are 
driven  to  market;  where  those  that  are  heavy  m  gait, 
or  short  in  leg,  have  to  suffer  for  the  superior  alert- 
ness or  longer  limbs  of  their  companions. 

For  my  part,  I  confess  it  with  shame,  I  was  an 
incorrigible  laggard.  I  have  always  had  the  poetical 
feeling,  that  is  to  say,  I  have  always  been  an  idle 
fellow,  and  prone  to  play  the  vagabond.  I  used  to 
gel  away  from  my  books  and  school  whenever  I  conld, 
and  ramble  al)out  the  fields.  I  was  surrounded  by 
seductions  for  such  a  temperament.  The  school- 
house  was  an  old-fashioned  white-washed  mansion, 
of  wood  and  plaster,  standing  on  the  skirts  of  a  beau- 
tiful village  :  close  by  it  was  the  venerable  church, 
with  a  tall  Gothic  spire;  Itefore  it  spread  a  lovely 
green  valley,  with  a  little  stream  glistening  along 
tlirongh  willow  groves ;  while  a  line  of  blue  hills  that 
bounded  the  landscape  gave  rise  to  many  a  summer- 
day  dream  as  to  the  fairy  land  that  lay  beyond. 

In  spite  of  all  the  scourgings  I  suffered  attliat  school 
to  make  me  love  my  book,  I  cannot  but  look  back 
on  the  place  with  fondness.  Indeed,  I  considered 
this  frequent  flagellation  as  the  common  lot  of  bu- 
nianity,  and  the  regular  mode  in  which  scholars  were 
made. 

My  kind  mother  used  to  lament  over  my  details 
of  tlie  sore  trials  I  underwent  in  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing; but  my  father  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  expos- 
tulations. He  had  been  flogged  tlirough  school  him- 
self, and  swore  there  was  no  other  way  of  making 
a  man  of  parts ;  though,  let  me  speak  it  with  all  due 
reverence,  my  father  was  but  an  indifferent  illustra- 
tion of  his  theory,  for  he  was  considered  a  grievous 
blockhead. 

My  poetical  temperament  evinced  itself  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  village  church  was  attended  every 
Sunday  by  a  neighbouring  squire,  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  whose  park  stretched  quite  to  the  village, 
and  whose  spacious  country-seat  seemed  to  take  the 
church  under  its  protection.  Indeed,  you  would  have 
tliought  the  church  had  been  consecrated  to  him  in- 
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stead  of  to  the  Dtity.  The  parish-clerk  howed  low 
before  bim,  and  the  vergers  humbled  themselves  unto 
the  dust  in  his  presence.  He  always  entered  a  little 
late,  and  with  some  slir;  striking  his  cane  emphatic- 
ally on  the  ground,  swaying  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
looking  loftily  to  the  right  and  left  as  he  walked  slow- 
ly np  Uie  able ;  and  the  parson,  who  always  ate  his 
Sunday  dinner  with  him,  never  commenced  service 
until  be  appeared.  He  sat  with  bis  family  in  a  lai^ 
pew,  gorgeously  lined,  humbling  himself  devoutly  on 
velvet  cushions,  and  reading  lessons  of  meekness  and 
lowliness  of  spirit  out  of  splendid  gold  and  morocco 
prayer-books.  Whenever  the  parson  spoke  of  the 
difBcnlty  of  a  rich  man's  entering  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  would  turn 
towards  the  "  grand  pew,"  and  I  thought  the  squire 
seemed  pleased  with  the  application. 

The  pomp  of  this  pew,  and  the  aristocratical  air  of 
the  family,  struck  my  imagination  wonderfully;  and 
I  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  little  daughter  of  the 
squire's,  about  twelve  years  of  age.  This  freak  of 
fancy  made  me  more  truant  from  my  studies  than 
ever.  1,  used  to  stroll  about  the  squire's  park,  and 
would  \iiA  near  the  house,  to  catch  glimpses  of  this 
little  damsel  at  the  windows,  or  playing  about  the 
lawn,  or  wUking  out  with  her  governess. 

I  had  not  enterprise  nor  impudence  enough  to  ven- 
ture from  myconcealment.  Indeed  I  felt  like  an  ar- 
rant poacher,  dniil  I  read  one  or  two  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses, wlien  I  pictured  myself  as  some  sylvan 
deity,  and  she  a  Voy  wood-nymph  of  whom  I  was  in 
pursuit.  There  i^  something  extremely  delicious  in 
these  early  awakenings  of  the  tender  passran.  I  can 
feel  even  at  this  moment  the  throbbing  of  my  boyish 
bosom,  whenever  by  chance  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  white  frock  fluttering  among  the  shrubbery.  I 
carried  about  in  my  bosom  a  volume  of  Waller,  which 
I  had  purloined  from  my  mother's  library;  and  I  ap- 
plied (0  my  little  fair  one  all  the  complunents  lavished 
npon  Sacharissa. 

At  length  I  danced  witli  her  at  a  school-ball.  I 
was  so  awkward  a  booby,  that  I  dared  scarcely  speak 
to  ber;  I  was  filled  with  awe  and  embarrassment  in 
ber  presence;  but  I  was  so  inspired,  that  my  poetical 
temperament  for  tlie  first  time  broke  out  in  verse, 
and  I  bbricated  some  glowing  lines,  in  which  I  be- 
rhymed the  little  lady  under  the  favourite  name  of 
Sacharissa.  I  slipped  the  verses,  trembling  and  blush- 
ing, into  ber  hand  the  next  Sunday  as  she  came  out  of 
cbmrb.  The  little  prude  handed  them  to  her  mamma ; 
the  mfAiJ^i  banded  them  to  the  squire ;  the  squire, 
who  had  no.  soul  for  poetry,  sent  them  in  dudgeon  to 
the  sdioolmaster ;  and.  the  sehoolmaster,  with  a  bar- 
barity worthy  of  thfrdark'ages,  gave  me  a  sound  and 
^"pecnliaviy  humiliating  fleeing  for  thus  trespassing 
niMH)  Parnassus.  This  was  a  sad  outset, for  a  votary 
ttf  the  muse;  it  ought  to  have  cured  me  of  my  passion 
fi)r  poetry;  but  it  only  confirmed  it,  for  I  felt  the  spirit 
of  a  mar^  rising  within  me.  What  .was  as  well, 
perhaps,  it  cored  me  of  my  passion  for'-the  young 


lady;  for  I  felt  so  indignant  at  the  ignominious  hors- 
ing I  had  incurred  in  celebrating  her  charms,  that  I 
could  not  hold  np  my  head  in  church.  Fortunately 
for  my  wounded  sensibility,  the  Midsununer  holidays 
came  on,  and  I  returned  home.  My  mother,  as 
usual,  inquired  into  all  my  school  concerns,  my  little 
pleasures,  and  cares,  and  sorrows;  for  boyhood  has  its 
share  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  I  told  her 
all,  and  she  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  I  had  ex- 
perienced. She  fired  up  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
squire,  and  the  prudery  of  the  daughter;  and  as  to 
the  schoolmaster,  she  wondered  where  was  Uie  use 
of  having  schoolmasters,  and  why  boys  could  not  re- 
main at  home,  and  be  educated  by  tutors,  nnder  the 
eye  of  their  mothers.  She  asked  to  see  the  verses  I 
bad  written,  and  she  was  delighted  with  them ;  for, 
to  confess  the  truth,  she  had  a  pretty  taste  in  poetry. 
She  even  showed  them  to  the  parson's  wife,  who  pro- 
tested they  were  charming;  and  the  parson's  three 
daughters  insisted  on  each  having  a  copy  of  them. 

All  this  was  exceedingly  balsamic,  and  I  was  still 
more  consoled  and  encouraged,  when  the  young  la- 
dies, who  were  the  blue-stockings  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  read  Dr  Johnson's  Lives  quite  through, 
assured  my  mother  that  great  geniuses  never  studied, 
but  were  always  idle;  upon  which  I  began  to  sur- 
mise that  I  was  myself  something  out  of  the  common 
run.  My  father,  however,  was  of  a  very  different 
opinion ;  for  when  my  mother,  in  the  pride  of  her 
heart,  showed  him  my  copy  of  verses,  he  threw  them 
out  of  the  window,  asking  her  "  if  she  meant  to  make 
a  ballad-monger  of  the  boy  ? "  But  he  was  a  careless, 
common-thinking  man,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
loved  him  much;  my  mother  absorbed  all  my  filial 
affection. 

I  used  occasionally,  during  holidays,  to  be  sent  on 
short  visits  to  the  uncle,  who  was  to  make  me  his 
heir;  they  thought  it  would  keep  me  in  his  mind, 
and  render  him  fond  of  me.  He  was  a  withered, 
anxious-looking  old  fellow,  and  lived  in  a  desolate  old 
country-seat,  which  he  suffered  to  go  to  rnin  from 
absoluteniggardliness.  He  kept  but  one  man-servant, 
who  had  lived,  or  rather  starved,  with  him  for  years. 
No  woman  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  house.  A 
daughter  of  the  old  servant  lived  by  the  gate,  in  what 
had  been  a  porter's  lodge,  and  was  permitted  to 
come  into  the  house  about  an  hour  each  day,  to  make 
the  beds,  and  cook  a  morsel  of  provisions.  The  park 
that  surrounded  the  boose  was  all  run  wild :  the  trees 
were  grown  out  of  shape ;  the  fish-ponds  stagnant ; 
the  urns  and  statues  fallen  from  their  pedestals,  and 
buried  among  the  rank  grass.  The  hares  and  phea- 
sants were  so  little  molested,  except  by  poachers, 
that  they  bred  in  great  abundance,  and  sported  about 
the  rough  lawns  and  weedy  avenues.  To  guard  the 
premises,  and  frighten  off  robbers,  of  whom  he  was 
somewhat  apprehensive,  and  visitors,  of  whom  he 
was  in  almost  equal  awe,  my  uncle  kept  two  or  three 
bloodhounds,  who  were  always  prowling  round  the 
house,  and  were  the  dread  of  the  neighbouring  pea- 
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santry.  They  were  gaunt  and  half  starred,  seemed 
ready  to  devour  one  from  mere  hunger,  and  were  an 
elTectual  check  on  any  stranger's  approach  to  this  wi- 
zard castle. 

Such  was  my  uncle's  house,  which  I  used  to  visit 
now  and  then  during  the  holidays.  I  was,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  the  old  man's  favourite;  that  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  hate  me  so  much  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  had  been  apprised  of  his  character,  and 
cautioned  to  cultivate  his  good  will ;  but  I  was  too 
young  and  careless  to  be  a  courtier,  and,  indeed,  have 
never  been  sufDcienlly  studious  of  my  interests  to  let 
them  govern  my  feelings.  However,  we  jogged  on 
very  well  together,  and  as  my  visits  cost  him  almost 
nothing,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  very  unwelcome. 
I  brought  with  me  my  fishing-rod,  and  half  supplied 
the  table  from  the  fish-ponds. 

Our  meals  were  solitary  and  unsocial.  My  uncle 
rarely  spoke ;  he  pointed  to  whatever  he  wanted,  and 
the  servant  perfectly  understood  him.  Indeed,  his 
man  John,  or  Iron  John,  as  he  was  called  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  a  counterpart  of  his  master.  He  was 
a  tall,  bony  old  fellow,  with  a  dry  wig,  that  seemed 
made  of  cow's  tail,  and  a  face  as  tough  as  though  it 
had  been  made  of  cow's  hide.  He  was  generally  clad 
in  a  long,  patched  livery  coat,  taken  out  of  the  ward- 
robe of  the  house,  and  which  bagged  loosely  about 
him,  having  evidently  belonged  to  some  corpulent 
predecessor,  in  the  more  plenteous  days  of  the  man- 
sion. From  long  habits  of  taciturnity  the  hinges  of 
his  jaws  seemed  to  have  grown  absolutely  rusty,  and 
it  cost  him  as  much  effort  to  set  them  ajar,  and  to  let 
out  a  tolerable  sentence,  as  it  would  have  done  to  set 
open  the  iron  gates  of  the  park,  and  let  out  the  old 
funily  carriage,  that  was  dropping  to  pieces  in  the 
coach-house. 

I  cannot  say,  however,  but  that  I  was  for  some  time 
amused  with  my  uncle's  peculiarities.  Even  the  very 
desolateness  of  (he  establishment  had  something  in  it 
that  hit  my  fancy.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  I 
used  to  amuse  myself  in  a  solitary  way,  by  rambling 
about  the  park,  and  coursing  like  a  colt  across  its 
lawns.  The  hares  and  pheasants  seemed  to  stare 
with  surprise  to  see  a  human  being  walking  these  for- 
bidden grounds  by  daylight.  Sometimes  I  amused 
myself  by  jerking  stones,  or  shooting  at  birds  with  a 
bow  and  arrows,  for  to  have  used  a  gun  would  have 
been  treason.  Now  and  then  my  path  was  crossed 
by  a  little  red-headed,  ragged-tailed  urchin,  the  son  of 
the  woman  at  the  lo^,  who  ran  wild  about  the  pre- 
mises. I  tried  to  draw  him  into  famHiarity,  and  to 
make  a  companion  of  him;  but  he  seemed  to  have  im- 
bibed the  strange  unsocial  character  of  every  thing 
around  him,  and  always  kept  aloof;  so  I  considered 
him  as  another  Orson,  and  amused  myself  with 
shootingathim  with  my  bow  and  arrows,  and  he  would 
hold  up  his  breeches  with  one  hand,  and  scamper 
away  like  a  deer. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  londiness  and 
wildness  strangely  pleasing  to  me.    The  great  stabics, 


empty  and  weather-broken,  with  the  naoies  of  fevoor- 
ite  horses  over  the  vacant  stalls;  the  windows  brick- 
ed and  boarded  up;  the  broken  rooi^,  garrisoned  by 
rooks  and  jackdaws,  all  had  a  singulariy  forlorn  ap- 
pearance. One  would  have  concluded  the  house  to 
be  totally  uninhabited,  were  it  not  for  a  little  thread 
of  blue  smoke,  which  now  and  then  curled  up  like  a 
cork-screw,  from  the  centre  of  one  of  the  wide  chim- 
neys, where  my  uncle's  starveling  meal  was  cooking. 

My  nncle's  room  was  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
building,  strongly  secured,  and  generally  locked.  I 
was  never  admitted  into  this  strong-hold,  where  the 
old  man  would  remain  for-th^  greater  part  of  the 
time,  drawn  up,  like  a  veteran  spider,  in  the  citadel 
of  his  web.  The  rest  of  th6  mansion,  however,  was 
open  to  me,  and  I  wandered  about  it  nnooDstrauted. 
The  damp  and  rain  which  beat  in  through  the  broken 
windows,  crumUed  the  paper  from  the  walls,  monlder- 
ed  the  pictures,  and  gradually  destroyed  the  funu- 
tnre.  I  loved  to  roam  about  the  wide  waste  cham- 
bers in  bad  weather,  and  listen  to  the  howling  of  the 
wind ,  and  the  banging  about  of  the  doors  and  window- 
shutters.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  idea  how  com- 
pletely, when  I  came  to  the  estate,  I  would  renovate 
all  things,  aiHl  make  the  old  building  ring  with  mer- 
riment, till  it  was  astonished  at  its  own  jocundity. 

The  chamber  which  I  occupied  on  these  visits,  was 
the  same  that  had  been  my  mother's  when  a  giri. 
There  was  .still  the  toilet-table  of  her  own  adorning, 
the  landscapes  of  her  own  drawing.  She  had  never 
seen  it  since  her  marriage,  but  would  often  ask  me, 
if  every  thing  was  still  the  same.  All  was  just  the 
same,  for  I  loved  that  chamber  on  her  account,  and 
had  taken  pains  to  put  every  thing  in  order,  and  to 
mend  all  the  flaws  in  the  windows  with  my  own 
hands.  I  anticipated  the  time  when  I  shaak)  once 
more  welcome  her  to  the  house  of  her  felhert,  and 
restore  her  to  this  Kttle  nestling-place  of  her  diild- 
bood. 

At  length  my  evil  genius,  or  what,  perhaps,  is  the 
same  thing,  the  Muse,  inspired  me  with  the  notioa  of 
rhyming  again.  My  uncle,  who  never  went  to  cburdi, 
used  on  Sundays  to  read  chapters  out  of  the  Bible; 
and  Iron  John,  the  woman  from  the  lodge,  and  my- 
self, were  bis  congregation.  It  seemed  to  be  all  one 
to  him  what  he  read,  so  long  as  it  was  sometfakig 
from  the  Bible.  Sometimes,  therefore,  it  would  be 
the  Song  of  Sokxnon ;  and  ttiis  withered  aaatotay 
would  read  about  being  "  stayed  with  flaggoas,  and 
eomforledwithappIe8,forhewa8sickoflove."  Some- 
times he  would  hobble,  with  spectacles  on  nose, 
through  whole  chapters  of  bard  Hebrew  names  in 
Deuteronomy,  at  which  the  poor  woman  woold  si^ 
and  groan,  as  if  wonderfully  moved.  His  bvooriie 
book,  however,  was  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress;"  and 
when  be  came  to  that  part  which  treats  of  Doabting 
Castle  and  Giant  Despair,  I  thought  invariably  of  Urn 
and  his  desolate  old  country-seat.  So  much  did  tbe 
idea  amuse  me,  that  I  look  to  scribbling  abodt  it  wider 
the  trees  in  the  park;  and  in  a  few  days  had  nude 
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Mme  progress  in  a  poem,  in  ivbieh  I  bad  given  a  des- 
cripUoa  of  the  plaoe,  under  the  name  of  Doubting 
Castle,  and  pentoniiied  my  ande  as  Giant  Despair. 

I  lost  my  poem  somewliere  about  the  bouse,  and  I 
soon  suspected  that  my  uncle  had  found  it,  as  be 
harshly  intimated  to  me  tliat  I  could  return  home,  and 
that  I  need  not  come  and  see  him  again  till  be  should 
send  for  me. 

Just  about  this  time  my  mother  died.  I  cannot 
dwell  opon  the  circnnutance.  Hy  heart,  careless  and 
wayward  as  it  is,  gushes  with  the  recollection.  Her 
death  was  an  event  that  perhaps  gave  a  turn  to  all  my 
after  fortunes.  With  her  died  all  that  made  home 
attractive.  I  had  no  longer  any  body  whom  I  was 
amtMtious  to  please,  or  fearful  to  offend.  My  lather 
was  a  good  kind  of  man  in  his  way,  but  be  had  bad 
maxims  in  educaUon,  and  we  differed  in  material 
points.  It  makes  a  vast  diflerence  in  opinion  about 
the  utility  of  the  rod,  wbicb  end  happens  to  Call  to 
one's  share.  I  never  could  be  brought  into  my  fa- 
ther's way  of  thinking  on  the  snbject. 

I  now,  therefore,  began  to  grow  very  impatient  of 
remaining  at  school,  to^  flogged  for  things  that  I  did 
not  like.  I  longed  for  variety,  especially  now  that  I 
had  aot  my  uncle's  house  to  resort  to,  by  way  of  di- 
versifying the  dulness  of  scho(4,  with  the  dreariness 
of  his  coontry-seat. 

I  was  now  almost  seventeen,  tall  for  my  age,  and 
foil  of  idle  faueies.  I  had  a  roving,  inextingnishable 
desire  to  see  different  kinds  of  life,  and  different  or- 
ders of  society ;  and  Uiis  vagrant  humour  had  been  fos- 
tered in  me  by  Tom  Dribble,  the  prime  wag  and  great 
genias  ef  the  school,  who  had  all  the  rambling  pro- 
pensities of  a  poet. 

I  wed  to  sit  at  ray  desk  in  the  sdiool,  on  a  fine  Sum- 
ner's day,  and  instead  of  studying  the  book  whieh  lay 
open  before  me,  my  eye  was  gazing  through  the 
window  on  the  great  fields  and  blue  bills.  How  I 
envied  the  happy  groups  seated  on  the  tops  of  slage- 
eoaebes,  chatting,  and  joking,  and  laughing,  as  they 
were  whirled  hy  the  school-house  on  their  way  to  the 
metropolis !  Even  the  waggoners,  trudging  along  be- 
side their  ponderous  teams,  and  traversing  the  king- 
dom from  one  end  to  the  other,  were  objects  of  envy 
to  me  :  I  fancied  to  myself  what  adventures  they 
experience,  and  what  odd  scenes  of  life  they 
witness.  AU  this  was,  doubtless,  the  poetical 
temperament  working  within  me,  and  templing  me 
farifa  into  a  world  of  its  own  creation,  whieh  I  mistook 
tot  the  world  of  real  Kfe. 

While  my  mother  lived,  this  strong  propensity  to 
Bove  was  counteracted  by  the  stronger  attractions  of 
home,  and  by  the  powerful'  ties  of  affection  whidi 
drew  me  to  her  side;  but  now  that  she  was  gone,  the 
attractions  had  ceased ;  the  ties  were  severed.  I  bad 
■o  longer  an  anchorage-groond  for  my  heart,  but 
was  at  the  mercy  of  every  vagrant  impulse.  No- 
ttttDg  bnt  the  narrow  allowance  on  which  my  father 
kepi  ■»,  and  the  eonseqnent  penury  of  my  purse, 
preTonied  ma  from  moulting  Ibe  top  of  a  stage-coadi, 


and  launching  myself  adrift  on  the  great  ocean  of  life. 

Just  about  thb  time  the  village  was  agitated  for  a 
day  or  two,  by  the  passing  through  of  several  cara- 
vans, containing  wild  beasts,  and  other  spectacles,  for 
a  great  fair  annually  held  at  a  neighbouring  town. 

I  had  never  seen  a  fair  of  any  consequence,  and 
my  curiosity  was  powerfully  awakened  by  this  bustle 
of  preparation.  I  gazed  with  respect  and  wonder  at 
the  vagrant  personages  who  accompanied  these  ca- 
ravans. I  loitered  about,  the  village  inn,  listening 
with  curiosity  and  deli{^t  to  the  slang  talk  and  cant 
jokes  of  the  showmen  and  their  followers ;  and  I  felt 
an  eager  desire  to  witness  this  fair,  which  my  fancy 
decked  out  as  something  wonderfully  fine. 

A  holiday  afternoon  presented,  when  I  conld  be 
absent  from  noon  until  evening.  A  wa^on  was  going 
from  tlie  village  to  the  fair :  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation,  nor  the  eloquence  of  Tom  Dribble,  who 
was  a  truant  to  the  very  heart's  core.  We  hired 
seats,  and  set  off  full  of  boyish  expectation.  I  pro- 
mised myself  that  I  would  but  take  a  peep  at  the  land 
of  promise,  and  hasten  back  again  before  my  absence 
should  be  noticed. 

Heavens .'  bow  happy  I  was  on  arriving  at  the  fair ! 
How  I  was  enchanted  with  the  workl  of  fun  and  pa- 
geantry around  me !  The  humours  of  Punch,  the 
feats  of  the  equestrians,  the  magical  tricks  of  the  con- 
jurors! Bat  what  principally  caught  my  attentfon 
was  aa  itinerant  theatre,  where  a  tragedy,  panto- 
mirae,  and  farce,  were  all  acted  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour;  and  more  of  the  dramatis  personae  murder- 
ed, than  at  either  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  in 
the  course  of  a  whole  evening.  I  have  since  seen 
many  a  play  performed  by  the  best  actors  in  the 
world,  but  never  have  I  derived  half  the  delight  from 
any  that  I  did  from  this  first  representation. 

There  was  a  ferocious  tyrant  in  a  skull-cap  like  an 
inverted  porringer,  and  a  dress  of  red  baize,  magni- 
ficently endiroidered  with  gilt  leather;  with  his  face 
so  bewliiskered,  and  his  eye-brows  so  knit  and  ex- 
panded with  bamt  cork,  that  he  made  my  heart  quake 
within  me,  as  he  stamped  about  the  Uttle  stage.  I 
was  enraptured  too  witit  the  sarpassing  beauty  of  a 
distressed  damsel  in  faded  pink  silk,  and  dirty  white 
muslin,  whom  he  held  in  cruel  captivity  by  way  of 
gaining  her  affections,  and  who  wept,  and  wrung 
her  hands,  and  flourished  a  ragged  white  handker- 
chief, from  the  top  of  an  impregnable  tower  of  the  size 
of  a  bandbox. 

Even  after  I  had  come  oat  from  the  play,  I  could 
not  tear  myself  from  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre,  but 
lingered,  gazing  and  wondering,  and  laughing  at  the 
dramatis  persons  as  they  performed  their  antics,  or 
danced  upon  a  stage  in  front  of  the  booth,  to  deeoy  a 
new  set  of  spectators. 

I  was  so  bewildered  by  the  scene,  and  so  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  sensations  that  kept  swarming  upon  me, 
that  I  was  like  one  entranced.  I  lest  my  companion, 
Tom  DriUde,  in  a  tumult  and  scnfQe  that  took  place 
near  one  of  tine  shows ;  but  I  was  too  moch  occupied 
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in  mind  to  tliink  long  about  Iiim.  I  strolled  about 
nntil  dark,  when  the  fair  was  lighted  up,  and  a  new 
scene  of  magic  opened  upon  me.  Tlie  illumination 
of  the  tents  and  booths,  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  stages 
decorated  with  lamps,  witli  dramatic  groups  flaunting 
about  them  in  gaudy  dresses,  contrasted  splendidly 
with  the  surrounding  darkness;  while  the  uproar 
of  drums,  trumpets,  fiddles,  hautl)oys,  and  cymbals, 
mingled  with  the  harangues  of  the  showmen,  the 
squeaking  of  Punch,  and  the  shoots  and  laughter  of 
the  crowd,  all  united  to  complete  my  giddy  distrac- 
tion. 

Time  flew  without  my  perceiving  it.  When  I 
came  to  myself  and  thought  of  the  school,  I  hastened 
to  return.  I  inquired  for  the  waggon  in  which  I  had 
come :  it  had  been  gone  for  hours !  I  asked  the  time : 
U  was  almost  midnight !  A  sudden  quaking  seized 
me.  How  was  I  to  get  back  to  school?  I  was  too 
weary  to  make  the  journey  on  foot,  and  I  knew  not 
where  to  apply  for  a  conveyance.  Even  if  I  should 
find  one,  could  I  venture  to  disturb  the  school-house 
long  after  midnight-^to  arouse  that  sleeping  lion  the 
usher  in  the  very  midst  of  his  night's  rest  ?— the  idea 
was  too  dreadful  for  a  delinquent  school-boy.  All  the 
horrors  of  return  rushed  upon  me.  My  absence  most 
long  before  tliis  have  been  remarked ;— and  absent  for 
a  whole  night ! — a  deed  of  darkness  not  easily  to  be 
expiated.  The  rod  of  the  pedagogue  budded  forth 
Into  tenfold  terrors  before  my  affrighted  fancy.  I 
pictured  to  myself  punishment  and  humiliation  in 
every  variety  of  form,  and  my  heart  sickened  at  the 
picture.  Alas !  how  often  are  the  petty  ills  of  boy- 
hood as  painful  to  our  tender  natures,  as  are  the 
sterner  evils  of  manhood  to  our  robuster  minds ! 

I  wandered  about  among  the  booths,  and  I  migiit 
have  derived  a  lesson  from  my  actual  feelings,  how 
much  the  charms  of  this  world  depend  upon  our- 
selves ;  for  I  no  longer  saw  any  thing  gay  or  delight- 
ful in  the  revelry  around  me.  At  length  I  lay  down, 
wearied  and  perplexed,  behind  one  of  the  large  tents, 
and,  covering  myself  with  the  margin  of  the  tent 
cloth  to  keep  off  the  night  chill,  I  soon  fell  asleep. 

I  had  not  slept  long,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  merriment  within  an  adjoining  booth.  It 
was  the  itinerant  theatre,  rudely  constructed  of  boards 
and  canvass.  I  peeped  through  an  aperture,  and  saw 
the  whole  dramatis  persons,  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
pantomime,  all  refreshing  themselves  after  the  final 
dismissal  of  their  auditors.  They  were  merry  and 
gamesome,  and  made  the  flimsy  theatre  ring  with 
their  laughter.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  tragedy 
tyrant  in  red  baize  and  fierce  whiskers,  who  had  made 
my  heart  quake  as  he  strutted  about  tlie  boards,  now 
transformed  into  a  fat,  good-humoured  fellow;  the 
beaming  porringer  laid  aside  from  his  brow,  and  his 
jolly  face  washed  from  all  the  terrors  of  burnt  cork. 
I  was  delighted,  too,  to  see  the  distressed  damsel,  in 
Elded  silk  and  dirty  muslin,  who  bad  trembled  under 
his  tyranny,  and  afflicted  me  so  much  by  her  sorrows, 
now  seated  fomiliarly  on  his  knee,  and  quaffing  from 


the  same  tankard.  Harlequin  lay  asleep  on  one  of  the 
benches ;  and  monks,  satyrs,  and  vestal  virgins,  were 
grouped  together,  laughing  outrageously  at  a  broad 
story  told  by  an  unhappy  count,  who  had  been  bar^ 
baronsly  murdered  in  tiie  tragedy. 

Tins  was,  indeed,  novelty  to  me.  It  was  a  peep 
mto  another  planet.  I  gazed  and  listened  with  in- 
tense curiosity  and  enjoyment.  They  had  a  thousand 
odd  stories  and  jokes  about  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
burlesque  descriptions  and  mimickings  of  the  specta- 
tors who  had  been  admiring  them.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  full  of  allusions  to  tlieir  adventures  at  differ- 
ent places  where  they  had  exhibited;  the  characters 
they  had  met  with  in  different  villages;  and  the  lu- 
dicrous difficulties  in  which  they  had  occasionally 
been  involved.  All  past  cares  and  troubles  were  now 
turned,  by  these  thoughtless  beings,  into  matter  of 
merriment,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  moment.  They  had  been  moving  from  hir  to 
fair  about  the  kingdom,  and  were  the  next  morning 
to  set  out  on  their  way  to  London.  My  resolution 
was  taken.  I  stole  from  my  nest ;  and  crept  through 
a  hedge  into  a  neighbouring  field,  where  I  went  to 
work  to  make  a  tatterdemalion  of  myself.  I  tore 
my  clothes;  soiled  them  with  dirt;  begrimed  my 
hce  and  hands,  and  crawling  near  one  of  the  booths, 
purloined  an  old  hat,  and  left  my  new  one  in  its 
place.  It  was  an  honest  theft,  and  I  hope  may  not 
hereafter  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me. 

I  now  ventured  to  the  scene  of  merry-making,  and 
presenting  myself  before  the  dramatic  corps,  offered 
myself  as  a  volunteer.  I  felt  terribly  agitated  and 
abashed,  for  never  before ' '  stood  I  in  such  a  presence." 
I  had  addressed  myself  to  the  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. He  was  a  fat  man,  dressed  in  dirty  white, 
with  a  red  sash  fringed  with  tinsel  swathed  roand 
his  body;  his  face  was  smeared  with  paint,  and  a 
majestic  plume  towered  from  an  old  spangled  black 
bonnet.  He  was  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  this  Olym- 
pus, and  was  surrounded  by  the  inferior  gods  and 
goddesses  of  his  court.  He  sat  on  the  end  of  a  bench, 
by  a  table,  with  one  arm  a-kimho,  and  the  other  ex- 
tended to  the  handle  of  a  tankard,  which  he  had 
slowly  set  down  from  bis  lips,  as  he  surveyed  me 
from  head  to  foot.  It  was  a  moment  of  awful  scru- 
tiny; and  I  fancied  the  groups  around  all  watching 
as  in  silent  suspense,  and  waiting  for  tlie  imperial 
nod. 

He  questioned  me  as  to  who  I  was ;  what  were  my 
qualifications;  and  what  terms  I  expected.  I  passed 
myself  off  for  a  discharged  servant  from  a  gentle- 
man's family;  and  as,  happily,  one  does  not  require  a 
special  recommendation  to  get  admitted  into  bad  oooh 
pany,  the  questions  on  that  head  were  easily  satisfied. 
As  to  my  accomplishments  I  could  spout  a  little  poet- 
ry, and  knew  several  scenes  of  plays,  which  I  had 

learnt  at  school  exhibitions.    I  could  danee 

That  was  enough.  No  furtlier  questions  were  asked 
me  as  to  accomplishments;  it  was  the  very  thing  they 
wanted;  and  as  I  asked  no  wages  but  merely  meat 
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and  drink,  and  safe  condoct  about  the  world,  a  bar- 
gain was  strack  in  a  moment. 

Behold  me,  therefore,  transformed  on  a  sadden 
(com  a  gentleman  stndent  to  a  dancing  buffoon;  for 
socb,  in  fact,  was  the  character  in  which  I  made  my 
debut.  I  was  one  of  those  who  formed  the  groups  in 
the  dramas,  and  was  principally  employed  on  the  stage 
in  front  of  the  booth  to  attract  company.  I  was 
equipped  as  a  satyr,  in  a  dress  of  drab  frieze  that  fit- 
ted to  my  shape,  with  a  great  laughing  mask,  orna- 
mented with  huge  ears  and  short  horns.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  disguise,  because  it  kept  me  from  the  dan- 
ger of  being  discovered,  whilst  we  were  in  that  part 
of  the  country;  and  as  I  had  merely  to  dance  and 
make  antics,  the  character  was  favourable  to  a  debut- 
€nt — being  almost  on  a  par  with  Simon  Snug's  part 
of  the  lion,  which  required  nothing  but  roaring. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  was  at  this  sudden 
change  in  my  situation.  I  felt  no  degradation,  for  I 
had  seen  too  little  of  society  to  be  thoughtful  about 
the  difference  of  rank ;  and  a  boy  of  sixteen  is  seldom 
aristocralical.  I  had  given  up  no  friend,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  in  the  world  that  cared  for  me 
now  that  my  poor  mother  was  delad ;  -I  had  given  up 
no  pleasure,  for  my  pleasure  was  to  ramble  about  and 
indulge  the  flow  of  a  poetical  imagination,  and  I  now 
enjoyed  it  in  perfection.  There  is  no  Ufe  so  truly 
poetical  as  that  of  a  dancing  bnffoon. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  argued  groveling  incli- 
nations. I  do  not  think  so.  Not  that  I  mean  to  vin- 
dicate myself  in  any  great  degree :  I  know  too  well 
what  a  whimsical  compound  I  am.  But  in  tliis  in- 
stance I  was  seduced  by  no  love  of  low  company,  nor 
disposition  to  indulge  in  low  vices.  I  have  always 
despised  the  brutally  vulgar,  and  I  have  always  had 
a  disgust  at  vice,  whether  in  high  or  low  life.  I  was 
governed  merely  by  a  sudden  and  thoughtless  im- 
pulse. I  had  no  idea  of  resorting  to  this  profession 
as  a  mode  of  life,  or  of  attaching  myself  to  these 
people,  as  my  future-  class  of  society.  I  thought 
merely  of  a  temporary  gratification  to  my  curiosity, 
and  an  indulgence  of  my  humours.  I  had  already  a 
strong  relish  for  the  peculiarities  of  character  and  the 
varieties  of  situation,  and  I  have  always  been  fond  of 
the  comedy  of  life,  and  desirous  of  seeing  it  through 
all  its  shifting  scenes. 

In  mingling,  therefore,  among  mountebanks  and 
buffoons,  I  was  protected  by  the  very  vivacity  of  ima- 
gination which  had  led  me  among  them ;  I  moved 
abont,  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  a  prolecling  delusion, 
which  my  fancy  spread  around  me.  I  assimilated  to 
tfaese  people  only  as  they  struck  me  poetically;  their 
whinsical  ways  and  a  certain  picturesqueness  in  their 
mode  of  life  entertained  me ;  but  I  was  neither  amus- 
ed nor  corrupted  by  thdr  vices.  In  short,  I  mingled 
among  them,  as  Prince  Hal  did  among  his  graceless 
associates,  merely  (o  gratify  my  humour. 

I  did  not  investigate  my  motives  in  this  manner  at 
the  time,  for  I  was  too  careless  and  thoughtless  to 
reason  about  the  matter;  but  I  do  so  now,  when  I 


look  back  with  trembling  to  think  of  the  ordeal  *td 
which  I  unthinkingly  exposed  myself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  I  passed  through  it.  Nothing,  I  am  con- 
vinced, but  the  poetical  temperament,  that  hurried 
me  into  the  scrape,  brought  me  out  of  ft  without  my 
becoming  an  arrant  vagabond. 

Full  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  giddy  with 
the  wildness  of  animal  spirits,  so  rapturous  in  aboy,.I 
capered,  I  danced,  I  played  a  thousand  fantastic:' 
tricks  about  the  stage,  in  the  villages  in  which  we 
exhibited ;  and  I  was  universally  pronounced  the  most 
agreeable  monster  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  those 
parts.  My  disappearance  from  school  had  awakened 
my  father's  anxiety;  for  I  one  day  heard  a  description 
of  myself  cried  before  the  very  booth  in  which  I  was 
exhibiting,  with  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  any  intelli- 
gence of  me.  I  had  no  great  scruple  about  letting 
my  father  suffer  a  little  uneasiness  on  my  account;  it 
would  punish  him  for  past  indifference,  and  would 
make  him  value  me  the  more  when  he  found  me 
again. 

I  have  wondered  that  some  of  my  comrades  did  not 
recognise  me  in  the  stray  sheep  that  was  cried ;  but 
they  were  all,  no  doubt,  occupied  by  their  own  con- 
cerns. They  were  all  labouring  seriously  in  their 
antic  vocation;  for  folly  was  a  mere  trade  with  most 
of  them,  and  they  often  grinned  and  capered  with 
heavy  hearts.  With  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  all 
real.  I  acted  con  amore,  and  rattled  and  laughed 
from  the  irrepressible  gaiety  of  my  spirits.  It  is  true 
that,  now  and  then,  I  started  and  looked  grave  on 
receiving  a  sudden  tliwack  from  the  wooden  sword 
of  Harlequin  in  the  course  of  my  gambols,  as  it  brought 
to  mind  the  birch  of  my  schoolmaster.  But  I  soon 
got  accustomed  to  it,  and  bore  all  the  cuffing,  and 
kicking,  and  tumbling  about,  which  form  the  prac- 
tical wit  of  your  itinerant  [>antomime,  with  a  good 
humour  that  made  me  a  prodigious  favourite. 

The  country  campaign  of  the  troop  was  soon  at  an 
end,  and  we  set  off  for  the  metropolis,  to  perform  at 
the  fairs  which  are  held  in  its  vicinity.  The  greater 
part  of  our  theatrical  property  was  sent  on  direct,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the 
fairs ;  while  a  detachment  of  the  company  travelled 
slowly  on,  foraging  among  the  villages.  I  was  amused 
with  the  desultory,  haphazard  kind  of  life  we  led; 
here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow.  Sometimes  re- 
veling in  alehouses,  sometimes  feasting  under  hedges 
in  the  green  fields.  When  audiences  were  crowded, 
and  business  profitable,  we  fared  well;  and  when 
otherwise,  we  fared  scantily,  consoled  ourselves, 
and  made  up  with  anticipations  of  the  next  day's 
success. 

At  length  the  increasing  frequency  of  coaches  hur- 
rying past  us,  covered  with  passengers ;  the  increas- 
ing number  of  carriages,  carts,  waggons,  gigs,  droves 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  all  thronging  the  road; 
the  snug  country  boxes  with  trim  flower-gardens 
twelve  feet  square,  and  their  trees  twelve  feet  high, 
all  powdered  with  dust;  and  the  innumerable  semi- 
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naries  for  young  kdies  and  gentlemen  litaated  akuig 
the  road  for  the  benefit  of  coHOlry  air  and  mral  re- 
tirement ;  all  these  insignia  announced  that  the  mighty 
London  was  at  hand.  The  hnrry,  and  the  crowd, 
and  the  bustle,  and  the  noise,  and  the  dust,  increased 
as  we  proceeded,  until  I  saw  the  great  cloud  of  satoke 
hanging  in  the  air,  like  a  canopy  of  state,  over  this 
queen  of  cities. 

In  this  way,  then,  did  I  enter  the  metropolis,  a 
strolling  vagabond,  on  the  top  of  a  caravan,  with  a 
wew  of  vagabonds  about  me;  but  I  was  as  happy  as 
a  prince;  for,  like  Prince  Hal,  I  felt  okyself  snperior 
to  my  situation,  and  knew  that  I  could  at  any  time 
east  it  off,  and  emerge  into  my  proper  sphere. 

How  my  eyes  tyaikled  as  we  passed  Hyde  Paik 
€omer,  and  I  saw  splendid  equipages  rollii^  by; 
with  powdered  footmen  behind,  in  rich  liveries,  with 
fine  nosegays,  and  gold-headed  eanes;  and  with  love- 
ly women  within,  so  sumptuously  dressed,  aad  so 
surpassingly  fair !  I  was  always  extremely  sensible 
to  female  beauty,  and  here  I  saw  it  in  all  its  power 
of  fascination ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  of  "  beawty 
Hoadomed,"  these  is.  something  almost  awful  in  fe- 
male loveliness  decked  out  in  jewelled  state.  The 
swanlike  neck  encircled  witfi  diamonds ;  the  raven 
locks  clustered  wilh  pearls;  the  ruby  glowing  an  the 
snowy  bosom,  are  objects  which  I  could  never  con- 
template without  emotioa;  and  a  dazzling  white  arm 
clasped  with  bracelets,,  and  taper  transparent  ingers, 
laden  with  sparkling  rings,  are  to  me  irresistibk. 

My  very  eyes  ached  as  I  gazed  at  the  high  and 
courtly  beauty  that  passed  before  me.  It  surpassed 
ail  that  nay  imagination  had  coneeived  of  the  sex.  I 
shrunk,  for  a  moment,  into  shame  at  the  company  in 
which  I  was  placed,  and  repined  at  the  vast  distance 
that  seemed  to  inteivene  between  me  and  these 
magnificent  beings. 

I  forbear  to  give  a  detail  of  the  happy  Ufe  I  led 
about  (he  skirts  of  Ae  metropolis,  playing  at  the  va- 
nlous  foirs  held  there  duidng  the  latter  part  of  spring, 
and  the  beginning  of  summer.  This  coalinued  ebange 
from  place  to  place,  and  scene  to  scene,,  fed  my  ima- 
gination with  novelties,  and  kept  my  spirits  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  excitement.  As  I  was  tall  of  my  age, 
I  aspired,  at  one  time,  to  play  heroes  in  tragedy ; 
but,  after  two  or  thnee  trials,  I  was  pronounced'  by 
the  manager  totally  unfit  for  the  line;  and  our  first 
tragic  actress,  who  was  a  large  woman,  and  held  a 
small  hero  in  abhorrence,  confirmed  his  decision. 

The  fact  is,  I  had  attempted  to  give  point  to  lan- 
guage which  had  no  point,  and  nature  to  scenes 
which  bad  no  nature.  They  said  I  did  not  fill  out 
my  characters ;  and  they  were  right.  The  charac- 
tecs  had  all  been  prepared  for  a  difTei<ent  sort  of  man. 
Our  tragedy  hero  was  a  round,  robustious  fellow, 
with  an  amazing  v4Mce;  who  stamped  and  slapped 
his  breast  until  his  wig  shook  again;  and  who  roared 
and  bellowed  out  his  bombast  until  every  phrase 
swelled  upon  the  ear  like  the  sound  of  a<  kettle  drum. 
I  might  as  well  have  attempted  tofiUoatbisdothes 


as  bis  characters.  When  we  had  a  dialogue  together, 
I  was  nothing  before  him,  with  my  slender  voice 
and  discriminating  manner.  I  nught  as  well  have 
attempted  to  parry  a  cudgel  with  a  smaIV«word.  If 
he  found  me  in  any  way  gaining  ground  upon  hinrt, 
he  would  take  refuge  in  his  mighty  voice,  and  throw 
bis  tones  like  peals  of  ihnnder  at  me,  until  they  were 
drowned  in  the  still  louder  thunders  of  applause  trota 
the  audience. 

To  tell  the  tntfh,  I  suspect  that  I  was  not  shown 
fair  play,  and  that  there  was  management  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  for,  without  vanity,  I  think  I  was  a  better  actor 
than  he.  As  I  had  not  embarked  in  the  vagabond 
line  through  ambition,  I  did  not  repine  at  lack  of  pre- 
ferment; but  I  was  grieved  to  find  that  a  vagrant  life 
was  not  without  its  cares  and  audeties;  and  that  jea- 
lousies, intrigues,  and  mad  amUtioa,  were  to  be  fDond 
even  among  vagabonds. 

Indeed,  as  I  became  more  familiar  with  my  situa- 
tion, and  tlie  dehisions  of  fiancy  gradually  foded  away, 
I  began  to  find  that  my  associates  were  not  the  hapf^ 
careless  crealives  I  bad  at  first  unagined  them.  Tbey 
were  jealoHS  of  each  other's  talents;  they  quarrelled 
about  parts,  the  Scune  as  the  actors  on  the  grand 
theatres;  they-  quarrelled  about  dresses;  and  tbere 
was  one  robe  of  yellow  siUc,  trimmed  with  red,  and 
a  head-dress  of  three  rumpled  ostrich  feathers,  whidi 
were  continually  setting  the  ladies  of  the  cooq>aBy  by 
the  ears.  Even  those  who  had  attamed  the  bigfaest 
honours  were  not  more  happiy  than  the  rest;  tx 
Mr  Flimsey  himself,  our  first  tragedian,  and  appa- 
rently a  jovial,  good-hnmeored  fellow,  confessed  to 
me  one  day,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  he  was 
a  miserable  man.  He  had  a  brother-in-law,  a  rela- 
tive by  marriage,  though  not  by  blood,  wlio  was 
manager  of  a  theatre  in  a  small  country  town.  And 
this  same  brother  ("  a  little  more  than  kin,  bat  lew 
than,  kind")  looked  down  upon  him,  and  treated  bim 
with  contumely,  because,  forsooth,  he  was  but  a 
slroUing  player.  I  tried  to  console  him  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  vast  applause  he  daily  received,  but 
It  was  all  in  vain.  He  declared  that  it  gave  hiai  no 
delight,  and  that  he  should  never  be  a  happy  man, 
until  the  name  of  Flinosey  rivaled  the  name  of  Crimp. 

How  little  do  tliose  before  the  scenes  know  of  what 
passes  behind !  how  little  can  Utey  judge,  ftxHU  the 
countenances  of  actors,  of  what  is  passing  in  tbeir 
hearts!  I  have  known  two  lovers  quarrel  like  cats 
behind  the  scenes,  who  were,  the  moment  after,  to 
fly  into-  each  other's  embraces.  And  I  have  dreaded, 
when  ouB  Belvidera  was  to  take  her  fiacewell  kiss  of 
her  Jaffier,  lest  she  should  Ute  a  piece  out  of  his 
cheek.  Our  tragedian  was  a  rough  joker  off  the 
stage ;  our  prime  clown  the  most  peevish  mortal  liv- 
ing. The  latter  used  to  go  about  snapping  and  saad- 
ing,  with  a  broad' laugh  painted  on  his  countenance; 
and  I  can  assure  you,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  gravity  of  a  monkey,  or  the  melancholy  of  a  gibed 
oat,  there  is  not  a  more  melondioly  creature  inexiat- 
enoe  than  a  mountdunk  off' duty. 
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The  only  thing  in  which  all  parties  agreed,  was  to 
backbite  the  manager,  and  eabal  against  hb  regala* 
tions.  This,  however,  I  have  since  discovered  to  tie 
a  common  trait  orhnman  nature,  and  to  take  place  in 
all  communities.  It  wonld  seem  to  be  the  main  busi- 
ness of  man  to  repine  at  government.  In  all  situa- 
tions of  life  into  which  I  have  looked,  I  Iiave  found 
mankind  divided  into  two  grand  parties :  tliose  who 
ride,  and  those  who  are  ridden.  The  great  stni^Ie 
of  life  seems  to  be  which  shall  keep  in  the  saddle. 
Ilus^it  appears  to  me,  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  politics,  whether  in  great  or  little  life.  However, 
I  do  not  mean  to  moralize — but  one  cannot  always 
sink  the  philosopher. 

Well  Uien,  to  return  to  myself,  it  was  determined, 
as  I  said,  that  I  was  not  fit  for  tragedy,  and ,  unlndiily , 
as  my  study  was  bad,  having  a  very  poor  memory,  I 
was  pronounced  unfit  for  comedy  also;  beskles,  the 
line  of  young  gentlemen  was  already  engrossed  by  an 
actor  with  whom  I  could  not  pretend  to  enter  into 
competition,  he  having  filled  it  for  almost  half  a 
century.  I  came  down  again,  therefore,  to  panto- 
mime. In  consequence,  however,  of  the  good  offices 
of  the  manager's  lady,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  me, 
I  was  promoted  from  the  part  of  the  satyr  to  that  of 
the  lover;  and  with  my  face  patched  and  painted,  a 
huge  cravat  of  paper,  a  steeple-crowned  hat,  and 
dangling  long-skirted  sky-blue  coat,  was  metamor- 
phosed into  the  lover  of  Columbine.  My  part  did  not 
call  for  much  of  the  tender  and  sentimental.  I  had 
merely  to  pursue  the  fugitive  fair  one;  to  have  a  door 
now  smd  then  slammed  in  my  hce  ;  to  run  my  head 
occasionally  against  a  post ;  to  tumble  and  roll  about 
with  Pantaloon  and  the  down ;  and  to  endure  the 
hearty  thwacks  of  Harlequin's  wooden  sword. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  my  poetical  temperament 
began  to  ferment  within  me,  and  to  work  out  new 
troubles.  The  inflammatory  air  of  a  great  metropolis, 
added  to  the  rural  scenes  in  which  the  (lairs  were 
held,  such  as  Greenwich  Park,  Epping  Forest,  and 
tbe  lovely  valley  of  West  End,  had  a  powerful  effect 
npm  me.  While  in  Greenwich  Park  I  was  witness 
to  the  old  holiday  games  of  running  down  hill,  and 
kissing  in  the  ring;  and  then  tbe  firmament  of  bk)om- 
ing  faces  and  blue  eyes  that  wonld  be  turned  towards 
me,  as  I  was  playing  antics  on  the  stage,  all  these  set 
my  young  blood  and  my  poetical  vein  in  full  flow. 
In  short,  I  played  the  character  to  the  life,  and  be- 
came desperately  enamoured  of  Cohimbine.  She  was 
a  trim,  well-made,  templing  girl,  with  a  roguish 
dimpling  foee,  and  fine  chesnut  hair  clustering  all 
aboot  it.  Tbe  moment  I  got  fairly  smitten  there  w% 
an  end  to  all  playing.  I  was  such  a  creature  of  fancy 
and  feeling,  that  I  coukl  not  put  on  a  pretended, 
when  I  was  powerfully  affected  by  a  real  emotion. 
I  ooold  not  sport  with  a  fiction  that  came  so  near  to 
the  fecL  I  became  too  natural  in  my  acting  to  suc- 
ceed. And  then,  what  a  situation  for  a  lover !  I 
-was  a  mere  stripHng,  and  she  played  with  my  passion ; 
for  girls  soon  grow  more  adroit  and  knowing  in  these 


matters  than  your  awkward  yonngsters.  What  ago- 
nies had  I  to  saffer !  Every  time  that  she  danced  m 
front  of  the  booth,  and  made  such  liberal  displays  of 
her  diarms,  I  was  in  torment.  To  complete  my 
misery,  I  had  a  real  rival  in  Harlequin,  an  active, 
vigorous,  knowing  varlet,  of  sis-and-twenly.  What 
had  a  raw,  inexperienced  youngster  like  me  to  hope 
from  such  a  competition  ? 

I  had  still,  however,  some  advantages  in  my  fovonr. 
In  spite  of  my  change  of  life,  I  retained  that  indescrib- 
able something  which  always  distinguislies  the  genUe- 
man;  that  something  which  dwells  in  a  man's  air  and 
deportment,  and  not  in  his  clothes;  and  which  it  is 
as  difficult  for  a  gentieman  to  put  off,  as  for  a  vulgar 
fellow  to  put  on.  The  company  generally  felt  it,  aiid 
used  to  call  me  Little  GenUeman  Jack.  The  girl  felt 
it  too,  and,  in  spite  of  her  predilection  for  my  power- 
fill  rival,  she  liked  to  flirt  with  me.  This  only  ag- 
gravated my  troubles,  by  increasing  my  passion,  and 
awakening  the  jealousy  of  her  party-coloured  lover. 

Alas !  think  what  I  suffered  at  being  obliged  to  keep 
up  an  ineffectual  chase  after  my  Ck)lumbine  through 
whole  pantomimes;  to  see  her  carried  off  in  the  vi- 
gorous arms  of  the  happy  Harlequin;  and  to  be 
obliged,  instead  of  snatching  her  from  him,  to  tuml>le 
sprawling  with  Pantaloon  and  the  clown,  and  bear 
the  infernal  and  degrading  thwacks  of  my  rival's 
weapon  of  lath,  which,  may  Heaven  confound  bun ! 
(excuse  my  passion)  the  villain  laid  on  with  a  mali- 
cious good-will :  nay,  I  could  absolutely  hear  him 
chuckle  and  laugh  beneath  his  accursed  mask — I  beg 
pardon  for  growing  a  littie  warm  in  my  narrative — I 
wish  to  be  cool,  but  these  recollections  will  sometimes 
agitate  me.  I  have  heard  and  read  of  many  desperate 
and  deplorable  situations  of  lovers,  but  none,  I  think, 
in  which  true  love  was  ever  exposed  to  so  severe  and 
peculiar  a  trial. 

This  could  not  last  long;  flesh  and  blood,  at  least 
such  flesh  and  Mood  as  mine,  could  not  bear  it.  I 
bad  repeated  heart-burnings  and  quarrels  with  my 
rival,  in  which  he  treated  me  with  the  mortifying 
forbearance  of  a  man  towards  a  child.  Had  he 
quarrelled  outright  with  me,  I  could  have  stomached 
it,  at  least  I  should  have  known  what  part  to  take ; 
but  to  be  humoured  and  treated  as  a  child  in  the  pre- 
sence of  my  mistress,  when  I  felt  all  the  bantam  spu-it 
of  a  litUe  man  swelling  within  me — Gods  !  it  was 
insufferable! 

At  lei^h,  we  were  exhibiting  one  day  at  West 
End  fair,  which  was  at  that  time  a  very  fashionable 
resort,  and  often  beleaguered  with  gay  equipages 
from  town.  Among  the  spec(ators  that  filled  the  front 
row  of  onr  little  canvass  theatre  one  afternoon,  when 
I  bad  to  figwe  in  a  pantomime,  were  a  number  of 
young  ladies  from  a  boarding-school,  with  their  go- 
verness. Guess  my  confusion,  when,  in  the  midst 
of  my  antics,  I  beheld  among  the  number  my  quondam 
flame ;  her  whom  I  had  berhymed  at  school,  her  for 
whose  charms  I  had  smarted  so  severely,  the  cruel 
Sachariasa !    What  was  worse,  I  fancied  she  recol- 
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lected  me,  and  was  repeating  the  story  of  my  homi- 
liating  Qa;^ellation,  for  I  saw  her  whispering  to  her 
companions  and  her  governess.  I  lost  all  conscious- 
ness of  the  part  I  was  acting,  and  of  the  place  where 
I  was.  I  felt  shrunk  to  nothing,  and  could  hare  crept 
into  a  rat-hole — unluckily,  none  was  open  to  receive 
me.  Before  I  could  recover  from  my  confusion,  I 
was  tnmbled  over  by  Pantaloon  and  the  clown,  and 
I  felt  the  sword  of  Harlequin  making  vigorous  assaults 
in  a  manner  most  degrading  to  my  dignity. 

Heaven  and  earth !  was  I  again  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  this  ignominious  inanner,  in  the  knowledge 
and  even  before  the  very  eyes  of  this  most  beautiful, 
but  most  disdainful  of  fair  ones?  All  my  long-smo- 
thered wralh  broke  out  at  once ;  the  dormant  feel- 
ings of  the  gentleman  arose  witliin  me.  Slung  to  the 
quick  by  intolerable  mortification,  I  sprang  on  my 
feet  in  an  instant;  leaped  upon  Harlequin  like  a  young 
tiger;  tore  off  his  mask;  buffeted  him  in  the  face; 
and  soon  shed  more  blood  on  the  stage,  than  had  been 
spilt  upon  it  during  a  whole  tragic  campaign  of 
battles  and  murders. 

As  soon  as  Harlequin  recovered  from  hb  surprise, 
he  returned  my  assault  with  interest.  I  was  nothing 
in  tiis  Iiands.  I  was  game,  to  be  sure,  for  I  was  a 
gentleman;  but  he  had  the  clownish  advantage  of 
bone  and  muscle.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  fought  even 
unto  the  death;  and  I  was  likely  to  do  so,  for  he  was, 
according  to  the  boxing  phrase,  "putting  my  head 
into  chancery,"  when  tlie  gentle  Columbine  flew  to 
my  assistance.  God  bless  the  women!  they  are  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed ! 

The  battle  now  became  general;  the  dramatis per- 
aoaie  ranged  on  either  side.  The  manager  interpos- 
ed in  vain ;  in  vain  were  his  spangled  black  bonnet 
and  towering  while  feathers  seen  whisking  about, 
and  nodding,  and  bobbing  in  the  thickest  of  die  flght. 
Warriors,  ladies,  priests,  satyrs,  kings,  queens,  gods, 
and  goddesses,  all  joined  pell-mell  in  the  fray :  never, 
since  the  conflict  under  the  walls  of  Troy,  bad  there 
been  such  a  cliance-medley  warfare  of  combatants, 
human  and  divine.  The  audience  applauded,  the 
ladies  slurieked,  and  fled  from  the  theatre;  and  a 
scene  of  discord  ensued  that  baflles  all  description. 

Nothing  but  the  interference  of  the  peace-oRicers 
restored  some  degree  of  order.  The  havoc,  however, 
that  had  been  made  among  dresses  and  decorations, 
put  an  end  to  all  furtlier  acting  for  that  day.  The  battle 
over,  the  next  thing  was  to  inquire  why  it  was  begun ;  a 
conmion  question  among  politicians  after  a  bloody  and 
unprofitable  war,  and  one  not  always  easy  to  be  an- 
swered. It  was  soon  traced  to  me,  and  my  unac- 
countable transport  of  [Mission,  which  they  could  only 
attribute  to  my  having  run  a  muck.  The  manager 
was  judge  and  jury,  and  plaintiff  into  the  bargain ; 
and  in  such  cases  justice  is  always  speedily  adminis- 
tered. He  came  ont  of  tlie  fight  as  sublime  a  wreck 
astheSantissimaTrinidade.  Hisgallant plumes,  which 
once  towered  aloft,  were  drooping  about  his  ears;  his 
robe  of  sUte  hung  in  ribands  from  his  back,  and  but 


ill  concealed  the  ravages  be  liad  suffered  in  the  rear. 
He  had  received  kicks  and  cuffs  from  all  sides  during 
the  tumult;  for  every  one  took  the  opportunity  of 
slily  gratifying  some  lurking  grudge  on  his  fot  carcass. 
He  was  a  discreet  man,  and  did  not  chnse  to  declare 
war  with  all  his  company;  so  be  swore  all  those  icicks 
and  cuffs  had  been  given  by  me,  and  I  let  him  enjoy 
the  opinion.  Some  wounds  he  bore,  however,  which 
were  the  incontestable  traces  of  a  woman's  warfare: 
his  sleek  rosy  cheek  was  scored  by  trickling  furrows, 
which  were  ascril)ed  to  the  nails  of  my  intrepid  and 
devoted  Columbine.  The  ire  of  the  monarch  was 
not  to  be  appeased;  he  bad  suffered  in  hb  person, 
and  he  had  suffered  in  hb  purse;  hb  dignity,  too,  had 
been  insulted,  and  tliat  went  for  something;  for  di- 
gnity is  always  more  irascible  the  more  petty  the 
potentate.  He  wreaked  hb  wrath  upon  the  beginners 
of  the  affray,  and  Columbine  and  myself  were  dis- 
charged, at  once,  from  the  company. 

Figure  me,  then,  to  yourself,  a  stripling  of  little 
more  than  sixteen,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  a  vagabond 
by  trade,  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  making  the 
best  of  my  way  through  the  crowd  of  West  End  l^ir ; 
my  mountebank  dress  fluttering  in  rags  about  me; 
the  weeping  Columliine  hanging  npon  my  arm,  in 
splendid  but  tattered  finery ;  the  tears  coursing  one 
by  one  down  her  face,  carrying  off  the  red  paint  in 
torrents,  and  literally  "preying  upon  her  damask 
cheek." 

The  crowd  made  way  for  us  as  we  passed,  and 
booted  in  our  rear.  I  felt  the  ridicule  of  my  situa- 
tion, but  had  too  much  gallantry  to  desert  tiiis  fair 
one,  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  me.  Having 
wandered  through  the  fair,  we  emerged,  like  another 
Adam  and  Eve,  into  unknown  regions,  and  "had  the 
world  before  us,  where  to  chuse."  Never  was  a  more 
disconsolate  pair  seen  in  the  soft  valley  of  West  End. 
The  luckless  Columbine  cast  back  many  a  lingering 
look  at  the  fair,  which  seemed  to  put  on  a  more  tlian 
usual  splendour :  its  tents,  and  booths,  and  party-co- 
loured groups,  all  brightening  in  the  sunshine,  and 
gleaming  among  the  trees;  and  its  gay  flags  and 
streamers  fluttering  in  the  light  summer  airs.  With 
a  heav7  sigh  she  would  lean  on  my  arm  and  proceed. 
I  had  no  hope  nor  consolation  to  give  her;  but  she  had , 
linked  herself  to  my  fortunes,  and  she  was  too  much 
of  a  woman  to  desert  me. 

Pensive  and  silent,  then,  we  traversed  the  beau- 
tiful fields  which  lie  behind  Hampstead,  and  wander- 
ed on,  until  the  fiddle,  and  the  hautboy,  and  Uie 
shout,  and  the  laugh,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  deep 
sound  of  the  big  bass  drum,  and  even  that  died  away 
into  a  dblant  rumble.  We  passed  along  the  plea- 
sant, sequestered  walk  of  Nightingale-lane.  For  a  pair 
of  lovers,  what  scene  could  be  more  propitious  ? — But 
such  a  pair  of  lovers !  Not  a  nightingale  sang  to  soothe 
us  :  the  very  gipsies,  who  were  encamped  there 
during  the  fair,  made  no  offer  to  tell  the  fortunes  of 
such  an  ill-omened  couple,  whose  fortunes,  I  suppose, 
they  thought  too  legibly  written  to  need  an  inter- 
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preter;  and  the  gipsy  children  cra^rled  into  their  ca- 
bins, and  peeped  out  fearfully  at  us  as  we  went  by. 
For  a  moment  I  paused,  and  was  almost  tempted  to 
tnm  gipsy ;  but  the  poetical  feeling,  for  the  present, 
was  fully  satisfied,  and  I  passed  on.  Thus  we  tra- 
velled and  travelled,  like  a  prince  and  princess  in  a 
Nursery  Tale,  nntU  we  had  traversed  a  part  of  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jack 
Straw's  Castle.  Here,  wearied  and  dispirited,  we 
seated  ourselves  on  the  margin  of  the  hill,  hard  by 
the  very  mile-stone  where  Whittington  of  yore  heard 
the  Bow-bells  ring  out  the  presage  of  his  future  great- 
ness. Alas !  no  bell  runganinvitaliun  to  us,  as  we  look- 
ed disconsolately  upon  the  distant  city.  Old  London 
seemed  to  wrap  itself  nnsociably  in  its  mantle  of  brown 
smoke,  and  to  offer  no  encouragement  to  such  a  couple 
of  tattordemalljons. 

For  once,  at  least,  the  usual  course  of  the  panto- 
mime was  reversed.  Harlequin  was  jilted,  and  the  lover 
had  carried  off  Columbine  in  good  earnest.  But  what 
was  I  to  do  with  her?  I  could  not  take  her  m  my 
hand,  return  to  my  father,  throw  myself  on  my  knees, 
and  crave  his  forgiveness  and  his  blessing,  according 
to  dramatic  nsage.  The  very  dogs  would  have  chased 
SQCh  a  draggled-tailed  beauty  from  the  grounds. 

In  tlie  midst  of  my  doleful  dumps,  some  one  tapped 
me  on  the  slioulder,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  a  couple 
of  rough  sturdy  fellows  standing  behind  me.  Not 
knowing  what  to  expect,  I  jumped  on  my  legs,  and 
was  preparing  again  to  make  battle;  but  I  was  tripped 
ap  and  secured  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Come,  come,  young  master,"  said  one  of  the  fel- 
lows, in  a  gruff  but  good-humoured  tone,  "don't 
let's  have  any  of  your  tantrums;  one  would  have 
thought  you  had  had  swing  enough  for  this  bout. 
Come;  it's  high  time  to  leavQ  off  barlequinading,  and 
go  home  to  your  father." 

In  tad,  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  remorseless 
men.  The  cruel  Sacharissa  had  proclaimed  who  I 
was,  and  that  a  reward  had  been  offered  throughout 
the  country  for  any  tidings  of  me ;  and  they  had  seen 
a  description  of  me  which  had  been  inserted  in  the 
public  papers.  Those  harpies,  therefore,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  were  resolved  to  deliver  me 
over  into  the  bands  of  my  fitther,  and  the  clutohes  of 
myped^ogue. 

It  was  In  vain  that  I  swore  I  would  not  leave  my 
bithfnl  and  afflicted  Colnmbine.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  lore  myself  from  their  grasp,  and  flew  to  her;  ttad 
vowed  to  protect  her;  and  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
cheek,  and  with  them  a  whole  blush  that  might  have 
vied  with  the  carnation  for  brilliancy.  My  perse- 
cutors were  inflexible;  they  even  seemed  to  exult  in 
our  distress;  and  to  enjoy  this  theatrical  display  of 
dirt,  and  finery,  and  tribulation.  I  was  carried  off 
in  despair,  leaving  my  Columbine  destitute  in  the 
wide  world ;  but  many  a  look  of  agony  did  I  cast  back 
*t  her  'as  she  stood  gazing  piteously  after  me  from 
the  brink  of  Hampstead  Hill ;  so  forlorn,  so  fine,  so 
n^ged,  so  bedragjgled,  yet  so  beautiful. 


Thus  ended  my  first  peep  into  the  world.  I  re- 
turned home,  rich  in  good-for-nothing  experience, 
and  dreading  the  reward  I  was  to  receive  for  my  im- 
provement. My  reception,  however,  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  expected.  My  father  liad  a 
spice  of  the  devil  in  him,  and  did  not  seem  to  like  me 
the  worse  for  my  freak,  which  he  termed  "sowing 
my  wild  oats."  He  happened  to  have  some  of  his 
sporting  friends  to  dine  the  very  day  of  my  return ; 
they  made  me  tell  some  of  my  adventures,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  them. 

One  old  fellow,  with  an  outrageously  red  nose, 
took  to  me  hugely.  I  heard  him  whisper  to  ^y  h- 
ther  that  I  was  a  lad  of  mettle,  and  might  make  some- 
thing clever;  to  which  my  father  replied,  that  I  had 
good  points,  but  was  an  ill-broken  whelp,  and  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  the  whip.  Perhaps  this  very 
conversation  raised  me  a  little  in  his  esteem,  for  I 
found  the  red-nosed  old  gentleman  was  a  veteran 
fox-huntor  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  whose  opinion 
my  father  had  vast  deference.  Indeed,  I  believe  he 
would  have  pardoned  any  ihmg  in  me  more  readily 
than  poetry,  which  be  called  a  cnrsed,  sneaking, 
puling,  housekeeping  employment,  the  bane  of  all 
fine  manhood.  He  swore  it  was  unworthy  of  a 
youngster  of  my  expectations,  who  was  one  day  to 
have  so  great  an  estate,  and  would  be  able  to  keep 
horses  and  hounds,  and  hire  poets  to  write  songs  for 
him  mto  the  bargain. 

I  had  now  satisfied,  for  a  time,  my  roving  propen- 
sity. I  had  exhausted  the  poetical  feeling.  I  bad 
been  heartily  buffeted  out  of  my  love  for  theatrical 
display.  I  felt  humiliated  by  my  exposure,  and  was 
willing  to  hide  my  head  any  where  for  a  season,  so 
that  I  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  ridicule  of  the 
world ;  for  I  found  folks  not  altogether  so  indidgent 
abroad  as  they  were  at  my  father's  table.  I  could 
not  stay  at  home ;  the  house  was  intolerably  doleful, 
now  that  my  mother  was  no  longer  there  to  cherish 
roe.  Every  thing  around  spoke  mournfully  of  her. 
The  little  flower-garden  in  which  she  delighted  was 
all  in  disorder  and  overrun  with  weeds.  I  attempted 
for  a  day  or  two  to  arrange  it,  but  my  heart  grew 
heavier  and  heavier  as  I  laboured.  Every  little 
broken-down  flower,  that  I  had  seen  her  rear  so  ten- 
derly, seemed  to  plead  in  mute  eloquence  to  my  feel- 
ings. There  was  a  favourite  honeysuckle  which  I 
had  seen  her  often  training  with  assiduity,  and  had 
heard  her  say  it  would  be  the  pride  of  her  garden. 
I  found  it  groveling  along  the  ground,  tangled  and 
wild,  and  twining  round  every  worthless  weed;  and 
it  struck  me  as  an  emblem  of  myself,  a  mere  scat- 
terling,  running  to  waste  and  uselessness.  I  could 
work  no  longer  in  the  garden. 

My  father  sent  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  uncle,  by 
way  of  keeping  the  old  gentleman  in  mind  of  me.  I 
was  received,  as  usual,  without  any  expression  of  dis- 
content, which  we  always  considered  equivalent  to  a 
hearty  welcome.  Whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  my 
strollLng  freak  ornot  I  oonld  not  discover,  be  and  his 
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manwerebotbsotaciUirn.  I  spent  a  day  or  two  roam- 
ing about  the  dreary  mansion  and  neglected  park,  and 
felt  at  one  time,  I  believe,  a  touch  of  poetry,  for  I  was 
tempted  to  drown  myself  in  a  fish-pond;  I  rebuked 
the  evil  spirit,  however,  and  it  left  me.  I  found  the 
same  red-headed  boy  runnuig  wild  about  the  park,  but 
I  felt  in  no  humour  to  hunt  him  at  present.  On  the 
contrary,  I  tried  to  coax  him  to  me,  and  to  make 
friends  with  him ;  but  the  young  savage  was  untame- 
able. 

When  I  relumed  firom  my  uncle's,  I  remained  at 
home  for  some  time,  for  my  fether  was  disposed,  he 
said,  to  make  a  man  of  me.  He  took  me  out  huntmg 
with  hhn,  and  I  became  a  great  favourite  of  the  red- 
nosed  squire,  because  I  rode  at  every  thing,  never  re- 
fused the  boldest  leap,  and  was  always  sure  to  be  in 
at  the  death.  I  used  often,  however,  to  offend  my 
father  at  hunting  dinners,  by  taking  the  wrong  side 
in  politics.  My  fathar  was  amazingly  ignorant,  so 
ignorant,  in  feet,  as  not  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing. 
He  was  stanch,  however,  to  cburdi  and  king,  and 
ftall  of  old-feshioned  prejudices.  Now  I  had  picked 
up  a  little  knowledge  in  politics  and  religion,  during 
my  rambles  with  the  strollers,  and  found  myself  ca- 
pable of  settuig  Wm  right  as  to  many  of  his  anUqnat- 
ednotions.  I  fek  it  my  duty  to  do  so;  we  were  apt, 
tbereiore,  to  differ  eocasiooally  in  the  political  discus- 
sions whi<&  sometunes  arose  at  those  huoluig  din- 
ners. 

I  wa*  at  that  age  when  a  man  knows  least,  and  is 
most  vain  of  his  knowledge,  and  when  he  is  extreme- 
ly tenacious  m  defending  his  opmion  upon  snl^ects 
i^ut  wfaidi  he  knows  nothing.  My  bther  was  a 
hard  man  for  any  one  to  argue  with,  for  he  never 
knew  when  he  was  refuted.  I  sometimes  posed  lum 
a  litde,  but  then  he  had  one  ailment  that  always 
seUled  the  questions ;  he  would  threaten  to  kuock 
me  down.  I  believe  he  at  last  grew  tired  of  me,  be- 
cause I  both  ontulked  and  outrode  him.  The  red- 
nosed  squire,  too,  got  out  of  conceit  of  me,  because, 
in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  I  rode  over  him  one  day  as 
he  and  his  horse  lay  sprawling  in  the  dirt :  so  I  found 
myself  getting  into  disgrace  with  all  the  world,  and 
would  have  got  heartily  out  of  humour  with  myself, 
liad  I  not  been  kept  in  tolerable  sdf«onceit  by  the 
parson's  three  daughters. 

They  were  the  same  who  had  adnnred  my  poetry 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  it  had  brought  me  mto 
disgrace  at  school;  and  I  had  ever  smce  retained  an 
exalted  idea  of  their  judgment.  Indeed,  they  were 
young  ladies  not  merely  of  taste,  but  science.  Their 
education  had  been  superintended  by  their  mother, 
who  was  a  btae  stocking.  They  knew  enough  of 
botany  to  tdl  the  technical  names  of  all  the  flowers 
in  the  garden,  and  all  their  secret  ooooerns  into  the 
bargain.  They  knew  music  too,  not  mere  common- 
place music,  but  Roesni  and  Mozart,  and  they  sang 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies  to  perfecUon.  They  had  preUy 
little  work-taMes,  covered  with  all  kind  of  objecU  of 
taste ;  x<ipecimens  of  lava,  and  painted  eggs,  and  vArk- 


boxes,  painted  and  varnished  by  themselves.  They 
exeelled  in  knotting  and  netting,  and  painted  in  water- 
colours;  and  made  feather  tans,  and  fire-sereens,  and 
worked  in  silks  and  worsteds ;  and  talked  French  and 
Italian,  and  knew  Shakspeare  by  heart.  They  even 
knew  something  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  and 
went  about  the  neighbourhood  knocking  stones  to 
pieces,  to  the  great  admiration  and  perplexity  of  the 
country  folk. 

I  am  a  little  loo  minute,  perhaps,  in  detailing  their 
accomplishments,  but  I  wish  to  let  yon  see  that  these 
were  not  common-plaee  young  ladies,  but  had  preten- 
sions quite  above  the  ordinary  run.  It  was  some 
consolation  to  me,  therefore,  to  find  fovour  in  such 
eyes.  Indeed,  they  had  always  marked  me  out  for 
a  genins,  and  con^dered  my  late  vagrant  freak  as 
fre^  proof  of  the  fact.  They  observed  that  Shak- 
speare himself  had  been  a  mere  Pickle  in  his  youth ; 
that  he  had  stolen  deer,  as  every  one  knew,  and  kept 
loose  company,  and  consorted  with  actors :  so  I  com- 
forted myself  marvellously  with  the  idea  of  having  so 
decided  a  Sht&spearean  trait  in  my  diaracter. 

The  youngest  of  the  three,  however,  was  my  grand 
consolation.  She  was  a  pale,  sentimental  giri,  with 
long  "  hyadnthine"  ringlets  hanging  about  her  face. 
She  wrote  poetry  herself,  and  we  kept  up  a  poetical 
correspondence.  She  had  a  taste  for  the  drama  too, 
and  I  taught  her  ho^^  to  act  several  of  the  scenes  in 
R(Hneo  and  Juliet.  I  used  to  rehearse  the  garden 
scene  under  her  lattice,  whieh  looked  out  from  among 
woodbine  and  honeysuckles  into  the  churchyard.  I 
began  to  think  her  amazingly  pretty  as  well  as  clever, 
and  I  believe  I  should  have  finished  by  flaHing  in  love 
with  her,  had  not  her  fether  discovered  our  theatrical 
studies.  He  was  a  studious,  abstracted  man,  generally 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  learned  and  religious  labours 
to  notice  the  little  foibles  of  Ids  daughters,  and,  per- 
haps, blinded  by  a  fether's  fondness ;  but  he  unex- 
pectedly put  his  head  out  of  his  study-window  one 
day  in  the  midst  of  a  scene,  and  put  a  stop  to  our 
rehearsals.  He  had  a  vast  deal  of  that  prosaic  good 
sense  which  I  for  ever  found  a  stumbling-block  in  my 
poetical  path.  My  rambling  freeik  had  not  stnick  the 
good  man  as  poetically  as  it  had  his  daughters.  He 
drew  his  comparison  firom  a  different  manual.  He 
looked  upon  me  as  a  prodigal  son,  and  doubted  whether 
I  should  ever  arrive  at  the  happy  catastn^he  of  the 
fatted  calf. 

I  Ikncy  some  intimation  was  given  to  my  father  of 
this  new  breaking  out  of  my  poetical  temperament, 
for  he  suddenly  intimated  that  it  was  high  time  I 
should  prepare  for  the  University.  I  dreaded  a  return 
to  the  school  from  whence  I  had  eloped :  the  ridicide 
of  my  fellow-scholars,  and  the  glances  from  the  squire's 
pew,  would  have  been  worse  than  death  to  me.  I 
was  fortunately  ^red  the  humiliation.  '  My  fithar 
smt  me  to  board  with  a  country  clergyman,  who  had 
three  or  four  other  boys  under  his  care.  I  went  to 
him  joyfully,  for  I  had  often  heard  my  mother  men- 
tion hun  with  esteem.  tnfact,hchadl)eaianadimrer 
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•f  ben  in  his  yoonger  days,  though  too  hnmble  in 
fertune  and  modest  in  pretensions  to  aspire  to  her 
band;  but  he  had  ever  retained  a  tender  regard  for 
ber.  He  was  a  good  man ;  a  worthy  specimen  of  that 
vaiaable  body  of  onr  ooantry  clergy  who  silently  and 
nnostentatioasly  do  a  vast  deal  of  good ;  who  are,  as 
it  were,  woven  into  tiie  whole  system  of  mral  life, 
aad  (^>erate  upon  it  with  the  steady  yet  miobtmsiTe 
inflnence  of  temperate  piety  and  learned  good  sense. 
He  lived  in  a  smaU  village  not  far  from  Warwick,  one 
vt  those  little  communities  where  the  scanty  flock  is, 
in  a  manner,  folded  into  the  bosom  of  the  pastor. 
The  veneraide  church,  in  its  grass-grown  cemetery, 
was  one  of  those  rural  temples  whidi  are  scattered 
about  our  country  as  if  to  sanctify  the  land. 

I  have  the  worthy  pastor  before  my  mind's  eye  at 
tfab  moment,  with  his  mild  benevolent  countenance, 
rendered  still  more  venerable  by  his  silver  hairs.  I 
have  him  before  me,  as  I  saw  him  on  my  arrival, 
seated  in  the  embowered  pordi  of  his  small  parsonage, 
with  a  flower-garden  before  it,  and  bis  pupils  gathered 
round  him  like  his  children.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
reception  of  me,  for  I  believe  he  thougiit  of  my  poor 
mother  at  the  lime,  and  his  heart  yearned  towards 
her  child.  His  eye  glistened  when  be  received  me  at 
the  door,  and  be  took  me  into  his  arms  as  the  adopted 
child  of  bis  affections.  Never  had  I  been  so  fortunately 
placed.  He  was  oae  of  those'excellent  members  of 
oar  church,  who  help  out  their  narrow  salaries  by  in- 
structing a  few  gentlemen's  sons.  I  am  convinced 
those  little  seminaries  are  among  the  best  nurseries 
of  talent  and  virtue  in  the  land.  Both  heart  and  mind 
are  cultivated  and  improved.  The  preceptor  is  the 
companion  and  the  friend  of  his  pupils.  Ui»  sacred 
character  gives  him  dignity  in  their  eyes,  and  his  so- 
lemn functions  produce  that  elevation  of  mind  and 
sobriety  of  conduct  necessary  to  those  who  are  to  teadi 
yootb  to  think  and  act  worthily. 

I  speak  from  my  own  random  observation  and  ex- 
poience,  but  I  think  I  speak  correctly.  At  any  rate, 
I  can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  in  my  own  hetero- 
geneous compound  to  the  short  time  I  was  under  the 
instruction  of  that  good  man.  He  entered  into  the 
cares  aad  occupations  and  amusements  of  his  pupils ; 
and  ^on  his  way  into  our  confldence,  and  studied 
oar  bearts  and  minds  more  intently  than  we  did  our 
books. 

He  soon  sounded  the  depth  of  my  character.  I  bad 
become,  as  I  have  ahready  hinted,  a  little  liberal  in  my 
notions,  and  apt  to  phikwophise  on  both  politics  and 
religion ;  having  seen  something  of  men  and  things, 
and  l«mt,  from  my  fellow-philosophers,  the  strollers, 
to  despise  all  vulgar  preju^oes.  lie  did  not  attempt 
to  cast  down  my  vainglory,  nor  to  question  my  right 
view  of  things ;  he  merely  instilled  into  my  mind  a 
liule  information  on  these  topics ;  though  in  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  way,  that  never  mflkd  a  feather  of  my 
seir-conceil.  I  was  astonished  to  find  what  a  change 
a  UUle  knowledge  makes  in  one's  mode  of  viewing 
oiatten;  and  how  very  different  a  sultject  is  when 


one  thinks,  or  when  one  only  talks  about  it.  I  con- 
ceived a  vast  deference  for  my  teacher,  and  was  am- 
Ulious  of  his  good  opinion.  In  my  zeal  to  make  a 
fiivoarable  impression,  I  presented  him  with  a  whole 
ream  of  my  poetry.  He  read  it  attentively,  smfled, 
and  pressed  my  band  when  he  returned  it  to  me, 
but  said  nothing.  The  next  day  he  set  me  at  mathe- 
matics. 

Somehow  or  other  the  process  of  teaching  seemed 
robbed  by  liim  of  all  its  austerity.  I  was  not  conscious 
that  he  thwarted  an  incUnation  or  opposed  a  wish; 
but  I  felt  that,  for  the  time,  my  indinations  were  en- 
tirely changed.  I  became  fond  of  study,  and  zealous 
to  improve  myself.  I  made  tolerable  advances  m 
studies,  which  I  had  bef(H%  considered  as  unattain- 
able, and  I  wondered  at  my  own  proflciency.  I 
thought,  too,  I  astonished  my  preceptor;  for  I  often 
caught  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression. I  suspect,  since,  that  he  was  pensively  trac- 
ing in  my  countenance  the  early  lineaments  of  my 
mother. 

Education  was  not  apportioned  by  hfan  into  tasks, 
and  enjoined  as  alabour,  to  be  abandoned  wHh  joy  the 
moment  the  hour  of  study  was  expired.  We  had,  it 
is- true,  our  allotted  hours  of  occupation,  to  give  us 
habits  of  method,  and  of  the  dlstrilmtion  of  tune;  but 
they  were  made  pleasant  to  us,  and  our  feelings  were 
enlisted  in  the  cause.  WIten  tliey  were  over,  educa- 
tion still  went  on.  It  pervaded  all  our  relaxations  and 
amusements.  There  was  a  steady  march  of  improve- 
ment. Much  of  his  instruction  was  given  during 
pleasant  rambles,  or  when  seated  on  the  margin  of 
the  Avon;  and  mformation  received  in  that  way,  often 
makes  a  deeper  impression  than  when  acquired  by 
poring  over  books.  I  have  many  of  the  pare  and 
eloquent  precepts  that  flowed  firom  his  lips  assodated 
in  my  mind  with  lovely  scenes  in  nature,  which  make 
the  recollection  of  them  indescribaUy  delightful. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  any  niirade  was  ef- 
fected with  me.  After  all  said  ^d  done,  I  was  but 
a  weak  cBsdple.  My  poetical  temperament  still 
wrought  witUn  me  and  wrestled  hard  with  wisdom, 
and,  I  fear,  maintained  the  mastery.  I  found  mathe- 
matics an  inUrieraUe  task  in  fine  weather.  I  would 
be  prone  to  forget  my  problems,  to  watch  the  birds 
hopping  about  the  windows,  or  the  bees  humming 
about  the  honeysuckles;  and  whenever  I  could  steai 
away,  I  would  wander  about  the  grassy  borders  of  the 
Avon,  and  excuse  this  truant  propensity  to  myself 
vrith  the  idea  that  I  was  treading^  dassic  ground,  over 
which  Sbak^are  had  wandered.  What  luxurious 
idleness  have  I  indulged,  as  I  lay  under  the  trees  and 
watched  the  silver  waves  rippling  through  the  arches 
of  the  broken  bridge,  and  laving  the  rocky  bases  of 
old  Warwick  Castle;  and  how  often  have  I  thought 
of  sweet  Shakspeare,  and  in  my  boybh  enthusiasm 
have  kissed  the  waves  which  had  washed  bis  native 
village ! 

My  good  preceptor  would  often  accompany  me  in 
these  desultory  rambles.    lie  sought  to  get  hold  of 
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this  Tagrant  mood  of  mind  and  tarn  it  to  some  account. 
He  endeavoored  to  teach  me  to  mingle  thought  with 
mere  sensation ;  to  moralize  on  llie  scenes  around ; 
and  to  maice  tlie  l>eanties  of  nature  administer  to  the 
understanding  and  the  heart.  He  endeavoured  to 
direct  my  imagination  to  high  and  noble  objects,  and 
to  fill  it  with  lofty  images.  In  a  word,  he  did  all  he 
could  to  make  the  best  of  a  [loetical  temperament, 
and  to  counteract  the  mischief  which  had  been  done 
to  me  by  my  great  expectations. 

Had  I  been  earlier  put  under  the  care  of  the  good 
pastor,  or  remained  with  him  a  longer  time,  I  really 
believe  he  would  have  made  something  of  me.  He 
liad  already  brought  a  great  deal  of  what  had  been 
flogged  into  me  into  tolerable  order,  and  had  weeded 
oulmuch  of  the  unprofitable  wisdom  which  had  sprung 
np  in  my  vagabondizing.  I  already  began  to  find  that 
with  all  my  genius  a  little  study  would  be  no  disad- 
vantage to  me ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  vagrant  freaks,  I 
began  to  doubt  my  being  a  second  Shakspeare. 

Just  as  I  was  making  these  precious  discoveries,  the 
good  parson  died.  It  was  a  melancholy  day  through- 
out the  neighbourhood.  He  had  his  little  flock  of 
scholars,  his  children,  as  he  used  to  call  us,  gathered 
around  him  in  his  dying  moments ;  and  he  gave  us 
the  parting  advice  of  a  father,  now  that  he  had  to 
leave  us,  and  we  were  to  be  separated  from  each  other, 
and  scattered  about  in  the  world.  He  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  talked  with  me  earnestly  and  affectionately, 
and  called  to  mind  my  mother,  and  used  her  name  to 
enforce  his  dying  exhortations,  for  I  rather  tbmk  he 
considered  me  the  most  erring  and  heedless  of  his 
flock.  He  held  my  hand  in  his,  long  after  he  bad 
done  speaking,  and  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  me  tenderly 
and  almost  piteonsly :  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  were 
silently  praying  for  me;  and  he  died  away,  still  hold- 
ing me  by  the  hand. 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  church  when  the 
funeral  service  was  read  firom  the  pulpit  from  which 
he  had  so  often  greached.  When  the  body  was 
committed  to  the  earth,  our  little  band  gathered 
rotmd  it,  and  watched  the  coffin  as  it  was  lowered 
into  the  grave.  The  parishioners  looked  at  us  with 
sympathy;  for  we  were  mourners  not  merely  in  dress 
but  in  heart.  We  lingered  about  the  grave,  and 
clung  to  one  another  for  a  lime  weeping  and  speech- 
less, and  then  parted,  like  a  band  of  brothers  parting 
from  the  paternal  hearth,  never  to  assemble  there 
again. 

How  had  the  gentle  spirit  of  that  good  man  sweet- 
ened our  natures,  and  linked  onr  young  hearts  to- 
gether by  the  kindest  ties !  I  have  always  bad  a 
throb  of  pleasure  at  meeting  with  an  old  school- 
mate, even  though  one  of  my  truant  associates;  but 
whenever,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  encounter- 
ed one  of  that  little  flock  with  which  I  was  folded  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon,  it  has  been  with  a  gush  of 
affection,  and  a  glow  of  virtue,  that  for  the  moment 
have  made  me  a  better  man. 
I  was  now  sent  to  Oxford,  and  was  wonderfully 


impressed  on  first  entering  It  as  a  student.  Leanung 
here  puts  on  all  its  majesty.  It  is  lodged  in  palaces; 
it  is  sanctifled  by  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  religion; 
it  has  a  pomp  and  circumstance  which  powerfully  af- 
fect the  imagination.  Such,  at  least,  it  had  in  my 
eyes,  thoughtless  as  I  was.  My  previous  studies 
with  the  worthy  pastor,  had  prepared  me  to  regard 
it  with  deference  and  awe.  He  had  been  educated 
here,  and  always  spoke  of  the  University  with  filial 
fondness  and  classic  veneration.  When  I  belield  the 
clustering  spires  and  pinnacles  of  this  most  august  of 
cities  rising  from  the  plain,  I  hailed  them  in  my  en- 
thusiasm as  the  points  of  a  diadem,  which  the  nation 
had  placed  upon  the  brows  of  science. 

For  a  time  old  Oxford  was  full  of  enjoyment  for 
me.  Tliere  was  a  charm  about  its  monastic  build- 
ings; its  great  Gothic  quadrangles;  its  solemn  halls, 
and  shadowy  cloisters.  I  delighted,  in  the  evenings, 
to  get  in  places  surrounded  by  the  colleges,  where  all 
modem  buildings  were  screened  from  the  sight;  and 
to  see  the  professors  and  students  sweeping  along  in 
the  dusk  in  their  antiquated  caps  and  gowns.  I  seem- 
ed for  a  time  to  be  transported  among  the  people  and 
edifices  of  the  old  times.  I  was  a  frequent  attendant, 
also,  of  the  evening  service  in  the  New  Ck)llege  Hall ; 
to  hear  the  fine  organ,  and  the  choir  swelling  an  an- 
them in  that  solemn  building,  where  painting,  mu- 
sic, and  architecture,  are  in  such  admirable  unison. 

A  favourite  haunt,  too,  was  the  beautiful  walk  bor- 
dered by  lofty  elms  along  the  river,  behind  the  grey 
walls  of  Magdalen  College,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Addison's  Walk,  from  being  bis  favourite  resort 
when  an  Oxford  student.    I  became  also  a  lounger 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  a  great  dipper  into  books, 
though  I  cannot  say  that  I  studied  them ;  in  fact, 
being  no  longer  under  direction  or  control,  I  was  gra- 
dually relapsing  into  mere  indulgence  of  the  fancy. 
Still  this  would  have'  been  pleasant  and  harmless 
enough,  and  I  might  have  awakened  fi:om  mere  U- 
terary  dreaming  to  something  better.    The  chances 
were  in  my  fkvour,  for  the  riotous  times  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  past.    The  days  of  hard  drinking  were 
at  an  end.    The  eld  fends  of "  Town  and  Gown, " 
like  the  civil  wars  of  the  White  and  Red  Hose,  had 
died  away;  and  student  and  citizen  slept  in  peace  and 
whole  skins,  without  risk  of  being  summoned  in  the 
night  to  bloody  brawl.    It  had  become  the  fashion 
to  study  at  the  University,  and  the  odds  were  always 
in  favour  of  my  following  the  fashion.    Unluckily, 
however,  I  fell  in  company  with  a  special  knot  of 
young  fellows,  of  lively  parts  and  ready  wit,  who  had 
lived  occasionally  upon  town,  and  become  initiated 
into  the  Fancy.    They  voted  study  to  be  the  toil  of 
dull  minds,  by  which  they  slowly  crept  up  the  bill, 
while  genius  arrived  at  it  at  a  bound.  I  felt  ashamed 
to  play  the  owl  among  such  gay  birds ;  so  I  threw  by 
my  books,  and  became  a  man  of  spirit. 

As  my  father  made  me  a  tolerable  allowance,  not- 
withstanding the  narrowness  of  his  income,  having 
an  eye  always  to  my  great  expectations,  I  was  enabled 
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to  appear  to  adrantage  among  iny  companions.  I  cul- 
tivated all  kinds  of  sport  and  exercises.  I  was  one  of 
the  most  expert  oarsmen  that  rowed  on  the  Isis.  I 
boxed,  fenced,  angled,  shot,  and  banted ;  and  my 
rooms  in  college  were  always  decorated  with  whips 
of  all  kinds,  spurs,  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  foils, 
and  boxing-gloves.  A  pair  of  leather  breeches  would 
seem  to  be  throwing  one  leg  out  of  the  half-open 
drawers,  and  empty  bottles  lumbered  the  bottom  of 
every  closet. 

My  father  came  to  see  me  at  college  when  I  was  in 
the  height  of  my  career.  He  asked  me  how  I  came 
on  with  my  studies,  and  what  kind  of  hunting  there 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  examined  my  various 
sporting  apparatus  with  a  curious  eye;  wanted  to 
know  if  any  of  the  professors  were  fox-hunters,  and 
whether  they  were  generally  good  shots,  for  he  sus- 
pected their  studying  so  much  must  be  hurtful  to  the 
sight.  We  bad  a  day's  shooting  together .  I  delight- 
ed him  with  my  skill,  and  astonished  him  by  my  learn- 
ed disqubitions  on  horse-flesh,  and  on  Manlon's  guns; 
so,  upon  the  whole,  he  departed  highly  satisfled  with 
my  improvement  at  college. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  cannot  be  idle  long 
without  getting  in  love.  I  had  not  been  a  very  long 
tine  a  man  of  spirit,  therefore,  before  I  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  a  shopkeeper's  daughter  in  the  High- 
street,  who,  in  fact,  was  the  admiration  of  many  of  the 
students.  I  wrote  several  sonnets  in  praise  of  her,  and 
spent  half  of  my  pocket-money  at  the  shop,  in  buying 
articles  which  I  did  not  want,  tliat  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her.  Her  father,  a  severe- 
lookij^  old  gentleman,  with  bright  silver  buckles, 
and  a  crisp^urled  wig,  kept  a  strict  guard  on  her,  as 
the  fathers  generally  do  upon  their  daughters  in  Ox- 
ford, and  well  they  may.  I  tried  to  get  into  his  good 
graces,  and  to  be  social  with  him,  but  all  in  vain.  I 
said  several  good  things  in  his  shop,  but  be  never 
laughed :  he  had  no  relish  for  wit  and  humour.  He 
was  one  of  those  dry  old  gentlemen  who  keep  young- 
sters at  bay.  He  had  already  brought  up  two  or  three 
daughters,  and  was  experienced  in  tlie  ways  of  stu- 
dents. He  was  as  knowing  and  wary  as  a  grey  old 
badger  that  has  often  been  hunted.  To  see  him  on 
Sunday,  so  stiff  and  starched  in  his  demeanour,  so 
precise  in  his  dress,  with  his  daughter  under  his  arm, 
was  enough  to  deter  all  graceless  youngsters  from  ap- 
proaching. 

I  managed,  however,  in  spile  of  bis  vigilance,  to 
have  several  conversations  with  the  daughter,  as  I 
cheapened  articles  in  the  shop.  I  made  terrible  long 
bargains,  and  examined  the  articles  over  and  over 
before  I  purchased.  In  the  mean  time,  I  would  con- 
vey a  sonnet  or  an  acrostic  under  cover  of  a  piece  o 
cambric,  or  slipped  into  a  pair  of  stockings;  I  would 
whisper  soft  nonsense  into  her  ear  as  I  hailed  about 
the  price ;  and  would  squeeze  her  hand  tenderly  as  I 
received  my  half-pence  of  change  in  a  bit  of  whity- 
brotrn  paper.  Let  this  serve  as  a  hint  to  all  haber- 
dashers who  have  pretty  daughters  for  sbop^rls,  and 


young  students  for  customers.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther my  words  and  looks  were  very  eloquent,  but 
my  poetry  was  irresistible;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
girl  had  some  literary  taste,  and  was  seldom  without  a 
book  from  the  circulating  library. 

By  the  divine  power  of  poetry,  therefore,  which  is 
so  potent  with  the  lovely  sex,  did  I  subdue  the  heart 
of  this  fair  little  haberdasher.  We  carried  on  a  sen- 
timental correspondence  for  a  time  across  the  counter, 
and  I  supplied  her  with  rhyme  by  tlie  stocking-full. 
At  length  I  prevailed  on  her  to  grant  an  assignation. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  effected?  Her  fother  kept 
her  always  under  his  eye;  she  never  walked  out  alone; 
and  the  Iiouse  was  locked  up  the  moment  tliat  the 
shop  was  shut.  All  these  difficulties  served  but  to 
give  zest  to  the  adventure.  I  proposed  that  the  assi- 
gnation should  be  in  her  own  chamber,  into  which  I 
would  climb  at  night.  The  plan  was  irresistible — A 
cruel  father,  a  secret  lover,  and  a  clandestine  meet- 
ing !  All  the  little  girl's  studies  from  the  circulating 
library  seemed  about  to  be  realized. 

But  what  had  I  in  view  in  making  this  assignation  ? 
Indeed,  I  know  not.  I  had  no  evil  intentions,  nor 
can  I  say  Ihat  I  had  any  good  ones.  I  liked  the  girl, 
and  wanted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of 
her ;  and  the  assignation  was  made,  as  I  have  done 
many  things  else,  heedlessly  and  without  forethought. 
I  asked  myself  a  few  questions  of  the  kind,  after  all 
my  arrangemenis  were  made,  but  the  answers  were 
very  unsatisfactory.  "  Ami  toruin  this  poor  thought- 
less girl  ? "  said  I  to  myself.  "  No ! "  was  the  prompt 
and  indignant  answer.  "  Am  I  to  run  away  with 
her?  "— "  Whither,  and  to  what  purpose?"— "Well, 
then,  am  I  to  marry  her?" — "Poh!  a  man  of 
my  expectations  marry  a  shopkeeper's  daughter ! " 
"  What  then  am  I  to  do  with  her?  "  "  Hum — why 
— let  me  get  into  the  chamber  first,  and  then  con- 
sider— "  and  so  the  self-examination  ended. 

Well,  sir,  "come  what  come  might, "  I  stole  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  to  the  dwelling  of  my  dulcinea. 
All  was  quiet.  At  the  concerted  signal  her  window 
was  gently  opened.  It  was  just  above  the  projecting 
bow-window  of  her  father's  shop,  which  assisted  me 
in  mounting.  The  house  was  low,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  scale  the  fortress  with  tolerable  ease.  I  clambered 
with  a  beating  heart;  I  reached  the  casement ;  I  hoist- 
ed my  body  half  into  the  chamber;  and  was  welcom- 
ed, not  by  tlie  embraces  of  my  expecting  fair  one,  but 
by  the  grasp  of  the  crabbed-looking  old  father  in  the 
crisp-curled  wig. 

I  extricated  myself  from  liis  clutehes,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  my  retreat ;  but  I  was  confounded  by 
bis  cries  of  thieves !  and  robbers !  I  was  bothered  too 
by  bis  Sunday  cane,  which  was  amazingly  busy  about 
my  head  as  I  descended,  and  against  which  my  hat 
was  but  a  poor  protection.  Never  before  had  I  an 
idea  of  the  activity  of  an  old  man's  arm,  and  the 
hardness  of  the  knob  of  an  ivor}--headed  cane.  In 
my  hurry  and  a>nfusion  I  missed  my  footing,  and  fell 
sprawling  on  the  pavement.    I  was  immediately  sur- 
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rounded  by  myrmidons,  who,  I  doubt  not,  were  on 
the  watch  for  me.  Indeed,  I  was  in  no  sitnalion  to 
escape,  for  I  had  sprained  my  ancle  in  the  fall,  and 
could  not  stand.  I  was  seized  as  a  housebreaker;  and 
to  exonerate  myselfof  a  greater  crime,  I  had  to  accuse 
myself  of  a  less.  I  made  known  who  I  was,  and  why 
I  came  there.  Alas !  the  varlets  knew  il  already,  and 
were  only  amusing  themselves  at  my  expense.  My 
perfidious  muse  had  been  playing  me  one  of  her  slip- 
pery tricks.  The  old  curmudgeon  of  a  Esther  bad 
found  my  sonnets  and  acrostics  hid  away  in  lioles  and 
corners  of  bis  shop :  be  had  no  taste  for  poetry  like  bis 
daughter,  and  had  instituted  a  rigorous  though  silent 
observation.  He  had  moused  upon  our  letters,  de- 
tected our  plans,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  my  re- 
ception. Thus  was  I  ever  doomed  to  be  led  into 
scrapes  by  the  muse.  Let  no  man  henceforth  carry 
OB  a  secret  amour  in  poetry ! 

The  old  man's  ire  was  in  some  measure  appeased 
by  the  pommeling  of  my  head  and  the  anguish  of  my 
spraui;  so  he  did  not  put  me  to  death  on  the  spot.  He 
was  even  humane  enough  to  furnish  a  shutter,  on 
which  I  was  carried  back  to  college  like  a  wounded 
warrior.  The  porter  was  roused  to  admit  me.  The 
college  gate  was  tlirown  open  for  my  entry.  The 
affair  was  blazed  about  the  next  morning,  and  be- 
came tlie  joke  of  the  coll^  from  the  buttery  to  the 
hall. 

I  had  leisure  to  repent  during  several  weeks'  con- 
finement by  my  sprain,  which  I  passed  in  trandating 
Boethius'  Consolations  of  Philosophy.  I  received  a 
most  tender  and  ill-spelled  letter  from  my  mistress, 
who  had  been  sent  to  a  relation  in  Coventry.  She 
protested  her  innocence  of  my  misfortunes,  and  vow- 
ed to  be  true  to  me  "  till  deth. "  I  took  no  notice  of 
the  letter,  for  I  was  cured,  for  the  present,  both  of  love 
and  poetry.  Women,  however,  are  more  constant  in 
their  atladunents  than  men,  whatever  philosopliers 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  I  am  assured  that  she  ac- 
tually remained  faithful  to  her  vow  for  several  months; 
but  she  had  to  deal  with  a  cruel  father,  whose  heart 
was  as  hard  as  the  knob  of  his  cane.  He  was  not  to 
be  touched  by  tears  or  poetry,  but  absolutely  com- 
pelled her  to  marry  a  reputable  young  tradesman, 
who  made  her  a  happy  woman  in  spite  of  herself,  and 
of  all  the  rules  of  romance :  and,  what  is  more,  the 
mother  of  several  children.  They  are  al  this  very  day 
a  Uiriving  couple,  and  keep  a  sni^  comer  shop,  just 
opposite  the  figure  of  Peeping  Tom,  at  Coventry. 

I  will  not  fatigue  you  by  any  more  details  of  my 
studies  at  Oxford;  though  they  were  not  always  as 
severe  as  these,  nor  did  I  always  pay  as  dear  for  my 
lessons.  To  be  brief,  then,  I  lived  on  in  my  usual 
miscellaneous  manner,  gradually  getting  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  until  I  had  attained  my  twenty-first 
year.  I  had  scarcely  come  of  age  wlten  I  heard  of 
the  sudden  death  of  my  father.  The  shock  was  se- 
vere, for  though  he  had  never  treated  me  willi  much 
kindness,  still  he  was  my  father,  and  at  his  dealh  I 
felt  alone  in  the  world. 


I  returned  home,  and  found  myself  the  solitary 
master  of  the  paternal  mansion.  A  crowd  of  gloomy 
feelings  came  thronging  upon  me.  It  was  a  place 
that  always  sobered  me,  and  brought  me  to  reflec- 
tion ;  now  especially,  it  looked  so  deserted  and  me- 
lancholy. I  entered  the  littie  breakfasting-room. 
There  were  my  father's  whip  and  spurs  hanging  by 
the  fire-place;  the  Stud-book,  Sport mg  Magazine, 
and  Racing  Calendar,  bis  only  reading.  His  bt- 
vourite  spaniel  lay  on  the  hearth-rug.  The  poor  ani- 
mal, who  had  never  before  noticed  me,  now  came 
fondling  about  me,  licked  my  band,  then  looked 
round  the  room,  whined,  wagged  his  tail  slighUy, 
and  gazed  wistfully  in  my  face.  I  felt  the  full  force 
of  the  appeal.  "  Poor  Dash,"  said  I,  "  we  are  both 
alone  m  the  world,  with  nobody  to  care  for  us,  and 
will  take  care  of  one  another."— The  dog  never  quitted 
me  afterwards. 

I  could  not  go  into  my  mother's  room — my  heart 
swelled  when  I  passed  within  sight  of  the  door.  Her 
portrait  hung  in  the  parlour,  just  over  the  place  when 
she  used  to  sit.  As  I  cast  my  eyes  on  it,  I  Uioogfat 
it  looked  at  me  with  tenderness,  and  I  burst  into  tears. 
I  was  a  careless  dog,  it  b  true,  hardened  a  little, 
perhaps,  by  living  in  public  schools,  and  bufleting 
about  among  strangers,  who  cared  nothing  for  me; 
but  Uie  recollection  of  a  mother's  tenderness  wasorcr- 
coming. 

I  was  not  of  an  age  or  a  temperament  to  be  long 
depressed.  There  was  a  reaction  ui  my  system  that 
always  brought  me  up  again  after  every  pressure; 
and,  indeed,  my  spirits  were  most  buoyant  after  a 
temporary  prostration.  I  setUed  the  concerns  of  the 
estate  as  soon  as  possible;  realized  my  property, 
which  was  not  very  considerable,  but  which  a{^>eared 
a  vast  deal  to  me,  having  a  poetical  eye,  that  magni- 
fied every  thing;  and  finding  myself,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months,  free  of  all  further  business  or  restraint, 
I  determined  to  go  to  London  and  enjoy  myself. 
Why  sliould  not  I  ? — ^I  was  young,  animated,  joyous; 
had  plenty  of  funds  for  present  {Measures,  and  my 
uncle's  estate  in  the  perspective.  Let  those  mope  at 
college,  and  pore  over  books,  thought  I,  who  have 
tbeu:  way  to  make  in  the  world;  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous drudgery  in  a  youth  of  my  expectations ! 

Away  to  London,  therefore,  I  rattled  in  a  tandem, 
determined  to  take  the  town  gaily.  I  passed  through 
several  of  the  villages  where  I  had  played  the  Jack 
Pudding  a  few  years  before ;  and  I  visited  ttie  scenes 
of  many  of  my  adventures  and  follies,  merely  from 
that  feding  of  melancholy  pleasure  whidi  we  have 
in  stepping  again  the  fbotprints  of  fbregone  existence, 
even  when  they  have  passed  among  weeds  and  brian. 
I  made  a  circuit  in  the  latter  part  of  my  journey,  so 
as  to  take  in  West  End  and  Hampstead,  the  scenes 
of  my  last  dramatic  exploit,  and  of  Uie  battle  royal 
of  the  booth.  As  I  drove  along  the  ridge  of  Hamp- 
stead Hill,  by  Jack  Straw's  CasUe,  I  paused  at  the 
spot  where  Columbine  and  I  had  sat  down  so  dis- 
consolately m  our  ragged  finery,  and  bad  looked  du- 
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bkntij  on  London.  I  almost  eipected  to  see  her 
^ain,  standing  on  the  bill's  brink,  "  Hke  Niobe,  all 
tears; " — mournful  as  Babylon  in  mins! 

"  Poor  Columbine !  "  said  I,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
"  thou  wert  a  gallant,  generous  girl — a  true  woman ; 
faithful  to  the  distressed,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  thy- 
self in  the  cause  of  worthless  man ! " 

I  tried  to  whistle  off  the  recollection  of  her,  for 
there  was  always  something  of  self-reproach  with  it. 
I  drove  gaily  along  the  road,  enjoying  the  stare  of 
hostlers  and  stable-boys,  as  I  managed  my  horses 
knowingly  down  the  steep  street  of  Hampstead; 
wfaen,  just  at  the  skirts  of  tlie  village,  one  of  the 
traces  of  my  leader  came  loose.  I  pulled  up,  and 
as  the  animal  was  restive,  and  my  servant  a  bungler, 
I  called  for  assistance  to  the  robustious  master  of  a 
snog  alehonse,  who  stood  at  his  door  with  a  tankard 
in  Ms  hand.  He  came  readily  to  assist  me,  followed 
by  his  wife,  with  her  bosom  half  open,  a  child  in 
her  arms,  and  two  more  at  her  heels.  I  stared  for 
a  moment,  as  if  doubling  my  eyes.  I  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  in  the  fat,  beer-blown  landlord  of  the  ale- 
house, I  recognized  my  old  rival  Harlequin,  and  in 
bis  slattern  spouse,  the  once  trim  and  dimpling  Co- 
hunbine. 

The  change  of  my  looks  from  youth  to  manhood, 
and  the  change  in  my  circumstances,  prevented  them 
from  recognizing  ine.  They  could  not  suspect  in 
the  dashing  young  buck,  fashionably  dressed  and 
driving  bis  own  equipage,  the  painted  beau,  witli  old 
peaked  hat,  and  long,  flimsy,  sky-blue  coat.  My 
heart  yearned  with  kindness  towards  Columbine,  and 
I  was  glad  to  see  her  establishment  a  thriving  one. 
As  soon  as  the  harness  was  adjusted,  I  tossed  a  small 
parse  of  gold  into  her  ample  bosom ;  and  then,  pre- 
tending to  give  my  horses  a  hearty  cat  of  the  whip, 
I  made  the  lash  curl  with  a  whistling  about  the  sleek 
sides  of  ancient  Harlequin.  The  horses  dashed  off 
like  tigfatnlng,  and  I  was  whirled  out  of  sight  before 
other  of  the  parties  could  get  over  their  surprise  at 
my  lUwrid  donations.  I  have  always  considered  this 
as  one  of  the  greatest  proob  of  my  poetical  genius; 
it  was  distributing  poetical  justice  in  perfection. 

I  now  entered  London  en  cavalier,  and  became  a 
Uood  upon  town.  I  look  fesliionable  lodgings  in  the 
west  end ;  employed  the  first  tailor ;  frequented  the 
regular  lounges;  gambled  a  little;  lost  my  nKMney 
good-bumouredly,  and  gained  a  nmnber  of  fashion- 
able, good-for-notliing  acquaintances.  I  gained  some 
reputation  also  for  a  man  of  science,  having  become 
an  expert  boxer  in  the  course  of  my  studies  Rt  Ox- 
ford. I  was  distinguished,  therefore,  among  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Fancy;  became  hand  and  glove  with 
certain  bcoing  noblemen,  and  was  the  admiration  of 
the  Fives  Court.  A  gentleman's  science,  however, 
is  apt  to  get  him  into  sad  scrapes ;  he  is  too  pitme  to 
play  the  knight-errant,  and  to  pick  op  qnarrds  which 
less  sdentifie  genUeraen  would  quietly  avoid.  I  un- 
dertook one  day  to  punish  the  insolence  of  a  porter. 
He  was  a  Hercules  of  a  fellow,  bat  then  I  was  so  se- 


cure in  my  science !  I  gained  the  victory  of  coarse. 
The  porter  po<±eted  his  humiliation,  bound  up  his 
broken  head,  and  went  about  his  business  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  though  nothing  had  happened;  while  I 
wait  to  bed  with  my  victory,  and  did  not  dare  lu 
show  my  battered  face  for  a  fortnight :  by  which  I 
discovered  that  a  gentleman  may  have  the  worst  of 
the  battle  even  when  victorious. 

I  am  naturally  a  philosopher,  and  no  (me  can  mora- 
lize better  after  a  misfortune  has  taken  place :  so  I  lay 
on  my  bed  and  moralized  on  this  sorry  ambition, 
whidi  levels  the  gentleman  with  the  clown.  I 
know  it  is  the  opinion  of  miny  sages,  who  have 
thought  deeply  on  these  matters,  that  the  noble  science 
of  boxing  keeps  up  the  bull-dog  courage  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the  advantage  of 
becoming  a  nation  of  bull-dogs;  but  I  now  saw  clear- 
ly that  it  was  calculated, tokeepuptbe  breed  of  £ng- 
BshrafBans.  "What  is  the  Fives  Court,"  said  I  to  my- 
self, as  I  turned  uncomfortably  in  bed,  "  but  a  college 
of  scoundrelism,  where  every  bully  ruffian  in  the  land 
may  gain  a  fellowship?  What  is  the  slang  language 
of  'The  Fancy'  but  a  jargon  by  which  fools  oad 
knaves  commune  and  understand  each  other,  and  en- 
joy a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  uninitiated  ?  What 
is  a  boxing-match  but  an  arena,  where  the  noble  and 
the  illustrious  are  jostled  into  fimiliarity  witli  the  in- 
famous and  the  vulgar  ?  What,  in  fact,  b  the  Fancy 
itself,  but  a  chain  of  easy  communication,  extending 
from  the  peer  down  to  the  pickpocket,  through  the 
medium  of  which  a  man  of  rank  may  find  J[e  hav 
shaken  hands,  at  three  removes,  with  the  muiderer 
on  the  gibbet? — 

"Enough!"  ejaculated  I,  thoroughly  convinced 
through  the  force  of  my  philosophy,  and  the  pain  of 
my  braises^-"  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  The 
Fancy."  So  when  I  had  recovered  from  my  victory, 
I  turned  my  attention  to  softer  themes,  and  became  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  ladies.  Had  I  had  more  in- 
dustry and  ambition  in  my  nature,  I  might  have 
worked  my  way  to  the  very  height  of  fashion,  as  I 
saw  many  laborioas  gentlemen  doing  around  me. 
But  it  is  a  toilsome,  an  anxious,  and  an  unhappy  life : 
there  are  few  beings  so  sleepless  and  miserable  as 
your  cultivators  of  fashionable  smiles.  I  was  quite 
content  with  that  kind  of  society  which  forms  the 
frontiers  of  fashion,  and  may  be  easily  taken  posses- 
sion of.  I  found  it  a  light,  easy,  productive  soil.  I 
had  but  to  go  about  and  sow  visiting-cards,  and  I 
reaped  a  whole  harvest  of  invitations.  Indeed,  my 
figure  and  address  were  by  no  means  against  me.  It 
was  whispered,  too,  among  the  young  ladies,  that  I 
was  prodigiously  clever,  and  wrote  poetry ;  and  the 
oU  ladies  had  ascertained  that  I  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of  good  family,  handsome  fortune,  and  "  great 
expectations." 

I  now  was  carried  away  by  the  hurry  of  gay  life, 
so  intoxicating  to  a  young  man,  and  which  a  man  of 
poetical  temperament  enjoys  so  highly  on  bis  first 
tasting  of  it :  that  rapid  variety  of  sensations;  that 
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whirl  ofbrilliant  objects;  that  snccession  of  pungent 
pleasores!  I  had  no  time  for  tliought.  I  only  felt. 
I  never  attempted  to  write  poetry;  my  poetry  seemed 
all  to  go  off  by  transpiration.  I  lived  poetry ;  it  was 
all  a  poetical  dream  tu  me.  A  mere  sensualist  knows 
nothing  of  tlie  delights  of  a  splendid  metropolis.  He 
lives  in  a  round  of  animal  gratifications  and  heartless 
habits.  But  to  a  young  man  of  poetical  feelings,  it  is 
an  ideal  world,  a  scene  of  enchantment  and  delusion; 
bis  imagination  is  in  perpetual  excitement,  and  gives 
a  spiritual  zest  to  every  pleasure. 

A  season  of  town-life,  however,  somewhat  sobered 
me  of  my  intoxication;  or,  rather,  I  was  rendered 
more  serious  by  one  of  my  old  complaints — I  fell  in 
love.  It  was  with  a  very  pretty,  though  a  very 
.haughty  fair  one,  who  had  come  to  London  under  the 
care  of  an  old  maiden  aunt  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
a  winter  in  town,  and  to  get  married.  There  was 
not,a  doubt  of  her  commanding  a  choice  of  lovers; 
for  she  had  long  been  the  belle  of  a  little  cathedral 
city,  and  one  of  the  poets  of  the  place  had  absolutely 
celebrated  her  beauty  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses.  The 
most  extravagant  anticipations  were  formed  by  her 
friends  of  the  sensation  she  would  produce.  It  was 
feared  by  some  that  she  might  be  precipitate  in  her 
choice,  and  take  up  with  some  inferior  title.  The 
aunt  was  determined  nothing  should  gain  her  under 
a  lord. 

Alas!  with  all  her  charms,  the  young  lady  lacked 
the  one  thing  needful — she  had  no  money.  So  she 
"  '"Waitedin  vain  for  duke,  marquis,  or  earl,  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet.  As  the  season  waned,  so  did  the 
fady's  expectations;  when,  just  towards  the  dose,  I 
made  my  advances. 

I  was  most  &vourably  received  by  both  the  young 
lady  and  her  aunt.  It  is  true,  I  had  no  title ;  but 
then  such  great  expectations !  A  marked  preference 
was  immediately  shown  me  over  two  rivals,  the 
younger  son  of  a  needy  baronet,  and  a  captain  of  dra- 
goons on  half-pay.  I  did  not  absolutely  take  the  field 
in  form,  for  I  was  determined  not  to  be  precipitate; 
but  I  drove  my  equipage  frequentiy  through  the  street 
in  which  she  lived,  and  was  always  sure  to  see  her 
at  the  window,  generally  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 
I  resumed  my  knack  at  rhyming,  and  sent  her  a  long 
copy  of  verses;  anonymously,  to  he  sure,  but  she 
knew  my  band-writing.  Both  aunt  and  niece,  how- 
ever, displayed  the  most  delightful  ignorance  on  the 
gutgect.  The  young  lady  showed  them  to  me ;  won- 
dered whom  they  could  be  written  by;  and  declared 
there  was  nothing  in  this  world  she  loved  so  much  as 
f)oetry;  while  the  maiden  aunt  would  put  her  pinch- 
ing spectacles  on  her  nose,  and  read  them,  with  blun- 
ders in. sense  and  sound,  tiiat  were  excruciating  to  an 
author's  ears;  protesting  there  was  noUung  equal  to 
Ibem  in  the  whole  Elegant  Extracts. 

The  fashionableseason  closed  without  my  adventur- 
ing to  make  a  declaration,  titough  I  certainly  had  en- 
couragement. I  was  not  perfectiy  sure  that  I  had 
effected  a  lodgment  in  the  young  lady's  heart,  and, 


to  tell  the  truth,  the  aunt  overdid  her  part,  and  wasa 
little  too  extravagant  in  lier  liking  of  me.  I  knew 
that  maiden  aunts  were  not  apt  to  be  captivated  by 
the  mere  personal  merits  of  tiieir  nieces'  admirers; 
and  I  wanted  to  ascerlam  how  much  of  all  this&vour 
I  owed  to  driving  an  equipage,  and  having  great  ex- 
pectations. 

I  had  received  many  hints  how  charming  their  na- 
tive place  was  during  the  summer  months;  what  plea- 
sant society  they  had;  and  what  beautiful  drives 
about  the  neighbourhood.  They  had  not,  therefore, 
returned  home  long,  before  I  made  my  appearance 
in  dashing  style,  driving  down  the  principal  street. 
The  very  next  morning  I  was  seen  at  prayers,  seated 
in  the  same  pew  with  the  reigning  belle.  Questions 
were  whispered  about  the  aisles,  after  service,  *'  Who 
is  he  ?  "  and  "  What  is  he  ?"  And  the  replies  were 
asusual,  "Ayounggentiemanofgood  family  and  for- 
tune, and  great  expectations." 

I  was  much  struck  witii  the  peculiarities  of  this 
reverend  little  place.  A  caUiedral,  with  its  depend- 
encies and  regulations,  presents  a  picture  of  other 
times,  and  of  a  different  order  of  things.  It  is  a  rich 
relic  of  a  more  poetical  age.  There  still  linger  about 
it  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  the  cloister.  In  the 
present  instance  especially,  where  the  cathedral  was 
large,  and  the  town  was  small,  its  influence  was  the 
more  apparent.  The  solemn  pomp  of  the  service, 
performed  twice  a  day,  with  the  grand  intonations  of 
the  organ,  and  Uie  voices  of  the  choir  swelling  through 
the  magnificent  pile,  diffused,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual 
sabbath  over  the  place.  This  routine  of  solemn  ce- 
remony continually  going  on,  independent,  as  it  were, 
of  the  world ;  this  daily  offering  of  melody  and  praise, 
ascending  like  incense  from  the  altar,  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  my  imagination. 

The  aunt  introduced  me  to  her  coterie,  formed  of 
families  connected  with  the  cathedral,  and  others  of 
moderate  fortune,  but  high  respectability,  who  had 
nestled  themselves  under  the  wings  of  the  cathedral 
to  enjoy  good  society  at  moderate  expense.  It  was 
a  highly  aristocratical  litUe  circle ;  scrupulous  in  its 
uitercourse  with  others,  and  jealously  cautious  about 
admitting  any  thing  common  or  unclean. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  courtesies  of  the  old  school  had 
taken  refuge  here.  There  vere  continual  interchanges 
of  civilities,  and  of  small  presents  of  fruits  and  deli- 
cacies, and  of  complimentary  crow-quill  billets;  for  in 
a  quiet,  well-bred  community  like  this,  Uving  entirely 
at  ease,  litUe  duties,  and  littie  amusements,  and  little 
civilities,  fill  up  the  day.  I  have  seen,  in  the  midst 
of  a  warm  day,  a  corpulent,  powdered  footman,  issu- 
ing from  the  iron  gateway  of  a  stately  mansion,  and 
traversing  the  litUe  place  with  an  air  of  mighty  im- 
port, bearing  a  small  tart  on  a  large  silver  salver. 

Their  evenuig  amusements  were  sober  and  primi- 
tive. They  assembled  at  a  moderate  hour ;  the  young 
ladies  played  music,  and  the  old  ladies  whist;  and  at 
an  early  hour  they  dispersed.  There  was  no  parade 
on  these  social  occasions.    Two  or  three  old  sedaa 
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chain  were  in  constant  activity,  though  the  greater 
part  made  their  exit  in  e\ogs  and  pattens,  with  a  foot- 
man or  waiting-oiaid  carrying  a  lantern  in  advance ; 
and  long  before  midnight  the  clank  of  pattens  and 
gleam  of  lanterns  aboat  the  quiet  little  place  told  that 
the  erening  party  had  dissolved. 

Still  I  did  not  feel  myself  altogether  so  mnch  at  my 
ease  as  I  had  antidpated,  considering  the  smallness 
of  the  place.  I  foand  it  very  different  from  other 
country  places,  and  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  make  a 
dash  there.  Sinner  that  I  was !  the  veiy  dignity  and 
decorum  of  the  little  community  was  rebuking  to  me. 
I  feared  my  past  idleness  and  folly  would  rise  in  judg- 
ment against  me.  I  stood  in  awe  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  cathedral,  whom  I  saw  mingling  fomiliarly  in 
society.  I  became  nervous  on  this  point.  The  creak 
of  a  prebendary's  shoes,  sounding  from  one  end  of  a 
quiet  street  to  the  other,  was  appalling  to  me;  and  the 
sight  of  a  shovel-hat  was  sufBcient  at  any  time  to 
check  me  in  the  midst  of  my  boldest  poetical  soarings. 

And  then  the  good  aunt  could  not  be  quiet,  but 
would  cry  me  up  for  a  genius,  and  extol  my  poetry  to 
every  one.  So  long  as  she  confined  this  to  the  ladies 
it  did  well  enough,  because  they  were  able  to  feel 
and  appreciate  poetry  of  the  new  romantic  school. 
Nothing  would  content  the  good  lady,  however,  but 
she  nmst  read  my  verses  to  a  prebendary,  who  had 
long  been  the  nndonbted  critic  of  the  place.  He  was 
a  thin,  delicate  old  gentleman,  of  mild,  polished  man- 
ners, steeped  to  the  lips  in  classic  lore,  and  not  easily 
put  in  a  heat  by  any  hot-blooded  poetry  of  the  day. 
He  listened  to  my  most  fervid  thoughts  and  fervid 
words  without  a  glow;  shook  his  bead  with  a  smile, 
and  condenmed  them  as  not  being  according  to  Ho- 
race, as  not  being  l^itimate  poetry. 

Several  old  ladies,  who  had  heretefore  been  my 
admirers,  shook  their  heads  at  hearing  this;  they 
could  not  think  of  praising  any  poetry  that  was  not 
according  to  Horace;  and  as  to  any  thing  illegitimate, 
it  was  not  to  be  countenanced  in  good  society.  Thanks 
to  vny  stars,  however,  I  had  youth  and  novelty  on  my 
side  :  so  the  young  ladies  persisted  in  admiring  my 
poetry  in  despite  of  Horace  and  illegitimacy. 

I  consoled  myself  with  the  good  opinion  of  the 
young  ladies,  whom  I  had  always  found  to  be  the  best 
judges  of  poetry.  As  to  these  old  scholars,  said  I, 
they  are  apt  to  be  chilled  by  being  steeped  in  the  cold 
foontains  of  the  classics.  Still  I  felt  that  I  was  losing 
ground,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  matters  to 
a  point.  Jost  at  thb  time  there  was  a  public  ball,  at- 
loided  by  the  best  society  of  the  place,  and  by  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbonrtiood :  I  took  great  pains  with 
my.uSlet  on  the  occasion,  and  I  had  never  looked 
betieti'  ■  I  had  determined  that  night  to  make  my 
grand  assv|t  on  the  heart  of  the  young  lady,  to 
batUe  it  wi&idl  my  forces,  and  the  next  morning  to 
demand- 9  sorrender  in  due  form. 

I  entered  the  ball-room  amidst  a  buzz  and  flutter, 
vrfucb  generally  took  place  among  the  young  ladies 
on  my  aippearance.    I  was  in  fine  spirits ;  for,  to  tell 


the  truth,  I  had  exhilarated  myself  by  a  cheerful  glass 
of  wmeon  the  occasion.  I  ulked,  and  rattled,  and 
said  a  thousand  silly  things,  slap-dash,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  a  man  sure  of  his  auditors, — and  every 
thing  had  its  effect. 

In  the  midst  of  my  triumph  I  observed  a  little  knot 
gathering  together  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 
By  degrees  it  increased.  A  tittering  broke  out  there, 
and  glances  were  cast  round  at  me,  and  then  there 
would  be  fresh  Uttering.  Some  of  the  young  ladies 
would  hurry  away  to  distant  parts  of  the  room,  and 
whisper  K^lheir  friends.  Wherever  they  went,  there 
was  still  this  tittering  and  glancing  at  me.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  all  this.  I  looked  at  myself 
from  head  to  foot,  and  peeped  at  my  back  in  a  glass, 
to  see  if  any  thing  was  odd  about  my  person ;  any 
awkward  exposure,  any  whimsical  tag  hanging  out : 
— no — every  thing  was  right— I  was  a  perfect  picture. 
I  determined  that  it  must  be  some  choice  saying  of 
mine  that  was  bandied  about  in  this  knot  of  merry 
beauties,  and  I  determined  to  enjoy  one  of  my  good 
things  in  the  rebound.  I  stepped  gently,  therefore, 
up  the  room,  smiling  at  every  one  as  I  passed,  who,  I 
must  say,  all  smiled  and  tittered  in  return.  I  ap- 
proached the  group,  smirking  and  perking  my  chin, 
like  a  man  who  is  Aill  of  pleasant  feeling,  and  snre  of 
being  well  received.  The  cluster  of  little  belles  open- 
ed as  I  advanced. 

Heavens  and  earth !  whom  should  I  perceive  in  the 
midst  of  them  but  my  early  and  tormenting  flame, 
the  everlasting  Sacharissa  !  She  was  #\^a,  it  is 
true,  into  the  full  beauty  of  womanhood ;  but  showed, 
by  the  provoking  merriment  of  her  countenance,  that 
she  perfectly  recollected  me,  and  the  ridiculous  fla- 
gellations of  which  she  had  twice  been  the  cause. 

I  saw  at  once  the  exterminating  cloud  of  ridicule 
that  was  bursting  over  me.  My  crest  fell .  The  flame 
of  love  went  suddenly  out  of  my  bosom,  or  was  ex- 
tinguished by  overwhelming  shame.  How  I  got  down 
the  room  I  know  not :  I  fancied  every  one  tittering  at 
me.  Just  as  I  reached  the  door,  I  caught  a  glance 
of  my  mistress  and  her  aunt  listening  to  the  whispers 
of  Sacharissa,  the  old  lady  raising  her  hands  and  eyes, 
and  the  face  of  the  young  one  lighted  up,  as  I  ima- 
gined, with  scorn  ineffable.  I  paused  to  see  no  more, 
but  made  two  steps  from  the  top  of  the  slairs  to  the 
bottom.  The  next  morning,  before  snnrise,  I  beat  a 
retreat,  and  did  not  feel  the  blushes  cool  from  my 
tingliug  cheeks,  until  I  bad  lost  sight  of  the  old  towers 
of  the  cathedral. 

I  now  returned  to  town  thoughtful  and  crest-fellen. 
My  money  was  nearly  spent,  for  I  had  lived  freely  and 
without  calculation.  The  dream  of  love  was  over, 
and  the  reign  of  pleasure  at  an  end.  I  determined  to 
retrench  while  I  had  yet  a  trifle  left :  so  selling  my 
equipage  and  horses  for  half  their  value,  I  quietly  put 
the  money  in  my  pocket,  and  turned  pedestrian.  I 
had  not  a  doubt  that,  with  my  great  expecutions,  I 
could  at  any  time  raise  funds,  either  on  usury  or  by 
borrowing;  but  I  was  principled  against  both  one  and 
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the  otherj  and  resolved,  by  strict  economy,  to  make 
my  slender  purse  hold  out  until  my  uncle  should  give 
up  the  ghost,  or  rather  the  estate.  I  staid  at  home, 
therefore,  and  read,  and  would  have  written,  but  I 
had  already  snffered  too  much  from  my  poetical  pro- 
ductions, which  had  generally  involved  me  in  some 
ridiculous  scrape.  I  gradually  acquired  a  rusty  look, 
and  had  a  straitened  money  -  borrowing  air,  upon 
which  the  world  began  to  shy  me.  I  have  never  felt 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  world  for  its  conduct ; 
it  has  always  used  me  well.  When  I  have  been  flush 
and  gay,  and  disposed  for  society,  it  has  caressed  me ; 
and  when  I  have  been  pinched  and  reduced,  and 
wished  to  be  alone,  why,  it  has  left  me  alone ;  and 
what  more  could  a  man  desire  ?  Take  my  word  for 
it,  this  world  is  a  more  obliging  world  liian  people 
generally  represent  it. 

Well,  sir,  in  the  midst  of  my  retrenchment,  my 
retirement,  and  my  studiousness,  I  received  news  that 
my  uncle  was  dangerously  ill.  I  hastened  on  the 
wings  of  an  heir's  affections  to  receive  his  dying  breath 
and  his  last  testament.  I  found  him  attended  by  his 
feithful  valet,  old  Iron  John ;  by  the  woman  whooc- 
ca»onal!y  worked  about  the  house,  and  by  the  foxy- 
headed  t)oy,  young  Orson,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
hunted  about  the  park.  Iron  John  gasped  a  kind  of 
aslhmatical  salutation  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  re- 
ceived me  with  somethuig  almost  like  a  smile  of  wel- 
come. The  woman  sat  blubbering  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed ;  and  the  foxy-headed  Orson,  who  had  now  grown 
op  to  be  V^ubberly  lout,  stood  gazing  in  stupid  va- 
cancy at  a  distance. 

My  uncle  lay  stretched  upon  his  back.  The  cham- 
ber was  without  fire,  or  any  of  the  comforts  of  a  sick 
room.  The  cobwebs  flaunted  from  the  ceiling.  The 
tester  was  covered  with  dust,  and  the  curtains  were 
tattered.  From  underneath  the  bed  peeped  out  one 
end  of  his  strong-box.  Against  the  wainscot  were 
suspended  rusty  blunderbusses,  horse-pistols,  and  a 
cut-and-thrust  sword,  with  which  he  had  fortified  his 
room  to  defend  his  life  and  treasure.  He  had  em- 
ployed no  physician  during  his  illness ;  and  from  the 
scanty  relics  lying  on  the  table,  seemed  almost  to  have 
denied  to  himself  the  assistance  of  a  cook. 

When  I  entered  the  room,  he  was  lying  motion- 
less ;  his  eyes  fixed  and  his  mouth  open  :  at  the  first 
look  I  thought  him  a  corpse.  The  noise  of  my  en- 
trance made  him  turn  his  head.  At  the  sight  of  me 
a  ghastly  smile  came  over  hb  face,  and  his  glazing  eye 
gleamed  with  satisfaction.  It  was  the  only  smile  he 
had  ever  given  me,  and  it  went  to  my  heart.  "  Poor 
old  man!"  thought  I,  "  why  would  you  force  me  to 
leave  you  thus  desolate,  when  I  see  that  my  presence 
has  the  power  to  cheer  yon  ?" 

"  Nephew,"  said  he,  after  several  efforts,  and  in  a 
low  gasping  voice — "  I  am  glad  yon  are  come.  I 
shall  now  die  with  satisfaction.  Look,"  said  he,  rais- 
ing his  withered  hand,  and  pointing — "  Look  in  that 
box  on  the  table :  you  will  find  that  I  have  not  for- 
gotten you." 


I  pressed  his  hand  to  my  heart,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  my  eyes.  I  sat  down  by  hte  bed-side  and  watched 
him,  but  he  never  sjtoke  again.  My  presence,  how- 
ever, gave  bim  evident  satisi^aiction;  for  every  now  and 
then,  as  he  looked  at  me,  a  vague  smile  would  come 
over  his  visage,  and  he  would  feebly  point  to  the 
sealed  box  on  the  table.  As  the  day  wore  away,  his 
life  appeared  to  wear  away  with  it.  Towards  sunset 
hb  band  sunk  on  the  bed,  and  lay  motionless,  his 
eyes  grew  glazed,  hb  month  remained  open,  and  thus 
he  gradually  died. 

I  could  not  but  feel  shocked  at  thb  absolute  ex- 
tinction of  my  kindred.  I  dropped  a  tear  of  real 
sorrow  over  thb  strange  old  man,  who  bad  thus  re- 
served the  smile  of  kindness  to  bb  death-bed;  like  an 
evening  sun  after  a  gloomy  day,  just  shining  ont  to 
set  in  darkness.  Leaving  the  corpse  in  chai^  of  the 
domestics,  I  retired  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  rough  night.  The  winds  seemed  as  if 
singing  my  uncle's  requiem  about  the  mansion,  and 
the  blood-hounds  howled  without,  as  if  they  knew  of 
the  death  of  their  old  master.  Iron  John  almost 
grudged  me  the  tallow  candle  to  bum  in  my  apart- 
ment, and  light  up  its  dreariness,  so  accustomed  had 
he  been  to  starveling  economy.  I  could  not  sleep. 
The  recollection  of  my  nncle's  dying  scene,  and  the 
dreary  sounds  about  the  bouse  affected  my  mind. 
These,  however,  were  succeeded  by  plans  for  the  fa- 
tnre,  and  I  lay  awake  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
indulging  the  poetical  anticipation  how  soon  I  should 
make  these  old  walls  ring  with  cheerful  life,  and  re- 
store the  hospitality  of  my  mother's  ancestors. 

My  nncle's  funeral  was  decent  but  private.  I  knew 
there  was  nobody  that  respected  hb  memory,  and  I 
was  determined  that  nof.e  should  be  summoned  to 
sneer  over  bb  funeral,  and  make  merry  at  hb  grave. 
He  was  buried  in  tlie  church  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, though  it  was  not  the  burying-place  of  hb  race ; 
but  lie  had  expressly  enjoined  that  he  should  not  be 
buried  with  hb  fomily :  he  had  quarrelled  with  most 
of  them  when  living,  and  he  carried  hb  resentments 
even  into  the  grave. 

I  defi-ayed  the  expenses  of  hb  funeral  ont  of  my 
own  purse,  that  I  might  have  done  with  the  under- 
takers at  once,  and  clear  the  ill-omened  birds  from 
the  premises.  I  invited  the  parson  of  the  parish,  and 
the  lawyer  from  the  village,  to  attend  at  the  house 
the  next  morning,  and  hear  the  reading  of  the  will. 
I  treated  them  to  an  excellent  breakfost,  a  proftiaon 
that  had  not  been  seen  at  the  boose  tor  many  a  year. 
As  soon  as  the  breakfast  things  were  removed,  I  sum- 
moned Iron  John,  the  woman,  and  the  boy,  tor  I  vrat 
particular  in  having  every  one  present  and  proceeding 
regularly.  The  box  was  placed  on  the  table — all  was 
silence — I  broke  the  seal — raised  the  lid,  and  beheld 
—not  the  will— but  my  accursed  poon  of  Doubting 
Castle  and  Giant  Despair! 

Could  any  mortal  have  conceived  that  tbb  eld 
withered  man,  so  taciturn  and  apparently  so  lost  to 
feeling,  could  have  treasured  up  for  years  the  thouglu- 
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lew  {Peasantry  of  a  boy,  to  punish  hiin  with  mich 
cniel  ingeauity  ?  I  now  could  account  for  his  dying 
amile,  tlie  only  ooe  he  bad  ever  given  roe.  He  had 
been  a  grave  man  all  bis  life ;  it  was  strange  that  he 
should  die  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  joke,  and  it  was 
hard  that  that  joke  should  be  at  my  expense. 

The  lawyer  and  the  parson  seemed  at  a  loss  to 
floaiprehend  the  matter.  "  Here  must  be  some  mis- 
take," said  the  lawyer ;  "  there  is  no  will  here." 

"Oh!"  said  Iron  John,  creaking  forth  bis  rusty 
jaws,  "  if  it  is  a  will  you  are  looking  for,  I  believe  I 
can  find  one." 

He  retired  with  the  same  singular  smile  with  which 
be  bad  greeted  me  on  my  arrival,  and  which  I  now 
apprehended  boded  me  no  good.  In  a  little  while  he 
returned  with  a  will  perfect  at  all  points,  properly 
signed  and  sealed,  and  witnessed  and  worded  willi 
horrible  correctness ;  in  which  the  deceased  left  large 
legacies  to  Iron  John  and  his  daughter,  and  the  re- 
adne  of  his  fortune  to  the  foxy-beaded  boy;  who,  (o 
my  otter  astonishment,  was  bis  son  by  this  very  wo- 
man; be  having  married  ber.  privately,  and,  as  I  ve- 
rily believe,  for  oo  otiter  purpose  tlian  to  have  an 
heir,  and  so  balk  my  father  and  his  issue  of  the  in- 
heritance. There  was  one  little  proviso,  in  which 
be  mentioned,  ibat,  having  discovered  bis  nephew 
to  have  a  pretty  turn  for  poetry,  be  presumed  be  had 
no  occasion  for  wealth;  be  recommended  him,  how- 
ever, to  the  patronage  of  his  heir,  and  requested  that 
be  might  have  a  garret,  rent-free,  in  Doubling  Castle. 


GBAVB  BEPLECTIONS 

OF  A  DISAPPOINTED  MAN. 


Mk  Bdckthoans  bad  paused  at  the  death  of  liis 
ande,  and  the  downfol  of  his  great  expecutions, 
which  formed,  as  he  said,  an  epoch  in  bis  history; 
and  it  was  not  ontil  some  little  time  afterwards,  and 
in  a  very  sober  mood,  that  he  resumed  his  party-oo- 
kmred  narrative. 

After  leaving  the  remains  of  my  defunct  uncle, 
said  be,  when  the  gate  closed  between  me  and  what 
was  once  to  have  been  mine,  I  felt  thrust  out  naked 
into  the  world,  and  completely  abandoned  to  fortune. 
'What  was  to  become  of  me  ?  I  had  been  brought 
op  to  nothing  but  expectations,  and  they  bad  all  been 
disappointed.  I  had  no  relations  to  look  to  for  coun- 
cel  or  assistance.  The  world  seemed  all  to  have  died 
away  from  me.  Wave  after  wave  of  relationship 
Jiad  ebbed  ott,  and  I  was  left  a  mere  bulk  upon  the 
strand.  I  am  not  apt  to  be  greatly  cast  down,  but 
at  this  time  I  felt  sadly  disheartened.  I  could  not 
realize  my  sitaation,  nor  form  a  conjecture  how 
I  was  to  get  forward.  I  was  now  to  endeavour 
la  make  money.  The  idea  was  new  and  strange 
to  me.    It  was  like  being  asked  to  discover  the  phi- 


losopher's stone.  I  had  never  thought  about  money 
otherwise  than  to  put  my  band  into  my  pocket  and 
find  it;  or  if  there  were  none  there,  to  wait  until  a 
new  supply  came  from  home.  I  had  considered  life 
as  a  mere  ^ce  of  time  to  be  filled  up  with  enjoy- 
ments :  but  to  have  it  portioned  out  into  long  hours 
and  days  of  toil,  merely  that  I  might  gain  bread  to 
give  me  strength  to  toil  on— to  labour  but  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  a  life  of  labour,  was  new 
and  ai^alling  to  me.  This  may  appear  a  very  simple 
matter  to  some;  but  it  will  be  understood  by  every 
unlucky  wight  in  my  predicament,  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  born  to  great  expectations. 

I  passed  several  days  in  rambling  about  the  scenes 
of  my  boyhood;  partly  because  I  absolutely  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  myself,  and  partly  because  I 
did  not  know  that  I  should  ever  see  them  again.  I 
clung  to  them  as  one  clings  to  a  wreck,  though  he 
knows  he  must  eventually  cast  himself  loose  and 
swim  for  his  life.  I  sat  down  on  a  little  bill  within 
sight  of  my  paternal  home,  but  I  did  not  venture  to 
approach  it,  for  I  felt  compunction  at  the  thought- 
lessness with  whidi  I  had  dissipated  my  {tatrimony : 
yet  was  I  to  blame,  when  I  had  the  rich  possessions 
of  my  curmudgeon  of  an  uncle  in  expectation  ? 

The  new  possessor  of  the  place  was  making  great 
alterations.  The  house  was  almost  rebuilt.  The 
trees  which  stood  about  it  were  cut  down :  my  mo- 
tlier's  flower-garden  was  thrown  into  a  lawn — all 
was  undergoing  a  change.  I  turned  my  back  upon 
it  with  a  sigfa,  and  rambled  to  anoUier  part  of  the 
country. 

How  thoughtful  a  little  adversity  makes  one  I  As 
I  came  within  sight  of  the  school-house  where  I  had 
so  often  been  flogged  in  the  cause  of  wisdom,  you 
would  hardly  have  recognized  the  truant  boy,  who, 
but  a  few  years  since,  had  eloped  so  heedlessly  firom 
its  walls.  I  leaned  over  the  paling  of  the  play-ground, 
and  watched  the  scholars  at  their  games,  and  looked 
to  see  if  there  mi^t  not  be  some  urchin  among 
them  like  what  I  was  once,  full  of  gay  dreams  about 
life  and  the  world.  The  play-ground  seemed  smaller 
than  when  I  used  to  sport  about  iu  The  house  and 
park,  too,  of  the  neighbouring  squire,  the  father  of 
the  cruel  Sacbarissa,  bad  shrank  in  size  and  dimi- 
nished in  magnificence.  The  distant  hills  no  longer 
appeared  so  far  off,  and,  idas !  no  longer  awakened 
ideas  of  a  fairy  land  beyond. 

As  I  was  rambling  pensively  through  a  neighboui^ 
ing  meadow,  in  which  I  had  many  a  time  gathered 
primroses,  I  met  the  very  pedagogue  who  had  been 
the  tyrant  and  dread  of  my  boyhood.  I  bad  some- 
times vowed  to  myself,  when  suffering  under  his 
rod,  that  I  would  have  my  revenge  if  I  ever  met  him 
when  I  had  grown  to  be  a  man.  The  time  had 
come;  but  I  had  no  disposition  to  keep  my  vow. 
The  few  years  which  had  matured  me  into  a  vi- 
gorous man  had  shrunk  him  into  decrepitude.  He 
appeared  to  have  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  I  looked 
at  Mm,  and  wondered  that  this  poor  helpless  mortal 
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'Could,  bave  been  an  object  of  terror  to  me ;  that  I 
«liOuhl  have  watched  with  anxiety  the  glance  of  that 
failing  eye,  or  dreaded  the  power  of  that  trembling 
liand.  He  tottered  feebly  along  the  path,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  over  a  stile.  I  ran  and  as- 
sisted him.  He  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  but  did 
not  recognize  me,  and  made  a  low  bow  of  humility 
and  tfianks.  I  had  no  disposition  to  make  myself 
known,  for  I  felt  tiiat  I  had  nothing  to  boast  of.  The 
pains  he  had  taken,  and  the  pains  he  had  inflicted, 
had  been  equally  useless.  His  repeated  predictions 
were  fully  verified,  and  I  felt  that  little  Jack  Buck- 
thorne,  the  idle  boy,  had  grown  to  be  a  very  good- 
for-nothing  man. 

This  is  all  very  comfortless  detail ;  but  as  I  have 
told  you  of  my  follies,  it  b  meet  that  I  show  you  how 
for  once  I  was  schooled  for  them.  The  most  thought- 
less of  mortals  will  some  tune  or  other  have  his  day 
of  gloom,  when  he  will  be  compelled  to  reflect. 

I  felt  on  this  occasion  as  if  I  had  a  kind  of  penance 
to  perform,  and  I  made  a  pilgrimage  in  expiation  of 
my  past  levity.  Having  passed  a  night  at  Leaming- 
ton, I  set  off  by  a  private  path,  which  leads  up  a  hill 
through  a  grove  and  across  quiet  fields,  tiU  I  came  to 
the  small  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  of  Lenington.  I 
sought  the  village  church.  It  is  an  old  low  edifice 
of  grey  stone,  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  looking 
over  fertile  fields,  towards  where  the  proud  towers 
of  Warwick  Castle  lift  themselves  against  the  disUnt 
horizon. 

A  part  of  the  churchyard  is  shaded  by  large  trees. 
Under  one  of  them  my  mother  lay  buried.  You  have 
no  doubt  thought  me  a  light,  heartless  being.  I 
thought  myself  so;  but  there  are  moments  of  advei^ 
sity  which  let  us  into  some  feelings  of  our  nature 
to  which  we  might  otherwise  remain  perpetual 
strangers. 

I  sought  my  mother's  grave :  the  weeds  were  al- 
ready matted  over  it,  and  the  tombstone  was  half  hid 
among  nettles.  I  cleared  them  away,  and  they 
stnng  my  hands;  but  I  was  heedless  of  the  pain,  for 
my  heart  ached  too  severely.  I  sat  down  on  the 
grave,  and  read  over  and  over  again  the  epitaph  on 
the  stone. 

It  was  simple, — ^but  it  was  true.  I  had  written  it 
myself.  I  had  tried  to  write  a  poetical  epitaph,  but 
in  vain ;  my  feelings  refused  to  utter  themselves  in 
rhyme.  My  heart  had  gradually  been  filling  during 
my  lonely  wanderings;  it  was  now  charged  to  the 
brim,  and  overflowed.  I  sunk  upon  the  grave,  and 
buried  my  face  in  the  tall  grass,  and  wept  like  a  child. 
Yes,  I  wept  in  manhood  upon  the  grave,  as  I  had  in 
infancy  upon  the  bosom  of  my  mother.  Alas !  how 
little  do  we  appreciate  a  mother's  tenderness  while 
living !  how  heedless  are  we  in  youth  of  all  her  anxie- 
ties and  kindness !  But  when  she  is  dead  and  gone ; 
when  the  cares  and  coldness  of  the  world  come  wither- 
ing to  our  hearts;  when  we  find  how  hard  it  is  to 
find  true  sympathy ; — how  few  love  us  for  ourselves; 
how  few  will  befriend  us  in  our  misfortunes— then  it 


is  that  we  think  of  the  mother  we  have  lost.  It  is 
true  I  had  always  loved  my  mother,  even  in  my  most 
heedless  days;  but  I  felt  how  inconsiderate  and  inef- 
fectual had  been  my  love.  My  heart  melted  as  I  re- 
traced the  days  of  infancy,  when  I  was  led  by  a 
mother's  hand,  and  rocked  to  sleep  in  a  mother's 
arms,  and  was  without  care  or  sorrow.  "  O  my 
mother!"  exclaimed  I,  burying  my  face  again  in  the 
grass  of  the  grave;  "O  that  I  were  once  more  by 
your  side ;  sleeping,  never  to  wake  again  on  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  this  world." 

I  am  not  naturally  of  a  morbid  temperament,  ami 
the  violence  of  my  emotion  gradually  exhausted  it- 
self. It  was  a  hearty,  honest,  natural  discharge  of 
grief  which  had  been  slowly  accumulating,  and  gave 
me  wonderful  relief.  I  rose  from  the  grave  as  if  I 
had  been  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  I  felt  as  if  that 
sacrifice  had  been  accepted. 

I  sat  down  again  on  the  grass,  and  plucked,  one 
by  one,  the  weeds  from  her  grave :  the  tears  trickled 
more  slowly  down  my  cheeks,  and  ceased  to  be  bit- 
ter. It  was  a  comfort  to  think  that  slie  had  died  be- 
fore sorrow  and  poverty  came  upon  her  child,  and 
that  all  his  great  expectations  were  blasted. 

I  leaned  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and  looked  npoB 
the  landscape.  Its  quiet  beauty  soothed  me.  "the 
whistle  of  a  peasant  from  an  adjoining  field  came 
cheerily  to  my  ear.  I  seemed  to  respire  hope  and 
comfort  with  the  free  air  that  whispered  through  the 
leaves,  and  played  lightly  with  my  hair,  and  dried 
the  tears  upon  my  clieek.  A  lark,  rising  from  the 
field  before  me,  and  leaving  as  it  were  a  stream  of 
song  behind  him  as  he  rose,  lifted  my  fancy  with  him. 
He  hovered  in  the  air  just  above  the  place  where  the 
towers  of  Warwick  Castle  marked  the  horizon,  and 
seemed  as  if  fluttering  with  delight  at  his  own  melo- 
dy. "  Sorely, "  thouglit  I,  *'  if  there  were  such  a 
tiling  as  transmigration  of  souls,  this  might  be  taken 
for  some  poet  let  loose  from  earth,  but  still  revel- 
ing in  song,  and  caroUng  about  fair  fields  and  lordly 
towers. " 

At  this  moment  the  long-fbrgolten  feeling  of  poetry 
rose  within  me.  A  thought  sprung  at  once  into  my 
mind.—"  I  will  become  an  author! "  said  I.  "  I 
have  hitherto  indulged  in  |K>etry  as  a  pleasure,  and  it 
has  brought  me  nothing  but  pain ;  let  me  try  what  it 
will  do  when  I  cultivate  it  with  devotion  as  a  par- 
suit.  " 

The  resolotion  thus  suddenly  aroused  within  me 
heaved  a  load  from  off  my  heart.  I  felt  a  confidence 
in  it  from  the  very  place  where  it  was  formed.  It 
seemed  as  though  my  mother's  spirit  whispered  it  to 
me  from  her  grave.  "  I  wiH  lienceforlh, "  said  I, 
"  endeavour  to  be  all  that  she  fondly  imagined  me. 
I  will  endeavour  to  act  as  if  she  were  witness  of  my 
actions ;  I  will  endeavour  to  acquit  myself  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  I  revisit  her  grave,  there  may  at 
least  be  no  compunctious  bitterness  in  my  tears. " 

I  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  turf  in  solemn  attes^ 
talion  of  my  vow.    I  plucked  some  primroses  that 
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were  growing  there,  and  laid  them  next  my  heart. 
I  left  the  churchyard  with  my  spirits  once  more  lift- 
ed np,  and  set  out  a  third  time  for  London  in  the 
character  of  an  author. 

Here  my  companion  made  a  pause,  and  I  waited 
In  anxious  suspense,  hoping  to  have  a  whole  volume 
of  literary  life  unfolded  to  me.  He  seemed,  however, 
to  have  sunk  into  a  fit  of  pensive  musing,  and  when, 
after  some  time,  I  gently  roused  him  by  a  question  or 
two  as  to  his  literary  career, 

"  No, "  said  he,  smiling, "  over  that  part  of  my 
story  I  wish  to  leave  a  cloud.  Let  the  mysteries  of 
the  craft  rest  sacred  for  me.  Let  those  who  have 
never  ventured  into  the  republic  of  letters  still  look 
upon  it  as  a  fairy  land.  Let  them  suppose  the  author 
the  very  being  Uiey  picture  him  from  his  works — I 
am  not  the  man  to  mar  their  illusion.  I  am  not  the 
man  to  hint,  while  one  is  admiring  the  silken  web  of 
Persia,  that  it  has  been  spnn  from  the  entrails  of  a 
miserable  worm. " 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "if  you  will  tell  me  nothing  of 
your  literary  history,  let  me  know  at  least  if  you  have 
bad  any  further  intelligence  from  Doubting  CasUe.  " 

"  Willingly, "  replied  he, "  though  I  have  but  lilUe 
to  communicate." 


THE  BOOBY  SQUffiE. 


A  LONG  time  elapsed,  said  Buckthome,  without 
my  receiving  any  accounts  of  my  cousin  and  his  es- 
tate. Indeed,  I  felt  so  much  soreness  on  the  subject, 
that  I  wished  if  possible  to  shut  it  from  my  thoughts. 
At  length  chance  look  me  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  some  inquiries. 

I  learnt  that  my  cousin  had  grown  up  ignorant, 
self-willed,  and  clownish.  His  ignorance  and  clown- 
ishness  bad  prevented  his  mingling  with  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry :  in  spite  of  his  great  fortune,  he  had 
beoi  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  hand  of 
Uie  daoghter  of  the  parson,  and  had  at  length  shrunk 
Into  the  limits  of  such  society  as  a  mere  man  of  wealth 
can  gather  in  a  country  neighbourhood. 

He  kept  horses  and  hounds,  and  a  roaring  table,  at 
which  were  collected  the  loose  livers  of  the  country 
roand,  and  the  shabby  gentlemen  of  a  village  in  the 
Tidnity.  When  he  could  get  no  other  company,  he 
would  smoke  and  drink  with  his  own  servants,  who 
in  tam  fleeced  and  despised  him.  Still,  with  all  his 
apiKirent  prodigality,  he  had  a  leaven  of  the  old  man 
in  him  .which  showed  that  h6  was  his  tme-born  son. 
He  lived  far  within  his  income,  was  vulgar  in  his  ex- 
penses, and  penurious  in  many  points  wherein  a  gen- 
tleman woald  be  extravagant.  His  house-servants 
were  obliged  occasionally  to  work  on  his  estate,  and 
part  of  the  pleasure-grounds  were  ploughed  up  and 
devoted  to  husbandry. 
His  taUe,  lliough  plentiful,  was  coarse;  his  liquors 


sbrong  and  bad;  and  more  ale  and  whisky  were  ex- 
pended in  his  establishment  than  generous  wine.  He 
was  loud  and  arrogant  at  his  own  table,  and  exacted 
a  rich  man's  homage  from  bis  vulgar  and  obsequious 
guests. 

As  to  Iron  John,  his  old  grandfather,  he  had  grown 
impatient  of  the  tight  hand  his  own  grandson  kept 
over  him,  and  quarrelled  with  him  soon  after  be  came 
to  the  estate.  The  old  man  had  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  where  he  lived  on  the  legacy  of  his 
late  master,  in  a  small  cottage,  and  was  as  seldom 
seen  out  of  it  as  a  rat  out  of  liis  hole  in  daylight. 

The  cub,  like  Caliban,  seemed  to  have  an  instinct- 
ive attachment  to  his  mother.  She  resided  with 
him,  but,  firom  long  habit,  she  acted  more  as  a  ser- 
vant than  as  mistress  of  the  mansion;  for  she  toiled  in 
all  the  domestic  drudgery,  and  was  oftener  in  the 
kitchen  than  the  parlour.  Such  was  the  information 
which  I  collected  of  my  rival  cousin,  who  had  so  un- 
expectedly elbowed  me  out  of  all  my  expectations. 

I  now  felt  an  irresistible  hankering  to  pay  a  visit  to 
this  scene  of  my  boyhood,  and  to  get  a  peep  at  the  odd 
kind  of  Ufe  that  was  passing  within  the  mansion  of 
my  maternal  ancestors.  I  determined  to  do  so  in  dis- 
guise. My  booby  cousin  had  never  seen  enough  of 
me  to  be  very  familiar  with  my  countenance,  and  a 
few  years  make  great  difference  between  youth  and 
manhood.  I  understood  he  was  a  breeder  of  cattle, 
and  proud  of  his  stock;  I  dressed  myself  therefore  as 
a  substantial  farmer,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  red 
scratch  that  came  low  down  on  my  forehead,  made 
a  complete  change  in  my  physiognomy. 

It  was  past  three  o'clock  when  I  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  the  park,  and  was  admitted  by  an  old  woman, 
who  was  washing  in  a  dilapidated  building  which 
had  once  been  a  porter's  lodge.  I  advanced  up  the 
remains  of  a  noble  avenue,  many  of  the  trees  of  which 
had  been  cut  down  and  sold  for  timber.  The  grounds 
were  in  scarcely  better  keeping  than  during  my  un- 
cle's lifetime.  The  grass  was  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  the  trees  wanted  pruning  and  clearing  of  dead 
branches.  Cattie  were  grazing  about  the  lawns,  and 
ducks  and  geese  swimming  in  the  fish-ponds.  The 
road  to  the  house  bore  very  few  traces  of  carriage 
wheels,  as  my  cousin  received  few  visitors  but  such  as 
came  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  never  used  a  carriage 
himself.  Once  indeed,  as  I  was  told,  he  had  the  old 
family  carriage  drawn  out  from  among  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  of  the  coach-house,  and  furbished  np,  and 
had  driven,  with  his  mother,  to  the  village  church,  to 
take  formal  possession  of  the  family  pew  ;  but  there 
was  such  hooting  and  laughing  after  them,  as  they 
passed  through  the  village,  and  such  giggling  and 
bantering  about  the  church-door,  that  the  pageant 
had  never  made  a  re-appearance. 

As  I  approached  the  house,  a  legion  of  whelps  sal- 
Ued  out,  barking  at  me,  accompanied  by  the  low  howl- 
ing, rather  than  barking,  of  two  old  worn-out  blood- 
hounds, which  I  recognized  for  the  ancient  life-guards 
of  my  uncle.    The  house  had  still  a  neglected  random 
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appearance,  thongb  much  altered  for  the  better  aino« 
my  last  visit.  Several  of  the  windows  were  bnAeo 
and  patched  op  with  boards,  and  others  had  been 
bricked  up  to  save  taxes.  I  observed  smoke,  however, 
rising  from  the  chimneys,  a  phenomenon  rarely  wit- 
nessed in  the  ancient  establishment.  On  passing  that 
part  of  the  house  where  the  dining-room  was  situated, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  boisterous  merriment,  where 
three  or  four  voices  were  talking  at  once,  and  oaths 
and  laughter  were  horribly  mingled. 

The  uproar  of  the  dogs  had  brought  a  servant  to 
the  door,  a  tall  hard-fisted  country  clown,  with  a  li- 
very-coatput  over  the  under  garmenlsof  a  ploughman. 
I  requested  to  see  the  master  of  the  house,  but  was 
told  he  was  at  dinner  vrith  some  "  gemmen"  of  the 
neighbourhood.  I  made  known  my  business,  and 
sent  in  to  know  if  I  might  talk  with  the  master  about 
his  cattle,  for  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  have  a  peep  at 
him  in  his  orgies. 

Word  was  returned  that  he  was  engaged  with  com- 
pany, and  could  aot  attend  to  business,  but  that  if  I 
wouM  step  in  and  take  a  drink  of  something,  I  was 
heartily  welcome.  I  accordingly  entered  the  hall, 
where  wliips  and  bats  of  all  kinds  and  shapes  were 
lying  on  an  oaken  table ;  two  or  three  clownish  ser- 
vants were  lounging  about;  every  thing  had  a  look  of 
confusion  and  carelessness. 

The  apartments  through  which  I  passed  had  the 
same  air  of  departed  gentility  and  sluttish  bouseke^ 
ing.  The  once  rich  curtains  were  Eiided  and  dusty, 
the  fniTiiluK  greased  and  tarnished.  On  entoing 
the  dining-room  I  found  a  number  of  odd,  vulgar- 
looking,  rostic  gentlemen  seated  round  a  table,  on 
•which  were  bottles,  decanters,  tankards,  pipes,  and 
tobacco.  Several  dogs  were  lying  about  the  room,  or 
sitting  and  watching  their  masters,  and  one  was  gnaw- 
ing a  bone  under  a  side-table.  The  master  of  the 
feast  sat  at  tlie  head  of  the  board.  He  was  greatly 
altered.  He  had  grown  thickset  and  rather  gummy, 
with  a  fiery  foxy  head  of  hair.  There  was  a  singular 
mixture  of  foolishness,  arrogance,  and  conceit,  in  his 
countenance.  He  was  dressed  in  a  vulgarly  fine  style, 
with  leather  breeclies,  a  red  waistcoat,  and  green 
ooat,  and  was  evidently,  like  his  guests,  a  little  flushed 
with  driokiag.  The  whole  company  stared  at  me 
with  a  whimsical  muzzy  look,  like  men  whose  senses 
were  a  little  obhisoated  by  beer  rather  than  wine. 

My  cousin  (God  forgive  me !  the  appellation  sticks 
in  my  throat),  my  cousin  invited  me  with  awkward 
dvilily,  or,  as  he  intended  it,  condescension,  to  sit  to 
the  table  and  drink.  We  talked,  as  usual,  about  the 
weather,  the  crops,  politics,  and  hard  times.  My 
cousin  was  a  loud  politician,  and  evidently  accustomed 
to  talk  without  eontradidion  at  his  own  table.  He 
was  amazingly  loyal,  and  talked  of  standing  by  the 
throne  to  the  last  guinea, "  as  every  gentleman  of  for- 
Uine  should  do."  TIte  village  exciseman,  who  was 
half  asleep,  could  just  ejaculate  "very  true "  to  every 
thing  he  said.  The  conversation  torned  opon  cattle ; 
iie  boasted  af  his  breed,  his  mode  of  crossii^  it,  and 


of  the  general  management  of  his  estate.  This  un- 
lockily  drew  on  a  history  of  the  place  and  of  the 
family.  Hespokeof  my  late  unde  with  the  greatest 
irreverence,  which  I  could  easily  foi^ive.  He  men- 
tioned my  name,  and  my  blood  began  to  boil.  .  He 
described  my  frequent  visits  to  my  uncle,  when  I 
was  a  lad;  and  I  found  the  varlet,  even  at  that  time, 
unp  as  he  was,  had  known  that  he  was  to  inherit  the 
estate.  He  described  the  scene  of  my  uncle's  death, 
and  the  opening  of  the  will,  with  a  degree  of  coarse 
humour  that  I  had  not  expected  from  bun;  and,  vex- 
ed as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  joining  in  the  laugh,  for 
I  have  always  relished  a  joke,  even  though  made  at 
my  own  expense.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  my  various 
pursuits,  my  strolling  freak,  and  that  somewhat 
nettled  me ;  at  length  he  talked  of  my  parents.  He  ri- 
diculed my  father ;  I  stomached  even  that,  though 
with  greatdifficulty .  He  mentioned  my  mother  with  a 
sneer,  and  in  an  instant  be  lay  sprawling  at  my  feet. 

Here  a  tumult  succeeded  :  the  table  was  nearly 
overturned;  bottles,  glasses,  and  tankards,  rolled 
crashing  and  clattering  about  the  floor.  The  com- 
pany seized  hold  of  both  of  us,  to  keep  us  from  doing 
any  further  mischief.  I  struggled  to  get  loose,  for  I 
was  boiling  with  fury.  My  cousin  defied  me  to  strip 
and  fight  hun  on  the  lawn.  I  agreed,  for  I  felt  the 
strength  of  a  giant  in  me,  and  I  longed  to  pommel 
him  soundly. 

Away  then  we  were  borne.  A  ring  was  formed. 
I  had  a  second  assigned  me  in  true  boxing  style. 
My  cousin,  as  he  advanced  to  fight,  said  somethmg 
about  his  generosity  in  showing  me  such  fair  play, 
when  I  had  made  such  an  unprovoked  attack  upon 
bun  at  his  own  table.  "Stop  there,"  cried  I,  in  a 
rage.  "Unprovoked  ?  know  that  I  am  John  Bock- 
tliome,  and  you  have  insulted  the  memory  of  my 
mother." 

The  loot  was  suddenly  struck  by  what  I  said  :  he 
drew  back,  and  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  Nay,  damn  it,"  said  he,  "  that's  too  much — that's 
clean  another  thmg— I've  a  mother  myself— and  o» 
one  shall  speak  ill  of  her,  bad  as  she  is." 

He  paused  again;  nature  seemed  to  have  a  rough 
struggle  in  his  rude  bosom. 

"  Damn  it,  cousin,"  cried  he,  "I'm  sorry  for  what 
I  said.  Thou'st  served  me  right  in  knocking  roe 
down,  and  I  like  thee  the  better  for  it.  Here's  my 
hand :  come  and  live  with  me,  and  damn  me  but  the 
best  room  in  the  house,  and  the  best  horse  in  the 
stable,  shall  be  at  thy  service." 

I  declare  to  you  I  was  stroi^ly  moved  at  this  in- 
stance of  nature  breaking  her  way  through  such  a 
lump  of  flesh.  I  forgave  the  fellow  in  a  moment  his 
two  heinous  crimes,  of  having  been  born  in  wedlock, 
and  inheriting  my  estate.  I  shook  the  lumd  he  of- 
fered me,  to  convince  him  that  I  bore  him  no  ill  will; 
and  then  making  my  way  through  the  gaping  crowd 
of  toad-eaters,  bade  adieu  to  my  uncle's  domains  for 
ever. — This  is  the  last  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  my  cou- 
sin, «r  of  the  domestic  concerns  of  Doubting  Castle. 
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As  I  was  walking  one  morning  with  Bockthorne 
near  one  of  the  principal  theatres,  be  directed  my 
attention  to  a  group  of  those  equivocal  beings  Ibat 
may  often  be  seen  horering  about  the  stage-doors  of 
theatres.  They  were  marveiloosly  ill-fiivoured  in 
their  attire,  their  coats  buttoned  up  to  their  chins; 
yet  they  wore  their  hats  smartly  on  one  side,  and  had 
a  certain  knowing,  dirty-gentlemanlike  air,  which  is 
oommoa  to  the  subalterns  of  the  drama.  Bockthorne 
knew  tliem  well  by  early  experience. 

''These,"  said  he,  "are  the  ghosts  of  departed 
kings  and  heroes;  fellows  who  sway  sceptres  and 
truncheons;  command  kingdoms  and  armies;  and 
after  giving  away  realms  and  treasures  over  night, 
have  scarce  a  shilling  to  pay  for  a  breakfast  in  the 
oioming.  Yet  they  have  the  tnie  vagabond  abhor- 
rence of  all  useful  and  industrious  employment;  and 
tbey  have  their  pleasures  too;  one  of  which  is  to 
lounge  in  this  way  in  the  sunshine,  at  the  stage-door, 
during  rehearsals,  and  make  hackneyed  theatrical 
jokes  on  all  passers-by.  Nothing  is  more  traditional 
and  legitimate  than  the  stage.  Old  scenery,  old 
clothes,  old  sentiments,  old  ranting,  and  old  jokes, 
are  handed  down  from  generation  lo  generation ;  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  so  until  time  shall  be  no 
more.  Every  hanger-on  of  a  theatre  becomes  a  wag 
by  inheritance,  and  flourishes  about  at  tap-rooms  and 
sixpenny  clubs  with  the  property  iokes  of  the  green- 
room." 

While  amusing  ourselves  with  reconnoitring  this 
group,  we  noticed  one  in  particular  who  appeared  to 
be  the  oracle.  He  was  a  weather-beaten  veteran, 
a  little  bronzed  by  time  and  beer,  who  bad  no  doubt 
grown  grey  in  the  parts  of  robbers,  cardinals,  Roman 
senators,  and  walking  noUemen.     ■■ 

"  There  is  something  in  the  set  of  that  hat,  and 
the  turn  of  that  physiognomy,  that  is  extremely  fami- 
liar to  me,"  said  Buckthome.  lie  looked  a  little 
closer.  "I  cannot  be  misuken,"  added  he,  "that 
most  be  my  old  brother  of  the  truncheon  Flimsey, 
the  tragic  hero  of  the  Strolling  Company." 

It  was  he  in  fact.  The  poor  fellow  siiowed  evi- 
dent signs  that  times  went  hard  with  him,  he  was  so 
finely  and  shabbily  dressed.  His  coat  was  somewhat 
threadbare,  and  of  the  Lord  Townley  cut ;  single- 
breasted,  and  scarcely  capable  of  meeting  in  front  of 
Us  body,  wliicfa,  firom  long  intimacy,  had  acquired 
the  symmetry  and  robustness  of  a  beer  barrel.  He 
wore  a  pair  of  dingy-white  stockinet  pantaloons, 
which  had  much  ado  to  reach  his  waistcoat;  a  great 
^entity  of  dirty  cravat;  and  a  pair  of  old  nissel-oo- 
kmred  tragedy  boots. 

When  his  companions  had  dispersed,  Buckthome 
drew  him  aside,  and  made  himself  known  to  hint. 
Tbe  tragic  veteran  could  scarcely  recognize  him,  or 
bdiere  that  be  was  really  his  quondam  associate, 
"  lUtle  gentleman  Jack."    Buckthome  invited  liim 


to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house  to  talk  over  (M  tioies ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  little  while  we  were  put  in 
possession  of  his  history  in  brief. 

He  had  continued  to  act  the  heroes  in  the  stttdling 
company  for  some  time  after  Buekthorne  had  left  it, 
or  rather  had  been  driven  from  it  so  abruptly.  At 
length  the  manager  died,  and  tlie  troop  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  Every  one  aspired  to  the  crown, 
every  one  was  for  taking  the  lead ;  and  the  manager'a 
widow,  although  a  tragedy  queen,  and  a  brimstone 
to  boot,  pronounced  it  utterly  impossible  for  a  woman 
to  keep  any  control  over  such  a  set  of  tempestuous 
rascalions. 

"  Upon  this  hint,  I  spike,"  said  Flimsey.  I  step- 
ped forward,  and  offered  my  services  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual way.  They  were  accepted.  In  a  week's 
time  I  married  the  widow,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  "  The  funeral  baked  meats  did  coldly  fur- 
nish forth  the  marriage  table,"  as  Hamlet  says.  But 
the  ghost  of  my  predecessor  never  haunted  me;  and 
I  inherited  crowns,  sceptres,  bowls,  daggers,  and  all 
the  stage-trappings  and  trumpery,  not  omitting  the 
widow,  without  the  least  molestation. 

I  now  led  a  flourishing  life  of  it;  for  our  company 
was  pretty  strong  and  attractive,  and  as  my  wife  and 
I  took  the  heavy  parts  of  tragedy,  it  was  a  great  sav- 
ing to  the  treasury.  We  carried  off  the  pahn  from 
all  the  rival  shows  at  country  foirs;  and  I  assure  yon 
we  have  even  drawn  full  houses,  and  been  applaud- 
ed by  the  critics  at  Bartlemy  Fair  itself,  though  we 
had  Astley's  troop,  the  Irish  giant,  and  "  the  death 
of  Nelson  "  in  wax- work,  to  contend  against. 

I  soon  began  to  experience,  however,  the  cares  of 
conunand.  I  discovered  tliat  there  were  cabals  break- 
ing out  in  the  company,  headed  by  the  clown,  who 
you  may  recollect  was  a  terribly  peevish,  fractious 
fellow,  and  always  in  ill-humour.  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  turn  him  off  at  once,  but  I  could  not  do  with- 
out him,  for  there  was  not  a  droller  scoundrel  on  the 
stage.  His  very  shape  was  comic,  for  he  liad  but  to 
tnni  his  back  upon  the  audience,  and  all  the  ladies 
were  ready  to  die  with  laughing.  He  felt  his  import- 
ance, and  took  advantage  of  it.  He  would  keep  the 
audience  in  a  continual  roar,  and  then  come  behind 
the  scenes,  and  fret  and  fame,  and  play  tlie  very  devil. 
I  excused  a  great  deal  in  him,  however,  knowmg 
that  comic  actors  are  a  little  prone  to  this  inGrmity  of 
temper. 

I  had  another  trouUe  of  a  nearer  and  dearer  na- 
ture to  struggle  with,  which  was  tbe  affection  of  my 
wife.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  she  took  it  into  her 
head  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  and  became  intolerably 
jealous.  I  could  not  keep  a  pretty  girl  in  the  com- 
pany, and  hardly  dared  embrace  an  ugly  one,  even 
when  my  part  required  it.  I  have  known  her  reduce 
a  fine  lady  to  Utters, "  to  very  rags,"  as  Hamlet  says, 
in  an  instant,  and  destroy  one  of  the  very  best  dresses 
in  tbe  wardrobe,  merely  because  she  saw  me  kiss  her 
at  the  side  scenes;  though  I  give  you  my  honour  it 
was  done  merely  by  way  of  rehearsal. 
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This  was  doaUy  annoying,  because  I  have  a  na- 
tural liking  to  pretty  faces,  and  wish  to  have  them 
about  me;  and  because  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  a  company  at  a  fair,  where  one  has  to  vie 
with  so  many  rival  thealres.  But  when  once  a  jea- 
lous wife  gets  a  freak  in  her  liead,  there's  no  use  in 
talking  of  interest  or  any  thing  else.  Egad,  sir,  I 
have  more  than  once  trembled  when,  during  a  fit  of 
her  tantrums,  she  was  playing  high  tragedy,  and 
flourishing  her  (ui  dagger  on  the  stage,  lest  she  should 
give  way  to  her  humour,  and  stab  some  fancied  rival 
in  good  earnest. 

I  went  on  better,  however,  than  could  be  expected, 
considering  the  weakness  of  my  flesh,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  my  rib.  I  had  not  a  much  worse  time  of  it 
than  old  Jupiter,  whose  spouse  was  continually  fer- 
reting out  some  new  intrigue,  and  making  the  hea- 
vens almost  too  hot  to  bold  him. 

At  length,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  were  per- 
forming at  a  country  fair,  when  I  understood  the 
theatre  of  a  neighbouring  town  to  be  vacant.  I  had 
always  been  desirous  to  be  enrolled  in  a  settled  com- 
pany, and  the  height  of  my  desire  was  to  get  on  a 
par  with  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  manager  of  a 
regular  theatre,  and  who  had  looked  down  upon  me. 
Here  wis  an  opportunity  not  to  be  n^iected.  I  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  the  proprietors,  and  in  a 
few  days  opened  the  theatre  with  great  eclat. 

Behold  me  now  at  the  summit  of  my  amlNtion, 
"  the  high  lop-gallant  of  my  joy,"  as  Romeo  says. 
No  longer  a  chieftain  of  a  wandering  tribe,  but  a  mo- 
narch of  a  legitimate  throne,  and  entitled  to  call  even 
the  great  potentates  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane  cousins.  You,  no  doubt,  think  my  happiness 
complete.  Alas,  sir !  I  was  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
fortable dogs  living.  No  one  knows,  who  has  not 
tried,  the  miseries  of  a  manager;  but  above  all  of  a 
country  manager.  No  one  can  conceive  the  conten- 
tions and  quarrels  within  doors,  the  oppressions  and 
vexations  from  without.  I  was  pestered  with  the 
bloods  and  loungers  of  a  country  town,  who  infested 
my  green-room,  and  played  the  mischief  among  my 
actresses.  But  there  was  no  shakmg  them  off.  It 
would  have  been  ruin  to  affront  them ;  for  though 
ti'oublesome  friends,  they  would  have  been  danger- 
ous enemies.  Then  there  were  the  village  critics 
and  village  amateurs,  who  were  continually  torment- 
ing me  with  advice,  and  getting  into  a  passion  if  I 
would  not  Uke  it;  especially  the  village  doctor  and 
the  village  attorney,  who  had  both  been  to  London 
occasionally,  and  knew  what  acting  should  be. 

I  had  also  to  manage  as  arrant  a  crew  of  scape- 
graces as  ever  were  collected  together  within  the 
walls  of  a  theatre.  I  had  been  obliged  to  combine 
my  original  troop  with  some  of  the  former  troop  of 
tlie  theatre,  who  were  favourites  of  the  puldic.  Here 
was  a  mixture  that  produced  perpetual  ferment. 
They  were  all  the  time  either  fighting  or  frolicking 
with  each  other,  and  I  scarcely  know  which  mood 
was  least  troublesome.    If  they  quarrelled,  every 


thing  went  wrong;  and  if  they  were  friends,  they 
were  continually  playing  off  some  prank  upon  each 
other,  or  upon  me;  (6r  I  had  unhappily  acquired 
among  them  the  character  of  an  easy,  good-natured 
fellow— the  worst  character  tliata  manager  can  pos- 
sess. 

Their  waggery  at  times  drove  me  almost  crazy; 
for  there  is  nothing  so  vexatious  as  the  hackneyed 
tricks  and  hoaxes  and  pleasantries  of  a  veteran  band 
of  theatrical  vagabonds.  I  relished  them  well  enough, 
it  is  true,  while  I  was  merely  one  of  the  company, 
but  as  manager  I  found  them  detestable.  They  were 
incessantly  bringing  some  disgrace  upon  the  theatre 
by  their  tavern  frolics,  and  their  pranks  about  the 
country  town.  All  my  lectures  about  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the  professiou  and 
the  respectability  of  the  company  were  in  vain.  The 
villains  could  not  sympathize  with  the  delicate  feel- 
ings of  a  man  in  station.  They  even  trifled  with  the 
seriousness  of  stage  business.  I  liave  had  the  whole 
piece  interrupted,  and  a  crowded  audience  of  at  least 
twenty-five  pounds  kept  waiting,  because  the  actors 
had  hid  away  the  breeches  of  Rosalind ;  and  have 
known  Hamlet  to  stalk  solemnly  on  to  deliver  his  so- 
liloquy, with  a  dishdout  pinned  to  bis  skirts.  Soch 
are  the  baleful  consequences  of  a  manager's  getting 
a  character  for  good-nature. 

I  was  inUderably  annoyed,  too,  by  the  great  actors 
who  came  down  starring,  as  it  is  called,  from  Loo- 
don.  Of  all  baneful  influences,  keep  me  from  that 
of  a  London  star.  A  first-rate  actress  going  the 
rounds  of  the  country  theatres  b  as  bad  as  a  blazing 
comet  whisking  about  the  heavens,  and  shaking  fire 
and  plagues  and  discords  from  its  tail. 

The  moment  one  of  these  "  heavenly  bodies"  ap- 
peared in  my  horizon,  I  was  sure  to  be  in  hot  water. 
My  theatre  was  overrun  by  provincial  dandies,  cop- 
per-washed counterfeits  of  Bond-street  loungers,  who 
are  always  proud  to  be  in  the  train  of  an  actress  from 
town,  and  anxious  to  be  thought  on  exceeding  good 
terms  with  her.  It  was  really  a  relief  to  me  when 
some  random  young  nobleman  would  come  in  pur- 
suit of  the  bait,  and  awe  all  this  smaU  fry  at  a  di- 
stance. I  have  always  fell  myself  more  at  ease  with 
a  nobleman  than  with  the  dandy  of  a  country  town. 

And  then  the  injuries  I  suffered  in  my  personal 
dignity  and  my  managerial  authority  from  the  visits 
of  these  great  London  actors !  'Sblood,  sir,  I  was  no 
longer  master  of  myself  on  my  Uirone.  I  was  hec- 
tored and  lectured  in  my  own  green-room,  and  made 
an  absolute  nmcompoop  on  my  own  stage.  There  is 
no  tyrant  so  absolute  and  capricious  as  a  London  star 
at  a  country  theatre.  I  dreaded  the  sight  of  all  of 
them,  and  yet  if  I  did  not  engage  them,  I  was  sure 
of  having  the  public  clamorous  against  me.  They 
drew  fiill  houses,  and  appeared  to  be  making  my  for- 
tune; but  they  swallowed  up  all  the  profits  by  (heir 
insatiable  demands.  They  were  absolute  tape-worms 
to  my  little  theatre,  the  more  it  look  in  the  poorer  it 
grew.    They  were  sure  to  leave  me  with  an  ex- 
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faaasted  public,  empty  beaches,  and  a  score  or  two 
of  affronts  to  setUe  among  the  town's  folk,  in  con- 
sequence of  misunderstanding's  about  the  taking  of 
places. 

But  the  worst  thing  I  had  to  undergo  in  my  ma- 
nagerial career  was  patronage.  Oh,  sir !  of  all  things 
deliver  me  from  the  patronage  of  the  great  people  of 
a  ooontry  town.  It  was  my  ruin.  Yon  must  know 
that  this  town,  though  small,  was  filled  with  feuds, 
and  parties,  and  great  folks ;  being  a  busy  little  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  town.  Tlie  misciiief  was  that 
their  greatness  was  of  a  kind  not  to  be  settled  by  re- 
ference to  the  court  calendar,  or  college  of  heraldry; 
It  was  therefore  the  most  quarrelsome  kind  of  great- 
ness in  existence.  You  smile,  sir,  but  let  me  tell  yon 
there  are  no  feuds  more  furious  than  the  frontier  feuds 
which  take  place  in  these  "debatable  lands"  ofgen- 
tility.  The  most  violent  dispute  that  I  ever  knew  in 
high  life  was  one  which  occurred  at  a  country  town, 
on  a  question  of  precedence  between  the  ladies  of  a 
manofacturer  of  pins  and  a  manufacturer  of  needles. 
At  the  town  where  I  was  situated  there  were  per- 
petual altercations  of  the  kind. .  The  head  manu- 
focturer's  lady,  for  instance,  was  at  daggers-drawings 
with  the  head  shopkeeper's,  and  both  were  too  rich 
and  had  too  many  friends  to  be  treated  lightly.  The 
doctor's  and  lawyer'sladiesheld  their  heads  still  high- 
er; but  they  in  tlieir  turn  were  kept  in  check  by  the 
wife  of  a  country  banker,  whokeptherown  carriage; 
while  a  masculine  widow  of  cracked  character  and 
second-hand  fashion,  who  lived  in  a  large  house,  and 
claimed  to  be  in  some  way  related  to  nobility,  looked 
down  upon  them  all.  To  be  sore,  her  manners  were 
not  over  elegant,  nor  her  fortune  over  large ;  but  then, 
sir,  her  blood— oh,  her  blood  carried  it  all  hollow; 
there  was  no  withstanding  a  woman  with  such  blood 
io  ber  veins. 

After  all,  her  claims  to  high  connexion  were  ques- 
tioned, and  she  had  frequent  battles  for  precedence 
at  balls  and  assemblies  with  some  of  the  sturdy  dames 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  stood  upon  their  wealth 
and  their  virtue ;  but  then  she  bad  two  dashing  daugh- 
ters, who  dressed  as  fine  as  dragons,  had  as  high  blood 
as  their  mother,  and  seconded  her  in  every  thing  :  so 
they  carried  their  point  with  high  heads,  and  every 
body  bated,  abused,  and  stood  in  awe  of  the  Fantad- 
luis. 

Sndi  was  the  state  of  the  fashionable  world  in  this 
self-important  little  town.  Unluckily,  I  was  not  as 
well  acquainted  with  its  politics  as  I  should  have  been. 
I  bad  found  myself  a  stranger  and  in  great  perplexities 
dnring  my  first  season;  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
pat  myself  under  the  patronage  of  some  powerful 
name,  and  thus  to  take  the  field  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  public  in  my  favour.  I  cast  round  my  thoughts 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  an  evil  hour  they  fell  upon 
Mrs  Fantadlin.  No  one  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  more 
absolnte  sway  in  the  world  of  fashion.  I  had  always 
noticed  that  her  party  slammed  the  box-door  the 
loudest  at  the  theatre;  that  her  daughters  entered  like 


a  tempest  with  a  flutter  of  red  shawls  and  feathers; 
had  most  beaus  attending  on  them ;  talked  and  laughed 
during  the  performance,  and  used  quizzing-glasses 
incessantly.  The  first  evening  of  my  theatre's  re- 
opening, therefore,  was  announced  in  staring  capitals 
on  the  play-bills,  as  under  the  patronage  of  "  The 
Honourable  Mrs  Fantadlin." 

Sir,  the  whole  community  flew  to  arms .'  Presume 
to  patronize  the  theatre !  Insufferable !  And  then 
for  me  to  dare  to  term  her  '  Tlie  Honourable ! '  What 
claim  had  she  to  the  title,  Ibrsootli !  The  fashionable 
world  had  long  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Fantadlins,  and  were  glad  to  make  a  common  cause 
against  this  new  instance  of  assumption.  All  minor 
feuds  were  forgotten.  The  doctor's  lady  and  the 
lawyer's  lady  met  together,  and  the  manufacturer's 
lady  and  the  shopkeeper's  lady  kissed  each  other ;  and 
all,  headed  by  the  banker's  lady,  voted  the  theatre  a 
bore,  and  determined  to  encourage  nothing  but  the 
Indian  Jugglers  and  Mr  Walker's  Eidouranion. 

Such  was  the  rock  on  which  I  split.  I  never  got 
over  the  patronage  of  the  Fantadlin  family.  My  house 
was  deserted;  my  actors  grew  discontented  because 
they  were  ill  paid;  my  door  became  a  hammering 
place  for  every  bailiff  in  the  country;  and  my  wife 
became  more  and  more  shrewish  and  tormenting  the 
more  I  wanted  comfort. 

I  tried  for  a  time  the  usual  consolation  of  a  harassed 
and  henpecked  man  :  I  took  to  the  bottle,  and  tried 
to  tipple  away  my  cares,  but  in  vain.  I  don't  mean 
to  decry  the  bottle;  it  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  remedy 
in  many  cases,  but  it  did  not  answer  in  mine.  It 
cracked  my  voice,  coppered  my  nose,  but  neither 
improved  my  wife  nor  my  affairs.  My  establishment 
became  a  scene  of  confusion  and  peculation.  I  was 
considered  a  mined  man,  and  of  course  fair  game  for 
every  one  to  pluck  at,  as  every  one  plunders  a  sinking 
ship.  Day  after  day  some  of  the  troop  deserted,  and, 
like  deserting  soldiers,  carried  off  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements with  them.  In  this  manner  my  ward- 
robe took  legs  and  walked  away,  my  finery  strolled 
all  over  the  country,  my  swords  and  da^ers  glittered 
in  every  barn,  until,  at  last,  my  tailor  made  "one 
fell  swoop,"  and  carried  off  three  dress  coats,  half  a 
dozen  doublets,  and  nineteen  pair  of  flesh-coloured 
pantaloons.  This  was  the  "  be  all  and  tlie  end  all"  of 
my  fortune.  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  Egad, 
thought  I,  since  stealing  is  the  order  of  the  day,  I'll 
steal  too  :  so  I  secretly  gathered  together  the  jewels 
of  my  wardrobe,  packed  up  a  hero's  dress  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, slung  it  on  the  end  of  a  tragedy  sword,  and 
quietly  stole  off  at  dead  of  night,  "  Uie  bell  then  beat- 
ing one,"  leaving  my  queen  and  kingdom  to  the 
mercy  of  iny  rebellious  subjects,  and  my  merciless 
foes  the  bumbailifls. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  "  end  of  all  my  greatness."  I 
was  heartily  cured  of  all  passion  for  governing,  and 
returned  once  more  into  the  ranks.  I  had  for  some 
time  the  usual  run  of  an  actor's  life  :  I  played  in  va- 
rious country  theatres,  at  fairs,  and  in  bams;  some- 
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times  hard  pnsbed,  sometimes  flush,  ontil,  on  obe 
occasion,  I  came  within  an  ace  of  making  my  fortone, 
and  becoming  one  of  the  wonders  of  Uie  age. 

I  was  playing  the  part  of  Richard  the  Tliird  in  a 
country  barn,  and  in  my  best  style ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  a  little  in  liqaor,  and  the  critics  of  the 
company  always  observed  that  I  played  with  most 
effect  when  I  had  a  glass  too  much.  There  was  a 
thunder  of  applause  when  I  came  to  that  part  where 
Richard  cries  for  "  a  horse  1  a  horse ! "  My  cracked 
Toice  had  always  a  wonderful  effect  here;  it  was  like 
two  voices  run  into  one;  you  would  have  thought 
two  men  bad  been  calling  for  a  horse,  or  that  Richard 
had  called  for  two  horses.  And  when  I  flung  the 
taunt  at  Richmond,  "  Richard  is  hoarse  with  calling 
thee  to  arms,"  I  thought  the  bam  would  have  come 
down  about  my  ears  with  the  raptures  of  the  audience. 

The  very  next  morning  a  person  wailed  upon  me 
at  my  lodgings.  I  saw  at  once  he  was  a  gentleman 
by  his  dress;  for  he  had  a  large  brooch  in  his  bosom, 
thick  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  used  a  qoizzing-glass. 
And  a  gentleman  he  proved  to  be;  for  I  soon  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  a  kept  author,  or  kind  of  literary 
tailor  to  one  of  the  great  London  theatres;  one  who 
woriced  under  the  manager's  directions,  and  cut  up 
and  cut  down  plays,  and  patched  and  pieced,  and 
new-faced,  and  turned  them  in^de  out;  in  short,  he 
was  one  of  the  readiest  and  greatest  writers  of  the  day. 

He  was  now  on  a  foraging  excursion  in  quest  of 
something  that  mi^t  be  got  up  for  a  prodigy.  The 
theatre,  it  seems,  was  in  desperate  condition— no- 
thing but  a  miracle  could  save  it.  He  had  seen  me  act 
Richard  the  night  before,  and  had  pitched  upon  me 
for  that  miracle.  I  had  a  remarkable  blaster  in  my 
style  and  swagger  in  my  gait.  I  certainly  differed 
from  all  other  heroes  of  the  bam  :  so  the  thought 
struck  the  agent  to  bring  me  oat  as  a  theatrical  won- 
der, as  the  restorer  of  natural  and  legitimate  acting, 
as  the  only  one  who  could  understand  and  act  Shak- 
speare  rightly. 

When  be  opened  his  plan  I  shrunk  from  it  with 
becoming  modesty,  for,  well  as  I  thought  of  myself,  I 
doubted  my  competeney  to  such  an  undertaking. 

I  hinted  at  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  Shakspeare, 
having  played  his  characters  only  after  mutilated  co- 
pies, interlarded  with  a  great  deal  of  my  own  talk  by 
way  of  helping  memory  or  heightening  the  effect. 

"So  much  the  better,"  cried  ihe  gentleman  with 
rings  on  his  fingers;  "so  much  the  better.  New 
readings,  sir !— new  readingsl  Don't  study  a  line- 
let  ns  have  Shakspeare  after  your  own  fashion." 

"But  then  my  voice  was  cracked ;  it  could  not  fill 
a  London  theatre." 

"So  much  the  better!  so  much  the  betterl  The 
public  is  tired  of  intonation— the  ore  rotando  has  had 
its  day.  No,  sir,  your  cracked  voice  is  the  very  thing 
— spit  and  splutter,  and  snap  and  snari,  and  <  play  the 
very  idog'  tboM  the  stage,  and  you'll  be  the  making 
of  OS." 

"  Bat  *«n,"— I  could  not  help  Mashing  to  die  end 


of  my  very  nose  as  I  said  it,  but  I  was  determined  to 
be  candid; — "but  then,"  added  I,  "there  is  one 
awkward  circumstance;  I  have  an  unlucky  habit— 
my  misfortunes,  and  the  exposures  to  which  one  is 
subjected  in  country  barns,  have  obliged  me  now  and 
then  to — to — take  a  drop  of  something  comfortable — 
and  so— and  so " 

"  What !  you  drink?"  cried  the  agent  eageriy. 

I  bowed  my  head  in  blushing  acknowledgment. 

"So  much  the  better!  so  much  the  better!  The 
irregularities  of  genius!  A  sober  fellow  is  common- 
place. The  public  like  an  actor  that  drinks.  Give 
me  your  hand,  sir.  You're  the  very  man  to  make  a 
dash  with." 

I  still  hung  back  with  lingering  difQdence,  dedar- 
ing  myself  unworthy  of  such  praise. 

"  'Sblood,  man,"  cried  he, "  no  praise  at  all.  Yon 
don't  imagine  I  think  yon  a  wonder;  I  only  want  Ihe 
pablic  to  think  so.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  gull  the 
public,  if  you  only  set  up  a  prodigy.  Common  talent 
any  body  can  measnre  by  common  mie;  but  a  pro- 
digy sets  all  rule  and  measurement  at  defiance." 

These  words  opened  my  eyes  in  an  instant;  we 
now  came  to  a  proper  understanding;  less  flattering, 
itis  trae,  to  my  vanity,  but  much  more  satisfoctory 
to  my  judgment. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  make  my  appearance 
before  a  London  audience,  as  a  dramatic  sun  jiKt 
bursting  from  behind  the  clouds  :  one  that  was  to  ba- 
nish all  the  lesser  lights  and  false  fires  of  Ihe  stage. 
Every  precaution  was  to  be  taken  to  possess  the  pub^ 
lie  mind  at  every  avenue.  The  pit  was  to  be  packed 
with  sturdy  clappers;  the  newspapers  secured  by 
vehement  puffers;  every  theatrical  resort  to  be 
haunted  by  hireling  talkers.  In  a  word,  every  en- 
gine of  theatrical  humbug  was  to  be  put  in  action. 
Wherever  I  differed  from  former  actors,  it  was  to  be 
maintained  that  I  was  right  and  they  were  wrong.  If 
I  ranted,  it  was  to  be  pure  passion;  If  I  were  vulgar, 
It  was  to  be  pronounced  a  familiar  touch  of  nature ; 
if  I  made  any  queer  blunder,  it  was  to  be  a  new  read- 
ing. If  my  voice  cracked,  or  I  got  out  in  my  part,  I 
was  only  to  bounce,  and  grin,  and  snari  at  the  au- 
dience, and  make  any  horrible  grimace  that  came 
into  my  bead,  and  my  admirers  were  to  call  it  "a 
great  point,"  and  to  fell  back  and  shout  and  jtU 
with  rapture. 

"  In  short,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  quizzing- 
glass,  "strike  out  boldly  and  bravely:  no  matter 
how  or  what  you  do,  so  that  it  be  but  odd  and  strange. 
If  you  do  but  escape  pdting  Ihe  first  night,  your  for- 
tune and  the  fortune  of  the  theatre  is  made." 

I  set  off  for  London,  therefore,  hi  company  wHb 
the  kept  author,  full  of  new  plans  and  new  hopes.  I 
was  to  be  the  restorer  of  Shakspeare  and  Natore,  and 
the  legitimate  drama;  my  very  swagger  was  to  be 
heroic,  and  my  cracked  voice  the  standard  of  elooo- 
tion.  Alas,  sir,  my  usual  ludc  attended  me :  before 
I  arrived  at  the  metropolis  a  rival  wonder  had  ap- 
peared ;  a  woman  who  could  dance  the  slad(-rope. 
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and  ran  op  a  cord  from  the  stage  to  the  gallery  vith 
fire-works  all  round  her.  She  was  seized  on  by  the 
manager  with  avidity.  She  was  the  saving  of  the 
great  national  theatre  for  the  season.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  bat  Madame  Saqui's  fire-works  and  flesh- 
coloured  pantaloons;  and  Nature,  Siiakspeare,  the 
legitimate  drama,  and  poor  Pillgarlick  were  com- 
pletely left  in  the  lurch. 

When  Madame  Saqui's  peiformanoe  grew  stale, 
other  wonders  succeeded:  horses,  and  harlequin- 
ades, and  munmiery  of  all  kinds ;  until  another  dra- 
matic prodigy  was  brought  forward  to  play  the  very 
game  for  wliich  I  had  been  intended.  I  called  upon 
the  kept  author  for  an  explanation,  but  he  was  deeply 
engaged  in  writing  a  mdo-drama  or  a  pantomime, 
and  was  extremely  testy  on  being  interrupted  in  his 
studies.  However,  as  the  theatre  was  in  some  mea- 
aare  pledged  to  provide  for  me,  the  manager  acted, 
according  to  the  usual  phrase,  "  likea  man  of  honour," 
and  I  received  an  appointment  in  the  corps.  It  had 
been  a  turn  of  a  die  whether  I  should  be  Alexander 
the  Great  or  Alexander  the  coppersmith— the  latter 
carried  it.  I  could  not  be  put  at  the  head  of  the 
drama,  so  I  was  put  at  tlie  tail  of  it.  In  other  words, 
I  was  enrolled  among  the  number  of  what  are  called 
useful  meii;  those  who  enact  soldiers,  senators,  and 
Banquo's  shadowy  line.  I  was  perfectly  satisfled 
^th  my  lot ;  for  I  have  always  been  a  bit  of  a  philo- 
sopher. If  my  situation  was  not  splendid,  it  at  least 
ivas  secure ;  and  in  fact  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  pro- 
digies appear,  dazzle,  burst  like  babbles  and  pass 
away,  and  yet  here  I  am,  snug,  unenvied  and  unmo- 
lested, at  the  foot  of  the  profession. 

No,  DO,  yoo  may  smile;  but  let  me  tell  yon,  we 
oaefnl  men  are  the  only  comfortable  actors  on  the 
stage.  We  are  safe  from  hisses,  and  below  the  hope 
of  applause.  We  fear  not  the  success  of  rivals,  nor 
dread  the  critic's  pen.  So  long  %  we  get  the  words 
of  oar  parts,  and  tlieyare  not  often  many,  it  is  all  we 
cane  for.  We  have  our  own  merriment,  our  own 
friends,  and  our  own  admirers — fbr  every  actor  has 
his  own  fkiends  and  admhrers,  (h>m  the  bluest  to  the 
lowest.  The  first-rate  actor  dines  with  the  noble 
amateur,  and  entertains  a  fashionable  table  with 
scraps  and  songs,  and  theatrical  slipslop.  The  second- 
rale  actors  have  their  second-rate  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, with  whom  they  likewise  spout  tragedy  and 
talk  8lipslq>— and  so  down  even  to  us ;  who  have  our 
friends  and  admirers  among  spmce  clerks  and  aspir- 
ing apprentices — ^who  treat  us  to  a  dinner  now  and 
then,  and  enjoy  at  tenth  hand  the  same  scraps  and 
songs  and  slipslop  that  have  been  served  up  by  our 
more  fortunate  brethren  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

I  now,  tar  the  first  time  in  my  theatrical  life,  ex- 
perience what  true  pleasure  is.  I  have  known  enough 
of  notoriety  to  pity  the  poor  devils  who  are  called  fa- 
vourites of  the  public.  I  would  rather  be  a  kitten  in 
the  arats  of  a  spoiled  child,  to  be  one  moment  patted 
and  pampered,  and  the  next  moment  thumped  over 
the  head  with  the  spoon.    I  smile  to  see  our  leading 


actors  fretting  themselves  with  envy  and  jealousy 
about  a  trumpery  renown,  questionable  in  its  quality, 
and  uncertain  in  its  duration.  I  laugh,  too,  though 
of  course  in  my  sleeve,  at  the  bustle  and  importance, 
and  trouble  and  perplexities  of  our  manager,  who  is 
harassing  himself  to  death  in  the  hopeless  effort  to 
please  every  body. 

I  have  found  among  my  fellow  subalterns  two  or 
three  quondam  managers,  who  like  myself  have  wield- 
ed tlie  sceptres  of  country  theatres,  and  we  have  many 
a  sly  joke  together  at  the  expense  of  the  manager  and 
the  public.  Sometimes  too,  we  meet,  like  deposed 
and  exiled  kings,  talk  over  the  events  of  our  respective 
reigns,  moralize  over  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  laugh  at 
the  humbug  of  the  great  and  little  world;  which,  I 
take  it,  is  the  essence  of  practical  philosophy. 


Thus  end  the  anecdotes  of  Buckthome  and  his 
friends.  It  grieves  me  much  that  I  could  not  pro- 
cure from  him  further  particulars  of  bis  history,  and 
especially  of  that  part  of  it  which  passed  in  town. 
He  had  evidently  seen  much  of  literary  life;  and,  as 
he  had  never  risen  to  eminence  in  letters,  and  yet 
was  free  from  the  gall  of  disappointment,  I  had  hoped 
to  gain  some  candid  intelligence  concerning  his  con- 
temporaries. The  testimony  of  such  an  honest  chro- 
nicler would  have  been  particularly  valuable  at  the 
present  tune;  when,  owing  to  the  extreme  fecundity 
of  the  press,  and  the  thousand  anecdotes,  criticisms, 
and  biograi^cal  sketches  that  are  daily  poured  forth 
concernmg  public  characters,  it  is  extremely  difBcoh 
to  get  at  any  truth  concerning  them. 

He  was  always,  however,  excessively  reserved  and 
&stidions  on  this  point,  at  which  I  very  modi  wonder- 
ed, authors  in  general  appearing  to  think  each  other 
fair  game,  and  being  rewly  to  serve  each  other  up  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public. 

A  few  mornings  after  our  hearing  the  hbtory  of  the 
ex-manager,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Buck- 
thome before  I  was  out  of  bed.  He  was  dressed  for 
travelling. 

"  Give  me  joy !  give  me  joy  f "  said  he,  ruld)tng 
his  hands  with  the  utmost  glee,  "  my  great  expecta- 
tions are  realized  I " 

I  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  in- 
quky. 

"  My  booby  coosin  is  dead ! "  cried  he ;  "  may  he 
rest  in  peace!  he  neariy  broke  liis  neck  bia  foil  from 
his  horse  in  a  fox-diase.  By  good  luck,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  make  his  will.  He  has  made  me  his  heir, 
partly  out  of  an  odd  feeling  of  retributive  justice,  and 
partly  because,  as  he  says,  none  of  his  own  fomily  or 
friends  know  how  to  enjoy  such  an  estate.  Vm  off 
to  the  country  to  take  possession.  I've  done  with 
authorship.  That  lor  the  critics ! "  said  he,  snap- 
ping his  fingers.  "  Come  down  to  Doubting  Castle, 
when  I  get  settled,  and,  egad,  I'll  give  you  a  rouse. " 
So  saying,  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
bounded  off  in  high  spirits. 
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A  long  time  elapsed  before  I  heard  from  him  again. 
Indeed,  it  was  but  lately  that  I  received  a  letter, 
written  in  the  happiest  of  moods.  He  was  getting 
the  estate  into  fine  order ;  every  thing  went  to  his 
wbhes,  and,  what  was  more,  he  was  married  to  Sa- 
charissa,  who  it  seems  bad  always  entertained  an  ar- 
dent though  secret  attachment  for  him,  which  he 
fortunately  discovered  just  after  coming  to  his  estate. 

"  I  find, "  said  he, "  you  are  a  Ultle  given  to  the 
sin  of  authorship,  which  I  renoance :  if  the  anecdotes 
I  have  given  yon  of  my  story  are  of  any  interest,  you 
may  make  use  of  them;  but  come  down  to  Doubting 
Castle,  and  see  how  we  live,  and  I'll  give  you  my 
whole  London  life  over  a  social  glass ;  and  a  rattling 
history  it  shall  be  about  authors  and  reviewers. " 

If  ever  I  visit  Doubtmg  Castle  and  get  the  history 
he  promises,  the  public  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  it. 


PART  nx. 


THE  ITALIAN  BANDITTL 


THE  INN  AT  TERRAONA. 

Crack  !  crack !  crack !  crack !  crack ! 

"  Here  comes  the  estafelte  from  Naples,"  said  mine 
host  of  the  inn  at  Terracina ;  "  bring  out  the  relay." 

The  estafette  came  galloping  up  the  road  according 
to  custom,  brandishing  over  his  head  a  short-handled 
whip,  with  a  long,  knotted  lash,  every  smack  of  which 
made  a  reixtrt  like  a  pistol.  He  was  a  tight,  square- 
set  yonng  fellow,  in  the  usual  imifonn :  a  smart  blue 
coat,  ornamented  with  facings  and  gold  lace,  but  so 
short  behind  as  to  reach  scarcely  below  his  waistband, 
and  cocked  up  not  unlike  the  (ail  of  a  wren;  a  cocked 
hat,  edged  with  gold  lace;  a  pair  of  stiff  riding-boots ; 
but,  instead  of  the  usual  leatJiern  breeches,  be  had  a 
fragment  of  a  pair  of  drawers,  that  scarcely  furnished 
an  apology  for  Modesty  to  hide  behind. 

The  estafette  galloped  up  to  the  door,  and  jumped 
from  his  horse. 

"  A  glass  of  rosolio,  a  fresh  horse,  and  a  pair  of 
breeches,"  said  he,  "  and  quickly,  per  I'amor  di  Dio. 
1  am  behind  my  time,  and  must  be  off ! " 

"  San  Gennaro ! "  replied  the  host ;  "  why  where 
bast  thou  left  thy  garment? " 

''  Among  the  robbers  between  this  and  Fondi." 

"  What,  rob  an  estafette!  I  never  heard  of  such 
folly.    What  could  they  hope  to  get  from  thee  ? " 

"  My  leather  breeches!"  replied  the  estafelte. 
"  They  were  bran  new,  and  shone  like  gold,  and  hit 
the  fancy  of  the  captain." 

"  Well,  these  fellows  grow  worse  and  worse.  To 
meddle  with  an  estafette !  and  that  merely  for  the  sake 
of  a  pair  of  leather  breeches! " 


The  robbing  of  a  government  messenger  seemed  to 
strike  the  host  with  more  astonbhment  than  any  other 
enormity  that  had  taken  place  on  the  road;  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  the  first  time  so  wanton  an  outrage  had 
been  committed;  the  robbers  generally  taking  care 
not  to  meddle  with  any  thing  belonging  to  govern- 
ment. 

The  estafette  was  by  this  time  equipped,  for  he  had 
not  lost  an  instant  in  making  his  preparations  while 
talking.  The  relay  was  ready ;  the  rosolio  tossed  off; 
he  grasped  the  reins  and  the  sUrrup. 

"  Were  there  many  robbers  in  the  band?"  said  a 
handsome,  dark  young  man,  stepping  forward  from 
the  door  of  the  inn. 

"  As  formidable  a  band  as  ever  I  saw,"  said  the  es- 
tafette, springing  into  the  saddle. 

"Are  they  cruel  to  traveflers?"  said  a  beautifiil 
young  Venetian  lady,  who  had  been  hanging  on  the 
gentieman's  arm. 

"  Cruel,  signora !"  echoed  the  estafette,  giving  a 
glance  at  the  lady  as  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse.  "  Gorpo 
di  Bacco !    They  stiletto  all  the  men ;  and,  as  to  the 

women "  Crack!  crack !  crack !  crack !  crack ! — 

The  last  words  were  drowned  in  the  smacking  of  the 
whip,  and  away  galloped  the  estafette  along  the  road 
to  the  Pontine  marshes. 

"Holy  Vu-gin!"  ejaculated  tiie  fan:  Yenetian; 
"  what  will  become  of  us ! " 

The  inn  of  which  we  are  speaking  stands  just  oat- 
side  of  the  walls  of  Terracina,  imder  a  vast  precipit- 
ous height  of  rocks,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the 
casUe  of  Theodoric  the  Goth.  The  situation  of  Ter- 
racina is  remarkable.  It  is  a  littie,  ancient,  lazy  Ita- 
lian town,  on  tiie  frontiers  of  the  Roman  territory. 
There  seems  to  be  an  idle  pause  in  every  thing  about 
the  place.  The  Mediterranean  spreads  before  it — 
that  sea  without  flux  or  reflux.  The  port  is  vrithoat 
a  sail,  excepting  that  once  in  a  while  a  solitary  felucca 
may  be  seen  disgorging  its  holy  cargo  of  baccala,  the 
meagre  provision  for  the  qnaresuna,  or  Lent.  The 
inhabitants  are  apparenUy  a  listiess,  heedless  race,  as 
people  of  soft  sunny  climates  are  apt  to  be;  bat  under 
this  passive,  indolent  exterior,  are  said  to  lurk  danger- 
ous qualities.  They  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  little 
better  than  the  banditti  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  indeed  to  hold  a  secret  correspondence  with 
them.  The  solitary  watch-towers,  erected  here  and 
there  along  the  coast,  speak  of  pirates  and  corsairs 
that  hover  about  these  shores;  while  the  low  huts,  as 
stations  for  soldiers,  which  dot  the  distant  road,  as  it 
winds  up  through  an  olive  grove,  intimate  that  m  the 
ascent  there  is  danger  for  the  traveller,  and  facility 
for  the  bandit.  Indeed,  it  is  between  this  town  and 
Fondi  that  the  road  to  Naples  is  most  infested  by  ban- 
ditti. It  has  several  winding  and  solitary  places, 
where  the  robbers  are  enabled  to  see  the  traveller 
from  a  distance,  from  the  brows  of  hills  or  impending 
precipices,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  lonely  and 
diflicult  passes. 

The  Italian  robbers  are  a  desperate  class  of  men 
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that  have  almost  formed  themselres  into  an  order  of 
society.  They  wear  a  kind  of  nniform,  or  rather 
costume,  which  openly  designates  their  profession. 
This  is  probably  done  to  diminish  its  sculking,  lawless 
character,  and  to  give  it  something  of  a  military  air  in 
the  eyes  of  the  common  people;  or,  perhaps,  to  catch 
by  ootward  show  and  finery  the  foncies  of  the  young 
men  of  the  villages,  and  thas  to  gain  recruits.  Their 
dresses  are  often  very  rich  and  picturesque.  They 
wear  jackets  and  breeches  of  bright  colours,  some- 
times gaily  embroidered;  their  breasts  are  covered 
with  medals  and  relics ;  their  hats  are  broad-brimmed, 
with  conical  crowns,  decorated  with  feathers,  or  va- 
rtoosly-coloured  ribands ;  their  hair  is  sometimes  ga- 
thered in  silk  nets;  they  wear  a  kind  of  sandal  of 
cloth  or  leather,  bound  round  the  legs  with  thongs, 
and  extremely  flexible,  to  enable  them  to  scramble 
with  ease  and  celerity  among  the  mountain  precipices; 
a  broad  belt  of  cloth,  or  asash  of  silk  net,  is  stuck  full 
of  pistols  and  stilettos ;  a  carbine  is  slung  at  the  back ; 
while  about  them  is  generally  thrown,  in  a  negligent 
manner,  a  great  dingy  mantle,  which  serves  as  a  pro- 
tection in  storms,  or  a  bed  in  their  bivouacs  among 
the  mountains. 

They  range  over  a  great  extent  of  wild  country, 
along  the  chain  of  Apennines,  bordering  on  different 
states;  they  know  all  the  difficult  pa.sses,  the  short 
cuts  for  retreat,  and  the  impracticable  forests  of  the 
monntam  summits,  where  no  force  dare  follow  them. 
They  are  secure  of  the  good-will  of  the  inhabiUnts  of 
those  regions,  a  poor  and  semi-barbarous  race,  whom 
they  never  disturb  and  often  enrich.  Indeed  they 
are  considered  as  a  sort  of  illegitimate  heroes  among 
the  mountain  villages,  and  in  certain  frontier  towns, 
where  they  dispose  of  then-  plunder.  Thus  coun- 
tenanced, and  sheltered,  and  secure  in  the  fastnesses 
of  their  mountains,  the  robbers  have  set  the  weak 
police  of  the  Italian  states  at  defiance.  It  is  in  vain 
that  their  names  and  descriptions  are  posted  on  the 
doors  of  country  churches,  and  rewards  offered  for 
them  alive  or  dead ;  the  villagers  are  either  too  much 
awed  by  the  terrible  instances  of  vengeance  inflicted 
by  the  brigands,  or  have  too  good  an  understanding 
with  them  to  be  theu*  betrayers.  It  is  true  they  are 
DOW  and  then  hunted  and  shot  down  like  beasts  of 
prey  by  the  geiis-d'armes,  their  heads  put  in  iron 
cages,  and  stuck  upon  posts  by  the  road-side,  or  their 
limbs  hung  up  to  blacken  in  the  trees  near  the  places 
where  they  have  committed  their  atrocities;  but  these 
ghastly  spectacles  only  serve  to  make  some  dreary 
pass  of  the  road  still  more  dreary,  and  to  dismay  the 
traveller,  vrithont  deterring  the  bandit. 

At  the  time  that  the  eslafette  made  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance, almost  in  cuerpo,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
the  audacity  of  the  robbers  had  risen  to  an  unparal- 
leled height.  They  had  laid  villas  under  contribu- 
tion, they  had  sent  messages  into  country  towns,  to 
tradesmen  and  rich  burghers,  demanding  supplies  of 
money,  of  clothing,  or  even  of  luxuries,  vrith  menaces 
of  vengeance  in  case  of  refusal.    They  had  their  spies 


and  emissaries  in  every  town,  village,  and  inn,  along 
the  principal  roads,  to  give  them  notice  of  the  move- 
ments and  qnali  ty  of  travellers.  They  had  plundered 
carriages,  carried  people  of  rank  and  fortune  into  the 
mountains,  and  obliged  them  to  write  for  heavy  ran- 
soms, and  had  committed  outrages  on  females  who 
had  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  briefly  the  state  of  the  robbers,  or  rather 
such  was  the  amount  of  the  rumours  prevalent  con- 
cerning them,  when  the  scene  took  place  at  the  inn 
at  Tenacma.  The  dark  handsome  young  man,  and 
the  Venetian  lady,  incidentally  mentioned,  had  arriv- 
ed early  that  afternoon  in  a  private  carriage  drawn 
by  mules,  and  attended  by  a  single  servant.  They 
had  been  recently  married,  were  spending  the  honey- 
moon in  travelling  through  these  delicious  countries, 
and  were  on  their  way  to  visit  a  rich  aunt  of  the  bride 
at  Naples. 

The  lady  was  young,  and  tender,  and  timid.  The 
stories  she  had  heard  along  the  road  had  filled  her 
with  apprehension,  not  more  for  herself  than  for  her 
husband ;  for  though  she  had  been  married  almost  a 
month,  she  still  loved  him  almost  to  idolatry.  When 
she  reached  Terractna,  the  rumours  of  the  road  had 
increased  to  an  alarmmg  magnitude ;  and  the  sight  of 
two  robbers'  sculb,  grinning  in  iron  cages,  on  each 
side  of  the  old  gateway  of  the  town,  brought  her  to 
a  pause.  Her  husband  bad  tried  in  vam  to  reassure 
her,  they  had  lingered  all-  the  afternoon  at  the  inn, 
until  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  starting  that  evening, 
and  the  parting  words  of  the  estafelte  completed  her 
affright. 

"  Let  us  return  to  Rome,"  said  she,  puttutg  her 
arm  within  her  husband's,  and  drawing  towards 
him  as  if  for  protection, — "Let  us  return  to  Rome, 
and  give  up  this  visit  to  Naples. " 

"And  give  up  the  visit  to  your  aunt,  too?"  said 
the  husband. 

*•  Nay, — what  is  my  aunt  in  comparison  with  your 
safety  ?"  said  she,  lookmg  up  tenderly  in  his  face. 

There  was  something  in  her  tone  and  manner  that 
showed  she  really  was  thinking  more  of  her  hus- 
band's safety  at  that  moment  than  of  her  own ;  and 
being  so  recently  married,  and  a  match  of  pure  affec- 
tion too,  it  h  very  possible  that  she  was :  at  least  her 
husband  thought  so.  Indeed  any  one  who  has  heard 
the  sweet  musical  tone  of  a  Venetian  voice,  and  the 
melting  tenderness  of  a  Venetian  phrase,  and  felt  the 
soft  witchery  of  a  Venetian  eye,  would  not  wonder 
at  the  husband's  believing  whatever  they  professed. 
He  clasped  the  white  hand  that  had  been  laid  within 
his,  put  his  arm  around  her  slender  waist,  and  drawing 
her  fondly  to  his  bosom,  "  This  night,  at  least,"  said 
he,  "  we  will  pass  at  Terracina." 

Crack!  crack!  crack!  crack!  crack!  Another 
apparition  of  the  road  attracted  the  attention  of  mine 
host  and  his  guests.  From  the  direction  of  the  Pon- 
thie  marshes  a  carriage,  drawn  by  half-a-dozen 
horses,  came  driving  at  a  furious  rate ;  the  postillions 
smacking  their  whips  like  mad,  as  is  the  case  when 
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consdoas  of  the  greatness  or  of  the  munificence  of 
their  fare.  It  was  a  landaulet,  with  a  servant  mounted 
on  the  dickey.  The  compact,  highly-finished,  yet 
proudly  simple  construction  of  the  carriage;  the 
quantity  of  neat,  weli-arranged  tnuiks  and  conve- 
niences; the  loads  of  box-coats  on  the  dickey;  the 
fresh,  burly,  blufT-looking  face  of  the  master  at 
the  window;  and  the  ruddy,  round-headed  servant, 
In  dose-cropped  hair,  short  coat,  drab  breeches,  and 
long  gaiters,  all  proclaimed  at  once  that  this  was  the 
equipage  of  an  Englishman. 

"  Horses  to  Fondi,"  said  the  Englishman,  as  the 
landlord  came  bowing  to  the  carriage-door. 

"  Would  not  his  Eccellenza  alight  and  take  some 
refreshment?" 

"  No— be  did  not  mean  to  eat  until  he  got  to 
Fondi." 

"  But  the  horses  will  be  some  time  m  getting 
ready." 

"Ah!  that's  always  the  way;  nothing  but  delay 
in  this  cursed  country." 

"If  his  Eccellenza  would  only  walk  into  the 
house " 

"No,  no,  no! — I  tell  you  no!— I  want  nothing 
but  horses,  and  as  quick  as  possible.  John,  see  that 
the  horses  are  got  ready,  and  don't  let  ns  be  kept  here 
an  hour  or  two.  Tell  him  if  we're  delayed  over  the 
time,  ril  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  postmaster." 

John  touched  his  hat,  and  set  off  to  obey  his  mas- 
ter's orders  with  the  taciturn  obedience  of  an  Eng- 
Ijth  servant. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Englishman  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  walked  up  and  down  before  the  inn 
with  hb  hands  in  his  pockets,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
crowd  of  idlers  who  were  gazing  at  him  and  his  equi- 
page. He  was  tall,  stout,  and  well  made;  dressed 
with  neatness  and  precision ;  wore  a  travelling  cap 
of  the  colour  of  gingerbread ;  and  had  rather  an  un- 
happy expression  about  ttie  comers  of  his  mouth ; 
partly  from  not  having  yet  made  his  dinner,  and 
partly  from  not  having  been  able  to  get  on  at  a  greater 
rate  than  seven  miles  an  hour.  Not  that  he  had  any 
other  cause  for  haste  than  an  Englishman's  usual 
hurry  to  get  to  the  end  of  a  journey;  or,  to  use  the 
regular  phrase,  "  to  get  on."  Perhaps  too  he  was  a 
little  sore  from  having  been  fleeced  at  every  stage. 

After  some  time,  the  servant  returned  from  the 
staMe  with  a  look  of  some  perplexity. 

"  Are  the  horses  ready,  John?" 

"  No,  sir— I  never  saw  such  a  place.  There's  no 
getting  any  thing  done.  I  think  your  honour  had 
better  step  into  the  house  and  get  something  to  eat; 
it  will  be  a  long  while  before  we  get  to  Fundy." 

"  D— n  the  house — it's  a  mere  trick — I'll  not  eat 
any  thing,  just  to  spite  them,"  said  the  Englishman, 
still  more  crusty  at  the  prospect  of  being  so  long  with- 
out his  dimier. 

"  They  say  your  honour's  very  wrong,"  said  John, 
"  to  set  off  at  tills  late  hour.  The  road's  full  of 
liigliwaymen." 


"  Mere  tales  to  get  custom." 

"The  estafette  which  passed  ns  was  stopped  by  a 
whole  gang,"  said  John,  increasing  bis  emphasis 
with  each  additional  piece  of  information. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  They  robbed  him  of  his  breedies,"  said  John, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  hitch  to  his  own  waist- 
band. 

"All  humbug  I" 

Here  the  dark  handsome  young  man  stepped  for-r 
ward,  and  addressing  the  Englishman  very  politely, 
in  broken  English,  invited  him  to  partake  of  a  repast 
he  was  about  to  make. 

"  Tbank'ee,"  said  the  Englbhman,  thrusting  his 
hands  deeper  into  his  pockets,  and  casting  a  slight 
side  glance  of  suspicion  at  the  young  man,  as  if  he 
thought,  from  his  dvility,  he  must  have  a  design  upon 
his  purse. 

"  We  shall  be  most  happy,  if  yon  will  do  ns  that 
favour,"  said  the  lady  in  her  soft  Venetian  dialect. 
There  was  a  sweetness  in  her  accents  that  was  most 
persuaave.  The  Englishman  casta  look  upon  her 
countenance;  her  beauty  was  still  more  eloquent. 
His  features  instantly  relaxed.  He  made  a  polite 
bow.    "  Willi  great  pleasure,  Signora,"  said  he. 

In  short,  the  eagerness  to  "  get  on  "  was  suddenly 
slackened;  the  determination  to  famish  himself  as  far 
as  Fondi,  byway  of  punishing  the  landlord,  was  aban- 
doned; John  chose  an  apartment  in  the  inn  for  his 
master's  reception;  and  preparations  were  made  to 
remain  there  until  morning. 

The  carriage  was  unpacked  of  such  of  its  contents 
as  were  indispensable  for  the  night.  There  was  the 
usual  parade  of  trunks  and  writing-desks,  and  port- 
folios, and  dressing-boxes,  and  those  otlier  oppressive 
conveniences  which  burthen  a  comfortable  man.  Tbe 
observcnt  loiterers  about  the  inn-door,  wrapped  op 
in  great  dirt-coloured  cloaks,  with  only  a  hawk's  eye 
uncovered,  made  many  remarks  to  each  other  on  this 
quantity  of  luggage,  that  seemed  enough  for  an  army. 
The  domestics  of  the  inn  talked  with  wonder  of  the 
splendid  dressing-case,  with  its  gold  and  silver  fur- 
niture, that  was  spread  out  on  the  toilet-table,  and 
the  bag  of  gold  that  chinked  as  it  was  taken  out  of 
ttie  trunk.  The  strange  milor's  wealth,  and  the 
treasures  he  carried  about  him,  were  the  talk,  that 
evening,  over  all  Terradna. 

The  Englishman  took  some  time  to  make  his  aUn- 
tions  and  arrange  his  dress  for  table;  and,  after  con- 
siderable labour  and  effort  in  putting  himself  at  his 
ease,  made  his  appearance,  with  stiff  white  cravat, 
his  clothes  free  from  the  least  speck  of  dust,  and  ad- 
justed with  precision.  He  made  a  dvil  how  on  en- 
tering, in  the  unprofessing  English  way,  whidi  the 
fair  Venetian,  accustomed  to  the  complimentary  sa- 
lutations of  the  continent,  considered  extremely  cold. 

The  supper,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Italian,  or 
dinner,  as  the  Englishman  called  it,  was  now  served : 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth, 
had  been  moved  to  fumidi  it;  for  there  were  birds 
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of  the  air,  and  beasts  of  the  field,  and  fish  of  the  sea. 
The  Englishman's  servant,  too,  had  turned  the  kit- 
chen topsy-turvy  in  his  zeal  to  cook  his  master  a 
beefeteak;  and  made  his  appearance,  loaded  with 
ketchup,  and  soy,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  and  Harvey 
sauce,  and  a  boUle  of  port  wine,  from  that  ware- 
house the  carriage,  in  which  his  master  seemed  de- 
sirous of  carrying  England  about  the  world  with 
him.  Indeed  the  repast  was  one  of  those  Italian  far- 
ragoes  which  require  a  little  qualifying.  The  tureen 
of  soup  was  a  black  sea,  with  livers,  and  limbs,  and 
fragments  of  all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts  floating  like 
wrecks  about  it.  A  meagre  winged  animal,  which 
my  host  called  a  delicate  chicken,  had  evidently  died 
of  a  consumption.  The  macaroni  was  smoked.  The 
bee&teak  was  tough  bufTalo's  flesh.  There  was 
what  appeared  to  be  a  dish  of  stewed  eels,  of  which 
the  Englishman  ale  with  great  relish ;  but  had  nearly 
refunded  them  when  told  that  they  were  vipers, 
caught  among  tlie  rocks  of  Terracina,  and  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy. 

There  is  notliing,  however,  that  conquers  a  tra- 
veller's spleen  sooner  than  eating,  whatever  may  be 
the  cookery;  and  nothing  brings  him  into  good  hu- 
mour with  bis  company  sooner  than  eating  together : 
the  Englishman,  therefore,  had  not  half  finished  his 
repast  and  his  bottle,  before  he  began  to  think  the 
Venetian  a  vei?  tolerable  fellow  for  a  foreigner,  and 
bis  wife  almost  handsome  enough  to  be  an  English- 
woman. 

In  the  course  of  the  repast,  the  nsnal  topics  of  tra- 
TcUers  were  discussed,  and  among  others,  the  re- 
ports of  robbers,  which  harassed  the  mind  of  the  fair 
Venetian.  The  landlord  and  waiter  dipped  into  the 
conversation  with  that  familiarity  permitted  on  the 
oootinent,  and  served  up  so  many  bloody  tales  as 
they  served  up  the  dishes,  that  they  ahnost  fright- 
ened away  the  poor  lady's  appetite. 

The  Englishman,  who  had  a  national  antipathy  to 
every  thing  that  is  technically  called  "humbug,"  lis- 
tened to  them  all  with  a  certain  screw  of  the  mouth, 
expressive  of  incredulity.  There  was  the  well-known 
story  of  the  school  of  Terracina,  captured  by  the  rob- 
bers; and  one  of  the  students  coolly  massacred,  in 
«srder  to  bring  the  parents  to  terms  for  the  ransom 
of  the  rest.  And  another,  of  a  gentleman  of  Rome, 
who  received  his  son's  ear  in  a  letter,  with  informa- 
tion, that  his  son  would  be  remitted  to  him  in  tliis 
way,  by  instalments,  until  he  paid  the  requu^  ran- 
som. 

The  bir  Venetian  shuddered  as  she  heard  these 
tales ;  and  the  landlord,  like  a  true  narrator  of  the 
tbrrible,  doubled  the  dose  when  he  saw  how  it  ope- 
rated. He  was  just  proceeding  to  relate  the  misfor- 
tones  of  a  great  English  lord  and  his  family,  when 
the  Englishman,  tired  of  his  volubility,  interrupted 
him,  and  pronounced  these  accounts  to  be  mere  tra- 
vellen'  tales,  or  the  exaggerations  of  ignorant  pea- 
sants and  desigmng  inn-keepers.  The  landlord  was 
indignant  at  the  doubt  levelled  at  his  stories,  and  the 


innuendo  levelled  at  his  cloth ;  he  cited,  in  corrobo- 
ration, half  a  dozen  tales  still  more  terrible. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  them,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

"  But  the  robbers  have  been  tried  and  executed." 

"All  a  farce!" 

"But  their  heads  are  stuck  up  along  the  road!" 

"  Old  sculls,  accumulated  during  a  century." 

The  landlord  muttered  to  himself  as  he  went  out 
at  the  door,  "San  Gennaro!  quanto  sono  suigolari 
questi  Inglesi ! " 

A  fresh  hubbub  outside  of  the  inn  announced  the 
arrival  of  more  travellers ;  and,  from  the  variety  of 
voices,  or  rather  of  clamours,  the  clattering  of  hoofs, 
the  rattling  of  wheels,  and  the  general  uproar  both 
within  and  without,  the  arrival  seemed  to  be  nu- 
merous. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  procaccio  audits  convoy;  a 
kind  of  caravan  which  sets  out  on  certain  days  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise,  with  an  escort  of  sol- 
diery to  protect  it  from  the  robbers.  Travellers  avail 
themselves  of  its  protection,  and  a  long  file  of  car- 
riages generally  accompany  it. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  either  landlord 
or  waiter  returned;  being  hurried  hither  and  thither 
by  that  tempest  of  noise  and  bustle,  which  takes  place 
in  an  Italian  inn  on  the  anival  of  any  considerable 
accession  of  custom.  When  mine  host  re-appeared, 
there  was  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  countenance. 

"  Perhaps, "  said  he,  as  he  cleared  the  table, 
"  perhaps  the  signor  has  not  heard  of  what  has  hap- 
pened ? " 

"  What?  "  said  tlie  Englishman,  drily. 

"  Why,  the  procaccio  has  brought  accoimts  of  fresh 
exploits  of  the  robbers. " 

"  Pish ! " 

"  There's  more  news  of  the  English  Milor  and  his 
Eunily, "  said  the  host  exultingly. 

"  An  English  lord  ?  What  English  loid  ?  " 

«  Milor  Popkin." 

"  Lord  Popkins  ?    I  never  heard  of  such  a  title ! " 

"  O  sicuro!  a  great  nobleman,  who  passed  through 
here  lately  with  mi  ladi  ahd  her  daughters.  A  ma- 
gnifico,  one  of  the  grand  counsellors  of  London,  an 
ahnanno ! " 

"  Almanno— ahnanno  ?— tut— he  means  alder- 
man. " 

"  Sicuro — Aldermanno  Popkin,  and  the  Princi- 
pessa  Popkin,  and  the  Signorine  Popkin ! "  said  mine 
host,  triumphantly. 

He  now  put  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  would 
have  launched  into  a  full  detail,  had  he  not  been 
thwarted  by  the  Englishman,  who  seemed  determin- 
ed neither  to  credit  nor  indulge  him  in  his  stories,  but 
drily  motioned  for  him  to  clear  away  the  table. 

An  Italian  tongue,  however,  is  not  easily  checked : 
that  of  mine  host  continued  to  wag  with  increasing 
volubility,  as  he  conveyed  the  relics  of  the  repast  out 
of  the  room;  and  the  last  that  could  be  distinguished 
of  his  voice,  as  it  died  away  along  the  corridor,  was 
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the  iteration  of  the  fiivourite  vord,  PopUn— Popkin 
— Popkin — pop — pop— pop. 

The  arrival  of  the  procaccio  had,  indeed,  filled  the 
house  with  stories,  as  it  had  with  guests.  The  Eng- 
lishman and  his  companions  walked  after  supper  up 
and  down  the  large  hall,  or  common  room  of  the  inn, 
wiiich  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  building.  It  was 
spacious  and  somewhat  dirty,  with  tables  placed  in 
various  parte,  at  which  groups  of  travellers  were  seat- 
ed ;  while  others  strolled  about,  wailing,  in  famished 
impatience,  for  their  evening's  meal. 

It  was  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  people  of  all 
ranks  and  countries,  who  had  arrived  in  all  kind  of 
vehicles.  Though  distinct  knots  of  travellers,  yet  the 
travelling  together,  under  one  common  escort,  had 
jumbled  them  into  a  certain  degree  of  companionship 
on  the  road :  besides,  on  the  continent  travellers  are 
always  familiar,  and  notliing  is  more  motley  than  the 
groups  which  gather  casually  together  in  sociable 
conversation  in  the  public  rooms  of  inns. 

The  formidable  number,  and  formidable  gnard  of 
the  procaceio,  had  prevented  any  molestation  from 
banditti;  but  every  party  of  travellers  had  its  tale  of 
wonder,  and  one  carriage  vied  with  another  in  its 
budget  of  assertions  and  surmises.  Fierce,  whisker- 
ed faces  had  been  seen  peering  over  the  rocks;  car- 
bines and  stilettos  gleaming  fi-om  among  the  bushes ; 
suspicions-looking  fellows,  with  flapped  hats  and 
scowling  eyes,  had  occasionally  reconnoitred  a  strag- 
gling carriage,  but  liad  disappeared  on  seeing  the 
guard. 

The  fair  Venetian  listened  to  all  these  stories  witii 
that  avidity  witii  which  we  always  pamper  any  feel- 
ing of  alarm;  even  the  Englishman  began  to  feel  in- 
terested in  the  common  topic,  and  desirous  of  getting 
more  correct  information  than  mere  flying  reports. 
Conquering,  therefore,  that  shyness  which  is  prone 
to  keep  an  Englishman  solitary  in  crowds,  he  ap- 
proached one  of  the  Ulking  groups,  the  oracle  of  wluch 
was  a  tall,  thin  Italian,  with  long  aquiline  nose,  a 
high  forehead,  and  lively  prominent  eye,  beaming 
from  under  a  green  velvet  travelling-cap,  with  gold 
tassel.  He  was  of  Rome,  a  surgeon  by  profession,  a 
poet  by  choice,  and  something  of  an  improvisatore. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  he  was  talking  in 
plain  prose,  but  holding  forth  with  the  fluency  of  one 
who  talks  well,  and  likes  to  exert  his  talent.  A  ques- 
tion or  two  from  the  Englishman  drew  copious  replies; 
for  an  Englishman  sociable  among  strangers  is  regard- 
ed as  a  phenomenon  on  the  continent,  and  always 
treated  with  attention  for  Uie  rarity's  sake.  The  im- 
provisatore gave  much  the  same  account  of  the  ban- 
ditti that  I  have  already  furnished. 

"  But  why  does  not  the  police  exert  itself,  and  root 
them  out  ? "  demanded  the  Englishman. 

"  Because  the  poUce  is  too  weak,  and  the  banditti 
are  too  strong, "  replied  the  other.  "  To  root  them 
oat  would  be  a  more  difficult  task  than  you  imagine. 
They  are  connected  and  almost  identified  with  the 
mountain  peasantry  and  the  people  of  the  villages. 


The  mmierous  bands  have  an  understanding  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  country  round.  A  gen- 
darme cannot  stir  without  their  being  aware  of  it. 
They  have  their  scouts  every  where,  who  lurk  about 
towns,  villages,  and  inns,  mingle  m  every  crowd,  and 
pervade  every  place  of  resort.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  some  one  should  be  supervising  us  at  this 
moment. " 

The  fair  Venetian  looked  round  fearfully,  and 

turned  pale. 

Here  the  improvisatore  was  interrupted  by  a  lively 
Neapolitan  lawyer. 

"  By  the  way, "  said  he, "  I  recollect  a  litUe  ad- 
venture of  a  learned  doctor,  a  friend  of  mine,  which 
happened  in  this  very  neighbourhood ;  not  far  from 
the  ruins  of  Theodoric's  CasUe,  whicli  are  on  the  top 
of  those  great  rocky  heights  above  the  town. " 

A  wish  was,  of  course,  expressed  to  hear  the  ad- 
venture of  the  doctor  by  all  excepting  the  improvisa- 
tore, who,  being  fond  of  talking  and  of  hearing  him- 
self talk,  and  accustomed,  moreover,  to  harangue 
without  interruption,  looked  rather  annoyed  at  being 
checked  when  in  full  career.  The  Neapolitan,  how- 
ever, took  no  notice  of  his  chagrin,  but  related  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote. 


TBB  iDvoinmB  or 

THE  LITTLE  ANTIQUARY. 

Mr  friend,  the  Doctor,  was  a  thorough  antiquary; 
a  little  rusty,  musty  old  fellow,  always  groping  among 
ruins.  He  relished  a  building  as  you  Englishmen 
relish  a  cheese,— the  more  mouldy  and  crumbling  it 
was,  the  more  it  suited  Itis  taste.  A  shell  of  an  old 
nameless  temple,  or  the  cracked  walls  of  a  broken- 
down  amphitheatre,  would  throw  him  into  raptures ; 
and  he  took  more  delight  in  these  crusts  and  cheese- 
parings of  antiquity,  than  in  the  best-conditioned  mo- 
dem palaces. 

He  was  a  curious  collector  of  coins  also,  and  had 
just  gained  an  accession  of  wealth  that  almost  turned 
his  brain.  He  had  picked  up,  for  instance,  several 
Roman  Consulars,  half  a  Roman  As,  two  Punics, 
which  had  doubtless  belonged  to  the  soldiers  of  Han- 
nibal, having  been  found  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
had  encamped  among  the  Apennines.  He  had,  more- 
over, one  Samnite,  struck  after  the  Social  War,  and 
a  Pbilistis,  a  queen  that  never  existed;  but  above  all, 
he  valued  hunself  upon  a  coin,  indescribable  to  any 
but  tiie  initiated  in  these  matters,  bearing  a  cross 
on  one  side,  and  a  Pegasus  on  the  other,  and  which, 
by  some  antiquarian  logic,  the  lilUe  man  adduced  as 
an  historical  document,  illustrating  the  progress  of 
Christianity. 

All  these  precious  coins  he  carried  about  him  in  a 
leatiiem  purse,  buried  deep  in  a  pocket  of  bis  little 
black  breeches. 
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The  last  maggot  he  had  taken  Into  his  brain,  was 
to  bant  after  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Pelasgi,  which 
are  said  to  exist  to  this  day  among  the  mountains  of 
the  Abnizzi;  bat  abont  which  a  singular  degree  of 
obscority  prevails.'  He  had  made  many  discoveries 
concerning  them,  and  had  recorded  a  great  many 
valuable  notes  and  memorandums  on  the  subject,  in 
a  vdaminous  book,  which  he  always  carried  about 
with  him ;  either  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  refer- 
ence, or  through  fear  lest  the  precious  document 
should  (all  into  the  hands  of  brother  antiquaries.  He 
had,  therefore,  a  lai^e  pocket  in  the  skirt  of  his  coat, 
where  he  bore  about  this  inestimable  tome,  longing 
against  his  rear  as  he  walked. 

Thos  heavily  laden  with  the  spoils  of  antiquity, 
the  good  little  man,  during  a  sojourn  at  Terracina, 
mounted  one  day  the  rocky  cliffs  which  overhang  the 
town,  to  visit  the  castle  of  Theodoric.  He  was  grop- 
ing abont  the  ruins  towards  the  hour  of  snnset, 
bailed  in  his  reflections,  his  wits  no  doubt  wool-ga- 
thering among  the  Goths  and  Romans,  when  he 
heard  footsteps  behind  him. 

He  turned,  and  beheld  five  or  six  young  fellows, 
of  rough,  sancy  demeanour,  clad  in  a  singular  man- 
ner, half  peasant,  half  huntsman,  with  carbines  in 
their  hands.  Their  whole  appearance  and  carriage 
left  him  no  doubt  into  what  company  he  had  fallen. 

The  Doctor  was  a  feeble  little  man,  poor  in  look, 
and  poorer  in  purse.    He  had  but  little  gold  or  silver 


<  Among  the  many  fond  speculalioiis  of  antiqnaries  Is  that  of 
the  existence  of  traces  of  the  ancient  Pelasgian  cities  in  the  Apen- 
nines; and  many  a  wistfui  eye  is  cast  by  the  traTeller,  versed  in 
aatiquarian  lore,  at  the  rlcbiy-wooded  mountains  of  the  AbruzzI, 
as  a  forbidden  fairy  land  of  research.  These  spots,  so  beautiftd 
yet  so  inaccessible,  from  the  rudeness  of  their  inhal>itants  and  the 
iiordes  ot  banditti  which  infest  them,  are  a  region  of  Cable  to  the 
Jeained.  Sometimes  a  wealthy  virtuoso,  whose  pnrse  and  whose 
consequence  could  command  a  military  escort,  has  penetrated  to 
aome  individoal  point  among  the  mountains ;  and  sometimes  a 
irandering  artist  or  student,  under  protection  of  poverty  or  insig- 
nificance, has  brought  away  some  vague  account,  only  calculated 
to  give  a  keener  edge  to  curiosity  and  coqiecture. 

By  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  the  Pelasgian  cities,  it 
is  affirmed,  that  the  formation  of  the  different  kingdoms  in  the 
Peloponnesus  gradually  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Pelasgi  from 
thence ;  Int  that  their  great  migration  may  be  dated  from  the 
finWiing  the  wall  rtnmd  Acropolis,  and  that  at  this  period  tbey 
GMDC  into  Italy.  To  these,  in  the  spirit  of  theory,  they  would 
ascribe  the  introduction  of  the  elegant  arts  into  the  country.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  as  barbarians  flying  before  the  first  dawn 
of  civillzaticn,  Ihey  could  bring  little  with  them  superior  to  the 
inventions  of  the  aborigines,  and  nothing  that  would  have  surviv- 
ed to  the  antiquarian  through  such  a  lapse  of  ages.  It  would  ap- 
pear more  probable,  that  these  cities,  improperly  termed  Pelas- 
gian. were  coeval  with  many  that  have  been  discovered,— the 
rooMnlic  Aricia,  built  by  Hippolytus  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
tbe  poetic  Tibur,  iSsculate  and  Proenes,  built  by  Teiegonns  after 
the  diqtersion  of  the  Greeks.  These,  lying  contiguous  to  inhabit- 
ed and  cultivated  spots,  have  been  discovered.  There  are  others, 
too,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  later  and  more  civilized  Grecian 
eoionisti  have  engrailed  themselves,  and  which  have  become 
known  by  their  merits  or  their  medals.  Bnt  that  there  are  many 
(tin  undiscovered,  imbedded  in  the  Abruzzi,  it  is  the  delight  of  the 
antiipMirlans  to  tsncy.  Strange  that  such  avirginsoil  for  research, 
aocfa  an  anknovrn  realm  of  knowledge,  should  at  this  day  remain 
IB  Ibe  very  centre  ot  hackneyed  Italy ! 


to  be  robbed  of;  but  then  he  had  his  carious  ancient 
com  in  his  breeches  pocket  He  had,  moreover,  cer- 
tain otlier  valuables,  such  as  an  old  silver  watch, 
thick  as  a  turnip,  with  figures  on  it  large  enough  for 
a  clock;  and  a  set  of  seals  at  the  end  of  a  gteel  chain, 
that  dangled  half  way  down  to  his  knees.  All  these 
were  of  precious  esteem,  being  family  relics.  He 
had  also  a  seal-ring,  a  veritable  antique  intaglio,  that 
covered  half  his  knuckles.  It  was  a  Venus,  which 
the  old  man  almost  worshipped  with  the  zeal  of  a  vo- 
luptuary. But  what  he  most  valued  was  his  inesti- 
mable collection  of  hints  relative  to  the  Pelasgian  ci- 
ties, which  he  would  gladly  have  given  all  the  money 
in  his  pocket  to  have  had  safe  at  the  bottom  of  his 
trunk  in  Terracina. 

However,  he  pincked  np  a  stout  heart,  at  least  as 
stout  a  heart  as  he  could,  seeing  that  he  was  but  a 
puny  little  man  at  the  best  of  times.  So  he  wished 
the  banters  a  "buon  giomo."  They  relumed  his 
salutation,  giving  the  old  gentleman  a  sociable  slap 
on  the  back  that  made  his  heart  leap  into  his  throat. 

They  fell  into  conversation,  and  walked  for  some 
lime  together  among  the  heights,  the  Doctor  wish- 
ing them  all  tlie  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of 
Yesuvins.  At  length  they  came  to  a  small  osteriaon 
the  mountain,  where  they  proposed  to  enter  and  have 
a  cap  of  wine  together :  the  Doctor  consented,  though 
he  would  as  soon  have  been  invited  to  drink  hem- 
lock. 

One  of  the  gang  remained  sentinel  at  the  door ;  the 
others  swaggered  into  the  house,  stood  their  guns  in 
the  comer  of  the  room,  and  each  drawing  a  pistol  or 
stiletto  oat  of  his  belt,  laid  it  upon  the  table.  They 
now  drew  benches  round  the  board,  called  lustily  for 
wine,  and,  hailing  the  Doctor  as  though  he  had  been 
a  boon  companion  of  long  standing,  insisted  upon  his 
sitting  down  and  making  merry. 

The  worthy  man  complied  with  forced  grimace, 
but  with  fear  and  trembling;  sitting  uneasily  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair;  eyeing  rnefolly  the  black-muzzled 
pistols,  and  cold,  naked  sdlettos;  and  supping  down 
heartburn  with  every  drop  of  liquor.  His  new  com- 
rades, however,  pushed  the  bottle  bravely,  and  plied 
him  vigorously.  They  sang,  they  laughed ;  told  ex- 
cellent stories  of  their  robberies  and  combats,  mingled 
with  many  mffian  jokes ;  and  the  little  Doctor  was 
fain  to  laugh  at  all  their  cut-  throat  pleasantries,  ttioogh 
his  heart  was  dying  away  at  the  very  bottom  of  his 
bosom. 

By  their  own  account,  they  were  young  men  from 
the  villages,  who  had  recently  taken  up  tliis  line  of 
life  oat  of  the  wild  caprice  of  youth.  They  talked  of 
their  murderous  exploits  as  a  sportsman  talks  of  his 
amusements :  to  shoot  down  a  traveller  seemed  of  little 
more  consequence  to  them  than  to  shoot  a  hare.  They 
spoke  with  rapture  of  the  glorious  roving  life  they  led, 
free  as  birds ;  here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow;  ranging 
the  forests,  climbing  the  rocks,  scouring  the  valleys; 
the  world  their  own  wherever  they  could  lay  hold  of 
it;  foil  purses— merry  companions— pretty  women. 

TO 
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The  little  antiqaary  got  fa&Ued  with  their  talk  and 
theh-  wine,  for  they  did  not  spare  bompers.  He  half 
forgot  his  fears,  his  seal-ring,  and  his  bmily- watch; 
even  the  treatise  on  the  Pelasgian  cities,  which  was 
warming  nnder  him,  for  a  time  faded  from  his  me- 
mory in  the  glowing  piclnre  that  they  drew.  He 
declares  that  he  no  longer  wonders  at  the  prevalence 
of  this  robber  mania  among  the  mountains;  for  be 
feh  at  the  time,  that,  had  he  been  a  young  man,  and 
a  strong  man,  and  had  there  been  no  danger  of  the 
galleys  in  the  back-ground,  he  shoald  have  been  half 
tempted  himself  to  turn  bandit. 

At  length  the  hoar  of  separating  arrived.  The 
Doctor  was  suddenly  called  to  himself  and  his  fears 
by  seeing  the  robbers  resume  their  weapons.  He 
now  quaked  for  bis  valuables,  and,  above  all,  for  his 
antiquarian  treatise.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to 
look  cool  and  unconcerned;  and  drew  from  out  his 
deep  pocket  a  long,  lank,  leathern  piirse,  far  gone  in 
consumption,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  few  com 
chinked  with  the  trembling  of  his  hand. 

The  chief  of  the  party  observed  his  movement,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  antiquary's  shoulder, 
"  Harkee!  Signor  Dottore!"  said  he,  "  we  have 
drunk  together  as  friends  and  comrades;  let  us  part 
as  such.  We  understand  yon.  We  know  who  and 
what  you  are,  for  we  know  who  every  body  is  that 
sleeps  at  Terracina,  or  that  puts  foot  upon  the  road. 
You  are  a  rich  man,  but  you  carry  all  your  wealth 
in  your  head :  we  camiot  get  at  it,  and  we  should  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  if  we  could.  I  see  yon  are 
uneasy  about  your  ring;  but  don't  worry  yourself,  it 
is  not  worth  taking ;  you  think  it  an  antique,  but  it's 
a  counterfeit— a  mere  sham." 

Here  the  ire  of  the  antiquary  arose :  the  Doctor 
forgot  himself  in  his  zeal  for  the  character  of  his  ring. 
Heaven  and  earth !  bis  Venus  a  sham  !  Had  they 
pronounced  the  wifeofhb  bosom  "no  better  than  she 
should  be,"  he  could  not  have  been  more  indignant. 
He  fired  up  in  vindication  of  bis  intaglio. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  continued  the  robber,  "  we  have  no 
time  todbpute  about  it;  value  it  as  you  please.  Gome, 
yon're  a  brave  little  old  signor— one  more  cup  of 
wine,  and  we'll  pay  the  reckoning.  No  compliments 
— You  shall  not  pay  a  grain— You  are  our  guest— I 
insist  upon  it.  So— now  make  the  best  of  your  way 
back  to  Terracina ;  it's  gro wmg  late.  Boon  viaggio ! 
And  harkee !  take  care  how  yon  wander  among  these 
mountains, — you  may  not  sdways  fall  into  such  good 
company." 

They  shouldered  (heir  guns ;  sprang  gaily  np  the 
rocks ;  and  tlie  little  Doctor  hobtried  back  to  Terracina, 
rejoicing  that  the  robbers  had  left  his  watch,  his 
coins,  and  his  treatise,  unmdested ;  but  still  indignant 
that  they  should  have  pronounced  bis  Venus  an  im- 
postor. 

The  improvisatDre  had  shown  many  symptoms  of 
impaUence  daring  this  recital.    He  saw  his  theme  in 


dai^er  of  being  taken  out  of  his  hands,  which,  to  an 
able  talker,  is  always  a  grievance,  bot  to  an  impro- 
visatore  is  an  absolute  calamity :  and  then  for  it  to  be 
taken  away  by  a  Neapolitan,  was  still  more  vexatious ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  Italian  states  having 
an  implacable  Jealousy  of  each  other  in  all  things, 
great  and  small.  He  took  advantage  of  the  first 
pause  of  the  Neapolitan  to  catch  hold  again  of  the 
thread  of  the  conversation. 

"  As  I  observed  before,"  said  he,  "  the  prowlings 
of  the  banditti  are  so  extensive,  they  are  so  nrach  in 
league  with  one  another,  and  so  interwoven  with 
various  ranks  of  society — " 

"  For  that  matter,"  said  the  Neapditan,  "  I  have 
heard  that  your  government  has  had  some  nnder- 
sUnding  with  those  gentry;  or,  at  least,  has  winked 
at  their  misdeeds." 
"  My  government ! "  said  the  Roman,  impatiently. 
"  Ay,  they  say  that  Cardinal  Gonsalvi— " 
"  Hush ! "  said  the  Roman,  holding  up  his  finger, 
and  rolling  his  large  eyes  about  the  room. 

"Nay,  I  only  repeat  what  I  heard  amunonly  ra- 
moured  in  Rome,"  replied  the  Neapolitan,  sturdily. 
"  It  was  openly  said,  that  the  cardinal  had  been  up  to 
the  mountains,  and  had  an  interview  with  some  of 
the  chiefe.  And  I  have  been  told,  moreover,  that 
whUe  honest  people  have  been  kicking  their  heels  in 
the  cardinal's  antechamber,  waiting  by  the  hoar  for 
admittance,  one  of  those  sUletto-looking  fellows  has 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  entered 
without  ceremony  into  the  cardinal's  presence." 

"  I  know,"  observed  the  improvisatore,  "that 
there  have  been  such  reports,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  government  may  have  made  use  of  these  men  at 
particular  periods;  such  as  at  the  time  of  your  late 
abortive  revolution,  when  your  carbonari  were  so 
busy  with  their  machinations  all  over  (he  coontry. 
The  information  which  such  men  could  collect,  who 
were  (cuniliar,  not  merely  with  the  recesses  and  secret 
places  of  the  mountains,  but  also  with  the  dark  and 
dangerous  recesses  of  society;  who  knew  every  sus- 
picious character,  and  all  his  movements  and  all  his 
lurkiugs;  in  a  word,  who  knew  all  that  was  plotting 
in  the  wwld  of  mischief; — the  utility  of  sucli  men  as 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  government  was  too  ob- 
vious to  be  overlooked ;  and  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  as  a 
politic  statesman,  may,  perhaps,  have  made  use  of 
them.  Besides,  he  knew  that,  with  all  their  atrocities, 
the  robbers  were  always  respectful  towards  the 
church,  and  devout  in  their  religion." 
"Religion!  religion!"  echoed  the EngKshman. 
"  Yes,  religion,"  repeated  the  Roman.  "  They 
have  each  their  patron  saint.  They  will  cress  them- 
selves and  say  theirprayers,  whenever,  ui  their  moon- 
tain  haunts,  they  bear  the  matin  or  the  ave-maria 
bells  sounding  from  the  valleys;  and  will  often  de- 
scend from  their  retreats,  and  mn  eminent  risks  to 
visit  some  fkvourite  shrine.  I  recollect  an  instance 
in  point. 
"  I  was  one  evening  in  the  village  of  Fraseati, 
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wbicfa  sUaodB  on  ttie  beautiAil  brow  of  a  bill  rising 
Cram  the  Cainpagna,  just  below  tbe  Abnizzi  moun- 
tains. The  people,  as  is  usual  in  One  evemngs  in<^ 
Italian  towns  and  villages,  were  recreating  tbem- 
sdves  ia  the  open  air,  and  chatting  in  groups  in  the 
public  square.  While  I  was  conversing  with  a  knot 
of  (Heads,  I  noticed  a  tall  fellow,  wrapped  in  a  great 
mantle,  passing  across  ttte  square,  but  soutking  along 
in  the  dusk,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  observatioa.  The 
people  drew  bade  as  be  passed.  It  was  whispered  to 
me  that  he  was  a  notorious  bandit." 

"  But  why  was  he  not  immediately  seized  ? "  said 
tbe  Englishman. 

"  Because  it  was  nobody's  business;  because  no- 
body wished  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  his  comrades; 
because  there  were  not  sufficient  gendarmes  near  to 
insure  security  against  the  number  of  desperadoes  be 
might  have  at  hand ;  because  the  gendarmes  might 
not  have  received  particular  instructions  with  respect 
to  him,  and  might  not  feel  disposed  to  engage  in  a 
hazardous  conflict  without  compulsion.  In  short,  I 
miglit  give  you  a  thousand  reasons  rishig  out  of  the 
sUte  of  our  governmeot  and  manners,  not  one  of 
which  after  all  might  appear  satis&ctory." 

Tite  Englishman  slu-ugged  his  shoulders  with  an 
air  of  contempt. 

"  I  have  been  told,"  added  the  Roman,  rather 
quickly,  "  that  even  in  your  metropolis  of  London, 
Botorioos  thieves,  welt  known  to  the  police  as  such, 
walk  the  streets  at  noon-day  in  search  of  their  prey, 
and  are  not  molested,  unless  caught  in  tbe  very  act 
of  robbery." 

The  Englishman  gave  another  shrug,  but  with  a 
different  expression. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  fixed  my  eye  on  this  daring  wolf, 
ibos  prowling  through  the  fold,  and  saw  him  enter 
a  church.  I  was  curious  to  witness  his  devotion. 
Toa  know  our  spacious  magnilicent  churches.  The 
one  in  which  he  entered  was  vast,  and  shrouded  in 
Ibe  dusk  of  evening.  At  the  extremity  of  the  long 
aisles  a  couple  of  tapers  feebly  glimmered  on  the 
grand  altar.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels  was  a  votive 
candle  placed  before  the  image  of  a  saint.  Before  this 
image  tbe  robber  had  prostrated  himself.  His  mantle 
partly  falling  off  from  his  shoulders  as  he  knelt, 
revealed  a  form  of  Herculean  strength;  a  stiletto  and 
pulol  glittered  in  his  belt;  and  tlie  light  falling  on 
his  countenance,  showed  features  not  unhandsome, 
bat  strongly  and  fiercely  characterised.  As  he 
prayed,  he  became  vehemently  agitated;  his  lips 
quivered ;  siglis  and  murmurs,  almost  groans,  burst 
firom  him;  he  beat  his  breast  with  violence;  then 
darted  bis  hands  and  wrung  them  convulsively,  as 
he  extended  them  towards  the  image.  Never  had  I 
seen  such  a  terrific  picture  of  remorse.  I  felt  fear- 
tul  of  being  discovered  waldiing  him,  and  withdrew. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  saw  him  issue  from  the  church 
wrapped  in  bis  mantle.  He  re-crossed  the  square,  and 
nodoubt  returned  to  the  mountains  with  a  disburlben- 
ed  consdence,  ready  to  incur  a  fresh  arrear  of  crime." 


Here  the  Neapolitan  was  about  to  get  hold  of  the 
conversation,  and  had  just  preluded  with  the  omin- 
ous remark,  "That  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  circum- 
stance," when  the  improvisatore,  too  adroit  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  again  superseded,  went  on,  pretending 
not  to  hear  the  interruption. 

"  Among  tbe  many  drcumstances  connected  with 
tbe  banditti,  which  serve  to  render  the  traveller  un- 
easy ai^insecure,  is  the  understanding  which  tliey  ' 
sometimes  have  with  inn-keepers.  Many  an  isolated 
inn  among  the  lonely  parts  of  the  Roman  territories, 
and  especially  about  tbe  mountains,  are  of  a  danger- 
ous and  perfidious  character.  They  are  places  where 
the  banditti  gather  information,  and  where  tbe  un- 
wary traveller,  remote  fi:om  hearing  or  assistance,  is 
betrayed  to  the  midnight  dagger.  The  robberies 
committed  at  such  inns  are  often  accompanied  by 
the  most  atrocious  murders;  for  it  is  only  by  the 
complete  extermination  of  their  victims  that  tbe 
assassins  can  escape  detection.  I  recollect  an  adven- 
ture," added  he,  "  which  occurred  at  one  of  these 
solitary  mountain  iims,  which,  as  you  all  seem  in  a 
mood  for  robber  anecdotes,  may  not  be  uninteresting." 

Having  secured  the  attention  and  awakened  the 
cariosity  of  the  by-standers,  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
rcdled  up  his  large  eyes  as  improvisatori  are  apt  to 
do  when  they  would  recollect  an  impromptu,  and 
then  related  with  great  dramatic  effect  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  had,  doubtless,  been  well  prepared 
and  digested  beforehand. 


THE  BELATED  TRAVELLERS. 


It  was  late  one  evening  that  a  carriage,  drawn  by 
mules,  slowly  toiled  its  way  up  one  of  the  passes  of 
the  Apennines.  It  was  through  one  of  the  wildest 
defiles,  where  a  hamlet  occurred  only  at  distant  in- 
tervals, perched  on  the  summit  of  some  rocky  height, 
or  the  white  towers  of  a  convent  peeped  out  from 
among  tbe  thick  mountain  foliage.  The  carriage  was 
of  ancient  and  ponderous  construction.  Its  faded 
embellishments  spoke  of  former  splendour,  but  its 
crazy  springs  and  axletrees  creaked  out  the  tale  of 
present  decline.  Within  was  sealed  a  tall,  thin  old 
gentleman,  in  a  kind  of  military  travelling  dress,  and 
a  foraging  cap  trimmed  with  fiir,  though  tlie  grey 
locks  which  stole  from  under  it  hinted  that  his  fight- 
ing days  were  over.  Beside  him  was  a  pale  beautiful 
girl  of  eighteen,  dressed  in  something  of  a  northern 
or  Polish  eostume.  One  servant  was  seated  in  front, 
a  rusty,  crusty-looking  fellow,  with  a  scar  across  his 
face,  an  orange-tawny  sehuur-hart,  or  pair  of  musta- 
chios,  bristling  from  under  bis  nose,  and  altogether 
tbe  au:  of  an  old  soldier. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  equipage  of  a  Polish  ooUeman ; 
a  wreck  of  one  of  those  pruicely  families  which  had 
lived  with  almost  wiental  magnificence,  but  bad  been 
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broken  down  and  imporerished  by  the  disasters  of 
Poland.  The  Count,  like  many  other  generoos  spi- 
rits, had  been  found  gnilty  of  the  crime  of  patriotism, 
and  was,  in  a  manner,  an  exile  from  his  country. 
He  had  resided  for  some  time  in  the  flrst  cities  of  Italy , 
for  the  education  of  his  danghter,  in  whom  all  his 
cares  and  pleasures  were  now  centred.  He  had  taken 
her  into  society,  where  her  beauty  and  her  accom- 
pUsbments  had  gained  her  many  admirers  ;^d  had 
she  not  been  the  daughter  of  a  poor  broken-down 
Polish  nobleman,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many 
would  have  contended  for  her  hand.  Suddenly, 
however,  her  health  had  become  delicate  and  droop- 
ing ;  her  gaiety  tied  with  the  roses  of  her  cheek,  and 
she  sunk  into  silence  and  debility.  The  old  Count 
saw  the  change  with  the  solicitude  of  a  parent.  "  We 
must  try  a  change  of  air  and  scene,"  said  he;  and  in 
a  few  days  the  old  family  carriage  was  rumbling 
among  the  Apennines. 

Their  only  attendant  was  the  veteran  Caspar,  who 
bad  been  bom  in  the  bmily,  and  grown  rusty  in  its 
service.  He  had  followed  his  master  in  all  his  for- 
tunes; had  fought  by  his  side;  had  stood  over  him 
when  bllen  in  battle ;  and  had  received,  in  his  de- 
fence, the  sabre-cut  which  added  such  grimness  to 
his  countenance.  He  was  now  his  valet,  his  steward, 
bis  butler,  his  factotum.  The  only  being  that  rivalled 
his  master  in  his  affections  was  his  youthful  mistress. 
She  bad  grown  up  under  his  eye,  he  had  led  her  by 
the  band  when  she  was  a  child,  and  be  now  looked 
upon  her  with  the  fondness  of  a  parent.  Nay,  he 
even  took  the  freedom  of  a  parent  in  giving  his  blunt 
opinion  on  all  matters  which  he  thought  were  for  her 
good;  and  felt  a  parent's  vanity  in  seeing  her  gazed 
at  and  admired. 

The  evening  was  thickening;  they  had  been  for 
some  time  passing  through  narrow  gorges  of  the 
mountains,  along  the  edge  of  a  tumbling  stream. 
The  scenery  was  lonely  and  savage.  The  rocks  often 
beetled  over  the  road,  with  flocks  of  white  goats 
browsing  on  their  brinks,  and  gazing  down  upon  the 
travellers.  They  had  between  two  and  three  leagues 
yet  to  go  before  they  could  reach  any  village ;  yet  the 
muleteer,  Pietro,  a  tippling  old  fellow,  who  had  re- 
freshed himself  at  the  last  halting-place  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  quantity  of  wine,  sat  singing  and  talk- 
ing alternately  to  his  mules,  and  suffering  them  to 
lag  on  at  a  snail's  pace,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  en- 
treaties of  the  Count,  and  maledictions  of  Caspar. 

The  clouds  began  to  roll  in  heavy  masses  among  the 
mountains,  shrouding  their  summits  from  the  view. 
The  air  of  these  heights,  too,  was  damp  and  chilly. 
The  Count's  solicitude  on  his  daughter's  account  over- 
came his  usual  patience.  He  leaned  from  the  car- 
riage, and  called  to  old  Pietro  in  an  angry  tone. 

"Forward!"  said  he.  "It  will  be  midnight  be- 
fore we  arrive  at  our  inn." 

"Yonder  it  is,  Signor,"  said  the  muleteer. 

"Where?"  demanded  the  Count. 

"Yonder,"  said  Pietro,  pointing  to  a  desolate 


pile  of  building  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant. 

"  That  the  place?— why,  it  looks  more  like  a  min 
than  an  inn.  I  thought  we  were  to  put  up  ibr  the 
night  at  a  comfortable  village." 

Here  Pietro  uttered  a  string  of  piteous  exclamations 
and  ejaculations,  sudi  as  are  ever  at  the  tip  of  the 
tongne  of  a  delinquent  muleteer.  "  Such  roads !  and 
such  mountains !  and  then  his  poor  animals  were  way- 
worn, and  1^-weary;  they  would  fall  lame;  they 
would  never  be  able  to  reach  the  village.  And  then 
what  conld  his  Eccellenza  wish  for  better  than  the 
inn ;  a  perfect  castello — a  palazzo — and  such  people ! — 
and  such  a  larder ! — and  such  beds ! — His  Eccellenza 
might  fare  as  sumptuously,  and  sleep  as  soundly  there 
as  a  prince ! " 

The  Count  was  easily  persuaded,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  get  his  daughter  out  of  the  night  air;  so 
in  a  little  while  the  old  carriage  rattled  and  jingled 
into  the  great  gateway  of  the  inn. 

The  building  did  certainly  in  some  measure  answer 
to  the  muleteer's  description.  It  was  large  enough 
for  either  castle  or  palace;  buUt  in  a  strong,  bat 
simple  and  almost  rude  style;  with  a  great  quantity 
of  waste  room.  It  had,  in  fact,  been,  in  former 
times,  a  hunting-seat  of  one  of  the  Italian  princes. 
There  was  space  enough  within  its  walls  and  in  its 
out-buildings  to  have  accommodated  a  little  army.  A 
scanty  household  seemed  now  to  people  this  dreary 
mansion.  The  faces  that  presented  themselves  on  the 
arrival  of  the  travellers  were  begrimed  with  dirt,  and 
scowling  in  their  expression.  They  all  knew  old 
Pietro,  however,  and  gave  him  a  welcome  as  he 
entereid,  singing  and  talking,  and  almost  whooping, 
into  the  gateway. 

The  hostess  of  tiie  inn  waited  herself  on  the  Count 
and  his  daughter,  to  show  them  the  apartments. 
They  were  conducted  tlirough  a  long  gloomy  cor- 
ridor, and  then  through  a  suite  of  chambers  opening 
into  each  other,  with  lofty  ceilings,  and  great  beanns 
extending  across  them.  Every  thuig,  however,  bad 
a  wretched  squalid  look.  The  walls  were  damp  and 
bare,  excepting  that  here  and  there  hung  some  great 
painting,  large  enough  for  a  chapel,  and  blackened 
out  of  all  distinctness. 

They  chose  two  bed-rooms,  one  within  another; 
the  inner  one  for  the  daughter.  The  bedsteads  were 
massive  and  misshapen;  but  on  examining  the  beds 
so  vaunted  by  old  Pietro,  they  found  them  stuffed 
with  fibres  of  hemp  knotted  in  great  lumps.  The 
Countshrugged  his  shoulders,  but  there  was  no  choice 
left. 

The  chilliness  of  the  apartments  crept  to  their 
bones;  and  they  were  glad  to  return  to  a  common 
chamber,  or  kind  of  hall,  where  there  was  a  fire  bom 
ing  in  a  huge  cavern,  miscalled  a  chimney.  A  quan- 
tity of  green  wood  had  just  been  thrown  on,  which 
puffed  out  volumes  of  smoke.  The  room  correq[>ond- 
ed  to  the  rest  of  the  mansion.  The  floor  was  paved 
and  dirty.  A  great  oaken  table  stood  in  the  centre, 
immovable  from  its  size  and  weight. 
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The  only  thing  that  contradicted  this  prevalent  air 
of  ind^ence  waff  the  dress  of  the  hostess.  She  was 
a  slattern  of  course;  yet  her  garments,  tboogh  dirty 
and  negligent,  were  of  costly  materials.  She  wore 
several  rings  of  great  value  on  her  fingers,  and  jewels 
in  her  ears,  and  round  her  neck  was  a  string  of  large 
pearls,  to  which  was  attached  a  sparkling  crudflx. 
She  had  the  remains  of  beauty;  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  expression  of  her  countenance  that  in- 
^ired  the  young  lady  with  singular  aversion.  She 
was  officious  and  obsequious  in  her  attentions;  and 
both  the  Count  and  his  daughter  felt  relieved,  when 
she  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  a  dark ,  sullen-looking 
servant-maid,  and  went  off  to  superintend  the  supper. 

Caspar  was  indignant  at  the  muleteer  for  having, 
diber  through  negligence  or  design,  subjected  his 
master  and  mistress  to  sudi  quarters;  and  vowed  by 
his  mnstachios  to  have  revenge  on  the  old  varlet  the 
moment  they  were  safe  out  from  among  the  moun- 
tains. He  kept  up  a  continual  quarrel  with  the  sulky 
servant-maid,  which  only  served  to  increase  the  si- 
nister expression  with  which  she  regarded  the  tra- 
▼ellere,  fivm  under  her  strong  dark  eye-brows. 

As  to  the  Count,  he  was  a  good-hnmoured  passive 
traveller.  Perhaps  real  ihisfortanes  had  subdued  his 
spirit,  and  rendered  him  tolerant  of  many  of  those 
petty  evils  which  make  prosperous  men  miserable. 
He  drew  a  large,  broken  arm-diair  to  the  fire-side  for 
his  daughter,  and  another  for  himself,  and  seizing  an 
enormous  pair  of  tongs,  endeavoured  to  re-arrange 
the  wood  so  as  to  produce  a  blaze.  His  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  only  repaid  by  thicker  pufis  of  smoke, 
which  almost  overcame  the  good  gentleman's  pa- 
tience. He  would  draw  back,  cast  a  look  upon  bis 
delicate  daughter,  then  upon  the  cheerless,  squalid 
apartment,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  would  give  a 
fresh  stir  to  the  fire. 

Of  all  the  miseries  of  a  comfortless  inn,  however, 
there  is  none  greater  than  sulky  attendance :  the  good 
Coant  for  some  time  bore  the  smoke  in  silence,  rather 
than  address  himself  to  the  scowling  servant-maid. 
At  length  he  was  compelled  to  beg  for  drier  firewood. 
The  woman  retired  muttering.  On  re-entering  the 
room  hastily,  with  an  armfol  of  fagots,  her  foot 
s&pped ;  she  fell,  and  striking  her  head  against  the 
comer  of  a  chair,  cut  her  temple  severely.  The  blow 
stunned  her  for  a  time,  and  the  wound  bled  profusely. 
When  she  recovered,  she  found  the  Count's  daughter 
administering  to  her  wound,  and  binding  it  up  with 
faer  own  handkerchief.  It  was  such  an  attention  as 
any  woman  of  ordinary  feeling  would  have  yielded; 
hot  periiaps  there  was  something  in  the  appearance 
of  the  lovely  being  who  bent  over  her,  or  in  the  tones 
of  her  voice,  that  touched  the  heart  of  the  woman, 
onused  to  be  ministered  to  by  such  hands.  Certain  it 
k,  she  was  strongly  affected.  She  caught  the  delicate 
hand  of  the  Polonaise,  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  her 
Spa: 

"Hay  San  Francesco  watch  over  you,  Signora!" 
exeiaiined  she. 


A  new  arrival  broke  the  stillness  of  the  inn.  It 
was  a  Spanish  princess  with  a  numerous  retinue. 
The  court-yard  was  in  an  uproar;  the  bonse  in  a 
bustle.  iW  landlady  hurried  to  attend  such  distin- 
guished guests;  and  the  poor  Count  and  his  daughter, 
and  their  supper,  were  for  the  moment  forgotten. 
The  veteran  Caspar  muttered  Polish  maledictions 
enough  to  agonize  an  Italian  ear;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  convince  the  hostess  of  the  superiority  of  his 
old  master  and  young  mistress  to  the  whole  nolnlity 
of  Spain. 

The  noise  of  the  arrival  had  attracted  the  daughter 
to  the  window  just  as  the  new-comers  had  alighted. 
A  young  cavalier  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  and  hand- 
ed out  the  princess.  The  latter  was  a  little  shrivelled 
old  lady,  with  a  face  of  parchment,  and  a  sparkling 
black  eye ;  she  was  richly  and  gaily  dressed,  and  walk- 
ed with  the  assistance  of  a  gold-headed  cane  as  high  as 
herself.  The  young  man  was  tall  and  elegantly  form- 
ed. The  count's  daughter  shrunk  back  at  sight  of 
him,  though  the  deep  frame  of  the  window  screened 
her  from  observation.  She  gave  a  heavy  sigh  as  she 
closed  the  casement.  What  that  sigh  meant  I  cannot 
say.  Perhaps  it  was  at  the  contrast  between  the 
splendid  equipage  of  the  princess,  and  the  crazy, 
rheumatic-looking  old  vehicle  of  her  father,  which 
stood  hard  by.  Whatever  might  be  the  reason,  the 
young  lady  closed  the  casement  with  a  sigh.  She 
returned  to  her  chair, — a  slight  shivering  passed  over 
her  delicate  frame  :  she  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  rested  her  pale  cheek  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  and  looked  mournfully  into  the  fire. 

The  Count  thought  she  appeared  paler  than  usual. — 

"  Does  any  thing  ail  thee,  my  child?"  said  he. 

"  Nothing,  dear  father ! "  replied  she,  laying  her 
hand  within  his,  and  looking  up  smiling  m  his  foce ; 
but  as  she  said  so,  a  treacherous  tear  rose  suddenly 
to  her  eye,  and  she  turned  away  her  head. 

"  The  air  of  the  window  has  chilled  thee,"  said 
the  Count,  fondly,  "but  a  good  night's  rest  will  make 
all  well  again." 

The  supper-table  was  at  length  laid,  and  the  supper 
about  to  be  served,  when  the  hostess  appeared,  with 
her  usual  obsequiousness,  apologizing  for  showing  in 
the  new-comers;  but  the  night  air  was  cold,  and 
there  was  no  other  chamber  in  the  inn  with  a  fire  in  it. 
She  had  scarcely  made  the  apology  when  the  Princess 
entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elegant  young 
man. 

The  Count  immediately  recognized  her  for  a  lady 
whom  he  had  met  frequently  in  society  both  at  Rome 
and  Naples ;  and  at  whose  conversaziones,  in  fact,  be 
had  constantly  been  invited.  The  cavalier,  too,  was 
her  nephew  and  heir,  who  had  been  greatly  admired 
in  the  gay  circles  boUt  for  his  merits  and  prospects, 
and  who  had  once  been  on  a  visit  at  the  same  time 
with  his  daughter  and  himself  at  the  villa  of  a  noble- 
man near  Naples.  Report  had  recently  affianced  him 
to  a  rich  Spanish  heiress. 

The  meeting  was  agreeable  to  both  the  Count  and 
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the  Princess.  The  fimuer  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  courteous  in  the  extreme ;  the  Princess  had 
been  a  belle  in  her  youth,  and  a  woman  of  fosbion  all 
her  life,  and  liked  to  be  attended  to. 

The  young  man  approached  the  daughter,  and  be- 
gan something  of  a  complimentary  observation ;  but 
his  manner  was  embarrassed,  and  his  compliment 
ended  in  an  indistinct  murmur;  while  the  daughter 
bowed  without  looking  np,  moved  her  lips  without 
articulating  a  word,  and  sunk  again  into  her  chair, 
where  she  sat  gazing  into  the  fire,  with  a  thousand 
varying  expressions  passing  over  her  countenance. 

This  singular  greeting  of  the  young  people  was  not 
perceived  by  the  old  ones,  who  were  occupied  at  the 
time  with  their  own  courteous  salutations.  It  was 
arranged  that  they  should  sup  together ;  and  as  the 
Princess  travelled  with  her  own  cook,  a  very  tolerable 
sapper  soon  smoked  upon  the  board.  This,  too,  was 
assisted  by  choice  wines,  and  liqueurs,  and  delicate 
confitures  brought  from  one  of  her  carriages ;  for  she 
was  a  veteran  epicure,  and  curious  in  her  relish  for 
the  good  things  of  this  world.  She  was,  in  fact,  a 
vivacious  little  old  lady,  who  mingled  the  woman  of 
dissipation  with  the  devotee.  She  was  actually  on 
her  way  to  Loretto  to  expiate  a  long  life  of  gallantries 
and  peccadilloes  by  a  rich  ofrering  at  the  holy  shrine. 
She  was,  to  be  sure,  rather  a  luxurious  penitent,  and 
a  contrast  to  the  primitive  pilgrims,  with  scrip  and 
staff,  and  cockle-«hell ;  but  then  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  such  self-denial  from  people  of  fashion ; 
and  there  was  not  a  deubt  of  the  ample  efficacy  of  the 
rich  crucifixes,  and  golden  vessels,  and  jeweled  orna- 
ments, which  she  was  bearing  to  the  treasury  of  the 
blessed  Virgin. 

The  Princess  and  the  Count  chatted  much  during 
supper  about  the  scenes  and  society  in  which  they  had 
mingled,  and  did  not  notice  that  they  bad  all  the  con- 
versation to  themselves :  the  young  people  were  silent 
and  constrained.  The  daughter  ate  nothing  in  spite 
of  the  politeness  of  the  Princess,  who  continnally 
pressed  her  to  taste  of  one  or  other  of  the  delicacies. 
The  Count  shook  his  head. 

"  She  is  not  well  this  evening, "  said  he.  "  I 
Ihoaght  she  would  have  fainted  just  now  as  she  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  your  carriage  on  its  ar- 
rival." 

A  crimson  glow  flushed  to  the  very  temples  of  the 
daughter,  but  she  leaned  over  her  plate,  and  her 
tresses  cast  a  shade  over  her  countenance. 

When  supper  was  over,  they  drew  their  diairs 
about  the  great  fire-place.  The  flame  and  smoke  had 
subsided,  and  a  heap  of  glowing  embers  diffused  a 
grateful  warmth.  A  guitar,  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  Count's  carriage,  leaned  against  the  wall ; 
the  Princess  perceived  it :  "  Can  we  not  have  a  little 
mnsic  before  parting  for  the  night  ? "  demanded  she. 

The  Count  was  proud  of  his  daughter's  accom- 
plishment, and  joined  in  the  request.  The  young 
man  made  an  effort  of  politeness,  and  taking  up  the 
guitar,  presented  it,  though  in  an  embarrassed  man- 


ner, to  the  fair  musician.  She  would  have  declined 
it,  but  was  too  much  oonfiised  to  do  so ;  indeed  she 
was  so  nervous  and  agitated,  that  she  dared  not  trust 
her  voice  to  make  an  excuse.  She  touched  the  in- 
strument witli  a  faltering  hand,  and,  after  preluding 
a  Utile,  accompanied  herself  in  several  Polish  airs. 
Her  father's  eyes  glistened  as  he  sat  gazing  on  her. 
Even  (he  crusty  Caspar  lingered  in  the  room,  partly 
through  a  fondness  for  the  music  of  his  native  coun- 
try, but  chiefly  through  his  pride  in  the  mnsician. 
Inideed,  the  melody  of  the  voice,  and  the  delicacy  of 
tlie  touch,  were  enough  to  have  charmed  more  fas- 
tidious ears.  The  little  Princess  nodded  her  head  and 
tapped  her  hand  to  the  music,  though  exceedingly 
out  of  time ;  while  the  nephew  sat  buried  in  profound 
contemplation  of  a  black  picture  on  the  opposite  wall. 

"  And  now,"  said  tlie  Count,  patting  her  cheek 
fondly,  "  one  moi-e  favour.  Let  the  Princess  hear 
that  little  Spanish  air  you  were  so  fond  of.  You  can't 
think,"  added  he,  "  what  a  proficiency  she  has  made 
in  your  language ;  though  she  has  been  a  sad  girl, 
and  neglected  it  of  late." 

The  colour  flushed  the  pale  cheek  of  the  daoghter. 
She  hesitated,  murmured  somelhuig ;  but  with  sad- 
den effort  collected  herself,  struck  the  guitar  boldly, 
and  began.  It  was  a  Spanish  romance,  with  some- 
thing of  love  and  melancholy  in  it.  She  gave  the 
first  sUn2a  with  great  expression,  for  the  tremulous, 
melting  tones  of  her  voice  went  to  the  heart ;  but  ber 
articulation  failed,  her  lip  quivered,  the  so^  died 
away,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  Count  folded  her  tenderly  in  his  arms.  ' '  Tboa 
art  not  well,  my  diild,"  said  he,  "  and  I  am  tasking 
tliee  cruelly.  Retire  to  thy  chamber,  and  God  blest 
thee !"  She  bowed  to  the  company  without  raising 
her  eyes,  and  glided  oat  of  tlie  room. 

The  Count  shook  his  head  as  the  door  doaed. 
"  Something  is  the  matter  with  that  child,"  said  he, 
' '  which  I  cannot  divine.  She  has  lost  all  health  and 
spirits  lately.  She  was  always  a  tender  flower,  and 
I  had  much  pains  to  rear  her.  Excuse  a  father's 
foolishness,"  continued  he,  "  but  I  have  seen  much 
trouble  in  my  family ;  and  this  poor  girt  is  aU  that  is 
now  left  to  me ;  and  she  nsed  to  be  so  lively—" 

"  Maybe  she's  in  love !"  said  the  litUe  Princess, 
with  a  shrewd  nod  of  the  head. 

"  Impossible!"  replied  the  good  Count  artlessly. 
"She  has  never  mentioned  a  word  of  each  a  thing  to 
me." 

How  little  did  the  worthy  gentleman  dream  of  the 
thousand  cares,  and  griefs,  and  mighty  love  concerns 
which  agitate  a  virgin  heart,  and  which  a  timid  giii 
scarcely  breathes  unto  herself ! 

The  nephew  of  the  Princess  rose  abruptly  and 
walked  about  the  room. 

When  she  found  herself  alone  in  her  channber,  the 
feelings  of  the  young  lady,  so  long  restramed,  broke 
forth  with  violence.  She  opened  the  casement,  that 
the  cool  air  might  blow  upon  her  throbbing  temples. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  little  pride  or  piqae  mingled 
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with  her  emotimis;  thoogfa  ber  gentle  natore  did 
not  teem  calculated  to  harboar  any  snch  angry  in- 
mate. 

"He  saw  me  weep!"  said  she,  with  a  sodden 
mantling  of  the  cheek,  and  a  swelling  of  the  throat, 
— "  but  no  matter ! — no  matter ! " 

And  so  saying,  she  tiirew  her  white  arms  across 
the  window-frame,  bnried  Iter  face  in  them,  and 
abandoned  herself  to  an  agony  of  tears.  Slie  re- 
mained lost  in  a  reverie,  until  the  sound  of  ber  h- 
Iber's  and  Caspar's  voices  in  the  adjoining  room  gave 
token  that  the  party  had  retired  for  the  night.  The 
lights  gleaming  from  window  to  window,  showed 
that  they  were  conducting  the  Princess  to  her  apart- 
ments, which  were  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the  inn; 
and  she  distinctly  saw  the  figure  of  the  nephew  as 
he  passed  one  of  ttie  casements. 

She  heaved  a  deep  heart-drawn  sigh,  and  was 
about  to  close  the  lattice,  when  her  attention  was 
caught  by  words  spoken  below  her  window  by  two 
persons  who  had  just  turned  an  angle  of  the  baUding. 

"But  what  will  become  of  the  poor  yonng  lady  ? " 
•aid  a  voice  which  she  recognized  for  that  of  the  ser- 
Tant-woman. 

"  Poo !  she  must  take  ber  chance,"  was  the  reply 
from  old  Pietro. 

"  But  cannot  she  be  spared  ? "  asked  the  other  en- 
treatingly ;  "  she's  so  kind-hearted ! " 

"  Gospetto !  what  has  got  into  thee  ? "  replied  the 
other  petulantly :  "  would  you  mar  the  whole  busi- 
ness for  the  sake  of  a  silly  girl  ? "  By  this  time  they 
had  got  so  far  from  the  window  that  the  Polonaise 
eoold  hear  nothing  further. 

There  was  something  in  this  fh^ment  of  conver- 
satkm  that  was  calculated  to  alarm.  Did  it  relate  to 
herself? — and  if  so,  what  was  this  impending  danger 
from  which  it  was  entreated  that  she  might  be  spar- 
ed? She  was  several  limes  on  the  point  of  tapping 
at  ber  fotber's  door,  to  tell  him  what  she  bad  heard ; 
but  she  migbt  have  been  mistaken ;  she  might  have 
heard  indistinctly;  the  conversation  migbt  have  al- 
luded to  some  one  else ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  too  inde- 
finite to  lead  to  any  conclusion.  While  in  this  state 
of  irresolution,  she  was  startled  by  a  low  knocking 
against  the  wainscot  in  a  remote  part  of  her  gloomy 
chamber.  On  holding  up  the  light,  she  b^ld  a 
SBiall  door  there,  which  she  tiad  not  before  remarked. 
It  was  bolted  on  the  mside.  She  advanced,  and  de- 
manded who  knocked,  and  was  answered  in  the  voice 
of  the  female  domestic.  On  opening  the  door,  the 
woman  stood  before  it  pale  and  agitated.  She  en- 
tered softly,  laying  her  finger  on  her  lips  in  sign  of 
caation  and  secrecy. 

*'Fly !"  said  she  :  "leave  this  house  instantly,  or 
yoa  are  lost!" 

The  yonng  lady,  trembling  with  alarm,  demanded 
an  explanation. 

**  I  have  no  time,"  replied  the  woman,  "  I  dare 
mrt — I  shall  be  mised  if  I  linger  here— but  fly  in- 
stantly, or  you  are  kxt." 


"  And  leave  my  fother  ?" 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  In  the  adjoining  chamber." 

"  Gall  him,  then,  but  lose  no  time." 

The  young  lady  knocked  at  her  father's  door.  He 
was  not  yet  retired  to  bed.  She  hurried  into  bis 
room,  and  told  him  of  the  fearful  warning  she  had 
received.  The  Count  returned  with  her  into  her 
chamber,  followed  by  Caspar.  His  questions  soon 
drew  the  truth  out  of  the  embarrassed  answers  of  the 
woman.  The  inn  was  beset  by  robbers.  They  were 
to  be  introduced  after  midnight,  when  the  attendants 
of  the  Princess  and  the  rest  of  the  travellers  were 
sleeping,  and  would  be  an  easy  prey. 

"  But  we  can  barricado  the  inn,  we  can  defend 
ourselves,"  said  the  Count. 

"What!  when  the  people  of  the  inn  are  in  league 
with  the  banditti?" 

"  How  then  are  we  to  escape  ?  Can  we  not  order 
oat  the  carriage  and  depart? " 

"San  Francesco!  for  what?  To  give  the  alarm 
that  the  plot  is  discovered  ?  That  would  make  the 
robbers  desperate,  and  bring  them  on  you  at  once. 
They  have  had  notice  of  the  rich  booty  in  the  inn, 
and  will  not  easily  let  it  escape  them." 

"  But  how  else  are  we  to  get  off?" 

"  There  is  a  horse  behind  the  inn,"  said  the  wo- 
man, "  from  which  the  man  has  just  dismounted  who 
has  been  to  summon  the  aid  of  part  of  the  band  who 
were  at  a  distance." 

"  One  horse ;  and  there  are  three  of  us ! "  said  the 
Count. 

"  And  Uie  Spanish  Princess ! "  cried  the  daughter 
anxiously — "How  can  she  be  extricated  from  the 
danger?" 

"  Diavolo !  what  is  die  to  me?"  said  the  woman 
in  sudden  passion.  "  It  is  yott  I  come  to  save,  and 
you  will  betray  me,  and  we  shall  all  be  lost !  Hark .' " 
continued  she,  "I  am  called — I  shall  be  discovered 
— one  word  more.  This  door  leads  by  a  staircase  lo 
the  court-yard.  Under  the  shed  in  the  rear  of  the 
yard,  is  a  small  door  leading  out  to  the  fields.  Yon 
will  find  :t  horse  there ;  mount  it;  make  a  circuit  un- 
der the  shadow  of  a  ridge  of  ro<:ks  that  you  will  see; 
proceed  cautiously  and  quietly  until  you  cross  a  brook, 
and  find  yourself  on  the  road  just  where  there  are 
three  while  crosses  nailed  against  a  tree;  then  pat 
your  horse  to  his  speed,  and  make  the  best  of  your 
way  to  the  village — but  recollect,  my  life  is  in  your 
hands — say  nothing  of  what  you  have  heard  or  seen, 
whatever  may  happen  at  this  inn." 

The  woman  hurried  away.  A  short  and  agitated 
consultation  look  place  between  the  Count,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  veteran  Caspar.  The  young  lady  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  all  apprehension  for  herself  in  her  so- 
licitude for  the  safety  of  the  Princess.  "To  fly  in 
selfish  silence,  and  leave  her  to  be  massacred ! " — A 
shuddering  seized  her  at  the  very  thought.  The  gal- 
lantry of  the  Count,  too,  revolted  at  the  idea.  He 
could  not  consent  to  turn  bis  back  upon  a  party  of 
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hdpless  travetters,  and  leaTe  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
danger  which  hung  over  them. 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  lady,"  said 
Caspar,  "  if  the  alarm  is  given,  and  the  inn  thrown 
in  a  tumult?  What  may  happen  to  her  in  a  chance- 
medley  affray?" 

Here  the  feelings  of  the  father  were  roused  :  he 
looked  upon  Itis  lovely,  helpless  child,  and  trembled 
at  the  chance  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  rufflans. 

The  daughter,  however,  thought  nothing  of  her- 
self. "The  Princess!  the  Princess!— only  let  the 
Princess  know  her  danger."— She  was  willing  to 
share  it  with  her. 

At  length  Caspar  interfered  with  the  zeal  of  a  faith- 
ful old  sen'ant.  No  time  was  to  be  lost — the  first 
thing  was  to  get  the  youngladyoulof  danger.  "  Mount 
the  horse,"  said  he  to  the  Count,  "  take  her  behind 
you,  and  fly !  Make  for  the  village,  rouse  the  inha- 
bitants, and  send  assistance.  Leave  me  here  to  give 
the  alarm  to  the  Princess  and  her  people.  I  am  an 
old  soldier,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  siege 
until  you  send  us  aid." 

The  daughter  would  again  have  insisted  on  staying 
with  the  Princess — 

"  For  what? "  said  old  Caspar  bluntly, "  You  could 
do  no  good — You  would  be  in  the  way— We  should 
have  to  take  care  of  you  instead  of  ourselves." 

There  was  no  answering  these  objections  :  the 
Count  seized  his  pistols,  and  taking  his  daughter  un- 
der his  arm,  moved  towards  the  staircase.  The  young 
lady  paused,  stepped  back,  and  said,  faltering  with 
agitation — "  There  is  a  young  cavalier  with  the  Prin- 
cess— her  nephew — perhaps  he  may — " 

"I  understand  you.  Mademoiselle,"  replied  old 
Caspar  with  a  significant  nod;  "  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  shall  suffer  harm  if  I  can  help  it ! " 

The  young  lady  blushed  deeper  than  ever :  she 
had  not  anticipated  being  so  thoronghly  understood 
by  the  blunt  old  servant. 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  said  she,  hesitating. 
She  would  have  added  something,  or  made  some 
explanation ;  but  the  moments  were  precious,  and  her 
fother  hurried  her  away. 

They  found  their  way  through  the  court-yard  to 
the  small  postern-gate,  where  the  horse  stood,  fasten- 
ed to  a  ring  in  the  wall.  The  Count  mounted,  took 
his  daughter  behind  him,  and  they  proceeded  as 
quietly  as  possible  in  the  direction  which  the  woman 
had  pointed  out.  Maay  a  fearful  and  anxious  look 
did  the  daughter  cast  back  upon  the  gloomy  pile  of 
building :  the  lights  which  had  feebly  twinkled  through 
the  dusty  casements  were  one  by  one  disappearing,  a 
sign  that  the  house  was  gradually  sinking  to  repose ; 
and  she  trembled  with  impatience,  lest  succour  should 
not  arrive  until  that  repose  had  been  fatally  inter- 
rupted. 

They  passed  silently  and  safely  along  the  skirts  of 
the  rocks,  protected  from  observation  by  their  over- 
hanging shadows.  They  crossed  the  brook,  and 
reached  the  place  where  three  white  crosses  nailed 


againsta  tree  told  of  some  murder  that  had  been  com- 
mitted there.  Just  as  they  had  reached  ttus  iH-omen- 
ed  spot  they  beheld  several  men  in  the  gloom  coming 
down  a  craggy  defile  among  the  rocks. 

"  Whogoes  there !"  exclaimed  a  voice.  The  Count 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  one  of  the  men  sprang  Ibr- 
ward  and  seized  the  bridle.  The  horse  b^ame 
restive,  started  back,  and  reared,  and  had  not  the 
young  lady  clung  to  her  father,  she  would  have 
been  thrown  off.  The  Count  leaned  forward,  put  a 
pistol  to  the  very  head  of  the  rnffian,  and  fired.  The 
latter  fell  dead.  The  horse  sprang  forward.  Two 
or  three  shots  were  fired  which  whistled  by  the  fu- 
gitives, but  only  served  to  augment  their  speed.  They 
reached  the  village  in  safety. 

The  whole  place  was  soon  aroused ;  but  such  was 
the  awe  in  which  the  banditti  were  held,  that  the  in- 
habitants shrunk  at  the  idea  of  encountering  them. 
A  desperate  band  had  for  some  time  infested  that  pass 
through  the  mountains,  and  the  inn  had  long  been 
suspected  of  being  one  of  those  horriUe  places  where 
the  unsuspicious  wayfarer  is  entrapped  and  silently 
disposed  of.  The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  the  slattern 
hostess  of  the  inn  had  excited  heavy  suspicions. 
Several  instances  had  occurred  of  small  parties  of 
travellers  disappearmg  mysteriously  on  that  road, 
who,  it  was  supposed  at  first,  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  robbers  for  the  sake  of  ransom,  but  who  had  never 
been  heard  of  more.  Such  were  the  tales  buzzed  in 
the  ears  of  the  Count  by  the  villagers  as  he  endeavour- 
ed to  rouse  them  to  the  rescue  of  the  Princess  and  her 
train  from  their  perilous  situation.  The  daughter 
seconded  the  exertions  of  her  father  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  prayers,  and  tears,  and  beauty.  Every 
moment  that  elapsed  increased  her  anxiety  until  it 
became  agonizing.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  body 
of  gendarmes  resting  at  the  village.  A  number  of  the 
young  villagers  volunteered  to  accompany  them,  and 
the  little  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  Count  hav- 
ing deposited  his  daughter  in  a  place  of  safety,  was 
too  much  of  the  old  soldier  not  to  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  danger.  It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the  anxious 
agitation  of  the  young  lady  while  awaiting  the  re- 
sult. 

The  party  arrived  at  the  inn  just  in  time.  The 
robbers,  finding  their  plans  discovered,  and  the  tra- 
vellers prepared  for  their  reception,  had  become  open 
and  furious  in  their  attack.  The  Princess's  party 
had  harricadoed  themselves  in  one  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  repulsed  tlie  robbers  from  the  doors  and 
windows.  Caspar  had  shown  the  generalship  of  a 
veteran,  and  the  nephew  of  the  Princess  the  dashii^ 
valour  of  a  young  soldier.  Their  ammunition,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  exhausted,  and  they  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  hold  out  much  longer,  when  a  dis- 
charge from  the  musketry  of  the  gendarmes  gave 
them  the  joyful  tidings  of  succour. 

A  fierce  fight  ensued,  for  part  of  the  robbers  were 
surprised  in  the  inn,  and  had  to  stand  siege  in  their 
turn;  while  their  comrades  made  de^>erate  attempts 
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to  relieve  tbem  from  ander  cover  of  Ibe  neighbouring 
rodu  and  thickets. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  minnte  account  of  the 
flgbt,  as  I  have  heard  it  related  in  a  variety  of  vrays. 
SuCBce  it  to  say,  Uie  robliers  were  defeated;  several 
of  them  killed,  and  several  taken  prisoners ;  which 
last,  together  with  the  people  of  the  inn,  were  either 
execQted  or  sent  to  the  galleys. 

I  picked  up  these  particolars  in  the  course  of  a 
joamey  which  I  made  some  time  after  the  event  liad 
taken  place.  I  passed  by  the  very  inn.  It  was  then 
dismantled,  excepting  one  wing,  in  which  a  body  of 
gendarmes  was  stationed.  They  pointed  out  to  me 
the  shot-holes  in  the  window-frames,  the  walls,  and 
the  pannels  of  the  doors.  There  were  a  number  of 
withered  limbs  dangling  firom  the  branches  of  a  neigli- 
booring  tree,  and  blackening  in  the  air,  which  I  was 
told  were  the  limbs  of  the  robbers  who  had  been 
slain,  and  the  culprits  who  had  been  executed.  The 
whole  place  had  a  dismal,  \rild,  forlorn  look. 

"Were  any  of  the  Princess's  party  killed?"  in- 
quired (he  Englishman. 

"As  for  as  I  can  recollect,  there  were  two  or 
three." 

"Not  the  nephew,  I  trust?"  said  the  foir  Venetian. 

"  Oh  no  :  he  hastened  with  the  Count  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  the  daughter  by  the  assurances  of  vic- 
tory. The  young  lady  had  been  sustained  through- 
oat  the  interval  of  suspense  by  the  very  intensity  of 
ber  feelings.  The  moment  she  saw  her  folber  re- 
taroing  in  safety,  accompanied  by  the  nephew  of  the 
Princess,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  rapture  and  fainted. 
Happily,  however,  she  soon  recovered,  and  what  is 
more,  was  married  shortly  after  to  the  young  cava- 
Ker;  and  the  whole  party  accompanied  the  old  Prin- 
cess ui  her  pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  where  her  votive 
offerings  may  still  be  seen  in  the  treasury  of  the  Sanu 
Casa."  

It  wonhj  be  tedious  to  follow  the  devious  course  of 
the  convei-sation  as  it  wound  through  a  maze  of  sto- 
ries of  the  kind,  until  it  was  taken  up  by  two  other 
travellers  who  had  come  under  convoy  of  the  Pro- 
caociu  :  Mr  Hobbs  and  Mr  Dobbs,  a  linen-draper  and 
a  green-grocer,  just  returning  from  a  hasty  tour  in 
Greece  and  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  full  of  the 
story  of  Alderman  Popkins.  They  were  astonished 
that  the  robbers  should  dare  to  molest  a  man  of  his 
importance  on  'Change,  be  being  an  eminent  dry- 
salter  of  Throgmorton-street,  and  a  magistrate  to 
boot. 

In  tact,  the  story  of  the  Popkins  family  was  but  too 
true.  It  was  attested  by  too  many  present  to  be  for 
a  moment  doubted;  and  from  the  contradictory  and 
concordant  testimony  of  half  a  score,  all  eager  to  re- 
late it,  and  all  talking  at  the  same  time,  the  English- 
man was  enabled  to  gather  the  following  particulars. 


TUG 


ADVENTURE  GF  THE  POPKINS  FAMILY. 


It  was  but  a  few  days  before,  that  the  carriage  of 
Alderman  Popkins  had  driven  up  to  tlie  inn  of  Ter- 
radna.  Those  who  have  seen  an  English  family 
carriage  on  the  continent  must  have  remarked  the 
sensation  it  produces.  It  is  an  epitome  of  England ; 
a  lillle  morsel  of  the  old  island  rolling  about  the 
world.  Every  thing  about  it  compact,  snug,  finished, 
and  fitting.  The  wheeb  turning  on  patent  axles 
without  rattling;  the  body,  hanging  so  well  on  iu 
springs,  yielding  to  every  motion,  yet  protecting 
from  every  shock;  the  ruddy  faces  gaping  from  the 
windows — sometimes  ofa  portly  oldcitizen,  sometimes 
of  a  voluminous  dowager,  and  sometimes  of  a  fine 
fresh  hoyden  just  from  boarding-school.  And  then 
the  dickeys  loaded  with  well-dressed  servants,  beef- 
fed  and  bluff;  lodging  down  from  their  heights  with 
contempt  on  all  the  world  around;  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  devoutly  cer- 
tam  that  every  thing  not  English  must  be  wrong. 

Such  was  the  carriage  of  Alderman  Popkins  as  it 
made  its  appearance  at  Terracina.  The  courier  who 
had  preceded  it  to  order  horses,  and  who  was  a 
NeapoliUn,  bad  given  a  magnificent  account  of  the 
riches  and  greatness  of  his  master;  binndering  with 
an  Italian's  splendour  of  imagination  about  the  alder- 
man's titles  and  dignities.  The  host  had  added  Ids 
usual  share  of  exaggeration;  so  that  by  the  time  the 
alderman  drove  up  to  the  door,  he  was  a  Milor— 
Magnifico— Principe— the  Lord  knows  wliat ! 

The  alderman  was  advised  to  take  an  escort  to 
Fondi  and  Itri,  but  be  refused.  It  was  as  much  as 
a  man's  life  was  worth,  he  said,  to  stop  him  on  the 
king's  highway :  he  would  complain  of  it  to  tlie  am- 
bassador at  Naples;  he  would  make  a  national  affair 
of  it.  The  Principessa  Popkins,  a  fresh,  motherly 
dame,  seemed  perfectly  secure  in  the  proteclion  of 
her  husband,  so  omnipotent  a  man  in  the  City.  The 
Signorine  Popkins,  two  fine  bouncing  girls,  looked  to 
their  brother  Tom,  who  had  taken  lessons  in  boxing; 
and  as  to  the  dandy  liimself,  he  swore  no  scaramouch 
of  an  Italian  robber  would  dare  to  meddle  with  an 
Englishman.  The  landlord  shru^ed  his  shoulders, 
and  turned  out  the  palms  of  his  bands  with  a  true 
Italian  grimace,  and  the  carriage  of  Milor  Popkins 
rolled  on. 

They  passed  through  several  very  suspicious  places 
without  any  molestation.  The  Miss  Popkins,  who 
were  very  romantic,  and  had  learnt  to  draw  in  water- 
colours,  were  enchanted  with  the  savage  scenery 
around;  it  was  so  like  what  (bey  had  read  in  Mrs  Rad- 
cliffe's  romances;  they  should  like  oFall  tilings  to 
make  sketches.  At  length  the  carriage  arrived  at  n 
place  where  the  road  wonnd  up  a  long  hill.  Mrs 
Popkins  had  sunk  into  a  sleep;  the  yonng  ladies  were 
lost  in  the  "Loves  of  (he  Angels;"  and  the  dandy 
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was  hectoring  the  postillions  from  the  coach-box. 
The  alderman  got  out,  as  he  said,  to  stretch  his  legs 
up  the  hill.  It  was  a  long,  winding  ascent,  and 
obliged  him  every  now  and  then  to  stop  and  blow  and 
wipe  his  forehead,  with  many  a  pish !  and  phew ! 
being  rather  pursy  and  short  of  wind.  As  the  car- 
riage, however,  was  far  behind  him,  and  moved 
slowly  under  the  weight  of  so  many  well-stuffed 
trunks  and  well-stuffed  travellers,  he  had  plenty  of 
time  to  walk  at  leisure. 

On  a  jutting  point  of  rock  that  overhung  the  road, 
nearly  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  jnst  where  the  route 
began  again  to  descend,  he  saw  a  solitary  man  seated, 
who  appeared  to  be  tending  goats.  Alderman  Pop- 
kins  was  one  of  your  shrewd  travellers  who  always 
like  to  be  picking  up  small  information  along  the  road ; 
so  he  thought  he'd  just  scramble  up  to  the  honest 
man,  and  have  a  little  Ulk  with  him  by  way  of  learn- 
ing the  news  and  getting  a  lesson  in  Italian.  As  he 
drew  near  to  the  peasant,  he  did  not  half  like  his  looks. 
He  was  partly  reclining  on  the  rocks,  wrapped  in  the 
usual  long  mantle,  which,  with  his  slouched  hat,  only 
left  a  part  of  a  swarthy  visage,  with  a  keen  black  eye, 
a  beetle  brow,  and  a  fierce  moustache  to  be  seen.  He 
had  whistled  several  times  to  his  dog,  which  was  rov- 
ing about  the  side  of  the  hill.  As  the  alderman  ap- 
proached, he  rose  and  greeted  him.  When  sUnding 
erect,  he  seemed  almost  gigantic,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  Alderman  Popkins,  who,  however,  being  a  short 
man,  might  be  deceived. 

The  latter  would  gladly  now  have  been  ba(*  in  the 
carriage,  or  even  on  'Change  in  London ;  for  he  was 
by  no  means  well-pleased  with  his  company.  How- 
ever, he  determined  to  put  the  best  face  on  matters, 
and  was  beginning  a  conversation  about  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  baddishness  of  the  crops,  and  the 
price  of  goats  in  that  part  of  the  country,  when  he 
heard  a  violent  screaming.  He  ran  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  and  looking  over,  beheld  his  carriage  surrounded 
by  robbers.  One  held  down  the  hi  footman,  another 
had  the  dandy  by  his  starched  cravat,  with  a  pistol  to 
his  head  5  one  was  mmmaging  a  portmanteau,  ano- 
ther rummaging  the  Principessa's  pockets;  while  the 
two  Miss  Popkins  were  screaming  from  each  vrindow 
of  the  carriage,  and  their  waiting-maid  squalling  from 
the  dickey. 

Alderman  Popkins  felt  all  the  ire  of  tlie  parent  and 
the  magistrate  roused  within  him.  He  grasped  his 
cane,  and  was  on  the  point  of  scrambling  down  the 
rocks  either  to  assault  the  robbers,  or  to  read  the 
riot  act,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  arm.  It 
was  bj-his  friend  the  goatherd,  whose  cloak,  falling 
open,  discovered  a  belt  stuck  full  of  pistols  and  sti- 
lettos. In  short,  be  found  himself  in  the  clutches  of 
the  captain  of  the  band,  who  had  stationed  himself  on 
the  rock  to  look  out  for  travellers,  and  to  give  notiee 
to  his  men. 

A  sad  ransacking  took  place.  Trunks  were  turned 
inside  out,  and  all  the  finery  and  frippery  of  the  Pop- 
kins family  scattered  about  the  road.    Such  a  chaos 


of  Venice  beads  and  Roman  mosaics,  and  Paris  boa- 
nets  of  the  young  ladies,  mmgled  with  the  alder- 
man's night  caps  and  lambs'  wool  stockings,  and  the 
dandy's  hair-brushes,  stays,  and  starched  cravats. 

The  gentlemen  were  eased  of  their  purses  ami 
their  watches,  the  ladies  of  their  jewels;  and  the 
whole  party  were  on  the  point  of  being  carried  up 
into  the  mountain,  when,  fortunately,  the  appear- 
ance of  soldiery  at  a  distance  obliged  the  robbers  to 
make  off  with  the  spoils  they  had  secured,  and  leave 
the  Popkins  family  to  gather  together  the  remnants  of 
their  effects,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  toFondi. 

When  safe  arrived,  the  alderman  made  a  terrible 
blustering^^at  the  inn ;  threatened  to  complain  to  the 
ambassador  at  Naples,  and  was  ready  to  shake  his 
cane  at  the  whole  country.  The  dandy  had  many 
stories  to  tell  of  his  scufRes  with  the  brigands,  who 
overpowered  him  merely  by  numbers.  As  to  the 
Miss  Popkins,  they  were  quite  delighted  with  the 
adventure,  and  were  occupied  the  whole  evening  in 
writuig  it  in  their  journals.  They  declared  the  cap- 
tain of  the  band  to  be  a  most  romantic-looking  man, 
they  dared  to  say  some  unfortunate  lover,  or  exiled 
nobleman ;  and  several  of  the  band  to  be  very  hand- 
some young  men — "quite  picturesque  !" 

"  In  verity,"  said  mine  host  of  Terracina,  "  they 
say  the  captain  of  the  band  is  un  galantuomo." 

"  A  gallant  man !"  said  the  Englishman  indig- 
nantly: "  I'd  have  your  gallant  man  hanged  like  a 
dog!" 

"To  dare  to  meddle  with  Englishmen!"  said 
Mr  Hobbs. 

"  And  such  a  family  as  the  Popkinses !"  said  Mr 
Dobbs. 

"  They  ought  to  come  upon  the  county  for  da- 
mages ! "  said  Mr  llobbs. 

"  Our  ambassador  should  make  a  complaint  to  the 
government  of  Naples,"  said  Mr  Dobbs. 

"  They  should  be  obliged  to  drive  these  rascals 
out  of  the  country,"  said  Hobbs. 

"  If  they  did  not,  we  should  declare  war  agaiiBt 
them,"  said  Dobbs. 

"  Pish !— humbug!"  muttered  the  Engfishman  to 
himself,  and  walked  away. 

The  Englishman  had  been  a  litUe  wearied  by  thn 
story,  and  by  the  ultra  zeal  of  his  countrymen,  and 
was  glad  when  a  summons  to  tlieir  supper  relieved 
him  from  the  crowd  of  travellers.  He  walked  oat 
with  his  Venetian  friends  and  a  young  Frenchman  of 
an  interesting  demeanour,  who  had  become  sociable 
with  them  m  the  course  of  the  conversation.  They 
directed  their  steps  toward  the  sea,  wbldt  was  lit  up 
by  the  rising  moon. 

As  they  slrdled  along  the  beadi,  they  came  to 
where  a  party  of  soldiers  w^ere  stationed  in  a  drde. 
They  were  guarding  a  number  of  galley-slaves,  who 
were  permitted  to  refresh  themselves  in  the  evening 
breeze,  and  sport  and  roll  upon  the  sand. 
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Tlie  Frenchman  paused,  and  pointed  to  the  groap 
of  wretches  at  their  sports.  "It  is  dilQcuU,"  said 
be,  "  to  conceive  a  more  friglufal  mass  of  crime  than 
is  here  collected.  Many  of  Uiese  have  probably  been 
robbers,  such  as  you  have  heard  described.  Such  is, 
too  often,  the  career  of  crime  in  this  country.  The 
parricide,  tlie  fratricide,  the  infanticide,  the  mis- 
creant of  every  kind,  first  flies  from  justice  and  turns 
mountain  bandit;  and  then,  when  wearied  of  a 
life  of  danger,  becomes  traitor  to  his  brother  desper- 
adoes; betrays  tliem  to  punishment,  and  thus  buys  a 
commutation  of  his  own  sentence  from  deatli  to  the 
galleys;  happy  in  the  privilege  of  wallowing  on  the 
shore  an  hour  a  day,  in  this  mere  state  of  animal 
enjoyment." 

The  fair  Yenetian  shuddered  as  she  cast  a  look  at 
the  horde  of  wretches  at  their  evening  amusement. 
"They  seemed,"  she  said,  "like  so  many  serpents 
writhing  together."  And  yet  the  idea  that  some  of 
them  had  been  robbers,  those  formidable  beings  that 
haunted  her  imagination,  made  her  still  cast  another 
fearful  glance,  as  we  contemplate  some  terrible  beast 
of  prey,  with  a  degree  ofawe  and  horror,  even  though 
caged  and  diained. 

The  conversation  reverted  to  the  tales  of  banditti 
which  they  had  heard  at  the  inn.  The  Englishman 
condemned  some  of  them  as  fabrications,  others  as 
exaggerations.  As  to  the  story  of  the  improvisatore, 
he  pronounced  it  a  mere  piece  of  romance,  originating 
in  the  healed  brain  of  the  narrator. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  Frencliman, "  there  is  somudi 
romance  about  the  real  life  of  those  beings,  and  about 
llie  singular  country  they  infest,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
what  to  reject  on  the  ground  of  improbability.  I  have 
had  an  adventure  happen  to  myself  which  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  getting  some  insight  into  their  man- 
ners and  habits,  which  I  fouad  altogether  out  of  the 
common  run  of  existence." 

There  was  an  air  of  mingled  frankness  and  modesty 
about  the  Frenchman  which  liad  gained  the  good  will 
of  the  whole  party,  not  even  excepting  the  English- 
man. They  all  eagerly  inquired  after  the  particulars 
of  the  circumstance  he  alluded  to,  and  as  they  strolled 
slowly  up  and  down  the  sea-shore,  he  related  the 
following  adventure. 


THE  PAINTERS  ADVENTURE. 


I  AM  an  historicalpainter  by  profession,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  family  of  a  fordgn  prince  at  his 
villa,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  among  some  of 
the  most  interesting  scenery  of  Italy.  It  is  situated 
oa  the  heights  of  ancient  Tusculum.  In  its  neighbour- 
liood  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  villas  of  Cicero,  Sylla,  Lu- 
callus,  Rufinns,  and  other  illustrious  Romans,  who 
sought  refuge  here  occasionally  from  tlieir  toils,  fn  the 
bosomofasoflandluxiu-iousrepose.    Fromtbemidst 


of  deligbtfhl  bowers,  refreshed  by  the  pure  mountain- 
breeze,  the  eye  looks  over  a  romantic  landscape  full 
of  poetical  and  historical  associations.  The  Albanian 
mountains;  Tivoli,  once  the  fovourite  residence  of 
Horace  and  Mecaenas ;  the  vast,  deserted,  melancholy 
Campagna,  with  the  Tiber  winding  throt^h  it,  and 
St  Peter's  dome  swelling  in  the  midst,  the  monument, 
as  it  were,  over  the  grave  of  ancient  Rome. 

I  assisted  the  prince  in  researches  which  he  was 
makuig  among  the  classic  rains  of  his  vicinity :  his 
exertions  were  highly  successful.  Many  wrecks  of 
admirable  statues  and  fragments  of  exquisite  sculpture 
were  dug  up;  monuments  of  the  taste  and  magoifi-- 
oence  that  reigned  in  the  ancient  Tuscnlan  abodes. 
He  had  studded  bis  villa  and  its  grounds  with  statues, 
relievos,  vases,  and  sarcophagi,  thus  retrieved  from 
the  bosom  of  the  eartli. 

Tlie  mode  of  life  pursued  at  the  villa  was  delight- 
fully serene,  diversified  by  interesting  occupations 
and  el^ant  leisure.  Every  one  passed  the  day  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure  or  pursuits;  and  we  all  as- 
sembled in  a  cheerful  dinner-party  at  sunset. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  November,  a  beautiful  serene 
day,  that  we  had  assembled  in  the  saloon  at  the  sound 
of  the  first  dinner-bell.  The  family  were  surprised 
at  the  absence  of  the  prince's  confessor.  They  waited 
for  bim  in  vaui,  and  at  length  pbtced  themselves  at 
table.  They  at  first  attributed  his  absence  to  his 
having  prolonged  his  customary  walk ;  and  the  early 
part  of  tlie  dinner  passed  without  any  uneasiness. 
When  the  dessert  was  served,  however,  without  his 
making  his  appearance,  they  be^an  to  feel  anxious. 
They  feared  be  might  have  been  taken  ill  in  some 
alley  of  the  woods,  or  that  he  might  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  robbers.  Not  far  from  the  villa,  with 
the  interval  of  a  small  valley,  rose  the  mountains  of 
the  Abruzzi,  the  strong-hold  of  bandiltL  Iiideed,  the 
neighbourhood  had  for  some  time  past  been  infested 
by  them;  and  Barbone,  a  notorious  bandit  chief,  had 
often  been  met  prowling  about  the  solitudes  of  Tus- 
culum. Tlte  daring  enterprises  of  these  ruffians  were 
well  known  :  the  objects  of  their  cupidity  or  ven- 
geance were  insecure  even  in  palaces.  As  yet  they 
had  respected  the  possessions  of  the  prince ;  but  the 
idea  of  such  dangerous  spirits  hovering  about  the 
neighbourhood  was  saEQciait  to  occasion  alarm. 

The  fears  of  the  company  increased  as  evening 
closed  in.  The  prince  ordered  out  forest  guards  and 
domestics  with  flambeaux  to  search  for  the  confessor. 
They  had  not  departed  long  when  a  slight  noise  was 
heard  in  the  corridor  of  the  ground-floor.  The  fa- 
mily were  dining  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  remaining 
domestics  were  occupied  in  attendance.  There  was 
no  one  on  the  ground-floor  at  this  moment  but  the 
bonsekeeper,  the  laundress,  and  three  field-labourers 
who  were  resting  tliemselves,  and  conversing  with 
the  women. 

I  heard  the  noise  from  below,  and  presnmmg  it  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  return  ef  the  absentee,  I  left  tlie 
table  and  hastened  down  stairs,  eager  to  gain  intelli- 
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gence  that  might  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  prince  and 
princess.  I  bad  scarcely  reached  the  last  step,  when 
I  beheld  before  me  a  man  dressed  as  a  bandit;  a 
carbine  in  hb  hand,  and  a  stiletto  and  pistols  in  his 
belt.  His  countenance  had  a  mingled  expression  of 
ferocity  and  trepidation  :  he  sprang  upon  me,  and  ex- 
claimed exultingly,  "  Ecco  U  principe ! " 

I  saw  at  once  into  what  liands  I  had  follen,  but 
endeavoured  to  summon  up  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind.  A  glance  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor showed  me  several  ruffians,  clothed  and  armed 
in  the  same  manner  wilh  the  one  who  had  seized 
me.  They  were  guarding  the  two  females,  and  the 
iield-labourers.  The  robber,  who  held  me  firmly  by 
the  collar,  demanded  repeatedly  whether  or  not  I 
were  the  prince  :  his  object  evidently  was  to  carry 
off  the  prince,  and  extort  an  immense  ransom.  He 
was  enraged  at  receiving  none  but  vague  replies,  for 
I  felt  tlie  importance  of  misleading  him. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me  how  I  might  extricate 
myself  from  hb  clutches.  I  was  unarmed,  it  is  true, 
but  I  was  vigorous.  His  companions  were  at  a  di- 
stance. By  a  sadden  exertion  I  might  wrest  myself 
from  him,  and  spring  up  the  staircase,  whither  he 
would  not  dare  to  follow  me  singly.  The  idea  was 
put  in  practice  as  soon  as  conceived.  The  ruffian's 
throat  was  bare;  with  my  right  hand  I  seized  him  by 
it,  with  my  left  hand  I  grasped  the  arm  which  held 
the  carbme.  The  suddenness  of  my  attack  took  him 
completely  unawares,  and  the  strangling  nature  of 
my  grasp  paralyzed  him.  He  choked  and  faltered.  I 
felt  his  hand  relaxing  its  hold,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  jerking  myself  away,  and  darting  up  the  staircase, 
before  he  could  recover  himself,  .when  I  was  suddenly 
seized  by  some  one  from  behind. 

I  had  to  let  go  my  grasp.  The  bandit,  once  re- 
leased, fell  upon  me  with  fury,  and  gave  me  several 
blows  with  the  butt  end  of  his  carbine,  one  of  which 
wounded  me  severely  in  the  forehead  and  covered  me 
with  blood.  He  took  advantage  of  my  being  stunned 
to  rifle  me  of  my  watdi,  and  whatever  valuables  I 
had  about  my  person. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  blow,  I 
beard  the  voice  ofUie  chief  of  the  banditti,  who  ex- 
claimed—" Quello  6  il  principe;  siamo  contenii;  an- 
diamo!"  (It  is  the  prince;  enough;  let  us  be  off.) 
The  Itand  immediately  closed  round  me  and  draped 
me  out  of  the  palace,  bearing  off  the  three  labourers 
likewise. 

I  had  no  hat  on,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  my 
wound ;  I  managed  to  stanch  it,  however,  with  my 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  I  bound  round  my  fore- 
head. The  captain  of  the  band  conducted  me  in 
triumph,  supposing  me  to  be  the  prince.  We  had 
gone  some  distance  before  he  learnt  bis  mistake  from 
one  of  the  laboorers.  His  rage  was  terriUe.  It  was 
loo  late  to  return  to  the  villa  and  endeavour  to  re- 
trieve his  error,  for  by  this  time  the  alarm  must  have 
been  given,  and  every  one  in  arms.  He  darted  at  me 
a  ferocious  look— swore  I  had  deceived  him,  and 


caused  him  to  miss  his  fortome — and  UAd  me  to  pre- 
pare for  death.  The  rest  of  the  robbers  were  equally 
fiirious.  I  saw  their  hands  upon  their  poniards,  and 
I  knew  that  death  was  seldom  an  empty  threat  with 
these  ruffians.  The  labourers  saw  the  peril  into 
which  (heir  information  had  betrayed  me,  and  eagerly 
assured  the  captain  that  I  was  a  man  for  whom  the 
prince  would  pay  a  great  ransom.  This  produced  a 
pause.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  been 
much  dismayed  by  their  menaces.  I  mean  not  to 
make  any  boast  of  courage ;  but  I  have  been  so  school- 
ed to  hardship  during  the  late  revolutions,  and  have 
beheld  death  around  me  in  so  many  perilous  and  di- 
sastrous scenes,  that  I  have  become  in  some  measure 
callous  to  its  terrors.  The  frequent  hazard  of  life 
makes  a  man  at  length  as  reckless  of  it  as  a  gambler 
of  his  money.  To  their  threat  of  death,  I  replied, 
"  that  the  sooner  it  was  executed  the  better."  This 
reply  seemed  to  astonish  the  captain ;  and  the  prospect 
of  ransom  held  out  by  the  labourers  had,  no  doubt,  a 
still  greater  effect  on  him.  He  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment, assumed  a  calmer  manner,  and  made  a  sign  to 
his  companions,  who  had  remained  waiting  for  my 
death-warrant,  "Forward!"  said  he,  "we  will 
see  about  lliis  matter  by  and  by ! " 

We  descended  rapidly  towards  the  road  of  La  Mo- 
lara,  which  leads  to  Rocca  Priori.  In  the  midst  of 
this  road  is  a  solitary  inn.  Th%  captain  ordered  the 
troop  to  halt  at  the  distance  of  a  pistol-shot  from  it, 
and  enjoined  profound  silence.  He  approached  the 
threshold  alone,  with  noiseless  steps.  He  examined 
the  outside  of  the  door  very  narrowly,  and  then  re- 
turning precipitately,  made  a  sign  for  the  troop  to  con- 
tinue its  march  in  silence.  It  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained, that  this  was  one  of  those  infamous  inns  whidi 
are  the  secret  resorts  of  banditti.  The  innkeeper  bad 
an  understanding  with  the  captain,  as  he  roost  pro- 
bably had  with  the  chiefe  of  the  different  bands. 
When  any  of  the  patroles  and  gendarmes  were  quar- 
tered at  his  house,  the  brigands  were  warned  of  it  by 
a  preconcerted  signal  ou  the  door;  when  there  was 
no  such  signal,  they  might  enter  with  safety,  and  be 
sure  of  welcome. 

After  pursuing  our  road  a  little  fmlher  we  stnick 
off  towards  the  woody  mountains  which  envelop  Roo- 
ca  Priori.  Our  march  was  long  and  painful ;  with 
many  circuits  and  windings :  at  length  we  clambered 
a  steep  ascent,  covered  with  a  thick  forest ;  and  when 
we  had  reached  the  centre,  I  was  told  to  seat  mysdf 
on  the  ground.  No  sooner  had  I  done  so  than,  at  a 
sign  from  their  chief,  the  robbers  surrounded  me, 
and  spreading  theu-  great  cloaks  from  one  to  the 
other,  formed  a  kind  of  pavilion  of  mantles,  to  whidi 
their  bodies  might  be  said  to  serve  as  colunms.  The 
captain  then  struck  a  light,  and  a  flambeau  was  lit 
immediately.  The  mantles  were  extended  to  pre- 
vent tlie  light  of  (he  flambeau  from  being  seen  throogfa 
the  forest.  Anxious  as  was  my  situation,  I  conld  not 
look  round  upon  this  screen  of  dusky  drapery,  re- 
lieved by  the  bright  colours  of  the  robbers'  garments. 
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the  gleaming  of  their  weapons,  and  the  variety  of 
strong-marked  coantenances,  lit  op  by  the  flambeau, 
vitboul  admiring  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene. 
It  was  quite  theatrical. 

The  captain  now  held  an  inkhom,  and  giving  me 
pen  and  paper,  ordered  me  to  write  what  he  should 
dicute.  I  obeyed.  It  was  a  demand,  couched  in 
the  style  of  robber  eloquence, "  that  the  prince  should 
send  three  thousand  dollars  for  my  ransom;  or  that 
my  death  should  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal." 

I  knew  enough  of  the  desperate  character  of  these 
beings  to  feel  assured  this  was  not  an  idle  menace. 
Their  only  mode  of  insuring  attention  to  their  de- 
mands is  to  make  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  in- 
evitable. I  saw  at  once,  however,  that  the  demand 
was  preposterous,  and  made  in  improper  language. 

1  told  the  captain  so,  and  assured  him  that  so  ex- 
travagant a  sum  would  never  be  granted. — "That  I 
was  neither  a  friend  nor  relative  of  the  prince,  but 
a  mere  artist,  employed  to  execute  certain  paintings. 
That  I  had  nothing  to  offer  as  a  ransom  but  the  price 
of  my  labours  :  if  this  were  not  safficient,  my  life 
was  at  their  disposal;  it  was  a  thing  on  which  I  set 
but  little  value." 

I  was  the  more  hardy  in  my  reply,  because  I  saw 
that  coolness  and  hardihood  had  an  effect  upon  the 
robbers.  It  is  true,  as  I  finished  speaking,  the  cap- 
tain laid  his  hand  upon  his  stiletto;  but  he  restrained 
himself,  and  snatching  the  letter,  folded  it,  and  or- 
dered me  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  address  it  to  the 
prince.  He  then  dispatched  one  of  the  labourers 
with  it  to  Tusculom,  who  promised  to  return  with 
all  possible  speed. 

The  robbers  now  prepared  themselves  for  sleep, 
and  I  was  told  that  I  might  do  the  same.  They 
spread  their  great  cloaks  on  the  ground,  and  lay  down 
around  me.  One  was  stationed  at  a  little  distance 
to  keep  watch,  and  was  relieved  every  two  hours. 
The  strangeness  and  wildness  of  this  mountain  bi- 
vouac among  lawless  beings,  whose  hands  seemed 
ever  ready  to  grasp  the  stiletto,  and  with  whom  life 
was  so  trivial  and  insecure,  was  enough  to  banish 
repose.  The  coldness  of  the  earth  and  of  the  dew, 
however,  had  a  still  greater  effect  than  mental  causes 
in  disturbing  my  rest.  Tlie  airs  wafted  to  these 
mountains  from  the  distant  Mediterranean,  diffused 
a  great  chilliness  as  tlie  night  advanced.  An  expe- 
dient su^ested  itself.  I  called  one  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  the  labourers,  and  made  him  lie  down  be- 
si<le  me.  Whenever  one  of  my  limbs  became  chilled, 
I  approached  it  to  the  robust  limb  of  my  neighbour, 
and  borrowed  some  of  his  warmth.  In  this  way  I 
\raa  able  to  obtain  a  little  sleep. 

Day  at  length  dawned,  and  I  was  roused  from  my 
slomber  by  the  voice  of  the  chieftain.  He  desired 
me  to  rise  and  follow  him.  I  obeyed.  On  consi- 
dering his  physiognomy  attentively,  it  appeared  a 
little  softened.  He  even  as^ted  me  in  scrambling 
up  the  steep  forest,  among  rocks  and  brambles.  Habit 
had  made  him  a  vigorous  mountaineer;  but  I  found 


it  excessively  toilsome  to  climb  these  mgged  heights. 
We  arrived  at  length  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Here  it  was  that  I  felt  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my 
art  suddenly  awakened ;  and  I  forgot  in  an  instant 
all  my  perils  and  fatigues  at  this  magnificent  view 
of  the  sunrise  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of 
Abruzzi.  It  was  on  these  heights  tliat  Hannibal  first 
pitched  his  camp,  and  pointed  out  Rome  to  his  fol- 
lowers. The  eye  embraces  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
The  minor  height  of  Tusculum,  with  its  villas  and 
its  sacred  ruins,  lie  below ;  the  Sabine  hills  and  the 
Albanian  mountains  stretch  on  either  hand;  and 
beyond  Tusculum  and  Frascati  spreads  out  the  int- 
mense  Campagna,  with  its  lines  of  tombs,  and  here 
and  there  a  broken  aqueduct  stretching  across  it, 
and  the  towers  and  domes  of  the  eternal  city  in  the 
midst. 

Fancy  this  scene  lit  np  by  the  glories  of  a  rising 
sun,  and  bursting  upon  my  sight  as  I  looked  forth  from 
among  the  majestic  forests  of  the  Abruzzi.  Fancy, 
too,  the  savage  foreground,  made  still  more  savage  by 
groups  of  banditti,  armed  and  dressed  in  their  wild 
picturesque  manner,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that 
tlie  enthusiasm  of  a  painter  for  a  moment  overpowered 
all  his  other  feelings. 

The  banditti  were  astonished  at  my  admiration  of  a 
scene  which  familiarity  had  made  so  common  in  their 
eyes.  I  took  advantage  of  their  halting  at  this  spot, 
drew  forth  a  quire  of  drawing-paper,  and  b^n  to 
sketch  the  features  of  the  landscape.  The  height  on 
which  I  was  tested  was  wild  and  solitary,  separated 
from  the  ridge  of  Tusculum  by  a  valley  nearly  three 
miles  wide,  though  the  distance  appeared  less  from 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  This  height  was  one 
of  the  favourite  retreats  of  the  lutnditti,  commanding  a 
look-out  over  the  country;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  covered  with  forests,  and  distant  fix)m  the  po- 
pulous haunts  of  men. 

While  I  was  sketchmg,  my  attention  was  called  off 
for  a  moment  by  the  cries  of  birds,  and  the  bleatings 
of  sheep.  I  looked  around,  but  could  see  nothing  of 
the  animals  which  uttered  them.  They  were  re- 
peated, and  appeared  to  come  from  the  summits  of  the 
trees.  On  looking  more  narrowly,  I  perceived  six  of 
the  robbers  perched  in  the  tops  of  oaks,  which  grew 
on  the  breezy  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  commanded 
an  uninterrupted  prospect.  From  hence  Uiey  were 
keeping  a  look-out,  like  so  many  vultures;  casting 
their  eyes  into  the  depths  of  the  valley  below  us ; 
communicatmg  with  each  other  by  signs,  or  holding 
discourse  in  sounds  which  might  be  mistaken  by  the 
wayfarer  for  tl>e  cries  of  hawks  and  crows,  or  the 
bleating  of  the  mountain  flocks.  After  they  had  re- 
connoitred the  neighbourhood,  and  finblied  their  sin- 
gular discourse,  they  descended  from  their  airy  perch, 
and  returned  to  their  prisoners.  Tlie  captain  posted 
three  of  them  at  three  naked  sides  of  the  mountain, 
while  he  remained  to  guard  us  with  what  appeared 
his  most  trusty  companion. 

I  had  my  book  of  sketches  in  my  hand ;  he  request- 
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ed  to  see  it,  and  after  having  ran  his  eye  over  H,  ex- 
pressed himself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion 
that  I  was  a  painter.  I  (bought  I  saw  a  gleam  of 
good  feeling  dawning  in  him,  and  determuied  to  avail 
myself  of  it.  I  knew  that  the  worst  of  men  have 
their  good  points  and  their  accessible  sides,  if  one 
would  but  study  liiem  carefully.  Indeed  there  is  a 
singular  mixture  in  the  character  of  the  Italian  robber. 
With  reckless  ferocity  he  often  mmgles  trails  of  kind- 
ness and  good-humour.  He  is  not  always  radically 
badj  but  driven  to  his  course  of  life  by  some  unpre- 
meditated crune,  the  effect  of  those  sudden  bursts  of 
passion  to  which  the  Italian  temperament  is  prone. 
This  has  compelled  bun  to  take  to  the  mountains,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  termed  among  tltem, ' '  andare  in 
campagna."  He  has  become  a  robber  by  profession; 
but  like  a  soldier,  when  not  inaction,  he  can  lay  aside 
bis  weapon  and  his  fierceness,  and  become  like  other 
men. 

I  took  occasion,  from  the  c^Kervations  of  the  captain 
on  my  sketchuigs,  to  fall  into  conversation  with  him. 
I  found  hitn  sociable  and  communicative.  By  degrees 
I  became  completely  at  my  ease  with  him.  I  had 
fancied  I  perceived  about  him  a  degree' of  self-love, 
which  I  determined  to  make  use  of.  I  assumed  an  air 
of  careless  frankness,  and  told  him,  Uiat,  as  an  artist,  I 
pretended  to  the  power  of  judging  of  the  physiognomy; 
that  I  thought  I  perceived  something  in  his  features 
and  demeanour  which  announced  hun  worthy  of 
bigher  fortunes;  that  he  was  not  formed  to  exercise 
tbe  profession  to  wbidi  he  had  abandoned  himself; 
that  he  bad  talents  and  quaUties  fitted  for  a  nobler 
sphere  of  action ;  that  he  had  but  to  change  his  course 
of  life,  and,  in  a  legitimate  career,  tbe  same  courage 
and  endowments  which  now  made  him  an  object  of 
terror,  would  assure  him  the  applause  and  admiration 
of  society. 

I  had  not  mistaken  my  man;  my  discourse  both 
touched  and  excited  him.  He  seized  my  hand,  press- 
ed it,  and  replied  with  strong  emotion — "  You  have 
guessed  the  truth;  you  have  judged  of  me  rightly." 
He  remained  for  a  moment  silent;  then  with  a  kind 
of  effort,  he  resumed—"  I  will  tell  you  some  par- 
ticulars of  my  life,  and  you  will  perceive  that  it  was 
Uie  oppression  of  others,  ratlier  tlian  my  own  crimes, 
which  drove  me  to  the  mountains.  I  sought  to  serve 
my  fellow-men,  and  tliey  have  persecuted  me  from 
among  them."  We  seated  ourselves  on  the  grass, 
and  llie  robber  gave  me  the  following  anecdotes  of 
bb  Iiistory. 


TUE 

STORY  OF  THE  BANDIT  CHIEFTAIN. 


I  AM  a  native  of  the  village  of  Prossedi.  My  father 
was  easy  enough  in  circnmstances,  and  we  lived 
peaceably  and  independently,  cultivating  our  fields. 


All  went  on  well  with  us  until  a  new  chief  of  the 
Sbirri  was  sent  to  our  village  to  Uke  command  of  the 
police.  He  was  an  arbitrary  fellow,  prying  into  every 
thing,  and  practising  all  sorts  of  vexations  and  oppres- 
sions in  the  discharge  of  his  oflke.  I  was  at  that 
time  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  bad  a  natural  love  of 
justice  and  good  neighbourhood.  I  had  also  a  little 
education,  and  knew  sometiiing  of  history,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  judge  a  little  of  men  and  their  actions.  AH 
this  mspired  me  with  hatred  for  this  paltry  despot. 
Hy  own  family,  also,  became  the  object  of  his  suspi- 
cion or  dislike,  and  felt  more  than  once  the  arbitrary 
abuse  of  his  power.  These  things  worked  together 
ui  my  mind,  and  I  gasped  after  vengeance.  My  cha- 
racter was  always  ardent  and  enei^etic,  and,  acted 
upon  by  the  love  of  justice,  determined  me,  by  one 
blow,  to  rid  the  country  of  the  tyrant. 

Full  of  my  project,  I  rose  one  morning  before  peep 
of  day,  and  conceaKug  a  stiletto  under  my  waistcoat 
— here  you  see  it !— (and  he  drew  forth  a  long  keen 
poniard)  I  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  the  outskirts  of  (he 
village.  I  knew  all  his  haunts,  and  his  habit  of  mak<- 
tng  his  rounds  and  prowling  about  like  a  wolf  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning.  At  length  I  met  him,  and 
attacked  liim  with  fiiry.  He  was  armed,  but  I  took 
him  unawares,  and  was  full  of  youth  and  vigour.  I 
gave  him  repeated  blows  to  make  sure  work,  and  lakl 
him  lifeless  at  my  feet. 

When  I  wassatisfied  Uiat  I  had  done  for  him,  I  re- 
turned with  all  baste  to  the  village,  but  had  the  ill 
luck  to  meet  two  of  the  Sbirri  as  I  entered  it.  They 
accosted  me,  and  asked  if  I  had  seen  their  chief.  I 
assumed  an  air  of  tranquillity,  and  (old  them  I  had 
not.  They  continued  on  their  way,  and  within  a  few 
hours  brought  back  the  dead  body  to  Prossedi.  Their 
suspidims  of  me  being  already  awakened,  I  was  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison.  Here  I  lay  seva*! 
weeks,  when  the  Prince,  who  was  Seigneur  of 
Prossedi,  directed  judicial  proceedings  against  me. 
I  was  brought  to  trial,  and  a  witness  was  produced, 
who  pretended  to  have  seen  me  flying  with  precipita- 
tion not  far  from  the  bleeding  body ;  and  so  I  was 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  thirty  years. 

"Curse  on  such  laws!"  vociferated  the  bandit, 
foaming  wilb  rage :  "  Curse  on  such  a  government ! 
and  ten  thousand  curses  on  the  Prince  who  caused 
me  to  be  adjudged  so  rigorously,  while  so  many  other 
Roman  princes  harbour  and  protect  assassins  a  thou- 
sand times  more  culpable !  What  had  I  done  but 
what  was  inspired  by  a  love  of  justice  and  my  coun- 
try ?  Why  was  my  act  more  culpable  than  that 
of  Brutus,  when  he  sacrificed  Cxsar  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice?" 

There  was  something  at  once  boUi  lofty  and  ludi- 
crous in  the  rhapsody  of  this  robber  chief,  thus  asso- 
ciating himself  with  one  of  the  great  names  of  anti- 
quity. It  showed,  however,  that  he  liad  at  least  the 
merit  of  knowing  the  remarkable  facts  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  He  became  more  calm,  and  resumed 
his  narrative. 
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I  was  condocted  to  Chrita  Yecchia  in  tetters.  My 
heart  was  burning  with  rage.  I  had  been  married 
scarce  six  months  to  a  woman  whom  I  passionately 
loved,  and  who  was  pregnant.  Hy  family  was  in 
despair.  For  a  long  thne  I  made  unsuccessful  eflBrts 
to  break  my  chain.  At  length  I  ibond  a  morsel  of 
iron,  wbicfa  I  hid  carefully,  and  endeavoured,  with 
a  pointed  flint,  to  fuhion  it  into  a  kind  of  file.  I 
occupied  myself  in  this  work  during  the  night-time, 
and  when  it  was  fimshed,  I  made  out,  after  a  long 
lime,  toseveroiieoflheringsofmy  chain.  Afy Sight 
was  successful. 

I  wandered  for  several  weeks  in  the  moontains 
which  surround  Prossedi,  and  fo«nd  means  to  inform 
my  wife  of  the  place  where  I  was  concealed.  She 
came  otten  to  see  me.  I  had  determined  to  put  oty- 
selfat  the  head  of  an  armed  band.  She  endeavoured, 
for  a  long  time,  to  dissuade  me,  but  finding  my  reso- 
lution fixed,  ^le  at  length  united  in  my  project  of 
vengeanee,  and  brot^bt  me,  herself,  my  poniard. 
By  her  means  I  communicated  with  several  brave 
fallows  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  ready  to  take  to  the  mountains,  and  only  pant- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  daring  spirits. 
We  soon  formed  a  ouBbination,  procured  arms,  and 
we  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  revenging  our- 
adves  for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  most  of  us 
have  suffered.  Every  thing  has  succeeded  with  us 
until  now ;  and  liad  it  not  been  for  our  blunder  in 
mistaking  you  for  the  Prince,  our  fortunes  would 
bare  been  made. 


Here  the  robber  oonelnded  his  story.  He  had 
talked  himself  into  complete  companionship,  and 
assured  me  he  no  longer  bore  me  any  grudge  for  the 
error  of  which  I  had  been  the  innocent  cause.  He 
even  professed  a  kindness  for  me,  and  wished  me  to 
remain  some  time  wittt  them.  He  promised  to  give 
me  a  sight  of  certain  grottos  which  Ihey  occupied 
beyond  Villetri,  and  whither  they  resorted  during  the 
intervals  of  tlieir  expeditions.  He  assured  me  that 
Ihey  led  a  jovial  life  there;  had  plenty  of  good  cheer; 
slept  on  beds  of  moss ;  and  were  waited  upon  by 
young  and  beautiful  females,  whom  I  might  take  for 
models. 

I  confessed  I  felt  my  curiosity  roused  by  bis  de- 
scription of  the  grottos  and  their  inhabitants :  they 
realized  those  scenes  in  robber  story  which  I  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  mere  creations  of  the  fancy.  I 
siwnid  gladly  have  accepted  his  invitation,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  these  caverns,  oonld  I  have  felt  more  secure 
in  my  company. 

I  began  to  find  my  ntnatioa  less  painful.  I  had 
evidently  propitiated  the  good-will  of  the  chieftain, 
and  hoped  that  he  might  release  me  for  a  moderate 
ransom.  A  new  alarm,  however,  awaited  me.  While 
the  captain  was  lookuig  out  with  impatience  for  the 
return  of  the  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
Prince^  the  sentinel  who  had  been  posted  on  the  side 


of  the  mountain  facing  the  plain  of  La  Molara  came 
miming  towards  us  with  precipitation.  "We  are 
betrayed! "  exclaimed  he.  "  The  police  of  Frascati 
are  after  us.  A  party  of  carabineers  have  just  stopped 
at  the  inn  below  the  mountain."  Then,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  stiletto,  he  swore,  with  a  terrible  oalii, 
that  if  they  made  the  least  movement  towards  tlie 
mountain,  my  life  and  the  lives  of  my  fellow-pri- 
soners should  answer  for  it. 

The  chieftain  resumed  all  his  ferocity  of  demean- 
our, and  approved  of  what  his  companion  said;  bnt 
when  the  latter  had  returned  to  his  post,  he  turne<l 
to  me  with  a  softened  air :  "I  must  aet  as  chief," 
said  he,  "and  humour  my  dangerous  subalterns.  It 
is  a  law  with  us  to  kiU  our  prisoners,  rather  llkan 
suffer  them  to  be  rescued;  but  do  not  be  alarmed. 
In  case  we  are  sniprieed,  keep  by  me.  Fly  with 
us,  and  I  will  consider  myself  responsible  for  your 
life." 

There  was  nothing  very  consobtory  in  this  arrange- 
ment, which  would  have  placed  me  between  two  dan- 
gers. I  scarcely  knew,  in  case  of  flight,  from  which 
I  shonid  have  most  to  apprehend,  the  carbines  of  the 
pursuers,  or  the  stilettos  of  the  pursued.  I  remained 
silent,  however,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  look 
of  tranqoillity. 

For  an  hour  was  I  kept  in  this  state  of  peril  and 
anxiety.  The  robbers,  crouching  among  their  leafy 
coverts,  kept  an  eagle  vratch  opon  the  carabineers 
below,  as  they  loitered  about  the  inn ;  sometimes 
lolling  about  the  portal ;  sometimes  disappearing  for 
several  minutes ;  then  sallying  out,  examining  their 
weapons,  pointing  in  different  directions,  and  appa- 
rently asking  questions  about  the  nei^bourhood. 
Not  a  movement,  a  gesture,  was  lost  upon  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  brigands.  The  carabineers  having  finished 
their  refreshment,  seized  their  arms,  continued  along 
the  valley  toward  the  great  road,  and  gradually  left 
the  mountain  behind  them.  "  I  felt  almost  certain," 
said  the  chief,  "  that  they  could  not  be  sent  after  us. 
They  know  too  well  how  prisoners  have  fared  in  our 
hands  on  similar  occasions.  Our  laws  in  thb  respect 
are  inflexible,  and  are  necessary  for  our  safety.  If 
we  once  flinched  from  them,  there  would  no  longer 
be  sudi  thing  as  a  ransom  to  be  procured." 

There  were  no  signs  yet  of  the  messenger's  return. 
I  was  preparing  to  resume  my  sketching,  when  the 
captain  drew  a  quire  of  paper  from  his  knapsack. 
"  Come,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  you  are  a  painter, — 
take  my  likeness.  The  leaves  of  your  portfolio  are 
small,— draw  it  on  thk."  I  gladly  consented,  for  it 
was  a  study  that  seldom  presents  itself  to  a  painter. 
I  recoHected  that  Salvator  Rosa  in  his  youth  had  vol- 
untarily sojourned  for  a  time  among  the  banditti  of 
Calabria,  and  had  filled  his  mind  with  the  savage 
scenery  and  savage  associates  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. I  seized  my  pencil  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
thought.  I  found  the  captain  the  most  docile  of  .<inb- 
jects,  and,  after  various  shiftings  of  position,!  placed 
him  iii  an  attitude  to  my  mind. 
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Picture  to  yourself  a  stem  muscular  figure,  in  fan- 
ciful bandit  costume ;  witli  pistols  and  poniards  in 
belt;  his  brawny  neck  bare;  a  handkerchief  loosely 
thrown  round  it,  and  the  two  ends  in  front  strung 
with  rings  of  all  kinds,  the  spoils  of  travellers;  relics 
and  medals  hanging  on  bis  breast ;  his  hat  decorated 
with  various  coloured  ribands;  his  vest  and  short 
breeches  of  bright  colours  and  finely  embroidered ; 
his  legs  in  buskins  or  leggings.  Fancy  him  on  a 
mountain  height,  among  wild  rocks  and  rugged  oaks, 
leaning  on  his  carbine,  as  if  meditating  some  exploit ; 
while  far  below  are  beheld  villages  and  villas,  the 
scenes  of  his  maraudings,  with  the  wide  Campagna 
dimly  extending  in  the  distance. 

The  robber  was  pleased  with  the  sketch,  and  seem- 
ed to  admire  himself  upon  paper.  I  had  scarcely 
finished,  when  the  labourer  arrived  who  hadbeen  sent 
for  my  ransom.  He  had  reached  Tusculum  two  hours' 
after  midnight.  He  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
Prince,  who  was  in  bedat  the  time  of  his  arrival.  As 
I  had  predicted,  be  treated  thedemand  as  extravagant, 
but  offered  five  bundled  dollars  fur  my  ransom.  Hav- 
ing no  money  by  him  at  the  moment,  he  had  sent  a 
note  for  the  amount,  payable  to  whomsoever  should 
conduct  me  safe  and  sound  to  Rome.  I  presented  the 
note  of  band  to  the  chieftain :  he  received  it  with  a 
shrug,  "  Of  what  use  are  notes  of  hand  to  us  ?" 
said  he.  "  Who  can  we  send  with  you  to  Rome  to 
receive  it  ?  We  are  all  marked  men ;  known  and  de- 
scribed at  every  gate  and  military  post,  and  village 
church-door.  No ;  we  must  have  gold  and  silver ; 
let  the  sum  be  paid  in  cash,  and  yon  shall  be  restored 
to  liberty." 

The  captam  again  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  before 
me,  to  communicate  his  determination  to  the  Prince. 
When  I  had  finished  the  letter,  and  look  the  sheet 
from  the  quire,  I  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  it  the 
portrait  which  I  had  just  been  tracing.  I  was  about 
to  tear  it  off,  and  give  it  to  the  chief. 

"  Hold !"  said  he,  "  let  it  go  to  Rome :  let  them 
see  what  kind  of  looking  fellow  I  am.  Perhaps  the 
Prince  and  his  friends  may  form  as  good  an  opinion 
of  me  from  my  face  as  you  have  done." 

This  was  said  sportively,  yet  it  was  evident  there 
was  vanity  lurking  at  the  bottom.  Even  this  wary, 
distrustful  chief  of  banditti  forgot  for  a  moment  his 
usual  fbresight  and  precaution,  in  the  common  wish 
to  be  admired.  He  never  reflected  what  use  might 
be  made  of  this  portrait  in  his  pursuit  and  conviction. 

The  letter  was  folded  and  directed,  and  the  mes- 
senger departed  again  for  Tusculum.  It  was  now 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  as  yet  we  had  eaten 
nothing.  In  spite  of  all  my  anxiety,  I  began  to  feel 
a  craving  appetite.  I  was  glad  therefore  to  hear  the 
captain  talk  something  about  eating.  He  observed 
that  for  three  days  and  nights  they  had  been  lurking 
about  among  rocks  and  woods,  meditating  their  ex- 
pedition to  Tusculum,  during  which  time  all  their 
provisions  had  been  exhausted.  He  should  now  take 
measures  to  procure  a  supply.  Leaving  metlierefore 


in  charge  of  his  comrade,  in  whom  he  appeared  to 
have  implicit  confidence,  he  departed,  assuring  me 
that  in  less  than  two  hours  we  should  make  a  good 
dinner.  Where  it  was  to  come  from  was  an  enigma 
to  me,  though  it  was  evident  these  beings  had  their 
secret  friends  and  agents  throughout  the  country. 

Indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  and  of 
the  valleys  which  they  embosom,  are  a  rude,  half  civ- 
ilized set.  The  towns  and  villages  among  the  forests 
of  the  Abruzzi,  shut  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
are  almost  like  savage  dens.  It  is  wonderful  that 
such  rude  abodes,  so  little  known  and  visited,  should 
be  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  tra- 
velled and  civilized  countries  of  Europe.  Among  these 
regions  the  robber  prowls  unmolested ;  not  a  moun- 
taineer hesitates  to  give  him  a  secret  harbour  and 
assistance.  The  shepherds,  however,  who  tend  their 
flocks  among  the  mountains,  are  the  favourite  emis- 
saries of  the  robbers,  when  they  would  send  mes- 
sages down  to  the  valleys  either  for  ransom  or  supplies. 
The  shepherds  of  the  Abruzzi  are  as  wild  as  the 
scenes  they  frequent.  They  are  clad  in  a  rude  garb  of 
black  or  brown  sheep-skin ;  they  have  high  conical 
hats,  and  coarse  sandals  of  cloth  bound  round  their 
legs  with  thongs  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  robbers. 
They  carry  long  sUves,  on  which  as  they  lean,  they 
form  picturesque  objects  in  the  lonely  landscape,  and 
they  are  followed  by  their  ever-constant  companion, 
the  dog.  They  are  a  curious  questioning  set,  glad  at 
any  time  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  solitude  by 
the  conversation  of  the  passers-by ;  and  the  dog  will 
lend  an  attentive  ear,  and  put  on  as  sagacious  and 
inquisitive  a  look  as  his  master. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story.  I  was  now 
left  alone  with  one  of  the  robbers,  the  confidenlial 
companion  of  the  chief.  He  was  the  youngest  a  nd  most 
vigorous  of  the  band;  and  though  his  countenance 
had  something  of  that  dissolute  fierceness  which 
seems  natural  to  this  desperate,  lawless  mode  of  life, 
yet  there  were  traces  of  manly  beauty  about  it.  As 
an  artbt  I  could  not  but  admire  it.  I  had  remarked 
in  him  an  air  of  abstraction  and  reverie,  and  at  times 
a  movement  of  inward  suffering  and  impatience.  He 
now  sat  on  the  ground,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his 
head  resting  between  his  clenched  fists,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  earth  with  an  expression  of  sad  and  bit- 
ter rumination.  I  had  grown  familiar  with  him  from 
repeated  convei'sations,  and  had  found  him  superior 
in  mind  to  the  rest  of  the  band.  I  was  anxious 
to  seize  any  opportunity  of  sounding  the  feelings 
of  these  singular  beings.  I  fancied  I  read  in  the 
countenance  of  this  one  traces  of  self-condemnation 
and  remorse ;  and  tlie  ease  with  which  I  had  drawn 
forth  the  confidence  of  the  chieftain  encouraged  me 
to  hope  the  same  with  his  follower. 

After  a  little  preliminary  conversation,  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  feel  regret  at  having  abandon- 
ed his  family,  and  taken  to  tliis  dangerous  profession. 
"I  feel,"  replied  he,  "but  one  r^et,  and  that  will 
end  only  with  my  lifie."    As  he  said  this,  he  pressed 
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his  dendied  fists  upon  his  bosom,  drew  his  breath 
ihroDgfa  his  set  teeth,  and  added,  with  a  deep  emo- 
tion, "I  have  something  wilhin  liere  that  stifles  me; 
it  is  lilce  a  barning  iron  consuming  my  very  heart.  I 
could  tell  you  a  miserable  story— but  not  now — an- 
other time." 

He  relapsed  into  his  former  position,  and  sat  with 
his  head  between  his  hands,  mattering  to  himself  in 
broken  gaculations,  and  what  appeared  at  times  to 
be  curses  and  maledictions.  I  saw  he  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  distarbed,  so  I  left  him  to  himself.  In  a 
little  while  the  exhaustion  of  his  feelings,  and  pro- 
bably the  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  this  expedi- 
tion, began  to  produce  drowsiness.  He  strn^ed 
with  it  for  a  time,  but  the  warmth  and  stillness  of 
mid-day  made  it  irresistible,  and  he  at  length  stretch- 
ed himself  upon  the  herbage  and  fell  asleep. 

I  now  beheld  a  chance  of  escape  within  my  reach. 
My  goard  lay  before  me  at  my  mercy.  His  vigorous 
limbs  relaxed  by  sleep — his  bosom  open  for  the  blow 
— his  carbine  slipped  from  his  nerveless  grasp,  and 
lying  by  his  side — his  stiletto  half  out  of  the  pocket 
ia  which  it  was  usually  carried.  Two  only  of  his 
comrades  were  in  sight,  and  those  at  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  edge  ofUie  mountain,  their  backs 
tamed  to  us,  and  their  attention  occupied  in  keeping 
a  look-out  upon  the  plain.  Through  a  strip  of  in- 
tenrenmg  forest,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  descent,  I 
beheld  the  village  of  Rocca  Priori.  To  have  seemed 
the  carbine  of  the  sleeping  brigand;  to  have  seized 
upon  his  poniard,  and  have  plunged  it  in  his  heart, 
would  have  been  the  work  of  an  instant.  Should  he 
die  without  noise,  I  might  dart  through  the  forest, 
and  down  to  Rocca  Priori  before  my  flight  might  be 
discovered.  In  case  of  alarm,  I  should  still  have  a 
tair  start  of  the  robbers,  and  a  chance  of  getting 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  shot. 

Here  then  was  an  opportunity  for  both  escape  and 
vengeance ;  perilous  indee<l,  but  powerfully  templing. 
Had  my  situation  been  more  critical  I  could  not  have 
resisted  it.  I  reflected,  however,  for  a  moment. 
The  attempt,  if  successful,  would  be  fqllowed  by  the 
sacriiiceof  my  two  fellow-prisoners,  who  were  sleep- 
ing profoundly,  and  could  not  be  awakened  in  lime 
to  escape.  The  labourer  who  had  gone  after  the 
ransom  might  also  fall  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  rob- 
bers, without  the  money  which  he  brought  being 
saved.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  the  chief  towards  me 
made  me  feel  confident  of  speedy  deliverance.  These 
reflections  overcame  the  first  powerful  impulse,  and  I 
calmed  the  turbulent  agiution  which  it  had  awakened. 

I  again  took  ont  my  materials  for  drawing,  and 
amused  myself  with  sketcliing  the  magnificent  pro- 
^wct.  It  was  now  about  noon,  and  every  thing  had 
smik  into  repose,  like  the  bandit  that  lay  sleeping  be- 
lon  me.  The  noontide  stillness  that  reigned  over 
the  raonntains,  the  vast  landscape  below,  gleaming 
with  distant  towns,  and  dotted  with  various  habita- 
tions and  signs  of  life,  yet  ail  sosilent,  had  a  powerful 
cfliBCt  upon  my  mind.  The  intermediate  valleys,  too. 


which  lie  among  the  mountains,  have  a  peculiar  air 
of  solitude.  Few  sounds  are  beard  at  mid-day  to 
break  the  quiet  of  the  scene.  Sometimes  the  whistle 
of  a  solitary  muleteer,  lagging  with  his  lazy  animal 
along  the  road  which  winds  through  the  centre  of  the 
valley;  sometimes  the  faint  piping  of  a  shepherd's 
reed  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  or  sometimes  the 
bell  of  an  ass  slowly  pacing  along,  followed  by  a 
monk  with  bare  feet,  and  bare,  shining  head,  and 
carrying  provisions  to  hb  convent. 

I  had  continued  to  sketch  for  some  time  among  my 
sleeping  companions,  when  at  length  I  saw  the  captain 
of  the  band  approaching,  followed  by  a  peasant.lead- 
ing  a  mule,  on  which  was  a  well-filled  sack.  I  at 
first  apprehended  that  this  was  some  new  prey  Men 
into  the  hands  of  the  robbers ;  but  the  contented  look 
of  the  peasant  soon  relieved  me,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to 
bear  that  it  was  our  promised  repast.  The  brigands 
now  came  running  from  the  three  sides  of  the  monn- 
tain,  having  the  quick  scent  of  vultures.  Every  one 
busied  himself  in  unloading  the  mule,  and  relieving 
the  sack  of  its  contents. 

The  first  thing  that  made  its  appearance  was  an 
enormous  ham,  of  a  colour  and  plumpness  that  would 
have  inspired  the  pencil  of  Teniers ;  it  was  followed 
by  a  large  cheese,  a  bag  of  boiled  cbesnuts,  a  little 
barrel  of  wine,  and  a  quantity  of  good  household  bread . 
Every  thing  was  arranged  on  the  grass  with  a  degree 
of  symmetry;  and  the  captain,  presenting  me  his 
knife,  requested  me  to  help  myself.  We  all  seated 
ourselves  round  the  viands,  and  nothing  was  heard 
for  a  lime  but  tlie  sound  of  vigorous  mastication,  or 
the  gurglmg  of  the  barrel  of  wine  as  it  revolved  brisk- 
ly about  the  circle.  My  long  fasting,  and  the  moun- 
tain air  and  exercise,  had  given  me  a  keen  appetite; 
and  never  did  repast  appear  to  me  more  excellent  or 
picturesque. 

From  time  to  time  one  of  the  band  was  dispatched 
to  keep  a  look-out  upon  the  plain.  No  enemy  was  at 
hand,  and  the  dinner  was  undisturbed.  The  peasant 
received  nearly  three  times  the  value  of  his  provisions, 
and  set  off  down  the  mountain  highly  satisfied  with 
his  bargain.  I  felt  invigorated  by  the  hearty  meal  I 
had  made,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  wound  I  had  re- 
ceived the  evening  before  was  painful,  yet  I  could 
not  but  feel  extremely  interested  and  gratified  by  the 
singular  scenes  conlinuaily  presented  to  me.  Every 
thing  was  picturesque  about  these  wild  beuigs  and 
their  haunts.  Their  bivouacs ;  their  groups  on  guard ; 
their  indolent  noontide  repose  on  the  mountain-brow; 
their  rude  repast  on  the  herbage  among  rocks  and 
trees;  every  thing  presented  a  study  for  a  painter : 
but  it  was  towards  the  approach  of  evening  that  I  felt 
the  highest  enthusiasm  awakened. 

The  setting  sun,  declming  beyond  the  vast  Caro- 
pagna,  shed  its  rich  yellow  beams  on  the  woody 
summit  of  the  Abruzzi.  Several  mountains  crowned 
with  snow  shone  brilliantly  in  the  distance,  contrast- 
ing their  brightness  with  others,  which,  thrown  into 
shade,  assumed  deep  tints  of  purple  and  violet.    As 
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the  evening  advanced,  the  landscape  darkened  into  a 
sterner  character.  The  immense  solitude  around ; 
the  wild  mountains  broken  into  rocks  and  precipices, 
intermingled  with  vast  oaks,  corks,  and  chesnuts; 
and  the  groups  of  banditti  in  the  fore-ground,  re- 
minded me  of  the  savage  scenes  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

To  beguile  the  time,  the  captain  proposed  to  his 
comrades  to  spread  before  me  their  jewds  and  cameos, 
as  I  most  donbUess  be  a  judge  of  sudi  articles,  and 
able  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  value.  He  set  the 
example,  the  others  followed  it ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  sawlhe  grass  before  me  sparkling  with  jewels 
and  gems  that  would  have  delighted  the  eyes  of  an 
antiquary  or  a  fine  lady. 

Among  them  were  several  piedoos  jewels,  and 
anUque  intaglios  and  cameos  of  great  value;  the  spoils, 
doubtless,  of  travellers  of  distinction.  I  found  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  booty  in  the 
frontier  towns;  but  as  these  in  general  were  thinly 
and  poorly  peopled,  and  little  frequented  by  travellers, 
they  could  offer  no  market  for  such  valuable  articles 
of  taste  and  luxury.  I  suggested  to  them  the  certainty 
of  their  readily  obtaining  great  prices  for  these  gems 
among  the  ridi  strangers  with  whom  Rome  was 
thronged. 

The  impression  made  upon  their  greedy  minds  was 
immediately  apparent.  One  of  the  band,  a  yonng 
man,  and  the  least  known,  requested  permission  of 
the  captain  to  depart  the  following  day,  in  disguise, 
for  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic;  promising,  on 
the  faith  of  a  bandit  (a  sacred  pledge  among  them), 
to  return  in  two  days  to  any  place  he  might  appoint. 
The  captain  consented,  and  a  curious  scene  took  place : 
the  robbers  crowded  round  him  eagerly,  confiding  to 
)um  such  of  their  jewels  as  they  wished  to  dispose  of, 
and  giving  him  instructions  what  to  demand.  There 
was  much  bargaining  and  exchanging  and  selling  of 
trinkets  among  them ;  and  I  beheld  my  watch,  which 
had  a  chain  and  valuable  seals,  purchased  by  the 
young  robber-merchant  of  the  rufBan  who  had  plun- 
dered me,  for  sixty  dollars.  I  now  conceived  a  feint 
hope,  that  if  it  went  to  Rome,  I  might  somehow  or 
other  regain  possession  of  it.  ■ 

In  the  mean  time  day  declined,  and  no  messenger 
returned  from  Tusculum.  The  idea  of  passing  an- 
other night  in  the  woods  was  extremely  dishearten- 
ing, for  I  began  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  had  seen  of 
robber-life.  The  chieftain  now  ordered  his  men  to 
follow  him,  that  he  might  station  them  at  their  posts ; 
adding,  that  if  the  messenger  did  not  return  before 
night,  they  must  shift  their  quarters  to  some  other 
place. 

I  was  again  left  alone  with  the  young  bandit  who 
had  before  guarded  me :  he  had  the  same  gloomy  air 
and  haggard  eye,  with  now  and  then  a  hitler  sardonic 

>  The  hopes  of  (be  xnist  were  not  dbappointed— (he  robber  WM 
(topped  at  one  o(  the  gates  of  Home.  Something  in  hia  looks  or 
deportment  had  excited  suspicion.  He  was  searched,  and  the 
valuable  trinkets  found  on  him  sufficienUy  evinced  his  character. 
On  applying  to  Uie  poUoe.  (he  artist's  watdi  was  returned  to  him. 


smile.  I  was  determined  to  probe  ttus  ulcerated  heart, 
and  reminded  him  of  a  kin(l  of  promise  he  had  given 
me  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  his  snffering.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  these  troubled  spirits  were  glad  of  any  op- 
portunity to  disburthen  themselves,  and  of  having 
some  fresh,  nndiseased  mind,  with  which  they  could 
communicate.  I  had  hardly  made  the  request,  when 
be  seated  himself  by  my  side,  and  gave  me  his  story 
in,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  following  words. 


STORY  OF  THE  YOUNG  ROBBER. 


I  WAS  bom  in  the  little  town  of  Frosinone,  wliich 
lies  at  the  skirts  of  the  A  bruzzi .  My  fether  had  made 
a  little  property  in  trade,  and  gave  me  some  educa- 
tion, as  he  intended  me  for  the  church ;  but  I  bad 
kept  gay  company  too  much  to  relish  the  cowl,  so  I 
grew  up  a  loiterer  about  the  place.  I  was  a  heedlns 
fellow,  a  little  quarrelsome  on  occasion,  but  good- 
humoured  in  the  main ;  so  I  made  my  way  very  well 
for  a  time,  imtil  I  fell  in  love.  There  lived  in  oor 
town  a  surveyor  or  landbaillfT  of  the  prince,  who  had 
a  young  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen :  she 
was  looked  upon  as  something  better  than  the  common 
run  of  our  townsfolk,  and  was  kept  almost  entirely  at 
home.  I  saw  her  occasionally,  and  became  madly  in 
love  with  her— she  looked  so  fresh  and  tender,  and  so 
different  fVom  the  sun-burnt  females  to  whom  I  had 
been  accustomed. 

As  my  father  kept  me  in  money,  I  always  dressed 
well,  and  took  all  opportunities  of  showing  myself  off 
to  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  beauty.  I  used 
to  see  her  at  church;  and  as  I  could  play  a  little  upon 
the  guitar,  I  gave  a  tune  sometimes  under  her  wimlow 
of  an  evening;  and  I  tried  to  have  interviews  with 
her  in  her  father's  vineyard,  not  far  from  the  town, 
where  she  sometimes  walked.  She  was  evidently 
pleased  with  me,  but  she  was  young  and  shy ;  and 
her  father  keiy  a  strict  eye  upon  her,  and  took  alarm 
at  my  attentions,  for  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  me,  and 
looked  for  a  better  match  for  his  daughter.  I  became 
furious  at  the  difficulties  thrown  in  my  way,  having 
been  accustomed  always  to  easy  success  among  the 
women,  being  considered  one  of  the  smartest  young 
fellows  of  the  place. 

Her  father  brought  home  a  suitor  for  her,  a  ri(^ 
former,  from  a  neighbouring  town.  Tlie  wedding- 
day  was  appointed,  and  preparations  were  making. 
I  got  sight  of  her  at  her  window,  and  I  thought  she 
looked  sadly  at  me.  I  determined  the  match  should 
not  take  place,  cost  what  it  might.  I  met  her  intend- 
ed bridegroom  in  the  market-place,  and  could  not  re- 
stram  the  expression  of  my  rage.  A  few  hot  words 
passed  between  us,  when  I  drew  my  stiletto  and  8tid>- 
bed  him  to  the  heart.  I  fled  to  a  neighbouring  cborcfa 
for  refuge,  and  with  a  little  money  I  obtained  abso- 
lution, but  I  did  not  dare  to  venture  (kvm  my  asyhim. 
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At  that  time  our  captain  was  forming  his  troop. 
He  bad  linown  me  from  boyhood ;  and,  hearing  ,of  my 
situation,  came  to  meinsecret,  and  made  such  offers, 
tliat  I  agreed  to  enrol  myself  among  tiis  followers. 
Indeed,  I  had  more  than  once  thought  of  taking  to 
this  mode  of  life,  having  known  several  brave  fellows 
of  the  mountains,  who  used  to  spend  their  money 
freely  amongus  youngsters  of  the  town.  I  accordingly 
k(t  my  asylum  late  one  night,  repaired  to  the  appdnt- 
ed  place  of  meeting,  took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and 
became  one  of  the  troop.  We  were  for  some  time  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  mountains,  and  our  wild  adven- 
turous kind  of  life  hit  my  fancy  wonderfully,  and 
diverted  my  thou^ls.  At  length  they  returned  with 
all  their  violence  to  the  recollection  of  Rosetta :  the 
solitude  in  which  I  often  found  myself  gave  me  tune 
to  brood  over  her  image ;  and,  as  I  have  kept  watch 
at  night  over  our  sleeping  camp  in  the  mountains,  my 
feelings  have  been  roused  almost  to  a  fever. 

At  length  we  shifted  our  ground,  and  determined 
to  make  a  descent  upon  the  road  between  Terracina 
and  Naples.  In  the  course  of  our  expedition  we 
passed  a  day  or  two  in  the  woody  mountains  which 
rise  above  Frosinone.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  felt 
when  I  looked  down  upon  the  place,  and  distinguisli- 
ed  the  residence  of  Rosetta.  I  determined  to  have 
an  interview  with  her;— but  to  what  purpose?  I 
could  not  expect  that  she  would  quit  her  home,  and 
accompany  me  in  my  hazardous  life  among  the  moun- 
tains. Sbehadbeenbroaghtnptootenderlyforthat; 
and  when  I  looked  upon  the  women  who  were  as- 
sociated with  some  of  our  troop,  I  could  not  have 
borne  the  thoughts  of  her  being  their  companion.  All 
return  to  my  former  life  was  likewise  hopel^s,  for  a 
price  was  set  upon  my  head.  Still  I  determined  to 
see  her ;  the  very  hazard  and  fniitlessness  of  the  thuig 
made  me  furious  to  accomplish  it. 

About  three  weeks  since,  I  persuaded  our  captain 
to  draw  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Frosinone,  suggesting 
the  chance  of  entrapping  some  of  its  principal  inha- 
bitants, and  compelling  them  to  a  ransom.    We  were 
lying  in  amboA  towards  evening,  not  far  from  the 
vineyard  of  Rosetla's  father.    I  stole  quietly  from  my 
companions,  and  drew  near  to  reconnoitre  the  place 
of  her  frequent  walks.    How  my  heart  beat  when 
among  tlie  vines  I  beheld  the  gleaming  of  a  white 
dress !    I  knew  it  must  be  Rosetta's ;  it  being  rare 
for  any  female  of  the  place  to  dress  in  white.    I  ad- 
vanced secretly  and  without  noise,   nntil,  putting 
aside  the  vines,  I  stood  suddenly  before  her.    She 
ottered  a  piercing  shriek,  but  I  seized  her  in  my  arms, 
put  my  liand  upon  her  moutli,  and  conjured  her  to 
be  Mlent.    I  poured  oat  all  the  frenzy  of  my  passion; 
offered  to  renonnce  my  mode  of  life;  to  put  my  fate 
in  her  liands;  to  fly  with  her  where  we  might  live  in 
safety  together.    All  that  I  could  say  or  do  would 
not  pacify  her.    Instead  of  love,  horror  and  affright 
seined  to  have  taken  possession  of  her  breast.    She 
strug^ed  partly  from  my  grasp,  and  filled  tlie  air 
witb  her  cries. 


In  an  instant  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  my  com- 
panions were  around  us.  I  would  have  ^ven  any 
thing  at  that  moment  had  she  been  safe  out  of  our 
hands,  and  in  her  father's  house.  It  was  too  late. 
The  captain  pronounced  her  a  prize,  and  ordered  that 
she  should  be  borne  to  the  mountains.  I  represented 
to  him  that  she  was  my  prize;  that  I  had  a  previous 
claim  to  her;  and  I  mentioned  my  former  attach- 
ment. He  sneered  bitterly  in  reply;  observed  that 
brigands  had  no  business  with  village  intrigues,  and 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  troop,  all  spoils  of 
the  kind  were  determined  by  lot.  Love  and  jealousy 
were  raging  in  my  heart,  but  I  had  to  chase  between 
obedience  and  death.  I  surrendered  her  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  we  made  for  the  mountains. 

She  was  overcome  by  affright,  and  her  steps  were 
so  feeble  and  fidtering  that  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port her.  I  could  not  endure  the  idea  that  my  com- 
rades should  touch  her,  and  assaming  a  forced  tran- 
quillity, begged  that  she  might  be  confided  to  me,  as 
one  to  whom  she  was  more  accustomed.  The  cap- 
tain regarded  me,  for  a  moment,  with  a  searching 
look,  but  I  bore  it  without  flinching,  and  he  con- 
sented. I  took  her  in  my  arms;  she  was  almost 
senseless.  Her  head  rested  on  my  shoulder ;  I  felt 
her  breath  on  my  face,  and  it  seemed  to  fan  the  flame 
which  devoured  me.  Oh  God !  to  have  this  glowing 
treasure  in  my  arms,  and  yet  to  think  it  was  not 
mine! 

We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  I  ascended 
it  with  dirQcalty,  particularly  where  the  woods  were 
thick,  but  I  would  not  relinquish  my  delicious  bur- 
then. I  reflected  with  rage,  however,  that  I  must  soon 
do  so.  The  thoughts  that  so  delicate  a  creature  must 
be  abandoned  to  my  rode  companions  maddened  me. 
I  felt  tempted,  the  stiletto  in  my  hand,  to  cut  my  way 
through  tttem  all,  and  bear  her  off  in  triumph.  I 
scarcely  conceived  the  idea  before  I  saw  its  rashness ; 
but  my  brain  was  fevered  with  the  thought  that  any 
but  myself  should  enjoy  her  charms.  I  endeavoured 
to  outstrip  my  companions  by  the  quickness  of  my 
movements,  and  to  get  a  little  distance  a-head,  in 
case  any  favourable  opportunity  of  escape  should  pre- 
sent. Vain  effort!  The  voice  of  the  captain  sud- 
denly ordered  a  halt.  I  trembled,  but  had  to  obey. 
The  poor  giri  partly  opened  a  languid  eye,  but  was 
without  strength  or  motion.  I  laid  her  upon  the 
grass.  The  captain  darted  on  me  a  terrible  look  of 
suspicion,  and  ordered  me  to  scour  the  woods  with 
my  companions  in  search  of  some  shepherd,  who 
might  be  sent  to  her  father's  to  demand  a  ransom. 

I  saw  at  once  the  peril.  To  resist  with  violence 
was  certam  death — but  to  leave  her  alone,  in  the 
power  of  the  captain ! — I  spoke  out  then  with  a  fer- 
vour, inspired  by  my  passion  and  my  despair.  I  re- 
minded the  captain  that  I  was  the  first  to  seize  her ; 
that  abe  was  my  prize ;  and  that  my  previous  attach- 
ment to  her  ooj^t  to  make  her  sacred  among  my  com- 
panions. I  insisted,  therefore,  that  he  should  pledge 
me  his  word  to  respect  her,  otherwise  I  should  refuse 
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obedience  to  his  orders.  His  only  reply  was  to  cock 
bis  carbine,  and  at  tlie  signal  my  comrades  did  the 
same.  They  laughed  with  cmelty  at  my  impotent 
rage.  What  coald  I  do  ?  I  felt  the  madness  of  re- 
sistance. I  was  menaced  on  all  hands,  and  my  com- 
panions obliged  me  to  follow  them.  She  remained 
alone  with  the  chief— yes,  alone — and  almast  life- 
less!— 

Here  the  robber  paused  in  his  recital,  overpowered 
by  his  emotions.  Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his 
forehead ;  he  panted  rather  than  breathed ;  his  brawny 
bosom  rose  and  fell  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea. 
When  he  had  become  a  little  calm,  he  continued  his 
reeital. 

I  was  not  long  im  finding  a  shepherd,  said  be.  I 
ran  with  the  rapidity  of  a  deer,  eager,  if  possible,  to 
get  back  before  what  I  dreaded  might  take  place.  I 
had  left  my  companions  far  behind,  and  I  rejoined 
them  before  they  had  reached  one  half  the  distance 
I  had  made.  I  hurried  them  back  to  the  place  where 
we  had  left  tlie  captain.  As  we  approached,  I  beheld 
bim  seated  by  the  side  of  Rosetla.  His  triumphant 
look,  and  the  desolate  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
girl,  left  me  no  doubt  of  her  fate.  I  know  not  how 
I  restrained  my  fury. 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  by  guiding  her 
hand,  that  she  was  made  to  trace  a  few  charactei^, 
requesting  her  fatlier  to  send  three  hundred  dollars 
as  her  ransom.  The  letter  was  dispaldied  by  the 
shepherd.  When  he  was  gone,  the  chief  turned 
sternly  to  me.  "  You  have  set  an  example,"  said 
he,  "of  mutiny  and  self-will,  whicli,  if  indulged, 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  troop.  Had  I  treated  you 
as  our  laws  require,  this  bullet  would  have  been 
driven  through  your  brain.  But  you  are  an  old 
friend;  I  have  borne  patiently  with  your  fury  and 
your  folly.  I  have  even  protected  you  from  a  foolish 
passion  that  would  have  unmanned  you.  As  to  tliis 
girl,  the  laws  of  our  association  must  have  their 
course."  So  saying,  he  gave  his  commands :  lots 
were  drawn,  and  the  helpless  girl  was  abandoned  to 
the  troop. 

Here  the  robber  paused  again,  panting  with  Airy, 
and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could  resume  his 
story. 

Hell,  said  he,  was  raging  in  my  heart.  I  beheld 
the  impossibility  of  avenging  myself;  and  I  felt  that, 
according  to  the  articles  in  which  we  stood  bound  to 
one  another,  the  captain  was  in  the  right.  I  rushed 
with  (renzy  from  tlie  place;  I  threw  myself  npon  the 
earth;  tore  up  the  grass  with  my  bands;  and  beat 
my  head  and  gnash^  my  teeth  in  agony  and  rage. 
When  at  length  I  returned,  I  beheld  the  wretched 
victim,  pale,  dishevelled,  her  dress  torn  and  disor- 
dered. An  emotion  of  pity,  for  a  moment,  subdued 
my  fiercer  feelings.  I  bore  her  to  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
and  leaned  her  gently  against  it.  I  took  my  gourd, 
which  was  filled  with  wine,  and  applying  it  to  her 
lips,  endeavoured  to  make  her  swallow  a  little.  To 
what  a  condition  was  she  reduced !  she,  whom  I  had 


once  seen  the  pride  of  Frosinone;  who  but  a  short 
time  before  I  had  beheld  sporting  in  her  father's 
vineyard,  so  fresh,  and  beautiful,  and  happy!  Her 
teeth  were  clenched ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ; 
her  form  without  motion,  and  in  a  stale  of  absolute 
insensibility.  I  hung  over  her  in  an  ^ny  of  recol- 
lection at  all  that  she  had  been,  and  of  anguish  at 
what  I  now  beheld  her.  I  darted  round  a  look  of 
horror  at  my  companions,  who  seemed  like  so  many 
fiends  exulting  in  the  downfol  of  an  angel ;  and  I  fdt 
a  horror  at  myself  for  being  their  accomplice. 

The  captain,  always  suspicious,  saw,  with  his 
usual  penetration,  what  was  passing  within  me,  and 
ordered  me  to  go  upon  the  ridge  of  the  woods,  to 
keep  a  look-out  over  the  neighbourhood,  and  await 
the  return  of  the  shepherd.  I  obeyed,  of  course, 
stilling  the  fury  that  raged  within  me,  though  I  felt, 
for  the  moment,  that  be  was  my  most  deadly  foe. 

On  my  way,  however,  a  ray  of  reflection  came 
across  my  mind.  I  perceived  that  the  captain  was 
but  following,  with  stricmess,  the  terrible  laws  to 
which  we  had  sworn  fidelity.  That  the  passion  by 
which  I  had  been  blinded  might,  with  justice,  have 
been  fotal  to  me,  but  for  his  forbearance ;  that  be  bad 
penetrated  my  soul,  and  had  taken  precautions,  by 
sending  me  out  of  the  way,  to  prevent  my  commit- 
ting any  excess  in  my  anger.  From  that  instant  I 
felt  that  I  was  capable  of  pardoning  him. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  I  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  The  coimtry  was  solitary  and  se- 
cure, and  in  a  short  time  I  beheld  the  shepherd  at  a 
distance  crossing  the  plain;  I  hastened  to  meet  him. 
He  had  obtained  nothing.  He  bad  found  the  Eatber 
plunged  in  the  deepest  distress.  He  had  read  the 
letter  with  violent  emotion,  and  then,  calming  him- 
self with  a  sudden  exertion,  he  had  replied  coldly  r 
"  My  daughter  lias  been  dishonoured  by  those 
wretches;  let  her  be  returned  without  ransom, — or 
let  her  die!" 

I  shuddered  at  this  reply.  I  knew  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  our  troop,  her  death  was  inevitable. 
Our  oaths  required  it.  I  felt,  nevertheless,  that  not 
having  been  able  to  have  her  to  myself,  I  could  be- 
come her  executioner! 

The  robber  again  paused  with  agitation.  I  sal 
musing  upon  his  last  frightful  words  which  proved 
to  what  excess  the  passions  may  be  carried,  when 
escaped  from  all  moral  restraint.  There  was  a  hor- 
rible verity  in  this  story  that  reminded  me  of  some  of 
the  tragic  fictions  of  Dante. 

We  now  come  to  a  fatal  moment,  resumed  the 
bandit.  After  the  report  of  the  shepherd,  I  return- 
ed with  him,  and  the  chieflam  received  from  his  lips 
tlie  refusal  of  the  father.  At  a  signal  which  we  all 
understood,  we  followed  him  to  some  distance  from 
the  victim.  He  there  pronounced  her  sentence  of 
death.  Every  one  stood  ready  to  execute  his  order, 
but  I  interfered.  I  observed  that  there  was  some- 
thing due  to  pity  as  well  as  to  justice.  That  I  was  as 
ready  as  any  one  to  approve  Uie  implacable  law. 
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which  was  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  those  who 
hesitated  to  pay  the  ransoms  demanded  for  onr  pri- 
soners; but  that  though  the  sacrifice  was  proper,  it 
ought  to  be  made  without  cruelty.  "The  night  is  ap- 
proaching," continued  I;  "she  will  soon  be  wrapped 
in  sleep;  let  her  then  be  dispatched.  All  I  now  claim 
on  the  score  of  former  fondness  for  her  is,  let  me 
strike  the  blow.  I  will  do  it  as  surely,  but  more  ten- 
derly than  another. "  Several  raised  their  voices 
against  my  proposition,  but  the  captain  imposed  si- 
lence on  them.  He  told  me  I  might  conduct  her 
into  a  thicket  at  some  dbtance,  and  he  relied  upon 
my  promise. 

I  hastened  to  seize  upon  my  prey.  There  was  a 
forlorn  kind  of  triumph  at  having  at  length  become 
her  exclusive  possessor.  I  bore  her  off  into  the 
thickness  of  the  forest.  She  remained  in  the  same 
state  of  insensibility  or  stupor.  I  was  thankful  lliat 
she  did  not  recollect  me,  for  had  she  once  murmured 
my  name,  I  should  have  been  overcome.  She  slept 
at  length  in  the  arms  of  him  who  was  to  poniard  her. 
Many  were  the  conflicts  I  underwent  before  I  could 
bring  myself  to  strike  the  blow.  But  my  heart  bad 
become  sore  by  the  recent  conflicts  it  had  undergone, 
and  I  dreaded  lest,  by  procrastination,  some  other 
should  become  her  executioner.  When  her  repose 
bad  continued  for  some  time,  I  separated  myself 
gently  from  her,  that  I  might  not  disturb  her  sleep, 
and  seizing  suddenly  my  poniard,  plunged  it  into  her 
bosom.  A  painful  and  concentrated  murmur,  but 
without  any  convulsive  movement,  accompanied  her 
last  sigh.— So  perished  this  unfortunate ! 


He  ceased  to  speak.  I  sat,  horror-struck,  cover- 
ing my  face  with  my  hands,  seeking,  as  it  were,  to 
bide  ftvm  myself  the  frightful  images  he  had  present- 
ed to  my  mind.  I  was  roused  from  this  silence  by 
the  voice  of  the  captain :  "  You  sleep,"  said  he,  "  and 
it  is  time  to  be  off.  Come,  we  must  abandon  this 
bdght,  as  night  is  setting  in,  and  the  messenger  is 
not  returned.  I  will  post  some  one  on  the  mountain- 
edge  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  where  we  shall  pass 
the  night." 

This  was  no  agreeable  news  to  me.  I  was  sick  at 
heart  with  the  dismal  story  I  had  heard.  I  was  ha- 
rassed and  fatigued,  and  the  sight  of  the  banditti  be- 
gan to  grow  insupportable  to  me. 

The  captain  assembled  hte  comrades.  We  rapidl;^ 
descended  the  forest,  which  we  had  mounted  with  so 
much  difficulty  in  the  morning,  and  soon  arrived  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  frequented  road.  The  robbers 
proceeded  with  great  caution,  carrying  their  guns 
cocked,  and  looking  on  every  side  with  wary  and 
siis[Hcioas  eyes.  They  were  apprehensive  of  encoun- 
tering the  civic  patrole.  We  left  Rocca  Priori  behind 
OS.  There  was  a  fountam  near  by,  and  as  I  was  ex- 
cessively thirsty,  I  begged  permission  to  stop  and 
drink.  The  captain  himself  went  and  brought  me 
water  in  bis  hat.    We  pursued  our  route,  when,  at 


the  extremity  of  an  alley  which  crossed  the  road,  I 
perceived  a  female  on  horseback,  dressed  in  white. 
She  was  alone.  I  recollected  the  fate  of  the  poor 
girl  iu  the  story,  and  trembled  for  her  safety. 

One  of  the  brigands  saw  her  at  the  same  instant, 
and  plunging  into  the  bushes,  he  ran  precipitately  in 
the  direction  towards  her.  Stopping  on  the  border 
of  the  alley,  he  put  one  knee  to  the  ground,  presented 
his  carlMne  ready  to  menace  her,  or  to  shoot  her  horse 
if  she  attempted  to  fly,  and  in  this  way  awaited  her 
approach.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  intense 
anxiety.  I  felt  tempted  to  shout  and  warn  her  of  her 
danger,  though  my  own  destruction  would  have  been 
the  consequence.  It  was  awful  to  see  tliis  tiger 
crouching  ready  for  a  bound,  and  the  poor  innocent 
victim  wandering  unconsciously  near  him.  Nothing 
but  a  mere  chance  could  save  her.  To  my  joy  the 
chance  turned  in  her  favour.  She  seemed  almost  ac- 
cidentally to  take  an  opposite  path,  which  led  outside 
of  the  wood,  where  the  robber  dared  not  venture. 
To  this  casual  deviation  she  owed  her  safety. 

I  could  not  imagine  why  the  captain  of  the  band 
had  ventured  to  such  a  distance  from  the  height  on 
which  he  had  placed  the  sentinel  to  watch  the  return 
of  the  messenger.  He  seemed  himself  anxious  at  the 
risk  to  which  he  exposed  himself.  His  movements 
were  rapid  and  uneasy ;  I  could  scarce  keep  pace  with 
him.  At  length,  after  three  hours  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  forced  march,  we  mounted  the  extremity  of 
the  same  woods,  the  summit  of  which  we  had  occu- 
pied during  the  day;  and  I  learnt  with  satisfaction 
that  we  had  reached  our  quarters  for  the  night. 
"  You  must  be  fatigued, "  said  the  chieftain;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  survey  the  environs,  so  as  not  to  be 
surprised  during  the  night.  Had  we  met  with  the 
famous  civic  guard  of  Rocca  Priori,  you  would  have 
seen  line  sport. "  Such  was  the  indefatigable  precau- 
tion and  forethought  of  this  robber  chief,  who  really 
gave  continual  evidence  of  military  talent. 

The  night  was  magnificent.  The  moon,  rising 
above  the  horizon  in  a  cloudless  sky,  faintly  lit  up  the 
grand  features  of  the  mountain ;  while  lights  twink- 
ling here  and  there,  like  terrestrial  stars,  in  the  wide 
dusky  expanse  of  the  landscape,  betrayed  the  lonely 
cabins  of  the  shepherds.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and 
by  the  many  agitations  I  had  experienc«l,  I  prepared 
to  sleep,  soothed  by  the  hope  of  approaching  deli- 
verance. The  captain  ordered  his  companions  to  col- 
lect some  dry  moss ;  he  arranged  with  his  own  hands 
a  kind  of  mattress  and  pillow  of  it,  and  gave  me  his 
ample  mantle  as  a  covering.  I  could  not  but  feel  both 
surprised  and  gratified  by  such  unexpected  attentions 
on  the  part  of  this  benevolent  cut-throat ;  for  there  is 
nothing  more  striking  than  to  find  the  ordmary  cha- 
rities, which  are  matters  of  course  in  common  life, 
flourishing  by  the  side  of  such  stern  and  sterile  crime. 
It  is  like  finding  the  lender  flowers  and  fresh  herbage 
of  the  valley  growing  among  the  rocks  and  cinders  of 
the  volcano. 

Before  I  fell  asleep  I  had  some  further  discourse 
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with  the  captain,  who  seemed  to  feel  great  confidence 
in  me.  He  referred  to  our  prerioas  conversation  of 
the  morning ;  told  me  he  was  weary  of  his  hazardous 
profession;  that  he  had  acquired  sufficient  property « 
and  was  anxious  to  return  to  the  world,  and  lead  a 
peaceful  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  procure  for 
him  a  passport  to  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
applauded  his  good  intentions,  and  promised  to  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  promote  its  success.  We 
then  parted  for  the  night.  I  stretched  myself  upon 
my  couch  of  moss,  which,  after  my  fatigues,  felt  like 
a  bed  of  down;  and,  sheltered  by  the  robber-mantle 
from  all  humidity,  I  slept  soundly,  without  waking, 
until  the  signal  to  arise.  ' 

Itwas  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  the  day  was  jast  dawn- 
ing. As  the  place  where  we  had  passed  the  night 
was  too  much  exposed,  we  moved  np  into  the  thick- 
ness of  the  woods.  A  fire  was  kindled.  While  there 
was  any  flame,  the  mantles  were  again  extended 
round  it ;  but  when  nothing  remained  but  glowuig 
cinders,  they  were  lowered,  and  the  robbers  seated 
themselves  in  a  circle. 

The  scene  before  me  reminded  me  of  some  of  those 
described  by  Homer.  There  wanted  only  tlie  victim 
on  the  coals,  and  the  sacred  knife  to  cat  off  the 
succulent  parts,  and  distribute  them  around.  My 
companions  might  have  rivalled  the  grim  warriors 
of  Greece.  In  place  of  the  noble  repasts,  however, 
of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  I  beheld  displayed  on 
the  grass  tlie  remains  of  the  ham  which  had  sustain- 
ed so  vigorous  an  attack  on  the  preceding  evening, 
accompanied  by  the  relics  of  the  bread,  cheese,  and 
wine.  We  had  scarcely  commenced  our  frugal  break- 
fast, wlien  I  heard  again  an  imitation  of  the  bleating 
of  sheep,  simUar  to  what  I  had  heard  the  day  before. 
The  captain  answered  it  in  the  same  tone.  Two 
men  were  soon  after  seen  descending  fh>m  the  woody 
height,  where  we  had  passed  the  preceding  evening. 
On  nearer  approach,  they  proved  to  be  the  sentinel 
and  the  messenger.  The  captain  rose,  and  went  to 
meet  them.  He  made  a  signal  for  his  comrades  to 
join  him.  They  had  a  short  conference,  and  then 
returning  to  me  with  eagerness, "  Your  ransom  is 
paid, "  said  he ; "  you  are  free ! " 

Though  I  had  anticipated  deliverance,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  a  rush  of  delight  these  tidings  gave  me.  I 
cared  not  to  finbh  my  repast,  but  prepared  to  depart. 
The  captaui  took  me  by  the  hand,  requested  per- 
mission to  write  to  me,  and  begged  me  not  to  forget 
the  passport.  I  replied,  that  I  hoped  to  be  of  effect- 
ual service  to  him,  and  that  I  relied  on  his  honour  to 
return  the  prince's  note  for  five  hundred  dollars,  now 
that  the  cash  was  paid.  He  regarded  me  for  a  mo- 
ment Willi  surprise,  then  seeming  to  recollect  himself, 
E  giusto. "  said  he, "  eeeolo—addio !"  •  He  deliver- 
ed me  the  note,  pressed  my  hand  once  more,  and  we 
separated.    The  labourers  were  permitted  to  follow 

■  Itujiut— there  it  is— adieu! 


me,  and  we  resumed  with  joy  onr  road  toward  Tus- 
culom. 

The  Frenchman  ceased  to  speak.  The  party  con- 
tinued, for  a  few  moments,  to  pace  the  shore  in  si- 
lence. The  story  had  made  a  deep  impression,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Venetian  lady.  At  that  part  which 
related  to  the  young  girl  of  Frosinone,  she  was  violentr 
ly  affected.  Sobs  broke  from  her  ;slie  dung  closer  to 
her  husband,  and  as  she  looked  up  to  him  as  for  pro- 
tection, the  moonbeams  shining  on  her  beaulifiiUy 
fair  countenance,  showed  it  paler  than  usual,  while 
teai-s  jittered  in  her  fine  dark  eyes. 

"  Coraggio,  mia  vita  V  said  he,  as  be  gently  and 
fondly  tapped  tlie  white  hand  that  lay  upon  his  arm. 

The  party  now  returned  to  the  inn,  and  separated 
for  the  night.  The  fair  Venetian,  though  of  the 
sweetest  temperament,  was  half  out  of  humour  with 
the  Englishman,  for  a  certain  slowness  of  feith  which 
he  had  evinced  throughout  the  whole  evening.  She 
could  not  understand  this  dislike  to  "  humbug,"  as 
he  termed  it,  which  held  a  kind  of  sway  over  him, 
and  seemed  to  control  his  opinions  and  bis  very 
actions. 

"  I'll  warrant,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  as  they 
retired  for  the  night,  "  I'll  warrant,  with  all  his  af- 
fected indifference,  this  Englishman's  heart  would 
quake  at  the  very  sight  of  a  bandit." 

Herhusband  gently, and  good-humou  redly,  diecked 
her. 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  these  Englishmen,"  said 
she,  as  she  got  into  bed—"  they  are  so  cold  and  in- 
sensible!" 


TUB 

ADVENTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISHMAN. 


In  the  morning  all  was  bustle  intheinnatTerradna. 
The  procaccio  had  departed  at  day-break  on  its  route 
towards  Rome,  but  the  Englishman  was  yet  to  start, 
and  the  departure  of  an  English  equipage  is  always 
enough  to  keep  an  inn  in  a  bustle.  On  this  occasion 
there  was  more  than  usual  stir,  for  the  Englishman, 
having  much  property  about  him,  and  having  been 
convinced  of  the  real  danger  of  the  road,  had  apfrfied 
to  the  police,  and  obtained,  by  dint  of  liberal  pay,  iui 
escort  of  eight  dragoons  and  twelve  foot-sokUers,  ax 
far  as  Fondi.  Perhaps,  too,  there  might  have  been 
a  little  ostentation  at  bottom,  though,  to  say  the  tmlb, 
he  had  nothing  of  it  in  his  manner.  He  moved  aboat, 
taciturn  and  reserved  as  usual,  among  the  gaping 
crowd ;  gave  laconic  orders  to  John,  as  he  packed 
away  the  thousand  and  one  indispensable  conveni- 
ences of  the  night;  double-loaded  his  pistols  with 
great  sang  froid,  and  deposited  them  in  the  pockets 
of  the  carriage,  taking  no  notice  of  a  pair  of  keen  eye» 
gazing  on  him  from  among  the  herd  of  loitering 
idlers. 
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The  hit  Venetian  now  came  ap  with  a  request, 
made  in  her  dulcet  tones,  that  he  would  permit  their 
carriage  to  proceed  under  protection  of  bis  escort. 
The  Englishman,  who  was  busy  loading  another  pair 
of  pistols  for  his  servant,  and  held  the  ramrod  be- 
tween his  teeth,  nodded  assent,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
but  without  lifting  up  his  eyes.  The  fiur  Venetian 
was  a  little  piqued  at  what  she  supposed  indifference : 
— "O  Dio!"  ejaculated  she  softly  as  she  retired, 
"Qnaoto  sono  insensibili  qnestilnglesi !" 

At  length,  off  they  set  in  gallant  style.  The  eight 
dragoons  prancing  in  front,  the  twelve  foot-soldiers 
marching  in  rear,  and  the  carriage  moving  slowly  in 
the  centre,  lo  enable  the  infantry  to  keep  pace  with 
them.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  hundred 
yards,  when  it  was  discovered  that  some  indispensa- 
ble article  had  been  left  behind.  In  fact,  the  Eng- 
lishman's parse  was  missing,  and  John  was  dispatched 
to  the  inn  to  search  for  it.  This  occasioned  a  little 
delay,  and  the  carriage  of  the  Venetians  drove  slowly 
on.  Joha  came  back  out  of  breath  and  out  of  bo- 
moar.  The  purse  was  not  to  be  found.  His  master 
was  uritated ;  be  recollected  the  very  place  where  it 
lay;  be  had  not  a  doubt  that  the  Italian  servant  had 
pocketed  it.  John  was  again  sent  back.  He  re- 
tained once  more  without  the  purse,  but  with  the 
landlord  and  the  whole  household  at  his  heels.  A 
thousand  ejaculations  and  protestations,  accompanied 
by  all  sorts  of  grimaces  and  contortions — "  No  purse 
bad  been  seen— his  EcceUenza  roust  be  mistaken." 

"  No— his  EcceUenza  was  not  mistaken— the  purse 
lay  on  the  marble  table,  under  the  mirror,  a  green 
pone,  half  full  of  gold  and  silver."  Again  a  thou- 
sand grimaces  and  contortions,  and  vows  by  San 
Gennaro,  that  no  purse  of  the  kmd  had  been  seen. 

The  Englishman  became  furious.  "The  waiter 
hadpodceted  it— the  landlord  was  a  knave — the  inn 
a  den  of  thieves — it  was  a  vile  country— be  had  been 
cheated  and  plundered  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other— but  he'd  have  satisfoction— he'd  drive  right 
off  to  the  police." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  postillions  to 
torn  back,  when,  on  rbing,  he  displaced  the  cushion 
of  the  carriage,  and  the  purse  of  money  fell  chinking 
to  the  floor. 

All  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  rush  into  his 
face—"  Curse  the  purse,"  said  he,  as  he  snatched  it 
op.  He  dashed  a  handfol  of  money  on  the  ground 
bebre  the  pale  cringing  waiter— " There— be  off!" 
cried  he,   "John,  order  the  postillions  to  drive  on." 

Above  half  an  hoar  had  been  exhausted  in  this  al- 
tercation. The  Venetian  carriage  had  loitered  along; 
its  passengers  looking  out  from  tune  to  time,  and 
expecting  the  escort  every  moment  to  follow.  They 
had  gradually  turned  an  angle  of  the  road  that  shot 
them  out  of  sight.  The  little  army  was  agam  m 
motion,  and  made  a  very  picturesque  appearance  as 
it  wound  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks;  the  morn- 
ing sunshine  beaming  upon  the  weapons  of  the 
sohliery. 


The  Englishman  lolled  back  in  his  carriage,  vexed 
with  himself  4t  what  had  passed,  and  consequently 
out  of  humour  with  all  the  world.  As  this,  how- 
ever, is  no  uncommon  case  with  gentlemen  who  tra- 
vel for  their  pleasure,  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  remark. 
They  bad  woupd  up  from  the  coast  among  the  hills, 
and  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  that  admitted  of  some 
prospect  a-bead. 

"  I  see  nothing  of  the  lady's  carriage,  sir,"  said 
John,  leaning  down  from  the  coach-box. 

"Pish!"  said  the  Englishman,  testily-" don't 
plague  me  about  the  lady's  carriage;  mast  I  he  con- 
tinually pestered  with  the  concerns  of  strangers?" 
John  said  not  another  word,  for  be  understood  his 
master's  mood. 

The  road  grew  more  wild  and  lonely;  they  were 
slowly  proceedmg  on  a  foot-pace  up  a  hill;  the 
dragoons  were  some  di^ance  a-head,  and  had  just 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  when  they  uttered 
an  exclamation,  or  rather  shout,  and  galloped  for- 
ward. The  Engiisiunan  was  roused  from  liis  sulky 
reverie.  He  stretched  his  head  from  the  carriage, 
which  had  attained  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Before  him 
extended  a  long  hollow  deflle,  commanded  on  one 
side  by  rugged  precipitous  heights,  covered  with 
bushes  and  scanty  forest.  At  some  distance  he  be- 
held the  carriage  of  the  Venetians  overturned.  A 
numerous  gang  of  desperadoes  were  rifling  it;  the 
young  man  and  his  servant  were  overpowered,  and 
partly  stripped;  and  the  lady  was  in  the  hands  of 
two  of  the  ruffians.  The  Englishman  seized  his  pis- 
tols, sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  called  upon  John 
to  follow  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  dragoons  came  forward, 
the  robbers,  who  were  busy  with  the  carriage,  quit- 
ted their  spoil,  formed  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  taking  a  deliberate  aim,  fired.  One  of 
the  dragoons  fell,  another  was  wounded,  and  the 
whole  were  for  a  moment  checked  and  thrown  into 
confusion.  The  robbers  loaded  again  in  an  instant. 
The  dragoons  discharged  their  carbines,  but  without 
apparent  effect.  They  received  another  volley,  wliich 
though  none  fell,  threw  them  again  uito  confusion. 
The  robbers  were  loading  a  second  lime,  when  they 
saw  the  foot  soldiers  at  hand.  ' '  Scampa  via ! "  was 
the  word  :  they  abandoned  their  prey,  and  retreated 
up  the  rocks,  the  soldiers  after  them.  They  fought 
from  cliff  to  clifT,  and  bush  to  bush,  the  robbers  turn- 
ing every  now  and  then  to  fire  upon  their  pursuers; 
the  soldiers  scrambling  alter  them,  and  discharging 
their  muskets  whenever  titey  could  get  a  chance. 
Sometimes  a  soldier  or  a  robber  was  shot  down,  and 
came  tumbling  among  the  cliffs.  The  dragoons  kept 
firing  from  below,  whenever  a  robber  came  in  sight. 

The  Englishman  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  balls  discharged  at  the  dragoons  had 
whistled  past  bun  as  be  advanced.  One  object,  how- 
ever, engrossed  his  attention.  It  was  the  beautiful 
Venetian  lady  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  robbers, 
who,  during  the  confusion  of  the  fight,  carried  her 
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shrieking  np  the  moantain .  He  saw  her  dress  gleam- 
ing among  the  bnshes,  and  he  sprang  up  the  roclts  to 
intercept  the  robbers,  as  they  bore  off  their  prey. 
The  ruggedness  of  the  steep,  and  the  entanglements 
of  the  bushes,  delayed  and  impeded  him.  He  lost 
sight  of  the  lady,  but  was  still  guided  by  her  cries, 
which  grew  fainter  and  Iciinler.  They  were  off  to 
the  left,  while  the  reports  of  muskets  showed  that  the 
battle  was  raging  to  the  right.  At  length  he  came 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  rugged  footpath,  faintly 
worn  in  a  gully  of  the  rocks,  and  beheld  the  ruflians 
at  some  distance  hurrying  the  lady  up  the  defile. 
One  of  them  hearing  his  approach,  let  go  his  prey, 
advanced  towards  him,  and  levelling  the  carbine 
which  had  been  slung  on  his  back,  Qred.  The  ball 
whizzed  through  the  Englishman's  hat,  and  carried 
with  it  some  of  his  hair.  He  relumed  the  fire  with 
one  of  bis  pistols,  and  the  robber  fell.  The  other  bri- 
gand now  dropped  the  lady,  and  drawing  a  long  pistol 
from  his  belt,  fired  on  his  adversary  with  deliberate 
aim.  The  ball  passed  between  his  left  arm  and  his 
side,  slightly  wounding  the  arm.  The  Englishman 
advanced,  and  discharged  his  remaining  pbtol,  which 
wounded  the  robber,  but  not  severely. 

The  brigand  drew  a  stiletto  and  rushed  upon  bis 
adversary,  who  eluded  the  blow,  receiving  merely  a 
slight  wound,  and  defended  himself  with  his  pistol, 
which  had  a  spring-bayonet.  They  closed  with  one 
another,and  adesperate  stru^le  ensued.  The  robber 
was  a  square-built,  thick-set  man,  powerful,  muscular, 
and  active.  The  Englishman,  though  of  larger  (irame 
and  greater  strength,  was  less  active  and  less  accus- 
tomed to  athletic  exercises  and  feats  of  hardihood,  but 
he  showed  himself  practised  and  skilled  in  the  art  of 
defence.  They  were  on  a  craggy  height,  and  the 
Englishman  perceived  that  bis  antagonist  was  striving 
to  press  him  to  the  edge.  A  side-glance  showed  him 
also  the  robber  whom  he  had  first  wounded,  scramb- 
ling up  to  the  assistance  of  his  comrade,  stiletto  in 
hand.  He  had  in  fact  attained  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 
he  was  within  a  few  steps,  and  the  Englishman  felt 
that  his  case  was  desperate,  when  he  heard  suddenly 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  the  ruffian  fell.  The  shot 
came  from  John,  who  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  save 
his  master. 

The  remaining  robber,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood 
and  the  violence  of  the  contest,  showed  signs  of  Alter- 
ing. The  Englishman  pursued  his  advantage,  press- 
ed on  him,  and  as  his  strength  relaxed,  dashed  him 
headlong  from  the  precipice.  He  looked  after  him, 
and  saw  him  lying  motionless  among  the  rocks  below. 

The  Englishman  now  sought  the  ikir  Venetian. 
He  found  her  senseless  on  the  ground.  With  his  ser- 
vant's assistance  he  bore  her  down  to  the  road,  where 
her  husband  was  raving  like  one  distracted.  He  had 
sought  her  in  vain,  and  had  given  her  over  for  lost; 
and  when  be  beheld  her  thus  brought  back  in  safety, 
his  joy  was  equally  wild  and  Dngovemable.  He 
would  have  caught  her  insensible  form  to  his  bosom 
had  not  the  Englishman  restrained  him.    The  latter  I 


now  really  aroused,  displayed  a  tme  tenderness  and 
manly  gallantry,  which  one  would  not  have  expected 
from  his  habitual  phlegm.  His  kindness,  however, 
was  practical,  not  wasted  in  words.  He  dispatdied 
John  to  the  carriage  for  restoratives  of  all  kinds,  and, 
totally  thoughtless  of  himself,  was  anxious  only  about 
his  lovely  charge.  The  occasional  discharge  of  fire- 
arms along  the  hei^t,  showed  that  a  retreating  fight 
was  still  kept  up  by  the  robbers.  The  lady  gave  signs 
of  reviving  animation.  The  Englishman,  eager  to 
get  her  from  this  place  of  danger,  conveyed  her  to  his 
own  carriage,  and,  committing  her  to  the  care  of  her 
husband,  ordered  the  dragoons  to  escort  tliem  to 
Fond!.  The  Venetian  would  have  insisted  on  the 
Englishman's  getting  into  the  carriage ;  but  the  latter 
refused.  He  ponred  forth  a  torrent  of  thanks  and  be- 
nedictions; but  the  Englishman  beckoned  to  the  pos- 
tiUions  to  drive  on. 

John  now  dressed  his  master's  wounds,  which 
were  found  not  to  be  serious,  though  he  was  hint 
with  loss  of  blood.  The  Venetian  carriage  had  been 
righted,  and  the  baggage  replaced;  and,  getting  into 
it,  they  set  out  on  their  way  towards  Fondi,  leaving 
the  foot-soldiers  still  engaged  in  ferreting  out  the  ban- 
ditti. 

Before  arriving  at  Fondi,  the  feir  Venetian  had 
completely  recovered  from  her  swoon.  She  made  the 
usual  question — 

"Where  was  she?" 

"  In  the  Englishman's  carriage." 

"  How  had  she  escaped  trom  the  robbers  ?  " 

"  The  Englishman  had  rescued  her." 

Her  transports  were  unbounded ;  and  mingled  with 
tliem  were  enthusiastic  ejacalalions  of  gratitude  to 
her  deliverer.  A  thousand  times  did  she  reproach 
herself  for  having  accused  him  of  coldness  and  insen- 
sibility. The  moment  she  saw  hun  she  rushed  into 
his  arms  with  the  vivacity  of  her  nation,  and  hung 
about  his  neck  in  a  speechless  transport  of  gratitude. 
Never  was  man  more  embarrassed  by  the  embraces 
of  a  fine  woman. 

"Tut!— tut!"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Yon  are  wounded !"  shrieked  the  fair  Venetian, 
as  she  saw  blood  upon  his  clothes. 

"  Pooh !  nothing  at  all !" 

"My  deliverer! — my  angel!"  exclaimed  she, 
clasping  him  again  round  the  neck,  and  soUnng  on 
his  bosom. 

"  Pbh  I"  said  the  Englishman  with  a  good-hn- 
moured  tone,  but  looking  somewhat  focdish,  "  this  is 
all  humbug." 

The  fair  Venetian,  however,  has  never  since  ac- 
cused the  English  of  insensibility. 
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PART  IV. 
THE  MONEY-DIGGERS. 

Found  among  the  Pufert  of  the  late  Diedrich  Kniclierbocker. 


Now  I  remember  those  old  women's  words 
Who  In  my  youth  would  tell  me  winter's  tales : 
And  speak  of  sprites  and  ghosts  that  glide  by  night 
About  the  place  where  treasure  hath  been  hid. 

Hmlow'6  Jew  of  Malta. 


HELL^ATE. 


ABonTsixmiles  from  the  renowned  city  of  the  Man- 
hattoes,  in  that  sound  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  passes 
between  the  main  land  and  Nassaa,  or  Long  Island, 
there  is  a  narrow  strait,  where  the  current  is  violently 
compressed  tietween  shouldering  promontones,  and 
bocribly  perplexed  by  rocks  and  shoals.  Being, 
at  the  best  of  limes,  a  very  violent,  impetuous  cur- 
rent, it  takes  these  impediments  in  mighty  dudgeon; 
boiling  in  whirlpools ;  brawling  and  fretting  in  rip- 
ples ;  raging  and  roaring  in  rapids  and  breakers ;  and, 
in  short,  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  wrong-headed 
paroxysms.  At  such  times,  woe  to  any  unlucky  vessel 
that  ventures  within  its  clutches ! 

This  termagant  humour,  however,  prevails  only  at 
certain  times  of  tide.  At  low  water,  for  instance,  it 
is  as  pacific  a  stream  as  yon  would  wish  to  see ;  but 
as  the  tide  rises,  it  begins  to  fret ;  at  half  tide  it  roars 
urith  might  and  main,  like  a  bully  bellowing  for  more 
drink;  but  when  the  tide  is  foil,  it  relapses  into 
quiet,  and,  for  a  time,  sleeps  as  soundly  as  an  alder- 
man after  dinner.  In  foct,  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
quarrelsome  toper,  who  is  a  peaceable  fellow  enough 
when  he  has  no  liquor  at  all,  or  when  he  has  a  skin- 
full,  but  who,  when  half-seas-over,  plays  the  very 
devil. 

This  mighty,  blustering,  bullying,  hard-drinking 
little  strait,  was  a  place  of  great  danger  and  perplex- 
ity to  the  Dutch  navigators  of  ancient  days ;  hectoring 
their  tub-built  barks  in  the  most  unruly  style ;  whirl- 
ing them  about  in  a  manner  to  make  any  but  a  Dutch- 
nun  giddy,  and  not  unfrequently  stranding  them 
upon  rocks  and  reefs,  as  it  did  the  famous  squadron  of 
Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  when  seeking  a  place  to  found 
the  city  of  the  Manhattoes.  Whereupon,  out  of 
sheer  spleen  they  denominated  it  Helle-gat,  and  so- 
lemnly gave  it  over  to  the  devil.  This  appellation 
has  since  been  aptly  rendered  into  English  by  the 
name  of  Hell-gate,  and  into  nonsense  by  the  name  of 
JTtirl-gate,  according  to  certain  foreign  intruders, 
-who  neither  understood  Dutch  nor  English— may  St 
Nicholas  confound  them ! 

This  strait  of  Hell-gate  was  a  place  of  great  awe 
and  perilous  enterprise  to  me  in  my  boyhood  ;  h«v-> 


ing  been  much  of  a  navigator  on  those  small  seas, 
and  having  more  than  once  run  the  risk  of  shipwreck 
and  drowning  in  the  course  of  certain  holiday-voya- 
ges, to  which,  in  common  with  olher  Dutch  urchins, 
I  was  rather  prone.  Indeed,  partly  from  the  name, 
and  partly  from  various  strange  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  this  place  had  far  more  terrors  in  the 
eyes  of  my  truant  companions  and  myself,  than  had 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  for  the  navigators  of  yore. 

In  the  midst  of  this  strait,  and  hard  by  a  group  of 
rocks  called  the  lien  and  Chickens,  there  lay  the 
wreck  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  entangled  in  the 
whirlpools,  and  stranded  during  a  storm.  There  was 
a  wild  story  told  to  us  of  this  being  the  wreck  of  a 
pirate,  and  some  tale  of  bloody  murder  which  I  can- 
not now  recollect,  but  which  made  us  regard  it  with 
great  awe,  and  keep  far  from  it  in  our  cruisings.  In- 
deed, the  desolate  look  of  the  forlorn  hulk,  and  the 
fearful  place  where  it  lay  rotting,  were  enough  to 
awaken  strange  notions.  A  row  of  timber-heads, 
blackened  by  time,  just  peered  above  the  surface  at 
high  water ;  but  at  low  tide  a  considerable  part  of 
the  hull  was  bare,  and  its  great  ribs,  or  timbers,  part- 
ly stripped  of  their  planks,  and  dripping  with  sea- 
weeds, looked  like  the  huge  skeleton  of  some  sea- 
monster.  There  was  also  the  stump  of  a  mast,  with 
a  few  ropes  and  blocks  swinging  about,  and  whistling 
in  the  wind,  while  the  sea-^ull  wheeled  and  screamed 
around  the  melancholy  carcass.  I  have  a  faint  recol- 
lection of  some  hobgoblin  tale  of  sailors'  ghosts  being 
seen  about  this  wreck  at  night,  with  bare  sculls,  and 
blue  lights  in  their  sockets  instead  of  eyes,  but  I  have 
forgotten  all  the  particulars. 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  was,  like 
the  Straits  of  Pelorus  of  yore,  a  region  of  fable  and 
romance  to  me.  From  the  strait  to  tlie  Manhattoes 
the  borders  of  the  Sound  are  greatly  diversified,  being 
broken  and  indented  by  rocky  nooks  overhung  with 
trees,  which  give  them  a  wild  and  romantic  look.  In 
the  time  of  my  boyhood,  they  abounded  with  tradi- 
tions about  pirates,  ghosts,  smugglers,  and  buried 
money ;  which  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  young 
minds  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

As  I  grew  to  more  mature  yeare,  I  made  diligent 
research  after  the  truth  of  these  strange  traditions ; 
for  I  have  always  been  a  curious  investigator  of  llie 
valuable  but  olwcure  branches  of  the  history  of  my 
native  province.  I  found  infinite  dilHcully,  however, 
in  arriving  at  any  precise  information.  In  seeking  to 
dig  up  one  fact,  it  is  incredible  the  number  of  fables 
that  I  unearthed.  I  will  say  notliing  of  the  Devil's 
Stepping-stones,  by  which  the  arch-fiend  made  his 
retreat  from  Connecticut  to  Long  Island,  across  the 
Sound;  seeing  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  learnedly 
treated  by  a  worthy  friend  and  contemporary  histo- 
rian, whom  I  have  furnished  with  particulars  thereof.' 

>  Foravery  interestingand  aulhentieaccouDtorthcdeTllani) 
his  stepping<4lone!i,  sec  the  valuable  Memoir  read  betore  the  New 
Tork  Historical  Society,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  by 
kls  frieod,  an  eminent  iuriat  of  the  place. 
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Neither  will  I  say  any  thing  of  the  black  man  in  a 
three-cornered  hat,  seated  in  the  stern  of  a  jcdiy-boat, 
who  used  to  be  seen  abont  Hell-gate  in  stormy  weather, 
and  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  pirate's  spake  (i.  e. 
pirate's  ghost),  and  whom,  it  is  said,  old  Governor 
Stnyvesant  once  shot  with  a  silver  bullet;  because  I 
never  conld  meet  with  any  person  of  staunch  credi- 
bility who  professed  to  have  seen  this  spectrnm,  unless 
it  were  the  widow  of  ManusConklen,  the  blacksmith, 
of  Frogsneck ;  but  then,  poor  woman,  she  was  a  little 
parblind,  and  might  have  been  mistaken ;  though  they 
say  she  saw  farther  than  other  folks  in  the  dark. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  little  satisfactory  in 
regard  to  the  tales  of  pirates  and  their  buried  money, 
about  which  I  was  most  curions ;  and  the  following  is 
all  tliat  I  coald  for  a  long  time  collect  that  had  any 
4bing  like  an  air  of  anlhenticity. 


KIDD  THE  PIRATE. 


In  old  times,  just  after  the  territory  of  the  New 
Netherlands  had  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  iheu* 
High  Mightinesses,  the  Lords  States-General  of  Hoi- 
land,  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  while  it  was 
as  yet  in  an  unquiet  state,  the  province  was  a  great 
resort  of  random  adventurers,  loose  livers,  and  all 
that  class  of  haphazard  fellows  wholive  by  their  wits, 
and  dislike  the  old-fashioned  restraint  of  law  and 
Gospel.  Among  these,  the  foremost  were  the  buc- 
caneers. These  were  rovers  of  the  deep,  who,  per- 
haps, in  time  of  war  had  been  educated  in  those 
schools  of  piracy,  the  privateers;  but  having  once 
tasted  the  sweets  of  plunder,  had  ever  retained  a 
hankering  after  it.  There  is  but  a  slight  step  from 
'  the  privateersman  to  the  pirate  :  both  fight  for  the 
love  of  plunder;  only  that  the  latter  is  the  bravest,  as 
he  dares  both  the  enemy  and  the  gallows. 

But  in  whatever  school  they  had  been  taught,  the 
buccaneers  who  kept  about  the  English  colonies  were 
daring  fellows,  and  made  sad  work  in  times  of  peace 
among  the  Spanish  settlements  andSpanish  merchant- 
men. The  easy  access  to  (he  harbour  of  the  Man- 
hattoes,  the  number  of  hidmg-places  about  its  waters, 
and  the  laxity  of  its  scarcely  organized  government, 
made  it  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  pirates;  where  they 
might  dbpose  of  their  booty,  and  concert  new  depre- 
dations. As  they  brought  home  with  them  wealthy 
lading  of  all  kinds,  the  luxuries  of  the  tropics,  and  the 
sumptuous  spoils  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  dis- 
posed of  them  with  the  proverbial  carelessness  of 
freebooters,  they  were  welcome  visitors  to  the  thrifty 
traders  of  the  Manhattoes.  Crews  of  these  despera- 
does, therefore,  the  runagates  of  every  country  and 
every  dime,  might  be  seen  swaggering  in  open  day 
about  the  streets  of  the  little  burgh,  elbowing  its 
quiet.mynheers;  trafHckingaway  their  rich  outlandish 
plunder  at  lialfor  quarter  price  to  the  wary  merchant ; 


and  then  squandering  their  prize-money  in  taverns, 
drinking,  gamblmg,  singing,  swearing,  shouting,  and 
astounding  the  neighbourhood  with  midnight  brawl 
and  ruffian  revelry. 

At  length  these  excesses  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to 
become  a  scandal  to  the  provinces,  and  to  call  loudly 
fbr  the  interposition  of  government  Measures  were 
accordingly  taken  toputa  stop  to  the  widely-extended 
evil,  and  to  ferret  this  vermin  brood  out  of  the  colonies. 

Among  the  agents  employed  to  execute  this  pur- 
pose was  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd.  He  had  long 
been  an  equivocal  character;  one  of  those  nondescript 
animals  of  the  ocean  that  are  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
fowl.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  trader,  something  more 
of  a  smu{^ler,  with  a  considerable  dash  of  the  pioca- 
roon.  He  had  traded  for  many  years  among  the 
pirates,  in  a  little  rakish,  mnsquitto-built  vessel,  that 
could  run  into  all  kinds  of  waters.  He  knew  all  their 
haunts  and  lurking-places ;  was  always  hooking  about 
on  mysterious  voyages ,  and  as  busy  as  a  Mother  Caarj't 
chicken  in  a  storm. 

This  nondescript  personage  was  pitched  apon  by 
government  as  the  very  man  to  hunt  the  "piraten  by- 
sea,  upon  the  good  old  maxim  of  "  setting  a  rogue  to 
catch  a  rogue ; "  or  as  otters  are  sometimes  used  to 
catch  their  cousins-german,  the  fish. 

Kidd  accordingly  sailed  for  New  Yoric,  in  4605,  in 
a  gallant  vessel  called  the  Adventure  Galley,  well 
armed  and  duly  commissioned.  On  arriving  at  his 
old  haunts,  however,  he  shipped  bis  crew  on  new 
terms ;  enlisted  a  number  of  his  old  comrades,  lads 
of  the  knife  and  the  pistol ;  and  then  set  sail  for  the 
East.  Instead  of  cruising  against  pirates,  he  turned 
pirate  himself;  steered  to  the  Madeiras,  to  Bonavista, 
and  Madagascar,  and  cruised  about  the  entrance  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Here,  among  other  maritime  rob- 
beries, he  captured  a  rich  Quedah  merchantmaa, 
manned  by  Moors,  though  commanded  by  an  Eng- 
lishman. Kidd  would  fain  have  passed  tMs  off  fbr  a 
Worthy  exploit,  as  being  a  kind  of  crusade  against 
the  infidels;  but  government  had  long  since  lost  all  re- 
lish for  such  Christian  triumphs. 

After  roaming  the  seas,  trafficking  his  prizes,  and 
changing  from  ship  to  ship,  Kidd  had  the  hardihood 
to  return  to  Boston,  laden  with  booty,  with  a  crew 
of  swaggering  companions  at  his  heels. 

Times,  however,  were  changed.  The  buccaneera 
could  no  longer  show  a  whisker  in  the  colonies  with 
impunity.  "1110  new  governor.  Lord  Bellamont,  bad 
signalized  himself  by  his  zeal  in  extirpating  these 
Offenders;  and  was  doubly  exasperated  against  Kidd, 
having  been  instrumental  in  appointing  tnm  to  the 
trust  which  he  had  betrayed.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
did  he  show  himself  in  Boston,  than  the  alarm  was 
given  of  his  re-appearance,  and  measures  were  takc» 
to  arrest  this  cut-purse  of  the  ocean.  The  darisg 
character  which  Kidd  had  acquired,  however,  and 
the  desperate  fellows  who  followed  like  buH-dogs  at 
bis  heels,  caused  a  little  delay  in  his  arrest.  He  took 
advantage  of  this,  it  is  said,  to  bnry  the  greater  part 
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«f  hit  treasures,  and  then  carried  a  high  head  abont 
ifae  streets  of  Boston.  He  even  attempted  to  defend 
himself  when  arrested,  bat  was  secured  and  thrown 
into  prison,  with  his  followers.  Sodi  was  the  for- 
midable character  of  this  pirate  and  his  crew,  that 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  dispatch  a  frigate  to  bring 
them  to  England.  Great  exertions  were  made  to 
«sreen  him  from  justice,  but  in  vain ;  he  and  his 
eomrades  were  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged  at 
Execution  Dock  in  London.  Kidd  died  hard,  for  the 
rope  with  which  he  was  first  tied  up  broke  with  his 
weight,  and  he  tumbled  to  the  ground.  He  was  tied 
op  a  second  time,  and  more  effectnally;  from  hence 
came,  doubtless,  the  story  of  Kidd's  having  a  charmed 
life,  and  that  he  had  to  be  twice  banged. 

Such  is  the  main  outline  of  Kidd's  history;  but  it 
has  given  birth  to  an  innumerable  progeny  of  tradi- 
tioos.  The  report  of  his  having  buried  great  trea- 
soies  of  geld  and  jewds  before  bis  arrest,  set  the 
brains  of  all  the  good  people  along  the  coast  in  a  fer- 
ment. There  were  rumours  on  rumours  of  great 
sums  of  money  found  here  and  there,  sometimes  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  sometimes  in  another;  of 
coins  with  Moorish  inscriptions,  doubtless  the  spoils 
of  his  eastern  prizes,  but  which  the  common  people 
looked  upon  with  superstitious  awe,  regarding  the 
Moorish  letters  as  dialwlical  or  magical  characters. 

Some  reported  the  treasure  to  have  been  buried  in 
solitary,  unseuled  places  abont  Plymouth  and  Cape 
God ;  but  by  degrees  various  other  parts,  not  only  on 
the  eastern  coast,  but  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound, 
and  even  of  Manhatta  and  Long  Island,  were  gilded 
bj  these  rnmours.  In  fact,  the  rigorous  measures 
of  Lord  Bellamont  had  ^read  sudden  consternation 
•UDong  the  buccaneers  in  every  part  of  the  provinces : 
they  had  secreted  their  money  and  jewels  in  lonely 
out-otihe-way  places,  abont  the  wild  abmea  of  the 
rivers  and  sea^oast,  and  di^rsed  themselves  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  The  hand  of  justice  pre- 
voited  many  of  them  from  ever  returning  to  regain 
their  buried  treasures,  wbidi  remained,  and  remain 
probably  to  this  day,  objects  of  enterprise  for  the 
money-digger. 

This  is  the  cause  of  those  frequent  reports  ottrees 
and  rocks  bearing  mysterious  marks,  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  spots  where  treasure  lay  hidden;  and 
many  have  been  the  ransackings  after  the  pirates' 
booty.  In  all  the  stories  which  once  abounided  of 
these  enterprises,  the  devil  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
Either  be  was  conciliated  by  ceremonies  and  invoca- 
tions, or  some  solemn  compact  was  made  with  him. 
Still  he  was  ever  prone  to  play  the  money-diners 
Muie  slippery  trick.  Some  would  dig  so  far  as  to 
come  to  an  iron  chest,  when  some  batDing  circum- 
stance was  sure  to  take  place.  Either  the  earth 
would  fall  in  and  fill  up  the  pit,  or  some  direfiil  noise 
or  apparition  would  frighten  the  party  frem.the  place : 
som^imes  tlie  devil  himself  would  appear,  and  bear 
oil  the  prize  when  within  their  very  grasp;  and  if 
they  revisited  Uie  place  the  next  day,  not  a  trace 


would  be  found  of  their  labours  of  the  preceding  niglit. 

All  these  rumours,  however,  were  extremely 
vague,  and  for  a  long  tune  tantalized  without  gratify- 
ing my  cariosity.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  so 
hard  to  get  at  as  truth,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  but  truth  that  I  care  for.  I  sought  among  all 
my  favourite  sources  of  authentic  information,  tlie 
oldest  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  old  Dutch 
wives  of  the  province;  but  though  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  am  better  versed  than  most  men  in  the  curious 
history  of  my  native  province,  yet  for  a  long  time  my 
inquiries  were  unattended  with  any  substantial  result. 

At  length  it  happened  that,  one  calm  day  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  I  was  relaxing  myself  from 
the  toils  of  severe  study,  by  a  day's  amusement  in 
fishing  in  those  waters  whi6h  had  been  the  favourite 
resort  of  my  boyhood.  I  was  in  company  with  se- 
veral worthy  burghers  of  my  native  city,  among 
whom  were  more  than  one  illustrious  member  of  the 
eerporation,  whose  names,  did  I  dare  to  mention 
them,  would  do  honour  to  my  humble  page.  Our 
sport  was  indifferent.  The  fisli  did  not  bite  fi'eely, 
and  we  frequently  changed  our  fishing-ground  with- 
out bettering  our  luck.  We  were  at  length  anchored 
close  under  a  ledge  of  rocky  coast,  on  the  eastern- 
side  of  the  island  of  Manhatta.  It  was  a  still  warm 
day.  The  stream  whirled  and  dimpled  by  us  with- 
out a  wave  or  even  a  ripple;  and  every  thing  was  so 
calm  and  quiet,  that  it  was  almost  startling  when  the 
kingfisher  woidd  pitch  himself  from  the  branch  of 
some  dry  tree,  and  after  suspending  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment.in  the  air  to  take  his  aim,  would  souse  into  the 
smooth  water  after  his  prey.  While  we  were  lolling 
in  our  boat,  half  drowsy  with  the  warm  stillness  of 
the  day,  and  the  dulness  of  our  sport,  one  of  onr 
party,  a  worthy  alderman,  was  overtaken  by  a  slum- 
ber, and,  as  he  dozed,  suffered  the  sinker  of  bis  drop- 
line  to  lie  npon  the  bottom  of  the  river.  On  awaking, 
he  found  be  bad  caught  something  of  importance 
from  the  weight.  On  drawing  it  to  the  snrfoce,  we 
were  mueh  surprised  to  find  it  a  long  pistol  of  very 
curious  and  outlandish  f^ion,  which  from  its  rusted 
condition,  and  its  stock  being  worm-eaten  and  covered 
with  barnacles,  a|^)eared  to  have  lain  a  long  time 
under  water.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  this  do- 
cument of  warfiire,  occasioned  much  speculation 
among  my  pacific  companions.  One  supposed  it  to 
have  fallen  there  during  the  revolutionary  war;  an- 
other, from  the  peculiarity  of  its  fashion,  attributed 
it  to  the  voyagers  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  settle- 
ment; perchance  to  the  renowned  Adrian  Block,  who 
explored  the  Sound,  and  discovered  Block  Island, 
since  so  noted  for  its  cheese.  But  a  third,  after  re- 
garding it  for  some  time,  pronounced  it  to  be  of  ve- 
ritable Spanish  workmanship. 

"I'll  warrant,"  said  he,  "if  this  pistol  eould  talk, 
it  would  tell  strange  stories  of  hard  fights  among  the 
Spanish  Dons.  I've  no  doubt  but  it  is  a  relic  of  tlie 
buccaneers  of  old  limes— who  knows  itut  it  lielonged 
to  Kidd  himself?" 
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"Ah !  that  Kidd  was  a  resolnte  fellow,"  cried  an 
old  iron-fiiced  Cape-Cod  whaler.—"  There's  a  fine 
old  song  about  hun,  all  to  the  tune  of— 

My  lume  i<  Captain  Kidd, 
As  1  sailed,  as  I  sailed— 

And  then  it  tells  all  about  how  he  gained  the  devil's 
good  graces  by  burying  the  Bible : 

I  bad  the  Bible  in  my  hand. 

As  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 
And  I  buried  it  in  tbe  sand 

As  I  sailed.— 

Odsfish,  if  I  thought  this  pistol  had  belonged  to 
Kidd,  I  should  set  great  store  by  it,  for  curiosity's 
sake.  By  the  way,  I  recollect  a  story  about  a  fellow 
who  once  dug  up  Kidd's  buried  money,  which  was 
written  by  a  neighbour  of  mine,  and  which  I  learnt 
by  heart.  As  the  fish  don't  bite  just  now,  I'll  tell  it 
to  you  by  way  of  passing  away  the  lime." — And  so 
saying,  he  gave  us  the  following  narration. 


THE  DEVIL  AND  TOM  WALKER. 


A  FEW  miles  from  Boston  in  Massachusets,  there  is 
a  deep  inlet,  winding  several  miles  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  from  Charles  Bay,  and  terminating 
in  a  thickly  wooded  swamp  or  morass.  On  one  side 
of  this  inlet  is  a  beaalifal  dark  grove ;  on  the  opposite 
side  the  land  rises  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge 
into  a  high  ridge,  on  which  grow  a  few  scattered 
oaks  of  great  age  and  immense  size.  •  Under  one  of 
these  gigantic  trees,  according  to  old  stories,  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  treasure  buried  by  Kidd  (he 
pirate.  The  inlet  allowed  a  facility  to  bring  the 
moneyj^n  a'  boat  secretly  and  at  night  to  the  very  foot 
of  ilie  hill ;  the  elevation  of  the  place  permitted  a 
good  look-out  to  be  kept  tliat  no  one  was  at  hand ; 
while  the  remarkable  trees  formed  good  land-marks 
by  which  the  place  might  easily  be  found  again.  The 
old  stories  add,  moreover,  that  the  devil  presided  at 
the  hiding  of  the  money,  and  took  it  under  his  guard- 
ianship ;  but  this  it  is  well  known  he  always  does 
with  buried  treasure,  particularly  when  it  has  been 
ill-gotten.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Kidd  never  returned  to 
recover  his  wealth;  being  shortly  after  seized  at 
Boston,  sent  out  to  England,  and  there  banged  for  a 
pirate. 

About  the  year  4727,  just  at  the  time  that  earth- 
quakes were  prevalent  in  New  England,  and  shook 
many  tall  sinners  down  upon  their  knees,  there  lived 
near  tliis  place  a  meagre,  miserly  fellow,  of  the  name 
of  Tom  Walker.  He  had  a  wife  as  miserly  as  him- 
self: they  were  so  miseriy  that  they  even  conspired 
to  cheat  each  other.  Whatever  the  woman  could  lay 
hands  on,  she  hid  away;  a  hen  could  not  cackle  but 
Khe  was  on  the  alert  to  secure  the  new-laid  egg.  Her 


husband  was  continually  prying  about  (o  detect  her 
secret  hoards,  and  many  and  fierce  were  the  conflicts 
that  took  place  about  what  ought  to  have  been  com- 
mon property.  They  lived  in  a  forlorn-looking  boose 
that  stood  alone,  and  had  an  air  of  starvation.  A  few 
straggling  savin-trees,  emblems  of  sterility,  grew 
near  it;  no  smoke  ever  curled  from  its  chimney ;  bo 
traveller  stopped  at  its  door.  A  miserable  horae, 
whose  ribs  were  as  articulate  as  the  liars  of  a  grid- 
iron, stalked  about  a  field,  where  a  thin  carpet  of 
moss,  scarcely  covering  the  ragged  beds  of  pudding- 
stone,  tantalized  and  balked  his  hunger ;  and  some- 
times he  would  lean  bis  head  over  the  fence,  look 
piteously  at  the  passer-by,  and  seem  to  petition  de- 
liverance from  this  land  of  famine. 

The  house  and  its  inmates  had  altogether  a  bad 
name.  Tom's  wife  was  a  tall  termagant,  fierce  or 
temper,  loud  of  tongue,  and  strong  of  arm.  Her 
voice  was  often  heard  in  wordy  warfare  with  her 
husband ;  and  his  face  sometimes  showed  signs  that 
their  conflicts  were  not  confined  to  words.  No  one 
ventured,  however,  to  interfere  between  them.  Tbe 
lonely  wayfarer  shrank  within  himself  at  tlie  horrid 
clamour  and  clapper-clawing ;  eyed  the  den  of  dis- 
cord askance ;  and  hurried  on  his  way  rejoicing,  if  a 
bachelor,  in  his  celibacy. 

One  day  that  Tom  Walker  had  been  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  took  what  he  con- 
sidered a  short  cut  homeward,  through  the  swamp. 
Like  most  short  cuts,  it  was  an  ill-chosen  route.  The 
swamp  was  thickly  grown  with  great  gloomy  pines 
and  hemlocks,  some  of  them  ninety  feet  high,  which 
made  it  dark  at  noon-day,  and  a  retreat  for  all  the 
owls  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  full  of  pits  and 
quagmires,  partly  covered  with  weeds  and  mosses, 
where  the  green  surbce  often  betrayed  the  traveller 
into  a  gulf  of  black,  smothering  mud ;  there  were 
also  dark  and  stagnant  pools,  the  abodes  of  the  tad- 
pole, the  bull-frog,  and  the  water-snake;  where 
the  trunks  of  pines  and  hemlocks  lay  half-drowned, 
half  rotting,  looking  like  alligators  sleeping  in  the 
mire. 

Tom  had  long  been  picking  his  way  cantiously 
through  (his  treadierous  forest ;  stepping  fi-om  tuft 
to  tuft  of  rushes  and  roots,  which  afforded  precarious 
foot-holds  among  deep  sloughs;  or  pacuig carefully, 
like  a  cat,  along  the  prostrate  trunks  of  trees ;  startled 
now  and  then  by  the  sudden  screaming  of  the  lil- 
tem,  or  the  quacking  of  a  wild  duck,  rising  op  the 
wing  from  some  solitary  pool.  At  length  he  arrived 
at  a  piece  of  firm  ground,  which  ran  out  like  a  penin- 
sula into  the  deep  bosom  of  the  swamp.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  tlie  Indians  during  their 
wars  with  the  first  colonists.  Here  they  liad  thrown 
np  a  kind  of  fort,  which  they  had  looked  upon  as 
almost  impregnable,  and  had  used  as  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  their  squaws  and  children.  Nottiing  re- 
mained of  the  old  Indian  fort  but  a  few  embank- 
ments, gradually  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding earth,  and  already  overgrown  in  part  by 
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oaks  and  other  forest  trees,  the  foliage  of  which 
fbnned  a  contrast  to  the  dark  pines  and  hemlocks  of 
the  swamp. 

It  was  late  in  the  dnsk  of  evening  when  Tom 
Walker  reached  the  old  fort,  and  he  paused  therefore 
awhile  to  rest  himself.  Any  one  but  he  would  have 
felt  unwilling  to  linger  in  this  lonely,  melancholy 
place,  for  the  common  people  had  a  bad  opinion  of  it, 
from  the  stories  handed  down  from  the  time  of  the 
Indian  wars;  when  it  was  asserted  that  the  savages 
held  incantations  here,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the 
evil  spirit. 

Tom  Walker,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  trou- 
bled with  any  fears  of  the  kind.  He  reposed  himself 
for  some  time  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  hemlock,  listen- 
ing to  the  boding  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  and  delving 
with  his  walking-staff  into  a  mound  of  black  mould  at 
bis  feet.  As  he  turned  up  the  soil  unconsciously,  his 
staff  struck  against  something  hard.  He  raked  it  out 
of  the  vegetable  mould,  and  lo!  a  cloven  scull,  with 
an  Indian  tomahawk  buried  deep  in  it,  lay  before 
him.  The  rust  on  the  weapon  showed  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  this  death-blow  had  been  given. 
It  was  a  dreary  memento  of  the  fierce  stru^le  that 
had  taken  place  in  this  last  foothold  of  the  Indian 
warriors. 

"  Humph ! "  said  Tom  Walker,  as  he  gave  it  a 
kick  to  shake  the  dirt  from  it. 

"  Let  that  scull  alone !  "  said  a  gruff  voice.  Tom 
lilted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  a  great  black  man  seat- 
ed directly  opposite  him,  on  the  stump  of  a  tree.  He 
was  exceedingly  surprised,  having  neither  heard  nor 
seen  any  one  approach;  and  he  was  still  more  per- 
plexed on  observing,  as  well  as  the  gathering  gloom 
would  permit,  that  the  stranger  was  neither  negro 
nor  Indian.  It  is  true  he  was  dressed  in  a  rude  half 
Indian  garb,  and  had  a  red  belt  or  sash  swathed  round 
his  body;  but  his  face  was  neither  black  nor  copper- 
colour,  but  swarthy  and  dingy,  and  begrimed  with 
soot,  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  toil  among  fires 
and  forges.  He  had  a  shock  of  coarse  black  hair, 
that  stood  out  from  his  head  m  all  directions,  and 
bore  an  axe  on  his  shoulder. 

He  scowled  for  a  moment  at  Tom  with  a  pair  of 
great  red  eyes. 

"  What  are  yon  doing  on  my  grounds  ? "  said  the 
black  man,  with  a  hoarse  growling  voice. 

"  Your  grounds !  "  said  Tom  with  a  sneer.  "  No 
more  your  grounds  than  mine ;  they  belong  to  Deacon 
Peabody. " 

"  Deacon  Peabody  be  d d, "  said  the  stranger, 

"  as  I  flatter  myself  he  will  be,  if  he  does  not  look 
more  to  his  own  sins  and  less  to  those  of  his  neigh- 
boors.  Look  yonder,  and  see  how  Deacon  Peabody 
is  taring. " 

Tom  looked  in  the  direction  that  the  stranger  point- 
ed, and  beheld  one  of  the  great  trees,  fair  and  flour- 
ishing without,  Ixit  rotten  at  the  core,  and  saw  that 
it  had  been  nearly  hewn  through,  so  tliat  the  first 
liigh  wind  was  likely  to  blow  it  down.    On  the  bark 


of  the  tree  was  scored  the  name  of  Deacon  Peabody, 
— an  eminent  man,  who  had  waxed  wealthy  by  driv- 
ing shrewd  bargains  with  the  Indians.  He  now  look- 
ed round,  and  found  most  of  the  tall  trees  marked 
with  the  name  of  some  great  man  of  the  colony,  and 
all  more  or  less  scored  by  the  axe.  The  one  on  which 
he  had  been  seated,  and  which  had  evidently  just 
been  hewn  down,  bore  the  name  of  Crowninshield  ; 
and  he  recollected  a  mighty  rich  man  of  that  name, 
who  made  a  vulgar  display  of  wealth,  which  it  was 
whispered  he  had  acquired  by  buccaneering. 

"  He's  just  ready  for  burning ! "  said  the  black 
man,  with  a  growl  of  triumph.  "  You  see  I  am  like- 
ly lo  have  a  good  stock  of  firewood  for  winter. ' ' 

"  But  what  right  have  you, "  said  Tom,  "  to  cut 
down  Deacon  Peabody's  timber  ?  " 

"  The  right  of  a  prior  claim, "  said  the  other. 
"  This  woodland  belonged  lo  me  long  before  one  of 
your  white-faced  race  put  foot  upon  the  soil. " 

"  And  pray  who  are  you,  if  I  may  be  so  bold?  "^ 
said  Tom. 

"  Oh,  I  go  by  various  names.  I  am  the  wild 
huntsman  in  sonA  countries;  the  black  miner  in 
others.  In  this  neighbourhood  I  am  known  by  the 
name  of  the  black  woodman.  I  am  he  to  whom  the 
red  men  consecrated  this  spot,  and  in  honour  of  whom 
they  now  and  then  roasted  a  whke  man,  by  way  of 
sweet-smelling  sacrifice.  Since  the  red  men  have 
been  exterminated  by  you  white  savages,  I  amuse 
myself  by  presiding  at  the  persecutions  of  quakers- 
and  anabaptists :  I  am  the  great  patron  and  prompter 
of  slave-dealers  and  tlie  grand  master  of  the  Salem 
witches. " 

"  The  upshot  of  all  which  is,  that,  if  I  mistake 
not, "  said  Tom,  sturdily,  "  you  are  he  commonly 
called  Old  Scratch." 

"  The  same,  at  yoor  service ! "  replied  the  Idack 
man,  with  a  half  civil  nod. 

Such  was  the  opening  of  Uiis  interview,  according 
to  the  old  story ;  though  it  has  almost  too  familiar  an 
air  to  be  credited.  One  would  think  that  to  meet 
with  such  a  singular  personage,  in  this  wild,  lonely 
place,  would  have  shaken  any  man's  nerves;  but 
Tom  was  a  hard-minded  fellow,  not  easily  dannted, 
and  be  had  lived  so  long  with  a  termagant  wife,  that 
be  did  not  even  fear  the  devil. 

It  is  said  that  after  this  commencement  they  had  a 
long  and  earnest  convei-salion  togetlier,  as  Tom  re- 
turned homeward.  The  black  man  told  him  of  great 
sums  of  money  whidi  had  been  buried  by  Kidd  the 
pirate,  under  the  oak  trees  on  the  high  ridge,  not  far 
from  the  morass.  AH  these  were  under  hb  com- 
mand, and  protected  by  his  power,  so  that  none  could 
find  them  but  such  as  propitiated  his  favour.  These 
he  offered  lo  place  within  Tom  Walker's  reach,  hav- 
ing conceived  an  especial  kindness  for  him  ;  but  they 
were  to  be  had  only  on  certain  conditions.  What 
these  conditions  were  may  easily  he  surmised,  though 
Tom  never  disclosed  them  publicly.  They  must  have 
been  very  hard,  for  he  required  time  to  tliink  of 
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"  Let  the  freebooter  roast, "  said  Tom, "  vrtio 
I "  He  DOW  felt  ooDvinced  that  all  be  had  heard 


them,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  stick  at  trifles  where 
money  was  in  view.  When  they  had  reached  the 
edge  of  tlie  swamp,  the  stranger  paused — "  What 
proof  have  I  that  all  you  have  been  telling  me  is 
true  ?  "  said  Tom.  "There  is  my  signature,"  said 
the  black  man,  pressii^  his  finger  on  Tom's  forehead. 
So  saying,  he  turned  off  among  the  tiiickets  of  the 
swamp,  and  seemed,  as  Tom  said,  to  go  down,  down, 
down,  into  the  earth,  unUI  nothing  but  bis  head  and 
shoulders  could  be  seen,  and  so  on,  until  be  totally 
disappeared. 

When  Tom  reached  home,  he  found  the  black 
print  of  a  filler,  burnt,  as  it  were,  into  his  forehead, 
which  nothing  could  obliterate. 

The  first  news  his  wife  had  to  tell  him  was  the 
sudden  death  of  Absalom  Crowninshield, 'the  rich 
buccaneer.  It  was  announced  in  the  papers  with  the 
usual  floarisb,  that  *'  A  great  man  had  fallen  in 
Jsrael." 

Tom  recollected  tlie  tree  which  hb  black  friend 
had  just  hewn  down,  and  which  was  ready  for  burn- 
ing 
cares! 
and  seen  was  no  illusion. 

He  was  not  prone  to  let  his  wife  into  his  confidence, 
but  as  this  was  an  uneasy  secret,  he  willingly  shared 
it  with  her.  All  her  avarice  was  awakened  at  the 
mentioD  of  bidden  gold,  and  slie  ni^ed  her  husband 
to  comply  with  the  black  man's  terms,  and  secure 
what  would  make  ihem  wealthy  for  life.  However 
Tom  might  have  felt  disposed  to  sell  himself  to  the 
Devil,  he  was  determined  not  to  do  so  to  oblige  Ins 
wife  j  so  he  flatly  refused,  out  of  the  mere  spirit  of 
contradiction.  Many  and  bitter  were  the  quarrels 
they  had  on  the  subject,  but  the  more  she  talked, 
the  more  resolute  was  Tom  not  to  be  damned  to 
please  her. 

At  length  she  determined  to  drive  the  bargain  on 
her  own  account,  and  if  she  succeeded,  to  keep  all 
the  gain  to  bers«lf.  Being  of  the  same  fearless  tem- 
per as  her  husband,  she  set  off  for  the  old  Indian  fort 
towards  the  close  of  a  summer's  day.  She  was  many 
hours  absent.  When  she  came  back,  she  was  re- 
served and  sullen  in  her  replies.  She  spoke  some- 
thing of  a  black  man,  whom  she  had  met  about  twi- 
light, hewing  at  the  root  of  a  tall  tree.  He  was  sulky, 
however,  and  would  not  come  to  terms :  she  was  to 
go  again  with  a  propitiatory  offering,  but  what  it  was 
she  Ibrbore  to  say. 

The  next  evening  she  set  off  again  for  the  swamp, 
with  her  apron  heavily  laden.  Tom  waited  and 
waited  for  her,  but  in  vain;  midnight  came,  but  she 
did  not  make  her  appearance :  morning,  noon,  night 
returned,  but  still  ^le  did  not  come.  Tom  now  grew 
uneasy  for  her  safety,  especially  as  be  found  she  had 
carried  off  in  her  apron  the  s'dver  teapot  and  spoons, 
and  every  portable  article  of  value.  Anotlier  night 
elapsed,  anotlier  morning  came;  bat  no  wife.  In  a 
word,  she  was  never  lieard  of  more. 
What  was  her  real  fate  nobody  knows,  in  conse- 


qneaee  of  so  many  pretending  to  know.  It  is  one  of 
those  facts  which  have  become  confounded  by  a  va- 
riety of  historians.  Some  asserted  that  she  lost  her 
way  among  the  tangled  mazes  of  the  swamp,  and 
sunk  into  some  [nt  or  slough;  others,  more  uncha- 
ritable, hinted  that  she  had  eloped  with  the  household 
booty,  and  made  off  to  some  other  province ;  while 
others  surmised  that  the  tempter  had  decoyed  her 
into  a  dismal  quagmire,  on  the  top  of  which  her  hat 
was  found  lying.  InconfirmatJonof  this,  itwaasnd 
a  great  black  man,  with  an  axe  on  bis  shoulder,  was 
seen  late  that  very  evening  coming  out  of  the  swamp, 
carrying  a  bundle  tied  in  a  check  apron,  with  an  air 
of  surly  triumph. 

The  most  current  and  probable  story,  however, 
observes,  that  Tom  Walker  grew  so  anxious  about 
the  fote  of  his  wife  and  his  property,  that  be  set  oat 
at  length  to  seek  them  both  at  the  Indian  fort.  Dur- 
ing a  long  summer's  aftenuxm  he  searched  about  the 
gloomy  place,  but  no  wife  was  to  be  seen.  He  called 
her  name  repeatedly,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
heard.  The  bittern  alone  responded  to  his  voice,  as 
he  flew  screaming  by ;  or  the  bull-frog  croaked  dole- 
fully from  a  neighbouring  pool.  At  length,  it  is  said, 
just  m  the  brown  hour  of  twilight,  when  the  owls 
began  to  hoot,  and  tlie  bats  to  flit  about,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  clanrHMir  of  carrion-crows  that 
were  hovering  about  a  cypress-tree.  He  looked  up 
and  beheld  a  bundle  tied  in  a  check  apron,  and  hang- 
ing in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  with  a  great  vulture 
perched  hard  by,  as  if  keeping  watch  upon  iL  He 
leaped  with  joy;  for  he  recognized  bis  wife's  aproD, 
and  supposed  it  to  contain  the  household  valu<d)le8. 

"  Let  us  get  hold  of  the  property,"  sad  he  consol- 
ingly to  himself,  "  and  we  wiU  endeavour  to  do  wilb- 
out  the  woman." 

As  he  scrambled  up  the  tree,  the  vulture  spread 
its  wide  wings,  and  sailed  o£f  screaming  into  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  forest.  Tom  seized  the  chedc  apron, 
but  wofnl  sight!  found  notliing  but  a  heart  and  liver 
tied  up  in  it ! 

Sudi,  according  to  the  most  authentic  old  story, 
was  all  that  was  to  be  found  of  Tom's  wife.  She 
had  prcdiiably  attempted  to  deal  with  the  black  man 
as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  wilb  her  hus- 
band; but  though  a  female  scold  b  generally  coo»- 
dered  a  match  for  the  devO,  yet  in  this  instance  sbe 
appears  to  have  had  the  worst  of  it.  She  most  have 
died  game,  however ;  for  it  is  said  Tom  noticed  many 
prints  of  cloven  feet  deeply  stamped  about  the  tree, 
and  found  handsful  of  hair,  that  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  plucked  from  the  coarse  black  shock  of  the 
woodman.  Tom  knew  bb  wife's  prowess  by  expe- 
rience. He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  looked  at 
the  signs  of  a  fierce  clapper-clawing.  "  Egad,"  said 
he  to  himself,  "  Old  Scratch  must  have  had  a  toogh 
time  of  it ! " 

Tom  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  hitf  property 
with  the  loss  of  his  wife,  for  he  was  a  man  of  fbfti- 
lude.    He  even  felt  soraetliing  like  gratitude  towards 
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(he  Mack  woodman,  who,  he  considered,  had  done 
him  a  kindness.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  cnltivate 
a  ftirtber  acquaintance  with  him,  but  for  some  time 
without  snccess;  the  old  black  legs  played  shy,  for 
whatever  people  niay  think,  he  is  not  always  to  be 
had  for  calling  for :  he  knows  how  to  play  his  cards 
when  pretty  sare  of  his  game. 

Allengtb,  it  is  said,  when  delay  had  whetted  Tom's 
eagerness  to  the  quick,  and  prepared  him  to  agree  to 
any  thing  rather  than  not  gain  the  promised  treasure, 
be  met  the  black  man  one  evening  in  his  nsnal  wood- 
man's dress,  with  his  axe  on  his  shonlder,  sauntering 
akmg  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  humming  a  tune. 
He  aflbcted  to  receive  Tom's  advances  with  great  in- 
difference, made  brief  reives,  and  went  on  hamming 
iHstane. 

By  degrees,  however,  Tom  broi^ht  him  to  busi- 
ness, and  they  b^an  to  haggle  about  the  terms  on 
which  Uie  former  was  to  have  the  pirate's  treasure. 
Hiere  was  one  condition  which  need  not  be  men- 
tioned, being  generally  understood  in  all  cases  where 
the  devil  grants  favours;  but  there  were  others  about 
wfaieb,  though  of  less  importance,  he  was  inflexibly 
obstinate,  tie  insisted  that  the  money  found  tlirougfa 
his  means  should  he  employed  in  his  service.  He 
proposed,  therefbre,  that  Tom  should  employ  it  in 
the  Mack  traffic;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  fit 
oat  a  slave-ship.  This,  however,  Tom  resolutely 
refused :  he  was  bad  enough  in  all  consdence ;  bat 
the  devil  himself  could  not  tempt  him  to  tarn  slave- 
dealer. 

Finding  Tom  so  squeamish  on  this  point,  he  did  not 
itukt  upon  it,  bat  proposed,  instead,  that  he  should 
tnm  nsorer ;  the  devH  being  extremely  anxious  for 
the  increase  of  usurers,  lookhig  upon  \3Km  as  bis  pe- 
culiar people. 

To  Oiis  no  objections  were  made,  for  it  was  just  to 
Tem's  taste. 

"  You  Shall  open  a  broker's  shop  in  Boston  next 
montfi,"  said  the  black  man. 

"I'U  do  it  to-morrow,  if  yon  wish,"  said  Torn 
Walker. 

*'  Yon  shall  lend  money  at  two  per  cent,  a  month." 

"  Egad,  ril  charge  four ! "  replied  Tom  Walker. 

"  You  shall  extort  bonds,  foreclose  mortgages,  drive 
Che  merchant  to  bankruptcy — " 

"  I'H  drive  htatt  to  the  d— 1,"  cried  Tom  Walker. 

"You  are  the  usurer  for  my  money!"  said  the 
bla<^  legs  with  delight.  "  When  wiH  yon  want  the 
riiino?" 

"TUs  very  night." 

"Done!  "said  the  devil. 

"  Done ! "  said  Tom  Walker.— So  they  shook  hands, 
and  struck  a  bargain. 

A  few  days'  Ibne  saw  Tom  Walker  seated  behind 
his  desk  in  a  counting-house  in  Boston.  His  reputa- 
tion for  a  ready-moneyed  man,  who  would  lend  mo- 
ney out  for  a  good  consideration,  soon  spread  abroad. 
£very  twdy  remembers  the  time  of  Governor  Bel- 
cher, when  money  was  particniariy  scarce.    It  was 


a  time  of  paper  credit.  The  country  had  been  de- 
luged with  government  bills;  the  famous  Land  Bank 
had  been  established;  there  had  been  a  rage  for  spe- 
culating; the  people  had  run  mad  with  schemes  for 
new  selUements;  for  building  cities  in  the  wilderness; 
land-joU)ers  went  about  with  maps  of  grants,  and 
townships,  and  El  Dorados,  lying  n«body  knew  where, 
but  which  every  body  was  ready  to  purchase.  In  a 
word,  the  great  speculating  fever  which  breaks  out 
every  now  and  then  in  the  country  had  raged  to  an 
alarming  degree,  and  every  body  was  dreaming  of 
making  sudden  fortunes  from  nothing.  As  usual,  tite 
ffever  had  subsided;  the  dream  had  gone  off,  and  the 
imaginary  fortunes  with  it;  the  patients  were  left  in 
doleful  plight,  and  the  whole  country  resounded  with 
the  consequent  cry  of  "hard  times." 

At  this  propitious  time  of  public  distress  did  Tom 
Walker  set  up  as  a  usurer  in  Boston.  His  door  was 
soon  thronged  by  customers.  The  needy  and  the  ad- 
venturous; the  gambling  speculator;  the  dreaming 
land-jobbo-;  the  thriftless  tradesman;  the  merchant 
with  cracked  credit;  in  short,  every  one  driven  to 
raise  money  by  desperate  means  and  desperate  sacri- 
fices, hurried  to  Tom  Walker! 

Thus  Tom  was  the  universal  friend  of  the  needy; 
and  he  acted  like  a  "  friend  in  need ; "  that  is  to  say, 
he  always  exacted  good  pay  and  good  security.  In 
proportion  to  the  distress  of  tlie  applicant  was  the 
hardness  of  his  tenns.  He  accumulated  bonds  and 
mortgages;  gradually  squeezed  bis  customers  closer 
and  closer;  and  sent  them  at  length  dry  as  a  sponge 
from  his  door. 

In  this  way  he  made  money  hand  over  hand;  be- 
came a  rich  and  miglity  man,  and  exalted  his  cocked 
hat  upon  'Change.  He  built  himself,  as  usual,  a  vast 
house  out  of  ostentation,  but  left  the  greater  part  of  it 
unfinished  and  unfiirmsfaed  out  of  parsimony.  He 
even  set  up  a  carriage  in  the  fulness  of  his  vainglory, 
though  he  nearly  starved  the  horses  which  drew  it ; 
and  as  the  ungreased  wheels  groaned  and  screeched 
on  the  axle-trees,  yon  would  have  thought  you  heard 
the  souls  of  the  poor  debtors  he  was  squeezing. 

As  Tom  waxed  old,  however,  he  grew  thoughtful. 
Having  secured  the  good  things  of  this  world,  he  be- 
gan to  feel  anxious  about  those  of  the  next.  He 
thought  with  regret  on  the  bargain  he  had  made  with 
his  black  friend,  and  set  his  wits  to  work  to  cheat 
him  out  of  the  conditions.  He  became,  therefore, 
all  of  a  sudden  a  violent  church-goer.  He  prayed 
loudly  and  strenuously,  as  if  heaven  were  to  be  taken 
by  force  of  longs.  Indeed,  one  might  always  tell 
when  he  had  sinned  most  during  the  week  by  the  cla- 
mour of  his  Sunday  devotion.  The  qniet  Christians 
who  had  been  modestly  and  steadfastly  travelling 
Zionward,  were  struck  with  self-reproach  at  seeing 
themselves  so  suddenly  outstripped  in  their  career  by 
this  new-made  convert.  Tom  was  as  rigid  in  reli- 
gious as  in  money  matters;  he  was  a  stem  supervisor 
end  censurer  of  his  neighbours,  and  seemed  to  think 
every  sin  entered  up  to  their  account  became  a  credit 
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on  his  own  side  of  the  page.  He  even  talked  of  the 
expediency  of  reviving  the  persecation  of  qnakers  and 
anabaptists.  In  a  word,  Tom's  zeal  became  as  noto- 
rioQS  as  bis  riches. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  this  strenuous  attention  to  forms, 
Tom  had  a  larking  dread  that  the  devil,  after  all, 
would  have  his  due.  That  he  might  not  be  taken 
onawares,  therefore,  it  is  said  he  always  carried  a 
small  Bible  in  hiscoat-pocket.  He  had  also  a  great  folio 
Bible  on  bis  counting-house  desk,  and  would  fre- 
quently be  found  reading  it  when  people  called  on 
business.  On  such  occasions  he  would  lay  his  green 
spectacles  in  the  book  to  mark  the  place,  while  he 
turned  round  to  drive  some  usurious  bargain. 

Some  say  that  Tom  grew  a  little  crack-brained  in 
his  old  days,  and  that  fancying  hb  end  approaching, 
he  had  his  horse  new-shod,  saddled  and  bridled,  and 
buried  with  his  feet  uppermost;  because  he  supposed 
that,  at  the  last  day,  the  world  would  be  turned  up- 
side down,  in  which  case  he  would  find  his  horse 
standing  ready  for  mounting,  and  he  was  determmed, 
at  the  worst,  to  give  his  old  friend  a  run  for  it.  This, 
however,  is  probably  a  mere  old  wives'  fable. 

If  he  really  did  take  such  a  precaution,  it  was  to- 
tally superfluous ;  at  least  so  says  the  authentic  old 
legend,  which  closes  his  story  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

On  one  hot  afternoon  in  the  dog-days,  just  as  a 
terrible  black  thunder-gust  was  coming  up,  Tom  sat 
in  his  oonnting-honse,  in  his  white  linen  cap,  and 
India  silk  morning-gown.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
foreclosing  a  mortgage,  by  which  he  would  complete 
the  ruin  of  an  unlucky  land  speculator,  for  whom  he 
had  professed  the  greatest  friendship. 

The  poor  land-jobber  begged  him  to  grant  a  few 
months'  indulgence.  Tom  bad  grown  testy  and  ir- 
ritated, and  refused  another  day. 

"  My  bmily  will  be  ruined,  and  brought  upon  the 
parish,"  said  the  land-jobber. 

"Charity  begins  at  home,"  replied  Tom.  "I 
must  take  care  of  myself  in  these  bard  times." 

"  You  have  made  so  much  money  out  of  me,"  said 
the  speculator. 

Tom  lost  his  patience  and  his  piety. 

"  The  d— I  take  me,"  said  he,  "  if  I  have  made 
a  fiirthing." 

Just  then  there  were  three  loud  knocks  at  the  street- 
door.  He  stepped  out  to  see  who  was  there.  A 
Mack  man  was  holding  a  black  horse,  which  neighed 
xmd  stamped  with  impatience. 

"  Tom,  you're  come  for !"  said  the  black  fellow, 
gruffly.  Tom  shrank  back,  but  too  late.  He  had 
left  his  little  Bible  at  the  bottom  of  his  coat-pocket, 
and  his  big  Bible  on  the  desk,  buried  under  the  mort- 
gage he  was  about  to  foreclose :  never  was  sinner 
taken  more  unawares ;  the  black  man  wlusked  him 
like  a  child  into  the  saddle,  gave  the  horse  a  lash,  and 
away  he  galli^ted,  with  Tom  on  his  back,  in  the 
midst  of  the  thunder-storm.  The  clerks  stuck  their 
pens  behind  their  ears,  and  stared  after  him  from  the 


windows.  Away  went  Tom  Walker,  dashing  down 
the  streets,  his  white  cap  bobbing  up  and  down,  his 
moming-^wn  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  his  steed 
striking  fire  out  of  the  pavement  at  every  bound. 
When  the  clerks  turned  to  look  for  the  Mack  man, 
he  had  disappeared. 

Tom  Walker  never  retnmed  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage. A  countryman,  who  lived  on  the  border  of 
the  swamp,  reported,  that  in  the  height  of  the  thun- 
der-gust he  had  heard  a  great  clatteringof  hoofs,  and  a 
howling  along  the  road,  and  that  when  he  ran  to  the 
window,  he  just  caught  sight  of  a  figure  such  as  I 
have  described,  on  a  horse  that  galloped  like  mad 
across  the  fields,  over  the  bills,  and  down  into  the 
black  hemlock  swamp,  towards  the  old  Indian  fort ; 
and  that  shortly  after,  a  thunder-bolt  fell  in  that 
direction,  which  seemed  to  set  the  whole  forest  in  a 
blaze. 

The  good  people  of  Boston  shook  their  heads  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders ;  but  had  been  so  much  ac- 
customed to  witches  and  goblins,  and  tricks  of  the 
devil  in  all  kinds  of  shapes  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  colony,  that  they  were  not  so  much  honor- 
struck  as  might  have  been  expected.  Trustees  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  Tom's  effects.  There 
was  nothing,  however,  to  administer  upon.  On 
searching  his  coffers,  all  his  bonds  and  mortgages  were 
found  reduced  to  cinders.  In  place  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, his  iron  chest  was  filled  with  diips  and  shavings; 
two  skeletons  lay  in  his  stable  instead  of  his  half- 
starved  horses;  and  the  very  next  day  his  great 
house  took  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Tom  Walker  and  his  ill-gotten 
wealth.  Let  all  griping  money-brokers  lay  this  story 
to  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The 
very  hole  under  the  oak-trees,  from  whence  he  dug 
Kidd's  money,  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day ;  and  the 
neighbouring  swamp  and  old  Indian  fort  are  often 
haunted  in  stormy  nights  by  a  figure  on  horseback, 
in  morning-gown  and  white  cap,  which  is,  doubtless, 
the  trouMed  spirit  of  the  usurer.  In  fact,  the  story 
bad  resolved  itself  into  a  proverb,  and  is  the  origin  of 
that  popular  saying,  so  prevalent  throughout  New 
England,  of  "The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker." 

Such,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the  purport 
of  the  tale  told  by  the  Cape-Ckid  whaler.  There 
were  divers  trivial  particulars  which  I  have  omitted, 
and  which  whiled  away  the  morning  very  pleasantly, 
until,  the  tune  of  tide  favourable  to  fisliing  being  pass- 
ed, it  was  proposed  that  we  should  go  to  land  and 
refresh  ourselves  under  the  trees,  till  the  noon-Ude 
heat  should  have  abated. 

We  accordingly  landed  on  a  delectable  part  of  the 
island  of  ManhatU,  in  that  shady  and  embowered 
tract  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  the  Hardenbrooks.  It  was  a  spot  well  known 
to  me  in  the  course  of  the  aquatic  expeditions  of  my 
boyhood.    Not  far  from  where  we  landed  there  was 
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an  old  Dutch  faoiily  vanlt,  constructed  on  (he  side  of 
a  bank,  which  had  been  an  object  of  great  awe  and 
foble  among  my  school4)oy  associates.  We  had 
peeped  into  it  during  one  of  our  coasting  voyages, 
and  had  been  startled  by  the  sight  of  mouldering  cof- 
fins, and  musty  bones  within ;  but  what  had  given  it 
the  most  fearful  interest  in  our  eyes,  was  its  being  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  pirate  wreck  which  lay 
rotting  among  the  rocks  of  Hell-gate.  There  were 
stories,  also,  of  smuggling  connected  with  it;  parti- 
cularly relating  to  a  time  when  this  retired  spot  was 
owned  by  a  noted  burgher,  called  Ready-money  Pro- 
vost, a  man  of  whom  it  was  whispered,  that  he  had 
many  and  mysterious  dealings  with  parts  beyond  seas. 
All  these  things,  however,  had  been  jumbled  together 
in  our  minds,in  that  vague  way  in  which  such  themes 
are  mingled  up  in  the  tales  of  boyhood. 

While  I  was  pondering  upon  these  matters,  my 
companions  had  spread  a  repast  from  the  contents  of 
our  well-stored  pannief ,  under  a  broad  cfaesnnt  on 
the  green  sward,  which  swept  down  to  the  water's 
edge. — Here  we  solaced  oui-selves  on  the  cool  grassy 
carpet  during  the  warm  sunny  hours  of  mid-day. 
While  lolling  on  the  grass,  indulging  in  that  kind  of 
musing  reverie  of  which  I  am  fond,  I  summoned  up 
the  dusky  recolleclions  of  my  boyhood  respecting 
this  place,  and  repeated  them,  like  the  imperfectly- 
remembered  traces  of  a  dream,  for  the  amusement 
of  my  companions.  When  I  had  finished,  a  worthy 
(rid  burgher,  John  Josse  Yandennoere,  the  same 
who  once  related  to  me  the  adventures  of  Dolph 
Heyliger,  broke  silence,  and  observed,  that  he  recol- 
lected a  slory  of  money-digging,  which  occurred  in 
ihb  very  neighbourhood,  and  might  account  for  some 
of  the  traditions  which  I  had  heard  in  my  boyhood. 
As  we  knew  him  to  be  one  of  (he  most  authentic  nar- 
rators in  the  province,  we  begged  him  to  let  us  have 
(he  particulars,  and  accorduigly,  while  we  solaced 
ourselves  withji  clean  long  pipe  of  Blase  Moore's  best 
tobacco,  the  authentic  John  Josse  Yandermoere  re- 
lated the  following  tale. 


WOLFERT  WEBBER; 

01, 

GOLDEN  DREAMS. 


In  the  year  of  grace,  one  tlionsand  seven  hundred 
apd-^blank — for  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  date; 
however,  it  was  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  there  lived  in  the  ancient  city  of  the 
ManhaltQes  a  worthy  burgher,  Wolfert  Webber  by 
name.  He  was  descended  from  old  Cobns  Webber 
of  the  Brille  in  Holland,  one  of  the  original  settlers, 
fcmoqs  for  introducing  the  cultivation  of  cabbages, 
and  who  came  over  to  the  province  during  the  pro- 


tectondii|i  of  Oloffe  Van  Kortlandt,  otherwise  called 
the  Dreamer. 

The  field  in  which  Cobus  Webber  first  planted 
himself  and  his  cabbages  had  remained  ever  since  in 
the  family,  who  continued  in  the  same  line  of  hus- 
bandry, with  that  praiseworthy  perseverance  for 
which  our  Dutch  burghers  are  noted.  The  whole 
family-genius,  during  several  generations,  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  and  development  of  this  once  noble 
vegetable,  and  to  this  concentration  of  intellect  may, 
doubtless,  be  ascribed  the  prodigious  size  and  renown 
to  which  the  Webber  cabbages  attained. 

The  Webber  dynasty  continued  in  uninterrupted 
succession ;  and  never  did  a  line  give  more  unques- 
tionable proo&  of  legitimacy.  The  eldest  son  suc- 
ceeded u>  the  looks  as  well  as  the  territory  of  bis 
sire;  and  had  the  portraits  of  this  line  of  tranquil 
potentates  been  taken,  they  would  have  presented  a 
row  of  heads  marvellously  resembling,  in  shape  and 
magnitude,  the  vegetables  over  which  they  reigned. 

The  seat  of  government  continued  unchanged  in 
the  family  mansion,  a  Dutch-built  house,  with  a  front, 
or  rather  gable-end,  of  yellow  brick,  tapering  to  a 
point,  with  the  customary  iron  weathercock  at  the 
top.  Every  thing  about  the  Imilding  bore  the  air  of 
long-settled  ease  and  security.  Flights  of  martins 
peopled  the  little  coops  nailed  against  its  walls,  and 
swallows  bi-ilt  their  nests  under  the  eaves :  and  every 
one  knows  that  these  house-loving  birds  bring  good- 
luck  to  tlie  dwelling  where  they  take  up  their  abode. 
In  a  bright  sunny  morning,  in  early  summer,  it  was 
delectable  (o  hear  their  cheerful  notes  as  they  sported 
about  in  the  pure  sweet  air,  chirping  fortli,  as  it 
were,  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Webbers. 

Thus  quietly  and  comfortably  did  this  excellent 
fomily  vegetate  under  the  shade  of  a  mighty  button- 
wood  tree,  which,  by  little  and  little,  grew  so  great, 
as  entirely  to  overshadow  tlieir  palace.  The  city 
gradually  spread  its  suburbs  round  their  domain. 
Houses  sprang  up  to  interrnpt  their  prospects;  the 
rural  lanes  in  the  vicinity  began  to  grow  into  the 
bustle  and  populousness  of  streets;  in  ^ort,  with  all 
tlie  habits  of  rustic  life,  they  began  to  find  themselves 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city.  Still,  however,  tliey  main- 
tained their  hereditary  character  and  hereditary  pos- 
sessions, with  all  tlie  tenacity  of  petty  German  prince^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  empire.  Wolfert  was  the  last  of 
the  line,  and  succeeded  to  the  patriarchal  bench  at 
the  door,  under  the  family-tree,  and  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  his  fathers,  a  kind  of  rural  potentate  in  the 
midst  of  a  metropolis. 

To  share  the  cares  and  sweets  of  sovereignty,  he 
had  taken  unto  himself  a  helpmatt,  one  of  that  ex- 
cellent kind  called  stirring  women;  that  is  to  say, 
she  was  one  of  those  notable  little  housewives  who 
are  always  busy  when  there  is  nothing  to  do.  Her 
activity,  however,  took  one  particular  direction;  her 
whole  life  seemed  devoted  to  intense  knitting: 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  walking  or  sittmg,  her 
needles  were  continually  in  motion ;  and  it  is  even 
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aflinued  that,  by  her  unwearied  industry,  she  very 
nearly  supplied  her  hoQsehold  with  stockings  through- 
out the  year.  This  worthy  couple  were  blessed  with 
one  daughter,  who  was  brought  up  with  great  ten- 
derness and  care;  uncommon  pains  had  been  taken 
with  her  education,  so  that  slie  could  stitch  in  every 
variety  of  way,  make  all  kinds  of  pickles  and  pre- 
serves, and  mark  her  own  name  on  a  sampler.  The 
influence  of  her  taste  was  seen,  also,  in  the  family- 
garden,  where  the  ornamental  began  to  mingle  with 
the  useful ;  whole  rows  of  fiery  marigolds  and  splen- 
did hollyhocks  bordered  the  cabbage-beds,  and  gi- 
gantic sun-flowers  lolled  their  broad  jolly  faces  over 
the  fences,  seeming  to  ogle  most  afTeclionately  the 
passers-by. 

Thus  rdgned  and  vegetated  Wolfert  Webber  over 
his  paternal  acres,  peaceful  and  contentedly.  Not 
but  that,  like  all  other  sovereigns,  he  had  hb  occasional 
cares  and  vexations.  The  growth  of  his  native  city 
sometimes  caused  him  annoyance.  His  little  territory 
gradually  became  hemmed  in  by  streets  and  houses, 
which  intercepted  air  and  sunshine.  He  was  now 
and  then  subjected  to  the  irruptions  of  the  border 
population  that  infest  the  skirts  of  a  metropolb ;  who 
would  sometimes  make  midnight  forays  into  his  do- 
minions, and  carry  off  captive  whole  platoons  of  his 
noblest  subjects.  Vagrant  swine  would  make  a  des- 
cent, too,  now  and  then,  when  the  gate  was  left  open, 
•nd  lay  all  waste  before  them;  and  mischievous  ur- 
chins would  often  decapitate  the  illustrious  sun-flow- 
ers, the  glory  of  the  garden,  as  they  lolled  their  heads 
so  I6ndly  over  the  walls.  Still  all  these  were  petty 
grievances,  which  might  now  and  then  rufQe  the  sur- 
face of  his  mmd,  as  a  siunmer  breeze  will  ruffle  the 
sorGice  of  a  mill-pond,  but  they  could  not  disturb  the 
deep-seated  quiet  of  his  soul.  He  would  but  seize  a 
trusty  staff  that  stood  behind  the  door,  issue  suddenly 
out,  and  anoint  the  back  of  the  aggressor,  whether 
pig  or  orchin,  and  then  retiun  within  doors,  marvel- 
lously refreshed  and  tranquillized. 

The  chief  cause  of  anxiety  to  honest  WolCert,  bow- 
ever,  was  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  city.  The 
expenses  of  living  doubled  and  trebled;  but  he  could 
not  double  and  treble  the  magnitude  of  his  cabbages ; 
and  the  number  of  competitors  prevented  the  increase 
of  price.  Thus,  therefore,  while  every  one  around 
hum  grew  richer,  Wolfert  giew  poorer ;  and  he  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  him,  perceive  bow  the  evil  was  to 
lie  remedied. 

This  growing  care,  which  increased  from  day  to 
day,  had  its  gradual  effect  upon  our  worthy  bui^ber; 
insomuch,  tliat  it  at  length  implanted  two  or  tlvee 
wrinkles  in  his  brow,  things  unknown  before  in  the 
femily  of  the  Webbers ;  and  it  seemed  to  pinch  op  the 
oorners  ofhis  cocked  hat  into  an  expression  of  anxiety 
totally  opposite  to  the  tranquil,  broad-brimmed,  low- 
crowned  beavers  ofhis  illustrious  progenitors. 

Perhaps  even  this  would  not  have  materially  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  his  mind,  had  he  had  only  him- 
self and  his  wife  to  care  for ;  but  there  was  bis  daughter 


gradually  growing  to  matorily;  and  aH  the  world 
knows  that  when  daughters  begin  to  ripen,  no  frait 
nor  flower  requires  so  much  looking  after.  I  have  no 
talent  at  describing  female  charms,  else  fain  would  I 
depict  the  progress  of  tliis  little  Dutch  beauty.  How 
her  blue  eyes  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  her  cherry 
lips  redder  and  redder;  and  how  she  ripened  and  ri- 
pened, and  rounded  and  rounded,  in  the  opening^ 
breath  of  sixteen  summers;  until  in  her  seventeenth 
spring  she  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  of  her  bodice 
like  a  half-blown  rose-bud. 

Ah,  well-a-day!  could  I  but  show  her  as  she  was 
then,  tricked  out  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  here- 
ditary linery  of  the  old  Dutch  clothes-press,  of  which 
her  mother  had  confided  to  her  the  key.  The  wed- 
ding-dress of  her  grandmother  modernized  for  use, 
with  sundry  ornaments,  handed  down  as  heir-looms 
in  the  family ;  her  pale  brown  hair,  smoothed  with 
buttermilk  iq  flat  waving  lines,  on  earb  side  of  her 
fair  forehead ;  the  chain  of  yellow  virgin  gold  that  en- 
circled her  neck;  the  little  cross  that  just  rested  at 
th^  entrance  of  a  soft  valley  of  happiness,  as  if  it 
would  sanctify  the  place ;  the— but,  pooh— it  is  not 
for  an  old  man  like  me  to  be  prosing  about  female 
beauty.  Suffice  it  to  say.  Amy  had  attained  her  se- 
venteenth year.  Long  since  had  her  sampler  exhibit- 
ed hearts  in  couples,  desperately  transfixed  with 
arrows,  and  true-lover's-knots,  worked  in  deep  blue 
silk;  and  it  was  evident  she  began  to  languish  for 
some  more  interesting  occupation  than  the  rearing  of 
sunflowers,  or  pickling  of  cucumbers. 

At  this  critical  period  of  female  existence,  when  the 
heart  within  a  damsel's  bosom,  like  its  emblem,  the 
miniature  which  hangs  without,  is  apt  to  be  engrossed 
by  a  single  image,  a  new  visitor  began  to  make  his 
appearance  under  the  roof  of  Wolfert  Webber.  This 
was  Dirk  Waklron,  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow; 
but  who  could  boast  of  more  fathers  than  any  lad  in 
the  province;  for  his  mother  had  liadjfour  husbands, 
and  this  only  child;  so  that,  though  born  in  her  last 
wedlock,  he  might  fairly  claim  to  be  the  tardy  fruit 
of  a  long  course  of  cultivation.  This  son  of  four  fa- 
thers united  the  merits  and  the  vigour  of  all  his  sires. 
If  be  had  not  had  a  great  family  before  him,  he  seem- 
ed likely  to  have  a  great  one  after  him ;  for  yon  had 
only  to  look  at  the  fresh  bucksome  youth,  to  see  that 
he  was  formed  to  be  the  founder  of  a  mighty  race. 

This  youngster  gradually  became  an  intimate  visitor 
of  the  family.  He  talked  little,  but  he  sat  long.  He 
filled  the  father's  pipe  when  it  was  empty;  gathered 
up  the  mother's  knitting-needle  or  ball  of  worsted, 
when  it  fell  to  the  ground;  stroked  the  sleek  coat  of 
the  tortoise-shell  cat;  and  replenished  tlie  teapot  for 
the  daughter,  from  tlie  bright  copper  kettle  that  sang 
before  the  fire.  All  these  quiet  little  offices  may  seem 
of  triflmg  import;  but  when  true  love  is  lrans|at«d 
into  Low  Dutch,  it  is  ia  this  way  that  it  eloquently  ex- 
presses itself.  They  were  not  lost  npon  the  Wehbw 
family.  The  winning  youngster  found  macvelloas 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother;  the  tortoise-shell  cat. 
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albeit  the  Mest  staid  atiA  demure  of  her  kind,  gave 
indubitaMe  signs  of  approbation  of  his  visits;  the  lea- 
kettle  seemed  to  sing  out  a  cheery  note  of  welcome  at 
bis  approach;  and  if  the  shy  glances  of  the  daughter 
might  be  rightly  read,  as  she  sat  bridling,  and  dimp- 
ling, and  sewing  by  her  mother's  side,  she  was  not  a 
whit  behind  Dame  Webber,  or  grimalkin,  or  the  tea- 
kettle in  good-will. 

Wolfert  akme  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going  on; 
profoundly  wrapped  up  in  meditation  on  the  growth 
of  the  city,  and  his  cabbages,  he  sat  looking  i»lhe  fire 
and  piiHing  his  pipe  in  silence.  One  night,  however, 
as  the  gentle  Amy,  according  to  custom,  Kghted  her 
lover  to  the  outer  door,  and  he,  according  to  custom, 
took  his  parting  salute,  the  smack  resounded  so  vigor- 
oosly  through  the  long,  sSent  entry,  as  to  startle  even 
the  dull  ear  of  Wolfert.  He  was  slowly  roused  to  a 
new  source  of  anxiety.  It  had  never  entered  into  his 
head,  that  tliis  mere  child,  who,  as  it  seemed,  but  the 
other  day,  had  been  climbing  abont  his  knees,  and 
playing  with  dolls  and  baby-houses,  could,  all  at  once, 
be  thinking  of  lovers  and  matrimony.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes;  eiamlned  into  the  fact;  and  really  found,  tliat 
while  he  had  been  dreaming  of  other  matters,  she  had 
actually  grown  to  be  a  woman,  and  what  was  woiTse, 
bad  fallen  in  love.  Here  arose  new  cares  for  poor 
Wolfert.  H«  was  a  kind  folher;  but  he  was  a  pru- 
dent man.  The  young  man  was  a  lively,  stirring 
lad ;  but  then  he  had  neither  money  nor  land.  Wol- 
fert's  ideas  all  ran  in  one  channel ;  and  he  saw  no  al- 
ternative, in  case  of  a  marriage,  but  to  portion  off  the 
yoang  couple  with  a  comer  of  his  cabbage-garden, 
tbe  whole  of  which  was  barely  sufBcient  for  the  sap- 
port  of  bis  family. 

Like  a  prudent  bther,  therefore,  he  determined  to 
nip  this  passion  in  tbe  bud,  and  forbade  the  young- 
ster the  liouse ;  though  sorely  did  it  go  against  his 
btherly  heart,  and  many  a  silent  tear  did  it  cause  in 
the  bright  eye  of  his  daughter.  She  showed  herself, 
however,  a  pattern  of  filial  piety  and  obedience.  She 
never  pouted  and  sulked ;  she  never  flew  in  the  face 
of  parental  authority ;  she  never  fell  into  a  passion,  or 
(tU  into  hysterics,  as  many  romantic  novel-read  yOung 
ladies  would  do.  Not  she,  indeed  !  She  was  none 
such  heroical  rebellious  trumpery,  I'll  warrant  you. 
On  the  contrary,  she  acquiesced  like  an  obedient 
daughter ;  shut  the  street  door  in  her  lover's  face ; 
and  if  ever  she  did  grant  him  an  interview,  it  was 
either  out  of  the  kitchen-window,  or  over  the  garden 
fence. 

Wolfert  was  deeply  cogitating  these  matters  in  his 
mind,  and  bis  brow  wrinkled  with  unusual  care,  as 
he  wended  his  way  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  a  rural 
inn,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  It  was  a  favour- 
ite resort  of  the  Dutch  part  of  the  community,  from 
being  always  held  by  a  Dutch  line  of  landlords,  and 
retaining  an  air  and  relish  of  the  good  old  times.  It 
was  a  Dutch-built  house,  that  had  prolubly  been  a 
country-seat  of  seme  opulent  bdi^her  in  the  early 
tioae  of  tbe  settlement.    It  stood  near  a  point  of  land 


called  Corlear'S  Hook,  which  stretches  ont  into  the 
Sound,  and  against  which  the  tide,  at  its  flux  and  re- 
flux, sets  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Tbe  venerable 
and  somewhat  crazy  mansion  was  distinguished  (W)m 
afar  by  a  grove  of  elms  and  sycamores,  that  seemed 
to  wave  a  hospitable  invitation,  while  a  few  weeping 
willows,  with  their  dank,  drooping  folnge,  resem- 
bling fallmg  waters,  gave  an  idea  of  coolness  that  ren- 
dered it  an  attractive  spot  during  the  heats  of  summer. 
Here  therefore,  as  I  said,  resorted  many  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  Manhattan,  where,  while  some 
played  at  shuffle-board,  and  quoits,  and  nine-pins, 
others  smoked  a  deliberate  pipe,  and  talked  over  pub- 
lic affairs. 

It  was  on  a  blustering  autumnal  afternoon  that 
Wolfert  made  his  visit  to  the  inn.  The  grove  of  elms 
and  willows  was  stripped  of  its  leaves,  which  whirl- 
ed in  rustling  eddies  abont  the  fields.  The  nine-pin 
alley  was  deserted,  for  the  premature  chilliness  of  the 
day  had  driven  the  company  within  doors.  As  it  was 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  habitual  club  was  in  session, 
composed,  principally,  of  regular  Dutch  burghers, 
though  mingled  occasionally  with  persons  of  various 
character  and  country,  as  is  natural  in  a  place  of  snch 
motley  population. 

Beside  the  Are-place,  in  a  huge  leather-bottomed 
arm-chatr,  sat  the  dictator  of  this  little  world,  the  ve- 
nerable Remm,  or,  as  it  was  pronounced,  Ramm 
Rapelye.  He  was  a  man  of  Walloon  race,  and  il- 
lustrious for  the  antiquity  of  his  line,  his  great  grand- 
mother having  been  the  first  while  child  born  in  the 
province.  But  he  was  still  more  illustrious  for  his 
wealtli  and  dignity  :  he  had  long  filled  the  noble  of- 
fice of  alderman,  and  was  a  man  to  whom  the  Go- 
vernor himself  took  off  his  hat.  He  had  maintained 
possession  of  the  leather-bottomed  chair  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  had  gradually  waxed  in  bulk  as  he 
sat  in  this  seat  of  government ;  until,  in  the  course  of 
years,  he  filled  its  whole  magnitude.  His  word  was 
decisive  with  his  subjects;  for  he  was  so  rich  a  man 
that  he  was  never  expected  to  support  any  opinion  by 
argument.  The  landlord  waited  on  him  with  pecu- 
liar officiousness ;  not  that  he  paid  better  than  his 
neighbours,  but  then  the  coin  of  a  rich  man  seems 
always  to  be  so  much  more  acceptable.  The  land- 
lord had  ever  a  pleasant  word  and  a  joke  to  insinuate 
in  the  ear  of  the  august  Ramm.  It  is  true,  Ramm 
never  laughed ;  and,  indeed,  ever  maintained  a  mas- 
tiff-Kke  gravity  and  even  suriiness  of  aspect ;  yet  he 
now  and  then  rewarded  mine  host  with  a  token  of 
approbation ;  which,  though  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  kind  of  grunt,  still  delighted  the  landlord  more 
than  a  broad  laugh  from  a  poorer  man. 

"  This  will  be  a  rough  night  for  the  money-dig- 
gers, "  said  mine  host,  as  a  gust  of  wind  howled 
round  the  house  and  rattled  at  the  windows. 

"  What!  are  they  at  their  work  again?"  said  an 
English  half-pay  captain  with  one  eye,  who  was  a  very 
frequent  attendant  at  the  inn. 

"  Ay,  are  they, "  said  the  landlord,  "  and  well 
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may  they  be.  They've  had  luck  of  late.  They  say 
a  great  pot  of  money  has  been  dag  up  in  the  field 
just  behind  Stuyvesanl's  Orchard.  Folks  think  it 
must  have  been  buried  there  in  old  times,  by  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor. " 

"  Fudge ! "  said  the  one-eyed  man-of-war,  as  he 
added  a  small  portion  of  water  to  a  bottom  of  brandy. 
K  "  Well,  yon  may  believe  or  not,  as  you  please,  " 
said  mine  host,  somewhat  nettled ; "  but  every  body 
knows  that  the  old  governor  buried  a  great  deal  of 
his  money  at  the  time  of  (he  Dutch  troubles,  when 
tflfe^nglish  red-coats  seized  on  the  province.  They 
'gay  too,  the  old  gentleman  walks;  ay,  and  in  the 
very  same  dress  that  he  wears  in  the  picture  that 
hangs  up  in  the  family-house. " 

"  Fudge !  "  said  the  half-pay  officer. 

"  Fudge,  if  you  please !  But  didn't  Corny  Van 
Zandt  see  him  at  midnight,  stalking  about  in  the 
meadow  with  his  wooden  leg,  and  a  drawn  sword  m 
his  hand,  that  flashed  like  fire?  And  what  can  he 
be  walking  for,  but  because  people  have  been  troub- 
ling the  place  where  he  buried  his  money  in  old 
limes  ? " 

Here  the  landlord  was  interrupted  by  several  gul- 
Inral  sounds  from  Ramm  Rapelye,  betokening  that 
he  was  labouring  with  the  unusual  production  of  an 
idea.  As  he  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  slighted  by  a 
prudent  publican,  mine  host  respectfully  paused  until 
he  should  deliver  himself.  The  corpulent  frame  of 
this  mighty  burgher  now  gave  all  (he  symptoms  of  a 
volcanic  mountain  on  the  point  of  an  eruption.  First 
there  was  a  certain  heaving  of  theabdomen,  not  unlike 
an  earthquake;  then  was  emitted  a  cloud  of  tobacco- 
smoke  from  that  crater,  his  mouth ;  then  there  was  a 
kmd  of  rattle  in  the  throat,  as  if  the  idea  were  work- 
ing its  way  up  through  a  region  of  phlegm;  then 
there  were  several  di^ointed  members  of  a  sentence 
thrown  out,  ending  in  a  cough  :  at  length  his  voice 
forced  its  way  in  (he  slow  but  absolute  tone  of  a  man 
who  feels  the  weight  of  his  purse,  if  not  of  his  ideas; 
every  portion  of  his  speech  being  marked  by  a  testy 
puff  of  tobacco-smoke. 

"  Who  talks  of  old  Peter  Sluyvesant's  walking?" 
— Puff— "Have  people  no  respect  for  persons?" — 
Puff— puff— "Peter  Stuyvesant  knew  better  what  to 
do  with  his  money  than  to  bury  it." — Puff— "I 
know  the  Stuyvesant  family."— Puff— "Every  one 
of  them." — Puff— "Not  a  more  respectable  &mily  in 
the  province." -Puff— "  Old  slanders. " —Puff— 
"Warm  house-holders."— Puff— "  None  of  your  up- 
ster(s."— Puff— puff— puff— "  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
Peter  Sluyvesant's  walking."— Puff— puff— puff-^ 
puff. 

Here  the  redoubtable  Ramm  contracted  his  brow, 
clasped  up  his  mouth  till  it  wrinkled  at  each  corner, 
and  redoubled  his  smoking  with  such  vehemence, 
(hat  the  cloudy  volumes  soon  wreathed  round  his 
head  as  tlie  smoke  envelops  the  awful  summit  of 
Mount  Etna. 

A  general  silence  followed  the  sudden  rebuke  of 


this  very  rich  man.  The  subject,  however,  was  loo 
interesting  to  be  readily  abandoned.  The  conversa- 
tion soon  broke  forth  again  from  the  lips  of  Peecby 
Prauw  Van  Hook,  the  chronicler  of  the  club,  one  of 
those  prosy,  narrative  old  men  who  seem  to  be  troubled 
with  an  incontinence  of  words  as  Ihey  grow  old. 

Peechy  could  at  any  time  tell  as  many  stories  in  an 
evening  as  his  hearers  could  digest  in  a  month.  He 
now  resumed  the  conversation  by  atQrming,  that  to 
his  knowledge  money  had  at  different  limes  been  dug 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  The  lucky  persons 
who  had  discovered  them  had  always  dreamt  of  ibem 
three  times  beforehand;  and,  what  was  worthy  of 
remark,  (hose  treasures  had  never  been  found  but  by 
some  descendant  of  (he  good  old  Dutch  families, 
which  clearly  proved  that  they  had  been  botied  by 
Dutchmen  in  the  olden  lime. 

"Fiddlestick  with  your  Dutchnten ! "  cried  the  half- 
pay  officer.  "The  Duldt  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  They  were  all  buried  by  Kidd  the  pirate, 
and  his  crew." 

Here  a  key-note  was  touched  which  roused  the 
whole  company.  The  name  of  Captain  Kidd  was 
like  a  (alisman  in  those  limes,  and  was  associated 
with  a  thousand  marvellous  slories.  The  balf-pay  of- 
ficer took  tlie  lead,  and  in  his  narrations  fathered 
upon  Kidd  all  the  plunderings  and  exploits  of  Morgan, 
Black-beard,  and  the  whole  list  of  bloody  buccaneers. 

The  officer  was  a  man  of  great  weight  among  the 
peaceable  members  of  the  club,  by  reason  of  his  war- 
like character  and  gunpowder  tales.  All  hb  golden 
slories  of  Kidd,  however,  and  of  the  booty  he  had 
buried,  were  obstinately  rivalled  by  the  tales  of  Pee- 
chy Prauw;  who  rather  tlian  suffer  his  Dutch  pro- 
genitors to  be  eclipsed  by  a  foreign  freebooter,  en- 
riched every  field  and  shore  in  the  neiglibourbood 
with  the  hidden  wealth  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  hi& 
contemporaries. 

Not  a  word  of  Ibis  conversation  was  lost  upon  Wol- 
fert  Webber.  He  returned  pensively  home,  full  of 
magnificent  ideas.  The  soil  of  his  native  island 
seemed  to  be  turned  into  gold-dust,  and  every  field 
to  teem  with  treasure.  His  head  almost  reeled  at  Uie 
thought,  how  often  be  must  have  heedlessly  rambled- 
over  places  where  countless  sums  lay  scarcely  covered 
by  tlie  turf  beneath  his  feet.  His  mind  was  in  an 
uproar  with  this  whirl  of  new  ideas.  As  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  venerable  mansion  of  his  forefathers,  and 
Ihe  little  realm  where  the  Webbers  had  so  long  and 
so  contentedly  flourished,  his  gor^e  rose  at  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  destiny. 

"  Unlucky  Wolfert ! "  exclaimed  he.  "  Others  can 
go  to  bed  and  dream  themselves  into  whole  mines 
of  wealth;  they  have  but  to  seize  a  spade  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  turn  up  doubloons  like  potatoes ;  but  thou 
must  dream  of  hardship  and  rise  to  poverty-^must 
dig  thy  fields  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  yet 
raise  nothing  but  cabbages ! " 

Wolfert  Webber  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  golden  visions  that  dis- 
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turbed  his  brain  permitted  him  to  sink  into  repose. 
The  same  visions,  however,  extended  into  his  sleep- 
ing tboaghts,  and  assumed  a  more  definite  form. 
He  dreamt  that  he  had  discovered  an  immense  trea- 
sure in  the  centre  of  his  garden.  At  every  stroke 
of  the  spade  he  laid  bare  a  golden  ingot;  diamond 
crosses  sparkled  out  of  the  dust;  bags  of  money 
turned  ap  their  bellies,  corpulent  with  pieces-of-eighl, 
or  venerable  doubloons;  and  chests,  wedged  close 
with  moidores,  ducats,  and  pistareens,  yawned  be- 
fore his  ravished  eyes,  and  vomited  fortli  their  glit- 
tering contents. 

Wolfert  awoke  a  poorer  man  than  ever.  He  had 
no  heart  to  go  about  bis  daily  concerns,  which  ap- 
peared so  paltry  and  profiUess,  but  sat  all  day  long  in 
the  chimney-corner,  pictoring  to  himself  ingots  and 
heaps  of  gold  in  the  fire. 

The  next  night  his  dream  was  repeated.  He  was 
again  in  his  garden,  digging,  and  laying  open  stores 
of  hidden  wealth.  There  was  something  very  sin- 
guUtr  °m  this  repetition.  He  passed  another  day  of 
reverie;  and  though  it  was  cleaning  day,  and  the 
boose,  as  usual  in  Dutch  households,  completely 
topsy-turvy,  yet  he  sat  unmoved  amidst  the  general 
uproar. 

The  third  night  he  went  to  bed  with  a  palpitating 
heart.  He  put  on  his  red  night-cap,  wrong  side  out- 
wards, fur  good  luck.  It  was  deep  midnight  before 
his  anxious  mijid  could  settle  itself  into  sleep.  Again 
the  golden  dream  was  repeated,  and  again  be  saw  his 
garden  teeming  with  ingots  and  money-bags. 

Wolfert  rose  the  next  morning  in  complete  be- 
wilderment. A  dream,  Ihree  times  repeated,  was 
never  known  to  lie,  and  if  so,  his  fortune  was  made. 
In  his  agitation,  he  put  on  his  waistcoat  with  tlie  bind 
part  before,  and  tliis  was  a  corroboration  of  good 
luck.  He  no  longer  doubted  that  a  huge  store  of 
money  lay  buried  somewhere  in  his  cabbage  field, 
coyly  waiting  to  be  sought  for;  and  he  repined  at 
liaving  so  long  been  scratching  about  the  surface  of 
the  soil  instead  of  digging  to  llie  centre.  He  took  his 
seat  at  the  breakfast-table,  full  of  these  speculations ; 
asked  his  daughter  to  put  a  lump  of  gold  into  his  tea; 
and  on  banding  his  wife  a  plate  of  slap-jacks,  begged 
her  to  help  herself  to  a  doubloon. 

His  grand  care  now  was,  how  to  secure  this  im- 
mense treasure  without  its  being  known.  Instead  of 
working  regularly  in  his  grounds  in  the  day-time, 
he  now  stole  from  his  bed  at  night,  and  with  spade 
and  pickaxe,  went  to  work  to  rip  up  and  dig  about 
his  paternal  acres  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  a 
litUe  time,  the  whole  garden,  which  had  presented 
such  a  goodly  and  regular  appearance,  with  its  plia- 
lanx  of  cabbages,  like  a  vegetable  army  in  battle  ar- 
ray, was  reduced  to  a  scene  of  devastation ;  wliile 
the  relentless  Wolfert,  wiili  night-cap  on  head,  and 
lantern  and  spade  in  hand,  stalked  through  tlie  slaugh- 
tered ranks,  the  destroying  angel  of  his  own  vegeta- 
We  world. 

Every  morning  bore  testimony  to  the  ravages  of 


the  preceding  night,  in  cabbages  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions, from  the  lender  sprout  to  the  full-grown 
bead,  piteously  rooted  from  their  quiet  beds,  like 
worthless  weeds,  and  left  to  wither  in  the  sunshine. 
It  was  in  vain  Wolfert's  wife  remonstrated;  it  was 
in  vain  his  darling  daughter  wept  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  favourite  marigold.  "  Thou  shalt  have 
gold  of  another  guess  sort,"  he  would  cry,  chucking 
her  under  the  chin.  "  Thou  shalt  have  a  siring  of 
crooked  ducats  for  thy  wedding  necklace,  my  child ! " 

His  family  began  really  to  fear  that  the  poor  man's 
wits  were  diseased.  He  muttered  in  his  sleep  at  night 
about  mines  of  weallh ;  about  pearls,  and  diamonds, 
and  bars  of  gold.  In  the  day-time  he  was  moody 
and  abstracted,  and  walked  about  as  if  in  a  ti'ance. 
Dame  Webber  held  frequent  councils  with  all  the 
old  women  of  the  neighbourhood.  Scarce  an  hour 
in  the  day  but  a  knot  of  them  might  be  seen,  wag- 
ging their  while  caps  together  round  her  door,  while 
the  poor  woman  made  some  piteous  recital.  The 
daughter,  too,  was  fain  to  seek  for  more  frequent 
consolation  from  the  stolen  interviews  of  her  favoured 
swain,  Dirk  Waldron.  The  delectable  little  Dutch 
songs  with  which  she  used  to  dulcify  the  house  grew 
less  and  less  frequent;  and  she  would  forget  her  sew- 
ing, and  look  wistfully  in  her  father's  face,  as  he 
sat  pondering  by  the  fire-side.  Wolfert  caught  her 
eye  one  day  fixed  on  him  thus  anxiously,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment was  roused  from  his  golden  reveries.  "  Cheer 
up,  my  girl,"  said  he,  exullingly;  "why dost  thou 
droop?  Thou  shalt  hold  up  thy  bead  one  day  with 
the  Brinckerhoffs  and  the  Schermerhorns,  the  Van 
Homes,  and  the  Van  Dams — By  St  Nicholas,  but 
the  Patroon  himself  shall  be  glad  to  get  thee  for  his 
son!" 

Amy  shook  her  head  at  tliis  vainglorious  boast, 
and  was  more  than  ever  in  doubt  of  the  soundness  of 
the  good  man's  intellect. 

In  the  mean  time,  Wolfert  went  on  digging  and 
digging ;  but  the  iield  was  extensive,  and  as  bis  dreain 
bad  indicated  no  precise  spot,  he  had  to  dig  at  ran- 
dom. The  winter  set  in  before  one  tenth  of  the 
scene  of  promise  had  been  explored.  The  ground 
became  frozen  hard,  and  the  nights  too  cold  for  the 
labours  of  the  spade.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the 
returning  warmth  of  spring  loosen  the  soil,  and  the 
small  frogs  begin  to  pipe  in  the  meadows,  but  Wol- 
fert resumed  his  labours  with  renovated  zeal.  Still, 
however,  the  hours  of  industry  were  reversed.  In- 
stead of  working  cheerily  aU  day,  planting  and  setting 
out  his  vegetables,  he  remained  thoughtfully  idle, 
until  the  shades  of  night  summoned  him  to  his  secret 
labours.  In  this  way  he  continued  to  dig,  from  night 
to  night,  and  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month, 
but  not  a  sliver  did  he  find.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
more  he  digged,  tlie  poorer  he  grew.  The  rich  soil 
of  bis  garden  was  digged  away,  and  (he  sand  and 
gravel  from  beneath  were  thrown  to  the  surface,  un- 
til the  whole  field  presented  an  aspect  of  sandy  bar- 
renness. 
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la  the  mean  time  tbe  seasons  gradually  rolled  on. 
The  liltie  frogs  wbicb  had  piped  in  Che  meadows  in 
early  spring,  eroaked  as  ball-frogs  daring  the  sum- 
mer ttealA,  and  then^  sunk  into  silence.  The  peach- 
tree  badded,  blossomed,  and  bore  its  fruit.  The 
swallows  and  martins  came,  twittered  abont  the  roof, 
built  Uieir  nest,  reared  their  young,  held  their  con>- 
gross  along  the  eaves,  and  then  winged  their  flight  in 
search  of  another  spring.  The  caterpillar  spun  its 
winding-sheet,  dhngled  in  it  from'  the  great  button- 
wood:  tree  before  the  house,  Uimediinto  a  moth,  flut- 
tered with  the  last  sunshine  of  summer,  and  disap- 
peared^ and',  finally,  the  leaves  of  the  buUniKwood 
tree  turned  yellow,- then  brown^  theU'  rustled  one  by 
one  to  the  ground,  and,  whirling  about  in  little  eddies 
of  wuid  and  dust,,  whispered  tliat  winter  wa»  at 
liand. 

Wolfert  gradually  woke  fromihis' dream  of  wealth 
as  the  year  declined.  He  had  reared'  no  crop  for  the 
supply  oFhis  household  during  the  sterility  of  winter. 
The  season  was  long  and  severe,  and,  for  the  flrst 
time,  the  family  was  really  straitened  in  its  comforts. 
By  degrees  a  revulsion' of  thought  took  place  in  Wol- 
fert's  mindi  common  to  those  whose  golden  dreams 
have  been  disturbed  by  pinching  realities.  The  idea 
gradually  stole  upon  him  that  he  should  come  to  want. 
He  already  considered  himself  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate men  in  the  province,  having  lost  such'  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  undiscovered  treasure;  and  now, 
when  thousands  of  pounds  had  eluded  his  search,  to 
be  perplexed  for  shillings  and  pence  was  cruel  in  the 
extreme. 

Haggard  care  gathered  about  his  brow;  he  went 
about  with  a  money-seeking  air ;  his  eyes  bent  down- 
wards into  the  dust,  and  carrying  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  as  men  are  apt  to  do  when  they  have  no- 
thing else  to  put  into  them.  He  could  not  even  [>ass 
the  city  alms-house  without  giving  it  a  rueful  glance, 
as  if  destined  to  be  bis  future  abode.  The  strange- 
ness of  his  conduct  and  of  his  looks  occasioned  much 
speculation  and  remark.  For  a  long  time  he  was  sus- ' 
pected  of  being  crazy,  and  then  every  body  pitied  him; 
at  length  it  began  to  be  suspected  tliat  he  was  poor, 
and  tlien  every  body  avoided  him. 

The  rich  old  burghers  of  his  acquaintance  met  him 
outside  of  the  door  when  he  called;  entertained  him 
hospitably  on  the  threshold ;  pressed  him  warmly  by 
the  liand  at  parting;  shook  theu:  lieads  as  lie  walked 
away,  with  the  kind-hearted  expression  of  "Poor 
Wolfert!"  and  turned  a  corner  nimbly,  if  by  chance 
they  saw  him  approaching  as  they  walked  the  streets. 
Even  tlie  barber  and  eobbler  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  tattered  tailor  in  an  alley  hard  by,  three  of  the 
poorest  and  merriest  rogues  in  the  world,  eyed  liim 
will)  that  abundant  sympathy  which  usually  attends 
a  lack  of  means;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  their 
pockets  would  have  been  at  his  oonunand,  only  that 
they  happened  to  be  empty. 

Thus  every  body  deserted  the  Webber  mansion, 
as  if  poverty  were  contagious,  like  the  plague;  every 


bodf  but  honest  Dak  Widdroni,  who  still  kept  up  his 
stolen  visits  to  the  daughter,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to 
was  more  affsctionate  as  tbe  fortunes  of  Ms^  mistress 
were  in  the' wane. 

Many  months  had  elapsed  ance  Wolfert  had  fre- 
quented his  old  resort,  the  rural  inn.  He  was  taking 
along  lonely  walk  one  Saturday  afternoon,  musing 
over  his  wants  and'  disappointments,  wlien  his  foet 
took',  instinctively,  their  wonted  direction-,  and  on 
awaking  out  of  a  reverie,  he  found  himself  before  tbe 
door  of  the  inn.  For  some  moments  he  hesitated 
whether  to  enter,  but  his  heart  yearned  for  compa- 
nionship; and  where  can  a  ruined  man  find  better 
companionship  than  at  a  tavern,  where  there  is  nei- 
ther sober  example  nor  sober  advice  to  pot  him  out  of 
countenance? 

Wolfert  found  several  of  the  old  frequenters  of  tbe 
inn  at  tlteir  usual  post,  and  seated  in  their  usual 
places;  but  one  was  missing,  the  great  Ramm  Ra- 
pelye,  who  for  many  years  had  filled'  the  leather- 
bottomed  chair  of  state.  His  place  was  supplied  by 
a  stranger,  who  seemedj  however,  completely  at 
home  in  the  chair  and  the  tavern^,  He  was  rather 
under  size,  but  deep-chested,  square,  and  muscular. 
His  broad  shoulders,  double  joints,  and  bow-knees, 
gave  tokens  of  prodigious  strength.  His  face  was 
dark  and  weather-beaten ;  a  deep  scar,  as  if  from  tbe 
slash  of  a  cnllass,  had  almost  divided  his  nose,  and 
made  a  gash  in  his  upper  lip,  through  which  bis  teeth 
shone  like  a  bulldog's.  A  mop  of  iron-grey  hair  gave 
a  grizzly  finish  to  his  hard-fiivoured  visage.  His 
dress  was  of  an>amphibious  cbaracter.  He  wore  an 
old  hat  edged  with  tarnished  lace,  and  cocked  in  mar- 
tial style  on  one  side  of  his  head;  a  rusty  bhie  mili- 
tary coat  Willi  brass  buttons,  and  a  wide  pair  of  short 
petticoat  irowsers,  or  rather  breeches,  for  they  were 
gathered  up  at  the  knees.  He  ordered  every  body 
about  him  with  an  autlioritative  air ;  talked  in  a  brat- 
tling voice,  that  sounded  like  the  crackling  of  thorns 

under  a  pot;  d d  the  landlord  and  servants  with 

perfect  imponity;  and  was  wailed  upon  with  greater 
obsequiousness  than  had  ever  been  shown  to  the 
mighty  Ramm  himself. 

Wolfert's  curiosity  was  awakened  to  know  who 
and  what  was  this  stranger,  who  had  thus  usurped 
absolute  sway  in  litis  ancient  domain.  Peechy  Praaw 
took  him  aside  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  hall, 
and  tliere,  in  an  under  voice,  and  with  great  caution^ 
imparted  to  him  all  tliat  he  knew  on  the  subject. 
The  inn  had  been  aroused,  several  months  before, 
on  a  dark  stormy  night,  by  repeated  long  sbouu, 
that  seemed  like  the  liowlings  of  a  wolf.  They  came 
from  the  water-side ;  and  at  length  were  dbtingunbed 
to  be  liailing  the  house  in  the  sea-faring  manner — 
House-a-lioy !  The  landlord  turned  out  with  his 
head-waiter,  tapster,  ostler,  and  errand-boy,  tliat  is 
to  say ,  with  his  old  negro.  Cuff.  On  approaching  the 
place  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  they  found 
this  amphibious-looking  personage  at  the  water's  e^ , 
quite  atone,  and  seated  on  a  great  oaken  8ea-<4iest. 
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How  he  came  there,  whether  he  had  been  set  on 
shore  from  some  boat,  or  had  floated  to  laud  on  bis 
chest,  pot)ody  could  tell,  for  he  did  not  t^em  dis- 
posed to  answer  questions;  and  tbere  was  something 
in  his  looks  and  manners  that  put  a  stop  to  aU  ques- 
tioning. Suffice  it  to  say,  he  took  possession  of  a 
comer  room  of  the  inn,  to  which  his  chest  was  re- 
moved with  great  difScully.  Here  he  had  remained 
ever  since,  keeping  about  the  inn  and  its  vicinity ; 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  be  disappeared  for  one,  two,  or 
three  days  at  a  time,  going  and  returning  williout 
giving  any  notice  or  account  of  his  movements.  He 
always  appeared  to  have  plenty  of  money,  though 
often  of  very  strange  outlandish  coinage ;  and  be  re- 
gularly paid  his  bill  every  evening  before  turning  in. 
He  bad  fitted  up  bis  room  to  las  own  fancy,  having 
slung  a  hammock  from  the  ceiling  instead  of  a  bed, 
and  decorated  the  walls  with  rusty  pblols  and  cot- 
Ittses  of  foreign  workmansiiip.  A  great  part  of  his 
time  was  passed  in  this  room,  seated  by  the  window, 
which  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the  Sound,  a  short 
old-fashioned  pipe  in  bis  mouth,  a  glass  of  rum  toddy 
at  his  elbow,  and  a  pocket- telescope  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  reconnoitred  every  boat  that  moved 
upon  the  water.  Large  square-rigged  vessels  seemed 
to  excite  but  little  attention;  but  Uie  moment  be 
descried  any  thing  with  a  sboulder-of-mutton  tail,  or 
that  a  baige,  yawl,  or  jolly-boat  hove  in  sight,  up 
went  the  telescope,  and  be  examined  it  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention. 

AU  this  might  have  passed  without  much  notice, 
for  in  those  times  the  province  was  so  much  the  re- 
sort of  adventurers  of  all  characters  and  climes,  that 
any  oddity  in  dress  or  behaviour  attracted  but  small 
attention.  In  a  little  while,  however,  this  strange 
sea-monster,  thus  strangely  cast  upon  dry  land,  began 
to  encroach  upon  the  long-established  customs  and 
customers  of  the  place,  and  to  interfere,  in  a  dicta- 
torial manner,  in  the  affairs  of  the  nine-pin  alley  and 
the  bar-room,  until  in  the  end  he  usurped  an  abso- 
lute command  over  the  whole  inn.  It  was  all  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  withstand  his  authority.  He  was 
not  exactly  quarrelsome,  but  boisterous  and  peremp- 
tory, like  one  accustomed  to  tyrannize  on  a  quarter- 
deck ;  and  there  was  a  dare-devil  air  about  every 
thing  he  said  and  did,  that  inspired  a  wariness  in  all 
by-standers.  Even  the  half-pay  officer,  so  long  the 
liero  of  the  dub,  was  soon  silenced  by  him ;  and  the 
quiet  burghers  stared  with  wonder  at  seeing  their 
inSamovtble  mao-of  war  so  readily  and  quietly  ex- 
tinguished. And  then  the  tales  that  he  would  tell 
were  enough  to  make  a  peaceable  man's  hair  stand 
on  end.  There  was  not  a  sea-fight,  or  marauding 
or  freebooting  adventure  that  had  happened  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  lie  seemed  perfectly  versed 
in  it.  He  delighted  to  talk  of  the  exploits  of  the  buc- 
caneers in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
^ow  his  eyea  would  glisten  as  he  described  the  way- 
laying of  Heasure-ahips,  the  desperate  fights,  yar^ 
and  yard-arm,  broaidstde  aad  broadside;  the 


boarding  and  eaptwing  of  huge  Spanish  galleons' 
With  what  cbuckliag  rdish  would  he  describe  (be 
descent  n(»on  some  rich  Spanish  colony;  the  riding 
of  a  church ;  the  sacking  of  a  convent  1  You  woaU 
have  thought  you  beard  some  gormandizer  dilating 
upon  the  roasting  of  a  savoury  goose  at  Michaelmas, 
as  he  described  the  roasting  of  some  Spanish  Don  la 
make  him  discover  his  treasure — a  detail  given  with 
a  minuteness  that  made  every  rich  old  burgher  pre- 
sent tuna  uncomfortably  in  his  chair.  All  this  would 
be  told  with  infinite  glee,  as  if  he  considered  K  an 
excellcBt  joke ;  and  then  he  would  give  such  a  tyran- 
nical  leer  in  the  face  of  his  next  neighbour,  that 
the  poor  man  would  be  Aiia  to  laugh  out  of  sheer 
(aint-hearledaess.  If  any  one,  however,  pretended 
to  contradict  him  m  any  of  his  stories,  he  was  on  fire 
in  an  instant.  His  very  cocked  hat  assumed  a  mo- 
mentary fierceness,  and  seemed  to  resent  tlie  contra- 
diction. "  How  the  devil  should  you  -know  as  well 
as  I? — I  tell  you  it  was  as  I  say;"  and  he  would  at 
the  same  time  let  slip  a  broadside  of  thundering  oaths 
and  tremendous  sea-phrases,  such  as  had  never  been 
beard  before  within  these  peaceful  walls. 

Indeed,  the  worthy  burghers  began  to  surmise 
U>at  he  knew  more  of  these  stories  than  mere  hear- 
say. Day  after  day  their  conjectures  concerning  him 
grew  more  and  more  wild  and  fearful.  The  strange- 
ness of  his  arrival,  the  strangeness  of  hu)  manners, 
the  mystery  that  surrounded  him,  all  made  him 
something  incomprehensible  in  their  eyes.  He  was 
a  kind  of  monster  of  the  deep  to  them— he  was  a 
merman — he  was  Behemoth— he  was  Leviathan — 
in  short,  they  knew  not  what  he  was. 

The  domineering  spirit  of  this  boisterous  sea-urchin 
at  length  grew  quite  intolerable.  He  was  no  respect- 
er of  persons ;  he  contradicted  the  richest  burghers 
without  hesitation;  he  took  possession  of  the  sacred 
elbow-chair,  which,  tune  out  of  mind,  had  been  the 
seat  of  sovereignty  of  the  illustrious  Ramm  Rapelye, 
— nay,  he  even  went  so  far  in  one  of  his  rough  jocu- 
lar moods,  as  to  slap  that  mighty  burgher  on  the  back, 
drink  his  toddy,  and  wink  in  his  face, — a  thing  scarce- 
ly to  be  believed.  From  this  time  Ramm  Rapelye 
appeared  no  more  at  the  inn  ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  customers, 
who  were  too  rich  to  tolerate  being  bullied  out  of 
their  opinions,  or  being  obliged  to  laugh  at  another 
man's  jokes.  The  landlord  was  almost  in  despair ; 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  the  sea-mon- 
ster and  his  sea-chest,  who  seemed  both  to  have 
grown  like  fixtures  or  excrescences  on  his  establish- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  account  whispered  cautiously  in 
Wolfert's  ear  by  the  narrator,  Peechy  Prauw,  as  he 
held  him  by  the  button  in  a  comer  of  the  hall ;  cast- 
ing a  wary  glance  now  and  then  towards  the  door  of 
the  bar-room,  lest  he  should  be  overheard  by  the  ter- 
rible hero  of  bis  tale. 

Wolfert  took  his  seat  in  a  remote  part  of  tbe  room 
in  silence,  impressed  with  profonnd  awe  of  this  un- 
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known,  so  versed  in  freebooting  history.  It  was  to 
him  a  wonderfiil  instance  or  the  revolations  of  miglity 
empires,  to  find  the  venerable  Ram  Rapelye  thus 
ousted  from  the  titrone,  and  a  nigged  tarpawling  dic- 
tating from  his  elbow-chair,  hectoring  the  patriarchs, 
and  filling  thb  tranquil  little  realm  with  brawl  and 
bravado. 

The  stranger  was,  on  this  evening,  in  a  more  than 
asnally  communicative  mood,  and  was  narrating  a 
number  of  astounding  stories  of  plunderings  and 
burnings  on  the  high  seas.  He  dwelt  upon  them 
with  peculiar  relish ;  heightening  the  frightful  par- 
ticulars in  proportion  to  their  effect  on  his  peaceful 
auditors.  He  gave  a  long  swaggering  deuil  of  the 
capture  of  a  Spanbh  merchantman.  She  was  lying 
becalmed  during  a  long  summer's  day,  just  off  from 
an  island  which  was  one  of  the  lurking  places  of  the 
pirates.  They  had  reconnoitred  her  with  their  spy- 
glasses from  (he  shore,  and  ascertained  her  character 
and  force.  At  night  a  picked  crew  of  daring  fellows 
set  off  for  her  in  a  whale-boat.  They  approached 
witli  muffled  oars,  as  she  lay  rocking  idly  with  the 
undulations  of  the  sea,  and  her  sails  flapping  against 
the  masts.  They  were  close  under  her  stern  before 
the  guard  on  deck  was  aware  of  their  approach. 
The  alarm  was  given ;  the  pirates  threw  hand-gre- 
nades on  deck,  and  sprang  up  the  main-chain  sword 
in  hand.  The  crew  flew  to  arms,  but  in  great  confu- 
sion; some  were  shot  down,  others  took  refuge  in  the 
tops,  others  were  driven  overboard  and  drowned, 
while  others  fought  hand  to  hand  from  the  main- 
deck  to  the  quarter-deck,  disputing  gallantly  every 
inch  of  ground.  There  were  three  Spanish  gentle- 
men on  board  with  their  ladies,  who  made  the  most 
deqierate  resistance.  They  defended  the  companion- 
way,  cut  down  several  of  Uieir  assailants,  and  fought 
like  very  devils,  for  they  were  maddened  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  ladies  from  the  cabin.  One  of  the 
Dons  was  old,  and  soon  dispatched.  The  other  two 
kept  their  ground  vigorously,  even  though  the  cap- 
tain of  tlte  pirates  was  among  the  assailants.  Just 
then  there  was  a  shout  of  victory  from  the  main- 
deck—"  The  ship  is  ours !"  cried  the  pirates.  One 
of  the  Dons  immedialely  dropped  his  sword  and  sur- 
rendered ;  the  otlier,  who  was  a  hot-headed  young- 
ster, and  just  married,  gave  the  captain  a  slash  in 
the  face  that  laid  all  open. 

The  captain  just  made  out  to  articuUte  the  words 
"  no  quarter !" 

"And  what  did  they  do  with  the  prisoners  ?"  said 
Peecby  Prauw,  eagerly. 

"  Threw  them  all  ovtjrboard !"  was  the  answer. 

A  dead  pause  followed  this  reply. 

Peecby  Prauw  shrunk  quietly  back,  like  a  man 
who  had  unwarily  stolen  upon  the  lair  of  a  sleeping 
lion.  The  honest  burghers  cast  fearful  glances  at  the 
deep  scar  slashed  across  the  visage  of  the  stranger, 
and  moved  their  chairs  a  little  farther  off.  The  sea- 
man, however,  smoked  on,  without  moving  a  mus- 
cle, as  though  he  either  did  not  perceive,  or  did  not 


regard,  the  unfavourable  effect  he  had  produced  on 
hb  hearers. 

The  half-pay  officer  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence,  for  he  was  continually  tempted  to  make  inef- 
fectual head  against  this  tyrant  of  the  seas,  and  to 
regain  his  lost  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  his  an- 
cient companions.  He  now  tried  to  match  the 
gunpowder  tales  of  the  stranger,  by  others  equally 
tremendous.  Kidd,  as  usual,  was  his  hero,  concern- 
ing whom  he  seemed  to  have  picked  up  many  of  the 
floating  traditions  of  the  province.  The  seaman  had 
always  evinced  a  settled  pique  against  ttie  one-eyed 
warrior.  On  this  occasion  he  listened  with  peculiar 
impatience.  He  sat  with  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other 
elbow  on  a  table,  the  hand  holding  on  to  tlie  small 
pipe  he  was  pettishly  puffing;  his  legs  crossed; 
drumming  with  one  foot  on  the  ground,  and  casting 
every  now  and  then  the  side  glance  of  a  basilisk  at  the 
prosing  captain.  At  length  the  latter  spoke  of  Kidd's 
having  ascended  the  Hudson  with  some  of  his  crew, 
to  land  his  plunder  in  secrecy.  "  Kidd  up  the  Hod- 
son  !"  burst  forth  the  seaman  with  a  Iremendons 
oath—"  Kidd  never  was  up  the  Hudson !" 

"  I  tell  you  he  was,"  said  the  other.  "  Ay,  and 
they  say  he  buried  a  quantity  of  treasure  on  the  little 
flat  that  runs  out  into  the  river,  called  the  Devil's 
Dans  Kammer." 

"  The  Devil's  Dans  Kammer  in  your  teeth !"  cried 
the  seaman.  "  I  tell  you  Kidd  never  was  up  the 
Hudson.  What  a  plague  do  you  know  of  Kidd  and 
bis  haunts  ?" 

"  What  do  I  know  ?"  echoed  the  half-pay  officer. 
"  Why,  I  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  his  trial ;  ay, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  huii  hanged  at  Exe- 
cution Dock." 

Then  Sir,  let  me  tell  yon  that  yon  saw  as  pretty  a 
fellow  hanged  as  ever  trod  shoe-leather.  Ay,"  put- 
ting his  face  nearer  to  that  of  the  officer,  "  and  there 
was  many  a  land-lubber  looked  on  that  might  much 
better  have  swung  in  his  stead." 

The  half-pay  officer  was  silenced :  but  the  indigo 
nation  thus  pent  up  in  his  bosom  glowed  witli  intense 
vehemencein  his  single  eye,  which  kindled  like  a  coal. 

Peechy  Prauw,  who  never  could  remain  silent,  ob- 
served that  the  gentleman  certainly  was  in  the  right. 
Kidd  never  did  bury  money  up  tlie  Hudson,  nor  in- 
deed in  any  of  those  parts,  thougli  many  affirmed  such 
to  be  the  fact.  It  was  Bradish  and  otliers  of  the  buc- 
caneers who  had  buried  money ;  some  said  in  Turtle 
Bay ;  others  on  Long  Island;  others  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Hell-gate.  Indeed,  added  he,  I  recollect  an 
adventure  of  Sam,  the  negro  fisherman,  many  years 
ago,  which  some  think  had  something  to  do  with  the 
buccaneers.  As  we  are  all  friends  here,  and  as  it  will 
go  no  farther,  I'll  teU  it  to  you.  "  Upon  a  dark  night, 
many  years  ago,  as  Black  Sam  was  returning  from 
fishing  in  Hellgate " 

Here  the  story  was  nipped  in  the  bad  by  a  sudden 
movement  from  the  unknown,  who,  laymg  his  iron 
fist  on  the  table,  knuckles  downward,  with  a  quiet 
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force  that  indented  the  very  boards,  and  looking  grimly 
OTcr  hb  shoulder,  with  the  grin  of  an  angry  bear — 

"  Hark'ee,  neighboar ! "  said  he,  with  signiTicanl 
nodding  of  the  head, "  you'd  belter  let  the  buccaneers 
and  their  money  alone — they're  not  for  old  men  and 
old  women  to  meddle  with.  They  fought  hard  for 
their  money;  they  gave  body  and  sool  for  it;  and 
wherever  it  lies  buried,  depend  upon  it  he  most  have 
a  tag  with  the  devil  who  gets  it ! " 

This  sudden  explosion  was  succeeded  by  a  blank 
silence  throughout  the  room;  Peechy  Prauw  shrunk 
within  himself  and  even  the  one-eyed  officer  turned 
pale.  Wolfert,  who  from  a  dark  corner  in  the  room 
liad  listened  with  intense  eagerness  to  all  this  talk 
about  buried  treasure,  looked  with  mingled  awe  and 
reverence  at  (his  bold  buccaneer,  for  such  he  really 
suspected  hun  to  be.  There  was  a  chinking  of  gold 
and  a  sparkling  of  jewels  in  all  his  stories  about  the 
Spanish  Main  Ihat  gave  a  value  to  every  period;  and 
Wolfert  would  have  given  any  thing  for  the  mmma- 
gingof  the  ponderoas  sea-chest,  which  his  imagination 
crammed  full  of  golden  clialices,  crucifixes,  and  jolly 
round  bags  of  doubloons. 

The  dead  stillness  that  had  fallen  upon  the  company 
was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  stranger,  who  pulled 
oat  a  prodigious  watch,  of  curious  and  ancient  woric- 
manship,  and  which  in  Wolfert's  eyes,  had  a  decidedly 
Spanish  look.  On  touching  a  spring,  it  struck  ten 
o'clock ;  upon  which  the  sailor  called  for  his  reckon- 
ing, and  having  paid  it  out  of  a  handful  of  outlandish 
coin,  h«  drank  off  the  remainder  of  his  beverage,  and, 
withoottaking  leave  of  any  one,  rolled  out  of  the  room, 
mattering  to  himself,  as  be  stamped  up  stairs  to  his 
chamber. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  company  could  recover 
from  the  silence  into  which  they  had  been  thrown. 
The  very  footsteps  of  the  stranger,  which  were  heard 
now  and  then  as  he  traversed  his  chamber,  inspired 
awe.  Still  the  conversation  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  was  too  interesting  not  to  be  resumed.  A 
heavy  thander-gust  had  gathered  up  unnoticed  while 
they  were  lost  in  talk,  and  the  torrents  of  rain 
that  fell  forbade  all  thoughls  of  setting  off  for  home 
until  the  storm  should  subside.  They  drew  nearer 
together,  therefore,  and  entreated  the  worthy  Peechy 
Prauw  to  continue  the  tale  which  had  been  so 
disooarteoosly  interrupted.  He  readily  complied, 
whispering,  however,  in  a  tone  scarcely  above  his 
breath,  and  drowned  occasionally  by  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder;  and  he  would  pause  every  now  and  then, 
and  listen  with  evident  awe,  as  he  heard  (he  heavy 
footsteps  of  the  stranger  pacing  overhead.  The  fol- 
lowuig  is  the  purport  of  his  story. 


TBI  AOTRNTl'IIK  OF 

THE  BLACK  FISHERMAN. 


Evert  body  knows  Black  Sam,  tlieold  negro  fish- 
erman, or,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  Mad  Sam,  who 
has  fished  about  the  Sound  for  the  last  half  century. 
It  is  now  many  many  years  since  Sam,  who  was  then 
as  active  a  young  negro  as  any  in  the  province,  and 
worked  on  the  farm  of  Killian  Suydam,  on  Long  Is- 
land, having  finished  his  day's  work  at  an  early  hour, 
was  fishing,  one  still  summer  evening,  just  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hell-gate. 

He  was  in  a  light  skiff,  and  being  well  acquainted 
wi(h  the  currents  and  eddies,  he  had  shifted  his  station 
according  to  the  shifUng  of  the  tide,  from  the  Hen 
and  Chickens  to  the  Hog's  Back,  ttom  the  Hog's  Back 
to  the  Pot,  and  from  tlie  Pot  to  the  Fryuig-pan;  but 
in  the  eagerness  of  his  sport  he  did  not  see  that  the 
tide  was  rapidly  ebbing,  until  the  roaring  of  the  whirl- 
pools and  eddies  warned  him  of  his  danger;  and  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  shooting  his  skiff  from  among 
the  rocks  and  breakers,  and  getting  to  the  point  of 
Blackwell's  Island.  Here  he  cast  anchor  for  some 
time,  waiting  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  enable  him  to 
return  homewards.  As  tlie  night  set  in,  it  grew 
blustering  and  gusty.  Dark  clouds  came  bundling  up 
in  the  west,  and  now  and  then  a  growl  of  thunder, 
or  a  flash  of  lightning,  told  that  a  summer  storm  was 
at  hand.  Sam  pulled  over,  therefore,  under  the  lee 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and,  coastmg  along,  came  to  a 
snug  nook,  just  under  a  steep  beetling  rock,  where  he 
fastened  his  skiff  (o  the  root  of  a  tree  that  shot  out 
from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and  spread  iu  broad  branch- 
es, like  a  canopy,  over  the  water.  The  gust  came 
scouring  along ;  the  wind  threw  up  tlie  river  in  white 
suites;  the  rain  rattled  among  the  leaves ;  (he  (hunder 
bellowed  worse  than  that  which  is  now  bellowing; 
the  lightning  seemed  to  lick  np  the  suites  of  the 
stream:  but  Sam,  snugly  sheltered  under  rock  and 
tree,  lay  crouched  in  his  skiff,  rocking  upon  the  bil- 
lows until  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  all  was  quiet.  The  gust  had 
passed  away,  and  only  now  and  (hen  a  f^int  gleam 
of  lightning  in  the  east  showed  which  way  it  had 
gone.  The  night  was  dark  and  moonless ;  and  from 
the  state  of  Uie  tide  Sam  concluded  it  was  near  mid- 
night. He  was  on  the  point  of  making  loose  his  skiff 
to  return  homewards,  when  he  saw  a  light  gleaming 
along  the  water  from  a  distance,  which  seemed  ra- 
pidly approaching.  As  it  di-ew  near,  he  perceived  it 
came  from  a  lantern  in  the  bow  of  a  boat,  which  was 
gliding  along  under  shadow  of  the  land.  It  pulled 
up  in  a  small  cove,  close  (o  where  he  was.  A  man 
jumped  on  shore,  and  searching  about  with  the  lan- 
tern, exclaimed, "  Tliis  is  the  place— here's  the  iron 
ring. "  The  boat  was  then  made  fiist,  and  the  man 
returning  on  board,  assbted  hb  comrades  in  convey- 
ing something  heavy  on  shore.  As  the  light  gleamed 
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among  them,  Sam  saw  that  they  were  five  stoat  des- 
perate-looking fellows,  in  red  woollen  caps,  with  a 
leader  in  a  three-cornered  hat,  and  that  some  of  them 
were  armed  with  dirks,  ur  long  knives,  and  pistols. 
They  talked  low  to  one  another,  and  occasionally  in 
some  outlandish  tongue  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. 

On  landing,  they  made  their  way  among  the  bashes, 
taking  turns  to  relieve  each  other  in  tugging  their 
burthen  up  the  rocky  bank.  Sam's  curiosity  was  now 
fully  aroused ;  so,  leaving  his  skiCF,  he  clambered  si- 
lently up  a  ridge  that  overlooked  their  path.  ITiey 
had  stopped  to  rest  for  a  moment ;  and  the  leader  was 
looking  about  among  the  bashes  with  his  lantern. 
"Have  you  brought  the  spades?"  said  one.  "They  are 
here,"  replied  another,  who  bad  them  on  his  shoulder. 
"  We  must  dig  deep,  where  there  will  be  no  risk 
of  discovery, "  said  a  third. 

A  cold  chill  ran  through  Sam's  veins.  He  fancied 
he  saw  before  him  a  gang  of  murderers  about  to  bury 
their  victbn.  His  knees  smote  together.  In  his  agi- 
tation he  shook  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  which  he 
was  supporting  liimself,  as  he  looked  over  the  edge 
ofthecliif. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  cried  one  of  the  gaeg.  "  Siune 
one  stirs  among  the  bushes ! " 

The  lantern  was  held  np  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise.  One  of  the  red-caps  cocked  a  pistol,  and  point- 
ed it  towards  the  very  place  where  Sam  was  stand- 
ing. He  stooti  motionless — breathless — expecting  the 
next  moment  to  be  his  last.  Fortunately,  his  dingy 
complexion  was  in  his  favour,  and  made  no  glare 
among  the  leaves. 

"  'Tis  no  one, "  said  the  man  with  the  lantem. 
"  What  a  plague !  you  would  not  fire  off  your  pistol 
and  alarm  the  country?  " 

The  pistol  was  uncocked,  the  burthen  was  resum- 
ed, and  the  party  slowly  toiled  along  the  bank.  Sam 
watched  them  as  they  went,  the  light  sending  back 
fitful  gleams  through  the  dripping  bushes;  and  it  was 
not  till  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight  that  he  ventured 
to  draw  breath  freely.  He  now  thought  of  getting 
back  to  his  boat,  and  making  liis  escape  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  dangerous  neighbours;  but  curiosity 
was  all  powerful.  He  hesitated,  and  lingered  and 
listened.  By  and  by  he  heard  the  strokes  of  spades. 
*'  They  are  digging  the  grave? "  said  he  to  himself, 
and  the  cold  sweat  started  upon  his  forehead.  Every 
stroke  of  a  «pade,  as  it  sounded  through  the  silent 
groves,  went  to  his  heart.  It  was  evident  there  was 
as  little  noise  made  as  possible ;  every  thing  bad  an 
air  of  terrible  mystery  and  secrecy.  Sam  had  a  great 
relish  for  the  horrible— a  tale  of  murder  was  a  treat 
for  him,  and  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  execu- 
tions. He  could  not  resist  an  impulse,  in  spite  of 
every  danger,  to  steal  nearer  to  the  scene  of  mystery, 
and  overlook  the  midnight  fellows  at  their  work.  He 
crawled  along  cautiously,  therefore,  inch  by  inch, 
stepping  with  the  ntmost  care  aoHMig  the  dry  leaves  lest 
their  nistling  should  betray  him.    He  came  at  leogth 


to  where  a  steep  rock  intervened  between  him  and 
the  gang;  for  he  saw  the  light  of  their  lantem  sliia- 
ing  up  against  the  branches  of  the  trees  ob  the  ether 
side.  Sam  slowly  and  silently  clambered  up  the  aais 
fece  of  the  rock,  and  raising  his  head  ahove  its  naked 
edge,  beheld  the  villains  iounediately  below  fcim, 
and  so  near,  that  though  he  dreaded  disetwery,  he 
dared  not  withdraw,  lest  the  least  movement  shaold 
be  heard.  In  this  way  he  remained,  with  his  round 
black  face  peering  above  the  edge  of  the  reck,  like 
the  sun  just  emerging  above  the  edge  of  the  horizoa, 
or  the  round-cheeked  moon  on  the  dial  of  a  ckx^. 

Tlie  red-caps  had  nearly  finished  their  work ;  the 
grave  was  filled  up  and  they  were  carefully  repla- 
cing the  turf.  This  done,  they  scattered  dry  leave* 
over  the  place;"  And  now,"  said  the  leader,  "  i 
defy  the  devil  himself  to  find  it  out ! " 

"  The  murderers ! "  exclaimed  Sam,  involuntarily. 
The  whole  gang  started,  and  looking  up,  beheld  the 
round  black  head  of  Sam  just  above  them;  his  white 
eyes  strained  half  out  of  their  orbits,  his  white  teedt^ 
chattering,  and  his  whole  visage  shining  with  cold 
perspiration. 
"  We're  discovered ! "  cried  one. 
"  Down  with  him, "  cried  another. 
Sam  heard  the  cocking  of  a  pistol,  but  did  not  paHM 
for  the  report.  He  scrambled  over  rock  and  stone, 
through  bush  and  briar;  rolled  down  banks  like& 
hedgehog;  scrambled  up  others  like  a  catamount.  Ik 
every  direction  he  heard  some  one  or  other  of  the 
gang  hemming  him  in.  At  length  be  reached  the 
rocky  ridge  along  the  river :  one  of  the  red-caps  waa 
hard  behind  him.  A  steep  rock  Ukc  a  wall  rose 
directly  in  his  way;  it  seemed  to  cut  off  all  relnat, 
when,  fortunately,  he  espied  the  strong  cord-like 
branch  of  a  grape-vine  reaching  half  way  dowe  it. 
He  sprang  at  it  with  the  force  of  a  desperate  man ; 
seized  it  with  both  hands;  and,  being  young  and  agye, 
succeeded  in  swinging  himself  to  the  summit  of  the 
cliff.  Here  he  stood  in  full  relief  against  tlw  aky, 
when  tlie  red-cap  cocked  his  pistol  and  fired.  Tb* 
ball  whistled  by  Sam's  head.  With  the  lucky  thought 
of  a  man  in  an  emergency,  he  uttered  a  yell,  fell  l» 
the  ground,  and  detached  at  the  same  time  a  fragment 
of  the  rock,  which  tumbled  with  a  loud  splash  into 
the  river. 

"  I've  done  his  business,"  said  the  red-cap  loonc 
or  two  of  liis  comrades  as  they  arrived  paatiog : "  be'U 
tell  no  tales,  except  to  the  fislies  in  the  river. " 

Hb  pursuers  now  turned  off  to  meet  their  com- 
panions. Sam,  sliding  silently  down  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  let  himself  qaietly  into  his  skiff;  cast  loose 
the  fastening,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  rapid 
current,  which  in  that  place  runs  like  a  mill-slreaai, 
and  soon  swept  him  off  from  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  he  had  drifted  a  great  dis- 
tance that  he  ventured  to  ply  his  oars ;  when  he  made 
his  skiff  dart  like  an  arrow  tln-ough  the  strait  of  Hell- 
gate,  never  heeding  the  danger  of  Pot,  Frying-pan, 
or  Hog's  Back  itself;  nor  did  he  feel  himself  thorough- 
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Ij  secure  until  safely  nestled  in  bed  in  the'  eookloft 
uf  the  ancieut  form-house  of  tlie  Suydams. 

Here  the  worthy  Peechy  Prauw  paused  to  take 
^Nreath,  and  to  take  a  sip  of  (he  gossip  tankard  that 
stood  at  his  elbow.  His  auditors  remained  witli  open 
mouths  and  outstretched  necks,  gaping  like  a  nest  of 
•wallows  Ant  an  additional  mouthful. 

"  And  is  tiMt  all  ? "  exclaimed  the  half-pay  officer. 

"  That's  all  that  belongs  to  the  story,"  said  Peechy 
Prauw. 

"  And  did  Sam  never  find  out  what  was  buried  by 
(be  red-caps?"  saidWolfert,  eagerly,  whose  mind 
was  haunted  by  nothing  but  ingots  and  doubloons. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Peechy;  "  he  had  no 
4ime  to  spare  from  his  work,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
be  did  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  another  race  among 
(be  rocks.  Besides,  how  should  he  recollect  the  spot 
where  (he  grave  had  been  digged,  every  thing  would 
look  B»  different  by  day-light?  And  tlien,  where 
was  the  use  of  looking  for  a  dead-body,  when  there 
was  no  chance  of  hanging  the  murderers  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  are  you  sure  it  was  a  dead  body  they 
boned?"  said  Wolfert. 

"To  he  sure,"  cried  Peechy  Prauw,  exuUingly. 
"  Does  it  not  haunt  in  the  neighbourhood  to  this  very 
day?" 

"  HaoDts ! "  exclaimed  several  of  the  party,  open- 
ing their  eyes  still  wider,  and  edging  their  chairs  still 
closer. 

"  Ay,  haunts,"  repeated  Peechy :  "  have  none  of 
you  beard  of  Father  Red-cap,  who  haunts  the  old 
burnt  form-house  in  the  woods,  on  the  border  of  Uie 
Sound,  near  Hell-gate  ? " 

"Ob!  to  be  sure,  I've  heard  tell  of  something  of 
the  kind;  but  then  I  took  it  for  some  old  wives' 
Mile." 

"  Old  wives'  fable  or  not,"  said  Peechy  Prauw, 
' '  that  form-house  stands  hard  by  the  very  spot.  It's 
been  unoccupied  time  out  of  mind,  and  stands  in  a 
-lonely  part  of  the  coast ;  but  those  who  fish  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  often  heard  strange  noises  there; 
•nd  Hghts  have  been  seen  about  the  wood  at  night; 
and  an  old  fellow  in  a  red  cap  has  been  seen  at  the 
windows  more  than  once,  which  people  take  to  be 
(be  ghost  of  the  body  that  was  buried  there.  Once 
upon  a  time  three  soldiers  took  shelter  in  the  build- 
ing for  the  night,  and  rummaged  it  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, when  they  found  old  Father  Red-cap  astride 
of  a  dder-barrel  in  the  cellar,  with  a  jug  in  one  hand 
and  a  goblet  in  the  oUier.  He  offeral  them  a  drink 
out  of  bis  goblet ;  but  just  as  one  of  the  soldiers  was 
patting  it  to  his  mouth— whew !— a  flash  of  fire 
blazed  through  the  cellar,  blinded  every  mother's  son 
of  them  for  several  minutes,  and  when  they  recovered 
(heir  eye-sight,  jug,  goblet,  and  Red-cap,  had  va- 
nished, and  nothing  but  the  empty  cider-barrel  re- 
mained!" 

Here  tbe  half-iuiy  officer,  who  was  growing  very 
muziy  and  sleepy,  and  nodding  over  his  liquor,  with 


half-extinguished  eye,  suddenly  gleamed  up  like  an 
expiring  rush-light. — 

"  Thai's  aU  fudge!"  said  he,  as  Peechy  finished 
bis  last  story. 

"  Weil,  I  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  myself," 
said  Peecliy  Prauw,  "  though  all  the  world  knows 
that  there's  something  strange  about  that  house  and 
ground ;  but  as  to  the  story  of  Mud  Sam,  I  believe  it 
just  as  well  as  if  it  bad  happened  to  myself. " 


The  deep  interest  taken  in  this  conversation  by  the 
company  had  made  them  unconscious  of  tbe  uproar 
that  prevailed  abroad  among  the  elements,  when 
suddenly  they  were  all  electrified  by  a  tremendous 
clap  of  thunder ;  a  lumbering  crash  followed  instan- 
taneously, stiaking  the  building  to  its  very  founda- 
tion— all  started  from  their  seats,  imagining  it  tlie 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  that  old  Father  Red-cap 
was  coming  among  them  in  all  his  terrors.  They 
listened  for  a  moment,  but  only  heard  the  rain  pelting 
against  the  windows,  and  the  wind  howling  among 
the  trees.  The  explosion  was  soon  explained  by  the 
apparilion  of  an  old  negro's  bald  head  thnist  in  at 
the  door,  his  white  goggle-eyes  contrasting  witli  his 
jetty  poll,  which  was  wet  with  ram,  and  shone  like  a 
bottle.  In  a  jargon  but  half  intelligible,  be  announced 
that  the  kitchen  chimney  liad  been  struck  with 
Ughtning. 

A  sullen  pause  of  tlie  storm,  which  now  rose  and 
sunk  in  gusts,  produced  a  momentary  stillness.  In 
this  interval,  the  report  of  a  musket  was  heard,  and 
a  long  shout,  almost  lik^  a  yell,  resounded  from  the 
shore.  Everyone  crowded  to  the  window.  Another 
musket-sliot  was  heard,  and  another  long  shout, 
that  mingled  wildly  with  a  rising  blast  of  wind.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  C17  came  up  from  the  bosom  of  the 
waters;  for  tliough  incessant  flashes  of  lightning 
spread  a  light  about  the  shore,  no  one  was  to  be 
seen. 

Suddenly  the  window  of  the  room  overhead  was 
opened,  and  a  loud  halloo  uttered  by  the  mysterious 
stranger.  Several  bailings  passed  from  one  party  to 
the  other,  but  in  a  language  which  none  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  bar-room  could  understand;  and  pre- 
sently they  heard  tbe  window  closed,  and  a  great 
noise  overhead,  as  if  all  the  furniture  were  pulled 
and  hauled  about  tbe  room.  The  negro  servant  was 
summoned,  and  shortly  after  was  seen  assisting  the 
veteran  to  lug  the  ponderous  sea-chest  down  stairs. 

The  landlord  was  in  amazement — "  What ! — you 
are  not  going  on  the  water  in  such  a  storm  ?  " 

"  Storm ! "  said  the  other  scornfully ; "  do  you  call 
such  a  sputter  of  weather  a  storm  ?" 

"  You'll  gel  drenched  to  the  skin— you'll  catch  your 
death !"  said  Peechy  Prauw,  affectionately. 

"  Thunder  and  lightning ! "  exclauned  the  merman ; 
"don't  preach  about  weather  toa  man  that  has  cruized 
in  whirlwinds  and  tornadoes ! " 

The  obsequious  Peechy  was  again  struck  dumb. 
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Tlie  voice  from  the  water  was  heard  once  more,  in  a 
tone  of  impatience.  The  by-standers  stared  with  re- 
doubled awe  at  this  man  of  storms,  who  seemed  to 
have  come  up  out  of  the  deep,  and  to  be  summoned 
back  to  it  again.  As,  with  the  assistance  of  the  negro, 
he  slowly  bore  his  ponderous  sea-chest  towards  the 
shore,  they  eyed  it  with  a  superstitious  feeling,  half 
doubting  whether  he  were  not  really  about  to  embark 
upon  it,  and  launch  forth  upon  the  wild  waves.  They 
followed  him  at  a  distance  with  a  lantern. 

"  Dowse  the  light ! "  roared  the  hoarse  voice  from 
the  water — "  no  one  wants  lights  here ! " 

"  Thunder  and  lightning ! "  exclaimed  the  veteran, 
turning  short  upon  them;  "  back  to  the  house  with 
you." 

Wolfert  and  his  companions  shrunk  back  in  dismay. 
Still  their  cariosity  would  not  allow  them  entirely  to 
withdraw.  A  long  sheet  of  lightning  now  flickered 
across  the  waves,  and  discovered  a  boat,  filled  with 
men,  just  under  a  rocky  point,  rising  and  sinking  with 
the  heaving  surges,  and  swashing  the  water  at  every 
heave.  It  was  with  diflicalty  held  to  the  rocks  by  a 
boat-hook,  for  the  current  rushed  furiously  round  the 
point.  The  veteran  hoisted  one  end  of  the  lumber- 
ing sea-chest  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat;  he  seized 
the  handle  at  the  other  end  to  lift  it  in,  when  the  mo- 
tion propelled  the  boat  from  the  shore;  the  chest 
slipped  off  from  the  gunwale,  and  sinking  into  the 
waves,  pulled  the  veteran  headlong  after  it.  A  loud 
shriek  was  uttered  by  all  on  shore,  and  a  volley  of 
execrations  by  those  on  board — but  boat  and  man 
were  hurried  away  by  the  rushing  swiftness  of  the  tide. 
A  pitchy  darkness  succeeded;  Wolfert  Webber,  in- 
deed, fancied  that  he  distinguished  a  cry  for  help,  and 
lliat  he  beheld  the  drowning  man  beckoning  for  as- 
sistance ;  but  when  the  ligblning  again  gleamed  along 
the  water,  all  was  void;  neither  man  nor  boat  were 
to  be  seen;  nothing  but  the  dashing  and  weltering  of 
the  waves  as  they  hurried  past. 

The  company  returned  to  the  tavern  to  await  the 
subsiding  of  the  storm.  They  resumed  their  seats, 
and  gazed  on  each  other  with  dismay.  The  whole 
transaction  had  not  occupied  five  minutes,  and  not  a 
dozen  words  had  been  spoken.  When  they  looked  at 
the  oaken  chair,  they  could  scarcely  realize  the  fact, 
that  the  strange  being,  who  had  so  lately  tenanted  it, 
lull  of  life  and  Herculean  vigour,  should  already  be  a 
corpse.  There  was  the  very  glass  he  had  just  drunk 
from;  there  lay  the  ashes  from  the  pipe  which  he  had 
smoked,  as  it  were,  with  his  last  breath.  As  the 
worthy  burghers  pondered  on  these  things,  they  felt 
a  terrible  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  of  existence, 
and  eacli  felt  as  if  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  was 
rendered  less  stable  by  this  awful  example. 

As,  however,  the  most  of  the  company  were  pos- 
sessed of  that  valuable  philosophy  which  enables  a 
man  to  bear  up  witli  fortitude  against  the  misfortunes 
of  his  neighbours,  they  soon  managed  to  console  them- 
selves for  the  tragic  end  of  the  veteran.  The  lanrt- 
lonl  was  particularly  happy  that  tlie  poor  dear  man 


had  paid  his  reckoning  before  he  went;  and  made  « 
kind  of  farewell  speech  on  the  occasion.  "He  came," 
said  he,  "  in  a  storm,  and  he  went  in  a  storm — be 
came  in  the  night,  and  he  went  in  the  night — he  came 
nobody  knows  from  whence,  and  be  has  gone  nobody 
knows  where.  For  aught  I  know,  he  has  gone  to  sea 
once  more  on  his  chest,  and  may  land  to  bother 
some  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  world !  Though 
it's  a  thousand  pities,"  added  he,  "if  he  has  gone  to 
Davy  Jones's  locker,  that  he  had  not  left  his  own 
locker  behind  him."  ^  ^ 

"His  locker!  St  Nicholas  preserve .«s!"  cried  Pee- 
chyPrauw — "I'd  not  have  had  that  sea-chest  in  the 
house  for  any  money ;  I'll  warrant  he'd  come  racket- 
ing after  it  at  nights,  and  making  a  haunted  house  of 
the  inn;  and  as  to  his  going  to  sea  in  his  chest,  I  re- 
collect what  happened  to  Skipper  Onderdonk's  strip, 
on  his  voyage  from  Amsterdam.  The  boatswain 
died  during  a  storm,  so  Uiey  wrapped  him  up  in  a 
shee(,  and  put  him  in  his  own  sea-cliest,  and  threw 
him  overboard;  but  they  neglected,  in  their  hurry 
scurry,  to  say  prayers  over  him;  and  the  storm  raged 
and  roared  louder  than  ever,  and  they  saw  the  dead 
man  seated  in  bis  chest,  with  his  shroud  for  a  sail, 
commg  bard  after  tlie  ship,  and  the  sea  breaking 
before  him  in  great  sprays,  like  fire;  and  there  they 
kept  scudding  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
expecting  every  moment  to  go  to  wreck;  and  every 
night  they  saw  the  dead  boatswain,  in  his  sea-chest, 
trying  to  get  np  with  them,  and  they  heard  his 
whisile  above  the  blasts  of  wind,  and  he  seemed  to 
send  great  seas,  mountain  high,  after  them,  that 
would  have  swamped  the  ship  if  they  had  not  put  up 
the  dead-lights;  and  so  it  went  on  till  they  lost  sight 
of  him  in  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland,  and  supposed 
he  had  veered  ship,  and  stood  for  Dead  Man's  Isle. 
So  much  for  burying  a  man  at  sea,  without  saying 
prayers  over  him." 

The  thunder-gust  which  had  hitherto  detained  the 
company  was  at  an  end.  The  cuckoo-clock  in  the 
hall  told  midnight;  every  one  pressed  to  depart,  for 
seldom  was  such  a  late  hour  of  the  night  trespassed 
on  by  these  quiet  burghers.  As  they  sallied  forth,  they 
found  the  heavens  once  more  serene.  The  slorm 
which  had  lately  obscured  them  had  rolled  away, 
and  lay  piled  up  in  fleecy  masses  on  the  horizon,  light- 
ed up  by  the  bright  crescent  of  the  moon,  which  look- 
ed like  a  little  silver  lamp  bung  up  in  a  palace  of 
clouds. 

The  dismal  occurrence  of  the  night,  and  the  disouri 
narrations  they  had  made,  had  left  a  superstitioos 
feeling  in  every  mind.  They  cast  a  fearful  glance  at 
the  spot  where  the  buccaneer  had  disappeared,  ahnost 
expecting  to  see  him  sailing  on  his  chest  in  the  coot 
moonshine.  The  trembling  rays  glittered  akuig  the 
waters,  but  all  was  placid;  and  the  current  dimpled 
over  the  spot  where  he  had  gone  down.  The  party 
huddled  together  in  a  little  crowd  as  they  repaired 
liomewards,  particularly  when  they  passed  a  lonely 
field,  where  a  man  had  been  murdered;  and  even  Uie 
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sexton,  who  had  to  complete  his  jonraey  alone,  thongh 
accnstomed,  one  \rou\d  think,  to  ghosts  and  gohlins, 
yet  vent  a  )ong  way  roand,  rather  than  pass  by  his 
own  churchyard. 

Woirert  Webber  had  now  carried  home  a  fresh 
stodc  of  stories  and  notions  to  ruminate  upon.  These 
accounts  of  pots  of  money  and  Spanish  treasures, 
buried  here  and  there  and  every  where  about  the 
rocks  and  bays  of  these  wild  shores,  made  him  al- 
most dizzy.  "  Blessed  St  Nicholas! "  ejaculated  he, 
half  aloud,  "is  it  not  possible  to  come  upon  one  of 
these  golden  hoards,  and  to  make  one's  self  rich  in 
a  twinkling  ?  How  hard  that  I  must  go  on,  delving 
and  delving,  day  in  and  day  out,  merely  to  make  a 
morsel  of  bread,  when  one  lucky  stroke  of  a  spade 
might  enable  me  to  ride  in  my  carriage  for  the  rest 
of  my  life!" 

As  he  turned  over  in  his  thoughts  all  that  had  been 
told  of  the  singular  adventure  of  the  negro  fisherman, 
his  imagination  gave  a  totally  different  complexion  to 
the  tale.  He  saw  in  the  gang  of  red-caps  nothing 
but  a  crew  of  pirates  burying  their  spoils,  and  his  cu- 
pidity was  once  more  awakened  by  the  possibility  of 
at  length  getting  on  the  traces  of  some  of  this  larking 
wealtl).  Indeed,  his  infected  fancy  tinged  every  thing 
with  gold.  He  felt  like  the  greedy  inbabiunt  of  Bag- 
dad, when  his  eye  had  been  greased  with  the  magic 
wntment  of  the  dervise,  that  gave  him  to  see  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth.  Caskets  of  buried  jewels, 
chests  of  ingots,  and  barrels  of  outlandish  coins,  seem- 
ed to  court  him  from  their  concealments,  and  sup" 
plicate  him  to  relieve  them  from  their  untimely 
graves. 

On  making  private  inquiries  about  the  grounds  said 
to  be  haunted  by  Father  Red-cap,  he  was  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  his  snrmise.  He  learned  that  the 
place  had  several  times  been  visited  by  experienced 
money-diggers,  who  had  heard  Black  Sam's  story, 
though  none  of  them  had  met  with  success.  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  always  been  dogged  with  ill  luck 
of  some  kind  or  other,  in  consequence,  as  Wolfert 
concluded,  of  not  going  to  work  at  the  proper  time, 
and  with  the  proper  ceremonials.  The  last  attempt 
bad  been  made  by  Cobus  Quackenbos,  who  dug  for 
a  whole  night,  and  met  with  incredible  difliculty ; 
for,  as  fast  as  be  threw  one  shovelful  of  earth  out  of 
the  bole,  two  were  thrown  in  by  invisible  hands. 
He  saoceeded  so  far,  however,  as  to  uncover  an  iron 
chest,  when  there  was  a  terrible  roaring,  ramping 
and  raging  of  uncouth  figures  about  the  hole,  and  at 
length  a  shower  of  blows  dealt  by  invisible  cudgels, 
that  fairly  belaboured  him  off  of  the  forbidden  ground. 
This  Cobns  Quackenbos  had  declared  on  his  death- 
bed, so  that  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  of  it.  He 
was  a  man  that  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to 
money-digging,  and  it  was  thought  would  have  ulti- 
mately succeeded,  had  he  not  died  recently  of  a  brain- 
fever  in  the  almshonse. 

Wolfert  Webber  was  now  in  a  worry  of  trepida- 
tion and  impatience,  tearful  lest  some  rival  adventurer 


should  get  a  scent  of  the  buried  gold.  He  deter- 
mined privately  to  seek  out  the  black  fisherman,  and 
get  him  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  place  where  he  had 
witnessed  the  mysterious  scene  of  interment.  Sam 
was  easily  found,  for  he  was  one  of  those  old  habitual 
beings  that  live  about  a  neighbourhood  until  they 
wear  themselves  a  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  be- 
come, in  a  manner,  public  characters.  There  was 
not  an  unlucky  urchin  about  town  that  did  not  know 
Mud  Sam,  the  fisherman,  and  think  that  be  had  a 
right  to  play  his  tricks  upon  the  old  negro.  Sam  had 
led  an  amphibious  life,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
about  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  the  fishing-grounds 
of  the  Sound.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
on  and  in  the  water,  particularly  about  Hell -gate; 
and  might  have  been  taken,  in  bad  weather,  for  one 
of  the  hobgoblins  that  used  to  haunt  that  strait. 
There  would  he  be  seen  at  all  times,  and  in  all  wea- 
tliers;  sometimes  in  his  skiff  anchored  among  the 
eddies,  or  prowling  Uke  a  shark  about  some  wreck, 
where  the  fish  are  supposed  to  be  most  abundant. 
Sometimes  seated  on  a  rock,  from  hour  to  hour,  look- 
ing, in  the  mist  and  drizzle,  like  a  solitary  heron 
watching  for  its  prey.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
every  hole  and  corner  of  ttie  Sound,  from  the  Walla- 
bout  to  Hell-gate,  and  from  Hell-gate  even  unto  the 
Devil's  Stepping-stones;  and  it  was  even  affirmed 
that  he  knew  all  the  fish  in  the  river  by  their  chris- 
tian names. 

Wolfert  found  him  at  his  cabin,  which  was  not 
much  larger  than  a  tolerable  dog-house.  It  was 
rudely  constructed  of  fragments  of  wrecks  and  drift- 
wood, and  built  on  the  rocky  shore,  at  the  foot  of 
the  old  fort,  just  about  what  at  present  forms  the 
point  of  tlie  Battery.  A  "  most  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell"  pervaded  the  place.  Oars,  paddles,  and  fish- 
ing-rods were  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  fort ;  a 
net  was  spread  on  the  sands  to  dry ;  a  skiff  was  drawn 
np  on  the  beach;  and  at  the  door  of  his  cabin  was 
Mud  Sam  himself,  indulging  in  the  troe  negro  luxury 
of  sleeping  in  the  sunshine. 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  the  time  of  Sam's 
youthful  adventure,  and  the  snows  of  many  a  winter 
had  grizzled  the  knotty  wool  upon  his  head.  He  per- 
fectly recollected  the  drcomstances,  however,  for  he 
had  often  been  called  upon  to  relate  them,  though,  in 
his  version  of  the  story,  he  differed  in  many  points 
fromPeechy  Prauw;  as  is  not  unfreqnently  the  case 
with  authentic  historians.  As  to  the  subsequent  re- 
searches of  money-diggers,  Sam  knew  nothing  about 
them,  they  were  matters  quite  out  of  his  line ;  neither 
did  the  cautions  Wolfert  care  to  disturb  his  thoughts 
on  that  point.  His  only  wish  was  to  secure  the  old 
fisherman  as  a  pQot  to  the  spot,  and  this  was  readily 
effected.  The  long  time  that  had  intervened  since 
his  nocturnal  adventure,  had  effaced  all  Sam's  awe  of 
the  place,  and  the  promise  of  a  trifling  reward  roused 
him  at  once  from  his  sleep  and  liis  sunshine. 

The  tide  was  adverse  to  making  the  expedition  by 
water,  and  Wolfert  was  too  impatient  to  get  to  lh« 
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land  of  promise  to  wait  for  Iti  turning;  they  set  off 
Uiereibre  by  land.  A  traifc  of  four  or  five  miles 
broufht  tbm  to  the  edge  of  a  wood,  which  at  that 
time  covered  the  gi«ater  part  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island.  It  was  ju$t  I>eyond  the  pleasant  region 
of  Bloomen-dael.  Here  they  struck  into  a  long  lane, 
straggling  among  trees  and  boshes,  very  much  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  mnllein  stalks,  as  if  but  sel- 
4lom  used,  and  so  completely  overehadowed,  as  to 
enjoy  but  a  kind  of  twilight.  Wild  vines  entangled 
the  trees,  and  Qaunted  in  their  faces;  brambles  and 
briers  caught  Iheir  clothes  as  Ihey  passed ;  the  gar- 
ter-snake glided  across  their  path ;  the  spotted  toad 
hopped  and  waddled  before  them ;  and  the  restless 
cat-bird  mewed  at  them  from  every  thicket.  Had 
Wolfcrt  Webber  been  deeply  read  in  romantic  le- 
gend, he  might  have  fancied  himself  entering  upon 
foiiridden,  enchanted  ground;  or  that  these  were 
some  of  the  guardians  set  to  keep  a  watch  upon  buried 
treasure.  As  it  was,  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and 
the  wild  stories  connected  with  it,  had  their  effect 
upon  his  mind. 

On  reaching  the  lower  end  of  the  lane,  they  found 
themselves  near  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  in  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  surrounded  by  forest-trees.  Th^  area 
had  once  been  a  grass-plot,  but  was  now  shagged 
with  briers  and  rank  weeds.  At  one  end,  and  just 
on  the  river  bank,  was  a  ruined  building,  little  bet- 
ter than  a  heap  of  rubbish,  with  a  stack  of  chimneys 
risii^,  like  a  solitary  tower,  out  of  the  centre;  the 
current  of  the  Sound  rushed  along  just  below  it,  with 
wildly  grown  trees  drooping  their  brandies  into  its 
waves. 

Wolfert  had  not  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  haunted 
house  of  Father  Red-cap,  and  called  to  mind  the  story 
of  Pcechy  Prauw.  The  evening  was  approaching, 
and  the  light,  falling  dubiously  among  these  woody 
places,  gave  a  melancholy  tone  to  the  scene,  well 
calculated  to  foster  any  lurking  feeling  of  awe  or  su- 
)>er8tilion.  The  night-hawk,  wheeling  about  in  the 
highest  regions  of  (he  air,  emitted  his  peevisli,  bo- 
ding cry.  The  woodpecker  gave  a  lonely  tap  now 
and  then  on  some  hollow  tree,  and  the  fire-bird ' 
streamed  by  them  with  his  deep  red  plumage.  They 
now  came  to  an  enclosure  that  had  once  been  a  gar- 
den. It  extended  along  the  foot  of  a  rocky  ridge, 
but  was  little  belter  than  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  with 
here  and  there  a  matted  rose-bush,  or  a  peach  or 
plum-tree,  grown  wild  and  ra^ed,  and  covered  with 
moss.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  garden  they  passed 
a  kind  of  vault  in  the  side  of  a  bank,  facing  the  wa- 
ter. It  bad  the  look  of  a  root-house.  The  door, 
though  decayed,  was  still  strong,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  recently  patched  up.  Wolfert  pushed  it 
open.  It  gave  a  harsh  grating  upon  its  hinges,  and 
striking  agamst  something  like  a  box,  a  rattling  sound 
ensued,  and  a  scull  rolled  on  the  floor.  Wolfert 
drew  back  shuddering,  but  was  reasMired,  on  being 
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informed  by  the  negro  that  this  was  a  family-vault 
belonging  to  one  of  the  old  Dutch  iMnilies  that  ownod 
this  estate ;  an  assertion  whidi  was  corroborated  by 
the  sight  of  cofDns  of  various  sizes  piled  within. 
Sam  had  been  familiar  with  all  these  scenes  when  a 
boy,  and  now  knew  that  he  could  not  be  far  ftwm  the 
place  of  which  they  were  in  quest. 

They  now  made  tlieir  way  to  the  water's  edge, 
scrambling  along  ledges  of  rocks  that  overhung  the 
waves,  and  obliged  often  to  hdd  by  shrubs  and 
grape-vines  to  avoid  slipping  into  the  deep  and  hur- 
ried stream.  At  length  they  came  to  a  small  cove, 
or  rather  indent  of  the  shore.  It  was  protected  by 
steep  rocks,  and  overshadowed  by  a  thick  copse  of 
oaks  and  chestnuts,  m  as  to  be  sheltered  and  almost 
concealed.  The  beach  shelved  gradually  withui  the 
cove,  but  the  current  swept,  deep  and  black  and  rapid, 
along  its  jutting  points. 

The  negro  paused;  raised  his  remnant  of  a  hat,  and 
scratched  his  grizzled  poll  for  a  moment,  as  he  re- 
garded this  nook :  then  suddenly  clapping  his  bands, 
he  stepped  exultingly  forward,  and  pointed  to  a  large 
iron  ring,  stapled  firmly  in  the  rock,  just  where  a 
broad  shelf  of  stone  furnished  a  commodious  landing- 
place.  It  was  the  very  spot  where  the  red-caps  had 
landed.  Years  bad  changed  the  more  perishable 
features  of  the  scene ;  but  rock  and  iron  yield  slowly 
to  the  influence  of  time.  On  looking  more  dosely, 
Wolfert  remarked  three  crosses  cut  in  the  rock  just 
above  the  ring;  which  bad  no  doubt  some  mysterious 
signification. 

Old  Sam  now  readily  recognized  the  overhangmg 
rock  under  which  his  skiff  had  been  sheltered  daring 
the  Ihunder-gost.  To  follow  up  the  course  which 
the  midnight  gang  had  taken,  however,  was  a  hard- 
er task.  His  mind  had  been  so  much  taken  up  oa 
that  eventful  occasion  by  the  persons  of  the  drama, 
as  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  scenes ;  and  tliese 
places  look  so  different  by  night  and  day.  A  fter  wan- 
dering about  for  some  time,  however,  tliey  came  tu 
an  opening  among  the  trees,  which  Sam  thought 
resembled  the  place.  There  was  a  ledge  of  rode  of 
moderate  height,  like  a  wall,  on  one  side,  which  be 
thought  might  be  the  very  ridge  from  whence  he  hod 
overlooked  the  diggers.  Wolfert  examined  it  nar- 
rowly, and  at  length  discovered  three  crosses,  simi- 
lar to  those  above  the  iron  ring,  cut  deeply  into  the 
face  of  the  rock,  but  nearly  obliterated  by  the  moss 
that  had  grown  over  them.  His  heart  leaped  with 
joy,  for  he  doubted  not  they  were  the  private  marks 
of  the  buccaneers.  All  now  that  renuiined  was  to 
ascertain  the  precise  spot  where  Uie  treasure  lay 
buried,  for  otherwise  he  might  dig  at  random  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  crosses,  without  coming  upon 
the  spoils,  and  he  had  already  had  enotigh  of  such 
(Hvfitless  labour.  Here,  however,  the  old  negro  was 
perfectly  at  a  loss,  and  indeed  perplexed  by  a  variety 
of  opinions ;  for  his  recollections  were  all  confhsed. 
Sometimes  he  dedared  it  must  have  been  at  tlie 
foot  of  a  mulberry-tree  hard  by ;  then  it  was  just 
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beadt  a  great  white  8ton«;  then  it  mutt  have  faem 
iHider  a  small  green  knoll,  a  short  distance  from  the 
ledge  of  rock ;  until  at  length  Wolfert  became  as  be^ 
viMered  as  himself. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  now  spreading 
themselves  ever  the  woods,  and  rock  and  tree  began 
to  mingle  together.  It  was  evidently  too  late  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  farther  at  present;  and  indeed  Wol- 
tarl  liad  come  unprovided  with  in^emenis  to  pro- 
seeote  his  researclies.  Satisfied,  therefore,  with 
having  aseertained  the  place,  he  took  note  of  all  its 
landmarks,  that  he  might  recognize  it  again,  and  set 
•at  on  his  relnm  homewards;  resolved  to  prosecute 
tlm  golden  enterprise  without  delay. 

The  leading  anxiety,  which  had  hitherto  absorbed 
every  feeling,  being  now  in  some  measure  appeased, 
fancy  began  to  wander,  and  to  conjure  np  a  thou- 
sand shapes  and  chimeras  as  be  returned  through  this 
haunted  region.  Pirates  hanging  in  chains  seemed 
to  swing  from  every  tree,  and  he  almost  expected  to 
see  seme  Spanish  Don,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear 
to  ear,  riging^owly  out  of  the  ground,  and  shaking 
the  ghost  of  a  money-bag. 

Their  way  back  lay  through  the  desolate  garden, 
and  WoUert's  nerves  had  arrived  at  so  sensitive  a 
state,  that  the  flitting  of  a  bird,  the  rustling  of  a  leaf, 
«r  the  falling  of  a  nut,  was  enough  to  startle  them. 
As  they  entered  the  confines  of  the  garden,  they 
eanghl  sight  of  a  figure  at  a  distance,  advancing  slow- 
ly op  oneof  (he  walks,  and  bending  under  the  weight 
of  a  burthen.  They  paused,  and  regarded  him  at- 
tentively. He  wore  what  appeared  to  be  a  woollen 
cap,  and,  still  more  alarming,  of  a  most  sanguinary 
red.  The  figure  moved  slowly  on,  ascended  the 
bank,  and  slopped  at  the  very  door  of  the  sepulchral 
vault.  Just  before  entering  it,  he  looked  around. 
What  was  the  affright  of  Wolfert,  when  he  recogniz- 
ed the  grisly  visage  of  the  drowned  buccaneer !  He 
uttered  an  ejaculation  of  horror.  The  figure  slowly 
raised  bis  iron  fist,  and  shook  it  with  a  terrible  me- 
nace. 

Wolfert  did  not  pause  to  see  any  more,  but  hniried 
off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  liim,  nor  was  Sam 
slaw  in  following  at  his  heels,  liaving  all  bis  ancient 
terrors  revived.  Away  then  did  they  scramble, 
through  bush  and  brake,  horribly  frightened  at  every 
bramble  that  tu^ed  at  their  skirts;  nor  did  they 
pause  to  breathe,  until  they  bad  blundered  their  way 
throogh  this  perilous  wood,  and  bad  fairly  reached 
the  high  road  to  the  city. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  Wolfert  could  summon 
ooorage  enough  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  so  much 
bad  he  been  dismayed  by  the  apparition,  whether 
living  or.dead,  of  the  grisly  buccaneer.  In  tlie  mean 
time  what  a  conflict  of  mind  did  he  suffer !  He  neg- 
lected all  his  concerns ;  was  moody  and  restless  all 
day ;  lost  his  appetite ;  wandered  in  his  thoughts  and 
words,  and  committed  a  thousand  blimders.  His  rest 
was  broken ;  and  when  be  fell  asleep,  the  night-mare, 
in  shape  of  a  huge  money-bag,  sat  squatted  upon  his 


breast  He  babbled  about  incalculable  sums ;  bnded 
himself  engaged  in  woney-digging ;  threw  the  bed- 
clothes right  and  tefl,  in  the  idea  that  he  was  shovel- 
ing away  the  dirt ;  groped  under  the  bed  in  quest  of 
the  treasure,  and  lugged  fortii,  as  Iw  supposed,  an 
inestimable  pot  of  gold. 

Dame  Webber  and  her  dan^ter  were  in  despair 
at  what  they  conceived  a  retwning  touch  of  insanity. 
There  are  two  family  oracles,  one  or  other  of  wbicb 
Dutch  housewives  consult  in  all  cases  of  great  doubt 
and  perplexity — the  dominie  and  the  doctor.  In  Ibe 
present  instance,  they  repaired  to  the  doctor.  Thore 
was  at  that  time  a  little,  dark,  mouldy  man  of  medi- 
cine, femous  among  the  old  wives  of  tbe  Manbattoea 
for  his  skill,  not  only  in  the  healing  art,  but  ui  all 
matters  of  strange  and  mysterious  nature.  His  name 
was  Dr  Knipperbaaseu,  but  he  was  more  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  High  German  doe- 
tor.  <  To  him  did  the  poor  woaaen  repair  for  counsel 
and  assistance  touching  the  mental  vagaries  of  Wol- 
fert Webber. 

They  found  the  doctor  seated  in  his  little  study, 
clad  in  his  dark  camUet  robe  of  knowledge,  with  his 
black  velvet  cap,  after  the  maiuwr  of  Boerhaave,  Van 
Helmont,  and  other  medical  sages;  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles  set  in  black  bora  upon  bis  clubbed  nose ; 
and  poring  over  a  German  fbUo  that  reflected  back 
the  darkness  of  his  physiognomy. 

Tlie  doctor  listened  to  their  statement  of  (he  sym(H 
tooHofWolfert's  malady  with  profound  attention ;  but 
when  they  came  to  nvenlkm  his  raving  about  buried 
money,  the  little  man  pricked  up  bis  ears.  Alas, 
poor  women !  they  little  knew  the  aid  they  had 
called  in. 

Dr  Knipperbaascn  had  beea  balf  his  life  engaged 
in  seeking  the  short  cuts  to  fortune,  in  quest  of  which 
so  many  a  kwg  life-time  is  wasted.  He  bad  passed 
some  years  of  his  youth  among  the  Harz  mountaina 
of  Germany,  and  bad  derived  nmcfa  valuable  kislruc- 
tion  from  the  miners,  touching  Ibe  mode  of  seeking 
treasure  buried  ia  the  earth.  He  had  prosecuted  his 
studies  also  nnder  a  travelling  sage,  who  united  the 
mysteries  of  medicine  with  magic  and  legerdemain. 
His  mind,  therefore,  had  become  stored  with  all  kinds 
of  mystic  lore ;  he  had  dabbled  a  little  in  astrology, 
alchymy,  divination;  knew  how  to  delect  stolen 
money,  and  to  tell  where  springs  of  water  lay  hidden; 
in  a  word,  by  the  dark  nature  of  bis.  knowledge  he 
bad  acquired  the  name  of  the  High  German  doctor, 
which  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  necro- 
mancer. 

The  doctor  had  often  heard  the  rumours  of  treasure 
being  buried  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  had 
long  been  anxious  to  get  in  the  traces  of  it.  No 
sooner  were  Wolferl's  waking  and  sleeping  vagaries 
confided  to  him,  than  he  beheld  in  them  the  confirm- 
ed symptoms  of  a  case  of  money-digging,  and  lost  no 
lime  in  probing  it  to  the  bottom.    WoKert  had  long 

•  Tilt  aame,  no  doal>(,  of  whom  mention  if  made  in  the  hiitorr 
ofDolpb  Heyliger. 
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been  sorely  oppressed  id  mind  by  the  golden  secret, 
and  as  a  family  physician  is  a  kind  of  blher  confessor, 
he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  nnburlhening  him- 
self. So  far  from  curing,  the  doctor  caaght  the  ma- 
lady from  his  patient.  The  circumstances  unfolded  to 
him  awakened  all  his  cupidity ;  he  had  not  a  doubt  of 
money  being  buried  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mysterious  crosses,  aud  offered  to  join  Wolfert 
in  the  search.  He  informed  him  that  much  secrecy  and 
caution  must  be  observed  in  enterprises  of  the  kind ; 
that  money  is  only  to  be  digged  for  at  night,  with  cer- 
tain forms  and  ceremonies,  the  burning  of  drugs,  the 
repealing  of  mystic  words,  and  above  all,  that  the 
seekers  must  first  be  provided  with  a  divining-rod, 
which  had  the  wonderful  property  of  pointing  to  the 
very  spot  on  the  snrfoce  of  the  earth  under  which  trea- 
sure lay  hidden.  As  the  doctor  had  given  much  of 
Ills  mind  to  these  matters,  he  charged  himself  with  all 
the  necessary  preparations,  and  as  the  quarter  of  the 
moon  was  propitious,  he  undertook  to  have  the  divin- 
ing-rod ready  by  a  certain  night.  ■ 

Wolfert's  heart  leaped  with  joy  at  having  met  with 
so  learned  and  able  a  coadjutor.  Every  thing  went 
on  secretly  but  swimmingly.  The  doctor  had  many 
consultations  with  his  patient,  and  the  good  woman 
of  the  household  lauded  the  comforting  effect  of  his 
visits.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wonderful  divining- 
rod,  that  great  key  to  nature's  secrets,  was  duly  pre- 
pared. The  doctor  had  thumbed  over  all  his  books 
of  knowledge  for  the  occasion;  and  the  black  fisherman 
xias  engaged  to  take  him  in  his  skiff  to  the  scene  of 
enterprize;  to  work  with  spade  and  pickaxe  in  un- 
earthing the  treasure ;  and  to  freight  his  bark  with 
the  weighty  spoils  they  were  certain  of  finding. 

At  lengUi  the  appointed  night  arrived  for  this  pe- 
rilous undertaking.  Before  Wolfert  left  his  home, 
he  counselled  his  wife  and  daughter  to  go  to  bed,  and 
feel  no  alarm  if  he  should  not  return  during  the  night. 
Like  reasonable  women,  on  being  told  not  to  feel 
alarm,  they  fell  immediately  into  a  panic.  They  saw 
at  once  by  his  manner  that  something  uhasnal  was 
in  agitation ;  all  their  fears  about  the  nnsettled  state 
of  his  mind  were  revived  with  tenfold  force ;  they 
hong  about  him,  entreating  him  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  night  air,  but  all  in  vain.    When  once  Wolfert 

•  Ttie  fonowlng  note  was  found  appended  to  this  passage,  in  the 
band-writing  of  Mr  Knickert)Ocker  : 

There  has  been  much  written  against  the  divining-rod  by  those 
light  minds  who  are  ever  ready  to  scoff  at  the  mysteries  ot  nature ; 
but  I  fully  Join  with  Dr  Knippcrhausen  in  giving  it  my  failh.  I 
shall  not  insist  upon  its  efficacy  In  discovering  the  concealment  of 
stolen  goods,  the  boundary-stones  of  fields,  the  traces  of  robbers 
and  murderers,  or  even  the  existence  of  snbterraneoos  springs 
and  streams  of  water;  albeit  I  think  these  properties  not  to  be 
readily  discredited ;  bat  of  its  potency  in  discovering  veins  ofpre- 
cious  metal,  and  hidden  sums  ot  money,  and  jewels,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt.  Some  said  that  the  rod  turned  only  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who  had  been  bom  in  particular  months  of  the  year ; 
hence  aalrologen  had  recourse  to  planetary  influence  when  they 
would  procure  a  talisman.  Others  declared  that  the  properties 
nf  the  rod  were  either  an  effect  of  chance,  or  the  fraud  of  the  hold- 
er, or  the  work  of  the  devil.  Thus  saith  the  reverend  father 
liaspanl  .Sebett  in  his  treatise  on  magic :  "  Propter  lisc  el  similia 


was  mounted  on  his  liobby,  it  was  no  easy  niatter  to 
get  him  out  of  the  saddle.  It  was  a  clear  starlight 
night,  when  he  issued  out  of  the  portal  of  the  Webber 
palace.  He  wore  a  large  flapped  hat,  tied  under  the 
chin  with  a  handkerchief  of  his  daughter's,  to  secure 
him  from  the  night  damp;  while  Dame  Webber  tlirew 
her  long  red  cloak  about  his  shoulders,  and  fastened 
it  round  his  neck. 

The  Doctor  had  been  no  less  carefully  armed  and 
accoutred  by  his  housekeeper,  the  vigilant  Frao  Ilsy, 
and  sallied  forth  in  Iiis  camblet  robe  by  way  of  sur- 
coat;  his  black  velvet  cap  under  his  cocked  hat;a  thick 
clasped  book  under  his  arm;  a  basket  of  drugs  and 
dried  herbs  in  one  hand,  aud  in  the  other  the  mi- 
raculous rod  of  divination. 

The  great  church  clock  struck  ten  as  Wolfert  and 
the  Doctor  passed  by  the  churchyard,  and  the  watdi- 
man  bawled,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  a  long  and  doleful 
"  All's  well ! "  A  deep  sleep  Iwd  already  fallen  upon 
this  primitive  little  burgh.  Nothing  disturbed  this 
awful  silence,  excepting  now  and  then  the  bark  of 
some  profligate,  night-walking  dog,  or  the  serenade 
of  some  romantic  cat. 

It  is  true  Wolfert  fancied  more  than  once  that  he 
heard  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  foot  fall  at  a  distance  lie- 
hind  them;  but  it  might  have  been  merely  the  sound 
of  their  own  steps  eclioing  along  the  quiet  streets.  He 
thought  also,  at  one  time,  that  he  saw  a  tall  figure 
sculking  after  them,  stopping  when  they  stof^d,  and 
moving  on  as  they  proceeded ;  but  the  dim  and  un- 
certain lamp-light  threw  such  vague  gleams  and  sha- 
dows, that  this  might  all  have  been  mere  fancy. 

They  found  the  old  flsherman  waiting  for  them, 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  stem  of  bis  skiff,  which  was 
moored  just  in  front  of  his  little  cabin.  A  pick-axe 
and  spade  were  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with 
a  dark  lantern,  and  a  stone  bottle  of  good  Dutch  cou- 
rage, in  which  honest  Sam,  no  doubt,  put  even  mcHV 
faith  than  Dr  Knippcrhausen  in  his  drugs. 

Thus,  then,  did  these  three  worthies  embark  in 
their  cockle-shell  of  a  skiff  upon  this  nocturnal  expe- 
dition, with  a  wisdom  and  valour  equalled  only  by 
the  three  wise  men  of  Gotham,  who  adventured  to  sea 
in  a  bowl.  The  tide  was  rising,  and  running  rapidly 
up  the  Sound.    The  current  bore  them  along  alma«t 

argumenta  audacter  ego  promisero  vim  conversivam  vlrgnlz  bi- 
furcalae  nequaquam  naturaleni  esse,  sed  vel  casu  vel  Araude  vir- 
gulam  tractantis  vel  ope  diaboli,  etc."  Georgius  Agricola  also  was 
ot  opinion  that  it  was  a  mere  dehislon  of  the  devil  to  inveigle  the 
avaricious  and  unwary  into  bis  clutches ;  and  in  bis  treatise,  ' '  De 
Re  Metallica,"  lays  particular  stress  on  the  mysterious  words  pro- 
nounced  by  those  (lersons  who  employed  the  divining-rod  dnrinjc 
his  time.  But  I  make  not  a  doubt  that  the  divining-rod  is  one  of 
those  secrets  of  natural  magic,  the  mystery  of  which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  sympatliies  existing  between  physical  things  operat- 
ed upon  by  the  planets,  and  rendered  efficacious  by  the  strong 
faith  of  the  individual.  I.et  the  divining-rod  be  properly  gathered 
at  the  proper  time  of  the  moon,  cut  into  the  proper  form,  nsed 
with  the  necessary  ceremonies,  and  with  a  perfect  (kith  in  Us  effi- 
cacy, and  ]  can  confideiitly  recommend  it  to  my  feUow-<ntizena 
as  an  infallible  means  of  discovering  the  various  places  oa  the 
island  of  the  Manhattots,  where  treasure  hath  been  buried  in  Ibe 
oklcn  time.  D.K. 
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without  the  aid  of  an  oar.  Tite  profile  of  the  town 
lay  all  in  shadow.  Here  and  there  a  light  feebly 
glimmered  from  some  sick  chamber,  or  from  the  ca- 
bin-window of  some  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  stream. 
Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  deep  starry  firmament,  the 
lights  of  which  wavered  on  the  surface  of  the  placid 
river,  and  a  shooting  meteor,  streaking  its  pale  course 
in  the  very  direction  they  were  taking,  was  interpret- 
ed by  the  Doctor  into  a  most  prq>i(ious  omen. 

In  a  little  while  they  glided  by  the  point  of  Cor- 
lear's  Hook,  with  the  rural  inn,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  such  night  adventures.  The  family  bad  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  the  house  was  dark  and  still.  Wol- 
fert  felt  a  chill  pass  over  him  as  they  passed  the  point 
where  the  buccaneer  had  disappeared.  He  pointed 
it  out  to  Dr  Knipperhausen.  While  regarding  it, 
they  thought  they  saw  a  boat  actually  lurking  at  the 
very  place;  bat  the  shore  cast  such  a  shadow  over 
the  border  of  the  water,  that  ihey  could  discern  no- 
thing distinctly.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
they  heard  the  low  sound  of  distant  oars,  as  if  cau- 
tiously palled.  Sam  plied  his  oars  with  redoubled 
vigour,  and  knowing  all  the  eddies  and  currents  of 
the  stream,  soon  left  their  followers,  if  such  they 
were.  Ear  astern.  In  a  little  while  they  stretched 
across  Turtle  Bay  and  Kip's  Bay,  then  shrouded  them- 
selves in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  Manhattan  shore, 
and  glided  swiftly  along,  secure  from  observation. 
At  length  the  negro  shot  his  skiff  into  a  little  cove, 
darkly  embowered  by  trees,  and  made  it  fast  to  the 
well-known  iron  ring. 

They  now  landed,  and,  lighting  the  lantern,  ga- 
thered tlieir  various  implements,  and  proceeded 
slowly  through  the  bushes.  Every  sound  startled 
them,  even  that  of  their  own  footsteps  among  the  dry 
leaves;  and  the  hootmg  of  a  screech  owl  from  the 
shattered  chimney  of  the  neighbouring  ruin  made 
their  blood  run  cold. 

In  spite  of  all  Wolfert's  caotioa  in  takmg  note  of 
the  landmarks,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could 
find  the  open  place  among  the  trees,  where  the 
treasure  was  supposed  to  be  buried.  At  length  they 
came  to  the  ledge  of  rock,  and  on  examining  its  sur- 
face by  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  Wolfert  recognized  the 
three  mystic  crosses.  Their  hearts  beat  quick,  for  the 
momentous  trial  was  at  hand  that  was  to  determine 
their  hopes. 

The  lantern  was  now  held  by  Wolfert  Webber, 
-while  the  Doctor  produced  the  divining-rod.  It  was 
a  forked  twig,  one  end  of  which  was  grasped  firmly 
in  each  hand ;  while  the  centre,  forming  the  stem, 
pointed  perpendicolarly  upwards.  TheDoctor  moved 
this  wand  about,  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
earth,  from  place  to  place,  but  for  some  time  without 
any  effect ;  while  Wolfert  kept  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern turned  full  upon  it,  and  watched  it  with  the 
most  breathless  interest.  At  length  the  rod  began 
slowly  to  torn.  The  doctor  grasped  it  with  greater 
earnestness,  his  bauds  trembling  with  the  agitation  of 
bis  mind.    The  wand  continued  to  turn  gradually. 


nntil  at  length  the  stem  bad  reversed  its  position,  and 
pointed  perpendicularly  downward,  and  remained 
pointing  to  one  spot  as  fixedly  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

"  This  is  the  spot !"  said  the  Doctor  in  an  almost 
inaudible  tone. 

Wolfert's  heart  was  in  his  throat. 

"  Shall  I  dig  ?"  said  the  negro,  grasping  the  spade. 

"  Potstausends,  no .'"  replied  the  little  Doctor  has- 
tily. He  now  ordered  his  companions  to  keep  close 
by  him,  and  to  maintain  the  most  inflexible  silence ; 
that  certain  precautions  mast  be  taken,  and  ceremo- 
nies used,  to  prevent  the  evil  spirits  which  kept  about 
buried  treasure  from  doing  them  any  harm. 

He  then  drew  a  circle  about  the  place,  enough  to 
include  the  whole  party.  He  next  gathered  dry  twigs 
and  leaves,  and  made  a  fire,  upon  which  he  threw 
certain  drugs  and  dried  herbs,  which  he  had  brought 
in  his  basket.  A  thick  smoke  arose,  diffusing  its 
potent  odoar,  savouruig  marvellously  of  brimstone 
and  assafoetida,  which,  however  grateful  it  might  be 
to  the  olfactory  nerves  of  spirits,  nearly  strangled 
poor  Wolfert,  and  produced  a  fit  of  coughing  and 
wheezing  that  made  the  whole  grove  resound.  Dr 
Knipperhansen  then  unclasped  the  volume  which  he 
bad  brought  under  his  arm,  which  was  printed  in 
red  and  black  characters  in  German  text.  While 
Wolfert  held  the  lantern,  the  Doctor,  by  the  aid  of 
bis  spectacles,  read  off  several  forms  of  conjuration 
in  Latin  and  German.  He  then  ordered  Sam  to 
seize  the  pick-axe  and  proceed  to  work.  The  dose- 
bound  soil  gave  obstinate  signs  of  not  having  been  dis- 
turbed for  many  a  year.  After  having  picked  his 
way  through  the  surface,  Sam  came  to  a  bed  of  sand 
and  gravel,  which  he  threw  briskly  to  right  and 
left  with  the  spade. 

"  Hark  !"  said  Wolfert,  who  fancied  he  heard  a 
trampling  among  the  dry  leaves,  and  a  rustling 
through  the  bushes.  Sam  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
they  listened — no  footstep  was  near.  The  bat  flitted 
by  them  in  silence ;  a  bud,  roused  from  its  roost  by 
the  light  which  glared  up  among  the  trees,  flew 
eircling  about  the  flame.  In  the  profound  stillness 
of  the  woodland  they  could  distinguish  the  current 
rippling  along  the  rocky  shore,  and  the  distant  mnr- 
muring  and  roaring  of  Hell-gate. 

The  negro  continued  his  labours,  and  had  already 
di^ed  a  considerable  hole.  The  Doctor  stood  on 
the  edge,  reading  formuls,  every  now  and  then,  fh>m 
his  black-letter  volume,  or  throwing  more  drugs  and 
herbs  upon  the  fire,  while  Wolfert  bent  anxiously 
over  the  pit,  watching  every  stroke  of  the  spade. 
Any  one  witnessing  the  scene,  thus  lighted  up  by 
fire,  lantern,  and  the  reflection  of  Wolfert's  red  man- 
tle, might  have  mistaken  the  little  Doctor  for  some 
foul  magician,  busied  in  his  incantations,  and  the 
griczly-headed  negro  for  some  swart  goblin  obedient 
to  his  commands. 

At  length  the  spade  of  the  old  fisherman  struck 
upon  something  that  sounded  hollow ;  the  sound  vi- 
Iwated  to  Wolfert's  heart.  He  struck  his  spade  again— 
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"  'Tis  a  chest,"  said  Sam. 

"  Full  of  gold,  I'll  warrant  it !"  cried  Wolfert, 
clasping  his  hands  with  rapture. 

Scarcely  had  he  ottered  the  words  when  a  sound 
from  above  caught  his  ear.  He  cast  up  his  eyes,  and 
lo !  by  the  expiring  light  of  the  fire,  be  beheld,  just 
ever  the  disk  of  the  rock,  what  appeared  to  be  the 
grim  visage  of  the  drowned  buccaneer,  grinning 
hideously  down  upon  trim. 

Wolfert  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  let  fall  the  lantern. 
His  panic  communicated  itself  to  his  companions. 
The  n^ro  leaped  oat  of  the  hole ;  the  Doctor  dropped 
his  book  and  basket,  and  began  to  pray  in  German. 
All  was  horror  and  confusion.  The  (ire  was  scat- 
tered about,  the  lantern  extinguished.  In  their  hur- 
ry-scurry, they  ran  against  and  confounded  one  ano- 
ther. They  fancied  a  legion  of  hol^blins  let  loose 
upon  them,  and  that  they  saw,  by  the  fitful  gleams 
of  the  scattered  embers,  strange  figares  in  red  caps, 
gibbering  and  ramping  aroand  them.  TheDoctor  ran 
one  way,  the  negro  another,  and  Wolfert  made  for 
the  water-side.  As  he  plunged,  struggling  onwards 
through  bush  and  brake,  he  heard  the  tread  of  some 
one  in  pursuit.  He  scrambled  frantidcly  forward. 
The  footsteps  gained  upon  him.  He  felt  himself 
grasped  by  his  cloak,  whensaddenly  his  pursuer  was 
attacked  in  turn.  A  fierce  fight  and  struggle  en- 
sued. A  pistol  was  discharged  that  lit  op  rock  and 
bo^  for  a  second,  and  showed  two  figures  grapfding 
t«^elher — all  was  then  darker  than  ever.  The  con- 
test continued ;  the  combatants  clenched  each  other, 
and  panted  and  groaned,  and  rolled  among  the  rocks. 
There  was  snarling  and  growling  as  of  a  cur,  mingled 
with  curses,  in  which  Wolfert  fonded  he  could  re- 
cognize the  voice  of  the  buccaneer.  He  would  fain 
have  fled,  but  he  was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  could  go  no  farther.  Again  the  parties  were  on 
their  feet ;  again  there  was  a  tu^ng  and  struggling, 
as  if  strength  alone  could  decide  the  combat,  until  one 
was  precipitated  (Irom  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  and  sent 
headlong  into  the  deep  stream  that  whirled  below. 
Wolfert  beard  the  plunge,  and  a  kind  of  strangling, 
babbling  mnrmar ;  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  hid 
every  thing  from  him,  and  the  swiftness  of  tlie  cur- 
rent swept  every  thing  instantly  out  of  hearing. 

One  of  the  combatants  was  disposed  of,  but  whe- 
ther friend  or  foe  Wolfert  could  not  tell,  or  whether 
they  might  not  both  be  foes.  He  heard  the  survivor 
approach,  and  his  terror  revived.  He  saw,  where 
the  profile  of  the  rocks  rose  against  the  horizon,  a  hu- 
man form  advancing.  He  could  not  be  mistaken- 
it  most  be  the  buccaneer.  Whither  should  he  fly  ? 
a  precipice  was  on  one  side,  a  murderer  on  the  other. 
The  enemy  approached — he  was  close  at  hand. 
Wolfert  attempted  to  let  himself  down  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  His  cloak  caught  in  a  thorn  that  grew  on  the 
edge :  he  was  jerked  fi^m  off  his  feet,  and  held 
dangling  in  the  air,  half  choked  by  the  string  with 
which  his  carefbl  wife  had  fastened  the  garment 
round  hip  neck.    Wolfert  Uionght  his  last  moment 


was  arrived ;  already  bad  he  committed  his  soul  to 
St  Nicholas,  when  the  string  broke,  and  he  tumbled 
down  the  bank,  bumping  from  roek  to  rock,  and 
bush  to  bush,  and  leaving  the  red  cloak  fluttering, 
like  a  bloody  banner,  in  the  air. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  Wolfert  came  to  him- 
self. When  lie  opened  his  eyes,  the  ruddy  streaks 
of  morning  were  already  shooting  np  the  sky.  He 
found  himself  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  griev- 
ously battered.  He  attempted  to  sit  up,  but  was  too 
sore  and  stiff  to  move.  A  voice  requested  him,  in 
friendly  accents,  to  lie  still.  He  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  speaker — it  was  Dirk  Waldron.  He  bad 
dogged  the  party  at  the  earnest  request  of  Dame 
Webber  and  her  daughter,  who,  with  the  laudaUe 
curiosity  of  their  sex,  had  pried  into  the  secret  con- 
sultations of  Wolfert  and  the  Doctor.  Dirk  had  been 
completely  distanced  in  following  the  light  skiff  of  the 
fisherman,  and  had  just  come  in  time  to  rescue  the 
poor  money-digger  from  his  pursuer. 

Thus  ended  this  perilous  enterprise.  The  Doctor 
and  Black  Sam  severally  found  their  way  back  to  the 
Manhattoes,  each  having  some  dreadful  tale  of  peril 
to  relate.  As  to  poor  Wolfiert,  instead  of  returning 
in  triumph,  laden  with  bags  of  gold,  he  was  borne 
home  on  a  shutter,  followed  by  a  raM>le  rout  of  cu- 
rious urchins. 

His  wife  and  daughter  saw  the  dismal  pageant 
from  a  distance,  and  alarmed  the  neighboorhood 
with  then:  cries ;  they  thought  the  poor  man  had  sud- 
denly settled  the  great  debt  of  natm«  in  one  of  his 
wayward  moods.  Finding  him,  however,  still  living, 
they  had  him  speedily  to  bed,  and  a  jury  of  old  ma- 
trons of  the  neighbourhood  assembled  to  determine 
how  he  should  be  doctored. 

The  whole  town  was  in  a  buzz  \rith  the  story  of 
the  money-diggers.  Many  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
the  previous  night's  adventures;  but  though  they 
found  the  very  place  of  the  digging,  they  discovered 
nothing  that  compensated  them  for  their  trouble. 
Some  say  they  found  the  fragments  of  an  oaken  chest, 
and  an  iron  potlid,  which  savoured  strongly  of  hidden 
money,  and  that  in  the  old  (iimily-vanit  there  wore 
traces  of  bales  and  bcnes,  bat  tins  is  all  very  du- 
bious. 

In  fact,  the  secret  of  all  this  story  has  never  to  thfe 
day  been  discovered.  Whether  any  treasure  were 
ever  actually  buried  at  that  place  j  whether,  if  so,  It 
were  carried  off  at  night  by  those  who  bad  buried  it; 
or  whether  it  still  remains  there  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  gnomes  and  spirits,  until  it  shall  be  properly 
sought  for,  is  all  matter  of  conjecture.  For  my  part, 
I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  make  no  doubt 
that  great  sums  lie  buried,  bolli  there  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  this  island  and  its  neighboorhood,  ever 
since  the  times  of  the  buccaneers  and  the  Dutch  co- 
lonists ;  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  search 
after  them  to  such  of  my  fellow-citizens  as  are  not 
engaged  in  any  other  speculations.  There  were 
many  conjectures  formed,  also,  as  to  who  and  what 
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vras  the  strange  man  of  &e  seas  who  had  domineered 
over  the  littie  fraternity  at  Coriear's  Hook  for  a  time, 
disappeared  so  strangdy,  and  re-appeared  so  fear- 
foUy. 

Some  supposed  him  a  smokier,  stationed  at  that 
place  to  assist  his  comrades  in  landing  their  goods 
among  the  rocky  coves  of  the  island.  Others,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  ancient  comrades,  either  of  Kidd 
or  Bradish,  returned  to  convey  away  treasures  for- 
merly hidden  in  the  vicinity.  The  only  circumstance 
that  throws  any  thing  like  a  vague  light  on  this  mys- 
terious matter,  is  a  report  which  prevailed  of  a  strainge 
foreign-buiH  shallop,  with  much  the  look  of  a  pic- 
caroon,  having  been  seen  hovering  about  the  Sound 
for  several  days  without  landing  or  reporting  herself, 
though  boats  were  seen  going  to  and  from  her  at 
night ;  and  that  she  was  seen  standing  out  of  the 
month  of  the  harbour,  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn,  af- 
ter the  catastrophe  of  the  money-diners. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  report,  also, 
which  I  confess  is  rather  apocryphal,  of  the  buccaneer, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  being  seen 
before  daybreak  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  seated 
astride  his  great  sea-chest,  and  sailing  through  Hell- 
gate,  which  just  then  began  to  roar  and  bellow  with 
redoubled  fury. 

While  all  the  gossip  world  was  thus  filled  with  ta& 
and  rumour,  poor  Wolfert  lay  sick  and  sorrowful  in 
hb  bed,  bruised  in  body,  and  sorely  beaten  down  in 
mind.  His  wife  and  daughter  did  all  they  could  to 
bind  up  his  wounds,  both  corporal  and  spiritual.  The 
good  old  dame  never  stirred  from  his  bed-side,  where 
she  sat  knitting  from  morning  till  night;  while  bis 
daughter  busied  herself  about  him  with  the  fondest 
care.  Nor  did  they  lack  assistance  from  abroad. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  desertion  of  friends  in 
distress,  they  had  no  complaint  of  the  kind  to  make  ; 
not  an  old  wife  of  the  neighbourhood  but  abandoned 
her  work  to  crowd  to  the  man.<iion  of  Wolfert  Webber, 
inquire  after  his  health,  and  tlie  particulars  of  his 
story.  Not  one  came,  moreover,  without  her  little 
pipkin  of  penny-royal,  sage  balm,  or  other  herb-tea, 
delighted  at  an  opportimity  of  signalizing  her  kind- 
ness and  her  doctorship. 

What  drenchings  did  not  the  poor  Wolfert  un- 
dergo !  and  all  in  vain.  It  was  a  moving  sight  to 
behold  him  wasting  away  day  by  day;  growing 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  ghastlier  and  ghastlier;  and 
staring  with  ruefUl  visage  from  under  an  old  patch- 
work counterpane,  upon  the  jury  of  matrons  kindly 
assembled  to  sigh  and  groan,  and  look  unhappy 
around  him. 

Dirk  Waldron  was  the  only  being  that  seemed  to 
shed  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  this  house  of  mourning. 
He  came  in  with  cheery  look  and  manly  spirit,  and 
tried  to  reanimate  the  expiring  heart  of  the  poor 
money-digger;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Wolfert  was 
completely  done  over.  If  any  thing  was  wanting  to 
complete  his  despair,  it  was  a  notice  served  upon  him, 
in  tlie  midst  of  his  distress,  that  the  corporation  were 


about  to  run  a  new  street  through  the  very  centre  of 
bis  cabbage-garden.  He  now  saw  nothing  before 
him  but  poverty  and  ruin — his  last  reliance,  the  gar- 
den of  his  forefathers,  was  to  be  laid  waste — and 
what  then  was  to  become  of  his  poor  wife  and  child  ? 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they  followed  the  dutiful 
Amy  out  of  the  room  one  morning.  Dirk  Waldron 
was  seated  beside  him;  Wolfert  grasped  his  hand, 
pointed  after  his  daughter,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
liis  illness,  broke  the  silence  he  had  maintained. 

"I  am  going!"  said  he,  sliaking  his  head  feebly; 
"and  when  I  am  gone — my  poor  daughter — " 

"Leave  her  to  me,  father!"  said  Dirk,  manfully; 
"rUUkecareofher!" 

Wolfert  looked  up  in  the  face  of  the  cheery,  strap- 
ping youngster,  and  saw  there  was  none  better  able 
to  take  care  of  a  woman. 

"Enough,"  said  he,  "she  is  yours! — and  now 
fetch  me  a  lawyer— let  me  make  my  will  and  die!" 

The  lawyer  was  brought,  a  dapper,  bustiing, 
round-headed  little  man — Roorbach  (or  Rollebnc^, 
as  it  was  pronounced)  by  name.  At  the  sight  of  him 
the  women  broke  into  loud  lamentations,  for  they 
looked  upon  the  signing  of  a  will  as  the  signing  of  a 
death-warrant.  Wolfert  made  a  feeble  motion  for 
them  to  be  silent.  Poor  Amy  buried  her  fece  and 
her  grief  in  the  bed-curtain;  Dame  Webber  resumed 
her  knitting  to  hide  her  distress,  which  betrayed  it- 
self, however,  in  a  pellucid  tear  which  trickled  silently 
down,  and  hung  at  the  end  of  her  peaked  nose ; 
while  the  cat,  the  only  unconcerned  member  of  the 
family,  played  with  the  good  dame's  ball  of  worsted, 
as  it  rolled  about  the  floor. 

Wolfert  lay  on  his  back,  his  night-cap  drawn  over 
his  forehead,  his  eyes  closed,  his  whole  visage  the 
picture  of  death.  He  begged  the  lawyer  to  be  brief, 
for  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  and  that  he  had  no 
time  to  lose.  The  lawyer  nibbed  his  pen,  spread  out 
his  paper,  and  prepared  to  write. 

"  I  give  and  bequeath,"  said  Wolfert,  faintly,  "my 
small  farm — " 

"What!  all?"  exclaimed  the  lawyer. 

Wolfert  half  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  upon  the 
lawyer. 

"Yes— all,"  said  he. 

"What !  all  that  great  patch  of  land  with  cabbages 
and  sunflowers,  which  the  corporation  is  just  going 
to  run  a  main  street  through? " 

"The  same,"  said  Wolfert,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
sinking  hack  upon  his  pillow. 

"I  wish  him  joy  that  inherits  it! "  said  the  little 
lawyer,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands  involun- 
tarily. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Wolfert,  again  open- 
ing his  eyes. 

"  That  he 'II  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  place ! " 
cried  little  Rollebuck. 

The  expiring  Wolfert  seemed  to  step  back  from 
the  threshold  of  existence ;  bis  eyes  again  lighted  up ; 
he  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  shoved  back  his  worsteil 
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red  night -cap,  and  stared  broadly  at  the  lawyer. 

"  You  don't  say  80 ! "  exclaimed  he. 

"Faith,  but  I  do!"  rejoined  the  other.  "Why, 
when  that  great  field,  and  that  hage  meadow,  come 
to  be  laid  ont  in  streets,  and  cut  up  into  snug  build- 
ing lots — why,  whoever  owns  it  need  not  pull  ofTbis 
hat  to  the  patroon ! " 

" Say  you  so  ? "  cried  Wo^fert,  half  throsting  one 
1^  ont  of  bed;  "why,  then,  I  think  I'll  not  make 
my  will  yet ! " 

To  the  surprise  of  every  body,  the  dying  man  ac- 
tually recovered.  The  vital  spark,  which  had  glim- 
laered  faintly  in  the  socket,  received  fresh  fuel  from 
the  oil  of  gladness  which  the  liltle  lawyer  poured 
iato  bis  soul.  It  once  more  burnt  up  into  a  flame. 
Give  physic  to  the  heart,  ye  who  would  revive  the 
body  of  a  sph-it-broken  man!  In  a  few  days  Wol- 
fert  left  his  room;  in  a  few  days  more  his  table  was 
covered  with  deeds,  plans  of  streets,  and  building 
lots.  Little  Rollebuck  was  constantly  with  him,  his 
right-hand  man  and  adviser,  and  instead  of  making 
his  will,  assisted  in  the  more  agreeable  task  of  mak- 
ing his  fortune. 

In  fact,  Wolfert  Webber  was  one  of  those  many 
worthy  Dutch  burghers  of  the  Manhattoes,  whose 
fortunes  have  been  made  in  a  numner  in  spite  of  them- 
selves; who  have  tenaciously  held  on  to  their  here- 
ditary acres,  raising  turnips  and  cabbages  about  the 
skirts  of  the  city,  hardly  able  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
until  the  corporation  has  cruelly  driven  streets  through 
their  abodes,  and  they  have  suddenly  awakened  ont 
of  their  lethargy,  and  to  their  astonishment  found 
themselves  rich  men ! 

Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  a  great  bustling 
street  passed  through  the  very  centre  of  the  Webber 
garden,  just  where  Wolfert  had  dreamed  of  finding  a 


treasure.  His  golden  dream  was  acoomplisbed.  He 
did  indeed  find  an  unlooked-for  source  of  wealth;  for 
when  his  paternal  lands  were  distributed  into  boikl- 
ing  lots,  and  rented  out  to  safe  tenants,  instead  of 
producing  a  paltry  crop  of  cabbages,  they  returned 
him  an  abundant  crop  of  rents ;  insomucli  that  on 
quarter-day  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  his  tenants 
knocking  at  his  door  from  morning  till  night,  each 
with  a  little  round-bellied  bag  of  money,  the  golden 
produce  of  the  soil. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  his  forefathers  was  still  kqit 
up;  but  instead  of  being  a  little  yellow-fronted  Dutch 
house  in  a  garden,  it  now  stood  boldly  in  tiie  midst 
of  a  street,  the  grand  bouse  of  the  neighbourhood; 
for  Wolfert  enlarged  it  with  a  wing  on  each  side, 
and  a  cupola  or  tea-room  on  topi,  where  he  miglit 
climb  up  and  smoke  his  pipe  in  hot  weather;  and  in 
the  course  of  time  the  whole  mansion  was  overrun 
by  the  chubby-foced  progeny  of  Amy  Webber  and 
Dirk  Waldroa. 

As  Wolfert  waxed  old,  and  rich,  and  corpulent, 
he  also  set  up  a  great  gingerbread-coloured  carriage, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  Mack  Flanders  mares,  with  tails 
that  swept  the  ground;  and  to  commemorate  the  mi- 
gin  of  his  greatness,  he  had  for  his  crest  a  fuU-blown 
cabbage  painted  on  the  pannels  with  the  pithy  motto 
eiitt  tbft,  that  is  to  say,  all  bead,  meaning  thereby, 
that  he  had  risen  by  sheer  head-work. 

To  fill  the  measure  of  his  greatness,  in  the  fulness 
of  time  the  renowned  Ramm  Rapelye  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  Wolfert  Webber  succeeded  to  the  lea- 
ther-bottomed arm-chair,  in  the  inn-parlour  at  Cor- 
lear's  Hook,  where  he  long  reigned,  greatly  honoured 
and  respected,  insomuch  that  he  was  never  known 
to  tell  a  story  without  its  being  believed,  nor  to  utter 
a  joke  without  its  being  laughed  at. 


END  OF  THE  TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 
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PREFACE. 


Itme  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  winter  of  1825-6, 1  received  a 
letter  from  Mr  Alexander  Everett,  Miniater  PlenipotenUary 
of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  informing  me  of  a  work 
flien  in  tbe  prea,  edited  by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  ?ia- 
vtnete,SeeretarT  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History ,  etc. ,  etc , 
eoatainiag  a  oollecUoo  of  documents  relative  to  tbe  voyages 
of  Cdambos,  among  which  were  many  of  a  highly  import- 
ant nature,  recently  discovered.  Mr  Everett,  at  the  same 
fime,  expressed  an  opinion  ttiat  a  version  of  the  work  into 
Eoglisb,  by  one  of  our  own  country,  would  be  pecoliarly 
desirable.  I  concurred  with  him  in  tlie  opinion ;  and,  hav- 
ing for  some  time  intended  a  visit  to  Bfadrid,  I  shortly  after- 
wards set  off  Cor  that  capital,  with  an  idea  of  undertaking, 
whOe  there,  tbe  translation  of  the  work. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  tbe  publication  of  Mr  Navarrete 
made  its  appearance.  I  found  it  to  contahi  many  documents, 
hUberto  unknown,  which  threw  additional  lights  on  the  dis- 
cova7  of  the  New  Wortd ;  and  which  reflected  tbe  greatest 
oedit  on  the  industry  and  activity  of  tbe  learned  editor. 
Still  tbe  whole  presented  rather  a  mass  of  rich  materials  for 
history,  than  a  history  itself.  And  invaluable  as  such  stores 
may  beto  the  lalK>rioasinquirer,tttesight  of  disconnected  pa- 
pmaod  official  documents  is  apt  to  be  repulsive  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  who  seeks  for  clear  and  continued  narrative. 
These  circumstances  made  mo  hesitate  in  my  proposed  m- 
derlaking;  yet  the  subject  was  ofso  interesting  and  national 
I  kind,  ttiat  I  could  not  willingly  abandon  it. 

On  consideriog  tbe  matter  more  maturely,  I  perceived 
Ihat,  altboogh  there  were  many  books,  in  various  languages, 
rdalive  to  Columbus,  they  all  contained  limited  and  incom- 
|)lete  accounts  of  his  life  and  voyages ;  while  numerous  va- 
kaUe  tracts  on  the  sul^t  existed  only  In  manuscript,  or 
ia  the  form  of  letters,  journals,  and  public  muniments.  It 
q>|ieared  to  me  that  a  Mstory,  bitUtally  digested  from  these 
nrioos  materials,  was  a  desideratum  in  literature,  and  would 
Ix  a  more  satisbctory  occupation  to  myself,  and  a  more  ac- 


ceptable work  to  my  country,  than  the  translation  I  had 
contemplated. 

I  was  encouraged  to  undertake  such  a  work,  by  the  great 
facilities  which  I  found  within  my  reach  at  Madrid.  I  was 
resident  under  the  roof  of  the  American  Consul,  O.  Rich, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  bibliographers  in  Eu- 
rope, who,  for  several  years,  bad  made  particular  researches 
after  every  document  relative  to  theeariy  history  of  America. 
In  his  extensive  and  curious  library,  I  found  one  of  the  best 
collections  extant  of  Spanish  colonial  history,  containing 
many  documents  for  which  I  might  search  elsewhere  in 
vain.  This  he  put  at  my  absolute  command,  with  a  frank- 
ness and  unreserve  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  the  pos- 
sessors of  such  rare  and  valuable  works ;  and  bis  library  has 
been  my  main  resource  throughout  the  whole  of  my  kibours. 

I  found  also  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid,  and  the  library 
of  the  Jesuits'  College  of  San  Isidro,  two  noble  and  extensive 
collections,  open  to  access,  and  conducted  with  great  order 
and  liberality.  From  Don  Martin  Fernandex  de  Navarrete, 
who  communicated  various  valuable  and  curious  pieces  of 
information,  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  I 
received  the  most  obliging  assistance :  nor  can  I  refhiin  from 
testify  ing  my  admiration  of  the  self-sustained  seal  of  that  es- 
timable man,  one  of  tbe  last  veterans  of  Spanish  literature, 
who  is  almost  alone,  yet  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  in  a 
country  where,  at  present,  literary  exertion  meets  with  but 
little  excitement  or  reward. 

I  must  acknowledge,  also,  the  libendity  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Yeraguas,  the  descendant  and  representative  of  Columbus, 
who  submitted  tbe  archives  of  his  family  to  my  inspection, 
and  took  a  personal  interest  in  exhibiting  tbe  treasures  they 
contained.  Nor,  lastly,  must  I  omit  my  deep  obligations  to 
my  excellent  friend  Don  Antonio  de  Ugina,  treasurer  of  the 
Prince  Francisco,  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  erudition,  and 
particulariy  versed  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  its  de^ 
pendencies.  To  his  unwearied  investigations,  and  sflent 
and  unavowed  contributions,  the  world  is  indebted  for  much 
of  the  accurate  ioronnation,  recently  imparted,  on  points  of 
eariy  colonial  history.    In  the  possession  of  this  gentleman 
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are  mott  of  (be  papers  of  bis  deceased  friend,  tbe  late  his- 
torian Moiioc,  wbo  vm  cat  off  in  tbe  midst  of  his  Talnable 
labours.  Tbese,  and  various  other  docnmenls,  bare  been 
imparted  to  me  by  Don  Antonio  vritb  a  Undness  and  urban- 
ity nhich  greatly  increased,  yet  ligbteaed  tbe  obligation.' 

Witb  tbese,  and  other  aids  incidentally  afTorded  me  bymy 
local  situation,  1  bare  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
and  maldng  tbe  most  of  tbe  time  which  1  could  allow  myself 
during  a  sojourn  in  a  foreign  country,  to  construct  this  his- 
tory. I  have  diligently  collated  all  tbe  works  that  I  could 
find  relative  to  my  subject,  in  print  and  manuscript;  com- 
paring tbem,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  with  original  docu- 
ments, those  sure  lights  of  historic  research ;  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  truth  amid  those  contradictions  which  will 
inevitably  occur,  where  several  persons  have  recorded  the 
same  facts,  viewing  them  from  different  points,  and  under 
the  influence  of  different  interests  and  feeUngs. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work  I  have  avoided  indulging  in 
mere  speculations  or  general  reflections,  excepting  such  as 
rose  natnraUy  out  of  tlie  subject,  preferring  to  give  a  minnte 
and  circumstantial  narrative,  omitting  no  particular  that  ap- 
peared characteristic  of  the  persons,  tbe  events,  or  the 
times;  and  endeavouring  to  place  every  fact  in  such  a  point 
of  view,  that  the  reader  might  perceive  its  merits,  and  draw 
his  own  maxims  and  conclusions. 

As  many  points  of  tbe  history  required  explanations, 
drawn  from  contemporary  events  and  tbe  h'teratnre  of  tbe 
times,  I  have  preferred,  instead  of  incumbering  the  narra- 
tive, to  give  detached  illustrations  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
This  also  enabled  me  to  indulge  in  greater  latilnde  of  detail, 
where  the  subject  was  of  a  curibos  or  interesting  nature, 
and  tbe  sources  of  information  such  as  not  to  be  within  tbe 
common  conrse  of  reading. 

After  all,  tbe  work  is  presented  to  tbe  public  with  extreme 
diffidence.  AU  (hat  I  can  safely  claim  is,  an  earnest  desire 
to  slate  the  truth,  an  absence  from  prejudices  respecting  the 
nations  mentioned  in  my  history,  a  strong  interest  in  my 
subject,  and  a  leal  to  make  up  by  assiduity  for  many  defl- 
dendes  of  which  I  am  conscious. 


WiSBISfiTOS  Ibting. 
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BOOK  I. 

'  Whbthbk  in  (dd  times,  beyond  the  reach  of  history 
or  tradition,  and  in  some  remote  period  of  civilization, 
fvhen,  as  some  imagine,  the  arts  may  have  floorished 
to  a  degree  unknown  to  those  whom  we  term  the  An- 
cients, there  existed  an  intercoacse  between  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  whether  the  Egyptian  le- 
gend, narrated  by  Plato,  respecting  (he  island  of  Ata- 
lanlis,  was  indeed  no  foble,  but  the  obscure  tradition 
of  some  vast  country,  engulfed  by  one  of  those 
miglity  convulsions  of  our  globe,  which  have  left 
traces  of  the  ocean  on  the  summits  of  lofly  mountains, 
must  ever  remain  matters  of  vague  and  visionary 
specnlation .  As  far  as  authenticated  history  extends, 
nothing  was  known  of  terra-firma,  and  the  islands 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  until  their  discovery  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  flfteenth  century.    A  wander- 


ing bark  may  occasionally  have  lost  sight  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  old  continents,  and  been  driven  by 
tempests  across  tbe  wilderness  of  waters  long  before 
the  invention  of  the  compass,  but  never  returned  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  ocean.  And  thoagli,  from 
time  to  time,  some  docament  had  floated  to  the 
shores  of  the  old  world,  giving  toils  wondering  inha- 
bitants evidences  of  laud  £ir  t)eyond  their  watery  ho- 
lizon ;  yet  no  one  ventured  to  spread  a  sail,  and  seek 
that  land  enveloped  in  mystery  and  peril.  Or  if  the 
legends  of  the  Scandinavian  voyagers  be  correct,  and 
their  mysterious  Yinland  was  ilie  coast  of  Labrador, 
or  the  shore  of  Newfoundland,  they  had  but  transient 
glimpses  of  the  new  world,  leading  to  no  certain  or 
permanent  knowledge,  and  in  a  little  time  lost  again 
to  mankind.  ■  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  most  intelligent  minds 
were  seeking  in  every  direction  for  the  scattered 
lights  of  geographical  knowledge,  a  profound  igno- 
rance prevailed  among  the  learned  as  to  the  western 
regions  of  the  Atlantic ;  its  vast  waters  were  regard- 
ed with  awe  and  wonder,  seeming  to  bound  the 
world  as  with  a  chaos,  into  which  conjecture  could 
not  penetrate,  and  enterprise  feared  to  adventure. 
We  need  no  greater  proob  of  this  tlian  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  Atlanlic  by  Xerif  al  Edrizi,  sumam- 
ed  the  Nubian,  an  eminent  Arabian  writer,  whose 
countrymen  were  the  boldest  navigators  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  possessed  all  that  wag  then  known  of  geo- 
graphy. 

"The  ocean,"  he  observes,  "encirciesttaealtimate 
bounds  of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  all  beyond  it  is 
unknown.  No  one  has  been  able  to  verify  any  thing 
concerning  it,  on  account  of  its  difficult  and  perilous 
navigation,  its  great  obscurity,  its  profound  depth, 
and  frequent  tempests;  through  fear  of  its  mighty 
fishes,  and  its  haughty  winds;  yet  there  are  many 
islandsin  it,  some  peopled,  oUiers  iminbabited.  There 
is  no  mariner  who  dares  to  enter  into  its  deep  waters ; 
or  if  any  have  done  so,  they  have  merely  kept  along 
its  coasts,  fearful  of  departing  from  them .  The  waves 
of  this  ocean,  although  they  roll  as  high  as  monn- 
tains,  yet  maintain  themselves  without  breaking;  fbr 
if  they  broke,  it  would  be  impossible  for  ship  to  plough 
tbem."  • 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  work,  to  relate  the 
deeds  and  fortunes  of  the  mariner  who  first  had  the 
judgment  to  divine,  and  the  intrepidity  to  brave,  tbe 
mysteries  of  this  perilous  deep ;  and  who,  by  bis  har- 
dy genius,  his  mflexlble  constancy,  and  his  heroic 
courage,  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  communi- 
cation with  each  otiier.  The  narrative  of  his  (ronbled 
life  is  (he  link  which  connec(s  the  history  of  tlie  old 
world  with  (hat  of  tbe  new. 

■  See  Uluatrations  at  the  end  of  this  work.  Article  ScMNSt- 
viiii  Discoveries. 

>  Description  of  Spain,  by  Xerif  al  Edrids  :  Ooode's  SptaM 
translatioo,  Madrid,  <79B. 
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CHAFFER  L 
•tm,  MmiTioi  urn  iDiiciTioii  or  coioaam. 

Op  the  early  days  of  Christopher  Ck>)amba8  no- 
thing certain  is  Icnown.  The  time  of  bis  birth,  his 
birth-place.  Ins  parentage,  are  all  involved  in  obscu- 
rity; and  such  tias  been  the  perplexing  ingenuity  of 
oonunenlators,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  the  truth 
lirom  the  web  of  conjectures  with  which  it  is  inter- 
woven. Judging  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  his 
contemporaries  and  inliraates,'  he  most  have  been 
bom  about  the  year  44S5  or  4456.  Several  places 
oontend  for  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth, 
but  it  seems  satisbctorily  established  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  ancient  city  of  Genoa.  A  Wte  conten- 
tion has  arisen  with  respect  to  his  lineage.  More  than 
one  noble  family  has  laid  claim  to  him,  since  his 
name  has  become  so  illustrious  as  to  confer  rather 
Iban  receive  distinction.  It  is  probable  that  all  these 
branches  may  have  sprung  from  one  common  stock, 
though  diaken  asunder,  and  some  of  them  cast  down, 
by  the  civil  wars  of  Italy.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  had  been  any  nobility  in  his  family,  within  the 
knowledge  of  himself  or  his  contemporaries ;  nor  is 
the  fact  material  to  his  fame.  It  is  certainly  more 
honourable  to  his  memory,  to  be  the  object  of  con- 
tention among  various  noble  families,  than  to  be  able 
to  designate  the  most  illustrious  descent.  His  son 
Fernando,  who  wrote  his  history,  and  who  made  a 
journey  to  investigate  the  subject,  tacitly  relinquishes 
all  claims  of  the  kind ;  pronouncing  it  better  that  his 
family  should  date  its  glory  from  the  Admiral,  than 
look  beyond  him,  to  ascertain  whether  his  predeces- 
sors had  been  ennobled,  and  had  kept  hawk  and 
hound;  for  "I  am  of  opinion,"  he  adds,  "that  I 
sfaoald  derive  less  dignity  from  any  nobility  of  ances- 
try than  from  being  the  son  of  such  a  father." ' 

The  immediate  parentage  of  Columbus  was  poor, 
though  reputable  and  meritorious,  his  father  being  a 
vrool-comber,  long  resident  in  the  city  of  Genoa.  He 
vras  the  eldest  of  four  children,  having  two  brothers, 
Bartholomew,  and  Giacomo,  or,  as  his  name  is  trans- 
lated into  Spanish,  Diego,  and  one  sister,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  excepting  tiiat  she  was  married 
to  a  person  in  obscure  life,  called  Giacomo  Bavarello. 

The  family  name  in  Italian  is  Colombo;  it  was 
latinized  into  Columbus  by  himself  in  his  earlier  let- 
ters, and  by  others  in  their  writings  concernmg  him, 
in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  Uie  times,  when 
Latin  was  the  general  language  of  correspondence, 
and  that  in  which  every  name  of  historical  import- 
ance was  written.  The  discoverer,  however,  is  bet- 
ter known  in  Spanish  history  as  Cristoval  Colon, 
having  altered  his  name  when  he  removed  to  Spain. 
The  principal  reason  given  by  his  son  for  this  altera- 

<  AuriTCi  •arnaUei,  ooamoniT  knomi  m  Ibe  Cnale  of  Los 
Patackw.  For  tcnarb  oa  tiM  Urth,  liMb.place,  aad  pmotige 
ofColainbaa,  aee  tlie  Illustrations  at  Itte  end  o(  this  work. 

>  llisl.  dHAlmirante,  cap2. 


tion,was,  that  his  descendants  might  be  distinguished 
ttom  collateral  branches  of  the  fiunily.  For  this 
purpose,  he  recnrred  to  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  Roman  origin  of  the  name,  Colonus,  which  he 
abbreviated  to  Colon,  to  adapt  it  to  the  CastiHan 
tongue.  From  his  variety  of  appellations,  the  name 
of  O»lombns  is  retauied  in  the  present  history,  as  that 
by  which  he  has  been  most  generally  known  through- 
out the  world. 

His  education  was  bnt  Kmiled,  but  as  extensive, 
probably,  as  the  indigent  circumstances  of  his  parents 
would  permit.  While  quite  a  child,  he  was  taught 
to  read  and  write;  and  wrote  so  good  a  hand,  says 
Las  Ca.<ias,  who  possessed  many  of  bis  OMRUscripIs, 
that  vrith  it  he  might  have  earned  his  bread.  To  this 
succeeded  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  painting;  and 
in  these,  observes  Las  Casas,  he  likewise  acquired 
snfHcient  skill  to  have  gained  a  Hvelihood.'  H«  was 
sent  for  a  short  time  to  Pavia,  the  great  school  of 
learning  in  Lombardy.  Here  he  studied  grammar, 
and  became  weH  acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue. 
His  education,  however,  was  principally  directed  t» 
those  sciences  necessary  to  fit  him  for  maritime  life. 
He  was  instmcted  in  geometry,  geograf^y,  astro- 
nomy, or,  as  it  was  at  that  time  termed,  astrology, 
and  navigation.*  He  had,  at  a  very  early  age,  evhiced 
a  strong  passion  for  geographical  science,  and  an  ir- 
resistible inclination  for  the  sea,  and  he  porsaed  with 
ardour  every  congenial  study.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  great  events 
which  were  brought  about  by  his  agency,  he  looked 
back  upon  his  career  with  a  solemn  and  soperstitions 
feeling,  he  mentions  this  early  determuiation  of  his 
mind,  as  a  secret  in^Milse  from  the  Deity,  guiding 
him  to  the  studies,  and  inspiring  hhn  with  the  in- 
cl'mations,  which  should  fit  him  for  the  high  decrees 
he  was  chosen  to  accomplish.' 

In  tracing  the  eariy  history  of  a  man  Rke  Colum- 
bus, whose  actions  have  had  so  vast  an  effect  on 
human  affairs,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  much 
has  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  events,  and  how 
much  to  an  inborn  propensity  of  the  mind.  The  most 
original  and  inventive  genius  grows  more  or  less  out 
of  the  times ;  and  that  strong  impulse,  which  Colum- 
bus considered  as  supernatural,  is  unconsciously  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  external  circumstances. 
Every  now  and  then,  thought  takes  some  sudden  and 
general  direction;  either  revisiting  some  long-neg- 
lected region  of  knowledge,  and  exploring  and  re- 
opening its  forgotten  paths,  or  breaking  with  wonder 
and  delight  into  some  fresh  and  untrodden  field  of 
discovery.  It  is  then  that  an  ardent  and  imaginative 
genius,  catching  the  impulse  of  tlie  day,  outstrips  all 
less  gifted  contemporaries,  takes  the  lead  of  the  throng 
by  which  it  was  first  pnt  in  motion ;  and  presses  for- 
ward to  achievements,  which  feebler  spirits  would 
never  have  adventured  to  attempt.    We  find  an  il- 

'  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  I.  i,  c.  3.  MS. 

>  Hist,  del  Almiranle.  cap  3. 

>  LrttcT  to  tli«  Casliliaa  Sorereifms,  1301. 
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lustration  of  this  remark  in  CSolumbus.  The  strong 
passion  for  geographical  knowledge  which  he  so  early 
felt,  and  which  gave  rise  to  his  after  actions,  was 
incident  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Geographical 
discovery  was  the  brilliant  path  of  light  which  was 
for  ever  to  distingaish  the  lifleenlli  century,— the 
most  splendid  era  of  invention  in  tlie  annals  of  the 
world.  Daring  the  long  night  of  monkish  bigotry 
and  false  learning,  geography,  with  the  other  sciences, 
had  been  lost  to  the  European  nations.  Fortunately 
it  had  not  been  lost  to  mankind :  it  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  bosom  of  Africa.  WhUe  the  pedantic 
schoolmen  of  the  cloisters  were  wasting  time  and 
talent,  and  confounding  erudition  by  idle  reveries, 
and  sophistical  dialectics,  the  Arabian  sages,  assembled 
at  Senaar,  were  taking  the  measurement  of  a  degree 
of  iatitode,  and  calculating  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  on  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

True  knowledge,  thus  happily  preserved,  was  now 
making  its  way  back  to  Europe.  The  revival  of 
science  accompanied  the  revival  of  letters.  Among 
the  various  authors  which  the  awakening  zeal  for 
ancient  literature  had  once  more  brought  into  notice, 
were  Pliny,  Pomponins  Mela,  and  Strabo.  From 
these  was  regained  a  fund  of  geographical  know- 
ledge, which  had  long  faded  from  the  public  mind. 
Cariosity  was  aroused  to  pursue  this  forgotten  path, 
thus  suddenly  reopened.  A  translation  of  the  work 
of  Ptolemy  had  been  made  into  Latin,  at  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  century,  by  Emanuel  Chrysoleras, 
a  noble  and  learned  Greek,  and  had  thus  been  ren- 
dered more  familiar  to  the  Italian  students.  Another 
translation  had  followed,  by  James  Angel  de  Scar- 
piaiia,  of  which  fair  and  beautiful  copies  became  com- 
mon in  the  Italian  libraries.'  The  writings  also 
began  to  be  sought  after  of  Averroes,  Alfraganus, 
and  other  Arabian  sages,  who  had  kept  the  sacred 
fire  of  science  alive,  during  the  mterval  of  European 
darkness. 

The  knowledge  thus  reviving  was  but  limited  and. 
imperfect;  yet,  like  the  return  of  morning  light,  it 
was  fall  of  interest  and  beauty.  It  seemed  to  call  a 
new  creation  into  existence,  and  broke,  with  all  the 
charm  of  wonder,  upon  imaginative  minds.  They 
were  surprised  at  their  own  ignorance  of  the  world 
around  them.  Every  step  seemed  discovery,  for 
every  region  beyond  their  native  country  was  in  a 
manner  terra  incognita. 

Such  was  the  state  of  information  and  feeling  with 
respect  to  this  interesting  science,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  An  interest  slill  more  intense 
was  awakening,  from  the  discoveries  that  began  to 
be  made  along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Africa ;  and  must 
have  been  particularly  felt  among  a  maritime,  and 
commercial  people  like  the  Genoese.  To  these  cir- 
cumstances may  we  ascribe  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
which  Columbus  imbibed  in  his  childhood  for  cos- 
mographical  studies,  and  which  influenced  all  his 
after  fortunes. 

•  Aodro.  liM.  B.  Let.,  lib.  iii,  cap  2. 


In  considering  his  scanty  education,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  how  little  he  owed,  from  the  very  first,  to  ad- 
ventitious aid ;  how  much  to  the  native  enei^  of  his 
character,  and  the  fertility  of  his  mind.  The  short 
time  that  he  remained  at  Pavia  was  barely  suflicient 
to  give  him  the  rudiments  of  the  necessary  sciences ; 
the  familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  which  he  evinced 
in  after  Ufe,  must  have  been  the  result  of  diligent 
self-«chooiing,  and  casual  hoars  of  study,  amidst  the 
cares  and  vicissitudes  of  a  ragged  and  wandering  life. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  of  strong  natural  geoios, 
who  appear  to  form  themselves ;  who,  from  having 
to  contend  at  their  very  outset  with  privations  and 
impediments,  acquire  an  intrepidity  to  encounter, 
and  a  focility  to  vanquish  difficulties,  throughout  their 
career.  Such  men  learn  to  effect  great  purposes  with 
small  means,  supplying  this  defidency  by  the  le- 
sources  of  their  own  energy  and  invention.  This- 
from  his  earliest  commencement,  througbont  the 
whole  of  his  life,  was  one  of  the  remarkable  features 
in  the  history  of  Columbus.  In  every  undertaking, 
the  scantiness  and  apparent  insufficiency  of  his  means 
enhance  the  grandeur  of  his  achievements. 


CHAPTER  n. 

SiBLT  Lire  OP  C0LDSBD8. 

Columbus  left  the  university  of  Pavia  while  yet 
extremely  young,  and  returned  to  his  father's  house 
in  Genoa.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Ginsliniani,  a 
contemporary  writer,  ui  his  annals  of  that  republic, 
and  repeated  by  other  historians,'  that  be  remained 
for  some  time  in  Genoa,  following  his  tether's  trade 
of  wool-combing.  The  assertion  is  indignantly  con- 
tradicted by  his  son  Fernando,  who,  however,  gives 
us  no  information  to  supply  its  place.*  The  opinion 
generally  received,  is,  that  he  immediately  entered 
into  nautical  life;  for  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  his  roving  and  en- 
terprising disposition.  He  says  himself,  that  he  be- 
gan to  navigate  at  fourteen  years  of  age.* 

In  a  maritime  city,  the  sea  has  irresistible  attrac- 
tions for  a  youth  of  ardent  curiosity,  and  his  imagi- 
nation pictures  forth  every  thing  foir  and  desiraUe 
beyond  its  waters.  Genoa,  also,  walled  and  strained 
on  the  land  side  by  rugged  mountains,  yielded  but 
little  scope  for  enterprise  on  shore;  while  an  opulent 
and  widely  extended  commerce,  visiting  every  coun- 
try, and  a  roving  marine,  battling  in  every  sea,  na- 
turally led  forth  her  children  upon  the  waves  as  their 
propitious  element.  I-'oglieta,  in  his  history  of  Genoa, 
q>eaks  of  the  proneness  of  its  youth  to  wander  about 
in  quest  of  fortune,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
settle  in  their  native  place ;  but  adds,  that  of  twenty 

>  Anton.  Gallo,  de  NarigattODe  ColnmbU.  etc  Moralori,  t.  33. 
Bart9  Senarega,  de  Rebus  Gennenaibtn.    MoralMi.  t.  S4. 

>  Hiit.delAlmirante,  C.2. 

>  Ilisl.delAlmirante.  C.4. 
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wbo  thus  departed  scarce  two  retamed ;  either  dying 
or  marrying  in  other  conntries,  or  being  deterred  by 
the  tempest  of  civil  discords  which  distracted  the  re- 
paUic 

The  seafaring  life  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  those 
days,  was  made  np  of  hazardoos  voyages,  and  daring 
enterprises.  Even  a  commercial  expedition  resembled 
a  warlilce  cruise,  and  the  maritime  merchant  had  often 
to  fight  his  way  from  port  to  port.  Piracy  was  al- 
most legitimatised.  The  frequent  fends  between  the 
Kalian  States;  the  cruizings  of  the  Catalonians;  the 
armadas  fitted  out  by  private  noblemen,  who  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  sovereignty  in  their  own  domains,  and 
kept  petty  armies  and  navies  in  their  pay ;  the  roving 
ships  and  squadrons  of  private  adventurers,  a  kind  of 
naval  Gondottieri,  sometimes  employed  by  hostile 
governments,  sometimes  scouring  the  seas  in  search 
of  lawless  booty ;  these,  with  (he  holy  wars  conti- 
nually waged  against  the  Mahometan  powers,  i-en- 
dered  the  narrow  seas,  to  which  navigation  was 
principally  confined,  scenes  of  the  most  hardy  en- 
counters and  trying  reverses. 

Such  was  the  rugged  school  in  which  Columbus 
was  reared,  and  it  would  have  been  deeply  interest- 
ing to  have  marked  the  early  developement  of  his 
genins  amidst  its  stern  adversities.  Surrounded  by 
the  hardships  and  humilities  which  beset  a  poor  ad- 
venturer in  a  seafaring  life,  he  still  seems  ever  to 
have  cherished  a  lofty  tone  of  thought,  and  to  have 
fed  his  imagination  with  schemes  of  glorious  enter- 
prise. The  severe  and  varied  lessons  of  his  youth 
gave  him  that  practical  knowledge,  that  fertility  of 
resource,  that  undaunted  resolution,  and  vigilant  self- 
conuBan4,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  remarkable. 
In  this  way,  the  fruits  of  bitter  experience  are  turned 
to  healthful  aliment,  by  a  vigorous  genius  and  an  as- 
piring mind. 

All  this  instructive  era  of  his  history,  however,  is 
covered  with  darkness.  His  son  Fernando,  who 
could  liave  best  elucidated  it,  has  left  it  in  obscurity, 
or  has  now  and  then  perplexed  as  with  cross  lights ; 
perhaps  unwilling,  from  a  principle  of  mistaken  pride, 
to  reveal  the  indigence  and  obscurity  from  which  his 
father  so  gloriously  emerged.  A  few  vague  and  scat- 
tered anecdotes  are  all  tliat  exist;  but  they  are  inter- 
esting, as  givingglimpses  of  the  checkered  and  ad- 
venturous life  he  must  have  led.  The  first  voyage  in 
which  we  have  any  account  of  his  being  engaged, 
was  a  naval  expedition,  having  for  its  object  the  re- 
covery of  a  crown.  An  armament  was  fitted  out  at 
Genoa  in  HS9,  by  John  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
to  make  a  descent  upon  Naples,  in  the  hope  of  reco- 
vering that  kingdom  for  his  father,  King  Reinier,  or 
Renato,  otherwise  called  Ren^,  Count  de  Provence. 
In  this  expedition,  the  republic  of  Genoa  took  a  part, 
furnishing  ships  and  money.  There  were  many  pri- 
vate adventurers  also,  who  fitted  out  ships  or  galleys, 
and  engaged  under  the  banner  of  Anjou.  Among 
these,  we  are  told,  was  a  hardy  sea-captain  named 
•  FogUela,  MorU  cU  Genoa.  I.  ii. 


Colombo.  There  were  two  naval  characters  of  this 
name,  an  uncle  and  nephew,  who  had  celebrity 
about  this  time,  and  who  are  claimed  by  Fernando 
Columbus  as  family  connexions.  They  are  men- 
tioned occasionally  by  historians  as  French  com- 
manders, because  Genoa  was  at  that  time  under  the 
protection,  or  rather  the  sovereignly,  of  France,  and 
her  ships  and  captains,  being  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  that  power,  were  identified  with  the  French 
marine.'  The  names  of  these  two  sea-captains  oc- 
curring vaguely  in  history,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  obscure  part  of  the  career  of  Columbus,  have 
caused  much  perplexity  to  someof  his  biographers,  who 
have  supposed  that  they  designated  the  discoverer.* 

With  these  commanders  he  sailed  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  for  a  considerable  lengtlt  of  time,'  and  he 
is  said  to  have  embarked  with  the  uncle  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Naples.  There  is  no  authority  for  this 
latter  fact  among  the  historians  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, none  of  whom  indeed  gave  any  parti- 
culars of  his  eariy  biography ;  but  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly affirmed  by  later  writers,  and  circumstances 
concur  to  give  weigtit  to  the  assertion.  It  b  esta- 
blished that  he,  at  one  time,  held  a  separate  command 
in  the  service  of  thb  knig  of  Naples,  and  was  employed 
in  a  hardy  enterprise  to  cut  out  a  galley  (rom  the 
port  of  Tunis.  This  b  incidentally  mentioned  by 
himself  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
written  many  years  afterwards.  "  It  happened  to 
me,"  he  says,  "  that  King  Reinier  (whom  God  has 
taken  to  himself)  sent  me  to  Tunb  to  capture  the 
galley  Fernandina,  and  when  I  arrived  off  the  bland 
of  San  Pedro,  in  Sardinia,  I  was  informed  that  there 
were  two  ships  and  a  carrack  with  the  galley,  by 
which  intelligence  my  crew  were  so  troubled  that 
they  determined  to  proceed  no  fiirther,  but  to  return 
to  Marseilles  for  another  vessel  and  more  people.  As 
I  could  by  no  means  compel  them,  I  assented  appa- 
rently to  (heir  wishes,  altering  the  point  of  the  com- 
pass, and  spreading  all  sail.  It  was  then  evening, 
and  next  morning  we  were  within  the  Cape  of  Car- 
thagena,  while  all  were  firmly  of  opinion  that  they 
were  sailing  toward  Marseilles."*  Wehave  no  further 
record  of  thb  bold  enterprise;  but  we  behold  in  it 
strong  indications  of  that  determined  and  persevering 
spirit  which  ensured  him  success  in  hb  more  im- 
portant undertakings.  Hb  expedient  to  beguile  a 
discontented  crew,  by  deceiving  them  with  respect 
to  the  ship's  course,  b  in  nnison  with  the  stratagem 
of  altering  the  reckoning,  to  whidi  he  had  recourse 
in  hb  first  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  struggle  of  John  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
for  the  crown  of  Naples,  lasted  about  four  years,  with 
varied  fortune,  but  was  finally  unsuccessful.  The 
naval  part  of  his  expedition,  in  which  Columbus  was 
engaged,  distinguished  itself  by  acts  of  mtrepidity; 

■  ChaufTepi^'a  Supp.  to  Bayle,  v.  ii.  article  COLCMliis.     ' 
•  Vide  llloatrationa.  article  TBI  Colmbos. 
>  Biat.  del  Alminnte,  cap.  5. 
4  Hist,  del  Almlrante.  cap.  4. 
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and  at  one  time  when  the  duke  was  reduced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  a  handful  of  galleys 
scoured  and  controlled  the  bay  of  Naples.' 

There  is  an  interval  of  many  years,  during  which 
we  have  but  one  or  two  shadowy  traces  of  Columbus. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  prmcipally  engaged  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  up  the  Levant,  sometimes  in 
voyages  of  commerce,  sometimes  in  warlike  contests 
between  the  Italian  states,  sometimes  in  pious  and 
predatory  expeditions  against  the  infidels.  Incidental 
mention  is  made,  on  his  own  authority,  of  his  having 
been  at  the  island  of  Scio,  where  be  saw  the  mode  of 
procuring  mastic  Certain  late  authors  imagine 
that  they  have  discovered  proofs  of  his  having  en- 
joyed an  important  command  in  the  marine  of  bis 
native  country.  Ghauffepid,  m  his  continuation  of 
Bayle,  cites  a  report,  that  Columbus  was,  in  4474, 
captain  of  several  Genoese  ships  in  the  service  of 
Louis  XI  of  France,  and  that  he  attacked  and  took 
two  Spanish  galleys,  as  a  reprisal  for  the  Spaniards 
having  made  an  irruption  into  Roussillon;  on  ac- 
count of  which  King  Ferdinand  addressed  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  the  French  monarch.'  Bossi  also, 
in  liis  MeuKnr  of  Columbus,  mentions  a  letter  found 
in  the  archives  of  Milan,  written  in  4476,  by  two 
illustrious  Milanese  gentlemen,  on  their  return  from 
Jerusalem,  stating  that  in  the  previous  year,  when 
the  Venetian  fleet  was  stationed  off  Cyprus  to  guard 
the  island,  a  Genoese  squadron,  commanded  by  one 
Golumbo,  brushed  by  them,  shouting  "Viva  San 
Giorgio ! "  the  war-cry  of  Genoa,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  molestation,  the  republics 
being  then  at  peace.*  The  Colombo  mentioned  in 
these  two  occurrences  was  in  all  probability  the  old 
Genoese  admiral  of  that  name,  who,  according  to 
Zurita,  and  other  historians,  commanded  about  that 
time  a  squadron,  with  which  he  conveyed  the  kuig 
of  Portugal  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France. 
As  Columbus  often  sailed  under  his  flag,  he  may 
have  been  with  him  on  these  occasions. 

The  last  dubious  trace  of  Columbus,  during  this 
obscure  period  of  his  Ufe,  is  given  by  his  sonFemando, 
who  assigns  him  a  distinguished  share  in  a  naval  ex- 
ploit of  Colombo  the  younger,  nephew  to  Uie  old  ad- 
miral just  mentioned,  who,  he  afOrms,  was  a  famous 
corsair,  so  terrible  for  his  deeds  against  the  infidels, 
that  the  Moorish  mothers  used  to  frighten  their  unruly 
children  with  his  name.  . 

This  bold  rover,  having  heard  of  four  Venetian 
galleys  richly  laden,  on  their  return  voyage  from 
Flanders,  intercepted  them  with  his  squadron  on  the 
Portuguese  coast,  between  Lisbon  and  Cape  St  Vin- 
cent. A  desperate  engagement  took  place;  the  ves- 
sels grappled  each  other,  and  the  crews  fought  hand 
to  hand,  and  from  ship  to  ship.  The  battle  lasted 
from  morning  until  evening  with  great  carnage  on 

■  See  niustraUoiu,  article  EiPEOiTiON  or  Jobn  op  Aniod. 
1  Hist,  del  Almlraote,  cap.  4. 
3  cbaulTepie'a  Supp.  to  Bayle,  vol.  11,  article  Coldhbus. 
«  Duwi.  HiaUColaai.    Illusl.  No.  T. 


both  sides.  The  vessel  commanded  by  Columbus 
was  engaged  with  a  huge  Venetian  galley.  They 
threw  hand-grenades  and  other  fiery  missiles,  and 
the  galley  was  wrapped  in  flames.  The  vessels  were 
fastened  together  by  chains  and  iron  grappiings,  and 
could  not  be  separated ;  both  were  involved  in  one 
conflagration,  and  soon  became  a  mere  blazing  mass. 
The  crews  threw  themselves  into  the  sea ;  Columbns 
seized  an  oar,  which  was  floating  within  reach,  and, 
being  an  expert  swimmer,  attained  the  shore,  though 
full  two  leagues  distant.  It  pleased  God,  adds  his 
son  Fernando,  to  give  him  strength,  that  he  might 
preserve  him  for  greater  things.  After  recovering 
from  his  exhaustion,  he  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
found  many  of  his  Genoese  countrymen,  and  was  in- 
duced to  take  up  his  residence. ' 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Fernando  of  his  fa- 
ther's first  arrival  in  Portugal;  and  it  has  been  cur- 
rently adopted  by  modem  historians.  That  Columbas 
may  have  been  in  this  sea-fight  is  not  impossible,  but 
it  took  place  many  years  after  this  period  of  his  life. 
It  is  mentioned,  by  several  historians,  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  summer  of  4485,  which  was  neariy  a 
year  after  he  had  departed  from  Portugal.  The  only 
way  of  accounting  for  the  error,  without  impeaching 
the  veracity  of  the  historian,  is,  to  presume  that  Fer- 
nando may  have  confounded  some  other  action,  in 
which  his  father  was  concerned,  wiUi  this  which  he 
found  recorded,  without  date,  by  Sabellicns. 

Waving,  therefore,  as  somewhat  apocryphal,  this 
romantic  and  heroic  arrival  of  Columbus  on  the  shores 
of  Portugal,  we  shall  find  in  the  great  nautical  en- 
terprise in  which  that  kingdom  was  engaged  at  the 
time,  ample  attractions  for  a  person  of  his  character 
and  pursuits.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cast  a  glance  on  certain  historical  events 
connected  with  maritime  discovery,  which  rendered 
Lisbon,  at  that  moment,  the  great  resort  of  men  skilled 
in  geographical  and  nautical  science,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

CHAPTER  ra. 

PIOGISSS  OP  DISCOTIM  OlTOSa  VUHCI  BMBI  OF  POITOCIL. 

The  career  of  modern  discovery  had  commenced 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  the  Atiantic 
coasU  of  Africa  were  at  that  period  the  scenes  of  nau- 
tical enterprise.  Some  have  attributed  its  origin  to 
an  incident  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  foorteenlb 
century.  An  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Macham, 
flying  to  France  with  a  lady  of  whom  he  was  ena- 
moured, was  driven  far  out  of  sight  of  land  by  stiws 
of  weather,  and  after  wandering  about  the  high  seas, 
arrived  at  an  unknown  and  uninhabited  island,  co- 
vered with  beautiful  foresU,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Madeira. '    Otiiers  liave  treated  this  account 

■  Uistdel  Almirante,  cap.  S,  See  Ulustratlora,  article  CiPTOU 

OP  THE  VBmrUH  GAILKIS. 

»  See  lUustratioos.  article  Discotebt  op  HxDiui. 
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u  a  foUe,  and  have  prooonnced  the  Canaries  to  be 
the  first  fruits  of  modern  discovery.  This  famous 
group,  the  Fortunate  Islands  of  the  ancieiiU,  in  which 
they  placed  their  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  from 
whence  Ptolemy  commenced  to  count  the  longitude, 
had  been  long  lost  to  the  world. 

There  are  vague  accounts,  it  is  true,  of  their  hav- 
ing received  casual  visits,  at  wide  intervals,  during 
the  obscure  ages,  from  the  wandering  bark  of  some 
Arabian,  Norman,  or  Genoese  adventurer ;  but  all 
this  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  and  led  to  no  bene- 
ficial result.  It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century 
that  they  were  effectually  rediscovered,  and  restored 
to  mankind.  From  that  time  they  were  occasionally 
vidted  by  the  hardy  navigators  of  various  countries. 
The  greatest  benefit  produced  by  their  discovery  was, 
4hat  the  frequent  expeditions  made  to  them  embolden- 
ed mariners  to  venture  far  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  fa- 
miliarized them,  in  some  degree,  to  its  dangers. 

The  grand  impulse  to  discovery  was  not  given  by 
chance,  but  was  the  deeply  meditated  effort  of  one 
master  mind.  This  was  Prince  Henry  ,of  Portugal, 
son  of  John  the  First,  sumamed  the  Avenger,  and 
Philippa  of  Lancaster,  sister  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
England.  The  character  of  this  illustrious  man,  fhim 
whose  enterprises  the  genius  of  Columbus  took  excite- 
ment, deserves  particular  mention. 

At  an  early  i^,  Prince  Henry  accompanied  his 
father  into  Africa,  ui  an  expedition  against  the  Moors, 
in  which  be  planted  his  victorious  banners  on  the 
walls  of  Geuta.  Henry  signalized  himself  repeatedly 
in  this  campaign.  His  passion,  however,  was  more 
for  arts  than  arms,  and  he  pursued,  even  amidst  the 
din  of  war,  those  inquiries  most  worthy  of  a  prince- 
While  at  Ceuta  he  received  much  information 
from  the  Moors  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa  and 
the  coast  of  Guinea — regions  unknown  to  Europeans. 
He  conceived  an  idea  that  important  discoveries  were 
4o  be  made,  by  navigating  along  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  On  returning  to  Portugal,  this  idea  became 
bis  ruling  thought.  Withdrawing  himself  from  the 
tnmnlt  of  a  conrt,  he  buried  himself  in  retirement, 
in  a  country  retreat  in  the  Algarves,  near  to  Sagres, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  in  full 
iriew  of  the  ocean.  Here  he  drew  around  him  men 
eminent  in  science,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  maritime 
arts.  He  was  an  able  mathematician,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  all  the  astronomy  known  to  the  Arabians 
of  Spain. 

On  studying  the  works  of  the  ancients,  Prince 
Henry  had  found  what  he  considered  abundant  proofs 
*  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable;  so  that  it  was  pos- 
siUe,  by  keeping  along  its  shores,  to  arrive  at  India. 
He  had  been  struck  with  the  account  given  of  the 
voyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  who  was  said  to  have 
mailed  from  the  Red  Sea  into  the  ocean,  and  to  have 
continued  on  to  Gibraltar;  which  appeared  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  the  expedition  of  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian, who,  sailing  from  Gibraltar  with  a  fleet  of 


sixty  ships,  and  following  the  African  coast,  was  said 
to  have  reached  the  shores  of  Arabia.'    It  is  true 
these  voyages  had  been  discredited  by  several  ancient 
writers;  and  the  possibility  of  circumnavigating  Africa, 
after  being  for  a  long  time  admitted  by  geographers, 
was  denied  by  Hipparchus,  and  since  his  time  had 
continued  to  be  disbelieved.   He  considered  each  sea 
as  shut  up  and  land-bound  in  its  peculiar  basin;  and 
that  Africa  was  a  continent  continuing  onward  to  the 
south  pole,  and  surrounding  the  Indian  sea,  so  as  to 
join  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges.     This  opinion  had 
been  adopted  and  perpetuated  by  Ptolemy,  whose 
works,  in  the  time  of  Prince  Henry,  were  the  highest 
authority  in  geography.    Still  the  Prince  reverted  to 
the  ancient  belief,  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable, 
and  he  found  his  opinion  sanctioned  by  various  learned 
men  of  more  modern  date.    To  settle  this  question, 
and  to  achieve  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  was 
an  object  worthy  the  ambition  of  a  prince,  and  his 
mind  was  fired  with  the  idea  of  the  vast  benefits  that 
would  arise  to  his  country  should  it  be  accomplished 
by  Portuguese  enterprise. 

The  Italians,  or,  as  they  were  called  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  the  Lombards,  had  long  monopolized  the 
opulent  trade  of  Asia.    They  had  formed  commer- 
cial establishments  atConstantinople  and  in  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  received  the  rich  produce  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  which  lie  near  the  equator;  and  the 
sUks,  the  gums,  the  perfumes,  the  precious  stones, 
and  other  luxurious  commodities  of  Egypt  and  South- 
ern Asia,  and  distributed  them  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.    The  republics  of  Yenice  and  Genoa  rose 
to  power  and  opulence  in  consequence  of  this  trade. 
They  had  factories  in  the  most  remote  parts,  even  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  Muscovy  and  Norway.    Their 
merchants  emulated  the  magnificence  of  princes.  All 
Europe  was  tributary  to  their  commerce.    Yet  this 
trade  had  to  be  carried  on  with  distant  countries  of 
the  East,  by  the  most  circuitous  and  expensive  routes. 
It  passed  through  various  intermediate  hands,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  delays  and  charges  of  internal 
navigation,  and  the  tedious  and  uncertain  journeys 
of  the  caravan.    For  a  long  tune,  theinerchandise  of 
India  had  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Oxns,  to  the  Caspian 
and  the  Mediterranean  seas ;  thence  to  take  a  new 
destination  for  the  various  marts  of  Europe.    After 
the  Soldan  of  Egypt  had  conquered  the  Arabs,  and 
restored  trade  to  its  ancient  channel,  it  was  still  at- 
tended with  great  cost  and  delay.     Its  precious 
commodities  had  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Red  Sea, 
thence  on  camels'  backs  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
whence  they  were  transported  to  Egypt  to  meet  the 
Italian  merchants.    Thus,  while  the  opulent  traffic 
of  the  East  was  engrossed  by  these  adventurous  mo- 
nopolists, the  price  of  every  article  was  enhanced  by 
the  great  expense  of  transporution. 
It  was  the  grand  idea  of  Prince  Henry,  by  circum- 
•  See  HhutraUons,  article  CiBcv>iii«iciTioN  or  Afrki  >t  tbi 
Ancicnts. 
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navigating  Africa,  to  open  a  direct  and  easy  route  to 
tlie  source  of  this  commerce,  to  lorn  it  suddenly  into 
a  new  and  simple  channel,  and  to  pour  it  out  in  a 
golden  tide  upon  his  country.  Henry,  however,  was 
before  the  age  in  thought.  He  had  to  counteract  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  and  to  endure 
the  delays  to  which  vivid  and  penetrating  minds  are 
subjected,  from  tlie  tardy  co-operations  of  the  dull 
and  the  doubtful.  The  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  however  some  may  have 
ventured  a  little  way  upon  it,  still  mariners  looked 
with  distrust  upon  a  boisterous  expanse,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  no  opposite  shore.  In  their  voyages 
they  still  kept  close  to  tlie  coast,  fearful  of  venturing 
out  of  sight  of  those  land-marks  which  guided  their 
timid  navigation.  Every  bold  head-land,  and  far- 
stretching  promontory,  was  a  wall  to  bar  their  pro- 
gress. They  crept  timorously  along  the  Barbary 
shores,  and  thought  they  had  accomplished  a  won- 
derful expedition  when  they  had  ventured  a  few 
degrees  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Cape  Non, 
the  termination  of  ancient  enterprise,  was  long  the 
limit  of  their  daring;  they  hesitated  to  double  its 
rocky  point,  beaten  by  winds  and  waves,  and  threat- 
ening to  thnist  them  forth  upon  the  raging  deep. 

Independent  of  these  vague  fears,  they  had  others, 
sanctioned  by  philosophy  itself.  The  ancient  theory 
of  the  zones  was  currently  believed.  They  still 
thought  that  the  earth,  at  the  equator,  was  girdled 
by  a  torrid  zone,  over  which  the  sun  held  his  vertical 
and  fiery  course,  separating  the  hemispheres  by  a 
region  of  impassive  heat.  The  credulous  seamen 
fancied  Gape  Bojador  the  utmost  boundary  of  secure 
enterprise.  They  had  a  superstitious  belief,  that 
whoever  doubled  it  would  never  return."  They 
looked  with  dismay  upon  the  rapid  currents  of  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  furious  surf  which  beats  upon 
its  arid  coast.  They  imagined  beyond  it  tlie  fright- 
ful region  of  the  torrid  zone,  scorched  by  a  blazing 
gun,  a  region  of  fire,  where  the  very  waves,  which 
beat  upon  the  shores,  boiled  under  the  intolerable 
fervour  of  the  heavens. 

To  dispel  these  errors,  and  to  give  a  scope  to  navi- 
gation, equal  to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs,  Prince 
Henry  called  m  the  aid  of  science.  He  established  a 
naval  college,  and  erected  an  observatory  at  Sagres, 
and  he  invited  thither  tlie  most  eminent  professors  of 
the  nautical  faculties;  appointing  as  president  James 
of  Mallorca,  a  man  learned  in  navigation,  and  skilful 
in  making  charts  and  instruments. 

The  effects  of  thb  establishment  were  soon  appa- 
rent. All  that  was  known  relative  to  geography  and 
navigation  was  gathered  together  and  reduced  to  sys- 
tem. A  vast  improvement  took  place  in  maps.  The 
compass  was  also  brought  into  more  general  use,  es- 
pecially among  the  Portuguese,  rendering  the  mari- 
ner more  bold  and  venturous,  by  enabling  him  to  na- 
vigate in  the  most  gloomy  day,  and  in  the  darkest 
night.  Encouraged  by  these  advantages,  and  stimu- 
■  Mariana,  Hist.  Eap.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  22. 


lated  by  the  munificence  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Portu- 
guese marine  became  signalized  for  the  hardihood  of 
its  enterprises,  and  the  extent  of  its  discoveries.  Cape 
Bojador  was  doubled,  the  region  of  the  tropics  pene- 
trated, and  divested  of  its  fancied  terrors;  the  greater 
part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Gape  Blanco  to  Gape 
de  Verde,  explored,  and  the  Gape  dc  Verde  and 
Azore  Islands,  which  lay  three  hundred  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  continent,  were  rescued  from  the  obli- 
vious empire  of  the  ocean. 

To  secure  the  quiet  prosecution  and  ftiU  enjoyment 
of  his  discoveries,  Henry  obtained  the  protection  of  a 
papal  bull,  granting  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  sove- 
reign authority  over  all  tlie  lands  it  might  discover  in 
the  Atlantic,  to  India  inclusive,  with  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  w1m>  should  die  in  these  expeditions;  at 
the  same  time  menacing,  with  the  terrors  of  the 
church,  all  who  should  interfere  in  these  Christian 
conquests.  ■ 

Henry  died  on  the  4  5th  of  November,  1475,  withont 
accomplishing  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  It 
was  not  until  many  years  afterwards,  that  Vasqoez 
de  Gama,  pursuing  witli  a  Portuguese  fleet  tlie  track 
he  had  pointed  out,  realized  his  anticipations  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sailing  along  the 
southern  coast  of  India,  and  thus  opening  a  highway 
for  commerce  to  the  opulent  regions  of  the  East. 
Henry,  however,  lived  long  enough  to  reap  some  of 
the  richest  rewards  of  a  great  and  good  mind.  He 
beheld,  through  his  means,  bis  native  country  in  a 
grand  and  active  career  of  prosperity.  The  discove- 
ries of  tlie  Portuguese  were  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  the  fifteentli  century;  and  Portugal,  from 
being  one  of  the  least  among  nations,  suddenly  rose 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important. 

All  this  was  effected,  not  by  arms,  but  by  arts; 
not  by  the  stratagems  of  a  cabinet,  but  by  the  wisdom 
of  a  college.  It  was  the  great  achievement  of  a 
prince,  who  has  well  been  described  "full  of  thoughts 
of  lofty  enterprise,  and  acts  of  generous  spirit :"  one, 
who  bore  for  his  device  the  magnanimous  motto, 
"  The  talent  to  do  good,"  the  only  talent  worthy  tlte 
ambition  of  princes. ' 

Henry,  at  his  death,  left  it  in  charge  to  his  country 
to  prosecute  the  route  to  India.  He  had  formed  com- 
panies and  associations,  by  which  commercial  zeal 
was  enlisted  ui  the  cause,  and  it  was  made  a  matter 
of  interest  and  competition  to  enterprising  individuals.' 
From  time  to  time  Lisbon  was  thrown  into  a  tumult 
of  excitement  by  the  launching  forth  of  some  new 
expedition,  or  the  return  of  a  squadron  with  accounts 
of  new  tracts  explored,  and  new  kingdoms  visited. 
Every  thing  was  confident  promise,  and  sanguine  an- 
ticipation. The  miserable  hordes  of  the  Afirkan 
coast  were  magnified  into  powerful  nations,  and  the 
voyagers  continually  heard  of  opulent  countries  farther 
on.    It  was  as  yet  the  twilight  of  get^raphic  know- 

>  Vasconoelez,  Hist  de  Juan  n. 

s  Joam  de  Bamw.  Asia,  decad.  I. 

'  Laiitau,  Cooquitesdes  Fortogais,  t.  i,  1. 1. 
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ledge;  imagination  went  hand  in  hand  with  diseoTery, 

and  as  tlie  latter  groped  its  slow  and  cautious  way, 
tlie  former  peopled  all  beyond  with  wonders.  The 
fome  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  of  the  expedi- 
tions continually  setting  out,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Strangers  from  all  parts,  the  learned,  the 
curious,  and  ttie  adventurous,  resorted  to  Lisbon  to 
inquire  into  the  particulars  or  to  participate  in  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  these  enterprises.  Among  these  was 
Christopher  Columbus, — whether  thrown  there,  as 
has  been  asserted,  by  the  fortuitous  result  of  a  despe- 
rate adventure,  or  drawn  thither  by  liberal  curiosity, 
and  the  pursuit  of  honourable  fortune.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BCSTOEilCI  OF  C0LDHBD8  AT  LISBON.       IDEAS  CONCBMIHO 
ISLANDS  IK  TBS  OCEAN. 

Columbus  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  the  year  1470. 
He  was  at  that  time  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood, 
and  of  an  engaging  presence.  Minute  descriptions 
are  given  of  his  person  by  his  son  Fernando,  by  Las 
Casas,  and  others  of  bis  contemporaries.*  According 
to  these  accounts,  he  was  tall,  well-formed,  muscular, 
and  of  an  elevated  and  dignified  demeanour.  His 
visage  was  long,  and  neither  full  nor  meagre;  his 
complexion  fair  and  freckled,  and  inclined  to  ruddy; 
his  nose  aquiline ;  his  cheek-bones  were  rather  high, 
his  eyes  light  grey,  and  apt  to  enkindle;  his  whole 
countenance  had  an  air  of  autliority .  His  hair,  in  his 
youthful  days,  was  of  a  light  colour;  but  care  and 
trouUe,  according  to  Las  Casas,  soon  turned  it  grey, 
and  at  thirty  years  of  age  it  was  quite  white.  He  was 
moderate  and  simple  in  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent  in 
discourse,  engaging  and  af&ble  with  strangers,  and 
of  an  amiableness  and  suavity  in  domestic  life  tliat 
strongly  attadied  his  household  to  his  person.  His 
temper  was  naturally  irritable  ;^  but  he  subdued  it  by 
the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit,  comporting  himself 
with  a  courteous  and  gentle  gravity,  and  never  in- 
dulging in  any  intemperance  of  language.  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  noted  for  a  strict  attention  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  observing  rigorously  the  fasts  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church;  nor  did  his  piety  consist  in 
mere  forms,  but  partook  of  that  lofty  and  solemn  en- 
thusiasm with  which  his  whole  character  was  strongly 
tinctured. 

While  at  Lisbon,  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  re- 
ligious service  at  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  All 
Saints.  In  this  convent  there  were  certain  ladies  of 
rank,  either  resident  as  boarders,  or  in  some  religions 
capacity.  With  one  of  these.  Dona  Felipa  Monis  de 
Palestrello,  Columbus  became  acquainted.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Bartolomeo  Monis  de  Palestreilo,  an 
Italian  cavalier  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 

<  Berrera,  decad.  I,  lib.  i. 

>  Hilt  del  Almirante,  c.  S.   La>  Casas,  Uiat.  lod.,  I.  i,  c.  2.  US. 

1  mucia.  Bit.  Pooliflcal.  I.  vL 


tinguished  nav%ators  under  Prince  Henry,  and  had 
colonized  and  governed  the  island  of  Porto  Santo. 
The  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  attachment,  and 
ended  in  marriage.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  match 
of  mere  affoction,  as  the  lady  was  destitute  of  for- 
tune. 

This  union  fixed  Columbus  at  Lisbon.  The  fiither 
of  his  wife  being  dead,  the  newly  married  couple 
went  to  reside  with  the  mother.  The  latter,  per- 
ceiving the  interest  which  her  son-in-law  took  in  all 
matters  conceniing  the  sea,  related  to  him  all  she 
knew  of  the  voyages  and  expeditions  of  her  late  hus- 
band, and  brought  him  all  his  papers,  charts,  jour- 
nals, and  memorandums.'  These  were  treasures  to 
Cdumbus.  He  acquainted  himself  with  all  the  routes 
of  the  Portuguese,  their  plans  and  conceptions;  and 
having,  by  his  marriage  and  residence,  become  na- 
turalized in  Portugal,  he  sailed  occasionally  in  the 
expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  When  on  shore, 
his  time  was  occupied  in  making  maps  and  charts  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  His  circumstances  were 
limited,  and  he  had  to  observe  a  strict  economy  .  yet 
we  are  told  that  he  appropriated  a  part  of  his  scanty 
means  to  the  succour  of  his  aged  father  at  Genoa  and 
to  the  education  of  his  younger  brothers.* 

The  construction  of  a  correct  map  or  chart,  in  those 
days,  required  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  experience 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  possessor  to  distinction.  Geo- 
graphy was  but  just  emerging  from  the  darkness 
which  had  enveloped  it  for  ages.  Ptolemy  was  still 
a  standard  authority.  The  maps  of  the  fifteenth 
century  display  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  in 
which  facts  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  others 
revealed  by  recent  discoveries,  are  confused  with  po- 
pular fables,  and  extravagant  conjectures.  At  such 
a  period,  when  the  passion  for  maritime  discovery 
was  seeking  every  aid  to  facilitate  its  enterprises,  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  an  able  cosmographer,  like 
Columbus,  would  be  properly  appreciated,  and  the 
superior  correctness  of  his  maps  and  charts  would 
give  him  notoriety  among  men  of  science.'  We  ac- 
cordingly find  him,  at  an  early  period  of  his  residence 
in  Lislx>n,  in  correspondence  with  Paulo  Toscanelli, 
of  Florence,  one  of  the  most  sdentiflc  men  of  the  day, 

'  Oriedo,  Cronloa  de  las  Indias,  1.  ii,  cap.  a. 

1  Munoz,  Hist,  del  N.  Mundo,  I.  il. 

3  The  Importance  which  began  to  be  attached  to  cosmogra^ 
phical  knowledge  is  erident  from  the  distincUon  which  Mauro, 
an  Italian  friar,  obtained  from  having  projected  an  universal; 
map,  esteemed  the  most  accurate  of  the  time.  A  fac  simile  of 
this  map,  upon  the  same  scale  as  the  original,  is  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  it  has  been  published,  with  a  geogra- 
phical commentary,  by  the  learned  Zurla.  The  Venetians  struck 
a  medal  in  honour  of  him,  on  which  they  deoomiDoted  him  Cos- 
mographus  incomparabilis  (CoUine  del  Bnssol.  Naut.  p.  2,  c.  5). 
YetRamusio,  who  had  seen  this  mapiin  the  monastery  of  Santo 
Uichele  dc  Murano,  considers  il  merely  an  improved  copy  of  a 
map  Brought  from  Cathay  by  Haroo  Polo  (Ramusio,  t.  ii,  p.  17. 
Ed.  Venet.  1606).  We  arc  (old  also  that  Americus  Vespucin* 
paid  one  buadrod  and  thirty  ducats  (equivalent  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five  dollars  in  our  Ume)  tor  a  map  of  sea  and  land,  made 
at Mallorca,  in  iK9,  by  Gabriel  de  Velasca  (Barros,  D.  L  i,  c  IS. 
Terroio  por  Conno.  Intend,  p.  3S). 
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vhose  conunnnications  had  great  inflaence  in  inspi- 
riting him  to  his  subsequent  undertakings. 

While  his  geographical  labours  thus  elevated  him 
to  a  communion  with  the  learned,  they  were  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  foster  a  train  of  thoughts  favour- 
able to  nautical  enterprise.  From  constantly  compar- 
ing maps  and  charts,  and  noting  the  progress  and 
direction  of  discovery,  he  was  led  to  perceive  how 
much  of  the  world  remained  unknown,  and  to  medi- 
tate on  the  means  of  exploring  it.  His  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  connexions  he  bad  formed  by  mar- 
riage, were  calculated  to  foster  this  vein  of  specula- 
tion. He  resided  for  some  time  at  the  recently- 
discovered  island  of  Porto  Santo,  where  his  wife  had 
inherited  some  property,  and  during  his  residence 
there  she  bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Diego. 
This  residence  brought  him,  as  it  were,  on  the  very 
frontier  of  discovery.  His  wife's  sister  was  married 
to  Pedro  Correa,  a  navigator  of  note,  who  had  at  one 
time  been  governor  of  Porto  Santo.  Being  frequently 
together  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  domestic  life, 
their  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  discove- 
ries prosecuting  in  their  vicinity  along  the  African 
coasts;  upon  the  long  sought  for  route  to  India;  and 
upon  the  possibility  of  some  unknown  lands  existing 
in  the  west. 

In  their  island  residence,  too,  they  must  have  been 
frequently  visited  by  the  voyagers  going  to  and  from 
Guinea.  Living  thus,  surrounded  by  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  discovery,  communing  with  persons  who 
bad  risen  by  it  to  fortune  and  honour,  and  voyaging 
in  the  very  tracks  of  its  recent  triumphs,  the  ardent 
mind  of  Columbus  kindled  up  to  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause.  It  was  a  period  of  general  excitement  to  all 
who  were  connected  with  maritime  life,  or  who  re- 
sided in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  The  recent  disco- 
veries had  inflamed  their  imaginations,  and  had  filled 
them  with  visions  of  other  islands,  of  greater  wealth 
and  beauty,  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  boundless 
wastes  of  the  Atlantic.  The  opinions  and  fancies  of 
the  ancients  on  the  subject  were  again  put  into  circu- 
lation. The  story  of  Antilla,  a  great  island  in  the 
ocean,  discovered  by  theCarthaginians,  was  frequently 
dted,  and  Plato's  imaginary  Atalantis  once  more 
found  Arm  believers.  Many  thought  that  the  Cana- 
ries and  Azores  were  but  wrecks  which  had  survived 
its  submersion,  and  that  other  and  larger  fragments 
of  that  drowned  land  might  yet  exist,  in  remoter  parts 
of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  excited  state 
of  the  popular  mind  &t  this  eventfulera,  was  the  preva- 
lence of  rumours  respecting  unknown  islands  casually 
seen  in  the  ocean.  Many  of  these  were  mere  fables, 
fabricated  to  feed  the  predominant  humour  of  the 
public ;  many  bad  their  origin  in  the  self-deception 
of  voyagers,  whose  heated  imaginations  beheld  is- 
lands in  those  summer  clouds  which  lie  along  the 
horizon,  and  often  beguile  the  sailor  with  the  idea 
of  distant  lands. 

One  Antonio  Leone,  an  inhabitant  of  Bladeira, 


told  Columbus  that,  sailing  westward  one  hundred 
leagues,  he  had  seen  three  islands  at  a  distance.  But 
the  tales  of  the  kind  most  positively  advanced  and 
zealously  maintained,  were  those  related  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Canaries,  who  were  long  under  a  singular 
optical  delusion.  They  imagined  that,  firom  lime  to 
time,  they  behdd  a  vast  island  to  the  westward, 
with  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys.  Nor  was  it 
seen  in  cloudy  and  dubious  weather,  but  in  those 
clear  days  common  to  tropical  climates,  and  with  all 
the  distinctness  with  which  distant  objects  may  be 
discerned  in  their  pure,  transparent  atmosphere.  The 
island,  it  is  true,  was  only  seen  at  intervals :  while  at 
other  times,  and  in  the  clearest  weather,  not  a  vestige 
of  it  was  to  be  descried.  When  it  did  appear,  how- 
ever, it  was  always  in  the  same  place,  and  under  the 
same  form.  So  persuaded  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Canaries  of  its  reality,  that  application  was  made 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  for  permission  to  discover  and 
take  possession  of  it ;  and  it  actually  became  Uie  ob- 
ject of  several  expeditions.  The  island,  however, 
was  never  to  be  found,  thougli  it  still  continued  occa- 
sionally to  cheat  the  eye. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  wild  and  fantastic  notions 
concerning  this  imaginary  land.  Some  supposed  it 
to  be  the  Antilla  mentioned  by  Aristotle ;  others, 
the  Island  of  Seven  Cities,  so  called  from  an  ancient 
legend  of  seven  Bishops,  who,  with  a  multitude  of 
followers,  fled  from  Spain  at  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Moors,  and,  guided  by  heaven  to  some  un- 
known island  in  the  ocean,  founded  on  it  seven  splen- 
did cities ;  while  some  considered  it  another  legend- 
ary island,  on  which,  it  was  said,  a  Scottish  priest  of 
the  name  of  St  Brandan  had  landed,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. This  last  legend  passed  into  current  belief. 
The  fancied  island  was  called  by  the  name  of  St 
Brandan,  or  St  Borondon,  and  long  continued  to  be 
actually  laid  down  in  maps  far  to  the  west  of  the  Cana- 
ries.'' The  same  was  done  with  the  fabulous  island  of 
Antilla ;  and  these  erroneous  maps  and  phantom  is- 
lands have  given  rise  at  various  times  to  assertions, 
that  the  new  world  had  been  known  prior  to  the  pe- 
riod of  its  generally  reputed  discovery. 

Columbus,  however,  considers  all  these  appear- 
ances of  land  as  mere  illusions.  He  supposes  that  they 
may  have  been  caused  by  rocks  lying  in  the  ocean, 
which,  seen  at  a  distance,  under  certain  atmospherical 
influences,  may  have  assumed  the  appearance  of 
islands ;  or  tltey  may  have  been  floating  islands,  such 
as  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Seneca  and  others, 
formed  of  twisted  roots,  or  of  a  light  and  porous  stone, 
and  covered  with  trees,  and  which  may  have  beai 
driven  about  the  ocean  by  the  winds. 

The  islands  of  St  Brandan,  of  Antilla,  and  of  the 
Seven  Cities,  have  long  since  proved  to  be  fabulous 
tales,  or  atmospherical  delusions.  Yet  the  rumours 
concerning  them  derive  interest,  from  showing  the 
state  of  public  thought  witli  respect  to  the  Atlantic, 
while  its  western  regions  were  yet  unknown.    They 

<  See  mnstratioiw,  article  iSLiiw  or  Sr  Bumim. 
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were  all  noted  down  with  cnrions  care  bjr  Golombus, 
and  may  liave  had  some  inflaence  over  his  imagina- 
tion. Still,  though  of  a  visionary  spirit,  his  penetra- 
ting genius  sought  in  deeper  sources  for  the  aliment 
of  its  meditations.  Aroused  by  the  impulse  of  pass- 
ing events,  he  tnmed  anew,  says  his  son  Fernando, 
tostndy  the  geographical  authors  which  he  had  read 
before,  and  to  consider  the  astronomical  reasons 
winch  mi^t  corroborate  the  theory  gradually  form- 
ing in  his  mind.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
all  that  had  been  written  by  the  ancients,  or  disco- 
vered by  themodems,  relative  to  geography.  Hisown 
voyages  enabled  him  to  correct  many  of  their  errors, 
and  appreciate  many  of  their  theories.  His  genius 
bavmg  thus  taken  its  decided  bent,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  from  what  a  mass  of  acknowledged  facts,  ra- 
tional hypotheses,  fanciful  narrations,  and  popular 
rumours,  his  grand  project  of  discovery  was  wrought 
out  by  the  strong  workings  of  his  vigorous  mind. 


CHAPTER  T. 

UOCmS    OK  WmCH  GOLD«BOS  rOOIIDED  BIS   BEUEF  OF  TBI 
mSTERCI  or  ONDISCOTIHIO  UNDS  IN  TBE  VtSt. 

It  has  been  attempted,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
to  show  how  Ck)lumbus  was  gradually  kindled  up  to 
his  grand  design  by  the  spirit  and  events  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  His  son  Fernando,  however,  un- 
dertakes to  furnish  the  precise  data  on  which  his  fa- 
ther's plan  of  discovery  was  founded.'  "He  does 
this,"  he  observes,  "  to  show  from  what  slender  ar- 
gument so  great  a  scheme  was  fabricated  and  brought 
to  light  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  those  who 
may  desire  to  know  dbtinctly  the  circumstances  and 
motives  which  led  his  father  to  undertake  this  enter- 
prise." 

As  this  statement  was  formed  from  notes  and  do- 
cuments found  among  his  father's  papers,  it  is  too 
curious  and  interesting  not  to  deserve  particular  men- 
tion. In  this  memorandum  he  arranged  the  founda- 
tion of  his  father's  theory  into  three  distinct  heads  : 
I .  The  nature  of  thuigs.  2.  The  authority  of  learn- 
ed writers.    3.  The  reports  of  navigators. 

Under  the  first  head,  he  set  down  as  a  fiindamental 
principle,  that  the  earth  was  a  terraqueous  sphere  or 
globe,  which  might  be  travelled  round  from  east  to 
west,  and  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot,  when  on  op- 
posite points.  The  circumference  from  east  to  west, 
at  the  equator,  Columbus  divided,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, into  twenty-four  hours  of  fifteen  degrees  each, 
making  three  hnndred  and  sixty  degrees.  Of  these 
he  imagined,  comparing  tlie  globe  of  Ptolemy  with 
the  earlier  map  of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  that  fifteen  hours 
had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  extending  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  rather  from  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, to  the  city  of  Thin<e  in  Asia,  a  place  set  down 

•  HUt.  dd  AlmiraDle.  c.  6, 7, 8. 


as  at  the  eastern  limits  of  the  known  w<^d.  The  Por- 
tuguese had  advanced  the  western  frontier  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Yerde  Islands, 
equal  to  one  hour  more.  There  remained,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimation  of  Columbus,  eight  hours,  or 
one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  unknown 
and  unexplored.  This  space  might,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  filled  op  by  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia, 
which  might  extend  so  Eau*  as  nearly  to  surround  the 
globe,  and  to  approach  the  western  shores  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  tract  of  ocean,  intervening  between 
these  continents,  he  observes,  would  be  less  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  if  the  opinion  of  Alfran- 
ganus,  the  Arabian,  were  admitted,  who  gave  to  the 
earth  a  smaller  circumference,  by  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  degrees,  than  did  other  oosmographers;  a 
theory  to  which  Columbus  seems  at  times  to  have 
given  failh.  Granting  these  premises,  it  was  mani- 
fest, that,  by  pursuing  a  direct  course  from  east  to 
west,  a  navigator  would  arrive  at  the  extremity  of 
Asia,  and  discover  any  intervening  land. 

Under  the  second  head,  are  named  the  authors 
whose  writings  had  wei^t  in  convincing  him  that 
the  intervening  ocean  could  be  but  of  moderate  ex- 
panse, and  easy  to  be  traversed.  Among  these,  he 
cites  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  that 
one  might  pass  from  Cadiz  to  tlie  Indies  in  a  few 
days;  of  Strabo,  also,  who  observes,  that  the  ocean 
surrounds  the  earth,  bathing  on  the  east  the  shores 
of  India ;  on  the  west,  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Mau- 
ritania; so  that  it  is  easy  to  navigate  from  one  to  the 
other  on  the  same  parallel.* 

In  corroboration  of  the  idea  that  Asia,  or,  as  he 
always  terms  it,  India,  stretched  far  to  Uie  east,  so 
as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  unexplored  space, 
the  narratives  are  cited  of  Marco  Polo  anid  John  Man- 
deville.  These  travellers  had  vbited,  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  remote  parts  of 
Asia,  far  beyond  the  regions  laid  down  by  Ptolemy; 
and  their  accounts  of  the  extent  of  that  continent  to 
tlie  eastward,  had  a  great  effect  in  convincing  Colum- 
bus tlMt  a  voyage  to  the  west,  of  no  long  duration, 
would  bring  him  to  its  shores,  or  to  the  extensive  and 
wealthy  islands  which  lie  adjacent.  The  information 
concerning  Marco  Polo  is  probaMy  derived  from  Paulo 
Toscanelli,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  Florence,  already 
mentioned,  with  whom  Columbus  corresponded  in 
1474,  and  who  transmitted  to  him  a  copy  of  a  letter 
whid)  he  had  previously  written  to  Fernando  Mar- 
tinez, a  learned  canon  of  Lbbon.  This  letter  main- 
tains the  facility  of  arriving  at  India  by  a  western 
course,  asserting  the  distance  to  be  but  four  thousand 
miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  Lisbon  to  the  province  of 
Mangi,  near  Cathay,  since  determined  to  be  the  north- 
ern coast  of  China.  Of  this  country  he  gives  a  ma- 
gnificent description,  drawn  from  Uie  work  of  Marco 
Polo.  lie  adds,  that  in  tlie  route  lay  the  islands  of 
Antilla  and  Cipango,  disUnt  from  each  other  only  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues,  abounding  in  riches, 
•  strab.C(M.l.i,u. 
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and  ofiering  coavenient  places  for  ships  to  toach  at, 
and  obtain  supplies  on  the  voyage. 

Under  the  third  head,  are  enumerated  varioas  in- 
dications of  l«id  in  the  west,  which  had  floated  to 
the  shores  of  the  linown  world.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, how,  when  once  the  mind  of  Columbus  had 
become  heated  in  the  inquiry,  it  attracted  to  it  every 
corroborating  circumstance,  however  vagne  and  tri- 
vial. He  appears  to  have  been  particulariy  attentive 
to  the  gleams  of  information  derived  from  veteran 
mariners,  who  bad  been  employed  in  the  recent 
voyages  to  the  African  coasts;  and  also  from  the  in- 
habitants of  lately  discovered  islands,  placed,  in  a 
manner,  on  the  frontier  posts  of  gec^raphical  know- 
ledge. All  these  are  carefully  noted  down  among 
his  memorandoms,  to  be  collocated  with  the  facts 
and  opinions  already  stored  up  in  his  mind. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  circumstance  related  to 
him  by  Martin  Vicenti,  a  pilot  in  tlje  service  of  the 
King  of  Portugal ;  that,  after  sailing  four  hnndred 
and  fifty  leagues  to  the  west  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  he 
had  taken  from  the  water  a  piece  of  carved  wood, 
which  evideotly  had  not  been  lalxmred  with  an  iron 
instroment.  As  the  winds  had  drifted  it  from  the 
west,  it  might  have  come  from  some  unknown  land 
in  that  direction. 

Pedro  Correa,  brother-in-law  of  Colnmbns,  is  like- 
wise cited,  as  having  seen,  on  the  island  of  Porto 
Santo,  a  similar  piece  of  wood,  which  had  drifted 
from  the  same  quarter.  He  had  heard  also  from  the 
King  of  Portugal,  that  reeds  of  an  immense  size  had 
floated  to  some  of  those  islands  from  the  west,  in  the 
description  of  which  Columbus  thought  be  recognized 
the  immense  reeds  said  by  Ptolemy  to  grow  in  India. 

Information  is  likewise  noted,  given  lum  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Azores,  of  trunks  of  huge  pine-trees, 
of  a  kind  that  did  not  grow  npon  any  of  tlie  islands, 
wafted  to  their  shores  by  the  westerly  winds;  but 
especially  of  the  bodies  of  two  dead  men,  cast  upon 
the  island  of  Flores,  whose  features  differed  from 
those  of  any  known  race  of  pe(^le. 

To  these  is  added  the  report  of  a  mariner  of  the 
port  of  St  Mary,  who  asserted  that,  in  the  coarse  of 
a  voyage  to  Ireland,  he  had  seen  land  to  the  west, 
which  the  ship's  company  took  for  some  extreme 
part  of  Tartary.  Other  stories,  of  a  similar  kind, 
are  noted,  as  well  as  rumours  concerning  the  fancied 
islands  of  St  Brandan,  and  of  the  Seven  Cities,  to 
which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  Columbus  gave 
but  little  faith. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  grounds  on  which,  ac- 
cording to  Fernando,  his  father  proceeded  from  one 
position  to  another,  nntil  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  was  nncUscovered  land  in  the  western  part 
of  the  ocean ;  that  it  was  attainable;  tliat  it  was  fer- 
tile; and  finally,  that  it  was  inhabited. 

It  is  evident,  that  several  of  the  facts  herein  enu- 
merated, must  have  become  known  to  Columbus  af- 
ter he  had  formed  his  opinion,  and  merely  served  to 
strengthen  it ;  still,  every  thing  that  throws  any  light 


upon  the  process  of  thonght,  which  led  to  so  great  an 
event,  is  of  the  highest  interest;  and  the  chain  of  de- 
ductions here  furnished,  though  not  perhaps  the 
most  logical  in  its  concatenation,  yet,  being  extracted 
from  the  papers  of  Columbus  himself,  remains  one  of 
the  most  interesting  documents  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind. 

On  considering  this  statement  atteotively,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  grand  argament  which  induced  Co- 
lumbus to  his  enterprise,  was  that  placed  under  the 
flrst  head,  namely,  that  the  most  eastern  part  of  Asia 
known  to  the  ancients,  could  not  be  separated  from 
the  Azores  by  more  than  a  third  of  the  circnmferenoe 
of  the 'globe;  that  the  intervening  space  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  filled  up  by  the  mknown  residne 
of  Asia;  and  that,  as  tlie  circumference  of  the  world 
was  less  than  was  generally  supposed,  the  Asiatic 
shores  could  easily  be  attained  by  a  moderate  voyage 
to  the  west. 

It  is  singular  how  much  the  success  of  this  great  un- 
dertaking depended  upon  two  happy  errors,  the  ima- 
ginary extent  of  Asia  to  the  east,  and  the  supposed 
smallness  of  the  earth ;  both  errors  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  profound  philosophers,  but  without  which 
Columbus  would  hardly  have  ventured  upon  his  en- 
terprise. As  to  the  idea  of  finding  land  by  sailing 
directly  to  the  west,  it  is  at  present  so  familiar  to  our 
minds,  as  in  some  measure  to  diminish  the  merits  of 
the  flrst  conception,  and  the  hardihood  of  the  first  at- 
tempt :  but  in  those  days,  as  has  well  been  observed, 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  yet  unknown;  no 
one  could  tell  whether  the  ocean  were  not  of  im- 
mense extent,  impossible  to  be  traversed ;  nor  were 
the  laws  of  specific  gravity  and  of  central  gravitation 
ascertained,  by  which,  granting  tlie  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  the  possibility  of  making  tlie  tour  of  it  would 
be  manifest.  ■  The  practicability,  therefore,  of  find- 
ing land  by  sailing  to  the  west,  was  one  of  those  mjrs- 
teries  of  nature  which  are  considered  incredible  whilst 
matters  of  mere  speculation,  but  the  simplest  things 
imaginable  when  they  have  once  been  ascertained. 

When  Columbus  had  formed  his  theory,  it  became 
fixed  in  his  mind  with  singular  firmness,  and  in- 
fluenced his  entire  character  and  conduct.  He  never 
spoke  in  doubt  or  hesitation,  but  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  the  promised  land.  No 
trial  nor  disappointment  could  afterwards  divert  him 
from  the  steady  pursuit  of  his  object.  A  deep  re- 
ligious senlunent  mingled  with  hb  meditations,  and 
gave  them  at  times  a  tinge  of  superstition,  but  it 
was  of  a  sublime  and  lofty  kind :  he  looked  upon  him- 
self as  standing  in  the  hand  of  heaven,  chosen  from 
among  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  par- 
pose;  he  read,  as  he  supposed,  his  contemplated 
discovery  foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  and  shadowed  forth 
darkly  in  the  mystic  revelations  of  the  prophets.  The 
ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and 
all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages  united  under 

'  Malte-Bnin.  G&igraphie  UDireneDe,  t.  xit.  Note  snr  b  d^ 
couTertede  I'Am^iqae. 
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the  banners  of  the  Redeemer.  This  was  to  be  the 
triumphant  consanunation  of  his  enterprise,  bringing 
the  remote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  into 
commnnion  with  Christian  Europe;  carrying  the 
light  of  the  true  faith  into  benighted  and  Pagan  lands, 
and  gathering  their  countless  nations  under  the  holy 
dominion  of  the  chnrch. 

The  enthnsiaslic  natnre  of  his  conceptions  gave  an 
elevation  to  his  spirit,  and  a  dignity  and  loftiness  to 
his  whole  demeanour.  He  conferred  with  sovereigns 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  equality.  His  views  were 
princely  and  unbounded ;  his  proposed  discovery  was 
of  empires;  his  conditions  were  proportionally  mag- 
nificent :  nor  would  he  ever,  even  after  long  delays, 
repeated  disappointments,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
actnal  penury,  abate  what  appeared  to  be  extrava- 
gant demands  for  a  mere  possible  discovery. 

Those  who  coald  not  conceive  how  an  ardent  and 
ooraprdieiisiye  genius  could  arrive,  by  presumptive 
evidence,  at  so  firm  a  conviction,  sought  for  other 
modes  of  accounting  for  it.  When  the  glorious  re- 
salt  had  established  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of 
I  Cohimbns,  attempts  were  made  to  prove  that  he  had 
obtained  previous  information  of  the  lands  which  he 
pretended  to  discover.  Among  these,  was  an  idle 
tale  of  a  tempest-tossed  pilot,  said  to  have  died  in  bis 
honse,  bequeathing  him  written  accounts  of  an  un- 
known land  in  the  west,  upon  which  he  had  been 
driven  by  adverse  winds.  This  story,  according 
to  Fernando  Colnmbus,  had  no  other  foundation 
I  than  one  of  the  popular  tales  about  the  shadowy  is- 
*  land  of  St  Brandan,  which  a  Portuguese  captain,  re- 
tnming  from  Guinea,  fancied  he  had  beheld  beyond 
Madeira.  It  cu-colated  for  a  time  in  idle  rumour,  al- 
tered andshaped  to  su  1 1  their  purposes  by  such  as  sought 
to  tarnish  the  glory  of  Columbus.  At  length,  it  found 
its  way  into  print,  and  has  been  echoed  by  various  his- 
torians, varying  with  every  narration,  and  full  of  con- 
tradictions and  improbabilities. ' 

An  assertion  has  also  been  made,  that  Columbus 
was  preceded  in  his  discoveries  by  Martin  Behem,  a 
contemporary  cosmngrapher,  who,  it  was  said,  had 
landed  accidentally  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  in 
the  course  of  an  African  expedition ;  and  that  it  was 
vith  the  assistance  of  a  map,  or  globe,  projected  by 
Bebem,  on  which  was  laid  down  the  newly-discover- 
ed Goontry,  that  Columbus  made  his  voyage.  This 
rumour  originated  in  an  absurd  misconstruction  of  a 
latin  manuscript,  and  was  unsupported  by  any  do- 
coments :  yet  it  has  had  its  circulation,  and  has  even 
been  revived  not  many  years  since,  with  more  zeal 
dan  discretion ;  but  is  now  completely  refuted  and 
pot  to  rest.  The  land  visited  by  Behem,  was  the 
coast  of  Afnca  beyond  the  equator ;  the  globe  he  pro- 
jected was  finished  in  1492,  while  Columbus  was 
absent  on  his  first  voyage  :  it  contains  no  trace  of 
the  New  World,    and  tbos   furnishes  conclusive 


'  See lUitttratioiii,  artiele Rvhodr conciimiig tbe  pilot  nacl. 
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proof,  that  its  existence  was  yet  anknown  to  Behem.  ■ 
There  is  a  certain  meddlesome  spirit,  which,  in  the 
g^rb  of  learned  research,  goes  prying  about  the  traces 
of  history,  casting  down  its  monuments,  and  marring 
and  mutilating  its  fairest  trophies.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  vindicate  great  names  from  such  pernicious 
erodition.  It  defeats  one  of  the>  most  salutary  pur- 
poses of  history,  that  of  furnishing  examples  of  what 
human  genins  and  laudable  enterprise  may  accom- 
plish. For  this  purpose,  some  pains  have  been  taken 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  to  trace  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  grand  idea  in  the  mind  of  Columbus ;  to 
show  that  it  was  the  conception  of  his  genins,  quick- 
ened by  the  impulse  of  the  age,  and  aided  by  those 
scattered  gleams  of  knowledge,  which  fell  inefilectually 
npon  ordinary  minds. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
coaacspoimKitci  of  couimbiis  wrra  rwvo  tosciniui. 

ITENTS  IN  POBTOOU.  RBLiTIVE   TO  DISCOVEIIIS. 

As  early  as  147^,  Colnmbus  had  conceived  the 
design  of  seeking  a  westeni  route  to  India,  though  as 
yet  it  lay  crude  and  unmatured  in  his  muid.  This 
appears  from  the  correspondence  already  mentioned 
with  the  learned  Paulo  Toscanelli  of  Florence,  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  letter  of 
Toscanelli  is  in  reply  to  one  from  Columbus,  and 
applauds  the  design  which  he  bad  expressed  of  mak- 
ing a  voyage  to  the  west.  To  demonstrate  more 
clearly  the  iacility  of  arriving  at  India  in  that  direc- 
tion, be  sent  him  a  map,  projected  partly  according 
to  Ptolemy,  and  partly  according  to  Uie  descriptions 
of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Ajiia  was  depicted  in  front  of  the  western  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Europe,  with  a  moderate  space  of  ocean 
between  them,  in  which  were  placed  at  convenient 
distances  Cipango,  Antilla,  and  the  other  islands.* 
Columbus  was  greatly  animated  by  the  letter  and 
chart  of  Toscanelli,  who  was  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  cosmographers  of  the  day.  He  appears  to 
have  procured  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  which  bad 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  existed 
in  manuscript  in  most  libraries.  This  author  gives 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  realms  of 
Cathay  and  Mangi,  or  Mangn,  since  ascertained  to 
be  Northern  and  Southern  China,  on  the  coast  of 
which,  according  to  the  map  of  Toscanelli,  a  voyager 
sailing  directly  west  would  be  sure  to  arrive.  He 
describes  in  unmeasured  terms  the  power  and  gran- 
deur of  the  sovereign  of  these  countries,  the  great 

>  See  inmtrations,  article  BSBEH. 

>  ThU  map,  by  which  Columbiu  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery.  Las  Casas  (L  i,  cap  12,)  saq's  be  had  in  his  posseasioo  at 
the  lime  of  writing  his  history. .  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
so  interesting  a  document  should  be  lost.  It  may  yet  exist  amidst 
Aiie  cbartic  lumber  of  the  S[ftiish  Archives.    Few  documents  al 

inere  curiosity  would  be  more  predoos. 
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Khan  of  Tartary,  and  the  splendour  and  magnitnde 
of  his  capitals  of  Cambaln  and  Quinsai,  and  the  won- 
ders of  the  island  of  Cipango  or  ZIpangi,  supposed 
to  be  Japan.  This  island  he  places  opposite  Cathay, 
five  hundred  leagues  in  the  ocean.  He  represents  it 
as  abounding  in  gold,  precious  stones,  and  other  choice 
objects  of  commerce,  with  a  monarch  whose  palace 
was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  as  in  otlier  countries 
palaces  are  covered  with  lead.  The  narrations  of 
this  traveller  were  by  many  considered  fabulous;  but 
though  they  are  full  of  splendid  exaggerations,  they 
have  since  been  found  to  be  substantially  correct. 
They  are  thus  particularly  noted,  from  the  influence 
they  had  over  the  imagination  of  Columbus. 

The  work  of  Marco  Polo  is  a  key  to  many  parts  of 
his  history.  In  his  application  to  the  various  courts, 
he  represented  the  countries  he  expected  to  discover 
as  those  regions  of  inexhaustible  wealth  which  the 
Venetian  had  described.  The  territories  of  the  grand 
Khau  were  the  objects  of  research  in  all  his  voyages; 
and  in  his  cruisings  among  the  Antilles,  he  was  con- 
tinually flattering  himself  with  the  hopes  of  arriving 
at  the  opulent  island  of  Cipango,  and  the  coasts  of 
Mangi  and  Cathay.' 

While  the  design  of  attempting  the  discovery  in 
the  west  was  maturing  in  the  mind  of  Columbus,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  the  north  of  Europe.  Of  this  we 
have  no  other  memorial  than  the  following  passage, 
extracted  by  his  son  from  one  of  his  letters :  "  In  the 
year  1477,  in  February,  I  navigated  one  hundred 
leagues  beyond  Thole,  the  southern  part  of  which  is 
seventy-three  degrees  distant  from  the  equator,  and 
not  sixty-three,  as  some  pretend;  neither  is  it  si- 
tuated within  the  line  which  includes  the  west  of  Pto- 
lemy, but  is  much  more  westerly.  The  English, 
principally  those  of  Bristol,  go  with  their  merchan- 
dise to  this  island,  which  is  as  large  as  England. 
When  I  was  there,  the  sea  was  not  frozen,  and  the 
tides  were  so  great  as  to  rise  and  fall  tweaty-six  fa- 
thom."* 

The  island  (bus  mentioned  as  Thule  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  IceUmd,  which  is  far  to  the 
west  of  the  Ultima  Thole  of  the  ancients,  as  laid 
down  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  this  voyage,  In  which  we  discern  indica- 
tions of  that  ardent  and  impatient  desire  to  break 
away  from  the  limits  of  the  old  world,  and  launch 
into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  ocean. 

Several  more  years  elapsed,  without  any  decided 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Columbus  to  carry  his  design 
into  execution.  He  was  too  poor  to  fit  out  the  arma- 
ment necessary  for  so  important  an  expedition.  In- 
deed, as  he  expected  to  Gnd  vast  and  heathen  coun- 
tries, unsnbjected  to  any  lawful  power,  he  considered 
it  to  be  an  enterprise  only  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
employ  of  some  sovereign  state,  which  could  assume 
dominion  over  the  territories  he  might  discover,  and 

•  A  moraparticobraccauBt«tlbroo  Potoand  his  writingsb 
giTen  among  Uie  niaalraUoiu.         * 
a  n'nt.  del  Aknirante,  c.  4. 


reward  him  with  dignities  and  privileges  commen- 
surate to  his  services. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alphonso  of 
Portugal,  there  was  too  little  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
discovery,  to  make  it  probable  that  a  proposition  of 
the  kind  would  be  accepted.  The  monarch  was  too 
much  engrossed  with  the  wars  with  Spain,  for  the  suc- 
cession of  the  princess  Juana  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
to  engage  in  peaceful  enterprises  of  an  expenave 
nature.  The  public  mind,  also,  was  not  prepared 
for  so  perilous  an  undertaking.  Notwithstandmg  the 
many  voyages  which  had  been  made  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  that  the  compass 
had  been  introduced  into  more  general  use,  naviga- 
tion was  still  shackled  with  impediments,  and  the 
mariner  rarely  ventured  far  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Discovery  advanced  slowly  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  the  marmers  feared  to  cruise  far  into  the 
southern  hemisphere,  with  the  stars  of  which  they 
were  totally  unacquainted.  To  such  men,  the  pro- 
ject of  a  voyage  directly  westward,  into  the  midst  of 
that  boundless  waste,  to  seek  some  visionary  land, 
appeared  as  extravagant  as  it  would  at  the  present 
day  to  launch  forth  in  a  balloon  into  the  regions  of 
space,  in  quest  of  some  distant  star. 

The  time,  however,  was  at  hand,  that  was  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  navigation.  The  era  was  propiiioos 
to  the  quick  advancement  of  knowledge.  The  recent 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing  enabled  men  to  com- 
municate rapidly  and  extensively  their  ideas  and  dis- 
coveries. It  drew  forth  learning  from  libraries  and 
convents,  and  brought  it  familiarly  to  the  readmg- 
desk  of  the  student.  Volumes  of  information,  which 
before  bad  existed  only  in  costly  manuscripts,  care- 
fiiUy  treasured  up,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
indent  scholar  and  obscure  artist,  were  now  in 
every  hand.  There  was,  henceforth,  to  be  no  retro- 
gression in  knowledge,  nor  any  pause  ui  its  career. 
Every  step  in  advance  was  unmediately,  and  simul- 
taneously, and  widely  promulgated,  recorded  in  a 
thousand  forms,  and  fixed  for  ever.  There  coald 
never  again  be  a  dark  age ;  nations  might  shut  their 
eyes  to  (he  light,  and  sit  in  wilful  darkness,  but  they 
could  not  trample  it  out ;  it  would  still  shine  on,  dis- 
pensed to  happier  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  diffusive 
powers  of  the  press. 

At  this  juncture,  a  monarch  ascended  the  Ihroae 
of  Portugal  of  different  ambition  from  Alphonso. 
John  II  had  imbibed  the  passion  for  discovery  from 
his  grand-uncle  Prince  Henry,  and  with  his  reign  all 
its  activity  revived.  His  first  care  was  to  build  a  f(nt 
at  St  George  de  la  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to 
protect  the  trade  carried  on  in  that  neigbbonrhood 
for  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  slaves. 

The  African  discoveries  had  conferred  great  glory 
upon  Portugal,  but  as  yet  they  had  produced  nM>re 
expense  than  profit.  The  accomplishment  of  the 
ronte  to  India,  however,  it  was  expected,  woold 
repay  all  their  cost  and  toil,  and  open  a  source  of  in- 
caicnlable  wealth  to  tlie  nation.  The  prey ect  of  Prinos 
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Henry,  which  had  now  been  tardily  prosecuted  for 
half  a  century,  had  excited  an  eager  curiosity  about 
the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  and  bad  revived  all  the  ac- 
counts, true  and  fabulous,  of  travellers. 

Beside  the  marvellous  work  of  Marco  Polo,  already 
mentioned,  there  was  the  narrative  of  Rabbi  Benjamin 
ben  Jonah,  of  Tndela,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jew,  who 
bad  set  out  from  Saragoza  in  4175,  to  visit  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  Hebrew  trilies,  wherever  dis- 
persed over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Wandering  with 
unwearied  zeal  on  this  pious  errand,  over  most  parts 
of  the  known  world,  he  penetrated  into  China,  and 
passed  from  thence  into  the  southern  islands  of  Asia.' 
There  were  also  the  narratives  of  Carpini  and  Asnellin, 
two  friars,  despatched,  the  one  in  4246,  the  other  in 
12^,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV,  as  apostolic  amlussadors, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Grand  Klian  of 
Tartary ;  and  the  journal  of  William  Rnbruqnis  (or 
Ruysbrook),  a  celebrated  cordelier,  sent  on  a  similar 
errand  m  4253,  by  Louis  IX  of  France,  then  on  his 
unfortunate  crusade  into  Palestine.  These  pious  but 
cbunerical  missions  bad  proved  abortive;  but  the 
curious  narrations  of  them  which  remamed,  when 
thus  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  served  to  in- 
flame the  public  curiosity  respecting  the  remote  parts 
of  Asia. 

In  these  narrations  we  first  find  mention  made  of 
the  renowned  Prester  John,  an  imaginary  christian 
king,  said  to  hold  sway  m  a  remote  part  of  the  East, 
who  was  long  an  object  of  curiosity  and  researeb,  but 
vrhose  kingdom  seemed  to  shift  its  situation  in  the  tale 
of  every  traveller,  and  to  vanish  from  the  search  as 
effectually  as  the  unsubstantial  island  of  St  Brandan. 
All  the  fables  and  dreamy  speculations,  concerning 
this  shadowy  potentate  and  his  oriental  realm,  were 
again  put  in  drculation.  It  was  f<incied  that  traces 
of  his  empu-e  were  discoveredin  the  interior  ofAfrica, 
to  the  east  of  Benm,  where  there  was  a  powerful 
prince,  who  used  a  eross  among  the  insignia  of  royal- 
ty. John  II  partook  largely  of  the  popular  excite- 
ment produced  by  these  narrations.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  he  actually  sent  missions  in  quest  of  the 
visionary  Prester  John,  to  visit  whose  dominions  be- 
came the  romantic  desire  of  many  a  religious  enthu- 
siast. The  magnificent  idea  he  had  formed  of  the 
remote  parts  of  the  East,  made  him  extremely  anxious 
that  the  splendid  project  of  Prince  Henry  should  be 
realized,  and  that  the  Portuguese  flag  should  penetrate 
to  Uie  Indian  seas.  Impatient  of  the  slowness  with 
which  his  discoveries  advanced  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  impediments  which  every  cape  and 
promontory  presented  to  nautical  enterprise,  he  called 
in  the  aid  of  science  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
greater  scope  and  certainty  might  be  given  to  naviga- 
tion. His  two  physicians,  Roderigo  and  Joseph,  the 
latter  a  Jew,  the  most  able  astronomers  and  cosmo- 

•  Bergeron,  Voyages  en  A»ie.  t.  i.  The  work  of  Bcitjamin  of 
Tndela,  oiiglnaDy  written  in  Udnew,  wai  ao  much  in  repute,  that 
the  translation  went  tbroagh  aixleen  ediliow,  Andret,  liiil.  B> 
letU,  C6. 


graphers  of  his  kingdom,  together  with  the  celebrated 
Martin  Behem,  entered  into  a  learned  consultation  on 
the  subject.  The  result  of  their  conferences  and  la- 
bours was  the  application  of  the  astrolabe  to  naviga- 
tion, enabling  the  seaman,  by  tlie  altitude  of  the  sun, 
to  ascertain  his  distance  fk-om  the  equator.^  This  in- 
strument has  since  been  improved  and  modified  into 
the  modern  quadrant,  of  which,  even  at  its  first  in- 
troduction, it  possessed  all  the  essential  advantages. 
It  is  unpossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced  upon 
navigation  by  this  invention.  It  cast  it  loose  at  once 
from  its  long  bondage  to  the  land,  and  set  it  free  to 
rove  the  deep.  Science  had  thus  prepared  guides  for 
discovery  across  the  trackless  ocean.  Instead  of  coast- 
ing the  shores  like  the  ancient  navigators,  and,  when 
driven  fipom  the  land,  groping  bis  way  back  in  doubt 
and  apprehensions  by  the  uncertain  guidance  of  the 
stars,  the  modem  mariner  might  adventure  boldly 
into  unknown  seas,  confident  of  bemg  able  to  retrace 
his  course,  by  means  of  the  compass  andlbe  astrolabe, 
should  he  find  no  distant  port 


CHAPTER  vn. 
raoposmoNS  or  coldmbus  to  th  cooit  or  portoou. 

The  application  of  the  astrolabe  to  navigation,  was 
one  of  those  timely  events  which  seem  to  have  some- 
thing providential  in  them..  It  was  the  one  thing 
wanting  to  facilitate  an  intercourse  across  the  deep, 
and  it  divested  the  enterprise  of  Columbus  of  that 
hazardous  character  which  was  so  great  an  obstacle 
to  its  accomplishment.  It  was  immediately  after  this 
event,  that  he  proposed  his  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal. 

This  is  the  first  proposition  of  which  we  have  any 
dear  and  mdisputable  record,  although  it  has  been 
strongly  asserted  that  he  made  one  at  an  earlier  period  to 
his  native  country,  Genoa.  The  court  of  Portugal  had 
shown  extraordinary  liberality  in  rewarding  nautical 
enterprise.  Most  of  those  who  had  made  discoveries 
m  her  service,  had  been  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  islands  and  countries  which  they  had  discover- 
ed, although  many  of  them  were  foreigners  by  birtli. 
Encouraged  by  thb  liberality,  and  by  the  anxiety 
evinced  by  King  John  II  to  accomplish  a  passage  by 
sea  to  India,  Columbus  obtained  an  audience  of  that 
monarch.  He  pro|)osed,  in  case  the  king  would  fur- 
nish him  with  ships  and  men,  to  underuke  a  shorter 
and  more  direct  route  to  India,  than  that  which  they 
were  seeking.  His  plan  was  to  strike  directly  to  the 
west,  across  the  Atlantic.  He  tlien  unfolded  bis  hy- 
pothesis with  respect  to  tbe  extent  of  Asia,  describing 
also  the  immense  riches  of  the  island  of  Cipango,  the 
first  land  at  which  he  expected  to  arrive.  Of  this 
audience  we  have  two  accounts,  written  in  some- 
what  of  an  opposite  spirit ;  one  by  his  son  Femandu, 

I  Bartos,  deoad.  I .  lib.  iT,.c.  2.   Maffei,  L  vi,  pp.  e  and  7. 
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the  oUier  by  Joam  de  Barros,  Uie  Portuguese  hUto- 
rtographer.  It  is  curioas  to  notice  the  different  views 
taken  of  tlie  same  transaction  by  the  enthusiastic  son, 
and  by  the  cool,  perhaps  prejudiced,  historian. 

The  king,  a(«ordiHg  to  Fernando,  listened  to  bis 
father  with  great  attention,  but  was  discouraged  from 
engaging  in  any  new  scheme  of  the  kind,  by  the  cost 
and  trouble  already  sustained  in  exploring  the  route 
by  tlte  African  coast,  which  as  yet  remained  unac- 
complished. His  fallier,  however,  supported  his 
proposition  by  such  excellent  reasons,  that  the  king 
was  induced  to  give  bis  consent.  The  only  difficulty 
that  remained  was  the  terms  ;  for  Columbus,  being 
a  man  efJoriy  and  noble  sentiments,  demanded  Itigh 
and  honourable  tiUes  and  rewards,  to  Uie  end,  says 
Fernando,  that  he  might  leave  'behind  him  a  name 
and  family  worthy  of  his  deeds  and  merits.' 

Barros,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  seeming 
acquiescence  of  the  king,  merely  to  the  importunities 
of  Columbus ;  he  considered  him,  says  the  historian, 
a  vain-glorious  man,  fond  of  displaying  his  abilities, 
and  given  to  fantastic  fancies,  such  as  that  respecting 
the  island  of  Cipango.'  But  in  fact,  this  idea  of 
Columbus  being  vain,  was  taken  up  by  the  Portuguese 
writers  in  after  years,  and  as  to  the  island  of  Cipan- 
go,  it  was  far  from  being  considered  chimerical  by  the 
king ;  who,  as  has  been  shown  by  bis  mission  in 
search  of  Prester  John,  was  a  ready  believer  in  these 
travellers'  tales  concerning  the  East.  The  reasoning 
of  Columbus  must  have  had  its  weight  on  the  mind 
of  the  monarch,  since  it  is  certain  that  he  referred 
the  proposition  to  a  learned  junto,  charged  with  all 
matters  relating  to  maritime  discovery. 

This  junto  was  composed  of  two  able  cosmo- 
graphers,  masters  Roderigo  and  Joseph,  and  the 
king's  confessor,  Diego  Ortiz  de  Cazadilla,  Bishop  of 
Ceuta,  a  man  greatly  reputed  for  his  learning,  a  Cas- 
tilian  by  birth,  and  generally  called  Cazadilla,  from 
the  name  of  his  native  place.  This  scientific  body 
treated  the  project  as  extravagant  and  visionary. 

Still  the  king  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfied. 
According  to  his  historian  Vasconoelez,'  he  con- 
voked his  council,  composed  of  the  prelates  and  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  learning  in  the  kingdom,  and 
asked  their  advice,  whether  to  adopt  this  new  route  of 
discovery,  or  to  pursue  that  which  they  had  already 
opened  ?  The  pro|)osilion  of  Columbus  was  generally 
condemned  by  the  council,  and,  in  fbct,  a  spuit 
seemed  to  be  awakening  among  them  hostile  to  all 
discovery. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to  notice  briefly 
the  discussion  of  the  council  on  this  great  question. 
Vasconcelez  reports  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta, 
in  which  he  not  only  objected  to  the  proposed  enter- 
prise, as  destitute  of  reason,  but  even  discountenan- 
ced any  further  prosecution  of  the  African  discoveries. 
— They  tended,— he  said, — to  distract  the  attention, 

•  HIit.dclAlinimite,  cap.  10. 

>  Barros,  Aaia, decad.  I,  I.  Ui,  c.  2. 

>  VaKoncelei,  Vida  del  Rey  Don  Juan  II,  I.  iv. 


drain  the  resources,  and  divide  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion, ah«ady  too  much  weakened  by  recent  war  awl 
pestilence.  While  their  forces  were  thus  scattered 
abroad  on  remote  and  unprofitaUe  expeditions,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  attack  from  their  active  enemy, 
the  king  of  Castile.  The  greatness  of  monarchs,  be 
observed,  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  extent  of 
their  dominions,  as  from  the  wisdom  and  ability  with 
which  they  governed. — He  continued — In  the  Por- 
tuguese nation  it  would  be  madness  to  launch  into 
enterprises,  without  first  considering  them  in  con- 
nection with  its  means.  The  king  had  ah-eady  suffi- 
cient undertakfaigs  in  hand  of  certain  advantage, 
without  engaging  in  others  of  a  wild  chimerical  na- 
ture. If  he  wished  employment  fbr  the  active  valour 
of  the  nation,  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
against  the  Moors  of  Barbary  was  sufficient,  wherein 
his  triumphs  were  of  solid  advantage,  tending  to  crip- 
ple and  enfeeble  those  neiglibouring  foes,  who  had 
proved  themselves  so  dangerous  when  possessed  of 
power. 

Ttiis  cool  and  cautious  speech  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ceuta,  directed  against  those  enterprises  which  were 
lite  glory  of  tlie  Portuguese,  touched  the  national 
pride  of  Don  Pedro  de  Meneses,  Count  of  Villa  Real, 
and  drew  from  him  a  lofty  and  patriotic  reply.  It 
has  been  said  by  an  historian  that  this  reply  was  in 
support  of  the  proposition  of  Columbus ;  but  that  does 
not  clearly  appear.  He  may  have  treated  the  pro- 
posal with  respect,  but  his  eloquaice  was  employed 
for  tliose  enterprises  in  whidi  the  Portuguese  were 
already  engaged. 

"  Portugal,"  he  observed,  "was  not  in  its  infancy, 
nor  were  its  princes  so  poor  as  to  lack  means  to  en- 
gage in  discoveries.  Even  granting  that  those  pro- 
posed by  Columbus  were  conjectural,  why  slwuld 
they  abandon  those  commenced  by  their  late  Prince 
Henry  on  such  solid  foundations,  and  prosecuted  with 
such  happy  prospects  ?  Crowns,"  he  observed, "  en- 
ridied  Uiemselves  by  commerce,  fortified  themselves 
by  alliance,  and  acquired  empires  by  conquest.  The 
views  of  a  nation  could  not  always  be  the  same ;  they 
extended  with  its  opulence  and  prosperity.  Portugal 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  It  bad 
nothing  to  fear  from  engaging  in  an  extensive  enter- 
prise. It  would  be  the  greatest  glory  for  Portuguese 
valour  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  and  horrors  of  the 
ocean  sea,  so  formidable  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Thus  occupied,  it  would  escape  the  idleness 
engendered  in  a  long  interval  of  peace,  idleness — 
that  source  of  vice,  that  silent  file,  which,  UtUe  by 
little,  wore  away  tlie  strength  and  valour  of  a  nation. 
It  was  an  afTront,"  he  added,  "  to  the  Portuguese 
name  to  menace  it  with  imaginary  perils,  when  it 
had  proved  itself  so  intrepid  in  encountering  the  most 
certain  and  tremendous.  Great  souls  were  formed 
for  great  enterprises.  He  wondered  much,  that  a 
prelate,  so  religions  as  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  shouki 
oppose  this  undertaking ;  the  ultimate  object  of  whidi 
was  to  augment  the  Catholic  foiih,  and  spread  it  from 
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pole  to  pole;  reflecting  glory  on  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion, and  yielding  empire  and  lasting  fame  to  its 
princes."  He  concluded  by  dedaring  that, "  although 
a  soldier,  he  dared  to  prognosticate,  with  a  voice  and 
spirit  as  if  Irom  heaven,  to  whatever  prince  should 
achieve  tliis  enterprise,  more  happy  success  and  dur- 
able renown,  than  had  ever  been  obtained  by  sove- 
reign the  most  valorous  and  fortunate." '  Such  was 
the  warm  and  generous  speech  of  the  Count  of  Villa 
Real,  in  favour  of  the  African  discoveries.  It  would 
have  been  fortunate  for  Portugal  had  his  doquence 
beeo  exerted  in  favour  of  Columbus;  for  it  is  said  to 
have  been  received  with  acclamations,  to  have  over- 
powered the  reasonings  of  the  cold-spirited  Cazadilla, 
and  to  have  inspired  the  king  and  council  with  re- 
newed ardour  for  the  attempt  to  circumnavigate  the 
fxtremity  of  Africa,  which  they  afterwards  com- 
pleted with  such  brilliant  socoess. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

OirilTUU  OP  COLtlHBDS  nOM  POBTUGAL,   ADD  VIS 
irPUClTION  TO  OTBEB  C0UBT8. 

JohkII  of  Portugal  is  generally  represented  as  a 
wise  and  magnanimous  prince,  and  as  one  little  apt 
to  be  ruled  by  his  councillors.  In  this  memorable 
negotiation  with  Columbus,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  been  wanting  in  his  usual  magnanimity,  and  to 
have  listened  to  crafty  counsel;  opposite  at  all  tunes 
to  true  policy,  and  in  this  instance  productive  of  much 
mortification  and  regret.  Certain  amongst  his  coun- 
cillors, seeing  that  the  monarch  was  dissatisfied  with 
their  decision,  and  still  retained  a  lurking  inclination 
for  the  enterprise,  suggested  a  stratagem  by  which 
all  its  advantages  might  be  secured,  without  com- 
mitting the  dignity  of  the  crown  by  entering  mio  for- 
mal negotiations  about  a  scheme  which  might  prove 
a  mere  chimera.  It  was  proposed  that  Columbus 
should  be  kept  in  suspense,  while  a  vessel  should  be 
secretly  despatched  in  the  direction  he  had  pointed 
oat,  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  foundation 
for  this  theory. 

Thb  perfidious  advice  in  attributed  to  Cazadilla, 
bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  agrees  with  the  narrow  policy 
which  would  have  persuaded  King  John  to  abandon 
the  splendid  track  of  his  African  discoveries.  The 
king,  in  evil  hour,  departed  from  his  usual  justice 
and  generosity,  and  had  the  weakness  to  permit  the 
stratagem.  Columbus  was  reqnured  to  furnish  a 
detailed  plan  of  his  proposed  voyage,  with  the  charts 
or  other  documents,  according  to  wliich  he  intended 
to  shape  his  course,  that  they  might  be  examined  by 
theeoundl.  He  readily  complied.  A  caravel  was 
then  dispatched,  with  the  ostensible  pretext  of  car- 
rying provisions  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  but 
with  private  mslmctionstoparsuctheronte designated 

'  VaMoooelei,  I.  it.  La  CIcde,  Hut.  Portni;]].  I.  uit,  t.  3 . 


in  the  papers  of  Columbus.  Departing  from  those 
islands,  the  caravel  stood  westward  for  several  days. 
The  weather  grew  stormy,  and  the  pilots,  havuig  no 
zeal  to  stimulate  them,  and  seeing  nothing  bat  an 
immeasurable  waste  of  wild  trembling  waves,  stiU 
extending  before  them,  lost  all  courage  to  proceed. 
They  put  back  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and 
thence  to  Lisbon,  excusing  their  own  want  of  resolu- 
tion by  ridiculing  the  project  of  Columbus  as  extra- 
vagant and  irrational.' 

Tills  unworthy  attempt  to  defraud  him  of  his  en- 
terprise aroused  the  indignation  of  Columbus.  King 
John,  it  is  said,  would  have  renewed  the  negotiation, 
but  he  resolutely  declmed.  His  wife  had  been  for 
some  tune  dead ;  the  domestic  tie  which  had  bound 
him  to  Portugal  was  broken ;  he  determined,  there- 
fore, to  abandon  a  country  where  he  bad  been 
U^ated  with  so  little  faith,  and  to  seek  patronage 
elsewhere. 

Towards  the  end  of  1484,  he  departed  secretiy 
from  Lisbon,  taking  with  him  his  son  Diego.  The 
reason  he  assigned  for  leaving  the  kingdom  thus  pri- 
vately, is,  that  he  feared  being  prevented  by  the 
king;  another  reason  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
his  poverty.  While  engrossed  by  those  speculations 
which  were  to  produce  such  benefit  to  mankind,  his 
affairs  had  run  to  ruin.  It  would  seem  that  he  was 
even  in  danger  of  being  arrested  for  debt.  A  letter 
lately  discovered,  which  was  written  to  Columbus, 
some  years  afterwards,  by  the  Kmg  of  Portugal,  in- 
viting his  return,  ensures  him  against  an  arrest  ou 
account  of  any  process,  civil  or  criminal,  which  might 
be  pending  against  him.' 

An  interval  now  occurs  of  about  a  year,  during 
which  the  movements  of  Columbus  are  involved  in 
uncertainty.  A  modern  Spanish  historian,  of  great 
investigation  and  accuracy,  is  of  opinion  that  he  de- 
parted immediately  for  Genoa,  where  he  atQrms  that 
be  certainly  was  in  1485,  when  he  repeated,  in  per- 
son, a  proposition  of  his  enterprise  which  he  had  for- 
merly made  to  the  government  by  letter,  but  that  he 
met  with  a  contemptuous  refusal.' 

The  republic  of  Genoa,  m  fact,  was  not  in  a  situa- 
tion favourable  to  such  an  nndertakmg.  She  was 
languishing  under  a  long  decline,  and  embarrassed 
by  a  foreign  war.  Caffa,  her  great  deposit  in  the 
Crimea,  had  recenUy  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  and  her  flag  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven 
from  U»e  Archipelago,  Her  spirit  was  broken  with 
her  fortunes ;  for  with  nations  as  with  individuals, 
enterprise  is  the  child  of  prosperity,  and  is  apt  to 
languish  in  evil  days,  when  there  is  most  need  of  its 
exertion.  Thus  Genoa,  it  would  appear,  disheart- 
ened by  her  reverses,  shut  her  ears  to  a  proposition 
which  would  have  elevated  her  to  tenfold  splendour,, 
and  might  have  perpetuated  the  gMen  wand  of 
commerce  in  the  grasp  of  Italy. 

'  Iliit.  del  Almirante,  cap.  f.  Herrera,  decad.  1, 1.  i.  c.  7. 

>  Navarrele,  Collec.,  t  ii.dec.  3. 

>  Miiiioz,  Hist,  dd  N.  Uundo,  I.  ii. 
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From  Genoa,  it  is  suggested  that  Colambus  car- 
ried his  proposal  to  Venice.  No  documents  exist  to 
Mupport  this  opinion.  An  Italian  writer,  of  merit  and 
research,  says  there  is  an  old  tradition  floating  in 
Venice  to  that  eflect.  A  distinguished  magistrate  of 
that  city,  he  adds,  assured  him  that  he  had  formerly 
seen  mention  in  the  public  archives  of  this  offer  of 
Columbus,  and  of  its  being  declined  in  consequence 
of  the  critical  state  of  national  affairs.'  The  long 
and  inveterate  wars,  however,  which  had  prevailed 
between  Venice  and  his  native  state,  render  this  ap- 
plication rather  improbable.  Different  authors  agree, 
that,  about  this  time,  he  visited  his  aged  father,  made 
some  arrangements  for  his  comfort,  and  having  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  pious  son,  departed  once  more 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  foreign  courts.' 

It  will  be  observed,  that  several  of  the  foregoing 
circumstances,  by  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  account  for  the  interval  between  the  departure  of 
Columbus  from  Portugal,  and  the  first  notice  we  have 
of  him  in  Spain,  are  conjectaral.  Such,  however,  is 
the  embarrassment  in  developing  this  obscure  part  of 
his  history,  before  the  splendour  of  his  discovery  had 
shed  a  light  about  his  path.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  grope  along,  from  one  isolated  fact  to  another. 
That  during  this  interval  he  struggled  hard  with  po- 
verty, would  api^ear  fi-om  the  destitute  situation  in 
which  we  first  meet  with  him  in  Spain;  nor  is  it 
one  of  tlie  least  extraordinary  circumstances  in  his 
eventful  life,  that  he  had,  in  a  manner,  to  beg  his  way 
from  court  to  court,  to  offer  to  princes  the  discovery 
of  a  world. 


BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

rust  lIRIViL  OP  COLOHMIS  IK  SPUN. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  first  arrival  of  Colum- 
bus in  that  country  which  was  to  become  the  scene 
of  his  glory,  and  which  he  was  to  render  so  powerful 
and  illustrious  by  his  discoveries.  In  this  we  meet 
with  one  of  those  striking  and  instructive  contrasts 
which  occur  in  his  eventful  history. 

The  first  trace  we  have  of  him  in  Spain,  is  in  the 
testimony  furnished  a  few  years  after  bis  death,  in 

>  Bossi,  Document,  No  XIV. 

*  It  has  Kenerallf  been  asserted  that  about  this  time  Columbus 
<ent  bis  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  with  proposals  to  King 
Henry  Vll,  where  he  remained  several  years,  Las  Casas,  how- 
ever, intimates  from  letters  and  writings  of  Bartholomew,  in  his 
possession,  that  the  latter  accompanied  Bartliolomew  Diaz  in  his 
voyage  from  Lisbon,  in  1486,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  he  returned  in  Decrmbcr.  I  <87.  The  application  lo  King 
Henry  was  not  made  until  1488,  as  would  appear  by  the  inscription 
on  a  map  which  Bartholomew  presented  to  that  king.  Las  Casas, 
H»l.  lod.,  lib.  i,  cap.  T. 


(lie  celebrated  lawsnit  between  his  son  Don  Diego  and 
the  crown,  by  Garcia  Fernandez,  a  physician  resident 
in  the  little  sea-port  of  PalosdeMoguer,  in  Andalusia. 
About  half  a  league  from  that  town,  stood,  and  stands 
at  the  present  day,  an  ancient  convent  of  Franciscan 
friars,  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  de  Rabida.  Accord  - 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  physician,  a  stranger  on 
foot,  accompanied  by  a  yonng  boy,  stopped  one  day 
at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  asked  of  the  porter  a 
little  bread  and  water  for  his  child.  While  receiving 
this  humble  refreshment,  the  prior  of  the  convent, 
Friar  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  happening  to  pass  by, 
was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  and, 
observing  from  liis  air  and  accent  that  he  was  a  foreign- 
er, entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  soon 
learnt  the  particulars  of  his  story.  That  stranger 
was  Columbus,  accompanied  by  his  young  son  Diego. 
Whence  he  had  come  from  does  not  clearly  appear,' 
that  he  was  in  destitute  circumstances  is  evident  from 
the  mode  of  his  way-£iring;  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Huelra,  to  seek  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.' 
The  prior  was  a  man  of  extensive  information. 
His  attention  had  been  turned,  in  some  measure,  to 
geographical  and  nautical  science,  probably  from  his 
vicinity  to  Palos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  among 
the  most  enterprising  navigators  of  Spain,  and  made 
frequent  voyages  to  the  recently  discovered  islands 
and  countries  on  the  African  coast.  He  was  greatly 
interested  by  the  conversation  of  Columbus,  and 
struck  with  the  grandeur  uf  his  views.  It  was  a  re- 
markable occurrence  in  the  monotonous  life  of  the 
cloistered  monk,  that  a  man  of  such  singular  charac- 
ter, intent  on  so  extraordinary  an  enterprise,  sboold 
apply  for  bread  and  water  at  the  gate  of  his  convent. 
He  detained  him  as  his  guest,  and,  diffident  of  bis 
own  judgment,  sent  for  a  scientific  friend  to  converse 
with  him  :  that  friend  was  Garcia  Fernandez,  the 
physician  of  Palos,  the  same  who  furnishes  this  in- 
teresting testimony.  Fernandez  was  equally  stradt 
with  the  appearance  and  conversation  of  the  stranger. 
Several  conferences  took  place  at  the  old  convent,  and 
the  project  of  Columbus  was  treated  with  a  deference 
in  the  quiet  cloisters  of  La  Rabida,  which  it  had  in 
vain  sought  amidst  the  bustle  and  pretensions  of 
court-sages  and  philosophers.    Hints,  too,  were  ga.- 

>  "  Lo  dicho  Alfflh-ante  Colon  veniendo  i  La  Rabida.  que  es  na 
monasterio  de  fraiies  en  esia  villa,  el  qual  demandd  i  la  portoia 
que  le  diesen  para  aquel  ninico,  que  era  niiio.  pan  y  agua  qoe 
bebiese."  The  testimony  of  Garcia  Femandex  exists  in  raann- 
script  among  (be  multifarious  writings  of  the  Pleito,  or  lawsuit, 
which  are  preserved  at  Seville.  I  have  made  use  of  aa  authen- 
ticated extract  copied  for  the  late  historian  Juan  Bant.  Hunox. 
Tbere  is  a  little  obscurity  in  some  part  of  the  evidence  of  Garcia 
Fernandez.  It  was  given  many  years  after  the  event  He  stales 
Colnmbus  as  coming  with  his  infant  son  from  the  Casiiliaa  court : 
but  he  evidently  confounds  two  visits  which  Columbus  made  to 
the  convent  of  La  Rabida  into  one.  In  making  use  of  his  testimoay 
that  confusion  has  been  corrected  by  comparing  it  with  other 
well-ascertained  facts. 

'  Probably  Pedro  Correa,  already  mentioned,  from  wbom  l»e 
had  received  information  of  signs  of  land  in  the  west,  observed. 
near  Pncrto  Santo. 
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thered  among  the  veteran  mariners  of  Palos,  which 
seemed  to  corroborate  his  t^ieory.  One  Pedro  de 
Velasco,  an  old  experienced  pilot  of  the  place,  af- 
firmed Uiat,  nearly  thirty  years  IwFore,  in  the  course 
of  a  voyage,  he  was  carried  by  stress  of  weather  so 
br  to  the  north-west,  that  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland,  lay 
to  the  east  of  him.  Here,  though  there  was  a  strong 
wind  blowing  from  the  west,  the  sea  was  perfectly 
smooth,  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  land  lying  in  that  direction. 
It  being  late  in  August,  however,  he  was  fearful  of 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  did  not  ventnre  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  discovery.' 

Fray  Juan  Perez  possessed  that  hearty  zeal  In 
friendship,  which  carries  good  wishes  into  good 
deeds.  Being  fbUy  persuaded  that  the  proposed  en- 
terprise would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
coaatry,  he  offered  to  give  Columbus  a  favourable 
introduction  at  court;  and  he  advised  him  by  all 
means  to  repair  thither,  and  make  his  propositions  to 
the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Joan  Perez  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Fernando  de  Talavera,  prior  of  tlie  mo- 
nastery of  Prado,  and  confessor  to  tlie  Queen,  a  man 
high  in  royal  confidence,  and  possessing  great  weight 
in  public  afbirs.*  To  him,  he  gave  Columbus  a  let- 
ter, strongly  recommendmg  the  adventurer  and  his 
enterprise  to  the  patronage  of  Talavera,  and  request- 
ing his  friendly  intercession  with  tlie  King  and  Queen. 
As  the  influence  of  the  church  was  paramount  in  the 
court  of  Castile,  and  as  Talavera,  from  his  situation 
as  confessor,  had  the  most  direct  and  confidential 
ooomranication  with  the  Queen,  every  thing  was  ex- 
pected from  his  mediation.  In  the  meantime.  Fray 
Juan  Perez  took  charge  of  the  yonthfal  son  of  Colum- 
bus, to  maintain  and  educate  hiqi  at  hb  convent. 
The  ^eal  of  this  worthy  man,  thus  early  enkindled, 
never  cooled;  and  many  years  afterwards,  in  the  day 
of  his  success,  Columbus  looks  back  through  the  bril- 
liant crowd  of  courtiers,  prelates  and  philosophers, 
yrho  claimed  the  honour  of  having  patronized  his  en- 
terprise, and  points  to  this  modest  friar,  as  one  who 
tiad  been  most  efTectually  its  friend.  He  remained 
at  liie  convent  until  the  spring  of  4476,  when  the 
court  arrived  in  the  ancient  city  of  Cordova,  where 
the  Sovereigns  intended  to  assemble  their  troops,  and 
make  preparations  for  a  spring  campaign  against  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada.  Elated,  then,  with 
fresh  hopes,  and  confident  of  a  speedy  audience,  on 
the  strength  of  the  letter  to  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
Columbus  bade  farewell  to  the  worthy  prior  of  La 
Rabida,  leaving  with  him  his  child,  and  set  out  full  of 
spirits  for  the  court  of  Castile. 

•  BM.  del  AUnlrante,  cap.  t. 

•  Silijus,  Cron.  Franciscana  de  Peru,  I.  i,  c.  14.    Melendez, 
Tewm  verdaderos de  iaslndias,  L i,  c  I. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CBABAcms  or  moiiiAint  and  isabclu. 
(i«6.] 

The  time  when  Columbus  first  sought  his  forlnnes 
in  Spain  coincided  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pe- 
riods of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  union  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had  consolidated  the  Chris- 
tian power  in  the  Peninsula,  and  put  an  end  to  those 
internal  feuds,  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  coun- 
try, and  ensured  the  domination  of  the  Moslems. 
The  whole  force  of  united  Spain  was  now  exerted  in 
the  chivalrous  enterprise  of  the  Moorish  conquest. 
The  Moors,  who  had  once  spread  over  the  whole 
country  like  an  inundation,  were  now  pent  up  within 
the  mountain  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
The  victorious  armies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
continually  advancing  and  pressuig  this  fierce  people 
within  narrower  limits.  Under  these  sovereigns,  the 
various  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain  began  to  feel  and  act 
as  one  nation,  and  to  rise  to  eminence  in  arts  as  well 
as  arms.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, lived  together  not  like  man  and  wife,  whose 
estates  are  common,  under  tlie  orders  of  the  husband, 
but  like  two  monarchs  strictly  allied.  ■  They  had  se- 
parate claims  to  sovereignty,  in  virtue  of  their  res- 
pective kingdoms;  tliey  had  separate  councils,  and 
were  often  distant  from  each  other  in  different  parts 
of  their  empire,  each  exercising  the  royal  authority. 
Yet  they  were  so  happily  united  by  common  views, 
common  interests,  and  a  great  deference  for  each 
other,  tliat  this  double  administration  never  prevent- 
ed a  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action.  All  acts  of  so- 
vereignty were  executed  in  both  their  names;  all 
public  writings  were  subscribed  with  both  their  sig- 
natures; their  likenesses  were  stamped  together  on 
the  public  coin;  and  the  royal  seal  displayed  the 
united  arms  of  Cistile  and  Aragon. 

Ferdinand  was  of  the  middle  stature,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  hardy  and  active  from  athletic  exercise. 
His  carriage  was  free,  erect,  and  majestic.  lie  had 
a  clear  serene  forehead,  which  appeared  more  lofty 
from  his  head  being  partly  bald.  His  eyebrows  were 
large  and  parted,  and,  like  his  hair,  of  a  bright  chest- 
nut; his  eyes  were  clear  and  animated;  his  com- 
plexion was  somewhat  ruddy,  and  scorched  by  the 
toikof  war;  his  mouth  moderate,  well-formed,  and 
gracious  in  its  expression;  his  teeth  while,  though 
small  and  irregular ;  his  voice  sharp ;  his  speech  quick 
and  fluent.  His  genius  was  clear  and  comprehensive; 
his  judgment  grave  and  certain.  He  was  simple  in 
dress  and  diet,  equable  in  his  temper,  devout  in  his 
religion,  and  so  indefatigable  in  business,  that  it  was 
said  he  seemed  to  repose  himself  by  working.  He 
was  a  great  observer  and  judge  of  men,  and  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  science  of  the  cabinet.  Such  is  tlie 
picture  given  of  him  by  the  Spanish  historians  of  his 

•  Voltaire,  Easai  sur  let  moron,  ele. 
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time.  It  has  been  added.however.thathebad  moreof 
bigotry  than  religion;  that  his  ambition  was  craving 
rather  than  magnanimoas;  that  he  made  war  less 
like  a  paladin  than  a  prince,  less  for  glory  than  for 
mere  dominion ;  and  that  his  policy  was  cold,  selfish, 
and  artful.  He  was  called  the  wise  and  prudent  in 
Spain ;  in  Italy,  the  pious ;  in  France  and  England 
the  ambitions  and  perfidions.  ■ 

While  giving  his  picture,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
impertinent  to  sketch  the  fortunes  of  a  monarch  whose 
policy  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  history  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  destinies  of  the  New  World.  Success 
attended  all  his  measures.  Though  a  younger  son, 
he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon  by  inherit- 
ance i  Castile  he  obtained  by  marriage,  Granada  and 
Naples  by  conquest,  and  he  seized  upon  Navarre  as 
appertainmg  to  any  one  who  could  take  possession  of 
it,  wlien  Pope  Julius  II  excommunicated  its  sove- 
reigns, Juan  and  Catalina,  and  gave  their  throne  to 
tlie  first  occupant.  •  He  sent  his  forces  into  Africa, 
and  subjugated,  or  reduced  to  vassalage,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  and  most  of  the  Barbary  powers. 
A  new  world  was  also  given  to  him,  without  cost,  by 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  for  the  expense  of  the 
enterprise  was  borne  exclusively  by  his  consort  Isa- 
bella. He  bad  three  objects  at  heart  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  which  be  pursued  with  bi- 
goted and  persecuting  zeal,  the  conquest  of  the  Moors, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  in  his  dominions.  He  accomplished 
them  all,  and  was  rewarded  by  Pope  Innocent  VII 
with  the  appellation  of  Most  Catholic  Majesty— a  title 
which  his  successors  have  tenaciously  retained. 

Contemporary  writers  have  been  enthusiastic  in 
their  descriptions  of  Isabella,  but  time  has  sanctioned 
their  eulogies.  She  is  one  of  Uie  purest  and  most 
beautiful  characters  in  the  pages  of  history.  She  was 
well  formed,  of  the  middle  size,  with  great  dignity 
and  gracefulness  of  deportment,  and  a  mingled  gra- 
vity and  sweetness  of  demeanour.  Her  complexion 
was  fair ;  her  hair  auburn,  inclining  to  red ;  her  eyes 
were  of  a  clear  blue,  with  a  benign  expression,  and 
there  was  a  singular  modesty  in  her  countenance, 
gracing,  as  it  did,  a  wonderful  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  earnestness  of  spirit.  Though  strongly  alUched 
to  her  husband,  and  studious  of  his  fame,  yet  she  al- 
ways maintained  her  distinct  rights  as  an  allied  prince. 
She  exceeded  him  in  beauty,  in  personal  dignity,  in 
acnteness  of  genius,  and  in  grandeur  of  soul.  ^  Com- 
bining the  active  and  resolute  qualities  of  man  with 
the  softer  charities  of  woman,  she  mingled  in  the 
warlike  oonncib  of  her  husband,  engaged  personally 
in  his  enterprises,  *  and  in  some  instances  surpassed 
bun  in  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  her  measures; 


■  Toltain,  Emi  nir  le«  Hceort,  cb.  xiv. 

>  Pedro  Sdazar  de  Mendoza,  Uonarq.  de  E>p..  lib  iii,  cap.  S. 
(Madrid,  1770,  torn,  i,  p.  402.)— Gonzalode  lOeacaa.  Hist.  Pontir., 
I.  ri,  c.  2S,  sect.  S. 

>  Garibaf ,  HlKt.  de  Espaiia,  I.  ii,  I.  xriii,  e.  t. 

4  Several  niits  of  armour  eap-i-pU,  worn  by  laabella,  and  still 


while,  being  inspired  with  a  truer  idea  of  glory,  she 
infused  a  more  lofty  and  generous  temper  into  hw 
subtle  and  calculating  policy.  It  is  in  the  civil  his- 
tory of  their  reign,  however,  that  the  character  of 
Isabella  shines  most  illustrious.  Her  fostering  and 
maternal  care  was  continually  directed  to  reform  the 
laws,  and  lieal  the  ills  engendered  by  a  long  course  of 
internal  wars.  She  loved  her  people,  and,  while  di- 
ligently seeking  their  good,  she  mitigated,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  harsh  measures  of  her  husband,  directed 
to  the  same  end,  but  inflamed  by  a  mistaken  zeal. 
Thus,  though  almost  bigoted  in  her  piety,  and  per- 
haps too  much  under  the  influence  of  glMWtly  advi- 
sers, still  she'  was  hostile  to  every  measure  calculated 
to  advance  religion  at  the  expense  of  humanity.  She 
strenuously  opposed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  though,  unfor- 
tunately for  Spain,  her  repugnance  was  slowly  van- 
quished by  her  confessors.  She  was  always  an  ad- 
vocate for  clemency  to  the  Moors,  although  she  was 
the  soul  of  the  war  against  Granada.  She  considered 
that  war  essential  to  protect  the  Christian  foith,and  to 
relieve  hersnbjects  from  fierce  and  formidable  enemies. 
While  all  her  public  thoughts  and  acts  were  princely 
and  august,  her  private  habits  were  simple,  frugal,  and 
unostentatious.  In  the  intervals  of  state-business,  she 
assembled  round  her  the  ablest  men  m  literature  and 
science,  and  directed  herself  by  their  counsels,  in  pro- 
moting letters  and  arts.  Throughlier  patronage,  Sala- 
manca rose  to  that  height  which  it  assumed  among  the 
learned  institutions  of  the  age.  She  promoted  the  distri- 
bution of  honours  and  rewards  for  the  promulgation 
of  knowledge;  she  fostered  the  art  of  printing  recent- 
ly invented,  and  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
presses  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  books  were  ad- 
mitted free  of  all  duty,  and  more,  we  are  lold,  were 
printed  in  Spain,  at  that  early  period  of  the  art,  than 
in  the  present  literary  age.  • 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  destinies  of  coan- 
tries  depend  at  times  upon  the  virtues  of  individuals, 
and  how  it  is  given  to  great  spirits,  by  combining, 
exciting  and  directing  the  latent  powers  of  a  nation, 
to  stamp  it,  as  it  w^ere,  with  their  own  greatness. 
Such  beings  realise  the  idea  of  guardian  angels,  ap- 
pointed by  Heaven  to  watch  over  the  destinies  of  em- 
pires. Such  had  been  Prince  Henry  for  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal ;  and  such  was  now  for  Spain  the  illns- 
trious  Isabella. 

preserved  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Madrid,  show  diat  sbe  was  ex- 
posed to  personal  danger  in  her  campaigns, 

■  Elogio  de  ta  Reina  Calholica,  por  Diego  Clemendo,  Ma- 
drid, 1821. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

raOPOSITIOIfS  OF  COLOHBOS  TO  THE  COUBT  Ot  CiSTILt. 

CoLnuBus  arrived  at  Cordova  early  in  1486.  He 
vas  disappointed,  however,  in  his  hopes  of  immediate 
patronage ;  he  foand  it  impossible  to  obtain  even  a  hear- 
ing. Fernando  de  Talavera,  prior  of  Prado,  instead  of 
being  secured  to  his  interests  by  the  recommendation 
of  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  loolced  upon  his  plan  as  ex- 
travagant and  impossible.'  Indeed,  the  slender  interest 
on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  success  at  court, 
and  the  humble  garb  in  which  his  poverty  obliged 
hini  to  appear,  formed  a  preposterous  contrast  in  the 
eyes  of  the  courtiers  with  the  magnificence  of  his  spe- 
culations. "  Because  he  was  a  stranger,"  says  O  viedo, 
"  and  went  but  in  simple  apparel,  nor  otherwise  cre- 
dited than  by  the  letter  of  a  grey  friar,  they  believed 
him  not,  neither  gave  ear  to  his  words,  whereby  he 
was  greatly  tormented  in  his  imagination." '  The 
time  consumed  by  Columbus  in  lingering  attendance 
on  the  Spanbh  court  has  occasioned  much  animad- 
version. It  is  but  candid,  however,  to  take  into  con- 
aderation  the  situation  of  the  sovereigns  at  the  time, 
which  was  certainly  most  unpropitious  to  his  suit. 
The  war  with  Granada  was  then  in  full  activity,  and 
the  king  and  queen  engaged  in  most  of  the  campaigns, 
in  person.  When  Columbus  arrived  at  Cordova,  the 
court  was  like  a  military  camp.  The  rival  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada,  Muley  Boabdil,  the  uncle,  called 
also  El  2Lagal,  and  Mahomet  Boabdil  the  nephew,  ge- 
nerally termed  El  Chiquito,  had  just  formed  a  coali- 
tion, and  their  league  called  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures. 

Eariy  in  the  spring,  the  King  marched  off  to  lay 
siege  to  the  Moorish  city  of  Loxa;  and  though  the 
Qaeen  remained  at  Cordova,  she  was  continually 
employed  in  forwarding  troops  and  sappKes  to  the 
army,  and,  at  the  same  time,  attending  to  the  multi- 
plied exigencies  of  civil  goveriunent.  On  the  12th 
of  June,  she  repaired  to  the  camp,  then  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Moclin,  and  both  Sovereigns  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  prosecuting  the 
war  with  unremitting  vigour.  They  had  barely  return- 
ed to  Cordova  to  celebrate  their  victories  by  public 
rejoicings,  when  they  were  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Gailicia,  to  suppress  a  rebellion  of  the  Count  of  Le- 
mos.  From  tiience  they  repaired  to  Salamanca  for 
the  winter. ' 

This  brief  picture  of  the  occupation  and  the  bust- 
ling life  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  during  the  first 
year  after  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  may  give  an  idea 
of  their  reign  throughout  the  term  of  his  negotiation, 
which  precisely  coincided  with  their  war  with  the 
Moors.  The  court  was  continually  shifting  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  Sovereigns  were  either  on  journeys  or 
in  the  field,  and,  when  they  had  an  interval  of  re- 

'  Salazar,  Chron.  del  Gran  Cardeoal,  L  i,  c  63. 

>  Oriedo,  I.  ii, «.  5.    Eagliah  .tranalation. 

>  Pidgar,  Zttrita,  Garilwy,  «(e. 


pose  from  the  ru^ed  toils  of  war,  they  had  a  thou- 
sand claims  on  then-  time  and  attention,  from  the 
modifications  and  reforms  which  (hey  were  enforcing 
throughout  their  dominions. 

Amidst  such  pressing  concerns  of  domestic  and 
immediate  importance,  and  so  exhausting  to  the  trea- 
sury, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  monarchs 
should  find  little  time  to  attend  to  a  scheme  of  foreign 
discovery,  which  required  much  consideration,  called 
for  great  expense,  and  was  generally  esteemed  the 
wild  dream  of  an  enthusiast.  It  is  a  question  even, 
whether,  for  some  time,  his  application  reached  their 
ears.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  who  was  to  have  been 
bis  organ  of  communication,  was  unfriendly  to  his 
cause,  and  was  himself  taken  up  with  military  con- 
cerns, and  absent  with  the  court  in  its  campaigns, 
being  one  of  the  derical  advisers  who  surrounded  the 
Qaeen  in  this,  as  it  was  termed,  holy  war. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  I486,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  campaign  and  transactions  just  alluded  to, 
Columbus  remained  at  Cordova.  He  continued  to 
support  himself,  it  is  believed,  by  designing  maps 
and  charts,'  and  trusted  to  time  and  exertion  to  make 
him  converts  and  friends  of  influence.  He  had  to 
contend  against  the  ridicule  of  the  light  and  the  super- 
cilions, — one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  modest 
merit  can  encounter  in  a  court.  He  had  a  sanguine 
temperament,  however,  and  a  fund  of  enthusiasm, 
which  bore  him  dp  against  every  trial.  There  was 
a  dignity,  likewise,  m  his  manners,  and  an  earnest 
sincerity  in  his  conversation,  which  gradually  gained 
him  friends.  One  of  the  most  effectual  was  Alonzo 
de  Qnintanilla,  comptroller  of  the  finances  of  Castile, 
who,  it  is  said,  received  him  into  his  house,  and  be- 
came a  warm  advocate  of  bis  theory.*  He  became 
acquainted  with  Antonio  Gerddini,  the  Pope's  nnn- 
cio,  and  with  his  brother,  Alexander  Geraldini,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  younger  children  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  both  of  whom  entered  warmly  into  his 
views.*  By  the  aid  of  these  friends,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  celebrated  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  grand  cardinal  of  Spain  .* 

This  was  the  most  important  personage  about  court. 
The  king  and  queen  had  him  always  at  their  side,  in 
peace  and  war.  He  accompanied  them  in  their  cam- 
paigns, and  they  never  took  any  measure  of  conse- 
quence without  consulting  him.  He  was  facetiously 
called  by  Peter  Martyr  "  the  third  king  of  Spain." 
He  was  a  man  of  a  clear  understanding,  eloquent, 
judicious,  and  of  a  great  quickness  and  capacity  in 
business;  simple,  yet  curiously  nice  in  his  apparel, 
lofty  and  venerable,  yet  gracious  and  ge'nile  in  his 
deportment.  Though  an  elegant  scholar,  the  grand 
cardinal,  like  many  learned  men  of  his  day,  was  but 
little  skilled,  in  cosmography,  and  was  tenacious  in 
his  religious  Scruples.    When  the  theory  of  Colum- 

•  Cora  dekMPalacias,c.  lis. 

1  Salazar,  Cbnm.  G.  Cardenai,  I.  i,  c.  S2. 

3  Spotomo.pagexhrl.   Bog.  Iraiulalion. 

4  OTiedo,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Salanr,  I.  i,  c.  63. 
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bus  was  first  mentioned  to  him,  It  struck  him  as  in- 
Tolving  heterodox  opinions,  incompatible  with  the 
form  of  the  earth  as  described  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. Farther  explanations  had  their  fwoe  with  a 
man  of  his  quick  apprehension  and  sound  sense.  He 
perceived,  that,  at  any  rate,  there  could  be  nothing 
irreligious  in  attempting  to  extend  the  bounds  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  to  ascertain  the  works  of  crea- 
tion :  his  scruples  once  removed,  he  gave  Columbus 
a  courteous  and  attentive  hearing. 

The  latter,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  auditor, 
exerted  himself  to  produce  conviction.  The  clear- 
headed cardinal  listened  with  profound  attention. 
He  saw  the  grandeur  of  the  conception,  and  felt  the 
force  of  the  arguments.  He  was  pleased  likewise 
with  the  noble  and  earnest  manner  of  Columbus, 
and  became  at  once  a  firm  and  serviceable  friend.' 
The  representations  of  Che  grand  cardinal  procured 
Columbus  an  audience  from  the  Sovereigns.  He  ap- 
peared before  them  with  modesty,  yet  self-posses- 
sion :  tor  he  felt  himself,  as  he  afterwards  declared 
in  his  letters,  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Heaven 
to  accomplish  its  grand  designs.* 

Ferdinand  was  loo  keen  a  jn<^e  of  men  not  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  Colombos.  He  perceived 
that,  however  soaring  might  be  his  imagination,  and 
magnificent  his  speculations,  the  scheme  had  scien- 
tific and  practical  foundation.  His  ambition  was  ex- 
cited by  the  possibility  of  discoveries  Ear  more  im- 
portant than  those  which  had  shed  such  glory  upon 
Portugal.  Still,  as  usual,  be  was  cool  and  wary,  and 
determined  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  de- 
cision. He  referred  the  matter,  therefore,  to  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera,  the  prior  of  Prado,  authorizing 
him  to  assemble  the  most  learned  astronomers  and 
cosmographers,  to  hold  a  conference  witli  Columbus, 
informmg  themselves  of  the  grounds  on  which  be 
fMinded  his  proposition ;  after  which  they  were  to 
consult  together,  and  make  their  report.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 
cOLVMiOT  •iroM  m  coonaL  it  siLmiNCi, 

Thb  interesting  conference  relative  to  the  propo- 
sition of  Columbus  took  place  in  Salamanca,  the  great 
seat  of  learning  in  Spain.  It  was  held  in  the  Domi- 
nican convent  of  St  Stephen,  in  which  Columbus  was 
lodged  and  entertained  with  great  hospitality,  during 
the  course  of  the  examination.* 

Religion  and  science  were  at  that  time,  and  more 
especially  in  that  country,  closely  associated.  The 
treasures  of  learning  were  immured  in  monasteries, 
and  the  professors'  chairs  were  exclusively  filled  from 

>  Oviedo.  I.ii,  C.4.    Sabzar,  L  i,  c  82. 

>  LeUerlolfaeSoTereigDsiiilSiH. 
'  HM.detAImlrante.cii. 

4  HUt.  de  ChUpa,  por  BenMKl,  I.  il,  e.  27. 


the  cloister.  The  domination  of  the  dei^  extended 
over  the  state  as  well  as  the  church,  and  posts  of 
honour  and  influence  at  court,  with  the  exception  of 
hereditary  nobles,  were  almost  entirely  confided  to 
ecclesiastics.  It  was  even  common  to  find  cardinals 
and  bishops  in  helm  and  corslet  at  the  head  of  armies; 
for  the  crosier  had  been  occasionally  thrown  by  Cor 
the  lance,  during  the  holy  war  against  the  Moors. 
The  era  was  distinguished  for  the  revival  of  learning, 
but  still  more  for  the  prevalence  of  religious  zeal, 
and  Spain  surpassed  all  other  countries  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  fervor  of  her  devotion.  The  InqoisUioa 
had  just  been  established  in  that  kingdom,  and  every 
opinion  that  savoured  of  heresy  made  its  owner  ob- 
noxious to  odium  and  persecution. 

Such  was  the  period,  when  a  council  of  clerical  sages 
was  convened  in  the  collegiate  convent  of  St  Stephen, 
to  investigate  the  new  theory  of  Columbus.  It  was 
composed  of  professors  of  astronomy,  geography,  ma- 
thematics, and  other  branches  of  science,  together  with 
various  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  learned  friars. 
Before  this  erudite  assembly,  Columbus  presented 
himself,  to  propound  and  defend  his  conclusions.  He 
bad  been  scoffed  at  as  a  visionary,  by  (he  vulgar  and 
ignorant,  but  he  was  convinced  Uiat  he  only  required 
a  body  of  enlightened  men  to  listen  dispassionately 
to  his  reasonings,  to  ensure  triumphant  conviction. 

The  greater  part  of  this  learned  junto,  it  is  very 
probable,  came  prepossessed  against  him,  as  men  in 
place  and  dignity  are  apt  to  be  against  poor  applicants. 
There  is  always  a  proneness  to  conuder  a  man  under 
examination  as  a  kind  of  delinquent,  or  impostor, 
whose  faults  and  errors  are  to  be  detected  and  ex- 
posed. Columbus,  too,  appeared  in  a  most  unfovoar- 
able  light  before  a  scholastic  body;  an  obscure  navi- 
gator, member  of  no  learned  institution,  destitute  of 
all  the  trappings  and  circumstances  which  sometimes 
give  oracular  authority  to  dulness,  and  depending 
upon  the  mere  force  of  natural  genius.  Some  of  the 
junto  entertained  the  popular  notion  that  Ike  was  an 
adventurer,  or  at  best  a  visionary ;  and  otliers  bad 
that  morbid  impatience  of  any  innovation  upon  esta- 
blished doctrine,  which  is  apt  to  grow  upon  dull  and 
pedantic  men  in  cloistered  life.  What  a  striking 
q)ectacle  must  the  Itall  of  the  old  convent  have  pre- 
sented at  this  memorable  conference !  A  simple  ma- 
riner, standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  an  imposing  amy 
of  professors,  friars,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church; 
maintaining  his  theory  with  natural  eloquence,  and, 
as  it  were,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  New  World. 
We  are  told,  that  when  he  began  to  state  the  grounds 
of  his  belief,  the  friars  of  St  Stephen  alone  paid  at- 
tention to  him ; '  that  convent  being  more  learned  in 
the  sciences  than  the  rest  of  the  university.  The 
others  appeared  to  have  entrenched  themsdves  be- 
hind one  dogged  position ;  that,  after  so  many  pro- 
found philosophers  and  cosmographers  bad  been 
studying  the  form  of  the  world,  and  so  many  able 
navigators  had  been  sailing  about  it  for  several  tboo- 
>  Remesel,  Bin.  de  Cbiapi,  I.  U.c  7. 
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sand  yean,  it  was  a  great  presumption  in  an  ordinary 
man,  to  sappose  tliat  there  remained  such  a  vast  dis- 
oovery  for  him  to  make.  Several  of  the  objectioDS 
opposed  by  this  leamed-'body  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  and  have  provoked  many  a  sneer  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  univernty  of  Salamanca.  But  these  are 
proofe,  not  so  mnch  of  the  pecnliar  deficiency  of  tlial 
institution,  as  of  the  imperfect  state  of  science  at  the 
time,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  knowledge,  though 
rapidly  extending,  was  still  impeded  in  its  progress 
by  monastic  bigotry.  All  subjects  were  still  con- 
templated through  the  obscure  medium  of  those  ages 
when  the  lightsof  antiquity  were  trampled  out,  and 
faith  was  left  to  fill  the  place  of  inquiry.  Bewildered 
in  a  maze  of  religious  controversy,  mankind  had  re- 
traced their  steps  and  receded  from  the  boundary  line 
of  ancient  knowledge.  Thus,  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  discussion,  instead  of  geographical  objections, 
Columbus  was  assailed  with  citations  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Testament,  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  psalms 
of  David,  the  Prophets,  the  epistles,  and  the  gospels. 
To  these  were  added,  the  expositions  of  various 
saints  and  reverend  commentators,  St  Chrysostome 
and  St  Augustine,  St  Jerome  and  St  Gregory,  St 
Baal  and  St  Ambrose,  and  Lactantius  Firmianus,  a 
redoubted  champion  of  the  Eiith.  Doctrinal  points 
vrere  mixed  up  with  philosophical  discussions,  and  a 
mathematical  demonstration  was  allowed  no  truth,  if 
it  appeared  to  clash  with  a  text  of  Scripture,  or  a  com- 
mentary of  one  of  the  fathers.  Thus  the  possibility  of 
antipodes  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  an  opinion  so 
generally  maintained  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients, 
as  to  be  pronounced  by  Pliny  the  great  contest  be- 
tween the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  became  a  stum- 
Ming-block  with  some  of  the  sages  of  Salamanca. 
Several  of  tliem  stoutly  contradicted  this  basis  of  the 
theory  of  Columbus,  supporting  themselves  by  quo- 
tations from  Lactantius  and  St  Augustine,  who  were 
consdered  in  those  days  as  almost  evangelical  author- 
ity. But,  though  these  writers  were  men  of  con- 
sommate  erudition,  and  two  of  the  greatest  luminaries 
of  what  has  been  called  the  golden  age  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal learning,  yet  their  writings  were  calculated  to 
perpetuate  darkness  in  respect  to  the  sciences. 

The  passage  cited  from  Lactantius  to  confute  Go- 
Inmbus  is  in  a  strain  of  gross  ridicule,  unworthy  of 
so  grave  a  theologian.  "  Is  there  any  one  so  foolish," 
he  asks,  "as  to  believe  that  there  are  antipodes  with 
their  feet  opposite  to  onrs ;  people  who  walk  with 
their  heels  upward  and  their  heads  hanging  down  ? 
that  there  is  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  all  things 
are  topsy-turvy ;  where  the  trees  grow  with  their 
branches  downward,  and  where  it  rains,  hails,  and 
snows  npward  ?  The  idea  of  the  roundness  of  the 
earth,"  he  adds,  "  was  the  cause  of  inventing  this 
bb\e  of  the  antipodes  with  their  heels  in  the  air^  for 
these  philosophers  having  once  erred,  go  on  in  their 
dMordities,  defending  one  with  anoUier."  More 
grave  otgections  were  advanced,  on  the  authority  of 
St  Aogostine.    He  pronounces  the  doctrine  of  anU- 


podes  hicompatible  with  the  historical  foundations  of 
our  faith ;  since,  to  assert  that  there  were  inhabited 
lands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  would  be  to 
maintain  that  there  were  nations  not  descended  from 
Adam,  it  being  impossible  for  them  to  have  passed  the 
intervening  ocean.  This  would  be,  therefore,  to  dis- 
credit the  Bible,  which  expressly  declares,  that  all 
men  are  descended  from  one  common  parent. 

Such  were  the  unlooked-for  prejudices  which  Co- 
lumbus had  to  encounter  at  the  very  outset  of  his  con- 
ference, and  which  certainly  relish  more  of  the  convent 
than  the  university.  To  his  simplest  proposition,  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth,  were  opposed  figurative 
texts  of  Scripture.  They  observed,  that  in  the  Psalms, 
the  heavens  are  said  to  be  extended  like  a  hide;  ■  that 
is,  according  to  commentators,  the  curtain,  or  cover- 
ing of  a  tent,  which,  among  the  ancient  pastoral  na- 
tions, was  formed  of  the  hides  of  animals ;  and  that 
St  Paul,  in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  compares  the 
heavens  to  a  tabernacle,  or  tent,  extended  over  the 
earth,  which  they  thence  inferred  must  be  flat.  Co- 
lumbus, who  was  a  devoutly  religions  man,  found 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  convicted,  not  merely 
of  error,  but  of  heterodoxy.  Others,  more  versed  in 
science,  admitted  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  and 
the  possibility  of  an  opposite  and  inhabitable  hemi- 
sphere; but  they  brought  up  the  chimera  of  the  an- 
cients, and  maintained  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
arrive  there,  in  consequence  of  the  insupportable  heal 
of  the  torrid  zone.  Even  granting  this  could  be 
passed,  they  observed,  that  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  must  be  so  great  as  to  require  at  least  three  years 
to  the  voyage,  and  those  who  should  undertake  it 
must  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  provisions  for  so  long  a  period. 
He  was  told,  on  the  authority  of  Epicurus,  *  that, 
admitting  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  it  was  only  in- 
habitable in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  that 
section  only  was  canopied  by  the  heavens;  that  the 
qtposite  half  was  a  diaos,  a  gnlph,  or  a  mere  waste 
of  water.  Not  the  least  absurd  objection  advanced 
was,  that  should  a  diip  even  succeed  in  reaching,  in 
this  way,  the  extremity  of  India,  she  oonid  never  get 
back  again;  for  the  rotundity  of  the  globe  would  pre- 
sent a  kind  of  mountain,  up  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  her  to  sail  with  the  most  favourable 
wind.  * 

Such  are  specimens  of  the  errors  and  prejudices, 
the  mingled  ignorance  and  erudition,  and  the  pedantic 
bigotry ,  with  w  bich  Columbus  had  to  contend  through- 
out the  examination  of  his  theory.  Can  we  wonder 
at  the  difficulties  and  delays  which  he  experienced  at 
courts,  when  such  vague  and  crude  notions  were  en- 
tertained by  the  learned  men  of  a  university?  We 
must  not  suppose,  however,  because  the  objections 
here  cited  are  aH  which  remain:  on  record,  that  ttey 

>  Bxtendens  ocetum.  sicut  peUem.  Psal.  ciU.  In  the  Eogliih 
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are  all  which  were  advanced ;  tliese  only  have  been 
perpetuated  on  account  of  their  superior  absurdity. 
They  were  probably  advanced  by  but  few,  and  those 
persons  immersed  in  theological  studies,  in  cloistered 
retirement,  where  the  erroneous  opinions  derived 
from  books  had  little  opportunity  of  being  corrected 
by  the  experience  of  the  day.  There  were  no  doubt 
objeclions  advanced  more  cogent  in  their  nature,  and 
more  worthy  of  that  distinguished  university.  It  is 
but  justice  to  add,  also,  that  the  replies  of  Columbus 
had  great  weight  with  many  of  his  learned  examiners. 
In  answer  to  the  scriptural  objections,  he  submitted, 
that  the  inspired  writers  were  not  speaking  technical- 
ly as  cosmographers,  but  figuratively,  in  language 
addressed  lo  all  comprehensions.  The  commentaries 
of  the  fathers  he  treated  with  deference  as  pious 
homilies,  but  not  as  philosophical  propositions,  which 
it  was  necessary  eitlier  to  admit  or  refute.  The  ob- 
jections drawn  from  ancient  philosophers,  be  met 
boldly  and  aUy  opon  equal  terms ;  for  he  was  deeply 
studied  on  all  points  of  cosmography.  He  showed 
that  the  most  illustrious  of  these  sages  believed  both 
hemispheres  to  be  inhabitable,  tliough  they  imagined 
that  the  torrid  zone  precluded  communication;  and 
he  obviated  conclusively  that  difDculty,  for  he  had 
voyaged  to  St  George  la  Mina,  in  Guinea,  almost 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  had  foimd  that  region 
not  merely  U-aversable,  but  aboondmg  in  population, 
in  fruits,  and  pasturage.  When  Columbus  took  his 
stand  before  this  learned  body,  he  had  appeared  the 
plain  and  simple  navigator;  somewhat  daunted,  {ter- 
haps,  by  the  greatness  of  his  (ask,  and  tJie  august 
nature  of  his  auditory.  But  he  had  a  degree  of  reli- 
gious feeling  which  gave  him  a  confidence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  what  he  conceived  his  great  errand,  and  be 
was  of  an  ardent  temperament  that  became  heated 
in  action  by  lis  own  generous  fires.  Las  Casas,  and 
othera  of  his  contemporaries,  have  spoken  of  bb  com- 
manding person,  bis  elevated  demeanour,  his  air  of 
authority,  his  kindling  eye,  and  the  persuasive  intona- 
tions of  his  voice.  How  must  they  have  given  ma- 
jesty and  force  to  his  words,  as,  casting  aside  his  maps 
and  charts,  and  discarding,  for  a  time,  his  practical 
and  scientific  lore,  his  visionary  spirit  took  fire  at  the 
doctrinal  objeclions  of  his  opponents,  and  he  met 
ttaem  upon  their  own  ground,  pouring  forth  those 
magnificent  texts  of  Scripture,  and  those  mysterious 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  which,  in  his  enthusiastic 
moments,  he  considered  as  types  and  annunciations 
of  the  sublime  discovery  which  he  proposed ! 

Among  the  number  who  were  convinced  by  the 
reasoning,  and  wanned  by  the  eloquence,  of  Colum- 
bus, was  Diego  de  Deza,  a  worthy  and  learned  friar 
of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  at  that  time  professor  of 
theology  in  the  convent  of  St  Stephen,  but  who  be- 
came afterwards  archbishop  of  Seville,  the  second 
ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Spain.  This  able  and  erudite 
divine  was  a  man  whose  mind  was  above  the  narrow 
bigotry  of  bookish  lore;  one  who  could  appreciate  the 
value  of  wisdom,  even  when  uttered  by  unlearned 


lips.  He  was  not  a  mere  passive  auditor,  be  took  a 
generous  interest  in  the  cause,  and  by  seconding  Co- 
lumbus with  all  his  powers,  calmed  the  blind  zeal  of 
his  more  bigoted  brethren,  so  as  to  obtain  for  hima 
dispassionate,  if  not  an  unprejudiced,  bearing.  By 
theur  united  efforts,  it  is  said,  they  brought  over  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  schools.'  One  great  dif- 
ficulty was  to  reconcile  the  plan  of  Columbus  with  the 
cosmography  of  Ptolemy,  to  which  all  scholars  yielded 
implicit  faith.  How  would  the  most  enlightened  of 
those  sages  have  been  astonished,  had  any  one  ap- 
prized them  that  the  man,  Copernicus,  was  than  in 
existence,  whosesolar  system  should  reverse  the  grand 
theory  of  Ptolemy,  which  stationed  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe ! 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  however,  there 
was  a  preponderating  mass  of  inert  bigotry  and  of 
learned  pride  in  the  erudite  body,  which  refused  to 
yield  to  the  demonstrations  of  an  obscure  foreigner, 
without  fortune,  or  connexions,  or  any  academic  ho- 
nours. "  It  was  requisite,  "  says  Las  Casas, "  before 
Columbus  could  make  his  solutions  and  reasonings 
understood,  tlial  he  should  remove  from  his  auditors 
those  erroneous  principles  on  which  their  objections 
were  founded;  a  task  always  more  difficult  than  that 
of  teaching  the  doctrine."  Occasional  conferences 
took  place,  but  without  producing  any  dedsion.  The 
ignorant,  or  what  is  worse,  the  prejudiced,  remain- 
(m1  obstinate  in  their  opposition,  with  the  dc^ged  per- 
severance of  dull  men ;  the  more  liberal  and  intelli- 
gent felt  little  interest  in  discussions,  wearisome  in 
themselves,  and  foreign  to  their  ordinary  pursuits ; 
even  those  wholislened  with  approbation  to  the  plan, 
regarded  it  only  as  a  delightful  vision,  full  of  probabi- 
lity and  promise,  but  one  which  never  could  be  reali- 
zed. Fernando  de  Talavera,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  especially  intrusted,  had  too  little  esteem  for  it, 
and  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  stir  and  boslle 
of  public  concerns,  to  press  it  lo  a  conclusion;  and 
thus  the  inquiry  experienced  continual  procrastination 
andne^ect. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FDHIIU  APPUCATIOm  AT  IVB  CODKT  OP  UgtlLM.      COLDmWS 
FOLLOWS  TBB  COVBT  IN  m  ClMPilGRS. 

[I4W.  ] 

The  consultations  of  the  board  at  Salamanca  were 
interrupted  by  the  departure  of  the  court  to  Cofdova 
early  in  the  spring  of  4487 ;  called  away  by  the  con- 
cerns of  the  war,  and  the  memoraUe  campaign  against 
Malaga.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  now  bishop  of  Avila, 
accompanied  the  Queen  as  her  confessor.  For  a  long 
time  Columbus  was  kept  in  suspense,  following  the 
movements  of  llie  court.  He  was  encouraged  at 
times  by  the  prospect  of  his  proposition  being  taken 

•  Remesel,  Hint,  de  ChU(M,  1.  ii,  c  7. 
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into  immediate  conMderation,  conferences  being  ap- 
pointed for  the  porpose;  bat  the  tempest  of  warlilie 
attain  wbicb  hurried  the  coort  from  place  to  place, 
and  gave  it  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  a  camp, 
continually  swept  away  all  questions  of  less  imme- 
diate importance.  It  has  generally  been  supposed, 
that  the  several  years  whicli  Columbus  wasted  in 
Iriuome  solicitation,  were  spent  in  the  drowsy  and 
monotonous  attendance  of  antechambers;  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  often  passed  amidst  scenes  of 
peril  and  adventure ;  and  in  following  up  his  suit,  he 
■vfaa  led  into  some  of  the  most  striking  situations  of 
this  wild,  rugged,  and  mountainous  war.  Whenever 
the  court  had  an  interval  of  leisure,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  disposition  to  lake  up  his  affair;  but  the 
hurry  and  tempest  returned,  and  the  question  was 
again  swept  away. 

During  this  time  he  experienced  the  scofb  and  in- 
dignities of  which  he  afterwards  complained  ;  being 
ridiculed  by  the  light  and  ignorant  as  a  mere  dreamer, 
and  stigmatized  by  the  illiberal  as  an  adventurer. 
The  very  children,  it  is  said,  pointed  to  their  foreheads 
as  he  passed,  being  taught  to  regard  him  as  a  kind 
of  madman.  During  this  long  application,  be  de- 
frayed his  expenses,  in  part,  by  the  exertion  of  his 
talents  in  making  maps.  The  worthy  friar,  Diego 
de  Deza,  occasionally  assisted  him  with  his  purse,  as 
well  as  his  good  offices  with  the  Sovereigns.  He  was 
part  of  the  time  a  guest  of  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  entertained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell,  a  nobleman  of  great  pos- 
sessions, who  was  much  engaged  in  maritime  enter- 
prises. 

It  is  due  to  the  Sovereigns  to  say,  that  while  Co- 
lumbus was  thus  kept  in  suspense,  he  was  attached 
to  the  royal  suite,  and  sums  were  issued  to  defray  bis 
expenses,  and  lodgings  provided  for  him,  whenever 
summoned  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  court,  and 
attend  the  consultations  that  were  at  various  times 
appointed.  Memorandums  of  several  of  these  sums 
still  exist  in  Ihe  book  of  accounts  of  Francisco  Pon- 
zalez,  of  Seville,  one  of  the  royal  treasurers,  which 
has  kitely  been  found  in  the  archives  of  Simancas. 
From  these  minutes  we  are  enabled,  in  some 
degree,  to  follow  the  movements  of  Columbus  dur- 
ing his  attendance  upon  tliis  rambling  and  warlike 
court. 

One  of  these  memorandums  was  for  money  to 
enable  him  to  come  to  the  court  then  held  in  the 
camp  before  Malaga,  during  the  memorable  siege 
of  4487,  when  that  city  was  so  obstinately  and  Tierce- 
ly  defended  by  the  Moors.  In  the  course  of  this 
nege,  his  application  to  the  Sovereigns  was  nearly 
brongfat  to  a  violent  close;  a  fanatic  Moor  having  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Mis- 
taking the  royal  tent,  he  attacked  Don  Alvaro  de 
Portngal,  and  Dona  Beatrix  de  Bobadilla,  Marchio- 
ness of  Moya,  instead  of  the  King  and  Queen.  After 
wounding  Don  Alvaro  dangerously,  he  was  foiled  in 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  Marchioness,  and  immediately 


cut  to  pieces  by  the  attendants.  ■  The  lady  here 
mentioned,  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  merit  and 
force  of  character.  She  eventually  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  suit  of  Columbus,  and  had  mnch  influence 
in  recommending  it  to  the  Queen,  with  whom  she  was 
a  particular  favourite.  * 

The  campaign  ended  with  the  capture  of  Malaga. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  lime,  during  its 
stormy  siege,  to  attend  to  the  question  of  Columbus, 
though  Fernando  de  Talavera,  the  bishop  of  Avila, 
was  present,  as  appears  by  his  entering  the  captured 
city  in  solemn  and  religious  triumph. '  Malaga  sur- 
rendered on  the  48th  of  August,  4487,  and  the  court 
had  scarcely  time  to  return  to  Cordova,  when  it  was 
driven  away  by  pestilence. 

The  Sovereigns  passed  the  winter  in  Saragoza, 
occupied  in  various  public  affairs  of  moment;  they 
entered  the  Moorish  territories  by  way  of  Murcia,  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  and  after  a  short  campaign  re- 
tired to  Yalladolid  for  the  following  winter.  Whe- 
ther Columbus  accompanied  the  court  during  these 
migrations,  does  not  appear,  although  an  order  for 
three  thousand  maraveidis,  dated  June,  4488,  makes 
it  probable.  But  what  quiet  hearing  could  be  ex- 
pected fl?om  a  court  surrounded  by  the  din  of  arms 
and  continually  on  the  march  ? 

That,  notwithstanding  these  delays,  he  was  still 
encouraged  in  his  expectations,  during  this  interval, 
is  highly  probable.  In  tlie  course  of  the  spring  he 
received  a  letter  from  John  II,  King  of  Portugal, 
dated  aOlh  March,  4488,  inviting  him  to  return  to 
his  court,  and  assuring  bun  of  protection  from  any 
suits  of  either  a  civil  or  criminal  nature  that  might  be 
pending  against  him.  This  letter,  from  its  tenor, 
appears  to  be  a  reply  to  one  in  which  Columbus  had 
commenced  negotiations  to  return.  He  did  not  think 
proper,  however,  to  comply  with  the  invitation  of  the 
monarch. 

In  February,  4489,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  re- 
paired from  Yalladolid  to  Medina  del  Campo,  where 
they  received  an  embassy  from  Henry  VII  of  Eng- 
land, with  whom  they  formed  an  alliance.  Whether 
at  this  time  Columbus  had  any  reply  to  his  applica- 
tion to  the  English  court,  does  not  appear.  That  he 
did,  at  some  time  during  his  negotiation  in  Spain,  re- 
ceive a  favourable  letter  from  Henry  VII,  is  expressly 
stated  by  himself,  in  one  subsequently  written  by 
him  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.* 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  returned  to  Cordova  in  May, 
and  Columbus  appears  then  to  have  been  brought  U> 
mind,  and  steps  taken  to  have  the  long-adjourned  in- 
vestigation resumed.  Diego  Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  in  his 
Annals  of  Seville,  says  that  the  Sovereigns  wrote  to 
that  city;  directing  lodgings  and  accommodations  to 
be  furnbhed  to  Christopher  Columbus,  who  was 
coming  there  to  the  court  on  a  conference  of  import- 

t  puigar,  Cronica,  c.  87.    P.  Martyr. 
'  Helrato  del  Buen  VaaaBo,  I.  U,  c  16. 
>  Poigar,  Cronica, 
«  HM.  dd  AbnitaDte,  I,  cap.  12. 
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ance.  The  dty  fulfilled  the  command,  bat  the  con- 
ference was  postponed,  being  interrapted  by  the  cam- 
paign, "in  which,"  adds  the  author,  "the  same 
Columbus  was  found  fighting,  giving  proob  of  the 
dislingubhed  valour  which  accompanied  his  wisdom, 
and  his  lofty  desires." ' 

A  royal  order  is  also  extant,  perhaps  the  letter  here 
alluded  to,  dated  Cordova,  May  12,  in  the  same  year. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  all  cities  and 
towns,  ordering  that  lodgings  should  be  furnished  gra- 
tis to  Christopher  Columbus  and  his  attendants,  being 
employed  in  matters  connected  with  the  royal  service.  * 

The  campaign,  in  which  the  historian  of  Seville 
ascribes  to  Columbus  so  honourable  a  part,  was  one 
of  the  most  glorious  of  that  war.  Queen  Isabella  at- 
tended with  her  court,  including,  as  usual,  a  stately 
train  of  prelates  and  friars,  among  whom  is  particu- 
larly mentioned  the  procrastinating  arbiter  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  Columbus,  Fernando  de  Tala  vera .  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  campaign  is  ascribed  to  the 
presence  and  counsel  of  Isabella.  The  city  of  Baza, 
which  had  resisted  valiantly  for  upwards  of  six 
months,  surrendered  soon  after  her  arrival;  and  on 
the  22d  of  December,  Columbus  beheld  Muley 
Boabdil,  the  elder  of  the  two  rival  Kings  of  Granada, 
surrender  in  person  all  his  remaining  possessions, 
and  his  right  to  the  crown,  to  (he  Spanish  sovereigns. 

During  this  siege,  a  circumstance  took  place,  which 
appears  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  tlie  devout 
and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Columbus.  Two  reverend 
friars  arrived  at  the  Spanish  camp,  employed  in  the 
holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  They  brought  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Grand  Soldan  of  Egypt,  threatening 
to  put  to  death  all  the  Christians  in  his  dominions, 
and  to  destroy  the  sepulchre,  if  the  Sovereigns  did 
not  desist  from  the  war  against  Granada.  The  me- 
nace had  no  effect  in  altering  the  purpose  of  the 
Sovereigns;  but  Isabella  granted  a  yearly  and  per- 
petual sum  of  one  thousand  dncals'  in  gold  fbr  the 
support  of  the  monks  who  had  charge  of  the  sepul- 
chre, and  sent  a  veil,  embroidered  with  her  own 
bands,  to  be  hung  up  at  its  shrine.* 

It  was  probably  from  conversation  with  these 
friars,  and  from  the  pious  indignation  excited  by  the 
threat  of  the  Soldan,  that  Columbus  conceived  an 
enthusiastic  idea,  which  he  more  or  less  entertained 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  determined  to  devote 
the  profits  arising  from  bis  contemplated  discovery, 
to  a  holy  enterprise  to  rescue  the  holy  sepulchre  from 
the  power  of  the  infidels. 

The  bustle  and  turmoil  of  this  campaign  prevented 
the  conference  at  Seville;  nor  did  the  concerns  of 
Columbus  fore  better  daring  the  subsequent  rejoic- 
ings. Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entered  Seville  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1490,  with  great  pomp  and  triumph.    There 

'  Diego  Ortiz  de  ZuHiga,  Ann.  de  SeriOa.  1.  xU.  anno  IMS, 
p.W4. 
>  Nararrele,  t.  ii,  doc.  No.  4. 

'  Orl4ZIdoUan,  equiralent  to  4388  doUara  in  oar  lime. 
*  Carlbaf ,  Conpend.  Hiit  L  zrili,  c.  36. 


were  then  preparations  made  for  the  marriage  of 
their  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Isabella,  with  the 
Prince  Don  Alonzo,  heir-apparent  of  Portugal.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  in  the  month  of  April,  with 
extraordinary  splendour.  Throughout  the  whole 
winter  and  spring,  the  court  was  in  a  continual  tumalt 
of  parade  and  pleasure ;  feasts,  tournaments,  and 
torch-light  processions.  What  chance  had  Columbus 
of  being  heard  in  these  alternate  uproars  of  war  and 
festivity  ? 

It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1491 ,  that  Columbus 
could  obtain  the  long-delayed  hearing  of  his  applica- 
tion. The  Sovereigns  were  preparing  to  depart  on 
their  final  campaign  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  with  a 
determination  never  to  raise  their  camp  from  before 
that  city,  until  their  victorious  banners  should  float 
upon  its  towers. 

Columbus  saw  that  if  once  the  court  got  into  move- 
ment, there  would  be  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  an  atten- 
tion to  his  affairs.  He  pressed,  therefore,  for  a  de- 
cisive reply.  It  is  probable  that  the  conference  now 
took  place,  which  the|historian  of  Seville  mentions  as 
having  been  postponed ;  and  that  the  council  of  scien- 
tific men,  to  whom  the  project  had  been  referred, 
was  again  convened. 

It  is  certain  that  at  this  lime  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
being  called  upon  by  the  Sovereigns,  gave  the  report 
of  this  learned  body.  He  informed  their  majesties, 
that  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Junio,  that  the 
scheme  proposed  was  vain  and  impossible ;  and  that 
it  did  not  become  such  great  princes  to  engage  in  an 
enterprise  of  the  kind  on  such  weak  grounds  as  had 
been  advanced.  ■ 

Although  such  was  the  general  report  of  the  com-- 
mittee,  Columbus  had  made  an  impression  upon  se- 
veral of  those  learned  men,  which  operated  strongly 
in  his  favour.  He  bad  an  active  friend  in  Fray  Diego  de 
Deza,  tutor  to  Prince  Juan,  who,  from  his  situation 
and  clerical  character,  had  access  to  the  royal  ear. 
The  names  of  several  men  of  rank  and  merit  are  also 
mentioned,  who  were  friendly  to  his  suit.  In  fad, 
the  grave  and  honourable  demeanour  of  Columbus, 
his  clear  knowledge  of  every  thing  relative  to  bis  pro- 
fession, the  loftiness  and  generosity  of  his  views,  and 
his  energetic  manner  of  enforcing  them,  commanded 
respect  wherever  he  could  succeed  in  fixing  attention. 
A  degree  of  consideration  had,  therefore,  graduaUy 
grownup  at  court  for  his  enterprise;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  unfovourable  report  of  the  learned  Junto 
of  Salamanca, '  the  Sovereigns  seemed  unwilling  to 
close  the  door  upon  a  project  which  might  be  so  im- 
portant in  its  advantages.  Fernando  de  Talavera 
was  commanded  to  inform  Columbus,  who  was  tbeo 
at  Cordova,  that  the  great  cares  and  expenses  of  the 
war  rendered  itimpossiUe  for  them  to  engage  in  any 
new  enterprises ;  but  that,  when  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, they  would  have  time  and  inclination  to  treat 
with  him  about  what  he  offered. ' 

•  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  2. 
>  Hist  del  Almirante,  Dili  mp. 
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This  was  bat  a  starved  reply  to  receive  after  so 
many  years  of  weary  attendance,  of  anxioDS  expecta- 
tion, and  deferred  hopes.  Whatever  graciousness, 
too,  there  might  have  been  in  the  message  as  dictated 
by  the  monarchs,  was  probably  lost  in  the  chilling 
medium  through  which  it  passed.  At  any  rate,  Ck>- 
lombas  was  anwilling  to  receive  the  reply  at  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  bad  always  shown  himself  nn- 
ftiendly ;  he  repaired,  therefore,  to  the  court  at  Se- 
ville, to  learn  his  fate  from  the  lips  of  the  monarclis. 
Their  reply  was  virtually  the  same,  declining  to  en- 
gage in  Uie  enterprise  for  the  present,  but  holdingont 
hopes  of  patronage  when  released  from  the  cares  and 
expenses  of  (be  war.  Columbus  looked  upon  this  as 
a  mere  evasive  mode  of  getting  rid  of  his  importu- 
nity ;  be  believed  the  Sovereigns  prepossessed  by  the 
-objections  of  the  ignorant  and  the  bigoted,  and,  giv- 
ing up  alt  hopes  of  countenance  from  the  throne,  tum- 
«d  his  back  npon  Seville,  filled  with  disappointment 
and  indignation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
ArrLiciTiON  TO  ni  ddu  or  HBDiiii  cm.  utdin  to  tu 

GONTEirr  of  Li  IMIDi. 

Thodgh  Columbus  had  now  relinquished  all  ex- 
pectations of  patronage  from  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
be  was  unwilling  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  Spain. 
A  tie  of  a  tender  nature  still  bound  him  to  the  coun- 
try. During  his  first  visit  to  Cordova,  he  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  a  lady  of  that  city,  named  Beatrix 
Enriquez.  This  attachment  has  been  given  as  an  ad- 
ditional cause  of  his  lingermg  so  long  in  Spain,  and 
bearing  with  the  delays  be  experienced.  Like  most 
of  the  particulars  of  this  part  of  his  life,  his  connexion 
with  this  lady  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  marriage.  The 
lady  is  said  to  have  been  of  noble  family.  ■  She  was 
the  mother  of  his  second  son,  Fernando,  who  became 
bb  historian,  and  whom  be  always  treated  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality  with  his  legitimate  son,  Di^o. 

Unwilling  to  abandon  Spain,  though  despairing  of 
success  at  court,  Columbus  now  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage some  rich  and  powerful  individual  in  his  enter- 
prise. There  were  several  of  the  Spanish  nobles  who 
bad  vast  possessions,  and  resembled  petty  sovereigns 
in  their  domains.  Among  these  were  the  Dukes  of 
Medina  Sidonia  and  Medina  Cell.  Both  had  estates 
like  principalities,  lying  alongthe  sea-shore,  withports 
and  shipping  at  their  command.  These  noblemen 
served  the  crown  more  as  allied  princes  than  as  vassals, 
bringing  armies  of  their  retainers  into  the  field,  led 
on  by  (heir  own  captains,  or  by  themselves  in  person. 
Tbey  assisted  with  their  armadas,  and  they  contri- 
bated  with  their  treasures  to  the  successes  of  the 
war,  but  mamtained  a  jealous  right  over  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  forces.  During  the  siege  of  Malaga,  the 
•  Zaaiga.AniialnEccln.(le8«TUla.lib.  xhr,  p.496. 


Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  volunteered,  at  one  time,  a 
large  force  of  the  cavaHers  of  bis  household,  sending 
twenty  thousand  doblas  of  gold,  ■  and  one  hundred 
vessels,  some  armed,  and  others  laden  with  provi- 
sions, from  his  rich  domains.  The  domestic  esta- 
blishments of  these  nobles  were  like  the  establish- 
ments of  petty  sovereigns;  whole  armies  of  retainers 
thronged  their  various  estates,  and  their  houses  were 
filled  with  persons  of  merit,  and  with  young  cavaliers 
of  family,  reared  under  their  auspices  in  the  exercise 
of  arts  and  arms. 

To  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Columbus  first 
applied.  Tbey  had  many  interviews  and  conversa- 
tions, but  could  never  come  to  a  conclusion. '  The 
duke  was  tempted,  for  a  time,  by  the  magnificent 
anticipations  held  out;  but  the  very  splendour  of  these 
anticipations  threw  a  colouring  of  exaggeration  over 
the  enterprise,  and  Gomera  assures  us  that  he  finally 
rejected  it  as  the  dream  of  an  Italian  visionary. ' 

Colnmbus  next  turned  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell, 
and,  for  a  time,  with  grea(  prospect  of  success;  they 
had  various  negotiations,  and,  at  one  time,  the  duke 
was  actually  on  the  point  of  despatching  him  on  the 
contemplated  voyage,  with  three  or  four  caravels, 
which  he  had  ready  in  his  port.  Fearing,  however, 
that  such  an  expedition  would  be  strongly  discounte- 
nanced by  the  crown,  he  suddenly  abandoned  it,  ob- 
serving that  the  object  was  too  great  to  be  grasped  by 
a  snlgect,  and  was  fit  only  for  a  sovereign  power.  * 
He  advised  Columbus  to  apply  once  more  to  the  Spa- 
nish monarchs,  and  offered  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  queen. 

Columbus  saw  time  and  life  thus  wasting  away  in 
tantalizing  hopes  and  bitter  disappointments.  He 
felt  averse  to  tlie  idea  of  again  retummg  to  follow  the 
court  in  all  its  bafBing  movements.  He  had  received 
a  letter  of  encouragement  from  the  King  of  France,* 
and  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  repairing  to  Paris. 
With  this  intention  he  repaired  to  the  convent  of  La 
Rabida,  to  seek  bis  eldest  son,  Diego,  who  still  re- 
mained under  the  care  of  bis  zealous  friend  Friar 
Juan  Perez,  proposing  to  leave  him,  with  his  other 
son,  at  Cordova. 

When  the  worthy  friar  beheld  Columbns  once 
more  arrive  at  the  gate  of  his  convent,  after  nearly 
seven  years'  solicitation  at  the  court,  and  saw,  by  the 
humility  of  his  garb,  the  poverty  and  disappointment 
he  had  experienced,  he  was  greatly  moved ;  but  when 
he  found  that  the  voyager  was  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning Spain,  and  that  so  important  an  enterprise 
was  about  to  be  lost  for  ever  to  the  country,  bb  ar- 
dent spirit  was  powerfully  excited.  He  summoned 
bis  friend,  the  learned  physician,  Garcia  Fernandez, 

■  Or  35,514  doUan,  and  equivalent  to  the  preaent  value  of 
406,542  doUan. 

>  Histor.  del  AlBiirante,  c  42.  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  I, 
L  i,  0. 8. 

'  Gomera.  HisL  Ind.  c  (B. 

4  Lener  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Gdi  to  the  Grand  Cardinal.  See 
NlTlBBITE,  (.  ii,  doc  44. 
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and  they  had  further  consoltations  on  the  scheme  of 
Columbus.  He  called  in,  also,  the  counsel  of  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  head  of  a  family  of  wealthy  and 
distinguished  navigators  of  Palos,  who  were  ce- 
lebrated for  their  praclical  experience,  and  their  ad- 
venturous expeditions.  Pinzon  gave  the  plan  of  Co- 
lumbus his  decided  approbation,  offering  to  engage 
in  it  with  purse  and  person,  and  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  Columbus  in  a  renewed  application  to  the  court. 

Friar  Juan  Perez  was  confirmed  in  his  faith,  by 
the  concurrence  of  his  learned  and  his  practical  coun- 
sellors. He  had  once  been  confessor  to  tlie  Queen, 
and  knew  that  she  was  always  accessible  to  persons 
of  bis  sacred  calling.  He  proposed  to  write  to  her 
immediately  on  the  subject,  and  entreated  Columbus 
to  delay  his  journey  until  an  answer  could  be  re- 
ceived. Columbus  was  easily  persuaded,  for  he  had 
become  attached  to  Spain  by  the  ties  he  had  formed 
at  Cordova.  He  felt  as  if,  in  leaving  it,  he  was  again 
abandoning  his  home.  He  was  also  reluctant  to  re- 
new, m  another  court,  the  vexations  and  disappoint- 
ments he  had  experienced  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Having  agreed  to  remain,  the  little  council  at  the 
convent  cast  round  their  eyes  for  an  ambassador  to 
depart  upon  this  momentous  mission.  They  chose 
one  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  a  pilot  of  Lepi,  one  of  the 
most  shrewd  and  important  personages  in  this  mari- 
time neighbourhood.  The  Queen  was,  at  this  time, 
at  Santa  F^,  the  military  city  which  had  been  built 
in  the  Vega  before  Granada,  after  the  conflagration 
of  the  royal  camp.  The  honest  pilot  acquitted  him- 
self faithfully,  expeditiously,  and  successfully,  in  his 
embassy.  He  found  access  to  the  benignant  princess, 
and  delivered  the  epistle  of  the  friar.  Isabella  had 
already  been  fevourably  disposed  to  the  proposition 
of  Columbus;  she  had  received  a  letter  in  recom- 
mendation of  it,  likewise,  from  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Cell,  at  the  close  of  his  late  negotiation  with  the 
voyager.  She  wrote  in  reply  to  Juan  Perez,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  timely  services,  and  requesting  that 
he  would  repair  unmediately  to  the  court,  leaving 
Christopher  Columbus  in  confident  hope,  until  he 
should  hear  further  from  her.  This  royal  letter  was 
brought  back  by  the  pilot  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days, 
and  spread  great  joy  in  the  little  junto  at  the  convent. 
No  sooner  did  the  warm-hearted  friar  receive  it,  than 
he  saddled  his  mule,  and  departed  privately,  before 
midnight,  for  the  court.  He  journeyed  through  the 
conquered  countries  of  the  Moors,  and  rode  into  the 
newly-erected  city  of  Santa  Fd,  where  the  Sovereigns 
were  superintending  the  close  investment  of  the  ca- 
pital of  Granada. 

The  sacred  office  of  Juan  Perez  gained  hun  a  ready 
entrance  in  a  court  distinguished  for  religious  zeal ; 
and,  once  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  his 
former  relation,  as  fother  confessor,  gave  him  great 
freedom  of  counsel.  He  pleaded  the  cause  of  Co- 
lumbus with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  speaking, 
from  actual  knowledge,  of  his  honourable  motives, 
his  professional  knowledge  and  experience,  and  his 


perfect  capacity  to  fulfil  the  andertaking;  he  repre- 
sented the  solid  principles  npon  which  the  enterprise 
was  founded,  the  advantage  that  must  attend  its  suc- 
cess, and  the  glory  it  must  shed  upon  the  Spanish 
crown.  It  is  probable  that  Isabella  had  never  heard 
the  proposition  urged  with  such  honest  zeal  and  im- 
pressive eloquence.  Being  naturally  more  sanguine 
and  susceptible  than  the  King,  and  more  open  to 
warm  and  generous  impulses,  she  was  moved  by  the 
representations  of  Juan  Perez,  which  were  warmly 
seconded  by  her  favourite,  the  Marchioness  of  Moya, 
who  entered  into  the  affair  with  a  woman's  disinter- 
ested enthusiasm.'  The  Queen  requested  that  Ck>- 
lumbus  might  be  again  sent  to  her,  and,  with  the 
kind  considerateness  which  characterised  her,  be- 
thinking herself  of  his  poverty,  and  hb  humble  plight, 
ordered  that  twenty  thousand  maravedis '  in  florins 
should  be  forwarded  to  him,  to  bear  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, to  provide  him  with  a  mule  for  his  journey, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  decent  raiment,  that  he  might 
make  a  respectable  appearance  at  the  court. 

The  worthy  friar  lost  no  time  in  commnnicating 
the  result  of  his  mission;  he  transmitted  the  money, 
and  a  letter,  by  the  hands  of  an  inhabitant  of  Palos, 
to  the  physician  Garcia  Fernandez,  wlio  delivered 
them  to  Columbus.  The  latter  complied  with  the 
instructions  conveyed  in  the  epistle.  He  exchanged 
his  threadbare  garb  for  one  more  suited  to  the  sphere 
of  a  court,  and,  purchasmg  a  mule,  set  out  once 
more,  reanimated  by  hopes,  for  the  camp  before 
Granada.' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

iFPUCATIOR  TO  TIB  CODBT  AT  TBK  TIME  OF  THB  StlBBEHDU 
or  GB1XA04. 

[«*«.] 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  the  court,  he  experi- 
enced a  favourable  reception,  and  was  given  in  hos- 
pitable charge  to  his  steady  friend,  Alonzo  de  Quin- 
tanilla,  the  accountant-general.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, was  too  eventful  for  his  business  to  receive  im- 
mediate attention :  he  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the 
memorable  surrender  of  Granada  to  the  Spanish  arms. 
He  beheld  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
sally  forth  from  the  Alhambra,  and  yield  up  tlie  keys 
of  that  favourite  seat  of  Moorish  power ;  while  the 
King  and  Queen,  with  all  the  chivalry,  and  rank, 
and  magnificence  of  Spain,  moved  forward  in  proud 
and  solemn  procession,  to  receive  this  token  of  sub- 
mission.   It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  io 

•  Betrato  del  Buen  Vasallo,  1.  ii,  cap  <6. 

>  Or  72  dollars,  and  equlTalent  to  216  doDan  of  the  pretent 
dar. 

3  Hostoftheparticalariottbitaccond  visitof  Cofaimbiutotbe 
conveot  of  La  Habida  are  Icom  tlie  (estimoay  rendered  by  Garcia 
Fernandez,  in  tlie  law-«uit  between  Diego,  the  soo  o(  CdamlKH, 
and  Uie  crown. 
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Spanish  hbtory.  After  near  eight  hnndred  years 
of  painful  struggle,  the  crescent  was  completely  cast 
down,  the  cross  exalted  in  its  phice,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  Spain  was  seen  floating  on  the  highest 
tower  of  the  Alhambra.  The  whole  conrt  and  army 
was  abandoned  to  jubilee.  The  air  resounded  with 
dioats  of  joy,  with  songs  of  triumph,  and  hymns  of 
thanksgiving.  On  every  side  were  beheld  mili- 
tary rejoidngs  and  religions  oblations ;  for  it  was 
considered  a  triamph,  not  merely  of  arms,  but 
of  Christianity.  The  King  and  Queen  moved  in 
the  midst,  in  more  than  common  magnificence, 
while  every  eye  regarded  them  as  more  than 
mortal ;  as  if  sent  by  heaven  for  the  salvation  and 
building  up  of  Spain.'  The  court  was  thronged  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  that  warlike  country,  and  stir- 
ring era ;  by  the  flower  of  iu  nobility,  by  the  most 
dignified  of  its  prelacy,  by  bards  and  minstrels,  and 
all  the  retinae  of  a  romantic  and  picturesque  age. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  glittering  of  arms,  the 
mstling  of  robes,  the  sound  of  music  and  festivity. 

Do  we  want  a  picture  of  our  navigator  during 
this  brilliant  and  triumphant  scene?  It  is  furnished 
by  a  Spanish  writer.  "  A  man  obscure  and  but  lit- 
tle known,  followed  at  this  time  the  conrt.  Ck)n- 
fonnded  in  the  crowd  of  importunate  applicants, 
feeding  his  unagination  in  the  corners  of  antecham- 
bers, with  the  pompous  project  of  discovering  a 
world;  melancholy  and  dejected  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  rejoidng,  he  beheld  with  indifference,  and 
ahnost  with  contempt,  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
quest which  swelled  all  bosoms  with  jubilee,  and 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  utmost  bounds  of  desu%. 
That  man  was  Christopher  Columbus."* 

The  mwnenthad  now  arrived,  however,  when  (he 
monarch  stood  pledged  to  attend  to  his  proposals. 
The  war  with  the  Moors  was  at  an  end,  Spam  was 
delivered  trom  its  intruders,  and  its  sovereigns  might 
securely  turn  their  views  to  foreign  enterprise.  They 
kept  their  word  with  Columbus.  Persons  of  confldence 
'were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  him,  among  whom 
was  Fernando  de  Talavera,  who,  by  the  recent  con- 
quest, had  risen  to  be  Archbishop  of  Granada.  At  the 
very  outset  of  their  negotiation,  however,  unexpected 
difficulties  arose.  So  fully  imbued  was  Columbus  with 
the  grandeur  of  hb  enterprise,  that  he  would  listen 
to  none  but  princely  conditions.  His  principal  stipu- 
lation was,  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  titles 
and  privileges  of  Admiral  and  Viceroy  over  the  coun- 
tries he  should  discover,  with  one-tenth  of  all  gains, 
either  by  trade  or  conquest.  The  courtiers  who  treat- 
ed with  him  were  indignant  at  such  a  demand. 
Their  pride  was  shocked  to  see  one,  whom  they  had 
considered  as  a  needy  adventurer,  aspiring  to  rank 
and  dignities  superior  to  their  own.  One  observed 
with  a  sneer,  that  it  was  a  shrewd  arrangement 
which  he  proposed,  whereby  he  was  secure,  at  all 
events,  of  the  liononr  of  a  command,  and  had  nothing 

I  Hariana,  UUI.  de  Espaiiti.  lib.  ut,  c.  IS. 
>  Clemendn,  Elogiode  la  RdnaCalolica,  p.  90. 


to  lose  in  case  of  failure.  To  this  Columbus  promptly 
replied,  by  offering  to  furnish  one-eighth  of  the  cost, 
on  condition  of  enjoying  one-eighth  of  the  profits. 

His  terms,  Itowever,  were  pronounced  inadmis- 
sible. Fernando  de  Talavera  had  always  considered 
Columbus  as  a  dreaming  speculator,  or  a  needy  ap- 
plicant for  bread ;  but  to  see  this  man,  who  had  for 
years  been  an  indigent  and  threadbare  solicitor  in  his 
antechamber,  assuming  so  lofty  a  tone,  and  claiming 
an  office  that  approached  to  the  awful  dignity  of  the 
throne,  excited  the  astonishment  as  well  as  the  indig- 
nation of  the  prelate.  Ue  represented  to  Isabella, 
that  it  would  be  d^ading  to  the  dignity  of  so  illus- 
trious a  crown  to  lavish  such  distinguished  honours 
upon  a  nameless  stranger.  Such  terms,  he  observed, 
even  in  case  of  success  would  be  exorbitant;  but  in 
case  of  failure,  would  be  cited  with  ridicule,  as 
evidence  of  the  gross  credulity  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchs. 

Isabella  was  always  attentive  to  the  opinions  of  her 
ghostly  advisers,  and  the  archbishop,  being  her  con- 
fessor, had  peculiar  influence.  His  suggestions 
checked  her  dawning  favour.  She  thought  the  pro- 
posed advantages  might  be  purcliased  at  too  great  a 
price.  More  moderate  conditions  were  offered  to 
Columbus,  and  such  as  appeared  highly  honourable 
and  advantageous.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  he  would  not 
cede  one  point  of  his  demands,  and  the  negotiation 
was  broken  off. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  great  constancy 
of  purpose,  and  loftiness  of  spirit  displayed  by  Colum- 
bus, ever  since  he  had  conceived  the  sublime  idea  of 
his  discovery.  More  than  eighteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  his  correspondence  with  Paolo  Toscanelli  of 
Florence,  wherein  he  had  announced  his  design. 
The  greatest  part  of  that  time  had  been  consumed  in 
ai^licaUons  at  various  courts.  During  that  period, 
what  poverty,  neglect,  ridicule,  contumely,  and  dis- 
appointment had  he  not  suffered !  NoUiing,  how- 
ever, could  shake  his  perseverance,  nor  make  him 
descend  to  terms  which  he  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  enterprise.  In  all  bis  negotiations  he 
forgot  his  present  obscurity,  he  forgot  his  present  in- 
digence ;  his  ardent  imagination  realized  the  magni- 
tude of  liis  contemplated  discoveries,  and  he  felt  him- 
self negotialmg  about  empire. 

Though  so  large  a  portion  of  life  had  worn  away  in 
fruitless  soliciUngs, — though  there  was  no  certainty 
that  the  same  weary  career  was  not  to  be  entered 
upon  at  any  other  court, — yet  so  indignant  was  he  at 
the  repeated  disappointments  he  had  experienced  in 
Spain,  that  he  determined  to  abandon  it  for  ever, 
rather  than  compromise  his  demands.  Taking  leave  of 
his  friends,  therefore,  he  mounted  his  mule,  and  sallied 
forth  from  Santa  Fd  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
4492,  on  his  way  to  Cordova,  from  whence  be  in- 
tended to  depart  immediately  for  France. 

When  the  few  friends  who  were  zealous  believers 
in  the  theory  of  Columbus,  saw  bun  really  on  tiie 
point  of  abandoning  tiie  country,  they  were  Pilled  with 
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distress,  considering  his  departure  an  irreparable  loss 
to  tbe  nation.  Among  the  number  was  Lais  de  St 
Angel,  receiver  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Ara- 
gon.  He  determined  to  make  one  bold  effort  to  avert 
the  evil.  He  obtained  an  immediate  audience  of  the 
Queen,  accompanied  by  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  who 
supported  him  warmly  in  all  bis  solicitations.  The 
exigency  of  the  moment  gave  him  courage  and  elo- 
quence. He  did  not  confine  himself  (o  intreaties,  he 
almost  mingled  reproaches.  He  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, that  a  queen  who  had  evinced  the  spirit  to  un- 
dertake so  many  great  and  perilous  enterprises,  should 
hesitate  at  one  where  the  loss  could  be  so  trifling, 
wliile  the  gain  might  be  incalculable.  He  reminded 
her  how  much  might  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  exaltation  of  the  church,  and  the  extension  of 
her  own  power  and  dominion.  What  cause  of  regret 
to  herself,  of  triumph  to  her  enemies,  of  sorrow  to 
her  friends,  should  this  enterprise,  thus  rejected  b; 
her,  be  accomplished  by  some  other  power  I  He  re- 
minded her  what  feme  and  dominion  other  princes 
had  acquired  by  their  discoveries ;  here  was  an  op- 
portunity to  surpass  them  all.  He  intreated  her  ma- 
jesty not  to  be  misled  by  the  assertions  of  learned 
men,  that  the  project  was  the  dr^am  of  a  visionary. 
He  vindicated  the  judgment  of  Columbus,  and  the 
soundness  and  practicability  of  bis  plans.  Neither 
would  even  his  foilnre  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  crown. 
It  was  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  to  clear  up 
even  a  doubt  upon  a  matter  of  such  importance,  for 
it  belonged  to  enlightened  and  magnanimous  princes 
to  investigate  questions  of  tbe  kind,  and  to  explore 
the  wonders  and  secrets  of  the  universe.  He  stated 
the  liberal  offer  of  Columbus  to  bear  an  eighth  of  the 
expense,  and  mformed  her  that  all  tbe  requisites  for 
this  great  enterprise  consisted  but  of  two  vessels,  and 
about  three  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

These  and  many  more  arguments  were  urged, 
with  that  persuasive  power  which  honest  zeal  im- 
parts. The  Marchioness  of  Moya,  it  is  said,  exerted 
her  eloquence,  also,  to  persuade  tbe  Queen.  The 
generous  spirit  of  Isabella  was  enkindled.  It  seemed 
as  if,  for  the  first  time,  the  subject  broke  upon  her 
mind  in  its  real  grandeur,  and  she  declared  her  reso- 
lution to  undertake  the  enterprise. 

There  was  still  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  King 
looked  coldly  on  the  affair,  and  the  royal  finances 
were  absolutely  drained  by  the  war.  Some  time  must 
lie  given  to  replenish  them.  How  could  she  draw  on 
an  exhausted  treasury  for  a  measure  to  which  the 
King  was  adverse  ?  St  Angel  watched  this  suspense 
with  trembling  anxiety.  The  next  moment  reassured 
him.  With  an  entliusiasm  worthy  of  herself,  and  of 
the  cause,  Isabella  exclaimed,  "  I  undertake  tbe  en- 
terprise for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  will  pledge 
my  jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds."  This  was 
the  proudest  moment  in  the  life  of  Isabella ;  it  stamped 
her  renown  for  ever  as  the  patroness  of  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World. 

St  Angel,  eager  to  secure  this  noble  impulse,  as- 


sured her  Majesty  that  there  would  be  no  need  of 
pledging  her  jewels,  as  be  was  ready  to  advance  the 
necessary  funds.  His  offer  was  gladly  accepted  jtbe 
funds  really  came  from  the  coffers  of  Aragon ;  seven- 
teen thousand  florins  were  advanced  by  the  account- 
ant of  St  Angel  out  of  the  treasury  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand. That  prudent  monarch,  however,  took  care 
to  have  his  kingdom  indemnified  some  few  years 
afterwards ;  for,  in  remuneration  of  this  loan,  a  part 
of  the  first  gold  brought  by  Columbus  from  the  New 
World  was  employed  in  gilding  the  vaults  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  royal  saloon  in  the  grand  [lalace  of  Sara- 
goza,  in  Aragon,  anciently  the  Aljaferia,  or  abode  of 
the  Moorish  kings.' 

The  Queen  despatched  a  messenger  on  horsebadc 
with  all  speed,  to  call  back  Columbus.  He  was  over- 
taken two  leagues  from  Granada,  at  the  bridge  of 
Pinos,  a  pass  of  the  mountains  fomons  for  bloody  en- 
counters between  the  Christians  and  infidels,  duruig 
the  Moorish  wars.  When  the  courier  delivered  bis 
message,  Columbus  hesitated  to  subject  himself  again 
to  the  delays  and  equivocations  of  the  court.  When 
he  was  informed,  however,  of  the  ardour  expressed 
by  the  Queen,  and  the  positive  promise  she  had  given, 
he  returned  immediately  to  Santa  F^,  confiding  in 
the  noble  probity  of  that  princess. 


CHAPTER  Tin. 
iiiiNGniKT  wrrB  tri  sPiiinR  sovrancm. 

[  4492.  ] 

On  arrivmg  at  Santa  F6,  Columbus  had  an  imme- 
diate audience  of  the  Queen,  and  the  benignity  with 
which  she  received  him  atoned  for  all  past  n^lect. 
Her  fovouraUe  countenance  dispelled  every  doud  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.  The  concurrence  of  the  King 
was  readily  obuined.  Hb  objections  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  mediation  of  various  persons,  among 
whom  is  particularly  mentioned  his  grand-chamber- 
lam  and  fkvourite,  Juan  Cabrero;  but  it  was  prind- 
palty  Uirough  deference  to  the  zeal  displayed  by  the 
Queen,  that  he  yielded  his  tardy  concurrence.  Isa- 
bella was  thenceforward  the  soul  of  this  grand  enter- 
prise. She  was  prompted  by  lofty  and  generous 
enthusiasm;  while  the  King  remained  cold  and  cal- 
culatuig,  in  this  as  in  all  his  other  undertakuigs. 

One  of  the  great  objects  held  out  by  Columbus  in 
hb  undertaking,  was  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  He  expected  to  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia, 
at  the  vast  and  magnificent  empire  of  the  grand  khan, 
and  to  visit  the  dependent  islands,  of  which  he  had 
read  such  extravagant  accounts  in  the  writings  of 
Marco  Polo.  In  describing  these  opulent  and  senn- 
barbarous  regions,  he  had  reminded  their  Majesties 
of  the  inclination  manifested  in  former  times  by  the 
grand  khan,  to  embrace  the  Christian  fiiith;  and  of 

■  Argemola,  Annaln  dc  Aragon,  I.  i,  c.  10. 
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the  missions  whieh  had  been  sent  by  Popes  and  pious 
sovereigns,  to  instruct  him  and  bis  subjects  in  Ca- 
tholic doctrines.  He  now  considered  himself  about 
to  effect  this  great  worlc.  He  contemplated  that,  by 
means  of  his  discovery,  an  immediate  intercourse 
might  be  opened  with  Uiis  immense  empire;  that  the 
whole  might  speedily  be  brought  into  subjection  to 
the  church;  and  thus,  as  had  been  forelold  in  holy 
writ,  the  light  of  revelation  might  be  extended  to  the 
remotest  ends  of  the  earth.  Ferdinand  listened  to 
this  suggestion  with  complacency.  He  made  his  re- 
ligion subservient  to  hb  interests;  and  had  found  in 
the  recent  conquest  of  Granada,  that  extending  the 
sway  of  the  church  might  be  made  a  laudable  means 
of  extending  his  own  dominions.  According  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  day,  every  nation  that  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truths  of  Christianity,  was  fair  spoil 
for  a  Gliristian  invader ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Ferdi- 
nand was  more  stimulated  by  the  accounts  given  by 
Columbus  of  the  wealth  ofMangi,  Cathay,  and  other 
provinces  belonging  to  the  grand  khan,  than  by  any 
anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  him  and  his  semi-bar- 
barous subjects. 

Isabella  had  nobler  inducements ;  she  was  filled 
with  a  pious  zeal  at  the  idea  of  effectmg  such  a  great 
work  of  salvation.  From  different  motives,  therefore, 
both  of  the  Sovereigns  accorded  with  the  views  of 
Columbus  in  this  particular,  and  when  he  afterwards 
departed  on  his  voyage,  letters  were  actually  given 
him  for  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary. 

The  ardent  enthusiasm  of  Columbus  did  not  stop 
here.  In  the  free  and  unrestrained  communications 
which  were  now  permitted  him  with  the  Sovereigns, 
his  visionary  spirit  kindled  with  bis  anticipations  of 
the  boundless  wealth  that  was  to  be  realized  by  his 
discoveries ;  and  he  suggested  that  tlie  treasures  thus 
acquired,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  pious  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
power  of  the  mfidels.  The  Sovereigns  smiled  ^t  this 
sally  of  the  imagination,  but  expressed  themselves 
well  pleased  with  it,  and  assured  him  that,  without 
the  funds  he  anticipated,  they  should  be  well  dbposed 
to  that  holy  undertaking.  ■  What  the  King  and  Queen, 
however,  may  have  considered  a  mere  sally  of  mo- 
mentary excitement,  was  a  deep  and  cherished  design 
of  Columbus.  It  is  a  curious  and  characteristic  fact, 
which  has  never  been  particularly  noticed,  that  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  his  ambition,  meditated  tliroughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  solemnly  provided  for  in 
hb  will.  In  lact,  he  considered  it  as  one  of  the  great 
works  for  which  he  was  chosen  by  Heaven  as  an 
agent,  and  he  aftenvards  looked  upon  his  great  disco- 
very as  but  a  preparatory  dispensation  of  Providence 
to  promote  its  accomplishment. 

A  perfect  understanding  being  thus  effected  with 

I.  ProtesW  i  vnestra  Altezaa  que  toda  la  gananda  desta  mi 
einpreaa  k  gastase  en  la  conqaiala  de  Jertualcm,  y  vueslras  Al- 
texas  «e  neron,  y  dijeron  que  les  placia,  y  que  ain  este  (enian 
aqudta  ana.    Journal  o(  Colnmb.  Kavarrete,  t.  i,  p.  1 17. 


the  Sovereigns,  articles  of  agreement  were  ordered  lo 
be  drawn  out  by  Juan  de  Coloma,  the  royal  secretary. 
They  were  to  the  following  effect : 

i .  That  Columbus  should  have,  for  himself  during 
his  life,  and  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  the  of- 
fice of  Admhal  in  all  the  lands  and  contuients  which 
he  might  discover  or  acquire  in  the  ocean,  with 
similar  honours  and  prerogatives  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  high  admiral  of  Castile  in  his  district. 

2.  That  he  should  be  viceroy  and  governor-general 
over  all  the  said  lands  and  continents ;  with  the  privi- 
lege of  nominating  three  candidates  for  the  govern- 
ment of  each  island  or  province,  one  of  whom  should 
be  selected  by  the  Sovereigns. 

S.  That  he  should  be  entitled  to  reserve  for  himself 
one-tenth  of  all  pearls,  precious  stones,  gold,  silver, 
spices,  and  all  other  articles  and  merchandises,  in 
whatever  manner  found,  bought,  bartered,  or  gained 
within  his  admiralty,  the  costs  being  first  deducted. 

4.  That  he,  or  his  lieutenant,  should  be  the  sole 
judge  in  all  causes  and  disputes  arising  out  of  traffic 
between  those  countries  and  Spain,  provided  Itie 
high  admiral  of  Castile  had  sunilar  jurisdiction  m  his 
district. 

5,  That  he  might  then,  and  at  all  after  times,  con- 
tribute an  eighth  part  of  the  expense  in  fitting  out 
vessels  to  sail  on  this  enterprise,  and  receive  an  eighth 
part  of  the  profits. 

The  last  stipulation,  which  admits  Columbus  to 
bear  an  eighth  of  the  enterprise,  was  made  in  conse- 
quence of  his  indignant  proffer,  on  being  reproached 
with  demanding  ample  emoluments  while  incurring 
no  p<»1ion  of  the  charge.  He  fulfilled  this  engage- 
ment, through  the  assistance  of  the  Pinzons  ofPalos, 
and  added  a  third  vessel  to  the  armament.  Thus 
one-eighth  of  the  expense  attendant  on  this  grand 
expedition,  undertaken  by  a  powerful  nation,  was  ac- 
tually borne  by  the  individual  who  conceived  it,  and 
who  likewise  risked  his  life  on  i\a  success. 

The  capitulations  were  signed  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  at  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  in  the  Vega  or  plaui 
of  Granada,  on  the  nth  of  April,  1492.  A  letter  of 
privUege,  or  commission  to  Columbus,  of  similar  pur- 
port, was  drawn  out  in  form,  and  issued  by  the  Sove- 
reigns in  the  city  of  Granada,  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
same  month.  In  this,  the  dignities  and  prerogatives 
of  Viceroy  and  governor  were  likewise  made  here- 
ditary in  his  family ;  and  he  and  his  heirs  were  an- 
thorized  to  prefix  tiie  tiUe  of  Don  to  their  names :  a 
distinction  accorded  in  those  days  only  to  persons  of 
rank  and  estate,  though  it  has  since  lost  all  value, 
from  being  universally  used  in  Spain. 

All  the  roya^docaments  issued  on  Uiis  occasion  bore 
equally  the  signatnies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but 
her  separate  crown  of  Castile  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
pense ;  and,  during  her  life,  few  persons,  except 
Castilians,  were  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  new  territories.' 

I  cbarieTOix,  Bisl.  of  St  Domingo,  I.  i,  p.  TO. 
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Tbe  port  of  Palos  de  Mogner  in  Andalusia  was  fixed 
on  as  the  place  where  tlie  necessary  armament  was  to 
be  fitted  out.  The  inhabitants  of  this  port,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  misconduct,  had  been  condemned  by 
the  royal  council  to  serve  the  crown,  for  one  year, 
with  two  armed  caravels.  A  royal  order  was  signed 
on  tbe  20th  of  April,  commanding  the  authorities  of 
Palos  to  have  the  two  caravels  ready  for  sea  within 
ten  days  after  receiving  this  notice,  and  to  place  them 
and  their  crews  at  the  disposal  of  Colund)U8.  The 
latter  was  likewise  empowered  to  procure  and  At  out 
a  third  vessel.  The  crews  of  all  three  were  to  re- 
ceive Uie  ordinary  wages  of  seamen  employed  in  arm- 
ed vessels,  and  to  be  paid  four  months  in  advance. 
They  were  to  sail  in  such  directions  as  Columbus, 
under  the  royal  authority,  sliould  command,  and  were 
to  obey  him  in  all  things,  with  merely  one  stlpula- 
ti6n,  that  neither  he  nor  they  were  to  go  to  St  Geoi^ 
la  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  nor  any  other  of 
the  lately  discovered  possessions  of  Portugal.  A  cer- 
tificate of  their  good  conduct,  signed  by  Columbus, 
was  to  be  the  discharge  of  their  obligati<m  to  the 
crovra.' 

Orders  were  likewise  issued  by  the  Sovereigns, 
addressed  to  the  public  authorities  and  people  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  the  maritime  boards  of  Anda- 
lusia, commanding  them  to  furnish  supplies  and  as- 
sistance of  all  kin<^,  at  reasonable  prices,  for  the  fit- 
ting out  of  the  vessels ;  and  penalties  were  denoun- 
ced on  such  as  should  cause  any  impediment.  No 
duties  were  to  be  exacted  for  any  articles  furnished 
to  the  vessels ;  and  all  criminal  processes  against  the 
persons  or  property  of  any  individual  engaged  in  the 
expedition,  were  to  be  suspended  during  his  absence, 
and  for  two  months  after  his  return.* 

A  home-felt  mark  of  fevour,  characteristic  of  the 
kind  and  considerate  heart  of  Isabella,  was  accorded 
to  Columbus  before  his  departure  from  tbe  court. 
An  albala,  or  letter-patent,  was  issued  by  the  Queen 
on  the  8lh  of  May,  appointing  his  son  Diego  page  to 
I  Prince  Juan,  the  heir-apparent,  with  an  allowance 
for  his  support;  an  honour  granted  only  to  the  sons 
of  persons  of  distinguished  rank.^ 

Thus  gratified  in  his  dearest  wishes,  after  a  course 
of  delays  and  disappointments  sufficient  to  have  redu- 
ced any  ordinary  man  to  despair,  Columbus  took 
leave  of  the  court  on  the  ISth  of  May,  and  set  out  joy- 
fully for  Palos.  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  foint 
under  difficulties,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  great  and 
worthy  undertaking,  remember  that  eighteen  years 
elapsed  after  the  time  that  Columbus  conceived  hb 
enterprise,  before  he  was  enabled  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect ;  that  most  of  that  time  was  passed  in  almost 
hopeless  solicitation,  amidst  poverty,  n^lect,  and 
taunting  ridicule ;  that  the  prime  of  his  life  had  wast- 
ed away  in  the  struggle,  and  that  when  his  perseve- 
rance was  finally  crowned  with  success,  he  was  about 

•  Navarrele,  Coltec.  dc  Viages,  t.  ii,  doc.  6. 

>  Idem,  doc.  8, 9. 

'  lih.'ni,  (.  ii, document  II. 


bis  fifty-sixth  year.    His  example  should  encourage 
the  enterprising  never  to  despair. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PIEPIBATIOHS  FOB  TDK  KIPBDmOll     AT  TBI   POBT  OF  PiUM. 

CoLUMBCs  once  more  presented  himself  at  the 
gates  of  tlie  convent  of  La  Rabida,  but  he  now  ap- 
peared in  triumph.  He  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  worthy  prior,  and  again  became  his 
guest  during  his  sojourn  at  Palos.'  The  character 
and  station  of  Juan  Perez  gave  him  great  importance 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  exerted  it  to  the  utmost 
in  support  of  the  desired  enterprise.  Attended  by 
this  zealous  friend,  Columbus  repaired  on  the  25rd  of 
May  to  the  church  of  St  George  in  Palos.  There 
the  royal  order  for  two  caravels  to  be  furnished  by 
the  town,  and  put  at  his  disposition,  was  formally 
read  by  the  notary  public  of  the  place,  in  presence  of 
the  alcaides,  and  regidors,  and  many  of  the  iobabit- 
ants,  and  full  compliance  was  promised.' 

When  the  nature  of  tlie  intended  expedition  came 
to  be  known,  however,  astonishment,  and  a  degree 
of  horror  prevailed  throughout  the  place.  Tbe  in- 
habitants considered  the  ships  and  crews  demanded 
of  them  in  the  light  of  sacrifices  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. The  owners  of  vessels  refused  to  furnish  them 
for  so  desperate  a  service,  and  the  boldest  seanien 
shrunk  firom  such  a  wild  and  chimerical  cruise  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  ocean.  All  the  frightful  tales 
and  fables  with  which  ignorance  and  superstition  are 
prone  to  people  obscure  and  mysterious  regions, 
were  conjured  up  concerning  the  unknown  parts  of 
the  deep,  and  circulated  by  the  gossips  of  Palos,  to 
deter  any  one  from  embarking  in  the  enterprise. 

Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  bold 
natur9of  this  undertaking,  than  the  extreme  dread 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  a  maritime  commu- 
nity, composed  of  some  of  the  most  adventurous 
navigators  of  the  age.  Notwithstanding  the  peremp- 
tory tenor  of  the  royal  order,  and  the  promise  of 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,-  weeks 
elapsed  without  any  thing  being  done  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  demands.  The  worthy  prior  of  La  Rabida 
backed  the  applications  of  Columbus  with  all  his  in- 
fluence and  eloquence, — but  in  vain,  not  a  vessel  was 
to  be  procured. 

Upon  this,  more  absolute  mandates  were  issued  by 
the  Sovereigns,  dated  the  20th  of  June,  ordering  the 
magistrates  of  tlie  coast  of  Andalusia  to  press  into  tbe 
service  any  vessels  they  might  think  proper,  belong- 
ing to  Spanish  subjects,  and  to  oblige  the  masters  and 
crews  to  sail  with  Columbus  in  whatever  direction 
he  should  be  sent  by  royal  command.  Juan  de  Pe- 
fialosa,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  was  sent  to 

•  Ovicdo,  Crooica  de  las  Indiat.  !■  ii,  c.  5. 
'  Navarrotc,  Coilcc.  dc  Viages,  1.  ii,  doc.  7. 
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see  that  this  order  was  properly  complied  with,  re- 
ceiring  two  hundred  maravedis  a  day,  as  long  as  he 
was  oocapied  in  the  business,  wliich  sum  was  to  be 
exacted  from  such  as  should  be  disobedient  and  de- 
linqaent;  together  with  other  penalties  expressed  in 
the  mandate.  This  letter  was  acted  upon  by  Co- 
lumbas  in  Pales  and  the  nei^ibouring  town  of  Mo- 
gner,  but  apparently  with  as  little  success  as  the 
preceding.  The  communities  of  those  places  were 
thrown  into  complete  confusion  :  altercations  and 
distrarbances  took  place,  but  nothing  of  consequence 
was  effected. 

At  length  Martin  Alonzo  Ploion,  a  rich  and  enter- 
prising navigator,  who  has  already  been  mentioned, 
came  forward  and  took  a  decided  and  personal  inter- 
est in  the  expedition.  What  understanding  he  had 
with  Ciolombus,  as  to  his  remuneration,  does  not  ap- 
pear, la  the  testimony  given  many  years  afterwards, 
in  the  suit  between  Don  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus, 
and  the  crown,  it  was  affirmed  by  several  witnesses, 
that  Pinzon  was  to  divide  with  him  his  share  of  the 
profits;  but  the  evidence  in  that  lawsuit  was  so  fall 
of  oontradictions  and  palpable  failsehoods,  that  it  is 
diCQcult  to  discover  the  proportion  of  truth  which  it 
may  have  contained.  As  no  immediate  profits  re- 
sulted from  the  expedition,  no  claim  of  the  kind  was 
brought  forward.  Certain  it  Ls  that  the  assistance  of 
Pinzon  was  most  timely  and  efficacious ;  and  many 
of  the  witnesses  in  that  suit  concurred  in  declaring, 
that,  bat  for  him,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
fit  out  the  necessary  armament.  He,  and  his  brother 
'Vioente  Yanes  Pinzon,  likewise  a  navigator  of  great 
courage  and  ability,  who  afterwards  rose  to  distinc- 
tion, possessed  vessels  and  had  seamen  in  their  em- 
ploy. They  were  related  also  to  many  of  the  sea- 
fiuing  inhabitants  of  Palos  and  Moguer,  and  had  great 
inflaenoe  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  they  supplied  Columbus  with  funds  (o  pay 
the  eighth  share  of  tlie  expense  which  he  was  bound 
to  advance.  They  famished,  also,  one,  at  least,  of 
the  ships,  and  they  resolved  to  take  commands,  and 
sail  in  the  expedition.  Their  example  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect,  and,  aided  by  their  persuasions,  induced  a 
great  number  of  their  relatives  and  fHends  to  em- 
bark; so  that,  through  their  strenuous  exertions,  the 
vessds  were  ready  for  sea  within  a  month  after  they 
had  thus  engaged  in  their  equipment.' 

After  the  great  difficulties  made  by  various  courts 
in  famishing  this  expedition,  it  is  surprising  how  in- 
considerable an  armament  was  required.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Columbus  had  reduced  his  requisitions  to 
the  narrowest  limits,  lest  any  great  expense  should 
cause  impediment.  Three  small  vessels  were  appa- 
rently all  that  he  had  requested.  Two  of  them  were 
light  barques,  called  caravels,  not  superior  to  river 
and  coasting  craft  of  more  modern  days.  Represen- 
tations of  tills  class  of  vessels  exist  in  old  prints  and 
paintings.'    They  are  delineated  as  open,  and  with- 

•  Evidenoe  of  Ariaz  Perez  in  the  lawsuit. 

'  See  lUusiratioiu,  article  Sbips  of  Counii's. 


oat  deck  in  the  centre,  but  boQt  up  high  at  the  prow 
and  stem,  with  forecastles  and  cabins  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  crew.  Peter  Martyr,  the  learned 
contemporary  of  Columbus,  says  that  only  one  of  the 
three  vessels  was  decked.'  The  smallness  of  the  ves- 
sels was  considered  an  advantage  by  Columbus,  in  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  enabling  him  to  run  close  to  the 
shores,  and  to  enter  shallow  rivers  and  harbours.  In 
his  third  voyage,  when  coasting  the  golph  of  Paria, 
he  complained  of  the  size  of  his  ship,  being  nearly  a 
hundred  tons  burthen.  But  that  such  long  and  pe- 
rilous expeditions  into  unknown  seas,  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  vessels  without  decks,  and  that  they 
should  live  through  the  violent  tempests  by  which 
they  were  frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  an- 
gular circumstances  of  these  daring  voyages. 

Daring  the  equipment  of  the  vessels,  troubles  and 
difficulties  continued  to  arise.  One,  at  least,  of  the 
vessels,  named  the  Pinta,  together  with  its  owner 
and  people,  had  been  pressed  into  tlie  service  by  the 
magistrates,  under  the  art)itrary  mandate  of  the  Sove- 
reigns; and  it  is  a  striking  histance  of  the  despotic 
authority  exercised  over  commerce  in  those  times, 
that  respectable  individuals  should  thus  be  compelled 
to  engage,  with  persons  and  ships,  in  what  appeared 
to  them  a  mad  and  desperate  enterprise.  The  own- 
ers of  this  vessel,  Gomez  Rascon  and  Christoval  Quin- 
tero,  showed  the  greatest  repugnance  to  the  voyage, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  certain  quarrels  and  con- 
tentions wliich  occurred.'  Various  mariners  had, 
likewise,  been  compelled  to  embark  in  the  other 
ships; — all  kinds  of  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way,  to  retard  or  defeat  the  voyage,  by  these  people 
and  their  friends.  The  caulkers  employed  upon  the 
vessels  did  their  work  in  a  careless  and  imperfect 
manner,  and,  on  being  commanded  to  do  it  over 
again,  they  absconded ; '  some  of  the  seamen,  wlio 
had  enlisted  willingly,  repented  of  their  hardihood, 
or  were  dissuaded  by  their  relatives,  and  sought  to 
retract;  others  deserted  and  concealed  themselves. 
Everything  had  to  be  effected  by  the  most  harsh  and 
arbitrary  measures,  and  in  defiance  of  popular  pte- 
judice  and  opposition. 

At  length,  by  tlie  beginning  of  August,  every  dif- 
ficulty was  vanquished,  and  the  vessels  were  ready 
for  sea.  The  largest,  which  had  been  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  voyage,  and  was  decked,  was  called 
the  Santa  Maria;  on  board  of  this  ship  Columbus 
hoisted  his  flag.  The  second,  called  the  Pinta,  was 
commanded  by  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  Francisco  Martin,  as  pilot.  The 
third,  called  the  Nifia,  had  latine  sails,  and  was  com- 
manded by  the  third  of  the  brothers,  Vicente  Yanez 
Pinzon.  There  were  three  other  pilots,  Sanclio  Ruiz, 
Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  and  Bartholomeo  Roldan.  Ro- 
derigo  Sanchez,  of  Segovia,  was  inspector-general  of 

•  p.  Martyr.  Decad.  1,1. 1. 

'  Journal  ot  Columbiu,  NavaiTete,  t.  i,  p.  4.    iliat.  dd  Ainii- 
rante,  c.  IS. 
3  Las  Cuas,  Hist.  Ind.  I.  i,  c.  77.  MS. 
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the  armament,  and  Diego  de  Arana,  a  native  of  Cor- 
dova, chief  alguazil.  Roderigo  de  Escobar  went  as 
royal  notary,  an  ofTicer  always  sent  in  thearmaments 
of  the  crown,  to  talce  official  notes  of  all  transactions. 
There  were,  also,  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  to- 
gether with  varioos  private  adventurers,  several  ser- 
vants, and  ninety  mariners — making,  in  all,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons.' 

Previous  to  departing  on  his  voyage,  Ck)lumbus 
took  his  son  Diego  from  tlie  convent  of  La  Rabida, 
and  placed  him  under  the  guardianship  of  Juan  Ro- 
driguez Cabezudo,  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Mo- 
guer,  and  Martin  Sanchez,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  same 
place;  *  probably  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  the 
world,  previous  to  his  being  sent  to  court. 

The  squadron  being  ready  to  put  lo  sea,  Columbus, 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  his  undertaking, 
confessed  himself  to  the  friar  Juan  Perez,  and  partook 
of  the  communion.  His  example  was  followed  by 
his  officers  and  crew,  and  tliey  entered  upon  their 
enterprise  full  of  awe,  and  with  the  most  devout  and 
affecting  ceremonials,  committing  themselves  to  the 
especial  guidance  and  protection  of  Heaven.  A  deep 
gloom  was  spread  over  the  whole  community  of  Palos 
at  their  departure,  for  almost  every  one  had  some  re- 
lative or  fiiend  on  board  of  the  squadron.  The  spirits 
of  the  seamen,  already  depressed  by  their  own  fears, 
were  still  more  cast  down  at  the  afDiction  of  those 
they  left  behind,  who  took  leave  of  them  with  tears 
and  lamentations,  and  dismal  forebodings,  as  of  men 
they  were  never  to  behold  again. 


BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DlfAMDM  or  COLUMBUS   Olf   BIS  FIIST  TOUGI. 
[  M92.  ] 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  5rd  of  August,  H9%  early  in 
the  morning,  that  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery.  He  departed  from  the  bar  of 
Saltes,  a  small  island  formed  by  the  arms  of  the  river 
Odiel,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Huelva,  steering,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  for  the  Canary  Islands, 
ft-om  whence  it  was  his  intention  to  strike  due  west. 
Of  this  voyage  he  commenced  a  regular  journal,  in- 
tended for  the  inspection  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns. 
It  opened  with  a  stately  prologue,  wherein,  in  tlie 
following  words,  were  set  forth  the  motives  and  views 
which  led  to  his  expedition : 

"  In  nomine  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  :  Whereas,  most 
"  Christian,  most  high,   most  excellent,  and  most 

•  CharieToix,  Hist.  St  Doming.  I.  i.  HnSoz,  Hist.  KaevoUondo, 
l.ii. 

'  Testimony  of  Joan  Rodrigncz  Cabezudo,  In  the  lawsuit  be- 
tween Don  Diego  Columbus  and  the  fiscal. 


«  powerful  princes,  King  and  Queen  of  the  Spains, 
"  and  of  tlie  islands  of  the  sea,  our  Sovereigns,  in 
"  the  present  year  of  1492,  after  your  Highnesses 
"  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Moors  who 
"  ruled  in  Europe,  and  had  concladed  that  warfare 
"  in  the  great  city  of  Granada,  where,  on  the  second 
"  of  January  of  this  present  year,  I  saw  the  royal 
"  banners  of  your  Highnesses  placed  by  force  of  arms 
"  on  the  towers  of  the  Alliambra,  which  is  the  fort- 
"  ress  of  that  city,  and  beheld  the  Moorish  king  sally 
"  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  kiss  the  royal 
"  hands  of  your  Highnesses  and  of  my  lord  the  Prince; 
"  and  immediately  in  that  same  month,  in  conse- 
"  quence  of  the  information  which  I  had  given  to 
"  your  Highnesses  of  the  lands  of  India,  and  of  a 
"  prince  who  is  called  the  Grand  Khan,  which  is  to 
"  say,  in  our  language,  king  of  kings,  how  that  many 
"  times  he  and  bis  predecessors  had  sent  to  Rome,  to 
"  entreat  for  doctors  of  our  holy  (aith  to  instruct  him 
"  in  the  same,  and  that  the  holy  Father  never  bad 
"  provided  him  witli  them,  and  that  so  many  people 
"  were  lost,  believing  in  idolatries,  and  imbibing 
"  doctrines  of  perdition;  therefore,  your  Highnesses, 
"  as  Catholic  Christians  and  princes,  lovers  and  pro- 
"  moters  of  the  holy  Christian  faith,  and  enemies  of 
"  the  sect  of  Mahomet,  and  of  all  idolatries  and  be- 
"  testes,  detertaiined  to  send  me,  Christopher  Colnm- 
"  bus,  to  the  said  parts  of  India,  to  see  tlie  said  prin- 
"  ces,  and  the  people,  and  lands,  and  discover  the 
"  nature  and  disposition  of  them  all,  and  the  means 
"  to  be  taken  for  the  conversion  of  them  to  our 
"  holy  faith;  and  ordered  that  I  should  not  go  by 
"  land  to  the  East,  by  which  it  is  the  ciutom  to  go, 
"  but  by  a  voyage  to  the  West,  by  which  course, 
"  unto  the  present  time,  we  do  not  know  for  certain 
"  that  any  one  hath  passed.  Your  Highnesses,  there- 
"  fore,  after  having  expelled  all  the  Jews  from  your 
"  kingdoms  and  territories,  commanded  me,  in  the 
"  same  montli  of  January,  to  proceed  with  sufficient 
"  armament  to  the  said  parts  of  India;  and  for  this 
"  purpose  bestowed  great  favours  upon  me,  enno- 
"  bling  me,  that  thenceforward  I  might  style  myself 
"  Don,  appointing  me  High  Admiral  of  the  Ocean 
"  Sea,  and  perpetual  viceroy  and  governor  of  all  the 
"  Islands  and  continents  I  should  discover  and  gain, 
"  and  which  henceforward  may  be  discovered  and 
"  gained  in  the  Ocean  Sea;  and  that  my  eldest  son 
"  should  succeed  me,  and  so  on,  from  generation  to 
"  generation,  for  ever.  I  departed,  therefore,  from 
"  the  city  of  Granada,  on  Saturday  the  12tb  of  May, 
"  of  the  same  year  1492,  to  Palos,  a  sea-port,  where 
"  I  armed  three  ships  well  calculated  for  such  service, 
"  and  sailed  from  that  port  well  fumbhed  witii  pro- 
"  visions,  and  with  many  seamen,  on  Friday  tlie  5rd 
"  of  August  of  the  same  year,  half  an  hour  before' 
"  sunrbe,  and  took  the  route  for  the  Canary  Islands 
"  of  your  Higlinesses,  to  steer  my  course  thence,  and 
"  navigate  until  I  should  arrive  at  the  Indies,  and 
"  deliver  the  embassy  of  your  Highnesses  to  those 
"  princes,  and  accomplish  that  which  you  had  corn- 
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**  manded.  For  this  purpose,  I  intend  to  write  dar- 
"  ing  this  voyage  very  panctaally,  from  day  to  day, 
"  all  that  I  may  do,  and  see,  and  experience,  as  will 
"  hereafter  be  seen.  Also,  my  Sovereign  Princes, 
"  beside  describing  each  night  all  that  has  occurred 
"in  the  day,  and  in  the  day  the  navigation  of  the 
"  night,  I  propose  to  make  a  chart,  in  which  I  will 
"  £et  down  the  waters  and  lands  of  the  Ocean  Sea, 
**  in  their  proper  situations,  under  their  bearings ; 
"  and,  fbrOier,  to  compose  a  txtok,  and  illustrate  the 
"  whole  in  picture  by  latitude  from  the  equinoctial, 
"  and  longitude  from  the  West;  and  upon  the  whole 
"  it  will  be  essential  that  I  should  forget  sleep,  and 
"  attend  closely  to  the  nav^ation,  to  accomplish 
"  these  thing?,  which  will  be  a  great  labour."  ■ 

Thus  are  formally  and  expressly  stated  by  Colum- 
bus the  objects  of  this  extraordinary  voyage.  Tlie 
material  facts  still  extant  of  his  journal  will  be  found 
incorporated  in  the  present  work.*  As  a  guide  by 
vrhich  to  sail,  he  had  prepared  a  map,  or  chart,  im- 
proved upon  that  sent  him  by  Paolo  Toscanelli.  Neither 
of  these  now  exist,  but  the  globe,  or  planisphere, 
finished  by  Martin  Behem  in  this  year  of  the  Admiral's 
first  voyage,  is  still  extant,  and  furnishes  an  idea  of 
Tvhat  the  diart  of  Columbus  must  have  been.  It 
exhibits  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  from  the 
south  of  Ireland  to  the  end  of  Guinea,  and  q)posite 
to  them,  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Atlantic,  the  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  India.  Between 
them  is  placed  the  island  of  Cipango  (or  Japan), 
-which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay  fifteen  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  In  his  compu- 
tations Columbus  advanced  this  island  about  a  thou- 
sand leagues  too  much  to  the  east;  supposing  it  to  lie 
in  the  situation  of  Florida,^  and  at  this  island  he 
hoped  first  to  arrive.  The  exultation  of  Columbus  at 
finding  himself,  after  so  many  years  of  baffled  hope, 
at  length  fairly  launched  on  his  grand  enterprise,  was 
checked  by  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  resolution 
juid  perseverance  of  his  crews.  As  long  as  he  re- 
mained within  reach  of  Europe  there  was  no  security 
that,  in  a  moment  of  repentance  and  alarm,  tliey 
might  not  unanimously  renounce  the  prosecution  of 
the  voyage,  and  insist  on  a  return.    Symptoms  soon 

•  Kavartete,  Collec.  Tiag.  I.  i,  p.  I. 

•  An  idMtract  of  this  Joornal,  made  by  Las  Casas,  has  recentlr 
been  discovered,  and  Is  published  in  the  first  volume  oMbe  col- 
lectioo  ot  SeSor  Navarrcte.  Many  passages  of  this  abstract  bad 
been  preriousljr  inserted  by  Las  Casas  in  his  Uislory  of  the  Indies, 
and  the  same  Journal  had  been  copiously  used  by  Fernando  Co- 
Iambus  in  the  history  ot  his  bther.  In  the  present  account  of 
tins  voyage,  the  author  has  made  use  of  the  Journal  contained  in 
the  work  of  SeKor  Navarrete,  the  manuscript  History  ot  Las 
Cans,  the  History  of  the  Indies  by  Bcrrera,  the  Lite  of  the  Ad- 
miral by  his  Son,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Indies  by  Oriedo,  the  ma- 
nmcript  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Andres  Bernaldez 
curate  of  Los  Palacios.  and  the  Letters  and  Decades  of  the  Ocean 
by  Peter  Martyr ;  all  of  whom,  witli  the  exception  of  Uerrera, 
wet«  contemporaries  and  acquaintances  of  Columbus.  These 
are  the  principal  authorities  which  have  been  consulted,  though 
scattered  lights  have  occasionally  been  obtained  firom  other 


>  Mallc-Brun.  G^.  Univcrselle,  t.  U,  p.  7SS. 


appeared  to  warrant  his  apprehensions.  On  the  third 
day  the  Pinta  made  signals  of  distress :  her  rudder 
Was  discovered  to  be  broken  and  unhung.  This  Co- 
lumbus surmised  to  be  done  through  the  contrivance 
of  the  owners  of  the  caravel,  Gomez  Rascon  and 
Christoval  Qnintero,  to  disable  their  vessel,  and  cause 
her  to  be  left  behind.  As  has  already  been  observed, 
they  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  greatly  against 
their  will,  and  their  caravel  seized  upon  for  the  ex- 
pedition, in  conformity  to  the  royal  orders. 

Columbus  was  mudi  disturbed -at  this  occurrence. 
It  gave  him  a  foretaste  of  further  difficulties  to  be 
apprehended  from  crews  partly  enlisted  on  compiil- 
sion,  and  all  full  of  doubt  and  foreboding.  Trivial 
obstacles  might,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  his 
voyage,  spread  panic  and  mutiny  through  his  ships, 
and  entirely  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

The  wind  was  blowing  strongly  at  the  time,  so  that 
he  could  not  render  assistance  without  endangering 
his  own  vessel.  Fortunately,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon 
commanded  the  ship,  and  being  an  adroit  and  able 
seaman,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  rudder  with 
cords,  so  as  to  bring  the  vessel  into  management. 
This,  however,  was  bat  a  temporary  and  inadequate 
expedient;  the  fastenings  gave  way  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  other  ships  were  obliged  to 
shorten  sail  until  the  rudder  could  be  secured. 

This  damaged  state  of  the  Pinla,  as  well  as  her 
being  in  a  leaky  condition,  determined  the  Admiral 
to  touch  at  the  Canary  Islands,  and  seek  a  vessel  to 
replace  her.  He  considered  himself  not  far  from 
those  islands,  though  a  different  opinion  was  enter- 
tained by  the  pilots  of  the  squadron.  The  event 
proved  his  superiority  in  taking  observations  and  keep- 
ing reckonings,  for  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Canaries 
on  the  morning  of  the  6lh. 

They  were  detained  upwards  of  three  weeks  among 
these  islands,  seeking  in  vain  to  find  another  vessel. 
They  were  obliged,  tlierefore,  to  make  a  new  rudder 
for  the  Pmta,  and  repair  her,  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  for  the  voyage.  The  latine  sails  of  the  Nina 
were  also  altered  into  square  sails,  that  she  might 
work  more  steadily  and  securely,  and  be  able  to  keep 
company  with  the  other  vessels. 

While  sailing  among  these  islands,  they  passed  in 
sight  of  Teneriffe,  whose  lofty  peak  was  sending  out 
volumes  of  flames  and  smoke.  The  crew  were  terri- 
fied at  sight  of  this  eruption,  being  ready  to  take 
alarm  at  any  extraordinary  phenomenon,  and  to  con- 
strue it  into  a  disastrous  portent.  Columbus  took 
great  pains  to  dispel  their  apprehensions,  explaining 
the  natural  causes  of  those  volcanic  fires,  and  verify- 
ing his  explanations  by  citing  Mount  Etna,  and  other 
well-known  volcanoes. 

While  taking  in  wood  and  water  and  provisions, 
in  the  island  of  Gomera,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Ferro, 
which  reported  that  three  Portuguese  caravels  had 
been  seen  hovering  off  that  island,  with  the  intention, 
it  is  said,  of  capturing  Columbus.  The  Admiral  sus- 
pected some  hostile  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  King 
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of  Portagal,  in  reTenge  for  Iiis  having  emiiarked  in  the 
service  of  Spain;  he,  therefore,  lost  no  time  inputting 
to  sea,  anxious  to  get  far  from  those  islands,  and  out 
of  the  track  of  navigation,  trembling  lest  something 
might  occur  to  defeat  his  expedition,  commenced  un- 
der such  inauspicious  circnmstances. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CONTINDiTIOII  OF  TBI  TOTiGI.  VIBUTION  OF  TflK  NEEDLE. 
[  1492.  ] 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September, 
Columbus  set  sail  from  the  island  of  Gomera,  and 
now  might  be  said  first  to  strike  into  the  region  of 
discovery,  taking  leave  of  these  frontier  islands  of 
the  old  world,  and  steering  westward  for  the  un- 
known parts  of  the  Atlantic.  For  three  days,  how- 
ever, a  profound  calm  kept  the  vessels  loitering  with 
flawing  sails  within  a  short  distance  of  the  land. 
This  was  a  tantalizing  delay  to  Ck>lumbus,  who  was 
impatient  to  find  himself  launched  far  upon  the  ocean, 
out  of  sight  of  either  land  or  sail ;  which,  in  the  pure 
atmospheres  of  these  latitudes,  may  be  descried  at 
an  immense  distance.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
the  9lh  of  September,  at  daybreak,  he  beheld  Ferro, 
the  last  of  the  Canary  islands,  about  nine  leagues  dis- 
tant. This  was  the  island  from  whence  the  Portu- 
guese caravels  had  been  seen;  he  was,  therefore,  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  danger.  Fortunately  a 
breeze  sprang  up  with  the  snn,  their  sails  were  once 
more  filled,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  heights 
of  Ferro  gradually  faded  from  (he  horizon. 

On  losing  sight  of  this  last  trace  of  land,  the  hearts 
of  the  crews  failed  them.  They  seemed  Uterally  to 
have  taken  leave  of  the  world.  Behind  them  was 
every  thing  dear  to  the  heart  of  man  :  country,  fa- 
mily, friends,  life  itself;  before  them  every  thing  was 
chaos,  mystery,  and  peril.  In  the  perturbation  of 
the  moment,  they  despaired  of  ever  more  seeing  their 
homes.  Many  of  the  rugged  seamen  shed  tears,  and 
some  broke  into  loud  lamentations.  The  Admiral 
tried  in  every  way  to  soothe  their  distress,  and  to  in- 
spire them  with  his  own  glorious  anticipations.  He 
described  to  them  the  magnificent  countries  to  which 
he  was  about  to  conduct  them :  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian seas  teeming  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  the 
region  of  Mangi  and  Cathay,  witli  their  cities  of  nnri- 
valled  wealth  and  splendour.  He  promised  them 
land  and  riches,  and  every  thing  ttiat  could  arouse 
their  cupidity,  or  inflame  their  imaginations;  nor 
were  these  promises  made  for  purposes  of  deception, 
Columbus  certamly  believed  that  he  should  realize 
them  all. 

He  now  gave  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the 
other  vessels,  that,  in  the  event  of  separation  by  any 
accident,  they  should  continue  directly  westward ; 
but  tliat  after  sailing  seven  hundred  leagues,  they 


shotrid  lay  by  from  midnight  until  day-light,  as  at 
about  that  distance  he  confidently  expected  to  find 
land.  In  the  mean  time  as  he  thought  it  possible  he 
might  not  discover  land  within  the  distance  thus  as- 
signed, and  as  he  foresaw  that  the  vague  terrors  al- 
ready awakened  among  the  seamen  would  increase 
with  the  space  which  intervened  between  them  and 
their  homes,  he  commenced  a  stratagem  which  he 
continued  throughout  the  voyage.  He  kept  two 
reckonings,  one  correct,  in  which  the  true  way  of 
the  ship  was  noted,  and  which  was  retained  in  secret 
for  his  own  government.  In  the  other,  which  was 
open  to  general  inspection,  a  number  of  leagues  was 
daily  subtracted  from  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  so  that 
(he  crews  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  distance 
they  had  advanced.  ■ 

On  the  llth  of  September,  when  about  one  bon- 
dredand  fifty  leagues  west  of  Ferro,  they  fell  in  with 
a  part  of  a  mast,  which,  from  its  size,  appeared  to 
have  belonged  to  a  vessel  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  burden,  and  which  had  evidently  been  a 
long  tune  in  the  water.  The  crews,  tremblingly  alive 
to  every  thing  that  could  excite  theu-  hopes  or  fears, 
looked  with  rueful  eye  upon  this  wreck  of  some  un- 
fortunate voyager  drifting  ominously  at  the  entrance 
of  those  unknown  seas. 

On  the  15ih  of  September,  in  the  evening,  being 
about  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  island  of  Ferro, 
Columbus,  for  the  first  time,  noticed  the  variation  of 
the  needle,  a  phenomenon  which  had  never  befbre 
been  remarked.  He  perceived,  aboat  night-fall,  that 
the  needle,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  north  star,  va- 
ried about  half  a  point,  or  between  five  and  six  degrees 
to  the  north-west,  and  still  more  on  the  following 
morning.  Struck  with  this  circumstance,  he  observ- 
ed it  attentively  for  three  days,  and  found  that  the 
variations  increased  as  he  advanced.  He,  at  first,  made 
no  mention  of  this  phenomenon,  knowing  how  ready 
hb  people  were  to  take  alarm ;  but  it  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  pilots,  and  filled  them  with  con- 
sternation. It  seemed  as  if  the  very  laws  of  nature 
were  changing  as  they  advanced,  and  that  they  were 
entering  another  world,  subject  to  unknown  in- 
fluences. '  They  apprehended  that  the  compass  was 
about  to  lose  its  mysterious  virtues,  and  without 
this  guide,  what  was  to  become  of  them  in  a  vast  and 
trackless  ocean?  Columbus  tasked  bis  science  and 
ingenuity  for  reasons  with  which  to  allay  their  ter- 
rors. He  told  them  that  the  direction  of  the  needle 
was  not  to  the  polar  star,  but  to  some  fixed  and  in- 
visible point.  The  variation,  therefore,  was  not  caus- 
ed by  any  fallacy  in  the  compass,  but  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  north  star  itself,  whidi,  like  the  other 

■  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  Columbus  kept  tivo  jour- 
nab;  it  was  merely  in  the  reckoning  or  Iog4>ook  that  he  deceived 
the  crews.  Hisjonmal  wasentirelyprivate,  and  intended  for  Us 
own  use  and  the  perusal  of  the  SoTereigns.  In  a  letter  written 
from  Granada  in  1303.  to  Pope  Alexander  vn,  he  says,  that  be 
had  kept  an  account  of  his  voyages  in  the  style  of  the  Coramcn- 
taries  of  Caesar,  which  he  intended  to  submit  to  his  Holineas. 

'  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  I.  i.  c.  6. 
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heavenly  bodies,  had  its  changes  and  revolations,  and 
creiy  day  described  a  drde  ronnd  the  pole.  Tlie 
high  opinion  that  tltepilots  entertained  of  Columbus 
AS  a  profonnd  astronomer,  gave  weight  to  bis  theory, 
md  Iheir  alarm  subsided.  As  yet  the  solar  system  of 
'Copemieos  was  unknown;  the  explanation  ofGo- 
Iwnbns,  therefore,  was  h^hly  i^nsible  and  inge- 
nioos,  and  it  shows  the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  ever 
ready  to  meetlhe  emergency  of  the  moment.  Tlie 
theory  may  at  Grst  have  been  advanced  merely  to  sa- 
tisfy the  minds  of  others,  but  Columbus  appears  sub- 
s<qaentty,to  have  remained  satisfied  with  it  himself. 
The  phenomenon  has  now  become  familiar  to  us,  but 
we  still  continue  ignorant  of  its  cause.  It  is  one  of 
dwse  mysteries  of  nature  open  to  daily  observation 
«nd  experiment,  and  apparently  simple  from  their  fa- 
mliarity,  but  which  on  investigation  make  the  human 
mind  conscious  of  its  limits;  baffling  the  experience 
of  the  practical,  and  humbling  the  pride  of  science. 


CHAFFER  ni. 

fQmifDiTioii  ,-9*  iu  TOYJ^^a.  vijuoos  .t^aaons  or  .Tai 
suaiN. 

11492.  ] 

Ok  the  i4th  of  September,  the  voyagers  were  re- 
joiced by  tbesigbt  of  what  they  considered  harbingers 
•f  land-  A  heron,  and  a  tropical  bird  called  the  rabo 
dej  wco, '  hovered  about  the  ships,  neither  of  which 
are  supposed. to  venture  far  to.sea.  On  thelbllowing 
oigbt,  they  wercstruck  with  awe  at  beholding  a  me- 
teor, w„as  Columbus  calls  it  in  his  journal,  a  great 
flaiaeof  fire,  wbieh  seemed  to  fall  from  the  sky  into 
the  sea,  .about  four  or  five  leagues  distant.  These 
meteors,  ooaumm  jn  warm  oUoates,  and  especially 
oodtr  tbe  tropics,  arealwayaseenin  the  serene  azure 
.«ky  of  those  latitudes,  falling,  as  it  were,  from  the 
fbMven8;,but  never  beneath  a  cloud.  In  the  trans- 
.pareot.Atmosphere  of  one  of  those  beautiful  niglils, 
tWberttevery  star.shines  with  the  purest  lustre,  they 
joden  leave  a  luminous  train  behind  them,  which  lasts 
Jbr  tsvelve  or  fifteen  seconds,  and  may  well  be  com- 
pared to  a  flaipe. 

^be  wind  had  hitherto  been  favourable,  willi  oc- 
easiooal,  though  transient,  clouds  and  showers.  They 
had  aiade  great  progress  each  day,  though  Colum- 
bus, according  to  bis  secret  plan,  contrived  to  sup- 
press several  leagues  in  the  daily  reckoning  left  open 
totbeerew. 

They  had  now  arrived  within  the  influence  of  the 
trade  wind,  whidi,  following  the  sun,  blows  steadily 
from  east  to  west'  between  the  tropics,  and  sweeps 
over  a  few  adjoining  degrees  of  the  ocean.'  With 
ttiM|NropiUo08  breeze  direcUy  aft,  they  were  wafted 
goHdy  but  speedily  ever  a  tranquil  sea,  so  that  for 

•  The  water-wagtail. 

•  S«e  iBntntiow,  article  Whim. 


many  days  they  did  not  shift  a  sail.  Clolnmbus  per- 
petually recurs  to  the  bland  and  temperate  serenity 
of  the  weather,  which  in  this  tract  of  the  ocean  is  soft 
and  refreshing,  without  being  cool.  In  his  artless 
and  expressive  language,  he  con'pares  the  pure  and 
balmy  mornings  to  those  of  April  in  Andalusia,  and 
observes  that  they  wanted  but  the  song  of  the  night* 
ingale  to  complete  the  illusion.  "  He  had  reason  to 
say  so, "  observes  the  venerable  Las  Casas ;  "  for  it 
is  marvellous  the  suavity  which  we  experience  when 
halfway  towards  these  Indies;  and  the  more  the 
ships  approach  the  lands,  so  much  more  do  they  per- 
ceive the  temperance  and  softness  of  the  air,  the 
clearness  of  the  sky,  and  the  amenity  and  fragrance 
sent  forth  from  the  groves  and  forests ;  much  more 
certainly  than  in  April  in  Andalusia. "  ■ 

They  now -began  to  see  large  patches  of  herbs  and 
weeds  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  all  drift- 
ing from  the  west,  and  increasing  in  quantity  as  they 
advanced.  Some  of  these  weeds  were  such  as  grow 
about  rocks,  others  such  as  are  produced  in  rivers ; 
some  were  yellow  and  withered,  others  so  green  as 
to  have  apparently  been  recently  washed  from  land. 
On  one  of  these  patches  was  a  live  crab,  which  Co- 
lumbus earefully  preserved.  They  saw  also  a  white 
tropical  bird,  of  a  kind  which  never  sleeps  upon  the 
sea.  Tunny-fish  also  played  about  the  ships,  one  of 
which  was  killed  by  the  crew  of  the  Niiia.  Columbus 
now  called  to  mind  the  account  given  by  Aristotle  of 
certain  ships  of  Cadiz,  which,  coasting  the  shores  out- 
side of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  driven  westward 
by  an  impetuous  east  wind,  until  they  reached  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  ocean,  where  It  was  covered  with  vast 
fieldsofweeds,  resembling  sunken  islands,  and  among 
whidi  they  beheld  many  tunny-fish.  He  supposed 
himself  arrived  in  this  weedy  sea,  as  it  had  been  call- 
ed, from  which  the  ancient  mariners  had  turned  back 
in  dismay,  but  which  he  regarded  with  animated 
hope,  as  indicating  the  vicinity  of  land.  Not  that  he 
had  any  idea  of  yet  reaching  the  object  of  his  search, 
the  eastern  aid  of  Asia ;  for  according  to  bis  compu- 
tation, he  had  come  but  three  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues  *  since  leaving  the  Canary  Islands,  and  he  pla- 
ced the  mainland  of  India  much  farther  on. 

On  the  48th  of  September  the  same  weather  con- 
tinued :  a  soft  steady  breeze  from  the  east  filled  every 
sail,  while,  to  use  the  words  of  Columbus,  the  sea 
was  as  calm  as  the  Guadalquivir  at  Seville.  He  had 
fancied  that  he  perceived  the  water  of  the  sea  to  grow 
fresher  as  he  advanced,  and  he  noticed  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  superior  sweetness  and  purity  of  the  air. ' 

The  crews  were  all  in  high  spirits,  each  ship  striving 
to  get  in  the  advance,  to  catch  tlie  first  sight  of  land. 
Alonso  Pinzon  hailing  the  Admiral  from  the  Pinta, 
informed  him  that  from  the  flight  of  a  great  number  of 
birds  wliich  he  had  seen,  and  from  certain  indications 

I  La«  Caaas,  BisL  Ind.,  1.  i,  c.  36.  MS. 

>  Of  twenty  lo  the  degree  of  latltode,  tlic  iroltr  of  diitaDce  iMad 
througlioDt  this  worlc. 

>  Laa  Caaaa,  Hist.  Ind.,  I.  i.  cap.  36. 
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in  the  northern  horizon,  he  thought  there  was  land 
in  that  direction.  As  his  vessel  was  a  fest  sailer, 
therefore,  he  crowded  canvas  and  kept  in  the  advance. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  cloudiness  in  the  north,  such 
as  often  hangs  over  land,  and  at  sunset  it  assumed 
such  shapes  and  masses  that  many  fancied  they  beheld 
islands ;  there  was  a  universal  wish,  therefore,  to  steer 
for  that  quarter:  Columbus,  however,  was  persuaded 
that  tliey  were  mere  illusions.  Every  one  who  has 
made  a  sea-voyage  must  have  witne^ed  the  decep- 
tions caused  by  clouds  resting  upon  the  horizon,  es- 
pecially about  sunset  and  sunrise;  which  the  eye,  assist- 
ed by  the  imagination  and  desire,  easily  converts  into 
the  wished-for  land.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
within  the  tropics,  where  the  clouds  at  sunset  assume 
the  most  singular  appearances. 

On  the  following  day  there  were  drizzling  show- 
ers, unaccompanied  by  wind,  which  Columbus  con- 
sidered favourable  signs ;  two  pelicans  also  flew  on 
board  the  ships,  birds  which  he  observed  seldom  fly 
twenty  leagues  from  land.  He  sounded,  therefore, 
with  a  line  of  two  hundred  fathoms,  but  found  no 
bottom.  He  supposed  he  might  be  passing  between 
islands,  which  lay  both  to  the  north  and  south ;  but 
he  was  imwilling  to  waste  the  present  favourable 
breeze  by  going  in  search  of  them.  Beside,  he  had 
confldenlly  affirmed  that  land  was  to  be  found  by 
keeping  stedfastly  to  the  west ;  his  whole  expedition 
had  been  founded  on  such  a  presumption :  he  should, 
therefore,  risk  all  credit  and  authority  with  his  people, 
were  he  to  appear  to  doubt  and  waver,  and  to  go 
groping  blindly  from  point  to  point  of  the  compass. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  one  bold  course,  al- 
ways westward,  until  he  should  reach  the  coast  of 
India;  and  afterwards,  if  advisable,  to  seek  these  is- 
lands on  his  retnm.' 

Notwithstanding  the  precaution  which  had  been 
taken  to  keep  the  people  ignorantof  the  distance  they 
had  sailed,  they  were  now  growing  extremely  un- 
easy at  the  length  of  the  voyage.  They  had  advan- 
ced much  farther  west  than  ever  man  bad  sailed  be- 
fore, and  though  already  beyond  the  reach  of  suc- 
cour, still  they  continued  daily  leaving  vast  tracts  of 
ocean  behind  them,  and  pressing  onward  and  on- 
ward into  that  apparently  boundless  abyss.  It  is 
tnie  they  had  been  flattered  by  various  indications  of 
land,  and  still  others  were  occurring ;  but  all  mock- 
ed them  with  vain  hopes ;  after  being  hailed  with  a 
transient  joy,  they  passed  away,  one  after  another, 
and  the  same  interminable  expanse  of  sea  and  sky 
continued  to  extend  before  them.  Even  the  favour- 
able wind,  which  seemed  as  if  providentially  sent  to 
wall  them  to  the  new  world,  with  such  bland  and 
gentle  breezes,  was  now  conjured  by  their  ingenious 
fears  into  a  singular  cause  of  alarm;  for  they  began 
to  imagine  that  the  wind,  in  these  seas,  always  pre- 
vailed from  the  east,  and  if  so,  would  never  permit 
their  return  to  Spain. 

■  HM.  del  Almirante,  cap.  SO.  BxtracU  from  Joarnal  ot  Co- 
lumb.,  NaTurele,  tH,  i  . 


Columbus  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  soothe 
these  rising  fears,  sometimes  by  argument  and  ex- 
postulation, sometimes  by  awakening  fresh  hopes, 
and  pointing  out  new  signs  of  land.  On  the  20th 
of  September,  the  wind  veered  with  light  breezes 
from  the  south-west.  These,  though  adverse  to 
their  progress,  had  a  cheering  effect  upon  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  proved  that  the  wind  did  not  always  pre- 
vail from  Uie  east. '  Several  birds  also  >-isited  the 
ships,  three  of  which  were  of  a  small  kind,  wbidi 
keep  about  groves  and  orchards,  and  which  came 
singing  in  the  morning,  and  flew  away  agam  in  the 
evening.  Their  song  was  wonderfully  cheering  to 
the  hearts  of  the  dismayed  mariners,  wtw  hailed 
it  as  the  voice  of  land.  The  larger  fowl,  they  observ- 
ed, were  strong  of  wing,  and  might  venture  far  to 
sea,  but  such  small  birds  were  too  feeble  to  fly  far, 
and  their  singing  showed  that  they  were  not  exhausted 
by  their  flight. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  either  a  profound 
calm,  or  light  winds  from  the  south-west ;  the  sea, 
as  faras  the  eye  could  reach,  was  covered  with  weeds, 
a  phenomenon  often  observed  in  this  part  of  the 
ocean,  which  has  sometimes  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
inundated  meadow.  This  has  been  attributed  to  im- 
mense quantities  of  submarine  plants,  which  grow  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  until  ripe,  when  they  are  de- 
tached by  the  motion  of  the  waves  and  currents,  and 
rise  to  the  surface."  These  fields  of  weeds  were  at 
first  regarded  with  great  satisfaction,  but  at  length 
they  became,  in  many  places,  so  dense  and  matted, 
as  in  some  degree  to  impede  the  sailing  of  the  ships, 
which  must  have  been  under  very  little  head-way. 
The  crews,  ever  ready  to  conceive  the  most  absurd 
alarm,  now  called  to  mind  some  tale  about  the  fro- 
zen ocean,  where  ships  were  said  to  be  sometimes 
fixed  immoveably.  They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  these  floating  masses,  lest 
some  disaster  of  the  kind  might  hap(>en  to  them- 
selves.* Others  considered  these  weeds  as  proof 
that  the  sea  was  growing  shallower,  and  began  to 
talk  of  lurking  rocks  and  shoals,  and  treacherous 
quicksands,  and  of  the  danger  of  running  aground,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where  their  vessel 
might  rot  and  fall  to  pieces,  far  out  of  the  track  of 
human  aid,  and  without  any  shore  where  the  crews 
might  take  refuge.  They  had  evidently  some  confu- 
sed notion  of  the  ancient  story  of  the  sunken 
island  of  Atalantis,  and  feared  that  they  were  arriv- 
ing at  that  part  of  the  ocean  where  navigation  was 
said  to  be  obstructed  by  drowned  lands,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  ingulphed  country. 

To  dispel  tliese  fears,  the  admiral  had  frequent 
recourse  to  the  lead,  but  though  he  sounded  with  a 
deep  sea-line,  he  still  found  no  bottom.    The  minds 

'  Macho  me  tui  necesario  cate  viento  coDlrario,  porqoe  ml 
gente  andaban  may  estimnlados  que  pensaban  que  no  TemAao 
estos  mares  vieatot  para  volver  a  EspaBa.  Joaroal  of  Colomb.. 
Navarrete,  t.  i,  p.  42. 

>  Humboldt,  Peraonai  KarratiTe,  b.  i,  c.  I. 

s  HM.  del  Almirante.  c.  4$. 
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of  the  crews,  however,  had  gradaally  become  dis- 
eased. They  were  full  of  vague  terrors  and  super- 
stitioas  foncies;  they  constmed  every  thing  into  a 
cause  of  alarm,  and  harassed  their  commander  by  in- 
cessant murmurs. 

For  three  days  there  was  a  continuance  of  light 
summer  airs  from  the  southward  and  westward,  and 
the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  A  whale  was 
seen  heaving  up  its  huge  form  at  a  distance,  whidi 
Colambus  immediately  pointed  out  as  a  favourable 
indication,  affirming  that  those  fish  were  generally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  land.  The  crews,  however, 
became  uneasy  at  the  calmness  of  the  weather. 
They  observed  that  the  contrary  winds  which  they 
experienced  were  transient  and  unsteady,  and  so 
light  as  not  to  rufSe  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which 
maintained  a  sluggish  calm,  like  a  lake  of  dead  wa- 
ter. Every  thing  differed,  they  said,  in  these  strange 
regions,  firom  the  world  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  The  only  winds  which  prevailed  with 
any  constancy  and  fbrce,  were  from  the  east,  and  they 
bad  not  power  to  disturb  the  torpid  stillness  ef  the 
ocean ;  tliere  was  a  risk,  therefore,  either  of  perishing 
amidst  stagnant  and  shoreless  waters,  or  of  being 
prevented,  by  contrary  wuids,  from  ever  returning 
to  their  native  country. 

Columbus  continucKl,  with  admirable  patience,  to 
reason  with  these  absurd  fancies ;  observing  that  the 
calmness  of  the  sea  must  undoubtedly  be  caused  by 
the  vicinity  of  land,  in  the  quarter  from  whence  the 
wind  blew,  which,  therefore,  had  not  space  sufRcient  to 
act  upon  the  surface,  and  to  heave  up  large  waves. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  that  renders  men  so  deaf 
to  reason  as  the  influence  of  terror,  which  multiplies 
and  vatries  the  forms  of  ideal  danger  a  thousand  times 
e»ter  than  the  most  active  wisdom  can  dispel  them. 
The  more  Columbus  argued,  the  more  boisterous 
became  the  murmurs  of  the  crew,  until,  on  Sunday, 
tbe  25lh  of  September,  there  came  on  a  heavy  swell 
of  the  sea,  unaccompanied  by  wind.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon tliat  often  occurs  in  the  broad  ocean,  being 
either  tbe  expiring  undulations  of  some  past  gale,  or 
the  movement  given  to  tbe  sea  by  some  distant  cur- 
rent of  witad;  it  was,  nevertheless,  regarded  with  as- 
lonisbment  by  the  mariners,  and  dispelled  the  ima- 
ginary terrors  occasioned  by  the  calm. 

Colambus,  who  considered  himself  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  and  guardianshipof  Heaven  in  the  solemn 
enterprise,  intimates  ui  his  journal,  that  thu  swelling 
of  tbe  sea  seemed  providentially  ordered  to  allay  the 
rising  clamours  of  his  crew;  comparing  it  to  that 
-nrfadcb  so  miraculously  aided  Moses  when  conducting 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  captivity  of  Egypt.' 

•  Como  b  mar  esloviese  raanaa  y  Uana  murmuraba  la  gente 
dideodo.  qiie,  pan  por  alii  no  habia  mar  grande  quo  nnnca  ven- 
tariapara  Tolrer  iBapana;  pero  deapues  iXiibte  mucho  la  mar  y 
■in  vieolo.  que  log  aaombraba;  por  lo  ciul  dice  aqni  el  Almirante; 
asi  que  muy  tueetario  me  fud  la  mar  alta,  ;tM  no  pareeiti, 
salvo  el  tiempo  it  lot  Judlot  cuando  taliirou  de  Egipto  contra 
Moffstt  91W  Im  tecaba  de  capUterio.—loant.  otColumb.,  Na> 
▼arrete.  1. 1. 


CHAPTER  (V. 


connnuiTiOH  o*  tbi  totaoi.    oucoTiaT  or  land. 
H«a.3 

The  situation  of  Columbus  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  critical.  In  proportion  as  he  ap- 
proached the  regions  where  he  expected  to  find  land, 
the  impatience  of  bis  crews  augmented.  The  fa- 
vourable signs  which  had  increased  his  confidence, 
were  now  derided  by  them  as  delusive;  and  there 
was  danger  of  their  rebelling,  and  obliging  him  to 
turn  back,  when  on  the  point  of  realizing  the  object 
of  all  l>s  labours.  They  beheld  themselves  with  'dis- 
may still  Wafted  onward,  over  the  boundless  wastes 
of  what  appeared  to  them  a  mere  watery  desert,  sur- 
rounduig  the  habiUble  world.  What  was  to  become 
of  them  should  their  provision  foil  ?  Theu-  ships  were 
too  weak  and  defective  even  for  the  great  voyage  they 
had  already  made;  but  if  they  were  still  to  press  for- 
ward, adding  at  every  moment  to  the  immense  ex- 
panse which  already  divided  them  from  land,  how 
should  they  ever  be  able  to  return,  having  no  port 
where  they  might  victual  and  refit? 

In  this  way  they  fed  each  other's  discontents,  ga- 
thering together  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  ship,  at 
first  in  little  knots  of  two  and  three,  whicli  gradually 
increased  and  became  formidable,  joining  together 
and  strengthening  each  other  in  mutinous  opposition 
to  the  Admiral.  They  exclaimed  against  him  as  an 
ambitious  desperado,  who  in  a  mad  fantasy  had  de- 
termined to  do  something  extravagant  to  render  him- 
self notorious.  What  to  him  were  their  sufferings 
and  dangers,  when  he  was  evidently  content  to  sa- 
crifice his  own  life  for  the  chance  of  distinction  ?  To 
continue  on,  in  such  a  mad  expedition,  was  to  be- 
come the  authors  of  their  own  destruction.  What 
obligation  bound  them  to  persist,  or  when  were  the 
terras  of  their  agreement  to  be  considered  as  fulfilled  ? 
They  had  already  sailed  far  beyond  the  limits  that 
man  had  ventured  before;  they  had  penetrated  into 
remote  seas  untraversed  by  a  saU.  How  much  fur- 
ther were  they  to  go  in  quest  of  a  mere  imagmary 
land?  Were  they  to  sail  on  until  they  perished,  or 
until  all  return  became  impossible?  Who,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  blame  them,  were  they  to  consult 
their  safety,  and  turn  their  course  homeward  before 
it  was  yet  too  late  ?  Would  they  not  rather  be  ex- 
tolled for  their  courage  in  having  undertaken  a  si- 
milar enterprise,  and  their  hardihood  in  persistuig  in 
it  so  far  ?  As  to  any  complaints  which  the  Admiral 
might  make  of  their  reluming  against  his  will,  they 
would  be  without  weight;  for  he  was  a  foreigner,  a 
man  without  friends  or  influence.  His  schemes  had 
been  condemned  by  the  learned,  as  idle  and  visionary, 
and  had  been  discountenanced  hy  people  of  all  ranks. 
He  bad,  therefore,  no  party  on  his  side;  but  rather 
a  large  number  whose  pride  of  opinion  would  be 
gratified  by  his  failure.' 

•  Hiatdel  Almiranle,  c.  19.  Herrera.  Hiat  lod.,  decad.  i.,l.  i,  c.  40. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  reasonings  by  which  these 
men  prepared  themselves  for  an  open  opposition  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  voyage;  and  when  we  consider 
the  natural  fire  of  the  Spanish  cliaracter,  impatient 
of  control,  and  (he  peculiar  nature  of  these  crews, 
composed  in  a  great  part  of  men  sailing  on  compul- 
sion, ^e  may  easily  imagine  the  constant  danger 
tliere  was  of  open  and  desperate  rebellion.  Some 
there  were  who  did  not  scruple  at  the  most  atrocious 
instigations.  They  proposed,  atf  a  mode  of  silencing 
all  after  complaints  of  the  Admiral,  that,  should  he 
refuse  to  turn  back,  they  should  throw  him  into  the 
sea,  and  give  out,  oh  their  arrival  in  Spain,  that  he 
had  fallen  overboard  while  contemplating  the  stars 
and  the  signs  of  tlie  heaven?  with  his  astronomical 
instruments,— a  report  whidi  no  one  would  have  ei- 
ther the  inclination  or  the  means  to  controvert.' 

Columbus  was  not  ignorant  of  these  mutinons  iii'- 
tenlions,  but  he  kept  a  serene  and  steady  counte- 
nance, soothing  some  with  gentle  words',  stimulating 
the  pride  or  the  avarice  of  the  others,  and  openly  me- 
nacuig  the  most  refractory  with  signal  punishment, 
should  they  do  any  thing  to  impede  the  voyage. 

On  the  23th  of  September,  the  Wind  agam  became 
favourable,  and  they  were  able  toresume  their  course 
directly  to  the  west.  The  airs  bebig  light,  and  the 
sea  calm,  the  vessels  sailed  near  to  each  other,  and 
Columbus  bad  much  donversation  with  Martin  Alonso 
Pinzon  on  the  subject  of  the  chart,  which  the  Ibrmer 
had  sent  three  days  before  on  board  of  the  Pinla. 
Pinzon  thought  that,  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  map,  tliey  ought  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cipango,  and  the  other  islands  which  the  Admiral 
bad  therein  delineated.  Columbus  partly  entertained 
the  same  idea,  bat  thought  it  possible  that  the  ships' 
might  have  been  borne  ont  of  their  track  by  the  pre- 
valent currents,  or  that  they  bad  not  come  so  fiir  asr 
the  pilots  had  reckoned.  He  desired  that  the  chart 
might  be  returned,  and  Pinzon,  tying  it  to  ttie  end  of 
the  cord,  flung  if  on  board  to  Irim.  While  Colours, 
his  pilot,  and  several  of  his  experienced  nariners 
were  stndynig  the  map,  and  endeavourhig  to  make 
out  from  it  their  actual  position,  tliey  wet-e  aroused 
by  a  shout  from  the  Pinta,  and  lookihg  up,  beheld 
Martin  Alonso  Pmzon  mounted  onf  die  stern  of  his 
vessd ;  who  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Land !  land ! 
Senor,  I  claim  my  reward!"  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  south-west,  where  there  was  indeed  an 
appearance  of  land  at  about  twenty -five  leagues' 
distance.  Upon  this  Columbus  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees  and  returned  thanks  to  God,  and  Martin 
Alonso  repeated  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  in  which  he 
was  loudly  joined  by  hb  own  crew  and  that  of  (he 
Admiral.' 

The  seamen  now  mounted  to  the  mast-head  or 
climbed  about  the  rigging,  and  strained  their  eyes 
towards  the  south-west :  all  confirmed  the  assurance 
ofland.    The  conviction  became  so  strong,  and  the 

•  Htel.  delAlmirante.c.  IS. 

>  Journal  of  Colaiii]).,  Primer  Tiagef  Navarrete,  I.  i. 


joy  of  the  people  so  ungovernable,  that-  ColumbOs 
found  it  necessary  to  vary  fk<oA  his  usual  oonrse,  and 
stand  all  night  to  the  south-west.  The  momtn§ 
light,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  (heir  hopes,  as  to  » 
dream.  The  fancied  land  proved  to  be  nothing  hot 
an  evening  cloud,  and  had  vanished  in  the  night. 
With  dejected  hearts,  they  once  more  resumed  tfceip 
western  course,  from  which  Columbus  would  never 
have  varied,  but  ui  complitinoe  with  their  damonms 
Wishes. 

For  several  days  more  they  continued  on  with  the 
same  propitious  breeze,  tranquil  sea,  and  Aiild,  de- 
lightful weatber.  The  water  was  so  calm  that  (M 
sailors  amused  themselves  with  swinuning  about  the 
vessel'.  Dolphinsbegan  to  abound,  and  flying-fidi, 
darting  into  the  air,  fell  upon  the  decks.  The  conti- 
nued signs  of  land  diverted  the  attention  of  the  crewa, 
and  insensibly  beguiled  them  onward. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  according  to  the  redromng 
of  the  pilot  of  the  Admiral's  sliip,  they  had  come  five 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  west,  since  leaving  ibe 
Canary  Ishinds.  The  i^koning  which  Columbos 
showed  Hie  crew  was  five  hundred  and  eighty-four, 
but  the  reckoning  which  he  kept  privately,  wasseven 
hundred  and  seven.'  On  the  following  day,  die 
weeds  floated  from  east  to  west;  and  on  the  tliM 
day  no  birds  were  to  be  seen. 

The  crews  now  began  to  feaf  that  they  had  passed 
between  islands,  firom'  one  to  the  othei"  of  whi»*  the 
birds  had  been  flying.  Goimnbus  hiad  also  soeaO 
dottbts  of  the  kind,  but  fefased  to  alter  his  wcMward 
course.  The  people  began  again  to  otter  nwnwura 
and  menaces;  bat  on  the  following  d«y  they  were 
visited'  by  such  flights  of  birdsy  aiAl  the  variom  indi- 
cations of  land  became  so  numerous',  that  frenrasCete 
of  despondency  they  passed  into  one  of  eager  e^ee- 
tation. 

A  pension  of  thirty  crowns'  had  been  promised  by 
the  Spanish  government  to  him  who  should  9ttK  dis- 
cover hmd.  Eager  to  obtain  this  reward,  the  seamcK 
were  continually  giving  the  cry  of  land,  on  the  least 
appearance  of  the  kind.  To  put  a  stop  to  thtiK  Mae 
alarms,  which  produced  continual  disappointmentav 
Columbus  declared  tliat  should  any  on«  give  sack 
notice,  and  land  iio(  be  discovered  wKhHi  three  dajtf 
afterwards,  he  should  thenceforth  forfeit  all  d«n  tv 
the  reward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October,  Martm  Alone 
Pinzon  began  to  lose  confidence  in  their  prunt 
coarse,  and  proposed  that  they  shoidd  stiaid  more  & 
the  southward.  Columbus  still,  however,  f^caeiy 
and  cominited  towards  Che  west.'  Obeerving  tti» 
difference  of  opinion  in  a  pefsoil  so  itoiportaM  in  tki 
squadron  as  Alonso  Pinzon,  and  fearing  that  diance 
or  design  might  scatter  the  ships,  he  ordered  that, 
should  either  of  the  caravels  be  separated  from  faiiH, 
it  should  stahd  (0  the  wist,  and  endearotir,  as  i 

•  Nararrett,  I.  i,  p.  19. 

>  Bqnivalenlfo  <I7  dollara  of  Ui«  ptcwnt  day. 

>  Joonial  of  Columb.,  NavaRcte,  L  i,  p.  17. 
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n  poniMe,  to  join  company  again  :  directing  alio, 
that  the  vessels  should  keep  near  to  him  at  sunrise 
and  sunset,  as  at  these' times  tiw  state  of  the  atmo- 
aphere  is  roost  fovourable  to  the  discovery  of  distant 
land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  at  sunrise, 
several  ef  the  Admiral's  crew  thought  they  beheld 
knd  in  the  west,  but  so  indistinctly  that  not  one 
ventured  to  proclaim  it,  lest  be  should  be  mistaken, 
and  fi>rfMt  all  chance  of  the  reward :  the  Nina,  how- 
ever, being  a  good  sailer,  pressed  forward  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  In  a  little  while  a  flag  was  hoisted  at  her 
mast-head,  and  a  gun  discharged,  being  the  precon- 
certed signals  fior  land.  New  joy  was  awakened 
throughout  the  little  squadron,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  to  the  west.  As  tliey  advanced,  however, 
their  cloud-built  hopes  faded  away,  and  before  even- 
ing the  promised  land  had  again  melted  intio  air.' 

The  crews  now  sank  into  a  degree  of  dejection 
proportioned  to  their  recent  excitement,  when  new 
circumstances  occurred  to  arouse  them.  Columbus 
having  observed  great  flights  of  small  field-birds  going 
towards  the  south- west,  concluded  they  must  be 
secure  of  some  neighbouring  land,  where  they  would 
find  food  and  a  resting-plaee.  He  knew  the  import- 
ance which  the  Portuguese  voyagers  attached  to  the 
flight  of  birds,  by  following  which  they  had  discover- 
ed most  of  their  islands.  He  had  now  come  seven 
Inuidred  and  fifty  leagues,  the  distance  al  which  he 
had  eompoted  to  find  the  island  of  Cipango;  as  there 
was  no  appearance  of  it,  he  might  have  missed  it 
dvongh  seme  mistake  in  the  latitude.  He  determin- 
ed, therefore,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  October, 
to  alter  his  coarse  to  the  west-south-west,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  birds  generally  flew,  and  continue 
that  direetion  for  at  least  two  days.  After  all,  it  was 
no  great  deviation  from  his  main  course,  and  wonld 
neet  the  wishes  of  the  Pinzons,  as  well  as  be  inspirit- 
ing to  his  followers  generally. 

For  three  days  they  stood  in  this  direction,  and  the 
further  they  went  the  more  frequent  and  encouraging 
were  the  signs  of  land.  Flights  of  small  birds  of  va- 
rious colours,  some  of  them  such  as  sing  in  the  fields, 
came  flying  about  the  ships,  and  then  contmued 
towards  the  south-west,  and  others  were  heard  also 
flying  by  in  the  night.  Tunny-lish  played  about  the 
smooth  sea;  and  a  heron,  a  pelican,  and  a  duck  were 
seen,  all  bound  in  the  same  direction.  The  herbage 
which  floated  by  the  ships  was  fresh  and  green,  as  if 
recently  from  land,  and  the  air,  Ckulumbos  observes, 
was  sweet  and  fragrant  as  April  breezes  in  Seville. 

All  these,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  crews  as 
so  matiy  delusions  begoiling  tbem  on  to  destnictkm ; 
and  when  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  they  beheld 
the  son  go  down  upon  a  shoreless  horizon,  ihey  broke 
forth  into  clamorous  turbolence.  They  exclaimed 
against  this  obstinacy  hi  templing  bte  hycmtmuing 
on  into  a  bonndless  sea.    They  insisted  opon  turnmg 

•  UUt.  del  Almirante,  cap.  M.  Journal  of  Columbui,  Na- 
Tirrete,  I.  i. 


homeward,  and  abandttiingi  thevoyage  as hopdess. 
Ck)lumbas  endeavoured  topacif^  tfaem  bygentlewords 
and  promises  of  large  rewards;  but  finding  that  they 
only  increased  in  clamour,  he  assumed  a  decided 
tone.  Kb  told  them  it  was  useless  to  mormnr,  the 
expedition  had  been  sent  by  the  Sovereigns  to  seek 
the  Indies,  and  happen  what  might,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  persevere,  until,  by  the  blesnng  of  God,  he 
should  accomplish  the  enterprise.' 

Golombos  was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his  crew, 
and  his  situation  became  desperate.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  manifoslalions  of  neighbouring  land 
were  soch  on  the  following  day  as  no  longer  to  admit 
a  doubt.  Beside  a  quantity  of  fresh  weeds,  such  as 
grow  in  rivers,  they  saw  a  green  fi^  of  a  kind  which 
keeps  about  roeks;  then  a  branch  of  thorn  with  ber- 

•  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  M.  Las  Gasa*,  L  L  Joonui  of  Go* 
lamb..  Navarrete  Collec  t.  i,  p.  19. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  various  historians,  thai  Columbus,  a  day 
or  Inn  previous  to  coming  in  sight  of  the  New  WorM,  capitulated 
with  bis  mutinous  crew,  promising,  it  he  did  not  discorer  land 
within  three  days,  to  abandon  the  voyage.  There  is  no  antborlty 
for  such  an  asyrtion,  either  in  thehistory  of  his  sun  Fernando  or 
that  of  the  Bishop  Las  Casas,  each  of  whom  had  the  Admiral's  pa- 
pers tiefore  him.  Tbei«  is  no  mention  of  such  a  circumstance  in 
the  extracts  made  ftxMii  the  Journal  by  Las<:asas,  which  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light:  nor  is  It  asserted  by  either  Peter 
Martyr  or  the  Curate  of  Lo«  Palacios,  both  contemporaries  and  ac- 
quaintances of  Columbus,  and  who  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
mention  sostrikin;;  a  fact,  if  true.  It  rests  merely  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Oriedo,  who  is  of  inferior  credit  to  either  of  the  authors' 
above  cited,  and  was  grossly  misled  as  to  many  of  the  particniats 
of  this  voyage  by  a  pilot  of  the  name  of  Hemea  Perez  Matheo)> 
who  was  hostile  to  Columbus.  In  the  manuscript  process  of  the 
memorable  law-suit  between  Don  Diego,  son  of  the  Admiral,  and 
the  fiscal  of  the  crown,  Is  the  evidence  of  one  Pedra  de  BHhso^ 
who  testifies  that  he  heard  many  limes  that  some  of  the  pilots  and 
mariners  wished  to  turn  back,  but  that  the  Admiral  promised  them 
presents,  and  entreated  them  to  wait  two  or  three  days,  before 
which  time  be  should  discover  land.  "  Pedro  de  Bilbao  oy6 
mnchas  veces  qne  algunos  pilotos  y  marineras  querian  volvens 
sino  Itaera  por  d  Almirante  que  les  prometi6  doaes,  les  rog6  espe> 
rasendos  6  Ire*  dias,  y  que  antes  del  ti^rmino  descubriera  tierra." 
This,  if  true,  implies  no  capitulation  to  relinquish  the  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  asserted  by  some  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
aboveHneMlooedsBit,  thatColnmbas,  after  havingprooeeded  some 
few  hnndred  leagues  without  finding  land,  lost  eonfidence  and 
wished  to  turn  back ;  but  was  persuaded,  and  even  piqued  to  coi>> 
tinue,  by  the  Pinions.  This  assertion  carries  falsehood  on  its 
Tery  fiice.  It  is  hi  total  contradiction  to  that  persevering  constancjr 
and  nadannted  rcnhitlon  displayed  by  ColHmboi,  not  raerelf  tat 
Hie  present  voyage,  but  from  first  to  last  of  hi*  dUBcali  and  dan- 
gerous career.  This  testimony  was  given  by  some  of  the  muti.> 
nous  men,  anxious  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  Pinzons,  and  to 
depreciate  that  of  Columbus.  Fortunately,  the  extracts  tcom  the 
Journal  of  the  latter,  written  from  day  to  day  with  gnileleas  sim- 
plicity, and  al  the  air  of  truth,  disprove  these  bbles,  and  show, 
that  on  the  very  day  previous  to  his  discovery,  he  expressed  a  pe- 
remptory determination  to  persevere,  in  defiance  of  all  dangers 
and  difficulties. 

n  is  vrorthy  of  rcmarh,  that  on  the  erenlBg  of  IheTth  of  October, 
before  Columbus  changed  his  course  to  the  wesl-^oulh-west  ,he  was, 
according  to  modem  calculations,  sailing  along  the  twenty-sixth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  nearly  due  west.  This  would  have  taken 
him  among  the  northern  Duayos,  or  Bahama  Islands,  or  rather, 
with  the  tailluence  of  the  gulfstream,  would  have  caried  bia  at 
once  Id  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida.  Thus  the  whole  course  of 
Spanish  discovery  might  have  taken  a  direction  along  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  North  America,  and  a  Spanish  population  might  hav» 
been  given  to  the  present  lerritorlei  of  lh«  United  Slates. 
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lies  on  it,  and  recently  separated  from  the  tree,  floated 
by  them;  then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  small  board, 
and,  above  all,  a  staff  artificially  carved.  All  gloom 
and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to  sanguine  expectation; 
and  throughout  the  day  each  one  was  eagerly  on  the 
watch,  in  the  hopes  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the 
loog-sought-for  land. 

In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable  cus- 
tom on  board  of  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  mariners  had 
sung  the  salve  regina,  or  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin, 
he  made  an  impressive  address  to  his  crew.  He 
pointed  out  the  giradness  of  God  in  thus  conducting 
them  by  such  soft  and  favouring  breezes  across  a  tran- 
quil ocean,  cheering  their  hopes  continually  with  fresh 
signs,  increasing  as  their  fears  augmented,  and  thus 
leading  and  guiding  them  to  a  promised  land.  He 
now  reminded  them  of  the  orders  he  had  given  on 
leaving  the  Canaries,  that,  after  sailing  westward 
seven  hundred  leagues,  lliey  should  not  make  sail 
after  midnight.  Present  appearances  authorized  such 
a  precaution.  He  thought  it  probable  they  would 
make  land  tliat  very  night;  be  ordered,  therefore,  a 
vigilant  look-out  to  be  kepi  from  the  foresastle,  pro- 
mismg  to  whomsoever  should  make  the  discovery,  a 
doublet  of  velvet,  m  addition  to  the  pension  to  be  given 
by  the  Sovereigns.' 

The  breeze  had  been  firesh  alt  day,  with  more  sea 
than  usual,  and  they  had  made  great  progress.  At 
sunset  they  had  stood  again  to  the  west,  and  were 
ploughing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Pinta  keep- 
ing the  lead,  from  her  superior  sailing.  The  greatest 
animation  prevailed  throughout  the  ships;  not  an  eye 
was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evening  darkened,  Co- 
lumbus took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle  or 
cabin  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel.  However  he 
might  carry  a  cheerful  and  confident  countenance 
during  the  day,  it  was  to  him  a  time  of  the  most  pain- 
ful anxiety;  and  now,  wheri'he  was  wrapped  from 
observation  by  the  shades  of  night,  he  maintained  an 
intense  and  unremitting  watch,  ranging  his  eye  along 
the  dusky  horizon,  in  search  of  the  most  vague  in- 
dications of  land.  Suddenly,  about  ten  o'clock,  he 
thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance. 
Fearing  that  liis  eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he 
called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the  king's 
bed-chamber,  and  inquired  whether  be  saw  a  light  in 
that  direction ;  the  latter  replied  m  the  affirmative. 
Columbus,  yet  doublfiil  whether  it  might  not  be  some 
delusion  of  the  fancy,  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Se- 
govia, and  made  the  same  inquii-y.  By  the  time  the 
latter  had  ascended  the  round-house,  the  light  had 
disappeared.  They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards 
in  sudden  and  passing  gleams ;  as  if  it  were  a  torch 
m  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  with 
tlie  waves :  or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shore, 
borne  up  and  down  as  he  walked  from  house  to 
house.  So  transient  and  uncertain  were  tliese  gleams, 
that  few  atuched  any  importance  to  them ;  Colum- 
bus, however,  considered  them  as  certain  signs  of 
•  Hlat.ddAliniTante,c«|>.2l. 


land,  and  moreover,  that  the  land  was  inhabited. 

They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  gun  from  the  Pmta  gave  the  joyful  signal 
of  land.  It  was  first  discovered  by  a  mariner  named 
Rodrigo  de  Triana;  but  the  reward  was  afterwards 
adjudged  to  the  Admiral,  for  havuig  previously  per- 
ceived the  light.  The  land  was  now  clearly  seen 
about  two  leagues  distant,  whereupon  they  took  in 
sail,  and  lay  to,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  dawn. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Cohmibus  in  this  little 
space  of  time  must  have  been  tumultuous  and  intense. 
At  length,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and  danger^  lie 
had  accomplished  his  object.  The  great  mystery  of 
the  ocean  was  revealed ;  his  theory,  which  had  been 
the  scoff  of  sages,  was  triumphantly  established ;  he 
had  secured  to  himself  a  glory  which  must  be  as  do- 
rable  as  the  world  itself. 

It  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination  to  oonceive 
the  feelings  of  such  a  man,  at  the  moment  of  so 
sublime  a  discovery.  What  a  bewildering  crowd  of 
conjectures  must  have  thronged  upon  his  mind,  as  to 
the  land  whicli  lay  before  him,  covered  with  dark- 
ness! That  it  was  fruitful,  was  evident  from  the 
vegetables  which  floated  from  its  shores.  He  thongbt, 
too,  that  he  perceived  in  the  balmy  air  the  fragrance 
of  aromatic  groves.  The  moving  light  which  be  had 
beheld,  had  proved  that  it  was  the  residence  of  man. 
But  what  were  its  inhabitants  ?  Were  they  like  tlioge 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  ?  or  were  they  some 
strange  and  monstrous  race,  snch  as  the  imagination 
in  those  limes  was  prone  to  give  to  all  remote  and  un- 
known regions  ?  Had  he  come  npon  some  wild  island 
far  in  the  Indian  sea ;  or  was  this  the  fomed  Cipango 
itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies?  A  thousand 
speculations  of  this  kind  must  have  crowded  upon 
him,  as,  with  his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the 
night  to  pass  away;  wondering  whether  tlie  morning 
light  would  reveal  a  savage  wilderness,  or  dawn  npon 
spicy  groves,  and  glittering  fanes,  and  gilded  cities, 
and  all  the  splendour  of  oriental  civilization. 


BOOKIV. 


CHAPTER!. 

FIBST  LilfDIRO  Or  COlDIUtDS  IH  TBK  HIW  WOIU>. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  42th  of  October, 
4492,  that  Columbus  first  beheld  the  New  World. 
When  the  day  dawned,  he  saw  before  him  a  level  and 
beautiful  island  several  leagues  in  extent,  of  great 
freshness  and  verdure,  and  covered  witli  trees  like  a 
continual  orchard.  Though  every  thing  appeared  in 
the  wild  luxuriance  of  untamed  nature,  yet  the  island 
was  evidently  populous,  for  the  inhabitanta  were  seen 
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iasning  from  the  woods,  and  running  from  all  parts 
to  the  shore,  where  they  stood  gazing  at  the  diips. 
Tbey  were  ail  perfectly  naked,  and  from  their  atti- 
tudes and  gestures  appeared  to  be  lost  in  astonishment. 
Columbus  made  signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor, 
and  the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed.  He  entered 
his  own  boat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  bearing 
the  royal  standard ;  whilst  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  and 
Vincent  Yanez  his  brotlier,  put  off  in  company  in  their 
boats,  each  bearing  tlie  banner  of  the  enterprise  em- 
blazoned witli  a  green  cross,  having  on  each  side  the 
letters  F.  and  I.,  the  initials  of  the  Castilian  monarchs 
Fernando  and  Isabel,  surmounted  by  crowns. 

As  tbey  approached  tlie  shores,  tbey  were  reflreshed 
by  the  sight  of  the  ample  forests,  which  in  those  cli- 
mates have  extraordinary  beauty  of  vegetation.  They 
beheld  fruits  of  tempting  hue,  but  unknown  kind, 
growing  among  the  trees  which  overhung  the  shores. 
The  purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ci7stal 
transparency  of  the  seas  which  baihe  these  islands, 
give  them  a  wonderful  beauty,  and  must  have  had 
their  effect  upon  the  susceptible  feelings  of  Columbus. 
No  sooner  did  he  land,  than  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to 
God  with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by 
the  rest,  whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the 
same  feelings  of  gratitude.  Columbus  then  rising, 
drew  bis  sword,  displayed  the  royal  standard,  and  as- 
sembling round  him  the  two  Captains,  with  Rodrigo 
de  Escobido,  notary  of  tlie  armament,  Rodrigo  San- 
diez,  and  the  rest  who  had  landed,  he  took  solemn 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  Sovereigns, 
giving  the  island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Having 
cooiplied  with  the  requisite  forms  and  ceremonies,  he 
now  called  upon  all  present  to  take  the  oath  of  obe- 
dience to  him  as  Admiral  and  viceroy  representing 
the  persons  of  the  Sovereigns.' 

The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in  the 
most  extravagant  transports.  They  had  recently  con- 
sidered themselves  devoted  men  hurrying  forward  to 
destruction;  they  now  looked  upon  themselves  as 
fovourites  of  fortune,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  joy.  They  thronged  around  the 
Admiral,  in  their  overflowing  zeal.  Some  embraced 
him,  others  kissed  his  hands.  Those  who  had  been 
most  mutinous  and  turbulent  during  the  voyage,  were 
now  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic.  Some  begged 
bvonrs  of  him,  as  of  a  man  who  had  already  wealth 
and  honours  in  his  gift.  Many  abject  spirits,  who 
bad  outraged  him  by  their  insolence,  now  crouched 
as  it  were  at  his  feet,  begging  pardon  for  all  the  trouble 

'  In  Uie  TaUas  ChroDOl6gicas  of  Padre  Clandio  demente  is 
conceiTed  a  rorin  of  prayer  aaid  (o  have  been  made  bjr  Columbui 
m  Ibis  occasion,  and  which,  by  order  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
WIS  afterwards  used  by  Balboa,  Cortex,  and  Pizarro,  in  their  dis- 
eoreriet.  "  Domine  Dens  aefeme  et  omnipotens,  sacro  tuo  verbo 
eoliim,  et  terram.  et  mare  creasU ;  benedicalur  et  glorificetur 
nomen  taoin,  Uudetur  tua  m^lestas,  quae  dignata  est  per  hnmilem 
•errnm  tuom,  ut  ejus  sacnun  nomen  agnoscalnr  et  pranlicetur  in 
hac altera  mnndi  parte."  Tab.  Cbron.  de  los Descub,,  decad.  I, 
Valencia.  IfitO. 


they  had  caused  him,  and  offering  for  the  future  the 
blindest  obedience  to  his  commands.*  The  natives 
of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they  had 
beheld  the  ships,  with  their  sails  set,  hovering,  on 
Iheir  coast,  had  supposed  them  some  monsters  which 
had  issued  from  the  deep  during  the  night.  They 
had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched  Uieir  move- 
ments with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about,  ap- 
parently without  effort;  the  shifting  and  furling  of 
their  sails,  resemblmg  huge  wings,  filled  them  with 
astonishment.  When  they  beheld  their  boats  ap- 
proach the  shore,  and  a  number  of  strange  beings 
clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of  various  colours, 
landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in  affright  to  theur 
woods.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  pursue  nor  molest  them,  they  gradually 
recovered  from  their  terror,  and  approached  the 
Spaniards  with  great  awe;  frequently  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  earth,  and  making  signs  of  adora- 
tion. During  the  ceremonies  of  taking  possession, 
they  remained  gazing  in  timid  admiration  at  tlie  com- 
plexion, the  beards,  the  shining  armour,  and  splendid 
dress  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Admiral  particularly 
attracted  theirattention,  from  his  commanding  height, 
his  air  of  authority,  his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the  defer- 
ence which  was  paid  bun  by  his  companions;  all 
which  pointed  liim  out  to  be  the  commander.'  When 
they  had  still  further  recovered  from  their  fears,  they 
approached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their  beards,  and 
examined  their  hands  and  foces,  admiring  their  white- 
ness. Columbus,  pleased  with  their  simplicity,  their 
gentleness,  and  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  beings 
who  must  have  appeared  to  them  so  strange  and 
formidable,  suffered  their  scrutiny  with  perfect  ac- 
quiescence. The  wondering  savages  were  won  by 
this  benignity;  they  now  supposed  that  the  ships  had 
sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firmament  which  bounded 
their  horizon,  or  that  they  had  descended  from  above 
on  their  ample  wings,  and  that  these  marvellous 
beings  were  inhabitants  of  the  skies.' 

The  natives  of  the  island  were  no  less  objects  of 
curiosity  to  llie  Spaniards,  differing,  as  they  did,  from 
any  race  of  men  they  had  ever  seen.  Their  appear- 
ance gave  no  promise  of  either  wealth  or  civilization, 
for  they  were  entirely  naked,  and  painted  with  a 
variety  of  colours.  With  some  it  was  confined  merely 
to  some  part  of  the  face,  the  nose,  or  around  the  eyes ; 
with  others  it  extended  to  the  whole  body,  and  gave 
them  a  wild  and  fantastic  appearance.  Their  com- 
plexion was  of  a  tawny  or  copper  hue,  and  they  were 
entirely  destitute  of  beards.  Their  hair  was  not 
crisped,  like  the  recently-discovered  tribes  of  the 
African  coast,  under  the  same  latitude,  but  straight 

•  Oviedo,  I.  i,  cap.  6.    Las  Casas.  BIst.  Ind.,  I.  I ,  c.  40. 

>  I.as  Casas,  ubi  sup. 

3  The  idea  that  the  white  men  came  from  heaven  was  nnivcr- 
sally  entertained  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Kew  Worid.  When  in 
the  course  of  subsequent  voyages  the  Spaniards  conversed  with  the 
Cacique  Nicaragua,  he  inquired  how  they  came  down  from  the 
skies,  whether  flying  or  whether  they  descended  on  clouds.  Hcr- 
rcra,  decad.  3, 1,  iv,  cap.  5. 
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and  coarse,  partly  cut  short  above  the  aan,  bntsooae 
-looksleft  long  behindand  fallinjpnpon  their «hoalders. 
Their  features,  thoagh  obscured  and  disfigured  by 
pamt,  .were.agraeabie;  they  had  lofty  foreheads  and 
remarkably  fine  .eyes.  They  were  of  moderate 
stature  and  well-shaped;  most  of  them  appeared  to 
be  under  thirty  years  of  age  :  there  was  but  one  fe- 
male with  them,  quite  young,  naked  Uke  her  com- 
panions, and. beautifully  formed. 

As. Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have  landed  on 
an  island  at  the  extremity  of  India,  he  called- the^na- 
tives  by  the  general  appellation  of  Indians,  which  was 
nniversally  adopted  before  the  true  nature  of  his  dis- 
covery was  known,  and  lias  ever  since  been  extended 
to  all. the  aboriginals  of  the  New  World. 

The  Spaniai^aoon  discovered  that  these  islanders 
were  friendly  and  gentle  in  their  dispositions,  and  ex- 
tremely simple  and  artless.  Their  only  arms  were 
lances,  hardened  at  the  end  by  fire,  or  pointed  with 
a  flint,  or  the.  tooth  or  bone  of  a  fish.  There  was  no 
iron  to  be  seen  among  them,  nor  did  they  appear  ac- 
quainted with  its  properties;  for,  when  a  drawn 
sword  was  presented  to  them,  they  unguardedly  took 
it  by  the  edge. 

Columbus  distributed  among  them  coloured  caps, 
glass  beads,  hawks' -bells,  and  other  trifles,  such  as 
the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  lo  trade  wilh  among 
the  nations  of  the  gold  coast  of  Africa.  These  they 
received  as  inestimable  gifts,  hanging  the  beads  round 
their  necks,  and.  being  wonderfully  delighted  ^with 
their  finery,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  bells.  The 
Spaniards  remained  ^1  day  en  shore,  refreshing  them- 
selves, after  their  anxious  voyage,  amidst  the  beautiful 
groves  of  the  island ;  they  did  not  return,  to  their  ships 
until  late  in  the  evening,  delighted  with  all  that  they 
bad  seen. 

On  the  following  momingat  break  of  day,,  the  sliore 
was  thronged  with  the  natives,  who  having  lost  all 
■dread  of  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  monsters  of  the 
deep,  came  swimming  off  to  the  ships ;  others  came  in 
li^l  barks  which  tliey  called  canoes,  formed  of  a 
single  tree,  hollowed,  and  capable  of  holding  from 
one  man  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  These  they 
managed  dexterously  with  paddles,  and,  if  overturn- 
ed, swam  about  in  the  water  with  perfect  unconcern, 
as  if  in  their  natural  element,  righting  their  canoes 
with  great  facility,  and  baling  them  with  calabashes.' 

They  showed  great  eagerness  to  procure  more  of 
the  toys  and  trinkets  of  the  white  men,  not,  apparent- 
ly, from  any  idea  of  tbeir  intrinsic  value,  but  because 
every  thing  from  the  hands  of  the  strangers  possessed 
a  supernatural  virtue  in  their  eyes,  as  having  been 
brought  with  them  from  heaven.  They  even  picked 
up  fragments  of  glass  and  earthenware  as  valuable 
prizes.  They  had  but  few  objects  lo  offer  in  return, 
except  parrots,  of  which  great  numbers  were  domes- 
ticated among  them,  and  cotton  yam,  of  which  they 

•  The  calabashes  ot  Ihe  Indians,  which  aenred  the  purpoaes  of 
gUM  and  earthenware,  supplying  them  with  all  sorts  o(  domestic 
ulrnstb,  were  prodncn)  on  stalely  trees  of  the  sire  of  elms. 


had  abundance,  and  would  exobange  large  bdk  of 
flve-andrtwcnty  pounds'  weight  for  the  merest  trifle. 
Tbey  brought  alsocakes  of  a  kind  of  bread  called  cas- 
sava, which  constituted  a  princ^  part  of  tbeir  Jbod, 
and  was  afterwards  an  important  article  of  provisions 
with. the  Spaniards.  It  wasformed  froma  great  root 
called  yuca,  which  they  cultivated  in  fields.  This 
they  cut  into  small  morsels,  which  they  grated  or 
scraped ,  and  strained  in  a  press,  making  ilinto  a  broad 
thin  cake,  which  afterwards  dried^hard,  woidd  keep 
for  a.  long  time,  and  had  to  be  steeped  in  water  when 
eaten.  It  was  insipid,  but  nourisliing,  though  the 
water  strained  from  it  in  the  preparation  was  a  dead- 
ly poison.  There  was  another  kind  of  yuca  destitute 
of  this  poisonous  quality,  which  was  eaten  in  the  root, 
either  boiled  or  roasted. ' 

The  avarice  of  the  discoverers  was  qindcly  excited 
by  the  sight  of  amall  ornaments  of  gold,  whidi  seme 
of  the  natives  wore  in  their  noses.  These  the  latter 
gladly  exchanged  for  glass  beadsand  hawks'-bdls;  and 
both  parlies  exulted  in  the  bargain,  no  doubt  admir- 
ing each  other's  simpUcily.  As  gold,  however,  was 
an  object  of  royal  monopoly  in  all  enterprises  of  dis- 
covery, Columbus  forbade  any  traffic  in  it  without 
his  express  sanction ;  and  be  pat  the  same  prohibition 
on  the  traffic  for  cotton,  reserving  to  the  crown  all 
trade  for  it,  wherever  it  shoidd  be  found  in  any  qnan- 
ttty. 

He  inquired  of  the  natives  where  this  gold  was  pro- 
cnred.  They  answered  him  by  signs,  pointing  to  the 
soutli;  and  he  imderstood  them  tliat.in  that  qturter 
there  was  a  king  of  great  wealth,  insomuch,  that  be 
was  served  in  great  vessels  of  wrought  gdd.  He  un- 
derstood also,  that  there  was  land  to  tlie  south,  the 
south-west,  and  the  norlh-west;  and  that  the  people 
from  the  latter  frequently  proceeded  to  tlie  south- 
west in  quest  of  gold  and  precious  stones;  and  in 
their  way  made  descents  upon  the  isUnds,  carrying 
off  the  mhabitants.  Several  of  the  natives  ahowed 
him  the  scars  of  wounds  which  they  informed  him 
tbey  had  received  in  battles  wilh  these  invaders.  It 
is  evident  that  a  great  part  of  this  fancied  intelligenoe 
was  the  mere  construction  of  tiie  hopes  and  wishes 
of  Columbus ;  for  he  was  under  a  spell  of  the  ima^ 
nation,  which  gave  its  own  shapes  and  colauis  lo 
every  object.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  had  arrived 
among  those  islands  desciibed  by  Marco  Polo,  as  lying 
opposite  Cathay,  in  the  Chinese  sea,  and  he  construed 
every  thing  to  accord  with  the  account  given  of  those 
opulent  regions.  Thus  the  enemies  which  the  natives 
spoke  of  as  coming  from  the  north-west,  he  concluded 
to  be  the  people  of  the  mainland  of  Asia,  the  subjects 
of  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  were  represented 
by  the  Venetian  traveller  as  accustomed  to  make  war 
upon  the  islands,  and  to  enslave  their  inliabitants. 
The  country  to  the  south,  abounding  in  gold,  could 
be  no  other  than  the  famous  island  of  Cipango  ;-aad 
the  king  who  was  served  out  of  vessels  of  gold,  must 
be  the  monarch  whose  magoificent  city  and  gorgeous 
•  Acosta.  nist.  Ind., I.  iv,  e.  17. 
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palace,  covered  with  plates  ofgold,  had  been  extolled 
insach  splendid  terms  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  island  where  Columbas  had  thns,  for  the  first 
time,  set  his  foot  upon  the  New  World,  was  called 
by  (he  natives,  Guanahani.  It  still  retains  the  name 
ofSan  Salvador,  which  he  gave  toil,  Ihough  called 
by  the  English  Cat  Island.'  The  light  which  he  had 
seen  the  evening  previous  to  his  making  land,  may 
have  been  on  Watling's  Island,  which  lies  a  few 
leagues  to  the  east.  San  Salvador  is  one  of  the  great 
cluster  of  the  Gacayos,  or  Bahama  Islands,  which 
stretch  south-east  and  north-west,  from  the  coast  of 
Florida  to  Hispaniola,  covering  the  northern  coast  of 
Cnba. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  the  Ad- 
miral set  off  at  day-break  with  the  boats  of  the  ships 
10  reconnoitre  the  island,  directing  his  course  to  the 
north-east.  The  coast  was  snrronnded  by  a  reef  of 
rocks,  within  which  there  was  depth  of  water  and 
saffident  harbour  to  receive  all  the  ships  in  Christ- 
endom. The  entrance  was  very  narrow;  within 
there  were  several  sand  banks,  bat  the  water  was  as 
sUll  as  in  a  pool.* 

The  island  appeared  throughout  to  be  well  wooded, 
with  streams  of  water,  and  a  iai^  lake  in  the  centre. 
As  the  boats  proceeded,  they  passed  two  or  three  vil- 
lagtt,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  men  as  well  as  wo- 
men, ran  to  the  shores,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
ground,  lifting  up  their  hands  and  eyes,  either  giving 
thanks  to  heaven,  or  worshipping  the  Spaniards  as 
sopeniatural  beings.  They  ran  along  parallel  to  the 
boats,  calling  after  the  Spaniards,  and  inviting  them 
by  signs  to  land,  offering  them  various  fruits  and 
Tessels  of  water.  Fuiding,  however,  that  the  boats 
cmlinned  on  their  coarse,  many  of  the  Indians  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  after  them,  and 
others  followed  in  canoes.  The  Admiral  received 
tbem  all  with  kindness  and  caresses,  giving  them 
glass  beads  and  other  trifles,  which  were  received 
with  transport  as  celestial  presents;  for  the  invariable 
idea  of  the  savages  was,  that  the  white  men  had  come 
from  the  skies. 

In  tliis  way  they  pursued  their  coarse,  until  they 
came  to  a  small  peninsula,  which  in  two  or  three 
days  might  be  separated  from  the  main  land  and  sur- 
rounded with  water,  and  which  was,  therefore,  spe- 
cified by  Columbas  as  an  excellent  situation  for  a 
fiiMtress.  On  this  there  were  six  Indian  cabins,  sur- 
roanded  by  groves  and  gardens  as  beautiful  as  those 
of  Castile.  The  sailors  being  wearied  with  rowing, 
and  the  island  not  appearing  to  the  Admiral  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  induce  colonisation,  he  returned 
to  the  ships,  taking  seven  of  the  natives  with  him, 
(hat  tliey  might  acquire  the  Spanish  language,  and 
•erre  as  interpreters. 

•  Some  dbipute  hiving  recently  ariwn  as  to  (lie  island  on  which 
CoionilMis  first  landed,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  discussion  of 
lliia  qnestioo  to  the  illuslralions  of  this  woric,  article  Fibst  Land- 
ing or  COLVVMI*. 

'  Primer  VUg<>  de  Colon.  Nwarrctc,  I.  i. 


Having  taken  in  a  supply  of  wood  and  water,  they 
left  the  island  of  San  Salvador  the  same  evening,  the 
Admiral  being  impatient  to  prosecute  his  discoveries, 
so  satisfactorily  commenced,  and  above  ail,  to  arrive 
at  the  wealthy  country  to  the  south,  which  he  flat- 
tered himself  would  prove  the  &mous  island  of  Ci- 
pango. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CllnSI  iaOIIG  TBS  BiSiBA  ISLANDS. 
[  1493.  ] 

On  leaving  San  Salvador,  Columbus  was  at  a  loss 
whidi  way  to  direct  his  coarse.  He  beheld  a  great 
number  of  beautiful  blands,  green  and  level  and  fer- 
tile, inviting  him  in  different  directions.  The  In- 
dians on  board  of  his  vessel,  intimated  by  signs  that 
they  were  innumerable,  well-peopled,  and  at  war 
with  one  another.  They  mentioned  the  names  of 
above  a  hundred.  Columbus  immediately  supposed 
that  he  had  arrived  among  that  archipelago  described 
by  Marco  Polo  as  stretching  along  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  consisting  of  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  islands,  abounding  with  spices  and  odori- 
ferous trees. 

Delighted  with  the  idea,  he  selected  the  largest 
island  in  sight  for  his  next  visit,  which  appeared  to 
be  about  five  leagues'  distant,  and  where,  he  under- 
stood from  his  Indians,  the  natives  were  richer  than 
those  of  San  Salvador,  wearing  bracelets  and  anklets, 
and  other  ornaments  of  massive  gold. 

The  night  coming  on,  Columbus  ordered  that  the 
ships  should  lie  to,  as  the  navigation  was  difficult  and 
dangerous  among  this  group  of  unknown  islands,  and 
he  feared  to  venture  upon  a  strange  coast  in  the  dark. 
In  the  momiiig  they  again  made  sail,  but  met  witli 
cotmter  currents  which  delayed  their  progress,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  sunset  that  they  anchored  at  the 
island.  The  next  morning  (IGlh)  they  went  on  shore, 
and  Columbus  took  solemn  possession,  giving  the  is- 
land the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion. 
The  same  scene  occurred  with  the  inliabitants  as 
with  those  of  San  Salvador.  They  manifested  the 
same  astonishment  and  awe,  the  same  gentleness 
and  simplicity,  and  the  same  nakedness  and  absence 
of  all  wealth.  Columbus  looked  in  vain  for  brace- 
lets and  anklets  of  gold,  or  fbr  any  other  precious  ar- 
ticles :  tliey  had  been  either  fictions  of  bis  Indian 
guides,  or  his  own  misinterpretations. 

Finding  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  bland  to  in- 
duce delay,  he  returned  on  board,  and  prepared  to 
make  sail  for  another  and  much  larger  one,  which 
lay  to  the  west.  At  this  time  one  of  the  Indians  of. 
San  Salvador,  who  was  on  board  of  the  Niiia,  seeing 
liimself  about  to  be  borne  away  by  these  strangers 
far  from  his  home,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
to  a  large  canoe  filled  with  natives.  'The.boat  of  the 
caravel  put  off  in  pursuit,  but  the  Indians  skimmed 
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the  saifice  of  the  sea  in  their  light  bark  with  too 
much  velocity  to  be  overtalcen,  and,  reaching  the 
land,  fled  like  wild  deer  to  the  woods.  The  sailors 
took  the  canoe  as  a  prize,  and  returned  on  board  of 
the  caravel.  Shortly  afterwards  a  small  canoe  ap- 
proached one  of  the  ships,  from  a  different  part  of  the 
island,  with  a  single  Indian  on  board,  who  came  to 
offer  a  ball  of  cotton  in  exchange  for  hawks' -bells.  As 
he  paused  when  close  to  the  vessel,  and  feared  to  en- 
ter, several  sailors  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and 
took  him  prisoner. 

Columbus  was  extremely  desirous  of  dispelling  any 
terror  or  distrust  tliat  might  have  been  awakened  in 
the  island  by  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  or  by  the 
Indian  guide  who  had  escaped ;  considering  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the 
natives  for  the  benefit  of  future  voyagers.  Having 
seen  all  that  had  passed  from  his  station  on  the  high 
poop  of  the  vessel,  be  ordered  the  captive  to  be 
brought  to  him ;  the  poor  Indian  was  led  trembling 
with  fear,  and  humbly  offered  his  ball  of  cotton  as  a 
gift. 

The  Admiral  received  him  with  the  utmost  be- 
nignity, and,  declining  his  offering,  put  a  coloured 
cap  upon  his  head,  strings  of  green  beads  around  liis 
arms,  and  hawks'  bells  in  his  ears,  then  ordering  him 
and  his  ball  of  cotton  to  be  replaced  in  the  canoe, 
dismissed  him,  astonished  and  overjoyed.  He  ordered 
ttiat  the  other  canoe,  also,  which  had  been  seized, 
and  which  was  fastened  to  the  Nina,  should  be  cast 
loose,  to  be  regained  by  its  proprietors.  When  the 
Indian  reached  the  shore,  Columbus  could  see  his 
countrymen  thronging  round  him,  examining  and 
admiring  his  finery,  and  listening  to  bis  account  of 
the  kind  treatment  he  had  experienced. 

Such  were  the  gentle  and  sage  precautions  con- 
tinually taken  by  Columbus  to  impress  the  natives 
with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  white  men.  Another 
instance  of  the  kind  occurred  after  his  leaving  the 
island  of  Conception,  when  he  stood  for  the  larger 
island,  which  lay  several  leagues  to  the  west.  When 
midway  across  the  gulf  which  separated  the  two 
islands,  they  overtook  a  single  Indian  in  a  canoe. 
He  had  a  mere  morsel  of  cassava  bread  and  a  cala- 
bash of  water  for  his  sea-store,  and  a  little  red  paint, 
like  dragon's  blood,  for  his  personal  decoration,  when 
he 'Should  land.  They  found,  also,  a  string  of  glass 
beads  upon  him,  such  as  they  had  given  to  the  natives 
of  San  Salvador,  whicli  showed  that  he  had  come  from 
thence,  and  was  probably  passing  from  island  to 
island,  to  give  notice  of  the  ships.  Columbus  admired 
the  hardihood  of  this  simple  navigator,  making  such 
an  extensive  voyage  in  so  frail  a  bark.  As  the  island 
was  stilt  distant,  he  ordered  that  both  the  Indian  and 
bis  canoe  should  be  taken  on  board ;  where  he  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  giving  him  bread  and 
honey  to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink.  The  water  being 
very  calm,  they  did  not  reach  the  island  until  too 
dark  to  anchor,  through  fear  of  cutting  their  cables 
u-itb  rocks.    Tbe  sea  alwnt  these  islands  was  so 


transparent,  that  in  the  day-time  they  oonid  see  the 
bottom,  and  choose  their  ground ;  and  so  deep,  that 
at  two  gun-shot  distance  there  was  no  anchorage. 
Hoisting  out  the  canoe  of  their  Indian  voyager,  there- 
fore, and  restoring  to  him  all  his  effects,  they  sent 
him  joyfully  to  the  shore,  to  prepare  the  natives  for 
their  arrival,  while  the  ships  lay  to  until  morning. 

The  benevolent  treatment  of  the  poor  Indian  had 
the  desired  effect ;  the  natives  came  in  their  canoes 
during  the  night,  eager  to  see  these  wonderful  and 
benignant  strangers.  They  surrounded  the  ships, 
bringing  whatever  their  islands  afforded,  fruits  ^ 
roots,  and  the  pure  water  ^f  their,  springs.  Columbus 
distributed  trifling  presents  among  them,  and  to  those 
who  came  on  board  be  gave  sugar  and  honey. 

Landing  the  next  morning,  he  gave  to  this  island 
the  name  of  Femandma,  in  honour  of  the  king;  it  is 
the  same  at  present  called  Exmna. 

The  inhabitants  were  similar  in  every  respect  to 
those  of  the  preceding  islands,  excepting  that  they 
appeared  more  ingenious  and  intelligent.  Some  of 
the  women  wore  scanty  covermgs  or  aprons  of  cot- 
ton, and  others  had  mantles  of  the  same,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  entirely  naked.  Their  habita- 
tions were  very  simple,  being  in  the  form  of  a  pavi- 
lion or  high  circular  tent,  constructed  of  branches 
of  trees,  of  reeds  and  palm-leaves.  They  were  kept 
very  clean  and  neat,  and  sheltered  under  beautifol 
and  spreading  trees.  For  beds  they  had  nets  of  cot- 
ton extended  from  two  parts,  which  they  caHed 
hamacs,  a  name  smce  adopted  into  universal  nse 
among  seamen. 

In  endeavouring  to  circumnavigate  the  island, 
within  two  leagues  of  the  north- west  cape,  Columbus 
found  a  noble  harbour,  sufficient  to  hold  a  hundred 
ships,  with  two  entrances  formed  by  an  island  whidi 
lay  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Here  while  the  men  had 
landed  with  the  casks,  in  search  of  water,  be  re- 
freshed bunself  under  the  shade  of  the  groves,  which 
he  says  were  more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  ever 
beheld ;  the  country  was  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  the 
month  of  May  in  Andalusia ;  the  trees,  the  fruits,  the 
herbs,  the  flowers,  the  very  stones,  for  tbe  most 
part,  as  different  from  those  of  Spain,  as  night  fraot 
day.'  The  inhabitants  gave  the  same  proob  as  tbe 
other  islanders,  of  being  totally  unaccustomed  to  tbe 
sight  of  civilized  man.  They  regarded  the  Spaniards 
with  awe  and  admiration,  approached  them  with 
propitiatory  offerings  of  whatever  their  poverty  or 
rather  their  simple-and  natural  mode  of  life  afforded ; 
the  fniiu  of  their  fields  and  groves,  the  cotton  wbidi 
was  their  article  of  greatest  value,  and  their  domes- 
ticated parrots.  When  the  Spaniards  landed  in 
search  of  water,  they  took  them  to  the  coolest  springs, 
the  sweetest  and  freshest  runs,  filling  their  casks, 
rolling  them  to  the  boats,  and  seeking  in  every  way 
to  gratify  their  celestial  visitors. 

However  *his  state  of  primeval  poverty  might  Iiave 
pleased  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  it  was  a  source  of 
>  Primpr  Viagc  cir  Coloa ,  NaTirrelc,  t  i. 
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conlinual  disappointment  to  the  Spaniards,  whose 
avarice  had  Iieen  whetted  to  the  qnicic  by  the  scanty 
(pecimens  of  gold  which  they  bad  met  with,  and  by 
the  information  of  golden  islands  continually  given 
by  the  Indians. 

Leaving  Femandina,  on  the  19lh  of  October,  they 
steered  to  the  south-east  in  quest  of  an  island  called 
Saometo,  where  Columbus  understood,  from  the 
signs  of  the  guides,  that  there  was  a  mine  of  gold, 
and  a  king  wlio  dwelt  in  a  large  cily  and  possessed 
greattreasures,  wearing  rich  clothing,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  being  sovereign  of  all  the  surrounding 
islands.  They  found  Ibis  island,  bat  neitlter  the 
monarch  nor  the  mine ;  either  Columbus  had  mis- 
understood the  natives,  or  they,  measuring  things  by 
their  own  poverty,  bad  exaggerated  the  paltry  stale 
and  trivial  ornaments  of  some  savage  chieftain.  Co- 
lumbus extols,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  island, 
to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of  his  royal  patroness 
Isabella.'  Delightful  as  were  the  others  he  had 
visit^,  he  declares  tliat  this  surpasses  them  all. 
Like  those  it  was  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  and 
berbs  of  unknown  kind,  and  of  rich  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. The  climate  bad  the  same  soft  temperature; 
the  air  was  delicate  and  balmy ;  the  land  was  higher, 
with  a  fine  verdant  hill;  the  coast  of  a  fine  sand 
gently  laved  by  transparent  billows. 

Cohimbns.was  enchanted  by  the  lovely  scenery  of 
this  island :  "  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  where  first  to 
go,"  nor  are  my  eyes  ever  weary  of  gazing  on  the 
beautiful  verdure."    At  the  south-west  end  of  the 
island,  he  fbnnd  fine  lakes  of  fresh  water,  overhung 
with  groves,  and  surrounded  by  banks  covered  with 
herbage.    Here  he  ordered  all  the  casks  of  the  ships 
to  be  filled.    "  Here  are  large  lakes,"  says  he,  in  his 
journal, , ' '  and  the  groves  about  tliem  are  marvellous, 
and  here,  and  in  all  the  island,  every  thing  is  green, 
and  the  herbage  as  in  April  in  Andalusia.    The  smg- 
ing  of  the  birds  is  such  that  it  seems  as  if  one  would 
never  desire  to  depart  hence ;  there  are  flocks  of  par- 
rots which  obscure  the  sun,  and  other  birds,  large 
and  small,  of  so  many  kinds,  and  so  different  from 
oars,  that  it  is  wonderful ;  and  besides,  there  are 
trees  of  a  thousand  species,  each  having  its  particular 
fkuit,  and  all  of  marvellous  flavour,  so  that  I  am  in  the 
greatest  trouble  in  the  world  not  to  know  them,  for 
I  am  very  certain  that  they  are  each  of  great  value. 
I  sbaH  bring  home  some  of  ihem  as  specimens,  and 
also  some  of  the  herbs."    Columbus  was  intent  on 
duGovering  the  drugs  and  spices  of  the  East-,  and  on 
approaching  this  island,  he  fimcied  he  peroeived,in  the 
air  which  came  firom  it,  the  spicy  odours  said  to  be 
-wafted  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas :  "  As  I 
arrived  at  this  cape,"  says  he,  "  there  came  thence  a 
fragrance,  so  good  and  soft,  of  the  flowers  or  trees  of 
the  land,  that  it  was  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world. 
I  believe  there  are  here  many  herbs  and  trees  which 
would  be  of  great  price  in  Spain  for  tinctures,  medi- 

•  Al  present  called  lala  larga  and  Exumela. 


dnes,  and  spices,  but  I  know  notbingof  them,  which 
gives  me  great  vexation."  ' 

The  fish,  which  abounded  in  these  seas,  partook  of 
the  novelty  which  characterised  most  of  the  objects  in 
this  new  world.  They  rivalled  the  birds  in  the  tro- 
pical brilliancy  of  their  colours,  the  scales  of  some  of 
them  glancing  back  the  rays  of  light  like  precious 
stones;  as  they  sported  about  the  ships,  they  flashed 
gleams  of  gold  and  silver  through  the  clear  waves; 
and  the  dolphins,  taken  out  of  their  element,  de- 
lighted the  eye  with  the  changes  of  colours  ascribed 
in  fable  to  the  camelion. 

No  animals  were  seen  in  these  islands,  excepting 
lizards,  the  dogs  already  mentioned,  a  kind  of  coney 
or  rabbit  called  "utia"  by  the  natives,  and  guanas. 
The  last  was  regarded  with  disgust  and  horror  by  the 
Spaniards,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fierce  and  noxious 
serpent,  but  it  was  found  afterwards  to  be  perfectly 
harmless^  and  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  In- 
dians. 

For  several  days  Columbus  hovered  about  this  is- 
land, seeking  in  vain  to  find  its  imaginary  monarch, 
or  to  establish  a  communication  with  him,  until,  at 
length,  he  reluctantly  became  convinced  of  his  error. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  one  delusion  fade  away, 
than  another  succeeded.  In  reply  to  the  continual 
inquiries  made  by  the  Spaniards,  concerning  the 
source  from  whence  they  procured  their  gold,  the 
natives  had  uniformly  pointed  to  the  south.  Colum- 
bus now  began  to  gather  information  of  an  island 
which  lay  in  that  direction,  and  which  was  called 
Cuba,  but  alt  that  he  could  collect  concerning  it  from 
the  signs  of  the  natives  was  coloured,  and  gilded,  and 
exaggerated  by  his  imagination.  He  understood  it 
to  be  of  great  extent,  abounding  in  gold,  and  pearls, 
and  spices,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce 
in  those  precious  articles;  and  that  large  merchant- 
ships  came  to  trade  with  its  inhabitants. 

Comparing  these  misinterpreted  accounts  with  the 
coast  of  Asia,  as  laid  down  on  his  map,  after  tlie  de- 
scriptions of  Marco  Polo,  he  concluded  that  this  island 
must  be  Cipango,  and  the  merchant-ships  mentioned 
must  be  those  of  the  Grand  Khan,  who  maintained 
an  extensive  commerce  in  these  seas.  He  formed 
bis  plan  accordingly,  determining  to  sail  immediately 
for  this  island,  and  make  liimself  acquainted  with  its 
ports,  cities,  and  productions,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing relations  of  traffic.  He  would  then  seek 
another  great  island  called  Bohioi,  of  which  the  na- 
tives gave  likewise  marvellous  accounts.  His  sojourn 
in  those  islands  would  depend  upon  the  quantities  of 
gold,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  other  objects  of 
oriental  trade  which  he  should  find  there.  After 
this  he  would  proceed  to  the  mainland  of  India, 
which  must  be  within  ten  days'  sail,  seek  the  city 
Quuisai,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificeut  capitals  in  the  world ;  he  would 
there  deliver  in  person  the  letters  of  the  Castiliao 

•  Primer  Viage  de  Colon,  Navan-ele,  c.  i. 
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Sovereigns  to  the  Grand  Kban,  and,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  reply,  return  triampbaiitly  to  Spain  with 
this  document,  lo  prove  that  he  liad  accomplished  the 
great  object  of  his  voyage.'  Such  was  the  splendid 
scheme  with  which  Columbus  fed  his  imagination, 
as  he  was  alxtut  to  leave  the  Baliamas  in  quest  of  the 
island  of  Cuba. 


CHAPTER  in. 

DUCOTEIT  AND  COi8TI!10  OF  COU. 

mm.] 

For  several  days  the  departure  of  Columbus  was 
delayed  by  contrary  winds  and  calms,  attended  by 
heavy  showers,  which  last  had  prevailed,  more  or 
less,  since  his  arrival  among  the  islands.  It  wa^the 
season  of  the  autumnal  rains,  which  in  those  torrid 
climates  succeed  the  parching  heats  of  summer,  com- 
mencing about  the  decrease  of  the  August  moon,  and 
lasting  until  the  month  of  November. 

At  length,  at  midnight,  October  24ih,  he  set  sail 
from  the  island  of  Isabella,  but  was  nearly  becalmed 
nntil  mid-day ;  a  gentle  wind  then  sprang  up,  and, 
as  he  observes,  began  to  blow  most  amorously.  Every 
sail  was  spread,  and  he  stood  towards  the  west-south- 
west, the  direction  in  which  he  was  told  the  land  of 
Cuba  lay  from  Isabella.  After  three  days'  naviga- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  he  tonched  at  a  group 
of  seven  or  eight  small  blands,  which  he  called  Islas 
de  Arena,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Mucaras  Islands, 
and  having  crossed  the  Bahama  bank  and  channel, 
he  arrived,  on  the  morning  of  the  38th  October,  in 
sight  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  part  which  he  first 
discovered,  is  supposed  to  be  the  coast  to  the  west  of 
Nuevitas  del  Principe. 

As  he  approached  thb  noble  island,  he  was  struck 
with  its  magnitude,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  features; 
its  high  and  airy  mountains,  which  reminded  him  of 
those  of  Sicily ;  its  fertile  valleys,  and  long-sweeping 
plains  watered  by  noble  rivers,  its  stately  forests;  its 
bold  promontories,  and  stretching  headlands,  which 
melted  away  into  the  remotest  distance.  He  an- 
chored in  a  beautiful  river,  tree  from  rocks  or  shoals, 
of  transparent  water,  its  banks  overhnng  with 
trees.  Here,  landing,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
island,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Juana,  in  honoor  of 
Prince  Juan,  and  to  the  river  the  name  of  San  Sal- 
vador. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  two  canoes  had  pnt  off 
from  the  shore,  but  on  seeing  the  boat  approach  to 
sound  the  river  for  anchorage,  they  fled  in  affright. 
The  Admiral  visited  two  cabins,  abandoned  by  their 
terrified  inhabitants.  They  contained  but  scanty 
efliKts;  a  few  nets  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  palm- 
tree,  hooks  and  harpoons  of  bone,  and  a  few  other 

■  Jonnialorcotiunbiis,  NavaiTcte.  I.  i. 


fishing-implements;  and  one  of  tlie  same  kind  of  dogs 
which  be  had  met  with  on  the  smaller  islands,  whidi 
never  bark.  He  ordered  that  nothing  should  be  taken 
away  or  deranged,  contenting  himself  with  noting 
the  manner  and  means  of  living  of  the  inhabitants. 

Returning  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for  some  dis- 
tance up  the  river,  more  and  more  enchanted  with 
the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  forests  which  cover- 
ed each  bank  were  of  high  and  wide-spreading  trees; 
some  l)eai°ing  firuits,  otliers  flowers,  while  in  some, 
both  fruit  and  flower  were  mingled,  bespeaking  a 
perpetual  round  of  fertility  :  among  them  were  many 
pahns,  but  different  from  those  of  Spain  and  Africa; 
with  the  great  leaves  of  these,  the  natives  thatched 
their  cabins. 

The  continual  eulogies  made  by  Columbus  on  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  were  warranted  by  the  kind  of 
scenery  he  was  beholding.  There  is  a  wonderftil 
splendour,  variety,  and  luxuriance  in  the  vegetation 
of  those  quick  and  ardent  climates.  The  verdure  of 
the  groves,  and  tlie  colours  of  the  flowers  and  Uoe- 
soms,  derive  a  vividness  to  the  eye  from  the  trans- 
parent purity  of  the  air,  and  the  deep  serenity  of  the 
azure  heavens.  The  forests,  too,  are  full  of  life, 
swarming  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  Painted 
varieties  of  parrots,  and  woodpeckers,  create  a  glitter 
amidst  the  verdure  of  the  grove,  and  humming-bu'ds 
rove  from  flower  to  flower,  resembling,  as  has  well 
been  said,  animated  particles  of  a  rainbow.  Tlie 
scarlet  flamingos,  too,  seen  sometimes  through  an 
opening  of  a  forest  in  a  distant  savannah,  have  the 
appearance  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  battalion,  witit  an 
advanced  scout  on  the  alert,  to  give  notice  of  ai^roacfa- 
ing  danger.  Nor  is  the  least  beautiful  part  of  ani- 
mated nature  the  various  tribes  of  insects  that  people 
every  plant,  dbplaying  brilliant  coats  of  mail,  whiclt 
sparkle  to  the  eye  like  precious  gems.* 

Such  is  the  splendour  of  animal  and  vegetable 
creation  in  these  tropical  climates,  where  an  ardent 
sun  imparts,  in  a  manner,  his  own  lustre  to  every 
object,  and  quickens  nature  into  exuberant  fecundity. 
The  birds,  in  general,  are  not  remarkable  for  tlidr 
notes,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  feathered 
race  sweetness  of  song  rarely  accompanies  brilliancy 
of  plumage.  Columbus  remarks,  however,  that 
lliere  were  various  kinds  which  sang  sweetly  among 
the  trees,  and  he  frequently  deceived  himself  in  fancy- 
ing that  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  a  bird 
unknown  in  these  countries.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  a 
mood  to  see  every  thing  through  a  fond  and  favouring 
medium.  His  heart  was  full  even  to  overflowing, 
for  he  was  enjoying  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  and 
Ihe  hard-earned  but  glorions  reward  of  his  toils  and 
perils.  Every  tiling  round  him  was  beheld  with  Ibe 
enamoured  and  exulting  eye  of  a  discoverer,  where 
triumph  mingles  witli  admiration;  and  it  is  diflicuU 
to  conceive  the  rapturous  state  of  his  feelings,  while 

•  The  ladiea  of  Uavannah,  on  gala  occasions,  irear  in  Hieir  liair 
nuniliers  of  those  insiecls.  which  hare  a  brillianc;  equal  lo  nibi<-«, 
sapphires,  or  diamonds. 
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thus  exploring  the  charms  of  a  virgin  world,  won  by 
his  enterprise  and  valour. 

From  bis  continual  remarks  on  tlie  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he  evidently 
derived  from  niral  sounds  and  objects,  lie  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  open  to  those  delicious  mtluences, 
exercised  over  some  spirits,  by  the  graces  and  wonders 
of  nature.  He  gives  utterance  to  these  feelings  witli 
characteristic  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  artlessness  and  simplicity  of  diction  of  a  child. 
When  speaking  of  some  lovely  scene  among  the 
groves,  or  along  the  flowery  shore  of  this  favoured 
island,  he  says,  "one  could  live  there  for  ever." 
Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  elysium.  "It  is  the 
most  beautiful  island,"  he  says,  "that  eyes  ever  be- 
held, full  of  excellent  ports  and  profound  rivers." 
The  climate  was  more  temperate  here  than  in  the 
other  islands,  the  nights  being  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
while  the  birds  and  grasshoppers  sang  all  night  long. 
Indeed  there  is  a  beauty  in  a  tropical  uigbt,  in  the 
depth  of  the  dark  blue  sky,  the  lambent  purity  of  the 
stars,  and  the  resplendent  clearness  of  the  moon,  that 
spreads  over  the  rich  landscape  and  the  balmy  groves 
a  charm  more  touching  than  the  splendour  of  the 
day. 

In  ttie  sweet  smell  of  the  woods,  and  the  odour  of 
the  flowers,  which  loaded  every  breeze,  Columbus 
fancied  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of  oriental  spices; 
and  along  the  shores  he  found  shells  of  the  kind  of 
oyster  which  produces  pearls.  From  the  grass  grow- 
ing to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  he  inferred  the 
peacefulness  of  the  ocean  which  bathes  these  islands, 
never  lashing  the  shore  with  angry  surges.  Ever 
since  bis  arrival  among  these  Aniilles,  he  had  expe- 
rienced nothing  but  soft  and  gentle  weather,  and  he 
concluded  that  a  perpetual  serenity  reigned  over  these 
bappy  seas.  He  was  little  suspicious  of  the  occasional 
bursts  of  fury  to  which  they  are  liable.  Charlevoix, 
speaking  from  actual  observation,  remarks,  "  The 
sea  of  those  islands  is  commonly  more  tranquil  (ban 
ours;  but  like  certain  people  who  are  excited  with 
difQcnlty,  and  whose  transports  of  passion  are  as  vio- 
lent as  they  are  rare,  so  when  this  sea  becomes  ir- 
ritated, it  is  terrible.  It  breaks  all  bounds,  overflows 
the  country,  sweeps  away  all  things  that  oppose  it, 
and  leaves  frightful  ravages  behind,  to  mark  the  ex- 
lent  of  its  inundations.  It  Is  after  these  tempests, 
known  by  the  name  of  hurricanes,  that  the  shores 
are  found  covered  with  marine  shells,  which  greatly 
surpass  in  lustre  and  beauty  those  of  the  European 
seas." '  It  is  a  singular  fact,,  however,  that  the  hur- 
ricanes, which  almost  annually  devastate  the  Baha- 
mas, and  otlier  islands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cuba,  have  been  seldom  known  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence to  this  favoured  land.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  very  elements  were  charmed  into  gentleness  as 
they  approaclied  it. 

In  a  kind  of  riot  of  the  imagination,  Columbus  finds 

<  CharleTOis,  Hhl.  St  l>omin!;o,  I.  i,  p.  20.   Paris,  <*50. 


at  every  step  something  to  corroborate  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received,  or  fancied  he  had  received,  from 
the  natives.  He  had  conclusive  proofs,  as  he  thought, 
that  Cuba  possessed  mines  of  gold,  and  groves  of 
spices,  and  that  the  crystal  waters  of  its  shores 
abounded  with  pearls.  He  no  longer  doubted  that  it 
was  the  island  of  Cipango,  and  weighing  anchor, 
coasted  along  westward,  in  which  direction,  accord- 
ing to  the  signs  of  his  interpreters,  the  magnificent 
city  of  its  king  was  situated.  In  the  conrse  of  his 
voyage,  he  landed  occasionally,  and  visited  several 
villages ;  particularly  one  on  the  banks  of  a  large 
river,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Rio  de  los  Mares.' 
The  houses  were  neatly  built  of  branches  of  palm- 
trees  in  (he  shape  of  pavilions  ;  not  laid  out  in  regu- 
lar streets,  but  scattered  here  and  there,  among  Uie 
groves,  and  under  the  shade  of  broad-spreading 
trees,  like  tents  in  a  camp ;  as  is  still  the  case  in  many 
of  the  Spanisli  settlements,  and  in  the  villages  in  the 
interior  of  Cuba.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, or  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.  Columbus 
carefully  noted  the  architecture  and  furniture  of  their 
dwellings.  The  houses  were  better  bnilt  than  those 
he  had  hitherto  seen,  and  were  kept  extremely  clean. 
He  found  in  them  rude  statues,  and  wooden  masks,- 
carved  with  considerable  ingenuity.  All  these  were 
indications  of  more  art  and  civilization  than  he  had 
observed  in  the  smaller  islands,  and  he  supposed  they 
would  go  on  increasing  as  he  approached  terra  firraa. 
Finding  in  all  the  cabins  implements  for  fishing,  he 
concluded  that  these  coasts  were  inhabited  merely  by 
fishermen,  who  carried  their  fish  to  tlie  cities  in  the 
interior.  He  thought  also  he  had  found  the  skulls  of 
cows,  which  proved  that  there  were  cattle  in  the 
island ;  though  theseare  supposed  to  have  been  skulls 
of  the  manali,  or  sea-calf,  found  on  this  coast. 

After  standing  to  the  north-west  for  some  distance, 
Columbus  came  in  sight  of  a  great  headland,  to  which, 
from  the  groves  with  which  it  was  covered,  be  gave 
the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Palms,  and  which  forms  the 
eastern  entrance  to  what  is  now  known  as  Lagnna  de 
Moron.  Here  three  Indians,  natives  of  the  island  of 
Guanahani,  who  were  on  board  of  the  Pinta,  informed 
the  commander,  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  that  behind 
this  cape  there  was  a  river,  from  whence  it  was  but 
four  days'  journey  to  Cubanacan,  a  place  abounding 
in  gold.  By  this  they  designated  a  province  situated 
in  the  centre  of  Cuba;  nacan,  in  their  language, 
signifying  the  midst.  Pinzon,  however,  had  studied 
intently  the  map  of  Toscanelli,  and  had  imbibed  from 
Columbus  all  his  ideas  respecting  the  coast  of  Asia. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  were  talking 
of  Cublay  Khan,  the  Tartar  Sovereign,  and  of  certain 
parts  of  his  dominions  described  by  Marco  Polo.* 
He  thought  he  understood  from  them  that  Cuba  was 
not  an  island,  but  terra  firma,  extending  a  vast  dis- 
tance to  the  north,  and  that  the  king  who  reigned  in 
this  vicinity  was  at  war  with  the  great  khan. 

>  Now  calted  Savannali  la  Uar. 
'  LasCasis.  lib.  i,  cip.  -().  MS. 
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Thb  tissue  ofen'orsand  misconceptions,  be  imme- 
diately communicated  to  Columbus.  It  put  an  end 
to  the  delusion  in  which  the  Admiral  had  liilhei-to 
indulged,  that  this  was  the  island  of  Cipango ;  but 
it  substituted  another  no  less  agreeable.  He  con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  reached  tlie  mainland  of 
Asia,  or  as  he  termed  it,  India,  and  if  so,  he  could 
not  be  at  any  great  distance  from  Mangi  and  Cathay, 
the  ultimate  destination  of  his  voyage.  The  prince 
in  question,  who  reigned  over  this  neighbouring 
country,  must  be  some  oriental  potentate  of  conse- 
quence; he  resolved,  therefore,  to  seek  the  river 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Palms,  and  despatch  a  present  to 
the  monarch,  with  one  of  the  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  Castilian  Sovereigns;  and  after 
visiting  his  dominions,  be  would  proceed  to  the 
capital  of  Cathay,  the  residence  of  the  great  khan. 

Every  attempt  to  reach  the  river  in  question,  how- 
ever, proved  ineffectual.  Cape  stretched  beyond  cape ; 
there  was  no  good  anchorage;  the  wind  became 
contrary,  and  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  threat- 
ening rough  weather,  he  put  back  to  a  river  where  he 
Iiad  anchored  a  day  or  two  before,  and  to  which  he 
had  given  tlie  name  of  Rio  de  los  Mares. 

On  the  <st  of  November,  at  sun-rise,  he  sent  the 
boats  on  shore  to  visit  several  houses,  but  llie  inhabit- 
ants fled  to  the  woods.  Columbus  supposed  that  they 
must  have  a  dread  of  his  armament,  thinking  it  one 
of  the  scouring  expeditions  sent  by  the  grand  khan  to 
make  prisoners  and  slaves.  Ue  sent  the  boat  on 
shore  again  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  Indian  inter- 
preter on  board,  who  was  instructed  to  assure  the 
people  of  the  peaceable  and  beneflcent  intentions  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  Uiat  they  had  no  connexion  with 
the  grand  khan.  After  tlie  Indian  had  proclaimed 
this  from  the  boat  to  the  savages  on  the  beach,  part 
of  it,  no  doubt,  to  their  great  perplexity,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  water  and  swam  to  shore.  He  was 
well  received  by  the  natives,  and,succeeded  so  effect- 
ually in  calming  their  fears,  that  before  evening  there 
were  more  than  sixteen  canoes  about  the  ships, 
bringing  cotton  yam,  and  the  other  simple  articles  of 
traffic  of  these  islanders.  Columbus  forbade  all 
trading  for  anything  but  gold,  that  the  natives  might 
be  tempted  to  produce  the  real  richesof  theircountry. 
They  had  none  to  offer,  and  were  destitute  of  all 
ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  exceptingone,  who 
wore  in  his  nose  a  piece  of  wrought  silver.  Cohim> 
bus  understood  this  man  to  say  tliat  the  king  lived 
about  the  distance  of  four  days'  journey  in  the  inte- 
rior; that  many  messengers  had  been  despatched  to 
give  him  tidings  of  ihe  arrival  of  the  strangers  upon 
the  coast;  and  that  in  less  than  three  days'  time 
messengers  might  be  expected  from  him  in  return, 
andmany  merchants  from  the  interior,  to  trade  with 
the  ships.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  ingeniously 
the  imagination  of  Columbus  deceived  him  at  every 
step,  and  how  be  wove  every  thing  into  a  uniform 
web  of  false  conclusions.  Poring  over  the  map  of 
Toscanelli,  refemng  to  the  reckonings  of  hb  voyage. 


and  musing  on  the  misinterpreted  words  of  Uie 
Indians,  he  imagined  tliat  he  must  be  on  the  bwders 
of  Cathay,  and  about  one  hundred  leagues  from  the 
capital  of  the  grand  khan.  Anxious  to  arrive  there, 
and  to  delay  as  little  as  possible  in  the  territories  of 
this  inferior  prince,  be  determined  not  to  await  the 
arrival  of  messengers  and  merchants,  but  to  despatch 
two  envoys  to  seek  the  neighbouring  monarch  at  bis 
residence. 

For  this  mission  he  chose  two  Spaniards,  Rodrigo 
de  Jerez  and  Luis  de  Torres;  the  latter  a  converted 
Jew,  who  knew  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  and  even 
something  of  Arabic,  one  or  otlier  of  which  languages 
Columbus  supposed  might  be  known  to  this  oriental 
prince.  Two  Indians  were  sent  with  them  as  guides, 
one  a  native  of  Guanahani,  and  the  other  an  inhabitant 
of  the  hamlet  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  am- 
bassadors were  furnished  with  strings  of  beads,  and 
other  trinkets,  for  their  travelling  expenses.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  ibem  to  inform  the  king  that  Cdom- 
bus  had  l)een  sent  by  the  Castilian  Sovereigns,  a 
l)earer  of  letters  and  a  present,  whidi  he  was  to  de- 
liver personally,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
amicable  intercourse  between  the  powers.  They 
were  likewise  instructed  to  inform  themselves  accu- 
rately about  the  situation  and  distances  of  certain 
provinces,  ports  and  rivers,  which  the  Admiral  speci- 
fied by  name  from  the  descriptions  which  he  had  of 
the  coast  of  Asia.  They  were  moreover  >provided 
with  specimens  of  spices  and  drugs,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  any  predons  articles  of  tiie 
kind  abounded  in  Uie  country.  Witii  these  provi- 
sions and  instructions,  the  ambassadors  departed,  six 
days  being  allowed  them  to  go  and  return.  Many, 
at  the  present  day,  will  smile  at  this  embassy  to  a 
naked  savage  chieftain  in  the  interior  of  Cuba,  in 
mistake  for  an  Asiatic  monarch ;  but  such  was  the 
singular  nature  of  this  voyage,,  a  continual  series  of 
golden  dreams— and  all  interpreted  by  the  delusive 
volume  of  Marco  Polo. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

rUBTBCB  COiSHNO  OV  CUU. 

While  awaiting  the  return  of  his  ambassadors,  the 
Admiral  ordered  the  ships  to  be  careened  and  repair- 
ed. He  employed  himself  also  in  collecting  informa- 
tion concerning  tiie  country.  On  the  day  after  their 
departure,  he  ascended  the  river  in  boats  for  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues,  until  he  came  to  fresh  water. 
Here  landing,  be  climbed  a  hill  to  conmiand  a  pro»- 
pect  over  the  interior.  His  view,  however,  was  shot 
in  by  thick  and  lofty  forests,  of  the  most  wild  but 
beautiful  luxuriance.  Among  the  trees  were  some 
which  he  considered  to  be  Ihe  linaloes;  many  were 
odoriferous,  and  he  doubted  not  possessed  valuable 
aromatic  qualities.    There  was  a  general  eagerness 
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among  (he  voyagers  to  find  the  precioas  articles  of 
commerce  'which  grow  in  the  favonred  climes  of  the 
East;  and  their  imaginations  were  continually  de- 
ceived by  their  hopes. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  Admiral  was  excited  by 
reports  of  cinnamon-trees,  and  nutmegs,  and  rhubarb 
being  found;  but,  on  examination,  they  all  proved 
fallacious.  He  showed  the  natives  specimens  of  those 
and  various  other  spices  and  drugs  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Spain;  and  he  understood 
from  them  that  those  articles  were  to  be  found  in 
abundance  to  the  south-east.  He  showed  them  gold 
and  pearls  also,  whereupon  several  old  Indians  inform- 
ed him  that  there  was  a  country  where  the  natives 
wore  ornaments  of  them  round  the  neck,  arms,  and 
ankles.  They  repeatedly  mentioned  the  word  Bohio, 
which  Columbus  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the 
place  in  question,  and  that  it  was  some  rich  district 
or  island.  They  mingled,  however,  great  extrava- 
gancies with  their  imperfect  accounts,  describing  na- 
tions at  a  distance  who  had  but  one  eye;  others  who 
had  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  who  were  cannibals- 
cutting  the  throats  of  their  prisoners  and  sucking  their 
blood.' 

All  these  reports  of  gold,  and  pearls,  and  spices, 
many  of  which  were  probably  fabrications  to  please 
the  Admiral,  tended  to  keep  up  the  persuasion  that 
he  was  among  the  valuable  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
East.  On  making  a  fire  to  heat  the  tar  for  careening 
the  ships,  the  seamen  found  that  the  wood  they  burnt 
sent  forth  a  powerful  odour,  and,  on  examining  it, 
declared  that  it  was  mastic.  The  wood  abounded  in 
the  neighbouring  forest,  insomuch  that  Columbus 
flattered  himself  a  thousand  quintals  of  this  precious 
gnm  might  be  collected  every  year;  and  a  more  abun- 
dant supply  procured  than  that  furnished  by  Scios, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In  the  course 
of  their  researches  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  quest 
ofthe  luxuries  of  commerce,  they  met  with  the  po- 
tatoe,  a  bumble  root,  little  valued  at  the  time,  but  a 
more  precious  acf|uisition  to  man  than  all  the  spices 
ofthe  East. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  two  ambassadors  re- 
tomed,  and  every  one  crowded  to  bear  tidings  ofthe 
interior  of  the  country,  and  of  the  prince  to  whose 
capital  they  bad  been  sent.  After  penetrating  twelve 
leagues,  they  had  come  to  a  village  of  fifty  houses,  built 
similarly  to  those  ofthe  coast,  but  larger;  the  whole 
village  containing  at  least  a  thousand  inhabitants. 
They  were  received  with  great  solemnity ;  the  natives 
conducted  them  to  the  best  house,  and  placed  them 
in  what  appeared  to  be  intended  for  chairs  of  state, 
being  wrought  out  of  single  pieces  of  wood,  into  the 
fimns  of  quadrupeds.  They  then  offered  (hem  the 
principal  articles  of  their  food,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
When  they  had  complied  witli  the  laws  of  savage 
courtesy  and  hospitality,  they  seated  themselves  on 
the  ground  around  their  visitors,  and  waited  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  conununicate. 

•  Primer  Via);e  de  Colon,  Navarrptc,  Ixxi,  p.  48. 


Tlie  Israelite,  Lnis  de  Torres,  found  his  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  and  Arabic,  of  no  avail,  and  the  Lucayan 
interpreter  had  to  be  the  orator.  He  made  a  regular 
speech,  after  the  Indian  manner,  in  which  he  extolled 
the  power,  the  wealth,  and  munificence  ofthe  white 
men.  When  he  had  finished,  tlie  Indians  crowded 
round  these  wonderful  beings,  whom,  as  usual,  they 
considered  more  than  human.  Some  touched  them, 
examining  their  skin  and  raiment,  others  kissed  their 
hands  and  feet,  in  token  of  submission  or  adoration. 
In  a  little  while  the  men  withdrew,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  women,  and  the  same  ceremonies  were 
repeated.  Some  of  the  women  had  a  slight  covering 
of  netted  cotton  round  the  middle,  but  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  both  sexes  were  entirely  naked .  There 
seemed  to  be  something  like  ranks  and  orders  of  so- 
ciety among  them,  and  a  chieftain  who  had  some  au- 
thority ;  whereas  in  all  the  natives  they  bad  previously 
met  with  among  the  islands,  a  complete  equality  had 
appeared  to  prevail. 

Such  were  all  the  traces  they  found  of  the  oriental, 
city  and  court  which  they  had  anticipated.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  gold,  or  other  precious  articles; 
ond  when  they  showed  specimens  of  cinnamon,  pep- 
per, and  otlier  spices,  the  inhabitants  told  them  they 
were  not  to  be  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  far 
off  to  the  south-west. 

The  envoys  determined,  therefore,  to  return  to  the 
ships.  The  natives  would  lain  have  induced  them 
to  remain  for  several  days;  but  seeing  them  bent  on 
departing,  a  great  number  were  anxious  to  accom- 
pany them,  imagining  they  were  about  to  return  to 
the  skies.  They  took  witli  them,  however,  only  one 
of  the  principal  men,  with  his  son,  who  were  at- 
tended by  a  domestic. 

On  theur  way  back,  they  for  the  first  time  wit- 
nessed the  use  of  a  weed,  which  the  ingenious  caprice 
of  man  has  since  converted  into  a  universal  luxury, 
in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of  the  senses.  They  be- 
held several  of  the  natives  going  about  with  firebrands 
in  their  hands,  and  certain  dried  herbs  which  lltey 
rolled  up  in  a  leaf,  and  lighting  one  end,  put  the  other 
in  their  mouths,  and  continued  exhaling  and  pulling 
out  the  smoke.  These  rolls  they  called  tobacco,  a 
name  since  transferred  to  the  plant  of  which  they 
were  made.  The  Spaniards  were  struck  with  as- 
tonishment at  this  singular  indulgence,  although  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  wonders. 

On  their  return  to  the  sliips,  they  gave  favourable 
accounts  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country. 
They  had  met  with  many  hamlets  of  four  or  five 
houses,  well  peopled,  embowered  among  trees,  laden 
with  unknown  fruits  of  tempting  hue  and  delightful 
flavour.  Around  them  were  fields,  planted  with 
the  agi,  or  sweet  pepper,  with  potatoes,  with  maize, 
or  Indian  corn,  and  with  a  species  of  lupin  or  pulse. 
There  were  fields,  also,  of  a  plant,  the  rooU  whereof 
they  made  their  cassava-bread.  These,  with  the 
fruits  of  their  groves,  formed  the  principal  food  of  the 
natives,  who  were  extremely  frugal  and  simple  in 
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their  diet.  Tliere  vrere  vast  quantities  of  cotton, 
some  just  sown,  some  in  full  growth,  and  some 
wrought  into  yam,  or  into  nets,  of  wliich  they  made 
their  hammoclcs.  Of  (his  there  was  great  store, 
both  wrought  and  unwrought,  in  their  houses.  They 
had  seen  many  birds  of  rare  plumage,  but  of  un- 
known species;  many  duclcs,  several  small  par- 
tridges; and,  like  Columbus,  they  had  heard  the 
song  of  a  bird  which  they  had  mistaken  for  the  night- 
ingale. AH  that  they  had  seen,  however,  betokened 
a  primitive  and  simple  state  of  society;  for,  with  all 
its  beauty,  the  country  was  in  a  wild,  uncultivated 
state.  The  wonder  with  which  they  had  been  re- 
garded, showed  clearly  that  the  people  were  stran- 
gers to  civilized  man,  nor  could  they  hear  of  any 
inland  city  superior  to  the  one  they  had  visited.  The 
report  of  the  envoys  put  an  end  to  many  splendid 
fancies  of  Columbus,  about  this  barbaric  prince  and 
his  capital.  He  was  cruising,  however,  in  a  region 
of  enchantment,  over  which  his  imagination  exer- 
•cised  a  magic  power.  As  fast  as  one  illusion  passed 
away  another  succeeded;  for,  during  the  absence  of 
the  emissaries,  the  Indians  had  informed  him,  by 
signs,  of  a  place  to  the  eastward,  where  the  people' 
collected  gold  along  the  river  banks  by  torch-light, 
and  afterwards  wrought  it  into  bars  with  hammers. 
In  speaking  of  this  place  they  again  used  the  words 
Babeque  and  Bohio,  which  Columbus,  as  usual,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  proper  names  of  islands  or  countries. 
The  true  meaning  of  these  words  has  been  variously 
e!fplained.  It  is  said  that  they  were  applied  by  the 
Indians  to  the  coast  of  terra  firma,  called  also  by 
them  Caritaba. '  It  is  also  said  that  Bohio  means  a 
house,  and  was  often  used  by  the  Indians  to  signify 
the  populousness  of  an  island.  Hence  it  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  Hispaniola,  as  well  as  the  more 
general  name  of  Hayti,  which  means  highland,  and 
occasionally  Qaisqueya  (i.  e.  the  whole),  on  account 
of  its  extent. 

The  misapprehension  of  these,  and  other  words, 
was  a  source  of  perpetual  error  to  Columbus.  Some- 
times he  confounded  Babeque  and  Bohio  together,  as 
if  signifying  the  same  island ;  sometimes  they  were 
different,  and  existing  in  different  quarters ;  and 
Qaisqueya  he  supposed  to  mean  Quisai  or  Qninsai 
(i.  e.  the  celestial  city),  of  which,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  he  had  received  so  magnificent  an 
idea  fi:om  the  writings  of  the  Venetian  traveller. 

The  great  object  of  Columbus  was  to  arrive  at 
some  opulent  and  civilized  country  of  the  East,  where 
he  might  establish  a  commercial  relation  with  its 
sovereign,  and  carry  home  a  quantity  of  oriental 
merchandise  as  a  rich  trophy  of  his  discovery.  The 
season  was  advancing ;  the  cool  nights  gave  hints  of 
approaching  winter ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  not  to 
proceed  further  to  the  north,  nor  to  linger  about  un- 
civilized places,  which,  at  present,  he  had  not  the 
means  of  colonising.  Conceiving  himself  to  be  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  he  determined  to  turn  to 

•  Uiinon,  Hist.  IV.  Mnnilo.  c.  S. 


the  east-south-east,  in  qnest  of  Babeque,  which  he 
trusted  might  prove  some  rich  andcivilizMl  island. 

Before  leaving  Hie  river,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  Rio  de  los  Mares,  he  took  several  of  the 
natives  to  carry  with  him  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  them  the  language,  that  in  future  voyages, 
they  might  serve  as  interpreters.  He  took  ttiem  of 
both  sexes,  having  learned  from  the  Porluguefse  dis- 
coverers, that  the  men  always  were  moreconteoted 
on  the  voyage,  and  serviceable  on  their  return,  when 
accompanied  by  females.  In  his  own  enthusiasm, 
and  with  the  religious  feeling  of  the  day,  he  antici- 
pated great  triumphs  to  the  faith,  and  glory  to  the 
crown,  from  the  conversion  of  these  savage  nations, 
through  the  means  of  the  natives  thus  instructed- 
He  imagined  that  the  Indians  had  no  system  of  reli- 
gion, but  a  disposition  to  receive  its  impressions;  as 
they  looked  on  with  great  reverence  and  attention  at 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Spaniards,  sooa  re- 
peating by  rote  any  prayer  that  was  taught  themy  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  most  editing 
devotion.  They  bad  an  idea  of  a  future  slate,  b«t 
limited  and  confused;  it  was  difiicuU  for  roer«««ra- 
ges  to  conceive  an  idea  of  pure  spiritual  existence  and 
delight,  separate  from  Ihejoys  of  sense,  or  fron  those 
beautiful  scenes  which  have  been  their  favourite  re- 
sort while  living.  Peter  Martyr,  a  contempprarf  of 
Columbus,  mentions  the  ideas  of  the  Indians, oa  (,bis 
subject :  "  They  confess  the  soul  to  be  immort^,  a^ 
having  put  off  the  bodily  clothing,  they  imagiae  H 
goeth  forth  to  the  woods  and  the  monnlaios,  ai^d  that 
it  liveth  there  perpetually  in  caves;  nor  dothejF  ex- 
empt it  from  eating  and  drinking,  but  that  it  shoqld 
be  fed  there.  The  answering  voices  beard  from  caves 
and  hollows,  which  the  Lalines  call  echoes,  they 
suppose  to  be  the  souls  of  the  departed,  wandedng 
through  those  places." ' 

From  the  natural  tendencqf  to  devotion  wliidi 
Columbus  thought  he  discovered  among  these  poor 
people,  from  their  gentle  natures,  and  their  ignorance 
of  all  warlike  arts,  he  pronounces  it  an  easy  matter 
to  make  them  all  devout  members  of  tlie  chpich, 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  crown.  He  concludes  his 
speculations  upon  the  advant^^es  to  be  derived  from 
the  colonization  of  these  parts  by  anticipating  a  great 
trade  there  for  gold,  which  must  abound  in  the  in- 
terior; for  pearls  and  precious  stones,  of  whidi, 
though  he  had  seen  none,  he  had  received  frequent 
accounts;  for  gums  and  spices,  of  which  he  thought 
he  had  found  indubitable  traces;  and  for  tbecotton. 
which  grew  wild  in  vast  quantities. .  Maqy  of  tbese 
articles,  he  observed,  would  probably  find  a  nearer 
market  than  Spain,  in  the  ports  and  cities  of  the 
Great  Khan,  at  which  he  had  no  doubt  of  soon 
arriving. » 

<  P.  Martyr,  dccad.  t,  c-  9.— U.  Lock's  Imulalion,  1012. 
'  Primer  Viagcde  Ckilon,  Navarrete.  t.  i. 
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CaVPTER  V. 

SlilCB  4FTEB  THE  8UPP0SED  ISLiND  OP  RABIQUB. 
DEJEITIO.f  OP  TB8  PMTA. 

[1492.] 

Ok  the  42th  of  November,  Columbus  turned  his 
course  to  the  east-south-east,  to  follow  back  the 
direction  of  the  coast.    This  may  be  considered 
another  critical  change  in  his  voyage,  which  had  a 
great  effect  upon  his  subsequent  discoveries.    He  had 
proceeded  far  williin  what  is  called  the  old  channel, 
between  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas.    In  two  or  three 
days  more,  he  would  have  discovered' his  mistake 
in  supposing  Cuba  a  part  of  terra  Anna :  an  error  in 
which  he  continued  to  the  day  of  bis  death.    He 
might  have  had  intimation  also  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
continent,  and  liave  stood  for  the  coast  of  Florida,  or 
have  been  carried  thither  by  the  gulf  stream,  or 
continuing  along  Cuba  where  it  leads  to  the  south- 
west, might  have  struck  over  to  the  op[K)site  coast  of 
Yucatan,  and  have  realized  his  most  sanguine  antici- 
patiMis  m  becoming  the  discoverer  of  Mexico.    It  was 
sufficient  glory  for  Columbus,  however,  to  have  disco- 
vered the  New  World.    Its  more  golden  regions  were 
reserved  to  give  splendour  to  succeeding  enterprises. 
He  now  ran  along  the  coast  for  two  or  three  days 
without  stopping  to  explore  it.    No  populous  towns 
flr  cities  were  to  be  seen,  which,  if  near  the  sea, 
would  have  been  visible  from  the  ships.    Passing  by 
a  great  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape 
Cuba,  he  stmdc  eastward,  to  sea,  in  search  of 
Babeque,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  put  back  in  conse- 
quence of  a  head  wind  and  boisterous  sea.    He  an- 
chored, therefore,  in  a  deep  and  secure  harbour,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  del  Principe,  and 
passed  a  few  days  exploring  with  his  boats  an  archi- 
pelagoofsmall  but  beau  lifulislandsin  the  vicinity, since 
koown  as  El  Jardin  del  Rey,  or  the  king's  garden. 
The  gulf  studded  with  these  islands,  he  named  the  sea 
of  Nuestra  Senora ;  in  modern  days  it  has  been  a 
fucfcisg-plaGe  for  [rirates,   who  have  found  secure 
sbelter  and  concealment  among  the  channels  and 
solitary  harbours  of  this  archipelago.    These  islands 
were  covered  with  noWe  trees,  among  which  the 
Spaniards  thought  Ihey  discovered  mastic  and  aloes. 
Columbus  supposed  these,  therefore,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  innumerable  islands  said  to  fringe  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  famed  for  abounding  in  spices.    Wliile  at 
the  Puerto  del  Principe,  he  elevated  a  cross  in  a  lofty 
and  conspicuous  place  adjacent  to  the  harbour,  his 
dsual  sign  of  having  taken  possession. 

On  the  <9lh,  he  again  put  to  sea  in  almost  a  calm ; 
bat  the  wind  springing  from  the  eastward,  he  stood 
away  off  to  tlie  north-north-east,  and  at  sun-down, 
was  seven  leagues  disUnt  from  Puerto  del  Principe. 
Land  was  now  descried  directly  east,  about  sixty 
miles  distant,  which,  from  the  signs  of  the  natives, 
he  supposed  to  ht  the  long  desired  island  of  Babeque. 
He  continaed  all  night  to  the  north-east.    On  the 


following  day,  the  wind  continued  contrary,  blowing 
directly  from  the  quarter  to  which  he  wbhed 
to  steer.  He  was  for  some  lime  within  sight  of 
the  island  of  Isabella,  but  forebore  to  touch  there, 
lest  his  Indian  interpreters,  who  were  from  the 
island  of  Guanaliani,  only  eight  leagues  from  that  of 
Isabella,'  might  desert,— the  poor  savages  keeping  a 
wistful  eye  in  tlie  direction  of  their  homes.  Finding 
the  wind  obstinately  adverse,  and  the  sea  rough, 
Columbus  at  length  put  his  ship  about  to  return  to 
Cuba,  making  signals  to  his  companions  to  do  the 
same.  The  Pinta,  however,  commanded  by  Martin 
Alonso  Pinzon,  had  by  tliis  time  gradually  worked  a 
considerable  disunce  to  the  eastward.  As  he  could 
easily  rejoin  the  other  vessels  with  the  wind  astern, 
Columbus  repeated  his  signals,  but  they  were  still 
unattended  to.  Night  coming  on,  he  shortened  sail, 
and  hoisted  signal  lights  to  the  mast-head,  thinking 
that  Pinzon  would  yet  join  him ;  but  when  morning 
dawned,  the  Pinta  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.' 

The  foct  was,  that  Pinzon  had  received  extravagant 
accounts  from  one  of  the  Indians  on  board  of  his 
caravel,  of  an  island  or  region  of  great  riches,  to 
which  he  offered  to  guide  him.  His  avarice  was 
suddenly  awakened;  his  vessel  being  the  best  sailer, 
he  could  easily  ply  to  windward,  while  the  others  bad 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  He  might  be  the  first 
therefore  to  discover  this  golden  region,  and  enrich 
himself  with  its  first-fruits.  He  had  long  been  im- 
patient of  the  domination  of  the  Admiral,  thinking 
himself  entitled  to  an  equality  from  having  contri- 
buted much  of  the  funds  of  the  expedition.  He  was 
a  veteran  navigator,  the  oracle  of  the  maritime  com- 
munity of  Palos,  and  accustomed,  from  his  wealth 
and  standmg,  to  give  the  law  among  his  nauli6al 
associates.  He  had  ill  brooked,  therefore,  being 
obliged  to  sail  in  a  subordinate  capacity  on  board  of  his 
own  ship,  and  several  disputes  had  occurred  between 
him  and  the  Admiral.  The  sudden  temptation 
offered  to  his  avarice,  added  to  his  previous  discon- 
tent, had  been  loo  powerful  for  his  sense  of  duty. 
Forgetting  what  was  due  to  the  admiral,  as  hb  com- 
mander, he  had  disregarded  bis  signals,  and  keeping 
on  to  ttie  eastward,  with  the  advantage  of  his  su- 
perior sailing,  had  gradually  separated  himself  from 
the squadron. 

Columbus  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  tliis  deser- 
tion. Independent  of  its  being  a  flagrant  example  of 
insubordmation,  he  suspected  some  sinister  design. 
Either  Pinzon  intended  to  arn^ate  a  separate  com- 
mand, and  separate  advantages,  or  to  hasten  back  to 
Spain  and  snatch  the  laurel  of  discovery.  The  heavy 
sailuig  of  his  vessel,  however,  rendered  all  attempt  to 
pursue  him  hopeless :  he  continued  on,  therefore,  to 
Cuba,  to  finish  the  exploring  of  its  coast. 

On  tlie  24th  of  November  he  regained  Point  Cuba, 
and  anchored  in  a  fine  harbour  formed  by  the  mouth 

'  Journal  of  Columbus,  Navarrete  CoUec.  1. 1,  p.  61. 
>  Las  Casas,  HisL  Im).,  t.  i,  cap.  V.    HUL  del  Alminote, 
cap.  29.    Journal  of  CohimtHis,  Kavanvte,  I.  L. 
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of  a  river,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St  Catherine. 
It  was  bordered  by  rich  meadows,  the  neighbouring 
mountains  were  well  wooded,  there  were  pines  tail 
enough  to  make  masts  for  the  finest  ships,  and  noble 
oaks.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  they  foimd  stones  veined 
with  gold. 

Columbus  continued  for  several  days  coasting  the 
residue  of  Cuba,  extolling  in  rapturous  terms  the  ma- 
gnificence, freshness,  and  verdure  of  the  scenery,  the 
purity  of  the  rivers,  and  the  number  and  commodious- 
ness  of  the  harbours.  His  description  of  one  place,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Santo,  is  a  specimeo 
of  his  vivid  and  artless  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. "  The  amenity  of  this  river,  and  the  clearness 
of  the  water,  through  which  the  sand  at  the  bottom 
may  be  seen;  the  multitude  of  palm-trees  of  various 
forms,  the  highest  and  most  beautiiiil  that  I  have  met 
with,  and  an  infinity  of  other  great  and  green  trees ; 
the  birds  in  rich  plumage  and  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
render  this  country,  most  serene  Princes,  of  such 
marvellous  beauty,  that  it  surpasses  all  others  in 
charms  and  graces,  as  (he  day  doth  the  night  in  lustre. 
For  which  reason  I  often  say  to  my  people,  that,  much 
as  I  endeavour  to  give  a  complete  account  of  it  to  your 
Majesties,  my  tongue  cannot  express  the  whole  truth, 
nor  my  pen  describe  it ;  and  I  have  been  so  over- 
whelmed at  Uie  sight  of  so  much  beauty,  that  I  have 
not  known  how  to  relate  it."' 

The  transparency  of  the  water,  which  Columbus 
attributed  to  the  purity  of  the  rivers,  is  the  property 
of  the  ocean  in  these  latitudes.  So  clear  is  the  sea  in 
the  neighbouibood  of  some  of  these  islands,  that  in 
still  weather  the  bottom  may  be  seen,  as  in  a  crystal 
foimtain,  and  the  inhabitants  dive  down  four  or  five 
fothoms  in  search  of  conchs,  and  other  slieH-fish, 
which  are  visible  from  the  surface.  The  delicate 
breezes  and  pure  waters  of  these  islands,  are  among 
their  greatest  charms. 

As  a  proof  of  the  gigantic  vegetation  of  these  coasts, 
Columbus  mentions  the  enormous  size  of  the  canoes 
formed  from  single  trunks  of  trees.  One-tbat  he  saw, 
was  cabbie  of  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. Among  other  articles  found  in  the  Indian 
dwellings,  was  a  cake  of  wax.  Columbus  took  it  to 
present  to  the  Castilian  Sovereigns,  "  for  where  there 
is  wax,"  said  he,  "  there  must  be  a  thousand  other 
good  things."'  It  is  since  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Yucatan,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
were  not  accustomed  to  gather  wax.' 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Columbus  reached  the 
eastern  end  of  Cuba,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Asia ;  or,  ^a  he  always  termed  it, 
India.  He  gave  it,  therefore,  the  name  of  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  He  was  now 
greatly  perplexed  what  course  to  take.  He  felt  a  de- 
sir^  to  follow  along  the  coast  as  it  bent  off  to  the  south- 
west, whidi  might  bring  him  to  the  more  civilized 

'  Hial.  del  Almirante,  cap.  29. 

*  Joonul  orcohunbut,  Unarrtie,  t.  i. 

>  Hcrrera,  HM.  Ind.,  decad.  i. 


and  opulent  parts  of  India.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  took  this  course,  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of 
finding  the  island  of  Babeque,  which  the  Indians  now 
said  lay  to  the  north-east,  and  of  which  they  still  con- 
tinued to  give  the  most  marvdloos  accounts.  It  was 
a  state  of  embarrassment  characteristic  of  this  extra- 
ordinary voyage,  to  have  a  new  and  unknown  world 
thus  spread  out  to  the  choice  of  the  explorer,  where 
wonders  and  beauties  invited  him  on  every  side ;  hot 
where,  whichever  way  he  turned,  he  might  leave  the 
true  region  of  profit  and  delight  behind. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISCOVERT   or  ■ISPiNIOLi. 
[  t492.  ] 

On  the  Sth  of  December,  while  Columbus  was 
steering  at  large  beyond  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Cuba,  undetermined  what  course  to  take,  he  descried 
land  to  the  south-east,  which  gradually  increased 
upon  the  view ;  its  high  mountains  towering  abovt 
the  clear  horizon,  and  giving  evidence  of  an  island  of 
great  extent.  Tlie  Indians,  on  beholding  it,  exclaimei 
Bohio,  the  name  by  wliich  Columbus  understood 
them  to  designate  some  country  which  abounded' in 
gold.  When  they  saw  him  standing  on  in  tlial  direc- 
tion, (hey  showed  great  signs  of  terror,  imploring  him 
not  to  visit  it,  assuring  him  by  signs,  that  tlie  inha- 
bitants were  fierce  and  cruel,  that  they  had  but  one 
eye,  and  were  cannibals.  The  wind  being  unfavour- 
able, and  tlie  nights  long,  during  which  they  did  not 
dare  to  make  sail  in  these  unknown  seas,  they  were 
a  great  part  of  two  days  working  up  to  the  island. 

In  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tropics,'  ob- 
jects are  descried  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  parity 
of  the  air  and  serenity  of  the  deep  bhiie  sky  give  a 
magical  effect  to  the  scenery.  Under  these  advan- 
tages, the  beautiful  island  of  Hayti  revealed  itself  to 
the  eye  as  they  approached.  Its  mountains  wer% 
higher  and  more  rocky  than  those  of  the  other  islands ; 
but  the  rocks  reared  themselves  from  among  rich 
forests.  The  mountains  swept  down  into  luxuriant 
plains  and  green  savannas,  while  the  appearance  of 
cultivated  fields,  with  the  numerous  fires  at  night, 
and  the  columns  of  smoke  which  rose  in  various  parts 
by  day,  all  showed  it  to  be  populous.  It  rose  before 
them  in  all  the  splendour  of  tropical  vegetation,  onr 
of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the  world,  and  doomed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate. 

In  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  December,  Colambos 
entered  a  harbour  at  the  western  end  of  the  bland, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St  Nicholas,  by  wUcit 
it  is  called  at  the  present  day.  The  barboor  was 
spacious  and  deep,  surrounded  with  large  trees,  many 
of  them  loaded  with  fruit ;  while  a  beautiftil  plain  ex- 
(ended  in  front  of  the  port,  traversed  by  a  fine  stream 
of  water.    From  the  number  of  canoes  seen  in  v»- 
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rioi^  parts,  there  ^ere  evidently  large  villages  in  the 
neigbbeurhood,  but  the  natives  had  fled  with  terror 
at  sight  of  the  ships. 

Leaving  the  harbour  of  St  Nicholas  on  the  7th,  they 
coasted  along  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  It  was 
lofty  and  mountainous,  but  with  green  savannas  and 
long-sweeping  plains.  At  one  place  they  caught  a 
view  up  a  rich  and  smiling  valley  that  ran  far  into 
the  interior,  between  two  mountains,  and  appeared 
to  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

For  several  days  they  were  detained  in  a  harbour 
which  they  called  Port  Conception ;  a  small  river 
emptied  into  it,  after  winding  through  a  delightful 
country.  The  coast  abounded  with  iish,  some  of 
which  even  leapt  into  their  boats.  They  cast  their 
nets,  therefore,  and  caught  great  quanUties,  and 
among  them  several  kinds  similar  to  those  of  Spain, 
— the  first  Iish  they  had  met  with  resembling  those 
of  their  own  country.  They  heard,  also,  the  notes 
of  the  bird  which  they  mistook  for  the  nightingale, 
and  of  several  others  to  which  they  were  accnstoraed. 
These,  by.  (he  simple  associations  of  idea  which  speak 
to  th^e  heart,  reminded  them  strongly  of  (he  groves  of 
|heir  distant  Andalusia.  They  fancied  the  features 
of  the  surrounding  country  resembled  those  of  the 
^ore  beautiful  provinces  of  Spain,  and,  in  conse- 
tpifpee  pf  this  idea,  the  Admiral  named  the  island 


^.  There  wer^  traces  of  rude  cultivaUon  in  the  neigh- 
boorhc^  of  the  harbour,  but  the  natives  had  aban- 
doned the  coast  on  their  arrival.  They  at  one  time 
saw.fi:ife  Ifirking  at  a  distance,  who  escaped  on  being 
approached.  Columbus,  desirous  of  establishing 
some  intercourse,  despatched  six  men,  well  armed, 
into  the  interior.  They  found  several  cultivated 
fields,  .and  traces  of  roads  and  places  where  fires  had 
been  made,  but  the  inhabitants  had  fled  with  terror 
to  the  mountains. 

Though  the  whole  country  was  solitary  and  de- 
serted, Columbus  consoled  himself  with  the  idea, 
that,  there  jnust  be  populous  towns  in  the  interior, 
where  the  people  had  taken  refuge;  and  that  the 
%e8  he  bad  be^ld  had  been  signal-fires,  like  those 
lighted  up  on  the  mountains  in  the  old  countries,  in 
the  times  of  Moorish  war  and  sudden  ravages  of  the 
sea-bords,  to  warn  the  peasantry  to  fly  from  the  coast. 
.On  the  fSth  of  December,  Columbus,  with  great  so- 
lemnity, erected  a  cross  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  in  sign  of  having 
la^en  p<tssession.  As  three  sailors  were  rambling 
about  the  vicinity,  they  beheld  a  large  number  of  the 
natives,  who  immediately  took  flight;  but  the  sailors 
parsaed  them,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  overtaking  u  young  and  handsome  female,  and 
broaght  their  wild  beauty  in  triumph  to  the  ships. 
She  was  perfectly  naked,  which  was  a  bad  omen  as 
to  the  civilization  of  the  island,  but  an  ornament  of 
gold  which  she  wore  ii^  the  nose,  gave  hope  that  the 
precious  metal  was  to  be  fbund  there.  The  Admiral 
soon  soothed  her  terror  by  his  kindness.    lie  had 


her  clothed,  and  made  her  presents  of  beads,  brass 
rings,  hawks' -bells,  and  other  trinkets,  and  sent  her 
on  shore  accompanied  by  several  of  llie  crew,  and 
three  of  the  Indian  interpreters.  So  weH  pleased  was 
this  simple  savage  with  her  finery,  and  so  won  by  the 
kind  treatment  slie  had  experienced,  tliat  she  would 
gladly  have  remained  with  the  Indian  women  whom 
she  found  on  board.  The  parly  which  had  been  sent 
with  her  returned  on  board  late  in  tiie  nigiit,  finding 
that  her  village  was  far  distant,  and  fearing  to  ven- 
ture inland.  Confident  of  the  favourable  impression 
which  the  report  given  by  the  woman  must  produce, 
the  Admiral,  on  the  following  day,  despatched  nine 
stout-hearted,  well-armed  men,  to  seek  the  village, 
accompanied  by  a  native  of  Cuba  as  an  interpreter. 
They  found  the  village  about  four  and  a  half  leagues 
to  the  south-east,  situated  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the 
banks  of  a  lieantiful  river.'  It  contained  one  thou- 
sand houses,  but  all  deserted,  for  they  had  beheld  the 
inhabitants  flyuig  as  they  approached.  The  inter- 
preter was  sent  after  them,  who,  with  great  difficulty, 
quieted  their  terrors,  assuring  them  of  the  goodness 
of  these  strangers,  who  had  descended  from  the  skies, 
and  went  about  the  world  making  precious  and  beau- 
tiful presents.  Thus  assured,  the  natives  ventured 
back  to  the  number  of  two  thousand.  They  ap- 
proached the  nine  Spanfards  with  slow  and  trembling 
steps,  often  pausing  and  putting  tlieir  hands  upon 
their  heads,  in  token  of  profound  reverence  and  sub- 
mission. They  were  a  well-formed  race,  fairer  and 
handsomer  than  the  natives  of  the  other  island.* 
Wlule  the  Spaniards  were  conversing  with  them  by 
means  of  their  interpreter,  they  beheld  another  mul- 
titude approaching.  These  were  headed  by  the  hus- 
band of  ihe  female  Indian  who  had  been  entertained 
on  board  of  the  ships  the  preceding  evening.  They 
brought  her  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders,  and  the 
husband  was  profuse  in  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
with  which  she  had  been  treated,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent presents  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her. 

The  Indians  having  now  become  more  familiar  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  having,  in  some  measure,  reco- 
vered from  theu'  extreme  fear,  conducted  them  to 
theu:  houses,  and  set  befbre  them  cassava-bread, 
fish,  roots,  and  firuits  of  various  kinds.  Learning 
from  the  interpreter  that  the  Spaniards  were  fond  of 
parrots,  they  brought  great  numbers  of  them  which 
they  had  domesticated,  and  indeed  offered  freely 
whatever  they  possessed ;  such  was  the  frank  hospi- 
tality which  reigned  throughout  the  island,  where, 
as  yet,  the  passion  of  avarice  was  unknown.  The 
great  river  which  flowed  through  tlus  valley  was  bor- 
dered with  noble  forests,  among  which  were  palms, 
bananas,  and  many  trees  covered  willi  fruit  and 
flowers.  The  air  was  mild  as  in  April;  the  bu-ds 
sang  aH  day  long,  and  some  were  even  heard  in  the 

I  Thii  Tillage Tvas  formerlf  known  by  the  name  of  Gros  Home , 
situated  on  tlie  banlu  of  the  river  ot  "  Trois  Rivieres,"  wliicb 
empties  itself  lialf  a  mile  west  ot  Port  de  Paix.    Navarrelei  t.  i. 

•  Las  Casas,  lib.  i,  cap.  35.  HS. 
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nighti  Tlie  Spaniards  had  not  learnt  as  yet' to  ac- 
count for  the  difTerence  of  seasons  in  tliis  opposite 
part  of  the  globe;  they  were  astonished  to  hear  the 
voice  of  this  supposed  nightingale  singing  in  the  midst 
of  December,  and  considered  it  a  proofthal  there  was 
no  winter  in  this  happy  climate.  Tliey  returned  to 
the  ships  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  the  country ; 
surpassing,  as  they  said,  even  the  luxuriant  plains  of 
Cordova.  All  that  they  complained  of  was,  that 
they  saw  no  signs  of  riches  among  the  natives.  And 
here  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  dwelling  on  the 
picture  given  by  the  first  discoverers,  of  the  stale  of 
manners  in  tbb  eventful  island  before  the  arrival  of 
the  white  men.  According  to  their  accounts,  the 
people  of  Hayti  existed  in  that  state  of  primitive  and 
savage  simplicity,  which  some  philosophers  have 
fondly  pictured  as  the  most  enviable  on  earth;  sur- 
rounded by  natural  blessings,  without  even  a  know- 
ledge of  artificial  wants^  The  fertile  earth  produced 
the  chief  part  of  their  food  almost  without  culture, 
their  rivers  and  sea-coast  abounded  with  fish,  and 
they  caught  the  utia,  the  guana,  and  a  variety  of  birds. 
This,  to  beings  of  their  frugal  and  temperate  habits, 
was  great  abundance ;  and  what  nature  furnished 
thus  spontaneously  they  willingly  shared  with  all  the 
world.  Hospitality,  we  are  told,  was  with  them  a 
law  of  nature  universally  observed;  there  was  no 
need  of  being  known  to  receive  its  succours,  every 
house  was  as  open  to  the  stranger  as  his  own.'  Co- 
lumbus, too,  in  a  letter  to  Luis  de  St  Angel,  obser- 
ves, "True  it  is  that  after  they  felt  confidence,  and 
lost  their  fear  of  us,  they  were  so  liberal  with  what 
they  possessed,  that  it  wodd  not  be  believed  by  those 
who  had  not  seen  it.  If  any  thing  was  asked  of  them, 
they  never  said  no,  but  rather  gave  it  cheerfully,  and 
showed  as  much  amity  as  if  they  gave  their  very 
heart;  and  whether  the  thing  were  of  value,  or  of 
little  price,  they  were  content  with  whatever  was 
given  in  return.  '^  *'  *  In  all  these  islands  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  men  are  content  with  one  wife, 
but  they  give  twenty  to  their  chieftain  or  king.  Tlie 
women  seem  to  work  more  than  the  men;  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  whether  they  pos- 
sess individual  property;  but  rather  tliink  that  what- 
ever one  has  all  the  rest  share,  especially  in  all  articles 
of  provisions."' 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  is  given  by  old  Peter  Martyr, 
who  gathered  it,  as  he  says,  from  the  conversations 
of  the  Admiral  himself.  "  It  is  certain,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  land  among  these  people  is  as  common  as 
the  sun  and  water ;  and  that  '  mine  and  thine,'  the 
seeds  of  all  mischief,  have  no  place  with  them.  They 
are  content  with  so  little,  that  in  so  large  a  country 
they  have  rather  superfluity  than  scarceness;  so  that 
they  seem  to  live  in  the  golden  world,  without  toil, 
living  in  open  gardens;  not  entrenched  with  dykes, 

•  CbwIeToix.  Hbt.  St  Doming.,  I.  i. 

•  Letter  ot  Columhad  to  I<ai«  dc  St  Angei,  Navarretc,  1.  i, 
p.  167. 


divided  withhedges,  or  defended  with  walls.  They 
deal  truly  one  with  another,  wilboot  laws,  without 
books,  and  without  judges.  They  take  him  for  an 
evil  and  misehievoos  nam,  who  taketh  pleasure  !■ 
douig  hurt  to  another;  and  albeit  theydelight>nbt)iB 
superfluities,  yet  Uiey  make  provision  for  the  in- 
crease of  such  roots  whereof  they  make  their  bread, 
contented  with  such  simple  diet,  whereby  health  is 
preserved  and  disease  avoided."  '•  '  r 

Much  of  this  picture  may  be  overcolonred  bytltt- 
imagination,  hut  it  is  generally  oonfimed  by  oon^ 
temporary  liislorians.  They  all  concur  in  fvpresent- 
ing  the  life  of  these  islanders  as  approaching  to  the 
golden  state  of  poetical  felicity;  living  under  the'dt>- 
solute  but  patriarchal  and  easy  rule  of  their  caciques, 
free  from  pride,  with  few  wants,  an  abundant  ooan- 
try,  a  happily-tempered  climate,  and  a  natural  dis- 
position to  careless  and  indolent  enjoyment.      ■■' 


CHAPTER  Vn, 

COASTING  or  BISPiKlOLl. 

[  t492.  1  ■•I- 

When  the  weather  became  favourable,  Colbmboft 
made  another  attempt,  on  the  14th  of  Iliecemb(*-^4c» 
find  the  island  of  Babeque,  but  was  again  baffled  by 
adverse  winds.  In  the  course  of  this  altempl,::be  vi-. 
sited  an  island  lying  opposite  to  the  harbour  of  Con- 
ception, to  which,  from  its  abounding  m  larde,>be 
gave  the  name  of  Tortugas.  The  natives  had  fled  to 
the  rocks  and  forests,  and  alarm^firesuhlazed  aloi^ 
the  heights,  from  which  circumslaaoe  be  infetsed 
that  they  were  more  subject  to  invasion 'than  ilia 
other  islands.  The  country  was  so  beautiful,  that 
he  gave  to  one  of  the  valleys  the  name  of  .Yalle  de 
Paraiso,  or  the  Yale  of  Paradise;  and  called  a  fine 
stream  the  Guadalquivir,  after>lliat  renowned  river 
which  flows  through  some  oCthe  fainest' provinces  Af 
Spain.>  Setting  sail  on  the  t  Cth  of  Deosmbar  at  mid- 
night, Columbus  steered  again  for  Hispaniola.  Wbea 
halfway  across  the  gulf  which'  separates  Uie  islands, 
he  perceived  a  canoe  navigated  by  a  single  Indian, 
and,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  was  astonished  at  bis 
hardihood  m  venturing  so  far  from  land  in  so  fraQ  a 
bark,  and  at  his  adroitness  in  keeping  it  above  \irater, 
as  the  wind  was  fresh,  and  there  was  some  sea  run- 
ning. He  ordered  both  him  and  his  canoe  to  be 
taken  on  board ;  and  having  anchored  near  a  villa^ 
on  tlie  coast  of  Hispaniola,  at  present  known  as  Paerto 
de  Paz,  he  sent  him  on  shore  well  regaled  and  en- 
riched with  various  presents. 

In  the  early  intercourse  with  these  people  kindness 
never  seems  to  have  failed  in  its  effect.  The  favoor- 
able  accounts  given  by  this  Indian,  and  by  iltose  wiUi 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  communicated  in  ihdrpic- 

>  p.  Martyr,  decad.  1. 1,  iii.    Trand.  of  Richard  Eden.  ISEt. 

>  Jnunial  of  Colunibns,  Nararrcte  Collec.,  t.  i. 
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vious  landings,  dispelled  thei  fears  of  the  islanders. 
A  foieniHy  jniercearse  «oon  took  place,  and  the  ships 
were  visited  by  a  cacique  of  One-  neighbourhood. 
From  this  chieftain  and  hi»  counsellors,  Golambus 
bad  further  .information  of  (he.  island  of  Babeqne, 
which. was  described  as  lying  at  no  great  distance. 
No  mention  b  afterwards  made  of  this  island,  nor 
doesi  it.  appear  (bat  Columbus  made  any  further  at- 
tempt (0  seek  it.  No  such  island  exists  in  the  ancient 
dbartSi  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  one  of  the  nu- 
merous .misiMterpretalions  of  Indian  words,  which 
led  Ck>Iumbus  and  others  of  the  first  discoverersinto 
so  many  fruitless  researches.  The  people  of  Hispa- 
niola  appeared  handsomer  to  Columbus  than  any  he 
had. yet  met  with,  and  of  a  gentle  and  peaceable  dis- 
position. Some  of  them  bad  trifling  ornaments  of 
gold,  which  they  readily  gave  away  or  exchanged 
for  any  trifle.  The  country  was  finely  diversified 
with  lofty  mountains  and  fine  valleys,  which  stretch- 
ed away  inland  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
mountains  were  of  such  easy  ascent,  that  the  highest 
of  them  might  be  ploughed  with  oxen,  and  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  the  forests  manifested  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  valleys  were  watered  by  numerous 
dear  and  beautiful  streams;  they  appeared  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  many  places,  and  to  be  filled  for  grain,  for 
orchards,-and  pasturage. 

'iVVhile  detained  at  this  harbour  by  contrary  winds, 
Columbus  was  visited  by  a  young  cacique  of  appa- 
rentlyigreat  importance.  He  was  borne  by  four  men 
on  a  son  of  litter,  and  attended  by  two  hundred  of 
fais  subjects.  The  Admiral  being  at  dinner  when  he 
arrivedy  tiie  young  chieftain  ordered  his  followers  to 
remain  without,  and  entering  the  cabin,  took  his  seat 
beside)Coluaibn8,  not  permitting  him  to  rise  or  use 
any  ceremony.  Only  two  old  men  entered  with 
him,  who  appeared  to  be  his  counsellors,  and  who 
seated  themselves  at  his  feet.  If  any  thing  were 
given  Him  to  eat  or  drink,  he  merely  tasted  it,  and 
sent  it  to'  his  followers,  maintaining  an  air  of  great 
gravityimidtdignity.  -lie  spoke  but  little,  his  two 
counsellors  watching  his  lips,  and  catching  and  com- 
monicaling  his  ideas.  After  dinner  he  presented  the 
Admiidl  with  a  belt  curiously  wrou^t,  and  two 
pieces  of  gold.  Columbus  gave  him  a  piece  of  cloth, 
several  amber-beads,  coloured  shoes,  and  a  flask  of 
orange-flower  water ;  he  showed  him  Spanish  coin, 
on  which  were  the  likenesses  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  those  sovereigns;  he  displayed,  also,  the 
royal  banners  and  the  standard  of  the  cross :  it  was 
all  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convey  any  clear  idea  by 
these  symbols ;  the  cacique  could  not  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  region  on  the  earth  which  pro- 
duced these  wonderful  people  and  wonderful  things; 
hejoined  in  the  common  idea  that  tlie  Spaniards  were 
atore  than  mortal,  and  that  the  country  and  sove- 
•^nigos  they  talked  of  must  exist  somewhere  4n  the 
skies. 

In  the  evening  the  cacique  was  sent  on  shore  in 


the  boat  with  great  ceremony,  and  a  salute  fired  in 
honour  of  him.  He  departed  in  the  state  in  which 
he  had  come,  carried  on  a  litter,  accompanied  by  a 
great  concourse  of  his  subjects;  not  fiar  behind  him 
was  his  son,  borne  and  escorted  in  like  manner,  and 
his  brother  on  fool,  supported  by  two  attendants. 
The  presents  which  he  had  received  from  the  Ad- 
miral were  carried  before  him  with  great  ceremony. 

They  procured  but  little  gold  in  (his  place,  though 
whatever  ornaments  the  natives  possessed  they 
readily  gave  away.  The  region  of  promise  still  lay 
farther  on,  and  one  of  the  old  counsellors  of  the  ca- 
cique told  Columbus  that  he  would  soon  arrive  at 
islands  rich  in  the  precious  ore.  Before  leaving  this 
place,  the  Admiral  caused  a  large  cro»s  to  be  erected 
in  (he  centre  of  (he  village,  and  from  the  readiness 
witli  which  the  Indians  assbted,  and  their  implicit 
imitation  of  the  Spaniards  in  (heir  acts  of  devotion, 
he  inferred  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  con- 
vert them  all  to  Chrblianity. 

On  the  49th  of  December  they  made  sail  before 
day-light,  but  with  unfavourable  wind,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  atHh  they  ancliored  in  a  fine  harbour, 
to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas, 
supposed  to  be  what  at  present  is  called  (he  Bay  of 
Acul.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  well- 
peopled  country.  The  inhabitants  came  off  to  the 
ships,  some  in  canoes,  some  swimming,  bringing 
fruits  of  various  unknown  kinds,  of  great  fragrance 
and  flavour.  These  they  gave  freely,  with  whatever 
else  they  possessed,  especially  their  golden  orna- 
ments, which  they  saw  were  particularly  coveted  by 
the  strangers.  There  was  a  remarkable  frankness 
and  generosity  about  these  people ;  they  had  no  idea 
of  traffic,  but  gave  away  every  thing  with  spontane- 
ous liberality.  Columbus  would  not  permit  hm 
people,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  Ihb  free  dis- 
position, but  ordered  that  something  should  always 
be  given  in  exchange.  Several  of  the  neighbouring 
caciques  visited  the  ships,  bringing  presents,  and  in- 
viting the  Spaniards  to  their  villages,  where,  on 
going  to  land,  they  were  most  hospitably  entertained. 

On  the  22d  of  December  a  large  canoe  filled  with, 
natives  came  on  a  mission  from  a  grand  cadqne 
named  Guacanagari,  who  commanded  all  that  part 
of  the  bland.  A  principal  servant  of  that  chieflam 
came  in  the  canoe,  bringing  the  Admiral  a  present  of 
a  broad  belt,  wrought  ingeniously  with  coloured 
beads  and  bones,  and  a  wooden  mask,  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  tongue  of  which  were  of  gold.  He  de- 
livered also  a  message  fit)m  the  cacique,  begging  that 
the  ships  might  come  opposite  to  hb  residence,  which 
was  on  a  part  of  the  coast  a  little  further  to  the  east- 
ward. The  wind  preventing  an  immediate  com- 
pliance with  this  invitation,  the  Admiral  sent  the 
notary  of  (he  squadron,  with  several  of  the  crew,  to 
vbit  (he  cacique.  He  resided  in  a  (own,  si(ua(ed  on 
a  river,  a(  what  (hey  called  Pun(a  Santa,  at  present 
Point  Honorata.  It  was  the  largest  and  best-bnilt 
town  they  had  yet  seen.    The  cacique  received  them 
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in  a  kind  of  public  iquare,  which  had  been  swept 
and  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  treated  them  with 
great  honour,  giving  to  each  a  dress  of  cotton.  The 
inhabitants  crowded  ronnd  them,  bringing  provisions 
and  refreshmentsof  various  kinds.  The  seamen  were 
received  into  their  houses  as  distinguished  guests; 
they  gave  them  garments  of  cotton,  and  what- 
ever else  appeared  to  have  value  in  their  eyes,  asking 
nothing  in  return ;  but  if  any  thing  were  given,  ap- 
pearing to  treasure  it  up  as  a  sacred  relic. 

The  cacique  would  have  detained  them  all  night, 
but  their  orders  obliged  them  to  return.  On  parting 
with  them,  he  gave  them  presents  of  parrots  and  of 
pieces  of  gold  for  the  Admiral ;  and  they  were  at- 
tended to  their  boats  by  a  crowd  of  the  natives,  car- 
rying the  presents  for  them,  and  vying  with  each 
other  in  rendering  them  service. 

During  their  absence,  the  Admiral  bad  been 
visited  by  a  great  number  of  canoes  and  several  in- 
ferior caciques;  all  assured  him  that  the  island 
abounded  with  wealth ;  they  talked,  especially,  of  a 
region  in  the  interior,  further  to  the  east,  which  they 
called  Gibao,  the  cacique  of  which,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  understood,  bad  banners  of  wrought  gold. 
Columbus,  deceiving  himself  as  usual,  fancied  that 
this  name  Cibao  must  be  a  corruption  of  Cipango, 
and  that  this  chieftain  with  golden  banners  must  be 
identical  with  the  magniflcent  prince  of  that  island, 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.' 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

SBIPWIECK. 

nm.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  Colum- 
bus set  sail  from  Port  Conception  before  sunrise,  and 
steered  to  the  eastward,  with  an  intention  of  anchor- 
ing at  the  harbour  of  the  cacique  Guacanagari.  The 
wind  w^  from  the  land,  but  so  light  as  scarcely  to 
fill  the  sails,  and  the  ships  made  but  little  progress. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  being  Christmas-eve,  they 
were  within  a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half  of  the 
residence  of  the  cacique;  and  Columbus,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  watch,  flnding  the  sea  calm  and  smooth, 
and  the  ship  almost  motionless,  retired  to  lake  a 
little  rest,  not  having  slept  the  preceding  night.  He 
was,  in  general,  extremely  wakeful  on  his  coasting 
voyages,  passing  whole  nights  upon  deck  in  all  wea- 
thers ;  never  trusting  to  the  watchfulness  of  others, 
where  there  was  any  difUculty  or  danger  to  be  pro- 
vided against.  In  the  present  instance  he  felt  per- 
fectly secure;  not  merely  on  account  of  the  profound 
calm;  but  because  the  boats  on  the  preceding  day,  in 
their  visit  to  the  cacique,  had  reconnoitred  die  coast, 

•  Journal  of  Colambu!!,  NaTarrele  Collec.,  t  i.  HM.  del  Almi- 
ranle,  c.  51.  52.  Hcrrera.  d.  i,  lib.  i,  c.  15,  Id. 


and  had  reported  that  there  were  neither  rocks  nor 
shoals  in  their  course. 

Never  was  the  importance  of  the  eye  of  a  com- 
mander more  clearly  illustrated.  No  sooner  itiA 
the  vigilant  Admiral  retired,  than .  the  steersman 
gave  the  helm  in  charge  to  one  of  the  ship-boys,  and 
went  to  sleep.  This  was  in  direct  violation  of  one  of 
the  invariable  orders  of  the  Admiral,  that  tlie  b«lm 
should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  boys.  The  resit  of 
the  mariners  who  had  the  watch,  took  like  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Columbus,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  whole  crew  was  buried  in  sleep.  While  this 
security  reigned  over  the  ship,  the  treacherous  cur- 
rents, which  run  swiftly  along  tliis  coast,  carried  her 
quickly,  but  with  force,  upon  a  sand-bank.  The 
heedless  boy  had  not  noticed  the  breakers,  although 
th«y  made  a  roaring  that  might  have  been  heanl  a 
league.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  feel  the  rudder 
strike,  and  hear  the  tumult  of  the  rushing  sea, 
than  he  began  to  cry  for  aid.  Columbus,  whose 
careful  thoughts  never  permitted  him  to  sleep  pro- 
foundly, was  the  first  to  take  the  alarm  and  mount 
the  deck.  The  masterof  the  ship,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  have  been  on  watch,  next  made  his  appearance, 
followed  by  others  of  the  crew,  half  awake,  and 
unconscious  of  the  peril  of  their  situation.  The 
Admiral  ordered  them  to  take  the  boat  and  carr;f  out 
an  anchor  astern,  lliat  they  might  endeavour  to  -w^arp 
the  vessel  off.  The  master  and  tlie  sailors  spcang 
into  tlie  boat;  bat  they  were  confused  and  s^ed 
with  a  panic,  as  men  are  apt  to  be  when  suddenly 
awakened  by  an  alarm.  Instead  of  obeying  tbe 
commands  of  Columbus,  they  rowed  off  to  the 
other  caravel,  which  was  about  half  a  league  (o  wind- 
ward ;  while  he,  supposing  that  they  were  carrying 
out  the  anchor,  trusted  soon  to  get  the  vessel  in  dee^ 
water.  ,  , 

When  the  boat  arrived  at  the  caravel,  and. made 
known  the  perilous  state  in  which  they  had  left  their 
vessel,  they  were  reproached  with  their  pusillanimous 
desertion,  and  refused  admission.  The  commander 
and  several  of  his  crew,  manning  their  boat,  has- 
tened to  the  assistance  of  the  Admiral,  and  were 
followed  by  the  recreant  master  and  ^is  companions, 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion.     ^ 

They  arrived  too  late  to  save  tlie  sITip,  for  the  violent 
current  had  set  her  more  and  more  upon  the  bank. 
The  Admiral  seeing  that  his  boat  liad  desert^  him, 
that  the  ship  had  swung  across  the  stream,  and  that 
the  water  was  continually  gaining  upon  her,  had 
ordered  the  mast  to  be  cut  away,  in  the  hope  of 
lightening  her  sufficiently  to  float  her  off.  Every 
effort  was  in  vain.  The  keel  was  firmly  bedded  in 
the  sand;  the  shock  had  opened  several  seams; 
while  the  swell  of  the  breakers  striking  her  broad- 
side, left  her  each  moment  more  and  more  aground, 
until  she  fell  over  on  one  side.  Fortunately  tbe 
weathw  continued  calm,  otherwise  the  ship  most 
have  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  crew  might  have 
perished  amidst  the  currents  and  breakers. 
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The  Admiral  and  her  men  took  refnge  onkoard  the 
caravel.  Diego  de  Arana,  chief  judge  of  the  arma- 
ment, and  Pedro  Gutierrez,  the  King's  buder,  were 
immediately  sent  on  shore  ais  envoys  to  the  cacique 
GUacailagari,  to  inform  him  of  the  intended  visit  of 
th6  Admiral,  and  of  his  disastrous  shipwreck.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  a  light  wind  had  sprung  np  from 
8b«!re,  and  the  Admiral  was  ignorant  of  his  sitn- 
ation,  and  of  the  rocks  and  banks  that  might  be 
tutting  around  him,  he  lay  to  until  night. 

The  habitation  of  the  cadque  was  about  a  league 
»nd  a  half  from  the  wreck.  When  Guacanagari 
heard  of  the  misfortune  of  his  guest,  he  manifested 
Ibe  utmost  affliction,  and  even  slicd  tears.  He  imme- 
diately sent  all  his  people,  with  all  the  canoes,  lai^e 
and  small,  that  could  be  mustered;  and  so  active 
were  they  in  their  assistance,  that  in  a  little  while 
the' vessel  was  unloaded.  The  cacique  himself,  and 
his  brothers  and  relations,  rendered  all  the  aid  in 
theb  power,  both  on  sea  and  land  ;  keeping  vigilant 
guard  that  everything  should  be  conducted  with 
order,  and  the  property  rescued  from  the  wreck  be 
preserved  with  inviolable  fidelity.  From  time  to 
line  be  sent  some  one  of  his  family,  or  some  principal 
person  of  hisattendants,  to  condole  with  the  Admiral, 
and  to  entreat  him  not  to  be  distressed,  for  that 
<verjflUng  he  possessed  should  be  at  his  disposal. 

K«ver,   in  civilized   country,  were  the  vaunted 
rites  of  hospitality  more  scrupulously  observed,  than 
by  thb' uncultured  savage.   All  the  effects  landed 
from  the  ships  were  deposited  near  his  dwelling; 
aod  an  armed  guard  surrounded  them  all  night, 
raitil  houses  coiHd  be  prepared  In  which  to  store 
them.    There  seemed,  however,  even  among  the 
cortitnon  people,  no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of 
the'  misfortune  of  the  stranger.     Although   they 
bdield,  what  must  in  their  eyes  have  been  inestima- 
bfe  treasures,  cast,  as  it  were,  upon  their  shores, 
and  open  to  depredation,  yet  there  was  not  the  least 
attempt  to  pilfer,  nor,  in  transporting  the  effects 
from  the  ships,  had  they  appropriated  the  most  tri- 
fling article.'  On  the  contrary,  a  general  sympathy 
was  visible  in  their  countenances  and  actions;  and 
to  have  witnessed  their  concern,  one  would  have 
supposed  the  misfortune  had  happened  to  themselves. ' 
"  So  loving,  80  tractable,  so  peaceable  are  these 
people,"    says  Columbus  in  his  journal,  "  that  I 
swear  to  your  Mjgeslies,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
better  nation,  nor  a  better  land.    They  love  their 
ne^hboors  as  themselves ;  and  theu-  discourse  is  ever 
sweet  and  gentle,  and  accompanied  with  a  smile; 
and  though  it  is  true  that  they  are  naked,  yet  their 
manners  are  decorous  and  praise-worthy." ' 

'  Hut.  del  Almlrante,  cap.  32.   Las  Casas,  lib.  i,  c.  9. 
•  BUt  del  Aimbante. 


GHiiFrERIX. 


TBANSlCTIOnS  WITB  TBI  NtTITBS. 
[4«2.] 

On  the  26th  of  December,  Guacanagari  came  on 
board  of  the  caravel  Niiia,  to  visit  the  Admiral ;  and 
observing  him  to  be  very  mucli  dejected,  the  com- 
passionate heart  of  the  cacique  was  so  much  moved, 
that  he  shed  tears.  He  repeated  the  message  which 
he  had  sent,  entreating  Golumbns  not  to  be  cast 
down  by  his  misfortune,  and  offering  every  thing  he 
possessed,  that  might  render  him  aid  or  consolation. 
He  had  already  given  three  houses  to  shelter  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  receive  the  effecte  landed  from  the 
wreck,  and  he  offered  to  furnish  more  if  necessary. 
While  they  were  conversing,  a  canoe  arrived  from 
another  part  of  the  island,  bringing  pieces  of  gold  to 
be  exchanged  for  hawks'-bells.  There  was  nothing 
upon  which  the  natives  set  so  much  value  as  upon 
these  toys.  The  Indians  were  extravagantly  fond  of 
the  dance,  which  they  sometimes  performed  to  the 
cadence  of  certain  songs,  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  a  kind  of  drum,  made  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  the  rattling  of  hollow  bits  of  wood;  but  when 
they  hung  the  hawks'-bells  about  their  persons,  and 
heard  the  clear  musical  sound  respondmg  to  the 
movements  of  the  dance,  nothing  could  exceed  their 
wild  delight. 

The  sailors  who  came  from  the  shore,  informed 
the  Admiral  that  considerable  quantities  of  gold  had 
been  brought  to  barter,  and  lai^e  pieces  were  eageriy 
given  for  the  merest  trifle.  This  information  had  a 
cheering  effect  upon  Columbus.  Tlie  attentive 
cacique,  perceiving  the  lighting  up  of  his  countenance, 
inquired  into  what  the  sailors  had  communicated. 
When  he  learned  ite  purport,  and  found  tliat  the 
Admiral  was  extremely  desirous  of  procuring  gold, 
he  assured  him,  by  signs,  that  there  was  a  place  not 
far  off,  among  the  mountains,  where  it  abounded  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  held  in  little  value.  He  pro- 
mised to  procure  him  from  thence  as  much  as  ne 
desired.  The  place  to  which  he  alluded,  and  which 
he  called  Cibao,  was,  in  fact,  a  mounUinous  region 
which  the  Spaniards  allerwards  found  to  contain  va- 
luable mines;  but  Columbus  still  confounded  the 
name  with  that  of  Cipango.' 

Guacanagari  dined  on  board  of  the  caravel  with 
the  Admiral,  after  which  he  invited  him  on  shore  to 
visit  his  residence.  Here  he  had  prepared  a  colla- 
tion, as  choice  and  abundant  as  his  simple  means 
aflbrded,  consisting  of  utias,  or  coneys,  fish,  roots, 
and  the  various  fruits  with  which  the  island  abounded. 
The  generous  cacique  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
honour  his  guest,  and  cheer  him  under  his  misfor- 
tune, showing  a  warmth  of  sympathy,  yet  delicacy 
of  attention,  which  could  not  have  been  expected  from 
his  savage  state.  Indeed  there  was  a  degree  of  innate 
dignity  and  refinement  displayed  in  his  manners, 
■  Primer  Viaite  de  Colon,  Navarwle.  t,  1.  p.  JH. 
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that  often  sarprised  the  Spaniards.  He  was  remark- 
ably nice  and  decorous  in  bis  mode  of  eating,  whicb 
was  slow  and  with  moderation,  washing  his  hands 
when  be  had  finished,  and  rubbing  them  with  sweet 
and  odoriferous  herbs,  which  Columbus  supposed 
was  done  to  preserve  their  delicacy  and  softness.  He 
was  served  with  great  deference  by  bis  subjects,  and 
conducted  himself  towards  them  witli  a  gracious  and 
prince-like  majesty.  His  whole  deportment,  in  the 
enthusiastic  eyes  of  Columbus,  betokened  the  inborn 
grace  and  dignity  of  lofty  lineage.' 

In  fact,  the  sovereignty  among  the  people  of  this 
island  was  hereditary,  and  they  bad  a  simple  but 
sagacious  mode  of  mamtaining,  in  some  degree,  the 
verity  of  descent.  On  the  death  of  a  cacique,  with- 
out children,  bis  authority  passed  to  those  of  his 
sisters,  in  preference  to  those  of  bis  brothers,  being 
considered  most  likely  to  be  of  his  blood ;  for  they 
observed,  that  a  brother's  reputed  children  may  by 
accident  have  no  consanguinity  with  their  ancle:  but 
those  of  his  sister  must  certainly  be  the  children  of 
their  mother.  The  form  of  government  was  com- 
pletely despotic ;  the  caciques  had  entire  control  over 
the  lives,  tlie  property,  and  even  over  the  religion  of 
their  subjects.  They  bad  few  laws,  and  ruled  ac- 
cording to  their  judgment  and  their  will;  but  they 
ruled  mildly,  and  were  implicitly  and  cheerfully 
obeyed.  Throughout  the  couq^  of  the  disastrous 
history  of  these  islanders,  after  their  discovery  by  the 
Europeans,  there  are  continual  proo&  of  their  affec- 
tionate and  devoted  fidelity  to  their  caciques. 

After  the  collation,  Guacanagari  conducted  Colum- 
bus to  the  beautiful  groves  which  surrounded  his 
residence.  They  were  attended  by  upwards  of  a 
thousand  of  the  natives,  all  perfectly  naked.  Under 
the  shade  of  their  groves,  the  natives  performed  several 
of  their  national  games  and  dances,  which  Guacana- 
gari had  ordered  to  amuse  the  melancholy  of  his 
guest. 

When  the  In<fians  had  finished  their  games,  Co- 
lumbus gave  them  an  entertainment  in  return,  cal- 
culated at  the  same  time  to  impress  them  with  a  for- 
midable idea  of  the  military  power  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  sent  on  board  the  caravel  for  a  Moorish  bow  and 
a  quiver  of  arrows,  and  a  Castilian  who  bad  served 
in  the  wars  of  Granada,  and  was  skilful  in  the  use  of 
them.  When  the  cacique  beheld  the  accuracy  with 
which  thb  man  used  his  weapons,  he  was  greaUy 
surprised,  being  himself  of  an  unwarlike  character, 
and  little  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms.  He  told 
the  Admiral  that  the  Caribs,  who  often  made  des- 
cents upon  his  territory,  and  carried  off  his  sub- 
jects, were  likewise  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 
Columbus  assured  him  of  the  protection  of  the  Cas- 
tilian monarchs,  who  would  destroy  the  Caribs,  for 
he  let  him  know  that  he  had  weapons  far  more  tre- 
mendous, against  which  there  was  no  defence.  In 
proof  of  this,  be  ordered  a  bombard  or  heavy  cannon, 

•  Las  Caaa$,  I.  i,  c.  70,  MS.  Primer  Tiage  de  Colon,  Navairete, 
Uii,  p.  <M. 


and  an  arqnebnse  to  be  discharged.  At  tlie  sound  of 
these  weapons,  the  Indians  fell  to  the  ground  as 
though  they  had  be<m  struck  by^a  thunderbolt;  and 
when  they  saw  the  effect  of  the  ball,  rending  and 
shivering  the  trees  like  a  stroke  of  lightning,  tliey 
were  filled  with  dismay.  On  being  told,  however, 
that  the  Spaniards  would  defend  them  with  these 
arms,  against  the  invasions  of  their  dreaded  enemies 
the  Caribs,  their  alarm  was  changed  into  confident 
exultation,  for  they  considered  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  sons  of  heaven,  who  had  come  from 
the  skies  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  cacique  now  presented  Columbus  witti  several 
of  his  national  jewels,  a  mask  carved  of  wood,  with 
the  eyes,  ears,  and  various  other  pari^  of  gold ;  be 
hung  plates  of  the  same  metal  round  his  neck,  and 
placed  a  kind  of  golden  coronet  upon  his  bead.  He 
displayed  also  the  natural  munificence  of  his  disposi- 
tion, by  dispensing  various  presents  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Admiral ;  acquitting  himself  in  all  things, 
in  his  simple  and  savage  state,  in  a  manna-  that  wooU 
have  done  honour  to  an  accomplished  prince  in  civi- 
lized life. 

Whatever  trifles  Columbus  gave  in  retom,  were 
regarded  with  reverence  as  celestial  gifts.  The  In- 
dians, in  admuing  the  artieles  of  European  manofitc- 
tnre,  continually  repeated  the  word  turey,  which  in 
their  language  signifies  heaven.  They  pretended  to 
distinguish  the  different  qualities  of  gold  by  the  tmeU ; 
in  the  same  way,  when  any  article  of  tin,  of  silver, 
or  other  white  metal  was  given  them,  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed,  they  smelt  it  and  declared  it 
"  turey"  of  excellent  quality.  Every  thing  in  fact, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was  precious  in  their 
eyes;  a  rusty  piece  of  iron,  an  end  of  a  strap,  a  head 
of  a  nail,  every  thing  bad  an  occult  and  supen»tural 
value  and  smell  of  turey.  Hawks' -beds,  however, 
were  by  them  sought  with  a  mania  only  equalled  by 
that  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold.  They  could  not  con- 
tain their  ecstasies  at  the  sound,  dancing  and  playli^ 
a  thomand  antics.  On  one  occasion  an  Indian  gave 
half  a  handful  of  gold-dust  in  exchange  for  one  of 
these  toys;  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  it, 
than  he  bounded  away  to  the  woods,  looking  oftea 
behind  bim,  and  fearful  that  the  Spaniards  would  re- 
pent of  having  parted  so  cheaply  wilb  suehan  ines- 
timable jewel.  ' 

The  extreme  kindness  of  the  cacique,  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  people,  the  quantities  of  gold  which  were 
daily  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  veriest  trifles; 
and  tlie  information  continually  received  of  sources  of 
wealth  in  the  bosom  of  tliis  beautiful  island,  all  con- 
tributed to  console  the  Admiral  for  the  misfortnne  be 
had  suffered. 

The  shipwrecked  crew  also,  living  on  shore,  and 
mingling  freely  with  the  natives,  became  fascinated 
with  their  easy  and  idle  mode  of  life.  Exempted  by 
their  simplicity  from  the  painful  cares  and  toils  which 
civilized  man  inflicts  upon  himself  by  his  many  artifi- 
•  ia»  Casa,  1. 1,  c.  70.  MS. 
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dal  yanta,  the  existence  of  these  isitiiden  seemed  to 

..tb* Spaniards  like  a  pleasant  dream.    The;  disquiet- 

.  ed  themselnes  abool  notliing.'  A  fiw  fields,  culttvat- 

,ed  finoat  wWtoat  labour, /iimished  the  roots  and 

.  viegetaUes  vhich  Cbrmed  a  great  part  of  their  diet. 

.  Their  rivers  and  eoasts  abonnded  wilti  Ash;  ibeir  trees 

were  laden,  with  fi-uils  of  golden  or  bitushing  hue,  and 

brightened  by  a  tropical  sun  to  delicious  flavour  and 

ficagrance.    Softened  by  the  indulgence  of  nature,  a 

greatpartoftheirdafwas  passed  in  indolent  repose, 

in  tliat  luxury  of  sensation  inspired  by  a  serene  sky 

and  a  voluptooas  clinute;  and  in  the  evenings  they 

«kuieed  in  thor  fragrant  groves,  to  their  national  songs, 

oc  Ibe  rude  sound  of  their  sylvan  drums. 

Such  was  the  indolent  and  tioliday  life  of  these 
ample  pesple;  which,  if  it  bad  not  the  great  scope  of 
enjoyment,  nor  the  highrseasoned  poignancy  of  Mea- 
sure which  attends  civilization,  was  certainly  desti- 
tute of  most  of  its  artificial  miseries.  The  venerable 
Lw  Casas,  speaking  of  their  perfect  nakedness,  ol)- 
serves,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  they  were  existing  in 
the  fllate  of  primeval  innocence  of  our  first  parents, 
betare  their  Edl  brought  sin  into  the  worjid.  He 
might  barve  added,  Ihat  they  seemed  exempt  likewise 
.tma  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  children  of  Adam, 
tint  they  should  eat  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
btam. 

vWhen  the  Spanish  mariners  looked  back  upon  their 
toiisame  and  painftil  life,  and  reflected  on  the  cares 
«nd-bardshi|a  that  must  still  be  (heir  lot  if  they  re- 
ttimed  to  Europe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  regarded 
\«ith<a  wistful  eye  the  easy  and  idle  existence  of  these 
Indians.  Wherever  they  went  they  met  with  ca- 
ressing hospitality.  The  men  were  simple,  frank, 
and  cordial ;  the  women  loving  and  compliant,  and 
,  proDipt  to  form  those  connexions  which  anchor  the 
BMBt  wandering  lieart.  They  saw  gold  glittering 
aroand  Ibem,  to  he  had  without  labour,  and  every 
eiqoyment  to  be  procured  without  cost.  Captivated 
by  these  advantages,  many  of  the  seamen  surrounded 
tbe  Admiral;  they  represented  the  difficnities  and 
sufferings  whidi  fiiey  must  encounter  on  a  return 
voyage,  where  so  many  would  be  crowded  in  a  small 
,  caravel,  and  they  entreated  permission  to  remain  m 
the  island. ' 


CHAPTER  X. 
■oiLDMO  or  THE  roinsss  or  la  NivniiD, 

t«92.] 

Tbe  solicitude  expressed  by  many  of  his  people  to 
be  leA  belnnd,  added  to  the  friendly  and  pacific  cha- 
racter of  tbe  natives,  now  suggested  to  Columbus  the 
Mea  of  forming  the  germ  of  a  future  colony.  The 
wreck  of  the  caravel  would  afford  abundant  materials 
W  eonstmct  a  fortress,  which  might  be  defended  by 
her  gone,  and  supplied  with  her  ammunition;  and  he 

>  Primer  vi«ge  de  CeioD,  Ravarreie,  tai,  p.  MS. 


could  spare  provisions  enough  to  mabitain  a  small 
garrison  for  a  year.  The  people  who  thus  remained 
in  the  island  could  explore  it,  and  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  mines,  and  other  sources  of  wealth ; 
they  might,  at  the  same  time,  procure  by  traffic  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  from  the  natives ;  they  could 
learn  their  langnage,  and  accustom  themselves  to  their 
habits  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  of  great  use  in  future 
intercourse.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Admiral  would 
return  to  Spain,  report  the  success  of  his  enterprise, 
and  bring  out  reinforcements. 

No  sooner  did  this  idea  break  upon  the  mind  of 
Columbus,  than  he  set  about  accomplishing  it  with 
his  accustomed  promptness  and  celerity.  The  wreck 
was  broken  up  and  brought  piecemeal  to  shore,  and 
a  site  dtosen,  and  preparations  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  tower.  When  Gnacanagari  was  informed  of  tbe 
intentions  of  tbe  Admiral  to  leave  a  part  of  his  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  island  from  the  Caribs,  while 
he  returned  to  his  country  for  more,  he  was  greatly 
overjoyed.  His  subjects  manifested  equal  delight  at 
the  idea  of  retaining  those  wonderful  peq;)le  among 
them;  and  at  the  prospect  of  the  future  arrival  of  the 
Admiral,  with  ships  flneighted  with  hawks'-bells  and 
other  precious  articles.  They  eagerly  lent  their  as- 
sistance in  building  the  fortress— little  dreaming  that 
they  were  assisting  to  place  on  their  necks  the  galling 
yoke  of  perpetual  and  toilsome  slavery. 

The  preparations  for  the  fortress  were  scarcely 
commenced,  when  a  report  was  brought  by  certain 
Indians  that  the  caravel  Pinta  had  anchored  in  a  river 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  Colmnbus  imme- 
diately procured  a  canoe  from  Guacanagari,  navigated 
by  several  Indians,  in  which  he  sent  a  Spaniard,  with 
a  letter  to  Pinzon,  making  no  complaints  of  his  deser- 
tion, but  ui^ng  him  to  join  company  immediately. 

After  three  days'  absence  the  canoe  returned,  hav- 
ing coasted  the  island  for  twenty  leagues,  without 
having  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  the  Pinta;  and 
though  tbe  Admiral  immediatdy  afterwards  had 
further  reports  of  her  being  to  tlie  eastward,  he  gave 
them  no  creAt. 

The  desertion  of  this  vessel  was  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  Columbus,  and  altered  all  bis  plans.  Should 
Pinzon  retnm  to  Spain  before  him,  lie  would  doubt- 
less seek  to  excuse  his  conduct  by  injurious  misrepre- 
sentations, detrimental  to  his  future  expeditions.  He 
night  even  try  to  forestall  him  with  the  public,  and 
bear  off  the  glory  of  the  discovery.  Should  the  Pinta 
be  lost,  the  situationofGolumbuswas still  more  critical. 
But  one  ship  of  the  three  would  then  be  surviving,  and 
that  one  an  indifferent  sailer.  On  the  precaiious 
return  of  that  crazy  hark,  across  an  immense  expanse 
of  ocean,'  depended  the  uMmale  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion. ShouM  that  one  likewise  perish,  every  record 
of  his  great  discovery  would  be  swallowed  up  with  it ; 
the  obscurity  of  his  f^te  would  perhaps  deter  all  fu- 
ture enterprise,  and  tlie  New  World  would  remain, 
as  heretofore,  unknown.  He  durst  not  risk  such  an 
event  by  prolonging  h»  voyage,  and  exploring  those 
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magnificent  regions  wliich  seemed  to  be  inviting  him 
on  every  liand.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  lose  no 
time  in  returning  direct  to  Spain. 

While  the  fortress  was  building,  the  Admiral  con- 
tinued to  receive  every  day  new  proofe  of  the  amity 
and  kindness  of  Guacanagaii.  Whenever  he  went 
on  shore,  to  superintend  the  works,  he  was  entertained 
in  the  most  hospitable  manner  by  that  chieftain.  He 
had  the  largest  bouse  in  the  place  prepared  for  his 
reception,  strewed  or  carpeted  with  palm  leaves,  and 
furnished  with  low  stools,  of  a  black  and  shining  wood 
that  looked  like  jet.  When  he  received  the  Admiral, 
it  was  always  in  a  style  of  princely  generosity,  hang- 
ing around  his  neck  some  jewel  of  gold,  or  making 
him  some  present  of  similar  value. 

On  one  occasion,  he  came  to  meet  him  on  his  land- 
ing, attended  by  five  tributary  caciques,  each  carrying 
a  coronet  of  gold;  they  conducted  him,  with  great 
deference,  to  the  house  already  mentioned,  where, 
seating  him  in  one  of  the  chairs,  Guacanagari  took  off 
his  own  coronet  of  gold  and  placed  it  upon  his  head : 
Columbus  in  return  took  from  his  neck  a  collar  offine- 
colonred  beads,  which  he  put  round  that  of  the  ca- 
cique ;  he  invested  bim  in  a  mantle  of  fine  cloth, 
which  he  wore,  gave  him  a  pair  of  coloured  boots,  and 
put  on  his  finger  a  large  silver  ring,  upon  which  me- 
tal the  Indians  set  a  great  value,  it  not  being  found  in 
their  island.  Such  were  the  acts  of  kindness  and 
amity  continaally  interchanged  between  Columbus 
and  this  warm-hearted,  open-handed  cacique. 

The  latter,  also,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
procure  a  great  quantity  of  gold  for  the  Admiral  be- 
fore his  departure.  The  supplies  thus  furnisl»ed,  and 
the  vague  accounts  collected  through  the  medium  of 
signs  and  imperfect  interpretations,  filled  the  mind  of 
Columbus  with  magnificent  ideas  of  the  wealth  which 
must  exist  in  the  interior  of  this  island.  The  names 
of  caciques,  mountains,  and  provinces,  were  confused 
together  in  his  imagination,  and  supposed  to  mean 
various  places  where  great  treasure  was  to  be  found ; 
above  all  the  name  ofCibao  continually  occurred,  the 
golden  region  among  the  mountains,  from  whence  the 
natives  procured  most  of  the  ore  for  their  ornaments. 
In  the  pimento  or  red  pepper  which  abounded  in  the 
island,  Columbus  fancied  he  found  a  trace  of  oriental 
spices,  and  he  thought  he  had  met  with  specimens  of 
rhubarb. 

Passing,  with  his  usual  buoyancy  of  spirit,  from  a 
state  of  doubt  and  anxiety  to  one  of  sanguine  anticipa- 
tion, he  now  considered  his  shipwreck  as  one  of  those 
providential  events  mysteriously  ordained  by  Heaven 
to  work  out  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  Without 
this  seeming  disaster,  he  should  never  have  remained 
to  find  out  the  secret  wealth  of  the  island,  but  should 
merely  have  touched  at  various  paiis  of  its  coast,  and 
have  passed  on.  As  a  proof  that  the  particular  hand 
of  Providence  was  exerted  in  it,  he  dtes  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  wrecked  in  a  perfect  calm, 
without  wind  or  wave ;  and  the  desertion  of  the  pilot 
and  mariners,  when  sent  to  carry  onlan  anchor  astern ; 


for,  had  they  performed  bis  orders,  the  vessd  would 
have  been  hauled  off,  they  would  have  pursued  their 
voyage,  and  the  treasures  of  the  island  would  have 
remained  a  secret  to  them.  But  now  he  looked  for- 
ward to  glorious  fruits  to  be  reaped  from  this  seeming 
evil;  "  for  he  hoped,"  he  said,  "  that  when  he  return- 
ed fh>m  Spain,  he  should  find  a  ton  of  gold  collected 
in  traffic  by  those  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  that 
they  had  discovered  mmes  and  spices  in  such  quanti- 
ties, that  the  Sovereigns,  before  three  years,  would 
be  able  to  undertake  a  crusade  fbr  the  deliverance  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  For  so  I  protested  to  your  High- 
nesses," he  adds, "  that  all  the  gain  of  this  my  enter- 
prise should  be  spent  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
and  your  Higlmesses  smiled,  and  said  that  it  pleased 
you,  and  that  without  this  you  were  well  disposed  to 
the  undertaking." ' 

Such  was  the  visionary,  yet  generous  enthusiasm 
of  Columbus,  the  moment  that  prospects  of  vast 
wealth  broke  upon  his  mind.  What  in  some  spirits 
would  have  awakened  a  grasping  and  sordid  avidity 
to  accumulate,  immediately  filled  his  imaginati(m 
with  plans  of  magnificent  expenditure.  But  how 
vam  are  our  attempts  to  interpret  the  inscrutable  de- 
creesof  Providence!  Theshipwreck,  which  Columbus 
considered  an  act  of  divine  favour,  to  reveal  to  him 
the  secrets  of  the  land,  shackled  and  limited  all  his 
after  discoveries.  It  luiked  his  fortunes,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  to  this  island;  which  was  doomed 
to  be  to  him  a  source  of  cares  and  troubles,  to  involve 
him  in  a  thousand  perplexities,  and  to  becloud  his 
declining  years  w^ith  humUiation  and  disappointment. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BECOLiTION  or  TBK  POITECSS  Or  LA  RiVroiD. 
or  COLUMBUS  rOR  SPAIN. 


BBPAmU 


So  great  was  the  activity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
construction  of  their  fortress,  and  so  ample  the  as- 
sistance rendered  by  the  natives,  that  in  ten  days  it 
was  sufficiently  complete  for  service.  A  large  vault 
had  been  made,  over  which  was  erected  a  strong 
wooden  tower,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a 
wide  ditch.  It  was  stored  with  all  the  ammunition 
that  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck,  or  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  caravel ;  and,  tlie  guns  being  mount- 
ed, the  whole  had  a  formidable  aspect,  sufficient  to 
overawe  and  repulse  this  naked  and  unwarlike  people. 
Indeed  Columbus  was  of  opinion  that  but  little  force 
was  necessary  to  subjugate  the  whole  island.  He 
considered  a  fortress,  and  the  restriclions  of  a  garri- 
son, more  requisite  to  keep  the  Spaniards  themselves 
in  order,  and  to  prevent  their  wandering  about,  and 
committing  acts  of  licentiousness  among  the  natives. 

The  fortress  being  finished,  he  gave  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  adjacent  village  and  the  harbour,  the  name 

■  Primer  Tiage  de  Colon,  Navarrete,  Ixxl,  p.  117. 
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of  La  Navidad,  or  the  NatiTity,  in  memorid  of  their 
having  escaped  From  the  shipwreck  on  Christmas-day. 
There  were  many  volunteers  to  remain  on  the  island, 
(h)in  whom  he  selected  thirty-nine  of  the  most  able 
and  exemplary.  The  command  of  the  whole  was 
given  to  Diego  de  Arana,  a  native  of  Cordova,  and 
notary  and  algnazil  to  the  armament,  who  was  to  re- 
tain all  the  powers  which  had  been  vested  in  him  by 
the  Gatliolic  Sovereigns.  In  case  of  his  death,  he 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  Pedro  Gutierrez,  and,  he 
dying,  by  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo.  There  were  also 
among  the  number  a  physician,  a  ship-carpenter,  a 
caulker,  a  cooper,  a  tailor,  and  a  gunner,  all  expert 
at  their  several  callings.  The  boat  of  the  wreck  was 
left  with  them,  to  be  used  in  fishing,  a  variety  of 
seeds  to  sow,  and  a  large  quantity  of  articles  used  in 
Indian  traffic,  that  they  might  procure  as  much  gold 
as  possible  against  the  Admiral's  return.' 

As  tlie  time  drew  nigh  for  his  departure,  Colum- 
bus assembled  the  men  who  were  to  remain  in  the 
island,  and  addressed  them  in  the  most  earnest  and 
emphatic  language.  He  charged  them,  in  the  name 
of  the  Sovereigns,  to  be  obedient  to  the  officer  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  the  command.  That  they 
should  maintain  the  utmost  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  cacique  Guacanagari  and  his  chieftains,  re- 
collecting how  deeply  they  were  indebted  to  his  good- 
ness, and  how  important  a  continuance  of  it  was  to 
their  welfare.  That  they  should  be  circumspect  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  treating  them  al- 
ways with  gentleness  and  justice,  avoiding  all  acts  of 
violence,  and  all  disputes;  and,  above  all,  being  dis- 
creet in  then:  conduct  towards  the  Indian  women, 
the  frequent  source  of  troubles  and  disasters  in  the 
interoonrse  with  savage  nations.  He  warned  them, 
moreover,  not  to  scatter  themselves  asunder,  but  to 
keep  together,  as  they  derived  safety  from  their 
anited  number ;  and  that  they  shonid  not  stray  beyond 
tbe  fHendly  territory  of  Guacanagari.  He  enjoined 
it  upon  Arana,  and  the  other  persons  in  command, 
to  do  their  utmost  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ductions and  mines  of  the  island,  to  procure  gold  and 
^ices,  and  to  explore  the  coast  in  search  of  a  better 
ffltuation  for  a  settlement,  the  present  hariwnr  being 
inconvement  and  dangerous,  on  account  of  tbe  rocks 
and  shoals  which  beset  its  entrance. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1495,  Columbus  landed  to 
take  a  farewell  of  the  generous  cadque  and  his  chief- 
tains, intending  the  next  day  to  set  saiL  He  gave 
them  all  a  parting  feast  at  the  house  which  had  been 
devoted  to  his  use,  and  commended  to  their  kindness 
the  men  who  were  to  remain,  especially  Diego  de 
Arana,  Pedro  Gutierrez,  and  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo, 
his  lientenants,  assuring  the  caciqne  that,  when  he 
returned  from  Castile,  he  would  bring  abundance  of 
jewels  more  precious  than  anything  he  or  his  people 
bad  yet  seen.  The  worthy  Guacanagari  showed 
great  concern  at  the  idea  of  his  departure,  and  assured 

•  Prirocr  Ti^  dt  Cokm.  Navanete,  bai.    Hiat  del  Alini- 
ranlc,  c.  SS. 


him  that,  as  to  those  who  remained,  he  should  fur- 
nish them  with  provisions,  and  render  them  every 
service  in  his  power. 

Once  more,  to  impress  the  Indians  with  an  idea 
of  the  warlike  prowess  of  the  white  men,  Columbus 
had  skirmishes  and  mock-fights  performed  by  his 
crews.  In  these  they  made  use  of  Iheir  various 
arms  and  weapons ;  their  swords,  bucklers,  lances, 
cross-bows,  arquebusses,  and  cannon.  The  In- 
dians were  astonished  at  tbe  keenness  of  their 
swords,  and  at  the  deadly  power  of  the  cross- 
bows and  arquebusses;  but  when  the  heavy  bom- 
bards were  discharged  from  the  fortress,  wrapping 
it  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  shaking  the  forests  with 
their  thunder,  and  shivering  the  trees  with  the  balls 
of  stone,  which  in  those  times  were  used  in  artillery, 
there  was  the  deepest  awe  mingled  with  their  ad- 
miration. Conceiving  that  these  tremendous  powers 
were  all  to  be  employed  for  their  protection,  they 
rejoiced  while  they  trembled;  since  no  Carib  would 
now  dare  to  invade  the  tranquillity  of  their  island, 
and  carry  them  into  captivity. ' 

When  the  festivities  of  the  day  were  over,  Colum- 
bus embraced  the  cacique  and  hb  principal  chieflains, 
and  took  a  final  leave  of  them.  Guacanagari  was 
greatly  affected,  and  shed  tears ;  for  while  he  had 
been  awed  by  tbe  dignified  demeanour  of  the  Ad- 
miral, and  the  idea  of  his  superhuman  nature,  he  had 
been  completely  won  by  the  benignity  of  his  man- 
ners. Indeed,  the  parting  scene  was  sorrowful  on 
all  sides.  The  arrival  of  the  ships  had  been  an  event 
of  wonder  and  excitement  to  the  islanders,  who  had 
as  yet  known  nothing  but  the  good  qualities  of  their 
guests,  and  had  been  enriched  by  their  celestial  gifts; 
while  the  rude  seamen  had  been  flattered  by  the 
blind  deference  paid  them,  and  captivated  by  tlie 
kindness  and  unlimited  indulgence  with  which  (hey 
had  been  treated. 

The  sorest  parting  was  between  the  Spaniards 
who  embarked  and  those  who  remained  behind ;  for 
there  is  a  strong  sympathy  arising  from  a  com- 
panionship in  perils  and  adventures  which  binds  (he 
hearts  of  men  together.  The  little  garrison,  how- 
ever, evinced  a  cheerful  spirit  and  stout  resolution. 
They  looked  forward  with  bright  anticipations  to 
tlie  day  when  the  Admiral  should  return  from  Spain 
with  large  reinforcements,  and  they  promised  to  give 
him  a  good  account  of  all  things  in  the  island.  The 
caravel  was  detained  one  day  longer  by  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  Indians  whom  they  were  to  take  to 
Spain.  At  length  the  signal-gun  was  fired ;  they 
gave  a  parting  cheer  to  the  handful  of  comrades  thus 
left  in  the  wilderness  of  an  unknown  world,  who 
echoed  their  cheering  as  they  gazed  wistfully  after 
them  from  the  beach,  but  who  were  destined  never 
to  welcome  their  return. 

>  Primer  Viage  de  Cai(m,  NaTarrete,  Uxt,  |).  131. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COAmnO  TOWABOS  TBS  BISTIRN  END  OF  UlSMIflOLl.  MBBT- 
IHO  WITH  PIRZON.  irPAIR  WITB  TBS  NATIVES  AT  TBB  GULF 
OF  SSaANA. 

(<«8.  1 

II  was  on  the  4th  of  January  that  Columbus  set 
sail  from  La  Navidad  on  his  return  to  Spain.  The 
wind  being  light,  it  was  necessary  to  tow  tlie  caravel 
oat  of  the  harbour,  and  clear  of  the  reefs  whicli  en- 
vironed it.  They  then  stood  eastward,  towards  a 
lofty  promontory  with  trees,  but  covered  with  grass, 
and  shaped  like  a  tent,  having  at  a  distance  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  towering  island,  being  connected  with 
Ilispaniola  by  a  low  neck  of  land.  To  this  promon- 
tory, Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Monte  Christi,  by 
which  it  is  still  known.  The  country  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  was  level,  but  further  inland 
rose  a  high  range  of  mountains,  well  wooded,  with 
broad  fruitful  valleys  between  them,  watered  by 
abuudant  streams.  The  wind  being  contrary,  they 
were  detained  for  two  days  in  a  large  bay  (o  the 
west  of  tlie  promontory.  On  the  6th,  they  again 
made  sail  wiUi  a  land  breeze,  and,  weathering  the 
cape,  advanced  ten  leagues,  when  the  wind  again 
turned  to  blow  freshly  from  the  east.  At  this  tune, 
a  sailor  stationed  at  the  mast-head  to  look  out  for 
rocks,  cried  out  that  be  beheld  the  Pinia  at  a  distance. 
Every  one  was  animated  at  the  intelligence,  for  it 
was  a  joyful  event  once  more  to  meet  with  their  com- 
panion in  these  lonely  seas.  The  Pinta  came 
sweeping  towards  them  directly  before  the  wind, 
with  flowing  canvass,  and  the  Admiral  seeing  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  adverse  wind,  and 
that  there  was  no  safe  anchorage  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, put  back  to  the  bay  west  of  Monte  Christi,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  caravel.  At  their  first  intei-view, 
Martin  Alonso  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  account  to  the 
Admiral  for  bis  temporary  desertion,  pretending  that 
it  was  involuntary,  and  offering  various  weak  and 
unsatisfactory  excuses.  Columbus  restrained  his  in- 
dignation, and  tacitly  admitted  them.  Pinzon  had  a 
powerful  party  in  the  armament ;  most  of  the  mari- 
ners were  bis  townsmen,  several  of  them  his  rela- 
tions, and  one  of  the  commanders  was  ids  brother ; 
whereas  Columbus  was  a  stranger  among  them,  and, 
what  was  worse,  a  foreigner.  Pinzon  had  ungene- 
rously presumed  upon  these  circumstances  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  arrogating  to  him- 
self undue  importance,  and  treating  the  Admiral  with 
disrespect,  tjnwilling  to  provoke  any  altercations 
which  might  disturb  the  remainder  of  the  voyage, 
Columbus  listened  passively,  but  incredulously,  to 
the  excuses  of  Pinzon,  convinced  that  he  bad  wil- 
fully parted  from  him,  for  selfish  purposes.  Various 
particulars,  gathered  partly  from  his  own  story,  and 


partly  from  that  of  bis  companions,  confirmed  this 
(pinion.  It  was  evident  he  had  been  ai^uated  by  a 
sudden  impulse  of  avarice.  On  parting  with  the 
other  caravel,  he  had  steered  eastward  in  search  of 
an  island  of  imaginary  wealth,  described  by  the  In- 
dians on  board  of  his  vessel.  Having  wasted  some 
time  among  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Caicos,  be  had  at  length  been  gukled 
by  the  Indians  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  had  been  for 
three  weeks,  trading  in  various  places  with  the  na- 
tives; especially  in  a  river  about  fifteen  le^ues  east 
of  the  harbour  of  Nativity.  He  had  collected  a  large 
quantity  of  gold,  one  half  of  wbidi  he  retained  as 
captain,  the  rest  he  divided  among  his  men,  to  se- 
cure their  fidelity  and  secrecy.  After  thus  making 
considerable  bdoty,  he  had  left  the  river,  carrying 
off  four  Indian  men  and  two  girls,  whom  he  had 
taken  by  force,  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  in 
Spain.  He  pretended  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant 
that  Columbus  was  in  a  neighbouring  part  of  the 
island,  and  declared  that  lie  was  in  search  of  him 
when  they  met  off  Monte  Christi.  • 

Being  tlius  rejoined  by  the  other  caravel,  Cdmn- 
bus  would  have  felt  encouraged  to  explore  the  ooaals 
of  this  fancied  bland  of  Cipango;  in  wbidi  case  he 
had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  load  bis  ships  witk 
treasures:  but  be  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the 
Pinzons;  he  found  himself  subject  to  frequent  ar- 
rogance  and  contradiction  from  them,  and  had  no 
security  tliat  Martin  Alonso  might  not  again  desert 
him  on  the  least  temptation.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  continue  bis  route  to  Spain,  and  to  leave  the 
exploring  of  these  golden  regions  for  a  subseqaent 
expedition. 

The  boats  were  accordingly  despatched  to  a  large 
river  which  empties  itself  into  the  bay,  to  take  in  a 
supply  of  wood  and  water  for  the  voyage.  This 
river,  called  by  the  natives  the  Yaque,  descends  fhxn 
the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  in  its  course  to  the 
ocean  receives  the  contributions  of  various  minor 
streams.  Columbus  observed  among  the  sands  at 
its  mouth,  many  particles  of  gold,  *  and  found  othen 
adhering  to  the  lioops  of  tlie  water-casks ;  wberdoic 
he  gave  to  this  stream  tlie  name  of  Rio  del  Oro,  or 
the  golden  river;  it  is  at  present  called  the  SaoUago. 
In  thb  neighbourhood  were  turtles  of  great  sise. 
Columbus  also  mentions  in  his  journal  that  be  saw 
three  momaids  which  elevated  themselves  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  he  observes  that  he  had 
before  seen  such  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  He  adds 
that  they  were  by  no  means  the  beautiful  beings  they 
had  been  represented,  although  they  possessed  aonw 
traces  of  the  human  countenance.  "It  is  sappoaed 
that  these  must  have  been  manali  or  sea-calves,  t 
iiiilisiinctly  and  at  a  distance ;  and  that  the 


■  Hist,  del  Almiraate,  c.  54. 

'  has  Ciaaa  suggests  Uiat  these  may  have  been  particles  of  ■ 
casite,  which  abounds  in  this  river,  and  in  the  other 
which  fall  from  the  uounlains  of  Cibao.— Las  Caaas.  Utat.  Ind. , 
h  i.  c.  76. 
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natkm  of  Coimnbu,  diq[KMed  to  give  a  wonderfnl 
character  to  everything  in  this  new  wot-ld,  had  iden- 
tifled  these  misshapen  animals  with  the  sirens  of 
ancient  story. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  January,  they  again 
made  sail,  and  on  the  following  day  arrived  at  the 
river  \diere  Pinzon  bad  been  trading,  to  which 
Golambas  gave  the  name  of  Rio  de  Gracia ;  hot  it 
took  the  appellation  of  its  original  discoverer,  and 
long  continued  to  be  known  as  the  river  of  Martin 
Alonso.  Here  he  had  additional  proois  of  Pinzon's 
da|riicity ;  ascertaining  that  he  had  been  sixteen 
days  in  the  river,  althoogfa  he  had  obliged  his  crew 
to  dedare  that  he  had  been  but  six ;  and  that  he  had 
received  tidings  of  the  shipwreck  at  tlie  harbour  of 
Nativity,  bat  had  delayed  sailing  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Admiral,  until  he  had  served  his  own  interests 
by  collecting  gold.'  Columbos  still  forbore  to  notice 
this  flagrant  violation  of  duty ;  but  he  obliged  Pinzon 
to  restore  to  their  homes  the  four  men  and  two  girls 
whom  he  had  taken  from  this  neiglibourhood,  and 
who  were  dismissed  well-clothed,  and  with  many 
presents,  to  atone  for  the  wrong  they  had  expe- 
rienced, and  to  prevent  its  prejudicing  the  natives 
against  the  Spaniards.  This  restitution  was  made 
with  great  unwillingness,  and  many  high  words  on 
the  part  of  Pinzon. 

The  wind  being  favourable,  for  in  these  regions 
the  trade  wind  is  often  alternated  during  autumn  and 
wmter  by  north-westerly  breezes,  they  continued 
coasting  the  island,  until  they  came  to  a  high  and 
beautiful  headland,  to  which  Ihey  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  del  Enamorado,  or  the  Lover's  Cape,  but  which 
at  present  is  known  as  Cape  Cabron.  A  little  beyond 
thb,  they  ancliored  in  a  vast  bay,  or  rather  gulph, 
three  leagues  in  breadth,  and  extending  so  far  inland, 
that  Columbus  at  flrst  supposed  it  might  be  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  separating  Hispaniola  from  some  other 
land.  On  landing,  they  found  the  natives  quite 
different  flrom  the  gentle  and  paciflc  people  they  had 
hitherto  met  with  on  this  island.  These  were  of  a 
ferocious  aq>ect,  and  of  a  turbulent  and  warlike 
deportment.  They  were  hideously  painted,  and 
wore  their  hair  long  and  tied  behind,  and  decorated 
with  the  feathers  of  parrots  and  other  birds  of  gaudy 
plumage.  They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
war-dubs  and  swords  of  a  formidable  kind.  Their 
bows  were  of  the  length  of  those  used  by  the  EnglLsh 
archers ;  their  arrows  were  of  slender  reeds,  pointed 
with  hard  wood,  and  sometunes  tipped  with  bone 
or  with  the  tooth  of  a  fish.  Their  swords  were  of 
palm  wood,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  iron :  they  were 
not  sharp,  but  broad,  nearly  of  the  thickness  of  two 
fingers,  and  capable,  with  one  blow,  of  cleaving 
Ihroogh  a  helmet  to  the  very  brains.  *  Though  thus 
prepared  for  combat,  the  natives  made  no  attempt 
to  molest  the  Spaniards;  on  the  contrary,  they  sold 
the  latter  two  of  their  bows  and  several  of  their 

■  Hilt,  dd  Almlraote.  c.  M. 

>  Las  Catai,  HM.  Ind.,  tth.  i,  cap.  77.  MS. 


arrows,  andoneof  them  was  prevailed  upon  to  goon 
board  of  the  Admiral's  ship. 

When  Columbus  beheld  the  ferodous  looks,  and 
hardy  undaunted  manner  of  this  wild  warrior,  be 
was  persuaded  that  he  and  his  companions  must  be  of 
the  nation  of  Caribs,  so  mndi  dreaded  throughout 
these  seas,  and  that  the  gulph  in  whidi  he  was  an- 
diored  must  be  a  strait  separating  their  island  from 
Hispaniola.  On  inquiringof  the  Indian,  however,  he 
still  pointed  to  the  east,  as  the  quarter  in  which  were 
situated  the  Caribbean  islands.  He  spoke  also  of  an 
island,  which  he  called  Mantinino,  which  Columbos 
fancied  him  to  say  was  peopled  merely  by  women, 
who  received  the  Caribs  among  them  once  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  popu- 
lation of  thdr  island.  All  the  male  progeny  resulting 
from  such  visits  were  delivered  to  the  fathers,  the 
female  remained  with  the  mothers. 

This  Amazonian  island  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  and  is 
another  of  his  self-delusions,  which  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  work  of  Marco  Polo.  That  traveller  described 
two  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  one  inhabited 
solely  by  women,  the  other  by  men,  between  whidi 
a  similar  intercourse  subsisted  ;■  and  Columbus,  sup- 
posing himself  in  that  vicinity,  easily  interpreted  the 
signs  of  the  Indians  to  coindde  with  the  descriptions 
of  the  Venetian. 

Having  regaled  this  warrior  on  board  of  the  cara- 
vel, and  made  him  various  presents,  the  Admiral 
sent  him  on  shore,  in  hopes,  through  his  mediation, 
of  openin^r  a  trade  for  gold  with  his  companions. 
As  the  boat  approached  the  land,  upwards  of  fifty 
savages,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war-dulra 
and  javelins,  were  seen  lurking  among  the  trees. 
On  a  word  from  the  Indian  who  was  in  the  boat, 
they  laid  by  tlieir  arms  and  came  forth  to  meet  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter,  according  to  directions  from 
the  Admiral,  endeavoured  to  purchase  several  of  their 
weapons  to  lake  as  curiosities  to  Spain.  They  parted 
with  two  of  their  bows;  but,  suddenly  conceiving 
some  distrust,  or  thinking  to  overpower  this  handful 
of  strangers,  they  rushed  to  the  place  where  they  had 
left  their  weapons,  snatched  them  up,  and  returned 
with  menacing  looks,  and  provided  with  cords,  as  if  to 
bind  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  immediately  attacked 
them,  wounded  two,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight,  ter- 
rified at  the  flashing  lustre  and  keen  edge  of  the 
European  weapons.  The  Spaniards  would  have 
pursued  and  put  several  to  the  sword,  but  they  were 
restrained  by  the  pilot  who  commanded  the  boat. 
This  was  the  first  contest  they  had  had  with  the  In- 
dians, and  the  first  time  that  native  blood  had  been 
shed  by  the  white  men  in  the  new  world.  Columbos 
lamented  to  see  all  his  exertions  to  maintain  an  ami- 
cable intercourse  vain  :  he  consoled  himsdf  with  the 
idea,  however,  that  if  these  were  Caribs,  or  frontier 
Indians  of  wariike  character,  they  would  be  inspired 
with  a  dread  of  the  force,  and  the  weapons  of  the 
'  Marco  Polo,  IU>.  Hi,  cap.  37. 
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vhite  men,  and  would  thns  be  deterred  from  molest- 
ing the  little  garrison  of  Fort  Nativity.  The  fact  was, 
that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cigoayans,  a  bold 
and  hardy  race  of  Indians,  inhabiting  a  mountainous 
district,  extending  five-and-twenty  leagues  along,  the 
coast,  and  several  leagues  into  the  interior.  They 
differed  in  language,  look,  and  manners,  from  the 
other  natives  of  the  island,  and  had  more  of  the  rude, 
but  independent  and  vigorous  character  which  be- 
longs to  mountaineers. 

Their  frank  and  bold  spirit  was  evinced  on  the  day 
after  the  skirmish,  when,  a  multitude  appearing  on 
the  beach,  the  Admiral  sent  a  large  party,  well 
armed,  on  shore  in  the  boat.  The  natives  imme- 
diately approached  as  freely  and  confidently  as  if 
nothing  had  happened ;  neither  did  they  betray, 
throughout  their  subsequent  intercourse,  any  signs 
of  lurking  fear  or  enmity.  The  cacique  who  ruled 
over  the  neighbouring  country  was  on  the  shore. 
He  sent  to  the  boat  a  string  of  beads  formed  of  small 
stones,  or  rather  of  the  hard  part  of  shells,  which  the 
Spaniards  understood  to  be  a  token  and  assurance  of 
amity ;  but  they  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  full 
meaning  of  this  symbol,  which  was  the  wampum 
belt,  the  pledge  of  peace,  held  sacred  among  the 
Indians.  The  chieftain  followed  shortly  after,  and 
entering  the  boat  with  only  three  attendants,  was 
conveyed  on  board  of  the  caravel. 

This  frank  and  confiding  conduct,  so  indicative  of 
a  brave  and  generous  nature,  was  properly  appre- 
ciated by  Columbus.  He  received  the  cacique  with 
cordial  friendship,  set  before  him  a  collation  such  as 
the  caravel  afforded,  particularly  biscuits  and  honey, 
which  appear  to  have  been  great  dainties  with  the 
Indians,  and  after  showing  him  the  wonders  of  the 
vessel,  and  making  him  and  his  attendants  many 
presents,  sent  them  to  land  highly  gratified  by  their 
entertainment.  The  residence  of  the  cacique  was  at 
such  a  distance  that  he  could  not  repeat  his  visit; 
but  as  a  token  of  high  r^ard,  hesent  to  the  Admiral 
his  coronet  of  gold.  In  speaking  of  these  incidents, 
the  historians  of  Columbns  have  made  no  mention  of 
the  name  of  this  mountain  chief;  he  was  doubtless 
the  same  who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  appears  in  the 
historyof  the  island  under  the  name  of  Mayonabex, 
Cacique  of  the  Ciguayans,  and  will  be  found  acquit- 
ting himself  with  valour,  frankness  and  magnanimity, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Columbus  remained  a  day  or  two  longer  in  the 
bay,  during  which  time  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course prevailed  with  the  natives,  who  brought  cot- 
ton, and  various  fruils  and  vegetables,  but  still  mani- 
fested their  warrior  character,  being  always  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows.  From  four  young  Indians, 
who  came  on  board  of  the  caravel,  Columbus  re- 
ceived such  interesting  accounts  of  the  islands  said 
to  be  situated  to  the  east,  that  he  determined  to  touch 
there  on  his  way  to  Spain,  and  he  prevailed  on  these 
young  men  to  accompany  him  as  guides.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  therefore,  he  sailed 


before  daylight  on  the  16th  of  Janaary  from  this  bay, 
to  which,  in  consequence  of  the  skirmish  with  the 
natives,  he  gave  the  name  of  Golfo  de  las  Flechas,  or 
the  Gulph  of  Arrows,  but  which  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Semana. 

On  leaving  the  bay,  Columbus  at  first  steered  to 
the  north-east,  in  which  direction  the  young  Indians 
assured  him  he  would  find  the  island  of  the  Caribs, 
and  that  of  Mantinino,  the  abode  of  the  Amazons ;  it 
being  hb  desire  to  take  several  of  the  natives  of  each, 
to  present  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  After  sailing 
about  sixteen  leagues,  however,  his  Indian  guides 
changed  their  opinion,  and  pointed  to  the  south-east. 
This  would  have  brought  him  to  Porto  Rico,  which, 
in  fact,  was  known  among  the  Indians  as  the  island 
of  Carib.  The  Admiral  inunediately  shifted  sail,  and 
stood  in  this  direction.  He  had  not  proceeded  two 
leagues,  however,  when  a  most  favourable  breeze 
sprang  up  for  the  voyage  to  Spain.  He  observed  a 
gloom  gathering  on  the  countenances  of  the  sailors, 
as  they  diverged  from  the  homeward  route.  Re- 
flecting upon  the  little  hold  he  had  upon  the  feel- 
Higs  and  affections  of  these  men,  the  insubordinate 
spirit  they  had  evinced  on  former  occasions  in  the 
voyage,  the  want  of  faith  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
Pinzon,  and  also  the  leaky  condition  of  his  ships,  he 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause.  As  long  as  he  pro- 
tracted his  return,  the  whole  fate  of  his  discovery  was 
at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand  contingencies,  and  an  ad- 
verse accident  might  bury  himself,  his  crazy  barks, 
and  all  the  records  of  his  voyages,  for  ever  in  the 
ocean.  Repressing,  therefore,  the  strong  inclination 
to  seek  further  discoveries,  and  determined  to  place 
what  he  had  already  made  beyond  the  reach  of  acci- 
dent, he  once  more  shifted  sail,  to  the  great  joy  of  hb 
crews,  and  resumed  his  course  for  Spain.  ■ 


CHAPTER  n. 

BETDBN  TOIiCE.  .VIOLENT  STORMS.     AUITU.  IT  TBI  UOttS. 

I  tm.  ] 

The  trade-winds,  which  had  been  so  propitious  to 
Columbus  on  his  outward  voyage,  wafting  him  vrilb 
flowing  sail  to  the  New  World,  were  equally  adverse 
to  him  on  his  return.  The  favourable  breeze  soon 
died  away,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  January,  there 
was  a  prevalence  of  light  winds  from  the  eastward, 
which  prevented  his  making  any  great  progress.  He 
was  frequently  detained  also  by  the  bad  sailing  of  the 
Pinta :  her  foremast  was  defective,  so  that  it  could 
carry  but  little  sail,  an  evil  which  Pinzon  had  neglect- 
ed to  remedy  while  m  port,  in  his  eager  search  after 
gold.  The  weather  continued  mild  and  pleasant,  and 
the  sea  so  calm,  that  the  Indians  whom  they  were 
taking  to  Spain,  would  frequently  plunge  into  the 

I  Jottnud  of  Golumb.,  NaTarrete,  t.  i.  Lag  Cans,  Hial  Ind., 
I.  i,  c.  TT.    Uist.  del  Atmirante,  cap.  34, 35. 
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water,  and  swim  aboot  the  ships.  They  saw  many 
tnnny-fish,  one  of  which  they  killed,  as  likewise  a 
large  shark;  these  gave  them  a  temporary  supply  <ff 
provisions,  of  which  they  soon  began  to  stand  in  need: 
their  sea-stock  being  reduced  to  bread  and  wine,  and 
agi  peppers,  which  they  had  learnt  from  the  Indians 
to  use  as  an  important  article  of  food. 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  having  run  to  about 
the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  nordi  latitude,  and  got  out 
of  the  track  of  ocean  swept  by  the  trade-winds,  they 
began  tp  have  more  fevonrable  breezes,  and  were 
enabled  to  steer  direct  for  Spain.  In  consequence  of 
the  firequent  changes  of  course,  the  pilots  became  ex- 
tremely perplexed  in  their  reckonings,  differing  wide- 
ly among  themselves,  and  still  more  widely  from  tlie 
troth.  Ck>lnmbu8,  beside  keeping  a  reckoning  with 
great  care,  was  a  vigilant  observer  of  all  those  pheno- 
mena by  which  experienced  seamen  ascertain  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes,  in  what,  to  an  unpractised  eye, 
appears  to  be  a  blank  expanse  of  ocean.  In  all  bis 
voyages,  he  studied  the  simple  indications  furnished 
by  the  sea,  the  air,  and  the  sky,  with  the  watchful 
and  anxious  eye  of  a  commander ;  the  fate  of  liimself 
and  his  ships,  in  the  unknown  regions  which  he  tra- 
versed, often  depended  upon  Uiese  observations ;  and 
the  sagacity  at  which  he  arrived,  in  deciphering  the 
signs  of  the  elements,  was  looked  upon  by  the  com- 
mon seamen  as  something  almost  supernatural.  In 
the  present  instance,  on  his  return  homewards,  he 
had  noticed  where  the  great  bands  of  floating  weeds 
commenced,  and  where  they  finished;  and  in  emerg- 
ing from  among  them,  he  concluded  himself  to  be  in 
abont  the  same  degree  of  longitude  as  when  he  en- 
countered them  on  his  outward  voyage,  that  is  to  say, 
aboat  two  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  west  of  Ferro. 
On  the  40tb  of  February,  Vicente  Yanes  Pinzon,  and 
the  pilots  Ruiz  and  Bartolomeo  Roldan,  who  were 
on  board  of  the  Admiral's  ship,  examined  the  charts 
and  compared  their  reckonings  to  determine  their  si- 
tuation, but  could  not  come  to  any  agreement.  They 
all  supposed  themselves  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  nearer  Spain  than  what  Columbus  believed  to 
be  the  true  reckoning,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Madeira ; 
whereas  he  knew  them  to  be  nearly  in  a  direction  for 
the  Azores.  He  suffered  them,  however,  to  remain 
in  their  error,  and  even  added  to  their  perplexity,  Uiat 
they  might  retain  but  a  confused  idea  of  the  voyage, 
and  he  alone  possess  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  route  to 
the  newly-discovered  countries. ' 

On  the  12th  of  February,  as  they  were  flattering 
themselves  with  soon  coming  in  sight  of  land,  the 
wind  came  on  to  blow  violently,  and  the  sea  to  be 
greatly  agitated ;  they  still  kept  their  course  to  the 
east,  but  with  great  labour  and  peril,  from  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  elements.  On  the  following  day,  after 
sonset,  the  wind  and  swell  increased;  there  were 
three  flashes  of  lightning  in  the  north-north-east,  con- 
sidered by  Cktlumbus  as  signals  of  an  approaching 
tempest,  either  from  that  or  the  opposite  quarter.  It 
<  LasCiuas,  Hilt.  Ind.,  I.  i,  cap.  70. 


soon  burst  upon  them  with  ft-ightfbl  violence :  their 
small  and  crazy  vessels,  open  and  without  decks, 
were  little  fitted  for  the  wild  storms  of  the  Atlantic ; 
all  night  they  were  obliged  to  remain  under  bare  poles, 
driven  along  by  the  fury  of  the  winds.  As  the  morn- 
ing dawned  of  the  14lh,  there  was  a  transient  pause, 
and  they  made  a  little  sail ;  but  the  wind  arose  again, 
with  redoubled  vehemence  from  the  south,  raging 
throughout  the  day,  and  increasing  in  fury  in  the 
night;  while  the  vessels  laboured  terribly  in  a  cross 
sea,  the  broken  waves  of  which  threatened  at  each 
moment  to  overwhelm  them,  or  dash  them  to  pieces. 
For  tliree  hours,  they  lay  with  just  sail  enough  to  keep 
them  above  the  waves;  but  the  tempest  still  aug- 
menting, they  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  attempt  to 
withstand  it,  and  to  scud  before  the  wind.  The  Pinta 
did  the  same,  but  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  The  Admiral  kept  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  north-east,  to  approach  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  made  signal-lights  at  the  mast-head  for  the  Pinta 
to  do  the  same,  and  to  keep  in  company.  The  latter, 
however,  from  the  weakness  of  her  foremast,  could 
not  hold  the  wind,  and  was  obliged  to  scud  before  it, 
directly  north.  For  some  time  she  replied  to  the  sig- 
nals of  the  Admiral,  but  her  h'ghts  gleamed  more  and 
more  distant,  until  they  eeased  entirely,  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  her. 

Columbus  continued  to  scud  all  night,  fiill  of  fore- 
bodings of  the  fate  of  his  own  vessel,  and  of  fears  for 
the  safety  of  that  of  Pinzon.  As  the  day  dawned,  the 
sea  presented  a  frightful  waste  of  wild  broken  waves, 
lashed  into  fury  by  the  gale;  he  looked  around 
anxiously  for  thePinta,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  now  made  a  little  sail,  to  keep  his  vessel  a-head  of 
the  sea,  lest  its  huge  waves  should  break  over  her. 
As  the  sun  rose,  the  wind  and  the  waves  rose  with 
it,  and  throughout  a  dreary  day  the  helpless  bark  was 
driven  along  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

Seeing  all  human  skill  baffled  and  confounded,  Co- 
lumbus now  endeavoured  to  propitiate  Heaven  by 
solemn  vows  and  acts  of  penance.  By  his  orders,  a 
number  of  beans,  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  on 
board,  were  put  into  a  cap,  on  one  of  which  was  cut 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  Each  of  the  crew  made  a  vow, 
that,  should  he  draw  forth  the  marked  bean,  he  would 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Guadalupe,  bearing  a  wax  taper  of  five  pounds' 
weight.  The  Admiral  was  the  first  to  put  in  his 
hand,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  him.  From  that  moment 
he  considered  himself  a  pilgrim,  bound  to  perform 
the  vow.  Another  lot  was  cast  in  the  same  way,  for 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Lorelto, 
which  fell  upon  a  seaman  named  Pedro  de  Villa,  and 
the  Admiral  engaged  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his 
journey.  A  third  lot  was  also  cast  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  Santa  Clara  de  Mogner,  to  perform  a  solemn  mass, 
and  to  watch  all  night  m  the  chapel,  and  thb  likewise 
fell  upon  Columbus. 

The  tempest  still  raging  with  unabated  violence, 
the  Admiral  and  all  the  mariners  made  a  solenm  vow. 
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that,  if  they  were  spared  to  reach  the  land,  wherever 
they  first  went  oa  diore,  they  would  go  in  procession, 
barefooted  and  in  their  i^irts,  to  offer  up  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  in  some  church  dedicated  to  the  holy 
Virgin.  Beside  these  general  acts  of  propitiation, 
each  one  made  his  private  vow,  binding  himself  to 
some  pilgrimage,  or  vigil,  or  other  rite  of  penitence 
and  thanksgiving  at  his  favourite  shrine.  Such  has 
always  been  the  custom  with  mariners  of  the  catholic 
countries  in  times  of  tempest  and  peril ;  but  it  was 
especially  the  case  in  that  superstitious  age.  The 
heavens,  however,  seemed  deaf  to  these  pious  vows; 
the  storm  grew  still  more  wild  and  frightful,  and 
each  man  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  The  danger  of 
the  ship  was  augmented  by  the  want  of  ballast,  the 
consumption  of  the  water  and  provisions  having  light- 
ened her  so  much,  that  she  rolled  and  tossed  about 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  To  remedy  this,  and  to 
render  her  more  steady,  the  admiral  ordered  that  all 
the  empty  casks  should  be  filled  with  sea-water, 
which  in  some  measure  gave  relief.  During  this 
long  and  awful  conflict  of  the  elements,  the  mind  of 
Columbus  was  a  prey  to  the  most  distressing  anxiety. 
He  feared  that  the  Pinta  had  foundered  in  thestonn. 
In  such  case  the  whole  history  of  his  discovery,  the 
secret  of  the  New  World,  depended  upon  his  own 
feeble  bark,  and  one  surge  of  the  ocean  might  bury 
it  for  ever  in  oblivion.  The  tumult  of  Ids  thoughts 
may  be  judged  from  his  own  letter  to  the  Sovereigns. 
"  I  could  have  supported  tltis  evil  fortune  with  less 
grief,"  said  he,  "  had  my  person  alone  been  in  jeo- 
pardy, since  I  am  a  debtor  for  my  life  to  the  supreme 
Creator,  and  have  at  other  times  been  within  a  step 
of  death.  But  it  was  a  cause  of  infinite  sorrow  and 
trouble,  to  think,  that  after  having  been  illuminated 
from  on  high  with  fiaiith  and  certainty  to  undertake 
this  enterprise,  after  having  victoriously  achieved  it, 
and  when  on  the  point  of  convincing  my  opponents, 
and  securing  to  your  higlmesses  great  glory  and  vast 
increase  of  dominions,  it  should  please  the  divine  Ma- 
jesty to  defeat  all  by  my  death.  It  would  have  been 
more  supportable,  also,  had  I  not  been  accompanied 
by  others  who  had  been  drawn  on  by  my  persuasions, 
and  who,  in  Uieir  distress,  cursed  not  only  the  hour 
of  their  coming,  but  the  fear  inspired  by  my  words 
which  prevented  their  turning  back,  as  they  had  at 
various  times  determined ;  above  all,  my  grief  was 
doubled  when  I  thought  of  my  two  sons,  whom  I  had 
left  at  school  in  Cordova,  destitute,  in  a  stiange  land, 
without  any  testimony  of  the  services  rendered  by 
their  father,  which,  if  known,  might  have  inclined 
your  highnesses  to  befriend  them.  And  although,  on 
the  one  hand,  I  was  comforted  by  faith  that  the  Deity 
would  not  permit  a  work  of  such  great  exaltation  to 
his  church,  wrought  through  so  many  troubles  and 
contradictions,  to  remain  imperfect;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  reflected  on  my  sins,  as  a  punishment  for 
which  he  might  intend  that  I  should  be  deprived  of 
the  glory  which  would  redound  to  me  in  this  world."  ' 
•  HIgt  del  Almirante,  cap.  36. 


In  the  midst  of  these  ^oomy  aj^MrdieDsions,  an 
expedient  su^ested  itself  to  Gdambns,  by  whidi, 
though  he  and  his  ships  should  perish,  the  glory  of 
his  achievements  might  survive  to  hb  name,  and  its 
advantages  be  secured  to  his  sovereigns.  He  wrote 
on  parchment  a  brief  account  of  his  voyage  and  dis- 
covery, and  of  his  having  taken  possession  of  the 
newly-found  lands  in  the  name  of  their  cathdic  ma- 
jesties. This  he  sealed  and  directed  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  superscribed  also  a  promise  of  a  thousand 
ducats  to  whosoever  should  deliver  the  packet  unopen- 
ed. He  then  wrapped  it  in  a  waxed  cloth,  which 
he  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  cake  of  wax,  and  enclos- 
ing the  whole  in  a  large  barrel,  threw  it  into  the  aea, 
giving  his  men  to  suppose  that  he  was  performing 
some  religions  vow.  Lest  this  memorial  should  nevCT 
reach  the  land,  he  enclosed  a  copy  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  placed  it  upon  the  poop,  so  that,  should  the 
caravel  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  the  barrel 
might  float  off  and  survive. 

These  precautions  in  some  measure  mitigated  tus 
anxiety;  and  he  was  still  more  relieved  when,  after 
heavy  showers,  there  appeared  at  san-dawn  a  streak 
of  clear  sky  in  the  west,  giving  hopes  that  the  wind 
was  about  to  shift  to  that  quarter.  These  hopes  were 
confirmed ;  a  favourable  breeze  succeeded,  but  the 
sea  still  ran  so  high  and  lumultuously,  that  but  little 
sail  could  be  carried  during  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15lh,  at  day-break,  the  cry 
of  land  was  given  by  Riu  Garcia,  a  mariner  stationed 
in  the  main-top.  The  transports  of  the  crew,  at  onee 
more  gaining  sight  of  the  Old  Wortd,  were  almoit 
equal  to  what  they  had  experienced  on  first  behcM- 
ing  the  New.  The  land  was  seen  east-north-east, 
directly  over  the  prow  of  the  caravel;  and  the  usual 
diversity  of  opinion  concerning  it  arose  among  the 
pilots.  One  thought  that  it  must  be  the  island  of 
Madeira;  another  the  rock  of  Cintra  near  Lislxm; 
the  most  part,  deceived  by  their  ardent  wishes,  placed 
it  near  Spain.  Columbus,  however,  judging  Gnna 
his  private  reckonings  and  observations,  concluded  it 
to  be  one  of  the  Azores.  A  nearer  approach  proved 
it  to  be  an  island :  it  was  but  five  leagues  distant,  and 
the  voyagers  were  congratulating  tiiemselves  npon 
the  assurance  of  speedily  being  in  port,  when  sud- 
denly the  wind  veered  again  to  the  east-north-east, 
blowing  directly  from  the  land,  while  a  heavy  sea 
kept  rolling  from  the  west. 

For  two  days  they  remained  hovering  in  sight  of 
the  island,  vainly  striving  to  reach  it,  or  to  arrive  at 
another  island  of  which  they  caught  glUnpses  occa- 
sionally through  the  mist  and  rack  of  the  tempest 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th  they  approached  so  ne«- 
the  first  island  they  liad  seen,  as  to  cast  anchor,  bat 
they  immediately  parted  their  cable,  and  bad  to  pot 
to  sea  again,  where  they  remained  beating  about  (u- 
til  the  following  morning,  when  they  anchored  under 
shelter  of  its  northern  side.  For  several  days,  Co- 
lumbus had  been  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  and 
anxiety,  that  he  had  scarcely  taken  any  food  or  re- 
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po«e.  Althongh  sufTering  greatly  from  a  gouty  af- 
feetion  to  which  he  was  subject,  yet  he  had  main- 
tained liis  watchful  post  on  deck,  exposed  to  wintry 
cold,  to  the  pelting  of  the  slomi,  and  the  drenching 
801^  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  until  the  niglit  of  llie 
17th,  that  he  was  enabled  to  get  a  lillle  sleep,  more 
from  the  exhaustion  of  nature  llian  from  any  tran- 
qnillky  of  mind.  Such  were  the  difOculties  and  pe- 
rils which  attended  his  return  to  Europe;  had  one- 
tenth  part  of  them  beset  his  outward  voyage,  his 
timid  and  fectious  crew  would  have  risen  in  arms 
against  the  enterprise,  and  he  never  would  have  dis- 
covered the  New  World. 


CHAPTER  in. 

TltnSiCTIOM  IT  TBS  ISLAND  OF  ST  MUl's. 
[1493.] 

On  sending  the  boat  to  land,  Columbus  ascertained 
tliat  the  island  where  he  had  thus  arrived  was  St 
Mary's,  the  most  southern  of  the  Azores,  and  a  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  The  inliabitants, 
when  they  beheld  the  light  caravel  riding  at  anchor, 
were  astonished  tliat  it  had  been  able  to  live  through 
the  gale  which  had  raged  for  fifteen  days  with  un- 
exampled fnry ;  but  when  Ihey  heard  that  this  tem- 
pest-tossed vessel  brought  tidings  of  a  strange  country 
beyond  the  ocean,  they  were  filled  with  wonder  and 
cariosity.  To  the  inquiries  of  the  boat's  crew  about 
a  [Jace  where  the  caravel  might  anchor  securely, 
they  replied  by  pointmg  out  a  harbour  in  the  vici- 
nity; but  when  the  boat  was  about  to  depart,  they 
prevailed  on  three  of  the  mariners  to  remain  on  shore, 
and  gratify  them  with  furtlier  particulars  of  this  un- 
paralleled voyage. 

In  the  evening,  three  men  of  the  island  hailed  the 
caravel;  and  a  boat  being  sent  for  them,  they  brouglit 
on  board  fowls,  bread,  ami  refreshments  of  various 
kinds,  from  Juan  de  Castaiieda,  governor  of  the  is- 
land, who  claimed  an  acquaintance  with  Columbus, 
and  sent  him  many  compliments  and  congratulations. 
lie  apologized  for  not  coming  in  person,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  distance  of  his  residence, 
but  promised  to  visit  them  the  next  morning,  and  to 
bring  further  refreshments,  and  the  three  men  whom 
h«  still  kept  witii  him  to  satisfy  his  extreme  curiosity 
respecting  the  voyage.  As  there  were  no  houses  on 
the  neighbouring  sliore,  the  messengers  remained  on 
board  all  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  Columbus  remindetl  his 
people  of  the  vow  made  during  their  recent  peril,  to 
perform  a  pious  procession  at  the  first  place  where 
they  should  land.  On  the  neighbouring  shore,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea,  was  a  small  hermitage 
or  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  which  was  favour- 
able for  the  purpose,  and  he  made  immediate  ar- 
rangements for  the  performance  of  the  rile.    The 


three  messengers,  on  reluming  to  llie  village,  sent  a 
priest  to  perform  mass,  aiKl  one-half  of  the  crew, 
landing,  walked  in  procession,  barefooted,  and  in 
their  shirts,  to  the  chapel;  while  the  Admiral  awaited 
their  return,  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  with  the 
remainder  of  his  men. 

An  ungenerous  reception,  however,  awaited  the 
poor  tempest-tossed  mariners  on  their  first  return  lo 
the  abode  of  civilized  men,  far  different  from  Ihc 
sympathy  and  hospitality  they  had  experienced  among 
the  savages  of  the  New  World.  Scarcely  had  they 
begun  their  prayers  and  thanLsgivings,  when  the 
whole  rabble  of  the  village,  horse  and  foot,  headed 
by  the  governor,  surrounded  the  hermitage  and  look 
them  all  prisoners. 

As  an  intervening  point  of  land  hid  the  hermitage 
from  the  view  of  the  caravel,  the  Admiral  remained 
in  ignorance  of  this  transaction.  When  eleven  o'clock 
arrived  without  the  return  of  the  pilgrims,  he  began 
to  fear  that  they  were  detained  by  the  Portuguese, 
or  tliat  the  boat  had  been  shattered  upon  the  surf- 
beaten  rocks  which  bordered  the  island.  Weighing 
anchor,  therefore,  he  stood  In  a  direction  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  chapel  and  the  adjacent  shore ; 
from  hence  he  beheld  a  number  of  armed  horsemen, 
who,  dismounting,  entered  the  boat  and  made  for 
the  caravel.  Tlie  Admiral's  ancient  suspicions  of 
Portuguese  hostility  towards  himself  and  his  enter- 
prises were  immediately  revived,  and  he  ordered  his 
men  to  arm  themselves,  but  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
ready  either  to  defend  the  vessel  or  surprise  the  boat. 
The  latter,  however,  approached  in  a  pacific  man- 
ner; the  governor  of  tlie  island  was  on  board,  and, 
coming  within  hail,  demanded  assurance  of  personal 
safely  in  case  he  should  enter  the  caravel.  This  the 
Admiral  readily  gave,  but  the  Portuguese,  still  dis- 
trustful and  conscious  of  their  own  sinister  designs, 
continued  to  maintain  a  wary  distance.  The  indig- 
nation of  Columbus  now  broke  forth;  he  reproached 
the  governor  with  his  perfidy,  and  with  the  wrong 
he  did,  not  merely  to  the  Spanish  monardis,  but  lo 
bis  own  sovereign,  by  such  a  dishonourable  outrage. 
He  informed  him  of  his  own  rank  and  dignity,  dis- 
played his  letters-patent  sealed  with  the  royal  seal  of 
Castile,  and  threatened  him  with  the  vengeance  of 
his  government.  The  reply  of  Castaiieda  was  in  an 
arrogant  vein  of  contempt  for  the  letters  of  the  mo- 
narchs,  and  of  defiance  of  Columbus,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  all  he  had  done  was  in 
conformity  to  tlie  commands  of  the  King  his  sove- 
reign. 

After  an  unprofitable  altercation,  the  boat  retnrnrd 
to  shore,  leaving  Columbus  much  perplexed  by  this 
unexpected  hostility,  and  fearful  that  a  war  might 
have  broken  out  between  Spain  and  Portugal  during 
his  absence.  The  next  day  the  weather  became  so 
tempestuous  that  they  were  driven  from  their  anchor- 
age, and  obliged  to  stand  to  sea  toward  the  island  of 
Si  Michael.  For  two  days  the  ship  continued  beat- 
ing about  in  great  peril,  half  of  her  crew  Iteing  de- 
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tained  on  shore,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  on 
board  being  landsmen  and  Indians,  almost  equally 
useless  in  difliciilt  navigation.  Furlnnately,  although 
the  waves  ran  high ,  there  were  none  of  those  rross- 
seas  which  had  recently  prevailed ;  otherwise,  being 
so  feebly  manned,  the  caravel  could  scarcely  have 
lived  through  the  storm. 

On  the  evening  of  the22d,  the  weather  liaving  mo- 
derateil,  Columbus  returned  once  more  to  his  an- 
chorage at  St  Mary's.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  a 
boat  came  off,  bringing  two  priests  and  a  notary.  After 
a  cautious  parley  and  an  assurance  of  safety,  they 
came  on  board  of  the  caravel,  and  requested  a  sight 
of  the  papers  of  Columbus,  on  the  part  of  Castaneda, 
assuring  him  (hat  it  was  the  disposition  of  the  go- 
vernor to  render  him  every  service  in  his  power, 
provided  he  really  sailed  in  service  of  the  Spanish 
Sovereigns.  Columbus  saw  it  was  a  mere  manoeuvre 
of  Casta  iieda  to  cover  a  retreat  from  the  hostile  posi- 
tion he  had  assumed;  he  restrained  his  indignation, 
however,  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  the  governor,  and,  showing  his  letters  of 
commission,  easily  satisfied  the  priests  and  the  notary. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  boat  and  mariners 
were  liberated.  The  latter,  during  their  detention, 
had  collected  information  from  the  inhabitants  which 
elucidated  the  conduct  of  Castaneda. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  jealous  lest  the  expedition 
of  Columbus  might  interfere  with  his  own  discove- 
ries, had  sent  orders  to  his  commanders  of  islands  and 
distant  ports  to  seize  and  detain  him  wherever  he 
should  be  met  with.'  In  compliance  with  these  or- 
ders, Castaneda  had,  in  the  first  instance,  hoped  to 
surprbe  Columbus  in  the  chapel,  and,  failing  in  that 
attempt,  had  intended  to  get  him  in  his  power  by 
stratagem,  but  was  deterred  by  finding  him  on  his 
guard. — Such  was  the  first  reception  of  the  Admiral 
on  bis  return  to  the  Old  World !  an  earnest  of  the 
crosses  and  troubles  with  which  he  was  to  be  re- 
quited throughout  life,  for  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
Ijiat  ever  man  had  conferred  upon  his  fellow-beings. 


■=  CHAPTER  IV. 

IRBITAL  AT  POITOGtL.      VISIT  TO  TO!  COCBT. 
[  1493.  1 

Columbus  remained  two  days  longer  at  the  island 
of  St  Mary's,  endeavouring  to  take  in  wood  and  bal- 
last, but  was  prevented  by  the  heavy  surf  which  broke 
upon  the  shore.  The  wind  veering  to  the  south, 
and  being  dangerous  for  vessels  at  anchor  off  the  is- 
land, but  favourable  for  the  voyage  to  Spain,  he  set 
sail  on  the  2'ith  of  February,  and  had  pleasant  weather 
until  the  27th,  when,  being  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  leagues  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  he  again  en- 

•  Bid.  del  AlmlraDte,  cap.  S9.    L»  COM,  Hiat.  Ind.,  I  i. 


countered  contrary  gales,  and  a  boblerons  and  la- 
borions  sea.  The  fortitude  of  Colnmbus  was  scarcely 
proof  against  these  perils  and  delays,  which  appeared 
to  increase,  the  nearer  he  approached  his  home;  and 
he  could  not  help  uttering  a  complaint  at  thus  being 
repulsed  as  it  were  from  the  very  door  of  the  house. 
He  contrasted  the  rude  storms  which  raged  about  the 
coasts  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  genial  airs,  the 
tranquil  seas,  and  balmy  weather  which  he  supposed 
perpetually  to  prevail  about  the  favoured  countries  lie 
had  discovered.  "  Well,"  says  he,  "may  the  sacred 
theologians  and  sage  philosophers  declare  that  the 
terrestrial  paradise  is  in  the  uttermost  extremity  of 
the  east,  for  it  is  the  most  temperate  of  regions." 

After  experiencing  several  days  of  stormy  and  ad- 
verse weather,  about  midnight,  on  Saturday  the  2d  of 
March,  the  caravel  was  suddenly  struck  by  a  squall  of 
wind,  which  rent  all  her  sails ;  and,  continuing  to 
blow  with  resistless  violence,  she  was  obliged  to  scud 
under  bare  iioles,  threatened  each  moment  with  des- 
truction. In  this  hour  of  darkness  and  peril,  the 
crew  again  called  upon  the  aid  of  heaven.  A  lot  was 
cast  for  the  performance  of  a  barefooted  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Ceuta  in  Huelva, 
and,  as  usual,  the  lot  fell  upon  Columbus.  There 
was  something  singular  in  the  recurrence  of  this 
circumstance.  Las  Casas  devoutly  considers  it  as  an 
intimation  from  the  Deity  to  the  Admiral  that  these 
storms  were  all  on  his  account,  to  humble  his  pride, 
and  prevent  his  arrogating  to  himself  the  glory  of  a 
discovery  which  was  the  work  of  God,  and  for  whicli 
he  had  merely  been  chosen  as  an  instrument.' 

Various  signs  appeared  of  their  being  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  land,  which  they  supposed  must  be  the  coast 
of  Portugal;  the  tempest,  however,  increased  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  doubted  whether  any  of  them 
would  survive  to  reach  a  port.  The  whole  crew  made 
a  vow,  in  case  their  lives  were  spared,  to  fast  npoa 
bread  and  water  tlie  following  Saturday.  The  tur- 
bulence of  the  elements  was  still  greater  in  the  course 
of  the  following  night.  The  sea  was  broken,  wild, 
and  mountainous ;  at  one  moment  the  light  caravel 
was  tossed  high  in  the  air,  and  the  next  moment  she 
seemed  sinking  in  a  yawning  abyss.  The  rain  at 
times  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  lightning  flashed  and 
the4hunder  pealed  from  various  parts  of  the  heavens. 

In  the  first  watch  of  this  fearful  night,  the  seamen 
gave  the  usually  welcome  cry  of  land,  but  it  now 
only  increased  the  general  alarm.  They  knew  not 
where  they  were,  nor  where  to  look  for  a  harbour ; 
tliey  dreaded  being  driven  on  shore,  or  dashed  upon 
the  rocks,  and  thus  the  very  land  they  had  so  eai^ 
nestly  desired  was  rendered  a  terror  to  them.  Tak- 
ing in  sail,  therefore,  they  kept  to  sea  as  mocb  as 
possible,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  morning  light. 

At  day-break  on  the  4th  of  March,  Uiey  found 
themselves  off  the  rock  of  Cinlra,  at  the  mouth  of  Uie 
Tagus.    Though  entei  tainuig  a  strong  distrust  of  ibe 

>  U>  Cant,  HUt.  Iml.,  lib.  i,  c.  TS. 
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food-will  of  Portngal,  the  slill  prevailing  tempest  left 
Colambos  no  alternative  but  to  run  in  for  shelter; 
and  he  accordingly  anchored  about  three  o'clock,  op- 
posite to  Raslello,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  crew,  who 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  Iheir  escape  from  so 
many  perils. 

The  inhabitants  came  off  from  various  parts  of  the 
shore,  congratulating  them  upon  what  they  considered 
a  miraculous  preservalion.  They  had  been  watching 
the  vessel  the  whole  morning  with  great  anxiety, 
and  putting  up  prayers  for  her  safety.  The  oldest 
mariners  of  the  place  assured  Ck>lambus  that  they 
bad  never  known  so  tempestuous  a  winter;  many 
vessels  had  remained  for  months  in  port,  weather- 
bound, and  tliere  tiad  been  numerous  shipwrecks 
during  the  season. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Columbus  despatched 
a  courier  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  with  the 
great  tidings  of  his  discovery.  He  wrote  also  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  who  was  then  at  Valparaiso,  re- 
fpiesting  permission  to  go  with  his  vessel  to  Lisbon: 
a  report  had  got  abroad  that  his  caravel  was  laden 
with  gold,  and  he  felt  himself  insecure  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagns,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  like 
Bastello,  scantily  peo[ded  by  needy  and  adventurous 
inhabilanls.  To  prevent  any  mbunderstanding  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  voyage,  he  assured  the  King  that 
hethad  n«t  been  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  nor  to  any 
olh«r-«f  the  Povtugnese  colonies,  but  had  come  from 
Cipangoand  the«xtremily  of  India,  which  be  had 
iSacovered  by  sriling  to  the  west. 

On  the  following  day,  Don  Alonso  de  Acnna,  the 
captain  of  a  large  Portuguese  man-of-war,  stationed 
at  RasleHo,  summoned  Columbus  on  board  his  ship, 
to  give  an  account  of  himself  and  his  vessel.  The 
latter  immediately  asserted  his  rights  and  dignities 
as  Admiral  of  their  Castillan  Majesties,  and  refused 
to  leave  his  vessel,  or  to  send  any  one  in  his  place. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  commander  learn  his 
rank,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  voyage, 
than  he  came  to  the  caravel  with  great  sound  of 
drams,  fifes,  and  trumpets,  showing  Columbus  the 
coartesies  of  a  brave  and  generous  spirit,  and  making 
the  fullest  offer  of  his  services.  When  the  tidings 
reached  Lisbon  of  this  wonderful  bark,  which  lay 
anchored  in  the  Tagus,  freighted  with  the  people  and 
the  productions  of  a.  Dewly-discovered  world,  the 
effect  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
Usbon,  for  nearly  a  century,  had  derived  its  chief 
glory  from  its  maritime  discoveries,  but  here  was  an 
achievement  that  eclipsed  them  all.  Curiosity  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  excited  had  the  vessel  come 
freighted  with  the  wonders  of  another  planet.  For 
several  days  the  Tagus  presented  a  gay  and  moving 
piclnre,  covered  with  barges  and  boats  of  every  kind, 
swarming  round  the  caravel.  From  morning  till 
night  the  vessel  was  thronged  with  visitors,  among 
'Whom  were  cavaliers  of  high  distinction,  and  various 
oflloers  of  the  crown.  All  bung  with  rapt  attention 
iipon  the  accounts  given  by  Columbus  and-  bis  crew, 


of  the  events  of  their  voyage,  and  of  l&e  New  Worid 
they  had  discovered;  and  gazed  with  insatiable  ctu-io- 
sity  upon  the  specimens  of  unknown  plants  and  ani- 
mals, but  above  all,  upon  the  Indiaits,  so  different 
from  any  race  of  men  hitherto  known.  Some  were 
filled  with  generous  enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
covery, so  sublime  and  so  beneficial  to  mankind ;  tlie 
avarice  of  others  was  inflamed  by  the  descriptions  of 
wild  unappropriated  regions,  teeming  with  gold,  with 
pearls  and  spices ;  while  others  repined  at  the  incre- 
dulity of  the  king  and  bis  councillors,  by  which  so  im- 
mense an  acquisition  bad  been  for  ever  lost  to  Por- 
tngal. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  cavalier,  called  Don  Mar- 
tin de  Norona,  came  with  a  letter  from  King  John, 
congratulating  Columbus  on  his  arrival,  and  inviting 
him  to  court,  which  was  then  held  at  Yal^raiso,  . 
about  nine  miles  from  Lisbon.  The  king,  with  bis 
usual  munificence,  issued  orders  at  the  same  time 
that  everything  which  the  Admiral  required,  forhim,- 
self,  bis  crew,  or  his  vessel,  should  be  furnfeh^ 
promptly  and  abundantly,  without  cost.  ^   - 

Columbus  would  gladly  have  declined  the  royal 
invitation,  feeling  distrust  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
king;  bat  the  tempestuous  weather  pla^  him  in 
hb  power,  and-  he  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  suspicion.  He  set  forth,  therefore,  that 
very  evening,  for  Valparaiso,  accompanied  ^Jihi^  pilot. 
The  first  night  he  slept  at.Safl9pib^,,^bqf;  ,{yr^parji- 
tions  bad  been.  4nad«  lor  .his. hppffnrab)e..^frtA|n- 
ment.  The  w«ather  being .raiay,,hfl  di4.(P<>i,i;^ch 
Valparaiso  until  the  following  ni^t.  Qn  9pp;i[()9ch- 
ing  the  royal  residence,  the  principaJi,<:ftYiUi$,i°s  of  the 
king's  household  came  forth  to  mfset  him,  ,and  at- 
tended him  with  great  ceremony,  l0|  ,th^  palace,  Ilis 
reception  by  the  Monarch  was  w)Ktliy;  pf  fUi  enliglit- 
ened  prince.  He  ordered  him  to.  seat  himself,  jn  bis 
presence,  an  honour  only  granted  Ip  persons  of  royal 
dignity;  and  after  many  cougra^tulalions  on  ll)p  glo- 
rious result  of  his  enterprise,  assurie4^ifn  tlfs^^  every 
thing  in  his  kingdom  that  could  be,of  s^ice  to  his 
Sovereigns  or  himself,  was  at  his  command. 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Columbns 
gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  of  the  countries  he 
had  discovered.  The  king  listened  with  mueh  seem- 
ing pleasure,  but  with  secret  grief  and  mortification ; 
the  idea  was  incessantly  preying  upon  his  mind,  that 
this  splendid  enterfirise  had  once  been  ofTeredio  him- 
self, had,  in  a  manner,  been  begging  for  patronage  at 
his  court,  and  had  been  rejected.  A  casual  observa- 
tion showed  what  was  passing  in  his  thoughts.  He 
expressed  a  doubt  whetlier  the  dieeovery.did  not  really 
appertain  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  according  to  the 
capitulations  of  the  treaty  of  1479  with  UwCastilian 
Sovereigns.  C<rfumbu8  replied  that  lie  bad  never 
seen  those  capitulations,  nor  knew  any  thing  ef  their 
nature :  his  orders  had  been  not  to  go  to  La  Miaa,  nor 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  which  orders  he  had  carefully 
observed.  The  king  made  a  gracious  reply,  express- 
ing himself  satisfied  that  he  liad  acted  correetly,  and 
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persuaded  thai  Ihese  maUers  would  be  readily  ad- 
justed between  (he  two  powers,  without  the  need  of 
umpires.  On  dismissing  Columbus  fi>r  the  night,  he 
^ave  him  In  charge,  as  guest,  to  the  prior  of  Crato, 
the  principal  personage  present,  by  whom  he  was 
honourably  and  hospitably  entertained. 

On  the  following  day,  tlie  king  had  further  con- 
versation with  the  Admiral,  in  which  he  made  many 
minute  inquiries  as  to  the  soil,  productions,  and 
people  of  the  newly-discovered  countries,  and  the 
route  he  had  taken  in  his  voyage ;  to  all  which  Co- 
lumbus gave  the  fullest  replies,  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince the  royal  mind,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
Ihese  were  regions  heretofore  undiscovered  and  un- 
appropriated by  any  christian  power.  Still,  the  king 
was  uneasy  lest  this  vast  and  undefined  discovery 
should  in  some  way  interfere  with  his  own  newly- 
act^ired  territories.  He  doubted  whether  Columbus 
had  not  found  a  short  way  to  those  very  countries 
which  were  the  object  of  his  own  expeditions,  and 
wliich  were  comprehended  in  tlie  papal  bull,  granting 
lu  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  lands  which  it  should 
discover  from  Cape  Non  to  the  Indias. 

On  suggesting  these  doubts  to  his  councillors,  they 
eagerly  confirmed  them.  Some  of  these  were  the 
very  persons  who  had  once  derided  this  enterprise, 
and  scoffed  at  Columbus  as  a  dreamer.  To  them,  its 
success  was  a  source  of  confusion ;  every  demonstra- 
tion of  its  importance  was  felt  as  a  reproach,  and  the 
return  of  Columbus,  covered  with  glory,  was  a  deep 
humiliation.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the  high  and 
generous  tlioughts  which  elevated  him  at  that  mo- 
ment above  all  mean  considerations,  they  attributed 
to  all  his  actions  the  most  petty  and  ignoble  motives. 
His  rational  exultation  was  construed  into  an  insulting 
triumph,  and  they  accused  him  of  assuming  a  boastful 
and  vain-glorious  tone,  when  talking  with  the  king  of 
Ills  discovery;  as  if  he  would  revenge  himself  upon 
the  monarch  for  Itaving  rejected  his  proposition.'  It 
was  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  therefore,  that  they 
sought  to  foster  these  doubts,  which  had  sprung  up 
in  the  royal  mind.  Some  who  had  seen  the  natives 
brought  in  the  caravel,  declared  that  their  colour, 
hair,  and  manners,  agreed  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
peoj^e  of  that  part  of  India  which  lay  within  the  route 
of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  which  had  been 
included  in  the  papal  bull.  Others  observed  that 
there  was  but  little  distance  between  the  Teroera 
Islands  and  those  whicii  Columbus  had  discovered, 
and  that  the  latter,  therefore,  clearly  appertained  to 
Portugal.  Seeing  the  king  deeply  perturbed  in  spirit, 
tome  even  went  so  for  as  to  propose,  as  a  means  of 

■  VasconccUcs,  Vida  de  D.  Jnan  XI.  lib.  vi.  The  Poriugnesc 
liiatoriaiu  in  general  charj;e  Columbiu  willi  having  condnctrd 
hinuelf  loftily,  and  lallted  in  vaunting  tenns  of  his  discoTcriei,  in 
hu  conversations  with  the  King.  It  is  evident  their  iotbrmation 
must  liave  been  derived  from  prejudiced  courtiers.  Faria  y 
!iouza,  in  his  Furopa  Porluguaa  ( Parte  III,  c.  iv ),  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  Colunibus  entered  into  the  port  oTItaslello  merely  to 
make  Portugal  sensible  by  the  sight  of  llie  trophies  of  his  discovc- 
17.  how  much  she  had  lost  by  uot  accciiling  his  proposiliuo;. 


impeding  the  prosecution  of  these  enterprises,  that 
Columbus  should  be  assassinated ;  declaring  that  he 
deserved  death  for  attempting  to  deceive  and  embroil 
the  two  nations,  by  his  pretended  discoveries.  It 
was  suggested  that  his  assassination  might  easily  be 
accomplished  without  incurring  any  odium ;  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  his  lofly  deportment  to  pique  hb 
pride,  provoke  him  into  an  altercation,  and  tlien 
despatch  him  as  if  in  casual  and  hononraUe  en- 
counter. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  (hat  such  wicked  and  das- 
tardly counsel  could  have  been  proposed  to  a  monaicfa 
so  upright  as  John  II,  but  the  bet  is  asserted  by  va- 
rious historians,  Portuguese  as  well  as  Spanish,'  and 
it  accords  with  the  perfidious  advice  formerly  given  to 
the  monarch  in  respect  to  Columbus.  There  is  a 
spurious  loyalty  about  courts,  which  is  often  prone  to 
prove  its  zeal  by  its  baseness ;  and  it  is  the  weakness 
of  kings  to  tolerate  the  grossest  faults  that  appear  to 
arise  from  personal  devotion. 

Happily,  tlie  king  had  too  mudi  magnanimity  to 
adopt  the  iniquitous  measure  proposed.  He  did 
justice  to  the  great  merit  of  Columbus,  and  honoured 
him  as  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  mankind ;  and  be 
felt  it  bis  duty,  as  a  generous  prince,  to  protect  all 
strangers  driven  by  adverse  fortune  to  his  ports. 
Others  of  his  council  suggested  a  more  bold  and  mar- 
tial line  of  policy.  They  advised  Ibat  Columbus 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  Spain;  but  that,  be- 
fore he  could  fit  out  a  second  expedition,  a  powerful 
armament  should  be  despatched,  undo-  the  guidance 
of  two  Portuguese  mariners  wlto  had  sailed  with  the 
Admiral,  to  take  possession  of  the  newly-discovered 
country;  possession  being  after  all  the  best  title,  and 
an  appeal  to  anus  the  clearest  mode  of  settling  so 
doubtful  a  question. 

Thb  counsel,  in  which  there  was  a  mixtore  of 
courage  and  craft,  was  more  relished  by  the  king; 
and  he  resolved  privately,  but  promptly,  to  put  it  in 
execution,  fixing  upon  Dom  Francisco  de  Almeida, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of  the  age,  to 
command  the  expedition.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Columbus,  after  being  treated 
with  distinguishetl  attention,  was  escorted  bade  to 
his  ship  by  Don  Martin  de  Norona,  and  a  nomeroos 
train  of  cavaliers  of  the  court,  a  mule  being  provided 
for  himself,  and  another  for  his  pilot,  to  whom  the 
king  made  a  present  of  twenty  espidinos,  or  ducats 
of  gold.'  On  hb  way,  Columbus  stopped  at  the  mo- 
nastery of  San  Antonio,  at  Villa  Franca,  to  vbit  the 
Queen,  who  had  expressed  an  earnest  wbh  to  see 
him.  He  found  her  attended  by  a  few  of  her  fa- 
vourite ladies,  and  experienced  the  most  flattering 
reception.    Her  majesty  made  him  relate  the  prin- 

>  Vasconcelles,  Vida  del  Kei  Don  Juan  II.  L  vi.  Garcia  de  Be«- 
sende,  VidadeDom  Joamll.  Las  Casas,  Uist.  lad.,  L  i.  a  74,  VS. 

>  Vasconcelles,  I.  vi. 

s  Twenty-eighl  dollars  in  gold  of  the  present  day,  and  etpiivaletil 
to  seveaty-fbar  dohars,  considering  the  depredation  of  the  pn> 
cious  metals. 
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cipal  events  of  his  voyage,  and  describe  Ihe  conntries 
lie  had  found,  while  she  and  her  ladies  hong  with 
eager  curiosity  upon  the  narration  of  this  extraordi- 
nary and  enterprising  man,  whose  achievement  was 
the  theme  of  every  tongue.  That  night  he  slept  at 
Llandra;  and  being  on  the  point  of  departing  in  the 
morning,  a  servant  of  the  king  arrived,  offering  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty,  to  attend  him  to  the  frontier, 
if  he  preferred  to  return  to  Spain  by  land,  and  to 
provide  horses,  lodgings,  and  everything  he  might 
stand  in  need  of,  at  the  royal  expense.  The  weather, 
however,  having  moderated,  he  preferred  returning 
in  his  caravel.  Putting  to  sea  once  more,  therefore, 
on  the  15th  of  March,  he  arrived  safely  at  the  bar  of 
Saltes  on  snn-rise  of  the  15lh,  and  at  mid-day  entered 
the  harbour  of  Palos,  from  whence  he  had  sailed  on 
the  5d  of  August  in  the  preceding  year ;  having 
taken  not  quite  seven  months  and  a  half  to  accomplish 
Uiismost  momentous  of  all  maritime  enterprises.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

BICtmON   or  COLOHBOS  AT  tkhOS. 
[I«93.  ] 

The  triumphant  return  of  Columbus  was  a  pro- 
digious event  in  the  history  of  the  little  port  of  Palos, 
where  everybody  was  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
fote  of  his  expedition.  The  most  important  and 
wealthy  sea-captains  of  the  place  had  engaged  in  it, 
and  scarcely  a  family  but  had  some  relative  or  friend 
among  the  navigators.  The  departure  of  the  ships, 
upon  what  appeared  a  chimerical  and  desperate 
cruise,  had  spread  gloom  and  dismay  over  the  place ; 
and  Uie  storms  which  had  raged  throughout  the 
winter  bad  heightened  the  public  despondency. 
Many  lamented  their  friends  as  lost,  while  imagina- 
tion lent  mysterious  horrors  to  their  fate,  picturing 
them  as  driven  about  over  wild  and  deserted  wastes 
of  water  without  a  shore,  or  as  perishing  amidst  rocks 
and  quicksands,  and  whirlpools;  or  a  prey  to  those 
monsters  of  the  deep,  with  which  credulity,  in  those 
days,  peopled  every  distant  and  unfrequented  sea.> 
There  was  something  more  awful  in  such  a  myste- 
riont  fate  than  in  death  itself,  under  any  defined  and 
ordinary  form. 

When  the  news  arrived,  therefore,  that  one  of  the 
adventurous  ships  was  standing  up  the  river,  the 
inhabitants  were  thrown  into  great  agitation ;  but 
when  they  heard  that  she  returned  in  triumph  from 

■  'Works  g«nerallr  eaa$dlcd  in  lhi$  chapter  t—Lat  Cana,  Hitt. 
Ind.,  L  i,  c.  74;  Uiit.  del  Almirante,  c.  39,  40,  41 1  Journal  of 
Colanib.,  NaTarrele,  t.  i. 

•  In  Ihe  maps  and  charts  of  Iboae  limes,  and  eren  in  those  of  a 
nuacli  later  dale,  the  variety  of  formidable  and  hideous  monsters 
dcpieied  in  all  remote  parts  of  the  ocean,  evince  the  terrors  and 
daagen  with  which  the  iina<;ination  clothed  it.  The  same  may 
abo  be  said  o(  distant  and  nnknoim  landst  Ihe  remote  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa  have  moosters  depicted  in  them  which  it  would 
be  dilBcalt  to  trace  to  any  originals  in  natural  history. 


the  discovery  of  a  worid,  and  beheld  her  furling 
her  sails  in  their  harbour,  the  whole  community 
broke  forth  into  transports  of  joy.  The  bells  were 
rung,  the  shops  shut,  all  business  was  suspended; 
for  a  time  there  was  nothing  but  the  hurry  and 
tumult  of  sudden  exultation  and  breathless  curiosity. 
Some  were  anxious  to  know  the  &te  of  a  relative, 
others  of  a  friend,  and  all  to  learn  particulars  of  so 
wonderful  a  voyage.  When  Columbus  landed,  the 
multitude  thronged  to  see  and  welcome  him,  and  a 
grand  procession  was  formed  to  the  principal  church, 
to  return  thanks  to  God  for  so  signal  a  discovery 
made  by  the  people  of  that  place, — the  unthinking 
populace  forgetting,  in  their  exultation,  the  thousand 
difficulties  which  they  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
enterprise.  Wherever  Columbus  passed,  the  streets 
resounded  with  shouts  and  acclamations;  he  re- 
ceived such  honours  as  are  paid  to  Sovereigns,  but 
to  him  they  were  rendered  with  tenfold  warmth  and 
sincerity.  Wliat  a  contrast  was  this  to  his  departure 
a  few  months  before,  followed  by  murmurs  and  exe- 
crations; or,  rather,  what  a  contrast  to  his  first 
arrival  at  Palos,  a  poor  pedestrian,  craving  bread  and 
water  for  his  child  at  the  gate  of  a  convent ! 

Understanding  that  the  court  was  at  Barcelona, 
Columbus  felt  disposed  to  proceed  thither  immetli- 
ately  in  his  caravel ;  reflectmg,  however,  on  the 
dangers  and  disasters  be  had  already  experienced  on 
the  seas,  he  resolved  to  proceed  by  land.  He  des- 
patched a  letter  to  the  King  and  Queen,  informing 
them  of  his  arrival,  and  soon  after  departed  for 
Seville  to  await  their  orders,  taking  with  himdxof 
the  natives  whom  he  had  brought  from  the  New 
World.  One  had  died  at  sea,  and  three  were  left 
ill  at  Palos. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  which  appears  to  be 
well  authenticated,  that  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
arrival  of  Columbus  at  Palos,  and  while  the  peals  of 
Iriamph  were  still  ringing  from  its  towers,  the  Pinta, 
commanded  by  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  likewise  en- 
tered the  river.  After  her  separation  from  the 
Admiral  in  the  storm,  she  had  been  driven  before  the 
gale  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  had  made  Ihe  port 
of  Bayonne.  Doitbting  whether  Columbus  had  sur- 
>ived  the  tempest,  and,  at  all  events,  anxious  to  anti- 
cipate him,  and  to  secure  the  favourable  preposses- 
sions of  the  court  and  the  public,  Pinzon  bad  imme- 
diately written  to  the  Sovereigns,  giving  information 
of  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  had  requested 
permission  to  come  to  court  and  communicate  the 
particulars  in  person.  As  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted, be  had  again  set  sail,  anticipating  a  triumph- 
ant reception  in  his  native  port  of  Palos.  When, 
on  entering  the  harbour,  be  beheld  the  vessel  of  the 
Admiral  riding  at  anchor,  and  learnt  Ihe  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  had  been  received,  and  the  rejoicings 
with  which  his  return  had  been  celebrated,  the  heart 
of  Pinzon  died  within  him.  lie  called  to  mind  his 
frequent  arrogance  and  insubordination,  and  his 
wilful  desertion  olT  tlie  coast  of  Cuba,  by  which  he 
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had  impeded  the  prosecution  of  the  Toyage.  It  is 
said  that  lie  feared  to  meet  Columbus  in  tliis  hoar  of 
his  triumph,  lest  he  might  put  him  nnder  arrest;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  ashamed  to  appear 
before  the  public  in  the  midst  of  its  rejoicings,  as  a 
recreant  to  the  cause  which  excited  such  universal 
admiration.  Getting  into  his  boat,  therefore,  he 
landed  privately,  and  kept  himself  out  of  sight  until 
he  heard  of  the  Admiral's  departure.  He  then 
returned  to  his  home,  broken  in  health  and  deeply 
dej«;ted.  Palos  had  been  his  little  world,  in  which 
he  had  moved  with  unrivalled  imporUnce ;  but  now 
he  found  himself  fallen  in  public  opinion,  and  fancied 
the  finger  of  scorn  conlinnally  pointed  at  him. 
All  the  honours  lavished  on  Columbus,  all  the  rap- 
turous eul(^iums  of  his  enterprise,  sunk  into  the  soul 
of  Pinzon  as  so  inany  reproaches  on  himself;  and 
when  at  length  he  received  a  severe  and  reproachful 
reply  to  the  letter  he  had  written  to  the  Sovereigns, 
his  morbid  feelings  added  virulence  to  his  malady, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  died,  the  victim  of  envy  and 
remorse.' 

He  was  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  enterprise,  one 
of  the  ablest  seamen  of  the  age,  and  the  bead  of  a 
family  that  continued  to  distinguish  itself  among  the 
early  discoverers.  He  had  contributed  greatly  to 
encourage  Columbus  when  poor  and  unknown  in 
Spain,  offering  him  his  purse,  and  entering  with 
hearty  concurrence  into  his  plans.  He  had  assisted 
him  by  his  personal  influence  at  Palos,  combating 
the  public  prejudices,  and  promoting  the  man- 
ning and  equipping  of  his  vessels,  when  even  the 
orders  of  the  Sovereigns  were  of  no  avail ;  he  had 
advanced  the  part  of  the  funds  to  be  borne  by  the 
Admiral ;  finally,  he  had  embarked  with  hb  bro- 
thers in  the  expedition,  sUking  life  as  well  as  pro- 
perty on  the  event.  He  had  thus  entitled  himself  to 
participate  largely  in  the  glory  of  this  immoital  en- 
terprise; but  forgetting  the  grandeur  of  the  cause, 
he  had  deserted  the  high  object  in  view,  and  by 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  a  low  and  sordid  passion, 
had  tarnished  his  character  for  ever.  That  he  was  a 
man  naturally  of  generous  sentiments  is  evident  from 
the  poignancy  of  his  remorse;  a  mean  man  could 
not  have  fallen  a  victim  to  self-upbraiding  for  having 
committed  a  mean  action.  His  story  shows  how  one 
lapse  from  duty  may  counterbalance  the  merits  of  a 
thousand  services ;  how  one  moment  of  weakness 
may  mar  the  beauty  of  a  whole  life  of  virtue;  and 
how  important  it  is  for  a  man,  under  all  circumsUn- 
ces,  to  be  true,  not  merely  to  others,  but  to  himself.  • 

■  Mnnoz,  Hisl.  N.  Uundo,  I.  Iv,  »ect.  t*.  Cbarieroix,  nirt. 
S.  Domingo,  I.  ii. 

»  The  childrea  and  heirs  of  Uartin  Alonso  Pinzon  showed,  in 
mihscqncnt  years,  a  great  animosity  against  Columbus  seeking  in 
various  ways  lo  depreciate  the  merit  of  liis  discoveries,  or  to  gain 
the  credit  of  it  to  Iheir  father.  Among  other  extravagancies,  it 
was  asserted,  lliat  before  the  Sovereigns  accepted  the  proposition 
ofColumbiM,  Pinzon  had  prepared  to  go  at  his  own  cost  and  risk, 
in  two  of  his  own  ships,  In  search  of  lands  in  the  west,  ofwhich  he 
had  aonie  notice  from  papers  found  in  the  Papal  Ubniry  at  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


BlUFnON   or  C0LDHBD8  BT  THE  iVUlUB  COUIT  iT 
BlICELORl. 

The  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  Monarcto, 
announcing  his  discovery,  had  produced  tlie  greatest 
sensation  at  court.  The  event  he  comraunicaled, 
was  considered  the  most  extraordinary  of  their  ptW- 
perous  reign,  and,  following  so  close  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Granada,  was  pronounced  a  signal  mark  of 
divine  favour  for  that  triumph  achieved  in  the  cause 
of  true  faith.  The  Sovereigns  themselves  were  for 
a  time  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  this  sudden  and 
easy  acquisition  of  a  new  empire,  of  indefinite  ex- 
tent, and  apparently  boundless  wealth;  and  their 
first  idea  was  to  secure  it  beyond  the  reach  of  ques- 
tion or  competition.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Se- 
ville, Columbus  received  a  letter  from  them  express- 
ing their  great  delight,  and  requesting  him  to  repair 
immediately  to  court,  to  concert  plans  for  a  setnnd 
and  more  extensive  expedition.  As  the  summer  was 
already  advancing,  the  lime  favourable  for  a  voyage, 
they  desired  him  to  make  any  arrangements  at  Se- 
ville or  elsewhere  that  might  hasten  the  expedition, 
and  to  inform  them,  by  the  return  of  the  courier, 
what  was  to  be  done  on  their  part.  This  letter  was 
addressed  to  him  by  the  title  of  "Don  CSirLitopher 
Columbus,  our  Admiral  of  the  ocean  sea,  and  \ke- 
roy  and  governor  of  the  islands  discovered  in  the  Ii>- 
dias;"  at  the  same  lime  he  was  promised  still 
further  rewards.  Colnmbus  lost  no  lime  in  eomplj- 
ing  with  the  commands  of  the  Sovereigns.  He  sent 
a  memorandum  of  the  ships,  men,  and  munitions 
that  would  be  requisite,  and  having  made  such  dis- 
positions at  Seville  as  circumstances  p^rmilled,  set 
out  on  his  journey  for  Barcelona,  taking  with  him  the 
six  Indians,  and  the  various  curiosities  and  pro- 

and  also  from  a  prophecjr  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  in  which  it  ws 
written,  that  navigating  from  Spain  westward,  by  a  tempenle 
course  between  north  and  south,  at  ninety-liTe  degrees  of  tooji- 
tilde,  would  be  found  the  fertile  and  abundant  island  of  f^pnes- 
Hunoz,  Hist.N.  Mundo,  I.  It,  sect.  14. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  insert  a  few  particniancoft' 
ceming  Palos  and  the  Pinions,  famished  me  by  a  friend,  ai 
which  he  had  gathered  in  a  voyage  on  board  of  the  steam^Hl 
between  SeTilie  and  Cadiz.  "  On  my  way  down  the  river,"  W 
he,  "  I  found  a  sailor  on  board,  a  native  of  Huelva.  Be  was  iiUl- 
ligent  for  his  situation,  and  I  gathered  from  him  the  foUowing  ii- 
formation,  which  may  be  depended  npon.  Palos  is  dwiodlol  tot 
paltry  village  of  about  Ibur  hundred  inhabitants,  and  has  only  iiv 
or  five  tiarks,  which  are  employed  in  fishing.  The  neighboiuint 
town  of  Hnnlva  has  greatly  increased,  and  chiefly  at  its  eipoue. 
La  Rabida,  the  monastery  of  Franciscans,  still  exists,  and  is  ii- 
habited  by  fk'iars  of  that  order.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  that  ow- 
looks  the  low  sand  plains  of  the  surroonding  country.  The  tan!- 
ly  of  the  Pinions  removed  long  since  lo  Huelva,  where  there  «« 
now  four  or  live  branches  of  them.  They  are  not  wealthy :  IkT 
venerate  the  memory  of  their  ancestor,  and  preserve  soroedoca- 
menls  in  his  hand-writing :  they  also  follow  his  profession,  tie 
San  Lucar,  the  sailor  pointed  out  to  me  a  small  I  rim-lookiag  fducd 
commanded  by  a  young  Pinzon  of  that  lamily.  The  same  aiilv 
mentioned  to  me  incidentally,  that  he  had  been  emptoycd  in  Se- 
ville lo  fit  an  awning  to  the  house  of  a  canon,  the  last  dcsocadini 
of  Hernando  Cortes." 
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dactiom  which  he  had  bronght  from  the  New  World. 

The  fame  of  his  discovery  had  resounded  through- 
ont  the  nation,  and  as  his  route  lay  through  several 
of  the  finest  and  most  populous  provinces  of  Spain, 
his  journey  appeared  like  the  progress  of  a  sovereign. 
Wherever  he  passed,  the  snrroundingcountry  poured 
forth  itsinhahitanis,  who  lined  the  road  and  thronged 
the  villages.  In  the  large  towns,  the  streets,  win- 
dows, and  balconies,  were  filled  with  eager  specta- 
tors, who  rent  the  air  with  acclamations.  His  jour- 
ney was  coiitinnally  impeded  by  the  multitude 
pressing  (o^  gain  a  sight  of  him  and  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  regarded  with  as  much  astonishment  as 
If  they  had  been  natives  of  another  planet.  It  was 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  craving  curiosity  which  as- 
sailed himself  and  his  attendants  at  every  stage  with 
inrtumeraUe  questions;  popular  rumour,  as  usual, 
had  exa^erated  the  truth,  and  had  filled  the  newly- 
found  country  with  all  kinds  of  wonders. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  Columbus 
arrived  at  Barcelona,  where  every  preparation  had 
been  made  to  give  him  a  solenrn  and  magnificent 
reception.  The  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  weather 
in  that  genial  season  and  favoured  cjimate,  contribu- 
ted to  give  splendour  to  this  memorable  ceremony. 
As  be  drew  near  the  place,  many  of  the  more  youth- 
ful courtiers,  and  hidalgos  of  gallant  bearing,  to- 
gelber  with  a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace,  came 
forth  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  His  entrance  into 
this  noble  city  has  been  compared  to  one  of  those 
triamphs  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
decree  to  conquerors.  First,  were  paraded  the  In- 
dians, painted  according  to  their  savage  fashion,  and 
decorated  with  their  national  ornaments  of  gold. 
After  these  were  borne  various  kinds  of  live  parrots, 
together  with  stuffed  birds  and  animals  of  unknown 
species,  and  rare  plants,  supposed  to  be  of  precious 
qualities;  while  great  care  was  taken  to  make  a  con- 
spicnoosdisplay  of  Indian  coronets,  bracelets,  and  other 
decorations  of  gold,  which  might  give  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  the  newly-discovered  regions.  Aflerthis, 
followed  Columbus  on  horseback ,  surrounded  by  a  bril- 
liant cavalc^ade  of  Spanish  chivalry.  The  streets  were 
aiowst  impassable  from  the  countless  multitude;  the 
windows  and  balconies  were  crowded  with  the  fair ; 
the  very  roofs  were  covered  with  spectators.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  public  eye  could  not  be  sated  with 
gazing  on  these  trophies  of  an  unknown  world,  or 
oa  the  remarkable  man  by  whom  it  had  been  dis- 
corered.  There  was  a  sublimity  in  this  event  that 
mingied  a  solemn  feeling  with  the  public  joy.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence, in  reward  for  the  piety  of  the  Monarchs ; 
and  the  majestic  and  venerable  appearance  of  the 
Anoverer,  so  different  from  the  youth  and  buoyancy 
(bat  are  generally  expected  from  roving  enterprise, 
seenied  in  harmony  with  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
of  his  achievement. 

To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinction, 
the  Sovereigns  bad  ordered  their  throne  to  be  placed 


in  public,  under  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade  of  gold,  in 
a  vast  and  splendid  saloon.  Here  the  King  and 
Queen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in  slate,  with  the 
Prince  Juan  beside  them,  and  attended  by  the  dig- 
nitaries of  their  court,  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
Castile,  Yalenlia,  Catalonia,  and  Aragon,  all  im- 
patient to  behold  the  man  who  had  conferred  so 
incalculable  a  benefit  upon  the  nation.  At  length 
Columbus  entered  the  hall,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
crowd  of  cavaliers,  among  whom,  says  Las  Casas, 
he  was  conspicuous  for  his  stalely  and  command- 
ing person,  which,  with  his  countenance  rendered 
venerable  by  his  grey  hairs,  gave  him  the  august  ap- 
pearance of  a  senator  of  Rome;  a  modest  smile 
lighted  up  his  features,  showing  that  he  enjoyed  the 
state  and  glory  in  which  he  came ;  ■  and  cerUinly 
nothing  could  be  more  deeply  moving  to  a  mind  in- 
flamed by  noble  ambition,  and  conscious  of  having 
greatly  deserved,  than  these  testimonials  of  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  a  nation,  or  rather  of  a 
world.  As  Columbus  approached,  the  Sovereigns 
rose,  as  if  receiving  a  person  of  the  highest  rank. 
Bending  his  knees,  he  requested  to  kiss  their  hands; 
but  thei'e  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  their 
Majesties  to  permit  this  act  of  vassalage.  Raising 
him  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  they  ordered  him 
to  seat  himself  in  their  presence;  a  rare  honour  in 
this  proud  and  punctilious  court.* 

At  the  request  of  tlieir  Majesties,  Columbus  now 
gave  an  account  of  the  most  striking  events  of  his 
voyage,  and  a  description  of  the  islands  which 
he  had  discovered.  He  displayed  the  specimens 
he  had  brought  of  unknown  birds,  and  other 
animals;  of  rare  plants  of  medicinal  and  aromatic 
virtues ;  of  native  gold  in  dust,  in  crude  masses,  or 
laboured  into  barbaric  ornaments;  and,  above  all, 
the  natives  of  these  countries,  who  were  objects  of 
intense  and  inexhaustible  interest;  since  there  is 
nothing  to  man  so  curious  as  the  varieties  of  his  own 
species.  All  these  he  pronounced  mere  harbingers 
of  greater  discoveries  he  had  yet  to  make,  which 
would  add  realms  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  do- 
minions of  their  Majesties,  and  whole  nations  of  pro- 
selytes to  the  true  faith. 

The  words  of  Columbus  were  listened  to  with 
profound  emotion  by  the  Sovereigns.  When  he  had 
finished,  they  sank  on  their  knees,  and  raising  I  heir 
clasped  hands  to  heaven,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude,  they  poured  forth  thanks  and 
praises  to  God  for  so  great  a  providence  :  all  present 
followed  their  example,  a  deep  and  solemn  enthu- 
siasm pervaded  that  splendid  assembly,  and  prevented 
all  common  acclamations  of  triumph.  The  anthem 
of  Te  Detim  laudamus,  chanted  by  the  choir  of  the 
royal  chapel,  with  the  melodious  responses  of  the 
minstiels,  rose  up  from  the  midst  in  a  full  body  of 
sacred  harmony ;  bearing  up,  as  it  were,  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  the  auditors  to  heaven,  "  so  that," 

I  las  Casas,  Hist.  lod.,  I.  i,  c.  7S.  MS. 

>  Lai  Ctsas,  Hist.  Ind.,  1. 1,  c.  7S.  lUst.  del  Almirante,  cap.  S< . 
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says  the  TenerableLas  Casas,  "it  seemed  as  if  in  that 
hour  (hey  commanicated  with  celestial  delights." 
Sach  was  the  solemn  and  pious  manner  in  which  the 
brilliant  court  of  Spain  celebrated  this  sublime  event ; 
offering  up  a  grateful  tribute  of  melody  and  praise, 
and  giving  glory  to  God  for  the  discovery  of  another 
world. 

When  Columbus  retired  from  the  royal  presence, 
he  was  attended  to  his  residence  by  all  the  court,  and 
followed  by  the  shouting  popalace.  For  many  days 
he  was  the  object  of  universal  curiosity,  and,  wher- 
ever he  appeared,  he  was  surrounded  by  an  admir- 
ing multitude.  While  the  mind  of  Columbus  was 
tJins  teeming  with  glorious  anticipations,  his  pious 
scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was 
not  forgotten.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  suggested 
it  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  at  the  time  of  iirst  mak- 
ing his  propositions,  holding  it  forth  as  the  great 
object  to  be  effected  by  the  profits  of  his  discoveries. 
Flashed  with  the  idea  of  the  vast  wealth  that  was  now 
to  accrue  to  himself,  lie  made  a  vow  to  furnish  within 
seven  years  an  army,  consisting  of  four  thousand 
horse,  and  fifty  thousand  fi)ot,  for  the  rescue  of  (he 
holy  sepulchre,  and  a  similar  force  within  the  five 
following  years.  This  vow  was  recorded  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  Sovereigns,  to  which  he  refers,  but 
which  is  no  longer  extant,  nor  is  it  certain  whetlier 
it  was  made  at  the  end  of  his  first  voyage,  or  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  when  the  magnitude  and  wealthy  result 
of  his  discoveries  became  more  ftally  manifest.  He 
often  alludes  to  it  vaguely  in  bis  writings,  and  he  re- 
fers to  it  expressly  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  YI., 
written  in  iS02,  in  which  he  accounts  also  for  its 
non-fulfilment.  It  is  essential  to  a  full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  character  and  motives  of  Columbus,  tliat 
this  wild  and  visionary  project  should  be  borne  in  re- 
collection. It  will  be  found  to  have  entwined  itself 
in  his  mind  witti  his  enterprise  of  discovery,  and 
that  a  holy  crusade  was  to  be  the  consummation  of 
those  divine  purposes,  for  which  he  considered 
liimself  selected  by  Heaven  as  an  agent.  It  shows 
how  much  his  mind  was  elevated  above  selfish  and 
mercenary  views ;  how  it  was  filled  with  those  de- 
vout and  heroic  schemes,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades  had  inflamed  the  thoughts  and  directed  the 
enterprises  of  the  bravest  warriors  and  most  illus- 
trious princes. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

SOJODSII  or  COIDHBOS  iT  BlICtLON*.    ATTBHTIONS  MID  ■!■ 
B¥  TBI  80VIBBIGXS  AND  CODBTIBBS. 


[I«S.  1 


The  joy  occasioned  by  this  great  discovery  was  not 
confined  to  Spain.  The  tidings  were  spread  far  and 
wide  by  embassies,  by  the  correspondence  of  the  learn- 
ed, by  Ihenegociationsofmercliants,  and  the  reports 
of  travellers.    Allegretto  Allegretti,  a  contemporary 


writer,  in  his  AnnaU  ofSierma  for  4495,  mentions  it 
as  just  made  known  at  that  court  by  the  letters  of  their 
merchants  who  were  in  Spain,  and  by  the  mouths  of 
various  travellers. '  The  news  was  brought  to  Genoa 
by  the  return  of  her  ambassadors,  Francesco  Mar- 
ches! and  Giovanni  Antonio  Grimaldi,  and  was  re- 
corded among  the  triumphant  events  of  tlie  year.  ■ 
The  republic,  though  she  may  have  slighted  the  op- 
portunities of  making  herself  mistress  of  the  disov- 
very,  has  ever  since  been  tenacious  of  the  glory  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  discoverer.  Sebastian  Caiwt 
mentioned  that  he  was  in  London  when  news  was 
brought  there  of  the  discovery,  and  that  it  caused 
great  talk  and  admiration  in  tlie  court  of  Henry  VII, 
being  affirmed"  to  be  a  thing  more  divine  than  hu- 
man. " ' 

The  whole  civilized  world,  in  fact,  was  filled  with 
wonder  and  delight.  Every  one  rejoiced  in  it  as  an 
event  in  which  he  was  more  or  less  interested,  and 
as  opening  a  new  and  unbounded  field  for  inquir}- 
and  enterprise.  Of  the  exultation  of  the  learned,  we 
have  a  proof  in  a  letter  of  Peter  Martyr  to  his  fiieml 
Pomponius  Lxtus.  "  You  tell  me,  my  amiable  Pom- 
ponius, "  he  writes, "  that  you  leaped  for  joy,  and 
that  your  delight  was  mingled  with  tears,  when 
you  read  my  epistles  certifying  to  you  the  hitherto 
hidden  workd  of  the  Antipodes.  You  have  Felt  and 
acted  as  became  a  man  distinguished  for  learning. 
What  aliment  more  delicious  than  such  tidings  can 
be  set  before  an  ingenious  mind  ?  I  feel  a  happi- 
ness of  spirit  when  I  converse  with  intelligent  people 
who  have  returned  from  these  regions.  It  is  like  an 
accession  of  wealth  to  a  miser.  Our  minds,  soiled 
with  vices,  become  meliorated  by  contemplating  such 
glorious  events. "  * 

Notwithstanding  all  hb  triumphs,  however,  no  one 
as  yet  was  aware  of  the  real  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery. No  one  had  an  idea  that  this  was  a  totally 
distmct  portion  of  the  globe,  separated  by  oceans  from 
tlie  ancient  world.  The  opinion  of  Columbus  was 
universally  adopted,  that  Cuba  was  the  end  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  that  the  adjacent  islands  were 
in  tlie  Indian  seas.  This  agreed  with  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients,  heretofore  cited,  about  the  moderate 
distance  from  Spam  to  the  extremity  of  India,  sailing 
westwardly.  The  parrots  were  also  thought  to  re- 
semble those  described  by  Pliny  as  abounding  in  (he 
remote  parts  of  Asia.  The  lands,  therefore,  which 
Columbus  had  vbited  were  called  the  West  Indian, 
and  as  he  seemed  to  have  entered  upon  a  vast  region 
of  unexplored  countries,  existing  in  a  8(a(e  of  nature, 
the  whole  received  the  comprehensive  appeUalion  of 
"the New  World." 

Daring  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  at  Barcelona,  the 
Sovereigns  took  every  occasion  to  bestow  on  Coliua- 
bus  personal  marks  of  tlieir  high  consideration.     lie 

'  DiaijSenesi  de  Alleg.  AUegreltl.  Huralori,  Ital.  Script..  U  23. 

>  FogUela,  ktoria  di  Uenova,  d.  2. 

'  Hacklujrt,  Collect.  Vojages.  p.  7. 

i  Letters  of  Peter  Martjr,  I.  S3. 
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w»  admilted  at  all  times  to  the  royal  presence,  and 
the  Queen  delighted  to  converse  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  enterprises.  The  King  too  appeared  occa- 
sionally on  horseback,  with  Prince  Juan  on  one  side, 
and  Ck>lumbus  on  the  other.  To  perpetuate  in  his 
family  the  glory  of  bis  achievement,  a  coat  of  arms 
was  assigned  him,  in  which  the  royal  arms,  the  castle 
and  lion,  were  quartered  with  those  more  peculiarly 
assigned  to  him,  a  groap  of  islands  surrounded  by 
waves.  To  these  arms  were  afterwards  annexed  the 
motto — 

roi  ctsrnxA  r  Pot  LSOii 

miTO  HONDO  BILLO  COLON. 

(fob  CISTILB  AKD  LKON 
COLUaBDS  FODND  1  NEW  WOBLD.) 

The  pension  of  thirty  crowns '  which  had  been  de- 
creed by  the  Sovereigns  to  him  who,  in  the  first 
voyage,  should  discover  land,  was  adjudged  to  Co- 
lumbus, for  having  first  seen  the  light  on  the  shore. 
It  is  said  that  the  seaman  who  first  descried  the  land 
was  so  incensed  at  being  disappointed  of  what  he  con- 
ceived his  merited  reward,  that  be  renounced  his 
country  and  his  faith,  and,  going  into  Aftica,  turned 
Mussulman ;  an  anecdote  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Oviedo,  *  who  is  extremely  incorrect  in  his  narra- 
tion of  this  voyage,  and  inserts  several  falsehoods  told 
liim  by  the  enemies  of  the  Admiral. 

Tt  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  but  little  accordant 
with  the  acknowledged  magnanimity  of  Columbus,  to 
have  borne  away  the  prize  from  this  poor  sailor;  but 
this  was  a  subject  in  which  his  whole  ambition  was 
involved,  and  he  was,  doubtless,  proud  of  the  honour 
of  being  personally  the  discoverer  of  the  land,  as  well 
as  the  projector  of  the  enterprise. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  protection  shown  him  by 
the  King  and  Queen,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Pedro 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  the  Grand  Cardinal  of  Spain, 
and  first  subject  of  the  realm ;  a  man  whose  elevated 
character  for  piety,  learning,  and  Ingh  prince-like 
qualities,  gave  signal  value  to  his  favours.  He  invited 
Columbus  to  a  banquet,  where  he  assigned  him  the 
most  honourable  place  at  table,  and  had  him  served 
with  the  ceremonies  which,  in  those  punctilious 
times,  were  observed  towards  sovereigns.  At  this 
repast  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  the  egg.  A  shallow  courtier  present,  impa- 
tient of  the  honours  paid  to  Columbus,  and  meanly 
jealoos  of  him  as  a  foreigner,  abruptly  asked  him  whe- 
ther be  thought  tliat,  in  case  he  had  not  discovered 
the  Indies,  there  were  not  other  men  who  would  have 
been  capable  of  the  enterprise.  To  thb,  Columbus 
made  no  inmiediate  reply,  but,  taking  an  egg,  invited 
tbe  company  to  make  it  stand  upon  one  end.  Every 
one  attempted  it,  but  in  vain,  whereupon  he  struck  it 
apoD  the  table  so  as  to  break  the  end,  and  left  it 
standing  on  the  broken  part;  illustrating,  in  this 
simple  manner,  that  when  be  had  once  shown  the 

•  Equal  (0  a  value  in  goM  of  thirtf-nlne  dollan,  and  eqidvaleot 
to  aaehaodred  and  aerenteeo  doHan  in  our  day. 

•  Oriedo,  Cimica  de  las  Indiaa,  1.  H,  c  S. 


way  to  the  New  World,  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
follow  it. ' 

The  Csivour  shown  Golambns  by  the  Sovereigns, 
ensured  him,  for  a  time,  the  caresses  of  the  nobility : 
for  in  a  court  every  one  vies  with  bis  neighbour  in 
lavishing  attentions  upon  the  man  "  whom  the  King 
delighteth  to  honour."  He  bore  all  these  caresses 
and  distinctions  with  becoming  modesty,  though  be 
must  have  felt  a  prond  satisfaction  in  the  idea,  that 
they  had  been  wrested,  as  it  were,  from  (he  nation, 
by  his  courage  and  perseverance.  One  can  hardly 
recognise  in  the  individual,  thus  made  the  companion 
of  princes,  the  theme  of  general  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, the  same  obscure  stranger,  who,  but  a  short 
time  before,  had  been  a  common  scoff  and  jest  in  this 
very  court,  derkled  by  some  as  an  adventurer,  and 
pointed  out  by  others  as  a  madman.  Those  who  had 
treated  him  with  contumely  during  his  long  course 
of  solicitation,  now  sought  to  efface  the  remembrance 
of  it  by  adulations.  Every  one  who  bestoA'cd  upon 
him  a  supercilious  patronage,  or  a  fi>w  courtly  smiles, 
now  arrogated  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  been  a 
patron,  and  of  having  promoted  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  Scarce  a  great  man  about  the  court, 
but  has  been  enrolled  by  his  historian  or  bic^rapher 
among  (be  benefectors  of  Columbus;  though,  had 
one-tenth  part  of  this  boasted  patronage  been  really 
exerted,  he  would  never  have  had  to  linger  seven 
years  soliciting  for  an  armament  of  three  caravels. 
Columbus  knew  well  the  weakness  of  the  patronage 
that  had  been  given  him.  The  only  friends  men- 
tioned by  him  with  gratitude,  in  bis  after  letters,  as 
liaving  been  really  zealous  and  effective,  were  those 
two  worthy  friends,  Diego  de  Deza,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Palencia  and  Seville,  and  Juan  Perez,  Prior 
of  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida. 

Thus,  honoured  by  the  Sovereigns,  courted  by  the 
great,  idolized  by  the  people,  Columbus,  for  a  time, 
drank  the  honeyed  draught  of  popularity,  before  en- 
mity and  detraction  had  time  to  drug  it  with  bitter- 
ness. His  discovery  burst  with  such  sudden  splen- 
dour upon  the  world,  as  to  dazzle  envy  itself, 
and  to  call  forth  the  general  acclamations  of  man- 
kind. Well  would  it  be  for  the  honour  of  human 
natnre,  could  history,  like  romance,  close  with  (he 
consummation  of  the  hero's  wishes ;  we  should  then 
leave  Columbus  in  the  full  fruition  of  great  and  well- 
merited  prosperity.  But  his  history  is  destined  to 
furnish  another  proof,.if  proof  be  wanting,  of  the  in- 
constancy of  public  favour,  even  when  won  by  dis- 
tinguished services.  No  greatness  was  ever  acquired 
by  more  incontestable,  unalloyed,  and  exalted  be- 
nefits rendered  to  mankind,  yet  none  ever  drew  on 
its  possessor  more  unremitting  jealousy  and  defama- 
tion, or  involved  him  in  more  unmerited  distress  and 

■  This  anecdote  rests  on  tlie  anlhorlty  of  the  Itdlan  historian 
Benioni  ( 1. 1,  p.  ta.  ed.  Venexia,  <572 ).  II  has  been  condemned 
as  Iririal,  but  the  slmplicitr  ot  tbe  reproof  consUtnled  its  severity, 
and  vras  cbancterisUc  of  tbe  practical  aagacllr  of  Columbus.  The 
universal  popularity  of  the  anecdote  is  a  proof  of  its  merit. 
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diflically.  Thus  it  is  with  illustrious  merit :  its  very 
effulgence  draws  forth  the  rancorous  passions  of  low 
and  grovelling  minds,  which  loo  often  have  a  tem- 
porary influence  in  obscuring  it  to  the  world;  as  the 
sun  emerging  with  full  splendour  into  the  heavens, 
calls  up,  by  the  very  fervour  of  his  rays,  the  rank 
and  noxious  vapours  which,  for  a  time,  becloud  his 
glory. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

PiPAL  BOLL  or  PABTITIOK.      PREPAH1TI0K8  FOI  A  SECO!<0 
VOTAGE  OP  COLCMBDS. 

[149S.  ] 

Ik  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings,  tlie  Spanish  So- 
vereigns lost  no  time  in  taking  every  measure  neces- 
sary to  secure  their  new  acquisitions.  Although  it 
was  supposed  that  the  countries  just  discovered  were 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  of 
other  oriental  princes,  considerably  advanced  in  civi- 
lization, yet  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
least  doubt  of  the  right  of  their  Catholic  M^eslies  to 
take  possession  of  them.  During  the  crusades,  a  doc- 
trine had  been  established  among  the  Christian  prin- 
ces extremely  favourable  to  their  ambitious  designs. 
According  to  this,  they  had  the  right  to  invade,  ravage, 
and  seize  upon,  the  territories  of  all  infidel  nations, 
under  the  plea  i)f  defeating  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
and  extending  the  sway  of  his  holy  church  on  earth. 
In  conformity  to  the  same  doctruie,  the  pope,  from 
his  supreme  authority  overall  temporal  things,  was 
considered  as  empowered  to  dispose  of  all  heathen 
lands,  to  such  pious  potentates  as  would  engage  to 
reduce  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  church,  and  to 
propagate  the  true  faith  among  their  benighted  in- 
habitants. It  was  in  virtue  of  this  power,  that  Pope 
Martin  Y  and  his  successors  had  conceded  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal  all  the  lands  it  might  discover  from 
Cape  Bojador  to  the  Indies;  and  the  Catholic  So- 
vereigns, in  a  treaty  concluded  in  1479  with  the  Por- 
tuguese monarch,  had  engaged  themselves  to  respect 
the  territorial  rights  thus  acquired.  It  was  to  'this 
treaty  that  John  II  alluded,  in  his  conversation  with 
Columbus,  wherein  he  suggested  his  title  to  tlie 
newly-discovered  countries. 

On  the  first  intelligence  received  from  the  Admiral 
of  his  success,  therefore,  the  Si»nish  Sovereigns  took 
the  immediate  precaution  to  secure  the  sanction  of 
the  Pope.  Alexander  VI  had  recent!  y  been  elevated 
to  the  holy  chair;  a  pontiff  whom  some  historians 
have  stigmatized  with  every  vice  and  crime  that  could 
disgrace  humanity,  but  whom  all  have  represented 
as  eminently  able  and  politic.  He  was  a  native  of 
Valencia,  and  being  bom  a  subject  of  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  it  might  be  inferred  was  favourably  disposed 
to  Ferdinand;  but  ui  certain  questions  which  had 
come  before  him,  he  had  already  shown  a  disposition 
not  the  most  cordial  towards  the  Catholic  Monarch. 


At  all  events,  Ferdinand  was  well  aware  of  his 
worldly  and  pei'fidious  character,  and  endeavoured 
to  manage  him  accordingly.  He  despatched  ambas- 
sadors, therefore,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  announcing 
the  new  discovery  as  an  extraordinary  triumph  of  the 
faith;  setting  forth  the  great  glory  and  gain  which 
must  redound  to  the  church  from  the  dissemuiation  of 
Christianity  throughout  these  vast  and  heathen  lands. 
Care  was  also  taken  to  state,  that  the  present  dis- 
covery did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  posses- 
sions ceded  by  the  holy  cliair  to  Portugal,  all  whidi 
had  been  sedulously  avoided.  Ferdinand,  who  was 
at  least  as  politic  as  he  was  pious,  insinuated  a  bint 
at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  Pope  might  perceive 
that  he  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to  maintain 
his  important  acquisitions.  His  ambassadors  were 
instructed  to  stale  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men,  these  newly-discovered  lands,  havingbeen  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  their  title  to 
the  same  did  not  require  the  papal  sanction;  still,  as 
pious  princes,  obedient  to  the  holy  chair,  they  sop- 
plicated  his  holiness  to  issue  a  bull,  making  a  conces- 
sion of  them,  and  of  such  others  as  might  be  dis- 
covered, to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

The  tidings  of  the  discovery  were  received,  in  fact, 
with  great  astonishment  and  no  less  exultation  by  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  Spanish  Sovereigns  had  afa%ady 
elevated  themselves  to  high  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  church,  by  their  war  against  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  considered  in  the  liglit  of  a 
pious  crusade;  and  though  richly  repaid  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  it  was  thou^t 
to  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Christendom. 
The  present  discovery  was  a  still  greater  achieve- 
ment; it  was  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  sublime  pro- 
mises to  the  church;  it  was  giving  to  it  "the  heathen 
for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  a  possession."  No  difficulty,  therefore,  was 
made  in  granting  what  was  considered  but  a  modest 
request  for  so  important  a  service;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  acquiescence  of  the  worldly-minded 
pontiff  was  quickened  by  the  insinuations  of  the  po- 
Ktic  Monarch. 

A  bull  was  accordmgly  issued,  dated  May  2d,  449S, 
ceding  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  the  same  rights, 
privileges  and  indulgences,  in  respect  U>  the  newly- 
discovered  regions,  as  had  been  accorded  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, with  regard  to  their  African  discoveries, 
under  the  same  condition  of  planting  and  propagating 
the  catholic  faith.  To  prevent  any  conflicting  claims, 
however,  between  the  two  powers  in  the  wide  range 
of  their  discoveries,  another  bull  was  issued  on  the 
followmg  day,  containing  the  famons  line  of  Aeaar- 
cation,  by  which  their  territories  were  thought  to  be 
clearly  and  permanently  defined.  This  was  an  ideal 
line  drawn  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  a  ban- 
dred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands.  All  land  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
navigators  to  the  west  of  this  line,  and  which  had  not 
been  taken  possession  of  by  any  christian  power  be- 
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fbre  the  preceding  Christmas,  was  to  belong  to  the 
Spanish  crown :  all  land  discovered  in  the  contrary 
direction,  was  to  belong  to  Portugal.  It  seenis  ne- 
ver to  have  occurred  to  the  pontiff,  that,  by  pushing 
tbeir  opposite  careers  of  discoveiy,  they  migltt  some 
day  or  other  come  again  in  collision,  and  renew  the 
question  of  territorial  right  at  the  Antipodes. 

In  the  mean  lime,  without  waiting  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  utmost  exertions  were 
made  by  the  Sovereigns  to  fit  out  a  second  expedi- 
tion. To  ensure  regularity  and  despatch  in  the  af- 
fairs relative  to  the  New  World,  they  were  placed 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  Juan  Rodriguez  deFon- 
seca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  sees  of  Badajoz,  Palencia,  and  Bur- 
gos, and  finally  appointed  patriarch  of  the  Indies. 
He  was  a  man  of  family  and  influence;  his  brothers 
Alonso  and  Antonio  were  seniors,  or  lords,  of  Coca 
and  Alacyos,  and  the  latter  was  comptroller-general 
of  Castile.  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca  is  represented 
by  Las  Casas  as  a  worldly  man,  more  calculated  for 
temporal  than  spiritual  concerns,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  bustling  occupation  of  fitting  out  and  nunning 
armadas.  Notwithstanding  the  liigh  ecclesiastical 
dignities  to  which  he  rose,  his  worldly  employments 
seem  never  to  have  been  considered  incompatible 
with  bis  sacred  functions.  Enjoying  the  perpetual, 
though  unmerited,  favour  of  the  Sovereigns,  he  main- 
tained the  control  of  Indian  affairs  for  about  thirty 
years.  He  must  undoubtedly  have  possessed  talents 
for  business,  to  ensure  him  such  perpetuity  of  office : 
but  he  was  malignant  and  vindictive ;  and  in  the  gra- 
tification of  bis  private  resentments,  not  only  heaped 
-wrongs  and  sorrows  upon  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
early  discoverers,  but  frequently  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  their  enterprises,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  crown.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  privately  and 
secarely  by  lib  official  situation.  His  perfidious  con- 
duct is  repeatedly  alluded  to,  but  in  guarded  terms, 
by  contemporary  writers  of  weight  and  credit,  such 
as  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  and  the  bishop  Las 
Casas;  but  they  evidently  were  fearful  of  expressing 
the  fulness  of  their  feelings.  Subsequent  Spanish 
historians,  always  more  or  less  controlled  by  eccle- 
aastical  supervision,  have  likewise  dealt  too  lavonr- 
ably  with  this  base-minded  man.  He  deserves  to  be 
held  op  as  a  warning  example  of  those  perfidious 
beings  in  office,  who  loo  often  lie  like  worms  at  the 
root  of  honourable  enterprise,  blighting,  by  their  un- 
seen influence,  the  fruits  of  glorious  action,  and  dis- 
appointing the  hopes  of  nations. 

To  assist  Fonseca  in  his  duties,  Francisco  Pinelo 
was  associated  with  him  as  treasurer,  and  Juan  de 
Soria  as  contador,  or  comptroller.  Their  office,  Ibr 
the  transaction  of  Indian  affairs,  was  fixed  at  Seville; 
extending  its  vigilance  at  the  same  time  to  the  port 
of  Cadiz,  where  a  custom-house  was  established  for 
this  new  branch  of  navigation.  Such  was  the  germ 
of  the  Royal  India  House,  which  afterwards  rose  to 
such  great  power  and  importance.    A  correspondent 


ofBce  was  ordered  to  be  instituted  in  Hispanida,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Admiral.  These  offices  were 
to  interchange  registers  of  the  cargoes,  crews,  and 
munition  of  each  ship,  by  accountants  who  sailed 
with  it.  AU  persons  thus  employed  were  dependants 
upon  the  two  comptrollers  general,  superior  minis- 
ters of  the  royal  revenue;  since  the  crown  was  to  be 
at  all  tlie  expenses  of  the  colony,  and  to  receive  all 
the  emoluments. 

The  most  minute  and  rigorous  account  was  to  be 
exacted  of  all  expenses  and  proceeds;  and  the  most 
vigilant  caution  observed  as  to  the  persons  employed 
in  the  concerns  of  the  newly  discovered  lands.  No 
one  was  permitted  to  go  there  either  to  trade  or  to  form 
an  establislmient,  without  express  license  from  lie 
Sovereigns,  from  Columbus,  or  from  Fonseca,  under 
th«  heaviest  penalties.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  as 
to  enlarged  principles  of  commerce,  and  the  example 
of  the  Portuguese  in  respect  to  their  African  posses- 
sions, have  been  cited  in  excuse  of  the  narrow  and 
jealous  spurit  here  manifested;  but  it  always  more  or 
less  influenced  the  policy  of  Spain  in  her  colonial  re- 
gulations. 

Another  instance  of  the  despotic  sway  maintained 
by  the  crown  over  commerce,  is  manifested  in  a  royal 
order,  tiiat  all  ships  in  the  ports  of  Andalusia,  witli 
their  captains,  pilots,  and  crews,  should  be  held  in 
readiness  to  serve  in  this  expedition.  Columbus  and 
Fonseca  were  authorized  to  freight  or  purchase  any  of 
those  vessels  they  might  think  proper,  and  to  take  them 
by  force,  if  refnsed,even  though  they  had  been  fre^h  ted 
by  other  persons,  paying  what  they  should  conceive 
a  reasonable  price.  They  were  furthermore  autho- 
rised to  take  the  requisite  provisions,  arms,  and  am- 
munition, from  any  place  or  vessel  in  which  they 
might  be  found,  paying  a  fair  price  to  the  owners; 
and  they  might  compel,  not  merely  mariners,  but 
any  officer  holding  any  rank  or  station  whatever, 
whom  they  should  deem  necessary  to  the  service,  to 
embark  in  the  fleet,  en  a  reasonable  pay  and  salary. 
The  civil  authorities,  and  aH  persons  of  rank  and 
standing,  were  called  upon  to  render  all  requisite 
aid  in  expediting  the  armament^  and  warned  against 
creating  any  impediment,  under  penalty  of  privation 
of  office  and  confiscation  of  estate.  To  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition,  the  royal  revenue  arising 
from  two-thirds  of  the  church  tithes  was  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  Pinelo;  and  other  funds  were  drawn 
from  a  disgraceful  source,  from  the  jewels  and  other 
valuables,  the  sequestrated  property  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Jews,  banished  from  the  kingdom,  according  to 
a  bigoted  edict  of  the  preceding  year.  As  these  re- 
sonrceswere  still  inadequate,  Pinelo  was-aulhorized  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  a  loan.  Requisitions  were 
likewise  made  for  provisions  of  all  kinds,  as  weU  as 
for  artillery,  powder,  muskets,  lances,  corselets,  and 
eross-bows.  This  latter  weapon,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms,  was  still  preferred  by  many 
to  the  arqoebuss,  and  considered  more  formidable  and 
destructive ;  the  other  having  to  be  used  with  a  matcb- 
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lock,  and  beii^  so  heavy  as  to  require  an  iron  rest. 
T)ie  military  stores  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  war  with  the  Moors  of  Granada,  furnislied  a 
great  part  of  these  supplies.  Almost  all  the  preced- 
ing orders  were  issued  by  the  35d  of  May,  while  Co- 
lumbus was  yet  at  Barcelona.  Rarely  has  there  been 
witnessed  such  a  scene  of  activity  in  the  dilatory  of- 
fices of  Spain. 

As  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  was  professed 
to  be  tlie  grand  object  of  these  discoveries,  twelve 
zealous  and  able  ecclesiastics  were  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  to  accompany  the  expedition.  Among 
these  was  Bernardo  Buyl  or  Boyle,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  of  talent  and  reputed  sanctity,  but  one  of  those 
subtle  politicians  of  the  cloister,  who  in  those  days 
glided  into  all  temporal  concerns.  He  had  acquitted 
himself  with  success  in  recent  negotiations  with 
France,  relative  to  the  restitution  of  Roussillon.  Be- 
fore the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Pope  his  Apostolical  Yicar  for  the  new  world,  and 
placed  as  superior  over  his  ecclesiastical  brethren. 
This  pious  mission  was  provided  with  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  the  dignined  performance  of  its  functions; 
tlie  queen  supplying  from  her  own  chapel  tlie  orna- 
ments and  vestments  to  be  used  in  all  solemn  ceremo- 
nies. Isabella,  from  the  first,  look  the  most  warm 
and  compassionate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians. Won  by  the  accounts  given  by  Columbus  of 
their  gentleness  and  simplicity,  and  looking  upon 
them  as  committed  by  Heaven  to  her  especial  care, 
her  pious  heart  was  filled  with  concern  at  their  des- 
titute and  ignorant  condition.  She  ordered  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  of  their  religious  instruc- 
tion; that  they  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness;  and  enjoined  Columbus  to  inflict  signal 
punishment  on  all  Spaniards  who  should  be  guilty  of 
outrage  or  ii^ustice  towards  them. 

By  way,  at  it  was  said,  of  offering  to  Heaven  the 
first-fruits  of  these  pagan  nations,  the  six  Indians 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  to  Barcelona  were 
baptized  with  great  state  and  ceremony ;  tlie  king,  the 
queen,  and  Prince  Juan  offidating  as  sponsors.  Great 
hoi)es  were  entertained  that,  on  their  return  to  their 
native  country,  they  would  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  among  their  countrymen.  One  of 
them,  at  the  request  of  Prince  Juan,  remained  in  his 
household,  but  died  not  long  afterwards  :  a  Spanish 
historian  ■  remarked  that,  according  to  what  ought 
to  be  our  pious  belief,  be  was  the  first  of  his  nation 
that  entered  heaven. 

Before  the  departure  of  Columbus  from  Barcelona, 
the  provisional  agreement  made  at  Santa  F^  was 
confirmed,  granting  him  the  titles,  emoluments,  and 
prerogatives  of  admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor,  of  all 
the  countries  he  had  discovered,  or  might  discover. 
He  was  intrusted  also  with  the  royal  seal,  with  au- 
thority to  use  the  names  of  their  majesties  in  granting 
letters-patent  and  commissions  within  the  bounds  of 

•  Henen,  HiK.  Ind.,  decad.  i,  I.  ii,  cap.  5. 


bis  jurisdiction;  with  the  rigbt  also,  in  case  of  ab- 
sence, to  appoint  a  person  in  his  place,  and  to  invest 
Itim,  for  the  time,  with  the  same  powers. 

It  had  been  premised  in  the  agreement,  that  for  all 
vacant  ofBces  in  tlie  government  of  the  islands  and 
mainland,  he  should  nominate  three  candidates,  out 
of  which  number  the  Sovereign  should  make  a  choice; 
but  now,  to  save  time,  and  to  show  their  confidence 
in  Columbus,  they  empowered  him  to  appoint  at 
once  such  persons  as  he  thought  proper,  who  were 
to  hold  their  otBces  during  tlie  royal  pleasure.  He 
had  likewise  the  title  and  command  of  captain-general 
of  the  armament  about  to  sail,  witli  unquaUfied  pow- 
ers as  to  the  government  of  the  crews,  the  establish- 
ments to  be  formed  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
ulterior  discoveries  to  be  undertaken. 

This  was  the  honey-moon  of  royal  favour,  during 
which  Columbus  enjoyed  the  unbounded  and  well- 
merited  confidence  of  his  Sovereigns,  before  envious 
minds  had  dared  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  bis  integrity. 
After  receiving  every  mark  of  public  honour  and  pri- 
vate regard,  he  took  leave  of  the  Sovereigns  on  the 
28th  of  May.  The  whole  court  accompanied  him 
from  the  palace  to  his  dwelling,  and  attended,  also, 
to  pay  him  forewell  honours  on  his  departure  from 
Barcelona  for  Seville. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DIPLOnATIC  nEGOTIATIONS  BETWEEJI  THE  COUBTS  Or  SPAII  IIID 
PORTUGAL  WITH  BE£FECT  TO  TBE  HEW  DISCOVUIK. 

[<*«.] 

The  anxiety  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  for  the 
speedy  departure  of  the  expedition,  was  heightened 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Portugal.  John  n 
had  unfortunately  among  his  councillors  certain  poli- 
ticians of  that  short-sighted  dass,  who  mistake  craft 
for  wisdom.  By  adopting  their  perfidious  policy,  be 
bad  lost  tlie  New  World  when  it  was  an  object  of 
honourable  enterprise ;  in  compliance  with  thdr  ad- 
vice, be  now  sought  to  retrieve  it  by  subtle  stratagem. 
He  had  accordingly  prepared  a  large  armament,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  was  an  expedition  to  Africa, 
but  its  real  destination  to  seize  upon  the  newiy-dig- 
covered  countries.  To  lull  suspicion,  Don  Ruy  de 
Sande  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  court,  re- 
questing permission  to  procure  certain  prohibited  ar- 
ticles from  Spain  for  this  African  voyage.  He  requir- 
ed also,  that  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  should  forbid 
their  subjects  to  fish  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  until  the 
possessions  of  the  two  nations  should  be  properly  de- 
fined. The  discovery  of  Columbus,  the  real  object 
of  solicitude,  was  treated  as  an  incidental  affair.  Tbe 
manner  of  his  arrival  and  reception  in  Portugal  was 
menfioned ;  the  congratulations  of  King  John  on  the 
happy  result  of  his  voyage;  bis  satisfoction  at  findii^ 
that  tlie  Admiral  had  been  instructed  to  steer  west- 
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ward  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  his  hope  that  the 
Castilian  Sovereigns  would  continue  to  enjoin  a  si- 
milar tracic  to  their  navigators, — all  to  the  south  of 
those  Islands  being  granted  by  papal  bull  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal.  He  concluded  by  intimating  the  entire 
confidence  of  King  John,  that  shoold  any  of  the  new- 
ly-discovered islands  appertain  by  right  to  Portugal, 
the  matter  would  be  adjusted  in  that  spirit  of  amity 
which  existed  between  Uie  two  crowns. 

Ferdinand  was  too  wary  a  politician  to  be  easily 
deceived.  He  bad  received  early  intelligence  of  the 
real  designs  of  King  John,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
his  ambassador  he  had  himself  despatched  Don  Lope 
de  Herrera  to  the  Portuguese  court,  furnished  with 
double  instructions,  and  with  two  letters  of  widely 
opposite  tenor.  The  first  was  couched  in  affectionate 
terms,  acknowledging  the  hospitality  and  kindness 
shown  to  Columbus,  and  communicating  the  nature 
of  his  discoveries,  requesting  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Portuguese  navigators  might  be  prohibited  from 
visiting  those  newly-discovered  lands,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  had  prohibited 
their  subjects  from  interfering  with  the  African  pos- 
sessions of  Portugal. 

In  case,  however,  the  ambassador  found  that  Ring 
John  had  either  sent,  or  was  about  to  send,  vessels  to 
the  New  World,  he  was  to  withhold  the  amicable 
letter,  and  present  the  other,  couched  in  stem  and 
peremptory  terms,  forbidding  any  enterprise  of  the 
kind.'  A  keen  diplomatic  game  ensued  between  the 
two  Sovereigns,  perplexing  to  any  spectator  not  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  secret  of  their  play.  Reesende, 
in  his  History  of  King  John  II,  informs  as,  that  the 
Portuguese  monarch,  by  lai^  presents,  or  rather 
bribes,  held  certain  of  the  confidential  members  of 
the  Castilian  cabinet  in  his  interest,  who  informed 
him  of  the  most  secret  councils  of  their  court.  The 
roads  were  covered  with  couriers ;  scarce  was  an  in- 
tention expressed  by  Ferdinand  to  his  ministers,  but 
it  was  conveyed  to  his  rival  monarch.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  seemed  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  some  enchantment.  King  John  an- 
tidpated  all  their  movements,  and  appeared  to  dive 
into  their  very  thoughts.  Their  ambassadors  were 
crossed  on  the  road  by  Portuguese  ambassadors,  em- 
powered to  settle  the  very  points  on  which  they  were 
to  make  remonstrances.  Frequently,  when  Ferdi- 
nand proposed  a  sudden  and  perplexing  question  to 
the  envoys  at  his  court,  which  apparently  would  re- 
quire fresh  instructions  from  the  Sovereigns,  he  would 
be  astonished  by  a  prompt  and  positive  reply;  most  of 
tbe  questions  which  were  likely  to  occur  having, 
through  secret  information,  been  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for.  As  a  surmise  of  treachery  in  the  cabinet 
inight  naturally  arise.  King  John,  while  he  rewarded 
his  agents  in  secret,  endeavoured  to  divert  suspi- 
cions from  them  upon  others,  making  rich  presents  of 


•  Herren,  Hid.  lod.,  decad.  I,  I.  il.  Zuriu,  AnaladeAra)^, 
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jewels  to  the  Duke  de  Infantado  and  otlier  Spanish 
grandees  of  incorruptible  integrity.' 

Such  is  the  intriguing  diplomatic  craft  which  too 
often  passes  for  refined  policy,  and  is  extolled  as  the 
wisdom  of  the  cabinet;  but  all  corrupt  and  disinge- 
nuous measures  are  tmworthy  of  an  enlightened 
politician  and  a  magnanimous  prince.  The  grand 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  operate  in  the  same 
way  between  nations  as  between  individuals;  fair 
and  open  conduct,  and  inviolable  faith,  however  they 
may  appear  adverse  to  present  purposes,  are  the  only 
kind  of  policy  that  will  ensure  ultimate  and  honour- 
able success. 

King  John,  having  received  intelligence,  in  the 
furtive  manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  of  the 
double  instructions  furnished  to  Don  Lope  de  Her- 
rera, received  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
any  resort  to  his  peremptory  letter.  He  bad  already 
despatched  an  extra  envoy  to  the  Spanish  court  to 
keep  it  in  good  humour,  and  be  now  ap|)ointed 
Doctor  Pero  Diaz  and  Don  Rny  de  Pena  ambassadors 
to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  to  adjust  all  questions 
relative  to  the  new  discoveries :  and  promised  that 
no  vessel  should  be  permitted  to  sail  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  within  sixty  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Barcelona. 

These  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  propose,  as 
a  mode  of  effectually  settling  all  claims,  that  a  line 
should  be  drawn  from  tbe  Canaries  due  west ;  all 
lands  and  seas  north  of  it  to  appertain  to  the  Castilian 
court ;  all  south  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  excepting 
any  islands  already  in  possession  of  either  power.* 

Ferdinand  had  now  the  vantage-ground;  his 
object  was  to  gain  time  for  the  preparation  and 
departure  of  Columbus,  by  entangling  King  John  ui 
long  diplomatic  negotiations. '  In  reply  to  his  pro- 
posals, he  despatched  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  and  Don 
Garcia  Lopez  de  Caravajal  on  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Portugal,  in  which  there  was  great  outward  pomp 
and  parade,  and  many  professions  of  amity,  bat  tbe 
whole  purport  of  which  was  to  propose  to  submit 
tbe  territorial  qnestions  which  had  arisen  between 
them  to  arbitration,  or  to  tbe  court  of  Rome.  This 
stately  embassy  moved  with  becoming  slowness,  but 
a  qiecial  envoy  was  sent  in  advance  (o  apprise  the 
King  of  Portugal  of  its  approach,  m  order  to  keep 
him  waiting  for  its  communications. 

King  John  understood  the  whole  nature  and  object 
of  the  embassy,  and  felt  that  Ferdinand  was  foilmg 
him.  The  ambassadors  at  length  arrived,  and  de- 
livered their  credentials  with  great  form  and  cere- 
mony. As  they  retired  from  his  presence,  he  looked 
after  them  contemptuously :  "  Thb  embassy  from 
our  cousin,"  said  he,  "  wants  both  head  and  feet." 
He  alluded  to  the  character  both  of  the  mission  and 
the  envoys.    Don  Garcia  de  Caravtgal  was  vain  and 

■  Beeaende,  Vida  del  Bey  Dom  Joham  II,  cap.  187.    Faria  y 
Soma,  Europa  Portugnesa,  t.  U,  c.  4,  p.  5. 
>  Qiiirita.  lib.  i,  cap.  2S.    Herrera,  decad.  i,  L  U,  c.  s. 
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frivolous,  and  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  was  lame  of 
one  leg. ' 

In  the  height  of  liis  vexation,  King  Jolin  is  even 
said  to  have  held  out  some  vague  show  of  hostile 
intentions,  taking  occasion  to  let  the  ambassadors 
discover  him  reviewing  his  cavalry,  and  dropping 
ambiguous  words  in  their  hearing,  which  miglit  be 
construed  into  sometliing  of  menacing  import.  ■  The 
embassy  returned  to  Castile,  leaving  him  in  a  state 
of  perplexity  and  irritation ;  but  whatever  might  be 
his  chagrin,  his  discretion  prevented  him  fromcoming 
to  an  open  rwplure.  He  had  some  hopes  of  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  had 
gent  an  embassy,  complaining  of  the  pretended  dis- 
coveries of  the  Spaniards,  as  infringing  the  territories 
granted  to  Portugal  by  papal  bull,  and  earnestly 
imploring  redress.  Here,  as  has  been  shown,  his 
wary  antagonist  had  been  beforehand  with  him,  and 
he  was  doomed  again  to  be  foiled.  The  only  reply 
his  ambassador  received,  was  a  reference  to  the  line 
of  partition  from  pole  to  pole,  so  sagely  devised  by 
his  holiness. '  Such  was  this  royal  game  of  diplo- 
macy, where  the  parties  were  playing  for  a  newly- 
discovered  world.  John  II  was  able  and  intelligent, 
and  had  crafty  councillors  to  advise  him  in  all  his 
moves ;  but  whenever  deep  and  subtle  policy  was 
required,  Ferdinand  was  master  of  the  game. 


CHAPTER  X. 

VVBTBEB  PltPiBATIONS  FOR  THE  SKCOND  VOYiGI.  CBABACTEB 
OF  ALONSO  DB  OJEDA.  DIFFEBENCE  OF  COLIUBUS  WITB 
SOBIA  AND  FOnSECA. 

[1493.] 

DiSTBDSTFUL  of  somc  attempt  on  the  part  of  Por- 
tugal to  interfere  with  their  discoveries,  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  in  the  course  of  their  negotiations,  wrote 
repeatedly  to  Columbus,  urging  him  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture. His  zeal,  however,  needed  no  incitement; 
immediately  on  arriving  at  Seville,  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  he  had  proceeded  with  all  diligence' to  fit 
out  the  armament,  making  use  of  the  powers  given 
him  to  put  in  requisition  the  ships  and  crews  which 
were  in  the  harbours  of  Andalusia.  He  was  joined 
soon  after  by  Fonseca  and  Soria,  who  bad  remained 
for  a  time  at  Barcelona,  and,  with  their  united  exer- 
tions, a  fleet  of  seventeen  vessels,  large  and  small, 
were  soon  in  a  state  of  preparation.  The  best  pilots 
were  chosen  for  the  service,  and  the  crews  were  mus- 
tered in  presence  of  Soria  the  comptroller.  A  num- 
ber of  skilful  husbandmen,  miners,  carpenters,  and 
other  mechanics,  were  engaged  for  the  projected  co- 
lony. Horses,  both  for  military  purposes  and  for 
stocking  the  country,  cattle,  and  domestic  animals  of 
all  kinds,  were  likewise  provided.    Grain,  seeds  of 

'  vasconcelea,  lib.  vi.    Barroi,  Ada,  d.  i,  1.  iii,  cap.  2. 
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various  plants,  vines,  sugar-canes,  grafts,  and  saplings, 
were  embarked,  together  with  a  great  quantity  of 
merchandise;  consisting  of  trinkets,  beads,  hawks'- 
bells,  looking-glasses,  and  other  showy  trifles,  cal- 
culated for  trafficking  with  the  natives.  Nor  was 
there'wanting  an  abundant  supply. of  provisions  of  all 
sorts,  munitions  of  war,  and  medicines  and  refresh- 
ments for  the  sick. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  excitement  prevailed 
respecting  this  expedition.  The  most  extravagant 
fancies  were  entertained  with  respect  to  the  New 
World.  The  accounts  given  by  the  voyagers  who 
had  visited  it  were  full  of  exaggeration;  for  in  fiict 
they  had  nothing  but  vague  and  confused  notions 
concerning  it,  like  the  recollections  of  a  dream;  and 
it  has  been  shown  tiiat  Columbus  himself  had  beheM 
every  thing  through  the  most  delusive  medium.  Tbe 
vivacity  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  sanguine  antici- 
pations of  his  ardent  spirit,  while  they  aroused  the 
public  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  enthusiasm,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  bitter  disappointment.  The  cu- 
pidity of  the  avaricious  was  inflamed  witii  the  idea  of 
regions  of  unappropriated  wealth,  where  the  rivers 
rolled  over  golden  sands,  and  the  mountauis  teemed 
with  gems  and  precious  metals;  where  tlie  groves 
produced  spices  and  perfumes,  and  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  were  sown  with  pearl.  Others  had  conceived 
visions  of  a  loftier  kind.  It  was  a  romantic  and  stir- 
ring age,  and  the  wars  with  the  Moors  being  over, 
and  hostilities  with  the  French  suspended,  the  bold 
and  restless  spirits  of  the  nation,  impatient  of  the  mo- 
notony of  peaceful  life,  were  eager  for  employment. 
To  these,  the  New  World  presented  a  vast  field  for 
wild  enterprise  and  extraordinary  adventure,  so  con- 
genial to  the  Spanish  character  in  that  period  of  its 
meridian  fervour  and  brilliancy.  Many  hidalgos  of 
high  rank,  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and  An- 
dalusian  cavaliers,  schooled  in  arms,  and  inspired 
with  a  passion  for  hardy  achievements  by  (he  romantic 
wars  of  Granada,  pressed  into  Uie  expedition,  some 
in  the  royal  service,  others  at  their  own  cost.  To 
them,  it  was  tiie  conunencement  of  a  new  series  of 
crusades,  surpassing  in  extent  and  splendour  the  chi- 
valrous enterprises  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  pictured 
to  themselves  vast  and  beautiful  islands  of  the  ocean 
(0  be  over-run  and  subdued ;  their  internal  wonders 
to  be  explored,  and  the  banner  of  the  cross  to  be 
planted  on  the  walls  of  the  cities  they  were  supposed 
to  contain.  From  thence  they  were  to  make  their 
way  to  the  shores  of  India,  or  rather  Asia,  penetrate 
into  Mangi  and  Cathay,  convert,  or  what  was  the 
same  thing,  conquer,  the  Grand  Khan,  and  thus  opea 
a  glorious  career  of  arms  among  the  splendid  coun- 
tries and  semi-barbarous  nations  of  the  east.  Thus, 
no  one  had  any  definite  idea  of  the  object  or  nature 
of  the  service  on  which  he  was  embarking,  or  the 
situation  and  character  of  the  region  to  whidi  be 
was  bound.  Indeed,  during  this  fever  of  the  ima- 
gination, had  sober  facts  and  cold  realities  been  pre- 
sented, they  would  have  been  rejected  with  disdain; 
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for  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  public  is  mote  im- 
patient than  of  being  disturbed  \a  tlie  indulgence  of 
any  of  its  golden  dreams. 

Among  the  noted  personages  who  engaged  in  the 
expedition,  was  a  young  cavalier  of  the  name  of  Don 
Alonso  de.  Ojeda,  celebrated  for  his  extraordinary 
personal  endowments  and  his  daring  spirit ;  and  who 
distinguished  himself  by  many  perilous  expeditions 
and  singular  exploits  among  the  early  discoveries. 
He  was  of  a  good  family,  cousin-german  to  the 
venerable  father  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  Inquisitor  of 
Spain ;  had  been  brought  up  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Dnke  of  Medina  Cell,  and  had  served  in  the  wars 
against  the  Moors.  He  was  of  small  size,  but  vigorous 
make,  well  proporUoned,  dark  complexiuned,  of 
handsome  animated  countenance,  and  incredible 
strength  and  agility;  expert  at  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
accomplished  in  all  manly  and  warlike  exercises,  an 
admirable  .horseman,  and  a  partisan  soldier  of  the 
highest  order.  Bold  of  heart,  free  of  spirit,  open  of 
hand,  fierce  in  fight,  quick  in  brawl,  but  ready  to 
forgive  and  prone  to  forget  an  injury,  he  was  for  a 
long  time  the  idol  of  the  rash  and  roving  youth  who 
engaged  in  the  early  expeditions  to  the  New  World, 
and  has  been  made  the  hero  of  many  wonderful  tales. 
On  introducing  him  to  historical  notice.  Las  Casas 
gives  an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  exploits  which  would 
be  unworthy  of  record,  but  that  it  exhibits  the  sin- 
gular character  of  the  man. 

Queen  Isabella  being  in  the  tower  of  the  principal 
church  of  Seville,  better  known  as  the  Giralda, 
Ojeda,  to  entertain  her  Majesty,  and  to  give  proofs  of 
his  courage  and  agility,  mounted  on  a  great  beam 
which  projected  in  the  air,  twenty  feet  from  the 
tower,  at  such  an  immense  height  from  the  ground, 
that  the  people  below  looked  like  dwarfs,  and  it  was 
enough  to  make  Ojeda  himself  shudder  to  look  down. 
Along  this  beam  he  walked  briskly,  and  with  as 
macb  confidence  as  thou^  he  had  been  pacing  his 
chamber.  When  arrived  at  the  end,  he  stood  on 
one  leg,  lifting  the  other  in  the  air;  then  turning 
nimbly  round,  he  returned  in  the  same  way  to  the 
tower,  unaffected  by  the  giddy  height,  from  whence 
the  least  false  step  would  have  precipitated  him  and 
dashed  him  to  pieces.  He  afterwards  stood  with 
one  foot  on  the  beam,  and  placing  the  other  against 
the  wail  of  the  building,  threw  an  orange  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower,  a  proof,  says  Las  Casas,  of 
immense  muscular  strength.  Such  was  Alonso  de 
Ojeda,  who  soon  became  conspicuous  among  the 
fioltowers  of  Columbus,  and  was  always  foremost  in 
every  enterprise  of  an  adventurous  nature;  who 
courted  peril  as  if  for  the  very  love  of  danger,  and 
teemed  to  fight  more  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting 
than  for  the  sake  of  distinction.* 

The  number  of  persons  permitted  to  embark  in 
the  expedition  had  been  limited  to  one  thousand ;  but 
such  was  the  urgent  application  of  volunteers  to  be 
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permitted  to  enlist  without  pay,  that  the  number  had 
increased  to  twelve  hundred.  Many  more  were 
refused  for  want  of  room  in  the  ships  for  their  ac- 
commodation, but  some  contrived  to  get  admitted  by 
stealth,  so  that  eventually  about  fifteen  hundred  set 
sailinthe  fleet.  AsColumbus,inhislaudablezealfor 
the  welfare  of  the  enterprise,  provided  everything 
that  might  be  necessary  in  various  possible  emer- 
gencies, the  expenses  of  the  outfit  exceeded  what  had 
been  anticipated.  This  gave  rise  to  occasional  de- 
murs on  the  part  of  the  comptroller  Juan  de  Soria, 
who  sometimes  refused  to  sign  the  accounts  of  the 
Admiral,  and  in  the  course  of  llieir  transactions 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  deference  due  both  to 
bis  character  and  station.  For  this  he  received 
repeated  and  severe  reprimands  from  the  Sovereigns, 
who  emphatically  commanded  that  Columbus  should 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  everything 
done  to  facilitate  his  plans  and  yield  him  satisfaction. 
From  similar  injunctions  inserted  in  the  royal  letters 
to  Fonseca,  the  archdeacon  of  Seville,  it  is  probable 
that  he  also  bad  occasionally  indulged  m  tlie  captious 
exercise  of  his  official  powers.  He  appears  to  have 
demurred  to  various  requisitions  of  Columbus,  par- 
ticularly one  for  footmen  and  other  domestics  for  his 
immediate  service,  to  form  his  household  and  retinue 
as  admiral  and  viceroy,  a  demand  which  was  consi- 
dered superfluous  by  the  prelate,  asall  who  embarked 
in  the  expedition  were  at  bis  command.  In  reply, 
the  Sovereigns  ordered  Uiat  he  should  be  allowed 
ten  escuderos  de  6  pie,  or  footmen,  and  twenty 
persons  in  other  domestic  capacities ;  and  reminded 
Fonseca  that  they  had  charged  him  that,  both  in  the 
nature  andmode  of  his  transactions  with  the  Admiral, 
he  should  study  to  give  liim  content ;  observing  that, 
as  the  whole  armament  was  intrusted  to  his  com- 
mand, it  was  but  reasonable  that  his  wbhes  should 
be  consulted,  and  that  no  one  should  embarrass  him 
with  punctilios  and  difficulties.  ■ 

These  trivial  differences  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  from  the  effect  they  appear  to  have  had  on  the 
mind  of  Fonseca,  for  from  them  we  must  date  the 
first  rise  of  tliat  singular  hostility  which  he  ever 
afterwards  manifested  towards  Columbus,  which 
every  year  increased  in  rancour,  and  which  he  gra- 
tified in  the  most  invidious  manner,  by  secretly 
multiplying  impediments  and  vexations  in  his  path. 

While  the  expedition  was  yet  lingering  in  port, 
intelligence  was  received  that  a  Portuguese  caravel 
had  set  sail  from  Madeira  and  steered  for  the  west. 
Suspicions  were  immediately  awakened  that  she  was 
bound  for  the  lately-discovered  lands.  Columbus 
wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  Sovereigns,  and  pre- 
pared to  despatch  a  part  of  his  fleet  in  pursuit  of  her. 
His  proposition  was  approved,  but  not  carried  into 
effect.  On  remonstrances  being  made  to  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  King  Johndeclared  that  the  vessel  had  sailed 
without  his  permission,  and  that  be  would  send  three 
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caravels  to  bring  her  back.  This  only  served  to 
increase  the  jealonsy  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  who 
considered  the  whole  a  deep-laid  straU^em,  and  that 
it  was  intended  the  vessels  should  join  their  forces, 
and  pursue  their  coarse  together  to  the  New  World. 
Columbus  was  urged,  therefore,  to  depart  without 
an  hoar's  delay,  and  instructed  to  steer  wide  of 
Cape  St  Vincent,  and  entirely  avoid  the  Portuguese 
coasts  and  islands,  for  fear  of  molestation.  If  he  met 
with  any  vessels  in  the  seas  be  had  explored,  he  was 
to  seize  them,  and  inflict  rigorous  punishment  on  the 
crews.  Fonseca  was  also  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  in  case  any  expedition  sailed  from  Portugal,  to 
send  double  the  force  after  it.  These  precautions, 
however,  proved  unnecessary.  Whether  such  cara- 
vels actually  did  sail,  and  whether  they  were  sent 
with  sinister  motives  by  Portugal,  does  not  appear ; 
nothing  was  either  seen  or  heard  of  them  by  Colum- 
bus in  the  coarse  of  his  voyage. 

It  may  be  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to 
anticipate,  in  this  place,  the  regular  course  of  history, 
and  mention  the  manner  m  which  this  territorial 
question  was  finally  settled  between  the  rival  Sove- 
reigns. It  was  impossible  for  King  John  to  repress 
bis  disquiet  at  the  indefinite  enterprises  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchs;  he  did  not  know  how  far  they  might  ex- 
tend, and  wiiether  they  might  not  forestall  him  in  all 
hb  anticipated  discoveries  in  India.  Finding,  however, 
all  attempu  fruitless  to  gain  by  stratagem  an  advan- 
tage over  his  wary  and  skilful  antagonist,  and  despair- 
ing of  any  farther  assistance  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
he  had  recourse,  at  last,  to  fair  and  amicable  n^o- 
tiations,  and  found,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those 
who  turn  aside  into  the  inviting  but  crooked  paths  of 
craft,  that  had  he  kept  to  the  line  of  frank  and  open 
policy,  he  would  have  saved  himself  a  world  of  per- 
plexity, and  have  arrived  sooner  at  his  object.  He 
offered  to  leave  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  the  free 
prosecution  of  their  western  discovery,  and  to  conform 
to  the  plan  of  partition  by  a  meridian  line,  but  he  re- 
presented that  this  line  had  pot  been  drawn  far  enough 
to  the  west :  that  while  it  left  the  wide  ocean  free  to 
the  range  of  Spanish  enterprise,  his  navigators  could 
not  venture  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  his 
possessions,  and  had  no  scope  nor  sea-room  for  their 
southern  voyages. 

After  much  difficulty  and  discussion,  this  moment- 
ous dispute  was  adjusted  by  deputies  from  the  two 
crowns,  who  met  at  Tordesillas  in  Old  Castile,  in  the 
following  year,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  4494,  signed 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  papal  line  of  partition  was 
moved  to  three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  west  of 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  It  was  agreed  that  within 
six  months  an  equal  number  of  caravels  and  mariners, 
on  the  part  of  the  two  nations,  should  rendezvous  at 
the  island  of  the  Grand  Canary;  provided  with  men 
learned  in  astronomy  and  navigation.  They  were  to 
proceed  thence  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and 
thence  westward  three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues, 
and  determine  the  proposed  line  fhrni  pole  to  pole. 


dividing  the  ocean  between  the  two  nations.  ■  Eadi 
of  the  two  powers  engaged  solemnly  to  observe  the 
bounds  thus  prescribed,  and  to  prosecute  no  enter- 
prise beyond  its  proper  lioHts;  though  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Spanish  navigators  might  traverse  freely  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  ocean  in  prosecuting  their  rightful 
voyages.  Various  circumstances  impeded  the  pro- 
posed expedition  to  determine  the  line,  but  the  treaty 
remained  m  force,  and  prevented  all  fbrtber  discus- 
sions. 

Thus,  says  Vasconceles,  this  great  question,  the 
greatest  ever  agitated  between  the  two  crowns,  for  it 
was  the  partition  of  a  new  world,  was  amicably  settled 
by  the  prudence  and  address  of  two  of  the  most  politic 
Monarcbs  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre.  It  was  ar- 
ranged to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  each  holding 
himself  entitled  to  the  vast  countries  that  might  be 
discovered  within  his  boundary,  without  any  r^ard 
to  the  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants. 


BOOK  VI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DirABToai  or  coldmbds  on  bis  second  votagb. 

OF  TBB  CAKIBBIE  ISLANDS. 


DISCOTBBT 


[  4493.  ] 

The  departure  of  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage 
of  discovery  presented  a  brilliant  contrast  to  Us 
gloomy  embarkation  at  Palos.  On  the  25lh  of  Sep- 
tember, at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  bay  of  Cadiz  was 
whitened  by  his  fleet.  There  were  three  large  ^ps 
of  heavy  burden,*  and  fourteen  caravels,  loitering 
with  flapping  sails,  and  awaiting  the  signal  to  gel 
under  weigh.  The  harbour  resounded  with  the  well 
known  note  of  the  sailor,  hoisting  sail,  or  weighing 
anchor;  a  motley  crowd  were  hurrying  on  board 
and  taking  leave  of  their  friends,  in  the  confidence  of 
a  prosperous  voyage  and  triumphant  return.  There 
was  the  high-spirited  cavalier,  bound  on  romantic  en- 
terprise ;  tlie  liardy  navigator,  ambitious  of  aoqairing 
laurels  in  these  unknown  seas ;  the  roving  adventarer 
who  anticipates  everything  from  change  of  place  and 
distance;  the  keen  calculating  speculator,  eager  le 
proRt  by  the  ignorance  of  savage  tribes ;  and  the  pale 
missionary  from  tlie  cloister,  anxious  to  extend  the 
domination  of  the  church,  or  devoutly  zealous  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith.  All  were  full  of  animation 
and  lively  hope.  Instead  of  being  regarded  by  the 
populace  as  devoted  men,  bound  upon  a  dark  and  de»- 

<  Zorita,  Hist  del  Key  Fernand. ,  I.  i,  c.  29.  Taacoocdei.  Db.  C 
>  Peter  Martyr  aays  they  were  carracki(  a  large  species  of  ■MT' 
diant  vessel,  priDclpally  used  in  coasting  trade ).  of  one  hiin*ul 
tons  harden;  and  that  two  ot  the  caraTelswere  much  Utrgrr  tkm 
ttw  rest,  and  more  capiMe  of  bearing  decks,  tram  the  siM  of  OwB 
masts.   Decad.  i,l.  i. 
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perate  enterprise,  they  were  contemplated  with  envy, 
as  favoored  mortals,  destined  to  golden  regions  and 
happy  climes,  where  nothing  but  wealth,  and  won- 
der, and  delights  awaited  them.  Columbus  moved 
among  the  throng,  conspicuous  for  his  height  and  for 
bi<  commanding  appearance.  He  was  attended  by 
bis  two  sons  Diego  and  Fernando,  the  eldest  but  a 
Stripling,  who  had  come  to  witness  his  departure,' 
proud  of  the  glory  of  their  father.  Wherever  he 
passed,  every  eye  followed  him  with  admiration,  and 
every  tongue  praised  and  blessed  him.  Before  snn- 
rise  the  whole  fket  was  under  wdgh ;  the  weather 
was  serene  and  propitious,  and  as  the  populace 
watched  their  parting  sails  bri^tening  in  the  mom- 
iog  beams,  they  looked  forward  to  their  joyful  return 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  New  World. 

Acoerding  to  the  instructions  of  the  Sovereigns, 
Columbus  steered  wide  of  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and 
of  itsidaods,  standing  to  the  south-west  of  theCana- 
ries,  where  they  arrived  on  the  4st  of  October.  After 
tooehing  at  the  Grand  Canary,  they  anchored  on  the 
dth  at  Gomera,  where  they  took  in  a  supply  of  wood 
and  water  for  the  voyage.  Here  also  they  purchased 
calves,  goats,  and  sheep,  to  stock  the  island  of  His- 
paniola ;  and  eight  hogs,  /rom  which,  according  to 
Las  Casas,  the  infinite  number  of  swine  was  propa- 
gated, with  which  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
New  World  subsequently  abounded.  A  number  of 
domestic  fowls  were  likewise  purchased,  which  were 
the  origin  of  the  species  in  the  New  World ;  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  seeds  of  oranges,  lemons, 
bergamets,  melons,  and  various  orchard  fruits,'  which 
were  thus  first  introduced  into  the  islands  of  tlie  west, 
from  the  Heq>erides  or  Fortunate  Islands  of  the  Old 
World.' 

On  the  7tb,  when  about  to  sail,  Columbus  gave  to 
the  commander  of  each  vessel  a  sealed  letter  of  in- 
stmctians,  in  which  was  specified  his  route  to  the 
luvbour  of  Nativity,  the  residence  of  the  cacique 
Gnacanagari.  This  was  only  to  be  opened  in  ease 
of  being  separated  by  accident,  as  he  wished  to  make 
a  mystery,  as  long  as  possible,  of  the  exact  route  to 
the  newly-discovered  country,  lest  adventurers  of 
other  nations,  and  particularly  the  Portuguese,  should 
fellow  in  his  track,  and  interfere  with  his  enterprises.^ 

After  making  sail  from  Gomera,  tliey  were  be- 
ealmed  for  a  few  days  among  the  Canaries,  until,  on 
the  I3lb  of  October,  a  fair  breeze  sprang  op  from  the 
east,  whid)  soon  carried  them  out  of  sight  of  the 
island  of  Ferro.  Columbus  held  his  course  to  the 
soath-west,  intending  to  keep  considerably  more  to 
the  southward  than  in  h'u  first  voyage,  in  hopes  of 
falling  in  with  the  islands  of  the  Caribs,  of  which  he 

•  Ilist.  delAlminnle.cap.  **. 

<  Las  Casa,  BUt.  bid.,  I.  i,  C.  tS. 

*  M.  de  Hamboldt  Is  of  opinion  that  there  were  vrild  oranj^, 
anaU  and  blUer,  as  well  as  wild  lemons,  in  the  New  World  prior 
to  Uie  discorerj.  Caldclensh  mentioos  alio  that  the  BnziUans 
oooiider  the  sntoll  liitler  wild  orange  of  natlTe  origin.— Humboldt, 
Eani  Politique  rar  lite  de  Cuba,  t.  i.  p.  CS. 
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had  received  such  vague  and  wonderful  accounts  horn 
the  Indians.'  Being  in  the  region  of  the  trade  winds, 
the  breeze  continued  fair  and  steady,  with  a  quiet  sea 
and  pleasant  weather,  and  by  the  24th  they  had  made 
four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west  of  Gomera,  with- 
out having  seen  any  of  those  fields  of  sea-weeds  which 
they  had  encountered  within  a  much  less  distance  on 
their  first  voyage,  when  their  appearance  had  been 
so  important,  and  almost  providential,  inspiring  con- 
tinual hope,  and  enticing  them  forward  in  their  du- 
bious enterprise.  Now  they  needed  no  such  signals, 
they  were  full  of  confidence  and  lively  anticipation ; 
and  on  seeing  a  swallow  circling  about  the  ships,  and 
being  visited  occasionally  by  sudden  showers,  they 
began  to  look  out  cheerily  for  land. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  October  they  were 
alarmed  in  the  night  by  one  of  those  sudden  gnsis  of 
heavy  rain,  which  are  accompanied,  in  the  tropics, 
with  intense  lightning  and  tremendous  peals  of  thun- 
der. It  lasted  for  four  hours,  and  they  considered 
themselves  in  much  peril,  until  they  beheld  several 
of  those  lambent  flames  playing  about  the  tops  of  the 
mast,  and  gliding  along  the  rigging,  which  are  occa- 
sionally seen  about  tempest-tossed  vessels  during  a 
highly  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  These 
singular  phenomena  occurring  in  such  awful  limes  of 
gloom  and  peril,  have  always  been  objects  of  super- 
stitious fancies  among  sailors.  Fernando  Columbus 
records  their  present  appearance,  and  makes  remarks 
on  them  strongly  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  "  On  the  same  Saturday,  in  the  night,  was 
seen  St  Elmo,  with  seven  lighted  tapers,  at  the 
topmast:  there  was  much  rain  and  great  thunder ;  I 
mean  to  say,  that  those  lights  were  seen  which  ma- 
riners affirm  to  be  the  body  of  St  Elmo,  on  beholding 
which  they  chanted  many  litanies  and  orisons,  holding 
it  for  certain,  that  in  the  tempest  in  which  he  appears, 
no  one  is  in  danger.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  leave  tlie 
matter  to  them ;  but  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  similar 
lights  liave  sometimes  appeared  to  the  Roman  ma- 
riners during  tempests  at  sea,  which  they  said  were 
Castor  and  Pdlux,  of  which  likewise  Seneca  makes 
mention."" 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  Siid  of  November, 
Columbus  was  convinced,  from  the  colour  of  the  sea, 
the  nature  of  the  waves,  and  the  variable  winds  and 
frequent  showers,  that  they  must  be  near  to  land; 
he  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  take  iu  sail,  and  to 
maintain  a  vigilant  watch  throughout  the  night. 
He  had  judged  with  his  usual  sagacity.  As  the 
morning  dawned,  a  lofty  island  was  descried  to 

<  Letter  of  Or  CSiana. 

>  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  iS.  A  similar  mention  is  made  of 
'ibis  nautical  superstition  in  the  voyage  of  Magellan.  During 
these  great  storms,  they  said  that  St  Ekno  appeared  at  the  topmast 
with  a  lighted  candle,  and  sometimes  with  two ;  upon  which  (he 
people  shed  tears  of  joy.  receiving  great  consolation,  and  saluted 
him  according  to  the  custom  of  mariners.  He  remained  visible 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  disappeared,  with  a  great  flash 
of  lightning,  which  blinded  the  people.  Hetrera,  decad,  2, 1,  iv, 
e.  <0. 
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Uie  west,  at  the  sight  of  which  (here  were  shouts  of 
joy  thronghoat  the  fleet.  Colaoibos  gave  to  the  is- 
land the  name  of  Dominica,  from  having  discovered 
it  on  Sunday.  As  the  ships  moved  gently  onward, 
otiier  islands  rose  to  sight  one  after  another,  emei^- 
ing  as  it  were  from  ttie  quiet  ocean,  covered  with 
verdant  forests;  wliile  great  flights  of  parrots,  and 
other  tropical  birds,  were  winging  their  way  from 
one  to  the  other. 

The  crews  were  now  assembled  on  the  decks  of 
the  several  ships,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  their 
prosperous  voyage,  and  their  happy  discovery  of 
land,  and  the  Salve  Regina  and  other  anthems  were 
chanted  by  the  mariners  throughout  the  armada. 
Sucli  was  the  pious  manner  in  which  Ck>iumbus  cele- 
brated all  his  discoveries,  and  which,  in  fact,  was 
generally  observed  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
voyagers.  It  certainly  presents  a  solemn  and  beau- 
tiful picture  to  the  mind;  Uiis  congregation  of  mari- 
ners uniting,  as  it  were,  m  a  Sabbath  jubilee  on  the 
tranquil  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  sending  up  swelling 
anthems  of  praise  to  Heaven  for  the  fair  land  that 
was  rising  to  their  view. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TRAKSACnONS    AT  THE  ISLAND  Ot  aOADALOVrE. 

[tm.] 

The  islands  among  which  Columbus  had  arrived, 
were  a  part  of  that  beautiful  cluster  called  by  some 
the  Antilles,  which  sweep  almost  in  a  semicircle 
from  the  eastern  end  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  coast  of 
Paria  on  the  southern  continent,  forming  a  kind  of 
barrier  between  the  main  ocean  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 

During  the  course  of  the  first  day  that  be  entered 
tills  archipelago,  Columbus  saw  no  less  than  six 
islands  of  different  magnitude,  clothed  in  that  majes- 
tic vegetation  peculiar  to  the  tropics;  and  whenever 
the  breeze  passed  over  them,  the  whole  air  was 
sweetened  by  the  fragrance  of  their  forests. 

After  seeking  in  vain  for  good  anchorage  at  Do- 
minica, he  stood  for  another  of  the  group,  to  which 
be  gave  the  name  of  his  ship,  Marigalante.  Here  he 
landed,  displayed  the  royal  banner,  and  took  posses- 
don  of  that  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereigns.  There  was  no  vestige  of  a  human 
being  to  be  seen,  the  island  appeared  to  he  uninha- 
Wted ;  a  rich  and  dense  forest  overspread  it,  some  of 
the  trees  being  in  blossom,  others  laden  with  un- 
known fruits,  others  possessing  spicy  odours — among 
which  was  one  with  the  leaf  of  the  kinrel  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  clove. 

From  hence  they  made  sail  for  an  island  of  larger 
size,  with  a  remarkable  mountain,  one  peak  of  which 
rose  to  a  great  height  with  streams  of  water  gush- 
ing from  it,  which  proved  afterwards  to  be  the  crater 
of  a  volcano.    As  they  approached  within  three 


leagues,  they  beheld  a  great  torrent  tamUing  over  a 
precipice  of  such  immense  height,  that,  to  ose  the 
words  of  the  narrator,  it  seemed  to  be  falling  finun 
the  sky.  As  it  broke  into  foam  in  its  descent,  many 
at  first  believed  it  to  be  merely  a  stratum  of  white 
rock.'  To  this  island,  which  was  called  by  the  In- 
dians Turuqueira,*  the  Admiral  gave  the  name  of 
Guadaloupe,  having  promised  the  monks  of  our  Lady 
of  Guadaloupe  in  Estremadura  to  call  some  newly- 
discovered  place  after  their  convent. 

Landing  here  on  the  4th,  they  visited  a  village 
near  the  shore,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fled  at  the 
sight  of  them,  some  leaving  even  their  children  be- 
hind in  their  terror  and  confusion.      These  tbe 
Spaniards  soothed  with  caresses,  binding  hawks'- 
bells  and  other  trinkets  round  their  arms,  to  win  the 
good-will  of  their  parents.    This  village,  like  most  of 
those  of  the  island,  consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty 
houses  built  round  a  kind  of  public  place  or  square. 
The  houses  were  constructed  in  a  similar  style  to  those 
of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  of  trunks  of  trees  interwoven 
with  reeds  and  branches,  and  thatched  with  pakn- 
leaves.    They  were  square,  not  circular  like  those  of 
the  other  islands, '  and  eadi  had  its  portico  or  shelter 
from  the  sun.    The  entrance  of  one  of  these  houses 
was  decorated  with  images  of  serpents  tolerably 
carved  in  wood.    Their  furniture  was  the  same  j — 
hanunocks  of  cotton  net,  utensils  formed  of  csila- 
bashes  or  earthenware,  equal  to  the  best  of  those  of 
Hispaniola.   There  were  large  quantities  of  cotton — 
some  crude,  some  in  yarn,  and  some  wrought  into 
cloth  of  very  tolerable  texture;  and  many  bows  and 
arrows,  the  latter  tipped  with  sharp  bones.    Pt«- 
visions  seemed  to  abound  here.    There  were  many 
domesticated  geese  like  those  of  Europe,  and  parrots 
as  large  as  household  fowls,  with  blue,  green,  white, 
and  scarlet  plumage,  being  the  splendid  species  called 
guacamayos.    Here  also  the  Spaniards  flrst  met  with 
the  delicious  anana,  or  pine-apple,  the  flavour  and 
fragrance  of  which  astonished  and  delighted  them. 
While  searcliing  these  houses,  they  were  surprised 
to  find  a  pan  or  other  utensil  of  iron,  not  having  ever 
met  with  that  metal  in  the  New  World.    Fernando 
Colon  supposes,  however,  that  it  was  formed  of  a 
certain  kind  of  heavy  stone  found  among  those  is- 
lands, which,  when  burnt,  has  the  appearance  of 
shining  iron,  and  in  their  liasty  survey  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  such ;    though  he  admits  that  it 
might  have  been  some  utensil  brought  by  the  Indians 
from  Hispaniola.    Certain  it  is,  that  no  native  iron 
was  ever  found  among  tbe  people  of  these  islands. 

Another  object,  which  was  a  matter  of  snrpree 
and  speculation,  was  the  stem-post  of  a  vessel,  wbidi 
they  found  in  one  of  the  houses.  How  had  it  reached 
these  shores,  which  appeared  never  to  have  been  vi- 
sited by  the  ships  of  civilized  man?    Was  it  the 

•  lietterofOrChanca. 

•  Letter  of  Dr  Chanca.    PeCer  Hartjrr  calls  it  Carncneira  or 
Qneraqueira.    Decad.  i,  lib.  ii. 

1  Hist,  del  Alnilrantccttt. 
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wreck  of  some  vessel  from  the  more  enlightened 
coantries  of  Asia,  which  they  supposed  to  lie  some- 
vbere  in  this  direction  ?  Or  was  it  part  of  the  ca- 
ravel xvhich  Colombus  bad  lost  at  the  island  of  His- 
paniola  daring  his  first  voyage?  Or  was  it  some 
fragment  of  a  European  ship  which  had  drifted  across 
the  Atlantic?  The  latter  was  most  probably  the 
case.  The  constant  carrent  which  sets  over  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  produced  by  the  steady  prevalence  of 
the  trade  winds,  must  occasionally  bring  the  wrecks 
of  the  Old  World  to  the  shores  of  the  New ;  and  long 
before  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  the  simple  savages 
of  the  islands  and  the  coasts  may  have  gazed  with 
wonder  at  huge  fragments  of  European  barks,  which 
bave  perished  in  the  opposite  regions  of  the  ocean, 
and  bave  gradually  floated  to  their  shores. 

What  most  struck  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  filled  them  with  horror,  was  the  sight  of  various 
human  bones,  vestiges,  as  they  supposed,  of  the  un- 
natural repasts  of  these  savages.  There  were  also 
sculls  suspended  in  the  houses,  which  apparently 
were  used  as  vases  and  other  household  utensils. 
These  dismal  objects  convinced  them  that  they  were 
now  at  the  abodes  of  the  Cannibals,  or  Caribs— those 
roving  and  ferocious  warriors,  whose  predatory  ex- 
peditions and  ruthless  character  rendered  them  the 
terror  of  these  seas.  The  boat  having  returned  on 
board,  Columbus  proceeded  for  upwards  of  two 
leagues,  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  he  anchored 
in  a  convenient  port.  The  island  on  thb  side  extend- 
ed for  the  distance  of  five-and-twenty  leagues,  di- 
rersified  with  lofty  mountains  and  broad  plains. 
Along  the  coast  were  seen  small  villages  and  hamlets, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fled  in  affright  as  they  beheld 
the  squadron  sweeping  along  their  shores.  At  day- 
break Columbus  permitted  several  of  the  captains  to 
land,  with  a  number  of  their  men,  to  endeavour  to 
communicate  with  tlie  inhabitants.  These  divided 
into  parties,  and  returned  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
Iiaving  taken  a  boy  and  several  women,  some  of  whom 
were  natives  of  the  island,  and  others  captives.  From 
the  latter  Columbus  was  confirmed  in  his  idea  that 
this  was  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribs.  He  learnt 
that  the  inhabitants  were  in  league  with  two  neigh- 
boaring  islands,  but  that  they  made  war  upon  all 
others  in  their  vicinity.  They  even  went  on  preda- 
tory enterprises,  in  their  canoes  made  from  the  hol- 
lowed trunks  of  trees,  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues.  Their  arms  were  bows  and  arrows 
p<Hnted  witli  the  bones  of  fishes,  or  shells  of  tortoises, 
and  poisoned  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  herb.  They 
made  descents  upon  the  islands,  ravaged  the  villages, 
carried  off  the  youngest  and  handsomest  of  the  wo- 
men, whom  they  retained  as  servants  or  companions, 
and  made  prisoners  of  the  men,  to  be  killed  and 
eaten. 

After  hearing  such  formidable  accounts  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  island,  Columbus  was  extremely  uneasy 
at  finding,  in  the  evening,  that  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
caravels,  Diego  Marque,  was  missing,  together  with 


eight  men.  He  had  landed  with  his  party  early  in 
the  morning  without  leave,  and,  straying  into  the 
woods,  had  not  since  been  seen  or  heard  of.  On  the 
following  day  the  wanderers  had  not  returned,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  Admiral  increased,  fearing  that 
they  might  have  follen  into  some  ambush  of  the  sa- 
vages, for  Several  of  them  were  such  experienced 
mariners,  that  it  was  thought,  in  case  of  being  lost, 
they  could  readily  have  found  their  way  back  by  the 
stars.  Parties  were  sent  in  various  directions  in  quest 
of  them,  each  with  a  trumpeter  to  sound  calls  and  sig- 
nals. Guns  were  fired  from  the  ships,  and  arque- 
busses  on  shore,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  the  parties 
returned  in  the  evening,  wearied  with  a  fruitless 
search.  Tbey  had  visited  several  hamlets,  in  which 
they  met  with  what  they  considered  proo&  of  the 
cannibal  propensities  of  the  natives,  and  which  were 
by  no  means  calculated  to  allay  their  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  their  companions.  Human  limbs 
were  suspended  to  the  beams  of  the  houses,  as  if  cur- 
ing for  provisions;  they  found  the  head  of  a  young 
man  recently  killed,  which  was  yet  bleeding,  and 
some  parts  of  his  body  boiling  with  the  flesh  of  geese 
and  parrots,  and  others  roasting  before  the  fire.' 

Several  of  the  natives,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
had  been  seen  occasionally  on  the  shore,  gazing  with 
wonder  at  the  ships,  but  when  the  boats  approached 
the  island,  they  fled  to  the  woods  or  the  mountains. 
Several  women  came  off  to  the  Spaniards  for  refuge, 
being  captives  who  had  been  brought  fi^m  other  is- 
lands. Columbus  ordered  that  they  should  be  deco- 
rated with  hawks' -bells,  and  strings  of  beads  and 
bugles,  and  sent  on  shore,  in  hopes  by  these  means 
to  entice  some  of  the  men  of  the  island  to  visit  them. 
They  soon  returned  to  the  boats  stripped  of  their  or- 
naments by  the  ferocious  islanders,  and  imploring  to 
be  taken  on  board  the  ships.  The  Admiral  learnt 
from  them  that  most  of  the  men  of  the  island  were 
absent,  the  king  having  sailed  some  time  before  with 
ten  canoes  and  three  hundred  warriors,  on  a  preda- 
tory cruise  in  quest  of  prisoners  and  booty.  When 
the  men  went  forth  on  these  expeditions,  the  women 
remained  to  defend  their  shores  from  invasion.  They 
were  expert  archers,  partaking  of  the  warrior  spirit 
of  their  husbands,  and  almost  equalling  them  in  force 
and  intrepidity.' 

Beside  the  female  fiigitives  who  had  taken  refuge 
on  board  of  the  ships,  there  were  several  boys  who 
bad  been  captives  among  the  natives,  and  reserved, 
for  a  time,  with  a  singular  refinement  of  cruelty.  The 
Spaniards  were  informed,  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Caribs  to  rear  these  youthful  prisoners  to  man's 
estate,  and  then  to  fatten  them  for  their  feasts,  and 
that  they  were  deprived  of  their  virility  to  render 
them  more  tender  and  palatable  food. '     There  is 

»P.  HarimlietterMr.toPofflpoQiDaLetiH.  Idwudeoad.  i. 
lib.  U. 

>  P.  Martyr,  decad.  S,Ub.  ii. 

)  Letter  of  DrCbanca^  Peter  Uartyr,  Let  147.  Hist,  del  At- 
mirante,  cap.  46. 
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something  so  revolting  to  human  nature  in  the  idea 
ofcanniiulism,  thatwevoald  fain  attribate  these  ac- 
counts  to  the  mistakes,  the  misinterpretations,  and 
the  fables  of  travellers,  but  lliey  are  too  positively  af- 
firmed by  respectable  writers,  and  are  too  cnrioas  in 
themselves  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Golumbns  was  now  at  a  loss  what  course  to  adopt. 
He  was  anxious  to  arrive  at  Hispaniola,  and  ascertain 
the  fate  of  the  followers  whom  he  had  left  there,  and 
was  impatient  of  any  delay.  To  sail  without  these 
men,  however,  provided  they  were  yet  alive,  was  to 
abandon  them  to  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  canni- 
bals. To  leave  a  vessel  and  crew  behind  to  await 
their  return  was  to  run  Ihe  risk  of  losing  them  by  a 
thousand  accidents  on  these  wild  coasts  and  in  tliese 
onexplored  seas.  In  this  emergency,  AJonso  de 
Qjeda,  the  same  daring  young  cavalier  whose  exploit 
on  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville  has  been  men- 
tioned, volunteered  to  penetrate  with  forty  men  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  to  search  all  the  forests 
for  (he  wanderers.  His  offer  was  accepted;  and  the 
Admiral  commanded,  that,  during  his  absence,  the 
ships  should  take  in  a  supply  of  wood  and  water,  and 
gave  permission  for  part  of  the  crews  to  land,  to  wash 
their  clothes  and  recreate  themselves  on  shore. 

Alonso  de  Ojeda,  with  his  followers,  beat  up  all  the 
forest  in  the  neightiourhood,  and  marched  far  into  the 
Interior,  discharging  arquebusses,  sounding  trumpets 
in  the  hollow  valleys,  and  from  the  clifb  of  mountains 
and  precipices;  bat  it  was  all  in  vain,  no  voice  nor 
sound  but  their  own  echoes  was  heard  in  reply.  Thehr 
search  was  rendered  excessively  toilsome  by  Ihe 
closeness  of  the  forests,  which  flourished  with  the 
vigorous  and  wild  luxuriance  of  the  tropics.  Ojeda 
saw  every  thing  romantic  with  the  eye  of  a  young 
adventurer,  and  brought  back  the  most  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country. 
The  forests  were  filled  with  the  odour  of  aromatic 
trees  and  shmbs,  in  which  he  fancied  be  perceived  the 
fragrance  of  many  precious  gums  and  spices.  He 
saw  many  tropical  birds  of  unknown  species ;  also 
fidcons,  royal  herons,  kites,  wood-pigeons,  turtle- 
doves, and  crows.  He  fancied  also  that  he  met  with 
partridges,  which,  in  reality,  were  only  to  be  found 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  that  he  heard  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  which  is  unknown  ui  the  New  World. 
The  island,  however,  abounded  with  fruits,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Peter  Martyr,  the  cannibals  bemg  a  wild 
and  wandering  people,  and  overmnnuig  all  the  neigh- 
boaring  countries  in  their  expeditions,  were  accus- 
tomed to  bring  home  the  seeds  and  roots  of  all  kinds 
of  strange  and  profitable  plants.  As  a  proof  of  its 
luxuriance  also,  he  observes  that  honey  was  found  in 
hollow  trees  and  in  the  clefU  of  the  rocks.  So  abun- 
dantly was  it  watered,  that  Ojeda  declared  he  had 
waded  through  twenty-six  rivers  within  the  distance 
of  six  leagues,  though  it  is  probable  many  of  them 
were  the  windings  and  doublings  of  the  same  stream. 

Colnmbus  now  gave  the  stragglers  up  for  lost.  Se- 
veral days  had  elapsed  since  then-  disappearance,  dur- 


ing which  time,  if  alive,  it  seemed  impossible  thai 
they  should  not  have  either  been  found,  or  have  made 
their  way  back  to  the  ships.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing,  when,  to  the  imiversal  joy  of  the  fleet,  a  signal 
was  made  by  them  from  tbe  shore.  When  they  came 
on  board,  their  haggard  and  exhausted  looks  bespoke 
what  they  had  suffered.  Having  unaccountably  di- 
verged on  their  first  entering  the  forests,  they  bad 
unknowingly  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into  tbe 
island,  until  they  had  become  completely  bewildered. 
For  several  days  they  had  been  perplexed  in  tbe 
mazes  of  a  trackless  forest,  so  dense  as  almost  to  ex- 
dade  tbe  light  of  day.  They  had  clambered  rodu, 
waded  rivers,  and  stroggleid  through  briars  and 
thickets.  Some,  who  were  experienced  seamen, 
climbed  the  trees,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  sight  of  the 
sUrs,  by  which  they  might  govern  their  coarse ;  but 
the  wide-spreading  branches  and  thick  foliage  shot 
out  all  view  of  the  heavens.  ■  They  were  harassed 
with  the  most  dismal  apprehensions,  fearing  that  tbe 
Admiral,  tliinknig  them  dead,  might  set  sail  and 
leave  them  behind  in  this  wilderness,  cut  off  for  ever 
from  their  liomes  and  the  abodes  of  civilized  man. 
At  length,  when  almost  reduced  to  despair,  they  had 
arrived  at  the  sea-shore,  and  following  iu  margin  for 
some  time,  beheld,  to  their  great  joy,  the  fleet  riding 
quietly  at  anchor.  They  brought  with  them  several 
Indian  women  and  boys;  but  in  all  their  wanderings 
they  liad  not  met  with  any  man ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  warriors,  as  has  been  said,  being  fortunately  ab- 
sent on  an  expedition. 

NotwiUistanding  the  hardships  they  had  endored, 
and  his  joy  at  their  retarn,  Columbus  thought  it  ia- 
porlant  m  a  service  of  so  critical  a  nature  to  pnnisb 
every  breach  of  discipline.  The  captain  was,  there- 
fore, put  nnder  arrest,  and  a  part  of  the  rations  of  tbe 
men  were  stopped  for  having  tlius  strayed  away  wiU»- 
out  permission.  ■ 


CHAPTER  m. 

CMIIM  laONO  THE  CIRUBKE  ISLANDS. 
l««5.  1 

Weighing  anchor  on  Ihe  lOtii  of  November,  Co- 
lumbus steered  along  tbe  coast  of  Guadaloupe  to- 
wards the  north-west,  in  which  direction,  according 
to  his  own  calculations  and  the  informations  of  the  In- 
dians, lay  Hispaniola.  The  women  he  bad  recently 
taken  on  board,  had  given  him  intelligence  of  other 
islands  to  tlie  south,  and  had  assured  him  that  the 
main  land  extended  in  that  quarter;  informalioa 
which  he  afterw.ards  found  to  be  true,  but  at  present 
his  impatience  to  arrive  at  the  harbour  of  Nativity 
prevented  his  extending  his  discoveries. 

Continuing  along  ttiis  beautiful  ardiipelago,  be 

'  Dr  Chaoca's  letter.    Hist,  del  Almiranle,  cap.  M. 
>  DrCbanca't  letter. 
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gaTe  names  to  its  blands  as  they  succesnvely  rose  to 
view.    Montserrat,  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda,  Santa 
Maria  la  Antigua,  and  San  Martin ;  various  other  is- 
lands appeared  to  the  north,  and  extending  north- 
west and  south-east,  ail  very  lofty  and  mountainous, 
wRh  stately  and  magnifleent  forests,  but  tke  Admiral 
forbore  to  visit  them.    The  weather  proving  boister- 
ous, they  anchored  on  the  44th  of  November,  at  an  is- 
land called  Ayay  by  the  Indians,  hut  to  which  the 
Admiral  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz.    Here  the 
boat  was  sent  on  shore,  with  five-and-twenty  men, 
to  get  water  and  procure  information  concemmg 
Uieir  route.    They  found  a  village  deserted  by  the 
men,  bat  they  secured  a  few  women  and  boys,  most 
of  whom  were  captives,  brought  hither  from  other 
islands;  for  this  was  likewise  an  abode  of  the  Caribs. 
They  had  soon  an  instance  of  the  courage  and  ferocity 
of  ihiB  singular  race.    While  the  boat  was  on  shore, 
a  canoe  with  a  few  Indians,  two  of  whom  were  fe- 
males, came  coasting  from  a  distant  part  of  the  is- 
land, and,  turning  a  point  of  land,  arrived  suddenly 
in  fiill  view  of  the  ships.   Astonished  at  what  to  them 
most  have  been  so  awful  and  saperaatural  an  appa- 
rition, (hey  remained  for  a  long  time  gazing  in  mute 
amazement.    So  completely  were  (hey  entranced  in 
contentplalion,  that  the  boat  returning  from  the  ^ore 
had  stolen  dose  upon  them  before  they  perceived  it. 
Seizing  their  paddles,  tliey  bow  attempted  to  escape ; 
bat  tbORgh  their  light  canoe  skimmed  the  surface  of 
the  waves,  the  steady  sweep  of  the  oar  gained  upon 
them,  and  the  boat  being  between  them  and  the  land, 
cut  off  their  retreat .  Seeing  fligb  I  was  vain,  they  caught 
np  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  turned  fiercely  upon 
their  pursuers.  Thewomen  fought  as  well  as  the  men. 
One  of  them  appeared  to  be  treated  with  obedience 
and  reverence,  as  if  she  were  their  queen.    She  was 
accompanied  by  her  son,  a  young  man  ( says  Peter 
Martyr)  strongly  made,  with  a  terrible  and  frowning 
brow,  and  a  lion's  face.*   They  plied  their  bows  with 
amazing  vigour  and  rapidity.  Although  the  Spaniards 
were  covered  with  their  biicklers.  two  of  them  were 
quickly  wounded;  and  an  arrow  was  sent  with  such 
fOTce  by  one  of  the  hermnes,  as  to  pass  through  and 
tbroogb  a  buckler. 

To  avoid  this  galling  shower,  which  was  rendered 
more  formidable  from  an  apprehension  that  the  ar- 
rows might  be  poisoned,  the  Spaniards  ran  their  boat 
Ytdently  upon  the  canoe,  and  overturned  it.  The 
fierce  savages,  however,  continued  to  flght  while  in 
the  water;  gatliering  themselves  occasionally  upon 
sunken  rocks,  and  discharging  their  arrows  as  dexter- 
ously as  though  they  had  been  upon  firm  land.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  overcome 
and  taken.  One  of  them  was  transfixed  with  a  lance, 
so  that  he  died  after  being  brought  to  the  ships,  and 
the  queen's  son  was  wounded.  When  on  board,  the 
Spaniards  could  not  but  wonder  at  their  untamed 
spirit  and  fierce  demeanour.    Their  hair  was  long 

<  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i,  lib.  U. 


and  coarse,  their  eyes  encircled  with  paint,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  hideous  expression ;  and  Ihey  had  bands 
of  cotton  bound  firmly  above  and  below  the  muscular 
parts  of  the  arms  and  legs,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
swell  to  a  disproportioned  size,  which  was  regarded 
by  them  as  a  great  beauty,  a  custom  which  prevailed 
among  various  tribes  of  the  New  World.  Though 
captives  ui  chains,  and  in  the  power  of  their  enemies, 
they  still  retained  a  frowning  brow  and  an  air  of  de- 
fiance. Peter  Martyr,  who  often  went  to  see  them 
when  in  Spam,  declares,  from  his  own  experience, 
and  that  of  othera  who  accompanied  him,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  look  at  them  without  a  certain  inward 
sensation  of  horror;  nature  having  endowed  them 
with  so  menacing  and  terrible  an  aspect.  This  sen- 
sation was  doubtless  caused  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  idea  of  their  being  cannibals.  In  this  skirmish, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  the  Indians  used  p(M- 
soned  arrows;  and  one  of  the  Spaniards  died  within 
a  few  days,  of  a  wound  he  had  received  from  a  fe- 
male warrior.' 

Pursuing  bis  voyage,  Columbus  soon  came  in  sight 
of  a  great  cluster  of  islands  of  various  shapes  and  ap- 
pearances. Some  were  verdant  aad  covered  with 
forests,  but  tbe  greater  part  naked  and  sterile,  rising 
into  wild  and  craggy  mountains;  many  of  the  rocks 
of  which  were  of  a  bright  azure  colour,  and  others  of 
a  glistering  white ;  these  Columbus,  with  his  usual 
vivacity  of  imagination,  supposed  to  contain  mines  of 
rich  metals  and  precious  stones.  The  islands  lying 
close  together,  with  the  sea  beatify  and  tossing 
roughly  in  the  narrow  channels  which  divided  tbem, 
rendered  it  dangerous  to  enter  among  them  with  the 
large  ships.  Keeping  off,  therefore,  in  the  broad  sea, 
Columbus  sent  in  a  small  caravel  with  latine  sails,  to 
reconnoitre,  which  returned  with  the  report  that  there 
were  upwards  of  fifty  islands,  but  apparently  unin- 
habited. To  the  largest  of  this  group  Columbus  gave 
the  name  of  Santa  Ursula,  and  be  called  the  others 
the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins.* 

Deferring  the  examination  of  them  to  some  future 
time,  he  continued  his  course,  until  he  arrived  one 
evening  m  sight  of  a  great  island  covered  with  beau- 
tiful forests,  and  indented  with  fine  havens.  It  was 
called  by  tbe  natives  Boriquon,  but  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  San  Juan  Bantista,  and  it  is  the  same  since 
known  by  the  name  of  Porto  Rico.  This  was  the  na- 
tive island  of  most  of  the  captives  who  had  fled  to  the 
ships  for  refuge  from  the  Caribs.  According  to  their 
accounts,  it  was  fertile  and  populous,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  a  single  cacique.  Its  inhabitants  were 
not  given  to  rove,  and  possessed  but  few  canoes. 
Tbey  were  subject  to  frequent  invasions  from  the 
Caribs,  who  were  their  implacable  enemies.  They 
had  become  warriors,  tlierefore,  m  their  own  de- 
fence, using  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  war-club ; 
and  in  their  contests  with  their  cannibal  foes,  tbey 

>  p.  Martyr,  decad.  i,  lib.  ii.  Hist,  del  Aimirante,  c.  4T.  Las 
Casu.  Hist.  Ind.,  c  SB,  US.  Lett.  o(  Dr  Chanca. 

>  P.  Martyr, decad.  I. lib.  U.    Letter ol Dr.  Cbanca. 
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retorted  upon  them  their  own  atrocities,  devooring 
their  prisoners  in  revenge. 

After  ranning  for  a  whole  day  along  the  beautiful 
coast  of  this  island,  they  aucliored  in  a  bay  at  the 
west  end,  which  abounded  with  fish.  On  landing, 
they  found  an  Indian  village,  constructed  as  usual 
round  a  common  square,  like  a  marlcet-place,  with 
one  large  and  well-built  house.  From  hence,  a 
spacious  road  led  to  the  sea-side,  having  fences  on 
each  side,  of  interwoven  reeds,  enclosing  fruitful 
gardens.  At  the  end  of  the  road  was  a  kind  of 
terrace,  or  look-out,  overhanging  the  water.  The 
whole  place  had  an  air  of  neatness  and  ingenuity, 
superior  to  the  ordinary  residences  of  the  natives, 
and  appeared  to  be  the  abode  of  some  important 
chieftain.  All,  however,  was  silent  and  deserted. 
Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  during  the  time 
that  they  remained  at  the  place.  The  natives  had 
fled  and  concealed  themselves  at  the  sight  of  the 
squadron.  After  remaining  here  for  two  days,  they 
again  made  sail,  and  stood  for  the  island  of  Hispa- 
niola.  Thus  ended  his  cruise  among  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  the  account  of  whose  Fierce  and  savage  people 
was  received  with  eager  curiosity  by  the  learned  of 
Europe,  and  considered  as  settling  one  dark  and 
doubtfiil  question  to  the  disadvantage  of  human  na- 
ture. Peter  Martyr,  in  his  letter  to  Pomponios 
Lxtus,  announces  the  fact  with  fearful  solemnity. 
"  The  stories  of  the  Lestrigonians  and  of  Polyphemus 
who  fed  on  human  flesh  are  no  longer  doubtful! 
Attend,  but  beware,  lest  thy  hair  bristle  with 
horror !" 

That  many  of  the  pictures  given  us  of  this  extra- 
ordinary race  of  people  have  been  coloured  by  the 
fears  of  the  Indians,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Spa- 
niards, is  highly  probable.  They  were  constantly 
the  terror  of  the  former,  and  the  brave  and  obstinate 
opponents  of  the  latter.  The  evidences  adduced  of 
their  cannibal  propensities  must  be  considered  with 
large  allowances  for  the  careless  and  inaccurate 
observations  of  seafaring  men,  and  the  preconceived 
belief  of  the  £ict,  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  natives  of 
many  of  the  islands,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  New 
World,  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  deceased 
relatives  and  friends.  Sometimes  the  entire  body  j 
sometimes  only  the  head,  or  some  of  the  limbs,  dried 
at  the  fire;  sometimes  the  mere  bones.  These, 
when  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  of  His- 
paniola,  against  whom  no  prejudice  of  the  kind 
existed,  were  correctly  regarded  as  relics  of  the 
deceased,  preserved  through  affection  or  reverence ; 
but  any  remains  of  the  kind  found  among  the 
Garibs,  were  looked  upon  with  horror  as  proo&  of 
cannibalism. 

The  warlike  and  unyielding  character  of  these 
people,  so  different  from  that  of  the  pusillanimous 
nations  around  them,  and  the  wide  scope  of  their 
enterprises  and  wanderings,  like  those  of  the  Nomade 
tribes  of  the  Old  World,  entitle  Ihem  to  distinguished 


attention.  They  were  trained  to  war  from  their 
in&ncy.  As  soon  as  they  could  walk,  their  intrepid 
mothers  put  in  their  hands  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
prepared  them  to  take  an  early  part  in  the  hardy 
enterprises  of  theu-  fathers.  Their  distant  roamings 
by  sea  made  tliem  observant  and  intelligent.  The 
natives  of  the  other  islands  only  knew  how  to  divide 
time  by  day  and  night,  by  the  son  and  moon; 
whereas  these  bad  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
stars,  by  which  to  calculate  the  times  and  seasons.' 

The  traditional  accounts  of  their  origin,  though  of 
course  extremely  vague,  are  yet  capable  of  being 
verified  to  a  great  degree  by  geographical  facts,  and 
open  one  of  the  rich  veins  of  curious  enquiry  and 
speculation  which  abound  in  the  New  World.  They 
are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  remote  valleys 
embosomed  in  the  Apalachlan  mountains.  The 
earliest  accounts  we  have  of  them  represent  them 
with  their  weapons  in  their  bands,  continually 
engaged  in  wars,  winning  their  way  and  shifting 
their  abode,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  found 
themselves  at  the  extremity  of  Florida.  Here, 
abandoning  the  northern  continent,  they  passed  over 
to  the  Lucayos,  and  from  thence  gradually,  in  the 
process  of  years,  from  island  to  island  of  that  vast 
and  verdant  chain,  which  links,  as  it  were,  the  end 
of  Florida  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  on  the  southern 
continent.  The  archipelago,  extending  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Tobago,  was  their  strong  hold,  and  tlie 
island  of  Guadaloupe  in  a  manner  their  citadel. 
Hence  they  made  their  expeditions,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  their  name  through  all  the  surrounding 
countries.  Swarms  of  them  landed  upon  the  south- 
ern continent,  and  overran  some  parts  of  terra  firma. 
Traces  of  them  have  been  discovered  far  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  through  which  flows  the 
Oroonoko.  The  Dutch  found  colonies  of  them  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ikouteka,  which  empties  into  the 
Surinam,  along  the  Esquibi,  the  Maroni,  and  other 
rivers  of  Goayana,  and  in  the  country  watered  by 
the  windings  of  the  Cayenne;  and  it  would  appear 
that  they  have  extended  their  wanderings  to  the 
shores  of  the  southern  ocean,  where,  among  the 
aboriginals  of  Brazil,  were  some  who  called  them- 
selves Caribs,  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
Indians  by  their  superior  hardihood,  subtlety,  and 
enterprise.  • 

To  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  roving  tribe  through- 
out its  wide  migrations  from  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains of  the  nortliern  continent,  along  the  closten 
of  islands  which  stud  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  the  shores  of  Paria,  and  so  across, 
the  vast  regions  of  Guayana  and  Amazonia  to  the 
remote  coast  of  Brazil,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
curious  researches  in  aboriginal  history,  and  might 
throw  much  light  upon  the  mysterious  question  of 
the  population  of  the  New  World. 

•  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  62. 

>  Hocherort,  Hut.  Nat.  des  lies  AnUllei.  Holterdaiii.  4645. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

&BMTU    AT   THB  HIIBODH    OF  U   MTIDIS. 
TBE  rOBTHISS. 


DUiSTIB    Of 


[tW.] 

On  the  22d  of  November,  the  fleet  arrived  oif  the  end 
of  a  great  island,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  to  be 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Hayti,  or,  as  the  Admiral 
bad  named  it,  Hispaniola.  The  greatest  excitation 
prevailed  throughout  the  armada,  at  the  thoughts  of 
soon  arriving  at  the  end  of  their  voyage.  Columbus 
anticipated  tlie  joy  of  the  handful  of  bold  spirits 
which  he  had  left  in  the  wilderness,  and  looked  for 
inestimable  information  from  them,  relative  to  the 
island  and  its  surrounding  seas,  if  not  for  heaps  of 
amassed  treasure.  Those  of  his  followers  who  had 
been  here  in  the  precedmg  voyage,  remembered  the 
pleasant  days  they  bad  passed  among  the  blooming 
groves  of  Ilayti;  and  the  rest  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  scenes  and  manners  which  had  been 
painted  to  them  with  all  the  captivating  illusions  of  the 
golden  age. 

As  the  fleet  swept  gently,  with  easy  sail,  along  the 
green  shore,  a  boat  was  sent  to  land  to  bury  a  Bis< 
cayan  sailor  who  had  died  of  the  wound  of  an  arrow 
whicb  he  had  received  in  the  skirmish  with  the  Caribs. 
Two  light  caravels  hovered  near  the  shore  to  guard 
the  boat's  crew,  while  the  funeral  ceremony  was  per- 
formed on  the  beach,  under  the  trees.  Several  of  the 
natives  came  off  to  the  ship,  with  a  message  to  the  Ad- 
miral from  the  cacique  of  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
viting him  to  land,  and  promising  great  quantities  of 
gold ;  anxious,  however,  to  arrive  at  La  Navidad,  Co- 
lombus  declined  the  invitation,  dismissed  tliem  with 
presents,  and  continued  his  course.  A  fler  sailing  for 
a  considerable  distance,  he  came  to  the  Gulf  of  Las 
Flechas,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Gulf  of  Samana, 
the  same  place,  where,  in  his  preceding  voyage,  had 
occurred  tlie  skirmish  with  the  natives.  Here  he  set 
on  shore  one  of  the  young  Indians  of  the  place,  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  and  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  He  dismissed  him  finely  ap- 
parelled and  loaded  with  trinkets,  anticipating  favour- 
able effects  from  his  representing  to  his  countrymen 
all  the  wonders  that  he  liad  seen,  and  the  kind 
treatment  he  had  experienced.  The  young  Indian 
made  many  promises  of  friendly 'exertions,  but  he 
either  forgot  them  all,  on  regaining  his  wild  liberty 
and  his  native  mountains,  or  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
envy  caused  by  his  wealth  and  finery.  Nothing  was 
seen  or  heard  of  him  more. '  Only  one  Indian  of 
those  who  had  been  to  Spain  now  remained  in  the 
fleet;  a  young  Lucayan  native  of  the  island  of  Guana- 
ham,  who  had  been  baptized  at  Barcelona,  and  had 
been  named  after  the  Admiral's  brother,  Diego  Colon. 
He  continued  always  faithfhl  and  devoted  to  the 
Spaniards. 

Uerrera,  HUt.  Ind.,  decad.  i,  lib.  ii,  c.  9. 


On  the  25th,  Golnmbos  anchored  in  the  harbour 
of  Monte  IChristi ;  anxious  to  fix  upon  a  place  suitable 
for  a  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stream, 
to  which,  in  his  first  voyage,  he  had  given  the  name 
of  the  Rio  del  Oro,  or  the  Golden  River.  As  several 
of  the  mariners  were  ranging  the  coast,  they  fonnd, 
on  the  green  and  moist  banks  of  a  rivulet,  the  bodies 
of  a  man  and  boy ;  the  former,  with  a  cord  of  Spanish 
grass  about  bis  neck,  and  hb  arms  extended  and  tied 
by  the  wrists  to  a  stake  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
bodies  were  in  such  a  state  of  decay,  that  it  was  im 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  Indians  or 
Europeans.  Sinister  doubts,  however,  were  enter- 
tained, which  were  confirmed  on  the  following  day ; 
for  on  revisiting  the  shore,  they  found,  at  some  dis- 
tance fi'om  the  former,  two  other  bodies,  one  of 
which,  having  a  beard,  was  evidently  the  corpse  of  a 
white  man. 

The  pleasant  anticipations  of  Columbus  on  his 
approach  to  La  Navidad  were  now  overcast  with 
gloomy  forebodings.  The  experience  he  had  recently 
had  of  the  ferocity  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  made  him  doubtful  of  the  amity  of  others, 
and  he  began  to  fear  that  some  misfortune  might 
have  befallen  Arana  and  his  garrison. 

The  frank  and  fearless  manner,  however,  in  wbidi 
a  number  of  tlie  natives  came  off  to  the  ships,  and 
their  unembarrassed  demeanour  in  some  measure 
allayed  his  suspicions.  Had  any  violence  been  done 
to  the  white  men,  they  would  not  have  ventured  thus 
confidently  among  their  companions. 

On  the  27lh,  he  arrived  in  the  evening  opposite  to 
the  harbour  of  La  Navidad,  and  cast  anchor  about  a 
league  from  the  land,  not  daring  to  enter  in  the  dark, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  ree6.  It  was  too  late  in 
the  night  to  distinguish  objects.  Impatient  to  satisfy 
his  doubts,  therefore,  he  ordered  two  cannon  to  be 
fired.  The  report  echoed  along  the  shore,  but  there 
was  no  reply  from  the  fort.  Every  eye  was  now 
directed  to  catch  the  gleam  of  some  signal-light; 
every  ear  listened  to  hear  some  friendly  shout :  bnt 
there  was  neither  light  nor  shout,  nor  any  other  sign 
of  life :  all  was  darkness  and  death-like  silence.  ■ 

Several  hours  passed  away  in  the  most  dismal  sus- 
pense. A  thousand  disastrous  pictures  presented 
themselves  of  the  fate  of  their  companions,  and  every 
one  lunged  for  the  morning  light,  to  put  an  end  to  his 
uncertainty.  About  midnight  a  canoe  was  observed 
approaching  the  fleet;  when  within  a  certain  distance, 
it  paused,  and  the  Indians  who  were  in  it,  hailing  one 
of  the  vessels,  asked  for  the  Admiral.  When  di- 
rected to  his  ship  they  drew  near  to  it,  but  would  not 
venture  on  board  until  they  saw  Columbus  personally. 
He  showed  himself  at  the  side  of  his  vessel,  and  a 
light  being  held  up,  his  countenance  and  commandmg 
person  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  They  now  entered 
the  ship  without  hesitation.  One  of  them  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Cacique  Guacanagari,  and  brought  a 
present  from  him  of  two  masks  ornamented  with  gold. 

•  Letter  of  Dr  Cbanca.    NaTarrete,  CoUec.  dc  Viage,  t.  i. 
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Goiotabiis  imncdiatelf  inqnired  about  Hie  Spaniards 
who  had  renuaned  oo  the  islaRd.  The  mformation 
which  die  native  gave  was  somewhat  Gonfiued,  or 
perhaps  was  impo'fectly  understood,  as  the  only  In- 
dian interpreter  on  hoard  was  the  young  Lueayan, 
Diego  Colon,  whose  native  langoage  was  different 
(h>inthatofHayti.  He  told  Colwobtis  that  several 
<rf  the  Spaniardg  had  died  of  sickness;  others  bad 
bHea  ia  a  quarrel,  wbioh  bad  occurred  among  them- 
selves, and  others  had  removed  to  a  different  part 
of  the  island,  where  tfaey  had  taken  to  themselves 
several  Indian  wives.  That  Guacanagari  had  been 
assailed  by  Caonabo,  the  fierce  Cacique  of  the  goklen 
monntains  of  Cibao,  who  had  wounded  him  in  battle, 
and  bad  burnt  his  village ;  and  that  he  reniained  ill  of 
bis  wound  in  a  neighbouring  bamlet,  which  had 
prevented  bis  hastening  in  person  to  wdoorae  the 
Admiral  on  his  return. ' 

Melancholy  as  were  these  tidings,  they  rdieved  Co- 
Iambus  from  a  dark  and  dismal  sormise.  Wkatever 
^sasters  had  everwhelmed  his  garrison,  it  had  aot 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  perfidy  of  the  natives :  his 
good  opinion  of  the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  these 
people  had  not  been  misplaced ;  aor  had  their  eacique 
forfeited  the  admiration  inspired  by  bis  beoevoient 
hospitality.  Thas,  the  most  eorrodiiig  care  was  dis- 
missed from  his  mind;  fbr,  to  a  generous  spirit,  there 
Is  notliing  so  disheartening  as  to  discover  treaciiery 
where  it  has  reposed  its  confidenoe  and  fiiendsbip. 
It  would  seem  also  that  some  of  the  garrison  were 
yet  alive,  though  scattered  about  the  island ;  they 
would  doubtless  soon  hear  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  ships, 
and  would  hasten  to  rejoin  them,  wdl  qualified  to 
give  informatiim  of  the  interior. 

Satisfied  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives, 
tiie  cheerfulness  of  the  crews  was  in  a  great  measure 
restored.  The  Indians  who  had  come  on  board  were 
well  entertained,  and  departed  in  the  night  gratified 
with  various  presents,  promising  to  return  in  the 
morning  w'ith  the  Cacique  Guacanagari.  The  ma- 
riners now  awaited  the  dawn  of  day  with  reassured 
spirits,  when  it  was  expected  that  the  cordial  inter- 
course and  pleasant  scenes  of  the  first  voyage  would 
be  renewed. 

The  morning  dawned  and  passed  away,  and  the 
day  advanced  and  began  to  decline,  without  the  pro- 
mised visit  from  the  cacique.  Some  apprehensions 
were  now  entertained  that  the  Indians  who  had  visited 
them  the  preceding  night  might  be  drowned,  as  they 
had  partaken  fireely  of  wine,  and  their  small  canoe 
was  easy  to  be  overset.  There  was  a  silence  and  an 
air  of  desertion  about  the  whole  neighbourhood  ex- 
tremely suspicious.  On  iheir  preceding  visit  the  har- 
bour had  been  a  scene  of  continual  animation ;  ca- 
noes gliding  over  the  dear  waters,  Indians  iu  groops 
on  the  shores,  or  under  the  trees,  or  swimming  off 
to  the  caravel.    Now,  not  a  canoe  was  to  be  seen, 


'  Dr  Chanca's  Letter.  Hid.  del  Abnirante,  c.  48.     li 
lltel.  Ind.,decad.  i,  Ub.  i.  e.  9. 


not  an  Indian  bailed  tbem  from  the  land;  nor  was 
there  any  smoke  rising  from  among  the  groves,  to 
give  a  sign  of  habitation.  After  waiting  for  a  long 
time  in  vain,  Columbus  sent  a  boat  to  the  shore  to 
reconnoitre.  On  landing,  the  crew  hastened  to  the 
place  where  the  fortress  had  been  erected.  They 
found  it  a  burnt  ruin;  the  palisadoes  beaten  down, 
and  the  whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  having 
been  sacked  and  destroyed.  Here  and  there  were 
broken  chests,  spoiled  provisions,  and  the  ragged  re- 
mains of  European  garments ;  which  gave  dismal  in- 
dications of  the  fate  of  their  companions.  Not  an 
Indian  approached  tbem.  They  caught  sight  of  two 
or  three  lurking  at  a  distance  among  the  trees,  and 
apparently  watching  them;  but  they  vanished  into 
the  woods  on  finding  themselves  observed.  Meeting 
no  one  from  whom  they  could  obtain  an  explanation 
of  the  melancholy  scene  before  them,  they  returned 
with  dejected  hearts  to  the  ships,  and  related  to  the 
Admiral  what  they  had  seen. 

Columbus  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind  at  this  in- 
telligence, and  the  fleet  having  now  anchored  in  the 
harbour,  he  went  himself  to  shore  on  the  f<rflowing 
morning.  Repairing  to  the  ruins  of  the  fortress,  he 
found  every  thing  as  had  been  described,  and  searched 
in  vain  for  the  remains  of  dead  bodies.  No  traces  of 
the  garrison  were  to  be  seen,  but  the  broken  utensils, 
and  torn  vestments,  scattered  here  and  there  amoag 
the  grass.  There  were  many  surmises  and  conjec- 
tures. If  the  fortress  had  been  sacked,  some  of  the 
garrison  might  yet  survive,  and  might  either  have 
fled  from  tlie  neighbourhood,  or  been  carried  into 
captivity.  Cannon  and  arquebusses  were  disdtai^, 
in  hopes  that  if  any  of  the  survivors  were  hid  anm^ 
rocks  and  thickets  in  the  vicinity,  they  might  bear 
them  and  come  forth;  but  no  one  made  his  appear- 
ance. A  mournful  and  lifeless  silence  reigned  over 
the  place.  The  suspicion  of  treachery  on  tlie  part  of 
Guacanagari  was  again  revived,  but  Columbus  was 
unwilling  to  indulge  it.  On  looking  further,  the  vil- 
lage of  that  cacique  was  found  a  mere  heap  of  burnt 
rums,  which  showed  that  he  had  been  involved  in 
the  same  disaster  with  the  garrison. 

Columbus  had  left  orders  with  Arana  and  the  other 
officers  to  bury  all  the  treasure  they  might  procnre, 
or,  in  case  of  sudden  danger,  to  throw  it  into  the 
well  of  the  fortress.  He  ordered  excavations  to  be 
made,  therefore,  among  tlie  rains,  and  the  weH  (o 
be  cleared  out.  While  this  searcb  was  making,  be 
proceeded  with  the  boats  to  explore  the  neighbour- 
hood, partly  in  hopes  of  gaining  intelligence  of  any 
scattered  survivors  of  the  garrison,  and  partly  to  look 
out  for  a  better  situation  for  a  fortress.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  a  league  he  came  to  a  hamlet,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  had  fled,  taking  with  them  whatever 
they  could,  and  hiding  the  rest  in  the  grass.  In  tbe 
houses  were  found  European  articles,  which  evidently 
had  not  been  procured  by  barter,  soch  as  stodungs. 
pieces  of  clolli,  an  anchor  of  the  caravel  which  bad 
been  wrecked,  and  a  beautiful  Moorish  robe,  which 
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remained  folded  in  the  imn  in  vhidi  it  had  been 
broagbt  from  Spain.* 

Having  passed  some  time  in  contem[>Iating  these 
scattered  docnments  of  a  disastroos  story,  Colombos 
letamed  to  the  rains  of  the  fortress.  ,  Ttie  excava- 
tions and  search  in  the  veil  bad  proved  fruitless,  no 
treasare  was  to  tie  taaad.  Not  for  from  the  fort, 
liowever,  they  had  discovered  the  bodies  of  eleven 
men,  boried  in  different  places,  and  which  were 
known,  by  their  clottiing,  to  be  Earopeans.  They 
bad  evidenliy  been  tor  some  time  in  the  groand,  the 
grass  having  grown  upon  their  graves.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  day  a  number  of  the  Indians  began  to  make 
thdr  appearance,  hovering  timidiy  at  a  distance,  and 
showing  great  distmst.  Their  apprehensions  were 
gradoally  conquered  by  amicable  signs  and  trifling 
presents,  until  they  became  perfectly  communicative. 
Some  of  tliem  could  speak  a  few  words  of  Spanish, 
and  knew  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  had  re- 
mained with  Arana.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  interpreter,  the  story  of  the  garrison  was  m 
some  measure  ascertained. 

It  is  curious  to  note  this  first  foot-print  of  civiliza- 
I  tiiMi  in  the  New  World.  Those  whom  Columbus 
had  left  bdiind,  says  Oviedo,  with  the  exception  of 
the  comniand«r  Don  Diego  de  Arana,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  but  little  calculated  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts of  so  prudent  a  person,  or  to  discharge  the  cri- 
ti»l  duties  enjoined  upon  them.  They  were  prin- 
dpaily  men  of  the  lowest  order,  or  mariners  who 
knew  not  how  to  conduct  themselves  with  restraint 
or  aolMiety  on  shore.*  No  sooner  had  the  departing 
sail  of  the  Admiral  feded  from  their  sight,  than  all 
bis  councils  and  commands  died  away  from  their 
minds.  Though  a  mere  handful  of  men,  surrounded 
by  savage  tribes,  and  dependent  opon  their  own  pru- 
dence and  good-conduct,  and  upon  the  good-wOl  of 
the  natives,  for  very  existence,  yet  they  soon  began 
to  indulge  in  the  most  wanton  cruelties  and  abuses. 
Some  were  incited  by  rapacious  avarice,  others  by 
gross  sensuality.  They  sought  to  amass  private  hoards 
of  gold,  nor  were  they  content  with  their  success 
UBong  the  Indian  women,  though  at  least  two  or 
thre«  wives  had  been  granted  to  each  of  them  by 
Gnacanagari.  They  possessed  themselves,  by  all 
kinds  of  wrongful  means,  of  the  ornaments  and  other 
property  of  the  natives,  and  seduced  from  them  their 
wives  and  daughters.  Fierce  brawls  incessantly  oc- 
curred among  themselves,  about  their  ill-gotten  spoils, 
or  the  flkvonrs  of  the  Indian  beauties,  and  the  sim- 
ple natives  beheld  with  astonishment  the  beings 
whom  they  had  worshipped  as  descended  from  the 
skies,  abandoned  to  the  grossest  of  earthly  passions, 
and  raging  against  each  other  with  worse  than  brutal 
ferocity. 

Still  these  dissennons  were  not  dangerous,  as  long 
as  tbey  observed  one  of  the  grand  injunctions  of  Go- 
Imnbns,  and  kept  together  in  the  fortress,  maintahi- 

•  Letter  orDrOuuica.    CiindekMPalacln,c  130. 
>  Orledo.  HM.Ind..  I.  H,c  13. 


ing  military  vigilance ;  but  all  precaution  of  the  kind 
was  soon  fbr^tten.  In  vain  did  Don  Diego  de  Arana 
interpose  his  authority;  in  vam  did  every  induce- 
ment present  itself  which  could  bind  man  and  man 
hither  in  a  foreign  land.  All  order,  all  subordina- 
tion, all  nnammity  was  at  an  end.  Many  of  them 
abandoned  the  fortress,  and  lived  carelessly  and  at 
random  about  the  neighbourhood ;  every  one  was  for 
himself,  or  associated  with  some  HtUe  knot  of  con- 
federates to  injure  and  despoil  the  rest.  Thus  fac- 
tions broke  out  among  them,  until  ambition  arose  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  their  mimic  empire.  The 
two  persons,  Pedro  Gutierrez  and  Rodrigo  de  Esoo- 
bido,  whom  Columbus  bad  left  tis  lieutenants  to  the 
commander,  to  succeed  to  him  in  case  of  accident, 
now  took  advantage  of  these  disorders,  and  aspired  to 
an  equal  share  in  the  authority,  if  not  to  the  supreme 
control.'  Violent  affrays  succeeded,  in  which  a 
Spaniard  named  Jacomowas  killed.  Having  (isiled  in 
their  object,  Gutierrez  and  Escobido  withdrew  from 
the  fortress  with  nine  of  their  adherents,  and  a  num- 
ber of  their  women;  and,  still  bent  on  command, 
now  turned  their  thoughts  on  distant  enterprise. 
Having  heard  marvellous  accounts  of  the  mines  of 
Cibao,  and  the  golden  sands  of  its  mountain  rivers, 
they  set  off  (br  that  district,  flushed  with  the  thoughts 
of  amassing  immense  treasure.  Thus  they  disre- 
garded another  strong  injunction  of  Columbus,  which 
was  to  keep  within  the  fiiendly  territories  of  Goacana- 
gari.  The  region  to  which  they  repahed  was  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  within  the  province  of  Mag- 
nana,  ruled  by  the  famous  Caonabo,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  tlie  Lord  of  the  Golden  House.  This  re- 
nowned chieftain  was  a  Carib  by  birth,  possessii^ 
the  fierceness  and  the  enterprise  of  his  nation.  He 
had  come  an  adventurer  to  the  ishmd,  and  had  ac- 
quired audi  ascendancy  over  these  simple  and  nn- 
warlike  people  by  his  courage  and  address,  that  he 
had  made  himself  the  most  potent  of  their  caciques. 
His  warlike  exploits  were  renowned  throughout  the 
island,  and  the  inhabitants  universally  stood  in  awe 
of  him  for  his  Carib  origui. 

Caonabo  had  for  some  time  maintained  permanent 
importance  in  the  island,  the  hero  of  this  savage 
world,  when  the  ships  of  the  white  men  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  shores.  The  wonderful  acconnls 
of  then:  power  and  prowess  had  reached  him  among 
his  mountains,  and  he  had  the  shrewdness  to  perceive 
that  his  own  consequence  must  decline  before  such 
formidable  intruders.  The  departure  of  Columbus 
had  revived  his  hopes  that  theu"  intnislon  would  be 
but  temporary.  The  discords  and  excesses  of  those 
who  remained,  whUe  they  moved  his  detestation, 
inspired  him  with  increasing  confidence.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  did  Gutierrez  and  Escobido,  with  their 
companions,  take  refuge  in  his  dominious,  than  he 
considered  himself  sure  of  a  triumph  over  these  de- 
tested strangers.  He  seized  upon  the  fugitives,  and 
put  them  instantly  to  death.    He  then  assembled  his 
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subjects  privately,  and,  concerting  his  plans  with  the 
caciqne  of  Marion,  whose  territories  adjoined  those 
of  Guacanagari  on  the  west,  he  determined  to  make 
a  sudden  attack  upon  the  fortress.  Emei^ing  from 
among  the  mountains,  and  traversing  great  tracts  of 
forest  with  profound  secrecy,  he  arrived  with  his 
army,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  without  being  dis- 
covered. ConGding  in  the  gentle  and  pacific  nature 
of  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  had  neglected  all  mili* 
tary  precautions,  and  lived  in  the  most  careless  se- 
curity. But  ten  men  remained  in  the  fortress  with 
Arana,  and  these  do  not  appear  to  have  maintained 
any  guard.  The  rest  were  quartered  in  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when 
all  were  wrapt  in  unsuspecting  repose,  Caonabo  and 
hb  warriors  burst  upon  the  place  with  frightful  yells, 
got  possession  of  the  fortress  before  the  inmates  could 
put  themselves  upon  their  defence,  and  surrounded 
and  set  fire  to  tiie  houses  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
white  men  were  sleeping.  The  Spaniards  were  com- 
ple.tely  taken  by  surprise.  Eight  of  them  fled  to  the 
sea-side  pursued  by  the  savages,  and,  rushing  into 
the  waves  for  safety,  were  drowned ;  the  rest  were 
massacred.  Guacanagari  and  his  subjects  fought 
faithfully  in  defence  of  their  guests,  but  not  being  of  a 
warlike  character,  they  were  easily  routed ;  Guacana- 
gari was  wounded  in  the  combat  by  the  hand  of 
Caonabo,  and  his  village  was  burnt  to  the  ground.* 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  European  esta- 
blishment in  the  New  World.  It  presents  in  a  di- 
minutive compass  an  epitome  of  the  gross  vices  which 
degrade  civilization,  and  the  grand  political  errors 
which  sometimes  subvert  the  mightiest  empires.  All 
law  and  order  relaxed  by  corruption  and  licentious- 
ness, public  good  was  sacriflced  to  private  interest 
and  passion,  the  community  was  convulsed  by  divers 
fiictions  and  dissensions,  until  the  whole  was  shaken 
asunder  by  two  aspiring  demagogues,  ambitious  of 
the  command  of  a  petty  fortress  in  a  wilderness,  and 
the  supreme  control  of  eigbt-and-<thirty  men. 


CHAPTER  V. 
TUNSicnons  wna  n»  naitvis.    svsnciocs  coiniDcr 

or  CVlClNAOill. 

The  tragical  story  of  the  fortress,  as  gathered  from 
the  Indians  at  the  harbour,  received  confirmation  from 
another  quarter.  One  of  the  captains,  Melchor  Mal- 
donado,  was  despatched  along  the  coast  with  his  ca- 
ravel to  the  east,  to  look  out  for  some  more  favour- 
able situation  for  a  settlement.  He  had  scarcely 
proceeded  three  leagues,  when  a  canoe  came  off  from 
the  shore,  in  which  were  two  Indians.  One  of  them, 

•  Herrcfa.  But.  Ind.,  decad.  i,  Ub.  U.  cap.  9.  Letter  oT  Dr 
Chanca.  Peter  Ilartjrr,  dccad.  i,  lib.  li.  HM.  del  Almirmte, 
cap.  49.  CnradehM  Palacios,  c.  120.  MS.  MuBoz,  Hi«t.  N.  Mnn- 
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the  brother  of  Guacanagari,  entreated  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  cacique,  to  come  to  land  and  visit  him  at 
the  village  where  he  lay  ill.  Maldonado  immediately 
went  to  shore  with  two  or  three  of  his  companions. 
They  found  G/iacanagari  confined  by  kmeness  to  his 
hammock,  surrounded  by  seven  of  his  wives.  The 
cacique  expressed  great  regret  at  not  being  aUe  to 
visit  the  Admiral,  whom  he  was  extremely  desunoas 
to  see.  He  related  various  particulars  concerning  the 
disasters  of  the  garrison,  and  the  part  which  he  and 
his  subjects  had  taken  in  its  defence,  showing  his  1^ 
bound  up  from  a  wound  he  had  received.  His  story 
agreed  with  that  ah-eady  related.  After  treating  the 
Spaniards  with  his  accustomed  respect  and  ho^ital- 
ity,  he  gave  each  of  them  at  parting  a  present  of  some 
golden  ornament. 

On  the  following  morning  Ck>lumbus  repaired  in 
person  to  visit  the  cacique.  To  impress  him  with  a 
superior  idea  of  his  present  power  and  importance,  he 
appeared  with  a  numerous  train  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers, all  richly  dressed  or  in  glittering  armour.  They 
found  Guacanagari  reclining  in  a  hammock  of  cotton 
net.  He  exhibited  great  emotion  on  beholding  the 
Admiral,  and  immediately  adverted  to  the  death  of 
the  Spaniards.  As  he  related  the  disasters  of  the 
garrison  he  shed  many  tears,  but  dwelt  particolariy 
on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  defence  of  his  guests, 
pointing  oat  several  of  his  subjects  present  who  bad 
received  wounds  in  the  battle.  On  regarding  their 
scars,  it  was  evident  that  the  wounds  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Indian  weapons. 

Columbus  was  readily  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of 
Guacanagari.  When  he  reflected  on  the  many  proob 
of  an  open  and  generous  nature,  wliich  be  had  given 
at  the  time  of  his  shipwreck,  he  could  not  believe  him 
capable  of  so  dark  an  act  of  perfidy.  An  exchange  of 
presents  now  took  place.  The  caciqne  gave  him  eigfat 
hundred  beads  of  a  certain  stone  called  ciba,  which 
they  considered  highly  precious,  and  one  hnndred  of 
gold,  a  golden  coronet,  and  three  small  caldushes 
filled  with  gold  dust;  and  thought  himself  outdone  in 
munificence  when  presented  with  a  number  of  glass 
beads,  hawks' -bells,  knives,  pins,  needles,  small 
mirrors,  and  ornaments  of  copper,  which  metal  be 
seemed  to  prefer  to  gold.' 

The  wound  from  which  Guacanagari  sntfered  was 
in  the  leg,  which  had  been  violently  bruised  by  a 
stone.  At  the  request  of  Columbus  he  permitted  it  to 
be  examined  by  a  surgeon  who  was  present.  On  re- 
moving the  bandage  no  signs  of  a  wound  were  to  be 
seen,  although  he  shrunk  with  pain  whenever  the 
limb  was  handled.'  As  some  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  battle,  the  external  bruise  might  have  disappear- 
ed, while  a  tenderness  remained  in  the  part.  Several 
present,  however,  who  had  not  been  in  the  first 
voyage,  and  had  witnessed  nothing  of  the  generous 
conduct  of  the  cacique,  looked  upon  his  lameness  as 
feigned,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  battle  a  bbrica- 
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tkto,  to  conceal  his  real  perfidy.  Fatber  Boyle  espe- 
ctally,  who  was  a  friar  of  vindictive  spirit,  advised  the 
Admiral  to  make  an  immediate  example  of  the  chief- 
tain. Colambus,  however,  viewed  the  matter  in  a 
different  light.  Whatever  prepossessions  he  might 
have  were  in  favour  of  the  cacique ;  his  heart  refused 
to  believe  in  his  criminality.  Thoagh  conscioos  of 
innocence,  Guacanagari  might  have  feared  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  white  men,  and  have  exaggerated  the  ef- 
fects of  bis  wound ;  but  the  wounds  of  his  subjects 
made  by  Indian  weapons,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
village,  were  strong  proofs  to  Columbus  of  the  truth 
of  his  story.  To  satisfy  lib  more  suspicious  followers, 
and  to  padtj  the  (Kar,  without  gratifying  his  love  Ibr 
persecution,  he  observed  that  true  policy  dictated 
amicable  conduct  towards  Guacanagari,  at  least  until 
hu  goilt  was  ^lly  ascertained .  They  had  too  great  a 
force  at  present  to  apprehend  anything  from  his  hos- 
tility, but  violent  measures  in  this  early  stage  of  their 
intorcourse  with  the  natives  might  spread  a  general 
panic,  and  impede  all  their  operations  in  the  island. 
Most  of  bis  officers  concurred  in  this  opinion;  so  it  was 
determined,  notwithstanding  the  inquisitorial  su^es- 
tions  of  the  friar,  to  lake  the  story  of  the  Indians  for 
current  truth,  and  to  continue  to  treat  them  with 
friendship. 

At  the  mvitation  of  Columbus,  the  cacique,  tiiongh 
still  apparently  in  pain  firom  his  wound,'  accompanied 
him  to  the  ships  that  very  evening.  He  had  wonder- 
ed at  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  white  men  when 
they  first  visited  his  shores  with  two  small  caravels; 
but  his  wonder  was  infinitely  increased  on  behold- 
ing a  fleet  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbonr,  and  on 
gtMng  on  board  of  the  Admiral's  ship,  which  was  a 
vessel  of  heavy  burden.  Here  he  beheld  a  number  of 
Caribs  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage.  So  great  was  tlie  dread  of  the  timid  in- 
babitants  of  Hayti  for  these  fierce  barbarians,  that 
they  contemplated  them  with  fear  and  shuddering, 
even  though  in  chains,  and  turned  with  averted  coun- 
tenances from  their  frownhig  aspects.*  That  the  Ad- 
miral had  dared  to  invade  these  terrible  beings  in 
their  very  island,  and  had  dragged  them  as  it  were 
from  their  strong-holds,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  proob  of  the  irresistiUe  prowess  of  the  whito 
men. 

Colambus  took  the  caciqne  through  the  ship,  and 
onerery  side  he  beheld  new  wonders.  Tlie  various 
works  of  art,  and  the  unknown  productions  of  na- 
ture; the  plants  and  fruits  of  the  Old  World ;  do- 
mestic fowls  of  different  kinds,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  other  animals  brought  to  stock  the  island,  all 
stmck  him  with  astonishment;  but  what  most  filled 
him  with  amazement,  was  the  sight  of  the  horses. 
He  bad  never  seen  any  but  the  most  diminutive 
quadrupeds,  and  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
grandeur  of  these  noble  animals,  their  great  strength, 

•  Hisl.delAlmlnmle,  c.(9. 
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terrific  appearance,  yet  perfect  docility.  <  He  looked 
upon  all  these  extraordinary  objects  as  so  many  won- 
ders brought  from  heaven,  which  he  still  believed  to 
be  the  native  home  of  the  white  men. 

On  board  of  the  ship  were  ten  of  the  women  de- 
livered fhMn  captivity  among  the  Caribs.  They 
were  chiefly  natives  of  the  Island  of  Boriquen,  or 
Porto  Rico.  These  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
cacique,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  of  an  amor- 
ous complexion.  He  entered  into  conversation  with 
tiiem;  for  though  the  islanders  spoke  different  lan- 
guages, or,  rather,  as  is  more  probable,  different 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  they  were  able,  in 
general,  to  understand  each  other.  Among  these 
women  was  one  distinguished  above  her  companions 
by  a  certain  loftiness  of  air  and  manner  ;^  she  had 
been  much  noticed  and  admired  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  given  her  the  name  of  CaUlina.  The  ca- 
cique spoke  to  her  repeatedly  with  great  gentleness 
of  tone  and  manner,  pity  in  all  probability  being 
mingled  with  his  admiration;  for  though  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  Caribs,  she  and  her  companions 
were  in  a  manner  captives  on  board  of  the  ship. 

A  collation  was  now  spread  before  the  chieftain, 
and  Columbus  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  revive 
their  former  cordial  intercourse.  He  treated  his 
guest  with  every  manifestation  of  perfect  confidence, 
and  talked  of  coming  to  live  with  him  in  his  present 
residence,  and  of  building  houses  in  the  vicinity. 
The  caciqne  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  idea, 
but  observed  that  the  situation  of  the  place  was  un- 
healthy, which  was  indeed  the  case.  Notwithstand- 
ing every  demonstration  of  friendship,  however,  the 
eaeique  was  evidently  ill  at  ease.  The  charm  of  mu- 
tual confidence  was  broken.  It  was  evident  that  the 
gross  licentiousness  of  the  garrison  had  greatly  im- 
paired the  veneration  of  the  Indians  for  their  heaven- 
bom  visitors.  Even  tlie  reverence  for  the  symbols  of 
the  Christian  feith,  which  Columbus  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  as  a  grand  means  of  civilization,  was  com- 
pletely frustrated  by  the  profligacy  of  its  votaries. 
Though  fond  of  ornaments,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  cacique  could  be  prevailed  upon  by  the 
Admiral  to  suspend  an  image  of  the  Virgin  about  his 
neck,  when  he  understood  it  to  be  an  object  of  Christ- 
ian adoration.' 

The  suspicions  of  the  chieftain's  guilt  continued  to 
gain  ground  with  many  of  the  Spaniards.  Father 
Boyle,  in  particular,  regarded  him  with  hatred,  and 
privately  advised  the  Adhiiral,  now  that  he  had  him 
securely  on  board  of  his  ship,  to  detain  him  prisoner; 
but  Colambus  rejected  the  counsel  of  the  crafty 
friar,  as  contrary  to  sound  policy  and  honourable 
Ikith.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceal  lurking 
ill-wiU ;  the  heart  will  speak  in  the  countenance, 
even  though  the  tongue  be  mute.  The  cacique  ac- 
customed, in  his  former  intercourse  with  the  Spa- 
niards, to  meet  on  every  side  with  faces  beaming 
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with  gratitude  and  frieDdship,  coold  not  but  pereeive 
the  altered  looks  of  cold  sospicion  and  secret  hos- 
tility. Notwithstanding  the  frank  and  cordial  hospi- 
tality of  the  Admiral,  therefore,  he  soon  b^ged  per- 
mission to  land.' 

The  next  moroiBg  there  was  an  appearance  of 
mysterious  movement  and  agitation  among  the  na- 
tives on  shore.  Of  this,  the  Spaniards  could  not 
comprehend  the  cause,  as  there  was  no  luiger  that 
easy  and  unreserved  communication  between  them 
which  formerly  prevailed.  A  messenger  from  the 
cacique  inquired  of  the  Admiral  how  long  he  in- 
tended to  remain  at  the  liarbour,  and  was  informed 
tliat  he  should  sail  on  tlie  following  day.  -  In  the 
evening  the  brother  of  Guacanagari  came  on  board, 
nnder  pretext  of  bartering  a  quantity  of  g(M ;  he 
was  observed  to  converse  in  private  with  the  Indian 
women,  and  particularly  with  Catalina,  the  one 
whose  distinguished  appearance  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Guacanagari.  After  remaining  some 
time  on  board,  he  returned  to  the  shore.  It  would 
seem  from  subsequent  events,  that  the  warm  heart 
of  the  cadqoe  had  been  touched  by  the  situation  of 
this  Indian  beauty,  and  captivated  by  her  charms; 
and  that,  with  a  kind  of  native  gallantry,  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  deliver  her  from  bondage. 

At  midnight,  when  the  crew  were  buried  in  their 
first  sleep,  the  intrepid  Catalina  awakened  her  com- 
panions, and  proposed  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  their 
liberty.  The  ship  was  anchored  fall  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  (he  sea  was  rough ;  but  these 
island  women  were  accustomed  to  buffet  with  the 
waves,  and  to  consider  the  water  almost  as  their 
natural  element.  Letting  themselves  down  from 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  with  great  caution  and  silence, 
they  trusted  to  the  strength  of  their  arms,  and  swam 
bravely  for  the  shore.  With  all  their  precautions 
they  were  overheard  by  the  watch.  The  alarm  was 
given,  the  boats  were  manned,  and  gave  chase  in 
the  direction  of  a  light  blazing  on  the  shore,  an  evi- 
dent beacon  fur  the  fugitives.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions  of  the  oar,  such  was  the  vigour  of  these 
sea-nymphs^  that  they  reached  the  land  in  safety. 
Four  were  retaken  on  the  beach,  but  the  heroic  Ca- 
talina with  the  rest  of  her  companions  made  good 
their  escape  into  the  forest. 

When  the  day  dawned,  Columbus  sent  to  Guaca- 
nagari to  demand  the  fugitives;  or  if  they  were  not 
in  his  possession,  that  he  would  have  search  made 
for  them.  The  residence  of  the  cacique,  however, 
was  silent  and  deserted ;  not  an  Indian  was  to  be 
seen.  Either  conscious  of  the  suspicions  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  apprehensive  of  their  hostility,  or 
desirous  to  enjoy  his  prize  unmolested,  the  cacique 
liad  removed  with  all  his  effects,  his  household,  and 
his  followers,  and  had  taken  refuge  with  his  island 
beauty  in  the  interior.  This  sudden  and  mysterious 
desertion  gave  redoubled  force  to  the  doubts  here- 
tofore entertained,  and  Guacanagari  was  generally 
■  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i,  I.  ii. 


Stigmatized  as  a  traitor  to  the  while  men,  and  the 
perfidious  destroyer  of  the  garrison. ' 
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[♦«1 

Thb  nusfortunes  which  had  befallen  the  Spaniank 
both  by  sea  and  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  harbour, 
had  thrown  a  gloom  round  the  neighbourhood. 
The  ruins  of  the  fortress,  and  the  graves  of  their 
murdered  countrymen  were  continually  before  their 
eyes,  and  the  forests  no  longer  looked  beautiful  while 
there  was  an  idea  that  treachery  might  be  lurking  in 
their  shades.  The  silence  and  dreariness,  abo, 
caused  by  the  desertion  of  the  natives,  gave  a  sinister 
appearance  to  the  place.  It  began  to  be  considered 
by  the  credulous  mariners,  as  under  some  banefol 
inQuehce  or  malignant  star.  These  were  soffident 
objections  to  discourage  tbe  founding  of  a  settlement 
in  that  superstitions  age,  bat  there  were  others  of  a 
more  solid  nature.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  vat 
low,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  and  there  was  no  stone 
for  building;  Columbus  determined,  therefore,  to 
abandon  theplace  altogether,  and  found  his  projected 
colony  in  some  more  favourable  situation.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost :  the  animals  on  board  of  the  tbi|if 
were  suffering  from  long  confinement,  and  needed 
the  reviving  range  and  the  fresh  herbage  of  the 
pasture:  and  the  multitude  of  persons,  unacciK- 
tomed  to  tbe  sea,  and  pent  np  in  the  fleet,  languished 
for-  the  refreshment  of  the  land.  Reconnoitring 
expeditions  were  despatched,  therefore,  m  the  lighter 
caravels,  which  scoured  the  coast  in  eadi  direction, 
entering  the  rivers  and  harbours,  in  search  of  an  ad- 
vantageous site  for  a  colony.  They  were  iastmcted 
also  to  make  inquiries  after  Guacanagari,  of  whom 
Columbus,  notwithstanding  every  suspicious  appear- 
ance, still  retained  a  favourable  opinion.  The  expe- 
dition returned  after  ranging  a  considerable  extentof 
coast  without  success.  There  were  fine  rivers  and 
secure  ports,  but  the  coast  was  low  and  marshy,  and 
deficient  in  stone.  The  country  was  generally  de 
serted,  or  if  they  saw  any  of  the  natives  they  fled 
immediately  to  the  woods.  Melchor  Maldonado  bad 
proceeded  to  the  eastward,  until  he  came  to  tbe  do- 
minions of  another  cacique;  who  at  first  issued 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  with  menacing 
aspect  and  a  diow  of  hostility,  but  was  readily 
smooUied  into  the  most  amicable  disposition.  Fran 
him  he  learnt  that  Guacanagari  had  retired  from  the 
plain  to  the  mountains.  Another  party  discovered 
an  Indian  concealed  near  a  hamlet,  having  been  dis- 
abled by  a  wound  received  from  a  lance  when  figbt- 

■  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i,  lib. «.  Letter  of  Dr  Chanca,  Cad  * 
los  Palaciot,  cap.  120.  MS. 
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ing  against  Caonabo.  His  acoqpnt  of  the  destracUon 
of  the  fortress  agreed  wilti  that  of  the  Indians  at  the 
barboar,  and  concurred  to  Tindicale  the  cacique  from 
the  charge  of  treachery.  Thus  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards  continued  ftill  of  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to 
the  real  perpetrators  of  tliis  dark  and  dismal  tragedy. 

fieing  ccnvinoed  that  there  was  no  place  in  this 
port  of  the  island  Cavmirable  for  a  settlement,  Colom- 
biu  weighed  anchor  on  the  7th  of  December,  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  the  port  of  La  Planta.  In 
consequence  of  adverse  weather,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  put  into  a  harbour  about  ten  leagues  east 
of  Monte  Christi ;  and  on  oonsideriog  the  place,  he 
was  struck  with  its  advantages. 

The  harbour  was  spacious,  and  .commanded  by  a 
p(rint  of  land  protected  on  one  side  by  a  natural 
rampart  of  rocks,  and  on  another  by  an  impervious 
forest,  presanting  a  strong  position  for  a  fortress. 
There  were  two  rivers,  one  large  and  the  other 
small,  watering  a  green  and  beautiful  plain,  and 
offering  advantageous  situations  for  mills.  About  a 
bow-shot  from  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
rivers,  was  an  Indian  village.  The  soil  ai^ared  to 
be  fertile,  the  waters  to  abound  in  excellent  fish,  and 
the  cUmate  to  be  temperate  and  genial ;  for  the  trees 
were  in  leaf,  the  shrubs  in  flower,  and  the  birds  in 
song,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  December.  They 
had  not  yet  become  familiarized  with  the  temperature 
of  this  fovoured  island,  where  the  rigoars  of  winter 
are  nnknown,  where  there  is  a  perpetual  snccessioo, 
and  eren  intermixture  of  fruit  and  flower,  and  where 
smiling  verdore  reigns  throughout  the  year. 

Aaother  grand  inducement  to  form  their  settle- 
ment in  this  place,  was  tlie  information  received  from 
the  Indians  of  the  adjacent  village,  that  the  monn- 
°  tains  of  Cibao,  where  the  gold  mines  were  situated, 
lay  at  no  great  distance,  and  almost  parallel  to  the 
hartioar.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  there 
could  not  be  a  situation  more  favourable  for  their 
cotaiy.  An  interesting  and  animated  scene  now 
commenced.  The  troops  and  various  persons  be- 
longing to  the  land-service,  and  the  various  labourers 
and  artificers  to  be  employed  in  building  were  dis- 
embarked. The  provisions,  articles  of  trafBc,  guns 
and  ammunition  for  defence,  and  implements  of  every 
kind,  were  brought  to  shore,  as  were  also  the  cattle 
and  live  stock,  which  had  suffered  excessively  from 
Vmg  restraint,  especially  the  horses.  There  was  a 
general  joy  at  escaping  ftrom  the  irksome  confine- 
moit  of  the  ships,  and  once  more  treading  the  firm 
green  eartli,  and  breathing  the  sweetness  of  the 
fidds.  An  encampment  was  formed  on  the  margin 
of  the  i^ain,  aroond  a  basin  or  sheet  of  water,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  whole  place  was  in  activity.  Thus 
was  founded  the  first  christian  city  of  the  New  World, 
to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Isabella,  in 
hoDonr  of  his  royal  patroness. 

A  |rian  was  formed,  and  streets  and  squares  pro- 
jected, according  to  which  the  place  was  to  be  built. 
The  greatest  diligence  was  then  exerted  in  erecting  a 


churdi,  a  public  storehouse,  and  a  reudeooe  for  the 
Admiral.  These  were  built  of  stone;  the  private 
houses  were  oonstru(^ed  of  wood,  plaster,  reeib,  or 
such  materials  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  permitted, 
and  for  a  short  time  every  one  exerted  himself  with 
the  utmost  zeal. 

This  animated  scene  was  soon  overcast  by  maladies 
which  broke  out  among  the  people.  Many  that  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  sea,  had  suffered  greatly  from 
the  confinement  of  the  ships,  and  the  sickness  incident 
to  voyages ;  then-  healths  had  likewise  been  affected 
by  subsisting  for  a  length  of  time  on  salt  provisions, 
much  of  wliich  was  in  an  unwholesome  state,  and 
biscuit  which  was  mouldy  and  decayed.  They  had 
been  subject  to  great  exposure  on  the  land  also,  before 
houses  could  be  built  for  their  reception;  for  the  exha- 
lations of  a  hot  and  moist  climate,  and  a  new  rank 
soil,  the  humid  vapours  frum  the  rivers,  and  the  stag- 
nant air  of  close  overwhelmuig  forests,  render  the 
luxuriant  wilderness  a  place  of  severe  trial  to  constitu- 
tions accustomed  to  old  and  highly-cultivated  coun- 
tries. The  labour  also  of  building  the  city,  clearing 
fields,  setting  out  orchards,  and  planting  gardens, 
having  all  to  be  done  with  great  haste,  bore  hard 
upon  men,  who,  after  tossing  so  long  upon  the  ocean, 
stood  in  need  of  relaxation  and  repose.  The  ma- 
ladies of  the  mind  also  mingled  with  those  of  (he 
body.  Many,  as  has  been  shown,  had  embarked 
in  the  expedition  with  the  most  visionary  and  ro- 
mantic expectations.  Some  had  anticipated  the 
golden  regions  of  Cipango  and  Cathay,  where  they 
were  to  amass  wealth  without  toil  or  trouble ;  others 
a  region  of  Asiatic  luxury,  abounding  with  wonders 
and  delights;  and  others  a  splendid  and  open  career 
for  gallant  adventures  and  chivalrous  enterprises. 
What  then  was  their  disappointment  to  find  them- 
selves confined  to  the  margui  of  an  island;  surround- 
ed by  impracticable  forests,  doomed  to  struggle  with 
the  rudeness  of  a  wilderness;  to  toil  painfully  for  mere 
subsistence,  and  to  attain  everyj  comfort  by  the  se- 
verest exertion !  As  to  gold,  it  was  brought  to  them 
from  various  quarters,  but  m  small  quantities ;  and  it 
was  evidently  to  be  procured  only  by  patient  and 
persevering  labour.  All  these  disappointments  sank 
deep  into  their  hearts ;  their  spirits  flagged  as  their 
golden  dreams  melted  away;  and  the  gloom  of  des- 
pondency aided  the  ravages  of  disease. 

Columbus  himself  did  not  escape  the  prevalent  ma- 
ladies. The  arduous  nature  of  his  enterprise,  the 
responsibility  under  which  he  found  himself,  not 
merely  to  his  followers,  or  to  his  sovereigns,  but  to 
the  world  at  large,  had  kept  his  mind  in  continual 
agitation.  The  cares  of  so  large  a  squadron;  the  in- 
cessant vigilance  required,  not  only  against  tiie  lurk- 
ing dangers  of  these  unknown  seas,  but  against  tlie 
passions  and  follies  of  hb  followers,  prone  to  sally  forth 
into  excesses  in  adventurous  enterprises  of  every  kind, 
the  distress  he  had  suffered  from  the  &te  of  his  mur- 
dered garrison,  and  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  barbarous  tribes  by  which  he  was  surrounded; 
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all  these  had  harassed  bis  mind  and  broken  his  rest 
while  on  board  the  ship :  since  landing,  new  cares 
and  toils  had  crowded  upon  him,  which,  added  to  the 
exposures  incident  to  his  sitnation  in  this  new  climate, 
completely  overpowered  his  strength.  Still,  though 
confined  for  several  weeks  to  his  bed  by  severe  illness, 
his  energetic  mind  rose  superior  to  the  safTeriugs  of 
the  body,  and  he  continued  to  give  directions  about 
the  building  of  the  city,  and  to  superintend  the  gene- 
ral concerns  of  the  expedition. ' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
KxnDiTion  or  alonso  dx  ojeda  to  exflobe  tbe  ittebigb 

or  TBI  ISLiKO.      DESFiTCB  OP  TBS  SBIPS  TO  8PilR. 
[  <49S.  ] 

The  ships  liaving  discharged  their  cai^oes,  it  was 
necessary  to  send  the  greater  part  of  them  back  to 
Spain.  Here  new  anxieties  pressed  upon  the  mind 
of  Ck>lumbns.  He  had  hoped  to  find  treasures  of 
gold,  and  precious  merchandise,  accumulated  by  the 
men  he  had  left  behind ;  or  at  least  the  sources  of 
wealthy  traffic  ascertained,  by  which  he  would  have 
been  enabled  speedily  to  freight  his  vessels.  The 
destruction  of  the  garrison  had  defeated  all  those 
hopes.  He  was  aware  of  the  extravagant  expecta- 
tions entertained  by  the  Sovereigns  and  the  nation. 
What  would  be  their  dis<)ppointment  when  the  re- 
taming  ships  brought  nothing  but  a  tale  of  disaster ! 
Something  must  be  done,  before  the  vessels  sailed,  to 
keep  up  the  fame  of  his  discoveries,  and  justify  his 
own  magnificent  representations.  As  yet  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  his  sanguine 
imagination  pictured  it  as  abounding  with  riches.  If 
it  were  really  tbe  island  of  Cipango,  it  must  contain 
populous  dties,  existing  very  probably  in  some  more 
cultivated  region,  beyond  the  lofty  mountains  with 
which  it  was  intersected.  All  the  Indians  concurred 
in  mentioning  Gibao  as  the  tract  of  country  from 
whence  they  derived  their  gold.  The  very  name  of 
its  cacique,  Caonabo,  signifying  "  The  Lord  of  the 
Golden  House, "  seemed  to  indicate  the  wealth  of 
his  dominions.  The  tracts  where  the  mines  were 
said  to  abound,  lay  at  a  distance  of  but  three  or  four 
days'  journey,  directly  interior ;  Columbus  determin- 
ed, therefore,  to  send  an  expedition  to  explore  it, 
previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  If  the  result 
should  confirm  his  hopes,  he  would  then  be  able  to 
send  home  the  fleet  with  confidence,  bearing  tidings 
of  the  discovery  of  the  golden  mountains  of  Cibao.  • 

The  person  he  chose  for  this  enterprise  was  Don 
Alonso  de  Ojeda,  the  same  cavalier  who  has  been 
already  noticed  for  hb  daring  spirit  and  great  bodily 

•  HM.  dd  Alminnte,  cap.  BO.  Berrera,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  i, 
I.  U,cm>.IO.  Feterliartrr. decad.  1, 1.  U.  Letter  of  Dr  Chaa- 
ea.etc. 

>  Herrera,  Uut.  Ind.,  decad.  i,  I.  ii,  c.  10. 


force  and  agility.  E^^lighting  in  all  service  of  a  ha- 
zardous and  adventurous  nature,  Ojeda  was  the  more 
stimulated  to  this  expedition  from  the  formidable 
character  of  the  mountain  cadque,  Caonabo,  whose 
dominions  he  was  to  penetrate.  He  set  out  from  tbe 
harbour,  early  in  January,  1494,  accompanied  by  a 
small  force  of  well-armed  and  determined  men,  se- 
veral of  them  young  and  spirited  cavaliers  like  himsdf. 
He  struck  directly  sonthward  into  the  interior.  For 
the  two  first  days,  the  march  was  toilsome  anddiffi- 
cult,  through  a  country  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants; 
for  terror  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  have  extended 
along  the  sea-coast.  On  the  second  evening  they 
came  to  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  they  as- 
cended by  an  Indian  path,  winding  up  a  steep  and 
narrow  defile,  and  they  slept  for  the  night  at  tbe 
summit.  From  hence,  the  next  morning,  they  be- 
held the  sun  rise  with  great  glory  over  a  vast  and 
delidous  plain,  covered  with  noble  forests  studded 
with  villages  and  hamlets,  and  enlivened  by  the 
shining  waters  of  tlie  Yagui. 

Descending  into  this  plain,  Ojeda  and  his  con^ta- 
nions  boldly  entered  the  Indian  villages.  The  in- 
habitants, far  from  being  hostile,  overwhelmed  them 
with  hospitality,  and,  in  fact,  impeded  their  journey 
by  their  kindness.  They  had  also  to  ford  many 
rivers  in  traversing  this  plain,  so  that  they  were  fire 
or  six  days  in  reacliing  the  diain  of  mountains  wbicfa 
locked  up,  as  it  were,  the  golden  region  of  Cibio. 
They  penetrated  into  this  district  without  meeting 
with  any  other  obstacles  than  those  presented  by  the 
rude  nature  of  thecountry .  Caonabo,  so  redunbuUe 
for  his  courage  and  ferocity,  must  have  been  in  some 
distant  part  of  his  dominions,  for  be  never  appeared 
to  dispute  their  progress.  Tbenatives  received  them 
with  kindness :  they  were  naked  and  nndvilized,l3Le 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island;  nor  were  there 
any  traces  of  the  important  dties  which  their  imi^ 
nations  had  once  pictured  forth.  They  saw,  however, 
ample  signs  of  natural  wealth.  The  sands  of  tbe 
mountam  streams  glittered  with  partides  of  goU; 
these  the  natives  would  skilfully  separate,  and 
frankly  give  to  the  Spaniards,  without  expecting  a 
recompense.  In  some  places  they  pidied  up  large 
spedmens  of  virgin  ore  from  the  beds  of  the  torreats, 
and  stones  streaked  and  richly  impregnated  with  ft. 
Peter  Martyr  affirms  that  he  saw  a  mass  of  rude  goU 
wdghing  nine  ounces,  which  Ojeda  himselT  had 
found  in  one  of  the  brooks.' 

All  these  were  considered  as  mere  superficial 
washings  of  the  soil,  betraying  the  hidden  treasaia 
lurking  in  tbe  deep  veins  and  rocky  bosoms  of  tbe 
mountauis,  and  only  requiring  the  hand  of  labow  t» 
bring  them  to  light.  As  the  object  of  his  expeifitiaa 
was  merely  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  coontrr, 
Ojeda  led  back  his  little  band  to  the  harbour,  full  of 
enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  golden  promise  of  these 
mountains.  A  young  cavalier  of  the  name  of  Gor- 
valan,  who  had  been  despatched  at  the  same  time  ob 

•  Peter  MUrtjT,  deead  i,  I.  U. 
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a  similar  expedition,  and  who  had  explored  a  dif- 
ferent tract  of  country,  retarned  with  similar  reports. 
These  flattering  accounts  served  for  a  time  to  reani- 
mate the  drooping  and  desponding  colonists,  and 
indaced  Ckriumbus  to  believe  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  explore  the  mines  of  Cibao,  to  open  inexhaust- 
ible sources  of  riches.  He  determined,  as  soon  as 
his  health  would  permit,  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
mountains,  and  seek  a  favourable  site  for  a  mining 
establishment.  ■ 

The  season  was  now  propitious  for  the  return  of 
Uie  fleet.  Encouraged  by  the  promising  prospects  he 
was  enabled  to  hold  out,  Columbus  lost  no  time  in 
despatching  twelve  of  the  ships  under  the  conunand 
of  Antonio  de  Torres,  retaining  only  five  for  the 
service  of  the  colony. 

By  this  opportunity,  he  sent  home  specimens  of  the 
gold  found  among  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Cibao, 
and  all  sucli  fruits  and  plants  as  were  curious,  or 
appeared  to  be  valuable.  He  wrote  in  the  most  san- 
guine terms  of  the  expeditions  of  Ojeda  and  Gorvalan, 
the  last  of  whom  returned  to  Spain  in  the  fleet.  He 
repeated  his  confident  anticipation  of  soon  being  able 
to  make  abundant  shipments  of  gold,  of  precious 
drugs,  and  ^ices;  being  prevented  at  present  in  the 
search  for  them  by  the  sickness  of  himself  and  his 
people,  and  the  cares  and  labours  required  in  building 
the  inbnt  city.  He  described  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  island ;  its  range  of  noble  mountains ;  its  wide, 
abundant  plains,  watered  by  beautiful  rivers;  the 
quick  fecundity  of  the  soil,  evinced  in  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  of  various  grains  and 
vegetables  brought  from  Europe. 

As  it  would  take  some  time,  however,  to  obtain 
provisions  fromtlieir  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  live  stock,  adequate  to  the  subsistence 
of  the  colony,  which  consisted  of  about  a  thousand 
souls ;  and  as  they  could  not  accustom  themselves  to 
the  diet  of  the  natives,  Columbus  requested  present 
supplies  from  Spain.  Their  provisions  were  already 
growing  scanty.  Much  of  their  wine  had  been  lost, 
from  the  badness  of  the  casks;  and  in  the  infirm  state 
of  the  colonists  they  suffered  greatly  from  the  want 
of  their  accustomed  nourishment.  There  was  an 
immediate  necessity  of  medicines,  clothing,  and  arms. 
Horses  were  required,  likewise,  for  the  public  works, 
and  for  military  service,  it  being  found  of  great  effect 
in  awing  the  natives,  who  had  the  utmost  dread  of 
those  animals.  He  required  also  an  additional  num- 
ber of  workmen  and  mechanics,  and  men  skilled  in 
mining  and  in  smelting  and  purifying  ore.  He  re- 
commended various  persons  to  the  notice  and  favour 
of  the  Sovereigns,  among  whom  was  Pedro  Mai^arite, 
an  Aragonian  cav^er  of  the  order  of  St  Jago,  who 
had  a  wife  and  children  to  be  provided  for,  and  who, 
<br  bis  good  services,  Columbus  begged  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  command  m  the  order  to  which  he 
beiwiged.    In  like  mamier  he  entreated  patronage 

•  Hid.  del  Ahnlnuiie,  cap.  80. 


for  Juan  Agnado,  who  wasabout  to  return  in  the  fleet, 
making  particular  mention  of  hismerils.  Fromboth 
of  these  men  he  was  destined  to  experience  the  most 
signal  ingratitude.  In  these  ships  he  sent  also  the 
men,  women,  and  children  taken  in  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  recommending  that  they  should  be  carefully 
instructed  in  the  Spanish  language  and  the  Christian 
&ith.  From  the  roving  and  adventurous  nature  of 
these  people,  and  their  general  acquaintance  with  the 
variouslanguages  of  this  great  archipelago,  he  thought 
that,  when  the  precepts  of  religion  and  the  usages  of 
civilization  had  reformed  their  savage  manners  and 
caimibal  propensities,  they  might  be  rendered  emi- 
nently serviceable  as  interpreters,  and  as  means  of 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  Chrbtianity. 

Among  the  many  sound  and  salutary  suggestions 
in  this  letter,  tliere  is  one  of  a  most  pernicious  ten- 
dency, written  in  that  mistaken  view  of  natural  ri^ts 
prevalent  at  the  day,  but  fruitful  of  so  much  wrong 
and  misery  in  the  worid.  Considering  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  these  cannibal  pagans  trans- 
ferred to  the  catholic  soil  of  Spain,  the  greater  would 
be  the  number  of  souls  put  in  the  way  of  salvation, 
he  proposed  to  establish  an  exchange  of  them,  as 
slaves,  against  live  stock,  to  be  furnished  by  merchants 
to  the  odony.  The  ships  to  bring  such  stock  were 
to  land  nowhere  but  at  the  island  of  Isabella,  where 
the  Carib  captives  would  be  ready  for  delivery.  A 
duty  was  to  be  levied  on  each  slave  for  the  benefit  of 
the  royal  revenue.  In  this  way  the  colony  would 
be  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  live  stock  free  of  ex- 
pense ;  the  peaceful  islanders  would  be  freed  from 
warlike  and  inhuman  neighbours;  the  royal  treasury 
would  be  greatly  enriched;  and  a  vast  number  of 
souls  would  be  snatched  Arom  perdition,  and  carried, 
as  it  were,  by  main  force  to  heaven.  Such  is  the 
strange  sophistry  by  which  upright  men  may  some- 
times deceive  themselves.  Columbus  feared  tlie  dis- 
appointment of  the  Sovereigns  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
duct of  his  enterprises,  and  was  anxious  to  devise 
some  mode  of  lightening  their  expenses  until  he  could 
open  some  ample  source  of  profit.  The  conversion 
of  infidels,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  persuasion  or 
force,  was  one  of  the  pc^ular  tenets  of  the  day;  and 
in  recommending  the  enslaving  of  the  Caribs,  Co- 
lumbus thought  that  he  was  obeying  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  when  be  was  in  reality  listening  to 
the  incitements  of  his  interests.  It  is  but  just  to  add, 
that  the  Sovereigns  did  not  accord  with  his  ideas, 
but  ordered  that  the  Caribs  should  be  converted  like 
the  rest  of  the  islanders— a  command  which  emanated 
from  the  merciful  heart  of  Isabella,  who  ever  showed 
herself  the  benign  protectress  of  the  Indians. 

The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  3d  of  February,  4494. 
Though  it  brought  back  no  wealtli  to  Spain,  yet  ex- 
pectation was  kept  alive  by  the  sanguine  letter  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  specimens  of  gold  which  he  trans- 
mitted :  his  favourable  accounts  were  corroborated 
by  letters  from  Friar  Boyle,  the  Doctor  Chanca,  and 
other  persons  of  credibility,  and  by  the  personal  re- 
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ports  ofGorvalan.  The  sordid  calculations  of  petty 
spirits  vrere  as  yet  ovemiled  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
generous  minds,  captivated  by  the  lofty  nature  of 
these  enterprises.  There  was  something  wonder- 
fully grand  in  the  idea  of  thus  introducing  new  races 
of  anhnals  and  {Hants,  of  building  cities,  extending 
colonies,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  of 
enlightened  empire  in  this  beautiful  but  savage  world. 
It  otmck  the  minds  of  learned  and  classical  men  with 
admiratioB,  fllling  them  with  pleasant  dreams  and 
reveries,  and  seeming  to  realize  the  poetical  pictures 
•f  the  olden  time.  "Columbus,"  says  old  Peter 
Martyr,  "has  begun  to  build  a  city,  as  he  has  lately 
vritleR  to  me,  and  to  sow  our  seeds  and  to  propagate 
our  animals!  Who  of  us  shall  now  speak  with 
wonder  of  Saturn,  Ceres,  and  Triptolemus,  travelling 
about  the  earth  to  spread  new  inventions  among 
mankind !  Or  of  the  Hioenicians,  who  built  Tyre 
andSidon?  Or  of  the  Tyrians  themselves,  whose 
roving  desires  led  them  to  migrate  into  foreign  lands, 
to  build  new  cities  and  establish  new  communi- 
ties?"' 

Such  were  the  comments  of  enlightened  and  bene- 
volent men,  who  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  not  ibr  the  wealth  it  would 
bring  to  Europe,  but  for  the  field  it  would  open  for 
glorious  and  benevolent  enterprise,  and  the  blessings 
and  improvements  of  civilized  life,  which  it  would 
widely  dispense  through  barbarous  xad  uncultivated 
regions. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

oiscoimim  xt  uiBiiu.  voriin  of  sumil  dux  de  nsi. 
[1494.] 

The  embryo  city  of  Isabella  was  rapidly  assum- 
ing a  form.  A  dry  stone  wall  surrounded  it,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  any  sudden  attack  of  the  natives;  al- 
though the  most  friendly  disposition  was  evinced  by 
the  Indians  of  the  vicinity,  who  brought  supplies  of 
their  simple  articles  of  fi>od,  and  gave  them  in  ex- 
change for  European  trifles.  On  the  day  of  the  Epi- 
phany, the  6th  of  January,  the  church  being  suffi- 
ciently completed,  high  mass  was  celebrated,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  by  Friar  Boyle,  and  the 
twelve  ecclesiastics.  The  affairs  of  the  settlement 
being  thus  apparently  in  a  regular  train,  Columbus, 
though  stiU  confined  by  indisposition,  began  to  make 
arrangements  for  his  contemplated  expedition  to  the 
mountains  of  Cibao,  when  an  unexpected  disturbance 
in  his  little  coouuunity  for  a  time  engrossed  his  at- 
tention. 

Tlie  sailing  of  the  fleet  for  Spain  had  been  a  me- 
lancholy sight  to  many  whose  terms  of  enlistment 
compelled  them  to  remain  on  the  island.  Disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  immediate  wealth, 

•  liHIer  153.    To  Pomponini  Letiu. 


disgusted  with  the  labours  imposed  on  them,  and 
appalled  by  the  maladies  prevalent  throng^Mut  the 
community,  they  began  to  look  with  horror  upon  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  as  destined  to  be  the  grave  of 
their  hopes  and  of  themselves.  When  the  last  sail 
disappeared  which  was  bearii^  their  oompanioos 
back  to  Spain,  they  felt  as  if  completely  severed  from 
their  country,  and  the  tender  recollections  of  home, 
which  had  been  checked  for  a  time  by  the  novdty 
and  bustle  around  them,  rushed  with  sadden  ibrce 
upon  their  minds.  To  return  to  Spain  became  their 
ruling  idea ;  and  the  same  want  of  reflection  which  had 
hurried  them  into  the  enterprise,  withoutinquiring  into 
its  real  nature,  nowprompted  them  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  it,  by  any  means  ho  wever  desperate.  W  hoe 
popular  discontents  prevail,  there  is  seldom  wanting 
some  daring  si>irit  to  give  them  a  dangerous  direction. 
One  Bernal  Diaz  de  Pisa,  a  man  of  some  standing, 
who  had  held  a  civil  office  about  the  court,  had  come 
out  with  the  expedition  as  comptroller :  be  seems  to 
have  presinned  upon  his  ofliciid  powers,  and  to  have 
had  early  differences  with  the  Admiral.  Disgusted 
with  his  employment  in  the  colony,  he  soon  made  « 
bction  among  the  discontented,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  take  advantage  of  the  indisposition  of 
Columbus,  to  seize  upon  some  or  all  of  the  five  ships 
in  the  harbour,  and  return  in  them  to  Spain.  It 
wouhl  be  easy  to  justify  their  clandestine  return,  by 
preferring  a  complaint  against  the  Admiral,  repre- 
senting the  fallacy  of  his  enterprises,  and  accusing  him 
of  gross  deceptions  and  exaggerations  in  his  accounts 
of  the  countries  he  had  discovered.  It  is  prabdile 
that  some  of  these  people  really  C0Dsid««d  him  cnl- 
paUe  of  the  diaq^  thus  fobricated  against  bim ; 
for,  in  the  disappointment  of  their  avaricious  hopes, 
they  overlooked  the  real  value  of  those  fertile  islands, 
which  were  to  enrich  nations  by  the  produce  of  their 
soil.  Every  country  was  sterile  and  unprofitable  in 
their  eyes,  that  did  not  inmiediately  teem  with  gtM. 
Though  they  had  continual  proofe  ui  the  specimens 
brought  by  the  natives  to  the  settlement,  or  furnished 
to  Qjeda  and  Gorvakin,  that  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains in  the  mterior  abounded  with  ore,  yet  evea 
these  daily  proob  were  fUsified  in  their  eyes.  One 
Fermin  Cado,  a  wrong-headed  and  obstinate  man, 
who  had  come  out  as  assayer  and  purifier  of  metals, 
had  imbibed  the  same  prejudice  against  the  expedi- 
tion with  Bernal  Diaz.  He  perlinacioudy  insisted 
that  there  was  no  gold  in  the  island ;  or  at  least 
that  it  was  found  in  such  inconsiderable  quantities  as 
not  to  repay  the  research.  He  declared  ibM  die 
large  grains  of  vii^n  ore  tntMigfat  by  the  natives  had 
been  melted;  thatthey  had  been  the  slow  accmmila- 
tions  of  many  years,  having  remained  a  long  imse 
in  the  £unilies  of  the  Indians,  and  been  banded  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  Other  nprrinic  sm^ 
of  a  very  large  size,  he  pronounced  of  a  very  infiBrior 
quality,  and  that  they  had  been  debased  with  bnas 
by  the  natives.  Thus  the  words  of  this  man  oat- 
weighed  the  evidence  of  focts;  and  many  joined  luai 
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in  the  belief  that  the  island  was  really  destilnte  of 
gold.  It  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  the 
real  character  of  Fermin  Gado  was  ascertained,  and 
the  discovery  made,  that  bb  ignorance  was  at  least 
<equal  to  his  obstinacy  and  his  presumption — qualities 
wliich  are  apt  to  enter  largely  into  the  compound 
of  a  meddlesome  and  mischievous  man.  ■ 

Encouraged  by  such  substantial  co-operation,  a 
number  of  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  colony  con- 
certed to  carry  the  plan  into  immediate  effect,  and 
to  take  possession  ft  the  ships  and  make  sail  for  En- 
rope.  The  influence  of  Bernal  Diaz  de  Pisa  at  court 
would  obtain  for  tliem  a  favourable  hearing;  and 
they  trusted  to  their  unanimous  representations,  to 
prejudice  Columbus  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  ever 
fickle  in  its  smiles,  and  most  ready  to  turn  suddenly 
-and  capriciously  from  the  favourite  it  has  most  idol- 
ized. 

Fortunately  this  mutiny  was  discovered  before  it 
proceeded  to  action.  Columbus  immediately  ordered 
tbe  ringleaders  to  be  arrested.  On  making  investi- 
gations, a  memorial  or  information  against  himself, 
full  of  slanders  and  misrepresentations,  was  found 
concealed  in  the  buoy  of  one  of  the  ships.  It  was  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Bernal  Diaz.  The  Admiral  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  moderation.  Out  of  res- 
pect to  the  rank  and  station  of  Diaz,  be  forbore  to 
inflict  any  punishment  on  him;  but  confined  him  on 
board  one  of  the  ships,  to  be  sent  to  Spain  for  trial, 
together  with  the  process  or  investigation  of  his  of- 
fence, and  the  seditious  memorial  which  had  been 
discovered.  Several  of  the  inferior  mutineers  were 
pmished  according  to  the  degree  of  their  culpability, 
but  not  with  the  severity  whidi  their  offence  de- 
Sfoned.  To  guard  against  any  recurrence  of  a  similar 
attempt,  Columbus  ordered  that  all  the  guns  and  na- 
val monitions  should  be  taken  out  of  four  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  put  into  the  principal  ship,  which  was  given 
in  charge  to  persons  in  whom  be  could  place  implicit 
confidence.* 

This  was  the  first  time  Columbus  exercised  the 
right  of  punishing  delinquents  in  his  new  govern- 
ment, and  it  inunedialely  awakened  the  most  violent 
animadversions.  His  measures,  though  necessary 
ior  the  general  safety,  and  characterized  by  the  great- 
est lenity,  were  censured  as  arbitrary  and  vindictive. 
Already  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner  among 
the  people  he  was  to  govern  was  clearly  maqifested. 
He  bad  national  prejudices  to  encounter,  of  all  otliers 
tbe  most  general  and  illiberal.  He  had  no  natural 
friends  to  rally  round  him ;  whereas  the  mutineers 
bad  connexions  in  Spain,  friends  in  the  colony,  and 
met  with  sympathy  in  every  discontented  mind.  An 
early  hostility  was  thus  engendered  against  Colum- 
bus, which  continued  to  increase  throughout  his  life, 
and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  a  series  of  factions  and 
mutioies  which  afle:-wards  distracted  ijiie  island. 

■  CuradelMPalaclos,  cap.  420. 122.  MS. 
'  Heirera,  Bill.  Ind,  decad.  i.l.  ii,  r.  11.    Hi>l.  del  Almi- 
nnte,  c.  SO. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BXPEDITIOn  OF  COICXBUS  TO  TBE  MODNTAIRS  OF  ailAO. 

[  tm.  ] 

Having  at  length  recovered  from  his  long  illness, 
and  the  mutiny  at  the  settlement  being  effectually 
checked,  Columbus  prepared  for  his  immediate  de- 
parture for  Ciliao.  He  intrusted  the  command  of  the 
city  and  the  ships,  during  his  absence,  to  his  brother 
Don  Diego,  appointing  able  persons  to  counsel  and 
assist  him.  Don  Diego  is  represented  by  Las  Casas, 
who  knew  him  personally,  as  a  man  of  great  merit 
and  discretion,  of  a  gentle  and  pacific  disposition,  and 
more  characterized  by  simplicity  than  shrewdness. 
He  was  sober  in  his  attire,  wearing  almost  the  dre.ss 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  Las  Casas  thinks  he  had  se- 
cret hopes  of  preferment  in  the  churcli;  ■  indeed  Co- 
lumbus intimates  as  mudi  when  he  mentions  him 
in  his  will.  As  the  Admiral  intended  to  build  a  fort- 
ress in  the  mountains,  and  to  form  an  establishment 
for  working  the  mines,  he  took  with  him  the  neces- 
sary artificers,  workmen,  miners,  munitions,  and 
implements.  He  was  also  about  to  enter  the  terri- 
tories of  the  dreaded  Caonabo :  it  was  important, 
therefore,  to  take  with  him  a  force  that  should  not 
only  secure  him  against  any  warlike  opposition,  but 
that  should  spread  through  tlie  country  a  formidable 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  while  men,  and  deter  the 
Indians  from  any  future  act  of.  violence,  either 
towards  communities  or  wandering  individuals  whom 
chance  might  tlirow  into  their  power.  Every  healthy 
person,  therefore,  who  could  be  spared  from  the  set- 
tlement, was  put  in  requisition,  together  with  all  the 
cavalry  that  could  be  mustered;  and  every  arrange-  * 
ment  was  made  to  strike  the  savages  with  the  display 
of  military  splendour. 

On  the  42th  of  March,  Columbus  set  out  at  the 
head  of  about  four  hundred  men  well  armed  and 
equipped,  with  shining  helmets  and  corslets;  witli 
arquebusses,  lances,  swords,  and  cross-bows,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  multitude  of  the  neighbouring  Indians. 
They  sallied  forth  from  the  city  in  battle  array,  with 
banners  flying,  and  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet. 
Their  march  for  the  first  day  was  across  the  plain 
which  lay  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  fording 
two  rivers,  and  passing  through  a  fair  and  verdant 
country.  They  encamped  in  the  evening  in  the  midst 
of  pleasant  fields,  at  the  foot  of  a  wild  and  rocky  pass 
of  the  mountains. 

The  ascent  of  lliis  rugged  defile  presented  for- 
midable difficulties  to  the  little  army,  encumbered  as 
it  was  with  various  implements  and  munitions.  There 
was  nothing  but  an  Indian  foot-path,  winding  among 
rocks  and  precipices,  or  through  brakes  and  thickets, 
entangled  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  a  tropical  forest. 
A  number  of  high-spirited  young  cavaliers  volun- 
teered to  open  a  route  for  the  army.  The  youthful 
cavaliers  of  Spain,  were  accustomed  (o  this  kind  of  ser- 

>  Las  Casas.  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i  c.  t3.  M.S. 
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vice  in  Ihe  Moorish  wars,  where  it  was  often  neces- 
sary on  a  sudden  to  open  roads  for  the  march  of  troops, 
and  the  conveyance  of  artillery,  across  the  mountains 
of  Granada.  Throwing  themselves  in  tite  advance 
with  labourers  and  pioneers,  whom  they  stimulated 
by  their  example,  as  well  as  by  promises  of  liberal 
reward,  they  soon  constructed  the  first  road  formed 
in  the  New  World ;  and  which  was  called  El  Puerto 
de  los  Hidalgos,  or  the  pass  of  gentlemen,  in  honour 
of  the  gallant  cavaliers  who  effected  it. ' 

On  the  following  day,  the  army  toiled  ap  this  steep 
defile,  and  arrived  where  the  gorge  of  the  mountain 
opened  into  the  interior.  Here  a  land  of  promise 
suddenly  burst  upon  their  view.  It  was  the  same 
glorious  prospect  which  had  delighted  Ojeda  and  his 
companions.  Below  lay  a  vast  and  delicious  plain, 
painted  and  enamelled,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  rich 
variety  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  magniOcent  fo- 
rests presented  that  mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of 
vegetable  forms  known  only  to  these  generous  cli- 
mates. Palms  of  prodigious  height,  and  spreading 
mahogany-trees,  towrred  from  amid  a  wilderness  of 
variegated  foliage.  Universal  freshness  and  verdure 
were  maintained  by  numerous  streams,  which  mean- 
dered gleaming  through  the  deep  bosom  of  the  wood- 
land; while  various  villages  and  hamlets,  peeping 
from  among  the  trees,  and  the  smoke  of  oUiers  rising 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  forest,  gave  signs  of  a  numer- 
ous population.  The  luxuriant  landscape  extended 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  until  it  appeared  to 
melt  away  and  mingle  with  the  horizon.  The  Spa- 
niards ga2ed  with  rapture  upon  this  soft  voluptuous 
country,  which  seemed  to  realize  their  ideas  of  a  ter- 
restrial paradise ;  and  Columbus,  struck  with  its  vast 
extent,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal 
Plain.> 

Having  descended  the  rugged  pass,  the  army  issued 
npon  the  plain,  in  military  array,  with  great  clangour 
of  warlike  instruments.  When  the  Indians  beheld 
this  shining  band  of  warriors,  glittering  in  steel, 
emerging  from  the  mountains  with  prancing  steeds 
and  flaunting  banners,  and  heard,  for  the  fh^t  time, 
their  rocks  and  forests  echoing  to  the  din  of  drum 
and  trumpet,  they  might  well  have  taken  such  a 
wonderful  pageant  for  a  supernatural  vision. 
.  In  this  way  Columbus  disposed  his  forces  whenever 
he  approached  a  populous  village,  placing  the  cavalry 
in  front,  for  the  horses  hispired  a  mingled  terror  and 
admiration  among  the  natives.  Las  Casas  observes, 
that  at  first  they  supposed  the  rider  and  his  horse  to  be 
one  animal,  and  nothing  could  exceed  their  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  the  horseman  dismount;  a  circum- 
stance which  shows  tliat  tlie  alleged  origin  of  the 
ancient  fable  of  the  Centaurs  is  at  least  founded  in 
nature.  On  the  approach  of  the  army  the  Indians 
generally  fled  with  terror,  and  took  refuge  in  their 

•  HM.  del  Almiraiite.  c.  SO.  Hidalgo,  L  c.  Bijo  dc  Mso,  lile- 
ndlr.  "  a  (on  of  aomebodr,"  in  coabwlisUncUoD  to  m  obscure 
and  low-bom  nun,  a  son  of  nobody. 

'  l.-uC«s.-a.  Ilitr.  Ind..  lib.  I,  c.ij>.  90.  MS. 


houses.  Such  was  their  simplicity,  that  they  merely 
put  up  a  slight  barrier  of  reeds  at  the  portal,  and 
seemed  to  consider  themselves  perfectly  secure.  Co- 
lumbus, pleased  to  meet  with  such  artlessness,  or- 
dered that  these  frail  barriers  should  be  scrupuloosly 
respected,  and  the  inhabitants  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  fancied  security."  By  degrees  their  fears  were 
allayed  through  the  mediation  of  their  interpreters, 
and  ihe  distribution  of  trifling  presents.  Their  kind- 
ness and  gratitude  could  not  then  be  exceeded,  and 
the  march  of  the  army  was  continually  retarded  bf 
the  hospitality  of  the  numerous  villages  through  which 
it  passed.  Such  was  the  frank  communion  among 
these  people,  that  the  Indians  who  accompanied  the 
army  entered  witliout  ceremony  into  the  boosrs, 
helpmg  themselves  to  anything  of  which  they  stood 
in  need,  without  exciting  surprise  or  anger  in  the  ia- 
liabitants :  the  latter  offered  to  do  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  the  Spaniards,  and  seemed  astonished  when 
they  met  a  repulse.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  the 
case  merely  with  respect  to  articles  of  food;  ktve 
are  told  that  the  Indians  were  not  careless  in  tbdr 
notions  of  property,  and  the  crime  of  theft  was  one 
of  the  few  which  were  punished  among  them  wilk 
great  severity.  Food,  however,  is  generally  open  i« 
free  participation  in  savage  life,  and  is  rarely  made 
an  object  of  barter,  until  habits  of  trade  have  lieen  in- 
troduced by  the  white  men.  Tlie  untutored  sxnft, 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  scorns  to  make  a 
trafGc  of  hospitality. 

A  fter  a  march  of  five  leagues  across  this  plain,  they 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  large  and  beautiful  stream, 
called  by  the  natives  the  Vagui,  but  to  wbidt  the 
Admiral  gave  the  name  of  the  River  of  Reeds.  He 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  same  stream,  whid, 
after  winding  through  the  Vega,  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Monte  Chrisli,  and  which,  in  his  first  voyage, 
he  had  named  the  River  of  Gold.  On  its  green  banb 
the  army  encamped  for  the  n^ht,  animated  and  d^ 
lighted  with  the  beautiful  scenes  through  which  (hey 
had  passed.  They  bathed  and  sported  in  the  waters 
of  the  Yagui,  enjoying  the  amenity  of  the  sorronnd- 
ing  landscape,  and  Ihe  delightful  breezes  which  |>re- 
vail  in  that  genial  season.  "  For  though  there  b  but 
little  difference,"  observes  Las  Casas,  "  from  one 
month  to  another  in  all  the  year  in  this  island,  and  in 
most  parts  of  these  Indias,  yet  in  Ihe  period  from 
September  to  May,  it  is  like  livuig  in  paradise." ' 

On  tlie  following  morning  they  crossed  this  stream 
by  the  aid  of  canoes  and  rafts,  swimming  the  horses 
over.  For  two  days  they  continued  tlieir  man* 
through  the  same  kind  of  rich  level  country,  diwrsi- 
fied  by  noble  forests,  and  watered  by  abundant 
streams,  several  of  which  descended  from  (he  moun- 
tains of  Cibao,  and  were  said  to  bring  down  goW 
dust  mingled  vi'iih  their  sands.  To  one  of  tliese,  th« 
limpid  waters  of  which  ran  over  a  bed  of  smooth 
round  pebbles,  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Rw 

<  LasCasas.  Bist.  Ind.,1.i,C.  90. 
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Verde,  or  Green  River,  rrom  the  verdare  aad  fresh- 
ness of  its  banks.  In  the  coarse  of  lliis  march  Ibey 
passed  through  numeroos  villages,  where  they  ex- 
perienced generally  the  same  reception.  The  simple 
inliabitants  fled  at  their  approacli,  patting  ap  theur 
slight  barncadoes  of  reeds;  bat,  as  before,  they  were 
easily  won  to  fomiliarity,  and  tasked  (heir  limited 
means  to  entertain  the  strangers. 

Thus  penetrating  into  (be  midst  of  this  great  island, 
where  every  scene  presented  the  wild  laxuriance  of 
beantifiil  but  uncivilized  nature,  they  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  at  a  chain  of  lofly  and 
ragged  mountains,  which  formed  a  kind  of  barrier 
to  the  Vega.  These  Columbus  was  told  were  the 
golden  mountains  of  Cibao,  whose  region  commenced 
at  their  rocky  summi(s.  The  coumry  now  began  to 
grow  rough  and  difficult;  and  the  people  being  way- 
worn, they  encamped  for  the  night  at  tiie  foot  of  a 
steep  defile,  which  led  up  uito  the  moun(ains,  and 
pioneers  were  sent  in  advance  to  open  a  road  for  the 
army.  From  this  place  they  sent  back  mnles  for  a 
snpply  of  bread  and  wine,  their  provisions  beginning 
to  grow  scanty,  for  they  had  not  as  yet  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  food  of  the  natives,  which  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  very  nutritious,  and  well 
suited  to  the  climate. 

On  the  next  morning  they  resumed  their  march 
up  a  narrow  and  steep  glen,  winding  among  craggy 
rocks,  where  they  were  obliged  to  lead  the  horses. 
Arrived  at  the  summit,  they  once  more  enjoyed  a 
prospect  of  the  delicious  Vega,  which  here  presented 
a  still  grander  appearance,  stretching  far  and  wide  on 
dtlier  hand,  like  a  vast  verdant  lake.  This  noble 
plain,  according  to  Las  Casas,  is  eighty  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  of 
incomparable  beauty. 

They  now  entered  Cibao,  the  famous  r^on  of 
gold,  wUch,  as  if  nature  delighted  in  contrarieties, 
di^Iayed  a  miser-like  poverty  of  exterior,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  hidden  treasures.  Instead  of  the  soft  lux- 
uriant landscape  of  (he  Vega,  they  beheld  chains  of 
rocky  and  sterile  mountains,  scantily  cloihed  with 
lofty  pines.  The  trees  in  the  valleys  also,  instead  of 
possessing  the  rich  tafled  foliage  common  to  other 
parts  of  the  bland,  were  meagre  and  dwarfish,  ex- 
cepting such  as  grew  on  the  banks  of  streams.  The 
very  name  of  the  country  bespoke  the  nature  of  the 
soil, — Cibao,  in  the  language  of  the  na(ives,  signify- 
ing a  stone.  Still,  however,  there  were  deep  glens 
aad  shady  clefts  among  the  mounuins,  watered  by 
the  most  limpid  rivuleu,  where  the  green  herbage, 
and  the  strips  of  woodland,  were  themore  delightful 
to  the  eye  from  the  neighbouring  sterility.  But  what 
consoled  the  Spaniards  for  the  asperity  of  the  soil, 
was  to  observe  particles  of  gold  glittering  among  the 
sands  of  those  crystal  streams,  which,  though  scanty 
in  quantity,  they  regarded  as  earnesU  of  the  wealth 
locked  up  witltin  the  mountains. 

The  natives  having  been  previously  visited  by  the 
exploring  party  under  Ojeda,  cams  forlli  to  meet 


them  with  great  alacrity,  bringing  them  food,  and, 
above  all,  grains  and  particles  of  gold,  which  (hsy 
had  collected  in  the  brooks  and  torrents,  seeing  how 
eagerly  (hat  metal  was  coveted  by  the  Spaniards. 
From  the  quantities  of  gold  dust  in  every  stream, 
Columbus  was  convinced  there  must  be  several 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  He  had  met  vi'itix  specimens  of 
amber  and  lapis  lazuli,  tliough  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, and  thought  that  he  had  discovered  a  mine  of 
copper.  He  was  now  about  eighteen  leagues  from 
the  settlement ;  the  rugged  nature  of  the  mountains 
made  a  communication,  even  from 'this  dis(ance,^  la- 
borious, lie  gave  up  the  idea,  therefore,  of  pene- 
trating further  into  the  country,  and  determined  to 
establish  a  fortified  post  in  lliis  neighbourhood,  with 
alaige  number  of  men,  as  well  to  work  (he  mines  as 
to  explore  the  rest  of  the  province.  He  accordingly 
selected  a  pleasant  situation  on  an  eminence  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  small  river,  called  the 
Yanique,  the  waters  of  which  were  as  pure  as  if 
distilled,  and  the  sound  of  its  current  musical  to  the 
ear.  In  its  bed  were  found  curious  stones  of  various 
colours,  large  masses  of  beautiful  marble,  and  pieces 
of  pure  jasper.  From  the  foot  of  the  height  extended 
one  of  those  graceful  and  verdant  plains,  called  by  the 
Indians,  savannahs,  which  were  freshened  and  fertil- 
ized by  the  river. ' 

On  tliis  eminence  Columbus  ordered  a  strong 
fortress  of  wood  to  be  erected,  capable  of  defence 
against  any  attack  of  (be  natives,  and  protected  by  a 
deep  ditch  on  the  side  which  the  river  did  not  secure. 
To  this  fortress  he  gave  the  name  of  St  Thomas,  in- 
tended as  a  pleasant,  though  pious,  reproof  of  the 
incredulity  of  Fermin  Cado  and  his  doubting  ad- 
herents, who  obstinately  refused  to  believe  that  the 
island  produced  gold,  until  they  beheld  it  with  their 
eyes  and  touched  it  with  their  hands.  * 

The  natives  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  vicinity,  came  flocking  from 
various  parts,  anxious  to  obtain  European  trinkets. 
The  Admiral  signified  to  them  that  anything  would 
be  given  in  exchange  for  gold;  upon  hearing  this 
some  of  them  ran  to  a  neighbouring  river,  and 
gathering  and  sifting  its  sands,  returned  in  a  little 
while  with  considerable  quantities  of  gold  dost.  One 
old  man  brought  two  pieces  of  virgin  ore,  weighmg 
an  ounce,  and  thought  himself  richly  repaid  when  he 
received  a  hawk's -beU.  On  remarking  tliat  the 
Admiral  was  struck  with  the  size  of  these  specimens, 
he  affected  to  treat  (hem  with  contempt,  as  insigni- 
ficant, intimating  by  signs,  that  in  his  country, 
which  lay  within  half  a  day's  journey,  they  found 
pieces  of  gold  as  big  as  an  orange.  Other  Indians 
brought  grams  of  gold  weighing  ten  and  twelve 
drachms,  and  declared  that  in  the  country  from 
whence  they  got  them,  there  were  masses  of  ere  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  child.'    As  usual,  however, 

•  Las  Casas,  Ilist.  Ind.,  I.  i,  Cv  M.  MS. 
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tliese  golden  tracts  were  always  in  some  remote 
valley,  or  along  some  rugged  and  sequestered  stream ; 
and  the  wealthiest  spot  was  sure  to  be  at  the  greatest 
distance, — for  the  land  of  promise  is  ever  beyond  the 
mountain. 


CHAPTEhX. 

KXCUUIOR  OP  tUkn  DE  LUItN  iSOilG  TBI  HOOIITAIRS.  CUS- 
TOMS AND  CUIBICTEIISTICS  Of  TBE  NATIVES.  COLUMBUS 
BETVINS  TO  ISXBELU. 

[1494.  ] 

While  the  Admiral  remained  among  the  moun- 
tains, superintending  the  building  of  the  fortress,  he 
despatched  a  young  cavalier  of  Madrid,  named  Juan 
(le  Luxan,  with  a  small  band  of  armed  men,  to  range 
about  the  country,  and  explore  the  whole  of  the 
province,  which,  from  the  reports  of  the  Indians, 
appeared  to  be  equal  in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal.  Luxan  returned,  after  a  few  days'  ab- 
sence, with  the  most  satisfoctory  accounts.  He  had 
traversed  a  great  part  of  Gibao,  which  be  had  found 
more  capable  of  cultivation  than  had  at  first  been 
imagined.  It  was  generally  mountainous,  and  the 
soil  covered  with  large  round  pebbles  of  a  blue  co- 
lour, yet  there  was  good  pasturage  in  many  of  tlie 
valleys.  The  mountains  also,  being  watered  by  fre- 
quent showers,  produced  grass  of  surprisingly  quick 
and  luxuriant  growth,  often  reaching  to  the  saddles 
of  the  horses.  The  forests  seemed  to  Luxan  to  be 
full  of  valuable  spices;  he  bemg  deceived  by  the 
odours  emitted  by  those  aromatic  plants  and  herbs 
which  abound  in  the  woodlands  of  the  tropics.  There 
were  great  vines  also,  climbing  to  the  very  summits 
of  the  trees,  and  bearmg  clusters  of  grapes  entirely 
ripe,  ftill  of  juice,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour.  Every 
valley  and  glen  possessed  its  stream,  large  or  small, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  neighbouring  mountain, 
and  all  yielding  more  or  less  gold,  in  small  particles, 
showing  the  universal  prevalence  of  that  precious 
metal.  Luxan  was  supposed,  likewise,  to  have 
learned  from  tlie  Indians  many  of  the  secrets  of  their 
mountains ;  to  have  been  shown  the  parts  where  the 
richest  ore  was  found,  and  to  have  been  taken  to 
the  richest  streams.  On  all  these  points,  however, 
he  observed  a  discreet  mystery,  communicating  the 
particulars  to  no  one  but  the  Admu-al.  ■ 

The  fortress  of  St  Thomas  being  nearly  completed, 
Columbus  gave  it  in  command  to  Pedro  Margarite, 
the  same  cavalier  whom  he  had  recommended  to  the 
favour  of  the  Sovereigns ;  and  left  with  him  a  gar- 
rison of  fifty-six  men.  He  then  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Isabella.  On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Verde,  or  Green  River,  in  the  Royal  Vega,  he  found 
a  number  of  Spaniards  on  their  way  to  the  fortress 
with  supplies.  He  remained,  therefore,  a  few  days 
in  the  neighbourhood,  searching  fur  the  best  fording- 

'  Pelvr  Martyr,  decad.  i,  lib.  iii. 


place  of  th&  river,  and  establishing  a  route  between 
the  fortress  and  the  harbour.  During  thu  time,  he 
resided  in  the  Indian  .villages,  endeavouring  to  ac- 
custom his  people  to  the  food  of  the  natives ;  as  well 
as  to  inspire  the  latter  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  good- 
will and  reverence  for  the  white  men. 

From  the  report  of  Luxan,  Columbus  had  derived 
some  information  concerning  the  character  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives,  and  he  acquired  still  mote  from 
his  own  observations,  in  the  course  of  his  sojoum 
among  the  tribes  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains. 
And  here  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
and  customs  of  these  people  may  be  interesliog. 
Tliey  are  given,  not  merely  as  observed  by  the  Ad- 
miral and  his  oflicers  during  this  expedition,  but  as 
recorded  some  lime  afterwards,  in  a  crude  disser- 
tation, by  a  friar  of  the  name  of  Roman,  a  poor 
hermit,  as  he  styled  himself,  of  the  order  of  the 
Hieronymites,  who  was  one  of  tlie  colleagues  of 
Father  Boyle,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Yega 
as  a  missionary. 

Columbus  bad  ah-eady  discovered  the  error  of  one 
of  his  opinions  concerning  these  islanders,  formed 
during  his  first  voyage.  Tbey  were  not  so  entirely 
pacific,  nor  so  ignorant  of  warlike  arts,  as  he  had 
imagined.  He  had  been  deceived  by  the  entbusiaan 
of  his  own  feelings,  and  by  tlie  gentleness  of  Gua- 
canagari  and  his  subjects.  The  casual  descents  of 
the  Caribs  had  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
shore to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  use  of  arms. 
Some  of  the  mountain  tribes  near  the  coast,  partico- 
larly  those  on  the  side  which  looked  towards  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  were  of  a  more  liardy  and  warlike 
character  than  those  of  the  plains.  Caonabo,  also, 
the  Carib  chieftain,  had  introduced  something  of  bis 
own  warrior  spirit  into  the  centre  of  the  island.  Yet, 
generally  speaking,  the  habits  of  the  people  were 
mild  and  gentle.  If  wars  sometimes  occurred  among 
tliem,  they  were  of  short  duration,  and  anaccom- 
panied  by  any  great  effusion  of  blood,  and,  in  gem^■ 
ral,  they  mingled  amicably  and  hospitably  with  each 
other. 

Columbus  had  also  at  first  indulged  in  the  error 
that  the  natives  of  Hayti  were  destitute  of  all  notioDs 
of  religion,  and  he  had  consequently  flattered  him- 
self that  it  would  be  the  easier  to  introduce  into  their 
minds  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  not  aware  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  light  up  the  fire  of  devotion  in 
the  cold  heart  of  an  atheist,  than  to  direct  the  flanK 
to  a  new  object,  when  it  is  already  enkindled.  There 
are  few  beuigs,  however,  so  destitute  of  reflection,  as 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  an  over- 
ruling deity.  A  nation  of  atheists  never  existed.  I< 
was  soon  discovered  that  tliese  islanders  had  their 
creed,  though  of  a  vague  and  simple  nature.  They 
believed  in  one  supreme  being,  who  uiliaWted  the 
sky,  who  was  immortal,  omnipotent,  and  invisible; 
to  whom  they  ascribed  an  origin,  who  had  a  mother, 
but  no  father.  •  They  never  addressed  their  wordnp 
•  liicrilura  de  Fr.  Roman.    Iltot.  M  Almiranie. 
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directly  to  him,  bat  employed  inferior  deities,  called 
Zemes,  as  messengers  and  mediators.  Eacli  cacique 
luid  bis  tutelar  deity  of  this  order,  whom  he  invoked 
and  pretended  to  consult  in  all  his  public  undertak- 
ings, and  who  was  reverenced  by  his  people.  He 
had  a  house  apart,  as  a  temple  to  this  deity,  in  which 
was  an  image  of  his  Zemi,  carved  of  wood,  of  stone, 
or  shaped  of  clay,  and  generally  of  some  monstrous 
and  hideous  form.  Each  family  and  each  individual 
had  likewise  a  particular  Zemi,  or  protecting  genius, 
like  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  ancients.  They 
were  placed  in  every  part  of  their  houses,  or  carved 
on  their  furniture ;  some  liad  them  of  a  small  size, 
and  bound  them  about  their  foreheads  when  they 
went  to  battle.  They  believed  their  Zemes  to  be 
transferable,  with  all  their  powers,  and  often  stole 
tliem  from  each  other.  When  the  Spaniards  came 
among  them,  they  often  hid  their  idols,  lest  they 
should  be  taken  away.  They  believed  that  these 
Zemes  presided  over  every  object  in  nature,  each 
having  a  particular  charge  or  government.  They 
influenced  the  seasons  and  the  elements,  causing 
sterile  or  abundant  years,  exciting  hurricanes  and 
whirlwinds,  and  tempests  of  rain  and  thunder,  or 
sending  sweet  and  temperate  breezes  and  fruitful 
showers.  They  governed  the  seas  and  forests,  the 
springs,  and  fountains,  like  the  Nereids,  the  Dryads, 
and  Satyrs  of  antiquity.  They  gave  success  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing;  they  guided  the  waters  of  the 
UMHintains  into  safe  channels,  and  led  them  down  to 
wander  through  tlie  plains,  in  gentle  brooks  and 
peaceful  rivers;  or,  if  incensed,  they  caused  them  to 
burst  forth  into  rushing  torrents  and  overwhelming 
lloods,  inundating  and  laying  waste  the  valleys. 

The  natives  had  their  Butios,  or  priests,  who  pre- 
tended to  hold  communion  with  these  Zemes.  They 
(•ractised  rigorous  fasts  and  ablutions,  and  inhaled 
the  powder,  or  drank  tlie  infusion  of  a  certain  herb, 
which  produced  a  temporary  intoxication  or  delirium. 
la  the  course  of  this  process,  they  professed  to  have 
trances  and  visions,  and  that  the  Zemes  revealed  to 
lUem  future  events,  or  instructed  them  in  tlie  treat- 
ineot  of  maladies.  They  were,  in  general,  great  herb- 
alists, and  well  acquainted  with  the  medical  pro- 
perties of  trees  and  vegetables.  They  cured  diseases 
through  their  knowledge  of  simples,  but  always  with 
many  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  supposed 
charms;  chanting  and  burning  a  light  in  the  chamber 
of  the  patient,  and  pretending  to  exorcise  the  malady, 
to  expel  it  from  the  mansion,  and  to  send  it  to  the  sea 
or  to  the  mountain.  ■ 

Their  bodies  were  painted  or  tattooed  with  figures 
of  the  Zemes,  which  were  regarded  with  horror  by 
the  Spaniards,  as  so  many  representations  of  the  de- 
vil ;  and  the  Butios,  esteemed  as  saints  by  the  na- 
tives, were  abhorred  by  the  former  as  necromancers. 
These  Butios  often  assisted  the  caciques  in  practising 
deceptions  upon  their  subjects,  speaking  oracularly 
throiHj'U  the  Zemes,  by  means  of  hollow  tubes ;  in- 
■  OviedD,  Cronic,  I.  r,  c.  I. 


spiring  the  Indians  to  battle  by  predicting  success,  or 
dealing  forth  such  promises  or  menaces  as  might  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  chieftain. 

There  is  but  one  of  their  solemn  religions  ceremo- 
nies of  which  any  record  exists.  The  cacique  pro- 
claimed a  day  when  a  kind  of  festival  was  to  be  held 
in  honour  of  his  Zemes.  His  subjects  assembled  from 
all  parts,  and  formed  a  solemn  procession;  the  married 
men  and  women  decorated  with  their  most  precious 
ornaments,  the  young  females  entirely  naked.  The 
cacique,  or  the  principal  personage,  marched  at  their 
head,  beating  a  kind  of  drum.  In  this  way  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consecrated  house  or  temple,  in  whicli 
were  set  up  the  images  of  the  Zemes.  Arrived  at  the 
door,  the  cacique  seated  himself  on  the  outside,  con- 
tinuing to  beat  his  drum  while  the  procession  enter- 
ed, the  females  carrying  baskets  of  cakes  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  singing  as  they  advanced.  Tliese 
offerings  were  received  by  the  Butios  with  loud  cries, 
or  rather  bowlings.  They  broke  the  cakes,  after 
they  had  been  offered  to  the  Zemes,  and  distributed 
the  portions  to  the  heads  of  families,  who  preserved 
them  carefully  throughout  the  year,  as  preventive  of 
all  adverse  accidents.  This  done,  the  females  ad- 
vanced, at  a  given  signal,  singing  songs  in  honour  of 
the  Zemes,  or  in  praise  of  the  heroic  actions  of  Uieir 
ancient  caciques.  The  whole  ceremony  finished  by 
invokmg  the  Zemes  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  na- 
tion. ■ 

Besides  the  Zemes,  each  cacique  had  three  idols  or 
talismans,  which  were  mere  stones,  but  which  were 
held  in  great  reverence  by  themselves  and  their  sub- 
jects. One  they  supposed  had  the  power  to  produce 
abundant  harvests,  another  to  remove  all  pain  from 
women  in  travail,  and  the  third  to  call  forth  rain  or 
sunshine  when  eitlier  was  required.  Three  of  these 
were  sent  home  by  Columbus  to  the  Sovereigns.' 

The  ideas  of  the  natives  with  respect  to  the  crea- 
tion were  vague  and  undefined.  They  gave  their 
own  island  of  Hayti  priority  of  existence  over  all 
others,  and  believed  that  the  sun  and  moon  originally 
issued  out  of  a  cavern  in  the  island  to  give  light  to  the 
world.  This  cavern  still  exists,  about  seven  or  eight 
leagues  from  Cape  Francois.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly  the  same  in  height, 
but  very  narrow.  It  receives  no  light  but  firom  the 
entrance,  and  from  a  round  hole  in  the  roof,  from 
whence  it  was  said  the  sun  and  moon  issued  forth  to 
take  their  places  in  the  sky.  The  vault  was  so  fair 
and  regular,  that  it  appeared  a  work  of  art  rather 
than  of  nature.  In  the  time  of  Charlevoix  the  figures 
of  various  Zemes  were  still  to  be  seen  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  there  were  the  remains  of  niches,  as  if  to  re- 
ceive statues.  This  cavern  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. It  was  painted,  and  adorned  with  green 
branches  and  other  simple  decorations.  There  were 
in  it  two  images  or  Zemes.  When  there  was  a  want 
of  rain,  the  natives  made  pilgrimages  and  processions 

>  Charlevoix,  Hist.  51  Domingo,  I.  i.  p.  S8. 

>  Iltot.  dri  .ilmirantc,  cap.  61. 
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to  it,  with  songs  and  dances,  bearing  offerings  of 
fruits  and  flowers.' 

They  believed  that  mankind  issued  from  another 
cavern,  the  large  men  from  a  great  aperture,  the 
small  men  from  a  little  cranny.  Tliey  were  for  a 
long  time  destitute  of  women,  bat,  wandering  on  one 
occasion  near  a  small  lake,  they  saw  certain  animals 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  proved  to 
be  women.  On  attempting  (o  catch  them,  however, 
they  were  found  to  be  as  slippery  as  eels,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  bold  them.  At  length  they  em- 
ployed certain  men,  whose  hands  were  rendered 
rough  by  a  kind  of  leprosy.  These  succeeded  in  se- 
curing four  of  these  slippery  females,  from  whom  the 
world  was  peopled. 

While  the  men  inhabited  this  cavern,  they  dared 
only  venture  forth  at  night,  for  the  sight  of  the  sun 
was  fatal  to  them,  turning  them  into  trees  and  stones. 
There  was  a  cacique,  named  Yagoniona,  who  sent 
one  of  his  men  forth  from  the  cave  to  flsh,  who  linger- 
ing at  bis  sport  imtil  the  sun  had  risen,  was  turned 
into  a  bird  of  melodious  note,  the  same  that  Colum- 
bus mistook  for  the  nightingale.  They  added,  that 
yearly  about  Uie  time  that  he  had  suffered  tliis  trans- 
formation, he  comes  in  the  night,  with  a  mournful 
song,  bewailing  his  misfortune,  which  is  the  cause 
why  that  bird  always  sings  in  the  night  season.* 

Like  most  savage  nations,  they  had  also  a  tradition 
concerning  the  universal  deluge,  equally  fanciful 
with  most  of  the  preceding ;  for  it  is  singular  how 
the  human  mind,  in  its  natural  state,  is  apt  to 
account,  by  trivial  and  familiar  causes,  for  great 
events.  They  said  that  there  once  lived  in  the  idand 
a  mighty  cacique,  whose  only  son  conspiring  against 
him,  he  slew  him.  He  afiei-wards  collected  and 
picked  his  bones,  and  preserved  them  in  a  gourd,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  natives  with  the  relics  of  their 
friends.  On  a  subsequent  day,  the  cacique  and  his 
wife  opened  the  gourd  to  contemplate  the  bonesof  their 
son,  when,  to  tlieir astonishment,  several  fish,  great  and 
small,  leaped  out.  Upon  this  the  cacique  closed  the 
gourd  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  house,  boasting 
that  he  had  the  sea  shot  up  within  it,  and  could  have 
fish  whenever  he  pleased.  Four  brothers,  however, 
born  at  the  same  birth,  and  curious  intermeddlers, 
hearing  of  this  gourd,  came  during  the  absence  of  the 
cacique  to  peep  into  it.  In  their  carelessness,  they 
suffered  it  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  when  it  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  there  issued  forth  a  mighty 
flood,  with  dolphins,  and  sharks,  and  great  tumbling 
whales;  and  the  water  spread  until  it  overflowed 
the  earth,  and  formed  the  ocean,  leaving  only  the 
lops  of  the  mountains  uncovered,  which  are  the 
present  islands.' 

Tltey  had  singular  modes  of  treating  the  dying  and 
the  dead.  When  the  life  of  a  cacique  was  despaired 
of,  they  strangled  him,  out  of  a  principle  of  respect, 

•  aiarlevoix.  Hist,  de  St  Domingo,  I.  i,  p.  60. 

>  Fray  lioman.  Uist.  del  Almiranle.  P.  Martfr,  d.  I,  I.  ix. 

»  Ewrilura  dc  Vrtj  Rouiao,  poire  Hcreinito. 


ratherthansufferhimtodielikethe vulgar.  Common 
people  were  extended  in  their  hammocks,  bread  and 
water  placed  at  their  head,  and  they  were  then  aban- 
doned to  die  in  solitude.  Sometimes  they  were 
carried  to  the  cacique,  and  if  be  gave  his  decision  or 
consent,  they  were  strangled.  After  death  the  body 
of  a  cacique  was  opened,  dried  at  a  fire,  and  pre- 
served ;  of  otliers  the  head  only  was treasored  upas 
a  memorial,  or  occasionally  a  limb.  Sometunes  the 
whole  body  was  interred  in  a  cave,  with  a  calabash  of 
water,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  ;  sometimes  it  was  cmv- 
snmed  with  fire  in  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

They  had  confused  and  uncertain  notions  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  body. 
They  believed  in  the  apparitions  of  the  departed  at 
night,  or  by  daylight  in  solitary  places,  to  lonely 
individuals ;  sometimes  advancing  as  if  to  attack 
them,  but  upon  the  traveller's  striking  at  them  they 
vanished,  and  he  struck  merely  against  trees  or  rotis. 
Sometimes  they  mingled  among  the  living,  and  were 
only  to  be  known  by  having  no  navels.  The  Indians, 
fearful  of  meeting  with  these  apparitions,  disliked  lo 
go  about  alone,  and  in  the  dark.  They  had  an  idea 
of  a  place  of  rewanl,  to  which  the  ^irits  of  good 
men  repaired  after  death,  where  they  were  reunited 
to  tlie  spirits  of  those  they  liad  most  loved  dnrii^ 
life,  and  to  all  their  ancestors.  Here  they  enjoyed 
uninterruptedly,  and  in  perfection,  those  pleasures 
which  constituted  their  felicity  on  earth.  They 
lived  in  shady  and  blooming  bowers,  with  beaalifiii 
women,  and  banqueted  on  delicious  fraits.  The 
paradise  of  these  happy  spirits  was  variously  placed, 
almost  every  tribe  assigning  some  favourite  s(iot  in 
their  native  province.  Many  however,  concurred  in 
describing  this  region  as  being  near  a  lake  in  the 
western  part  of  the  bland,  in  the  beautiful  province 
of  Xaragua.  Here  there  were  delightful  valleys, 
covered  with  a  delicate  fruit  called  the  mamey,  aboot 
the  size  of  an  apricot.  They  imagined  Jhat  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  remained  concealed  among  the  airy 
and  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  mountains  during  the 
day,  but  descended  at  night  into  these  happy  valleys, 
to  regale  on  this  consecrated  fruit.  The  living  were 
sparing,  therefore,  in  eating  of  it,  lest  the  souls  ot 
their  friends  should  suffer  from  want  of  tlieir  favour- 
ite nourishment.  ■ 

The  dances  to  which  the  natives  seemed  so  im- 
moderately addicted,  and  which  bad  been  at  first 
considered  by  the  Spaniards  mere  idle  pastimes,  were 
found  to  be  often  ceremonials  of  a  serious  and  mystic 
character.  They  form,  indeed,  a  singular  and  im- 
portant feature  throughout  the  customs  of  the  abon- 
ginals  of  the  New  World.  In  these  are  typified,  by 
signs  well  understood  by  the  initiated,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  hieroglyphic  action,  their  historical  events, 
their  projected  enterprises,  their  huntuig,  their  am- 
buscades, and  their  battles,  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects the  Pyrrhic  dances  of  the  ancients.    Speaking 

>  Uist.  del-Almirante.  c.  61.  Peter  Uartyr,  dead,  r.lib'i- 
Cbarievoix,  IliM.  St  DoDiing.,  lib.  i. 
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of  the  prevalence  of  these  dances  among  ibe  natives 
of  Ilayti,  Peter  Martyr  observes  that  they  performed 
them  to  (he  chant  of  certain  metres  and  ballads, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  in 
which  were  rehearsed  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 
"These  rhymes  or  ballads,"  be  adds,  "they  call 
areytos ;  and  as  our  minstrels  are  accnstomed  to  sing 
to  the  harp  and  lute,  so  do  they  in  like  manner  sing 
these  songs,  and  dance  to  the  same,  playing  on  tim- 
brels made  of  shells  of  certain  fishes.  These  timbrels 
they  call  maguey.  They  have  also  songs  and  ballads 
of  love,  and  others  of  lamentation  or  mouniing;  some 
also  to  encourage  them  to  the  wars,  all  sung  to  tunes 
agreeable  to  the  matter."  It  was  for  these  dances, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  that  they  were  so  ea- 
ger to  procure  hawks'-bells,  suspending  them  about 
their  persons,  and  keeping  time  with  their  sound  to 
the  cadence  of  the  singers.  This  mode  of  dancing 
to  a  ballad  has  been  compared  to  the  dances  of  the 
peasants  in  Flanders  during  the  summer,  and  to  those 
prevalent  throughout  Spain  to  the  sound  of  the  cas- 
tanets, and  the  wild  popular  chants  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Moors;  but  which,  in  fact,  existed 
before  (heir  invasion,  among  the  Gotlis  who  overran 
the  peninsula.  ■ 

The  earliest  history  of  almost  all  nations,  has 
generally  been  preserved  by  rude  heroic  rhymes  and 
ballads,  and  by  the  lays  of  the  minstrels ;  and  such 
was  the  case  with  the  areytos  of  the  Indians.  "  When 
a  cacique  died,"  says  Oviedo,  "  they  sang  in  dirges 
his  life  and  actions,  and  all  the  good  that  he  had 
done  was  recollected.  Thus  they  formed  (he  ballads 
<H-  areytos  which  constituted  their  history."'  Some 
of  these  ballads  were  of  a  sacred  diaracter,  containmg 
their  traditional  notions  of  theology,  and  the  super- 
stitions and  fables  which  comprised  their  'religious 
creeds.  None  were  permitted  to  sing  these  bat  the 
sons  of  caciques,  who  were  instructed  in  them  by 
their  Butios.  They  were  chanted  before  the  people 
on  solenm  festivals,  like  those  already  describ^,  ac- 
companied by  the  sound  of  a  kind  of  drum,  made 
from  a  tiollow  tree. ' 

Sach  are  a  few  of  the  charactertetics  remaining  in 
record  of  these  simple  people,  who  perished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  before  their  cnstoms  and  creeds  were 
thought  of  sufQcient  importance  to  be  investigated. 
The  present  work  does  not  profess  (o  en(er  in(o  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  countries  and  people  discovered 
by  Columbus,  otherwise  (lian  as  (hey  may  be  useful 
for  the  illustration  of  his  history;  and  perhaps  the 
forgoing  are  carried  to  an  unnecessary  length,  but 
tbey  may  serve  to  give  greater  interest  to  the  subse- 
quent transactions  of  the  island. 

Many  of  these  particulars,  as  has  been  observed, 
were  collected  by  the  Admiral  and  hLs  orTicers,  dur- 
ing their  excursion  among  the  mountauis,  and  their 

■  Mariana.  Hist.  Esp.,  I.  v,  c.  I. 

>  Oviedo.  Cron.  dc  las  Indias,  lib.  T,  cb.  S. 

>  Pray  Roman,  HW.  del Almliante,  cap.  6<.  P.  HartTT,  decad. 
1. 1,  ix.  Uerrera.  Uiat.  Ind.,  d.  i,  I.  iU.  c.  4.  Oriedo,  1.  t,  c.  I. 


sojonm  in  the  plain.  The  natives  appeared  to  them 
a  singularly  idle  and  improvident  race,  indifferent  to 
most  of  the  objects  of  human  anxiety  and  toil.  They 
were  impatient  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  scarcely  giving 
themselves  the  trouble  to  cultivate  the  yuca  root,  the 
maize,  and  the  potatoe,  which  formed  the  main  ar- 
ticles of  subsistence.  For  the  rest,  their  streams 
abounded  with  fish;  they  caught  the  utia  or  coney, 
the  guana,  and  various  birds;  and  they  had  a  per- 
petual banquet  from  the  fruits  spontaneously  pro- 
duced by  their  groves.  Though  the  air  was  some- 
times cold  among  the  mountains,  yet  they  preferred 
submitting  to  a  little  temporary  suffering,  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  to  weave  garments  from  the  gos- 
sampine  cotton  which  abounded  in  their  forests. 
Thus  they  loitered  away  existence  in  vacant  inac- 
tivity, under  the  shade  of  their  trees,  or  amusing 
themselves  occasionally  with  various  games  and 
dances. 

In  fact,  they  were  destitute  of  all  powerful  mo- 
tives to  toil,  being  free  from  most  of  those  wants 
which  doom  mankind  in  civilized  life,  or  in  less  ge- 
nial climes,  to  incessant  labour.  They  had  no  sterile 
winter  to  provide  against,  particularly  in  the  valleys 
and  the  plains,  where,  according  to  Peter  Martyr, 
"  the  island  enjoyed  perpetual  spring-time,  and  was 
blessed  with  continual  summer  and  harvest.  The 
trees  preserved  their  leaves  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  meadows  continued  always  green."  "  There  is 
no  province,  nor  any  region,"  he  again  observes, 
' '  which  is  not  remarkable  for  the  majesty  of  its  moun- 
tains, the  fruitfulness  of  its  vales,  the  pleasantness  of 
its  hills,  and  delightful  plains,  whb  abundance  of  fair 
rivers  ninnuig  through  them.  There  never  was  any 
noisome  animal  found  in  it,  nor  yet  any  ravening  four- 
footed  beast;  no  lion,  nor  bear;  no  fierce  tigers,  nor 
crafty  foxes,  nor  devouring  wolves,  but  all  things 
blessed  and  fortunate."  ■ 

In  the  soft  regions  of  the  Vega,  the  circling  sea- 
sons brought  each  its  store  of  fruits;  and  while  some 
were  gathered  in  full  maturity,  others  were  ripening 
on  the  boughs,  and  buds  and  blossoms  gave  promise 
of  still  future  abundance.  What  need  was  there  of 
garnering  up  and  anxiously  providing  for  coming  days, 
to  men  who  lived  in  a  perpetual  harvest?  What 
need  too  of  toilfuUy  spuinuig  or  labouring  at  the  loom, 
where  a  genial  temperature  prevailed  throughout  the 
year,  and  neither  nature  nor  custom  prescribed  tlie 
necessity  of  clothing  7 

The  hospitality  which  characterise  men  in  such  a 
simple  and  easy  mode  of  existence,  was  evinced  towards 
Columbas  and  his  followers  during  their  sojourn  in 
the  Vega.  Wherever  they  went  it  was  a  continual 
scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  The  natives  hastened 
from  all  parts,  bearing  their  presents,  and  laying  the 
treasures  of  their  groves,  and  streams,  and  moun- 
tains, at  the  feet  of  beings  whom  they  still  considered 
as  descended  from  the  skies  to  bring  blessings  to  their 
island. 

>  P.Marirr.decad.S.l.ix.tranilatcdbyR.Eden.London.lS.VI. 
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Having  accomplished  (he  purposes  of  bis  residence 
in  the  Vega,  Ck>inmbns,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
toolc  leave  of  its  hospitable  inhabitants,  and  resumed 
his  march  for  the  harbour,  returning  with  his  little 
army  through  (he  lofty  and  rugged  gorge  of  the 
mountains  called  the  Pass  of  the  Hidalgos.  As  we 
accompany  him  in  imagination  over  the  rocky  height, 
from  whence  the  Vega  first  broke  upon  |he  eye  of 
the  Europeans,  we  cannot  help  pausing  to  cast  back 
a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  admiration  over  this  l>eau- 
tiful  but  devoted  regicm.  The  dream  of  natural  li- 
berty, of  ignorantcontent,  and  loitering  idleness,  was 
as  yet  unbroken,  but  the  fiat  had  gone  forth;  tlie 
white  man  had  penetrated  into  tiie  land;  avarice, 
and  pride,  and  ambition,  and  pining  care,  and  sordid 
labour,  were  soon  to  follow,  and  the  indolent  para- 
dise of  the  Indian  to  disappear  for  ever. 


(MAPTERXI. 

UMtlU,  or  COLUMBUS  AT  ISiBKLU,      SICKHESS  OF  TBE 

coioni. 

[  1494.  ] 

It  was  on  (he  99th  of  March  that  Columbus  ar- 
rived at  Isabella,  highly  satisfied  with  his  expedition 
Into  the  interior.  The  appearance  of  every  thing  in 
(he  vicinity  of  the  harbour  was  calculated  to  increase 
his  anticipations  of  future  prosperity.  The  plants  and 
fruits  of  the  Old  World,  which  he  was  endeavouring 
(o  introduce  into  the  island,  gave  promise  of  rapid  in- 
crease. The  orchards,  fields,  and  gardens,  were  in  a 
great  state  offorwardness.  The  seeds  of  various  fruits 
had  produced  young  plants;  the  sugar-cane  had  pros- 
pered exceedingly  in  the  soil;  a  native  vine,  trimmed 
and  dressed  with  care,  had  yielded  grafies  of  tolerable 
flavour;  and  cuttings  from  European  vines  already 
began  to  form  their  clusters.  On  the  50th  of  March 
a  husbandman  brought  to  Columbus  ears  of  wheat 
which  had  been  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 
The  smaller  kind  of  garden  herbs  came  to  maturity 
in  sixteen  days,  and  the  larger  kind,  such  as  melons, 
gourds,  pompions,  and  cucumbers,  were  fit  for  the 
table  within  a  month  after  the  seed  had  been  put  into 
the  ground.  The  soil,  moistened  by  brooks  and  ri- 
vers and  frequent  showers,  and  stimulated  by  an  ar- 
dent sun,  possessed  those  principles  of  fecundity 
which  surprise  the  stranger,  accustomed  to  less  vi- 
gorous climates,  by  the  promptness  and  prodigality 
of  vegetation. 

The  Admiral  had  scarcely  returned  to  Isabella, 
when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Pedro  Margarite,  the 
commander  at  fort  St  Thomas,  informing  him  that 
the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  had  manifested  unfriendly 
feelings,  abandoning  their  villages,  and  shunning  all 
interconrsewiththe  white  men;  and  that  Caonabo 
was  assembling  his  warriors,  and  secretly  preparing 
to  attack  the  fortress.  The  fact  was,  that  the  moment 


the  Admiral  had  departed,  the  Spaniards,  no  longer 
awed  by  his  presence,  had,  as  usual,  listened  only  to 
theu*  passions,  and  had  exasperated  the  natives  by 
wresting  from  them  their  gold ,  and  wronging  them  with 
respect  to  their  women.  Caonalw  also  had  seen  with 
impatience  these  detested  intruders  planting  their 
standard  in  the  very  midst  of  his  mountains,  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  noUiing  to  expect  from  them  but 
vengeance. 

The  tidings  from  Margarite,  however,  caused  bnt 
little  solicitude  in  the  mind  of  Columbus.  From 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  Indians  in  the  mlerior,  be 
had  no  apprehensions  from  their  bostiUty.  He  knew 
their  weakness  and  their  awe  of  white  men,  and 
above  all,  he  confided  in  their  terror  of  the  hones, 
which  they  looked  at  with  alarm,  as  ferocious  beasts 
of  prey,  obedient  to  the  Spaniards,  but  ready  to  de- 
vour their  enemies.  He  contented  himself,  therefore, 
with  sending  Margarite  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
men,  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunitMn, 
and  detadiing  thirty  men  to  open  a  road  between  the 
fortress  and  the  port. 

What  gave  Columbus  real  and  deep  anxiety,  was 
the  sickness,  the  discontent,  and  dejection  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  the  settlement.  The  same 
principles  of  heat  and  humidity  which  gave  such  fe- 
cundity to  the  fields,  were  fatal  to  the  people.  The 
exhalations  from  undrained  marshes,  and  a  vast  con- 
tinuity of  forest,  and  the  action  of  a  burning  sun  upon 
a  reeking  vegetable  soil,  produced  intermittent  fevers, 
and  various  other  maladies,  so  trying  to  European 
constitutions  in  the  uncultivated  countries  of  the  tro- 
pics. Many  of  the  Spaniards  suffered  also  under  the 
torments  of  a  disease  hitherto  unknown  to  them,  the 
scourge  of  their  licentious  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
females.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  were 
either  confined  by  positive  illness,  or  reduced  to  great 
debility.  The  stock  of  medicines  was  soon  exhausted; 
there  was  a  lack  of  medicinal  aid,  and  of  the  watch- 
ful attendance  which  is  even  more  important  (ban 
medicine  to  the  sick.  Everyone  who  was  well,  was 
either  engrossed  by  the  public  labours,  or  by  bis  own 
wants  or  cares;  having  to  perform  all  menial  ofiices 
for  himself,  even  to  the  cooking  of  his  provisions. 
The  public  works,  therefore,  languished,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  a  sufficient  degrw 
to  produce  a  supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Pro- 
visions began  to  fail,  much  of  the  stores  brought  from 
Enrope  had  been  wasted  on  board  ship,  or  suffered 
to  spoil  through  carelessness.  Mudi  had  perished 
on  shore  from  the  warmth  and  hamidi(y  of  the  cli- 
mate. It  seemed  impossible  for  the  colonists  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  food  of  the  natives; 
and  their  infirm  condition  required  the  aliments  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  To  avert  an  ab- 
solute famine,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  pot  the 
people  on  a  short  allowance  even  of  the  damaged  and 
unhealthy  provisions  which  remained.  This  imne- 
diately  caused  loud  and  factious  monnurs,  in  which 
many  of  those  in  office,  who  ought  (o  have  supported 
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Colambm  in  his  measares  for  the  oommon  safety, 
took  a  leading  part:  among  those  was  Father  Boyle, 
a  priest  as  lurbolent  as  he  was  crafty.  He  had 
been  irritated,  it  is  said,  by  the  rigid  impartiality  of 
Colnmbns,  who,  in  enforcing  his  salutary  measares, 
made  no  distinction  of  rank  or  persons,  and  pot  tbe 
firlar  and  his  household  on  a  short  allowance  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  commanity. 

In  tite  midst  of  this  general  discontent,  the  bread 
b^an  to  grow  scarce.  The  stock  of  flour  was  exhaust- 
ed, and  there  was  no  mode  of  grinding  com  bat  by 
the  tedious  and  toilsome  process  of  the  hand-mill. 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  erect  a  mill  imme- 
diately, and  other  works  wei«  required  equally  im- 
portant to  the  welEfire  of  the  settlement.  Many  of 
tbe  workmen,  however,  were  ill — some  feigned 
greater  sickness  than  they  really  suffered ;  for  there 
was  a  general  disinelinalion  to  all  kind  of  labour 
which  was  not  t0|>roduce  immediate  wealth.  In  this 
emei^ncy,  Columbus  put  every  healthy  person  in 
reqateition ;  and  as  the  cavaliers  and  gentlemen  of 
rank  required  food  as  well  as  the  lower  orders,  they 
were  called  upon  to  take  their  share  in  the  common 
labour.  Tliiswas  considered  cruel  degradation  by 
many  youthful  hidalgos  of  high  blood  and  haughty 
spirit,  and  they  refiised  to  obey  the  summons.  Co- 
larobas,  however,  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
felt  the  importance  of  making  his  authority  respected. 
He  resortied,  therefore,  to  strong  and  compulsory 
measures,  and  enforced  their  obedience.  This  was 
another  cause  of  the  deep  and  lasting  hostilities  that 
sprang  up  against  him.  It  aroused  tlie  immediate 
indignation  of  every  person  of  birth  and  rank  in  the 
colony,  and  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  several 
of  the  proud  families  of  Spain.  He  was  inveighed 
against  as  an  arrogant  and  upstart  foreigner,  who, 
inflated  with  a  sudden  acquisition  of  power,  and 
oonsalting  only  his  own  wealth  and  aggrandisement, 
was  trampling  upon  the  rights  and  dignities  of  Spanish 
gentlemen,  and  insulting  the  honoar  of  the  nation. 
Columbus  may  liave  been  too  strict  and  indiscri- 
minate in  his  regulations.  There  are  cases  in  which 
even  justice  may  become  oppressive,  and  where  the 
severity  of  the  time  should  be  tempered  with  indul- 
gence. The  mere  toilsome  labours  of  a  common 
man,  became  humiliation  and  disgrace  to  a  Spanish 
cavalier.  Many  of  these  young  men  had  come  out, 
not  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  with  romantic  dreams 
inspired  by  his  own  representations;  hoping,  no 
doabt,  to  distinguish  themselves  by  heroic  acliieve- 
ments  and  chivalrous  adventure,  and  to  continue  in 
the  Indies  the  career  of  arms  which  they  had  com- 
menced in  the  recent  wars  of  Granada.  Others  had 
been  brought  np  ii^soft,  luxurious  indulgence,  in  the 
midst  of  opulent  EunHies,  and  were  little  calculated 
for  the  mde  perils  of  the  seas,  the  fiitigues  of  the 
hmd,  and  the  hardships,' the  exposures,  and  depriva- 
tions w^ieh  attend  a  new  settlement  in  a  wilderness. 
What  they  fell  ill,  their  case  soon  became  incurable. 
The  aiioMts  of  the  body  were  increased  by  sickness 


of  the  heart.  They  snffered  under  the  irritation  of 
wounded  pride,  and  the  morbid  melancholy  of  disap- 
pointed hope;  their  sick-bed  was  destitute  of  all  the 
tender  care  and  soothing  attention  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed ;  and  they  sank  into  the  grave  in 
all  the  sullenness  of  despair,  cursing  the  day  that  they 
left  their  country. 

The  venerable  Las  Casas,  and  Herrera  after  him, 
record  with  much  solemnity,  a  popular  belief  current 
in  the  island  at  the  time  of  his  residence  there,  and 
connected  with  the  untimely  fate  of  these  cavaliers. 

Ih  after  years,  when  the  seat  of  the  colony  was  re- 
moved from  Isabella  on  account  of  its  luiheallhy  situa- 
tion, tbe  city  fell  to  ruin,  and  was  abandoned.  Like 
all  decayed  and  deserted  places,  it  soon  became  an 
object  of  awe  and  superstition  to  the  common  people, 
and  no  one  ventured  to  enter  its  gates.  Those  who 
passed  near  it,  or  hunted  the  wild  swine  which 
abounded  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  declared  tliat  they 
heard  appalling  voices  issue  from  within  its  walls  by 
night  and  day.  The  laboorers  beeame  fearful,  there- 
fore, to  cultivate  theflelds  adjacent.  The  story  went, 
adds  Las  Casas,  that  two  Spaniards  happened  one  day 
to  wander  among  the  ruined  edifices  of  the  place;  on 
entering  one  of  the  solitary  streets,  they  beheld  two 
rows  of  men,  evidently,  from  their  stately  demeanour, 
hidalgos  of  noble  Uood,  and  cavaliera  of  the  court. 
They  were  richly  attired  in  the  old  Gastilian  mode, 
with  rapiers  by  their  sides,  and  broad  travelling-hats, 
such  as  were  worn  at  tbe  time.  The  two  men  were 
astonished  to  behold  persons  of  their  rank  and  appear- 
ance apparently  inhabiting  that  desolate  place,  on- 
known  to  the  people  of  the  island.  They  saluted 
them,  and  inquired  when  and  whence  they  bad  ar- 
rived. Tbe  cavaliers  maintained  a  gloomy  silence, 
bat  courteously  returned  tbe  salutation  by  raising 
their  hands  to  their  sombreros  or  hats,  in  taking  olT 
which  their  heads  came  off  also,  and  their  bodies 
stood  decapitated.  The  whole  phantom  assemblage 
then  vanished.  So  great  was  the  astonishment  and 
horror  of  the  beholders,  that  they  had  nearly  fallen 
dead,  and  remained  stupified  for  several  days.' 

The  foregomg  legend  is  curious,  as  illustrating  the 
superstitious  character  of  the  age,  and  especially  of 
the  people  with  whom  Columbus  had  to  act.  It 
shows,  also,  the  deep  and  gloomy  impression  made 
upon  tbe  minds  of  the  common  people  by  the  death 
of  these  cavaliers,  which  operated  materially  to  in- 
crease the  unpopularity  of  Columbus;  as  it  was  mis- 
chievously represented,  that  tbey  had  been  seduced 
from  their  homes  by  his  delusive  promises,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  his  private  interests. 

•  Las  Caaaa,  Hut  Ind.,  1. 1,  c  •2.  US.  Hetren.  Bi«t,  Ind.,  de- 
eui.  1. 1,  li,  c.  IZ. 
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LIFE  AND  VOYAGES 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

UlsTRIBIITION    OP  TBE  SPHKISH  FOIGU  IN  TBI  lirrnilOH. 
PREriRtnONS  FOR  A  TOTIOC  TO  COBi. 

[  1494.  ] 

The  increasing  discontenU  of  Uie  motley  popula- 
tion of  Isabella,  and  the  rapid  consumption  of  the 
scanty  stores  which  remained,  were  causes  of  great 
anxiety  to  Columbus.  He  was  desirous  of  proceed- 
ing on  another  voyage  of  discovery,  bat  it  was  indis- 
pensable, before  sailing,  to  place  the  affairs  of  Ihe 
island  in  such  a  state  as  to  secure  tranqnillity.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  send  all  the  men  that  could 
be  spared  from  Isabella,  into  the  interior;  with  orders 
to  visit  the  territories  of  the  different  caciques,  and 
to  explore  the  bland.  By  this  means  they  would  be 
roused  and  animated ;  they  would  become  accustomed 
to  the  climate  and  to  the  diet  of  the  natives,  and  such 
a  force  would  be  displayed  as  to  overawe  the  ma- 
chinations of  Caonabo  or  any  other  hostile  cacique. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  every  hedthy  person,  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  concerns  of  the  city  or  the 
care  of  the  sick,  was  pnt  under  arms,  and  a  little 
army  mustered,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cross-bowmen,  one  hundred  and  ten  arquebussiers, 
sixteen  horsemen,  and  twenty  officers.  The  general 
command  of  the  forces  was  intrusted  to  Pedro  Mar- 
garite,  in  whom  Columbus  had  great  confidence  as  a 
noble  Catalonian,  and  a  knight  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago. Alonso  de  Ojeda  was  to  conduct  the  army  to 
the  fortress  of  St  Thomas,  where  he  was  to  succeed 
Margarile  in  the  command;  and  the  latter  was  to 
proceed  with  the  maui  body  of  the  troops  on  a  mili- 
tary tour,  in  which  he  was  particularly  to  explore  the 
province  of  Cibao,  and  subsequently  the  other  parts 
of  the  island. 

■  Columbus  wrote  a  long  and  earnest  letter  of  in- 
Amclions  to  Margarile,  by  which  to  govern  himself 
in  a  service  requiring  such  great  circumspection.  He 
Charged  him  above  all  things  to  observe  the  greatest 
justice  and  discretion  in  respect  to  the  Indians,  pro- 
tecting them  from  all  wrong  and  insult,  and  treating 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  their  confidence 
and  friendship.  At  the  same  lime  they  were  to  be 
made  to  respect  the  property  of  the  white  men,  and 
all  thefts  were  to  be  severely  punished.  Whatever 
provisions  were  required  from  them  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  army,  were  to  be  fairly  purchased  by  per- 
sons whom  the  Admiral  appointed  for  that  purpose ; 
the  purchases  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
agent  of  tlie  comptroller.  If  the  Indians  refused  to 
tell  the  necessary  provisions,  tlien  Margarite  was  to 
interfere  and  compel  them  to  do  so,  acting,  however, 
with  all  possible  gentleness,  and  soothing  them  by 
kindness  and  caresses.  No  traffic  was  to  be  allowed 
between  individuals  and  the  natives,  it  being  dis- 
pleasing to  Ihe  Sovereigns  and  injurious  to  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  was  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  their 
Majesties  were  more  desirous  of  the  conversion  of 


the  natives  than  of  any  riches  to  be  daived  from 
them. 

A  strict  discipline  was  to  be  maintained  in  the 
army,  all  breach  of  orders  to  be  severely  punished, 
the  men  to  be  kept  together  and  not  suffered  to  wan- 
der from  the  main  body  either  singly  or  in  small 
parlies,  so  as  to  expose  themselves  to  be  cut  off  by 
the  natives;  for  it  had  been  observed,  that  though 
these  people  were  pusillanimous,  yet  Uiere  were  no 
people  so  apt  to  be  perfidious  and  cruel  as  cowards ; 
seldom  sparing  the  life  of  an  enemy  when  in  their 
power.' 

These  judicious  instructions,  whidi,  if  followed, 
might  have  preserved  an  amicable  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  are  more  especially  deserving  of  notice 
because  Margarite  disregarded  them  all,  and  by  bis 
disobedience  brongbt  trouble  on  the  colony,  obloquy 
on  the  nation,  destruction  on  the  Indians,  and  un- 
merited censure  on  Columbus. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  orders,  there  woe 
particular  directions  for  the  sniprising  and  securing 
of  the  persons  of  Caonabo  and  his  brothers.  The 
warlike  character  of  that  chieftain,  liis  artful  policy, 
extensive  power,  and  implacable  hostility,  rendered 
him  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  measures  proposed 
were  not  the  most  open  and  chivalrous,  but  Colum- 
bus thought  himself  justified  in  opposing  stratagem 
to  stratagem  with  a  subtle  and  sanguinary  foe. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Alonso  de  Qjeda  sallied  forth 
from  Isabella  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  amounting  to 
nearly  four  hundred  men.  On  arriving  at  the  Rio 
del  Oro  in  the  Royal  Vega,  he  learnt  that  three 
Spaniards,  coming  from  the  fortress  of  St  Thomas, 
had  been  robbed  of  their  effects  by  five  Indians, 
whom  a  neighbouring  cacique  had  sent  to  assist  Ibem 
in  fording  the  river;  and  that  the  cacique,  instead  of 
punbhing  the  thieves,  had  countenanced  them  and 
shared  their  booty.  Ojeda  was  a  quick,  impetuous 
soldier,  whose  ideas  of  legislation  were  all  of  a  mili- 
tary kind.  Having  seized  one  of  the  thieves,  he  in- 
flicted summary  justice  upon  him  by  ordering  his  ears 
to  be  cut  off  in  the  public  square  of  the  village  :  be 
then  secured  the  cacique,  his  son,  and  nephew,  and 
sent  them  in  chauis  to  the  Admiral ;  which  being  ac- 
complished, he  pursued  his  march  to  the  fortress. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prisoners  arrived  at  IsabeUa 
in  deep  dejection.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
neighbouring  cacique,  who,  relying  upon  the  merit  of 
various  acts  of  kindness  which  he  had  shown  to  the 
Spaniards,  came  to  plead  for  their  forgiveness.  His 
intercessions  appeared  to  be  of  no  avail.  Columbus 
felt  the  imporUnce  of  striking  awe  into  the  minds  of 
the  natives  with  respect  to  the  property  of  the  white 
men.  He  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  taken  to  the  public  square  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  them,  (heir  crime  and  punishment  pro- 
claimed by  the  crier,  and  their  heads  struck  off.  Nor 
was  this  a  punishment  disproportioned  to  their  own 
ideas  of  justice,  for  we  are  told  that  the  crime  of  theft 
•  Letter  of  Coiamb.    NaraiTeteCoDec.,  tii,  DocoiMDtMn. 
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was  held  in  such  abhorrence  among  them,  that, 
though  not  otherwise  sangoinary  in  their  laws,  they 
pmiished  it  with  impalement.'  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  Coiimihus  really  meant  to  carry  the 
senlence  into  effect.  At  the  place  of  execution,  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  the  friendly  cacique  were  re- 
doubled, pledging  himself  that  there  should  be  no 
repetition  of  the  offence.  The  Admu-al  at  length 
made  a  merit  of  yielding  to  his  entreaties,  and  released 
the  prisoners.  Jost  at  this  juncture  a  horseman  ar- 
rived from  the  fortress,  who  in  passing  by  the  village 
of  the  captive  caciqne,  bad  found  five  Spaniards  in 
the  power  of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  his  horse 
had  pat  the  multitude  to  flight,  though  upwards  of 
four  hundred  in  number.  He  had  pursued  the  fu- 
gitives, wounding  several  with  his  lance,  and  bad 
brought  off  bis  countrymen  in  triumph. 

Convinced  by  this  circumstance  that  nothing  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  hostilities  of  these  timid 
people  as  long  as  his  orders  were  obeyed,  and  confiding 
in  the  distribution  he  had  made  of  his  forces,  both  for 
the  tranquillity  of  the  colony  and  the  island,  Colum- 
bus prepared  to  depart  on  the  prosecution  of  his  disco- 
veries. To  direct  the  affairs  of  the  island  during  his 
absence,  he  formed  a  junta,  of  which  his  brother 
Don  Diego  was  president,  and  Father  Boyle,  Pedro 
Fernandez  Coronel,  Alonso  Sanchez  Caravajal,  and 
Juan  de  Lnxan,  were  councillors.  He  left  his  two 
largest  ships  in  the  harbour,  being  of  too  great  a  size 
and  draft  of  water  to  explore  anknown  coasts  and 
rivers,  and  he  took  with  bim  three  caravels,  the  Nina 
or  Santa  Clara,  the  San  Juan,  and  the  Cordera. 


BOOK  VII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TOTiOB  TO  THE  liST  B!IO  Or  CUBA. 

[  tm.  ] 

Columbus  set  sail  with  his  little  squadron  fh)m  the 
liarlMur  of  Isabella  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  steered 
to  the  westward.  The  plan  of  his  present  expedition 
■was  to  revisit  the  coast  of  Cuba  at  the  point  where  he 
bad  abandoned  it  on  his  first  voyage,  and  thence  to 
explore  it  on  the  southern  side.  As  has  already  been 
observed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  continent,  and  the 
extreme  end  of  Asia ;  and  if  so,  by  following  its  shores 
in  the  proposed  direction,  he  must  eventually  arrive 
at  Cathay  and  those  other  rich  and  commercial, 
though  semi-barbarous  coimtries,  described  by  Man- 
deville  and  Marco  Polo.' 

After  touching  at  Monte  Christi,  he  anchored  on 
the  same  day  at  the  disastrous  harbour  of  La  Navidad. 

>  Oriedo,  Hist.  Ind..  lib.  v,  cap.  3. 

>  Cora  de  lot  Palacim,  cap.  I2S.  MS. 


His  object  in  revisiting  this  melanc4ioly  scene  was  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Guacanagari,  who  he  un- 
derstood had  returned  to  his  former  residence.  He 
could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  perfidy  of  that  cacique, 
so  deep  was  the  impression  made  upon  his  heart  by 
past  kindness ;  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  a  fi-ank  ex- 
planation would  remove  all  painful  doubts,  and  restore 
a  friendly  intercourse,  which  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  Spaniards  in  their  present  time  of  scar- 
city and  suffering.  Guacanagari,  however,  still  main- 
tained liis  equivocal  conduct,  absconding  at  the  sight 
of  his  ships;  and  though  several  of  his  subjects  as- 
sured Columbus  that  the  cacique  would  soon  make 
bim  a  visit,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  delay  his 
voyage  on  such  an  uncertainty. 

Pursuing  his  course,  impeded  occasionally  by  con- 
trary wmds,  he  arrived  on  the  29lh  at  the  port  of  San 
Nicholas,  from  whence  he  beheld  the  extreme  point 
of  Cuba,  to  which  in  his  preceding  voyage  he  bad 
given  the  name  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  but  which  was 
called  by  tlie  natives  Bayatiquiri,  and  is  now  known 
as  Pomt  Maysi.  Having  crossed  the  channel,  which 
is  about  eighteen  leagues  wide,  Columbus  sailed  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  lor  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues,  when  he  anchored  in  a  harbour,  to  which, 
from  its  size,  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Grande, 
at  present  called  Gnantanamo.  The  entrance  was 
narrow  and  winding,  though  deep ;  the  harbour  ex- 
panded within  like  a  beautiful  lake,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
wild  and  mountainous  country,  covered  with  trees, 
some  of  them  in  blossom,  others  bearing  fruit.  Not 
&r  from  the  shore  were  two  cottages  built  of  reeds, 
and  several  fires  blazing  in  various  parts  of  the  beach 
gave  signs  of  inhabitants.  Columbus  landed,  there- 
fore, attended  by  several  men  well  armed,  and  by  the 
young  Indian  interpreter  Diego  Colon,  the  native  of 
the  island  of  Gnanahani  who  had  been  baptized  in 
Spain.  On  arriving  at  the  cottages,  he  found  iliem 
deserted;  the  fires  also  were  abandoned— not  a  hu- 
man beuig  was  to  be  seen.  The  Indians  had  all  fled 
to  the  woods  and  mountains.  The  sudden  arrival  of 
the  ships  had  spread  a  panic  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  apparently  intermpted  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  rude  but  plentiful  banquet.  There  were 
great  quantities  offish,  utias,  and  guanas;  some  sus- 
pended to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  others  roasting 
on  wooden  spils  before  the  fires. 

The  Spaniards,  accustomed  of  late  to  slender  fare, 
fell  without  ceremony  on  this  bounteous  feast,  thus 
spread  for  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  wilderness.  They 
abstained,  however,  from  the  guanas,  which  they 
still  regarded  with  disgust  as  a  species  of  serpent, 
though  tliey  were  considered  so  delicate  a  food  by  the 
savages,  that,  aceordmg  to  Peter  Martyr,  it  was  no 
more  lawful  for  the  common  people  to  eat  of  thein, 
than  of  peacocks  and  pheasants  in  Spain.' 

After  their  repast,  a&  the  Spaniards  were  roving 
about  the  vicinity,  they  beheld  about  seventy  of  llie 
natives  collected  on  the  lop  of  a  lofly  rock,  and  look- 
■'■  p.  Martyr,  decad.  i.lib.  iii. 
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ing  down  opon  them  with  great  awe  and  ailMzeinent. 
On  attempting  to  approach  them,  liiey  insUntly  dis- 
appeared among  the  woods  and  clefts  of  the  momi- 
lain.  One,  however,  more  bold  or  more  curions 
than  the  rest,  lingered  on  (he  brow  of  the  precipice, 
gazing  with  timid  wonder  at  the  Spaniards,  partly 
encouraged  by  Uieir  friendly  signs,  but  ready  in  an 
instant  lo  bonnd  away  after  his  companions. 
By  order  of  Colambus,  the  yonng  Lucayan  inter- 
'  preter  advanced  and  accosted  him.  The  expressions 
of  friendship,  m  his  own  language,  soon  dispelled  the 
apprehensions  of  tbe  wondering  savage.  He  came  to 
meet  the  interpreter,  and  being  informed  by  him  of 
Uie  good  intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  bis  comrades.  In  a 
little  while  they  were  seen  descending  from  their 
rocks,  and  iasaing  from  their  forests,  approaching 
the  strangers  with  great  gentleness  and  veneration. 
Through  means  of  the  interpreter,  Columbus  learnt 
that  they  had  been  sent  to  the  coast  by  then-  cacique, 
to  procnre  Hsh  for  a  solemn  banquet  which  he  was 
about  to  give  to  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  and  that 
they  roasted  the  fish  to  prevent  it  from  spoiling  in 
tlie  transportation.  They  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
gentle  and  pacific  character  with  the  natives  of  Hayti. 
The  ravages  that  had  been  made  among  their  pro- 
visions by  tbe  hungry  Spaniards  gave  them  no  con- 
cern, for  they  observed  that  one  night's  fishing  would 
replace  all  the  loss.  Columbus,  however,  in  his 
usual  spirit  of  jtwtice,  nrdered  that  ample  conden- 
sation should  be  made  them,  and  shaking  hands, 
they  parted  mutually  well  pleased.' 

Leaving  this  harbour  on  the  isl  of  May,  the  Ad- 
miral continued  to  the  westward,  sailing  along  a  moun- 
tainous coast  adorned  by  beautiful  rivers,  and  indented 
by  those  commodious  liarboors  for  wliich  this  island 
is  so  remarkable.  As  he  advanced,  the  country  grew 
more  fertile  and  populous.  The  natives  crowded  lo 
the  shores,  man,  woman,  and  diild,  gazing  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  ships,  whidi  glided  gently  along  at 
no  great  distance-  They  lield  up  fruits  and  pro- 
visions, inviting  the  Spaniards  lo  land ;  others  came  off 
in  canoes,  bringing  cassava-bread,  fish,  and  calabashes 
of  water,  not  for  sale,  but  as  ofTerings  to  tlie  stran- 
gers, whom,  as  usual,  lliey  considered  celestial  beings 
descended  from  tbe  skies.  Columbus  distributed  tbe 
customary  presents  among  them,  which  were  receiv- 
ed with  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude.  After  con- 
tinuing some  distance  along  the  coast,  he  came  to 
another  gulf  or  deep  bay,  narrow  at  tiie  entrance  and 
expanding  williin,  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country.  There  were  lofty  mountains  sweeping  op 
from  the  sea,  but  the  shores  were  enlivened  by  nu- 
merous villages,  and  cultivated  lo  such  a  degree  as  to 
resemble  gardens  and  orchards.  In  this  harlwur, 
wbicli  it  is  probable  was  the  some  at  present  called 
St  Jago  de  Cuba,  Columbus  anchored  and  passed  a 
night,  overwhelmed  as  usual  with  tbe  simple  hospi- 
laHly  of  the  iwtives.' 
•  p.  Marijrr,  ubi  nip.       <  Curade  lu«  PalaciiM,  cap.  124.  MS. 


On  inqniringof  the  people  of  this  coast  after  gold, 
they  uniformly  pointed  to  the  south,  and,  as  for  as 
they  could  be  understood,  intimated  that  a  great 
island  lay  in  that  direction  where  it  abounded.  The 
Admiral  in  the  course  of  his  first  voyage  had  received 
information  of  such  an  island,  which  some  of  bis 
followers  had  thought  might  be  Babeque,  the  olject 
of  so  much  anxious  search  and  chimerical  expect- 
ation. He  had  felt  a  strong  indinalion  to  diveiie 
from  his  course,  and  go  in  quest  of  it,  and  this  deaire 
increased  with  every  new  report.  On  tbe  foNowing 
day,  therefore  (the  Sd  of  May),  after  standing  weal- 
ward  to  a  h^  cape,  he  suddenly  tamed  his  prow 
directly  south,  and  abandoning  for  a  time  tiie  ooMt 
of  Cuba,  steered  off  into  tbe  broad  sea,  in  quest  ot 
tbb  reported  island. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DiscovEiT  or  UailCA. 
[I4M.  ) 

CoLUUBUs  had  not  sailed  many  leagues  before  tbe 
blue  summits  of  Jamaica  began  to  rise  above  the  ho- 
rizon. It  was  two  days  and  nights,  however,  before 
he  reached  the  island,  filled  with  admiration,  as  be 
gradually  drew  near,  at  its  vast  size,  the  beauty  of 
its  mountains,  the  majesty  of  its  forests,  the  fertility 
of  its  valleys,  and  the  great  number  of  villages  vrith 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  animated. 

On  approaching  the  land,  at  least  seventy  canoes, 
filled  with  savages  gaily  painted  and  decorated  irith 
feathers,  sallied  forth  more  than  a  league  from  shore. 
They  advanced  in  warlike  array,  uttering  loud  yells, 
and  brandishing  lances  of  pointed  wood.  The  me- 
diation of  the  interpreter,  and  a  few  presents  to  tlie 
crew  of  one  of  the  canoes,  which  ventured  nearer 
than  the  rest,  soothed  Uiis  angry  armada,  and  (be 
squadron  pursued  its  course  unmolested.  Columbus 
anchored  in  a  harbour  about  the  centre  of  the  island, 
to  which,  from  the  great  beauty  of  tbe  surrounding 
country,  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Gloria;'  it  is 
tbe  same  at  present  called  St  Ann's  Bay. 

On  tbe  following  morning,  be  weighed  anchor  at 
day-break,  and  coasted  westward  in  search  of  a  shel- 
tered harbour,  where  his  ship  could  be  careened  and 
caulked,  as  it  leaked  considerably.  After  prooeedio; 
a  few  leagues,  he  found  one  apparently  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  On  sending  a  boat  to  sound  the  en- 
trance, two  large  cauoes,  filled  with  Indians,  issued 
forth  lo  oppose  their  landing,  hurling  their  lances, 
but  from  such  distance  as  to  fall  short  of  the  Spa- 
niards. Not  wishing  to  proceed  to  any  act  of  hostility 
that  might  prevent  future  intercourse,  Columbus 
ordered  the  boat  lo  return  on  board,  and  finding 
there  was  suflicient  depth  of  water  ft>r  bis  ship,  en- 
tered and  anchored  in  the  harbour.    Immediately 

•  Cna  dc  lot  Palaciot,  cap.  tw. 
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the  whole  beach  was  covered  with  Indians  punted 
wHh  a  variety  of  colours,  bat  chiefly  blade,  some 
partly  dotbed  with  palm-leaves,  and  aU  wearmg 
tufts  and  coronets  of  gay  tropical  feathers.  Unlike 
the  hospitable  islanders  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  these  ap> 
peared  to  partake  of  the  warHke  character  of  the 
Caribs,  manifesting  the  Gercest  hostility,  bnrling 
(heir  javdins  at  Ibe  ships,  and  making  tlie  shores 
resound  with  their  yells  and  war-whoops. 

The  Admirai  reflected  (hat  forther  ftrbearance 
mig^t  be  mistaken  for  cowardice.  It  was  necessary 
to  careen  bis  ship,  and  to  send  men  on  shore  for  a 
supply  of  water,  but  previoosly  it  was  advisable  to 
strike  an  awe  into  the  savages,  tliat  might  prevent 
any  moleslatian  from  them.  As  the  caravels  could 
not  approach  suffieienlly  near  to  the  beach  where 
the  Indtaw  were  collected,  he  despatched  the  boats 
wdl  manned  and  armed.  These,  rowing  dose  to 
the  shore,  let  fly  a  volley  of  arrows  from  their  cross- 
bows, by  which  several  Indians  were  wounded,  and 
the  rest  llirown  into  confosion.  The  Spaniards  then 
qwang  on  shore,  and  put  the  whole  multitude  to 
flight;  givi^  another  discharge  of  tbdr  cross-bows, 
and  lettkig  loose  upon  them  a  dog,  who  poraaed 
tlKm  with  sanguinary  fiiry.'  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  dogs  against  the  natives,  which 
were  afterwards  employed  with  such  cmd  effect 
by  the  Spaniards  in  their  Indian  wars.  Gatnmbus 
now  landed  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  island, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santiago;  bat  it  has 
retained  its  original  Indian  name  of  Jamaica.  The 
liarbour,  from  its  commodiousness,  he  called  Poerto 
Boeno ;  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse-slioe,  and  a 
river  ran  in  its  vicinity.  * 

Daring  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  neighbourhood 
rwiMHied  silent  and  deserted.  On  tlie  following 
noorning,  however,  before  sunrise,  six  Indians  were 
seen  on  the  shore,  making  signal  of  amity.  They 
proved  to  be  envoys  sent  by  the  caciques  with  prof- 
fers of  peace  and  friendship.  Tliese  were  cordially 
returned  by  (he  Admiral;  presents  of  trinkets  were 
sent  to  the  cliieflains ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  har- 
bow  again  swarmed  with  the  naked  and  painted 
naidUtude,  bringing  abundance  of  provisions,  similar 
in  kind,  bat  superior  in  quality,  to  those  of  tlie  other 
islands. 

During  three  days  that  the  ships  remained  in  (liis 
barbour,  tlie  most  amicable  intercourse  was  kept  up 
wkb  the  natives.  They  appeared  to  be  more  inge- 
nioas,  as  well  as  more  warUke  than  then-  neighbours 
of  Caba  and  Hayti.  Their  canoes  wo-e  beUer  con- 
strocted,  being  ornamented  with  carving  and  painting 
at  the  bow  and  stem.  Many  were  of  great  size, 
though  ibrmed  by  the  trunks  of  single  trees,  often 
froofi  aspedes  of  the  mahogany.  Columbus  measured 
one,  which  was  ninety-six  feet  long,  and  eight  broad, ' 
hollowed  out  of  one  of  those  magnificent  trees  whidi 

>  Can  delm  Pabdos,  cap.  129. 

>  BM.  del  Ahnirante,  Tibi  sap. 

>  cwadelMi'alKicB,  cap.iM. 


rise  like  verdant  towers  anddst  the  rich  forests  of  the 
tropics.  Every  eaciqne  prided  himsdf  on  possessing  a 
large  canoe  of  the  kind,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  as 
his  ship  of  state.  It  is  cnrions  to  remark  the  appa- 
rently innate  difference  between  these  island  tribes. 
The  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  though  sorroonded  by  ad- 
jacent islands,  and  subject  to  frequent  incursions  of 
the  Caribs,  were  yet  of  a  pacific  character,  and  pos- 
sessed very  few  canoes;  while  Jamaica,  separated  by 
distance  from  intercourse  with  other  islands,  pro- 
tected in  the  same  way  from  (he  dangers  of  invasion, 
and  embosomed,  as  it  were,  in  a  peaceful  mediter- 
ranean sea,  was  inhabi(ed  by  a  warlike  race,  and 
surpassed  all  tlie  other  islands  in  its  maritime  arma- 
ments. His  ship  being  repaired,  and  a  supply  of  water 
taken  in,  Columbus  made  sail,  and  continued  altong 
the  coast  to  the  westward,  so  close  to  the  shore,  that 
the  little  squadron  was  eontinually  surrounded  by  the 
canoes  of  Uie  natives,  who  came  off  from  every  bay, 
and  river,  and  headland,  no  longer  manifesting  hos- 
tility, but  anxions  to  exchange  any  thing  they  pos- 
sessed for  European  trifles.  After  proceeding  aboot 
twenty- four  leagues,  they  approached  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  the  coast  bendii^  to 
the  sooth,  the  wind  became  unfavourable  for  thehr 
further  progress  along  the  shore.  Being  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  finding  gold  in  Jamaica,  and  the  breeze 
being  fair  for  Cuba,  Columbus  determined  to  return 
thither,  and  not  to  leave  it  until  be  bad  explored  its 
coast  to  a  solBcient  distance,  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  were  terra  firma  or  an  island.  ■  To 
the  last  place  at  which  be  touched  in  Jamaica,  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Buentiempo  (or  Fair 
Weather),  on  account  of  the  propitious  wind  which 
Uew  for  Cuba.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  sail,  a  young 
Indian  came  off  to  the  ship,  and  begged  tliat  the  Spa- 
niards would  take  him  with  them  to  their  country. 
He  was  followed  by  his  rdations  and  friends,  who 
endeavoured  by  the  most  affecting  supplications  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  For  some  time  he 
was  distracted  between  concern  for  the  distress  of  his 
family,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  home  of  these 
wonderful  strangers,  which  his  imagination  pictured 
as  a  region  of  celestial  delights.  Curiosity,  and  the 
yoothlnl  propensity  to  rove  prevailed;  he  tore  himself 
from  the  embraces  of  his  friends,  and  that  he  might 
not  behold  the  tears  of  his  sisters,  hid  himsdf  in  a 
secret  part  of  the  sliip.  Tooched  by  this  scene  of 
natural  affiection,  and  pleased  with  the  enterprising 
and  confiding  spirit  of  the  youth,  Columbus  gave 
orders  that  be  should  be  treated  with  especial  kind- 
ness.' 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  known 
something  moreof  the  fortunes  of  this  curious  savage, 
and  of  the  impressions  made  upon  so  lively  a  mind  by 
a  first  sight  of  the  wonders  of  civilization:  whether 
the  land  of  the  white  men  equalled  bis  hopes,  whether, 
as  is  usual  with  savages,  he  pined  amidst  (he  splen- 

'  Hist,  dd  Almlrantc,  cap.  54. 
'  HMdem. 
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dours  of  cities  for  his  naliTe  forests,  and  whether  he 
ever  retnmed  to  the  arms  of  his  family.  The  early 
Spanish  historians  seem  never  to  have  interested 
tliemselves  in  the  feelings  or  fortunes  of  tliese  first 
vbitors  from  tlie  New  to  the  Old  World.  No  fur- 
ther naention  is  made  of  this  youthful  adventurer. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

BmjBn  TO  CUBA.    RATIOATION   AMONG  TBI  ISLAKDS  CALUD 
TBI  QUEKN'S  QABOBBS. 

[I4W.  ] 

Setting  sail  from  the  Gul  f  of  Buentiempo,  the  squa- 
dron once  more  steered  for  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
on  the  48th  of  May  arrived  at  a  great  cape,  to  which 
Columhus  gave  the  name  of  Cabodela  Cruz,  which 
it  still  retains.  Here  landing  at  a  large  village,  he 
was  well  received  and  entertained  by  the  cacique  and 
his  subjects,  who  bad  long  since  heard  of  himself  and 
hb  ships.  In  fact,  Columbus  found,  from  the  report 
of  this  chieftain,  that  the  numerous  Indians  who  had 
visited  his  ships  during  his  cruise  along  the  northern 
coast  in  his  Qrst  voyage,  had  spread  the  story  far  and 
near  of  tliese  wonderful  visitors  who  had  descended 
from  the  sky,  and  bad  filled  the  whole  island  with 
rumours  and  astonishment.  ■  Tl^  Admiral  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertain  from  this  cacique  and  his  people,  whe- 
ther Cuba  was  an  island  or  a  continent.  They  all 
replied  that  it  was  an  island,  but  of  infinite  extent; 
for  they  declared  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  end 
of  it.  This  reply,  while  it  manifested  their  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  a  continent,  left  the  question  still  in 
doi^bt  and  obscurity.  The  Indian  name  of  this  pro- 
vince of  Cuba  was  Macacar. 

Resuming  bis  course  to  tlie  west  on  the  following 
day,  Columbus  came  to  where  the  coast  suddenly 
swept  away  to  the  north-east  for  many  leagues,  and 
then  curved  round  again  to  the  west,  forming  an 
immense  bay,  or  rather  gulf.  Here  he  was  assailed 
by  a  violent  storm,  accompanied  by  awful  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  in  these  latitudes  seem  to  rend 
the  very  heavens.  Fortunately  the  storm  was  not  of 
long  duration,  or  his  situation  would  have  been 
perilous  in  the  extreme;  for  he  found  the  navigation 
rendered  difQcolt  by  numerous  keys '  and  sand-banks. 
These  increased  as  he  advanced,  until  the  mariner 
stationed  at  the-  mast-head  beheld  the  sea,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  completely  studded  with  small 
islands.  Some  of  them  were  low,  naked,  and  sandy, 
others  covered  with  verdure,  and  others  tufted  with 
lofty  and  beautiful  forests.  They  were  of  various 
sizes,  from  one  to  four  leagues,  and  were  generally 
the  more  fertile  and  elevated  the  nearer  they  were  to 
Cuba.    Finding  them  to  increase  in  number,  so  as  to 
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render  it  impossible  to  give  a  name  to  each,  the  Ad- 
miral gave  the  whole  labyrinth  of  islands,  which  in  a 
manner  enamelled  the  face  of  the  ocean  with  varie- 
gated verdure,  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Gardens. 
He  thought  at  first  of  leaving  this  archipelago  on  bis 
right,  and  sUnding  brther  out  to  sea ;  but  he  called 
to  mind  that  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Marco  Polo  liad 
mentioned  iliat  the  coast  of  Asia  was  fringed  with 
islands  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand.  He  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  was  among  that  cluster,  and 
resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  land,  by  follow- 
ing which,  if  it  were  really  Asia,  he  must  soon  arrire 
at  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Khan. 

Entering  among  these  islands,  therefore,  Colum- 
bus soon  became  entangled  in  the  most  perplexed 
navigation,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  continnl 
perils  and  dIRicullies  from  sand-banks,  counter-cnr- 
rents,  and  sunken  rocks.  The  ships  were  obliged  in 
a  manner  to  grope  their  way,  with  men  stationed  at 
the  mast-head,  and  the  lead  continually  going.  Some- 
times they  were  obliged  to  shift  their  course  vithin 
the  hour,  to  all  points  of  the  Qonapass;  sometimes 
they  were  straitened  in  a  narrow  channel,  where  it 
was  necessary  to  lower  all  sail  and  tow  the  rebels 
out,  lest  they  should  run  aground  ;  notwithstanding 
all  which  precautions,  they  frequently  touched  npoD 
sand-banks,  and  were  extricated  with  great  difGcollj. 
The  variableness  of  the  weather  added  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  navigation;  though  after  ahlile 
while  it  began  to  assume  some  method  in  its  very 
caprices.  In  the  morning  the  wind  rose  in  the  east 
with  the  sun,  and  following  his  coarse  through  the 
day,  died  away  at  sunset  in  the  west.  Heavy  clouds 
gathered  with  the  approach  of  evening,  sending  fbrtb 
sheets  of  lightning,  and  distant  peals  of  thunder,  and 
menacing  a  furious  tempest;  but  as  the  moon  rose, 
the  whole  mass  broke  away,  part  melting  in  a  shower 
of  rain,  and  part  dispersing  by  a  breeze  which  sprang 
up  from  the  land. 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  to  favour  the  idea  of  Columbus,  that  he  was 
in  the  Asiatic  archipelago.  As  the  ships  glided  along 
the  smooth  and  glassy  canals  which  separated  these 
verdant  islands,  the  magnificence  of  their  vegetatioo, 
the  soft  odours  which  were  wafted  from  flowers,  an* 
blossoms,  and  aromatic  shrubs,  and  the  splendid  plu- 
mage of  the  scarlet  cranes  or  flamingoes,  vhidi 
abounded  in  the  meadows,  and  of  other  tropical  biids 
which  fluttered  among  the  groves,  resembled  what 
is  described  of  Oriental  climes. 

These  islands  were  generally  uninhabited.  They 
found  a  considerable  village,  however,  on  one  of  the 
largest,  where  they  landed  on  tlie  22d  of  May.  Tlie 
houses  were  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  who 
appeared  to  depend  principally  on  the  sea  tot  th«r 
subsistence.  Large  quantities  of  fish  were  found  to 
their  dwellings,  and  the  adjacent  shore  was  eotered 
with  the  shells  of  tortoises.  There  were  also  do- 
mesticated parrots,  and  scarlet  cranes,  and  a  number 
of  dumb  dogs,  which  it  was  afterwards  found  «bey 
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bttened  as  an  artide  of  (bod.  To  this  island  the  Ad- 
miral gave  the  name  of  Santa  Marta. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  voya^  among  these  islands, 
Columbus  beheld  one  day  a  number  of  the  natives  in 
a  canoe  on  the  still  sur&ce  of  one  of  the  channels, 
occupied  in  fishing,  and  Avas  struck  with  the  singular 
means  they  employed.  They  bad  a  small  fish,  the 
flat  head  of  vbidi  was  furnished  with  numerous 
suckers,  by  which  it  attached  itself  so  firmly  to  any 
object,  as  to  be  torn  in  pieces  rather  than  abandon 
its  bold.  Tying  a  line  of  great  length  to  the  tail  of 
this  fish,  the  Indians  permitted  it  to  swim  at  large ; 
it  generally  kept  near  the  surface  of  the  water  until 
it  perceived  its  prey,  when,  darting  down  swiftly,  it 
attached  itself  by  the  suckers  to  the  throat  of  the  fish 
or  to  the  under-sheU  of  a  tortoise,  nor  did  it  relin- 
qnish  its  prey,  until  both  were  drawn  up  by  the 
fisherman  and  taken  out  of  the  water.  In  this  way 
the  Spaniards  witnessed  the  taking  of  a  tortoise  of 
immense  size^  and  Fernando  Ck>lumbus  affirms  that 
he  himself  saw  a  shark  caught  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  coast  of  Yeragoa.  The  iact  has  been  corro- 
borated by  the  accounts  of  various  navigators;  and 
the  same  mode  of  fishing  is  said  to  be  employed  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  at  Mozambique  and  at 
Madagascar.  Thus,  it  has  been  observed,  savage 
people,  who  probably  have  never  held  communication 
with  each  other,  offer  the  most  striking  analogies  in 
their  modes  of  exercising  empire  over  animals.' 
These  fishermen  came  on  board  of  the  ships  in  a 
frank  and  fearless  manner.  They  furnished  the  Spa- 
niards with  a  supply  of  fish,  and  would  cheerfully 
have  given  them  every  thing  they  possessed.  To 
the  Admiral's  inquiries  concerning  the  geography  of 
those  parts,  they  said  that  the  sea  was  full  of  islands 
(0  the  south  and  to  the  west,  but  as  to  Cuba  it  con- 
tinned  running  to  the  westward  without  any  termi- 
nation. 

Having  extricated  himself  from  this  archipelago, 
Cdambus  steered  for  a  mountainous  part  of  the  is- 
land of  Cuba  about  fourteen  leagues  distant,  where 
he  landed  at  a  iai^  village  on  the  3d  of  June.  Here 
he  was  received  with  that  kindness  and  amity  which 
distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  whom  he  ex- 
tolled above  all  the  other  islanders  for  their  mild  and 
pacific  character.  Their  very  animals,  he  said,  were 
tamer,  as  well  as  larger  and  better,  than  those  of  the 
other  islands.  Among  the  various  articles  of  food 
which  the  natives  brought  with  joyful  alacrity  from 
all  parts  to  the  Spaniards,  were  stock-doves  of  un- 
common size  and  fiavour;  perceiving  something  pe- 
culiar in  their  taste,  Columbus  ordered  the  crops  of 
several  newly  killed  to  be  opened,  in  which  were 
foond  sweet  spices — favourable  indications  of  the  pro- 
dnctioDS  of  the  country. 

While  the  crews  of  the  boats  were  procnring  wa- 
ter and  provisions,  Columbus  sought  to  gather  infor- 
mation from  the  venerable  cacique,  and  several  of  (he 
old  men  of  the  village.    They  told  him  that  tlie  name 
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of  their  province  was  Omofoy ;  that  fhrther  on  to  the 
westward  the  sea  was  again  covered  with  innumer- 
able islands,  and  had  but  little  depth.  As  to  Cuba, 
none  of  them  had  ever  heard  that  it  had  an  end  to 
the  westward — forty  moons  would  not  suffice  to 
reach  to  its  extremity;  in  fact,  they  considered  it  as 
interminable.  They  observed,  however,  that  the 
Admiral  would  receive  more  ample  information  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Mangon,  an  adjacent  province, 
which  lay  towards  the  west.  The  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  Columbus  was  struck  with  the  sound  of  this 
name;  it  resembled  that  of  Mangi,  the  richest  pro- 
vince of  the  Grand  Khan,  bordering  on  the  Ocean. 
He  made  further  inquiries  concerning  tlie  region  of 
Mangon,  and  understood  the  Indians  to  say,  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  people  who  had  tails  like  animals, 
and  wore  garments  to  conceal  them.  He  recollected 
that  Sir  John  Mandeville,  in  his  account  of  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  East,  had  recorded  a  story  of  the 
same  kind  as  current  among  certam  naked  tribes  of 
Asia,  and  told  by  them  in  ridicule  of  (he  garments  of 
their  civilized  neighbours,  which  they  could  only 
conceive  useful  as  concealing  some  bodily  defect.' 
He  became,  therefore,  more  confident  than  ever, 
that,  by  keeping  along  the  coast  to  the  westward,  he 
should  eventually  arrive  at  the  civilized  realms  of 
Asia.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  finding, 
in  this  region  of  Mangon,  the  rich  province  of  Mangi, 
and  in  i(s  people  with  tails  and  garments,  the  long- 
robed  inhabitants  of  the  empire  of  Tartary. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

coiSTiNO  or  TBE  souTHns  8n>E  or  COIA. 
[1«M.  1 

Aniuated  by  one  of  the  pleasing  illusions  of  his 
ardent  imagination,  Columbus  pursued  his  voyage, 
with  a  prosperous  breeze,  along  the  supposed  con- 
tinent of  Asia.  He  was  now  opposite  that  part  of 
the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  where,  for  nearly  thirty- 
five  leagues,  the  navigation  is  unembarrassed  by 
banks  and  islands.  To  his  left  was  the  broad  and 
open  sea,  whose  dark  blue  colour  gave  token  of 
ample  depth;  to  his  right  extended  the  richly- 
wooded  province  of  Ornofay,  gradually  sweeping 
up  into  a  range  of  interior  mountains ;  the  verdant 
coast  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  studded 
with  Indian  villages.  The  appearance  of  (he  ships 
spread  wonder  and  joy  along  Uie  sea-shore.  The 
natives  hailed  with  acclamations  (he  arrival  of  these 
wonderful  beings  on  their  coast,  whose  fame  had 
circulated  more  or  less  throughout  the  island,  and 
who  brought  with  them  the  blessings  of  heaven. 
They  came  off  swimming,  or  in  their  canoes,  to  offer 
the  fniKs  and  productions  of  the  land,  and  regarded 
the  wliite  men  almost  with  adoration.     After  the 
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usual  erening  shower,  when  the  breeze  blew  firom 
the  shore  and  brooght  off  the  sweetness  of  the  land, 
it  bore  with  it  also  the  distant  gongs  of  the  natives 
and  the  sound  of  their  rude  music,  as  they  were  pro- 
bably celebrating  with  their  national  chants  and 
dances  the  arrival  of  the  white  men.  So  delightful 
were  these  spicy  odours  and  cheerful  sounds  to  Co- 
lumbus, who  was  at  present  open  to  all  pleasurable 
influences,  that  he  declared  the  night  passed  away  as 
a  single  hour. ' 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  noticing  Ibe  striking  con- 
trasts which  are  sometimes  forced  upon  the  mind. 
The  coast  here  described  as  so  populous  and  anima- 
ted, rejoicing  in  the  visit  of  the  discoverers,  is  the 
same  that  extends  westward  of  the  city  of  Trinidad, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Xagua.  All  is  now  silent  and  de- 
serted :  civilization,  which  lias  covered  some  parts  of 
Cuba  with  glittering  cities,  has  rendered  this  a  soK- 
tude.  The  whole  race  of  Indians  has  long  since 
passed  away,  pining  and  perishing  beneath  the  do- 
mination of  the  strangers  wliom  they  welcomed  so 
joyfully  to  their  shores.  Before  me  Ues  tlie  account 
of  a  night  recently  passed  on  this  very  coast,  by  a 
celebrated  traveller,  but  with  what  different  feelings 
firom  tliose  of  Columbus !  "  I  passed,"  says  he,  "  a 
great  part  of  the  night  upon  (he  deck.  What  de- 
serted coasts !  not  a  light  to  announce  the  cabin  of  a 
fislierman.  From  Balabano  to  Trinidad,  a  distance 
of  fifty  leagues,  there  does  not  exist  a  village.  Yet 
in  the  time  of  Columbus  this  land  was  inhabited  even 
along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  When  pits  are  digged 
in  the  soil,  or  the  torrents  plough  open  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  there  are  often  found  hatchets  of  stone' 
and  vessels  of  copper,  relics  of  tlie  ancient  inliabitants 
of  the  island."  • 

For  the  greater  part  of  two  days  the  ships  swept 
along  this  open  part  of  the  coast,  traversing  the  wide 
Gulf  of  Xagua.  At  length  they  came  to  where  the 
sea  became  suddenly  as  white  as  milk,  and  perfectly 
turbid,  as  though  flour  had  been  mingled  with  it. 
This  is  caused  by  fine  sand,  or  calcareous  particles, 
raised  from  the  Irattom  at  certain  depths  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  waves  and  currents.  It  spread  great 
^arm  through  the  ships,  which  was  heightened  by 
their  soon  finding  themselves  suiTounded  by  lianks 
and  keys,  and  in  shallow  water.  The  further  they 
proceeded,  the  more  perilous  became  their  situation. 
They  were  in  a  narrow  channel,  where  they  had  no 
room  to  turn,  and  to  beat  nut ;  where  there  was  no 
hold  for  their  anchors,  and  where  they  were  violently 
tossed  about  by  the  winds,  and  in  danger  of  being 
stranded.  At  length  they  came  to  a  small  island, 
where  they  found  tolerable  anchorage.  Here  they 
remained  for  the  night  in  great  anxiety ;  many  were 
for  abandoning  all  further  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise, thinking  that  they  might  esteem  themselves 
fortunate  should  they  be  able  to  return  from  whence 
they  came.    Columbus,  however,  could  not  consent 
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to  relinqnirii  his  voyage,  now  that  he  thought  hin- 
self  in  the  route  for  a  brilliant  discinvry.  The  oart 
morning  he  despatched  ttie  smallest  caravel  to  ex- 
plore this  new  labyrinth  of  islands,  and  to  penetrate 
to  the  main  land  in  quest  of  fresh  water,  of  \rhidi 
the  ships  were  in  great  need.  The  caravel  relomed 
with  a  report  that  the  canals  and  keys  of  this  group 
were  as  numerous  and  intricate  as  those  of  the  Gir- 
dens  of  the  Queen  :  that  the  main-land  was  bordmd 
by  deep  marshes  and  a  muddy  coast,  where  the  min- 
grove-trees  grew  within  the  water,  and  so  close  to- 
gether, that  they  formed,  as  it  were,  an  impenetrable 
wall  :  that  within,  the  land  appeared  fertile  lad 
mountainous ;  and  columns  of  smoke,  rising  from 
various  parts,  gave  signs  of  numerous  inhabitants.' 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  caravel,  Columbos  now 
ventured  to  penetrate  this  little  arclupelago ;  worUng 
his  way  with  great  caution,  toil,  and  peril,  among 
the  narrow  channels  which  separated  tlte  sand-tnnks 
and  islands,  and  frequently  getting  aground.  At 
length  he  reached  a  low  point  of  Cuba,  to  wfaidilK 
gave  the  name  of  Point  Seralin ;  within  which  Ike 
coast  swept  off  to  the  east,  flirming  so  deep  a  bay, 
that  Ik  could  not  see  the  land  at  the.bottom.  To  Ibe 
north,  however,  there  were  mountains  afar  off,  and 
the  intermediate  space  was  clear  and  open,  the  ii- 
lands  in  sight  lying  to  tlie  south  and  west;  a  iati^ 
lion  which  agrees  with  that  of  (he  great  bay  of  Ban- 
bano.  Columbus  now  steered  for  tliese  raoonlaiu, 
with  a  foirwind  and  three  fathoms  of  water,  aadon 
the  following  day  anchored  on  tiie  coast  neara  bew- 
tiful  grove  of  palm-trees. 

Here,  a  party  was  sent  on  shore  for  wood  and  vh 
let ;  and  they  found  two  living  springs  in  the  midit 
of  Uie  grove.  While  they  were  employed  in  cntliBg 
wood,  and  filling  their  water-casks,  an  archer  strayed 
into  the  forest  with  his  cross-bow  in  search  of  game, 
but  soon  returned,  flying  with  great  terror,  andcall- 
mg  loudly  for  aid  upon  his  comrades.  He  declared 
that  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  lie  suddenly  es- 
pied, through  an  opening  glade,  a  man  in  a  long  wbile 
dress,  so  like  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St  Mary  of  Mercy, 
that  at  first  sight  be  took  him  for  the  cliaplain  of  tbe 
Admiral.  Two  others  followed,  in  wliite  tonics 
reaching  to  their  knees,  and  the  three  were  of  as  Uf 
complexions  as  Europeans.  Behind  these  appund 
many  more  to  the  number  of  thirty,  armed  wilk 
clubs  and  lances.  They  made  no  signs  of  hosdlityi 
but  remained  quiet,  the  man  in  the  long  wliite  dress 
alone  advancing  to  accost  liim ;  bat  he  was  so  aUraud 
at  their  number,  that  be  bad  fled  instantly  to  seek  tbe 
aid  of  Ills  companions.  The  party  all  hurried  to  ibe 
ships.  When  Columbus  heard  this  story  be  was 
greatly  rejoiced,  for  he  concluded  that  these  moitbe 
the  clothed  intiabitants  of  Mangon,  of  whom  lie  bad 
recently  heard,  and  that  he  had  at  length  approached 
the  confines  of  a  civilized  country,  if  net  within  the 
very  borders  of  the  rich  proviooe  of  Hangi.  On  the 
following  day  he  despatched  a  party  of  armed  men 
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in  quest  of  tliese  people  clad  in  white,  with  orders  to 
penetrate,  if  necessary,  forty  miles  into  the  interior, 
ontil  they  met  with  some  of  the  inhabitants;  for  he 
thought  the  populous  and  cultivated  parts  might  be 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  that  there  might  be  towns 
and  dties  beyond  the  wild  woods  and  mountains  of  the 
coast.  The  party  penetrated  through  a  belt  of  thick 
forests  which  girdled  the  shore,  and  then  entered 
npon  a  great  plain  or  savannah,  covered  with  rank 
grass  and  herbage  as  tall  as  ripe  corn,  and  destilute 
of  any  road  or  footpath.  Here  they  were  so  entangled 
and  fettered,  as  it  were,  by  malted  grass  and  creep- 
ing vegetation,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  penetrated  a  mile,  when  they  had  to  abandon  the 
attempt,  and  return  weary  and  exhausted  to  the  ships. 

Another  party  was  sent  on  the  succeeding  day  to 
penetrate  in  a  different  direction.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  from  the  coast,  when  they  beheld  the 
foot-prints  of  some  large  animal  with  claws,  which 
some  supposed  the  tracks  of  a  lion,  others  of  a  grifHn, 
but  which  were  probably  made  by  the  alligators  which 
abound  in  that  vicinity.  Dismayed  at  the  sight,  they 
hastened  back  towards  the  sea-side.  In  their  way 
they  passed  through  a  forest,  with  lawns  and  mea- 
dows opening  in  various  parts  of  it,  in  wliich  were 
flocks  of  cranes,  twice  the  size  of  those  of  Europe. 
Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  sent  (brth  those  aro- 
matic odours  which  were  continually  deceiving  them 
with  tlie  hope  of  finding  oriental  spices.  They  saw 
also  abundance  of  grape-vines,  that  beautiful  feature 
in  the  vegetation  of  the  New  World.  Many  of  these 
crept  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees,  overwhelm- 
ing them  with  foliage,  twisting  themselves  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  bearing  ponderous  clusters  of  juicy 
grapes.  The  party  returned  to  the  ships  equally  un- 
successfal  with  then*  predecessors,  and  pronounced 
the  country  wild  and  impenetrable,  though  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  As  a  proof  of  its  abundance,  they 
brought  great  clusters  of  the  wild  grapes,  which  Go- 
lambas  afterwards  transmitted  to  the  Sovereigns,  to- 
gether with  a  specimen  of  the  water  of  the  White  Sea 
through  which  he  had  passed. 

As  no  tribe  of  Indians  was  ever  discovered  in  Cuba 
wearing  clothing,  it  is  probable  that  the  story  of  the 
men  in  white  originated  in  some  error  of  the  archer, 
who,  full  of  the  idea  of  the  mysterious  inhabitants  of 
Mangon,  may  have  been  startled  in  the  course  of  his 
lonely  wandering  in  the  forest,  by  one  of  those  flocks 
of  cranes  which  it  seems  abounded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. These  birds,  like  the  flamingos,  feed  in  com- 
pany, with  one  stationed  at  a  distance  as  sentinel. 
When  seen  througii  the  openings  of  the  woodlands, 
standing  in  rows  along  a  smooth  savannah,  or  in  a 
glassy  pool  of  water,  their  height  and  erectness  give 
them,  at  the  first  glance,  the  semblance  of  human 
Agores.  Whether  the  story  originated  in  error  or  in 
fitteebood,  it.  made  a  deep  impression  on  Columbus, 
who  was  pre-dispotted  to  be  deceived,  and  to  believe 
every  thing  that  Givonred  the  illusion  of  his  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  civilised  country.    After  he  had  ex- 


plored the  deep  bay  to  the  east,  and  ascertained  that 
it  was  not  an  arm  of  the  sea,  he  continued  westward, 
and  proceeding  about  nine  leagues,  came  to  an  in- 
habited shore,  where  he  had  communications  with 
several  of  the  natives.  They  were  naked,  as  usual ; 
but  that  he  attributed  to  their  being  mere  fishermen 
inhabiting  a  savage  coast ;  he  presumed  the  civilized 
regions  to  lie  in  the  interior.  As  his  Lucayan  inter- 
preter did  not  understand  the  language,  or  rather 
dialect,  of  this  part  of  Cuba,  all  the  information  which 
he  could  obtain  from  the  natives  was  necessarily  re- 
ceived through  the  erroneous  medium  of  signs  and 
gesticulations.  Deluded  by  his  own  favourite  hypo- 
thesis, he  understood  from  them  that,  among  certain 
mountains  wliich  he  saw  far  off  to  the  west,  there 
was  a  powerful  king  who  reigned  in  great  state  over 
many  populous  provinces;  that  he  wore  a  white  gar- 
ment which  swept  the  ground ;  that  he  was  called  a 
saint ; '  that  he  never  spoke,  but  communicated  his 
orders  to  his  subjects  by  signs,  which  were  implicitly 
obeyed. '  In  all  this  we  see  the  busy  imagination  of 
the  Admiral  interpreting  eyery  thing  into  unison  with 
lib  pre-conceived  ideas.  Las  Casas  assures  us  that 
there  was  no  cacique  ever  known  in  the  island  who 
wore  garments,  or  answered  in  other  respects  to  thu 
description.  Thb  king,  with  a  saintly  title,  was  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  a  reflected  image  haunting 
the  mind  of  Columbus,  of  that  mysterious  potentate 
Prester  John,  who  bad  long  figured  in  the  narrations 
of  all  eastern  travellers,  sometimes  as  a  monarch, 
sometimes  as  a  priest,  the  situation  of  whose  empire 
and  court  was  always  a  matter  of  doubt  and  contra- 
diction, and  had  recently  become  again  an  object  of 
curious  inquiry. 

The  information  derived  from  these  people  con- 
cerning the  coast  to  the  westward  was  entirely  vague. 
They  said  that  it  continued  for  at  least  twenty  days' 
journey,  but  whether  it  terminated  there  they  did 
not  know.  They  appeared  but  little  informed  of  any 
thing  out  of  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Taking 
an  Indian  from  this  place  as  a  guide,  Columbus 
steered  for  the  distant  mountains,  said  to  be  mhabited 
by  this  cacique  in  white  raiment,  hoping  they  might 
prove  the  confines  of  a  more  civilized  country.  He 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  was  involved  in  the  usual 
perplexities  of  keys,  shelves,  and  sand-banks.  The 
vessels  frequentiy  stirred  up  the  sand  and  slime  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  at  other  times  they  were  almost 
imbedded  in  narrow  channels,  where  there  was  no 
room  to  tack,  and  it  was  necessary  to  haul  them  for- 
ward by  means  of  the  capstern,  to  their  great  injury. 
Atone  time  they  came  to  where  the  sea  was  almost 
covered  with  tortoises;  at  another  time  flights  of  cor- 
morants and  wood-pigeons  darkened  the  sun,  and  one 
day  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  gaudy 
butterflies,  until  dispelled  by  the  evening  shower. 

When  they  approached  the  mountainous  regions, 

•  Que  1r  Uamaban  santo,  e  que  traia  tunica  l>Ianca  que  le  arras- 
(raba  por  el  suelo.    Cura  de  lot  Palados,  c.  138. 
>  Hcrrera,  HM.  Ind..  decad.  i.lib.  ii,  c.  14. 
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Ihey  found  tlie  coast  bordered  by  drowned  lands  or 
morasses,  and  beset  by  such  thick  forests,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  penetrate  to  the  interior.  They  were 
several  days  seeking  fresh  water,  of  which  they  were 
in  great  want.  At  length  they  found  a  spring  in  a 
grove  of  palm  trees,  and  near  it  shells  of  the  pearl 
oyster,  fh>m  which  Columbus  thought  there  might 
be  a  valuable  pearl-fishery  in  the  neighbourhood. 
While  thus  cat  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  in- 
terior by  a  belt  of  swamp  and  forests,  the  country 
appeared  to  be  well-peopled.  Columns  of  smoke 
ascended  from  various  parts,  which  grew  more  fre- 
quent as  the  vessels  advanced,  until  they  rose  from 
every  rock  and  woody  height.  The  Spaniards  were 
ata  loss  to  determinewhelher  these  arose  from  villages 
and  towns,  or  whether  from  signal-Dres,  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  ships,  and  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try; such  as  were  usual  on  European  sea-shores, 
wiien  an  enemy  was  descried  hovering  in  the  vicinity. 
.  For  several  days  Columbus  continued  exploring  this 
perplexed  and  lonely  coast,  whose  intricate  channels 
are  seldom  visited,  even  at  the  present  day,  except- 
ing by  the  solitary  and  lurking  bark  of  the  smn^ler. 
As  lie  proceeded,  however,  he  found  that  the  coast 
took  a  general  bend  to  the  sonth-west.  This  accord- 
ed precisely  with  tlie  descriptions  given  by  Marco 
Polo  of  the  remote  coast  of  Asia.  He  now  became 
fully  assared  that  he  was  on  that  part  of  the  Asiatic 
eontinent  which  is  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Old 
World  as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy.  Let  him  but  con- 
tinue bis  course,  he  thought,  and  he  must  surely  ar- 
rive at  the  point  where  this  range  of  coast  terminated 
in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients.' 

The  ardent  imagination  of  Columbus  was  always 
sallying  in  the  advance,  and  su^esting  some  splen- 
did track  of  enterprise.  Combining  his  present  con- 
jectures as  to  his  situation  with  the  imperfect  lights 
of  geography,  he  conceived  a  triumphant  route  for 
his  return  to  Spain.  Doubling  the  Aurea  Chersone- 
sus, he  should  emerge  into  the  seas  frequented  by 
the  ancients,  and  bordered  by  the  luxurious  nations 
of  the  East.  Stretching  across  the  gulf  of  the  Gan- 
ges he  might  pass  by  Taprdrana,  and  continuing  on 
to  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  arrive  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea.  From  thence  he  might  make  his  way 
by  land  to  Jerusalem,  take  shipping  at  Joppa,  and 
traverse  the  Mediterranean  to  Spain.  Or  should  the 
route  from  Ethiopia  to  Jemsalem  be  deemed  too 
perilous  from  savage  andwarlike  tribes,  or  should  he 
not  chuse  to  separate  from  his  vessels,  he  might  sail 
rotmd  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  pass  triumphantly 
by  the  Portuguese,  in  their  midway  groping  ak)ng 
the  shores  of  Guinea,  and  after  having  thus  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  fiir!  his  adventurous  sails  at 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  neplus  ultra  of  the  an- 
cient world!  Such  was  the  soaring  meditation  of 
Columbus,  as  recorded  by  one  of  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates ;  *  nor  is  there  any  ttiing  surprising  in  his  igno- 

'  The  present  pcniiunla  of  Mabcea. 
>  Cora  de  los  PalaciM,  cap.  laS.  MS. 


ranee  of  the  real  magnitude  of  our  globe.  The  me- 
chanical admeasurement  of  a  known  part  of  its  circle 
has  rendered  its  circumference  a  familiar  fact  in  oar 
day ;  but  in  his  lime  it  still  remained  a  problem  with 
the  most  profound  philosophers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BETVBII   or  GOLVBIBUS  ALORC  TBE  SODTBSRN  COUT  OP  OM, 
[l«4.  ] 

The  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  he  was  coasting  (lie 
continent  of  Asia,  and  apitroaching  the  confines  of 
Eastern  civilization,  was  shared  by  all  his  fellov- 
voyagers,  among  whom  were  several  able  and  ex- 
perienced navigators.  They  were  fer,  however,  from 
sharing  his  enthusiasm.  They  were  to  derive  no 
glory  from  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  they 
shrunk  from  its  increasing  difficulties  and  perils. 
The  ships  were  strained  and  crazed  by  the  varioas 
injuries  they  had  received,  in  running  frequently 
aground.  Their  cables  and  rigging  were  worn, 
their  provisions  were  growing  scanty,  a  great  part 
of  the  biscuit  was  spoiled  by  the  sea-water,  wWcb 
oozed  in  through  innumerable  leaks.  The  crews 
were  worn  out  by  incessant  labonr,  and  disheartened 
at  the  appearance  of  the  sea  before  them,  which  con- 
Cinued  to  exhibit  a  mere  wilderness  of  islands.  Tbej 
remonstrated,  therefore,  against  persisting  any  longer 
in  tliis  voyage.  They  had  aUready  followed  the  coast 
far  enough  to  satisfy  their  minds  that  it  was  a  con- 
tinent, and  though  they  doubted  not  that  civilized  F^ 
gions  lay  in  the  route  they  were  pursuuig,  yet  tbor 
provisions  might  be  exhausted,  and  their  vosels  dis- 
abled, before  they  could  arrive  at  these  countries. 

Columbus,  as  his  imagination  cooled,  was  himself 
aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  vessels  to  the  voyage 
he  had  contemplated;  but  he  felt  it  of  importance  to 
his  fame  and  to  the  popularity  of  his  enterprises,  to 
furnish  satisfactory  prooGs  that  the  land  he  had  dis- 
covered was  a  continent.  He  therefore  persisted  fonr 
days  longer  in  exploring  the  coast,  as  it  bent  to  the 
south-west,  until  every  one  declared  that  there  conld 
no  longer  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  for  that  it  wu 
impossible  so  vast  a  contmuity  of  land  conld  belong 
to  a  mere  island.  The  Admiral  was  determined, 
however,  that  Uie  fact  should  not  rest  merely  on  his 
own  assertion,  having  had  recent  proofe  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  gainsay  his  statements,  and  depreciate  his  dis- 
coveries. He  sent  round,  therefore,  a  puWie  notary, 
Femand  Perez  de  Luna,  to  each  of  the  vessels,  ac- 
companied by  four  witnesses,  who  demanded  fcnn- 
ally  of  every  person  on  board,  from  the  captain  to 
the  ship-boy,  whether  he  had  any  doubt  that  the  land 
before  him  was  a  continent,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  Indias,  by  which  any  one  might  return  over- 
land to  Spain,  and  by  pursuing  the  coast  of  wWcb, 
they  could  soon  arrive  among  civilized  people.   " 
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iny  one  entertained  a  doubt,  he  was  called  upon  to 
express  it,  that  it  might  be  removed.  On  board  of 
the  vessels  were  several  experienced  navigators,  and 
men  well  versed  in  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  times.  They  examined  their  maps  and  charts, 
and  the  reckonings  and  journals  of  the  voyage,  and 
after  deliberating  maturely,  declared  under  oath,  that 
they  bad  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  They  grounded 
their  belief  principally  upon  their  having  coasted  for 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  leagues,'  an  extent  un- 
heard of  as  appertaining  to  an  island,  while  the  land 
continued  to  stretch  forward  interminably,  bending 
towards  the  south,  conformably  to  the  description  of 
the  remote  coasts  of  India. 

Lest  they  should  subsequently,  out  of  malice  or 
caprice,  contradict  the  opinion  thus  solemnly  avowed, 
it  was  proclaimed  by  the  notary,  that  whoever 
should  offend  in  such  manner,  if  an  officer,  should 
pay  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  maravedies;  if  a  ship- 
boy,  or  person  of  like  rank,  he  should  receive  a  hun- 
dred lashes  and  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  A  formal 
statement  was  afterwards  drawn  op  by  the  notary, 
including  the  depositions  and  names  of  every  indi- 
vidual ;  which  document  still  exists.*  This  singular 
process  took  place  near  that  deep  bay  called  by  some 
the  Bay  of  Philipina,  by  others  of  Cortes.  At  this 
very  time,  as  has  been  remarked,  a  ship-boy  from  the 
mast-head  might  have  overlooked  the  groups  of 
islands  to  the  south,  and  have  beheld  the  open  sea 
beyond.  Two  or  three  days'  fartlter  sail  would  have 
carried  Columbus  round  the  extremity  of  Cuba, 
would  have  dispelled  his  illusion,  and  might  have 
given  an  entirely  different  course  to  his  subsequent 
discoveries.  In  his  present  conviction  he  lived  and 
died;  believing  to  his  last  hour,  that  Cuba  was  the 
extremity  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

Relinquishing  all  further  investigation  of  the  coast, 
he  stood  to  the  south-east  on  the  15th  of  June,  and 
soon  came  in  sight  of  a  lat^e  island,  with  mountains 
rising  majestically  among  this  labyrinth  of  little  keys. 
To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  Evangelista.  It  is  at 
present  known  as  the  Island  of  Pines,  and  is  celelmited 
for  its  excellent  mahogany. 

Here  he  anchored,  and  took  in  a  supply  of  wood 
and  water.  He  then  stood  to  the  south,  along  the 
shores  of  the  island,  hoping,  by  turning  its  soutliem 
extremity,  to  find  an  open  route  eastward  for  His- 
paniola,  and  intending,  on  his  way,  to  run  along  the 
southern  side  of  Jamaica.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  be  came  to  wliat  he  supposed  to  be  a  channel, 
opening  to  the  south-east  between  Evangelista  and 
some  opposite  island.  After  entering  for  some  dis- 
tance, however,  he  found  himself  enclosed  in  a  deep 
bay,  being  the  Lagoon  of  Siguanca,  which  penetrates 
tar  into  the  island. 

•  Thia  calculatiooeyideDUy  Indndes  all  the  oouTSMoflfae  riiips, 
la  Ibcir  varioiu  tacks  along  Uie  coast.  Columbas  could  banlly 
have  made  such  an  error  as  to  have  given  this  extent  to  the  south- 
ern Me  of  the  island,  even  Including  the  inflexions  of  the  coast 

•  Navarrele,  Collec.,  t.  li. 


Observing  dismay  painted  on  the  faces  of  all  his 
crew  at  finding  themselves  thus  land-locked  and 
almost  destitute  of  provisions,  Columbus  cheered 
them  with  encouraging  words,  and  resolved  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  this  perplexed  maze,  by  retracing 
his  course  along  Cuba.  Leaving  the  Lagoon,  there- 
fore, he  returned  to  hb  last  anchoring-place,  and 
from  thence  set  sail  on  the  25lh  of  Jane,  navigating 
back  through  the  groups  of  islands  between  Evan- 
gelista and  Cuba,  and  across  a  tract  of  the  White  Sea, 
which  had  so  much  appalled  his  peoi^e.  Here  he 
experienced  a  repetition  of  the  anxieties,  the  perils, 
and  the  toils  which  had  beset  him  in  his  advance 
along  the  coast.  The  crews  were  alarmed  by  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  water,  some- 
times green,  sometimes  almost  black,  at  other  times 
as  vrtiite  as  milk;  at  one  time  they  fancied  them- 
selves surrounded  by  rocks,  at  another  the  sea  ap- 
peared to  be  a  vast  sand-bank.  On  the  50th  of  June, 
the  Admiral's  ship  ran  aground  with  such  violence 
as  to  sustain  great  injury.  Every  effort  to  extricate 
her  by  sending  out  anchors  astern  was  ineffectual, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  drag  her  over  the  slioal  by 
the  prow.  At  length  they  emerged  from  the  clusters 
of  islands  called  the  Jardins  and  Jardinelles,  and  came 
to  the  open  part  of  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Here  they 
once  more  sailed  along  the  beautiful  and  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Omofay,  and  were  again  delighted  with  the 
fragrant  and  honeyed  airs  which  were  wafted  from 
the  land.  Among  the  mingled  odours,  the  Admiral 
fancied  he  could  perceive  that  of  storax  proceeding 
from  the  smoke  of  fires  blazing  on  the  shores.' 

Here  Columbus  sought  some  convenient  harbour 
where  he  might  procure  wood  and  water,  and  allow 
his  crews  to  enjoy  repose  and  Uie  recreations  of  the 
land.  They  were  exceedingly  enfeebled  and  ema- 
ciated by  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  voyage.  For 
nearly  two  months  they  had  been  stru^ling  with 
perpetual  difQculties  and  dangers,  and  suffering  from 
a  scarcity  of  provisions.  Among  these  uninhabited 
keys  and  drowned  shores,  their  supplies  from  the 
natives  had  been  precarious  and  at  wide  intervals; 
nor  could  the  fresh  provisions  thus  furnished  last 
above  a  day,  from  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate. It  was  the  same  case  with  any  fish  they  might 
chance  to  catch,  so  that  they  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  their  daily  allowance  of  sliip's  provisions, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  pound  of  mouldy  bread, 
and  a  small  portion  of  wine.  With  joy,  Uierefore, 
Ihey  anchored  on  the  7th  of  July  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fine  river,  in  tliis  genial  and  abundant  region.  The 
cacique  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  reigned  over  an 
extensive  territory,  received  the  Admiral  with  de- 
monstrations of  minted  joy  and  reverence,  and  his 
subjects  came  laden  with  whatever  their  country  af- 
forded, utias,  birds  of  various  kinds,  particularly  large 

'  Humbohll  ( in  his  Essal  Polit,  t.  U,  p.  24  )  speaks  ef  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  flowers  and  honey  which  exhales  from  Ibis 
same  coast,  and  which  is  perceptible  to  a  coosideTable  distance 
atsca. 
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pigeons,  cassava-bread,  and  fhiite  of  a  rich  and  aro- 
ooatic  flavour. 

It  was  a  costom  with  Ck)luinbu8  in  all  remarkable 
places  which  he  visited,  to  erect  crosses  in  oonspi- 
cnous  situations,  to  denote  the  discovery  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  subjugation  to  the  true  faith.  lie  ordered 
a  large  cross  of  wood,  therefore,  to  be  elevated  on  the 
bank  of  this  river.  This  was  done  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  great  ceremony,  and  the  celebration  of  a 
solemn  mass.  When  Columbos  disemliarked  for  this 
purpose,  he  was  met  upon  the  shore  by  the  cacique, 
and  his  principal  favourite,  a  venerable  Indian,  four- 
score years  of  age,  of  grave  and  dignified  deportment. 
The  old  man  brought  a  siring  of  a  certain  kind  of 
beads,  to  which  the  Indians  attached  a  mystic  value, 
and  a  calabash  of  a  delicate  kind  of  fruit;  these  he 
presented  to  the  Admiral  in  token  of  amity.  He  and 
the  cacique  then  each  took  him  by  (he  hand  and  pro- 
ceeded with  him  to  (be  grove,  where  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass:  a 
multitude  of  the  natives  followed.  While  mass  was 
preparing  in  this  natural  temple,  the  Indians  looked 
on  with  awe  and  reverence,  perceiving  from  the  tones 
and  gesticulations  of  the  priest,  the  lighted  tapers,  the 
smoking  incense,  and  the  devotion  of  (he  Spaniards, 
that  it  must  be  a  ceremony  of  a  sacred  and  mysterious 
natare.  When  the  service  was  ended,  (he  old  man 
of  fourscore,  who  had  contemplated  it  with  profound 
attention,  approached  Columbus,  and  made  him  an 
oration  in  the  Indian  manner. 

"  This  which  thou  hast  been  doing,"  said  he,  "is 
well,  for  it  appears  to  be  thy  manner  of  giving  thanks 
to  God.  I  am  told  that  thou  hast  lately  come  to  these 
lands  with  a  mighty  force,  and  bast  subdued  many 
oountrie*,  spreading  great  fear  among  the  people; 
bat  be  not,  therefore,  vain-glorious.  Know  tliat, 
according  to  our  belief,  the  sonls  of  men  have  two 
Journeys  to  perform  after  they  have  departed  from 
the  body.  One  to  a  place  dismal  and  fbul,  and 
covered  with  darkness,  prepared  for  those  who  have 
been  unjust  and  cruel  to  their  fellow-men ;  (he  other 
pleasant  and  fiill  of  delight,  for  snch  who  have  pro- 
moted peace  on  earth.  If,  then,  thou  art  mortal, 
and  dost  expect  to  die,  and  dost  believe  (bat  each  one 
shall  be  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds,  beware  that 
thou  wrongfully  hurt  no  man,  nor  do  harm  to  those 
who  have  done  no  liarm  to  thee."'  This  speech  was 
explained  to  the  Admiral  by  his  Lucayan  interpreter, 
Diego  Colon.  Being  a  man  of  sincere  piety  and  len- 
der feelings,  he  was  greatly  moved  by  the  simple 
eloquence  of  this  untutored  savage.  He  told  him  in 
reply  that  he  rejoiced  to  hear  his  doctrine  respecting 
the  future  stale  of  the  soul,  having  supposed  that  no 
belief  of  the  kind  existed  among  the  inliabilanis  of 
these  countries.  That  he  had  been  sent  among  them 
by  his  Sovereigns,  to  teach  them  the  true  religion ;  to 
protect  them  from  harm  and  injury ;  and  especially 
to  subdue  and  punish  (heir  enemies  and  persecutors, 

•  Herren.  decad.  i,  I.  xi,  c  U.    Hiat.  del  Almirante,  c.  «I. 
P.  Martyr,  decad.  t,  lib.  iii.    ciira  dc  los  Patacios,  cap.  fSO. 


the  Cannibals.  That,  therefore,  all  innocent  «iid 
peaceable  men  might  look  up  to  him  with  conlidence, 
as  an  assured  friend  and  protector. 

The  old  man  was  overjoyed  at  these  words,  but 
was  equally  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Admiral, 
whom  he  considered  so  great  and  powerful,  was  yel 
but  a  subject.  His  wonder  increased  when  the  in- 
terpreter told  him  of  the  riches,  and  splendour,  and 
power  of  llie  Spanish  Monarchs,  and  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  he  had  beheld  on  his  visit  to  Spain. 
Finding  himself  listened  to  with  eager  curiosity  by 
the  whole  multitude,  (he  interpreter  went  on  to  de- 
scribe the  objects  which  had  most  struck  his  mlod 
in  the  country  of  the  white  men.  The  splendid  cities, 
the  vast  churches,  the  troops  of  horsemen,  Uie  great 
animals  of  various  kinds,  the  pompous  festivals  and 
tournamen(s  of  (he  court,  (he  glittering  armies,  and, 
above  all,  the  bull-fights.  The  Indians  all  listened 
in  mute  amazement,  but  the  old  man  -was  particularly 
excited.  He  was  of  a  curious  and  wandering  dis- 
position, and  had  been  a  great  voyager,  having, 
according  to  hb  account,  visited  Jamaica,  and  His- 
paniola,  and  the  remote  parts  of  Cuba.'  A  sudden 
desire  now  seized  him  to  behold  tlie  glorious  country 
thus  described,  and  old  as  he  was,  he  offered  to 
embark  wilh  the  Admiral.  His  wife  and  children, 
however,  beset  him  wilh  such  lamentations  and 
reinonsuances,  that  he  was  obliged  (o  abandon  the 
intention-,  (hough  he  did  it  with  great  reluctance; 
asking  repeatedly  if  the  land  (hey  spoke  of  were  not 
heaven,  for  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  earth 
could  produce  such  wonderful  beings.* 


CHAPTER  VL 

COiSTIXO  TOYAOI  ALONG  TB(  SOVTB  &IDB  Of  JiMUCl. 
[HM.] 

Columbus  remained  for  several  days  at  aodwr  m 
the  rivei',  to  which,  from  the  solemn  Mass  performed 
on  its  banks,  he  gave  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Misa. 
At  length,  on  the  46lh  of  July,  he  took  leave  of  tbe 
friendly  cacique  and  his  ancient  counsellor,  who  be- 
held his  departure  with  sorrowful  countenances.  Be 
took  one  young  Indian  wilh  him  from  tliis  place,  wbom 
he  afterwards  sent  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns.  Leav- 
ing to  the  left  the  great  cluster  of  islands  whid>  be 
had  named  (he  Queen's  Gardens,  he  steered  south  for 
the  broad  open  sea  and  deep  blue  water,  until  having 
a  free  navigation  he  could  stand  eastward  for  Hiq>a- 
niola.  He  bad  scarcely  got  clear  of  the  islands,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  assailed  by  furious  gusts  of  wind 
and  rain,  which  for  two  days  pelted  his  crazy  vessels, 
and  harassed  his  enfeebled  crews.  At  length,  as  he 
approached  Cape  Cruz,  a  violent  squall  struck  tbe 
ships,  and  neariy  threw  them  on  (heir  beam-ends. 
Fortunately  they  were  able  to  lake  in  sail  immediately, 

■  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  37. 
'  Peler  Martyr,  decad.  I,  I-  lU- 
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and,  lelting  go  their  lai^est  anchors,  they  rode  oot 
ttie  transient  gale.  The  Admiral's  ship  was  so  strain- 
ed by  the  injuries  received  among  the  islands,  that 
she  leaked  at  every  seam,  and  the  almost  exertions  of 
the  vreary  crew  could  not  prevent  the  water  from 
gaining  on  her.  At  length  they  were  enabled  to 
reach  Cape  Cmz,  where  they  anchored  on  the  48th 
of  July,  and  remained  three  days,  receiving  the  same 
hospitable  succour  from  (he  natives  which  they  had 
experienced  on  their  former  visit.  The  wind  con- 
tinning  contrary  for  the  return  to  Hispaniola,  Colum- 
bus, on  the  22d  of  July,  stood  across  for  Jamaica,  to 
complete  the  circumnavigation  of  that  island.  For 
nearly  a  month  he  continued  beating  to  the  eastward 
alongits  southern  coast,  experiencing  just  such  variable 
winds  and  evening  showers  as  had  prevailed  along 
the  shores  of  Cuba.  Every  evening  he  was  obliged 
to  anchor  under  the  land,  often  at  nearly  the  same 
place  from  whence  he  had  sailed  in  tlie  morning.  The 
natives  no  longer  manifested  hostility,  but  followed 
the  ships  in  their  canoes,  bringing  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. Columbus  was  so  much  delighted  with  the 
verdure,  freshness,  and  fertility  of  this  noUe  island, 
that,  bad  the  state  of  his  vessels  and  crews  permitted, 
he  would  gladly  have  remained  to  explore  the  inte- 
rior. He  spoke  with  admu-ation  of  its  frequent  and 
excellent  harbours,  but  was  particularly  pleased  with 
a  great  bay,  cmitaining  seven  islands,  and  surrounded 
by  numerous  villages.'  Anchoring  here  one  evening, 
he  was  visited  by  a  cacique  who  resided  in  a  large 
village,  situated  on  an  eminence  of  the  loftiest  and 
roost  ferUle  of  the  islands.  He  came  attended  by  a 
numerous  train,  bearing  various  refreshments.  This 
chieftain  manifested  great  cariosity  in  his  inquiries 
concerning  the  Spaniards,  their  ships,  and  the  region 
from  whence  they  came.  The  Admiral  made  his 
customary  reply,  setting  forth  the  great  power  and 
the  benign  intentions  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns.  The 
Lucayan  interpreter  again  enlarged  upon  the  wonders 
he  bid  beheld  in  Spain,  the  prowess  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  countries  they  had  visited  and  subjugated,  and, 
above  all,  their  having  made  descents  on  the  islands 
of  the  Caribs,  routed  their  formidable  inhabitants,  and 
carried  several  of  them  into  captivity.  To  these  ac- 
counts the  cacique  and  bis  followers  remained  listen- 
ing in  profound  attention  until  the  night  was  advanced. 
The  next  mornmg  the  ships  were  under  weigh 
and  standing  along  the  coast  with  a  light  wind  and 
easy  sail,  when  they  beheld  three  canoes  issuing  from 
among  the  islands  of  the  bay.  They  approached  in 
regular  order;  one,  which  was  very  large  and  hand- 
somely carved  and  painted,  was  in  the  centre,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  two  others,  which  appeared  to  at- 
tend and  guard  it.  In  this  was  seated  the  cacique  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  two  daughters,  two 
sons,  and  five  brothers.  One  of  the  daughters  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  in  form  and  coun- 
tenance; her  sister  was  somewhat  younger  :  both 

•  Prom  tb«  detcription,  thia  mast  be  the  great  bay  ea«r  of  Pol- 
land  Pobrt.  at  the  bottom  ofwhich  is  Old  Harbour. 


were  naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  islands, 
but  were  of  modest  demeanour.  In  the  prow  of  the 
canoe  stood  the  standard-bearer  of  the  cacique,  clad 
in  a  kind  of  mantle  of  variegated  feathers,  witli  a  tuft 
of  gay  plumes  on  his  head,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
fluttering  white  banner.  Two  Indians  with  caps  or 
helmets  of  feathers  of  uniform  shape  and  colour,  and 
their  faces  painted  in  a  similar  manner,  beat  upon 
tabors ;  two  others,  with  hats  curiously  wrought  of 
green  feathers,  held  trumpets  of  a  fine  black  wood, 
ingeniously  carved;  and  there  were  six  others,  in 
large  hals  and  white  feathers,  who  appeared  to  be 
guests  to  the  cacique.  This  gallant  Utile  armada 
having  arrived  alongside  of  the  Admiral's  ship,  the 
cacique  entered  on  board  with  all  hb  train.  He  ap- 
peared in  his  full  regalia.  Around  his  bead  was  a 
band  of  small  slones  of  various  colours,  but  principally 
green,  symmetrically  arranged,  with  large  white 
stones  at  intervals,  and  connected  in  front  by  a  large 
jewel  of  gold.  Two  plates  of  gold  were  suspended 
to  his  ears  by  rings  of  small  green  stones.  To  a  neck- 
lace of  white  beads,  of  a  kind  deemed  precious  by 
them,  was  suspended  a  large  plate,  in  the  form  of  a 
fleur-de-lys,  of  giianin,  an  inferior  species  of  gold ; 
and  a  girdle  of  variegated  stones,  similar  to  those  round 
his  head,  completed  his  regal  decorations.  His  wife 
was  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  having  also  a  very 
small  apron  of  cotton,  and  bands  of  the  same  round 
her  arms  and  legs.  The  daughters  were  without  or- 
naments, excepting  the  eldest  and  handsomest,  who 
had  a  girdle  of  small  stones,  from  which  was  suspend- 
eda  tablet,  the  size  ofan  ivy  leaf,  composed  of  various 
coloured  stones,  embroidered  on  net-work  of  cotton. 
When  the  cacique  entered  on  board  the  ship,  he 
distributed  presents  of  the  productions  of  his  island 
among  the  officers  and  men.  The  Admiral  was  at 
this  time  in  his  cabin,  engaged  in  his  morning  devo- 
tions. When  he  appeared  on  deck,  the  chieftain 
hastened  to  meet  him  with  an  animated  countenance. 
"  My  friend, "  saidhe,  "  I  have  determined  to  leave 
my  country,  and  to  accompany  tliee.  I  have  beard 
from  these  Indians  who  are  with  thee,  of  the  irresist- 
ible power  of  thy  So  ~  ereigns,  and  of  the  many  nations 
thou  hast  subdued  in  their  name.  Whoever  refuses 
obedience  to  thee  is  sure  to  suffer.  Thou  hast  de- 
stroyed Ihecanoes  and  dwellings  of  the  Caribs,  slaying 
their  wairiors,  and  carrying  into  captivity  their  wives 
and  diUdren.  AH  the  islands  are  in  dread  of  thee; 
for  who  can  withstand  thee,  now  that  thou  knowest 
the  secrets  of  the  land,  and  the  weakness  of  the  people  ? 
Rather,  therefore,  than  Ihon  shouidst  Uke  away  my 
-dominions,  I  will  embark  with  all  my  household  in 
thy  sliips,  and  will  go  to  do  homage  to  thy  king  and 
queen,  and  to  behold  their  marvellous  country,  of 
which  thy  Indians  relate  such  wonders. "  When  this 
speech  was  explained  to  Columbus,  and  he  beheld 
the  wife,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  cacique,  and 
thought  upon  the  snares  to  which  their  ignorance  and 
simplicity  would  be  exposed,  he  was  touched  with 
compassion,  and  determined  not  to  take  them  from 
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their  nadve  land.  He  replied  (o  tlie  cadque,  there- 
fore, tliat  he  received  him  under  his  protection  as  a 
vassal  of  his  Sovereigns,  but  having  many  lands  yet  to 
visit  l)efore  he  returned  to  liis  country,  he  would  at 
some  future  time  fulfil  his  desire.  Then  taking  leave 
with  many  expressions  of  amity,  the  cacique,  with 
his  wife  and  daughters,  and  all  his  retinue,  re-em- 
barked in  the  canoes,  returning  reluctantly  to  their 
island,  and  the  ships  continued  on  their  course. ' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

VOTACE  AlONO    THE  SOOTH  SIDE  OF  BISPAIUOLi,  AND  inVBIf 
TO    ISABELLA. 

[I«4.  ] 

On  (he  19th  of  August  Columbus  lost  sight  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Jamaica,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Gape  Farol,  at  present  called  Point  Morant. 
Steering  eastward,  he  beheld,  on  the  following  day, 
that  long  peninsula  of  Hispaniola  known  by  the  name 
of  Cape  Tiburon,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  San  Migoel .  He  was  not  a  ware  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  island  of  Hayti,  until,  coasting  along  its  southern 
side,  a  cacique  came  off  on  the  25d  of  August,  and 
called  him  by  his  title,  addressing  him  with  several 
words  of  Castilian.  The  sound  of  these  words  spread 
joy  through  the  ship,  and  the  weary  seamen  heard 
with  delight  that  they  were  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Hispaniola.  They  had  still,  however,  many  toilsome 
days  before  them.  The  weather  was  boisterous,  the 
wind  contrary  and  capricious,  and  the  ships  were 
separated  from  each  other.  About  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, Columbus  anchored  at  a  small  island,  or  rather 
rock,  which  rises  singly  out  of  the  sea  opposite  to  a 
long  cape,  stretching  southward  from  the  centre  of 
the  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Beata. 
The  rock  at  which  be  anchored  had  the  appearance, 
at  a  distance,  of  a  tall  ship  under  sail,  from  which 
circumstance  the  Admiral  called  it  "  Alto  Velo.  " 
Several  seamen  were  ordered  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  island,  which  commanded  a  great  extent  of  ocean, 
and  to  look  out  for  the  other  ships.  Nothing  of  them 
was  to  be  seen.  On  their  return,  the  sailors  killed 
eight  sea-wolves,  which  were  sleeping  on  the  sands; 
they  also  knocked  down  many  pigeons  and  other 

•  Hitherto,  in  narrating!  Ifais  voyage  ofColumbtu  along  the  coast 
of  Cuba,  I  have  been  guided  principally  by  the  maniucript  history 
of  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios.  His  account  is  the  most  clear  and 
satisfactory  as  to  names,  dates,  and  routes,  and  contains  many 
characteristic  particulars  not  inserted  in  any  other  history.  His 
sources  of  information  were  of  the  highest  Iciod.  Columbus  was 
his  guesl.after  his  return  to  Spain  in  1 496,  and  left  with  him  manu- 
scripts.Joumals,  and  memorandums;  ftvimthesehe  made  extracts, 
collating  them  with  the  letters  of  the  Doctor  Chanca,  and  other 
persons  of  note  who  had  accompanied  the  Admiral. 

I  have  examined  two  copies  of  the  US.  of  the  Curate  de  Ids  Pala- 
dlo6,  both  in  tlie  possession  of  Hr.  O.  Rich.  One  written  in  an 
ancient  hand-writing,  in  (he  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
varies  from  the  other,  but  only  in  u  few  trivia]  (larticulani. 


birds  with  sticks,  and  took  others  with  the  hand; 
for  in  this  unfrequented  island,  the  animals  seemed 
to  have  none  of  that  wildness  and  timidity  produced 
by  the  hostility  of  man. 

Being  rejomed  by  the  two  caravels,  he  continued 
along  the  coast,  passing  the  beautiful  country  watered 
by  the  branches  of  tlie  Neyva,  where  a  fertile  plain, 
covered  with  villages  and  groves,  extended  into  the 
interior.  After  proceeding  some  distance  brtberto  the 
east,  the  Admiral  learnt  from  the  natives  who  came 
off  to  the  ships,  tltat  several  Spaniards  from  the  set- 
tlement had  penetrated  to  their  province.  From  all 
that  he  could  learn  from  these  people,  every  thing 
appeared  to  be  going  on  well  in  the  island.  Encou- 
raged by  the  tranquillity  of  the  interior,  he  landed 
nine  men  here,  with  orders  to  traverse  the  ishmd, 
and  give  lidiiigs  of  his  safe  arrival  on  the  coast. 

Continuing  to  the  eastward,  he  sent  a  boat  on  shore 
for  water  near  a  large  village  in  a  plain.  The  in- 
habitants issued  forth  with  bows  and  arrows  to  give 
battle,  while  others  were  provided  with  cords  to  bind 
prisoncB.  These  were  the  natives  of  Higaey,  the 
eastern  province  of  Hispaniola .  They  were  the  most 
warlike  people  of  the  island,  having  been  inured  to 
arms  from  the  frequent  descents  of  the  Caribs.  They 
were  said  also  to  make  use  of  poisoned  arrows.  In 
the  present  instance,  their  hostility  was  but  in  ap- 
pearance. When  the  crew  landed,  they  threw  by 
their  weapons,  and  brought  various  articles  of  food, 
and  asked  for  the  Admiral,  whose  fame  bad  spread 
throughout  the  island,  and  in  whose  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity all  the  natives  appeared  to  repose  con- 
fidence. After  leaving  tliis  place,  the  weather,  which 
had  been  so  long  variable  and  adverse,  began  to  as- 
sume a  threatening  appearance.  A  huge  fish,  as 
large  as  a  moderate-sized  whale,  raised  itself  out  of 
the  water  one  day,  having  a  shell  on  its  neck  like 
that  of  a  tortoise,  two  great  fins  like  wings,  and  a  tail 
like  that  of  a  tunny-fish.  At  sight  of  this  fish,  and  at 
the  indications  of  the  clouds  and  sky,  Columbus  anti- 
cipated an  approaching  storm,  and  sought  for  some 
secure  harbour.'  He  found  a  channel  opening  be- 
tween Hispaniola  and  a  small  island,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Adamaney,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  nante  of 
Saona ;  here  he  took  refuge,  anchoring  beside  a  key 
or  islet  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  On  the  night 
of  his  arrival  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  and 
taking  an  observation,  he  found  the  diRerence  of  lon- 
gitude between  Saona  and  Cadiz  to  be  five  hours  and 
twenty-three  minutes. '  This  is  upwards  of  eighteen 
degrees  more  than  the  true  longitude ;  an  error  which 
must  have  resulted  flrom  the  incorrectness  of  his  table 
of  eclipses. » 

For  eight  days  the  Admiral's  ship  remained  wea- 
ther-bound in  this  channel,  during  which  lime  be 

<  tlerrera,  Hist.Ind.,decad.i,l.  U,c.  18.  Hist  dd  Almiisnte. 
cap.  S9. 

>  Berrera,  nbl  sup.  Hist,  del  Almirante,  nM  snp. 

>  Five  hours,  twenty-flve  minutes,  are  equal  to  80>  Wt  wlMFe. 
as  the  Irtic  longitude  of  Saona  is  Ci<>  20'  west  of  Cadiz. 
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suffered  great  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  other  vessels, 
which  bad  not  been  able  to  enter,  but  remained  at 
sea  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  storm.  They 
escaped,  however,uninJDred,and  once  more  rejoined 
him  when  the  weather  had  moderated.  Leavuig 
the  channel  of  Saona,  they  reached,  on  the  2Ub  of 
September,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hispaniola,  to 
which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Cape  San  Rafael, 
at  present  known  as  Cape  Engano.  From  hence 
they  stood  to  the  south-east,  touching  at  Ihe  island  of 
Mona,  or,  as  the  Indians  called  it,  Amona,  situated 
between  Porto  Rico  and  Hispaniola.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  Columbus,  notwithstanding  the  condition 
of  the  ships,  to  conluine  farther  eastward,  and  to 
complete  the  discovery  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  but 
his  physical  strength  did  not  correspond  to  the  efforts 
of  bis  lofty  spirit.  ■  The  extraordinary  fatigues  which 
he  had  suffered,  both  in  mind  and  body,  during  an 
anxious  and  harassing  voyage  of  five  months,  had 
secretly  preyed  upon  his  frame.  He  had  shared  in 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  commonest 
seaman.  He  had  put  himself  upon  the  same  scanty 
allowance,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  same  buffel- 
ings  of  wind  and  weather.  But  he  had  other  cares 
and  trials  from  which  his  people  were  exempt. 
When  the  sailor,  worn  out  with  the  labours  of  his 
watch,  slept  soundly  amidst  the  howling  of  the 
storm,  the  anxious  commander  maintained  his  pain- 
ful vigil  through  long  sleepless  nights,  amidst  the 
pelting  of  the  tempest,  and  the  drenching  surges  of 
the  sea.  The  safety  of  his  ships  depended  upon  his 
watchfulness;  but  above  all,  he  felt  that  a  jealous  na- 
tion, and  an  expecting  world  were  anxiously  awaiting 
the  result  of  his  enterprise.  Daring  a  great  part  of 
the  present  voyage,  he  had  been  excited  by  the  con- 
stant hope  of  soon  arriving  at  the  known  parts  of 
India,  and  by  the  anticipation  of  a  triumpliant  return 
to  Spain,  through  the  regions  of  the  East,  after  cir- 
eunmavigating  the  globe.  When  disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  he  was  yet  stimulated  by  a  conflict 
with  incessant  hardships  and  perils,  as  he  made  his 
way  bade  against  contrary  winds  and  storms.  The 
moment  lie  was  relieved  from  all  solicitude,  and  be- 
held himself  in  a  known  and  tranquil  sea,  the  excite- 
ment suddenly  ceased,  and  mind  and  body  sunk 
exhausted  by  almost  superhuman  exertions.  The 
very  day  on  which  he  sailed  from  Mona,  he  was 
struck  with  a  sudden  malady  which  deprived  him  of 
memory,  of  sight,  and  all  his  faculties.  He  fell  into 
a  deep  lethargy,  resembling  death  itself.  His  crew, 
alaimed  at  this  profound  torpor,  feared  that  death 
was  really  at  hand.  They  abandoned,  therefore,  all 
farther  prosecution  of  the  voyage;  and  spreading 
their  sails  to  the  east  wind,  so  prevalent  in  those  seas, 
they  bore  Colnmbos  back,  in  a  state  of  complete  in- 
sensibility, to  the  harbour  of  Isabella. 

<  Huaoz,  Ubt.  N.  HDiido.I.  v.aec.  23. 


BOOK  VIH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

iBIIVtL  OF  TOE  ADSIBiL  AT  I81BELLA.  CRABtCTEll  OP 
BAETHOLOHEW  COLVMBDS. 

[September  4, 1494.] 

The  sight  of  the  little  squadron  of  Columbus  stand- 
ing once  more  into  the  harbour,  was  hailed  with  joy 
by  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Isabella  as  remained 
faithful  to  him.  The  long  lime  that  had  elapsed 
since  his  departure  on  this  adventurous  voyage,  with- 
out any  tidings  arriving  from  him,  had  given  rise 
to  the  most  serious  apprehensions  Ibr  his  safety,  and 
it  l)egan  to  be  feared  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
his  enterprising  spirit  in  some  remote  part  of  these 
unknown  seas.  A  joyful  and  heartfelt  surprise 
awaited  the  Admiral  on  his  arrival,  in  finding  at  his 
bed-side  his  brother  Bartholomew,  the  companion  of 
bis  youth,  his  confidential  coadjutor,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, his  second  self,  from  whom  he  bad  been  sepa- 
rated for  several  years.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
about  the  time  of  the  Admiral's  departure  from  Por- 
tugal he  had  commissioned  Bartholomew  to  repair  to 
England,  and  propose  his  project  of  discovery  to 
Kmg  Henry  VII.  Of  this  application  to  the  English 
court  no  precise  particulars  are  known.  Fernando 
Columbus  states  Uiat  his  uncle,  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage,  was  captured  and  plundered  by  a  corsair, 
and  reduced  to  such  poverty,  that  he  had  for  a  long 
time  to  struggle  for  a  mere  subsistence  by  making 
sea-charts ;  so  that  some  years  elapsed  before  he 
made  his  application  to  the  English  monarch.  Las 
Gasas  thinks  that  he  did  not  immediately  proceed  to 
England,  having  found  a  memorandum  in  his  hand- 
writing, by  which  it  would  appear  that  he  accom- 
panied Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  4486,  in  his  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  in  the  course  of  which  was  discovered 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. ' 

>  Tbe  memorandum  cited  l>y  Las  Casas  ( Hist.  Ind.,  1. 1,  c.  7  ), 
is  curious,  lliough  not  conclusive.  He  says  that  lie  found  it  in  an 
old  book  belonging  to  Cbrislopher  Columbus,  containing  the 
worlu  o(  Pedro  de  Aliaco,  a  learned  astronomer  and  geographer. 
It  was  \rritten  in  the  margin  of  a  treatise  on  tbe  form  of  tbe  globe, 
in  the  band- writing  of  Bartholomew  Columbus,  which  was  welU 
knowntoLasCasas,  as  he  had  many  letters  in  his  possession.  The 
memorandum  was  in  a  barbarous  mixture  of  Latin  and  Spanish, 
and  to  the  following  effect  :— 

"In  the  year  1488,  in  December,  arrived  at  Lisbon,  Bartbo* 
lomew  Diaz,  captain  of  three  caravels,  which  the  King  of  Portugal 
sent  to  discover  Guinea,  and  brought  accounts  that  he  had  dl«> 
covered  ax  hundred  leagues  of  territory,  4S0  to  the  south,  and  150 
north,  to  a  cape  named  by  him  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  that 
by  the  astrolabe  he  found  the  Cape  forty.live  degrees  beyond  the 
equinoctial  line.  ThisCape  was  S,IOO  leagues  distant  ftom  Lisbon ; 
Ihe  which  the  said  captain  says  be  set  down,  league  by  league.  In 
a  chart  of  navigation  presented  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  aU 
which,"  adds  the  writer,  "IwaspreicnL"  Las  Casas  expresses  a 
doubt  whether  Bartholomew  wrote  Ibis  note  tor  himself,  or  on  the 
part  of  his  brother,  bnt  infers  that  one,  or  both,  were  in  this  expe. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Henry  VII  to 
say,  that  when  tlie  proposition  was  eventually  made 
to  him,  it  met  with  a  more  ready  attention  than  from 
any  other  sovereign.  An  agreement  was  actually 
made  with  Bartholomew  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  latter  departed  for  Spain  in  search 
of  his  brother.  On  reaching  Paris,  he  first  received 
the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  discovery  was  already 
made,  that  his  brother  had  returned  to  Spain  in 
triumph,  and  was  actually  at  the  Spanish  court,  ho- 
noured by  the  Sovereigns,  caressed  by  the  nobility, 
and  idolized  by  the  people. 

The  glory  of  Columbus  already  shed  its  rays  upon 
his  fiimily,  and  Bartholomew  found  himself  imme- 
diately a  person  of  importance.  He  was  noticed  by 
the  French  monarch,  Charles  VIII,  who  understand- 
ing that  he  was  low  in  purse,  furnished  him  with 
one  hundred  crowns  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  to  Spain.  He  reached  Seville  just  as  his 
brother  had  departed  on  his  second  voyage.  Bar- 
tholomew immediately  repaired  to  the  court,  then  at 
Valladolid,  taking  wiUi  him  his  two  nephews  Diego 
and  Fernando,  who  were  to  serve  in  quality  of  pages 
to  Prince  Juan.*  He  was  received  with  distuiguished 
favour  by  the  Sovereigns,  who,  finding  him  to  be  an 
able  and  accomplished  navigator,  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  three  ships  freighted  with  supplies  for  the 
colony,  and  sent  him  to  aid  his  brother  in  bis  enter- 
prises. He  had  again  arrived  (oo  late,  reaching  Isa- 
bella just  after  the  departure  of  the  Admiral  for  the 
coast  of  Cuba. 

The  sight  of  this  brother  was  an  inexpressible  re- 
lief to  Columbus,  overwhelmed  as  he  was  by  cares, 
and  surrounded  by  strangers.  His  chief  dependence 
for  sympathy  and  assistance  hitherto  had  been  on  his 
brother  Don  Diego,  but  iiis  mild  and  peaceable  dis- 
position rendered  him  little  capable  of  managing  the 
concerns  of  a  factious  colony.  Bartholomew  was  of 
a  different  and  more  efficient  character;  he  was 
prompt,  active,  decided,  and  of  a  fearless  spirit; 
whatever  he  determined  he  carried  into  immediate 
execntion,  without  regard  to  difficulty  or  danger. 
His  person  corresponded  to  his  mind;  it  was  tall, 
muscular,  vigorous,  and  commanding.  He  had  an 
air  of  great  authority,  but  somewhat  stem,  wanting 
that  sweetness  and  benignity  which  tempered  the  au- 
thoritative demeanour  of  the  Admiral.  Indeed  there 
was  a  certain  asperity  in  his  temper,  and  a  dryness 
and  abruptness  in  his  manners,  which  made  him 
many  enemies ;  yet  notwithstanding  these  external 
defects,  he  was  of  a  generous  disposition,  free  from 

ditlon.  The  inference  may  be  correct  wllh  respect  to  Bartholomew, 
but  Christopher  at  the  time  specified  was  at  (he  Spanish  court. 

Las  Casas  accounts  for  a  difference  in  date  between  the  foregoing 
memorandum  and  the  chronicles  of  the  voyage ;  the  former  mak- 
ing the  return  of  Wax  In  the  year  ««,  the  latter.  87.  This,  he  ob- 
serves, might  be  because  some  begin  to  count  the  year  after  Christ- 
mas, often  at  Uie  1st  of  January;  and  the  expedition  sailed  about 
the  end  of  August,  S6,  janA  retained  In  December,  87,  after  an 
absence  of  seventeen  months. 

•  Hist,  del  Almlnsite,  cap.  60. 


all  arrogance  or  malevolence,  and  as  placable  as  he 
was  brave. 

He  was  a  thorough  seaman,  understanding  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  profession,  having  been 
formed  in  a  great  measure  under  the  eye  of  the  Ad- 
miral, and  being  but  little  inferior  to  him  in  science. 
He  was  superior  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  pen, 
according  to  Las  Casas,  who  had  letters  and  manu- 
scripts of  both  in  his  possession.  He  was  acquainted 
with  Latin,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  highly 
educated,  his  knowledge,  like  that  of  his  brother, 
being  chiefly  derived  from  a  long  course  of  varied  ex- 
perience and  attentive  observation.  Equally  vigorous 
and  penetrating  in  intellect  with  the  Admiral,  bat 
less  enthusiastic  in  spirit  am)  soaring  in  imagination, 
and  with  less  simplicity  of  heart,  he  surpassed  him 
in  the  subtle  and  adroit  management  of  business,  was 
more  attentive  to  his  interests,  and  had  more  of  that 
worldly  wisdom  which  is  so  important  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life.  His  genius  might  never  have  ex- 
cited him  to  the  sublime  speculation  which  ended  in 
the  discovery  of  a  world,  but  his  practical  sagacity 
was  calculated  to  turn  that  discovery  to  advantage. 
Such  is  the  description  of  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
as  furnished  by  the  venerable  Las  Casas  from  per- 
sonal observation,'  and  it  will  be  found  to  accord  with 
his  actions  throughout  the  remaining  histoi?  of  the 
Admiral,  in  the  evenU  of  which  he  takes  a  conspi- 
cuous part.  * 

Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  the  pressure  of 
public  business,  which  weighed  heavily  upon  him 
during  his  present  malady,  Columbus  immediately 
invested  his  brother  Bartholomew  with  the  title  and 
anlhorily  of  Adelantado,  an  office  equivalent  to  that 
of  lieulenant-^vemor.  He  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  do  so  A-om  the  articles  of  his  arrangement 
with  the  Sovereigns,  but  it  was  looked  upon  by  King 
Ferdinand  as  an  undue  assumption  of  power,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  that  jealous  monarcli,  who  was 
exce^ingly  tenacious  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  considered  dignities  of  this  rank  and  im- 
portance as  only  to  be  conferred  by  royal  mandate.' 
Columbus,  however,  was  not  actuated  in  this  ap- 
pointment by  a  mere  desire  to  aggrandize  bis 
family.  He  felt  the  importance  of  his  brother's  as- 
sistance in  the  present  critical  stale  of  the  colony,  but 
that  this  co-operation  would  be  inefficient  unless  it 
bore  the  stamp  of  high  official  authority.  In  foct, 
during  the  few  months  that  he  had  been  absent,  the 
whole  island  had  become  a  scene  of  discord  and  vio- 
lence, in  consequence  of  the  neglect,  or  rattier  the 
flagrant  violation,  of  those  rules  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed for  the  maintenance  of  its  tranquillity.  A 
brief  retrospect  of  the  recent  afiairs  of  the  colony  is 
here  necessary  to  explain  their  present  oonfiisioa.  It 
will  exhibit  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Co- 
lumbus was  doomed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  evil  seed 
which  had  been  sown  by  his  adversaries. 

I  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind..  1.  i,  c.  29. 
>  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.. I.  i,  c.  401. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

■tscomiocT  or  ooh  pedio  kaigaiitc.  akd  ais  DimniiB 

raOH  TBI  ISLtOD. 
[  1494.  ] 

It  will  be  recollected,  tliat  before  departing  on  his 
voyage,  Colnmbns  had  given  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Don  Pedro  Margarite,  with  orders  to  make 
a  military  tour  of  the  island,  and,  while  he  awed  the 
natives  by  a  display  of  military  force,  to  conciliate 
their  good  will  by  the  most  equitable  and  amicable 
treatment. 

The  island  was  at  this  time  divided  into  five  do- 
mains, each  governed  by  a  sovereign  cacique,  of  ab- 
solute and  hereditary  power,  to  whom  a  great  number 
of  inferior  caciques  yielded  tributary  allegiance.  The 
first  or  most  important  domain  comprised  the  middle 
part  of  the  royal  Vega.  It  was  a  rich,  lovely  country, 
partly  cnltivated  after  (he  imperfect  manner  of  the 
natives,  partly  covered  with  noble  forests,  studded 
vd(h  Indian  towns,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivers, 
many  of  which,  rolling  down  fi-om  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  on  its  western  frontier,  had  gold  dust  mingled 
with  their  sands.  The  name  of  the  cacique  was  Gna- 
rionex,  whose  ancestors  had  long  ruled  over  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  second,  called  Marien,  was  under  the  sway 
of  Guacanagari,  on  whose  coast  Columbus  had  been 
wrecked  in  his  first  voyage.  It  was  a  large  and  fer- 
tile territory,  extending  along  the  northern  coast  from 
Cape  St  Nicholas  at  the  western  extremity  of  llie  island , 
(0  the  great  river  Yagni,  afterwards  called  Monte 
Chrisli,  and  mcluduig  the  northern  part  of  the  royal 
Vega,  since  called  the  plain  of  Cape  Francois. 

The  third  bore  (he  name  of  Magnana,  and  was 
under  the  domination  of  the  Carib  cacique  Caonabo, 
the  most  fierce  and  puissant  of  the  savage  chieftains, 
and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  white  men.  In  this 
domain  was  included  the  gold  mines  of  Cibao. 

The  fourth  took  its  name  from  Xaragua,  a  large 
lake,  and  was  the  most  populous  and  extensive  of  all. 
It  comprised  the  whole  western  coast,  including  the 
long  promontory  of  Cape  Tiburon,  and  extended  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  were  finely  formed,  had  a 
noble  air,  a  more  agreeable  elocution,  and  more  soft 
and  graceful  manners  than  the  natives  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  island.  The  sovereign  was  named  Behe- 
chio  ;  his  sister  Anacaona,  celebrated  throughout  the 
island  for  her  beauty,  was  the  favourite  wife  of  the 
neighbouring  cacique  Caonabo. 

The  fifth  domain  was  Iliguey,  and  occupied  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  bland,  being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Yagui,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Ozema.  The  inhabitants  were  the  most  active  and 
warlike  people  of  this  island,  having  learnt  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  arrow  from  the  Caribs,  who  made  fre- 
quent descents  upon  their  coasts ;  they  were  said  also 
to  make  use  of  poisoned  weapofw.    Their  bravery. 


however,  was  but  comparative,  and  was  found  even- 
tually of  little  avail  against  the  terror  of  European 
arms.  They  were  governed  by  a  cacique  named 
Cotabanama.  ■ 

Such  were  the  five  territorial  divisions  of  the  island 
at  the  lime  of  its  discovery.  The  amount  of  its  po- 
pulation has  never  been  clearly  ascertained;  some 
have  stated  it  at  a  million  of  souls,  though  this  is  con- 
sidered an  exaggeration.  It  must,  however,  have 
been  very  numerous,  and  sufficient,  in  case  of  any 
general  hostility,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  a  handful 
of  Europeans.  Columbus  trusted  for  safety  partly  to 
the  awe  inspired  by  the  weapons  and  horses  of  (he 
Spaniards,  and  the  idea  of  their  superhuman  nature, 
but  chiefly  to  the  measures  he  bad  taken  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  the  Indians  by  gentle  and  beneficent 
treatment. 
Margarite  set  forth  on  his  expedition  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  forces,  leaving  Alonso  de  Ojeda  m  com- 
mand of  the  fortress  of  St  Thomas.  lastead,  how- 
ever, of  commencing  by  exploring  the  rough  moun- 
tains of  Cibao,  as  he  had  been  commanded,  he 
descended  into  the  ridi  plains  of  the  Vega.  Here  he 
lingered  among  the  populous  and  hospitable  Indian 
villages,  forgetful  of  the  object  of  his  conunaud,  and 
of  the  instruction  left  him  by  the  Admiral.  A  com- 
mander who  lapses  from  doty  himself,  and  yields  to 
the  incitements  of  his  passions,  is  but  little  calculated 
to  enforce  discipline  on  others.  The  sensual  indul- 
gences of  Margarite  were  imitated  by  his  followers, 
and  his  army  soon  became  little  better  than  a  crew 
of  riotous  marauders.  The  Indians,  for  a  time,  sup- 
plied them  with  provisions  with  their  wonted  hos- 
pitality, but  the  scanty  stores  of  those  abslemions  yet 
improvident  people  were  soon  exhausted  by  the  Spa- 
niards ;  one  of  whom  they  declared  would  consume 
more  in  a  day  than  would  support  an  Indian  for  a 
month.  If  provisions  were  withheld,  or  scantily  fur- 
nished, they  were  taken  willi  violence;  nor  was  any 
compensation  given  to  tlie  native*,  nor  means  taken 
to  soothe  their  irritation.  The  avidity  for  gold  also 
led  to  a  thousand  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  but 
above  all  the  Spaniards  outraged  the  dearest  feelings 
of  the  natives,  by  their  lioentioos  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  women.  In  fact,  instead  of  guests,  they 
soon  assumed  the  tone  of  imperious  masters ;  instead 
of  enlightened  benefactors,  they  became  sordid  and 
sensual  oppressors. 

Tidings  of  these  excesses,  and  of  the  disgust  and 
impatience  that  they  were  awakening  among  the  na- 
tives, soon  reached  Don  Diego  Columbus.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  council,  he  wrote  to  Margarite 
repreliending  his  conduct,  and  requesting  him  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  military  tour,  according  to  the  commands 
of  the  Atlmiral.  The  pride  of  Margarite  took  fire  at 
this  reproof;  he  considered,  or  rather  pretended  to 
consider  himself,  independent  in  his  command,  and 
above  all  responsibility  to  the  council  for  hb  conduct.  : 
Being  of  an  ancient  family,  also,  and  a  favourite  of 
■  Charieroix.  Hist.  St  Dbmingo,  \.  I,  p.  60. 
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the  King,  he  affected  to  look  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  newly-coined  nobility  of  Diego  Columbns. 
His  letters,  in  reply  to  the  orders  of  the  president  and 
conncil,  were  couched  in  a  lone  eitlier  of  haughty 
contumely  or  of  military  defiance.  He  continued, 
with  his  followers,  quartered  in  the  Vega,  persisting 
in  a  course  of  outrages  and  oppressions  fatal  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  island. 

He  was  supported  in  his  arrogant  defiance  of  au- 
thority by  the  cavaliers  and  adventurers  of  noble  birth 
who  were  in  the  colony,  and  who  had  been  deeply 
wounded  in  the  proud  punctilio  so  jealously  guarded 
by  a  Spaniard.  They  could  not  forget  nor  forgive 
the  stern  equity  exercised  by  the  Admiral  in  a  time 
of  emergency,  in  making  Ihem  submit  to  the  priva- 
tions and  share  the  labours  of  the  vulgar.  Still  less 
could  they  brook  the  authority  of  his  brother  Diego, 
destitute  of  his  high  personal  claims  to  distinction. 
They  formed,  therefore,  a  kind  of  aristocratical  fac- 
tion in  the  colony ;  affecting  to  consider  Columbus 
and  his  family  as  mere  mercenary  and  upstart  foreign- 
ers, building  up  their  own  fortunes  at  the  expense  of 
the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  community,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  Spanish  hidalgos  and  cavaliers. 

In  addition  to  these  partisans,  Mai^arite  bad  a 
powerful  ally  in  his  fellow-countryman,  Friar  Boyle, 
the  head  of  the  religious  fraternity,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  apostolical  vicar  for  the  New 
World.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  original  cause 
of  the  hostility  of  this  holy  friar  to  the  Admiral,  who 
was  never  wanting  in  respect  to  the  clergy.  Various 
altercations,  however,  had  taken  place  between  tliein. 
Some  say  that  the  friar  interfered  in  respect  to  the 
strict  measures  deemed  necessary  by  the  Admiral  for 
the  security  of  the  colony ;  others  that  he  resented  the 
fancied  indignity  offered  to  himself  and  his  house- 
bold  in  putting  them  on  the  same  short  allowance 
with  the  common  people.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  generally  disappointed  and  disgusted  with 
the  sphere  of  actim  afforded  by  the  «olony,  and  to 
have  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  Old  World.  He 
had  none  of  that  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  perseveringself- 
devotion,  which  induced  so  many  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries to  brave  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  New  World,  in  the  hope  of  converting  its  pagan 
inhabitants. 

Encouraged  and  fortified  by  such  powerful  parti- 
sans, Margarite  really  b^an  to  consider  himself 
above  the  temporary  authorities  of  the  island.  When- 
ever he  came  to  Isabella,  he  took  no  notice  of  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  nor  paid  any  respect  to  the  council, 
but  acted  as  if  he  had  paramount  command.  He 
formed  a  cabal  of  most  of  tliose  who  were  disaffected 
to  Columbus,  and  discontented  with  their  abode  in 
the  colony.  Among  these,  the  leading  agitator  was 
Friar  Boyle.  It  was  conceited  among  them  to  take 
possession  of  the  ships  which  had  brought  out  Don 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  to  return  in  them  to 
Spain.  Both  Margarite  and  Boyle  possessed  the 
favour  of  the  King,  and  they  deemed  it  would  be 


an  easy  matter  to  justify  their  abandonment  of  Ibeir 
military  and  religious  commands  by  a  pretended  zeal 
for  the  public  good ;  hurrying  home  to  represent  the 
disastrous  state  of  the  country,  through  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  its  rulers.  Some  have  ascribed 
the  abrupt  departure  of  Margarite  to  his  fear  of  a 
severe  military  investigation  of  his  conduct  on  the 
return  of  the  Admiral ;  others  to  his  having  con- 
tracted a  malady  in  the  course  of  his  licentioos 
amours,  which  was  unknown  at  that  time  to  Euro- 
peans, and  which  he  attributed  to  tlie  climate,  and 
hoped  to  cure  by  medical  assistance  in  Spain.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  his  measures  were 
taken  with  great  precipitancy,  without  any  consulta- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities,  or  any  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  his  departure.  Accompanied  by  a 
band  of  malcontents,  he  and  Friar  Boyle  took  pos- 
session of  some  ships  in  the  harbour  and  set  sail  for 
Spain ;  the  first  general  and  apostle  of  the  New 
World,  thus  settuig  the  flagrant  example  of  unauUior- 
ized  abandonment  of  their  posts. 


CHAPTER  in. 

TROUBLES  Wrm  TBE  KiTITES.      ALONSO  DS  OJEDA  BISIEOID 
BV  GAONABO. 

(  1491.  ] 

The  departure  of  Pedro  Margarite  led  the  army 
without  a  head,  and  put  an  end  to  what  little  re- 
straint or  discipline  remained.  There  is  no  rabble 
so  licentious  as  soldiery  left  lo  their  own  direction 
in  a  defenceless  country.  They  now  roved  about  in 
bands,  or  singly,  according  to  their  caprice,  scattering 
themselves  among  the  Indian  villages,  and  indulging 
in  all  kinds  of  excesses,  either  as  prompted  by  avarice 
or  sensuality.  The  natives,  indignant  at  having 
their  hospitality  thus  requited,  refused  any  longer  lo 
furnbh  them  with  food.  In  a  little  while  the  Spa- 
niards began  to  experience  the  pressure  of  hunger, 
and  seized  upon  provisions  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  accompanying  these  seizures  with  acts  of 
wanton  violence.  At  length,  by  a  series  of  flagrant 
outrages,  the  gentle  and  pacific  nature  of  this  people 
was  roused  to  resentment,  and  from  confiding  and 
hospitable  hosts,  they  were  converted  into  vindictiTe 
enemies.  All  the  precautions  enjoined  by  Columbus 
having  been  neglected,  the  evils  he  had  apprehended 
came  to  pass.  Though  the  Indians,  naturally  timk), 
dared  not  contend  with  the  Spaniards  while  they  kept 
up  any  combined  and  disciplined  force,  yet  tbey  took 
sanguinary  vengeance  on  them  whenever  they  met 
with  small  parties  or  scattered  uidividuals,  roving 
about  in  quest  of  food.  Encouraged  by  tliese  petty 
triumphs,  and  the  impunity  that  seemed  to  attend 
them,  their  hostilities  grew  more  and  more  alarming. 
Guatiguana,  cacique  of  a  large  town  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Grand  River,  in  the  dominiom;  of  Guarionex, 
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sovereign  of  the  Vega,  put  to  death  ten  Spaniards, 
who  had  quartered  themselves  in  Itis  town,  and 
humiliated  the  natives  by  their  debaucheries.  He  fol- 
lowed up  this  massacre  by  setting  fire  to  a  bouse  in 
vrliich  forty  sick  Spaniards  were  lodged.'  Flushed 
by  tills  siicc&ss,  he  threatened  to  atlack  a  small  fort- 
ress called  Magtlalena,  which  had  recently  been  built 
in  his  neighbourhood  in  the  Vega,  so  that  the  com- 
mander, Luis  de  Arriaga,  having  but  a  feeble  garri- 
son, was  obliged  to  remain  shut  up  within  its  walls 
until  relief  should  arrive  from  Isabella. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Spaniards, 
however,  was  Caonabo,  the  Carib  cacique  of  Ma- 
guano  ;  tlie  same  who  had  surprised  and  massacred 
the  garrison  of  the  fortress  at  La  Navidad.  He  had 
natural  talents  for  war,  and  intelligence  superior  to 
the  ordinary  range  of  savage  intellect.  He  had  a 
proud  and  daring  spirit  to  urge  him  on,  three  valiant 
brothers  to  assist  him,  and  a  numerous  tribe  at  his 
command. '  He  had  always  felt  jealous  of  the  in- 
tmsion  of  the  white  men  into  the  island;  but  when 
he  beheld  the  fortress  of  St  Thomas  erected  in  the 
very  centre  of  his  dominions,  he  was  roused  to  in- 
dignation. As  long  as  the  army  lay  within  call  in 
the  Vega,  he  was  deterred  from  any  attack ;  but 
when,  on  the  departure  of  Margarite,  the  army  be- 
came dismembered  and  dispersed,  the  time  for 
striking  a  signal  blow  seemed  arrived.  The  fortress 
remamed  isolated,  with  a  garrison  of  only  fifty  men. 
By  a  sudden  and  secret  movement,  he  might  over- 
whelm it  with  his  forces,  and  repeal  the  horrors  which 
be  bad  wreaked  upon  La  Navidad. 

The  wily  cacique,  however,  had  a  different  kind 
of  enemy  to  deal  with  in  the  commander  of  St  Thomas. 
Alonso  de  Ojeda  had  been  schooled  in  Moorish  war- 
fare. He  was  versed  in  all  kinds  of  feints,  stratagems, 
lurking  ambuscades,  and  wild  assaults.  No  man  was 
more  fitted,  therefore,  to  cope  with  Indian  warriors. 
He  had  a  vehement  and  headlong  courage,  arising 
partly  from  the  natural  heat  and  violence  of  his  dis- 
position^ and,  in  a  great  measure,  fh>m  religious 
superstition.  He  had  been  engaged  in  wars  with 
Moors  and  Indians,  in  public  battles  and  private  com- 
bats, in  fights,  feuds,  and  encounters  of  all  kinds,  to 
which  he  had  been  prompted  by  a  rash  and  fiery 
spirit,  and  a  love  of  adventure ;  yet  he  bad  never 
been  wounded,  or  harmed.  He  began  to  doubt 
whether  any  weapon  had  power  to  harm  him,  and 
to  consider  himself  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Holy  Virgin.  As  a  kind  of  religions  talisman,  he 
bad  a  small  Flemish  painting  of  the  Vu-gin,  which 
had  been  given  him  by  his  patron,  Fonseca,  Bishop 
of  Badajoz.  This  he  constantly  carried  with  him,  in 
city,  camp,  or  field,  making  it  the  object  of  hb  fre- 
quent orisons  and  invocations.  In  garrison  or  en- 
campment, it  was  suspended  in  bb  chamber  or  hb 
tent ;  in  hb  rough  expeditions  in  the  wilderness,  he 
carried  it  in  hb  knai>sack,  and  wlienever  lebure  per- 


■  llerrera,  Hid.  Ind.,  dccad.  i,  i 
•  llfUIero. 
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mitted,  would  take  it  out,  fix  it  against  a  tree,  and 
address  hb  prayers  to  this  military  patroness.'  In  a 
word,  he  swore  by  the  Virgin,  he  invoked  the  Virgin 
whether  in  brawl  or  battle,  and,  under  the  favour  of 
the  Virgin,  he  was  ready  for  any  enlerpiise  or  adven- 
ture. Such  was  Ihb  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  bigoted  ufi  his 
devotion,  reckless  in  hb  life,  fearless  in  hb  spirit,  like 
many  of  the  roving  Spanbli  cavaliers  of  tliose  days. 
Though  dinunutive  in  size,  he  was  a  prodigy  of 
strength  and  prowess;  and  the  chroniclersof  the  early 
discoveries  relate  marvels  of  hb  valour  and  exploits. 

Having  reconnoitred  the  fortress,  Caonabo  as- 
sembled ten  thousand  wamors,  armed  with  war- 
clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  and  lances  hardened  in  the 
fire;  and  making  hb  way  secretly  through  the  fo- 
rests, came  suddenly  in  the  neighbourhood,  expecting 
to  surprise  the  garrison  in  a  state  of  careless  security. 
He  found  Qjeda's  forces,  however,  drawn  up  warily 
within  his  lower,  which,  being  built  upon  an  almost 
insulated  height,  with  a  river  nearly  surrounding  it, 
and  the  remaining  space  traversed  by  a  deep  ditch,  set 
at  defiance  an  attack  by  naked  warriors. 

Foiled  in  hb  attempt,  Caonabo  now  hoped  to  reduce 
it  by  famine.  For  thb  purpose,  he  spread  hb  army 
through  the  adjacent  fbrests ;  and  waylaid  every  pass, 
so  as  to  intercept  any  supplies  brought  by  the  natives, 
and  to  cut  off  any  foraging  party  from  the  fortress. 
Thb  siege,  or  inveslment,  lasted  for  thirty  days,' 
during  which  time  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  great 
dbtress.  There  b  a  traditional  anecdote,  wliich 
Oviedo  relates  of  Pedro  Margarite,  the  former  com- 
mander of  thb  fbrtress,  but  which  may  with  more 
probability  be  ascribed  to  Alonso  de  Qjeda,  as  having 
occurred  during  tlib  siege.  At  a  lime  when  the  gar- 
rison was  sore  pressed  by  famine,  an  Indian  gained 
access  to  the  fort,  bringing  a  couple  of  wood-pigeons 
for  the  table  of  the  commander.  The  latter  was  m 
an  apartment  of  Ibe  tower  surrounded  by  several  of 
hb  officers.  Seemg  them  regard  the  birds  with  the 
wistful  eyes  of  fambhing  men,  "  It  b  a  pity,"  said 
he,  "  that  here  b  not  enough  to  give  us  all  a  meal; 
I  cannot  consent  to  feast  while  the  rest  of  you  are 
starving," — so  saying,  be  turned  loose  the  pigeons 
from  a  window  of  the  tower. 

During  the  siege,  Qjeda  displayed  the  greatest 
activity  of  spirit  and  fertility  of  resource.  He  baffled 
all  the  arts  of  the  Carib  chieftain,  concerting  strata- 
gems of  various  kinds  to  relieve  the  garrison  and 
annoy  the  foe.  He  made  desperate  sallies  whenever 
the  enemy  appeared  in  any  force,  always  leading  the 
van  Willi  that  headlong  valour  for  which  he  was 
noted ;  making  great  slaughter  with  a  single  arm, 
and,  as  usual,  escaping  unhurt  from  amidst  showers 
of  darts  and  arrows. 

Caonabo  saw  many  of  hb  bravest  warriors  slain. 
Hb  forces  were  daily  diminishing,  for  the  Indians, 
unused  to  any  protracted  operations  of  war,  grew 

>  llcncra.  Hist.  Ind.,  dccad.  I,  I.  vUi,  c.  <.  Ptzuro,  Varouo 
Illu«j«a,  cap.  8. 

>  r.  Marlyr.  dccad.  I.  lib.  iv. 
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weary  of  UiU  siege,  and  began  to  disperse,  return- 
ing daily  in  numbers  to  their  homes.  He  gave  np  alt 
further  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  fortress,  and  re- 
tired, ruled  with  admiration  of  the  prowess  and 
achievements  of  Ojeda.' 

The  restless  chieftain  was  not  discouraged  by  the 
failure  of  this  enterprise,  but  meditated  schemes  of  a 
bolder  and  more  extensive  nature.  Prowling  in  secret 
in  the  vicinity  of  Isabella,  he  noted  the  enfeebled 
state  of  tlie  settlement.'  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  sufEering  under  various  maladies,  and  most  of 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  distributed 
about  the  country.  He  now  conceived  the  project  of 
a  general  league  among  the  caciques,  to  assemble 
their  foi°ces,  and  surprise  and  overwhelm  the  settle- 
ment, and  to  massacre  the  Spaniards  wherever  they 
could  be  found.  This  handful  of  intruders  once  ex- 
terminated, he  trusted  that  the  island  would  be  de- 
livered from  all  further  molestation  of  the  kind;  little 
dreaming  of  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  contest,  and 
titat  where  the  civilized  man  once  plants  bis  foot,  the 
power  of  the  savage  is  gone  for  ever. 

Reports  of  the  profligate  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
had  spread  throughout  the  island,  and  inspired  hatred 
and  hostility  even  among  tribes  who  had  never  be- 
held them,  nor  suffered  from  their  misdeeds.  Caon- 
abo  found  three  of  the  sovereign  caciques  inclined  to 
co-operate  with  him,  tliough  impressed  with  deep 
awe  of  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
of  their  terrific  arms  and  animals.  The  league,  how- 
ever, met  with  unexpected  opposition  in  the  fifth 
cacique,  Guacanagari,  the  sovereign  of  Marien.  His 
conduct  in  this  time  of  danger,  completely  manifested 
the  injustice  of  those  suspicions  which  had  been 
entertained  of  him  by  the  Spaniards.  He  refused  to 
join  the  other  caciques  with  his  forces,  or  to  violate 
those  laws  of  hospitality  by  which  he  had  considered 
bimself  bound  to  protect  and  aid  the  white  men,  ever 
since  they  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast.  He 
remained  quietly  in  bis  dominions,  entertaining  at 
his  own  expense  a  hundred  of  the  suffering  soldiery, 
and  supplying  all  their  wants  with  his  accustomed 
generosity.  This  conduct  drew  upon  him  the  odium 
and  hostility  of  his  fellow  caciques,  particularly  of 
the  fierce  Carib,  Caonabo,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Behechio.  They  made  irruptions  into  his  territories, 
and  inflicted  on  him  various  injuries  and  indignities. 
Behechio  killed  one  of  his  wives,  and  Caonabo  car- 
ried another  away  captive.'  Nothing,  however,  could 
iliake  the  devotion  of  Guacanagari  to  the  Spaniards; 
and  as  his  dominions  lay  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
setUement,  and  tboseof  some  of  the  other  caciques  were 
very  remote,  the  want  of  his  co-operation  impeded  for 
some  tune  the  hostile  designs  of  his  confederates.* 

Such  was  the  critical  state  to  whidi  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  had  been  reduced,  and  such  the  bitter  hos- 

•  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  ill,  c.  I . 

>  Hist  del  Almiranle,  cap.  60. 

>  Hisl.  del  Almirantc.  cap.  60. 
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tilily  engendered  among  the  kind  and  gentle  people  «f 
tiie  island,  during  the  absence  of  Columbus,  and  ma«- 
ly  in  consequence  of  violating  all  bis  regulations. 
Mai^arite  and  Friar  Boyle  had  hastened  to  Spain  to 
make  false  representations  of  the  miseries  of  tbeisland. 
Had  they  remained  faithfully  at  Uieir  posts,  and  dis- 
charged zealously  the  trust  confided  to  them,  those 
miseries  might  liave  been  easily  remedied,  if  not  en- 
tirely prevented. 


CIUPTER  IV. 

■SiSIIIIS  OP  COLUSBDS  TO  ICSTOII  TH(  QVIR  Of  TBI  ISUID. 

nPEomoN  or  Oicoi  to  soiraisB  caoriio. 

[  •«*•  ] 

Ihmediatelt  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from 
Cuba,  while  he  was  yet  confined  to  bis  bed  by  indis- 
position, he  was  gratified  by  a  volantary  visit  from 
Guacanagari.  ThLs  kind-hearted  chieftain  manifested 
the  greatest  concern  at  his  illness,  for  he  appears  to 
have  always  entertained  an  affectionate  reverence  for 
the  Admiral.  He  again  spoke  with  tears  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Nativity,  dwelling  on  the  exertions  be 
had  made  in  defence  of  the  Spaniards.  He  now  in- 
formed Columbus  of  the  secret  league  forming  among 
the  caciques,  of  his  opposition  to  it,  and  the  coas^ 
quent  persecution  he  had  suffered,  of  the  morderof 
one  of  hb  wives,  and  the  capture  of  another.  He 
urged  the  Admiral  to  be  ou  his  guard  against  the 
designs  of  Caonabo,  and  offered  to  lead  his  soljects 
to  the  field,  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
well  out  of  friendship  for  them  as  in  revenge  of  his 
own  injuries.' 

Columbus  had  always  retained  a  deep  sense  of  the 
ancient  kindness  of  Guacanagari,  and  had  been  un- 
willing to  doubt  his  faith  and  friendship;  he  was  re- 
joiced, therefore,  to  have  all  suspicion  thus  effectiullj 
dispelled.  Their  former  amicable  intercourse  vas 
renewed,  with  thb  difference,  that  the  man  whom 
Guacanagari  had  once  relieved  and  succoured  wbeo 
a  shipwrecked  stranger  on  his  shores,  had  suddenly 
become  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  himself  and  all  liis 
countrymen. 

The  manner  in  which  this  peaceful  island  bad  been 
exasperated  and  embroiled  by  the  licentious  coodod 
of  the  Europeans,  was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
Columbus.  He  saw  all  his  plans  of  deriving  an  im- 
mediate revenue  to  the  Sovereigns  completely  im- 
peded. To  restore  the  island  to  tranquillity  required 
skilful  management.  His  forces  were  but  small,  and 
the  awe  in  which  the  natives  had  stood  of  the  vrhite 
men,  as  supernatural  beings,  bad  been  in  somedegree 
dispelled.  He  was  too  ill  to  take  a  personal  share  in 
any  warlike  enterprise;  his  brother  Diego  was  not  of 
a  military  character,  and  Bartholomew  was  yet  » 
stranger  among  the  Spaniards,  and  regarded  by  tlie 

•  Herrera,  Hisl.  Ind.,  decad.  i,  I.  U,  c.  16. 
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leading  men  vrith  jealousy.  Still  Colambos  con«dered 
the  threatened  combination  of  the  caciques  as  but  im- 
perfectly formed;  he  trusted  to  their  want  of  skill  and 
experience  in  warfare,  and  conceived  that  by  prompt 
measures,  by  proceeding  in  detail,  punishing  some, 
conciliating  others,  and  uniting  force,  gentleness,  and 
stratagem,  he  might  succeed  in  diqielling  the  threat- 
ened  storm. 

His  first  care  was  to  send  a  body  of  armed  men  to 
the  relief  of  Fort  Magdalena,  menaced  with  destruc- 
tion by  Gnatiguana,  tlie  cacique  of  the  Grand  River, 
who  had  massacred  the  Spanitirds  quartered  in  his 
town.    Having  relieved  the  fortress,  the  troops  over- 
ran the  territory  of  Guatiguana,  killing  many  of  his 
warriors  and  carrying  others  off  captives ;  the  chief- 
tain himself  made  bis  escape.'    He  was  tributary  to 
Gnarionex,  sovereign  cacique  of  the  Royal  Vega.    As 
this  Indian  prince  reigned  over  a  great  and  populous 
extent  of  country,  his  friendship  was  highly  important 
lo  the  prosperity  of  the  colony;  while  there  was  im- 
minent risk  of  his  hostility,  from  the  unbridled  ex- 
cesses of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  quartered  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions.    Columbus  sent  for 
liim,  therefore,  and  explained  to  liim  that  these  ex- 
cesses had  been  in  violation  of  his  orders,  and  con- 
trary to  his  good  intentions  towards  the  natives,  whom 
it  was  his  wish  in  every  way  to  please  and  benefit. 
He  explained,  likewise,  that  the  expedition  agaii)a,t 
(iuatiguana  was  an  act  of  mere  individual  punish- 
ment, not  of  hostility  against  the  territories  of  Gua- 
rionex.    The  cacique  was  of  a  qniet  and  placable  dis- 
position, and  whatever  anger  he  might  have  felt  was 
easily  soothed.    To  link  him  in  some  degree  lo  the 
Spanish  interest,  Columbus  prevailed  on  him  to  give 
bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Indian  interpreter, 
a  native  of  the  Lucayan  islands,  who  had  been  to 
Spain,  and  had  been  baptized  in  Barcelona  by  the 
name  of  Diego  Colon.'    He  took  a  still  stronger  pre- 
caution to  guard  against  any  hostility  on  llie  part  of 
the  caciqae,  and  to  ensure  tranquillity  in  the  important 
region  of  (he  Yega.    He  ordered  a  fortress  to  be 
erected  in  the  midst  of  his  territories,  which  he 
named  Fort  Conception.    The  easy  caciqae  agreed 
wilhoot  hesitation  to  a  measure  fraught  with  ruin  to 
himself,  and  future  slavery  lo  his  subjects. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  remained  to  be  disposed 
of, — Caonabo,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  island,  the 
active  and  daring  enemy  of  the  white  men;  who,  from 
superior  notions  of  policy,  was  capable  of  forming 
dangerous  leagues  and  conspiracies.  His  territories 
lay  in  the  central  and  monntainoDS  parts  of  the  island, 
rendered  difficult  of  access  by  rugg«l  rocks,  entangled 
forests,  and  frequent  rivers.  To  make  war  upon  this 
subtle  and  ferocious  chieftain,  in  the  depths  of  his  wild 
woodland  territory,  and  among  the  fastnesses  of  his 

<  HeTreTa.deGsd.1. 1.ii.c.46. 

>  p.  lUriyr,  decad.  i,  I.  iv.  GIo.  BattUla  Spotomo,  in  bi«  Me- 
moir of  Colnmbus,  has  beea  led  into  an  error  by  the  name  of  thia 
Indian,  and  observes  that  Columbus  had  a  brother  named  Diego, 
of  whom  be  seemed  lo  be  ashamed,  and  wbooi  he  married  to  the 
(laughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 


mountains,  where,  at  every  step,  there  would  be 
danger  of  flailing  into  some  sudden  ambush,  would  be 
a  work  of  time,  peril,  and  uncertain  issue.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  settlements  would  never  be  secure 
from  his  secret  and  daring  enterprises,  and  the  work- 
uig  of  the  mines  would  be  subject  to  freqaent  inter- 
ruption. While  perplexed  on  this  subject,  Columbus 
was  relieved  by  a  bold  proposition  on  the  part  of 
Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who  offered  to  take  the  Carib  chief- 
tain by  stratagem,  and  deliver  him  alive  into  his  hands. 
The>project  was  wild,  hazardous,  and  romantic,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  fearless  and  adventurous  spirit  of 
Ojeda,  wlu)  was  fond  of  dislinguLshing  himself  by 
the  most  extravagant  exploits  and  feats  of  desperate 
bravery. 

Chusing  ten  bold  and  hardy  followers,  well  armed 
and  well  mounted,  and  invoking  the  protection  of  his 
patroness  the  Virgin,  whose  image  as  usual  be  bore 
with  him  as  a  safeguard,  Ojeda  plunged  into  the  forest, 
and  made  his  way  above  sixty  leagues,  at  the  head  of 
his  followers,  into  the  wild  territories  of  Caonabo, 
where  he  found  tlie  cacique  in  one  of  his  most  popu- 
lous towns.  Ojeda  approached  Caonabo  with  great 
deference  and  respect,  treating  him  as  a  sovereign 
prince.  He  informed  him  that  he  had  come  on  a 
friendly  embassy  from  the  Admiral,  who  was  Gua- 
miquina,  or  chief  of  the  Spaniards,  and  who  had  sent 
him  an  invaluable  present. 

Caonabo  had  tried  Ojeda  in  battle ;  be  had  witne8»- 
ed  his  fiery  prowess,  and  had  conceived  a  warrior's 
admiration  of  him.  He  received  him  with  a  degree 
of  chivalrous  courtesy,  if  such  a  phrase  may  apply  to 
the  savage  stale  and  rude  hospitality  of  a  wild  warrior 
of  the  forest.  The  free,  fearless  deportment,  the  great 
personal  strength,  and  the  surprising  agility  and 
adroitness  of  Ojeda  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  in  tlie 
use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  were  calculated  to  delight 
a  savage,  and  he  soon  became  a  great  fovourite  with 
Caonabo. 

Ojeda  now  used  all  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  tlie 
caciqae  to  repair  lo  Isabella,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  treaty  with  Columbus,  and  becoming  the  ally 
and  friend  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  said,  that  he  of- 
fered him,  as  a  lure,  the  bell  of  the  chapel  of  Isabella. 
This  bell  was  the  wonder  of  the  island.  When  the 
Indians  beard  its  melody  sounding  through  the  forests 
as  it  rang  for  mass,  and  beheld  the  Spaniards  hasten- 
ing towards  tlie  chapel,  they  imagined  that  it  talked, 
and  that  the  white  men  obeyed  it.  With  that  feeling 
of  superstition  with  which  they  regarded  all  things 
connected  with  Uie  Spaniards,  they  looked  upon  this 
bell  as  something  supernatural,  and  in  their  usual 
phrase,  said  il  had  come  from  "  Turey,"  or  the  skies. 
Caonabo  had  heard  this  wonderful  instrument  at  a 
distance,  in  the  coarse  of  his  prowlings  about  lite 
settlement,  and  had  longed  to  see  it ;  but  when  it  was 
proffered  lo  him  as  a  present  of  peace,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  (he  temptation. 

The  cacique  agreed,  therefore,  to  set  out  for  Isa- 
bella; but  when  the  time  came  to  depart,  Ojeila  be- 
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held  with  sai-prise  a  powerful  force  of  warriors  as- 
sembled and  ready  to  march.  He  asked  the  meaning 
of  taking  such  an  anny  on  a  mere  friendly  vbit,  to 
which  the  cacique  proudly  replied,  that  it  was  not 
befitting  a  great  prince  like  him  to  go  forth  scantily 
attended.  Ojeda  was  little  satisfied  with  this  reply ; 
he  knew  the  warlike  character  of  Caonalx),  and  his 
deep  subtlety,  which  is  the  soul  of  Indian  war&re; 
he  feared  some  sinister  design,  and  that  the  chieftain 
might  meditate  some  surprise  of  the  fortress  of  Isa- 
bella, or  some  attempt  upon  the  person  of  the  Admiral. 
He  knew  also  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Columbus  either 
to  make  peace  with  the  cacique,  or  to  get  possession 
of  his  person  without  the  alternative  of  open  warfare. 
He  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  therefore,  which  has 
an  air  of  fable  and  romance,  but  which  is  recorded 
by  all  the  contemporary  historians  with  trivial  varia- 
tions, and  which.  Las  Gasas  assures  us,  was  in  car- 
rent  circulation  in  the  island  when  he  arrived  there, 
about  six  years  after  the  event.  It  accords  too  with 
the  adventurous  and  extravagant  character  of  the 
man,  and  with  the  wild  stratagems  and  vaunting  ex- 
ploits incident  to  Indian  warfare. 

Id  the  course  of  their  march,  having  halted  near 
the  river  Yegua,  Ojeda  one  day  produced  a  set  of  ma- 
nacles of  polished  steel  so  highly  burnished  that  they 
looked  like  silver.  These  he  assured  Caonabo  were 
royal  ornaments  which  had  come  from  heaven,  or  the 
"Turey"  of  Biscay;  ■  that  they  were  worn  by  the 
monarchs  of  Castile  on  solemn  dances,  and  other  high 
festivities,  and  were  intended  as  presents  to  the  ca- 
cique. He  proposed  that  Caonabo  should  go  to  the 
river  and  bathe,  after  which  he  should  be  decorated 
with  these  ornaments,  mounted  on  the  horse  of  Ojeda, 
and  should  return  in  the  state  of  a  Spanish  monarch, 
to  astonish  his  subjects.  The  cacique,  witli  that 
fondness  for  glittering  ornaments  common  to  savages, 
was  dazzled  with  the  sight;  his  proud  military  spirit, 
also,  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  bestriding  one  of 
those  tremendous  animals  so  dreaded  by  his  country- 
men. He  accompanied  Ojeda  and  his  followers  to 
the  river,  with  but  few  attendants,  dreading  nothing 
from  nine  or  ten  strangers  when  thus  surrounded  by 
his  army.  After  the  cacique  had  bathed  in  the  river, 
he  was  assisted  to  mount  behind  Ojeda,  and  the 
shackles  were  then  adjusted.  This  done  they  pranced 
round  among  the  savages,  who  were  astonished  to 
l)ehold  their  cacique  in  glittering  array,  and  mounted 
on  one  of  these  fearful  animals.  Ojeda  made  several 
circuits  to  gain  space,  followed  by  his  little  band  of 
horsemen,  the  Indians  sluinking  back  with  affright 
from  the  prancing  steeds.  At  length  he  made  a  wide 
sweep  into  the  forest,  until  the  trees  concealed  him 
from  the  sight  of  the  army.  His  followers  then  closed 
round  him,  and  drawing  their  swords,  threatened 
Caonabo  with  instant  death  if  he  made  the  least  noise 
or  resistance,  though  indeed  his  manacles  and  shaekles 
effectually  prevented  the  latter.    They  bound  him 

■  Tlie  principal  iron  manuraclorics  of  Sftain  are  established  in 
Biacar,  vrliete  Ihc  or«  U  found  in  aliandancc. 


with  cords  to  Ojeda  to  prevent  his  falling,  or  effect- 
ing an  escape,  then  putting  spurs  to  tlieu-  horses,  tliey 
dashed  across  the  Yegua,  and  made  off  thtough  ibe 
woods  with  their  prize. ' 

They  had  now  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  of  wildenuss 
to  traverse  on  their  way  homewards,  with  here  and 
there  large  Indian  towns.  They  had  home  off  their 
captive  far  beyond  the  pursuit  of  his  subjects ;  but  Uie 
utmost  vigilance  was  requisite  to  prevent  his  escape 
during  this  long  and  toilsome  journey,  and  to  avoid 
exciting  the  hostilities  of  any  confederate  cacique. 
They  had  to  shun  the  populous  parts  of  the  country, 
therefore,  or  to  pass  through  the  Indian  towns  at  full 
gallop.  They  suffered  greatly  from  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  watchfulness ;  encountering  many  perils,  fording 
and  swimming  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  plains, 
toiling  through  the  deep  tangled  forests,  and  clamber- 
ing over  the  high  and  rocky  mountains.  They  a^ 
complished  all  in  safety,  and  Ojeda  entered  Isabella 
in  triumph  from  this  most  wild  and  characteristic  en- 
terprise, with  his  savage  Indian  warrior  boiuid  behind 
him  a  captive. 

Columbus  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
great  satisfaction  when  this  dangerous  foe  was  de- 
livered into  his  hands.  The  liaughty  Carib  met  him 
with  a  lofty  and  unsubdued  air,  disdaining  to  con- 
ciliate bim  by  submission,  or  to  deprecate  his  ven- 
geance for  the  blood  of  white  men  which  he  bad  shed. 
He  never  bowed  his  spirit  to  captivity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, though  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Ibe  Spa- 
niards, be  displayed  that  boasting  defiance  which  b 
a  part  of  Indian  heroism,  and  which  the  savage  main- 
tains towards  his  tormentors,  even  amidst  the  agonies 
of  the  fa^ot  and  the  stake.  He  vaunted  his  achieve 
ment  in  surprising  and  burning  the  fortressof  Nativity, 
and  slaughtering  its  garrison,  and  declared  that  be 
had  secretly  reconnoitred  Isabella,  with  an  intention 
of  wreaking  upon  it  the  same  desolation. 

Columbus,  though  struck  with  the  wild  heroism  of 
this  fierce  chieflam,  considered  him  a  dangenxK 
enemy,  whom,  for  the  peace  of  the  island,  it  was  Dt- 
cessary  carefully  to  guard.  He  determined  to  send 
him  to  Spain ;  in  the  mean  time  he  ordered  that  be 
should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  respect,  and 
lodged  him  in  a  partof  his  owndwelling-house,  whoe, 
however,  he  kept  him  a  dose  prisoner  in  chains; 
probably  in  the  splendid  shackles  which  had  easnared 
him.  This  precaution  must  have  been  necessarft 
from  the  insecurity  of  his  prison;  for  Las  Casas  ob- 
serves, that  the  Admiral's  house  not  being  spacious, 
nor  having  many  chambers,  the  captive  chieftain 
could  be  seen  from  Uie  portal.  > 

Caonabo  always  maintained  a  haughty  deportment 
towards  Columbus,  while  he  never  evinced  the  least 

'  This  romantic  exploit  of  Ojeda  is  recorded  at  large  l>y  ^ 
Casas;  by  his  copyist  Uerrera  ( dec.  1, 1.  U,  c.  16  )i  by  Fcmawto 
Pizarro,  In  his  VaronesllluslresdelNuevo  Mnndo;  and  by  Cturie- 
voix  in  his  History  of  SI  Domingo.  Peter  Mart}T  and  others  baw 
given  it  more  concisely,  alhuling  to,  bat  not  inserting  its  rvmaBlic 
details. 

>  Las  Casas,  IlisU  Ind.,  I.  i,  c.  102. 
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animosity  against  Ojeda  for  the  artifice  to  which  he 
had  Fallen  a  victim.  It  rather  increased  his  admi- 
ration of  liim,  as  a  consummate  \rarrior,  looking  upon 
it  as  the  exploit  of  a  master-spirit  to  have;  pounced 
upon  him,  and  borne  him  off  in  this  hawk-like  man- 
ner, from  the  very  midst  of  hisiighting-men.  There 
is  nothing  that  an  Indian  more  admires  in  warfare, 
than  a  deep  well-executed  stratagem. 

Columbus  was  accustomed  to  bear  himself  witli  an 
air  of  dignity  and  authority  as  admiral  and  viceroy, 
and  exacted  great  personal  respect.  When  he  en- 
tered the  apartment  therefore  where  Caonabo  was 
confined,  all  present  rose,  according  to  custom,  and 
paid  him  reverence.  The  cacique  alone  neither 
moved,  nor  took  any  notice  of  him.  On  the  contrary 
when  Qjeda  entered,  though  small  in  person  and 
withoot  external  state,  Caonabo  immediately  rose 
and  sainted  him  with  profound  respect.  On  being 
asked  the  reason  of  this,  Columbus  being  Guami- 
quina,  or  great  chief  over  all,  and  Ojeda  but  one  of 
Ills  subjects,  the  proud  Carib  replied,  that  the  Admiral 
had  never  dared  (o  come  personally  to  his  house  and 
seize  him ;  it  was  only  through  the  valour  of  Qjeda 
lie  was  his  prisoner;  to  Qjeda,  therefore,  he  owed 
reverence,  not  to  the  Admiral.  ■ 

The  captivity  of  Caonabo  was  deeply  felt  by  his 
subjects,  for  the  natives  of  this  island  seem  generally 
to  have  been  extremely  loyal,  and  strongly  attached 
to  their  caciques.  One  of  the  brothers  of  Caonabo, 
a  warrior  of  great  courage  and  addi-ess,  and  very  po- 
pular among  the  Indians,  assembled  an  army  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  men,  and  led  them  secretly  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  St  Thomas,  where  Ojeda  was 
again  in  command.  His  intention  was  to  surprise  a 
namber  of  Spaniards,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  his  bro- 
ther in  exchange  for  them.  Ojeda,  as  usual,  had 
notice  of  the  design,  IhU  was  not  to  be  again  shut  up 
in  his  fortress.  Having  been  reinforced  by  a  de- 
tachment sent  by  the  Adelantado,  he  left  a  sufficient 
force  in  garrison,  and  with  the  remainder,  and  his 
little  troop  of  horse,  set  off  boldly  to  meet  the  savages. 
The  brother  of  Caonabo,  when  he  saw  the  Spaniards 
approaching,  showed  some  military  skill,  disposing  of 
his  army  in  five  battalions.  The  impetuous  attack  of 
Ojeda,  iiowever,  who,  according  to  his  custom, 
rushed  on  furiously  in  the  advance  with  his  handful 
of  horsemen,  threw  the  Indian  warriors  into  sudden 
panic.  They  could  not  withstand  tlie  terrible  ap- 
pearance of  these  glittering  steel-clad  beings,  wielding 
their  flashing  weapons  and  bestriding  animals  which 
appeared  to  be  ferocious  beasts  of  prey.  They  threw 
down  their  weapons  and  took  to  flight :  many  were 
slain,  more  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among  the 
latter  was  the  brother  of  Caonabo,  bravely  fighting  in 
a  noble  yet  desperate  cause.' 

•  La*  Casas.  obi  snp.,  c.  102. 

*  Oriedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  I.  ill,  c.  I.    Cbarievoix,  Hist. 
St  Oomiiigo.  I.  li,  p.  131. 


CHAPTER  V. 


IRBIVIL  OF  ANTO!<IO  DE  TOIBES  WITH   FOCB  SHIPS  PIOH 
SFAIX.      BIS  BETUBN  WITB  INDUH  SUVES. 

[  1494.  ] 

The  colony  was  still  suffering  greatly  from  want 
of  provisions;  the  European  stock  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  such  was  the  idleness  aud  improvidence 
of  the  colonists,  or  the  confusion  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  hostilities  of  the  natives,  or  such 
was  their  exclusive  eagerness  after  the  precious  me- 
tals, that  they  seem  to  have  neglected  the  true  wealth 
of  the  island,  its  quick  and  productive  soil,  and  to 
have  been  in  constant  danger  of  famine,  in  the  midst 
of  fertility. 

At  length  their  sufferings  were  relieved  by  the  ar- 
rival of  four  ships,  commanded  by  Antonio  Torres. 
They  brought  an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  which 
diffused  universal  joy.  There  were  also  a  physician 
and  an  apothecary,  whose  aid  was  greatly  needed  in 
tlie  sickly  state  of  the  colony;  but  above  all,  there 
were  mechanics,  millers,  fishermen,  gardeners,  and 
husbandmen, — the  true  wholesome  kind  of  popula- 
tion for  a  colony,  calculated  to  bring  out  its  best 
resources,  and  to  produce  that  interchange  of  useful 
labour  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  renders  a 
community  thriving  and  self-dependent. 

The  letters  from  the  Sovereigns,  brought  by  Torres 
(dated  August  16,  4494),  were  of  the  most  gratifying 
kind,  expressing  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  ac- 
counts sent  home  by  tlie  Admiral,  and  acknowledging 
that  everything  in  the  course  of  his  discoveries  had 
turned  out  as  he  had  predicted.  They  evinced  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  a 
desire  of  receiving  frequent  despatches  as  to  its  situa- 
tion, proposing  that  a  caravel  should  sail  each  month 
from  Isabella  and  Spain.  They  informed  him  that  all 
differences  with  Portugal  were  amicably  adjusted, 
and  acquainted  him  with  the  conventional  agreement 
with  that  power  relative  to  a  geographical  line,  sepa- 
rating their  newly-discovered  possessions,  requesting 
him  to  respect  this  agreement  in  the  course  of  his 
discoveries.  As  in  adjusting  the  arrangement  with 
Portugal,  and  in  drawing  the  proposed  line,  it  was  im- 
portant to  have  the  best  advice,  the  Sovereigns  re- 
quested Columbus  to  return  and  be  present  at  the 
convention,  or,  in  case  that  should  be  inconvenient, 
to  send  bis  brotlier  Bartholomew,  or  any  other  person 
whom  he  should  consider  fully  competent,  furnished 
with  such  maps,  charts,  and  designs  as  might  be  of 
service  in  the  negotiation.' 

There  was  another  letter,  addressed  generally  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  to  all  who  should 
proceed  on  voyages  of  discovery,  commanding  them 
to  obey  Columbus  as  implicitly  as  they  would  the  So- 
vereigns themselves,  under  pain  of  their  high  displea- 
sure ,  and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  maravedies  for  each 
offence. 

•  ncrtera,  decad.  i,  lib.  ii,  c.  47. 
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Such  was  the  well-merited  confidence  reposed  at 
this  moment  by  the  Sovereigns  in  Columbas,  bat 
which  was  soon  to  be  blighted  by  the  insidious  re- 
ports of  worthless  men.  He  was  already  aware  of 
the  complaints  and  misrepresentations  which  bad 
been  sent  home  from  the  colony,  and  which  would 
be  enforced  by  Margarite  and  Friar  Boyle.  He  was 
aware  that  he  had  only  that  uncertain  footing  which 
a  stranger  always  possesses  in  the  serrice  of  a  foreign 
country,  where  he  has  no  friends  or  connexions  to 
support  him,  and  wliere  even  his  very  merits  increase 
the  eagerness  of  envy  to  cast  him  down.  His  efforts 
to  promote  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  to  explore 
the  resources  of  the  island,  had  been  impeded  by  the 
misconduct  of  Margarite  and  the  disorderly  life  of  (he 
Spaniards  in  general,  yet  he  apprehended  that  the 
very  evils  which  they  bad  produced  would  be  alleged 
against  him,  and  the  want  of  profitable  returns  be 
cited  to  discredit  and  embarrass  his  expeditions. 

To  coanteract  any  misrepresentations  of  the  kind, 
Colnmbns  hastened  the  return  of  the  ships,  and 
would  have  returned  with  them,  not  merely  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereigns  in  being  pre- 
sent at  the  settlement  of  the  geographical  line,  bnt  to 
vindicate  himself  and  his  enterprises  from  the  asper- 
sions of  bis  enemies.  The  malady,  however,  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed,  prevented  his  departure; 
and  his  brother  Bartholomew  was  required  to  aid, 
with  his  practical  good  sense,  and  his  resolute  spirit, 
in  regulating  the  disordered  affairs  of  the  island.  It 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  send  home  his  brother 
Diego,  to  attend  t«  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereigns,  and 
to  take  care  of  his  interests  at  court.  At  the  same 
time  he  exerted  hunself  to  tlie  utmost  to  send  by  the 
ships  satisfiictory  proois  of  the  value  of  his  discoveries. 
He  remitted  by  them  all  the  gold  that  he  could  collect, 
with  specimens  of  other  metals,  and  of  various  firnits 
and  valuable  plants,  which  be  had  cdlected  either  in 
Hispaniola  or  in  tbe  conrse  of  his  voyage.  In  his 
eagerness  to  produce  immediate  profit,  and  to  in- 
deomify  the  Sovereigns  fbr  those  expenses  which 
bore  bard  upon  tbe  royal  treasury,  he  sent,  likewise, 
above  five  hundred  Indian  prisoners,  who,  he  sug- 
gested, might  be  sold  as  slaves  at  Seville. 

It  is  painftal  to  find  the  brilliant  renown  of  Ckdum- 
bus  sullied  by  so  foul  a  stain,  and  the  glory  of  his  en- 
terprises degraded  by  such  flagrant  violations  of  hu- 
manity. Tlie  customs  of  the  times,  however,  must 
be  pleaded  in  his  apology.  The  precedent  had  been 
given  long  before,  by  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
in  their  AfHcan  discoveries,  wherein  the  trafQc  in 
slaves  bad  formed  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit. 
In  fact  the  practice  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  high- 
est authority,  by  that  of  the  church  itself,  and  the 
most  learned  theologians  had  pronounced  all  bar- 
barous and  infidel  nations,  who  shut  their  ears  to  the 
(ruths  of  Christianity,  as  fair  objects  of  war  and  ra- 
pine, of  captivity  and  slavery.  If  Golnmbus  needed 
any  practical  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  he  had  it 
in  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  himself,  in  his  late  wars 


with  the  Moors  of  Granada,  in  which  he  had  always 
been  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ghostly  advisers,  and 
had  professed  to  do  every  thing  for  the  glory  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  faith.  In  this  holy  war,  as  It  was 
termed,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  make  inroads 
into  the  Moorish  territories  and  carry  off  cavalgadas, 
not  merely  of  flocks  and  herds,  but  of  human  beings, 
and  those  not  warriors  taken  with  weapons  in  their 
hands,  but  quiet  villagers,  labouring  peasantry,  and 
helpless  women  and  cliildren.  These  were  earned 
to  the  mart  at  Seville,  or  to  other  populous  towns, 
and  sold  into  slavery.  The  capture  of  Malaga  was  a 
memorable  instance,  where,  as  a  pnnishment  for  m 
obstinate  and  brave  defence,  which  shonld  have  ex- 
cited admiration  rather  than  revenge,  eleven  Ihoasand 
people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  many 
of  them  highly  cultivated  and  delicately  reared,  were 
suddenly  torn  firom  their  homes,  severed  from  each 
other,  and  swept  into  menial  slavery,  even  tboogh 
half  of  their  ransoms  had  been  paid.  These  drcnm- 
stances  are  not  advanced  to  vindicate,  but  to  palliate 
the  conduct  of  Columbus.  He  acted  but  in  conronn- 
ity  to  the  customs  6f  the  times,  and  was  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  the  Sovereign  under  whom  be 
served.  Las  Casas,  the  zealous  and  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  the  Indians,  who  suffers  no  opportanity  to 
escape  him  of  exclaiming  in  vehement  terms  against 
their  slavery,  speaks  with  indulgence  of  Colnmbuson 
this  head.  "  If  those  pious  and  learned  men,"  he 
observes,  "whom  the  Sovereigns  took  for  guides  and 
instructors,  were  so  ignorant  of  the  injustice  of  the 
practice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  unlettered  Admiral 
shouhl  not  be  conscious  of  its  impropriety." ' 


CHAPTER  VI. 
BxrcDinoK  or  coLuasos  iciinsr  tat  niDiim  or  m 

TROi.      ■ATTLI. 
(  1494.  ] 

NoTwrrHSTANDiNG  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  bf 
Ojeda,  they  still  retained  hostile  intentions  against 
tiie  Spaniards.  The  idea  of  their  cacique  being  a 
prisoner  and  in  chains,  enraged  the  natives  of  Ma- 
gana ;  And  the  general  sympathy  manifested  by  other 
tribes  of  the  bland,  show  how  widely  that  inleiiigent 
savage  had  extended  his  influence,  and  how  greatly 
he  was  admired.  He  had  still  active  and  powerfbl 
relatives  remaining  to  attempt  his  rescue,  or  revenge 
bb  fWI.  One  of  Ws  brothers,  Manicaotex  by  name, 
a  Garib,  bold  and  wariike  as  himself,  succeeded  to 
the  sway  over  his  subjects.  Hb  fiivonrite  wife  abo, 
Anacaona,  so  famous  for  her  charms,  had  great  in- 
fluence over  her  brother  Behechio,  cadqne  of  the  po- 
pulous provmce  of  Xaragna.  Through  these  means 
a  violent  and  general  hostility  to  the  Spaniards  was 
excited  throughout  the  bland;  and  the  formidable 
<  La>  Casu,  Hist.  Ind.,  I.  i,  cap.  IS.  US. 
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leagne  of  tbe  caciqnes,  which  Gaoiubo  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  aecompKsb  when  at  large,  was  produced 
by  Ids  captivity.  Gaacanagari,  the  cacique  of  Ma- 
rien,  alone  remained  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  giv- 
ing theoi  timely  information  of  the  gathering  storm, 
and  offering  to  taice  the  field  with  them  as  a  faithful 
ally. 

The  protracted  ilhiess  of  Colnmbas,  tlie  scantiness 
of  bis  military  force,  and  the  wretched  stale  of  the 
eoionisA  in  general,  reduced  by  sickness  and  scarcity 
to  great  bodily  weaknras,  had  hitherto  induced  him 
ut  try  every  means  of  concitiattoo  and  stratagem  to 
afvert  and  dissolve  tbe  confederacy.  He  had  at  length 
reeovered  bis  health,  and  his  followers  were  m  some 
degree  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  supplies 
brought  by  the  ships.  At  this  time,  he  received  in- 
teWgence  that  the  allied  caciques  were  actually  as- 
sembled in  great  force  in  the  Yega,  within  two  days' 
march  of  Isabella,  with  an  intemion  of  making  a 
general  assault  upon  the  settlement,  and  overwhelming 
it  by  nonbers.  Colambos  resolved  to  take  the  field 
at  once,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of 
the  enemy,  rather  than  seffer  it  to  be  bronght  into 
Ms  own  dominions. 

Tbe  whole  soand  and  effeetive  force  that  he  could 
master  in  the  present  infirm  state  of  the  colony,  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred  infantry  and  twenty  horse. 
They  were  armed  witli  cross-bows,  swords,  lances, 
and  espingardas,  or  heavy  arquebnsses,  which  in 
ttose  days  were  used  with  rests,  and  sometimes 
HMonted  on  wheels.  With  these  formidable  wci^ 
fions,  a  handful  of  European  warriors,  cased  in  steel 
and  covered  with  bucklers,  were  able  to  ct^  with 
tbonsands  of  naked  savages.  They  bad  aid  of  an- 
other kind,  however,  consisting  of  twenty  blood- 
beonda,  aoimalg  scarcely  less  terrible  to  tbe  Indians 
than  the  horses,  and  infinitely  more  fatal.  They 
were  (earless  and  ferocions;  nothing  danntedthem, 
nor,  when  they  had  once  seized  Hpon  their  prey, 
ooaiil  any  thing  compel  them  to  relinquish  then-  hold. 
The  naked  bodies  of  the  Indians  offered  no  defence 
against  their  attacks.  They  sprang  on  them,  dragged 
them  to  the  earth,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 

The  Admiral  was  accompanied  in  the  expedition  by 
bis  brother  Bartholomew,  whose  connsel  and  aid  he 
sought  on  all  occasions,  and  had  not  merely  great 
personal  force  and  tmdannted  courage,  bat  also  a 
decidedly  military  tarn  of  mind.  Gnaeanagari  also 
bronght  Ms  people  into  tbe  field :  neither  he  nor 
fab  sobjects,  however,  were  of  a  warlike  diaracter, 
nor  calculated  to  render  mnch  assistance.  The  chief 
advantage  of  his  co-operation  was,  that  it  completely 
severed  him  from  the  other  caciques,  and  ensured  tbe 
dependence  of  himself  and  bis  snbjecti)  upon  tbe  Sp»- 
niards.  In  the  present  infant  state  of  the  colony,  its 
tMet  security  dq>ended  upon  jealousies  and  dissen- 
sions sown  among  the  native  powers  of  tbe  viand. 

It  was  on  the  STth  of  March,  '1495,  that  Columbus 
itsoed  forth  from  Isabella  with  his  little  army,  and 
.advanced  by  marches  of  tea  leagnes  a  day  in  qwal 


of  the  enemy.  He  ascended  agahi  to  the  mountain- 
pass  of  the  Cavaliers,  h-om  whence  he  had  first  looked 
down  upon  the  Vega.  With  what  different  feelings 
did  he  now  contemplate  it !  The  vile  passions  of  the 
white  men  had  already  converted  this  smiling,  bean- 
tiAil,  and  once  peaceful  and  hospitable  region,  into  a 
land  of  wrath  and  hostility.  Wlierever  the  smoke 
of  an  Indian  town  rose  from  among  tbe  trees,  and 
dimmed  the  clear  atmosphere,  it  marked  a  horde  of 
exasperated  enemies,  and  the  deep  rich  forests  befow 
him  swarmed  with  lurking  warriors.  In  the  pictm-e 
which  his  imagination  had  drawn  of  the  peacefol  and 
inoffensive  nature  of  this  people,  he  had  flattered  hin^ 
self  with  tbe  idea  of  ruling  over  them  as  a  patron  and 
benefoctor,  but  now  he  found  the  character  of  a  con- 
queror forced  upon  him. 

The  Indians  had  notice,  by  their  sconts,  of  his  ap- 
proach, but  though  they  had  already  had  some  slight 
experience  of  the  warfare  of  the  white  men,  they 
were  filled  with  confidence  by  the  vast  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  which,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thousand  men.'  This  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration, for  as  Indians  never  draw  out  into  the  open 
field  in  order  of  battle,  but  lurk  among  the  forests, 
it  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  tiieir  force.  Their  rapid 
movements  also,  and  their  sndden  sallies  and  retreats 
lh>m  various  parts,  together  with  the  wild  shouts  and 
yells  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  woodlands,  are 
calculated  to  give  an  exa^erated  idea  of  their  num- 
ber. The  army,  however,  must  have  been  great,  aa 
it  consisted  of  the  combined  forces  of  several  caciques 
of  this  populous  island.  It  was  commended  by  Ma- 
nieaotex,  the  brother  of  Caonabo.  Tite  Indians, 
who  were  little  skilled  in  nomeralion  and  incapaUe 
of  reckoning  beyond  ten,  had  a  simple  mode  of  as- 
certaining and  describing  the  force  of  an  enemy,  by 
counting  out  a  grain  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  for 
every  warrior.  When,  therefore,  the  spies,  who 
bad  watched  from  rocks  and  thickets  (he  march  of 
Columbus,  came  back  with  a  mere  handfhl  of  corn 
as  the  amount  of  his  army,  the  caciques  scoffed  at 
tbe  idea  of  so  scanty  a  number  making  head  against 
their  counUess  multitude.* 

Columbus  drew  near  to  the  enemy  about  the  place 
where  the  town  of  St  Jago  has  since  been  bnQt. 
Having  ascertained  tbe  great  force  of  the  Indians,  Don 
Bartholomew  advised  that  their  littie  army  should  be 
divided  into  detachments,  and  atta^  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, fhim  several  quarters :  this  plan  was  adopted. 
The  infantry,  separatmg  into  different  bodies,  ad- 
vanced suddenly  flrom  varions  directions  with  great 
din  of  drams  and  trumpets,  and  a  destructive  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms  from  the  covert  of  the  trees.  The 
Indians  were  struck  with  panic,  and  thrown  into 
complete  eenftisien.  An  army  seemed  pressing  opon 
them  from  every  qoaater,  their  fellow-warriors  were 
faiid  tow  by  the  b«<ls  of  the  arqnebmses,  which  seem- 
ed to  bnrst  with  thonder  and  lightning  froaa  tbe 

•  Las  Cam,  Bbt.  Intl..  I.  (,  c.  101.  MS. 
>  hmCmm,  nfelanp. 
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forests.  While  driven  together  and  confounded  liy 
these  attacks,  Alonso  de  Ojeda  charged  unpeluously 
on  their  main  bo<ly  wiiii  his  troop  of  cavalry,  cutting 
liis  way  into  the  centre  with  lance  and  sabre.  The 
horses  bore  down  the  terrified  Indians,  while  their 
riders  dealt  their  blows  on  all  sides  unopposed.  The 
blood-hounds  were  at  the  same  time  let  loose,  and 
rushed  with  sanguinary  fury  upon  the  naked  savages, 
seizing  them  by  the  throat,  dragging  them  to  the 
earth,  and  tearing  ont  their  bowels.  The  Indians, 
unaccustomed  to  large  and  fierce  quadrupeds  of  any 
kind,  were  struck  with  horror  when  assailed  by  these 
ferocious  animals.  They  thought  the  horses  equally 
tierce  and  devouring.  The  contest,  if  such  it  might 
be  called,  was  of  short  duration.  What  resistance 
could  a  multitude  of  naked,  unwarlike,  and  undis- 
ciplined savages  make,  with  no  other  arms  than  clubs 
and  arrows,  and  darts  liardened  in  the  fire,  against 
soldiers  clad  in  iron,  wielding  weapons  of  steel  and 
tremendous  fire-arms,  and  aided  by  ferocious  mon- 
sters, whose  very  aspect  struck  tenor  to  the  heart  of 
the  stoutest  wariior ! 

The  Indians  fled  in  every  direction  with  yells  and 
howlmgs;  some  clambered  to  the  top  of  rocks  and 
precipices,  from  whence  they  made  piteous  supplica- 
tions, and  offers  of  complete  submission ;  many  were 
killed,  many  made  prisoners,  and  the  confederacy 
was  for  the  time  con^pletely  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed. 

Guacanagari  had  accompanied  the  Spaniards  into 
the  field  according  to  his  promise,  but  he  was  little 
more  than  a  spectator  of  this  battle,  or  rather  rout. 
He  was  not  of  a  martial  spirit,  and  both  he  and  his 
subjects  must  have  shrunk  with  awe  at  this  unusual 
and  terrific  burst  of  war,  even  though  on  the  part  of 
tiieir  allies.  His  participation  in  the  hostilities  of  the 
white  men  was  never  forgiven  by  the  other  caciques, 
and  he  returned  to  his  dominions  followed  by  the 
haired  and  execrations  of  all  the  isUnders. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

8IIB1D01TI0I*  OP  THE  lUTiTis.     laposmoii  01  TIIBOn. 
I  U9S.  ] 

GoLUUBUS  followed  up  bis  victory  by  making  a 
military  tour  through  various  parts  of  Uie  island,  and 
reducing  it  to  obedience.  The  natives  made  occa- 
sional attempts  at  opposition,  but  they  were  easily 
checked.  The  troop  of  cavalry  headed  by  Ojeda  was 
found  of  great  efficacy  in  this  service,  from  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  movements,  the  active  mtrepidity  of  its 
commander,  and  especially  from  the  great  awe  and 
terror  inspired  by  the  horses.  There  was  no  service 
too  wild  and  haziadous  for  Ojeda.  If  any  appearance 
of  war  arose  in  a  distant  part  of  the  countrj-,  he 
would  penetrate  with  his  little  squadron  of  cavalry 
through  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  fall  suddenly 


like  a  thunder-bolt  upon  the  enemy,  disconcerting  all 
their  combinations  and  enforcing  implicit  submission. 

The  Royal  Vega  was  soon  brought  into  subjection. 
Being  an  immense  plain,  perfectly  level,  it  was  easily 
overrun  by  the  horsemen,  whose  apiiearance  strudi 
terror  into  its  most  populous  villages.  Guarionex, 
its  sovereign  cacique,  was  of  a  mild  and  placable  dia- 
racler,  and  though  he  had  been  roused  to  war  by  the 
instigation  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  he  readily 
submitted  to  Uie  donunation  of  the  Spaniards.  Ma- 
nicaotex,  the  brother  of  Gaonabo,  was  also  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  being  the  prime  mover  of  the  con- 
federacy, tiie  other  caciques  fol  towed  his  example. 
Behechio  alone,  the  cacique  of  Xaragua,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Gaonabo,  made  no  overtures  of  submission. 
His  territories  lay  remote  from  Isabella,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  around  the  deep  bay  called 
the  Bight  of  Leogan,  and  the  long  peninsula  caOed 
Cape  Tibaron.  They  were  difficult  of  access,  and 
had  not  as  yet  been  visited  by  the  white  men.  He 
retired  into  bis  domains,  taking  with  him  his  sister, 
the  lovely  Anacaona,  wife  of  Gaonabo,  whom  he 
cherished  with  fraternal  affection  under  her  misfgr- 
tunes,  who  soon  acquired  almost  equal  sway  over  his 
subjects  with  himself,  and  was  destined  subsequently 
to  make  some  figure  in  the  events  of  the  island. 

Having  been  forced  to  take  the  field  by  the  con- 
federacy of  the  caciques,  Columbus  now  asserted  the 
right  of  a  conqueror,  and  considered  how  be  might 
turn  his  conquest  to  most  profit.  His  constant  anxiety 
was  to  make  wealthy  returns  to  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indemnifying  the  Sovereigns  for  their  great 
expenses;  of  meeting  the  public  expectations,  so  ex- 
travagantly excited;  and  above  all,  of  silencing  the 
calumnies  of  those  who  he  knew  had  gone  borne  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  discouraging  represent- 
ations of  his  discoveries.  He  endeavoured,  therefore, 
to  raise  a  large  and  immediate  revenue  from  the 
island,  by  imposing  heavy  tributes  on  the  subject 
provinces.  In  those  of  the  Vega,  Gbao,  and  all  the 
region  of  the  mines,  each  individual  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  was  required  to  pay,  every  three 
months,  the  measure  of  a  Flemish  bawk's-bell  of 
gold  dust.  ■  The  caciques  had  to  pay  a  much  larger 
amount  for  their  personal  tribute.  Manicaotex,  the 
brother  of  Gaonabo,  was  obliged  individually  lo  ren- 
der in,  every  three  months,  half  a  calabash  of  g<(dd, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pesos.  On  those 
districts  which  were  distant  from  the  mines,  and 
produced  no  gold,  each  individual  was  required  to 
furnish  an  arroba  (twenty-five  pounds)  of  cotloi 
every  tiiree  months.  Each  Indian,  on  rendoing 
this  tribute,  received  a  copper  medal  as  a  certificate 
of  payment,  which  he  was  to  wear  su^ended  roood 

■  A  ba«k'>-l)eU.  according  to  LdsCaaa8-(  Hist  hKl..L  i.e-iaS). 
contains  aboat  tbree  castellanoa'  wortli  of  gold  dual,  eqoal  lo  fire 
dollars,  and  in  eatioiating  the  superior  valne  of  gold  in  tboae  iaji, 
eqaivalenl  lo  fifteen  dollars  of  our  time.  A  qoantitf  of  gold  matk 
one  hnndred  and  fifty  castelianos.  was  eqolTalent  to  serca  hoB- 
dtcd  and  nlnetr-eigfat  dollan  of  Uie  preaeot  day. 
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bis  neck;  those  who  were  found  withoat  such  docu- 
menls  were  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment. 

The  taxes  and  tributes  thus  imposed  bore  hard 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  natives,  accustomed  to  be  but 
lightly  tasked  by  their  cadqnes;  and  the  caciques 
themselves  found  the  exactions  intolerably  grievous. 
Guarionex,  the  sovereign  of  the  Royal  Vega,  repre- 
sented to  Columbus  the  difficulty  he  had  in  comply 
ing  with  the  terms  of  his  tribute.  His  ridily  fertile 
plain  yielded  no  gold ;  and  though  the  mountains  on 
lus  borders  contained  mines,  and  their  brooks  and 
torrents  washed  down  gold  dust  into  the  sands  of 
the  rivers,  yet  his  subjects  were  not  skilled  in  the 
art  of  collecting  it.  He  proffered,  therefore,  instead 
of  the  tribute  reqiiired,  to  cultivate  with  grain  a 
band  of  country  stretching  across  the  island  from  sea 
to  sea,  enough,  says  Las  Casas,  to  have  furnished  all 
Castile  with  bread  for  ten  years. ' 

His  ofler  was  rejected.  Columbus  knew  that  gold 
alone  would  satisfy  the  avaricious  dreams  excited  in 
Spain,  and  ensure  the  popularity  and  success  of  his 
enterprises.  Seeing,  however,  the  difficulty  that 
many  of  the  Indians  had  in  furnishing  the  amount  of 
gold  dust  required  of  them,  he  lowered  (he  demand 
to  the  measure  of  one  half  of  a  hawk's-bell.  It  is  a 
carious  circumstance,  and  might  furnish  some  poet- 
ical conceits,  that  the  miseries  of  the  poor  natives 
should  thus  be  measured  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  very 
baubles  which  first  fascinated  them. 

Tu  enforce  the  payment  of  these  tributes,  and  io 
maintain  the  subjection  of  the  island,  Columbus  put 
the  fortress  already  built  in  a  strong  state  of  defence, 
and  erected  others.  Besides  those  of  Isabella,  and 
of  St  Thomas  in  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  there  were 
now  the  fortress  of  Magdalena,  in  the  Royal  Vega, 
three  or  four  leagues  from  the  place  where  the  town 
of  Santiago  was  afterwards  built ;  another  called  Ca- 
talina,  the  site  of  which  is  forgotten ;  another  called 
Esperanza,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yagua,  in  Cibao; 
but  the  most  important  of  those  recently  erected, 
was  Fort  Conception,  in  one  of  tlie  most  fruitful  and 
beautiftd  parts  of  the  Vega,  about  fifteen  leagues  to 
the  east  of  Magdalena,  controlling  the  extensive  and 
populous  domains  of  Guarionex.* 

In  this  way  was  the  yoke  of  servitude  fixed  upon 
tlie  island,  and  its  thraldom  effectually  ensured. 
Deep  despair  now  fell  upon  the  natives  when  they 
fband  a  perpetual  task  inflicted  upon  them,  enforced 
at  stated  and  frequently  recurring  periods.  Weak 
and  indolent  by  nature,  unused  to  labour  of  any 
kind,  and  brought  up  in  the  untasked  idleness  of 
their  soft  climate  and  their  fruitful  groves,  death 
itself  seemed  preferable  to  a  life  of  toil  and  anxiety. 
They  saw  no  end  to  this  harassing  evil,  which  bad 
so  suddenly  fallen  upon  them ;  no  escape  from  its 
all-pervading  influence;  no  prospect  of  return  to 
that  roving  independence  and  ample  leisure,  so  dear 
to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest.    The  pleasant 

•  Laa  Caaas,  Hi«t.  Inil.,  I.  i,  C.  40R. 
>  I.as  Cans,  nbi  nap.,  c.  110. 


life  of  the  island  was  at  an  end;  the  dream  in  the 
shade  by  day;  the  slumber  during  the  sultry  noon- 
tide heat  by  the  fountain  or  the  stream,  or  under  the 
spreading  palm-tree ;  and  the  song,  the  dance,  and 
the  game  in  the  mellow  evening,  when  summoned 
to  their  simple  amusements  by  the  rude  Indian  drum. 
They  were  now  obliged  to  grope  day  by  day,  with 
bending  body  and  anxious  eye,  along  the  borders  of 
their  rivers,  sifting  the  sands  for  the  grains  of  gold 
which  every  day  grew  more  scanty ;  or  to  labour  in 
their  fields  beneath  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  sun,  to 
raise  food  for  their  task-masters,  or  to  produce  the 
vegetable  tribute  imposed  upon  them.  They  sunk  to 
sleep  weary  and  exhausted  at  night,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  next  day  was  but  to  be  a  repetition  of 
the  same  toil  and  suffering.  Or  if  they  occasionally 
indulged  in  their  national  dances,  the  ballads  to 
which  they  kept  lime  were  of  a  melancholy  and 
plaintive  character.  They  .xpoke  of  the  times  that 
were  past  before  the  white  men  had  introduced  sor- 
row and  slavery,  and  weary  labour  among  them ; 
and  they  rehearsed  pretended  ))r(^hecies,  handed 
down  from  their  ancestors,  foretelling  the  invasion 
of  the  Spaniards ;  that  strangers  should  come  into 
their  island,  clothed  In  apparel,  with  swords  capable 
of  cleaving  a  man  asunder  at  a  blow,  under  whose 
yoke  their  posterity  should  be  subdued.  These  bal- 
lads, or  areytos,  they  sang  with  mournful  tunes  and 
doleful  voices,  bewailing  the  loss  of  their  liberty  and 
their  painful  servitude. ' 

They  had  flattered  themselves,  for  a  time,  that  tlie 
visit  of  the  strangers  would  be  but  temporary,  and 
that,  spreading  their  ample  sails,  their  ships  would 
once  more  bear  them  back  to  their  home  in  the  sky. 
In  their  simplicity,  they  had  repeatedly  inquired 
when  they  intended  to  return  to  Turey,  or  the 
heavens.  They  now  beheld  them  taking  root,  as  it 
were,  in  the  island.  They  beheld  their  vessels  lying 
idle  and  rotting  in  the  harbour,  while  the  crews, 
scattered  about  the  country,  were  building  habita- 
tions and  fortresses,  the  solid  construction  of  which, 
unlike  their  own  slight  cabins,  gave  evidence  of  per- 
manent residence.* 

Finding  how  vain  was  all  attempt  to  deliver  them- 
selves by  warlike  means,  from  these  invincible  in- 
truders, they  now  concerted  a  forlorn  and  desperate 
mode  of  annoyance.  They  perceived  that  the  settle- 
ment suffered  greatly  from  shortness  of  provisions, 
and  depended,  in  a  considerable  degree,  upon  the 
supplies  furnished  by  the  natives.  The  fortresses  in 
the  interior  also,  and  the  Spaniards  quartered  in  the 
villages,  looked  almost  entirely  to  them  for  subsistence. 
They  agreed,  therefore,  among  themselves,  not  to 
cultivate  the  fniits,  the  roots,  and  mmze,  which 
formed  their  chief  articles  of  food,  and  to  destroy 
those  already  growing;  hoping  that  thus,  by  pro- 
ducing a  famine,  they  might  starve  the  strangers  from 
the  island.    They  little  knew,  observes  I>as  Casas, 

•  Pclcr  Martyr,  decad.  S,  I.  ix. 
'  Las  Casas,  Hist.  lod.,  I.  i,  c.  106. 
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one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards,  who  tiie 
more  hangry  they  are,  tlie  more  iikflexiUe  they  he- 
come,  and  the  more  liardened  to  endure  suffering.* 
They  carried  their  plan  generally  into  effect,  aban- 
doning tlieir  haliitations,  lajj&g  waste  tlie  produce  of 
Uieir  fields  and  groves,  and  retiring  to  Uie  moun- 
tains, where  there  were  roots  and  I^erbs  on  whidi 
they  could  subsist,  and  abundance  of  those  kinds  of 
rabbits  called  utias. 

This  measure  did  indeed  produce  much  distress 
among  the  Spaniards,  but  they  had  foreign  resources, 
and  were  enabled  to  endure  it  by  husbanding  tlie 
partial  supplies  brought  by  their  ships;  the  most  dis- 
astrous effects  fell  upon  the  natives  themselves.  The 
Spaniards  stationed  in  the  various  fortresses,  finding 
Uiat  there  was  not  only  no  hope  of  tribute,  but  a 
danger  of  fiimine  from  this  wanton  waste  and  sud- 
den desertion,  pursued  the  natives  to  their  retreats, 
to  compel  them  to  return  to  labour.  The  Indians 
took  refuge  in  the  most  sterile  and  dreary  heights; 
flying  from  one  wild  retreat  to  another,  tlie  women 
with  their  children  in  their  arms  or  at  their  backs, 
and  all  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
harassed  by  perpetual  alarms.  In  every  noise  of  the 
forest  or  the  mountain  they  foncied  they  heard  the 
sound  of  their  pursuers;  they  hid  themselves  in 
damp  and  dismal  caverns,  or  in  the  rocky  banks  and 
margins  of  the  torrents;  and  not  daring  to  hunt  or 
fish,  or  even  to  venture  forth  in  quest  of  nourisliing 
roots  and  vegetables,  they  had  to  satisiy  their  raging 
hunger  with  unwholesome  food.  In  this  way,  many 
thousands  of  them  perished  miserably,  through  fa- 
mine, fatigue,  terror,  and  various  contagious  maladies 
engendered  by  their  sufferings.  All  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition was  at  length  completely  quelled.  The  sur- 
viving Indians  returned  in  despair  to  their  habitations, 
and  submitted  humbly  to  the  yoke.  So  deep  an  awe 
did  they  conceive  of  their  conquerors,  that  it  is  said  a 
Spaniard  might  go  singly  and  securely  all  over  the 
island ,  and  the  natives  would  even  transport  him  from 
place  to  place  on  their  shoulders.  * 

Before  passing  on  to  other  events,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  notice  the  fate  of  Guacanagari,  as  he  makes 
no  further  appearance  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
His  friendship  for  the  Spaniards  had  severed  him  from 
his  countrymen,  but  it  did  not  exonerate  him  from 
the  general  woes  of  the  island.  Hb  territories,  like 
those  of  the  other  caciques,  were  subjected  to  a  tri- 
bute, which  hb  people,  with  the  common  repugnance 
to  labour,  found  it  difficult  to  pay.  Columbus,  who 
knew  his  worth,  and  coqld  have  protected  him,  was 
long  absent,  either  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  or 
detained  in  Europe  by  his  own  wrongs.  In  the  in- 
terval, the  Spaniards  forgot  the  hospitality  and  services 
of  Guacanagari,  and  his  tribute  was  harshly  exacted. 

•  NoconocieiidoUpr(9riedaddelosE<paSoles,loicaaletciianto 
mas  hambrientos.  tanio  mayor  teson  lieiien  y  mas  duros  son  de 
saMr.  y  para  sufrir.    Las  Casas.  Hist.  Ind..  1. 1,  c.  106. 

'  Ij»  Casas,  Hisl.  lud..  I.  i.  cap.  106.  Hist,  dfl  Almiranli;, 
cap,  GO. 


He  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  opprobrioni 
from  his  countrymen  at  large,  and  assailed  by  the 
clamours  and  lamentations  of  his  suffering  sulgects. 
The  strangers  whom  he  had  succoured  in  distress, 
and  taken  as  it  were  to  the  bosom  of  his  native  island, 
had  become  its  tyrants  and  of^essors.  Care,  and 
toil,  and  poverty,  and  strong-handed  violence,  had 
spread  their  curses  over  the  land,  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  invoked  them  on  his  race.  Unable  to  bear  the 
hostilities  of  his  fellow  caciques,  the  woes  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  extortions  of  his  ungrateful  allies,  be 
look  refuge  at  last  in  the  mountains,  where  be  died 
obscurely  and  in  misery.' 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Oviedo  to  debme 
the  character  of  this  Indian  prince :  it  is  not  £m- 
Spaniards,  however,  to  excqse  their  own  ingratitude 
by  casting  a  stigma  upon  his  name.  He  appears  to 
have  always  manifested  towards  them  that  true  friend- 
ship whidi  sliiues  brightest  in  the  dark  days  of 
adversity.  He  might  have  played  a  nobler  part,  in 
making  a  stand,  with  his  brother  caciques,  to  drive 
these  intruders  from  bis  native  soil ;  but  h£  appears 
to  have  been  fascinated  by  bis  admiration  of  Hie 
strangers,  and  his  personal  attachment  to  Columbos. 
He  was  bonntihil,  hospitable,  affectionate,  and  kind- 
hearted  ;  competent  to  rule  a  gentle  and  unwarlike 
people  in  the  happier  days  of  the  island,  but  unfitted, 
through  the  sofkiiess  of  his  nature,  for  the  stem  tur- 
moil which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  white  men. 


CHAPTER  VIU. 

IRTRIGUES  1CUI8T  COLDHBCS  III  TBS  COVIT  OT  8?1U. 
IGDiDO  SENT  TO  INTEtTIGlTS  TBS  iFFAIgS  OV  BISrMIOI.i. 

[<«S.  ] 

While  Columbus  was  endeavouring  to  remedy 
the  evils  produced  by  the  misconduct  of  Margarile 
and  his  followers,  that  recreant  commander,  and  his 
politic  coadjutor  Friar  Boyle,  were  busily  nnde^ 
mining  his  reputation  in  the  court  of  Castile.  They 
accused  him  of  deceiving  the  Sovereigns  and  Ibc 
public  by  extravagant  descriptions  of  the  countries 
he  had  discovered;  they  pronounced  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  a  source  of  expense  rather  than  profit,  and 
they  drew  a  dismal  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  tbe 
colony,  occasioned,  as  they  said,  by  the  oppressioot 
of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  They  duirged  bia 
with  tasking  the  community  with  excessive  iaboor 
during  a  time  of  general  sickness  and  debility ;  wilb 
stopping  tbe  rations  of  individuals  on  the  most  trifling 
pretext,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  healths; 
with  wantonly  inflicting  severe  corporal  punishments 
on  the  common  people,  and  with  heaping  indignities 
on  Spanish  gentlemen  of  rank.  They  said  nothing , 
however,  of  the  exigencies  which  bad  called  br 
unusual  labour ;  nor  of  the  idleness  and  profligacy 

'  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  SI  Oomiag.,  I.  ii. 
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ef  the  ttmunonaltj,  whiefa  reqoired  ooereioa  aod 
chastiaemeDt;  nor  of  th«  (editiouf  cabils  «t  the 
Spanish  cavalien,  who  had  been  treated  with  indul- 
genoe  rather  iban  severitf.  In  addition  to  these 
complaints,  ttiey  represoitol  the  state  of  confosion  of 
the  island,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
Admiral,  and  the  uncartainty  which  prevailed  con- 
cerning bis  Cae,  intimating  tiu  pn^abilitf  of  bis 
baring  perished  in  liis  fool-hardy  attempts  to  explore 
unknown  seas,  aod  disooTcr  unprofitable  lands. 

These  prejudiced  and  exaggerated  rquvsentations 
derived  much  weight  from  the  official  situations  of 
Margarite  and  Friar  Boyle.  They  were  sof^MXled 
by  Uie  testimony  of  many  individuals,  the  discon- 
tented and  factions  idlers  of  the  colony,  who  had 
reUtrned  with  them  to  Spain.  Some  of  these  had 
eoanenons  of  laai.  who  were  ready  to  resent,  with 
Spanish  haughtiness,  what  they  considered  the  arro- 
gant assumptions  of  an  ignoble  foreigner.  Thus  the 
popularity  of  Columbus  received  a  vital  Mow,  and 
inunediately  began  to  decline,  llie  confidence  of 
the  Sovere^ns  also  was  irapah-ed,  and  precautions 
were  adopted  which  savour  strongly  of  Uie  cautions 
and  suspicious  policy  of  Ferdinand. 

It  was  determined  to  send  some  person  of  trust 
and  confidence,  who  should  talce  npon  himself  the 
govoimient  of  the  island  in  case  of  the  continued 
absence  of  the  Admiral,  and  who,  evoi  in  the  event 
of  his  return,  should  inquire  into  the  alleged  evils 
and  abuses,  and  remedy  such  as  should  appear  really 
hi  existence.  Tlie  person  proposed  for  this  difficult 
office  was  Diego  Carillo,  a  commander  of  a  military 
order ;  but  as  he  was  not  immediately  prepared  to 
sail  with  the  fleet  of  caravels  about  to  depart  witli 
sopplies,  the  Sovereigns  wrote  to  Fonseca,  the 
snperintendant  of  India  afbirs,  to  send  some  trusty 
person  with  the  vessels,  to  take  charge  of  the  pro- 
vinons  with  which  they  were  freighted.  These  he 
was  to  distribute  among  the  colonists,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Admiral,  or,  in  his  absence,  in 
presence  of  those  in  authority.  He  was  also  to 
collect  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  island  had  been  governed,  the  conduct  of  persons 
in  ofBce,  the  causes  and  authors  of  existing  grievances, 
and  the  measures  by  which  they  were  to  be  re- 
medied. Having  collected  such  information,  he  was 
to  return  and  make  report  to  the  Sovereigns;  but  in 
case  be  should  find  the  Admiral  at  the  island,  every 
thing  was  to  remam  subject  to  his  control.  There 
was  another  measure  adopted  by  the  Sovereigns 
abont  this  time,  which  likewise  shows  the  declining 
fovour  of  Ck)lumbns.  On  the  lOlh  of  April,  1495,  a 
prodamation  was  issued,  giving  general  permission 
to  native-bom  subjects  to  settle  in  the  island  of  His- 
paniola,  and  to  go  on  private  voyages  of  discovery  and 
traffic  to  the  New  World.  This  was  granted, 
subject  to  certain  conditions. 

All  vessels  were  to  sail  exclusively  from  the  port 
of  Cadiz,  and  under  the  inspection  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  crown.    Tlioae  who  embarked  for 


HispsMeU  without  pay,  and  at  their  own  ei^iiense, 
were  to  have  lands  assigned  to  them,  and  t«  be 
provisioned  for  one  year,  with  a  right  to  retain  such 
lands,  and  all  houses  they  might  erect  aponthem.  Of 
all  gold  wliich  they  might  ooUect  they  were  to  retain 
one-third  for  tlieraselves,  and  pay  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  to  the  crown.  Of  all  other  articles  of  mer- 
ebandize,  the  produce  of  the  idand,  they  were  to 
pay  merely  one-tenth  to  the  crown.  Their  purdiases 
were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sovereigns,  and  the  royal  dues  paid 
into  the  bands  of  the  King's  receiver. 

Each  ship  sailing  on  private  enterprise,  was  to  take 
one  or  two  persons  named  by  the  royal  officers  at 
Cadiz.  One-tenth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  was 
to  be  at  the  service  of  the  crown,  free  of  charge. 
One-tenth  of  whatever  such  ships  should  procure  in 
the  newly-discovered  countries,  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
crown  on  their  return.  These  regulations  included 
private  ships  trading  to  Hispaniola  with  provisions. 

For  every  vessel  thus  fitted  out  on  private  adven- 
ture, Columbus,  in  consideration  of  bis  privilege  of 
an  eighth  of  tonnage,  was  to  have  the  right  to  (reigbt 
one  on  his  own  account. 

This  general  license  for  voyages  of  discovery  was 
made  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  applications  of 
Vincent  Yanes  Pinzon,  and  other  able  and  hitr^ 
navigators,  most  of  whom  had  sailed  with  Columbus. 
They  offered  to  make  voyages  at  their  own  cost  and 
hazard.  The  offer  was  tempting  and  well-timed. 
The  government  was  poor,  the  expeditions  of  Co- 
lumbus were  expennve,  yet  their  ol)>iect  was  too 
important  to  be  neglected.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
of  attaining  all  the  ends  proposed,  not  merely  with- 
out expense,  but  with  a  certainty  of  gain.  The 
permission,  therefore,  was  granted,  witboot  con- 
sulting the  opinion  or  the  wishes  of  the  Admiral.  It 
was  loudly  complained  of  by  him  as  an  infringement 
of  his  privileges,  and  as  disturbing  the  career  of 
regular  and  well-organized  discovery,  by  the  licen- 
tious and  sometimes  predatory  enterprises  of  reckless 
adventurers.  Doubtless,  much  of  the  odium  I  bat 
has  attached  itself  to  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  the 
New  World,  has  arisen  from  the  grasping  avidity  of 
private  individuals. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  la  the  early  part  of  April, 
while  the  interests  of  Columbus  were  in  such  a  critical 
situation,  the  ships  commanded  by  Torres  arrived  in 
Spain.  They  brought  intelligence  of  the  safe  return 
of  the  Admiral  to  Hispaniola,  from  bis  voyage  along 
tlie  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  with  the  evidence  which 
he  had  collected  to  prove  that  it  was  the  extremity  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  and  that  he  bad  penetrated  to 
the  borders  of  the  wealthiest  countries  of  the  East. 
Specimens  were  likewise  brought  of  the  goM,  and 
tlie  various  aninul  and  vegetable  curiosities,  whidi  he 
had  procured  in  (he  course  of  this  voyage.  No  arrival 
could  have  been  more  timely.  It  at  once  removed 
all  doubts  respecting  his  safety,  and  obviated  the  ne- 
cessity of  part  of  the  precautionary  measures  then  on 
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the  point  of  being  taken.  The  supposed  discovery  of 
the  rich  coast  of  Asia,  also,  threw  a  temporary  splen- 
dour abont  his  expedition,  and  again  awakened  the 
gratitude  of  the  Sovereigns.  The  effect  was  imme- 
diately apparent  in  their  measures.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  the  discretion  of  Jnan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca 
to  appoint  whom  he  pleased  to  the  conmiission  of  in- 
quiry about  to  be  sent  out,  they  retracted  that  power, 
and  nominated  Juan  Aguado. 

He  was  chosen,  because,  on  returning  from  Hispa- 
niola,  he  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  royal 
favour  by  Colambos.  It  was  intended,  therefore,  as 
a  mark  of  consideration  to  the  latter,  to  appoint  as 
commissioner  a  person  of  whom  lie  had  expressed  so 
high  an  opinion,  and  who,  it  was  to  be  presumed, 
entertained  for  him  a  grateful  regard. 

Fonseca,  in  virtue  of  his  official  station  as  superin- 
tendaut  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  and  probably  to 
gratify  his  growing  animosity  for  Columbus,  had  de- 
tained a  quantity  of  gold  which  Don  Diego,  brother  to 
the  Admiral,  had  brought  on  his  own  private  account. 
The  Sovereigns  wrote  to  him  repeatedly,  ordering  him 
not  to  demand  the  gold,  or  if  he  had  seized  it,  to  re- 
turn it  immediately,  with  satis&ctory  explanations, 
and  to  write  to  Columbus  in  terms  calcu1at«l  to  soothe 
any  angry  fiselings  which  he  might  have  excited.  He 
was  ordered,  also,  to  consult  the  persons  recently  ar- 
rived firom  Hispaniola,  in  what  manner  he  could  yield 
satisfiction  to  the  Admiral,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
Fonseca  thus  suffered  one  of  the  severest  humiliations 
of  an  arrogant  spirit,  that  of  being  obliged  to  make 
atonement  for  its  arrogance.  It  quickened,  however, 
the  malice  which  he  had  conceived  against  the  Ad- 
miral and  his  family.  Unfortunately  his  official  si- 
tuation, and  the  royal  confidence  which  he  enjoyed, 
gave  him  opportunities  of  gratifying  it  subsequently 
in  a  thousand  insidious  ways. 

While  the  Sovereigns  thus  endeavoured  to  avoid 
any  act  which  might  give  umbrage  to  Columbus, 
they  took  certain  measures  to  provide  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  colony.  In  a  letter  to  the  Admiral, 
they  directed  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  set- 
tlement should  be  limited  to  five  hundred,  a  greater 
number  being  considered  unnecessary  for  the  service 
of  the  island,  and  a  burthensome  expense  to  the 
crown.  To  prevent  further  discontents  about  pro- 
visions, they  ordered  that  the  rations  of  individuals 
should  be  dealt  out  in  portions  every  fifteen  days; 
and  that  all  punishment  by  short  allowance,  or  the 
stoppage  of  rations,  should  be  discontinued,  as  tend- 
ing to  injure  the  healths  of  the  colonists,  who  requir- 
ed every  assistance  of  nourishing  diet,  to  fortify  them 
against  the  maladies  incident  to  a  strange  climate. 

An  able  and  experienced  metallurgist,  named  Pa- 
blo Belvis,  was  sent  out  in  place  of  the  wrong-headed 
Fermin  Zedo.  He  was  furnished  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary engines  and  implements  for  mining,  and  as- 
saying, and  purifying  the  precious  metals,  and  with 
Uberal  pay  and  privileges.  Ecclesiastics  were  also 
sent  to  supply  the  place  of  Friar  Boyle,  and  of  certain 


of  his  brethren,  who  desired  to  leave  the  island.  The 
instruction  and  conver^n  of  the  natives  continued  to 
awaken  more  and  more  the  generous  solicitude  of 
the  Queen.  In  the  ships  of  Torres  a  large  number 
of  Indians  arrived,  who  had  been  captured  in  the 
recent  wars  with  the  caciques.  Royal  orders  had 
been  issued,  that  they  should  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
markets  of  Andalusia,  as  had  been  the  custom  with 
respect  to  negroes  taken  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
to  Moorish  prisoners  captured  in  the  war  with  Gra- 
nada. Isabella,  however,  had  been  deeply  interested 
by  the  accounts  given  of  the  gentle  and  hospitable 
character  of  these  islanders,  and  of  their  great  do- 
cility. The  discovery  had  been  made  imder  her 
immediate  auspices;  she  looked  upon  these  people 
as  under  her  peculiar  care,  and  she  anticipated,  with 
pious  enthusiasm,  the  glory  of  leading  them  from 
darkness  into  the  paths  of  light.  Her  compassionate 
spirit  revolted  at  the  idea  of  treating  them  as  slaves, 
even  though  sanctioned  by  the  customs  of  the  time. 
Within  five  days  after  the  royal  order  for  the  sale,  a 
letter  was  written  by  the  Sovereigns  to  Bishop  Fon- 
seca, suspendmg  that  order,  until  they  could  inquire 
into  the  cause  for  which  the  Indians  had  been  made 
prisoners,  and  consult  learned  and  pious  theolc^ans, 
whether  their  sale  would  be  justifiable  in  the  eyes 
of  God.'  Much  difference  of  opinion  took  place 
among  divines,  on  thb  important  question;  the 
Queen  eventually  decided  it  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  pure  conscience  and  charitable 
heart.  She  ordered  that  the  Indians  should  be  sent 
back  to  their  native  country,  and  enjoined  that  the 
islanders  should  be  conciliated  by  the  gentlest  means, 
instead  of  being  treated  with  severity.  Unfortunately 
her  orders  came  too  late  to  Hispaniola,  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  The  scenes  of  warfore  and  violence, 
produced  by  the  bad  passions  of  the  colonists  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  natives,  were  not  to  be  foi^tteo. 
Mutual  distrust  and  rankling  animosity  had  growo 
up  between  them,  which  no  after  exertions  could 
eradicate. 


CHAPTER  DC. 

ilMVU    OF   AGDiDO  kV   ISABSLU.      BIS    iBBOQillT  CODDUCT. 
TBMFEST  IK  TBE  BABBOOI. 

[  1493.] 

Jdan  Aguado  set  sail  from  Spain  towards  the  end 
of  August,  with  four  caravels,  well  freighted  with 
supplies  of  all  kinds  for  the  colony.  Don  Diego  Co- 
lumbus returned  in  this  squadron  to  Hispaniola.  Be 
arrived  at  Isabella  in  the  month  of  October,  while 
the  Admiral  was  absent,  occupied  in  re-establishing 
the  tranquillity  of  tlie  interior.  Aguado,  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown,  was  under  obligations  to  Colum- 
bus, who  had  distinguished  him  from  among  bis 

■  Letter  of  Ihc  Sovereigns  to  Foiucca.  Navarrete,  CoUeccioo 
de  lo>  viages,  I.  H,  doc.  92. 
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companions,  and  had  recommended  him  to  the  fo- 
vour  of  the  Sovereigns.  He  was,  however,  one  of 
those  weak  men,  whose  Iteads  are  turned  by  the 
least  elevation.  Faffed  op  by  a  little  temporary 
power,  he  lost  sight,  not  merely  of  the  respect  aiul 
gratitude  due  to  Columbus,  but  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  bis  own  commission.  Instead  of  acting  as 
an  agent  employed  to  collect  information,  be  assumed 
a  tone  of  authority,  as  though  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment tiad  l)een  transferred  into  his  hands.  He  in- 
terfered in  public  affairs ;  ordered  various  persons  to 
be  arrested ;  called  to  account  the  officers  employed 
by  the  Admiral;  and  paid  no  respect  to  Don  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  who  remained  in  command 
daring  the  absence  of  his  brother.  The  Adelantado, 
astonished  at  this  presumption,  demanded  a  sight  of 
the  commission  under  which  he  acted ;  but  Aguado 
treated  him  with  great  haughtiness,  replying  that  he 
would  show  it  only  to  the  Admiral.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  lest  there  should  be  doubts  in  the 
public  mind  of  his  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  he  ordered  his  letter  of  credence  from 
the  Sovereigns  to  be  pompously  proclaimed  by  sound 
of  trumpet.  It  was  brief  but  comprehensive,  to  the 
following  purport: — "  Cavaliers,  Esquires,  and  other 
persons,  who  by  our  orders  are  in  the  Indies,  we 
send  to  you  Juan  Aguado,  our  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers, who  will  speak  to  you  on  our  part.  We  com- 
mand you  to  give  him  fkith  and  credit." 

The  report  now  cut;ulated,  that  the  down&II  of 
Cdambus  and  his  family  was  at  hand,  and  (hat  an 
auditor  had  arrived,  empowered  to  hear  and  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  public.  This  rumour  originated 
with  Aguado  himself,  who  threw  out  menaces  of 
rigid  investigations  and  signal  punishments.  It  was 
a  time  of  jubilee  for  offenders.  Every  culprit  started 
up  into  an  accuser;  every  one,  who  by  negligence  or 
crime  had  incurred  the  wholesome  penalties  of  the 
laws,  was  loud  in  his  clamours  against  the  oppression 
of  Columbus.  There  were  ills  enough  in  the  colony, 
some  incident  to  its  situation,  others  produced  by  the 
misdeeds  of  the  colonists— all  were  ascribed  to  the 
maladministration  of  the  Admiral.  He  was  made 
responsible  alike  for  the  evils  produced  by  others,  and 
for  his  own  stern  remedies.  All  the  old  complaints 
were  reiterated  against  him  and  his  brothers,  and  the 
nsaai  and  illiberal  cause  given  for  their  oppressions, 
that  they  were  foreigners,  who  sought  merely  their 
own  interest  and  aggrandisement,  at  the  expense  of 
the  sufferings  and  the  indignities  of  Spaniards. 

Destitute  of  discrimination  to  perceive  what  was 
true  and  what  false  in  these  complaints,  and  anxious 
<mJy  to  condemn,  Aguado  saw  in  every  thing  conclu- 
sive testimony  of  the  culpability  of  Columbus.  He 
intimated,  and  perhaps  Uiought,  that  the  Admiral 
was  keeping  at  a  distance  from  Isabella,  tlirough  fear 
of  encountering  his  investigations.  In  the  fulness  of 
his  presumption,  he  even  set  out  with  a  body  of  horse 
to  go  in  quest  of  bun.  A  vain  and  weak  man  in 
power  is  prone  to  employ  satellites  of  his  own  descrip- 


tion. The  arrogant  and  boasting  followers  of  Aguado, 
wherever  they  went,  spread  rumours  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  might  and  importance  of  their  chief,  and 
of  the  punishment  he  intended  to  inflict  upon  Co- 
lumbus. Ina  little  while  the  report  circulated  through 
the  island,  that  a  new  Admu-al  bad  arrived  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  and  tiiat  the  former  governor 
was  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  and  of  the  insolent  conduct 
of  Aguado  had  reached  Columbus  in  the  interior  of 
the  island ;  he  immediately  hastened  to  Isabella  to 
give  him  a  meeting.  Aguado,  hearing  of  his  approach, 
also  returned  there.  As  every  one  knew  the  lofty 
q)irit  of  Columbus,  his  high  sense  of  his  services,  and 
his  jealous  maintenance  of  his  ofHdal  dignity,  a  vio- 
lent explosion  was  anticipated  at  the  impending  inter- 
view. Aguado  also  expected  something  of  the  kind, 
but,  secure  in  his  royal  letter  of  credence,  he  looked 
forward  with  the  ignorant  audacity  of  a  little  mind  to 
the  result.  The  sequel  showed  how  difHcull  it  is  for 
petty  spirits  to  anticipate  the  conduct  of  a  man  like 
Columbus  in  a  difficult  situation.  His  natural  heat 
and  impetuosity  had  been  subdued  by  a  life  of  trials; 
he  had  learned  to  bring  his  passions  into  subjection  to 
his  judgment;  he  had  too  true  an  estimate  of  his  own 
dignity  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  a  shallow  boaster 
like  Aguado  :  above  all,  he  bad  a  profound  reverence 
for  the  authority  of  his  Sovereigns ;  for  in  his  enthu- 
siastic spirit,  prone  to  deep  feelings  of  reverence,  his 
loyalty  was  inferior  only  to  his  religion.  He  received 
Aguado,  therefore,  with  the  most  grave  and  punc- 
tilious courtesy.  The  latter  repeated  his  own  ostenta- 
tious ceremonial,  ordering  that  the  letter  of  credence 
should  be  again  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  in 
presence  of  tlie  populace.  Columbus  listened  to  it 
with  solemn  deference,  and  assured  Aguado  of  his 
readiness  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  might  be  the  plea- 
sure of  his  Sovereigns. 

This  unexpected  moderation,  while  it  astonished 
the  beholders,  foiled  and  disappointed  Aguado.  He 
had  come  prepared  for  a  scene  of  altercation,  and  had 
hoped  that  Columbus,  in  the  heat  and  impatience  of 
the  moment,  would  have  said  or  done  something  that 
might  have  been  construed  into  disrespect  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  Sovereigns.  He  endeavoured,  in  fact, 
some  months  afterwards,  to  procure  from  the  public 
notaries  present,  a  prejudicial  statement  of  the  inter- 
view ;  but  the  deference  of  the  Admiral  for  the  royal 
letter  of  credence  had  been  too  marked  to  be  dbput- 
ed,  and  all  the  testimonials  were  highly  in  his  favour.' 
Aguado  continued  to  intermeddle  in  public  affairs, 
and  the  respect  and  forbearance  with  which  he  was 
uniformly  treated  by  Columbus,  and  the  mildness  of 
the  latter  in  all  his  measures  to  appease  the  discontents 
of  the  colony,  were  regarded  as  proofs  of  his  loss  of 
moral  courage.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  declining 
man,  and  Aguado  hailed  as  tlie  lord  of  the  ascendant. 
Every  dastard  spirit  who  had  any  lurking  ill-will, 
any  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  complaint,  now  has- 
'  Hertera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  1. 1.  U,  cap.  it. 
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lened  to  gire  it  atterance ;  perceirmg  that,  i0  grati- 
fying bis  malice,  he  was  promoling  his  interest,  and 
that  in  Tiiifying  the  Admirat  he  was  gaming  the  firiend- 
sbip  of  Aguado. 

The  poor  Indians,  too,  harassed  bf  the  domtnatioD 
of  the  white  men,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  chai^ 
of  rnlers,  vainly  hoping  that  it  might  prodnce  a  mi- 
tigation of  their  sufferings.  Many  of  the  caciqaes 
who  had  promised  allegiance  to  the  Admiral  after 
their  defeat  in  the  Vega,  now  assembled  at  the  house 
of  Manicaotex,  the  l)rolher  of  Caonabo,  near  the 
river  Yagui,  where  they  joined  in  a  formal  complaint 
against  Columbus,  whom  they  considered  the  cause 
of  all  the  evils  which  had  sprung  from  the  disobedience 
and  the  vices  of  his  followers. 

Aguado  now  considered  the  great  object  of  his 
mission  fulfilled.  He  had  collected  information  suf- 
ficient, as  he  thought,  to  ensure  the  ruin  of  the 
Admiral  and  his  brothers,  and  prepared  to  return  to 
Spain.  Columbus  resolved  to  do  the  same.  He  felt 
that  it  was  time  to  appear  at  Court,  and  dispel  the 
cloud  of  calumny  (hat  was  gathering  against  him. 
He  had  active  enemies,  of  standing  and  influence, 
who  were  seeking  every  occasion  to  throw  discredit 
upon  himself  and  his  enterprises.  Stranger  and 
foreigner  as  he  was,  he  had  no  active  friends  at  court 
to  oppose  their  machinations.  He  feared  that  they 
might  eventually  produce  an  effect  upon  the  royal 
mind,  fatal  to  the  progress  of  discovery:  he  was 
anxious  to  return,  therefore,  and  explain  the  real 
causes  of  the  repeated  disappointments  with  respect 
to  profits  anticipated  from  his  enterprises.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  least  singular  traits  in  his  history,  that  after 
having  been  so  many  years  in  persuading  mankind 
that  there  was  a  new  world  to  be  discovered,  he  had 
almost  equal  trouble  in  proving  to  them  the  advantage 
of  its  discovery. 

When  the  ships  were  ready  to  depart,  a  terrible 
storm  swept  the  island.  It  was  one  of  those  awful 
whirlwinds  which  occasionally  rage  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  which  were  called  by  the  Indians  "  tn- 
ricanes,"  or  "uricans, "  a  name  which  they  still 
retain  with  trifling  variation.  About  mid -day  a 
furious  wind  sprang  up  from  the  east,  driving  before  it 
dense  volumes  of  cloud  and  vapour.  Enconntering 
another  tempest  of  wind  from  the  west,  it  appeared 
as  if  a  violent  conflict  ensned.  The  clouds  were  rent 
by  incessant  flashes,  or  rather  streams  of  lightning. 
At  one  time  they  were  piled  up  high  in  the  sky,  at 
another  they  descended  to  the  earth,  filling  the  air 
with  a  baleful  darkness  more  impenetrable  than  the 
obscurity  of  midnight.  Wherever  the  whiriwind 
passed,  whole  tracts  of  forests  were  shivered  and 
stripped  of  their  leaves  and  branches :  those  of  gi- 
gantic size,  which  resisted  the  blast,  were  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  hurled  to  a  great  distance.  Groves 
were  torn  firom  the  mountain  precipices;  and  vast 
masses  of  earth  and  rock  precipitated  into  the  valleys 
with  terrific  noise,  choking  the  course  of  rivers.  The 
fearful  sounds  in  the  air  and  on  the  earth,  the  pealing 


tlwnder,  the  vivid  lightning,  the  Iwwling  of  die 
wind,  the  crash  of  ftilling  trees  and  rodn,  iMederiry 
one  with  affright;  and  many  ihoaght  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand.  Some  fled  to  caverns  tor 
safety,  for  their  frail  booses  were  Mown  down,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  even  with  fri^ments  of  rocks,  carried 
along  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  When  the  hurri- 
cane readied  the  harbour,  it  whirled,  the  ships  roawi 
as  they  lay  at  anchor,  snapped  their  caMes,  and  sank 
three  of  them  to  the  bottom, -with  alt  who  wore  on 
board :  others  were  driven  about,  daslied  i^ainst 
each  other,  and  tossed  mere  wrecks  npon  the  shore 
by  the  swelling  surges  of  the  sea,  Which  in  sone 
places  rolled  for  three  or  four  miles  lyon  the  land. 
The  tempest  lasted  for  three  hours,  when  it  bad 
passed  away,  and  the  sun  again  appeared,  the  Indiaas 
regarded  each  other  in  mnt«  astonishment  and  di»- 
may.  Never  in  their  memory,  nor  in  the  traditioat 
of  their  ancestors,  had  Uieir  island  been  visited  by 
sneh  a  tremendous  storm.  They  believed  that  the 
Deity  had  sent  this  fearful  min  to  punish  ihc  cruelties 
and  crimes  of  the  white  men ;  and  declared  that  this 
people  had  moved  the  very  air,  llie  water,  and  the 
earth,  to  disturb  their  tranquil  life,  and  to  ( 
thdr  island.  ■ 


CHAPTEIIX. 
MSCOTUT  or  m  ainis  or  uiRi. 

[  i«e.  ] 

Itf  the  recent  Imrricane,  die  four  caraveia  of  Agna- 
do  were  destroyed,  together  with  two  otiiera  whidi 
were  in  the  harbour.  The  only  vessel  which  sor- 
vived  was  the  Nina,  and  that  in  a  very  itwlKiurt 
condition.  Coiumbos  gave  orders  to  liave  ber  im- 
mediately repaired,  and  another  caravel  conatroeMd 
out  of  the  wreck  of  those  which  had  been  destroyed. 
While  wailing  until  they  shoold  be  ready  for  aea,  he 
was  cheered  by  tidings  of  rich  nines  in  the  intcrier 
of  the  island,  the  discovery  of  which  is  attributed  to 
an  ineideat  of  a  somewhat  romantic  nature.*  A 
yoong  Aragonian,  named  Higod  Diaz,  in  the  str- 
vioe  of  the  Adelantado,  having  a  quarrel  with  an- 
otlier  Spaniard,  fought  with  him,  and  wounded  Mm 
dangerously.  Fearful  of  the  eonseqnenees,  he  led 
from  tlie  settlement,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  caB- 
rades,  who  had  cither  been  engaged  in  tlte  afBraf  « 
were  personally  attached  to  liim.  Wandering  ahNl 
the  island,  they  at  length  came  to  an  ladiaa 
on  the  southern  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ozema,  wliere  the  dty  of  San  Donungo  is  at  ] 
situated.  They  were  received  with  kfafidneas  bf 
natives,  and  resided  fer  sooe  time  among  tbea. 
village  was  governed  by  a  fcnule  caoqae,  vh»a 

•  Bamiuio,  I.  viU,  p.  T.   Peter  Marlrr,  decad.  i,  L  <. 
>  Oriedb.  Cronlca  de  bt  IiidlM,  I.  U,  e.  IS. 
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concaved  a  strong  attadunent  for  the  yonng  Ara- 
goniao.  Diaz  was  not  insensible  to  her  tenderness ; 
a  connexion  wa^  fSmned  between  them,  and  they 
Ured  for  some  time  very  happily  together. 

The  recollection  of  his  country  and  bis  friends 
began  at  length  to  steal  upon  the  thoughts  of  the 
yoong  Spaniard.  It  was  a  melancholy  lot  to  be 
exiled  from  civilized  life,  and  an  outcast  fiom  among 
bis  oonntrymen!  He  longed  to  return  to  the  settle- 
ment, but  dreaded  the  pnrashment  that  awaited  him, 
from  the  austere  justice  of  the  Adelantado.  His  In- 
dian bride,  observing  him  frequently  melancholy  and 
lost  in  thought,  penetrated  into  the  cause  with  the 
quick  intelKgence  of  female  affiection.  Fearful  that 
he  would  abandon  her,  and  once  more  return  to  his 
eoontrymen,  she  endeavoured  to  devise  some  means 
of  drawing  the  Spaniards  to  that  part  of  tlie  island. 
Knowing  that  gold  was  the  great  attraction  of  white 
men,  she  informed  Diaz  of  certain  rich  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  She  urged  him  to  persuade  1ms  cenn- 
trymen  to  abandon  the  oomparativdy  sterile  and  un- 
healthy vkinity  of  Isabella,  and  to  settle  upon  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Ozema,  promising  that  they  should 
be  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality 
by  her  nation. 

Diaa  was  struck  with  the  si^gestion.  He  made 
particular  inquiries  about  the  mines,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  they  abounded  in  gold.  He  noticed  the 
snperier  frailbdness  and  beauty  of  the  coimtry,  the 
ciceUence  of  the  river,  and  the  security  of  the  bar- 
bow  at  ita  entrance.  He  flattered  himself  that  the 
eommonication  of  such  valuable  intelligenee  would 
make  bis  peace  at  Isabella,  and  obtain  his  pardon 
fr«B  the  Adelantado.  Full  of  these  hopes,  be  pro- 
cored  guides  from  among  the  natives,  and  taking  a 
tenaponry  leave  of  his  Indian  bride,  set  oat  with  his 
conuradcs  tlvoagh  the  wilderness  for  tlie  settlement, 
which  was  abaat  fifty  leagues  distant.  Arriving 
there  seeretly,  he  learnt,  to  his  great  joy,  that  the 
man  whom  lie  had  wounded  had  recovered.  He 
now  presented  himself  boldly  before  the  Adelantado, 
relying  that  his  tidings  would  earn  his  forgiveness. 
He  was  not  nustaken.  No  news  could  have  come 
more  opportunely.  The  Admiral  had  been  anxious 
to  remove  the  settlement  to  a  more  healthy  and  ad- 
vajMageous  situation.  He  was  desirous  also  of  car- 
rying hone  some  conclusive  proof  of  the  riches  of  the 
island,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  silencing  the 
cavils  of  his  enemies.  If  (he  representations  of  Mi- 
guel Diaz  were  correct,  here  was  a  means  of  effecting 
both  these  purposes.  Measures  were  inmiediately 
taken  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  Adelantado  set 
forth  in  person  to  visit  the  river  Ozema,  accompanied 
by  Mtgoel  Diaz,  Francisco  de  Garay,  and  the  Indian 
guides,  and  attended  by  a  number  of  men  well  armed. 
They  proceeded  from  Isabella  to  Magdalena,  from 
thence  across  the  Royal  Vega  to  the  fortress  of  Con- 
ception. Continuing  on  to  the  south,  they  came  to 
a  range  of  mountahis,  which  they  traversed  by  a  de- 
file two  leagues  in  length,  and  descended  into  an- 


other beantifiil  plain,  which  was  called  Bonao.  From 
hence,  proceeding  for  some  distance,  they  came  to  a 
great  river  called  Ilayna,  running  through  a  fertile 
country,  all  the  streams  of  which  abounded  in  gold. 
On  the  western  bank  of  this  river,  and  about  eight 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  they  found  gold  in  greater 
quantities  and  in  larger  particles  than  had  yet  been 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  island,  not  even  except- 
ing the  province  of  Cibao.  They  made  experiments 
in  various  places  within  the  compass  of  six  miles,  and 
always  with  success.  Tlie  soil  seemed  to  be  ge- 
nerally impregnated  with  that  metal,  so  that  a  com- 
mon labourer,  with  little  trouble,  might  find  the 
amount  of  tliree  drachms  in  the  course  of  a  day.  ■  In 
several  places  they  observed  deep  excavations  in  the 
form  of  pits,  which  looked  as  if  the  mines  had  been 
worked  in  ancient  limes;  a  circumstance  which  caused 
much  speculation  among  the  Spaniards,  the  natives 
having  no  idea  of  mining,  but  contenting  themselves 
with  the  particles  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

The  Indians  of  the  neiglibourhood  received  the 
white  men  with  their  promised  friendship,  and  in 
every  respect  the  representations  of  Miguel  Diaz  were 
fully  justified.  He  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  re- 
ceived into  great  favour,  and  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities  in  the  island,  in  all  which 
he  acquitted  himself  with  great  fidelity.  He  kept  his 
faith  with  his  Indian  bride,  by  whom,  according  to 
Oviedo,  he  had  two  children.  Charlevoix  supposes 
that  they  were  regularly  married,  as  the  female  ca- 
cique appears  to  have  been  baptized,  being  always 
mentioned  by  the  Christian  name  of  Calalina.  * 

When  the  Adelantado  returned  with  his  favour- 
able report,  and  with  the  specimens  of  ore  which  he 
had  collected,  the  anxious  heart  of  the  Admiral  was 
greatly  elated.  He  gave  orders  that  a  fortress  should 
be  immediately  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Hayna,  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  mines,  and  that  they  should  be 
diligently  worked.  The  fancied  traces  of  ancient  exca- 
vations gave  rise  to  one  of  his  usual  veins  of  golden 
conjectures.  He  had  already  surmised  that  Hispa- 
niola  might  be  the  ancient  Ophir.  He  now  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  discovered  the  identical  mines, 
from  whence  King  Solomon  had  procured  his  great 
supplies  of  gold  for  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  supposed  that  his  ships  must  have  sailed 
by  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 'and  round  Taproban  to  this 
island, '  whidi,  according  to  hb  idea,  lay  opposite  to 
the  extreme  end  of  Asia,  for  such  he  firmly  believed 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

It  is  probable  that  Columbus  gave  free  license  to  his 
imagination  in  these  conjectures,  which  tended  to 
throw  a  splendour  about  his  enterprises,  and  to  revive 
the  languishing  interest  of  the  public.  Granting,  how- 

■  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind. ,  decad.  i,  I.  II,  c.  IS.  Peter  Harlrr,  dec.  r. 
1.  iv. 

>  Oviedo,  Cronlcade  ind.,  I.  U,  c  IS.  CbarleVoix,  Hial.  s:  Do- 
mingo, I.  ii,  p.  M6.  ■? 

3  Peter  Uartyr,  dCG«d.  I,  lib.  iv. 
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erer,  the  correctness  of  his  opinion,  that  he  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Asia,  an  error  by  no  means  surprising  in 
the  imperfect  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  all  his 
consequent  sappositions  were  far  from  extravagant. 
The  ancient  Opbir  was  believed  to  lie  somewhere  in 
the  East,  but  its  situation  was  a  matter  of  controversy 
among  the  learned,  and  remains  one  of  those  conjec- 
tural questions  about  which  too  moch  lias  been  written 
lor  it  ever  to  be  satisfactorily  decided. 


BOOK  IX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

■ITDIN  or  COIXaBDS  TO  SPAIN  WITH  AGDiDO. 
[«W6.] 

The  new  caravel,  the  Santa  Cmz,  being  finished, 
and  the  Nina  repaired,  Columl)us  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  immediate  departure,  anxious  to  be  freed 
fh>m  the  growing  arrt^ance  of  Agoado,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  colony  from  a  crew  of  factions  and  discon- 
tented men.  He  appointed  his  brother,  Don  Bartho- 
lomew, to  the  command  of  the  island,  with  tlie  title, 
which  he  had  already  given  him,  of  Adelantado  :  in 
case  of  his  death  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Don  Diego.  On  the  40th  of  March  the  two  caravels 
set  sail  for  Spain,  in  one  of  which  Columbus  embark- 
ed, and  in  the  other  Agnado.  In  consequence  of  the 
orders  of  the  Sovereigns,  all  those  who  could  be 
spared  from  the  island,  and  some  who  had  wives 
and  relations  in  Spain  whom  they  wished  to  visit,  re- 
turned in  these  caravels,  which  were  crowded  with 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  passengers,  the  sick, 
the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  factions  of  the  colony. 
Never  did  a  more  miserable  and  disappointed  crew 
retam  from  a  land  of  promise. 

There  were  thirty  Indians  also  on  board  of  the  cara- 
vels, among  whom  were  the  once  redoubtable  caciqae 
Caonabo,  one  of  his  brothers,  and  a  nephew.  The 
curate  of  Los  Palacies  observes  that  Columbus  had 
promised  the  cadqne  and  his  brother  to  restore  them 
to  their  country  and  their  power,  after  be  had  taken 
them  to  visit  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile. '  It  is 
probable  that  he  hoped  by  a  display  of  the  wonders  of 
Spain,  the  grandeur  and  might  of  its  Sovereigns,  and 
by  a  coarse  of  kind  treatment,  toconqner  their  enmity 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  convert  them  into  important 
instruments  towards  obtaining  a  secure  and  peaceable 
dominion  over  tlie  island.  Caonabo,  however,  was  of 
that  proud  nature,  of  wfld  bnt  vigorous  growth,  which 
can  never  be  tamed.  He  remained  a  moody  and  de- 
jected captive.  He  had  too  much  intelligence  not  to 
perceive  that  his  power  was  for  ever  blasted,  but  he  re- 
tained his  haaghUness,  even  in  the  midstof  his  despair. 

•  Cura  dc  lot  Patacioi,  cap.  ISI. 


Being,  as  yet,  bnt  little  experienced  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  these  seas,  Columbus,  instead  of  working  up 
to  the  northward,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  track  of 
westerly  winds,  took  an  easterly  course  on  leaving 
the  island.  The  consequence  was,  that  almost  the 
whole  of  his  voyage  was  a  toilsome  and  tedious 
stru^le  against  the  trade  winds  and  calms  which 
prevail  between  the  tropics.  On  the  6th  of  April  be 
found  himself  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  with  bis  crews  £itigued  and  sickly,  and  bis 
provisions  rapidly  diminishing.  He  bore  away  to  the 
southward,  therefore,  to  touch  at  the  most  important 
of  those  islands,  in  search  of  supplies. 

On  Saturday  the  9tli,  he  anchored  at  Marigalante, 
from  whence,  on  the  following  day,  he  made  sail  for 
Guadalonpe.  It  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Co- 
Iambus  to  weigh  anchor  on  Sunday  when  in  port,  bat 
the  people  murmured,  and  observed,  that  when  in 
quest  of  food,  it  was  no  time  to  stand  on  scruples  as 
to  holidays.' 

Anchoring  off  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  the  boat 
was  sent  on  shore  well  armed,  to  guard  against  any 
assault  of  these  warlike  people.  Before  it  could  readi 
the  land,  a  large  number  of  resolute  females  issued 
from  the  woods,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
decorated  with  tnfls  of  feathers,  preparing  to  oppose 
any  descent  upon  their  shores.  As  the  sea  was  some- 
what rough,  and  a  snrf  broke  upon  the  beach,  the 
boats  remained  at  a  distance,  and  two  of  the  Indians 
firom  Hispaniola  swam  to  shore.  Having  explained 
to  these  Amazons  that  the  Spaniards  only  sou^t  pro- 
visions, in  exchange  for  whicti  they  would  give  artides 
of  great  value,  the  women  referred  them  to  their 
husbands,  who  were  at  the  norlliern  end  of  the  islaad. 
As  the  boats  proceeded  thither,  numbers  of  the 
natives  were  seen  on  the  beach,  who  manifested  great 
ferocity,  shouting,  and  yelling,  and  dischai^ing  flights 
of  arrows,  which,  however,  fell  far  short  in  the  water. 
Seeing  the  boats  approach  the  land,  they  bid  them- 
selves in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  rushed  forth  with 
hideous  cries  as  the  Spaniards  were  landing.  A  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms  drove  them  terrified  to  the  woods 
and  mountains,  «nd  the  boats  met  with  no  farther 
opposition.  Entering  the  deserted  habitatioas,  the 
Spaniards  began  to  plunder  and  destroy,  contrary  to 
the  invariable  injunctions  of  the  Admiral.  Afluog 
other  articles  found  in  these  booses  were  honey  wd 
wax,  which  Herrera  supposes  had  been  brought  from 
Terra  Firma,  as  these  roving  people  collected  the 
productions  of  distant  regions  in  the  course  of  tbcir 
expeditious.  Fernando  Columbus  mentions  likewiae 
that  there  were  hatchets  of  iron  in  their  booses: 
these,  however,  must  have  been  made  of  a  species  of 
hard  and  heavy  stone,  already  mentioned,  wliidi 
resembled  iron ;  or  they  must  have  been  proeond 
from  places  whidi  the  Spaniards  had  previoosiy 
visited,  as  it  is  fnlly  admitted  that  no  iron  was  in  use 
among  the  natives  prior  to  the  discovery.  The 
sailors  also  reported  that  in  one  of  the  iMoses  they 

<  flM.  del  Alminntc,  cap.  82. 
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found  the  arm  of  a  man  roasting  on  a  spit  before  a 
lire— another  of  those  fools  repngnant  to  hamanity, 
and  requiring  more  solid  authority  to  be  credited:  the 
sailors  had  committed  wanton  devastations  in  tiiese 
dwellings,  and  may  have  sought  a  pretext  with  which 
to  justify  their  maraudings  to  the  Admiral. 

While  some  of  the  people  were  employed  on  shore, 
getting  wood  and  water,  and  making  cassava-bread, 
Columbus  despatched  forty  men,  well  armed,  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  the  island.  They  returned  on 
the  following  day  with  ten  women  and  three  boys 
whom  they  had  captured.  The  women  were  of  large 
and  powerful  form,  yet  of  great  agility.  They  were 
naked,  and  wore  their  hair  long  and  loose-flowing 
apon  their  shoulders;  some  decorated  their  heads 
with  plumes  of  various  colours.  Among  them  was 
the  wife  of  a  eadque,  a  woman  of  great  strength  and 
proud  spirit.  On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  she 
had  fled  with  an  agility  which  soon  left  all  her  pur- 
suers far  behind,  excepting  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Islands  remarkable  for  swiftness  of  foot.  She  would 
hare  escaped  even  from  him,  but,  perceiving  that  he 
was  alone,  and  far  from  his  companions,  she  turned 
suddenly  upon  him,  seized  him  with  astonishing 
force,  and  would  have  strangled  him,  had  not  the 
Spaniards  arrived  and  taken  her  entangled,  like  a 
hawk  with  her  prey.  The  warlike  spirit  of  these 
Carib  womoi,  and  the  circumstance  of  finding  them 
in  armed  bands,  defending  their  shores,  during  the 
absence  of  their  husbands,  led  Columbus  repeatedly 
into  the  erroneous  idea,  that  certain  of  these  islands 
were  inhabited  entirely  by  women ;  an  error  for 
which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  he  was  pre- 
pared by  the  stories  of  Marco  Polo  concerning  an 
island  of  Amazons  near  the  coast  of  Asia. 

Having  remained  several  days  at  the  islands  and 
prepared  three  weeks'  supply  of  bread,  Columbus 
prepared  to  make  sail.  As  Guadalonpe  was  the  most 
iinporunt  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  in  a  manner 
the  portal  or  entrance  to  all  the  rest,  he  wished  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  inhabitants.  He  dis- 
missed, therefore,  all  the  prisoners,  with  many  pre- 
sents, to  compensate  for  tlie  spoil  and  injury  which 
had  been  done.  The  female  cacique,  however,  de- 
dined  gomg  on  sliore,  preferring  to  remain  and 
accompany  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  who  were  on 
board,  keeping  with  her  abo  a  young  daughter.  She 
bad  ooncdved  a  passion  for  Caonabo,  having  found 
oat  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  His 
character  and  story,  gathered  from  the  other  Indians, 
had  won  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  this  intrepid 
woman.' 

Leaving  Guadalonpe  on  the  20lh  of  April,  and 
keeiMug  in  about  the  twenty-second  d^ee  of  lati- 
tude, the  caravels  agun  worked  their  way  againstthe 
whole  current  of  the  trade-winds,  insomuch  that,  on 
the  SOlh  of  May,  alter  a  month  of  great  fatigue  and 
toil,  they  had  yet  a  great  part  of  theu:  voyage  to  make. 

■  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  es. 


The  provisions  were  already  so  reduced,  that  Colum- 
bus had  to  put  every  one  on  a  daily  allowance  of  six 
ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water :  as 
they  advanced,  the  scarcity  grew  more  and  more 
severe,  and  was  rendered  more  appalling  from  the 
uncertainty  which  prevailed  on  board  the  vessels  as 
to  thdr  situation.  There  were  several  pilots  in  the 
caravels;  but  being  chiefly  accustomed  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
they  were  utterly  confounded,  and  lost  all  reckoning 
^hen  traversing  the  broad  ocean.  Every  one  had  a 
separate  opinion,  and  none  heeded  the  directions  of 
the  Admiral.  By  the  beginning  of  June  there  was 
an  absolute  famine  on  board  of  the  ships.  In  the 
extremity  of  their  sufferings,  while  death  stared  them 
in  the  face,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  a  desperate  alternative,  that  they  should  kill  and 
eat  their  Indian  prisoners;  others  suggested  that  they 
should  throw  them  into  tlie  sea,  as  so  many  expensive 
and  useless  mouths.  Nothing  but  the  absolute  autho- 
rity of  Columbus  prevented  this  last  counsel  from 
being  adopted.  He  represented  that  the  Indians 
were  their  fellow-beings,  some  of  them  Christians 
like  themsdves,  and  all  entitled  to  similar  treatment. 
He  exhorted  them  to  a  little  patience,  assuring  them 
that  they  would  soon  make  land,  for  that,  according 
to  his  reckoning,  they  were  not  far  from  Cape  St 
Vincent.  At  this  all  scoffed,  for  they  believed  them- 
selves yet  for  firom  their  desired  haven ;  some  af- 
firming that  they  were  in  the  English  Channel,  others 
that  they  were  approaching  Gallicia ;  when  Colum- 
bus, therefore,  confident  in  his  opinion,  ordered  that 
sail  should  be  taken  in  at  night,  lest  they  should  come 
upon  the  land  in  the  dark,  there  was  a  general  mur- 
mur ;  the  men  exdaiming  that  it  was  better  to  be  cast 
on  shore,  than  to  starve  at  sea.  The  next  morning, 
however,  to  their  great  joy,  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
very  land  which  Columbus  had  predicted.  From 
this  time,  he  was  regarded  by  the  seamen  as  almost 
oracular  in  matters  of  navigation,  and  as  deeply  versed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean.' 

On  the  11th  of  June,  the  vessds  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  after  a  weary  voyage  of  about  eight 
months.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage  the  unfiirtn- 
nate  Caonabo  expired.  It  is  by  the  mere  casual 
mention  of  contemporary  writers,  that  we  have  any 
notice  of  this  circumstance,  which  appears  to  have 
been  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  bat  little  moment. 
He  mamtained  his  haughty  nature  to  the  last,  for 
his  death  is  prindpallyascribed  to  the  morbid  melan- 
choly of  a  proud  but  broken  spirit.*  He  was  an 
extraordinary  diaracter  in  savage  Hfe.  From  being 
a  simple  Carib  warrior,  be  had  risen,  by  bis  enter- 
prise and  courage,  to  be  the  most  powerful  eadque, 

>  BUt.  del  Almirante,  cap.  63. 

>  Cora  de  lot  Paladon,  cap.  <SI  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv. 
Some  hare  affirmed  (hat  Caooalw  periihed  in  one  ot  Uie  caraTeU 
wliich  ronodered  iatlie  liarlnur  oriaal)elia  during  the  bnrricane, 
but  the  united  testimony  of  the  curate  ot  Los  Palacios,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Fernando  Coinmbus  prove  that  be  sailed  nith  Ihs 
Admiral  iii  hit  return  voyaje. 
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and  the  ruling  potentate  of  the  populous  island  of 
Ilayli.  He  was  the  only  chieftain  tliat  appeared  to 
have  bad  sagacity  sufficient  to  foresee  the  fatal 
effects  of  Spanish  ascendancy,  or  military  talent  to 
combine  any  resistance  to  its  inroads.  Had  his 
warriors  been  of  his  own  intrepid  nature,  the  war 
which  he  raised  would  have  been  formidable  in  the 
extreme.  His  fate  furnishes,  on  a  narrow  scale,  a 
lesson  to  human  greatness.  When  the  Spaniards 
lirsl  arrived  on  (he  coast  of  Hayti,  their  imaginations 
were  inflamed  with  rumours  of  a  magnificent  prince 
in  the  interior,  the  lord  of  tlie  Golden  House,  the 
Sovereign  of  (he  mines  of  Cibao,  who  reigned  in 
splendid  state  among  the  mountains;  but  a  short 
time  had  elapsed,  and  he  was  a  naked  and  d^ected 
prisoner  on  the  deck  of  one  of  their  caravels,  with 
none  but  one  of  his  own  wild  native  heroines  to 
sympathize  in  his  mblbrlunes.  All  fab  importance 
vanished  with  his  freedom ;  scarce  any  mention  is 
made  of  him  during  his  captivity,  and  with  innate 
«iualities  of  a  high  and  heroic  nature,  be  pmslied 
with  the  obscurity  of  one  of  the  vulgar. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BECUM  or  TBI  rOPULXUTT  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  SPAIK.  HIS 
aSCimOII  BY  TBB  SOVUUGIW  IT  BOIOOS.  BE  PBOPOSES 
A  railO  VOIASC. 

Envv  and  malice  had  been  but  too  successful  in 
undermining  the  popularity  of  Columbus.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  up  a  state  of  excitement  for  any 
length  of  lime,  even  by  miracles.  The  world,  at  first, 
is  prompt  and  lavish  m  itsadmiration,  but  soon  grows 
cool,  distrusts  its  late  enthusiasm,  and  fancies  it  has 
been  defrauded  of  what  it  bestowed  with  sudi  prodi- 
gaUly.  It  is  then  that  the  caviller  who  had  been 
Mienced  by  the  general  applause,  puts  in  his  insi- 
dious su^estion,  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the 
declining  favourite,  and  succeeds  in  rendering  him 
an  object  of  doubt  and  censure,  if  not  of  absolute 
aversion.  In  three  short  years  the  public  had 
become  fanuliar  with  the  stupendous  wonder  of  a 
newly-discovered  world,  and  was  now  open  to  every 
insinuation  deixigatory  to  the  fame  of  the  discoveivr 
and  his  enterprises. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  present 
arrival  of  Columbas  were  little  calculated  to  diminish 
the  growing  prejudices  of  (he  populace.  When  the 
motley  crowd  of  mariners  and  adventurers  who  bad 
embarked  with  such  sanguine  and  extravagant  expec- 
tations disonharfced  from  the  vessels,  instead  of  a  joy- 
ous crew,  bounding  on  shore,  Hushed  with  success, 
and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  golden  Indies,  a  feeble 
train  of  wretched  men  crawled  fortli,  emaciated  by 
the  diseases  of  the  colony  and  the  hardships  of  the 
voyage,  who  carried  in  their  yellow  countenances, 
says  an  old  writer,  a  mockery  of  that  gold  which  had 


been  the  object  of  their  search,  and  who  bad  nothing 
to  relate  of  the  New  World,  but  tales  of  sickneB8, 
poverty,  and  disappointment. 

Columbus  endeavoured,  as  mudi  as  possible,  to 
counteract  these  unfevoorable  appearances,  and  to 
revive  the  languishing  enthusiasm  of  the  public.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  his  recent  discoveries 
along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where,  as  be  supposed,  he 
had  arrived  nearly  to  the  Anrea  Cbersonesus  of  tlie 
ancients,  bordering  on  some  of  the  richest  proviiices 
of  Asia.  And,  above  all,  be  boasted  of  bis  dis- 
covery of  the  abundant  mines  in  the  sooth  side  of 
HiiqfKmiola,  which  he  persuaded  himself  were  thoee 
of  the  ancient  Ophir.  The  public  listened  to  (bete 
accounts  with  sneering  incredulity;  or  if  for  a  m»- 
ment  a  little  excitonent  was  occasioned,  it  vas 
quickly  destroyed  by  gloomy  pictmes  drawB  by 
disappointed  adventurers. 

In  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  Colnmbns  found  three 
caravels,  commanded  by  Pedro  Alonso  Nino,  on  the 
point  of  sailing  with  supplies  for  the  cokmy.  Nearly 
a  year  bad  elapsed  without  any  relief  of  thekiod, 
four  caravels  which  had  sailed  in  the  preceding 
January  having  been  lost  on  the  coast  of  the  Peiiia- 
sula.'  Havmg  read  the  royal  letters  and  despatcha 
of  which  Kino  was  the  bearer,  and  being  infonned 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereigns,  as  well  as  the  Mte 
of  the  public  mind,  Columbus  wrote  by  this  oppor- 
tunity, urging  the  Adelantado  to  endeavoar,  bj 
every  means,  to  bring  the  island  into  a  peaceful  and 
productive  slate,  appeasing  all  discontents  and  com- 
motions, and  seizing  and  sending  to  Spain  alloaciqnei, 
or  their  subjects,  who  should  be  concerned  in  Ae 
deaths  of  any  of  the  colonists.  He  recoimnended 
the  most  unremitting  diligence  in  exploring  tod 
workhig  the  mines  recently  discovered  on  the  nra 
Hayna,  and  that  a  place  should  be  chosen  in  the 
neighbourliood,  and  a  sea-port  founded.  I*edro 
Alonso  Nino  set  sail  with  the  three  caravels  ob  the 
47th  of  June. 

Tidings  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  having  readied 
(he  Sovereigns,  be  received  a  gradoos  letter  from 
tbem,  dated  at  Almazen,  <2th  July,  4498;  coDgn- 
tulating  him  on  bis  safe  return,  and  inviting  bin  lo 
court  when  be  should  have  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  bis  voyage.  The  kind  terms  in  which 
this  letter  was  couched  were  caknilated  to  reason 
the  heart  of  Coinmbns,  who,  ever  since  the  Mssion 
of  the  arrogant  Aguado,  had  considered  himself  M( 
of  favour  with  the  Sovereigns,  and  fallen  into  dis- 
grace. As  a  proof  of  the  dejection  of  his  spirfts,  w 
are  told  that  when  he  made  his  appearance  tliis  lip* 
in  Spain,  he  was  clad  in  a  humble  garb,  resembling 
in  form  and  colour  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk, 
simply  girded  with  a  cord, '  and  that  he  suffered  hi* 
beard  to  grow  like  the  bretliren  of  that  ordia-.'  This 
was  probably  in  fhllilnient  of  some  peniteolial  row 

'  Uunoz,  Bist.  NToBIiiildo.l.Ti. 
>  Cura  de  kn  Palacios,  cap- 131. 
3  Oviedo,  lib.  ii,  c  <3. 
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wfaidi  be  had  made  in  a  otoment  of  danger  or  des- 
'pondencf,— a  custom  prevalent  in  those  days,  and 
freqaently  observed  by  ColamlMis.  It  betokened, 
however,  mndi  hmnility  and  depression  of  sfHrit, 
and  afforded  a  strilcing  contrast  to  his  appearance  on 
lib  former  triumphant  return.  He  was  doomed,  in 
fact,  to  yield  repeated  examples  of  the  reverses  to 
which  those  are  subject  who  have  once  launched  from 
the  safe  shores  of  obscurity  on  the  fluctuating  waves 
of  popular  opinion.  However  indifTerent  Cohunbus 
might  be  to  his  own  personal  appearance,  he  was 
anxious  to  keep  alive  the  interest  in  his  discoveries, 
fearing  continually  that  the  indifference  that  was 
awakening  towards  him  might  impede  their  accom- 
plishment. On  his  way  to  Burgos,  therefore,  where 
the  Sovereigns  were  expected,  he  made  a  studious 
display  of  the  curiosities  and  treasures  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  New  Worid.  Among  these  were 
collars,  bracelets,  amulets,  and  coronets  of  gold,  the 
spoils  of  various  caciques,  and  which  were  consi- 
dered as  trophies  won  tmm  barbaric  princes  of  the 
rich  coasts  of  Asia,  or  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  petty  standard  by  whidi  the 
sublime  discovery  of  Columbus  was  already  esti- 
.  mated,  that  he  had  to  resort  to  this  management  to 
dazzle  the  gross  perceptions  of  the  multitude  by  the 
mere  glare  of  gold. 

He  carried  with  him  several  Indians  also,  deco- 
rated after  their  savage  fashion,  and  glittering  with 
golden  ornaments:  among  these  were  the  brother 
and  nephew  of  Caonabo,  the  former  about  thhty 
years  of  age,  the  latter  only  ten.  Tiiey  were  brought 
merely  to  visit  tlie  King  and  Queen,  that  they  might 
be  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  power 
of  the  Si)anish  Sovereigns,  after  which  they  were  to 
be  restored  in  safety  to  their  country.  Whenever 
they  passed  through  any  principal  place,  Columbus 
pat  a  massive  collar  and  chain  of  gold  upon  the  bro- 
ther of  Caonabo,  as  being  cacique  of  the  golden 
conntry  of  Cibao.  The  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  who 
entertained  the  discoverer  and  his  Indian  captives 
for  several  days  in  his  house,  says  that  he  had  this 
chain  of  gold  in  his  hands,  and  that  it  weighed  six 
hundred  castellanos. '  The  worthy  curate  likewise 
makes  mention  of  various  Indian  masks  and  images 
of  wood  or  cotton,  wrought  witl^  fantastic  feces  of 
animals,  all  of  which  he  supposed  were  represen- 
tations of  the  devil,  who  he  concludes  must  be  the 
object  of  adoration  of  these  islanders. ' 

The  reception  of  Columbus  by  the  Sovereigns  was 
different  from  what  he  had  anticipated ;  for  he  was 
treated  with  distinguished  favour,  nor  was  any  men- 
tion made  either  of  the  complaints  of  Margarite  and 
Boyle,  or  the  judicial  inquiries  conducted  by  Aguado. 
However  these  may  have  had  a  transient  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Sovereigns,  they  were  too  conscious  of 
the  great  deserts  of  Columbus,  and  the  extraordinary 

'  EqaiTaleat  to  the  vdne  of  three  thouMtnd  one  hundred  and 
luaely-fiTe  doUan  of  the  present  Umc. 
'  Cun  de  hw  Palaciot,  chap.  131. 


difScnlties  of  Iris  situation,  not  to  tolerate  what  they 
may  have  considered  errors  on  hit  part. 

Encouraged  by  tlie  favourable  countenance  he  ex- 
perienced, and  tlie  mterest  with  which  the  Sovereigns 
listened  to  his  account  of  his  recent  voyage  along  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  and  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
Hayna,  which  be  Med  not  to  represent  as  the  Ophk 
of  the  ancients;  Colombus  now  proposed  a  fbrtber 
enterprise,  by  which  be  promised  to  make  yet  more 
extennve  discoveries,  and  to  annex  Terra  Fhma  to 
their  dominions,  for  he  supposed  Cuba  to  be  but  a 
part  of  a  rich  and  splendid  continent.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  asked  eight  ships ;  two  to  be  deqMtdied  to 
the  island  of  Hispanioia  with  supplies,  the  remaining 
six  to  be  put  under  his  command  ibr  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. The  Sovereigns  readily  promised  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  were  pn^Uy  sincere  in  tfaehr 
intentions  to  do  so,  but  in  the  performance  of  their 
request  Columbus  was  doomed  to  meet  with  into- 
leraMe  delay;  partiy  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  public  events,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues 
of  men  of  office,  tlie  two  greet  influences  whidi  are 
continually  diverting  and  defeating  the  designs  of 
princes. 

The  resources  of  Spain  were,  at  this  moment, 
tasked  to  the  utmost  by  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand, 
who  lavished  all  his  revenues  in  wariike  expenses  and 
in  subsidies.  While  maintaining  a  contest  of  deep 
and  artful  policy  with  France,  with  the  ultimate  aim 
of  grasping  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  wide  and  powerful  connexion  by  the 
marriages  of  the  royal  children,  who  were  now  ma- 
turing in  years.  At  this  time  arose  that  forally  al- 
liance, which  afterwards  consolidated  such  an  immense 
empire  under  his  grandson  and  successor,  Charles  Y. 

While  a  large  army  was  maintained  in  Italy,  imder 
Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  to  assist  the  King  of  Naples  in 
recovering  his  tiirone,  of  which  he  had  been  sud- 
denly dispossessed  by  Charles  VIII  of  France,  other 
armies  were  required  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Me- 
naced with  a  French  invasion,  squadrons  also  had  to 
be  employed,  for  the  saft^guard  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain;  while  a  magniOcent 
armada  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  ships,  having  on 
board  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of  ttiem  of  the 
first  n(MIity,  was  despatched  to  convoy  tlie  Princess 
Jnana  to  Flanders,  to  be  married  to  Philip,  Archi- 
duke  of  Austria,  and  to  bring  back  his  sister  Mar- 
garita, the  destined  bride  of  Prince  Juan. 

These  widely-extended  operations,  both  of  war  and 
amity,  put  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  into  re- 
quisition. They  drained  the  royal  treasury,  and 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  Sovereigns,  obliging 
them  also  to  journey  from  place  to  place  in  their  do- 
minions. With  such  cares  of  an  immediate  and 
important  nature  pressuig  upon  their  minds,  the 
enterprisesof  Columbus  were  easily  neglected  or  post- 
poned. They  had  hitherto  been  sources  of  expense 
instead  of  profit;  and  there  were  artAit  councillors 
ever  ready  to  whisper  in  the  ro}-al  ear,  that  they  were 
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likely  to  continue  so.  What,  in  the  ambitioas  eyes 
of  Ferdinand,  was  Uie  acqaisilion  of  a  nrnnber  of 
wild,  uncaltivated,  and  distant  islands,  to  that  of  the 
brilliant  domain  of  Naples;  or  the  intercoorse  with 
naked  and  barbaric  princes,  to  that  of  an  alliance 
witli  the  most  potent  Sovereigns  of  Christendom? 
Golaiid>as  had  the  mortification,  therefore,  to  see 
armies  levied  and  squadrons  employed  in  idle  con- 
tests aboat  a  little  point  of  territory  in  Europe,  and  a 
vast  armada  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  sail  destined  to 
the  ostentatious  service  of  convoying  a  royal  bride; 
while  he  vainly  solicited  a  few  caravels  to  prosecute 
his  discovery  of  a  world. 

Atlength,in  the  autumn,  sixmillions  of  maravedies* 
were  ordered  to  be  advanced  to  Columbus  for  equip- 
ment of  his  promised  squadron.  Just  as  the  sam 
was  about  to  be  delivered,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Pedro  Alonso  Nino,  who  had  arrived  at  Cadiz  with 
hb  three  caravels,  on  his  return  from  the  island  of 
Hispaniola.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  court  in  per- 
son, or  forwarding  the  despatclies  of  the  Adelantado, 
he  had  gone  to  visit  bis  family  at  Huelva,  uking  the 
despatches  with  him,  and  merely  writing  in  a  vaunt- 
ing style,  that  he  had  a  great  amount  of  gold  on 
board  of  bb  ships.' 

This  was  triumphant  intelligence  to  Columbus, 
who  immediately  concluded  that  the  new  mines  were 
in  operation,  and  the  treasures  of  Ophir  about  to  be 
realized.  The  letter  of  Nino,  however,  was  fated  to 
have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  his  concerns. 

The  King  at  that  moment  was  in  immediate  want 
of  money,  to  repair  the  fortress  of  Salza,  inRonssU- 
lon,  which  had  been  sacked  by  the  French;  the  six 
millions  of  niaravedies,  about  to  be  advanced  to  Co- 
lumbus, were  forthwith  appropriated  to  patch  up  the 
stiattered  castle,  and  an  order  was  given  for  the 
amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gold  brought  by  Nino. 
It  was  not  nnlii  the  end  of  December,  when  Nino 
arrived  at  court,  and  delivered  the  despatches  of  the 
Adelantado,  that  his  boast  of  gold  was  discovered  to 
be  a  mere  iigure  of  speech,  and  that  his  caravels 
were,  in  fact,  freighted  with  Indian  prisoners,  fh>m 
the  sale  of  whom  the  vaunted  gold  was  to  arise. 

It  is  difticnll  to  describe  the  vexatious  effects  of  this 
absurd  hyperbole.  The  hopes  of  Columbus,  of  great 
and  immediate  profit  from  the  mines,  were  suddenly 
cast  down ;  the  zeal  of  his  few  advocates  was  cooled ; 
an  air  of  empty  exaggeration  was  given  to  his  enter- 
prises ;  and  his  enemies  pointed  with  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule to  the  wretched  cargoes  of  the  caravels,  as  the 
boasted  treasures  of  the  New  World.  The  report 
brought  by  Nino  and  his  crew  represented  the  colony 
as  in  a  disastrous  condition,  and  the  despatches  of  the 
Adelantado  pointed  out  the  importance  of  immediate 
supplies;  but  in  proportion  as  the  necessity  of  the 
case  was  urgent,  (he  measure  of  relief  was  scanty. 
All  the  unfavourable  representations  that  had  been 
hitherto  made  seemed  corroborated,  and  the  invidious 

■  Equivalent  to  86,936  dollars  ot  the  present  dajr. 
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cry  of  "great  cost  and  little  gain"  was  revived  by 
those  politicians  of  petty  sagacity  and  microscopic 
eye,  who,  in  all  great  nndertakings,  can  discern  the 
immediate  expense,  without  having  scope  of  vision  to 
embrace  the  future  profit. 


CHAPTER  m. 


PBEPABATIORS  rOl  k  THIKO  YOYAGB.     DISirpOUmiBIITS  ilW 
DELilS. 

[IW.  ] 

It  was  not  nntU  the  following  spring  of  4497,  that 
the  concerns  of  Columbus  and  of  the  New  World 
began  to  receive  serions  attention  from  the  Sove- 
reigns. The  fleet  had  returned  from  Flanders  with 
the  Princess  Margarita  of  Austria.  Her  nuptials  with 
Prince  Juan,  the  heir-apparent,  had  been  celebrated 
at  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour.  All  the  grandees,  the  digni- 
taries, and  chivalry  of  Spain,  together  with  ambassa- 
dors from  the  principal  potentates  of  Christendom,' 
were  assembled  on  tlie  occasion.  Burgos  was  for 
some  time  a  scene  of  chivalrous  pageant  and  courtly 
revel,  and  the  whole  kingdom  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings  this,  powerful  alliance,  which  seemed  to 
ensure  to  the  Spanbh  Sovereigns  a  continuance  of 
their  extraordinary  prosperity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities,  Isabella,  whose 
maternal  heart  had  recently  been  engrossed  by  the 
marriages  of  her  children,  now  that  she  was  relieved 
from  these  concerns  of  a  tender  and  domestic  nature, 
entered  into  the  affairs  of  the  New  World  viith  a 
spirit  that  showed  she  was  determined  to  place  them 
upon  a  substantial  foundation,  as  well  as  dearly  to 
define  the  powers,  and  reward  the  services  of  Colnm- 
bus.  To  her  protecting  zeal  all  the  provisions  in 
favour  of  Columbus  must  be  attributed ;  for  the  King 
began  to  look  coldly  on  him,  and  the  royal  council- 
lors, who  had  most  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
dies, were  his  enemies. 

Various  royal  ordinances  dated  about  this  time 
manifest  the  generous  and  considerate  disposition  or 
the  Queen.  The  rights,  privileges,  and  dignities 
granted  to  Columbus  at  Santa  Fi,  were  again  cm- 
firmed;  a  tract  of  land  in  Hispaniola,  fifty  leagues  in 
length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  was  offered  to 
him,  with  the  title  of  duke  or  marquess.  This,  how- 
ever, Columbus  had  the  forbearance  to  decline ;  be 
observed  that  it  would  only  increase  the  envy  whidi. 
was  already  so  virulent  against  him,  and  would  cause 
new  misrepresentations ;  as  be  sliould  be  accused  of 
paying  more  attention  to  the  settlement  and  improve- 
ment of  his  own  possessions,  than  of  any  other  part 
of  the  island.' 

As  the  expenses  of  the  expeditions  had  hitherto  ftr 
exceeded  the  returns,  Colnmbns  liad  incorred  d^l 
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rather  than  reaped  profit  from  the  share  he  bad  been 
permitted  (o  take  in  Uiem ;  he  was  relieved,  therefore, 
from  his  obligalion  to  bear  an  eighth  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  past  enterprises,  excepting  the  sum  which  he 
had  advanced  towards  the  first  voyage ;  at  the  same 
lime,  however,  he  was  not  to  claim  any  share  of  what 
bad  hitherto  been  brought  from  the  island.  For  three 
ensuing  years  he  was  to  be  allowed  an  eighth  of  the 
gross  proceeds  of  every  voyage,  and  an  additional 
tentli  after  the  costs  had  been  deducted.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  three  years,  the  original  terms  of 
agreement  were  to  be  resumed. 

To  gratify  the  honourable  ambition  of  Columbus 
also,  and  to  perpetuate  in  his  fkmily  the  distinction 
gained  by  his  illustrious  deeds,  he  was  allowed  the 
right  of  establishing  a  mayorazgo,  or  perpetual  entail 
of  his  estates,  so  that  they  might  always  descend  with 
his  titles  of  nobility.  This  he  shortly  after  exercised 
in  a  solemn  testament  which  he  executed  at  Seville, 
in  the  early  part  of  1498.  By  this  testament  he  de- 
vised his  estates  to  bb  own  male  descendants,  and  on 
their  failure  to  the  male  descendants  of  his  brothers, 
and,  in  defoult  of  male  heirs,  to  the  females  of  his 
lineage. 

The  heir  was  always  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  Admi- 
ral, to  seal  with  them,  to  sign  with  his  signature,  and 
in  signing,  never  to  use  any  other  title  than  simply 
"  The  Admiral,"  whatever  other  titles  might  be  given 
him  by  the  King,  and  used  by  him  on  other  occa- 
sions. Such  was  the  noble  pride  with  which  be 
valued  this  title  of  his  real  greatness.  In  this  testa- 
ment be  made  ample  provision  for  his  brother,  the 
Adelantado,  his  son  Fernando,  and  bis  brother  Don 
Diego,  the  last  of  whom,  he  intimates,  had  a  desire 
to  enter  into  ecclesiastical  life.  He  ordered  that  a 
tenth  part  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  mayor- 
azgo should  be  devoted  to  pions  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  in  relieving  all  poor  persons  of  his  lineage. 
He  made  provisions  for  the  giving  of  marriage-por- 
tions-to  the  poor  females  of  his  family.  He  ordered 
that  a  married  person  of  his  kindred  who  had  been 
bom  in  his  native  city  of  Genoa,  should  be  maintained 
there  in  competence  and  respectability,  by  way  of 
keeping  a  domicile  for  the  bmily  there;  and  he  com- 
manded whoever  should  mherit  the  mayorazgo,  al- 
ways to  do  every  tiling  in  his  power  for  the  honour, 
prosperity,  andincreaseof  the  city  of  Genoa,  provided 
it  shonid  not  be  contrary  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Among  vari- 
oosother  provisions  in  this  will,  he  solemnly  provides 
for  his  bvonrite  scheme,  the  recovery  of  the  holy  se- 
pulchre. He  orders  his  son  Diego,  or  whoever  else 
may  inherit  his  estate,  to  invest  from  time  to  time  as 
mach  money  as  he  can  spare,  in  stock  m  tlie  bank  of 
St  George  at  Genoa,  to  form  a  permanent  fund,  with 
which  he  is  to  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  follow  and 
serve  the  King  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Or, 
shonid  the  King  not  undertake  such  enterprise,  then, 
when  the  funds  have  accnmulaled  to  sufficient 
anwunl,  to  set  on  foot  a  crusade  at  his  own  charge 


and  risk,  in  hopes  that,  seeing  his  determination,  the 
Sovereigns  may  be  induced  either  to  adopt  the  under- 
taking, or  to  authorise  him  to  pursue  it  in  their  name. 

Besides  this  special  undertaking  for  the  catholic 
faith,  he  charges  his  heir  that  in  case  there  should 
arise  any  schism  in  the  church,  or  any  violence  that 
shonid  menace  its  prosperity,  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  pope,  and  devote  his  person  and  property 
to  defend  the  chorch  from  all  insult  and  spoliation. 
Next  to  the  service  of  God,  he  enjoins  loyalty  to  the 
throne,  commanding  him  at  all  times  to  stand  ready  to 
serve  the  Sovereigns  and  their  heirs,  faithfully  and 
zealously,  even  to  the  loss  of  life  and  estate.  To  en- 
sure the  constant  remembrance  of  this  testament,  he 
orders  his  heir  that,  before  he  confesses,  he  shall  give 
it  to  his  father  confessor  to  read,  who  is  to  examine 
him  upon  his  faithful  fulfilment  of  its  conditions. 

As  Columbus  had  felt  aggrieved  by  the  general 
license  granted  in  April,  '1495,  to  make  discoveries  in 
the  New  World,  considering  it  as  interfering  with  bis 
prerogatives,  a  royal  edict  was  issued  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  4497,  retracting  whatever  might  be  prejudicial 
to  bis  interests,  or  to  the  previous  grants  made  him  by 
the  crown.  "  It  never  was  our  intention,"  said  the 
Sovereigns  in  their  edict,  "in  any  way  to  affect  the 
rights  of  the  said  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  nor  to 
allow  the  conventions,  privileges,  and  favours  which 
we  have  granted  to  him  to  be  encroached  opon  or 
violated;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the 
services  which  he  has  rendered  us,  we  intend  to  con- 
fer still  further  favours  on  him."  Such,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  the  sincere  mtentlon  of  the 
magnanunous  Isabella;  but  the  stream  of  her  royal 
bounty  was  poisoned  or  diverted  by  the  base  channels 
through  which  it  flowed.  The  fovour  shown  to  Co- 
lumbus was  extended  likewise  to  his  family.  The 
titles  and  prerogatives  of  Adelantado  with  which  be 
had  mvested  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  had  at 
first  awakened  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  who  jea- 
lously reserved  all  high  dignities  of  the  kind  to  be 
granted  exclusively  by  the  crown.  By  a  royal  letter, 
the  office  was  now  conferred  upon  Don  Bartholomew, 
as  if  through  spontaneous  favour  of  the  Sovereigns,  no 
allusion  beuig  made  to  his  having  previously  enjoyed  it. 

While  all  these  measures  were  taken  for  the  imme- 
diate gratification  of  Columbus,  others  were  adopted 
for  the  interests  of  the  colony.  Permission  was  granted 
him  to  take  out  three  hundred  and  thirty  persons  in 
royal  pay,  of  whom  forty  were  to  be  esquires  or  gen- 
demen,  one  hundred  foot-soldiers,  thirty  sailors, 
thirty  ship-boys,  twenty  miners,  fifty  husbandmen, 
ten  gardeners,  twenty  mechanics  of  various  kinds, 
and  thirty  females.  He  was  subsequently  permitted 
to  increase  the  number,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  five 
hundred;  hot  the  additional  individuals  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  produce  and  merchandise  of  the  co- 
lony. He  was  likewise  authorised  to  grant  lands  to 
all  such  as  were  disposed  to  cultivate  vineyards,  or- 
chards, sugar-plantations,  or  other  rural  establish- 
ments, on  condition  that  they  should  reside  on  the 
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island  fl>r  four  years  after  such  grant ;  and  that  all 
the  brasU-wood  and  precious  metals  which  might  be 
found  on  tlieir  lands,  should  be  reserved  to  the 
crown. 

Nor  were  the  interests  of  the  unhappy  natives  for- 
gotten by  the  compassionate  heart  of  Isabella.  In 
q>ite  of  the  sophisms  by  which  their  subjection  and 
servitude  were  made  matters  of  civil  and  divine  right, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  political  prelates  of  the  day, 
Isabella  always  consented  with  the  greatest  relqctance 
to  the  slavery  even  of  those  who  were  taken  in  open 
warfare;  while  her  utmost  solicitude  was  exerted  to 
protect  the  unoffending  part  of  this  helpless  and  de- 
voted race.  She  ordered  that  the  greatest  care  ^ould 
be  taken  of  their  religious  instruction,  and  the  great- 
est leniency  shown  in  collecting  the  tributes  imposed 
npon  them,  with  all  possible  indulgence  to  dedi- 
cators. In  fact,  the  injunctions  given  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  both  of  Indians  and  Spaniards  are 
the  only  indications,  in  the  royal  edicts,  of  any  im- 
pression having  been  made  by  the  complaints  against 
Columbus  of  severity  in  Ihs  government.  It  was 
generally  recommended  by  the  Sovereigns,  that, 
whenever  the  public  safety  did  not  require  stem 
measures,  there  should  be  manifested  a  disposition  to 
lenity  and  easy  rule. 

When  every  intention  was  thus  shown  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  to  despatch  the  expedition  to  the  colony, 
unexpected  difficulties  arose  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
The  charm  was  dispelled  which  in  the  preceding 
voyage  had  made  every  adventurer  crowd  into  the 
service  of  Columbus.  An  odium  had  been  indus- 
triously thrown  upon  bis  enterprises;  and  his  new- 
found world,  instead  of  a  region  of  wealth  and 
wonder,  was  considered  a  land  of  poverty  and  dis- 
aster. There  was  a  dilficnlty  in  procuring  either 
ships  or  men  for  the  voyage.  To  remedy  the  first  of 
these  deflciencies,  one  of  those  arbitrary  orders  was 
issued,  so  opposite  to  our  present  ideas  of  commer- 
cial policy,  empowering  the  officers  of  the  crown  to 
press  into  the  service  whatever  ships  they  might  j  udge 
suitable  for  tbe  purposed  expedition,  together  with 
their  masters  and  pilots;  and  to  flx  such  price  for 
their  remuneration,  as  the  oflicers  should  deem  just 
and  reasonable.  To  supply  the  want  of  voluntary 
recruits,  a  measure  was  adopted  at  tbe  suggestion  of 
Columbus,'  which  shows  the  desperate  alternatives 
to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  great  reaction  of 
public  sentiment.  This  was,  to  commute  tbe  sen- 
tences of  criminals  condemned  to  banishment,  to  the 
galleys,  or  to  the  mines,  into  transportation  (o  the 
new  settlements,  where  they  were  to  labour  in  the 
public  service  without  pay.  Those  whose  sentence 
was  banishment  for  life,  to  be  transported  for  ten 
years ;  those  banished  for  a  specific  terra,  to  be  trans- 
ported for  half  that  time.  A  general  pardon  was 
published  for  all  malefactors  at  large,  who  within  a 
certain  time  should  surrender  tliemselves  to  the  Ad- 
miral, and  embark  for  the  colonies;  those  who  had 
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committed  offences  meriting  death,  to  serve  for  two 
years;  those  whose  misdeeds  were  of  a  lighter  na- 
ture, to  serve  for  one  year.-  Thoee  only  were  ex- 
cepted from  this  indulgence  who  bad  commiued 
certain  specific  crimes,  such  as  heresy,  treason,  coia- 
ing,  murder,  etc.  etc.  This  pernicious  measure, 
calculated  to  poison  the  population  of  an  infant  csm- 
munity  at  its  very  sooree,  was  a  fhutful  cause  «I 
trouble  to  Columbus,  and  misery  and  detrineat  lo 
the  cfAoay.  It  has  been  frequently  adopted  by  t»- 
rious  nations,  whose  superior  experience  should  hare 
taught  them  better,  and  has  proved  tlie  bane  of  muy 
a  lising  settlement. 

It  is  assuredly  as  unnatural  for  a  metropolis  loeatt 
forth  its  crimes  and  vices  upon  its  colonies,  as  it  weukl 
be  for  a  parent  wilfully  to  ingraft  disease  npon  his 
children :  nor  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  the 
seeds  of  evil  which  are  thus  sown,  should  bring  fonh 
bitter  retribution. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  violent  expedients,  there 
was  still  a  ruinous  delay  in  fitting  out  the  proposed 
expedition.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  cbasges 
which  took  place  in  the  persons  appointed  to  super- 
intend tbe  affairs  of  tlie  Indies.  These  concerns  had 
for  a  time  been  consigned  to  Antonio  de  Torres,  in 
whose  name,  conjointly  with  that  of  Columbus,  many 
of  tbe  official  documents  had  been  made  out  In 
consequence  of  high  and  unreasonable  demands  on 
tbe  part  of  Torres,  be  was  removed  from  office,  and 
Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fwiseca,  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  re- 
instated. The  papers  had,  therefore,  to  be  made  oot 
anew,  and  fresh  contracts  formed.  While  these 
concerns  were  tardily  attended  to,  tbe  Queen  was 
suddenly  overwhelmed  with  affiicUon  by  tbe  death 
of  her  <mly  sob  Prince  Juan,  whose  nuptials  had  been 
celebrated  with  such  ^lendoor  in  the  spring.  It 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  domestic  calamities  wlndi 
assailed  her  affectionate  heart,  and  overwhelmed  b«r 
with  affliction  for  tlie  remainder  of  her  days.  In  the 
midst  of  her  distress,  however,  she  still  thought  on 
C(dumbus.  In  consequence  of  bis  argent  represen- 
tations of  the  misery  to  which  tlie  colony  mast  be 
reduced,  two  ships  were  despatched  in  the  begimung 
of  4498,  under  the  conunand  of  Pedro  Fernandez 
Coronel,  freighted  with  supplies.  The  necessary 
funds  were  advanced  by  the  Queen  herself,  oat  of 
the  funds  intended  to  form  the  endowment  of  her 
daughter  Isabella,  then  betrothed  to  Enunannel, 
King  of  Portugal.  An  insUnee  of  her  kind  feeling 
towards  Columbus  was  also  evinced  in  the  time  of 
her  affliction :  bis  two  sons,  Diego  and  Fenuffldo, 
bad  been  pages  to  the  deceased  prince;  the  Que«i 
now  took  them,  in  the  same  capadty,  into  her  own 
service. 

With  all  this  zealous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen,  Columbus  still  met  with  tbe  most  injoiioos 
and  discouraging  delays  in  preparing  the  six  remain- 
ing vessels  for  his  voyage.  His  cold-blooded  enemy 
Fonseca,  having  the  superintendence  of  Indian  afiairs, 
•  MuSoz,  lib.  vi,  $  l». 
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xns  enabled  to  impede  and  retard  all  his  plans.  The 
TarioDS  petty  ofOcers  and  agients  employed  in  the  con- 
cerns or  the  armament,  were  many  of, them  depen- 
dants and  minions  of  the  bishop,  and  knew  that  they 
were  gratifying  him  in  annoying  Columbus.  They 
looked  npon  the  latter  as  a  man  declining  in  po- 
pularity, who  might  be  offended  with  impunity;  they 
scrupled  not,  therefore,  to  throw  all  kinds  of  dif- 
ficulties in  his  path,  and  to  treat  him  occasionally 
with  that  arrogance  which  petty  and  ignoble  men  in 
place  are  prone  to  exercise. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  at  the  present  day  that 
such  important  and  glorious  enterprises  should  have 
been  subject  to  such  despicable  molestations.  Co- 
lumbus bore  them  all  with  silent  indignation.  He 
was  a  stranger  in  the  land  he  was  benefiting;  he  felt 
that  the  popular  tide  was  setting  against  him,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  tolerate  many  present  griev- 
ances for  the  sake  of  effecting  his  great  purposes.  So 
wearied  and  disheartened,  however,  did  he  become 
by  the  impediments  artfully  thrown  in  his  way,  and 
so  disgusted  by  the  prqndices  of  the  fickle  public, 
that  he  at  one  time  thought  of  abandoning  his  dis- 
coveries altogether.  He  was  chiefly  induced  to  per- 
severe by  his  grateful  attachment  to  the  Queen,  and 
bis  desire  to  achieve  something  that  might  cheer  and 
animate  her  under  her  afBictions.  At  length,  after 
all  kinds  of  irritating  delays,  the  six  vessels  were  fitted 
Ibr  sea,  though  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  the  po- 
pular repugnance  to  the  service,  sufficiently  to  enlist 
tbe  allotted  number  of  men.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
sons in  employ  already  enumerated,  a  physician,  sur- 
geon, and  apothecary  were  likewise  sent  out  fbr  the 
relief  of  the  colony,  and  several  priests  to  replace 
Friar  Boyle  and  certain  of  his  discontented  brethren ; 
wbile  a  number  of  musicians  was  embarked  by  the 
Admiral  for  the  purpose  of  cheering  and  enlivening 
tbe  spirits  of  the  colonists. 

Tbe  insolence  which  Columbns  had  suffered  from 
tbe  minions  of  Fonseca  throu^ntthb  long  protract- 
ed time  of  preparation,  harassed  him  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  bis  sojourn  in  Spain,  and  followed  him  to  the 
water's  edge.  Among  the  worthless  hirelings  who 
had  annoyed  him,  tbe  most  noisy  and  presuming  was 
one  Ximeno  de  Breviesca,  treasurer  or  accountant  of 
Fonseca.  He  was  not  an  old  Christian,  observes  the 
venerable  Las  Casas,  by  which  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  either  a  Jew  or  a  Moor  converted 
to  the  Catholic  E<iith.  He  had  an  impudent  coun- 
tenance and  an  unbridled  tongue,  and,  echoing  the 
sentiments  of  bis  patron  the  bishqp,  had  been  loud  in 
his  abuse  of  the  Admiral  and  his  enterprises.  The 
very  day  when  the  squadron  was  on  the  point  of 
weighing  anchor,  Columbus  was  assailed  by  the  in- 
adence  of  this  Ximeno,  either  on  the  shore  when 
aboat  to  embark,  or  on  board  of  his  ship  where  he 
had  just  entered.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  he  for- 
get his  usual  self-command;  his  indignation,  hitherto 
repressed,  suddenly  burst  forth;  he  struck  the  des- 
picable minion  to  the  ground  and  spumed  him  re- 


peatedly with  bis  foot,  venting  hi  this  unguarded 
paroxysm  the  accumulated  grie&  and  vexations  which 
bad  long  rankled  in  his  mind.' 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  strongly  what 
Cdnmbus  had  previously  suffered  from  the  machina- 
tions of  unworthy  men,  than  this  transport  of  passion, 
so  unusual  in  his  well-governed  temper.  He  deeply 
regretted  it;  and  in  a  letter  written  some  time  after- 
wards to  the  Sovereigns,  he  entreated  that  it  might 
not  be  allowed  to  injure  him  in  their  opinion,  he  being 
"  absent,  envied,  and  a  stranger. "  The  apprehen- 
sions evinced  in  this  simple  but  affecting  appeal  were 
not  ill-founded,  for  Las  Casas  attributes  the  humiliat- 
ing measures  shortly  alter  adopted  by  the  Sovereigns 
towards  Columbus,  to  the  unfavourable  impression 
produced  by  this  affair.  It  had  happened  near  at  home, 
as  it  were,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Sovereigns ;  it 
spoke,  therefore,  more  quickly  to  their  feelings  than 
more  important  allegations  from  a  distance.  The  per- 
sonal castigation  of  a  public  ofGcer  was  represented 
as  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  vindictive  temper  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  a  corroboration  of  the  charges  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  sent  from  the  colony.  As  Ximeno 
was  a  creature  of  the  invidious  Fonseca,  tlie  aflair 
was  represented  to  the  Sovereigns  in  the  most  odious 
point  of  view.  Thus  the  generous  intentions  of 
princes,  and  the  exalted  services  of  their  subjects, 
are  apt  to  be  defeated  by  tbe  intervention  of  cold  and 
crafty  men  in  place.  By  his  implacable  hostility  to 
Columbus,  and  the  secret  obstructions  which  he  threw 
in  the  way  of  the  most  illustrious  of  human  enter- 
prises, Fonseca  has  ensured  perpetuity  to  his  name, 
coupled  with  the  contempt  of  every  generous  mind. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DIPAKTOM  or  COLOMOS  FIOH  8PAIII  ON  BIS  TBIBD  TOTACt. 
OUGOVEIT  or  niMOAD. 

[I4M.] 

On  the  SOth  of  May,  4498,  Columbns  set  sail  from 
the  port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  with  his  squa- 
dron of  six  vessels,  on  his  third  voyage  of  discovery. 
The  route  he  proposed  to  take  was  different  from  that 
pursued  in  his  former  voyages.  He  intended  to  de- 
part from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  sailing  to  the 
south-west  until  be  should  come  under  the  equinoc- 
tial line,  then  to  steer  directly  westward  with  tlie 
&vonr  of  the  trade  winds,  until  he  should  arrive  at 
land,  or  find  himself  in  the  longitude  of  Hispaniola. 
Various  considerations  had  induced  him  to  adopt  this 
course.  In  his  preceding  voyage,  when  he  coasted 
the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  under  the  belief  that  it  was 


•  Las  Casas,  HM.  Ind.. 
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ihe  continent  of  Asia,  he  had  observed  that  it  swept 
off  toward  the  south.  From  this  circumstance,  and 
from  information  gathered  among  the  natives  of  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  he  was  induced  to  believe,  that  a 
great  tract  of  the  main  land  lay  to  the  sooth  of  the 
countries  he  had  already  discovered.  King  John  II, 
of  Portugal,  appears  to  have  entertained  a  similar 
idea ;  as  Herrera  records  an  opinion  expressed  by  that 
monarch,  that  there  was  a  continent  ui  the  southern 
ocean. '  If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  supposed  by 
Columbus,  that,  in  proportion  as  he  approached  the 
equator,  and  extended  his  discoveries  to  climates  more 
and  more  under  the  torrid  influence  of  the  sun,  he 
should  find  the  productions  of  nature  sublimated  by 
its  rays  to  more  perfect  and  precious  qualities.  He 
was  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  a  letter  written  to 
him  at  tlie  command  of  the  Queen,  by  one  Jayme 
Ferrer,  an  eminent  and  learned  lapidary,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  trading  for  precious  stones  and  metals 
had  been  in  the  Levant  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
East ;  had  conversed  with  the  merchants  of  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  natives  of  In- 
dia, Arabia,  and  Ethiopia,  and  was  considered  deeply 
versed  in  geography  generally,  but  especially  in  the 
nature  of  those  countries  from  whence  the  valuable 
merchandise  in  which  he  dealt  was  procured.  In 
this  letter  Ferrer  assured  Columbus,  that,  according 
to  his  experience,  the  rarest  objects  of  commerce, 
such  as  gold,  precious  stones,  drugs,  and  spices,  were 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  regions  about  the  equmoc- 
tial  line,  where  the  inhabitants  were  black,  or  darkly 
coloared;  and  that  until  the  Admiral  should  arrive 
among  people  of  such  complexions,  he  did  not  think 
he  would  find  those  articles  in  great  abundance.  * 

Columbus  expected  to  find  such  people  more  to  the 
south.  He  recollected  that  the  natives  of  Hispaniola 
had  spoken  of  black  men  who  had  once  come  to  their 
island  from  the  south  and  south-east,  the  heads  of 
whose  javelins  were  of  a  sort  of  metal  which  they 
called  guanin.  They  had  given  the  Admiral  speci- 
mens of  this  metal,  which  on  being  assayed  in  Spain, 
proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  eighteen  parts  gold,  six 
silver,  and  eight  copper,  a  proof  of  valuable  mines  in 
the  country  from  whence  they  came.  Charlevoix 
conjectures  that  these  black  people  may  have  come 
from  the  Canaries,  or  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
been  driven  by  tempest  to  the  shores  of  Hispaniola. ' 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Columbus  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  their  colour,  or  had  misunderstood 
his  informants.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  na- 
tives of  Africa  or  the  Canaries  could  have  performed 
a  voyage  of  such  magnitude,  in  the  frail  and  scaoUly 
provided  barks  they  were  accustomed  to  use. 

It  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  all  these  suppo- 
sitions, and,  if  correct,  to  arrive  at  the  favoured  and 
opulent  countries  about  the  equator,  inhabited  by 
people  of  sunilar  complexions  with  those  of  the  Afri- 

•  Herrera,  Hbt  Ind,  decad.  1. 1,  iii,  c.  9. 

•  Navarrete,  CoDec.,  t.  ii,  document  68. 

>  CharleToix.  Hist.  St  Doming.,  1.  iU,  p.  162. 


cans  under  the  line,  that  Columbus  in  his  (Mresent 
voyage  to  the  New  World  took  a  coarse  much  far- 
ther to  the  south  than  that  which  he  had  hilberto 
pursued. 

Having  beard  that  a  French  squadron  was  cruising 
off  Cape  St  Vincent,  he  stood  to  the  south-west  after 
leaving  St  Lucar,  touching  at  the  islands  of  Potto 
Santo  and  Madeira,  where  he  remained  a  few  dajj 
taking  in  wood  and  water  and  other  supplies,  iod 
then  continued  his  course  to  the  Canary  Islands.  On 
the  49tli  of  June,  he  arrived  at  Gomara,  where  ihere 
lay  at  anchor  a  French  cruiser  with  two  Spanish 
prizes.  On  seeing  the  squadron  of  Columbus  stand- 
ing into  the  harbour,  the  captain  of  the  privateer  put 
to  sea  in  all  haste,  followed  by  his  prizes;  one  of 
which  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  left  part  of  her 
crew  on  shore,  making  sail  with  only  four  of  her  ar- 
mament, and  six  Spanish  prisoners.  The  Admiral  at 
first  mistook  them  for  merchant-ships  alarmed  by  his 
warlike  appearance;  when  informed  of  the  truth, 
however,  he  sent  three  of  his  vessels  in  pursuit,  but 
they  were  too  distant  to  be  overtaken.  The  six  Spa- 
niards, however,  on  board  of  one  of  the  prizes,  seeing 
assistance  at  hand,  rase  on  their  captors,  and  the  Ad- 
miral's vessel  coming  up,  the  prize  was  retaken  and 
brought  back  in  triumph  to  the  port.  The  Admiral 
relinquished  the  ship  to  the  captain,  and  gave  up  the 
prisoners  to  the  governor  of  the  island,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  six  Spaniards  carried  off  by  the  cruiser.  • 

Leaving  Gomara  on  the  21st  of  June,  Columbus 
divided  his  squadron  off  the  island  of  Ferro :  three  of 
the  ships  he  despatched  direct  for  Hispaniola,  to  carry 
supplies  to  the  colony.  One  of  these  ships  was  com- 
manded by  Alonso  Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  native  of 
Baeza,  a  man  of  much  worth  and  intrepidity;  the  se- 
cond by  Pedro  de  Arana  de  Cordova,  brother  of  Doila 
Beatrix  de  Henriquez,  the  mother  of  the  Admiral's 
second  son  Fernando.  He  was  cousin  also  of  the  un- 
fortunate officer  who  commanded  tlie  fortress  of  la 
Navidad  at  the  lime  of  the  massacre.  The  third  was 
commanded  by  Juan  Antonio  Columbus  (orColumbo) 
a  Genoese,  related  to  the  Admiral,  and  a  man  of  much 
judgment  and  capacity.  These  capuins  were  alter- 
nately to  have  the  command,  and  bear  the  signal- 
light  a  week  at  a  time.  The  Admiral  careftiUy  point- 
ed out  their  course.  When  they  came  in  sight  of 
Hispaniola,  they  were  to  steer  for  the  south  side,  for 
the  new  port  and  town,  which  he  supposed  to  be  by 
this  time  esUblished  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ozema,  a^ 
cording  to  royal  orders  sent  out  by  Coronel.  WiA 
the  three  remaining  vessels,  the  Admiral  prosecnied 
his  voyage  towards  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  The 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  decked,  the  other  two 
were  merchant  caravels.  •  As  he  advanced  witbm 
the  tropics,  the  change  of  climate,  and  the  dose  and 
sultry  weather  which  prevailed,  brought  on  a  severe 
atUck  of  the  gout,  followed  by  a  violent  fever.  Not- 
withsUnding  his  painful  UUiess,  however,  he  enjoyed 

>  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  6S. 
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the  (oil  possession  of  his  bculties,  and  continued  to 
keep  his  reclconiug,  and  make  liis  observations,  with 
bis  usual  vigilance  and  minuteness. 

On  the  2Tth  of  June,  he  arrived  among  the  Gape 
de  Verde  Islands,  which,  instead  of  the  freshness  and 
verdure  which  their  name  would  Iietoken,  presented 
an  aspect  of  the  most  cheerless  sterility.  He  re- 
mained among  these  islands  but  a  very  few  days, 
being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  obtaining 
goat's  flesh  for  ship's  provisions,  and  cattle  for  stock 
for  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  To  procure  them  would 
require  some  delay;  in  the  mean  time  the  health  of 
himself  and  of  bis  people  suffered  under  the  influence 
of  the  weather.  The  atmosphere  was  loaded  with 
douds  and  vapours ;  neither  sun  nor  star  was  to  be 
seen;  a  sultry  depressing  temperature  prevailed; 
and  the  Uvid  looks  of  the  inhabitants  bore  witness  to 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  ■ 

Leaving  the  island  of  Buena  Vista  on  the  5th  of 
July,  Colambus  stood  to  the  south-west,  intendmg  to 
conUnue  on  until  he  found  himself  under  the  equi- 
noctial line.  The  currents,  however,  which  ran  to 
the  north  and  north-west  among  these  islands, 
unpeded  his  progress,  and  kept  him  for  two  days  in 
sight  of  the  Island  del  Fuego.  The  volcanic  summit 
of  this  island,  which,  seen  at  a  distance,  resembled 
a  diurcli  with  a  lofty  steeple,  and  which  was  said  at 
limes  to  emit  smoke  and  flames,  was  the  last  point 
discerned  of  the  Old  World. 

ConUnaing  to  the  south-west,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues,  he  found  himself,  on  the  43th 
of  July,  according  to  his  observations,  in  Uie  fifth 
d^ree  of  north  latitude.  He  had  entered  that 
r^onwhich  extends  ibr  eight  or  ten  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  line,  and  is  known  among  seamen  by  the 
name  of  the  calm  latitudes.  The  trade  winds,  from 
the  south-east  and  north-east,  meeting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  equator,  neutralize  each  other, 
and  a  steady  calmness  of  the  elements  is  produced. 
The  whole  sea  is  like  a  mirror,  and  vessels  remain 
almost  motionless,  with  flapping  sails;  the  crews 
panting  under  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  unmitigated 
by  any  refreshing  breeze.  Weeks  are  sometimes 
employed  in  crossing  this  lifeless  tract  of  the  ocean. 

"The  weather  for  some  time  past  had  been  cloudy 
and  oppressive;  but  on  the  45lh  there  was  a  bright 
and  burning  sun.  The  wind  suddenly  fell,  and  a 
dead  sultry  calm  commenced,  which  lasted  for  eight 
days.  The  air  was  like  a  furnace  ;  the  tar  melted, 
the  seams  of  the  ships  yawned ;  the  salt  meat  became 
putrid  ;  the  wheat  was  parched  as  if  with  fire ;  the 
hoops  shrank  from  the  wine  and  water-casks,  some 
of  which  leaked,  and  others  burst ;  while  the  heat 
in  the  holdof  the  vessels  was  so  suffocating,  that  no 
one  could  remain  below  a  sufficient  time  to  prevent 
the  damage  that  was  taking  place.  The  mariners 
lost  all  strength  and  spirits,  and  sunk  under  the 
oppressive  heat.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  fable  of  the 
torrid  zone  was  about  to  be  realized ;  and  that  tbey 
'  HUt.  del  Almiranle,  c.  63. 


were  approaching  a  fiery  region,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exist.  It  is  true  the  heavens  were,  for 
a  great  part  of  the  time,  overcast,  and  there  were 
drizzling  showers ;  but  the  atmosphere  was  close  and 
stifling,  and  there  was  that  combination  of  heat  and 
moisture  which  relaxes  all  the  energies  of  the  human 
frame. 

During  this  time  the  Admiral  suffered  extremely 
from  the  gout,  but,  as  usual,  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
heightened  by  his  anxiety,  allowed  liim  no  indulgence 
or  repose.  He  was  in  an  unknown  parlof  the  ocean, 
where  everything  depended  upon  his  vigilance  and 
sagacity ;  and  was  continually  watcliing  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  elements,  and  looking  out  for  signs  of 
land.  Finding  the  heat  so  intolerable,  he  altered 
his  course,  and  steered  to  the  sooth-west,  hoping  to 
find  a  milder  temperature  farther  on,  even  under  the 
same  parallel.  lie  had  observed,  in  his  previous 
voyages,  thataftersaOing  westward  a  hundred  leagues 
from  tlie  Azores,  a  wonderful  change  took  place  in 
the  sea  and  sky,  both  becoming  serene  and  bland,  and 
the  air  temperate  and  refreshing.  He  imagined  that 
a  peculiar  mildness  and  suavity  prevailed  over  a  great 
tract  of  ocean  extending  from  north  to  south,  into 
which  the  navigator,  sailing  from  east  to  west,  would 
suddenly  enter,  as  if  crossing  a  line.  The  event 
seemed  to  justify  his  theory,  for  after  making  their 
way  slowly  for  some  time  to  the  westward,  through 
an  ordeal  of  heats  and  calms,  with  a  murky  stifling 
atmosphere,  the  ships  all  at  once  emerged  into  a 
genial  region,  a  pleasant  cooling  breeze  played  over 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  gently  filled  their  sails, 
the  close  and  drizzling  clouds  broke  away,  the  sky 
became  serene  and  clear,  and  the  sun  shone  forth 
with  all  its  ^lendour,  but  no  longer  with  a  burning 
heat. 

Columbus  had  intended,  on  reaching  this  tem- 
perate tract,  to  have  stood  once  more  to  the  south 
and  then  westward;  but  he  found  his  ships  so 
damaged  by  the  late  parching  weather,  which  had 
opened  their  seams  and  caused  them  to  leak  exces- 
sively, that  it  was  necessary  to  seek  some  convenient 
harbour  as  soon  as  possible,  where  they  might  be 
refitted.  Much  of  the  provisions  also  was  spoiled, 
and  the  water  was  nearly  exhausted.  He  kept  on 
therefore  directly  to  the  west,  trusting,  from  the 
flights  of  birds  and  other  favourable  indications,  that 
he  should  soon  arrive  at  land.  Day  after  day  passed 
away  without  his  expecutions  being  realized.  The 
dbtressesofhismen  became  continually  more  urgent; 
wherefore,  supposing  himself  in  the  longitude  of 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  he  bore  away  towards  the 
northward  in  search  of  them,  intending  to  touch 
among  them  for  refreshments  and  repairs,  and  then 
to  proceed  to  Hispaniola.  ■ 

On  the  3tst  of  July,  there  was  not  above  one  cask 
of  water  remaining  in  each  ship,  and  the  Admiral 
experienced  great  anxiety.    About  mid-day,  a  ma- 
riner named  Alonso  Perez,  being  accidentally  at  the 
■  Hist,  del  Almirantc,  c.  67. 
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mast-head,  beheld  the  siunmits  of  three  oioaDtaiiis 
rising  above  the  horizon.  He  immediately  gave  the 
cry  of  land,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  crew.  As  the 
ships  drew  nearer,  it  was  observed  that  these  moun- 
tains were  united  at  the  base.  Ck>lambus  had  deter- 
mined to  consecrate  the  Urst  land  he  should  behold, 
by  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  appearance 
of  these  three  mountains  united  into  one,  struck  him 
as  a  singular  and  almost  mysterious  coincidence 
with  a  solemn  feeling  of  devotion ;  therefore  he 
gave  to  tliis  newly-discovered  island  the  name  of  La 
Trinidad,  which  it  continues  to  bear  at  the  present 
day,  ■ 


CHAPTER  U. 

voTiai  TBiODea  tbk  ovu  of  PiBU. 
[1498.] 

Shaping  bis  coarse  for  the  island,  Colnmbos  ap- 
proached its  eastern  extremity,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Ponta  de  la  Galera,  ttom  the  form  of  a  rock 
in  the  sea,  which  resembled  a  galley  under  sail.  He 
had  to  coast  for  five  leagues  along  the  southern  shore, 
before  he  could  find  safe  anchorage.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  (August!),  he  continued  coasting  west- 
ward, in  search  of  water,  and  a  convenient  harbour 
where  the  vessels  might  be  careened.  He  was  sar- 
prised  at  the  verdure  and  fertility  of  the  conntry, 
having  expected  to  find  it  more  parched  and  sterile 
as  he  approached  the  equator ;  whereas  he  beheld 
stately  groves  of  palm-lrees,  and  luxuriant  forests, 
which  swept  down  to  the  ^a-side,  with  fountains 
and  ronning  streams  beneath  their  shade.  The 
shores  were  low  and  uninhabited,  but  the  conntry 
rose  in  the  interior,  was  cultivated  in  many  places, 
and  enlivened  by  hamlets  and  scattered  habitations. 
In  a  word,  the  softness  and  purity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  verdure,  freshness,  and  sweetness  of  the  country, 
appeared  to  Columbus  to  equal  the  delights  of  early 
spring  in  the  beautiful  province  of  Valentia  in  Spain.  * 

Anchoring  at  a  point  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name  of 
Punta  de  la  Playa,  he  sent  the  boats  on  shore  for 
water.  Here,  to  their  great  joy,  the  seamen  foflnd  an 
abundant  and  limpid  brook,  at  which  they  filled  tlieir 
casks.  There  was  no  safe  harbour,  however,  for 
the  vessels,  nor  could  they  meet  with  any  of  the 
islanders,  though  they  found  traces  of  their  footsteps, 
and  various  fishing-implements,  which  they  bad  left 
behind,  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight.  There  were 
tracks  also  of  animals,  which  the  seamen  supposed  to 
be  goats,  but  which  must  have  been  deer,  with 
which,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  the  island 
abounded. 

While  thus  coasting  the  island  on  the  4st  of  Au- 
gust, Columbus  beheld  land  to  the  south,  stretching 

•  Bist.ddAImiraDte.abisiip. 

•  LetterotColamlMistoUieSoTereignsfroiiiIIiapaniola.NaTar- 
relc,  C(dlec.,t. ». 


to  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty  leagues.  It  was 
that  low  tract  of  coast  intersected  by  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  Oronoco,  but  the  Admiral,  supposing 
it  to  be  an  island,  gave  it  the  name  of  La  Isla  Santa ; 
little  imagining  that  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
held that  main  continent,  that  Terra  Finna,  wliidi 
had  been  the  object  of  liis  earnest  search. 

On  the  2d  of  August  he  continued  on  to  the  south- 
west point  of  Trinidad,  which  he  called  Point  Arenal. 
It  stretched  towards  a  corresponding  point  of  Tetra 
Firma,  making  a  narrow  pass,  with  a  high  rock  in 
the  centre,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  El  Gallo. 
Near  this  pass  the  ships  cast  anchor.  As  they  were 
approaching  this  place,  a  large  canoe,  in  which  were 
five-and-lwenty  Indians,  put  off  from  the  shore,  and, 
coming  within  Imw-shot,  paused,  and  bailed  thediips 
in  a  language  which  no  one  on  board  understood. 
Being  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  a  near  view  of 
these  people,  and  of  making  inquiries  concerning 
their  country,  Columbus  tried  to  allure  them  on 
board,  by  friendly  signs,  by  the  display  of  looking- 
glasses,  basins  of  pcdished  metal,  and  various  glitter- 
ing trinkets,  but  all  in  vain.  They  remained  gazing 
in  mute  wonder  for  above  two  hours,  but  with  then: 
paddles  in  their  hands,  ready  to  take  to  flight  on  the 
least  attempt  to  approach  them.  They  were  near 
enough,  however,  for  him  to  have  a  full  view  of 
them.  They  were  all  young  men,  well  formed,  with 
long  hair,  and  fairer  complexions  than  the  Indians 
he  had  hitherto  seen.  They  were  naked,  exciting 
bands  and  fillets  of  cotton  about  their  heads,  and 
coloured  cloths  of  the  same  about  their  loins.  Tliey 
were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  latto'  £sa- 
thered  and  tipped  with  bone,  and  they  had  backlei-s, 
an  article  of  armour  which  had  never  before  been 
seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Worid. 

Having  found  all  other  means  to  attract  diem  in- 
effectual, Columbus  now  tried  the  power  of  music. 
He  knew  the  fondness  of  the  Indians  for  dances  per- 
formed to  the  sound  of  their  rude  drums,  and  the 
chant  of  their  traditional  ballads.  He  ordered  some- 
thing similar  to  be  executed  on  the  deck  of  bis  ship, 
where,  while  one  man  sang  to  the  beat  of  the  tabor, 
and  the  sound  of  other  musical  instruments,  the  ship- 
boys  danced,  after  the  popular  Spanish  foshion.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  this  symphony  strike  up,  than 
the  Indians,  mistaking  it  for  a  signal  of  hostilities, 
put  their  bucklers  on  their  arms,  seized  their  bows, 
and  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows.  This  rude  ssdatation 
was  immediately  answered  by  the  discharge  of  a 
couple  of  cross-bows,  which  put  the  auditors  to  flight, 
and  concluded  this  singular  entertainment. 

Though  thus  shy  of  the  Admiral's  vessel,  they 
approached  one  of  Uie  caravels  without  fear  or  hesi- 
tation, and,  running  under  the  stem,  had  a  parley 
with  the  pilot,  who  gave  a  cap  and  a  mantle  to  (be 
one  who  appeared  to  be  the  chieftain.  He  received 
the  presents  with  great  delight,  inviting  the  pilot  by 
signs  to  come  to  land,  where  he  should  be  well  en- 
tertained, and  receive  great  presents  in  return.    On 
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hu  appearing  to  consent,  they  went  on  shore  to  wait 
for  him.  The  pilot  put  off  in  the  boat  of  the  caravel 
to  ask  permission  of  the  Admiral ;  but  the  Indians, 
seeing  him  go  on  board  of  the  hostile  ship,  suspected 
some  treachery,  and  springing  into  their  canoe, 
darted  away  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  nor  was 
any  thing  more  seen  of  them.  ■ 

The  complexion  and  other  physical  characteristics 
of  these  savages  caused  much  surprise  and  specula- 
tion in  the  mind  of  Columbus.  Supposing  himself 
in  the  seventh  degree  of  latitude,  though  actually  in 
the  tenth,  he  had  expected  to  find  the  inhabitants 
similar  to  the  natives  of  Africa  under  the  same  paral- 
lel, who  were  black,  ill-shaped,  and  with  crisped 
hair,  or  rather  wool ;  whereas  these  Indians  were 
well  formed,  had  long  hair,  and  were  even  fairer 
than  those  more  distant  from  the  equator.  The  cli- 
mate, also,  instead  of  being  hotter  as  he  approached 
the  equinoctial  line,  appeared  more  temperate.  He 
was  now  in  tbedog-days,  yet  the  nights  and  mornings 
were  so  cool  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  covering  as 
m  winter.  This  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the 
torrid  zone,  especially  in  calm  weather,  when  there 
is  no  wind.  Nature,  by  heavy  dews,  in  the  long 
nights  of  those  latitudes,  cools  and  refreshes  the 
earth  after  the  great  heats  of  the  day.  Columbus 
was  at  first  greatly  perplexed  by  these  contradictions 
to  the  course  of  natore,  as  observed  in  the  Old 
World;  they  were  in  opposition  also  to  the  expecta- 
tions he  bad  founded  on  (he  theory  of  Ferrer  the 
lapidary,  but  they  gradually  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  theory  which  was  springing  up  in  his  ac- 
tive imagination,  and  which  will  be  presently  shown. 

After  anchoring  at  Point  Arenal,  the  crews  were 
permitted  to  land  and  refresh  themselves  among  the 
shady  woods  and  green  lawns  of  the  island.  There 
were  no  runs  of  water,  but  by  smking  pits  in  the 
sand  they  soon  obtained  suflicieut  to  fill  the  casks. 
Columbus,  however,  found  his  anchorage  at  this 
place  extremely  insecure.  A  rapid  current  set  from 
the  eastward  through  the  strait  formed  by  the  main 
land  and  the  island  of  Trinidad,  flowmg,  as  he  ob- 
served, night  and  day,  with  as  much  fury  as  the 
Guadalquivir  when  swollen  by  floods.  In  the  pass 
between  Point  Arenal  and  its  correspondent  point, 
the  current,  being  confined,  boiled  and  raged  to  such 
a  degree,  that  Columbus  thought  it  was  crossed  by  a 
reef  of  rocks  and  shoals,  preventing  all  entrance, 
withtAhers  extending  beyond,  over  which  the  waters 
roared  like  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore.  To  this  pass, 
from  its  angry  and  dangerous  appearance,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Boca  del  Sierpe  (the  mouth  of  the  ser- 
pent). He  thus  found  himself  placed  between  two 
difSculties.  The  continual  current  from  the  east 
seemed  to  prevent  all  return,  while  the  rocks  which 
appeared  to  beset  the  pass  threatened  destruction  if 
Im  should  attempt  to  proceed.    Being  on  board  of  his 

•  uiat.  del  Almiranle,  cap.  M.  P.  Hartyr,  decad.  i,  1. 6.  Las 
CaMs,  Hlat.  Ind..  1. 1,  c.  138.  US.  Letter  oT  Colurabiu  to  the  Caa- 
lUian  SoTcreigna,  Nararrele,  Collect.,  t.  i. 


ship,  late  at  night,  kept  awake  by  pamful  illness  and 
an  anxious  and  watchful  spirit,  he  heard  a  terrible 
roaring  from  tlie  south.  On  looking  out  in  (hat  di- 
rection, he  beheld  the  sea  heaped  up,  as  it  were,  into 
a  great  ridge  or  hill,  the  height  of  the  sliip,  covered 
with  foam,  and  rolling  towards  him  with  a  tremen- 
dous uproar.  As  this  furious  surge  approached,  ren- 
dered more  terrible  ui  appearance  by  the  obscurity  of 
night,  he  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  vessels.  His 
own  ship  was  suddenly  lifted  up  with  violence,  to 
such  a  height  that  he  dreaded  lest  it  sliould  be  over- 
turned or  cast  upon  the  rocks,  while  anotlier  of  (he 
ships  was  torn  violently  from  her  anchorage,  and  ex- 
posed to  imminent  peril.  The  crews  were  for  a  time 
in  great  consternation,  and  feared  they  should  be 
swallowed  op  in  the  commotion  of  the  waters:  but 
this  mountainous  surge  passed  on,  and  gradually  sub- 
sided, after  a  violent  contest  with  the  counter-current 
of  the  strait.  ■  This  sudden  rush  of  water,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  caused  by  the  swelling  of  one  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  (he  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  which  was  as 
yet  unknown  (0  Columbus. 

Anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dangerous 
neighbourhood,  he  sent  the  boats  on  the  following 
morning  to  sound  the  depth  of  water  at  the  Boca  del 
Sierpe,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  for 
the  ships  to  pass  through  Uiere  to  the  northward. 
To  his  great  joy,  they  retomed  with  a  report  (hat 
there  were  several  fathoms  of  water,  and  currents 
and  eddies  setting  both  ways,  either  to  enter  or  re- 
turn. A  favourable  breeze  prevailing,  he  immedi- 
ately made  sail,  and  passing  through  the  formidable 
strait  in  safety,  found  liimself  in  a  tranquil  expanse 
beyond.  He  was  now  on  the  inner  side  of  Trinidad. 
To  his  left  spread  that  broad  gulf  since  known  by  the 
name  of  Paria,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  open  sea, 
but  was  surprised,  on  tasting  it,  to  find  the  water 
fresh.  He  continued  to  navigate  norlliward,  towards 
a  mountain  at  the  north-west  point  of  the  island, 
about  fourteen  leagues  from  Point  Arenal.  Here  he 
beheld  two  lofty  capes  of  land  opposite  to  each  other, 
one  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  (he  other  to  the  west, 
on  the  long  promontory  of  Paria,  which  stretches  from 
the  main  land  and  forms  the  nortliern  side  of  the 
Gulf,  but  which  (Columbus  mistook  for  an  island,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Isia  de  Gracia. 

Between  these  capes  there  was  another  pass,  which 
appeared  even  more  dangerous  than  the  Boca  del 
Sierpe,  being  beset  with  rocks,  among  which  the 
ciurrent  forced  its  way  with  roaring  turbulence.  To 
this  pass  Olumbus  gave  (he  name  of  Boca  del  Drago. 
Not  chusing  to  encounter  its  apparent  dangers,  he 
turned  northward,  on  Sunday,  the  5lh  of  August, 
and  steered  along  the  inner  side  of  the  supposed 
island  of  Gracia,  intending  to  keep  on  until  he  came  to 
the  end  of  it,  and  (hen  to  strike  nor(hward  into  the  free 
and  open  ocean,  and  shape  liis  course  for  Hispaniola. 

'  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  CasUUan  Sovereigns.  Navarrelc. 
Collect.,  t.  i.  IlerriTa,  Ilist.  Ind.,  decad.  i,  I.  ill,  c.  10.  nisi,  del 
Alnilrante,  c.  69. 
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It  was  a  fair  and  beautiful  coast,  indented  will) 
fine  harbours  lying  close  to  each  other;  the  country 
cultivated  in  many  places,  in  others  covered  with 
fruit  trees  and  stately  forests,  and  watered  by  fre- 
quent streams.  What  greatly  astonished  Columbus, 
was  still  to  find  the  water  fresh,  and  that  it  grew 
more  and  more  so  the  farther  he  proceeded;  it  being 
tliat  season  of  the  year  when  the  various  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  this  gulf  are  swollen  by  rains, 
and  pour  forth  such  quantities  of  fresh  water  as  to 
conquer  the  saltness  of  the  ocean.  He  was  also 
surprised  at  the  smooth  placidity  of  the  sea,  which 
appeared  as  tranquil  and  safe  as  one  vast  harbour,  so 
that  there  was  no  need  of  seeking  a  port  to  anchor  in. 

As  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  New 
World.  The  shores  which  he  had  visited,  though 
occa!4onally  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  were 
silent  and  deserted,  and,  excepting  the  fugitive  party 
in  the  canoe  at  Point  Arenal,  be  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  natives.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  meet 
with  some  human  being  who  could  break  this  silence, 
and  give  liim  some  information  concerning  tiie 
country.  After  sailing  several  leagues  along  the 
the  coast,  therefore,  he  anchored  on  Monday,  tlie  6th 
of  August,  at  a  place  where  there  appeared  signs  of 
cultivation,  and  sent  the  boats  on  shore.  They  found 
traces  of  men — fires  which  they  had  kindled,  the  re- 
mains of  flsh  which  they  had  cooked,  and  foot-prints 
where  they  had  recently  passed ;  there  was  likewise 
a  roofless  house,  but  not  an  individual  to  be  seen. 
The  coast  was  hilly,  covered  with  beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful groves,  and  abounding  with  monkeys.  Continuing 
farther  westward,  to  where  the  country  was  more 
level,  Columbus  anchored  in  a  river. 

Imniediately  a  canoe,  with  three  or  four  Indians, 
came  off  to  the  caravel  nearest  to  the  shore,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  pretending  a  desire  to  accompany  them 
to  land,  sprang  into  their  canoe,  overturned  it,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  seamen,  secured  the  Indians 
as  they  were  swimming.  When  they  were  brought 
to  the  Admiral,  he  soon  dissipated  their  alarm  by  his 
usual  benignity;  he  gave  them  beads,  hawks' -bells, 
and  sugar,  and  sent  them  highly  gratified  on  shore, 
where  many  of  their  countrymen  were  assembled. 
This  kind  treatment,  as  usual,  had  the  most  favour- 
able effect.  Such  of  the  natives  as  had  canoes,  came 
off  to  the  ships  with  the  fullest  confidence.  They 
were  tall  of  stature,  finely  formed,  and  free  and  grace- 
ful in  their  movements.  Their  hair  was  long  and 
straight;  some  wore  it  cut  short,  but  none  of  them 
braided  it,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  natives  of 
Hispaniola.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  arrows, 
and  targets;  the  men  wore  cotton  cloths  about  their 
heads  and  loins,  beautifully  wrought  with  various 
colours,  so  as  at  a  distance  to  look  like  silk,  but  the 
women  were  entirely  naked.  They  brought  bread, 
maize,  and  otlier  eatables,  with  different  kinds  of 
beverage,  some  white,  made  from  maize,  and  re- 
sembling beer,  and  othere  green,  of  a  vinous  flavour. 


and  expressed  from  various  fruits.  They  appeared  to 
judge  of  everything  by  the  sense  of  smell,  as  oihers 
examine  objects  by  the  sight  or  touch.  When  ibey 
approached  a  boat,  they  smelt  to  it,  and  then  to  tbe 
people.  In  like  manner  everything  tliat  was  given 
them  was  tried.  They  set  but  little  value  upon  beads, 
but  were  extravagantly  delighted  with  hawfcs'-bells. 
Brass  also  was  held  in  high  estimation ;  they  appeared 
to  find  something  extremely  grateful  in  the  smell  of 
it,  and  called  it "  Turey,"  signifying  that  it  was  from 
tbe  skies.  ■ 

From  these  Indians  Columbus  understood  that  the 
name  of  their  country  was  Paria,  and  that  farther  to 
the  west  he  would  find  it  more  populous.  Taking 
several  of  them  to  serve  as  guides  and  mediators,  he 
proceeded  eight  leagues  westward  to  a  point  which 
he  called  Aguja,  or  the  Needle.  Here  he  arrivedat 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  the  day  dawned 
he  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It 
was  cultivated  in  many  places,  highly  populous,  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  vegetal  ion.  The  babiu- 
tions  of  the  natives  were  interspersed  among  groves 
laden  with  fruits  and  flowers.  The  grape-vines  en- 
twined themselves  among  the  trees,  and  birds  of  bril- 
liant plumage  fluttered  from  brancli  to  branch.  Tbe 
air  was  temperate  and  bland,  and  sweetened  by  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  and  blossonos;  and  numerpus 
fountains  and  limpid  streams  kept  up  a  universal 
verdure  and  freshness.  Columbus  was  so  much 
charmed  with  the  beauty  and  amenity  of  Ibis  fii- 
voured  part  of  the  coast,  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
The  Gardens. 

The  natives  came  off  in  great  numbers,  in  canoes, 
which  were  superior  in  construction  to  those  liilherto 
seen,  being  very  large  and  light,  and  having  a  cabin 
in  the  centre  for  tbe  accommodation  of  the  owner  and 
his  family.  They  invited  Columbus,  in  the  name  of 
their  king,  to  come  to  land.  Many  of  them  had  col- 
lars and  burnished  plates  about  tbeir  necks,  of  that 
inferior  kind  of  gold  called  by  the  Indians  gnanin. 
They  said  that  it  came  from  a  high  land  which  they 
pointed  out,  at  no  great  distance,  to  the  west,  but 
intimated  tliat  it  was  dangerous  to  go  there,  either 
because  the  inhabitants  were  cannibals,  or  the  place 
infested  by  venomous  animals.*  But  what  suddenly 
aroused  the  attention,  and  awakened  the  cupidity  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  to  behold  strings  of  pearls  round 
the  arms  of  some  of  the  natives.  They  informed  Co- 
lumbus that  they  were  procured  on  the  sea-coast  on 
the  northern  side  of  Paria,  which  he  still  supposed  to 
be  an  island;  and  they  showed  the  mother-of-pearl 
shells  from  whence  they  had  been  taken.  Anxious 
to  acquire  further  information,  and  to  procure  speci- 
mens of  these  pearls  to  send  to  Spain,  he  despatched 
the  boate  to  shore.  The  moment  the  Spaniards 
landed,  a  multitude  of  the  natives  came  to  the  beach 
to  receive  them,  headed  by  theur  chief  cacique  and  his 

•  Herrera,  HUl.  lod.,  dec.  i,  I.  iii,  c  II. 
>  Letter  of  Columinu  to  tlie  Cutilian  Sarereigu.  NavaneiC' 
Collec.,  t.  i,  p.  SS2. 
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son.  They  treated  them  with  profound  reverence, 
as  beings  descended  from  heaven,  and  conducted 
them  to  a  spacious  house,  the  residence  of  the  cacique, 
where  tliey  were  feasted  in  a  simple  and  hospitable 
manner ;  their  banquet  consisting  of  bread  and  va- 
rious fruits  oF  excellent  flavour,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  beverage  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. While  they  were  in  the  house,  the  men 
remained  together  at  one  end  of  it,  and  the  women 
at  the  other.  After  they  had  finished  their  collation 
at  the  house  of  the  cacique,  they  were  taken  to  that 
of  his  son,  where  a  like  repast  was  set  before  them. 
These  people  were  remarkably  affable,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  they  possessed  a  more  intrepid  and 
martial  air  and  spirit  than  the  natives  of  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola.  They  were  fairer,  Columbus  observes, 
than  any  he  had  yet  seen,  though  so  near  to  the 
equinoctial  line,  where  he  had  expected  to  And  them 
of  the  colour  of  Ethiopians.  Many  ornaments  of  gold 
were  seen  among  them,  but  all  of  an  inferior  quality : 
one  Indian  had  a  piece  of  the  size  of  an  apple.  They 
had  various  kinds  of  domesticated  parrots,  one  of  a 
light  green  colour,  with  a  yellow  neck,  and  the  tips 
of  the  wings  of  a  bright  red;  others  of  the  size  of 
domestic  fowls,  and  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  excepting  some 
azure  feathers  in  the  wings.  These  they  readily  gave 
to  the  Spaniards;  but  what  the  latter  most  coveted 
were  the  pearls,  of  which  they  saw  many  necklaces 
and  bracelets  among  the  Indian  women.  The  latter 
gladly  gave  them  in  exchange  for  hawks'-bells  or 
any  article  of  brass,  and  several  specimens  of  fine 
pearls  were  procured  for  the  Admiral  to  send  to  the 
Sovereigns.' 

The  kindness  and  amity  of  this  people  was  height- 
ened by  an  intelligent  demeanour  and  a  martial  frank- 
ness. They  seemed  worthy  of  the  beautiful  country 
they  inhabited.  It  was  a  cause  of  great  concern  both 
to  them  and  the  Spaniards,  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand each  other's  language.  They  conversed,  how- 
ever, by  signs;  mutual  good-will  made  their  inter- 
ooorse  easy  and  pleasant ;  and  at  the  hour  of  vespers 
the  Spaniards  returned  on  board  of  their  ships,  highly 
gratified  with  their  entertainment. 


CHAPTER  m. 
coiininiiTiON  or  the  tovioi  tbrodob  tic  ovur  op  fiiu. 

IRVaN  TO  BISPiNIOLA. 
[I49S.  1 

The  quantity  of  fine  pearls  found  among  the  na- 
tives of  Paria  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  sanguine 
azitidpations  of  Columbus.  It  appeared  to  corroborate 
tbe  theory  of  Ferrer,  the  learned  jeweller,  that,  as  be 
approached  tlie  equator,  he  would  find  the  most  rare 
and  precious  productions  of  nature.    His  active  ima- 

M  Leti«ro(Colainbiu.    HeTnMra.HM.Iii(L,decad.i.Llii,c.ll. 
yf  tat.  del  Almirante,  c.  70. 


gination,  with  its  intuitive  rapidity,  seized  upon  every 
surrounding  circumstance  tiiat  appeared  to  favour  his 
wishes,  and  combining  them,  drew  thence  the  most 
brilliant  inferences.  He  had  read  in  Pliny  that  pearls 
are  generated  from  drops  of  dew  which  fall  into  the 
mouths  of  oysters :  if  so,  what  place  could  be  more 
propitious  to  their  growth  and  multiplication  than 
the  coast  of  Paria  ?  The  dew  in  these  parts  was  heavy 
and  abundant,  and  the  oysters  were  so  plentiful  that 
they  clustered  about  the  roots  and  pendant  branches 
of  the  mangrove-trees,  which  grew  upon  the  very 
margin  of  the  tranquil  sea.  When  a  branch  which 
had  drooped  for  a  time  in  the  water  was  drawn  forth, 
it  was  found  covered  with  oysters.  Las  Casas,  no- 
ticmg  this  sanguine  conclusion  of  Columbus,  observes, 
that  the  shell-fish  here  spoken  of  are  not  of  the  kind 
which  produce  pearl,  for  that  those,  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, as  if  conscious  of  their  precious  charge,  hide 
themselves  in  the  deepest  water.' 

Still  imagining  the  coast  of  Paria  to  be  an  island, 
and  anxious  to  circnnmavigate  it  and  arrive  at  the 
place  where  these  pearls  were  said  by  the  Indians  to 
abound,  Columbus  left  the  Gardens  on  the  40th  of 
Angust,  and  continued  coasting  westward  within  the 
gulf,  in  search  of  an  outlet  to  tbe  north.  He  observed 
portions  of  Terra  Firma  appearing  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf,  which  he  supposed  to  be  islands,  and  called 
them  Isabeta  and  Tramontana,  and  fancied  that  the 
desired  outlet  to  the  sea  must  lie  between  them.  As 
he  advanced,  however,  he  found  the  water  con- 
tinually growing  shallower  and  fresher,  until  be  did 
not  dare  to  venture  any  farther  with  his  ship,  which, 
he  observed,  was  of  too  great  a  size  for  expeditions  of 
this  kind,  being  of  an  hundred  tons  burden,  and  re- 
quiring three  fathoms  of  water.  He  came  to  anchor, 
therefore,  and  sent  a  light  caravel  called  tlie  Correo, 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  an  outlet  to  the  ocean 
between  the  supjiosed  islands.  The  caravel  returned 
on  the  following  day,  reporting  that  at  the  western 
end  of  the  gulf  there  was  an  opening  of  two  leagues, 
which  led  into  an  inner  and  circular  gulf,  surrounded 
by  four  openings,  apparently  smaller  gnlfe,  or  rather 
mouths  of  rivers,  from  which  flowed  the  great  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  that  sweetened  the  neighbouring 
sea.  In  fact,  from  one  of  these  mouths  issued  the 
great  river  the  Cuparipari,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Paria.  To  this  inner  and  circular  gulf  Columbus 
gave  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Pearls,  through  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  they  abounded  in  its  waters,  though 
none,  in  fact,  are  found  there.  He  still  imagined  that 
the  four  openings  of  which  the  mariners  spoke,  might 
be  intervals  between  islands,  though  they  affirmed 
that  all  the  land  he  saw  was  one  connected  continent.* 
As  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further  westward 
with  his  ships,  be  had  no  alternative  but  to  retrace 
his  course,  and  seek  an  exit  to  the  north  by  the  Boca 
del  Drago.  He  would  gladly  have  continued  for 
some  time  to  explore  this  coast,  for  he  considered  him'< 

•  Las  Cans,  Hist.  Ind..  c.  136. 
>  Hist,  del  Almirante.  cap.  78. 
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self  in  one  of  those  opulent  regions  described  as  the 
most  favoured  npon  earth,  and  which  increase  in 
riches  towards  the  equator.  Imperious  considera- 
tions, however,  compelled  him  to  shorten  his  voyage 
and  hasten  to  San  Domingo.  The  sea-stores  of  his 
ships  were  almost  exhausted,  and  the  various  supplies 
for  the  colony,  with  which  they  were  freighted,  were 
in  danger  of  spoiling.  He  was  suffering,  also,  ex- 
tremely in  his  health.  Besides  the  gout,  which  had 
rendered  him  a  cripple  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
voyage,  he  was  afflicled  hy  a  complaint  in  his  eyes, 
caused  hy  fatigue  and  over-watching,  which  almost 
deprived  him  of  sight.  Even  the  voyage  along  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  he  observes,  in  which  he  was  three- 
and-thirty  days  almost  without  sleep,  had  not  so  in- 
jured his  eyes  and  disordered  his  fran^,  or  caused 
him  so  much  painful  suffering  as  the  present.' 

On  the  lUh  of  Augast,  therefore,  be  set  sail  east- 
ward for  the  Boca  del  Drago,  and  was  borne  along 
with  great  velocity  by  the  currents,  which,  however, 
prevented  him  from  landing  again  at  his  fovourite 
spot,  the  Gardens.  On  Sunday  the  13th,  he  an- 
chored near  to  the  Boca,  in  a  fine  harbour,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Gatos,  firom  a  species 
of  monkey  called  Gato  Paulo,  with  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood abounded.  On  the  margin  of  the  sea  be 
perceived  many  trees  which,  as  he  thought,  pro- 
duced the  mirabolane,  a  fruit  only  found  in  the  conn- 
tries  of  the  East.  There  were  great  numbers  also  of 
mangroves  growing  within  the  water,  with  oysters 
clinging  to  their  branches,  their  mouths  open,  as  he 
supposed,  to  receive  the  dew,  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  transformed  to  pearis.* 

On  the  following  morning,  the  '14th  of  August, 
Cowards  noon,  the  ships  approached  the  Boca  del 
Drago,  and  prepared  to  venture  through  that  for- 
midaUe  pass.  The  distance  from  Cape  Boto  at  the 
end  of  Paria,  and  Cape  Lapa  the  extremity  of  Tri- 
nidad, is  about  five  leagues ;  but  in  the  interval  there 
were  two  islands,  which  Columbus  named  Caracol 
and  Delphin.  The  impetuous  body  of  fresh  water 
which  flows  through  the  gulf,  particularly  in  the 
rainy  months  of  July  and  August,  is  confined  at  the 
narrow  outlets  between  these  islands,  where  it  causes 
a  turbulent  sea,  foaming  and  roaring  as  if  breaking 
over  rodis,  and  rendering  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  gulf  extremely  dangerous.  The  horrors  and  pe- 
rils of  such  places  are  always  tenfold  to  discoverers, 
who  have  no  chart,  or  pilot,  or  advice  of  previous 
voyager,  to  guide  them.  Columbus,  at  first,  ap- 
prehended sunken  rocks  and  shoals ;  but  on  atten- 
tively consideruig  the  commotion  of  the  strait,  he 
attributed  it  to  the  conflict  between  the  prodigious 
body  of  fresh  water  setting  through  the  gulf  and 
struggling  for  an  outlet,  and  the  tide  of  salt  water 
struggling  to  enter.  The  ships  had  scarcely  ven- 
tured into  the  fearful  channel  when  the  wind  died 
away,  and  they  were  in  danger  every  moment  of 

•  LetlerotColumbastotheSoTereigiu.  Nararrele,  t.  i,p.  233. 

•  Hnren.  Hist.  lnd..  decad.  i.lUi.  Hi,  c.  «0. 


being  thrown  upon  the  rocks  or  sands.  The  current 
of  fresh  water,  however,  gained  the  victory,  and 
carried  (hem  safely  through.  The  Admiral,  when 
once  more  safe  in  the  open  sea,  congratulated  him- 
self upon  his  escape  from  this  perilous  strait,  which, 
he  observes,  might  well  be  called  the  Month  of  the 
Dragon.' 

He  now  stood  to  the  westward,  running  along  the 
outer  coast  of  Paria,  still  supposing  it  an  island,  and 
intending  to  visit  the  Gulf  of  Pearls,  which  he  ima- 
gined to  be  at  the  end  of  it,  opening  to  the  sea.  He 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  this  great  body  of  firesh 
water  proceeded  from  rivets,  as  the  crew  of  the  ca- 
ravel Correo  had  afGrmed ;  for  it  appeared  to  him 
impossible  that  the  streams  of  mere  islands,  as  be 
supposed  the  surrounding  lands,  could  furnish  sodi 
a  prodigious  volume  of  water. 

On  leaving  the  Boca  del  Drago,  he  saw  to  the 
north-east,  many  leagues  distant,  two  islands,  which 
he  called  Assumption  and  Conception;  probably 
those  now  known  as  Tobago  and  Granada.  In  hb 
course  along  the  northern  coast  of  Paria  he  saw 
several  other  small  islands,  and  many  fine  harbours, 
to  some  of  which  be  gave  names,  but  they  liave 
ceased  to  be  known  by  them.  On  the  15th  he  dis- 
covered (he  islands  of  Margarita  and  Cubagua,  after- 
wards famous  for  their  pearl  fishery.  The  island  of 
Margarita,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and  six  in 
breadth,  was  well  pe<^led.  The  little  island  of 
Cubagua,  lying  between  it  and  the  main  land,  and 
only  about  four  leagues  from  the  latter,  was  dry  and 
sterile,  without  either  wood  or  fresh  water,  bat 
possessing  a  good  harbour.  On  approaching  this 
island,  the  Admiral  beheld  a  number  of  Indians 
fishing  for  pearls,  who  made  for  the  land.  A  boat 
being  sent  to  communicate  with  them,  one  of  the 
sailors  noticed  many  strings  of  pearls  round  the  neck 
of  a  female.  Having  a  plate  of  Valentia  ware,  a  kind 
of  porcelain  painted  and  varnished  with  gandy 
colours,  he  broke  it,  and  presented  the  pieces  to  the 
Indian  woman,  wlio  gave  him  in  exchange  a  consi- 
derable number  of  pearls.  These  he  carried  to  the 
Admiral,  who  immediately  sent  persons  on  shore, 
well  provided  with  Yalentian  plates  and  hawks'- 
bells,  for  which  in  a  little  time  he  procured  about 
three  pounds'  weight  of  pearis,  some  of  which  were 
of  a  very  large  size,  *  and  were  sent  by  him  after- 
wards to  (he  Sovereigns  as  specimens. 

There  was  great  temptation  to  linger  near  these 
shores,  and  to  visit  other  spots  which  the  Indians 
mentioned  as  abounding  in  pearls.  The  coast  of 
Paria  also  continued  extending  to  the  westward  as 
fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rishig  into  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  provoking  examination  to  ascertain 
whether,  as  he  began  to  think,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Columbus  was  cmnpelled,  bow- 
ever,  though  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  to  forego 
this  most  interesting  investigation. 

>  Herren,  Hbl.  lnd..  decad.  1. 1.  IH.  cap.  II. 
•  Charlevoix,  llist.  SI  Domingo,  I.  Hi.  p.  I6B. 
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The  oialady  of  bis  eyes  had  now  grown  so  viralent, 
thai  he  coald  no  longer  take  observations  or  Iceep  a 
look  oat,  but  had  to  trust  to  the  reports  of  the  pilots 
and  mariners.  He  bore  away,  therefore,  for  His- 
paniola,  intending  to  repose  there  from  the  toils  of 
his  voyage,  and  to  recruit  his  health,  while  he  should 
send  bis  brother,  the  Adelantado,  to  complete  the 
discovery  of  this  important  country.  After  sailing 
for  five  days  to  the  north-west,  he  made  the  island 
of  Hispaniola  on  the  lOth  of  August,  fifty  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  the  river  Ozema,  the  place  of 
his  destination;  and  anchored  on  the  following 
morning  under  the  little  island  of  Beata. 

He  was  astonished  to  find  himself  so  mistaken  in 
his  calculations,  and  so  for  below  his  destined  port; 
but  he  attributed  it  correctly  to  the  force  of  the 
current  setting  out  of  the  Boca  del  Drago,  which, 
while  he  had  lain-to  at  nights,  to  avoid  running  on 
rocks  and  shoals,  had  borne  his  ships  insensibly  to  the 
west.    This  current,  which  sets  across  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  the  continuation  of  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  was  so  rapid,  that  on  the 
45th,  when  the  wind  was  but  moderate,  the  ships 
had  made  seventy-five  leagues  in  four-and-twenly 
hoars.    Columbus  attributed  to  the  violence  of  this 
current  the  formation  of  that  pass  called  the  Boca  del 
Drago,    where  he  supposed  it  had.  forced  its  way 
through  a  narrow  isthmus  that  formerly  connected 
Trinidad  with  tlie  extremity  of  Paria.  He  imagmed, 
also,  that  its  constant  operation  had  worn  away  and 
innndated  the  borders  of  the  main  land,  gradually 
producing  that  fringe  of  islands  which  stretches  from 
Trinidad  to  the  Lucayos  or  Bahamas,  and  which, 
according  to  his  idea,  had  originally  been  part  of  the 
solid  continent.    In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  he 
notices  the  form  of  those  islands,  being  narrow  from 
north  to  south,  and  extending  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  in  the  direction  of  the  current. '    The  island 
of  Beata,  where  Columbus  had  anchored,  is  about 
thirty  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  river  Ozema,  where 
he  expected  to  find  the  new  sea-port  which  his 
brother  had  been  instructed  to  explore.    The  strong 
and  steady  current  from  the  east,  however,  and  the 
prevalence  of  winds  from  that  quarter,  might  detain 
him  tor  a  long  time  at  the  island,  and  render  the 
remainder  of  his  voyage  slow  and  precarious.    He 
sent  a  boat  on  shore,  therefore,  to  procure  an  Indian 
messenger  to  take  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Ade- 
lantado.   Six  of  the  natives  came  off  to  the  ships, 
one  of  whom  was  armed  with  a  Spanish  cross-bow. 
The  anxious  mind  of  the  Admiral  was  immediately 
alarmed  at  seeing  a  weapon  of  the  kind  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  Indian.    It  was  not  an  article  of  traffic, 
and  he  feared  could  only  have  foilen  into  his  hands  by 
the  death  of  some  Spaniard.  *    He  apprehended  that 
fartlier  evils  had  befallen  the  settlement  daring  his 
long  absence,  and  that  there  had  again  been  troubles 
with  the  natives. 

<  Letter  to  (he  King  and  Queen.  NavitTele,  Collec,  t.  i. 
•  La>  Cam,  Bist  Ind.,  L  i,  c  t4«. 


Having  despatdied  his  messenger,  lie  again  made 
sail,  and  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the 
50th  of  August.  He  was  met  on  the  waybya  caravel, 
on  board  of  which  was  the  Adelantado,  who,  having 
received  his  letter,  had  hastened  forth  with  affec- 
tionate ardour  to  welcome  his  arrival.  The  meeting 
of  the  brothers  was  a  cause  of  mutaal  joy  and 
comfort ;  they  were  strongly  attached  to  each  otiter, 
each  had  had  his  trials  and  sufferings  during  their  long 
separation,  and  each  looked  with  confidence  to  the 
other  for  relief.  Don  Bartholomew  appears  to  have 
always  had  great  deference  for  the  brilliant  genius,  the 
enlarged  mind,  and  the  commanding  reputation  of 
his  brother ;  while  the  hitter  placed  great  reliance,  in 
times  of  difficulty,  on  the  worldly  knowledge,  the 
indefatigable  activity,  and  the  lion-hearted  oom^ge 
of  the  Adelantado. 

Columbus  arrived  almost  the  wreck  of  hiDoseif. 
His  voyages  were  always  of  a  nature  to  wear  out  the 
human  frame,  having  to  navigate  amidst  unknown 
dangers,  and  to  keep  anxious  watch,  at  all  hours  and 
in  all  weathers.  As  age  and  infirmity  increased  upon 
him,  these  trials  became  the  ntore  severe.  His  con- 
stitution must  origmally  have  been  wonderfully  vigor- 
ous; but  even  a  powerful  constitution,  exposed  to  loo 
great  hardships,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  yields 
to  disease  and  pain.  In  this  last  voyage  he  bad  been 
parched  and  consumed  by  fever,  racked  by  gout,  and 
his  whole  system  disordered  by  incipient  watchlul- 
ness;  he  came  into  port  haggard,  emaciated,  and  al- 
most blind.  His  spirit,  tiowever,  was,  as  usual,  su- 
perior to  all  bodily  affliction  or  decay,  and  he  looked 
forward  with  nugnificent  anticipations  to  the  result 
of  his  recent  discoveries,  which  he  intended  should  be 
immediately  prosecuted  by  bis  hardy  and  enterprising 
brother. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

sncouTiORg  or  coboaBug  concebriiio  tbb  eokgt  o*  pmia. 
[!««.] 

Tbb  natural  phenomena  of  a  great  and  striking 
nature  which  had  presented  themselves  in  the  course 
of  this  voyage,  had  powerfully  excited  the  contem- 
plative mind  of  Columbus.  In  considering  the  vast 
body  of  fresh  water  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  and  thence  rushes  with  such  force  into  the 
ocean,  he  formed  one  of  his  simple  and  great  concln- 
sions.  It  could  not  be  produced  by  an  island,  or  by 
islands  {  it  must  be  some  mighty  river  which  had 
wandered  through  a  great  extent  of  country,  collect- 
ing all  its  streams,  and  pouring  them  in  one  vast  cur- 
rent into  the  ocean.  The  land,  therefore,  which  fur- 
nished such  a  river  mast  be  a  continent.  He  now 
supposed  that  the  various  tracts  of  land  which  he  had 
beheld  about  the  gulf,  were  mostly  connected  loge- 
^r.  That  the  coast  of  Paria  extended  far  to  the 
west,  beyond  a  chain  of  mountains  which  he  had  be- 
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held  afar  off  from  Margarita ;  and  that  the  land  oppo- 
site to  Trinidad,  instead  of  liein^  an  island,  continued 
to  an  immense  distance  to  the  south,  far  beyond  the 
equator,  into  that  hemisphere  hitherto  nnluiown  lo 
civOized  man.  He  considered  all  this  an  extension  of 
the  Asiatic  continent;  thus  presuming  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  was  Arm  land.  In 
•  this  last  opinion  he  found  himself  supported  by  authors 
of  the  highest  name,  both  ancient  and  modern;  among 
whom  he  cites  Aristotle  and  Seneca,  St  Augustine 
and  Cardinal  Pedro  de  Aliaco,  to  whose  writings  he 
always  attached  great  value.  He  lays  particular  stress 
also  on  the  assertion  of  the  apocryphal  Esdras,  that, 
of  seven  parts  of  the  world,  six  are  dry  land,  and  one 
part  only  is  covered  with  water. 

The  land,  therefore,  surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
was  but  the  border  of  an  almost  boundless  continent, 
stretching  far  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  including 
the  most  precious  regions  of  the  earth,  lying  under 
the  most  auspicious  stars  and  benignant  skies ;  but  as 
yet  unknown  and  uncivilized,  free  to  be  discovered 
and  appropriated  by  any  Christian  nation.  "  May  it 
please  our  Lord,"  he  exclaims  in  his  letter  to  the  So- 
vereigns, "  to  give  long  life  and  health  to  your  High- 
nesses, that  you  may  prosecute  this  n^ble  enterprise, 
in  which,  methinks,  God  will  receive  great  service, 
Spain  vast  increase  of  grandeur,  and  all  Christians 
much  consolation  and  delight,  since  the  name  of  oar 
Saviour  will  be  divulged  throughout  these  lands." 

Thus  far  the  deductions  of  Columbus,  though  san- 
guine, admit  of  little  cavil;  but  he  carried  them  still 
further,  until  they  ended  in  what  may  appear  to  some 
mere  chimerical  reveries.  In  his  letter  to  the  Sove- 
reigns, he  stated  that,  on  his  former  voyages,  when 
he  steered  westward  from  the  Azores,  he  had  ob- 
served, after  sailing  about  a  hundred  leagues,  a  sud- 
den and  great  change  in  the  sky  and  tlie  stars,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  calmness  of  tlie  ocean. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  line  ran  from  north  to  south,  beyond 
which  every  thing  became  different.  The  needle 
which  had  previously  inclined  towards  the  north-east, 
now  varied  a  whole  point  to  the  north-west.  The 
sea,  hitherto  clear,  was  covered  with  weeds,  so  dense, 
that  in  his  first  voyage  he  had  expected  to  run  aground 
upon  shoals.  A  nniversal  tranquillity  reigned  through- 
out the  elements,  and  the  climate  was  mild  and  genial 
whether  in  summer  or  winter.  On  taking  his  astro- 
nomical observations  at  night,  after  crossing  that 
imaginary  line,  the  north  star  appeared  to  him  to  de- 
scribe a  diurnal  circle  in  the  heavens  of  five  degrees  in 
diameter. 

On  his  present  voyage  he  had  varied  his  route,  and 
had  run  southward  from  the  Cape  de  Yerde  Islands 
for  the  equinoctial  line.  Before  reaching  it,  however, 
the  heat  had  become  insupportable,  and  a  wind 
springing  up  from  the  east,  he  had  been  induced  to 
Strike  westward,  when  in  the  parallel  of  Sierra  Leqne 
in  Guinea.  For  several  days  he  had  been  almost 
consumed  by  scorching  and  stifling  heat  under  a  sultry 
yet  clouded  sky,  and  in  a  drizzling  atmosphere,  until 


he  arrived  at  tlie  ideal  line  already  mentioned,  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south.  Here  suddenly,  to  hit 
great  relief,  he  liad  emerged  into  serene  weather, 
with  a  dear  blue  sky  and  a  sweet  and  temperate  at- 
mosphere. The  further  he  had  proceeded  west,  the 
more  pure  and  genial  he  had  found  the  climate;  the 
sea  tranquil,  the  breezes  soft  and  balmy.  AU  these 
phenomena  coincided  with  those  he  had  remarked  at 
the  same  line,  though  further  north,  in  his  forma 
voyages ;  excepting  that  here  there  was  no  berbagein 
the  sea,  and  Ibe  movements  of  stars  were  differeni. 
The  polar  star  appeared  to  him  here  to  describe  a 
diurnal  circle  of  ten  degrees  instead  of  five;  an  aug- 
mentation which  struck  him  with  astonishment,  but 
whidi  he  says  he  ascertained  by  observations  taken 
in  different  nights,  with  his  quadrant.  Its  greatest 
altitude  at  the  former  place,  in  the  parallel  of  the 
Azores,  he  had  found  to  be  ten  d^rees,  and  in  the 
present  place  fifteen. 

From  these  and  otlier  circumstances,  he  was  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  received  theory  with  respect  to 
the  form  of  the  earth.  Philosophers  had  described 
it  as  spherical ;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  part  of 
the  world  which  he  bad  discovered.  The  ancient 
part,  known  to  them,  he  had  no  doubt  was  spherical, 
but  he  now  supposed  the  real  form  of  the  earth  to 
be  that  of  a  pear,  one  part  much  more  elevated  than 
the  rest,  and  tapering  upward  toward  the  skies.  This 
part  he  supposed  to  be  in  the  interior  of  Ibis  newly- 
found  continent,  and  immediately  under  the  equator. 
All  the  phenomena  which  he  had  previously  noticed, 
appeared  to  corroborate  this  theory.  The  variations 
which  he  had  observed  m  passing  tlie  imaginary  line 
running  from  north  to  south,  he  concluded  to  be 
caused  by  the  ships  having  arrived  at  this  suppose 
swelling  of  the  earth,  where  they  began  gently  to 
mounttowards  the  skiesintoa  purer  and  more  celestial 
atmosphere.'  The  variation  of  the  needle  he  ascribed 
to  the  same  cause,  being  affected  by  tlie  coolness  and 
mildness  of  the  climate;  varying  to  the  nortli-wesl, 
in  proportion  as  the  ships  continued  onward  in  thdr 
ascent.'  So  also  the  altitude  of  tlie  north  star,  and 
the  circle  it  described  in  the  heavens,  appeared  to  be 
greater,  in  consequence  of  being  regarded  from  a 
greater  elevation,  less  obliquely,  and  tiirougb  a 
purer  medium  of  atmosphere;  and  these  phenomena 
would  be  found  to  increase  the  more  the  navigator 
approached  the  'equator,  from  Uie  still  increasing 
eminence  of  this  part  of  the  earth. 

'  Peter  Uartyr  menUoDs,  tliat  (be  Admiral  told  liim  that,  trns 
the  climate  of  great  heat  and  unwholesome  air,  he  had  ascended 
the  liack  of  the  sea,  beini;,  as  it  were,  a  high  mountain  towaid! 
heaTCD.    Decad.  i,  lib.  vi. 

»  Columhns,  in  his  attempts  to  account  for  the  varialioo  of  llie 
needle,  supposed  that  the  north  star  ptHsessed  the  qtiality  ol  Uif 
four  cardinal  points,  as  did  liliewise  the  loadstoae.  That  if  the 
needle  were  touched  with  one  part  of  the  loadstone,  it  would  polnl 
east  and  another  west,  and  so  on.  Wherefore,  he  adds,  tboie 
who  prepare  or  magaelize  the  needles,  cover  the  loadstoae  with 
aKlolb,  so  that  the  north  part  only  remains  out :  that  is  to  say,  IIk 
part  which  possesses  the  virtue  of  causing  the  needle  to  point  to 
the  north.    Mist,  del  Almirantc,  cap.  66. 
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He  noticed,  also,  the  difference  of  climate,  v^ta- 
tioa,  and  people,  of  this  part  of  the  New  World,  firom 
those  under  the  same  parallel  in  Africa.  There  the 
heat  was  insupportable,  the  land  parched  and  sterile, 
the  inhabitants  were  black,  with  crisped  wool,  ill- 
sliapen  in  their  tanas,  and  dull  and  bmlal  in  their 
natures.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  although  the  sun 
was  in  Leo,  he  found  the  noontide  heat  moderate, 
the  mornings  and  evenings  fresh  and  cool,  the  coun- 
try green  and  fruitful,  and  covered  with  beautiful 
forests,  the  people  fairer  even  than  those  in  the  lands 
he  had  discovered  further  north,  having  long  hair, 
with  well  proportioned  and  graceful  forms,  lively 
minds,  and  coarageoos  dispositions.  All  this,  in  a 
latitude  so  near  to  the  equator,  he  attribnted  to  the 
superior  altitude  of  this  part  of  the  world,  by  which  it 
was  raised  into  a  more  celestial  r^on  of  the  air.  On 
taming  northward,  through  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  he 
had  found  the  circle  described  by  the  north  star  again 
to  diminish.  The  current  of  the  sea  also  increased 
in  velocity,  wearing  away,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, the  borders  of  the  continent,  and  producing 
by  its  incessant  operation  the  adjacent  islands.  This 
was  a  further  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  he  as- 
cended in  going  southward,  and  descended  in  retam- 
ing  northward. 

Aristotle  had  imagined  that  the  highest  part  of  the 
earth,  and  nearest  to  the  skies,  was  under  the  antarctic 
pole.  Other  sages  had  maintained  that  it  was  under 
the  arctic.  Hence  it  was  apparent  that  both  con- 
ceived one  part  of  the  earth  to  be  more  elevated,  and 
noble,  and  nearer  to  the  heavens  than  the  rest.  They 
did  not  think  of  this  eminence  being  under  the  equi- 
noctial line,  observed  Columbu?,  because  they  had 
no  certain  knowledge  of  this  hemisphere,  but  only 
spoke  of  it  theoretically  and  from  conjecture. 

As  usual,  he  assisted  his  theory  by  holy  writ.  The 
sun,  when  God  created  it,  he  observes,  was  in  the 
first  point  of  the  Orient,  or  the  first  light  was  there. 
That  place,  according  lo  his  idea,  must  be  here,  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  East,  where  the  ocean  and 
the  extreme  part  of  India  meet  nnder  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  where  the  highest  point  of  the  earUi  is  situ- 
ated.   He  supposed  this  apex  of  the  world,  though 
of  inunense  height,  to  be  neither  rugged  nor  pre- 
cipitous, but  that  the  land  rose  to  it  by  gentle  and 
imperceptible  degrees.     The  beautiful  and  fertUe 
shores  of  Paria  were  situated  on  its  remote  borders, 
abounding  of  coarse  with  those  precious  articles  which 
are  congenial  with  the  most  favoured  and  excellent  cli- 
mates.   As  one  penetrated  in  the  interior  and  gra- 
doally  ascended,  the  land  would  be  found  to  increase 
in  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and  in  the  exquisite  nature 
of  its  productions,  until  it  terminated  in  the  summit 
nnder  the  equator.     Thb  he  imagined  to  be  the 
noUest  and  most  perfect  place  on  eafih,  enjoying,  from 
its  podtion,  an  equality  of  nights  and  days,  and  a 
aailbrmity  of  seasons,  and  being  elevated  into  a 
serene  and  heavenly  temperature,  above  the  heals 
and  colds,  the  clouds  and  vapours,  the  storms  and 


tempests  which  defbrm  and  disturb  the  lower  regions. 
In  a  word,  here  he  supposed  to  be  situated  the  ori- 
ginal abode  of  our  first  parents,  the  primitive  seat 
of  human  innocence  and  bliss,  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
or  terrestrial  paradise.  He  imagined  this  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of 
the  church,  to  be  still  flourbhing,  possessed  of  all  its 
blissful  delights,  but  inaccessible  to  mortal  feet,  ex- 
cepting by  divine  permission.  From  this  height  he 
presumed,  though  of  course  from  a  great  distance, 
proceeded  the  mighty  stream  of  fresh  water  which 
filled  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  sweetened  the  salt 
ocean  in  its  vicinity,  being  supplied  by  the  fountain 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  as  springing  from  the  tree  of 
life  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Such  was  the  singular  speculation  of  Columbus, 
which  he  details  at  full  length  in  a  letter  to  the  Cas- 
tilian  Sovereigns,'  citing  various  authorities  for  his 
opinions,  among  which  were  St  Augustine,  St  Iitidor, 
and  St  Ambrosius,  and  fortifying  his  theory  with 
mndi  of  that  carious  and  speculative  erudition  in 
which  he  was  deeply  versed.*  It  shows  how  his  ar- 
dent mind  was  heated  by  the  magnificence  of  his  dis- 
coveries. Shrewd  men,  in  the  coolness  and  quietude 
of  ordinary  life,  and  in  these  modem  days  of  cautions 
and  sober  fact,  may  smile  at  such  a  reverie,  but  it  was 
countenanced  by  the  speculations  of  the  most  sage 
and  learned  of  those  times,  and  if  this  had  not  been, 
could  we  wonder  at  any  sidly  of  the  imagination  in  a 
man  placed  in  the  situation  of  Colnmbus  ?  He  beheld 
a  vast  world,  rising,  as  it  were,  into  existence  before 
him,  its  nature  and  extent  unknown  and  undefined, 
as  yet  a  mere  region  for  conjecture.  Every  day  dis- 
played some  new  feature  of  beauty  and  sublimity ; 
island  after  island,  whose  rocks,  he  was  uAd,  were 
veined  with  gold,  whose  groves  teemed  with  spices, 
or  whbse  shores  abounded  with  pearls.  Interminable 
ranges  of  coast,  promontory  beyond  promontory, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  luxuriant 
valleys  sweeping  away  into  a  vast  interior,  whose 
distant  mountains,  he  was  told,  concealed  still  hap- 
pier lands,  and  realms  of  still  greater  opolence. 
When  he  looked  upon  all  this  region  of  golden  pro- 
mise, it  was  with  the  glorious  conviction  thai  hb 
genius  had  called  it  into  exbtence;  he  regarded  it 
with  the  triumphant  eye  of  a  discoverer.  Had  not 
Columbus  been  capable  of  these  enthusiastic  soarings 
of  the  imagination,  he  might,  with  other  sages,  have 
reasoned  calmly  and  coldly  about  the  probability  of  a 
continent  exbting  in  the  west,  but  he  would  never 
have  had  the  daring  enterprise  to  adventure  in  search 
of  it  into  the  unknown  realms  of  ocean. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  hb  fiinciful  speculations,  wc 
find  that  solid  foundation  of  sagacity  which  formed  the 
basb  of  hb  character.  The  conclusion  which  he  drew 
from  the  great  flow  of  the  Oronoko,  that  it  must  be 
the  oa^iouring  of  a  continent,  was  acute  and  striking. 

•  Navarrcle,  Collcc.  de  Viat;es.  1. 1.  p.  242. 
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A  learned  Spanish  historian  has  also  ingenioosly  ex- 
cused other  parts  of  his  theory.  "He  suspected," 
observes  he,  "  a  certain  elevation  of  tlie  globe  at  one 
part  of  the  equator;  philosophers  have  since  deter- 
mined the  world  to  be  a  spheroid,  slightly  elevated  in 
its  equatorial  circumference.  He  suspected  that  the 
diversity  of  temperatures  influenced  the  needle,  not 
being  able  to  penetrate  the  cause  of  its  inconstant  va- 
riations; the  successive  series  of  voyages  and  experi- 
ments have  made  this  inconstancy  more  manifiest, 
and  liave  shown  that  extreme  cold  sometimes  divesU 
the  needle  of  all  its  virtue.  Perhaps  new  observa- 
tions may  justify  the  surmise  of  Columbus.  Even 
his  error  concerning  the  circle  described  by  the  polar 
star,  which  he  thought  augmented  by  an  optical 
illosion  in  proportbn  as  the  observer  ai^roached  the 
eqainox,  manifests  him  a  philosopher  superior  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived."  ■ 


BOOK  XI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

iDMiHisniTioR  or  ni  iotLAimoo.  expedition  to  tbi 
PiOTiHCi  or  XAUaQt. 

[tm.] 

GoLCMBus  had  anticipated  repose  from  his  toils  on 
arriving  at  Hispaniola,  but  a  new  scene  of  trouble 
and  anxiety  opened  upon  him,  which  was  destined  to 
impede  tlie  prosecution  of  his  enterprises,  and  lo  af- 
fect all  his  future  fortunes.  To  explain  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  island  in  the 
long  space  of  time  during  which  he  had  been  so  in- 
juriously detained  in  Spain. 

When  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  March,  1496,  his 
brother  Don  Bartholomew,  who  remained  as  go- 
vernor, with  the  title  of  Adelantado,  took  llie  earliest 
measures  to  execute  his  directions  with  respect  to  tlie 
mines  recently  discovered  by  Miguel  Diaz  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island.  Leaving  Don  Diego  Co- 
lumbus in  command  at  Isabella,  he  repaired  with  a 
large  force  lo  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines,  and 
chnsing  a  favourable  situation,  in  a  place  most  abound- 
ing in  ore,  he  built  a  fortress,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St  Christoval.  The  workmen,  however, 
finding  grains  of  gold  among  the  earth  and  stone  em- 
ployed in  its  construction,  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Tower.' 

The  Adelantado  remained  here  three  months,  su- 
perintending the  building  of  the  fortress,  and  making 
Ute  necessary  preparations  for  working  the  mines  and 
purifying  the  ore.  The  progress  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, was  greaUy  impeded  by  scarcity  of  provisions, 

•  Muiioz.  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  I.  Ti.  $  33. 

•  Peler  Martyr,  decad.  i,  I.  v. 


having  frequently  to  detadi  a  part  of  the  men  from 
their  labours,  and  to  send  them  about  the  country  in 
quest  of  supplies.  The  former  hospitality  of  the  is- 
land was  at  an  end.  The  Indians  no  longer  gave 
their  provisions  freely;  they  had  learnt  from  (be 
white  men  to  profit  by  the  necessities  of  the  stranger, 
and  to  exact  a  price  for  the  bread  that  was  to  relieve 
his  hunger.  Their  scanty  stores,  also,  were  soon 
exhausted,  for  their  frugal  habits,  and  their  natural 
indolence  and  improvidence,  seldom  permitted  them 
to  have  more  provisions  on  hand  than  was  requisite 
for  present  support.  The  Adelantado  found  it  dif- 
ficult, therefore,  to  maintain  so  lai^  a  force  in  the 
neighbourhood,  until  they  should  have  time  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth  and  raise  live-slock,  or  should  receive 
supplies  from  Spain.  Leaving  ten  men  to  guard  the 
fortress,  with  a  dog  to  assist  them  in  catching  utias, 
he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  men,  about  four 
hundred  m  number,  to  Fort  Conception,  in  the  abun- 
dant country  of  the  Yega.  He  passed  the  whole 
month  of  June  collecting  the  quarterly  tribute,  being 
supplied  with  food  by  Guarionex  and  his  subordinate 
caciques.  In  (be  following  month  (July,  4496),  the 
three  caravels  commanded  by  Niito  arrived  from 
Spain,  bringing  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and,  what 
was  still  more  needed,  a  supply  of  provisions.'  The 
latter  was  quickly  distributed  among  the  hungry 
colonists,  but  unfortunately  a  great  part  was  found  to 
have  been  injured  during  the  voyage.  This  was  a 
serious  misfortune  in  a  community  where  the  least 
pressure  of  scarcity  produced  murmur  and  sedition. 

By  these  ships  the  Adelantado  received  letters  from 
his  brother,  directing  him  to  found  a  town  and  sea- 
port m  the  mouth  of  the  Ozema,  near  to  the  new 
mines.  He  requested  him,  also,  to  send  prisoners 
to  Spain  such  of  the  caciques  and  their  sol^ects  as 
had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  any  of  the 
colonists,  that  being  considered  as  sufficient  ground, 
by  many  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  theologians  of  Spain, 
for  selling  them  as  slaves.  On  the  retnm  of  the 
caravels,  the  Adelantado  despatched  three  hundred 
Indian  prisoners,  and  three  caciques.  The.se  formed 
the  ill-starred  cargoes  about  which  Niilo  had  made 
such  absurd  vaunting,  as  though  his  ships  were  laden 
with  treasure,  and  which  had  caused  such  mortifi- 
cation, disappointment,  and  delay  to  Columbus. 

Having  obtained  by  this  arrival  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, the  Adelantado  returned  to  the  fortress  of 
San  Christoval,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the 
Ozema  to  chuse  a  site  for  the  proposed  sea-port. 
After  a  careful  examination,  he  chose  the  eastern 
bank  of  a  natural  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  was  easy  of  access,  of  sufncient  depth,  and  good 
anchorage.  The  river  ran  through  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  country ;  its  waters  were  pure  and  salnhrious, 
and  well  stocked  with  fish;  its  banks  were  covered 
with  trees  bearing  the  fine  fruits  of  the  island,  so  that 
in  sailing  along,  the  fruits  and  flowers  might  be 
plucked  with  tlie  liand  from  the  branches  whidi  over- 
■  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  1.1.  V. 
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hang  the  stream. '  This  delightfal  vicinity  vraa  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  female  caciqne  who  had  con- 
ceived an  affection  for  the  yonng  Spaniard  Miguel 
Diaz,  and  had  induced  him  to  entice  his  countrymen 
to  that  part  of  the  island.  The  promise  she  had 
given  of  a  friendly  reception  on  the  part  of  her  tribe 
was  faithfully  performed. 

On  a  commanding  bank  of  the  harbour,  Don  Bar- 
tholomew erected  a  fortress,  which  at  first  was  called 
Isabella,  but  afterwards  San  Domingo,  and  was  the 
origin  of  the  city  which  still  bears  that  name.  The 
Adelantado  was  of  an  active  and  indefotigable  spirit. 
No  sooner  was  the  fortress  completed,  than  he  left  in 
it  a  garrison  of  twenty  men,  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  visit  the  dominions 
of  Behechio,  one  of  the  principal  chieftains  of  the  is- 
land. This  cacique,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
reigned  over  Xaragna,  a  province  comprising  almost 
t)ie  whole  coast  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  includ- 
ing Gape  Tiburon,  and  extending  along  the  south 
side  as  for  as  Point  Aguda,  or  the  small  island  of 
Beata.  It  was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile 
districts.  Tlie  situation  was  sheltered  and  ilelight- 
tai,  the  people  were  softer  and  more  graceful  in  their 
manners  than  the  rest  of  the  islanders.  Being  so  re- 
mote from  all  the  fortresses,  the  caciqne,  although 
he  had  taken  a  part  in  the  combination  of  the  chief- 
tains, had  hitherto  remained  free  from  the  incursions 
and  exactions  of  the  white  men. 

M'iih  this  cacique  resided  Anacaona,  widow  of  the 
late  formidable  Caonabo.  She  was  sister  to  Behechio, 
and  had  taken  refuge  with  her  brother  after  the  cap- 
tare  of  her  husband.  She  was  oneof  the  most  beautiful 
females  of  the  island ;  her  name,  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, signified  flower  of  gold.  She  possessed  a 
genius  superior  to  the  generality  of  her  race,  and  was 
said  to  excel  in  composing  those  little  legendary  bal- 
lads, or  areytos,  which  the  natives  chanted  as  they 
performed  their  national  dances.  All  the  Spanish 
writers  agree  in  describing  her  as  possessing  a  na- 
tural dignity  and  grace  hardly  to  be  credited  in  her 
ignorant  and  savage  condition.  Nothwithstanding 
the  min  with  which  her  husband  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  hostility  of  the  white  men,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  no  vindictive  feelmg  towards 
them.  She  knew  that  he  had  provoked  their  vengeance 
by  his  own  voluntary  warfare.  She  regarded  the 
Spaniards  with  admiration  as  almost  superhuman 
beings,  and  her  intelligent  mind  perceived  the  futility 
and  impolicy  of  any  attempt  to  resist  their  supe- 
riority in  arts  and  arms.  Having  great  influence  over 
her  brother  Behechio,  she  counselled  him  to  take 
warning  by  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and  to  conciliate 
Uie  friendship  of  the  Spaniards,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  friendly  sentiments  and  powerful 
influence  of  this  princess,  in  a  great  measure  prompted 
the  Adelantado  to  his  present  expedition.  * 

•  p.  Martyr,  decad.  i,  I.  v. 

>  Charievoix,  Hint.  St  Doming..  I.  li,  p.  447.    Uurioz,  Hisl.  K. 
Mundo,  l.vi,S6. 


In  passing  through  those  parts  of  the  island  whidi 
had  hitherto  been  unvisited  by  the  Europeans,  the 
Adelantado  adopted  the  same  imposing  measures 
which  the  Admiral  had  used  on  a  former  occasion;  he 
put  his  cavalry  in  the  advance,  and  entered  all  the 
Indian  towns  in  martial  array,  with  standards  dis- 
played, and  the  sound  of  drum  and  trampet,  inspiring 
the  natives  with  great  awe  and  admiration. 

After  proceeding  about  thirty  leagues,  he  came  to 
the  river  which,  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Cibao, 
divides  the  southern  side  of  the  island.  Crossing  the 
stream,  he  despatched  two  parties  of  ten  men  each 
along  the  sea-coast  in  search  of  brazil-wood.  They 
found  great  quantities,  and  felled  many  trees,  which 
they  stored  in  the  Indian  cabins,  until  they  could  be 
taken  away  by  sea. 

Inclining  with  his  main  force  to  the  right,  the  Ade- 
lantado met,  not  far  from  the  river,  with  the  cacique 
Behechio,  with  a  great  army  of  his  subjects,  armed 
with  bows,  arrows,  and  lances.  If  he  had  come 
forth  with  an  intention  of  opposing  the  inroad  into  his 
forest  domains,  he  was  probably  daunted  by  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  the  Spaniards.  Laying  aside 
his  weapons,  he  advanced  and  accosted  the  Adelan- 
tado very  amicably,  professing  that  he  was  thus  in 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  certain  villages 
along  the  river,  and  inquiring,  at  the  same  lime,  the 
object  of  this  mcursion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Ade- 
lantado assured  him  that  he  came  in  peace  to  visit 
him  and  his  territories,  and  to  pass  a  little  time  with 
him  in  friendly  intercourse  at  Xaragua.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  the 
cacique,  that  he  dismissed  his  army,  and  sent  swift 
messengers  m  advance  to  announce  his  approach,  and 
to  order  preparations  for  the  suitable  reception  of  so 
distinguished  a  guest.  As  the  Spaniards  advanced 
into  the  territories  of  the  chieftain,  and  passed  through 
the  districts  of  his  inferior  caciques,  the  latter  brought 
forth  cassava-bread,  hemp,  cotton,  and  the  various 
prodnctions  of  the  land.  At  length  they  drew  near 
to  the  residence  of  Behechio,  which  was  a  lai^  town 
situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country  near  the 
coast,  at  the  bottom  of  that  deep,  bay,  called  at  pre- 
sent tlie  Bight  of  Leagon. 

The  Spaniards  had  heard  many  accounts  of  the 
soft  and  delightful  region  of  Xaragna,  in  one  part  of 
which  some  of  the  Indian  traditions  placed  their 
Elysian  fields.  They  had  heard  much,  also,  of  the 
beauty  and  urbanity  of  the  inhabiUnts:  the  mode  of 
their  reception  was  calculated  to  confirm  their  fa- 
vourable prepossessions.  As  they  approached  the 
place,  thirty  females  of  the  caciqne's  household  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  singing  their  areytos,  or  tradition- 
ary ballads,  and  dancing  and  waving  pabn  branches., 
The  married  females  wore  aprons  of  embroidered 
cotton,  reaching  half  way  to  the  knee;  the  young 
women  were  entirely  naked,  with  merely  a  fillet 
round  the  forehead,  tlieir  hair  falli:^  upon  their 
shoulders.  They  were  beautifully  proportioned, 
their  skin  smooUi  and  delicate,  and  their  complexion 
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of  a  dear  agreeable  brown.  According  to  old  Peter 
Martyr,  the  Spaniards  when  they  beheld  them  issu- 
ing forth  from  their  green  woods,  almost  imagined 
they  beheld  the  fabled  dryades,  or  native  nymphs 
and  feiries  of  the  foontains,  snng  by  the  ancient  poets.' 
When  they  came  before  Don  Bartholomew,  they  knelt 
and  gracefully  presented  hun  the  green  branches. 
After  these  came  the  female  caciqne  Anacaona,  re- 
clming  on  a  kind  of  light  litter  borne  by  six  Indians. 
Like  the  other  females,  she  had  no  other  covering 
than  an  apron  of  various-coloured  cotton.  She  wore 
round  her  head  a  fragrant  garland  of  red  and  wliite 
flowers,  and  wreaths  of  the  same  round  her  neck  and 
arms.  She  received  the  Adelantado  and  his  follow- 
ers with  that  natural  grace  and  courtesy  for  which 
she  was  celebrated ;  manifesting  no  hostility  towards 
them  for  the  fate  her  husband  had  experienced  at 
their  hands.  On  the  contrary,  she  seemed  from  the 
first  to  conceive  a  great  admiration  and  sincere  friend- 
ship for  the  strangers. 

The  Adelantado  and  his  officers  were  conducted 
to  the  house  of  Behechio,  where  a  banquet  was 
served  up  of  ulias,  a  great  variety  of  sea  and  river 
fish,  with  the  roots  and  fine  fruits  which  formed  the 
principal  food  of  the  Indians.  Here  first  the  Spa- 
niards conquered  then-  repugnance  to  the  guana,  the 
favourite  delicacy  of  the  Indians,  but  which  the  for- 
mer had  regarded  with  disgust,  as  a  species  of  serpent. 
The  Adelantado,  willing  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
usages  of  the  country,  was  the  first  to  taste  this  ani- 
mal, being  kindly  pressed  thereto  by  Anacaona.  His 
followers  imitated  his  example;  they  found  it  to  be 
highly  palatable  and  delicate;  and  fivm  that  time 
forward  the  guana  began  to  be  held  in  repute  among 
Spanish  epicures.  * 

The  banquet  being  over,  Don  Bartholomew  with 
six  of  his  principal  cavaliers  were  lodged  in  the  dwell- 
ing of  Behechio;  the  rest  were  distributed  in  the 
bouses  of  the  inferior  caciques,  where  they  slept  in 
hammocks  of  matted  cotton,  the  usual  beds  of  the 
■atives. 

("or  two  days  they  remained  with  the  hospitable 
Behechio,  entertained  with  various  Indian  games  and 
festivities,  amdng  which  the  most  remarkable  was 
the  representation  of  a  battle.  Two  squadrons  of 
naked  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  sallied 
suddenly  into  the  public  square  and  began  to  skir- 
mish, in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Moorish  play  of 
canes,  or  tilting-reeds.    By  degrees,  they  became 

>  Peter  Hvtjr,  decad.  i,  I.  v. 

>  "  These  serpentes  lyke  unto  crocodiles,  saving  in  biggness, 
they  call  guanas.  Unto  that  day  none  of  owre  men  durste  adven- 
ture to  taste  of  them,  by  reason  of  theyre  horrible  deformitie  and 
lothsomncs.  Tet  the  Adelantado  being  entyscd  by  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  liinge's  sister,  Anacaona,  determined  to  taste  of  the  ser- 
pentes. But  when  he  fclte  the  fleshe  thereof  to  be  so  delyoate  to 
his  tongne,  he  fel  to  amayne  without  al  feare.  The  which  thyng 
his  companions  perceiving,  were  not  bchhidc  hym  in  grecdynesse: 
insomnchc  that  they  had  now  none  other  taike  than  of  the  sweet- 
nesse  of  these  serpentes,  which  tliey  affirm  to  be  of  more  pleasant 
taste  than  eythcr  onr  pheaanlcs  or  partrichs.  "  l>eter  Hartyr,  de- 
cad. t.  book  V .    Eden's  ling,  traiisl. 


excited,  and  fought  with  such  earnestness,  that  Ibor 
were  slain,  and  many  wounded,  which  seemed  to 
increase  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  spectators. 
The  contest  would  have  continued  longer,  and  might 
have  been  still  more  bloody,  had  not  the  Adelantado 
and  Uie  other  cavaliers  interfered  and  begged  that 
the  game  might  cease.  ■  When  the  festivities  were 
over,  and  familiar  intercourse  had  promoted  mutaal 
confidence,  the  Adelantado  addressed  the  cacique  and 
Anacaona  on  the  real  object  of  his  visit.  He  in- 
formed them  that  his  brother,  the  Admiral,  had  been 
sent  to  this  island  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Castile,  who 
were  great  and  mighty  potentates,  with  many  king- 
doms under  their  sway.  That  the  Admiral  had  re- 
turned to  apprise  his  Sovereigns  how  many  tributary 
caciques  there  were  in  the  island,  leaving  him  in 
command,  and  that  he  had  come  to  receive  Behechio 
under  the  protection  of  these  mighty  Sovereigns,  and 
to  arrange  a  tribute  to  be  paid  by  him,  in  such  man- 
ner as  should  be  most  convenient  and  satisfoctory  to 
himself.* 

The  caciqne  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  thb  de- 
mand, knowing  the  sufTermgs  that  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  island  by  the  avidity  of  the 
Spaniards  for  gold.  He  replied  that  he  had  been 
apprised  that  gold  was  the  great  object  for  which  the 
white  men  had  come  to  then:  island,  and  that  a  tri- 
bute was  paid  in  it  by  some  of  his  fellow  caciques ; 
but  that  in  no  part  of  his  territories  was  gold  to  be 
fo^nd ;  and  his  subjects  hardly  knew  what  it  was. 
To  this  the  Adelantado  replied  with  great  adroitness, 
that  notliing  was  further  from  the  intention  or  wish 
of  his  Sovereigns  than  to  require  a  tribute  in  things 
not  produced  in  his  dominions,  but  that  it  might  be 
paid  in  cotton,  hemp,  and  cassava-bread,  with  which 
the  surrounding  country  appeared  to  abound.  The 
countenance  of  the  cacique  brightened  at  this  intima- 
tion ;  he  promised  cheerful  compliance,  and  instantly 
sent  orders  to  all  his  subordinate  caciques  to  sow 
abundance  of  cotton  for  the  first  payment  of  the  sti- 
pulated tribute.  Having  made  all  the  reqai«te  ar- 
rangements, the  Adelantado  took  the  most  friendly 
leave  of  Behechio  and  his  sister,  and  set  out  for  !»- 
bella. 

Thus,  by  amicable  and  sagacious  managemmt,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  provinces  of  the  island  was 
brought  into  cheerful  subjection,  and,  had  not  ttae 
wise  policy  of  the  Adelantado  been  defeated  by  tbe 
excesses  of  worthless  and  turbulent  men,  a  large 
revenue  might  have  been  collected,  without  any  re- 
course to  violence  or  oppression.  In  all  instances, 
these  simple  people  appear  to  have  been  exlremdy 
tractable,  and  meekly  and  even  cheerfully  to  have 
resigned  their  rights  to  the  white  men,  when  treated 
with  gentleness  and  humanity. 


■  Las  Caaas,  IlisL  Ind.. 
'  Idem,  c  H4. 


i,  cap.  IIS. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

nTAUWBBIIIT  or  A  GBUII  01  MtLniXt  POSTS.      MSUUICTIOH 

or  ODiMOiin,  TBI  CACigoi  or  tbi  tboa. 
[««6.] 

On  arriving  at  Isabella,  Don  Bartholomew  fonnd 
it,  as  usnal,  a  scene  of  misery  and  repining.  Many 
had  died  daring  bis  absence,  most  were  ill.  Those 
who  were  healthy  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  food, 
and  those  who  were  ill,  of  the  want  of  medicines. 
The  provisions  which  had  been  distributed  among 
them,  from  the  supplies  brought  out  a  few  months 
before  by  Peralonzo  NiAo,  had  been  consumed.  The 
colonists,  partly  from  sickness,  and  partly  from  a  re- 
pugnance to  laboar,  had  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  Indians,  on  whom  they 
had  chiefly  depended,  outraged  by  their  oppressions, 
had  abandoned  the  vidnity,  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
t»ns ;  preferring  to  subsist  on  roots  and  herbs,  in 
their  nigged  retreats,  rather  than  remain  in  the 
luxuriant  plains,  subject  to  the  wrongs  and  cruellies 
of  the  white  men.  The  history  of  this  island  presents 
continual  pictures  of  the  miseries,  the  actual  want, 
and  poverty  produced  by  the  grasping  avidity  of  gold. 
It  liad  rendered  the  Spaniards  heedless  of  all  the  less 
obvious,  but  more  certain  and  salubrious  sources  of 
wealth.  All  labour  seemed  lost  that  was  to  produce 
profit  by  a  circuitous  process.  Instead  of  cultivating 
the  laxnriant  soil  around  them,  and  derivmg  real 
treasures  from  its  surface,  they  thought  only  of 
golden  streams,  and  were  starving  in  the  midst  of 
feftilit  y. 

No  sooner  were  the  provisions  exhausted  which 
had  been  brought  out  by  Niiio,  than  the  colonbts 
began  to  break  forth  in  their  accustomed  murmurs. 
They  represented  themselves  as  n^lected  by  Co- 
lumbus, who  amidst  the  blandishments  and  delights 
of  a  court,  thought  little  of  their  sufferings.  They 
considered  themselves  equally  forgotten  by  govern- 
ment ;  while,  having  no  vessel  in  the  harbour,  they 
were  destitute  of  all  means  of  sending  home  intelli- 
gence of  their  disastrous  situation,  and  of  unploring 
relief. 

To  remove  this  last  cause  of  discontent,  and  to  fur- 
nish some  object  for  their  hopes  and  thoughts  to  rally 
ronnd,  the  Adelantado  ordered  that  two  caravels 
should  be  bnilt  at  Isabella,  for  the  use  of  the  island. 
To  relieve  tlie  settlement,  also,  hrom  all  useless  and 
repining  individuals,  during  this  time  of  scarcity,  he 
distributed  such  as  were  too  ill  to  labour,  or  to  bear 
arms,  into  the  interior,  where  they  would  have  the 
benefit  of  a  better  climate,  and  more  abundant  supply 
[  of  Indian  provisions.  He  established,  at  the  same 
time,  a  chain  of  military  posts  between  Isabella  and 
the  new  port  of  San  Domingo.  They  consisted  of 
five  fortified  houses,  each  surrounded  by  its  depen- 
dent hamlets.  The  first  of  these  was  about  nine 
leagues  from  Isabella,  and  was  called  La  Esperanza. 
Six  leagues  beyond  was  Santa  Calalina.  Four  leagues 


and  a  half  tartber  was  Santiago ;  and  five  leagues 
farther  Fort  Conception — which  was  fortified  with 
great  care,  being  at  the  foot  of  the  golden  mountains 
of  Cibao,  in  the  vast  and  populous  Yega,  and  within 
half  a  league  from  the  residence  of  its  cacique,  Gua- 
rionex.  ■  Having  thus  relieved  Isabella  of  all  its 
useless  populatiiHi,  and  left  none  but  such  as  were  too 
ill  to  be  removed,  or  were  required  for  the  service  and 
protection  of  the  place,  and  the  construction  of  the  ca- 
ravels, tlie  Adelantado  returned,  with  a  large  body  of 
the  most  effective  men ,  to  the  fortress  of  San  Domingo. 

The  military  posts  thus  established,  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  overawing  the  natives ;  but  fresh  hostilities 
soon  began  to  be  manifested,  excited  by  a  different 
cause  from  the  preceding.  Among  the  missionaries 
who  had  accompanied  Friar  Boyle  to  the  island,  were 
two  of  far  greater  zeal  than  their  superior.  When 
he  returned  to  Spain,  they  remained  behind,  ear- 
nestly bent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission.  One 
was  called  Roman  Pane,  a  poor  hermit,  as  he  styled 
himself,  of  the  order  of  St  Geronimo ;  the  other  was 
Juan  Borgonon,  a  Franciscan.  They  resided  for  some 
time  among  the  Indians  of  the  Vega,  strenuously  en- 
deavouring to  make  converts.  They  had  succeeded 
with  one  family,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons,  the 
chief  of  which,  on  being  baptized,  had  taken  the 
name  of  Juan  Mateo.  The  conversion  of  the  cacique 
Gnarionex,  however,  was  the  great  object  of  their 
pious  labours.  The  extent  and  importance  of  his 
possessions  made  liis  conversion  of  great  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  colony;  and  the  zealbus  fathers 
considered  it  a  means  of  bringing  his  numerous  sub- 
jects under  the  dominion  of  tiie  church.  For  some 
time  the  cacique  lent  a  ^villing  ear ;  he  learnt  the 
Pater  Noster,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  Creed,  and 
made  his  whole  fomily  repeat  them  daily.  The  other 
caciques  of  the  Yega  and  of  the  provinces  of  Cibao, 
however,  reproached  him,  and  scoffed  at  him  for 
meanly  conforming  to  the'  laws  and  customs  of  the 
strangers,  who  were  usurpers  of  his  possessions,  and 
oppressors  of  his  nation.  The  friars  complained  that, 
in  consequence  of  these  evil  communications,  their 
fended  convert  suddenly  relapsed  into  his  infidelity ; 
but  another  and  more  grievous  cause  is  assigned  for 
his  recantation.  His  favonrite  wife  was  seduced  or 
treated  with  ontrage  by  one  of  the  Spaniards  of  some 
authority;  and  the  indignant  cacique  renounced  all 
faith  in  a  religion,  which,  as  he  supposed,  admitted 
of  such  atrocities.  Losing  all  hope  of  effectuig  the 
conversion  of  Gnarionex,  the  missionaries  removed 
to  the  territories  of  another  cacique,  taking  with  them 
Jnan  Mateo,  their  Indian  convert.  Before  their  de- 
parture, they  erected  a  small  chapel,  and  furnished  it 
with  an  altar,  crucifix,  and  images,  for  the  use  of  the 
family  of  Mateo. 

The  friars  had  scarcely  departed,  when  several 

Indians   entered  the  chapel,  broke  the  images  in 

pieces,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  buried  them 

in  a  neighbouring  field.    This,  it  was  said,  was  done 

•  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i,  I.  v. 
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by  order  of  Gaarioaex,  in  contempt  of  the  holy 
rdigion  from  which  he  had  apostatized.  A  com- 
plaint of  this  enormity  was  carried  to  the  Adeiantado, 
who  ordered  a  sait  to  be  immediately  instituted,  and 
those  who  were  found  culpable  to  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  It  was  a  period  of  great  rigour 
in  ecclesiastical  law,  especially  among  the  Spaniards. 
In  Spain,  all  heresies  in  religion,  all  recantations  from 
the  faith,  and  all  acts  of  sacrilege,  either  by  Moor  or 
Jew,  were  punished  with  fire  and  faggot.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  poor  ignorant  Indians,  convicted  of 
this  outrage  on  the  church.  It  is  questionable  whe- 
ther Guarionex  had  any  band  in  this  offence,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  affair  was  exaggerated. 
A  proof  of  the  credit  due  to  the  evidence  brought 
forward,  may  be  judged  by  one  of  the  facts  recorded 
by  Roman  Pane,  "  the  poor  hermit."  The  field  in 
which  the  holy  images  were  buried,  was  planted, 
he  says,  with  certain  roots  shaped  like  a  turnip,  or 
radish,  several  of  whidi  coming  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  images,  were  found  to  have  grown  most 
miraculously  in  the  form  of  a  cross. ' 

The  cruel  punishment  inflicted  on  these  Indians, 
instead  of  daunting  their  countrymen,  filled  them 
with  horror  and  indignation.    They  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  such  stem  rule  and  vindictive  justice, 
and  having  no  clear  ideas  nor  powerful  sentiments 
with  respect  to  religion  of  any  kind,  they  could  not 
comprehend  the  nature  nor  extent  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted.   Even  Guarionex,  a  man  naturally  moderate 
and  pacific,  was  highly  incensed  with  the  assumption 
of  power  within  his  teiritories,  and  the  inhuman 
death  inflicted  on  his  subjects.    The  other  caciques 
perceived  his  irritation,  and  endeavonred  to  induce 
him  to  unite  in  a  sudden  insurrection,  that,  by  one 
vigorous  and  general  effort,  they  might  break  the 
yoke  of  their  oppressors.    Quarionex  wavered  for 
some  time.    He  knew  the  martial  skill  and  prowess 
of  the  Spaniards.    He  stood  in  awe  of  their  cavalry, 
and  he  had  before  him  the  disastrous  fate  of  Caonabo. 
But  he  was  rendered  bold  by  despair,  and  he  beheld 
in  the  domination  of  these  strangers  the  assured  ruia 
of  his  race.    The  early  writers  speak  of  a  tradition 
current  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  re- 
specting this  Guarionex.    He  was  of  an  ancient  line 
of  her^itary  caciques.     His  father,  in  times  long 
preceding  the  discovery,  having  fasted  for^ve  days, 
according  to  their  superstitions  observances,  applied 
to  his  zemi,  or  household  deity,  for  information  of 
things  to  come.    He  received  for  answer,  that  within 
a  few  years  there  should  come  to  the  island  a  nation 
covered  with  clothing,  which  should  destroy  all  their 
customs  and  ceremonies,  and  should  slay  their  chil- 
dren or  reduce  them  to  painful  servitude.  •    The  tra- 
dition was  probably  invented  by  the  Butios,  or  priests 
of  the  Indians,  after  the  Spaniards  had  begun  to 
exercise  tlieir  severities.    Whether  this  prediction 
had  an  effect  in  deposing  the  mind  of  Guarionex  to 

•  Eacriturade  Fr.  Roman.  Hist,  del  Almirante. 

•  P- Martyr,  decad. I, lib.  ix. 


hostilities  against  the  strangers,  is  uncertain.  Some 
have  asserted,  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms 
by  the  importunities  of  his  subjects,  who  still  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  hope  of  success,  and 
threatened,  incase  of  his  refusal,  to  chuse  some  other 
chieftain;  while  ottiers  have  alleged  the  outrage 
committed  upon  his  favourite  wife,  as  the  principal 
cause  of  irritation.  ■  It  was  probably  all  these 
thmgs  combined  which  at  length  induced  tlie  unfor- 
tunate cacique  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  his  neigh- 
bouringchieftains,  and  to  enter  into  their  conspiracy. 
A  secret  consultation  was  held  among  them,  wherein 
it  was  concerted,  that  on  the  day  of  payment  of  their 
quarterly  tribute,  when  a  great  number  could  as- 
semble without  causing  suspicion,  they  should  sud- 
denly rise  upon  tlie  Spaniards  and  massacre  them.* 

By  some  means  the  garrison  at  Fort  Conception 
received  intimation  of  Ibis  conspiracy.  Being  boia' 
handful  of  men,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes, 
they  were  alarmed  for  their  safety.  They  imme- 
diately despatched  an  Indian  messenger  to  the  Ade- 
iantado at  San  Domingo,  begging  immediate  assist- 
ance. How  to  get  this  letter  safe  to  his  hands  was 
an  anxious  question:  their  safety  depended  upon 
it.  "The  Indian  messenger  might  be  intercepted, 
and  the  letter  taken  from  him,  for  the  natives  had 
discovered  that  these  letters  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  communicating  intelligence,  and  fancied  that  they 
could  talk.  The  letter  was,  therefm-e,  enclosed  in  a 
reed  which  the  messenger  used  as  a  stalT.  He  was, 
in  fact,  intercepted,  but  affected  to  be  dumb  and 
lame.  He  spoke  only  by  signs,  intimating  that  be 
was  returning  to  his  home,  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 
limped  along  with  extreme  difficulty.  He  was  suf- 
fered to  depart,  and  dragged  himself  feebly  forward 
until  out  of  sight,  when  be  resumed  his  speed, 
and  bore  the  letter  safely  and  expeditiously  to  San 
Domingo. ' 

The  Adeiantado,  with  his  characteristic  prompt- 
ness and  activity,  immediately  set  out  with  a  body  of 
troops  for  the  fortress;  and  though  his  men  were 
much  enfeebled  by  scanty  fare,  hard  service,  and 
long  marches,  hurried  them  rapidly  forward.  Never 
did  aid  arrive  more  opportunely.    The  Indians  were 
already  assembled  on  the  plain,  to  the  amoDot  of 
many  thousands,  armed  after  their  manner,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  appointed  time  to  strike  the  blow.    AAs 
consulting  with  the  commander  of  the  fortress,  aai. 
the  other  principal  officers,  the  Adeiantado  concerted 
his  mode  of  proceeding.    Ascertainuig  the  places  m. 
which  the  various  caciqties  bad  distributed  tbar 
forces,  he  appointed  an  officer  with  a  body  of  men  l» 
each  cacique,  with  orders,  at  an  appointed  boor  aC 
the  night,  to  rush  suddenly  into  the  villages  wfaene 
they  were  sleeping,  to  surprise  them  unarmed  anA 
lususpecting,  and  to  bind  the  caciques  and  brii^^ 
them  off  prisoners,  before  their  subjects  ooald  as- 

I  Las  Casas,  Hist  End..  1.  i,  c.  121. 

•  Herrera.  det^.  i.,  I.  iil,  c.  63.  P.  MaTt}T,  de«ad.  &  I.  t. 
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semble  for  their  defence.    As  Gaarionex  was  the  | 
roost  important  personage,  and  his  capture  would 
probably  be  attended  with  most  diflicnlty  and  danger, 
the  Adelantado  took  the  charge  of  it  upon  himself,  at 
the  bead  of  one  hundred  men. 

Tliis  sagacious  stratagem,  founded  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  their  chief- 
tains, and  calculated  to  spare  a  great  effusion  of  blood, 
was  completely  successful.    The  villages,  having  no 
walb  nor  other  defences,  were  quietly  entered  at  mid- 
night; and  the  Spaniards,  rushing  suddenly  into  the 
bouses  where  the  caciques  were  quartered,  seized  and 
bound  them,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  and  hurried 
tbemoff  prisoners  to  the  fortress,before  any  effort  could 
be  made  for  their  defence  or  rescue.    The  Indians, 
struck  with  terror  and  conftuion,  made  no  resistance, 
nor  any  show  of  hostility ;  surrounding  the  fortress 
in  great  multitudes,  but  without  weapons,  they  filled 
the  air  with  doleful  bowlings  and  lamentations,  im- 
ploring the  release  of  their  diieftains.  The  Adelantado 
com{deted  his  enterprise  with  the  spirit,  sagacity,  and 
moderation  with  which  he  bad  hitherto  conducted  it. 
He  obtained  information  of  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  this  conspiracy,  and  of  the  individuals  who  had 
been  most  culpable.  Two  of  the  caciques,  the  principal 
movers  of  the  insurrection,  and  who  had  most  wrought 
upon  the  easynatnreof  Guarionex,  were  put  to  death. 
As  to  that  unfortunate  cacique,  the  Adelantado  ascer- 
takied  the  deep  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  the  slow- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to  revenge. 
He  magnanimously  pardoned  him;  nay,  according  to 
Las  Casas,  be  proceeded  with  stem  justice  against 
the  Spaniard  whose  outrage  on  the  wife  of  the  cacique 
had  sunk  so  deeply  in  his  heart.    The  Adelantado 
extended  his  lenity  also  to  the  remaining  chieftains 
of  the  conspiracy.    Apprehensive  that  severe  mea- 
sures might  incense  their  subjects,  or  drive  them 
to  despondency,  and  induce  them  to  abandon  the 
Vega,  he  held  forth  to  them  promises  of  great  £a- 
Toors  and  rewards,  if  they  should  continue  firm  in 
their  loyalty;  but  terrible  punishments,  should  they 
^in  be  found  in  rebellion.  The  heart  of  Guarionex 
was  subdued  by  the  unexpected  clemency  of  the  Ade- 
lantado.   He  made  a  speech  to  his  people,  setting 
forth  the  irresistiblemight  and  valour  of  the  Spaniards, 
tbar  great  lenity  to  offenders,  and  their  generosity 
to  such  as  were  faithful;  and  he  earnestly  exhorted 
Iheai  henceforth  to  cultivate  their  friendship.    The 
Indians  listened  to  him  with  attention;  his  praises  of 
the  white  men  were  confirmed  in  their  minds  by  this 
great  instance  of  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Ade- 
lantado.    When  their  cacique  had  concluded,  they 
took  him  op  with  transport  on  their  shoulders,  bore 
him  to  his  habitation  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy, 
and  for  some  time  the  tranquillity  of  the  Vega  was 
restored.' 

•  p.  Martyr,  d.  I,  I.  V.    nerrera.HUI.  Ind.,d.i,l.  iii.r.S. 
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TBI    iDELiHTADO  RBPilRS    TO  XISAGUA  TO  UGglTB  TRIDUTR. 
[««7.  ] 

With  all  his  enei^  and  discretion,  the  Adelantado 
found  it  difficult  to  manage  the  proud  and  turbulent 
spirit  of  tlie  Spanish  colonists.  Their  discontents  and 
their  impatience  of  any  salutary  rule,  increased  day 
by  day.  They  could  ill  brook  the  rigorous  sway  of 
a  foreigner,  who,  when  they  attempted  to  be  restive, 
curbed  them  with  a  firm  and  iron  hand.  Don  Bartho- 
lomew had  not  the  same  legitimate  authority  in  their 
eyes  as  his  brother.  The  splendid  reputation  of  the 
Admiral  gave  dignity  and  grandeur  to  his  name.  He 
was  tlie  discoverer  of  the  country,  and  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  Sovereigns;  yet  even  him  they 
with  difficulty  brought  themselves  to  obey.  The 
Adelantado,  however,  was  regarded  by  many  of  them 
as  a  mere  intruder,  shouldering  himself  into  power 
on  the  merits  and  services  of  his  brother,  and  pos- 
sessing no  authority  from  the  crown  for  such  high 
command.  They  spoke  with  impatience  and  indig- 
nation of  the  long  absence  of  the  Admiral,  and  his 
fancied  inattention  to  their  wants :  little  aware  of  the 
incessant  anxieties  be  was  suffering  on  their  account, 
during  his  detention  in  Spain.  The  sagacious  mea- 
sure of  the  Adelantado  in  building  the  caravels,  for 
some  time  diverted  their  attention.  They  watched 
their  progress  with  solicitude,  looking  upon  them  as 
a  means  either  of  obtaining  relief,  or  of  abandoning 
the  island.  Don  Bartholomew  was  aware  that  re- 
pining and  discontented  men  should  never  be  left  to 
idleness.  He  sought  continual  means  of  keeping  them 
in  movement;  and  indeed  a  state  of  constant  activity 
was  congenial  to  his  own  vigorous  spirit.  About 
this  time,  messengers  arrived  firom  Behechio,  cacique 
of  Xaragua,  informing  him  that  he  bad  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton,  and  other  articles,  in  whicli  his  tribute 
was  to  be  paid,  ready  for  delivery.  The  Adelantado 
immediately  summoned  a  numerous  train,  who  gladly 
set  forth  with  him  to  revisit  this  fruitfol  and  happy 
region.  They  were  again  received  with  songs  and 
dances,  and  all  tlie  national  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  amity  by  Behechio  and  his  sister  Anacaona.  The 
latter  appeared  to  be  highly  popular  among  the  na- 
tives, and  to  have  almost  as  much  sway  in  Xaragiin 
as  her  brother.  Her  natural  ease,  and  the  graceful 
dignity  of  her  manners,  more  and  more  won  the 
admiration  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Adelantado  found  thirty-two  inferior  caciques 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Behechio,  awaiting  his 
arrival  with  their  respective  tributes.  The  cotton 
which  they  had  brought  amounted  to  so  great  a 
quantity,  as  to  fill  one  of  their  houses.  Having  de- 
livered this,  they  gratuitously  offered  the  Adelantado 
to  give  him  as  much  cassava-bread  as  be  desired.  The 
offer  was  most  acceptable  in  the  present  necessitous 
state  of  the  colony;  and  Don  Bartholomew  sent  to 
Isabella  for  one  of  tlie  caravels,  which  was  nearly 
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finished,  to  be  despatched  as  soon  as  possitde  to  Xara- 
goa,  to  be  freighted  with  bread  and  cotton. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  utmost  kindness  was  lavish- 
ed on  the  Spaniards  by  these  gentle  and  generous 
people;  they  brought  from  all  quarters  large  supplies 
of  provisions,  and  they  entertained  their  guests  with 
continual  festivity  and  banqueting.  The  early  Spa- 
nish writers,  whose  imaginations  were  heated  by  the 
accounts  of  the  voyagers,  and  who  could  not  form  an 
idea  of  the  sunplicity  of  savage  life,  especially  in 
those  parts  which  were  supposed  to  border  upon  Asia, 
often  speak  in  terms  of  oriental  magnificence  of  the 
entertainments  of  the  natives ;  the  palaces  of  the  ca- 
ciques, and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  their  courts,  as  if 
they  were  describing  the  abodes  of  Asiatic  potentates. 
The  accounts  given  of  Xaragua,  however,  have  a 
different  character;  and  give  a  picture  of  savage  life, 
in  its  perfection  of  indolent  ease,  and  untasked  enjoy- 
ment. The  troubles  which  distracted  the  other  parts 
of  the  devoted  Hayti,  bad  not  yet  reached  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  pleasant  region.  Living  among  beauUfnl 
and  fruitful  groves,  on  the  borders  of  a  sea,  which 
appeared  for  ever  tranquil  and  unvexed  by  storms, 
havuig  few  wants,  and  tliose  readily  supplied,  they 
appeared  emancipated  from  the  common  lot  of  labour, 
and  to  pass  their  lives  in  one  uninterrupted  holiday. 
When  the  Spaniards  regarded  the  fertility  and  sweet- 
ness of  this  country,  the  gentleness  of  its  people,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  women,  they  pronounced  it  a  per- 
fect paradise. 

At  length  the  caravel  arrived  which  was  to  be 
freighted  with  the  arUcles  of  tribute.  It  anchored 
about  six  miles  distant  from  the  residence  of  Behechio, 
and  A  nacaona  proposed  to  her  brother  that  they  should 
go  togetlier  to  behold  what  she  called  the  great  canoe 
of  the  white  men.  On  their  way  to  the  coast,  the 
Adelantado  was  lodged  one  night  in  a  vHlage,  in  a 
house  where  Anacaona  treasured  up  those  articles 
which  she  esteemed  most  rare  and  precious.  They 
consisted  of  various  manufactures  of  cotton  ingeniously 
wrought ;  of  chairs,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  fur- 
niture, formed  of  ebony  and  other  kinds  of  wood, — 
all  evincing  great  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  a  people  who 
had  no  iron  tools  to  work  with.  Snch  were  the 
simple  treasures  of  this  Indian  princess,  of  which  she 
generously  made  numerous  presents  to  her  guests. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
this  intelligent  woman,  when  she  first  beheld  the  ship. 
Her  brother,  who  treated  her  with  a  fraternal  fond- 
ness and  respectful  attention,  worthy  of  civilized  life, 
had  prepared  two  canoes,  gaily  painted  and  decorated ; 
one  to  convey  her  and  her  attendants,  and  the  other 
for  himself  and  his  chieftains.  Anacaona,  liowever, 
preferred  to  embark,  with  her  attendants,  intheship's 
boat  with  the  Adelantado.  As  they  approached  the 
caravel,  the  cannon  fired  a  salute.  At  the  sound  of 
this  sudden  thunder,  and  the  sight  of  volumes  of 
smoke  bursting  from  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  roHing 
along  the  sea,  Anacaona,  overcome  with  dismay,  fell 
into  the  arms  of  the  AdelaaUdo,  and  her  allendanu 


wonid  have  leapt  overboard  in  their  affr^t.  The 
laoghler  and  the  cheerful  words  of  Don  Barlholomevr, 
however,  speedily  reassured  (hem.  As  they  drew 
nearer  to  the  vessel,  several  instruments  of  martial 
music  struck  up,  with  which  they  were  greatly  de- 
lighted. Their  admiration  increased  on  entering  on 
board  of  the  caravel.  Accustomed  only  to  their 
simple  and  slight  canoes,  every  thing  here  appeared 
to  be  wonderfully  solid  and  complicated,  and  on  a 
wonderful  and  vast  scale.  But  when  tlie  anchor  was 
weighed,  the  sails  were  spread,  and,  aided  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  they  beheld  this  vast  mass,  moving  apparently 
by  its  own  volition,  veering  from  side  to  side,  and 
playing  like  a  huge  monster  in  the  deep,  the  brother 
and  sister  remained  gazing  at  each  other  in  mate 
astonishment.'  Nothing  seems  to  have  filled  the 
mind  of  the  most  stoical  savage  with  more  wonder, 
than  that  sublime  and  beautiful  triumph  of  hnnum 
genius,  a  ship  under  sail. 

Having  freighted  and  despatched  the  caravd,  the 
Adelantado  made  many  presents  to  Behedilo,  his 
sister,  and  their  attendants,  and  took  leave  of  tbem, 
to  return  by  land  with  his  troops  to  Isabella.  Ana- 
caona showed  great  affliction  at  their  parting,  entreat- 
ing him  to  remain  some  time  longer  with  them,  and 
appearing  fearful  that  they  had  failed  in  their  humble 
attempt  to  please  him.  She  even  offered  to  faUow 
him  to  the  settlement,  nor  would  she  be  consoled, 
until  he  had  promised  to  return  again  to  Xaragua.* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great 
ability  shown  by  the  Adelantado  in  the  course  of  his 
traasient  government  of  the  island.  Wonderfully 
alert  and  active,  he  made  repeated  marclies  of  great 
extent,  from  one  remote  province  to  another,  and  was 
always  at  the  post  of  danger  at  tlie  critical  moooent. 
By  skilful  management,  he  had,  with  a  bandfiil  of 
men,  defeated  a  formidable  insurrection  without  any 
effusion  of  blood.  He  had  conciliated  the  most  inve- 
terate enemies  among  the  natives  by  his  great  mode- 
ration, while  he  deterred  all  wanton  hostilities  by  the 
infliction  of  signal  punishments.  He  had  made  firm 
friends  of  the  most  important  princes,  brought  their 
dominions  wider  cheerful  tribute,  and  opened  new 
sources  of  suf^lies  for  the  colony,  and  procured  relief 
from  iUs  immediate  wants.  Had  his  judicious  mea- 
sures been  seconded  by  those  under  his  command,  the 
whole  country  would  have  been  a  scene  of  tranqaO 
prosperity,  and  would  have  produced  great  revenues 
to  the  crown,  witliout  cruelty  to  the  natives ;  bat  like 
his  brother  the  Admiral,  hb  good  intentions  and  jodi- 
cious  arrangements  were  constantly  thwarted  by  the 
vile  passions  and  peri'erse  conduct  of  others.  While 
he  was  absent  from  Isabella,  new  mischiefe  had  been 
fomented  there,  which  were  soon  to  throw  the  whtrie 
island  into  confusion. 

'  p.  Martrr,  decad.  i,  I.  t.    Uerrcn,  decad.  i,  L  Ui,  c  6. 
•  Ramiuio,  v.  ill,  p.  9. 
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CIIAPTER  IV. 

C0K8PIB1CT  OP  lOLDin. 
[«W.  ] 

The  prime  mover  of  Ihe  present  mischief  in  the 
colony  was  one  Francisco  Roldan,  a  man  who  was 
under  the  deepest  obligations  to  the  Admiral.  Raised 
by  him  from  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  had  been 
employed  at  first  in  menial  capacities ;  but  showing 
strong  natural  talents,  and  great  assiduity,  he  had 
been  made  ordinary  alcalde,  equivalent  to  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  had  ac- 
quitted himself  in  this  situation,  and  the  persuasion 
of  his  great  fidelity  and  gratitude,  had  induced  Co- 
lumbus, on  departing  for  Spain,  to  appoint  him  alcalde 
mayor,  or  chief  judge  of  the  island.  It  is  true  he 
was  an  uneducated  man,  but,  as  there  were  as  yet  no 
intricacies  of  law  in  the  colony,  the  office  required 
lilUe  else  titan  shrewd  good  sense  and  upright  prin- 
ciples for  its  dischai^e. ' 

Roldan  was  one  of  those  base  spirits  which  grew 
venomous  in  Ihe  sunshine  of  prosperity.  He  had  seen 
liis  benefactor  return  to  Spain  apparently  under  a  cloud 
of  disgrace;  a  long  interval  had  elapsed  without  any 
tidings  from  him;  he  considered  him  a  fallen  man, 
and  began  to  devise  how  he  might  profit  by  his  down- 
lal.  He  was  intrusted  with  an  office  inferior  only  to 
that  of  the  Adelantado ;  the  brothers  of  Columbus 
were  highly  unpopular ;  he  imagined  it  possible  to 
ruin  them,  both  with  the  colonists  and  with  the 
government  at  home,  and,  by  dexterous  cunning  and 
bustling  activity,  to  work  his  way  into  the  command 
of  the  colony.  The  vigorous  and  somewhat  austere 
character  of  the  Adelantado  for  some  tune  kept  him 
in  awe ;  but  when  he  was  absent  from  the  settlement, 
Roldan  was  able  to  carry  on  his  machinations  with 
confidence.  Don  Diego,  who  then  commanded  at 
Isabella,  was  an  upright  and  worthy  man,  but  de- 
ficient in  energy.  Roldan  felt  himself  liis  superior 
in  talent  and  spirit,  and  his  self-conceit  was  wounded 
at  being  inferior  to  him  in  authority.  He  soon  made 
a  party  among  the  daring  and  dissolute  of  the  com- 
monity,  and  secretly  loosened  the  lies  of  order  and 
good  government,  by  listening  to  and  encouraging 
the  discontents  of  the  common  people,  and  directing 
them  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  Columbus 
and  his  brothers.  He  had  heretofore  been  employed 
as  superintendent  of  various  public  works  ;  this  had 
brought  him  into,  habits  of  familiar  communication 
with  workmen,  sailors,  and  others  of  the  lower  order. 
Bis  originally  vulgac  character  enabled  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  their  intellects  and  manners,  while  his 
present  station  gave  him  consequence  in  their  eyes. 
Finding  them  full  of  murmurs  about  hard  treatment, 
severe  toil,  and  the  long  absence  of  the  Admiral,  he 
affected  to  be  moved  by  their  distresses.  He  Uirew 
oat  suggestions  that  the  Admiral  mighLneixr.  return, 
being  disgraced  and  ruined  in  consequence  of  the 

•  H«TTer*,  decad.  i,  I.  Hi,  e.  I. 


representations  of  Aguado.  He  sympathized  with 
tlie  hard  treatment  they  experienced  from  the  Ade- 
lantado and  liis  brother  Don  Diego,  who,  being  fo- 
reigners, could  take  no  interest  in  their  welfare,  nor 
feel  a  proper  respect  for  the  pride  of  a  Spaniard ;  but 
who  used  them  merely  as  slaves,  to  build  houses  and 
fortresses  for  them,  or  to  swell  Uieir  state  and  secure 
their  power,  as  they  marched  about  the  island  en- 
riching themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  cadques. 
By  this  means  he  exasperated  Iheir  feelings  to 'such  a 
height,  that  they  had  at  one  time  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  take  away  the  life  of  the  Adelantado,  as  the  only 
means  of  delivering  themselves  from  an  odious  tyrant. 
The  time  and  place  for  the  perpetration  of  the  act 
were  concerted.  The  Adelantado  had  condemned  to 
death  a  Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Berahona,  a  friend 
of  Roldan  and  of  several  of  the  conspirators.  What 
was  his  offence  b  not  positively  staled,  but  from  a 
passage  in  Las  Casas,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  very  Spaniard  who  had  violated  Ihe  fa- 
vourite wife  of  Guarionex,  the  cacique  of  the  Yega. 
The  Adelantado  would  be  present  at  the  execution. 
It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  when  Ihe  populace 
were  assembled,  a  tumult  shoold  be  made  as  if  by 
accident,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  Don 
Bartholomew  sliould  be  despatched  with  a  poniard. 
Fortunately  for  the  Adelantado,  he  pardoned  Uie 
criminal,  the  assemblage  did  not  lake  place,  and  the 
planoftlie  conspirators  was- disconcerted.  ' 

When  Don  Bartholomew  was  absent  collecting  the 
tribute  in  Xaragua,  Roldan  thought  it  was  a  favour- 
able time  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis.  He  had  sounded 
the  feelings  of  the  colonists,  and  ascertained  that 
Uiece  was  a  large  party  disposed  for  open  sedition. 
His  plan  was  to  create  a  popular  tumult,  to  interpose 
in  his  official  character  of  alcalde  mayor,  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  Don 
Diego  and  his  brother,  and,  while  he  usurped  the 
reins  of  authority,  to  appear  as  if  actuated  only  by 
zeal  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  islands,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Sovereigns. 

A  pretext  soon  presented  itself  for  the  proposed 
tumult.  When  the  caravel  returned  from  Xaragua 
laden  with  the  Indian  tributes,  and  Uie  cargo  was 
discharged,  Don  Diego  had  the  vessel  drawn  up  on 
the  land  to  protect  it  from  accidents,  or  from  any 
sinister  de»gns  of  the  disaffected  colonists..  Roldan 
immediately  pointed  this  circumstance  out  to  his 
partisans.  He  secretly  inveighed  against  the  hard- 
ship of  having  this.vessel  drawn  on  shore,  instead  of 
being  left  afloat  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony,  or  sent 
,to  Spain  to  make  known  thehr  distresses.  He  hinted 
that  the  true  reason  was  the  fear  of  the  Adelantado 
and  his  brother,  lest  accounts  should  be  carried  to 
-Spain  of  their  misconduct ;  and  he  affirmed  that  they 
wislied  to  remain  undisturbed  masters  of  the  island, 
and  keepithe  Spaniards  there  as  subjects,  or  rather 
as  slaves.  The  people  took  fire  at  these  suggestions. 
They  had  long  looked  forward  to  Ihe  completion  of 
•  HUI.  del  Almiranle,  cap.  73. 
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the  caravels  as  their  only  chance  for  relief:  they  now 
became  openly  clamorous,  and  insisted  that  the  vessel 
shoald  be  launched  and  sent  to  Spain  for  supplies. 
Don  Diego  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  folly 
of  their  demand,  the  vessel  not  being  ri^ed  and 
equipped  for  such  a  voyage ;  but  the  more  he  at- 
tempted to  pacify  them  by  fiiir  words,  the  more 
unreasonable  and  tnrhnlent  they  became.  Roldan, 
also,  became  more  bold  and  explicit  in  hu  instiga- 
tions. He  advised  them  to  launch  and  take  pos- 
sesfiion  of  the  caravel,  as  the  only  mode  of  regaining 
their  independence.  They  might  then  throw  off  the 
tyranny  of  these  upstart  strangers,  enemies  in  their 
hearts  to  the  Spaniards,  and  might  lead  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure;  sharing  equally  all  that  they  might  gain 
by  biirter  in  the  island,  employing  the  IiMlians  as  slaves 
to  work  for  them,  and  enjoying  unrestrained  indul- 
gence with  respect  to  the  Indian  women.  ■ 

Don  Diego  received  information  of  what  was  fer- 
menting among  the  people,  and  of  the  various  in- 
trigues of  Roldan ;  yet  he  feared  to  come  to  an  open 
rapture  in  the  present  mutinous  state  of  the  colony. 
He  suddenly  detached  him,  therefbre,  with  forty 
men,  to  the  Y^a,  under  pretext  of  overawing  cer- 
tain of  the  natives,  who  had  refused  to  pay  their 
tribate,  and  had  shown  a  disposition  to  revolt.  Rol- 
dan made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  strengthen  his 
bction.  He  made  friends  and  partisans  among  the 
discontented  caciques,  secretly  justifying  them  in 
their  resistance  to  the  imposition  of  tribute,  and  pro- 
mising them  redress.  He  secured  tiie  devotion  of 
his  own  soldiers  by  great  acts  of  indulgence,  dis- 
arming and  dismissing  such  as  refused  fiiU  partici- 
pation in  his  plans,  and  returned  with  his  little 
band  to  Isabella,  where  he  felt  secore  of  a  strong 
party  among  the  cmnmon  people. 

The  Adelantado  had  by  this  time  returned  from 
Xaragna;  but  Rddan  feelmg  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  fection,  and  arrogating  to  himself  great 
authority  from  his  ofBciai  station,  now  openly  de- 
manded that  the  caravel  should  b»  launched,  or 
permission  given  to  himself  and  his  followers  to 
launch  it.  The  Adelantado,  irritated  at  his  arro- 
gance, peremptorily  refused,  oteerving  Uiat  neither 
he  nor  his  companions  were  mariners,  nor  was  the 
earavel  furnished  and  equipped  for  sea,  and  that 
neither  the  safely  of  the  vessel,  nor  of  the  people, 
shoald  be  endangered  by  their  attempt  to navigateber. 

Roldan  perceived  that  his  motives  were  saspecled, 
and  felt  that  the  Adelantado  was  too  formidable  an 
adversary  to  contend  with  in  any  open  sedition  at  Isa- 
bella. He  determined,  therefore,  to  carry  his  plans 
into  operation  in  some  more  favourable  part  of  the 
island,  always  trusting  to  excuse  any  open  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  Don  Bartholomew,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  a  patriotic  4^)position  to  his  tyranny  over 
Spaniards.  He  had  seventy  well-armed  and  deter- 
mined men  under  his  command,  and  he  trusted,  on 
erecting  his  standard,  to  be  joined  by  all  the  dis- 
'  Hi«l.  del  Almiranlc,  c.  73. 


affected  throughout  the  island.  He  set  off  suddenly, 
therefore,  for  the  Yega,  intending  to  surprise  the 
fortress  of  Conception,  and  by  getting  conunand  of 
that  post  and  the  rich  country  adjacent,  to  set  the 
Adelantado  at  defiance. 

He  stopped  on  his  way,  at  various  Indian  vQlages 
in  whidi  the  Spaniards  were  dislributed,  endea- 
vouring to  enlist  the  latter  in  his  party,  holdhig  oat 
promises  of  great  gain  and  free  Uving.  He  attempted 
also  to  seduce  the  natives  from  their  allegiance,  by 
promising  them  freedom  (torn  all  tribute.  Tbose 
caciques  with  whom  he  had  maintained  a  previous 
understanding,  received  him  with  open  anns,  par- 
ticularly one  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Diego 
Marque,  whose  village  he  made  his  head-quarters, 
being  about  two  leagues  from  Fort  Conception.  He 
was  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  surprising  the 
fortress.  Its  commander,  Miguel  Ballester,  was  an 
old  and  staunch  soldier,  both  resolute  and  wary. 
He  drew  himself  into  the  stronghold  on  the  approadi 
of  Roldan,  and  closed  his  gates.  His  garrison  was 
small,but  the  fortification,  situated  on  the  side  of  ahill, 
with  a  river  running  at  its  foot,  was  proof  against 
any  assault.  Roldan  had  still  some  hopes  that  Bal- 
lester might  be  disaffected  to  government,  and  might 
be  gradually  brought  into  his  plans,  or  that  the 
garrison  would  be  disposed  to  desert,  tempted  by  the 
licentious  life  which  be  permitted  among  his  follow- 
ers. In  the  neighbourhood  was  the  town  inhabited 
by  Gnarionex.  Here  were  quartered  thirty  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Garcia  de  Barrantes. 
Roldan  repaired  thither  with  his  armed  force,  hoping 
to  enlist  Barrantes  and  his  party  ;  but  the  captain 
shut  himself  up  with  his  men  in  a  fortified  house, 
refhsing  to  permit  them  to  hold  any  communication 
with  Roldan.  The  latter  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the 
house;  but  after  a  little  consideration,  contented 
hunself  with  seizing  Iheirstore  of  provisions,  and  then 
marclied  towards  Fort  Conception,  which  was  not 
quite  half  a  league  distant. ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

TBI  jLDELAlrriOO  BKPUBS  TO  TU  VIOA  M  nUW  Ot  tWt 
CONCBmON.     BIS  tilTEIVIEW  WITB  BOLOAB. 

[  <497.  ] 

The  Adelantado  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
flagitious  proceedings  of  Roldan;  yet  for  a  time  he 
hesitated  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  had  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people  around  him ; 
he  knew  not  how  fiir  the  consph-acy  extended,  nor 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  Diego  de  Escobar,  alcalde 
of  the  fortress  of  La  Madalena,  together  witli  Adrian 
de  Moxica  and  Pedro  de  Yaldiviesso,  all  princqial 
men,  were  in  league  with  Roldan.  He  feared  that 
the  commander  of  Fort  Conception  might  likew^ise 

'  llcrrera,  decad.  i,  I.  iii,  c.  7.   Uitl.  del  Almiraulc,  c.  74. 
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be  in  the  plot,  and  the  whole  island  in  arms  against 
liim.  He  was  reassared,  hoirerer,  by  tidings  from 
Higael  Baliester.  That  loyal  veteran  wrote  to  him 
pressing  letters  for  succour;  representing  the  weak- 
ness of  his  garrison,  and  the  increasing  forces  of  the 
rebels. 

Don  Bartholomew  now  hastened  to  his  assbtance 
with  bis  accustomed  promptness,  and  threw  himself 
with  a  reinforcement  into  the  fortress.  Being  igno- 
rant of  the  Ibroe  of  the  rebels,  and  doubtful  of  the 
loyalty  of  his  own  followers,  he  determined  to  adopt 
mild  measures.  Understanding  that  Roldan  was 
quartered  at  a  vfllage  but  half  a  league  distant,  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  him,  remonstrating  on  the  fla- 
grant irregularity  of  his  conduct,  the  injury  it  was 
calculated  to  produce  in  the  island,  and  the  certain 
ruin  it  must  bring  upon  himself.  He  summoned  him 
to  appear  at  the  fortress,  pledging  his  word  for  his 
personal  safety.  Roldan  repaired  accordingly  to  Fort 
Conception,  where  the  Adelantado  held  a  parley  with 
him  from  a  window,  demanding  the  reason  of  his 
appearing  in  arms,  in  opposition  to  royal  authority. 
Roldan  replied  boldly,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of 
his  Sovereigns,  defending  their  subjects  firom  the 
oppression  of  men  who  sought  their  destruction.  The 
Adelantado  ordered  him  to  snirender  his  staff  of 
office,  as  alcalde  mayor,  and  to  submit  peaceably  to 
superior  authority.  Roldan  refkised  to  resign  bis 
office,  or  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  Don  Bar- 
tholomew, whom  he  charged  with  seekmg  his  life. 
He  refused  also  to  submit  to  any  trial  unless  com- 
manded by  the  King.  Pretending,  however,  to 
make  no  resistance  to  the  peaceable  exercise  of  au- 
tliority,  he  offered  to  go  with  his  followers,  and  reside 
at  any  place  the  Adelantado  might  appoint.  The 
latter  immediately  designated  tlie  village  of  the  ca- 
ciqae  Diego  Colon,  the  same  native  of  the  Lucayos 
Idands  who  had  been  baptized  in  Spain,  and  had 
since  married  a  daughter  of  Guarionex.  Roldan 
objected,  pretending  there  were  not  sufficient  pro- 
visions to  be  had  there  for  the  subsistence  of  his  men, 
,  and  departed,  declaring  that  be  would  seek  a  more 
eligible  residence  elsewhere.' 

He  now  proposed  to  his  followers  to  estabUsh 
themselves,  and  take  possession  of  the  remote  pro- 
vince of  Xaragua.   The  Spaniards  who  had  returned 
from  thence  had  given  voluptuous  accounts  of  the 
lilie  they  bad  led  there;  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  sweetness  of  the  climate,  the  hospitality  and  gen- 
tleness of  the  people,  their  feasts,  dances,  and  va- 
rioos  amusements,  and,  above  all,  the  beauty  of  the 
women;  for  they  had  been  captivated  by  the  naked 
cbarms  of  the  dancing  nymphs  of  Xaragua.    In  this 
delightful  region,  emancipated  from  the  iron  rule  of 
the  Adelanudo  and  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
irksome  labour,  they  might  lead  a  lilb  of  perfect  fi-ee- 
dom  and  indulgence,  and  have  a  world  of  beauty  at 
their  command.    In  short,  Roldan  drew  a  picture  of 
loose  liensual  enjoyment,  such  as  he  knew  to  be  ir 
'  IJerrera,  dccad.  i,  1-  Ui.  c.  7.    Hiat.  del  Almiranle,  c.  74. 


resistible  witli  men  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits.  His 
followers  acceded  with  joy  to  his  proposition.  Some 
preparations,  however,  were  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
Adelantado,  he  suddenly  marched  off  with  his  band 
to  Isabella,  and  entering  it  in  a  manner  by  surprise, 
endeavoured  to  launch  the  caravel,  with  which  they 
might  sail  to  Xaragua.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  hear- 
ing the  tumult,  issued  forth  with  several  persons  of 
distinction ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  the  mutineers 
and  their  menacing  conduct,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw,  with  a  number  of  faiihful  adherents,  into 
the  fortress.  Roldan  held  several  parleys  with  him, 
and  offered  to  submit  to  his  command,  provided  he 
would  set  himself  op  in  opposition  to  his  brother  the 
Adelantado.  His  proposition  was  treated  with  scorn. 
The  fortress  was  too  strong  to  be  assailed  with  suc- 
cess ;  he  found  it  impossible  to  launch  the  caravel, 
and  feared  the  Adelantado  might  return,  and  he  be 
enclosed  between  two  forces.  He  proceeded,  there- 
Ibre,  in  all  haste,  to  make  provbions  for  the  proposed 
expedition  to  Xaragua.  Still  pretending  to  act  in  his 
official  capacity,  and  to  do  every  thing  from  loyal 
motives,  for  the  protection  and  support  of  the  op- 
pressed subjects  of  the  crown,  he  broke  open  the 
royal  warehouse,  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
King!"  supplied  his  followers  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, clothing,  and  whatever  they  desired  from  the 
public  stores;  proceeded  to  the  enclosure  where  the 
cattle  and  other  European  animals  were  kept  to 
breed,  took  whatever  he  thought  necessary  for  his 
intended  establishment,  and  permitted  his  followers 
to  kiU  such  of  the  remaining  cattle  as  they  might 
want  for  present  supply.  Having  committed  (his 
wasteful  ravage,  he  marched  in  triumph  out  of  Isa- 
bella.' Reflecting,  however,  on  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  character  of  the  Adelantado,  he  felt  that  his 
situation  would  be  but  little  secure  with  such  an  ac- 
tive enemy  behind  him ;  who,  on  extricating  himself 
from  present  perplexities,  would  not  fail  to  pursue 
him  to  his  proposed  paradise  of  Xaragua.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  march  again  to  the  Vega,  and 
endeavonr  either  to  get  {lossession  of  the  person  of 
the  Adelantado,  or  to  strike  some  blow  at  him,  in  his 
present  crippled  sUte,  that  should  disable  him  from 
offering  further  molestation.  Returning,  therefore, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Conception,  he  endeavoured, 
in  every  way,  by  the  means  of  subtle  emissaries,  to 
seduce  the  garrison  to  desertion,  or  to  excite  it  to 
revolt. 

The  Adelantado  had  ample  information  of  the 
madiinations  of  the  enemy,  and  of  his  own  personal 
danger.  He  dared  not  take  the  field  with  his  for- 
ces, having  no  confidence  in  their  fidelity.  He  knew 
that  they  listened  wistfully  to  the  emissaries  of  Rol- 
dan, and  contrasted  the  meagre  fare  and  stem  disci- 
pline of  the  garrison,  with  the  abundant  cheer,  and 
easy  misrule  that  prevailed  among  the  rebels.  To 
counteract  these  seductions,  he  relaxed  from  his 

•  nisi,  del  Almirante,  cap.  74.   Herrcra,  dccad.  i,  I.  iii,  c.  7. 
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usual  strictness,  (reatiag  his  men  with  great  indul' 
gence,  and  promising  them  large  rewards.  By  these 
means,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  some  degree  of 
loyalty  amongst  his  forces,  his  service  having  an  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  Roidan,  as  being  on  the  side  of 
government  and  law. 

Finding  that  his  attempts  to  cormpt  the  garrison 
were  unsuccessful,  and  fearing  some  sudden  sally 
from  the  vigorous  Adelantado,  Roldan  drew  off  to 
a  distance,  and  sought  by  all  insidious  means  to 
strengthen  his  own  power,  and  weaken  that  of  the 
government.  He  asserted  equal  right  to  manage  the 
affoirs  of  the  island  with  the  Adelantado,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  separated  from  him  on  account  of  his 
being  passionate  and  vindictive  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority.  He  represented  him  as  the  tyrant  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  oppressor  of  the  Indians.  For  him- 
self, be  assumed  the  character  of  a  redresser  of  griev- 
ances and  champion  of  the  injured.  He  pretended 
to  feel  a  patriotic  indignation  at  the  affronts  heaped 
upon  Spaniards  by  a  family  of  obscure  and  arrogant 
foreigners;  and  professed  to  free  the  natives  from 
tributes  wrung  from  them  by  these  rapacious  men 
for  their  own  enrichment,  and  contrary  to  the  bene- 
licent  intentions  of  the  Spanish  monarchs.  He  con- 
nected himself  closely  with  the  Carib  cacique,  Mani- 
caotes,  brother  of  the  late  Caonabo,  whose  son  and 
nephew  were  in  his  possession  as  hostages  for  pay- 
ment of  tributes.  This  warlike  chieftain  he  conci- 
liated by  presents  and  caresses,  bestowing  on  him  the 
appellation  of  brother.  ■  In  fact,  the  unhappy  natives, 
deceived  by  bis  professions,  and  overjoyerfat  the  idea 
of  having  a  protector  in  arms  for  their  defence,  sub- 
mitted cheerfully  to  a  thousand  impositions,  supply- 
ing his  followers  with  provisions  in  abundance,  and 
bringing  to  Roldan  all  the  gold  they  could  collect; 
voluntarily  yielding  him  heavier  tributes  than  those 
from  which  he  pretended  to  free  them. 

The  affairs  of  the  island  were  now  in  a  lamentable 
situation.  The  Indians,  perceiving  tlie  dissensions 
among  the  white  men,  and  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
tection of  Roldan,  began  to  throw  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  government.  The  caciques  at  a  dbtance  ceased 
to  send  in  their  tributes,  and  those  who  were  in  the 
vicinity  were  excused  by  the  AdelanUdo,  that  by  in- 
dulgence be  might  retain  their  friendship  in  this  time 
of  danger.  Roldan's  faction  daily  gained  strength ; 
they  ranged  insolently  and  at  large  in  the  q)en  coun- 
try, and  were  supported  by  the  misguided  natives, 
while  the  Spaniards  who  remained  loyal,  fearing 
conspiracies  among  the  natives,  had  to  keep  under 
shelter  of  the  fort,  or  in  the  strong  houses  which  they 
had  erected  in  the  villages.  The  commanders  were 
obliged  to  palliate  ail  kinds  of  slights  and  indignities, 
both  from  their  soldiers  and  from  the  Indians,  fearful 
of  driving  them  to  sedition  by  any  severity.  The 
clothing  and  munitions  of  all  kinds,  either  for  main- 
tenance or  defence,  were  rapidly  wasting  away,  and 
the  want  of  all  supplies  or  tidings  from  Spain  was 
>  LajCaaas,  HUt.  Ind.,  I.  i,  cap.  <I8. 


sulking  the  spirits  of  the  well-affecled  into  despon- 
dency. The  Adelantado  was  shut  up  in  Fort  Con- 
ception,  in  daUy  expectation  of  being  openly  besieged 
by  Roldan,  and  secretly  informed  that  means  were 
taken  to  destroy  him,  should  he  issue  from  the  vails 
of  the  fortress." 

Such  was  the  desperate  slate  to  which  the  colony 
was  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  long  detention 
of  Columbus  in  Spain,  and  the  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  all  his  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
island  by  the  delays  of  cabinets  and  the  chicanery  of 
Fonseca  and  his  satellites.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
when  faction  reigned  triumphant,  and  the  colony 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  tidings  were  brought  to 
the  Yega  that  Pero  Hernandez  Coronal  had  arrived 
at  the  port  of  San  Domingo,  with  two  ships,  bringing 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
troops.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SECORO  iNSVIBECnON  OF  CViHIONSX,  AKD  HIS  FLIGlrr  TO 
THE  MOIlNTilNS  OF  CIGOIT. 

[  1498.  ] 

The  arrival  of  Coronal  took  place  on  the  third  of 
February,  1498;  it  was  the  salvation  of  the  colony. 
The  reinforcements  of  troops,  and  the  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  strengthened  the  hands  of  Don  Bartholomew. 
The  royal  confirmation  of  bis  title  and  authority  as 
Adelantado  at  once  dispelled  all  aspersions  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  his  power,  and  confirmed  the  fidelity 
of  bis  adherents ;  and  the  tidings  that  the  Admiral 
was  in  high  favour  at  court  and  would  soon  arrive 
with  a  powerful  squadron,  struck  consternation  into 
those  who  bad  entered  into  the  rebellion  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  having  fallen  into  disgrace. 

The  Adelantado  no  longer  remained  mewed  up  in 
his  fortress,  but  set  out  immediately  for  San  Do- 
mingo with  a  part  of  his  troops,  although  a  very 
superior  rebel  force  was  at  the  village  of  the  caciqoe 
Guarionex,  at  a  very  short  distance.  Roldan  tai- 
lored slowly  and  gloomily  with  his  party,  anxioas 
to  ascertain  the  trutli  of  these  tidings,  to  make  par- 
tisans, if  possible,  among  those  who  had  newly  ar- 
rived, and  to  take  advantage  of  every  drcnmstanoe 
that  might  befi-iend  liis  rash  and  hazardous  projects. 
The  Adelantado  left  strong  guards  on  Ike  passes  o( 
the  roads  to  prevent  his  near  approach  to  San  Do- 
mingo, but  Roldan  pansed  within  a  few  leagues  of 
the  place. 

When  tlie  Adelantado  found  himself  secure  inSui 
Domingo  with  this  augmentation  of  force,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  still  greater  reinforcement  at  band,  his 
magnanimity  prevailed  over  his  indignation,  and  he 
sought  by  gentle  means  to  allay  the  popular  seditions, 
that  the  island  might  be  restored  to  tranqoillitj  be- 

'  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  I.  i,  c.  H9. 
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fore  his  brother's  arrival.  He  considered  that  the 
colonists  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  sup- 
plies; that  their  discontents  had  been  heightened  by 
the  severities  he  had  been  compelled  to  inflict;  and 
that  many  had  been  led  to  rebellion  by  donbts  of  tlie 
legitimacy  of  his  authority.  While,  therefore,  he 
proclaimed  the  royal  act  sanctioning  his  title  and 
powers,  he  promised  also  amnesty  for  all  past  offences, 
on  condition  of  immediate  return  to  allegiance.  Hear- 
ing that  Roldan  was  within  live  leagues  of  San  Do- 
mingo with  hLsband,  he  sent  Pero  Hernandez  Co- 
ronal, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Sovereigns 
algaazil  mayor  of  the  island,  to  exhort  him  to  obe- 
dience, promising  him  oblivion  of  the  past.  He 
trusted  that  the  representations  of  a  discreet  and  ho- 
nonrable  man  like  Coronal,  who  had  been  witness 
of  the  fovour  in  which  his  brother  stood  in  Spain, 
would  convince  the  rebels  of  the  hopelessness  of  their 
course. 

Roldan,  however,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and  doubt- 
fiil  of  the  clemency  of  Don  Bartholomew,  feared  to 
venture  within  his  power ;  he  determined,  also,  to 
prevent  his  followers  from  communicating  with  Co- 
ronal, lest  they  should  be  seduced  from  him  by  the 
promise  of  pardon.  When  that  emissary,  therefore, 
approached  the  encampment  of  the  rebels,  he  was 
opposed  in  a  narrow  pass  by  a  body  uf  archers,  with 
their  cross-bows  levelled.  "Halt  there!  traitor!" 
cried  Roldan,  "  had  you  arrived  eight  days  later,  we 
should  all  have  been  one."  ■ 

It  was  in  vain  that  Coronal  endeavoured  by  fair 
reasoning  and  earnest  entreaty  to  win  this  perverse 
and  tnrbalent  man  from  his  career.  Roldan  answer- 
ed with  hardihood  and  deriance,  professing  to  oppose 
only  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  the  Adelanlado,  but 
to  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  Admiral  on  his  arrival. 
He,  and  several  of  his  principal  confederates,  wrote 
letters  to  the  same  effect  to  their  friends  in  San  Do- 
mingo, urging  them  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  Ad- 
miral when  he  should  arrive,  and  to  assure  him  of 
their  disposition  to  acknowledge  his  authority. 

When  Coromd  returned  with  accounts  of  Roldan's 
contumacy,  the  Adelantado  proclaimed  him  and  his 
followers  traitors.  That  shrewd  rebel,  however,  did 
not  saffer  bis  men  to  remain  within  either  the  seduc- 
tion of  promise  or  the  terror  of  menace;  he  imme- 
diately set  out  on  his  march  for  his  promised  land  of 
Xaragua,  trustingin  its  soft  witcheries  to  dissolveevery 
honest  principle  and  virtuous  tie  of  his  misguided  fol- 
lowers by  a  life  of  indolence  and  libertinage. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mischievons  effects  of  his  in- 
trignes  among  the  caciques  became  more  and  more 
apparent.  No  sooner  had  the  Adelantado  left  Fort 
Conception,  than  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  the 
natives  to  surprise  it.  Gnarionex  was  at  the  head  of 
this  conspiracy,  moved  by  the  instigations  of  Roldan, 
who  had  promised  him  protection  and  assistance ;  and 
led  on  by  the  forlorn  hope,  in  this  distracted  state  of 
the  Spanish  forces,  to  relieve  his  paternal  domains 
<  llerrera,decad.  ■,!.  Ui,  c.  s. 


from  the  intolerabledomination  of  usurping  strangers. 
Holding  secret  communications  with  his  tributary 
caciques,  it  was  concerted  that  they  should  all  rise 
simultaneously  upon  the  soldiery,  who  were  quartered 
in  small  parties  in  their  villages;  and  should  put  them 
to  death,  while  he,  with  a  chosen  force,  should  sur- 
prise the  fortress  of  Conception  in  the  present  weak 
slate  of  the  garrison.  As  the  Indians  might  makp  a 
mistake  in  the  appointed  time,  the  night  of  the  full 
moon  was  fixed  upon  for  the  insurrection. 

One  of  the  principal  caciques,  however,  not  being 
a  correct  observer  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  took  up 
arms  before  the  appointed  night.  He  was  repulsed 
by  the  soldiers  quartered  in  his  village.  The  alarm 
was  given,  and  the  Spaniards  were  all  put  on  the 
alert.  The  cacique  QeA  to  Guarionex  for  protection, 
buttlie  chieftain,  full  of  mdignalion  and  despair,  put 
him  to  death  upon  the  spot. 

No  sooner  did  the  Adelanlado  hear  of  this  fresh 
conspiracy,  than  he  again  pot  himself  on  the  march 
for  the  Vega  with  a  strong  body  of  men.  Guarionex 
did  not  await  his  coming.  He  saw  that  every  attempt 
was  fruitless  to  shake  off  these  strangers,  who  had 
settled  like  a  curse  npon  his  territories.  He  found 
their  friendship  no  less  destructive  tlian  their  enmity, 
and  he  now  dreaded  their  vengeance.  Abandoning, 
therefore,  his  rightful  and  beautiful  domain,  the  once 
happy  Vega,  he  fled  with  his  family  and  a  small  band 
of  faithful  followers  to  the  mountains  of  Ciguay .  This 
is  a  lofty  chain,  extending  along  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  between  the  Vega  and  the  sea.  The  mhabi- 
tauts  were  the  most  robust  and  hardy  tribe  of  the 
island,  and  far  more  formidable  than  the  mild  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plains.  It  was  a  part  of  this  tribe  which 
displayed  hostility  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  course  of 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  in  a  skirmish  with 
them  in  the  Gulf  of  Semana  the  first  drop  of  native 
blood  had  been  shed  in  tlie  New  World.  The  reader 
may  remember  the  frank  and  confiding  conduct  of 
these  people  the  day  after  tlie  skirmish,  and  the  in- 
trepid faitli  with  whicli  their  cacique  trusted  himself 
on  board  of  the  caravel  of  the  Admiral,  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  to  tliissame  cacique, 
named  Mayobanex,  that  the  fugitive  chieftain  of  tlie 
Vega  now  applied  for  refuge.  He  came  to  his  resi- 
dence at  an  Indian  town  near  Cape  Cabron,  about 
ten  leagues  west  of  Isabella,  and  unplored  shelter  for 
his  wife  and  cliildren,  and  his  handful  of  loyal  fol- 
lowers. The  noble-minded  cacique  of  the  mountain 
received  him  with  open  arms.  He  not  only  gave  an 
asylum  to  his  family,  but  he  pledged  himself  to  stand 
by  him  in  his  distress,  to  defend  his  cause,  and  share 
his  desperate  fortunes.'  Men  in  civilized  life  learn 
magnanimity  from  precept,  but  their  most  generous 
actions  are  often  rivalled  by  tlie  deeds  of  untutored 
savages,  who  act  only  fi:om  natural  impulse. 
■  La»CasM,Hl8Mnd.,cri2I.MS.    PclerMartjr.ilecad.i.c.T. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

CiHVilCR  OP  THE  iD8l.iNTiD0  IN  TBI  MOCimiNS  OF  CICOAT. 
[  ««».  ] 

Aided  by  lus  moanuin  ally,  and  by  bands  of  hardy 
Ciguayans,  Gaarionex  made  seva-al  descents  into  the 
plajn,  cutting  off  straggling  parlies  of  ttie  Spaniards, 
laying  waste  the  villages  of  the  natives  who  continued 
in  allegiance  to  them,  and  destroying  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  arrival  of  the  Adelantado  put  a  stop  to 
these  molestations;  but  he  determined  to  root  out  so 
formidable  an  adversary  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Shrinking  from  no  danger  nor  fatigue,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  be  done  by  others  which  he  could  do  him- 
self, he  set  forth  in  the  spring  with  a  band  of  ninety 
men,  a  few  cavalry,  and  a  body  of  Indians,  to  pene- 
trate among  th.e  wild  fastnesses  of  the  Giguay  moun- 
tains. 

After  passing  a  steep  defile,  rendered  ahnost  im- 
practicable for  troops  by  rugged  rocks  and  exuberant 
vegetation,  he  descended  into  a  beautiful  valley  or 
plain,  extending  along  the  coast,  and  embosomed  by 
the  mountains  which  advanced  towards  the  sea.  His 
advance  into  Uie  country  was  watched  by  Uie  keen 
eyes  of  Indian  scouts,  who  larked  among  the  rocks 
and  thickets.  As  the  Spaniards  were  seeking  the 
fordofa  river  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  two  of  these 
spies  darted  from  among  the  bashes  on  its  bank.  One 
flung  himself  headlong  into  the  water,  and,  swim- 
ming across  the  mouth  of  tlte  river,  escaped ;  the 
other  being  taken,  gave  information  that  six  thousand 
Indians  lay  in  ambush  on  the  opposite  shore,  waiting 
to  attack  tbem  as  they  crossed. 

The  Adelantado  advanced  with  caution,  and  find- 
ing a  shallow  place,  entered  the  river  with  his  troops. 
Tliey  were  scarcely  midway  in  the  stream  when  the 
savages,  hideously  painted,  and  lookmg  more  like 
fiends  than  men,  burst  from  their  concealment.  The 
forests  rang  with  their  yells  and  bowlings.  They 
discharged  a  shower  of  arrows  and  lances,  by  which, 
notwithstanding  the  protection  of  their  targets,  many 
of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded.  The  Adelantado, 
however,  forced  his  way  across  the  river,  and  the  In- 
dians took  to  fli^t.  Some  were  killed,  but  their 
swiftness  of  foot,  their  knowledge  of  the  forest,  and 
their  dexterity  in  darting  and  winding  through  the 
most  tangled  thickets,  enabled  the  greater  number  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  encum- 
bered with  armour,  targets,  cross-bows,  and  lances. 

By  the  advice  of  one  of  his  Indian  guides,  the  Ade- 
lantado pressed  forward  along  the  valley  to  reach  the 
residence  of  Mayobanex,  at  Gabron.  In  the  way  he 
had  several  skirmishes  with  the  natives,  who  would 
suddenly  rush  forth  from  ambuscades  among  the 
bushes,  discharge  their  weapons  with  furious  war- 
cries,  and  take  refuge  again  iir  the  fastnesses  of  their 
rocks  and  forests,  inaccessible  to  tlie  Spaniards. 

Having  taken  several  prisoners,  the  Adelantado  sent 
one,  accompanied  by  an  Indian  of  a  friendly  tribe,  as 


a  messenger  to  Mayobanex,  demanding  the  sarrender 
of  Guarionex — promising  friendsliip  and  protection  in 
case  of  compliance,  but  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  lay  waste  his  territory  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
cacique  listened  attentively  to  the  messenger :  when 
he  had  finished,  "Tell  the  Spaniards,  "said  he, "  that 
they  are  bad  men,  cruel  and  tyrannical ;  usurpers  of 
the  territories  of  others,  and  shedders  of  innocent 
blood.  I  desire  not  the  friendship  of  such  men ;  Gua- 
rionex is  a  good  man,  he  is  my  friend,  he  is  my  guest, 
he  has  fled  to  me  for  refuge ;  I  have  promised  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  I  will  keep  my  word. " 

When  the  messengers  brought  this  magnanimoos 
reply,  or  rather  defiance,  the  Adelantado  saw  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  friendly  overtures. 
When  severity  was  required,  he  could  be  a  stem 
soldier.  He  immediately  ordered  the  village  in 
which  be  had  been  quartered,  and  several  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  be  set  on  fire.  He  tlien  sent 
farther  messengers  to  Mayobanex,  warning  him  that, 
unless  he  delivered  up  the  fugitive  cacique,  his  whole 
dominions  should  be  laid  waste  in  like  manner;  and 
he  would  see  nothing  in  every  direction  but  the  smoke 
and  flames  of  his  burning  villages.  The  unhappy 
Giguayans,  beholding  the  destruction  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  them,  cursed  the  day  in  wliich 
Guarionex  had  taken  refage  among  them.  The; 
surrounded  their  chieftain  with  clamorous  lamen- 
tations, urging  that  the  fugitive  should  be  given  up 
for  tlie  salvation  of  the  country.  The  generous  ca- 
cique was  inflexible.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
many  virtues  of  Guarionex,  of  tlie  sacred  claims  be 
had  on  their  hospitality ;  be  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  abide  all  evils,  rather  than  it  should  ever  be 
said  Mayobanex  had  betrayed  his  guest. 

The  people  retired  with  sorrowful  hearts,  and  the 
chieftain,  summoning  Guarionex  into  his  presence, 
again  pledged  liis  word  to  stand  by  him  and  protect 
lum,  though  it  should  cost  him  bis  dominions.  He 
sent  no  reply  to  the  Adelantado ;  and  lest  any 
further  messages  might  be  broagbt  to  tempt  the 
fidelity  of  his  subjects,  he  placed  men  in  ambnsh, 
with  orders  to  slay  any  messengers  who  might 
approach.  They  had  not  Iain  in  wait  long,  before 
they  beheld  two  men  advancing  through  the  forest, 
one  of  whom  was  a  captive  Ciguayan,  and  the  other 
an  Indian  ally  of  the  Spaniards.  They  were  both 
instantly  slain.  The  Adelantado  was  following  at  no 
great  distance,  with  only  ten  foot  soldiers  and  foot 
horsemen.  When  he  found  his  messengers  lyin^ 
dead  in  the  forest  path,  transfixed  with  arrows,  he 
was  greatly  exasperated,  and  resolved  to  deal  rigor- 
ously '  with  this  obstinate  tribe.  He  advanced, 
therefore,  with  all  his  force  to  Cabron,  where  Bbyo- 
banex  and  his  army  were  quartered.  At  his  ap- 
proach, the  inferior  caciques  and  their  adherents, 
overcome  by  their  terror  of  the  Spaniards,  fled  with 
the  utmost  rapidity.  When  the  unfbrtanate  Mayo- 
banex found  himself  thus  deserted,  be  took  refuge 
with  his  family  in  a  secret  part  of  the  moonlains. 
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Several  of  the  Cigaayans  sought  for  Gnarionex  to  kill 
bim  or  deliver  kirn  up  as  a  propitiatory  ofTeriiig ;  bat 
he  fled  to  the  heights,  where  be  wandered  about 
alone,  in  the  most  savage  and  desolate  places. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  forests  and  the  ru^ednessof 
the  mountains  rendered  this  expedition  excessively 
painful  and  laborious,  and  protracted  it  far  beyond  the 
time  that  tlie  Addantado  liad  contemplated.  His 
men  suffered,  not  merely  from  fatigue,  but  hunger. 
The  natives  had  all  fled  to  the  mountains ;  their 
villages  remained  empty  and  desolate  j  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Spaniards  consisted  of  cassava-bread, 
and  such  roots  and  herbs  as  their  Indian  allies  could 
gather  for  tliem,  with  now  and  then  a  few  utias 
taken  with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs.  They  slept 
almost  always  on  the  ground,  in  the  open  air,  under 
the  trees,  exposed  to  the  heavy  dew  whith  falls  in 
this  climate.  For  three  months  they  were  thus 
pursuing  their  warfare  amongst  the  moimtains,  until 
almost  worn  out  with  toil  and  hard  fare.  Many  of 
them  had  forms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Con- 
ception, which  required  their  attention ;  they,  there- 
fore, entreated  permission,  since  the  Indians  were 
terrified  and  dispersed,  to  return  to  their  abodes  in 
the  Vega. 

The  Adelantado  granted  many  of  them  passports, 
and  an  allowance  out  of  the  scanty  stock  of  bread 
which  remained.  Retaining  only  thirty  men,  he 
resolved  with  these  to  search  every  den  and  cavern 
of  the  mountains  until  he  should  find  the  two  caciques. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  trace  them  in  such  a 
wilderness.  There  was  no  one  to  give  a  clue  to  their 
retreat :  the  whole  country  was  abandoned.  There 
were  the  habitations  of  men,  but  not  a  human  being  to 
be  seen ;  or  if,  by  chance,  they  caught  some  wretched 
Indian  stealing  forth  from  tlte  mountains  in  quest  of 
food,  he  always  professed  utto*  ignorance  of  the  hid- 
ing-place of  the  caciques. 

It  happened  one  day,  however,  that  several  Spa- 
niards, while  hunting  utias,  captured  two  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mayobanex,  who  were  on  their  way  to  a 
distant  village  in  search  of  bread.  They  were  uken 
to  ttic  Adelantado,  who  compelled  them  to  betray  the 
place  of  concealment  of  their  chieftain,  and  to  act  as 
guides.  Twelve  Spaniards  volunteered  to  go  in  quest 
of  him.  Stripping  themselves  naked,  staining  and 
painting  their  bodies  so  as  to  look  like  Indians,  and 
wrapping  llieir  swords  in  palm-leaves,  tliey  were  con- 
docted  by  the  guides  to  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate 
Mayobanex.  They  came  secretly  upon  hnn,  and 
found  him  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children  and 
a  fiew  of  his  household,  totally  unsospicious  of  danger. 
Drawing  their  swords,  the  Spaniards  rushed  upon 
tbem  and  made  them  all  prisoners.  When  these  pri- 
aoners  were  brought  to  the  Adelantado,  he  gave  np 
all  farther  search  after  Gnarionex,  and  returned  to 
Fort  Conception. 

Among  the  prisoners  thus  taken  was  the  sister  of 
Mayobanex.  She  was  the  wife  of  another  caciqae  of 
tbe  moaniaiat,  whose  territories  bad  never  yet  been 


visited  by  tlie  Spaniards;  and  she  was  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  tlte  island.  Ten- 
derly attached  to  her  brother,  she  had  abandoned 
the  security  of  her  own  dominions,  and  had  followed 
him  among  rocks  and  precipices,  participating  in  all 
his  hardships,  and  comforting  him  with  a  woman's 
sympathy  and  kindness.  When  tbe  cacique,  her 
husband,  who  tenderly  loved  her,  heard  of  her  cap- 
tivity, he  was  distracted  with  grief,  and  hastening  to 
the  Adelantado,  offered  to  submit  himself  and  all  his 
possessions  to  his  sway,  if  bis  wife  might  be  restored 
to  bim.  Tlie  Adelantado  accepted  his  offer  of  alle- 
giance, and  released  this  Indian  beauty,  together 
with  several  of  his  subjects  whom  lie  had  captured. 
The  caciqae  kept  his  word ;  he  became  a  firm  and 
valuable  ally  of  the  Spaniards,  cultivating  lai^  tracts 
of  land,  and  supplying  them  with  great  quantities  of 
bread  and  other  provisions. 

Kindness  appears  never  to  have  been  lost  upon 
this  gentle  people.  When  this  act  of  clemency 
reached  the  Ciguayans,  they  came  in  multitudes  to 
the  fortress,  bringmg  presents  of  various  kinds,  pro- 
mising allegiance,  and  imploring  the  release  of  Mayo- 
banex and  bis  family.  The  Adelantado  granted  then* 
prayers  in  part,  releasing  the  wife  and  household  of 
the  caciqae,  but  still  detaining  him  prisoner  to  ensure 
the  fidelity  of  bis  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  Gnarionex,  who 
had  been  hiding  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountains, 
was  driven  by  hunger  to  venture  down  occasionally 
into  the  plain  in  quest  of  food.  The  Ciguayans  look- 
ing upon  him  as  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  and 
perhaps  hoping  by  his  sacrifice  to  procure  the  release 
of  their  chieftain,  betrayed  his  haunts  to  the  Adelan- 
tado. A  party  was  immediately  despatched  to  secure 
him.  They  lay  in  wait  in  the  path  by  which  be 
usually  relumed  to  tbe  mountains.  As  tiie  unhappy 
cacique,  after  one  of  his  famished  excursions,  was 
returning  to  his  den  among  the  cliffs,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  lurking  Spaniards,  and  brought  in  chains 
to  Fort  Conception.  After  his  repeated  insurrections, 
and  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  perseverance  displayed 
in  his  pursuit,  Guarionex  expected  nothing  less  than 
death  from  the  vengeance  of  tlie  Adelantado.  Don  Bar- 
tholomew, however,  though  stem  in  his  policy,  was 
neither  vindictive  nor  crael  in  bis  nature.  He  con- 
sidered the  tranquillity  of  the  Vega  sufficiently  secured 
by  tlie  captivity  of  the  cacique ;  and  he  ordered  him  to 
be  detained  a  prisoner  and  hostage  in  the  fortress.  Tbe 
Indian  hostilities  in  this  important  part  of  tlie  island 
being  thus  brought  to  a  concluaon,  and  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  Don  Bartholomew 
returned  to  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  where,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  had  the  happiness  of  receiving 
his  brother,  the  Admiral,  after  nearly  two  years  and 
six  months'  absence.' 

Such  was  tbe  active,  intre|Md,  and  sagaciQHs,  bat 

<  Tbe  particalan  oftbte  chapter  are  chiefly  Crom  P.  Martyr,  de- 
cad.  I,  I.  vi. ;  tlie  inaniucript  hlgtorf  of  Las  Casas,  1. 1,-p.  til  t  and 
Herreca.  BM.  Ind„  decad.  i,  1.  ill,  c.  8, 9. 
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(nii>u1cnt  and  disa^trons  administration  of  the  Adelan- 
tado,  in  wliichwe  find  evidences  of  the  great  capacity, 
the  mental  and  bodily  vigour  of  tliis  self-formed  and 
almost  self-taught  man.  He  united,  in  a  singular 
degree,  (lie  sailor,  the  soldier,  and  the  legislator. 
Like  his  brother,  the  Admiral,  hb  mind  and  manners 
rose  immediately  to  tlie  level  of  his  situation,  showing 
no  arrogance  or  ostentation ;  and  exercising  the  sway 
of  sudden  and  extraordinary  power,  with  the  sobriety 
and  moderation  of  one  who  had  been  born  to  rule.  He 
has  been  accused  of  severity  in  his  government,  but  no 
instance  appears  of  a  cruel  or  wanton  abuseof  authority . 
If  he  was  stern  towards  the  factious  Spaniards,  he  was 
just ;  the  disasters  of  his  administration  were  not 
produced  by  his  own  rigour,  but  by  the  perverse 
passions  of  others,  which  called  for  its  exercise;  and 
the  Admiral,  who  had  more  suavity  of  manner  and 
benevolence  of  heart,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  con- 
ciliating the  good-will,  and  ensuring  the  obedience 
of  the  colonists.  The  character  of  Don  Bartholomew 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  the  world ;  less  adventurous,  less  amiable,  and 
less  magnanimous,  than  his  brothers,  he  did  not  yield 
to  them  in  boldness  and  heroism. 


BOOK  xn. 


CHAPTER  I. 

«0l«n].SI0n   IN  JIISPtRIOLi.       PtOCBIDINGS  OP  TBE  BEBEL8  AT 
tktkOOk. 

I  AugllslTO,  14»8.  ] 

CoLDUBns  arrived  at  St  Domingo,  wearied  by  a 
long  and  arduous  voyage  and  worn  down  by  inflrmi- 
ties;  both  mind  and  body  craved  repose,  bat  fi-om 
the  time  he  first  entered  into  public  life,  he  was 
doomed  never  again  to  taste  the  sweets  of  tranquil- 
lity. The  island  of  Hispaniola,  the  favourite  scene  of 
his  hopes,  was  destined  to  involve  him  in  perpetual 
troubles,  to  fetter  his  fortunes,  impede  his  enter- 
prises, and  embitter  ^e  conclusion  of  his  life.  What 
a  scene  of  poverty  and  suffering  had  this  opulent  and 
lovely  island  been  rendered  by  the  bad  passions  of  a 
few  despicable  men  !  The  wars  with  the  natives  and 
the  seditions  among  the  colonists  had  put  a  stop  to 
the  labours  of  the  mines,  and  all  hopes  of  wealth  were 
at  an  end.  The  horrors  of  famine  had  succeeded  to 
those  of  war.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  had  been 
generally  neglected^  several  of  the  provinces  had 
been  desolated  during  the  late  troubles;  a  great  part 
of  the  Indians  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  those 
who  remained  had  lost  all  heart  to  labour,  seeing  that 
the  produce  of  their  toils  was  liable  to  be  wrested 
from  them  by  ruthless  strangers.  It  is  true,  Uie  Vega 
was  once  more  at  peace,  but  it  was  a  desolate  tran- 


qnillity.  That  beantiful  r^on,  which  bot  four  years 
before  the  Spaniards  had  found  so  populous  and  happy, 
which  seemed  to  inclose  in  its  luxuriant  bosom  all  the 
sweets  of  nature,  and  to  exclude  all  the  cares  and 
sorrows  of  the  world,  was  now  a  vast  scene  of  wretch- 
edness and  repining.  Many  of  those  Indian  towns, 
where  the  Spaniards  had  been  detained  by  genial 
hospitality,  and  almost  worshipped  as  beneficent  de- 
ities, were  now  silent  and  deserted.  Some  of  tbeir 
late  inhabitants  were  lurking  among  rocks  and  ca- 
verns; some  were  reduced  to  slavery;  many  Iiad 
perished  with  hunger,  and  many  bad  fallen  by  the 
sword.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  that  so  small  a 
number  of  men,  restrained  too  by  well-meaning  go- 
vernors, could  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  have  pro- 
duced such  wide-spreading  miseries.  But  the  prin- 
ciples of  evil  have  a  fatal  activity.  With  every  exer- 
tion, the  best  of  men  can  do  but  a  moderate  amoant 
of  good ;  but  it  seems  in  the  power  of  the  most  con- 
temptible individual  to  do  incalculable  mischief. 

The  evil  passions  of  the  white  men,  which  bad  in- 
flicted such  calamities  upon  this  innocent  people,  liad 
ensured  likewise  a  merited  return  of  suffering  to  tliem- 
selves.    In  no  part  was  this  more  truly  exempliCed 
than  among  the  inhabitants  of  Isabella,  the  most  idle, 
factious,  and  dissolute  of  the  island.     The  public 
works  were  unfinished ;  the  gardens  and  fiekls  they 
had  begun  to  cultivate  lay  neglected  :  they  had  driven 
the  natives  fi'om  their  vicinity  by  extortion  and  cruelty, 
and  had  rendered  the  country  around  them  a  solitary 
wilderness.    Too  idle  to  labour,  and  destitute  of  any 
resources  with  which  to  occupy  their  indolence,  (hey 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  mutinied  against  their 
rulers,  and  wasted  their  time  in  alternate  riot  and 
despondency.    Many  of  the  soldiery  quartered  about 
the  island,  had  suffered  from  ill  health  during  the  late 
troubles,  being  shut  up  in  Indian  villages  where  they 
could  take  no  exercise,  and  obliged  to  subsist  on  food 
to  which  they  could  not  accustom  themselves.    Those 
who  had  been  actively  employed,  had  been  worn 
down  by  hard  service,  long  marches,  and  scanty  food. 
Many  of  them  were  broken  in  constitution,  and  many 
had  perished  by  disease.     There  was  a  universal 
desire  to  leave  the  island,  and  to  escape  from  the  mi- 
series which  they  bad  created.     Yet  this  was  the 
favoured  and  fruitful  land  to  which  the  eyes  of  pbOo- 
sophers  and  poets  in  Europe  were  fondly  turned,  as 
realizing  the  pictures  of  the  golden  age.    So  true  it 
is,  that  the  fairest  Elysium  that  ^cy  ever  devised, 
would  be  turned  into  a  purgatory  by  the  pt^ions  of 
bad  men. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Colnmbns  on  his  v- 
rival,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  approving  of  all  the 
measures  of  the  Adelantado,  and  denouncing  Roldan 
and  his  associates.  That  turbulent  man  bad  taken 
possession  of  Xaragua,  where  he  had  been  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  natives.  He  had  permitted  his  fitllowerg 
to  lead  an  idle  and  licentious  life  among  its  beantiful 
scenes,  making  ilie  surrounding  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants subservient  to  their  pleasures  and  Ibeir  pss- 
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sloiu.  An  eTent  happened  previous  to  their  know- 
ledge ofthe  arrival  of  Columbus,  which  threw  supplies 
into  their  hands,  and  strengthened  their  power.  As 
they  were  one  day  loitering  on  the  sea-shore,  they 
beheld  three  caravels  at  a  distance,  the  sight  of  winch, 
in  this  unfreqnented  part  of  the  ocean,  filled  them 
with  wonder  and  alarm.  The  ships  approached  the 
land,  and  came  to  anchor.  The  rebels  apprehended 
at  first  that  tliey  were  vessel^  despatched  in  pursuit 
of  them.  Roldan,  however,  who  was  as  sagacious  as 
he  was  bold,  surmised  that  they  were  ships  which  had 
wandered  from  their  course,  and  been  borne  to  the 
westward  by  the  currents,  and  that  they  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  recent  occurrences  of  the  island.  En- 
joining the  utmost  secrecy  on  his  men,  he  went  on 
board,  pretending  to  be  stationed  in  that  neiglibour- 
hood  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  natives  in 
obedience,  and  collecting  tribute.  His  conjectures 
as  to  the  vessels  were  correct.  They  were,  in  fact. 
Die  three  caravels  which  had  been  detached  by  Co- 
lumbus from  his  squadron  at  the  Canary  Islands,  to 
bring  supplies  to  the  colonies.  The  captains  being 
Ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  currents,  which  set 
through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  had  been  carried  west 
br  beyond  their  reckoning,  until  tliey  had  at  length 
wandered  to  the  coast  of  Xaragua. 

Roldan  and  his  followers  kept  their  secret  dosely 
for  three  days.  Beuig  considered  a  man  in  important 
trust  and  authority,  the  captains  did  not  hesitate  to 
grant  all  his  requests  for  supplies.  He  procured 
swords,  lances,  cross-bows,  and  various  military 
stores;  while  his  men,  dispersed  through  the  three 
vessels,  were  busy  among  the  crews,  secretly  making 
partisans,  representing  the  hard  life  of  the  colonists  at 
St  Domingo,  and  the  ease  and  revelry  in  which  they 
passed  their  time  at  Xaragua.  Many  of  the  crew  had 
been  shipped  ui  compliance  with  the  Admiral's  ill- 
judged  proposition,  to  commute  criminal  punishments 
into  transportation  to  the  colony.  They  were  vaga- 
bonds, the  refuse  of  Spanish  towns,  and  culprits  from 
Spanish  dungeons.  They  were  the  very  men,  there- 
fore, to  be  wrought  upon  by  such  representations, 
and  they  promised  on  Uie  first  opportunity  to  desert 
and  join  the  rebels. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day,  that  Alonzo  Sanchez 
de  Carvajal,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three  captains, 
discovered  the  real  character  of  the  dangerous  guests 
whom  he  had  admitted  so  freely  on  board  of  his 
vessels.  It  was  then  too  late;  the  mischief  was  ef- 
fected. He  and  his  fdlow  captains  had  many  earnest 
conversations  with  Roldan,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him  from  his  dangerous  opposition  to  the  regular  an- 
thority.  The  certainty  that  Columbus  was  actually 
on  his  way  to  the  island,  with  additional  forces  and 
anginented  authority,  had  operated  strongly  on  his 
mind.  He  had,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  pre- 
pared bis  friends  at  St  Domingo  to  plead  his  cause 
with  the  Admiral,  assuring  hun  that  he  had  only 
acted  in  opposition  to  tlie  injustice  and  oppression 
of  the  Adelantado,  but  was  ready  to  submit  to  Co- 


lumbus on  his  arrival.  Carvajal  perceived  tliat  the 
resolution  of  Roldan  and  of  several  of  his  principal 
confederates  was  shaken,  and  flattered  himself,  that, 
if  he  were  to  remain  some  little  time  among  the  re- 
bels, he  might  succeed  in  drawuig  them  back  to  their 
duty.  Contrary  winds  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
ships  to  work  up  against  the  currents  to  St  Domingo; 
it  was  arranged  among  the  captains,  therefore,  that  a 
large  number  of  the  people  on  board,  artificers  and 
others  most  important  to  the  service  of  the  colony, 
should  proceed  to  the  settlement  by  land.  They  were 
to  be  conducted  by  Juan  Antonio  Colombo,  captain 
of  one  of  the  caravels,  a  relative  of  the  Admiral,  and 
zealously  devoted  to  his  interests.  Arana  was  to 
proceed  with  the  ships,  when  the  wind  would  per- 
mit, and  Carvajal  volunteered  to  remain  on  shore,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  rebels  to  their  allegiance. 

On  the  following  morning,  Juan  Antonio  Colondio 
landed,  with  forty  men  well  armed  with  cross-bows, 
swords,  and  lances,  but  was  astonished  to  find  him- 
self suddenly  deserted  by  all  his  party  excepting  eight. 
The  deserters  went  off  in  triumph  to  the  rebels,  who 
received  with  exultation  this  important  reinforcement 
of  kmdred  spirits.  It  was  in  vain  that  Juan  Antonio 
endeavoured  by  remonstrances  and  threats  to  bring 
tliem  back  to  their  duty.  They  were  most  of  them 
convicted  culprits,  accustomed  to  detest  order,  and  to 
set  law  at  defiance.  It  was  equally  in  vain  that  he 
appealed  to  Roldan,  and  reminded  him  of  his  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  to  the  government.  The  latter 
replied  that  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing  obedience; 
his  was  a  mere  "Monastery  of  Observation,"  where 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  habit  of  the 
order.  Such  was  the  first  of  a  long  train  of  evils, 
which  sprang  fh>m  this  most  ill-judged  expedient  of 
peopling  a  colony  with  criminals,  and  thus  mingling 
vice  and  villany  with  the  fountain-head  of  its  popu- 
lation. 

Juan  Antonio,  grieved  and  disconeerted,  returned 
on  board  with  the  few  who  remained  faithful.  Fearing 
further  desertions,  the  two  captains  immediately  put 
to  sea,  leaving  Carvajal  on  shore,  to  prosecute  his 
attempt  at  reforming  the  rebels.  It  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  and  delay  that  the  vessels  reached  St 
Domingo;  the  ship  of  Carv^  having  struck  on  » 
sand-bank,  and  sustained  great  injury.  By  the  time 
of  tlieir  arrival  at  their  destined  port,  the  greater  part 
of  the  provisions  with  which  they  had  been  freighted 
was  either  exliausted  or  damaged.  Alonzo  Sanchez 
de  Carvajal  arrived  shortly  afterwards  by  land,  havuig 
been  escorted  to  within  six  leagues  of  the  place  by 
several  of  the  insnrgenls,  to  protect  him  from  tlie 
Indians.  He  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  persuade 
tlie  band  to  immediate  submission ;  but  Roldan  had 
promised  that,  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
Columbus,  he  would  repair  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  Dommgo,  to  be  at  hand  to  state  his  grievances,  and 
the  reasons  of  his  past  conduct,  and  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  for  the  adjustment  of  all  differences. 
Carvajal  brought  a  letter  from  him  lo  the  Admiral  to 
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the  same  purport ;  and  expressed  a  confident  opinioa, 
from  all  that  he  observed  of  the  rebels,  that  they 
might  easily  be  brought  hack  to  their  allegiance  by 
an  assurance  of  amnesty.  ■ 


CHAPTER  n. 

MKSOTUYIOX  or  TBI  AOVIKAL  WITD  TBI  UBSLS.     DKPARTUBE 
OF  SHIPS  »0B  SPAIM. 

[  «498.  ] 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  representations 
of  Carvajal,  Columbus  was  greatly  troubled  by  the 
late  event  at  Xaragaa.  He  saw  that  the  insolence  of 
the  rebels,  and  their  confidence  in  their  strength, 
must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  accession  of  such  a 
large  number  of  well-armed  and  desperate  confe- 
d^ates.  The  proposition  of  Roldan,  to  approach  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  St  Domingo,  startled  him. 
He  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  ap- 
prehended great  evils  and  dangers  from  so  artful, 
chuing,  and  turbulent  a  leader,  with  a  rash  and  de- 
voted erew  at  his  command.  The  example  of  this 
lawless  horde,  roving  at  large  about  the  island,  and 
living  in  loose  revel  and  open  profligacy,  could  not 
but  have  a  dangerous  effect  upon  the  colonists  newly 
arrived:  and  when  they  were  close  at  hand  to  carry 
on  secret  intrigues,  and  to  hold  out  a  camp  of  refuge 
to  all  malcontents,  the  loyally  of  the  whole  colony 
might  be  sapped  and  undermined. 

Some  measures  were  immediately  necessary  to 
fortiiy  the  fidelity  of  the  people  against  such  seduc- 
tions. He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  vehement 
desire  among  many  to  return  to  Spain ;  and  that  an 
idea  had  been  indnstrionsly  propagated  by  the  sedi- 
tions, (hat  he  and  his  brothers  wished  to  detain  the 
colonists  on  the  island  through  motives  of  self-inte- 
rest. On  the  12th  of  September,  tberefore,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  offering  free  passage  and  provisions 
for  the  voyage  to  all  who  wished  to  return  to 
Spain,  in  five  vessels  whidi  were  nearly  ready  to  put 
to  sea.  He  hoped  by  this  means  to  relieve  the  colony 
fi-om  the  idle  and  disaffected,  to  weaken  the  party  of 
Rdidan,  and  to  retain  none  about  him  but  snch  as 
were  soond*hearted  and  well-disposed  to  the  service 
of  the  island. 

He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Mignel  Ballester,  the 
staunch  and  well-tried  veteran  who  commanded  the 
fortress  of  Conception,  advising  him  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  as  the  rebels  were  coming  into  his  neighbour- 
hood. He  empowered  him  also  to  have  an  interview 
With  Roldan;  to  offer  him  pardon  and  oblivion  of 
the  past,  on  condition  of  his  immediate  return  to 
duty;  and  to  invite  him  to  repair  to  St  Domingo  to 
have  an  interview  with  tbeAdmiral,  under  a  solemn, 
and,  if  reqafa^,  a  written  assurance  from  the  latter, 
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of  personal  safety.  Columbus  was  sincere  in  bb  in- 
tentions. He  was  of  a  benevolent  and  |dacaUe  dis- 
position, and  singularly  free  from  all  vindictive 
feeling  towards  the  many  worthless  and  wicked  meu 
who  had  heaped  sorrow  on  liis  head. 

Ballester  had  scarcely  received  this  letter,  when 
the  rebels  began  to  arrive  at  the  village  of  Bonao. 
This  was  situated  in  a  delicious  valley,  or  yegi, 
bearing  the  same  name;  the  country  was  well 
peopled  and  abundant.  It  was  about  ten  leagues  from 
Fort  Conception,  and  about  twenty  fi-om  St  Domingo. 
Here  Pedro  Riquelme,  one  of  Uie  ringleaders  of  the 
sedition,  had  large  possessions,  and  his  residence 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebels.  Adrian  de 
Moxica,  a  man  of  turbulent  and  mischievous  charac- 
ter, brought  his  detachment  of  dissolute  rufGans  to 
this  place  of  rendezvous.  Roldan  and  others  of  tbe 
conspirators  drew  together  (here  by  different  routes. 

No  sooner  did  the  veteran  Miguel  Ballester  hear 
of  the  arrival  of  Roldan,  than  he  set  forth  to  meet 
him.  Ballester  was  an  old  and  venerable  man,  grey- 
headed, and  of  a  soldier-like  demeanour.  He  was 
loyal,  frank,  and  virtuous ;  of  a  serious  disposition, 
and  great  simplicity  of  heart. '  He  was  well  chosen 
as  a  mediator  will)  rash  and  profligate  men.  being 
calculated  to  calm  their  passions  by  his  sobriety,  to 
disarm  theur  petulance  by  his  age,  to  win  their  con- 
fidence by  his  ailless  probity,  and  to  awe  their  licen- 
tiousness by  his  spotless  virtue. 

Ballester  fbund  Roldan  in  company  with  Pedro 
Riqnelme,  Pedro  de  Gamez,  ai^  Adrian  de  Moxica, 
three  of  his  principal  confederates.  Flushed  witii  a 
confidence  of  his  present  strength,  Roldan  treated 
the  proffered  pardon  with  contempt,  declaring  that 
be  did  not  come  there  to  treat  of  peace,  but  to  de- 
mand the  release  of  certam  Indians  who  had  been 
captured  nnjustifiaUy,  and  were  about  to  be  shipped 
to  Spain  as  slaves,  notwithstanding  that  he,  in  his 
capacity  of  alcalde  mayor,  had  pledged  his  word  for 
their  protection.  He  declared  that  until  these  In- 
dians were  given  up,  he  would  listen  to  no  terms  of 
compact;  throwing  out  an  insolent  intimation  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  held  the  Admiral  and  liis  fortunes 
in  his  hand,  to  make  and  mar  them  as  he  pleased. 

The  Indians  here  alluded  to,  were  certain  subjects 
of  Guariouex,  who  had  been  incited  by  Roldan  to 
resist  the  exaction  of  tribute,  and  who,  under  the 
sanction  of  his  supposed  authority,  had  engaged  in 
the  insurrections  of  the  Yega.  Roldan  knew  that  the 
enslavement  of  the  Indians  was  an  unpo|)ular  feature 
in  the  government  of  the  island,  especially  with  tbe 
Queen;  and  the  artful  character  of  this  man  is 
evinced  in  his  giving  his  opposition  to  Columbus  tbe 
appearance  of  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  soF- 
fering  islanders.  Other  demands  were  made  of  a 
highly  insolent  nature ;  and  the  rebels  dedared,  that 
in  all  further  negotiations,  they  wonld  treat  with  no 
other  intermediate  agent  than  Carvajal,  having  had 
proob  of  his  fairness  and  impartiality  in  the  coarse 
'  Lag  Caw«,  Hbt.  Ind.,  I.  i,  c.  ISS. 
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of  their  late  commanicalions  vith  bim  at  Xaragua. 
This  arn^nt  reply  to  his  proffer  of  pardon  was 
totally  different  from  what  the  Admiral  had  been  led 
to  expect.  He  was  placed  in  the  most  embarrassing 
siloation.  He  seemed  surrounded  by  treachery  and 
Kalsehood.  He  knew  that  Roldan  had  friends  and 
secret  partisans  even  among  those  who  professed  to 
remain  foithful ;  and  he  knew  not  how  far  the  rami- 
fications of  the  conspiracy  might  extend.  A  circom- 
stance  soon  occurred  to  show  the  justice  of  his  appre- 
hensions. He  ordered  the  men  of  St  Domingo  to 
appear  under  arms,  that  he  might  ascertain  the  force 
with  which  he  could  take  the  field  in  case  of  necessity. 
A  report  was  immediately  circulated  that  they  were 
to  be  led  to  Bonao  against  the  rebels.  Not  above 
seventy  men  appeared  under  arms,  and  of  these  not 
forty  were  to  be  relied  upon.  One  affected  to  be 
lame,  another  ill ;  some  had  relations,  and  others  had 
friends  among  the  followers  of  Roldan:  almost  all 
were  disaffected  to  the  service.' 

Cohimbas  saw  that  a  resort  to  arms  would  only 
serve  to  betray  his  own  weakness  and  the  power  of 
the  rebels,  and  would  completely  prostrate  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  government.  It  was  necessary  to 
temporize,  therefore,  however  humiliating  such  con- 
duct might  be  deemed.  He  had  detained  the  Ave 
diips  for  eighteen  days  in  port,  hoping  in  some  way 
to  have  put  an  end  to  this  rebellion,  so  as  to  send 
home  favourable  aecounts  of  the  island  to  the  Sove- 
reigns. The  provisions  of  the  ships,  however,  were 
wasting.  The  Indian  prisoners  on  board  were  suffer- 
ing and  perishing ;  several  of  them  threw  tliemselves 
overboard,  or  were  suffocated  with  heat  in  the  holds 
of  the  vessels.  He  was  anxious  also  that  as  many  of 
the  discontented  colonists  as  possible  should  make  sail 
fbr  Spain  before  any  commotion  should  take  place. 

On  the  48th  of  Oct<d>er,  therefore,  the  ships  put 
to  sea.*    Columbus  wrote  to  the  Sovereigns  an  ac- 
ooont  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  his  proffered  pardon 
being  refused.    As  Roldan  pretended  tliat  it  was  a 
mere  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Adelanlado,  of 
which  the  Admiral  was  not  an  impartial  judge,  the 
latter  entreated  that  Roldan  might  be  summoned  to 
Spain,  where  their  Majesties  might  be  his  judges;  or 
that  an  investigation  might  take  place  in  presence  of 
Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  who  was  friendly  to 
Roldan,  and  of  Miguel  Ballester,  as  witness  on  the 
part  of  the  Adelantado.    He  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  troubles  of  this  island  to  his  own  long 
detention  in  Spain,  and  the  delays  thrown  in  his  way 
by  those  who  had  been  appointed  to  assist  him,  who 
bad  retarded  the  departure  of  tlie  ships  with  sup- 
plies, until  the  colony  had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest 
scarcity.    Hence  had  arisen  discontent,  murmuring, 
and  finally  rebellion.    He  entreated  their  Majesties, 
in  the  omst  pressing  manner,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
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colony  might  not  be  neglected,  and  that  those  at  Se- 
ville, who  had  charge  of  iu  concerns,  might  be  in- 
structed at  least  not  to  devise  impediments  instead  of 
assistance.  He  alluded  to  his  chastisement  of  the 
contemptible  Ximeno  Breviesca,  the  insolent  minion 
of  Fonseca,  knd  entreated  that  neither  that  nor  any 
other  circumstance  might  be  allowed  to  prejudice 
him  in  the  royal  favour,  through  the  misrepresentar 
tions  of  designing  men.  He  assured  them  that  the 
natural  resources  of  the  island  required  nothing  but 
good  management  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the 
colonists;  but  that  the  latter  were  indolent  and  pro- 
fligate. He  proposed  to  send  home,  by  every  ship, 
as  in  tlie  present  instance,  a  number  of  the  discon- 
tented and  worthless,  to  be  replaced  by  sober  and 
industrious  men.  He  be^ed  also  that  ecclesiastics 
might  be  sent  out  for  the  instruction  and  conversion 
of  the  Indians;  and,  what  was  equally  necessary,  for 
the  reformation  of  the  dissolute  Spaniards.  He  re- 
quired also  a  man  learned  and  experienced  in  the 
law,  to  officiate  as  judge  over  the  island,  together 
with  several  officers  of  the  royal  revenue.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  soundness  and  policy  of  these  sug- 
gestions ;  bat  unfortunately  one  clause  marred  the 
moral  beauty  of  this  excellent  letter.  He  requested 
that  for  two  years  longer  the  Spaniards  might  be  per- 
mitted to  employ  the  Indians  as  slaves ;  only  making 
use  of  such,  however,  as  were  captured  in  wars  and 
insurrections.  Columbus  bad  the  usage  of  the  age 
in  excuse  for  this  suggestion ;  but  it  is  at  variance 
with  his  usual  benignity  of  feeling,  and  his  paternal 
conduct  towards  these  unfortunate  people. 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  another  letter,  giving 
an  account  of  his  recent  voyage,  accompanied  by  a 
chart,  and  by  specimens  of  the  gold,  and  particularly 
of  the  pearls  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  lie  called 
especial  attention  to  the  latter,  as  being  the  first  spe- 
cimens of  pearls  foimd  in  the  new  world.  It  was  in 
this  letter  that  he  described  the  newly  discovered 
continent  in  such  enthusiastic  terms;  as  the  most  fa- 
voured part  of  the  East,  the  source  of  inexhaustible 
treasures,  the  supposed  seat  of  the  terrestrial  Para- 
dise; and  he  promised  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of 
its  gloriotis  realms  with  the  three  remaining  ships,  as 
soon  as  tlie  affau^  of  the  island  should  permit. 

By  this  opportunity,  Roldan  and  his  friends  like- 
wise sent  letters  to  Spain,  endeavotiring  to  justify 
their  rebellion  by  charging  Columbus  and  his  brothers 
with  oppression  and  injustice,  and  painting  their 
whole  conduct  in  the  blackest  colours.  It  would  na- 
turally be  supposed  that  the  representations  of  such 
men  would  have  little  weight  in  tlie  balance  against 
the  tried  merits  and  exalted  services  of  Columbus : 
but  they  had  numerous  friends  and  relatives  in  Spain; 
they  had  the  popular  prejudice  on  their  side,  and 
there  were  designing  persons  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Sovereigns  ready  to  advocate  their  cause.  Columbus, 
to  use  his  own  simple  but  affecting  words,  was  "ab- 
sent, envied,  and  a  foreigner  in  the  land." ' 
■  IM  Caaot,  Hut.  Ind.,  lib.  i,  c.  IS7. 
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iBBiSGKBENT  WITH  THE  KKBEU. 
[  1498.  ] 

The  ships  being  despatched,  Columbos  resamed 
his  negotiation  with  the  rebels.  He  was  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  this  sedition  at  any  sacrifice;  for, 
until  it  should  be  set  at  rest,  not  only  the  affairs  of 
the  island  would  remain  in  a  distracted  and  ruinous 
state,  but  all  his  spleudid  plans  of  discovery  would  be 
interrupted.  His  ships  lay  idle  in  the  harbour,  though 
a  region  of  apparently  boundless  wealth  was  to  be 
explored.  He  had  intended  to  send  his  brother  on 
the  discovery,  but  the  active  and  military  spirit  of 
the  Adelantado  rendered  his  presence  indispensable, 
in  case  the  rebels  should  come  to  open  violence. 
Such  were  the  dirficullies  which  he  had  to  encounter 
at  every  step  of  his  generous  and  magnanimous  en- 
terprises; impeded  at  one  time  by  the  insidious  in- 
trigues of  crafty  men  in  place,  and  checked  at  an- 
other by  the  insolent  turbulence  of  a  handftil  of  ruf- 
fians. 

Columbus  held  earnest  consultations  with  the  most 
important  persons  about  him.  He  found  that  mucli 
of  the  popular  discontent  was  attributed  to  the  strict 
rale  of  his  brother,  who  was  accused  of  dealing  out 
justice  with  a  rigorous  hand.  Las  Casas,  however, 
who  saw  all  the  testimony  collected  from  various 
sources  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Adelan- 
tado, acquits  him  of  all  charge  of  the  kind,  and  af- 
firms that,  with  respect  to  Roldan  hi  particular,  he 
had  exerted  great  forbearance.  Columbus,  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors,  and  by  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  foipving  heart,  was  resolved  to  try  the  alter- 
native of  extreme  lenity.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Roldan, 
dated  the  20th  of  October,  couched  in  the  most  con- 
ciliatuig  terms,  calling  to  mind  past  kindnesses,  and 
expressing  the  afDiction  he  had  suffered  at  finding 
such  feud  existing  between  him  and  the  Adelantado. 
He  entreated  him,  for  the  common  good,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  reputation,  which  stood  M'ell  with 
the  Sovereigns,  not  to  persist  ui  his  present  insubor- 
dination. He  again  repeated  his  assurance,  that  he 
and  his  companions  might  come  to  him,  under  the 
faith  of  his  word  for  the  inviolability  of  their  persons. 

There  was  a  difficulty  as  to  who  should  be  the 
bearer  of  this  letter.  The  rebels  had  declared  that 
they  would  receive  no  one  as  mediator  but  Alonso 
Sanchez  de  Carvajal.  Strong  doubts,  however,  exist- 
ed in  the  mind  of  those  about  Columbos  as  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  officer.  They  observed  tiiat  he  had 
suffered  Roldan  to  remain  two  days  on  board  of  his 
caravel  at  Xaragua;  had  furnished  him  with  weapons 
and  stores;  had  neglected  to  detain  him  on  board, 
when  he  knew  him  to  be  a  rebel ;  had  not  exerted 
himself  to  retake  the  deserters;  had  been  escorted  on 
his  way  to  San  Domingo  by  tite  rebels,  and  had  sent 
refreshments  to  them  at  Bonao.  It  was  alleged, 
moreover,  that  he  hadgivenliimselfoutasa  colleague 


of  Columbus,  appointed  by  govermneiit  to  have  a 
watch  and  control  over  his  conduct.  It  was  sug- 
gested, that,  in  advising  (he  rebels  to  approach  San 
Domingo,  he  had  uitended,  in  case  Uie  Admiral  did 
not  arrive,  to  unite  his  pretended  auUiority  as  col- 
league, to  that  of  Roldan,  as  chief  judge,  and  to  seize 
upon  the  reins  of  government.  Finally,  the  desire  of 
the  rebels  to  have  him  sent  to  them  as  an  agent,  was 
cited  as  a  proof  that  he  was  to  join  them  as  a  leader, 
and  that  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  to  be  hoisted  at 
fionao.  ■  These  circumstances,  for  some  time,  per- 
plexed the  mind  of  Columbus:  but  he  reflected  that 
Carvajal,  as  far  as  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving his  conduct,  had  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour 
and  integrity;  most  of  the  circumstances  alleged 
agamst  him  admitted  of  a  construction  in  bis  favour; 
the  rest  were  mere  rumours,  and  he  had  imforto- 
nately  experienced,  in  his  own  case,  how  easily  the 
foirest  actions,  and  the  fairest  characters,  may  be  £d- 
sified  by  rumour.  He  discarded,  at  once,  all  sus- 
picion, and  determined  toconfideimplictUy  in  Carvajal; 
nor  bad  he  ever  any  reason  to  repent  of  his  con- 
fidence. 

The  Admiral  had  scarcely  despatched  this  letter, 
when  he  received  one  from  the  leaders  of  the  rebels, 
which  had  been  written  several  days  previously.  In 
this,  they  not  merely  vindicated  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  rebellion,  but  claimed  great  merit,  as  having 
dissuaded  their  followers  from  a  resolution  to  kill  the 
Adelantado,  in  revenge  of  his  oppressions,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  await  patiently  for  redress  from 
tiie  Admiral.  A  month  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival, 
during  which  they  had  waited  anxiously  for  his  orders, 
but  he  had  manifested  nothing  but  irritation  against 
them,  notwithstanding  the  great  evils  which  they 
bad  prevented.  They  declared,  therefore,  that  tlieir 
honour  and  safety  required  tliat  they  should  wiUidraw 
from  his  service,  and  they  accordingly  demanded 
their  discharge.  This  letter  was  dated  from  Bonao, 
tiie  47Ui  of  October,  and  signed  by  Francisco  Roldan, 
Adrian  de  Moxica,  Pedro  de  Gamez,  and  Diego  de 
Escobar.  * 

In  the  mean  time,  Carvajal  arrived  at  Bonao,  ac- 
companied by  Miguel  Ballester.  They  found  the 
rebels  full  of  arrogance  and  presumption.  The  con- 
ciliating letter  of  the  Admiral,  however,  enforced  by 
the  earnest  persnasions  of  Carvajal,  and  the  virlootB 
admonitions  of  the  veteran  Ballester,  had  a  favourable 
effect  on  several  of  the  leaders,  who  bad  more  intellect 
than  tiieir  brutal  f(dlowers.  Roldan,  Gamez,  Escobar, 
and  two  or  three  others,  were  disposed  to  go  to  the 
Admiral.  They  had  actually  mounted  their  hones 
for  the  purpose,  when  they  were  detained  by  tfae 
clamorous  opposition  of  their  men.  These  were  loo 
infatuated  with  their  idle,  licentious  mode  of  life,  to 
relish  the  idea  of  a  return  to  labour  and  disciptine. 
They  insisted  Uiat  it  was  a  matter  which  coticeraed 


•  HUt.  del  Afaniranlc,  c.  7S. 
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ihem  all;  whateTer  arrangement  was  to  be  made, 
therefore,  should  be  made  in  public,  in  writing,  and 
subject  to  their  approbation  or  dissent.  A  day  or  two 
elapsed  before  Uib  clamour  could  be  appeased.  Rol- 
dan  then  wrote  to  the  Admiral,  that  bis  followers 
objected  to  his  coming,  unless  a  written  assurance, 
or  passport,  were  sent,  protecting  the  persons  of  him- 
self and  such  as  should  accompany  him.  Miguel 
Ballester  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Admiral,  a 
letter  of  cautions  and  earnest  counsel,  urging  him  to 
4gTee  to  whatever  terms  the  rebels  might  demand. 
lie  represented  their  forces  as  continually  augment- 
ing, and  that  the  soldiers  of  his  garrison  were  daily 
deserting  to  them.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that, 
unless  some  compromise  were  speedily  effected,  and 
the  rebels  sliipped  off  to  Spain,  not  merely  the  au- 
ihority,  but  even  the  person  of  the  Admiral  would  be 
in  danger;  for  though  the  hidalgos  and  the  immediate 
officers  and  servants  of  Columbus,  would,  doubtless, 
die  in  his  service,  yet  he  feared  that  the  conunon 
people  were  but  lilUe  to  be  depended  upon.  ■ 

Columbus  felt  the  increasing  urgency  of  the  case, 
and  immediately  sent  tlie  required  passport.  Roldan 
came  to  San  Domingo;  but,  from  his  conduct,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  he  sought  rather  to  make  partisans,  and 
gain  deserters,  than  to  arrange  any  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  had  several  conversations  with  tlie  Ad- 
miral, and  several  letters  passed  between  tiiem.  He 
made  many  complaints,  and  numerous  demands;  Co- 
lumbus made  lai^  concessions, '  but  some  of  thepre- 
tmsions  were  too  arrogant  to  be  admitted.  Nothing 
definite  was  arranged.  Roldan  departed  under  pre- 
text of  conferring  with  his  people,  promising  to  send 
his  terms  in  writing.  The  Admiral  sent  his  mayor- 
domo,  Diego  de  Salamanca,  to  treat  in  his  behalf. ' 

On  tlie  6th  of  November,  Roldan  wrote  a  letter 
firom  Bonao,  containing  Ills  terms,  and  requested  that 
a  reply  might  be  sent  to  him  to  Conception,  as  scarcity 
of  provisions  obliged  him  to  leave  Bonao.  He  added 
tliat  he  should  wait  for  a  reply  until  the  following 
Monday  (the  41th).  There  was  an  msolent  menace 
implied  in  this  note,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the 
most  insolent  demands.  The  Admiral  found  it  im- 
possible to  comply  with  the  latter;  but  to  manifest 
his  lenient  disposition,  and  to  take  from  the  rebels 
all  plea  of  rigour,  he  had  a  proclamation  affixed  for 
thirty  days  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress;  promising  full 
indulgence  and  complete  oblivion  of  tlie  past  to  Roldan 
and  his  followers,  or  to  any  of  them  who  should  re- 
turn to  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  present  ihem- 
aelves  before  the  Admiral  within  the  course  of  amonth, 
and  free  conveyance  for  all  such  as  wished  to  return 
to  Spain;  bnt  threatening  to  execute  justice  upon 
those  who  should  not  appear  within  the  limited  time. 
A  copy  of  tlus  paper  he  sent  to  Roldan  by  Carvsgal, 
with  a  letter,  stating  the  impossibility  of  a  compliance 
tvith  his  terms,  but  offering  to  agree  to  any  compact 

•  Las  Casas.  nisi.  Ind.,  I.  i,  cap.  133. 

•  Las  Casas,  Hisl.  Ind..  I.  i,  cap.  ISS. 
>  llUt.  del  Alroiraale,  e.  79. 


that  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  approbation  of  Car- 
vajal  and  Salamanca. 

When  Garvajal  arrived,  he  found  the  veteran 
Ballester  actually  besieged  in  his  fortress  of  Concep- 
tion by  Roldan,  under  pretext  of  claiming,  in  his 
official  character  of  alcalde  mayor,  a  culprit  who  had 
taken  refuge  (here  from  justice.  He  had  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  fort,  by  way  of  distressing 
it  into  a  surrender.  When  Carvajal  posted  up  the 
proclamation  of  the  Admiral  on  the  gate  of  the  fort- 
ress, the  rebels  scoffed  at  the  proffered  amnesty, 
saying  that,  in  a  little  while,  they  would  oblige  the 
Admiral  lo  ask  tlie  same  at  their  hands.  The  earnest 
intercessions  of  Carvsgal,  however,  brought  tlie 
leaders  at  length  to  reflection,  and  through  his  medi- 
ation articlesof capitulation  weredrawn  up.  By  these 
it  was  agreed  that  Roldan  and  his  followers  should 
embark  for  Spain  from  the  port  of  Xaragua  in  two 
ships,  which  should  be  fitted  out  and  victualled  within 
fifty  days.  That  they  should  each  receive  from  the 
Admiral  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  and  an  order  for 
the  amount  of  their  pay,  op  to  the  actual  date.  That 
slaves  should  be  given  to  them  as  bad  been  given  to 
others,  in  consideration  of  services  performed ;  and 
as  several  of  their  company  had  wives,  natives  of  the 
island,  who  were  pregnant,  or  had  lately  been  de- 
livered, that  they  might  take  them  with  them,  if 
willing  to  go,  in  place  of  the  slaves.  Thatsatisfaction 
should  be  made  for  property  of  some  of  the  company 
which  had  been  sequestrated,  and  for  live  stock 
which  had  belonged  to  Francisco  Roldan.  There 
were  other  conditions,  providing  for  the  security  of 
their  persons ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that,  if  no  reply 
were  received  lo  these  terms  within  eight  days,  the 
whole  should  be  void.' 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  Roldan  and  bis 
companions  at  Fort  Conception  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, and  by  the  Admiral  at  San  Domingo  on  the 
21st.  At  the  same  time,  he  proclaimed  a  further  act 
of  grace,  permitting  such  as  chose  to  remain  in  the 
island  either  to  come  to  San  Domingo,  and  enter  into 
the  royal  service,  or  to  hold  lands  in  any  part  of  the 
island.  They  preferred,  however,  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  Roldan,  who  departed  with  his  band  for 
Xaragua,  to  await  tlie  arrival  of  the  ships,  accom- 
panied by  Miguel  Ballester,  sent  by  the  Admiral 
to  superintend  the  preparations  for  their  embarkation. 

It  was  a  grievous  trial  to  the  spirit  of  Columbus,  to 
see  his  projected  enterprise  lo  Terra  Firma  impeded 
by  such  contemptible  obstacles;  and  that  the  ships 
which  should  have  borne  bis  brother  to  explore  that 
newly-found  continent,  should  be  devoted  to  the  use 
of  this  turbulent  and  worthless  rabble.  He  consoled 
himself,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  all  the 
mischief  which  had  so  long  been  lurking  in  the  island 
would  thus  be  at  once  shipped  off,  and  that  thence- 
forth every  thing  would  be  restored  to  order  and 
tranquillity.  He  ordered  every  exertion  to  be  made, 
therefore,  lo  get  the  ships  in  readiness  to  be  sent 
>  Uist.  del  Almiranlc,  cap  gO. 
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round  to  Xaragua ;  bat  the  scaraty  of  sea-stores, 
and  the  difiicalty  of  completing  the  arrangements  for 
sach  a  voyage  in  the  disordered  state  of  the  colony, 
delayed  ttieir  departure  far  beyond  the  stipulated 
time.  Feeling  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  a  kind 
of  deception  towards  the  Sovereigns,  in  the  certificate 
of  good  conduct  vrhich  he  had  given  to  Roldan  and 
his  followers,  Columbus  wrote  a  letter  to  them, 
informing  them  of  the  real  diaracter  and  conduct  of 
tkose  delinquents.  That  they  had  resisted  autlun-ity , 
prevented  the  Indians  from  paying  tribute,  pillaged 
the  island,  carried  off  large  quantities  of  gold,  and 
the  daughters  of  several  of  the  caciques.  That  the 
certificate  of  good  conduct  which  lie  had  given  them, 
had  been  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  about  him,  and  wrung  from  him  by  the 
exigencyof  the  case,  the  whole  island  being  threat- 
ened with  ruin  by  their  rebellion.  He  advised, 
therefore,  that  they  should  be  seized,  and  their  slaves 
and  treasure  taken  from  them,  until  their  conduct 
could  be  properly  investigated.  This  letter  he 
intrusted  to  a  confidential  person  who  was  to  go  in 
one  of  the  ships. ' 

The  rebels  having  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
aflairs  of  San  Domingo  being  in  a  stale  of  security, 
Columbus  put  his  brother  Don  Diego  in  temporary 
command,  and  departed  with  the  Adelantado  on  a 
lour  to  visit  the  various  stations,  and  to  restore  the 
island  to  order. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AROTHB  «UTINI  OP  TBI  HEBELS;  IKD  SECOifD  MKtNGEIIEKT 
WITH  TOKM. 

[  1499.  ] 

Several  months  were  consumed  by  Columbus 
and  the  Adelantado  in  their  tour  through  the  island. 
Everything  had  follen  into  confusion  during  the  late 
troubles.  The  mines  were  abandoned,  the  farms 
lay  neglected ;  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  were  to  be 
k^t  for  breeding,  were  scattered  or  destroyed  ;  the 
faciques  had  ceased  to  pay  their  tribute,  everything 
required  to  be  re-arranged.  Still  Columbus  flat- 
jtered  himself,  now  that  the  island  was  relieved  from 
ihe  evil  spirits  which  had  lately  roamed  about  it, 
that  everything,  by  strenuous  exertion,  would  soon 
be  restored  to  a  prosperous  condition.  His  little 
intervals  of  calm,  however,  were  always  sure  to  be 
followed  by  a  violent  storm.  While  be  was  soothing 
himself  with  the  idea  that  Roldan  and  his  band  were 
tossing  on  the  high  seas,  on  their  way  to  Spain,  he 
learnt,  to  his  infinite  regret,  that  the  voyage  was 
interrupted,  and  thai  the  rebels  had  broken  out  into 
new  seditions. 

The  two  caravels  had  sailed  from  St  Domingo  for 
Xaragua  about  the  end  of  Febniary ;  but,  encounter- 
ing a  violent  storm,  they  had  been  obliged  to  put  into 
■  Herrera,  Hut.  IiKl.,deca(l,  i,  I.  Hi,  c.  46, 


one  of  the  harbow^  of  the  island,  where  they  were 
detained  until  tlie  end  of  March.  One  was  so  disabled 
as  to  be  compelled  to  return  to  San  Domingo.  Ano- 
ther vessel  was  despatdied  to  supply  its  place,  in 
which  the  indefatigable  Carvajal  set  sail,  to  expedite 
the  embarkation  to  the  rebels.  It  was  eleven  days  in 
making  the  voyage,  and  found  the  other  caravel  at 
Xaragua. 

In  the  mean  time  the  followers  of  Roldan  had 
changed  their  minds,  and  refused  to  embark,  either 
fearing  to  return  to  Spain,  or  loth  to  abandon  their 
present  unrestrained  and  dissolute  mode  of  life.  They 
pretended,  as  usual,  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  Colum- 
bus, affirming  that  he  bad  puiposely  delayed  the 
ships  far  beyond  the  time  stipulated  in  their  capitu- 
lations; that  he  had  sent  tltem  in  a  state  not  sea- 
worthy, and  short  of  provisions ;  with  many  other 
charges,  artfully  founded  on  ch^urostances  over 
which  they  knew  the  Admiral  could  have  no  con- 
trol. Carvajal  made  a  formal  protest  before  a  notary 
who  bad  accompanied  him,  and  finding  that  the 
ships  were  suffering  great  injury  and  their  provi»ons 
foUing,  he  sent  them  back  to  St  Domingo,  and  set 
out  on  his  return  by  land.  Roldan  mounted  his 
horse  to  accompany  him  a  little  distance :  he  was 
evidently  disturbed  in  mind.  He  feared  to  return  to 
Spain,  yet  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  his  present 
situation  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  dissolute  men,  act- 
ing hi  defiance  of  authority,  bad  no  security  in  it, 
and  must  eventually  lead  to  his  destruction.  What 
stronger  tie  had  he  upon  the  fidelity  of  tlioee  men 
tlian  all  the  sacred  obligations  which  they  had  vio- 
lated ?  Aftei'  riding  thoughtfully  fur  some  dislaooe, 
he  paused,  and  requested  some  private  conversation 
with  Carvajal  before  they  parted.  They  alighted  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  Here  Roldan  made  further  prth 
fessions  of  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions,  and  fiiiaily 
declared,  that  if  the  Admiral  would  once  more  send 
him  a  written  security  for  his  person,  witli  the 
guarantee  also  of  the  principal  persons  about  hiua,  be 
would  come  to  treat  with  him,  and  trusted  lliat  the 
whole  matter  would  be  arranged  on  terms  satBCMS 
tory  to  both  parties.  This  offer,  however,  Ik  added, 
must  be  kept  secret  from  bis  followers. 

Carvajal  was  overjoyed  at  this  prospect  of  a  final 
arrangement,  and  made  all  haste  to  communicale 
the  request  of  Roldan  to  the  Admiral.  The  latter 
immediately  forwarded  the  required  passport  or  secu- 
rity, sealed  with  the  royal  seal,  accompanied  .by  a 
letter  written  in  amicable  terms,  exhorting  him  to 
quiet  obedience  to  tlie  authority  of  the  Sovereigns. 
Several  of  the  principal  persons,  also,  who  were  iriiii 
the  Admiral,  wrote,  at  his  request,  a  letter  of  security 
to  Roldan,  pledging  themselves  for  the  safety  of  him- 
self and  his  followers  during  the  n^otialioa,  pro- 
vided they  did  nothing  hostile  to  the  royal  authority 
or  its  representative. 

In  the  midst  of  his  perplexities,  while  ColnmbiK, 
with  the  most  unwearied  assiduity  and  loyal  zeal, 
was  endeavouring  to  bring  the  island  back  to  its 
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obedience  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  iU  Sove- 
reigns, he  received  a  letter  from  Spain,  in  reply  to 
the  earnest  representations  which  he  had  made  in 
the  preceding  autumn  of  the  distracted  state  of  the 
colony  and  the  outrages  of  these  lawless  men,  and 
requesting  the  royal  countenance  and  support  under 
bis  difticulties.  The  letter  was  wriilen  by  his  invi- 
dious enemy,  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs.  It  informed  him  that  the  accounts  he 
had  transmitted  to  Spain  of  the  alleged  insurrection  of 
Roldan  had  been  received,  but  that  tliis  matter  must 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  suspense,  as  the  Sovereigns 
would  investigate  and  remedy  it  presently.  ■ 

This  cold  reply  to  his  earnest  representations  had 
tlie  most  disheartening  effect  upon  Columbus.  He 
saw  that  his  complaints  had  Utile  weight  with  the 
government;  that  the  misrepresentations  of  his  ene- 
mies were  prejudicing  him  with  the  Sovereigns,  and 
he  anticipated  redoubled  insolence  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels,  when  they  should  discover  the  little  influence 
he  possessed  in  Spain.  Full  of  zeal,  however,  for 
the  success  of  his  nndertakuig,  and  of  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  the  Sovereigns,  he  resolved  to  spare 
no  personal  sacrifices  of  comfort  or  dignity,  but  at 
any  cost  to  appease  the  troubles  of  the  island.  Eager 
to  expedite  the  negotiation  with  Roldan,  therefore, 
he  sailed  in  the  latter  part  of  August  with  two  cara- 
vels to  the  port  of  Azna,  west  of  San  Domingo,  and 
much  nearer  to  Xaragua.  He  was  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  most  important  personages  of  the 
colony.  Roldan  repaired  thither  likewise,  with  the 
turbulent  Adrian  de  Mosica,  and  a  number  of  his 
band.  The  concessions  he  had  already  obtained 
from  the  Admiral  had  increased  his  presumption; 
and  he  had,  doubtless,  received  intelligence  of  the 
cold  manner  in  which  the  complaints  of  the  Admiral 
had  been  received  in  Spain.  He  conducted  himself 
more  like  a  conqueror,  exacting  triumphant  terms, 
than  a  delinquent  seeking  to  procure  pardon  by 
atonement. 

He  came  on  board  of  the  caravel,  and  with  his 
usual  effrontery,  propounded  the  preliminaries  upon 
which  he  and  bis  companions  were  disposed  to  nego- 
tiate. 

First,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  send  several 
of  his  company,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  to  Spain, 
in  the  vessels  wliicli  were  at  St  Domingo.  Secondly, 
that  those  who  remained  should  have  lands  granted 
4hem  to  cultivate,  in  place  of  royal  pay.  Thirdly, 
that  it  should  be  proclaimed,  that  every  thing 
chained  against  Roldan  and  his  party,  had  been 
grounded  upon  false  testimony,  «nd  the  machinations 
of  persons  who  desired  to  injure  them,  and  who  were 
disaffected  to  the  royal  service.  Fourllily,  that  Rol- 
dan should  be  reinstated  in  bis  of6ceof  alcalde  mayor, 
or  chief  judge.' 

These  were  hard  and  insolent  conditions  to  com- 
mence with,  but  they  were  granted.  Roldan  then 

•  Uerrera,  decad.  i,l.  iii.c.  16. 

>  ncnvra.  liM.  lad.,  decad.  1. 1,  iii.cap.  16. 


went  on  shore,  and  communicated  them  to  his  com- 
panions. For  two  days  the  insurgents  held  a  consul- 
tation among  themselves,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
sent  tlieir  capitulations,  drawn  up  in  form,  and 
couched  in  arrogant  language,  including  all  the  sti- 
pulations granted  at  Fort  Conception,  with  those  re- 
cently demanded  by  Roldan ;  and  concluding  wilh 
one,  more  insolent  than  all  (he  rest,  namely,  that  if 
theAdmlral  should  fail  in  thefuliilment  of  any  of  these 
articles,  theysliould  have  a  right  to  assemble  togelher, 
and  to  compel  bis  performance  of  them  by  force,  or 
by  any  other  means  they  might  think  proper.  ■  Thus 
the  conspirators  were  not  only  seeking  to  obtain  ex- 
culpation of  the  past,  but  a  pretext  for  the  future,  in 
case  they  should  again  rise  in  rel)ellion. 

The  mind  grows  wearied  and  impatient  with  re- 
cording, and  the  heart  of  the  generous  reader  must 
bum  with  indignation  at  perusing,  this  protracted 
and  ineffectual  struggle  of  a  man  of  the  exalted  merits 
and  matchless  services  of  Columbus,  in  the  toils  of 
such  contemptible  miscreants.  Surrounded  by  doubt 
and  danger,  a  foreigner  among  a  jealous  people,  an 
unpopular  commander  in  a  mutinous  island,  dis- 
trusted and  slighted  by  the  government  he  was  seek- 
ing to  serve,  and  creatmg  suspicion  by  his  very  ser- 
vices, he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  faithful  advice, 
orefOcient  aid,  or  candid  judgment.  The  very  ground 
on  which  he  stood  seemed  giving  way  under  him. 
He  understood  that  seditious  plans  began  to  be  fonned 
among  his  own  people.  They  saw  tlie  impunity  with 
which  the  rebels  had  rioted  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  island;  they  now  began  to 
talk  among  themselves  of  following  their  example ; 
of  abandoning  the  standard  of  the  Admiral,  and  seiz- 
ing upon  the  province  of  Higuey,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  which  was  said  to  conUiu 
valuable  mines  of  gold. 

Thus  critically  situated,  disregarding  everj'  con- 
sideration of  personal  pride  and  dignity,  and  deter- 
mined, at  any  individual  sacrifice,  to  secure  the  in- 
terests of  an  ungrateful  Sovereign,  Columbus  forced 
himself  to  sign  this  most  humiliating  capitulation.  He 
trusted  that  afterwards,  when  he  could  gain  quiet 
acc&ss  to  the  royal  ear,  he  should  be  able  to  convince 
the  King  and  Queen  that  it  had  been  compulsory, 
and  forced  fk'om  him  by  the  exiraordmary  dilTicuUies 
in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  the  imminent 
perils  of  the  colony.  Before  signing  it,  however,  he 
inserted  a  stipulation,  that  the  commands  of  the 
Sovereigns,  of  himself,  and  of  the  justices  appointed 
by  him,  should  be  punctually  obeyed.* 

>  Berrera,  decad.  i,  L  ill,  c.  16.    liist.  del  Almiranle,  cap.  58. 
•  Uerrera,  Hist.  lod.,  decad.  i,  I.  iii,  c.  16. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CliNTS  MADE  TO  B0LD4N  AND  RIS  FOLLOWERS.      DEPiBTURE 
OP  SEVERAL  Of  TOE  REBELS  FOR  SPAIN. 

[  1499.  ] 

When  Roldan  resnmed  his  office  of  alcalde  mayor, 
or  chief  judge,  he  displayed  all  the  arrogance  to  be 
expected  from  one  who  had  intruded  himself  into 
power  by  proDigate  means.  While  at  the  city  of  San 
Domingo,  he  was  always  surrounded  l>y  his  faction, 
he  communed  only  with  the  dissolute  and  disaffected, 
and  having  all  the  turbulent  and  desperate  men  of 
the  community  at  his  beck,  he  was  enabled  to  in- 
timidate the  quiet  and  loyal  by  his  frowns.  He  bore 
an  impudent  front  against  the  authority  eveti  of  Co- 
lumbus himself,  discharging  from  ofOce  one  tlodrigo 
Perez,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Admiral,  declaring  that  no 
one  should  bear  a  staff  of  office  in  the  island  but  such 
as  he  appointed.'  Colnmbas  had  a  diflicult  and  pain- 
ful task  in  bearing  with  the  insolence  of  this  man, 
and  of  the  shameless  rabble  that  had  returned,  under 
his  auspices,  to  the  settlements.  He  tacitly  permitted 
many  abuses,  endeavouring  by  mildness  and  indul- 
gence to  allay  the  jealousies  and  prejudices  which 
had  been  awakened  against  him,  and  by  various  con- 
cessions to  lure  the  factious  to  the  performance  of 
their  dnty.  To  such  of  the  colonists  generally  as  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  the  island,  he  offered  a  choice 
either  of  royal  pay  or  of  portions  of  lands,  with  a 
number  of  Indians,  some  free,  others  as  slaves,  to 
assist  in  the  cultivation.  The  latter  was  generally 
prefeiTed ;  and  grants  were  made  out,  in  which  he 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  combine  the 
benefit  of  tlie  individual  with  the  interests  of  the 
colony. 

Uoldan  presented  a  memorial  signed  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  of  his  late  followers,  demanding  grants 
of  lands  and  licenses  to  settle,  and  chusing  Xaragua 
for  their  place  of  abode.  The  Admiral  feared  to 
trust  such  a  numerous  body  of  factious  partisans  in 
so  remote  a  province,  lest  they  should  foment  some 
new  rebellion.  He  contrived,  therefore,  to  distribute 
them  in  various  parts  of  the  island;  some  at  Bonao, 
where  their  settlement  gave  origin  to  the  town  of 
(hat  name;  others  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Verde,  or 
Green  River,  in  the  Yega;  others  about  six  leagues 
from  thence  at  St  Jago.  He  assigned  to  them  liberal 
portions  of  land,  and  namerons  Indian  slaves,  taken 
in  the  wars.  He  made  an  arrangement,  also,  by 
which  the  caciques  in  their  vicinity,  instead  of  pay- 
ing tribute,  should  famish  parties  of  their  subjects, 
free  Indians,  to  assist  the  colonists  in  the  cultivation 
of  tiieir  lands  :  a  kind  of  feudal  service,  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  repartimientos,  or  distributions  of 
the  free  Indians  among  the  colonists,  afterwards  ge- 
nerally adopted  and  shamefully  abused  throughout 
the  Spanish  colonies,  a  source  of  intolerable  hard- 
ships and  oppressions  to  the  unhappy  natives,  and 

•  Hcrrera,  Hisl.  Ind., decad.  i, I  iU,  e.  <6. 


which  greatly  contributed  to  exterminate  them  in  the 
island  of  Ilispaniola.'  Columbus  considered  tbeisland 
in  the  light  of  a  conquered  country,  and  arrogated 
to  himself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  in  the  name 
of  the  Sovereigns  for  whom  he  fought.  Of  course 
all  his  companions  in  the  enterprise  were  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  esta- 
blish themselves  there  as  feudal  lords,  reducing  the 
natives  to  the  condition  of  villains  or  vassals.'  This  was 
an  arrangement  widely  different  from  his  original 
intentions;  for  he  was  disposed  to  treat  Hie  natives 
with  amity  and  kindness,  as  peaceful  subjects  of  tlie 
crown.  But  all  his  plans  had  been  subverted  by  the 
violence  and  licentiousness  of  others,  and  his  present 
measures  appear  to  have  been  forced  upon  lum  by 
the  exigency  of  the  times.  As  a  kind  of  (lolice  to 
restore  the  island  to  order,  be  appointed  a  captain 
with  an  armed  band,  with  orders  to  range  the  pro- 
vinces, to  oblige  the  Indians  to  attend  to  the  payment 
of  their  tributes,  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the 
colonists,  and  to  check  the  least  appearance  of  matiny 
or  insurrection.' 

Having  sought  and  obtained  such  ample  provisiont 
for  his  followers,  Roldan  was  not  more  modest  ia 
making  demands  for  himself.  He  claimed  certain 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Isabella,  as  having  belonged 
to  him  before  his  rebellion;  also  a  royal  farm,  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  poultry,  situated  in  the  Vega,  and 
called  La  Esperanza.  These  the  Admiral  granted  to 
him,  with  permission  to  employ,  as  the  cultivators  of 
the  ferm,  the  subjects  of  the  cacique  whose  ears  had 
been  cut  off  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda  in  his  first  military 
expedition  into  the  Vega.  Roldan  received  abo  grants 
of  land  in  Xaragua,  and  a  variety  of  live  stock  froni 
the  cattle  and  other  animals  belonging  to  the  crown. 
These  grants  were  made  to  him  provisionally,  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereigns  should  be  known;' for 
Columbus  yet  trusted,  tliat,  when  their  Majesties 
understood  the  seditions  and  violences  by  which  these 
concessions  had  been  extorted  from  him,  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  rebels  would  not  merely  be  stripped  of 
their  ill-gotten  possessions,  but  would  receive  that 
punishment  which  their  offences  deserved. 

Roldan  having  now  enriched  himself  beyond  his 
hopes,  requested  permission  of  Columbus  to  ^isit  his 
lands.  This  was  granted  with  great  reluctance.  He 
immediately  departed  for  the  Vega,  and  stopping  a' 
Bonao,  his  late  head-quarters,  he  made  Pedro  Ri- 
quelme,  one  of  his  most  active  confederates,  alcalde, 
or  judge  of  the  place,  with  the  power  of  arresting  all 
delinquents,  and  sending  them  prisoners  to  the  for- 
tress of  Conception,  where  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  sentencing  them.  This  appointment  ga« 
great  displeasure  to  Columbus,  being  an  assumption  of 
powers  not  vested  in  the  office  of  Roldan,  who  had  no 
right  to  create  inferior  alcaldes.    Other  circumstances 

•  Herrara,  decad.  i,  I.  iii,  c.  16. 
>  Uunoz,  Hist.  N.  Uuodcl.vi.SSO. 
s  lliiil.  del  Almlrante,  cap.  84. 
4  Herrera.  decad.  i,  lib.  U.  c  (6. 
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created  apprehensions  in  his  mind  of  farther  designs 
of  the  late  insurgents.  Pedro  Riquelme,  under  pre- 
text of  erecting  farming  buildings  for  hb  cattle,  b^an 
to  erect  a  strong  edifice  on  a  hill,  advantageously 
posted,  and  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  formid- 
able fortress.  This,  it  was  whispered,  was  done  in 
concert  with  Roldan,  by  way  of  securing  a  stronghold 
in  which  they  might  fortify  themselves  in  case  of 
need.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vega, 
where  so  many  of  their  late  partisans  were  settled,  it 
would  have  formed  a  dangerous  rallying-place  for 
any  new  sedition.  The  designs  of  Riquelme  were 
suspected  and  his  proceedings  opposed  by  Pedro  de 
Arana,  a  loyal  and  honourable  man,  who  was  on  (he 
spot.  Representations  were  made  by  both  parties  to 
the  Admiral,  who,  filled  with  uneasiness  at  this  sus- 
picions measure  on  the  part  of  Riquelme,  prohibited 
him  from  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  his 
edifice.' 

Columbus  had  prepared  to  return,  with  his  brother 
Don  Bartholomew,  to  Spain,  where  he  felt  that  his 
presence  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  place  the 
late  events  of  the  island  in  a  proper  light.  He  had 
experienced  the  inefficacy  of  letters  of  explanation, 
which  were  liable  to  be  counteracted  by  the  misre- 
presentations of  malevolent  enemies.  The  island, 
however,  was  still  in  a  feverish  state.  He  was  not 
well  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  late  rebels,  though 
so  dearly  purchased;  there  was  a  rumour  of  a  threat- 
ened descent  into  the  Yega,  by  the  mountain  tribes 
of  Ciguay,  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  their  captive  caci- 
que Mayobanex,  who  was  still  detained  a  prisoner  in 
the  fortress  of  Conception.  Tidings  were  brought 
about  the  same  lime  from  the  western  parts  of  the 
island,  that  four  strange  ships  had  arrived  on  the 
coast,  under  suspicious  appearances.  These  circtim- 
stances  obliged  Columbus  to  postpone  his  departure 
for  the  present;  and  held  him  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  this  favourite  but  fatal  island. 

The  two  caravels  were  despatched  for  Spain  in  the 
banning  of  October,  taking  such  of  the  colonists  as 
ehoee  to  return,  and  among  them  a  number  belong- 
ing to  tlie  party  of  Roldan.  Some  of  those  took  with 
tbem  three  slaves,  others  two,  and  others  one;  and 
some  of  them  carried  away  the  daughters  of  caciques 
whom  they  had  beguiled  from  their  families  and 
homes.  At  these  iniquities,  no  less  than  at  many 
others  which  equally  grieved  his  spirit,  the  Admiral 
was  obliged  to  connive.  He  was  conscious,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  sending  home  a  reinforce- 
ment of  enemies  and  false  witnesses,  to  defame  his 
character  and  traduce  his  conduct,  but  he  had  no  al- 
ternative. To  counteract,  as  much  as  possible,  their 
misrepresentations,  he  sent  by  the  same  caravel  the 
loyal  and  upright  veteran  Miguel  Ballester,  together 
with  Garcia  de  Barrantes,  empowered  to  attend  to 
bis  affairs  at  court,  and  furnished  with  the  deposi- 
tions which  had  been  taken  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  Roldan  and  his  accomplices. 

•  llerT«ra,decad.  i,l.iU,c.  M.    BM.  delAlmirante.c.K!,  St. 


He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  Sovereigns,  en- 
treating them  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  late 
transactions,  and  to  act  as  they  thought  best.  He 
stated  his  opinion  that  the  capitulations  which  he  had 
signed  with  the  rebels  were  null  and  void,  for  various 
reasons ;  that  they  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
violence,  and  at  sea,  where  he  did  not  exercise  the 
office  of  viceroy;  that  there  had  been  two  trials  re- 
lative to  the  insurrection,  and  the  insurgents  havmg 
been  condemned  as  traitors,  it  was  not  in  tlie  power 
of  the  Admiral  to  absolve  them  from  their  crimi- 
nality; that  the  capitulations  treated  of  matters  touch- 
ing the  royal  revenue,  over  whidi  he  had  no  control, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  proper  officers ;  and 
that  Francisco  Roldan  and  his  companions,  on  leav- 
ing Spain,  had  taken  an  oalli  to  be  faithfhl  to  the 
Sovereigns,  and  to  the  Admiral  in  their  name.  For 
tliese  and  similar  reasons,  some  just,  others  rather 
sophistical,  he  urged  their  Majesties  not  to  consider 
themselves  bound  to  ratify  the  compulsory  terms 
w^hich  he  had  ceded  to  these  profligate  men,  but  to 
inquu-e  mto  their  offences,  and  treat  them  accord-' 
ingly.  ■ 

He  repeated  the  request  made  in  a  former  letter, 
that  a.Jearned  man  might  be  sent  outasjudgo  to  ad- 
minister the  laws-inthe  island,  since  he  himself  had 
been  charged  with  rigour,  although  conscious  ofhaving 
always  observed  a  clemency.  He  requested  also  that 
discreet  persons  should  be  sent  out  to  form  a  council, 
and  others  for  certain  fiscal  employments,  entreating, 
however,'  that  their  powers  should  be  so  limited  and 
defined,  in  their  respective  appointments,  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  own  dignity  and  privileges.  He 
bore  strongly  on  this  point;  for  he  felt  that  his  pre- 
rogatives had,  on  fbrmer  occasions,  l)een  grievously 
invaded,  lie  observed  that  he  might  be  mistaken, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  princes  ought  to  show 
much  confidence  in  their  governors ;  for  without  the 
royal  favour  to  give  them  strength  and  consequence, 
ever}-lhing  went  to  rum  under  their  command— a 
sound  maxim,  forced  from  the  Admiral  by  his  recent 
experience,  in  which  much  of  his  own  perplexities, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  rebels,  had  been  caused  by 
the  distrust  of  the  crown,  and  its  mattention  to  his 
remonstrances. 

Finding  age  and  infirmity  creeping  upon  him,  and 
his  health  being  much  impaired  by  his  last  voyage, 
Columbus  began  to  think  of  his  son  Diego,  as  an  active 
coadjutor  to  share  the  toils  and  ceres  of  his  station ; 
and  who,  being  destined  as  his  successor,  might  gain 
experience  under  his  eye,  for  the  future  discharge  of 
bis  high  duties.  Diego  was  still  serving  as  a  page  at 
the  court,  but  he  was  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  he 
was  capable  of  entering  into  the  important  concerns 
of  life.  Columbus  entreated,  therefore,  that  he  might 
be  sent  out  to  assist  him,  as  he  fell  hunself  infirm 
and  less  capable  of  exertion.  * 

•  Herrera,  dccod.  i,  1.  ill,  c.  16. 
>  HeiTera,  decad.  i,  1.  ili,  c.  16. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AKMTAI.  or  OJEDA  TI'ITU   A  SQUADBaN    AT  TDK  WESTEIX  PAKT 
OF  TBE  ISLAM).      BOLDAN  8EXT  TO  HEET  UIX. 

[  <4C9.  ] 

Among  tlie  causes  which  uiduced  Columbus  to 
postpone  his  departure  for  Spain,  has  been  mention- 
ed the  arrival  of  four  ships  at  the  western  part  of  the 
island.  These  had  anchored  on  the  3th  of  September 
in  a  harbour  a  little  below  Jacquemel,  apparently 
with  the  design  of  cutting  woods  used  in  dyeing, 
which  abound  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  of  carry- 
ing off  the  natives  for  slaves.  Further  reports  in- 
formed him  that  these  ships  were  commanded  by 
AlonsodeOjeda,  the  same  hot-headed  and  bold-hearled 
cavalier  who  had  distinguished  himself  on  various 
occasions  in  the  previous  voyages  of  discovery,  and 
particularly  in  the  capture  of  the  cacique  Caonabo. 
Knowing  the  daring  and  adventurous  spirit  of  this 
man,  Columbus  felt  much  disturbed  at  his  visiting 
the  island  iu  tiiis  clandestine  manner,  on  what  ap- 
peared to  be  little  better  than  a  freebooting  expedi- 
tion. To  call  him  to  account,  and  to  oppose  his  ag- 
gressions, however,  requu^d  an  agent  of  spirit  and 
address.  No  one  seemed  better  fitted  for  the  purpose 
than  Roldan.  He  was  as  daring  as  Ojeda,  and  of  a 
more  crafty  character.  An  expedition  of  the  kind 
would  occupy  the  attention  of  himself  and  his  parti- 
sans, and  divert  them  from  any  schemes  of  miscliief. 
The  large  concessions  recently  made  to  them  would, 
he  trusted,  secure  their  present  fidelity,  rendering  it 
more  profitable  for  them  to  be  loyal  than  rebellious. 

Roldan  gladly  undertook  the  enterprise.  He  had 
nothing  further  to  gain  by  sedition,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  secure  his  ill-gotten  possessions  and  ef- 
fects by  public  services,  which  should  atone  for  his 
past  offences.  He  was  a  vain  as  well  as  an  active 
man,  and  took  a  pride  in  acquitting  himself  well  in 
an  expedition  which  called  for  both  courage  and 
shrewdness.  Departing  from  St  Domingo  with  two 
caravels,  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  September  within 
two  leagues  of  the  harbour  where  the  ships  of  Ojeda 
were  anchored.  Here  he  landed  with  five-and- 
twenty  resolute  followers,  well  armed,  and  accus- 
tomed to  range  the  forests.  He  sent  five  scouts  to 
reconnoitre.  They  brought  word  that  Ojeda  was  on 
shore,  several  leagues  distant  from  his  ships,  with 
only  fifteen  men,  who  were  employed  in  making  cas- 
sava-bread in  an  Indian  village.  Roldan  threw  him- 
self between  Ojeda  and  his  ships,  thinking  to  take 
him  by  surprise.  Ojeda,  however,  was  apprised  of 
his  approach  by  the  Indians,  with  whom  the  very 
name  of  Roldan  inspired  terror,  from  his  late  ex- 
cesses in  Xaragna.  Ojeda  saw  his  danger;  he  snp- 
posed  Roldan  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
he  found  himself  cut  off  from  any  retreat  to  his  sliips. 
With  his  usual  intrepidity  he  immediately  presented 
himself  before  Roldan,  attended  merely  by  half  a 
dozen  followers.    The  latter  craftily  began  by  con- 


versing on  general  topics.  He  then  hiquired  into  his 
motives  for  landing  on  the  island,  particularly  on  that 
remote  and  lonely  part,  without  first  reporting  hi« 
arrival  to  the  AdmiraL  Ojeda  replied,  that  he  had 
been  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  had  pDt  in  there 
in  distress,  to  repair  his  sliips  and  procure  provisiont. 
Roldan  then  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  sight  of  the  license  under  wliich  he  sailed. 
Ojeda,  who  knew  the  resolute  character  of  the  man 
he  had  to  deal  with,  restrained  his  natural  impetoo- 
sity,  and  replied  that  his  papers  were  on  board  of  hit 
ship.  He  declared  his  intention,  on  his  departore 
from  thence,  to  go  to  San  Domingo,  and  pay  liii 
homage  to  the  Admiral,  having  many  things  to  tell 
him  which  were  for  his  private  ear  alone.  He  inti- 
mated to  Roldan  that  the  Admiral  had  completdjr 
fallen  into  disgrace  at  court;  that  there  was  a  talk  of 
taking  from  him  his  command,  and  that  the  Qaeen, 
his  patroness,  was  ill  beyond  all  hopes  of  recoT^. 
This  intimation,  it  is  presumed,  was  referred  to  by 
Roldan  in  his  despatches  to  the  Admiral,  wherein 
he  mentioned  lliat  certain  things  had  been  conuno- 
nicated  to  him  by  Ojeda,  which  he  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  confide  to  a  letter. 

Roldan  now  repaired  to  the  sliips.  He  found  se- 
veral persons  on  board  with  whom  he  was  acquauited, 
and  who  had  already  been  in  Hispaniola.  They  con- 
firmed the  trutli  of  what  Ojeda  had  said,  and  showed 
a  license  signed  by  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  as  superin- 
tendant  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indias,  authorizing  him 
to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.' 

It  appeared,  from  the  report  of  Ojeda  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  the  glowing  accounts  sent  home  by  Co- 
lumbus of  his  late  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Paria, 
his  magnificent  speculations  with  respect  to  the  ridies 
of  the  newly-fonnd  country,  and  the  specimens  of 
pearls  which  he  had  transmitted  to  the  Soverogns, 
had  inflamed  tlie  cupidity  of  various  advenluren. 
Ojeda  happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  Spain.  He  vis 
a  favourite  of  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  and  obtained  a 
sight  of  the  letter  written  by  the  Admiral  to  the  Sove- 
reigns, and  his  charts  and  maps  of  the  route  by  which 
it  was  accompanied.  Ojeda  knew  Columbus  lo  be 
embarrassed  by  the  seditions  of  Hbpaniola ;  he  foond, 
by  his  conversations  witli  Fonseca  and  other  of  the 
Admiral's  enemies,  that  strong  doubts  and  jealousies 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  King  with  respect  to  Ws 
conduct,  and  that  bis  approaching  downfal  was  con- 
fidently predicted.  The  idea  of  taking  advantage  of 
these  circumstances  struck  Ojeda,  and,  by  a  private 
enterprise,  he  hoped  to  be  the  first  in  gatliering  the 
wealth  of  these  newly-discovered  regions.  He  com- 
municated his  project  to  his  patron,  Fonseca.  The 
latter  was  but  too  ready  to  do  anything  ilat  might 
defeat  the  plaas  and  obscure  the  glory  of  Colnmbns; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  he  always  showed  hunself 
more  disposed  to  patronise  mercenary  advenloren 
than  upright  and  high-minded  men.  He  granted 
Ojeda  every  facility,  furnishing  him  with  copes  of 
>  ilcrrera,  decad.  i,  I.  iv,  c  3. 
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the  papers  and  charts  of  Colombus,  by  vhich  to  di- 
rect himself  in  his  course,  and  panted  him  a  letter 
of  license  signed  with  bis  own  name,  though  not  with 
that  of  the  Sovereigns.  In  this,  it  was  stipulated 
that  he  should  not  touch  at  any  land  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  nor  an;  that  had  been  discovered 
by  Columbus  prior  to  1 495.  The  last  provision  shows 
the  perfidious  artifice  of  Fonseca,  as  it  left  Paria  and 
the  Pearl  Islands  free  to  the  visits  of  Qjeda,  they 
having  been  discovered  by  Columbus  subsequent  to 
the  designated  year.  The  ships  were  to  be  fitted 
out  at  the  charges  of  the  adventurers,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  tlie  products  of  the  voyage  were  to  be 
rendered  to  the  crown. 

Under  this  license  Ojeda  fitted  out  four  ships  at 
Seville,  assisted  by  many  eager  and  wealthy  specu- 
lators. A  mong  the  number  was  the  celebrated  Ame- 
rico  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  merchant,  who  was 
considered  well  acquainted  with  geography  and  na- 
vigation. The  principal  pilot  of  the  expedition  was 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  a  mariner  of  great  repute,  a  disciple 
of  the  Admiral,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery,  and  in  that  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba,  and  round  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica. There  were  several  also  of  the  mariners, 
and  Bartholomew  Roldan,  a  distinguished  pilot,  who 
had  been  with  Columbus  in  his  voyage  to  Paria.' 
Such  was  the  expedition,  which,  by  a  singular  train 
of  circumstances,  eventually  gave  the  name  of  this 
Florentine  merchant,  Americo  Vespucci,  to  the  whole 
of  the  New  World. 

This  expedition  had  sailed  in  May,  1499.  The 
adventurers  had  arrived  on  the  southern  continent, 
and  had  ranged  along  its  coast,  from  two  hundred 
leagues  east  of  the  Oronooo,  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
Guided  by  the  charts  of  Columbus,  tliey  had  passed 
through  tills  gulf,  and  through  the  Boca  del  Drago, 
had  kept  along  westward  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  visiting 
the  island  of  Mai^rita  and  the  adjacent  continent,  and 
discovering  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela.  They  had  sub- 
sequently touched  at  the  Caribbee  Islands,  where 
Uiey  had  fought  with  the  fierce  natives,  and  made 
many  captives,  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  in 
the  slave-markets  of  Spain.  From  thence,  being  in 
need  of  supplies,  they  had  sailed  to  Hispaniola,  having 
performed  the  most  extensive  voyage  hitherto  made 
along  the  shores  of  the  New  World. ' 

Having  collected  all  the  informations  that  he  could 
obtain  concerning  these  voyagers,  their  adventures 
and  designs,  and  trusting  to  the  declaration  of  Ojeda, 
that  he  'should  proceed  forthwith  to  present  himself 
to  the  Admiral,  Roldan  returned  to  San  Domingo  to 
render  a  report  of  his  mission. 

>  LasCanaii. 

>  Berrera,  Bisl.  lod.,  dccad.  i,  I.  iv,  c.  4,  Hniioz,  Bisl.  N. 
■imdo,  part  in  US.  uopuUishcd. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

■INOEUVIES  or  BOlDid  kMt  OJEDA. 
[  1900.  ] 

When  intelligence  was  brought  to  Columbus  of 
the  nature  of  the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  and  the  license 
under  which  he  sailed,  he  considered  himself  deeply 
aggrieved,  it  being  a  direct  infraction  of  his  most 
important  prerogatives,  and  sanctioned  by  authority 
that  ought  to  have  held  them  sacred.  He  awaited 
patiently,  however,  the  promised  visit  of  A  lonsode 
Ojeda  to  San  Domingo,  to  obtain  fuller  explanations. 
Nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  that  roving 
commander  than  to  keep  such  promise:  he  had  made 
it  merely  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Roldan.  As  soon 
as  he  had  refitted  his  vessels  and  obtained  a  supply  of 
provisions,  he  sailed  round  to  the  coast  of  Xaragua, 
where  he  arrived  in  February.  Here  he  was  well 
received  by  the  Spaniards  resident  in  that  province, 
who  supplied  all  his  wants.  Among  them  were  many 
of  the  late  comrades  of  Roldan;  loose,  random  cha- 
racters, impatient  of  all  order  and  restraint,  and 
burning  with  animosity  against  the  Admiral,  for 
having  again  brought  them  under  the  wholesome 
authority  of  the  laws. 

Knowing  the  rash  and  fearless  character  of  Qjeda, 
and  finding  that  there  were  jealousies  between  him 
and  the  Admiral,  they  hailed  him  as  a  new  leader, 
come  to  redress  their  fancied  grievances,  in  place  of 
Roldan,  whom  they  considered  as  having  deserted 
them.  They  made  clamorous  complaints  to  Ojeda 
of  the  injustice  of  the  Admiral,  whom  they  charged 
with  withholding  ttma  them  the  arrears  of  their  pay. 

Ojeda  was  a  hot-headed  man,  with  somewhat  of  a 
Taunting  spirit,  and  immediately  set  himself  up  for  a 
redresser  of  grievances.  It  is  said  also,  that  he  gave 
himself  out  as  authorized  by  government,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Car\'ajal,  to  act  as  counsellors,  or  rather 
supervisors  of  the  Admiral ;  and  that  one  of  the  first 
measures  tliey  were  to  take,  was  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  all  salaries  due  to  the  servants  of  the  crown. ' 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  Ojeda  made 
any  pretension  of  the  kind,  which  could  so  readily 
be  disproved,  and  would  have  tended  to  disgrace  him 
with  the  government.  It  is  probable  that  be  was 
encouraged  in  his  intermeddling,  chiefly  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  tottering  state  of  the  Admiral's  favour  at 
court,  and  of  his  own  security  in  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  Fonseca.  He  may  have  imbibed  also  the 
opinion,  diligently  fostered  by  those  with  whom  hehad 
chiefly  communicated  in  Spain,  just  before  his  de- 
parture, that  these  people  had  been  driven  to  extre- 
mities by  the  oppression  of  the  Admiral  and  his 
brothers.  Some  feeling  of  generosity,  therefore,  it 
is  probable,  mingled  with  his  usual  love  of  action  and 
enterprise,  when  he  proposed  to  redress  all  their 
wrongs,  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  march  at  once 

'  ilist.  del  Almiranle,  op.  81. 
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to  San  Domingo,  and  oblige  the  Admiral  to  pay  them 
on  llie  spot,  or  expel  him  from  the  bland. 

The  proposilioD  of  Ojeda  was  received  with  accla- 
mations of  transport  by  some  of  the  rebels  ;  others 
made  objections.  Quarrels  arose :  a  niflianly  scene 
of  violence  and  brawl  ensued,  in  which  several 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  bolh  sides;  but  the 
party  for  the  expedition  to  San  Domingo  remained 
triumphant. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  (be  Admiral, 
Roldan  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  just  at  this 
critical  juncture,  attended  by  a  crew  of  resolute 
followers.  He  bad  been  despatched  by  Culumbus  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Ojeda,  on  hearing  of  his 
arrival  on  the  coast  of  Xaragua.  Roldan  had  been 
apprised  of  the  violent  scenes  which  were  taking 
place,  and  sent  to  his  old  confederate  Diego  de  Es- 
cobar, to  follow  him  with  all  the  trusty  force  be  could 
collect.  They  reached  Xaragua  within  a  day  of 
each  other.  An  insunce  of  the  bad  faith  usual 
between  bad  men  was  now  evinced.  The  former 
partisans  of  Roldan,  finding  him  earnest  in  his  in- 
tention of  serving  the  government,  and  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  engaging  him  in  their  new  sedition, 
sought  to  take  him  by  surprise,  but  bis  vigilance  and 
celerity  prevented  them. ' 

Ojeda,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Roldan 
and  Escobar,  retired  on  board  of  his  ships.  Though 
of  a  daring  spirit,  he  had  no  inclination,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  come  to  blows,  where  there  was  a  cer- 
Uinty  of  desperate  fighting,  and  no  gain ;  and  where 
he  must  raise  his  arm  against  government.  Roldan 
now  issued  such  remonstrances  as  he  bad  been  ac- 
customed to  receive.  He  wrote  to  Ojeda,  reasoning 
with  him  on  his  conduct,  and  the  confusion  he  was 
producing  in  the  island,  and  invited  him  on  shore  to 
an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  alleged  grievances. 
Ojeda,  knowing  the  crafty,  violent  character  of  Rol- 
dan, disregarded  his  repeated  messages,  and  refused 
to  venture  within  his  power.  He  even  seized  one  of 
his  messengers,  Diego  de  Truxillo,  and  landing  sud- 
denly at  Xaragoa,  carried  off  anotlierof  his  followers, 
named  Toribio  de  Lenares ;  both  of  whom  be  detained 
in  irons,  on  board  of  his  vessel,  as  hostages  for  a  cer- 
tain Juan  Pintor,  a  one-armed  sailor,  who  had  desert- 
ed ;  threatening  to  hang  them  if  the  deserter  was  not 
given  up.* 

Various  manoBOvres  took  place  between  these  two 
well-matched  opponents;  each  wary  of  the  address 
arid  prowess  of  the  other.  Qjeda  made  sail,  and  stood 
twelve  leagues  to  the  northward,  to  the  province  of 
Gahay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of 
the  country,  and  inhabited  by  a  kind  and  gentle  people. 
Here  he  landed  with  forty  men,  seizing  upon  what- 
ever he  could  find  of  the  provisions  of  the  natives. 
Roldan  and  Escobar  followed  along  shore,  and  were 
soon  at  his  heels.  Roldan  then  despatclied  Escobar 
in  a  light  canoe,  paddled  swiftly  by  Indians,  who  apr- 

<  nisi,  del  Almiranlc.  ubi  sup. 

>  LasGisas,  Hist.  lad.,  lib.  i,  cap.  (69.  MS. 


proacfaing  nearly  witlun  haQ  of  the  ship,  infmned 
Qjeda  that,  since  he  would  not  trust  himself  on  shore, 
Roldan  would  come  and  conter  with  him  on  board, 
if  he  would  send  a  boat  for  him. 

Ojeda  now  thought  himself  secure  of  his  enemy : 
he  immediately  despatched  a  boat  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  shore,  where  they  lay  on  their  oan, 
requiring  Roldan  to  come  to  them.  "How  many  may 
accompany  meV  demanded  the  latter :  "  Only  five 
or  six,"  was  the  reply.  Upon  this  Diego  de  Escobar 
and  four  others  waded  to  the  boat.  The  crew  refosed 
to  admit  more.  Roldan  then  ordered  one  nun  lo 
carry  Itim  to  the  bai^,  and  another  to  walk  by  his 
side,  and  assist  him.  By  thb  stratagem,  his  party  wm 
eight  strong.  The  instant  he  entered  the  boat,  he 
ordered  the  oarsmen  to  row  to  shore.  On  their  re- 
fusing, be  and  bis  companions  attadied  tbem  svord 
in  band,  wounded  several,  and  made  all  prisonen, 
excepting  an  Indian  archer,  who,  plunging  under  the 
water,  escaped  by  swimming. 

This  was  an  important  triumph  for  Roldan.  Ojeda, 
anxious  for  the  recovery  of  his  boat,  which  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  service  of  the  ship,  now  made 
overtures  of  peace.  He  approached  the  shore  in  the 
smaller  boat  which  was  left  him,  taking  with  him  his 
principal  pilot,  an  arquebnsier,  imd  four  oarsmen. 
Roldan  entered  the  boat  be  had  just  captured,  willi 
seven  rowers  and  fifteen  fighting  men,  causing  fifteen 
others  to  be  ready  on  shore  to  embark  in  a  laige  canoe, 
in  case  of  need.  A  characteristic  interview  toot 
place  between  those  doughty  antagonists,  each  keep- 
ing warily  on  his  guard.  Their  conference  vas 
carried  on  at  a  dbtance.  Ojeda  justified  liis  iKislilfl 
movements  by  alleging  that  Roldan  bad  come  wilii 
an  armed  force  to  seize  him.  Thb  the  latter  positively 
denied,  prombing  him  the  most  amicable  reception 
from  the  Admiral,  in  case  he  would  repair  te  San 
Domingo.  An  arrangement  was  at  length  effected; 
the  boat  was  restored,  and  mutual  restitution  of  the 
men  took  place,  with  the  exception  of  Juan  Pintor, 
tiie  one-armed  deserter,  who  bad  absconded ;  and  en 
the  following  day,  Ojeda,  according  lo  agreement, 
set  sail  to  leave  the  island,  threatening  however  la 
return  at  a  futui-etime,  with  more  ships  and  men.' 

Roldan  waited  in  the  neiglibourbood,  doubting  the 
Irutli  of  bis  departure.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
word  was  bronglit  bim  that  Ojeda  bad  landed  on  i 
dbtant  part  of  Uie  coast.  He  immediately  parsued 
him  with  eighty  men,  in  canoes,  sending  scoots  by 
land.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  place,  Ojeda  bad  again 
made  sail,  and  Roldan  saw  and  heard  nomoreoflitm. 
Las  Casas  asserts, bo wever,  that  Ojeda  departed  dther 
to  some  remote  district  of  Hispaniola,  or  to  tlie island 
of  Porto  Rico,  where  he  made  up  what  be  called  his 
Cavalgada,  or  droves  of  slaves;  carrying  off  numbefs 
of  the  unhappy  natives,  whom  he  sold  in  the  slaw< 
market  of  Cadiz.* 

■  Letlcr  of  Colnmbm  lo  Ibc  Nurse  of  Prince  JiuOt 
'  Las  Casas,  I.  i,  c.  16!;. 
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COHSPIIiCT  OP  CDETAIA  AND  MOUCl. 
[  1500.  ] 

When  men  have  been  accnstomed  to  act  falsely, 
4hey  take  great  merit  to  themselves  for  an  exertion 
■of  common  honesty.  Tlie  followers  of  RoJdan  were 
loud  in  trumpeting  forth  their  nnwonted  loyalty,  and 
the  great  services  they  had  rendered  to  government 
in  driving  Ojeda  from  the  island.  Like  all  reformed 
knaves,  they  expected  that  their  good  conduct  would 
be  amply  rewarded.  Looking  upon  their  leader  as 
having  every  thing  in  his  gift,  and  being  well  pleased 
with  the  delightful  province  ofCahay,  they  requested 
liim  to  share  the  land  among  them,  that  they  might 
settle  there.  Roldan  would  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  granting  their  request,  had  it  been  made  during 
his  freebooting  career;  but  he  was  now  anxious  to 
establish  a  character  for  adherence  to  the  laws.  He 
declined,  tlierefore,  acceding  (o  their  wishes,  until 
sanctioned  by  the  Admiral.  Knowing,  however, 
that  he  had  fostered  a  spirit  among  these  men  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  contradict,  and  that  their  rapacity, 
by  long  indulgence,  did  not  admit  of  delay,  he  shared 
among  them  certain  lands  of  his  own,  in  tlie  territory 
of  his  ancient  host  Behechio,  cacique  of  Xaragua. 
He  then  wrote  to  the  Admiral  for  permission  to  re- 
turn to  San  Domingo;  and  received  a  letter  in  reply, 
giving  him  many  thanks  and  commendations  for 
the  diligence  and  address  which  he  had  mani- 
fested, but  requesting  him  to  remain  for  a  time  in 
Xaragua,  lest  Ojeda  should  be  yet  hovering  about 
4he  coast,  and  disposed  to  make  another  descent  in 
that  province. 

The -troubles  of  the  island  were  not  yet  at  an  end, 
hut  were  destined  again  ^o  break  forth,  and  from 
somewhat  of  a  romantic  cause.  There  arrived  about 
this  time,  at  Xaragua,  a  young  cavalier  of  noble 
Ikmily,  named  Don  Fernando  de  Guevara.  He  pos- 
sessed an  agreeable  person  and  winning  manners,  but 
was  headstrong  in  his  passions  and  dissolute  in  his 
principles.  He  was  cousin  to  Adrian  de  Moxica,  one 
■of  the  most  active  ringleaders  in  the  late  rebellion  of 
Roldan,  and  had  conducted  himself  with  such  licen- 
tiousness at  .San  Domingo,  that  Columbus  had  ba- 
nished him  from  the  island.  There  being  no  other 
opportunity  of  embarking,  he  had  been  sent  to  Xara- 
gna,  to  return  to  Spain  in  one  of  the  sliips  of  Qjeda, 
bat  arrived  after  their  departure.  Roldan  received 
him  favourably,  on  account  of  his  old  comrade,  Adrian 
de  Moxica,  and  permitted  him  to  chuse  some  place 
where  he  would  reside,  until  furtherorders  concerning 
him^hoold  arrive  from  the  Admiral.  He  chose  the  pro- 
vince of  Cahay,  at  the  place  where  Roldan  had  cap- 
tured the  boat  of  Ojeda.  It  was  a  delightful  part  of 
that  beantiful  coast;  but  the  reason  why  Guevara 
chose  it,  was  the  vicinity  to  Xaragua.  While  at  the 
latter  place,  in  consequence  of  the  indulgence  of  Rol- 


dan, he  was  favourably  received  at  the  house  of 
Anacaona,  the  widow  of  CaonaiM),  and  sister  of  the 
cacique  Behechio.  That  remarkable  woman  still  re- 
tained her  partiality  to  the  S|>aniards,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disgraceful  scenes  which  had  passed  before 
her  eyes ;  and  the  native  dignity  of  her  character 
had  commanded  the  respect  even  of  the  dissolute 
rabble  which  had  infested  her  province.  By  her  late 
husband,  the  cacique  Caonabo,  she  had  a  daughter 
named  Hignamota,  just  grown  up,  and  greatly  ad- 
mired for  her  beauty.  Guevara,  being  often  in  com- 
pany with  her,  became  enamoured,  and  his  endear- 
ments soon  won  the  heart  of  the  simple  Indian  girl. 
It  was  to  be  near  her  that  he  chose  Cahay  as  a  resi- 
dence, at  a  place  where  his  cousin  Adrian  de  Moxica 
kept  a  number  of  dogs  and  hawks,  to  be  employed  in 
the  chase.  Guevara  delayed  his  departure.  Roldan 
discovered  the  object  that  bound  him  to  Xaragua, , 
and  warned  him  to  desist  from  his  pretensions  and 
leave  the  province.  Las  Casas  intimates  tliat  Roldan 
was  himself  attached  to  the  young  Indian  beauty, 
and  jealous  of  her  preference  of  his  rival .  Anacaona, 
the  mother,  pleased  with  the  gallant  appearance  and 
ingratiating  manners  of  the  youthful  cavalier,  favoured 
his  atlachmeul ;  especially  as  he  sought  her  daughter 
in  marriage.  Notwithstanding  the  orders  of  Roldan, 
Guevara  still  lingered  in  Xaragua,  in  the  house  of 
Anacaona ;  and  sending  for  a  priest,  desired  him  to 
baptize  his  intended  bride. 

When  Roldan  heard  of  this,  he  sent  for  Guevara, 
and  rebuked  him  sharply  for  remaining  at  Xaragua, 
and  for  attempting  to  deceive  a  person  of  the  im- 
portance of  Anacaona,  by  ensnaring  the  affections  of 
her  daughter.  Guevara  avowed  the  strength  of  his 
passion,  and  his  correct  intentions,  and  entreated 
permission  to  remain.  Roldan  was  inflexible.  He 
alleged  that  some  enl  construction  might  be  put  on 
his  conduct  by  tlie  Admiral;  but  it  is  probable  his  true 
motive  was  a  desire  to  send  away  a  rival,  who  inter- 
fered with  his  own  amorous  designs.  Guevara  obeyed ; 
but  had  scarce  been  three  days  at  Cahay,  when,  un- 
able to  remain  longer  absent  from  the  object  of  liis 
passion,  he  returned  to  Xaragua,  accompanied  by 
four  or  five  friends,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
dwelling  of  Anacaona.  Roldan,  who  was  at  that  time 
confined  by  a  malady  in  his  eyes,  being  apprised  of 
his  return,  sent  persons  to  upbraid  him  with  his  dis- 
obedience to  orders,  and  to  command  him  to  return 
instantly  to  Cahay.  The  young  cavalier  now  assumed 
a  tone  of  defiance.  He  warned  Roldan  not  to  make 
foes  when  he  bad  such  great  need  of  friends ;  for,  to 
his  certain  knowledge,  the  Admiral  intended  to  be- 
head him.  Upon  this,  Roldan,  exercising  his  powers 
of  command,  ordered  him  to  quit  that  part  of  the 
island,  and  repair  to  San  Domingo,  to  present  him- 
self before  the  Admiral.  The  thoughts  of  being 
banished  entirely  from  the  vicinity  of  his  Indian 
beauty,  dtecked  the  vehemence  of  the  youth.  He 
changed  his  tone  of  haughty  defiance  into  one  of 
humble  supplication;  and  Roldan,  appeased  by  this 
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submission,  permitted  kirn  to  remain  for  tlie  present 
in  that  part  of  the  island. 

Roldan  was  doomed  to  reap  tlie  fruits  of  the  mis- 
chief he  bad  sown.  He  had  instilled  wilfulness  and 
violence  into  the  hearts  of  his  late  followers,  and 
now  was  exposed  to  the  eftecls.  Guevara,  incensed 
at  this  opposition  to  his  passion,  meditated  revenge, 
lie  soon  made  a  party  among  the  old  comrades  of 
Roldan,  who  detested,  as  a  magistrate,  the  man  they 
had  idolized  as  a  leader.  It  was  concerted  to  rise 
suddenly  upon  him,  and  either  to  liill  him  or  put  out 
bis  eyes.  Roldan  was  apprised  of  the  plot,  and  pro- 
ceeded whh  his  usual  promptness.  Guevara  was 
seized  in  tlie  dwelling  of  Anacaona,  in  the  presence 
of  his  intended  bride;  seven  of  liis  accomplices  were 
likewise  arrested.  Roldan  immediately  sent  an  ac- 
count of  the  affair  to  the  Admiral,  professing,  at 
[tresent,  to  do  nothing  without  his  authority,  and 
declaring  Iiimself  not  competent  to  judge  impartially 
in  the  case.  Columbus,  who  was  at  tliat  time  at  Fort 
Conception,  in  the  Vega,  ordered  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  conducted  to  Ihe  fortress  of  San  Domingo. 

These  vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  Roldan 
against  his  old  comrades,  produced  immediate  com- 
motions in  the  island.  When  Adrian  deMoxica  beard 
that  his  cousin  Guevara  was  a  prisoner,  and  that,  too, 
by  command  of  his  former  confederate,  he  was  highly 
exasperated,  and  resolved  on  vengeance.  Hastening  to 
Bonao,  tlie  old  haunt  of  rebellion,  he  claimed  the  co- 
operation of  Pedro  Riquelme,  the  recently  appointed 
Alcalde.  It  was  readily  yielded.  They  went  round 
together  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Vega,  where  their 
late  companions  ui  rebellion  had  received  lands  and 
settled ;  working  upon  their  ready  passions,  and  en- 
listing their  feelings  in  the  cause 'of  an  old  comrade. 
These  men  seem  to  have  had  an  irresistible  propensity 
to  sedition.  Guevara  was  a  favourite  with  ihem  all ; 
the  cliarms  of  Uie  Indian  beauty  had  probably  their 
influence;  and  the  conduct  of  Roldan  was  pronounced 
a  tyrannical  interference,  to  prevent  a  marriage 
agreeable  to  all  parties,  and  lieneiicial  to  the  colony. 
There  is  no  being  so  odious  to  his  former  associates, 
as  a  reformed  robber,  or  a  rebel,  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  justice.  The  old  scenes  of  faction  were  re- 
newed, the  weapons  which  had  scarce  been  hung 
up  from  the  recent  rebellions,  were  again  snatched 
down  from  the  walls,  and  rasit  preparations  were 
made  for  action.  Moxica  soon  saw  a  body  of  daring 
and  reckless  men,  ready,  witli  horse  and  weapon,  to 
follow  him  on  any  desperate  enterprise.  Blinded  by 
the  impunity  which  had  attended  their  former  out- 
rages, he  now  threatened  acts  of  greater  atrocity, 
meditating,  not  merely  the  rescue  of  ius  cousin,  but 
the  death  of  Roldan  and  Ihe  Admiral. 

Columbus  was  at  Fort  Conception,  witli  an  incon- 
siderable force,  when  this  dangerous  plot  was  con- 
certed in  his  very  neighbourhood.  Not  dreaming  of 
any  further  hostilities  from  men  on  whom  be  had 
lavished  such  favours,  he  would  doubtless  have  fallen 
into  their  power,  liad  not  intelligence  been  brougitt 


him  of  the  [dot  by  a  deserter  from  the  conspirators. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  the  perils  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  storm  tliat  was  about  to  burst  upon 
the  island.  It  was  no  longer  a  time  for  lenient  mea- 
sures; he  determined  to  strike  a  blow,  which  should 
cnish  the  very  head  of  rebellion. 

Taking  with  him  but  six  or  seven  trusty  servants, 
and  three  esquires,  all  well  armed,  he  set  out  in  the 
night  for  the  place  where  the  ringleaders  were 
quartered.  Confiding  in  the  secrecy  of  their  plot, 
and  the  late  passiveness  of  the  Admiral,  they  appear 
to  have  been  perfectly  unguarded.  Columbus  came 
upon  them,  suddenly,  and  by  surprise;  seized  Moxica 
and  several  of  his  principal  confederales,  and  bore 
them  off  prisoners  to  Fort  Conception.  The  moment 
was  critical ;  the  Vega  was  ripe  for  a  revolt;  be  had 
the  fomenter  of  Ihe  conspiracy  in  his  power,  and  an 
example  was  called  for  that  should  strike  terror  into 
tlie  factious.  He  ordered  Moxica  to  be  hanged  on 
the  top  of  the  fortress.  The  latter  entreated  that  be 
might  be  allowed  to  confess  himself  previous  to  exe- 
cution. A  priest  was  summoned.  The  miserable 
Moxica,  who  had  been  so  undaunted  and  arrogant  in 
rebellion,  lost  all  courage  at  the  near  approach  of 
death.  He  delayed  to  confess,  beginning  and  pausing, 
and  recommencing,  and  again  besitating,  as  if  he 
hoped,  by  whiling  away  time,  to  give  a  chance  for 
rescue.  Instead  of  confessing  his  own  sins,  be  began 
to  accuse  others  of  criminality,  who  were  known  to 
be  innocent;  until  Columbus,  incensed  at  this  false- 
hood and  treachery,  and  losing  all  patience,  in  his 
mingled  indignation  and  scorn,  ordered  the  dastard 
wretch  to  be  flung  headlong  from  the  battlements. ' 
Several  of  the  accomplices  of  Moxica  were  condemn- 
ed to  death,  but  reserved  in  confinement  for  the 
present. 

This  sudden  act  of  severity  was  promptly  followed 
up.  Before  the  conspirators  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  astonishment,  Pedro  Riquelme  was  taken,  with 
several  of  his  compeers,  in  bis  ruflian  den  at  Bonao, 
and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  San  Domingo;  where 
was  also  confined  the  original  mover  of  this  second 
rebellion,  Fernando  de  Guevara,  the  lover  of  the 
young  Indian  princess.  These  unexpected  acts  of 
rigour,  proceeding  from  a  quarter  which  had  been 
long  so  lenient,  bad  the  desired  effect.  The  con- 
spirators, seized  with  consternation,  fled  for  the  most 
part  to  Xaragua,  their  (dd  and  favourite  retreat. 
They  were  not  suffered  to  congregate  there  again, 
and  concert  new  seditions.  The  Adelantado,  se- 
conded by  Roldan,  pursued  them  with  his  charac- 
teristic rapidity  of  movement  and  vigour  of  arm.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  carried  a  priest  with  him,  in 
order  that,  as  be  arrested  delinquents,  they  might  be 
confessed  and  hanged  upon  the  spot,  but  the  more 
probable  account  is  that  he  transmitted  them  prisoners 
to  San  Domingo.  He  had  seventeen  of  them  at  one 
time  confined  in  one  common  dungeon,  awaiting 

■  Herrera,  decad.  i,  L  It,  c-  S. 
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tbeir  trial,  while  be  continued  in  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  the  remainder. ' 

These  were  prompt  ami  severe  measures  ;  but 
when  we  consider  how  long  Columbus  had  borne 
with  these  men,  bow  much  he  had  ceded  and  sacri- 
ficed to  them,  how  he  had  been  interrupted  in  all  his 
great  undertal^ings,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
destroyed  by  their  contemptible  and  seditious  brawls; 
bow  they  had  abased  his  lenity,  defied  bis  authority, 
«ad  at  length  attempted  his  life,— we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  should  at  last  let  fall  the  sword  of  justice, 
whicfa  he  bad  hitherto  held  saspended. 

The  power  of  faction  was  now  completely  sub- 
dued ;  and  the  good  effects  of  the  various  measnres 
which  Columbus  had  taken,  since  his  last  arrival, 
fior  the  benefit  of  the  idand,  began  to  appear.  The 
Indians,  seeing  the  inefficacy  of  resistance,  submitted 
palieuUy  to  the  yoke.  Many  of  them  gave  signs  of 
civilization,  liaving,  in  some  instances,  adopted 
dotbiag.  C3irislianity,  also,  had  begun  to  make 
progress  amongst  them.  The  Spaniards  now  cul- 
tivated tlieir  lands  diligently,  assisted  by  the  labours 
ef  the  natives,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of 
settled  and  regular  prosperity. 

Columbus  considered  all  this  happy  change  as 
brought  about  by  the  especial  intervention  of  Heaven. 
Be  expresses  tins  opinion  decidedly  in  one  of  his 
letters,  recording  an  instance  of  those  visionary 
fimoies  wbidi  at  times  visited  his  imagination,  when 
distempered  by  illHess  or  anxiety.  In  the  preceding 
winter,  about  the  festival  of  Christmas,  when  me- 
naced with  war  by  Indian  foes,  and  insnrrectioos 
among  bis  people,  when  fall  of  distrust  of  those 
atvuad  him,  and  apprehensions  of  disgrace  at  court, 
be  bad  lor  a  time  sunk  into  lUter  despondency.  In 
the  midst  of  his  gloom,  when  he  had  abandoned 
buDself  to  despair,  he  heard,  he  says,  a  voice  calling 
ut  bim, — "  O  man  of  little  faitii !  fear  nothing,  he 
itot  cast  down.  I  will  provide  for  thee.  The  seven 
years  of  the  term  of  g«ld  are  not  expired,  *  and  in 
that  and  in  all  other  things,  I  will  take  care  of  thee." 
On  that  very  day,  he  adds,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  discovery  of  a  large  tract  of  conntry  rich  in 
nines.  *  The  imaginary  promise  of  divine  aid  thus 
mysteriously  and  miraculonsly  given,  appeared  to 
bimaincestillnMrefitlly  accomplished.  The  troubles 
and  dangers  wbidi  had  recently  sorronnded  him, 
had  atlength  subsided,  and  tranquillity  hadsucceeded. 
lie  now  anticipated  the  prosperous  prosecution  of  his 
fevourite  enterprise,  so  long  interrupted,— 'the  ex- 
ploring of  the  regions  of  Paria,  and  the  establishment 

•  LasCaaas,  Hisl.  Ind.,  I.  i,  c.  170,  MS.  Herrera,  dec  i,  lib.  It. 
c.  7. 

•  Cohunbus  allodeshere  to  the  tow  which  he  made  on  discover- 
ing the  New  World,  and  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Sovereigns, 
t|iat  wilhbi  aeren  jean,  he  wonld  fiiraish,  Ihjm  the  profits  of  his 
discOTeries.  fifty  Ihoaaand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  for  the 
ildiTerance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  anadditional  force,  of  like 
amount,  within  five  years  aflcrward*. 

>  Letter  of  Colnmbiis  to  the  Tiune  of  Prince  Joan.  Hiat.  del 
Almiraate,  cap.  tk. 


of  a  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Pearls.  How  illusive 
were  bis  hopes  !  At  this  moment  those  events  were 
maturing  which  were  about  to  overwhelm  him  with 
distress,  strip  him  of  his  honours,  and  render  him 
comparatively  a  wreck  for  the  remainder  of  his  days ! 


BOOR  XIU. 


CHAPTER  I. 

■KpannmnDiis  at  conn'  agunst  coloii>vs.    •obaoili.a 

nPOiriBID  TO  nAWRB  JITO  BIS  COKODCT. 
[ISM.] 

Wbilb  Columbas  had  been  involved  in  a  series 
of  diflicalties  in  the  factious  island  of  Hispaniola,  his 
enemies  had  been  but  too  successful  in  undemtining 
bis  reputation  in  tlie  court  of  Spain.  The  report 
brought  by  Ojeda  of  his  anticipated  disgrace  was  not 
entirely  unfounded.  The  event  was  considered  as 
near  at  hand,  and  every  perfidious  exertion  made  to 
accelerate  it.  Every  vessel  tlial  returned  from  the 
New  World  came  freighted  with  complaints,  repre- 
senting the  character  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers  in 
the  most  odious  point  of  view,  as  new  men,  inflated 
by  their  sudden  rise  from  obscurity,  unaccustomed 
to  command,  arrogant  and  insulting  in  their  conduct 
towards  men  of  birth  and  lofty  spirit,  oppressive  in 
their  rule  over  the  common  people,  and  cruel  in  their 
treatment  of  tlie  natives.  The  insidious  and  illiberal 
insinuation  was  continually  urged,  tliat  they  were 
foreigners,  who  could  have  no  interest  in  the  glory  of 
Spain,  or  the  prosperity  of  Spaniards;  and,  coii- 
temptibleas  this  plea  may  seem,  it  had  a  most  power- 
ful effect.  It  was  even  carried  to  such  a  length, 
that  Columbus  was  accnsed  of  a  design  to  cast  off 
all  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  to  make  himself  so- 
vereign of  the  countries  he  had  discovered,  or  to 
yield  tliem  into  the  hands  of  some  other  power  :  a 
slander  which,  however  extravagant,  was  calculate<l 
to  startle  the  jealous  mind  of  Ferdinand.  It  is  true, 
that  by  every  ship  Columbus  likewise  sent  home 
sUtements,  written  with  all  the  frankness  and  energy 
of  trulh,  setting  forth  the  real  cause  and  nature  of 
tlie  distractions  of  the  island,  and  pointing  out  and 
imploiing  remedies,  which,  if  property  applied, 
might  have  been  efficacious.  But  bis  letters,  ar- 
riving at  distant  intervals,  made  but  single  and 
transient  impressions  on  the  royal  mind,  which  were 
speedily  effaced  by  the  influence  of  daily  and  active 
misrepresentation. 

His  enemies  at  court,  having  continnal  access  to 
the  Sovereigns,  were  enabled  to  place  every  thing 
oi^ed  agauist  him  in  the  strongest  pomt  of  view, 
while  they  secretly  neutralized  the  force  of  his  vin- 
dications.   They  bad  a  plausible  logic  which  they 
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continnaliy  used,  to  prove  either  bad  management  or 
bad  £aiih  in  Columbus.  Tiiere  was  an  incessant 
dram  upon  Itie  mother  country  for  the  support  of 
the  colony.  Was  this  compatible  with  the  extrava- 
gant pictures  be  had  drawn  of  tlie  wealth  of  the 
island,  and  its  golden  mountains,  in  wliich  he  had 
pretended  to  iiud  the  Ophir  of  ancient  days,  the 
source  of  all  Uie  riches  of  Solomon?  They  inferred 
that  he  had  either  deceived  the  Sovereigns  by  design- 
ing exaggerations,  or  he  had  grossly  wronged  them 
by  m.-il-practices,  or  he  was  totally  incapable  of  the 
duties  of  government. 

The  disappointment  of  Ferdinand,  in  finding  his 
newly-discovered  possessions  a  source  of  expense 
instead  of  profit,  was  known  to  press  sorely  on  his 
mind.  The  wars,  dictated  by  his  ambition,  had 
straightened  his  resources,  and  involved  him  in  per- 
plexities. He  had  looked  with  confidence  to  the 
New  World  for  relief,  and  for  ample  means  to  pur- 
sue his  triumphs;  and  he  grew  impatient  at  the 
repeated  demands  which  it  occasioned  on  his  scanty 
treasury.  For  the  purpose  of  irritating  his  feelings 
and  heightening  his  resentment,  every  disappointed 
and  repining  man  who  relumed  from  the  colony  was 
encouraged,  by  llie  hostile  faction,  to  put  in  claims 
for  pay  withheld  by  Columbus,  or  losses  sustained  in 
Ills  service.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
disorderly  ruffians  who  had  been  shipped  off  to  firee 
4lie  island  from  their  seditions.  They  found  way  to 
the  court  at  Granada.  They  followed  the  king  when 
he  rode  out,  filling  the  air  with  their  complaints, 
and  clamouring  for  their  pay.  At  one  time,  about 
fifty  of  these  vagabonds  found  their  way  into  the 
inner  court  of  the  Alhambra,  under  the  royal  apart- 
ments, holding  up  bunches  of  grapes,  as  the  meagre 
diet  left  them  by  their  poverty,  and  railing  aloud  at 
the  deceits  of  Columbus,  and  the  cruel  neglect  of 
government.  The  two  sons  of  Columbus  happening 
to  pass  by,  who  were  pages  to  the  Queen,  they  fol- 
lowed them  with  imprecations,  exclaiming,  "There 
go  the  sons  of  the  Admiral,  the  whelps  of  him  who 
discovered  the.land  of  vanity  and  delusion,  the  grave 
of  Spanish  hidalgos."' 

The  incessant  repetition  of  falsehood  will  gra- 
dually wear  its  way  into  the  most  candid  mind.  Isa- 
bella herself  began  to  entertain  doubts  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Columbus.  Where  there  was  such 
universal  and  incessant  complaint,  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  there  must  exist  some  fault. 
If  Columbus  and  his  brothers  were  upright,  they 
might  be  injudicious ;  and,  in  government,  mischief 
is  oftener  produced  through  error  of  judgment  tlian 
iniquity  of  design.  The  letters  written  by  Columbus 
himself  presented  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  eon- 
fusion  of  the  island.  Might  not  this  arise  from  the 
weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  rulers  ?  Even  grant- 
ing tliat  the  prevalent  abuses  arose  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  enmity  of  the  people  to  the  Admiral  and 
liis  brothers,  and  their  prejudices  against  them  as 
•  Hist,  del  Alndnnte,  cap.  8S. 


foreigners,  was  it  safe  to  intrust  so  important  and 
distant  a  conunand  to  persons  who  were  so  unpopu- 
lar with  the  community? 

These  considerations  had  much  weight  in  the  can- 
did mind  of  Isabella,  but  they  were  all-powerful  with 
the  cautious  and  jealous  Ferdinand.    He  had  never 
regarded  Columbus  with  real  cordiality;  and  ever 
since  he  bad  ascertained  the  importance  of  his  dis- 
coveries, had  regretted  the  extensive  powers  he  bad 
vested  in  his  hands.    The  excessive  clamours  which 
had  arisen  during  the  brief  administration  of  the 
Adelantado,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  faction  of 
Roldan,  at  length  determined  the  King  to  send  out 
some  person  of  consequence  and  ability  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and,  if  necessary  for  its 
safety,  to  take  upon  himself  the  command.    This 
important  and  critical  measure  it  appears  had  been 
decided  upon,  and  the  papers  and  powers  actually 
drawn  out,  in  the  spring  oN499.    It  was  not,  bow- 
ever,  carried  into  effect  until  the  following  year. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  delay. 
The  important  services  rendered  by  Columbus  in 
the  discovery  of  Paria  and  the  Pearl  Islands,  may 
have  had  some  effect  on  the  royal  mind.    The  ne- 
cessity of  fitting  out  an  armament  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  co-operate  with  the  Venetians  against  the 
Turks;  the  menacing  movements  of  tlie  new  king  of 
France,  Louis  XII ;  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  of  the 
Alpuxarra  in  the  lately  conquered  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada; all  these  have  been  alleged  as  reasons  for 
postponing  a  measure  which  called  for  much  con- 
sideration, and  might  have  important  effects  upon 
the  newly  discovered  possessions.'    The  most  pro- 
bable reason,  however,  was  the  strong  disinclination 
of  Isabella  to  take  so  harsh  a  step  against  a  man  for 
whom  she  entertained  such  ardent  gratitude  and 
high  admiration.    At  length  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
with  the  late  followers  of  Roldan,  according  to  their 
capitulation,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.    It  is  true, 
that  Ballester  and  Barrantes  came  in  these  ships,  to 
place  the  affairs  of  the  island  in  a  proper  light ;  but 
they  brought  out  a  host  of  witnesses  in  fovonr  of 
Roldan,  and  letters  written  by  himself  and  bis  con- 
federates, attributing  all  their  late  conduct  to  the 
tyranny  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.     Unfortu- 
nately, tiie  testimony  of  the  rebels  had  the  greatest 
weight  with  Ferdinand ;  and  there  was  a  drcom- 
stance  in  the  case  which  suspended  for  a  time  the 
friendship  of  Isabella,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
greatest  dependence  of  Columbus. 

The  Queen  liaving  taken  a  maternal  interest  in  the 
welbre  of  the  natives,  had  been  repeatedly  offended 
by  what  appeared  to  her  pertinacity  on  the  part  of 
Columbus,  in  continnmg  to  make  slaves  of  those 
taken  in  warfare,  in  contradiction  to  her  known 
wishes.  The  same  ships  which  brought  home  the 
companions  of  Roldan,  brought  likewise  a  great 
number  of  slaves.  Some,  Columbus  bad  been  oUiged 
to  grant  to  these  men  by  the  articles  of  capitulation ; 
■  Munoi,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  part  nnpoblisiied. 
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others  they  had  brought  away  clandestinely.  Among 
them  were  several  daughters  of  caciques,  who  had 
been  seduced  away  from  their  Tamilies  and  their 
native  island  by  these  profligates.  Some  of  these 
were  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  others  liad  new-bom 
infants.  The  gifts  and  transfers  of  these  unhappy 
beings  were  all  ascribed  to  the  will  of  Columbus, 
and  represented  to  Isabella  in  the  darkest  colours. 
Her  sensibility  as  a  woman  and  her  dignity  as  a 
queen,  were  instantly  in  arms.  "What  power," 
exclaimed  she  indignantly,  "has  the  Admiral  to  give 
away  my  vassals?"'  She  determined,  |by  one  de- 
cided and  peremptory  act,  to  show  her  abhorrence 
of  these  outrages  upon  humanity ;  she  ordered  all 
the  Indians  to  be  restored  to  their  country  and 
friends.  Nay  more,  her  measure  was  retrospective. 
She  commanded  that  those  which  had  formerly  been 
sent  home  by  the  Admiral,  should  be  sought  out,  and 
sent  back  to  Hispaniola.  Unfortunately  for  Colum- 
bus, at  this  very  juncture,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he 
bad  advised  the  continuance  of  Indian  slavery  for 
some  time  longer,  as  a  measure  important  for  the 
welfare  of  the  colony.  Thb  contributed  to  heighten 
the  indignation  of  Isabella,  and  induced  her  no  lon- 
ger to  oppose  the  sending  out  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  his  conduct,  and,  if  necessary,  to  snper- 
sede  him  in  command. 

Ferdinand  had  been  exceedingly  embarrassed  in 
appointing  this  conunission,  between  liis  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  the  character  and  services  of  Colum- 
bus, and  his  anxiety  to  retract  with  delicacy  the  powers 
which  he  had  vested  in  him.  A  pretext  at  length 
was  furnished  by  the  recent  letters  of  the  Admiral, 
and  he  seized  upon  it  with  avidity.  Columbus  had 
repeatedly  requested  that  a  person  might  be  sent  out, 
of  talents  and  probity,  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as 
chief  judge,  but  whose  powers  should  be  so  limited 
and  defined  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  own  authority 
aa  viceroy.  He  had  also  requested  tliat  an  impartial 
umpire  might  be  appointed,  to  decide  in  the  affoir 
between  himself  and  Roldan.  Ferdinand  proposed 
to  consult  his  wishes,  but  to  unite  tliose  two  offices 
in  one;  and  as  tlie  person  he  appointed  would  have 
to  decide  in  matters  touching  Uie  highest  functions 
of  the  Admiral  and  his  brothers,  he  was  empowered, 
should  he  find  them  culpable,  to  supersede  them  in 
the  government, — a  singular  mode  of  ensuring  par- 
tiality. 

The  person  chosen  for  this  most  momentous  and 
delicate  office  was  Don  Francisco  de  BobadiUa,  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household,  and  a  commander  of 
the  military  and  religious  order  of  Catalonia.  Oviedo 
pronounces  him  a  very  honest  and  religious  man ;  * 
but  he  is  represented  by  others,  and  his  actions  coi^ 
roborate  the  description,  as  needy,  passionate,  and 
ambitious, — three  powerful  objections  to  his  exercis- 
ing the  rights  of  judicature  in  a  case  requiring  the 
utmost  patience,  candour,  and  circumspection,  and 

'  I.asGasai.1.  i. 

'  Oviedo,  Cronica,  1.  Hi,  c.  6. 


where  the  Judge  was  to  derive  wealth  and  power 
firom  the  conviction  of  one  of  the  parties. 

The  authority  vested  in  BobadiUa  is  defined  in 
letters  from  the  Sovereigns  stiU  extant,  and  which 
deserve  to  be  noticed  chronolc^ically;  for  the  royal 
intentions  appear  to  have  varied  with  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  first  was  dated  on  the  21  st  of 
March,  4490,  and  mentions  the  complaint  of  the  Ad- 
miral, that  an  alcalde,  and  certain  other  persons,  had 
risen  in  rebellion  against  him.  "  Wherefore,"  adds  the 
letter,  "  we  order  you  to  inform  yourself  of  tlie  truth 
of  the  foregoing ;  to  ascertain  who  and  what  per- 
sons they  were  who  rose  against  the  said  Admiral 
and  our  magistracy,  and  for  what  cause;  and  what 
robberies  and  other  injuries  they  have  committed ; 
and  furthermore,  to  extend  your  inquiries  to  afi  other 
matters  relating  to  the  premises ;  and  the  information 
obtained,  and  the  truth  known,  whomever  you  find 
culpable,  arrest  their  persons,  and  sequestrate  their 
effects;  and  thus  taken,  proceed  against  them  and  the 
absent,  both  civiUy  and  criminally,  and  impose  and 
inflict  such  fines  and  punishments  as  you  may  think 
fit. "  To  carry  this  into  effect,  BobadiUa  was  au- 
thorized, in  case  of  necessity,  to  caU  in  the  assistance 
of  the  Admiral,  and  of  aU  other  persons  in  authority. 
The  powers  here  given  are  manifestly  directed 
merely  against  the  rebels,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
complaints  of  Columbus.  Another  letter,  dated  on 
the  21st  of  May,  two  months  subsequently,  is  quite 
of  different  purport.  It  makes  no  mention  of  Co- 
lumbus, but  is  addressed  to  the  councillors,  justices, 
regidors,  cavaliers,  esquires,  officers,  and  men  of  pro- 
perty of  the  islands  and  terra  firma,  informing- them 
of  the  appointment  of  BobadUla  to  the  government, 
with  full  civU  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Among  the 
powers  specified,  is  the  foUowing :— "  It  is  our  wUI, 
that  if  the  said  commander,  Francisco  de  BobadiUa, 
should  think  it  necessary  for  oiu-  service,  and  the 
purposes  of  justice,  that  any  eavaliers,  or  other  per- 
sons who  are  at  present  in  those  islands,  or  may  ar- 
rive there,  should  leave  them,  and  not  return  and 
reside  in  them,  and  that  they  should  come  and  present 
themselves  before  us,  he  may  command  it  in  our 
name,  and  oblige  them  to  depart ;  and  whomever  he 
thus  commands,  we  hereby  order,  that  inunediately, 
without  waiting  to  inquire  or  consult  us,  or  to  receive 
from  us  any  other  letter  or  command,  and  without 
interposing  appeal  or  suppUcation,  they  obey  what- 
ever he  shall  say  and  order,  under  the  penalties  which 
he  shall  impose  on  our  part, "  etc.,  etc. 

Another  letter,  dated  likewise  on  the  2tst  of  May, 
in  which  Columbus  is  styled  simply  "  admiral  of  tlie 
ocean  sea,"orders  him  and  his  brothers  to  surrender  the 
fortress,  ships,  houses,  arms,  ammunition,  cattle,  and 
aU  other  royal  property,  into  tlie  hands  of  BobadiUa, 
as^  governor,  under  patalty  «>f  incurring  the  punisli- 
ments  to  which  those  subject  themselves  who  reftise 
to  surrender  fortresses  and  other  trusts,  when  com- 
manded by  their  sovereigns. 
A  fourth  letter,  dated  on  the  a6lli  of  May  and  ad- 
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dressed  to  Ck>lombii8,  simply  by  the  title  of  Admira), 
is  a  mere  letter  of  credence,  ordering  him  to  give  faith 
and  obedience  to  whatever  Bobadilla  should  impart. 

Tlie  second  and  thinl  of  these  letters  were  evi- 
dently provisional,  and  only  to  be  produced,  if,  on 
examination,  there  should  appear  soch  delinquency 
on  Uie  part  of  Coloinbus  and  his  brothers  as  to  warrant 
their  being  divested  of  command. 

This  heavy  blow,'  as  has  been  shown,  remained 
suspended  for  a  year;  yet,  that  it  was  whispered 
about,  and  triumphantly  anticipated  by  the  enemies 
of  Columbus,  is  evident  from  the  assertions  of  Ojeda, 
who  sailed  from  Spain  about  the  time  of  the  signa- 
ture of  those  letters,  and  had  intimate  commimica- 
tions  with  Bisliop  Fonseca,  who  was  considered  in- 
strumental in  producing  this  measure.  The  very 
license  granted  by  the  bishop  to  OJeda  to  sail  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  in  contravention  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Admiral,  has  the  air  of  being  given  on  a 
presumptiou  of  his  speedy  downfall ;  and  the  same 
presumption,  as  has  already  been  observed,  must  have 
encouraged  Ojeda  in  his  turbulent  conduct  atXaragtla. 

At  length  the  long-projected  measure  was  carried 
into  effect.  Bobadilla  set  sail  for  St  Domingo  about 
the  middle  of  July  1S00,  with  two  caravels,  ui  which 
were  twenty-five  men  as  a  kind  of  guard,  who  were 
enlisted  to  sene  for  a  year.  There  were  six  friars 
likewise,  who  had  charge  of  a  number  of  Indians  sent 
back  to  tlieir  country.  Besides  the  letterspatent, 
Bobadilla  was  authorized,  by  a  royal  crder^  to  ascer- 
tain all  arrears  of  pay  due  to  persons  in  the  service 
of  the  crown,  and  to  discharge  them;  and  to  oblige 
the  Admiral  to  pay  what  was  due  on  his  part,  "  so 
that  those  people  might  receive  what  was  owing  to 
Uiem,  and  tliere  might  be  no  more  complaints."  In 
addition  to  all  these  powers,  Bobadilla  was  fiimished 
with  many  blank  letters  signed  by  the  Sovereigns,  to 
be  filled  up  by  him  in  such  manner,  and  directed  to 
such  persons,  as  he  might  think  advisable  in  relation 
to  the  mission  witli  which  he  was  entrusted. ' 


CHAPTER  U. 

illlVll  or  BOIADIUi  iT  SAN  DOMINCO.      BIS  TIOLMT 

Assvmnoii  of  tbk  coaaMD. 
[  1800.  1 

GoLCHBUs  was  still  at  Fort  Conception,  regulating 
the  affairs  of  tlie  Vega,  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 
sedition  of  Moxica;  his  brother  the  Adelantado,  ac- 
companied by  Roldan,  was  pursuing  and  arresting 
the  fugitive  rebels  in  Xaragua;  and  Don  Diego  Co- 
lumbus remained  in  temporary  command  at  San 
Domingo.  Faction  had  worn  itself  out;  the  insur- 
gents had  brought  down  ruin  upon  themselves;  and 
the  island  appeared  delivered  from  the  domination  of 
violent  and  lawless  men. 

■  Bentra,  decad.  i,  1.  iv.  c.  7. 


Such  was  the  state  of  public  affii^,  when,  od  the 
morning  of  the  SSrd  of  August,  two  caravels  were 
descried  off  the  harbour  of  San  Domingo,  aboat  a 
league  at  sea.  They  were  standing  off  and  on,  vail- 
ing mitil  the  sea-breeze,  which  generally  prevails  about 
ten  o'clock,  should  carry  them  into  port.  Don  Die^ 
Columbus  supposed  them  to  be  ships  sent  from  Spain 
with  supplies,  and  hoped  to  find  on  board  his  nej^ie* 
Diego,  whom  the  Admiral  had  requested  might  be 
sent  out  to  assist  him  in  his  various  concerns.  A 
canoe  was  immediately  despatched  to  obtain  infomu- 
tion;  which,  approachmg  the  caravels,  inquired  what 
news  they  brought,  and  whether  Diego,  the  son  of 
the  Admiral,  was  on  board.  Bobadilla  himself  replied 
from  the  principal  vessel,  announcing  himself  as  a 
commissioner  sent  out  to  investigate  the  late  rebd- 
Ilon.  The  master  of  the  caravel  then  inquired  about 
the  news  of  the  island,  and  was  informed  of  the  re- 
cent transactions.  Seven  of  the  rebels,  he  was  lofcl, 
had  been  lianged  that  week,  and  five  more  were  in 
tlie  fortress  of  San  Domingo,  condenmed  to  soffer 
the  same  fate.  Among  these  were  Pedro  Riqaebne 
and  Fernando  de  Guevara,  the  yoong  cavalier  wboee 
passion  for  the  daughter  of  Anacaona  had  been  the 
origmal  cause  of  the  rebellion.  Further  convocation 
passed,  in  the  course  of  which  Bobadilla  ascertained 
that  the  Admiral  and  the  Adelantado  were  absent, 
and  Don  Diego  Columbus  In  command.  When  the 
canoe  relumed  to  the  city,  and  it  was  known  that  a 
commissiouer  had  arrived  to  make  inqubiUon  into 
the  late  troubles,  there  was  a  great  stir  and  agitation 
througliout  the  community.  Knots  of  whlsperm 
gathered  in  every  direction  :  those  who  were  con- 
scious ofmal-practices  were  filled  with  consternation; 
while  ttiose  who  had  grievances,  real  of  imaginaiy, 
to  complain  of,  especially  those  whose  pay  was  in  ar- 
rear,  appeared  with  joyful  countenances. ' 

As  tlie  vessels  entered  the  river,  Bobadilla  beheld 
on  either  bank  a  gibbet  with  the  body  of  a  Spanianl 
hanging  on  it,  apparently  but  lately  executed.  He 
considered  these  as  conclusive  proofs  of  the  alleged 
cruelty  of  Columbus.  Many  boats  came  off  to  the 
ship,  every  one  behig  anxious  to  pay  early  coott  to 
tills  public  censor.  Bobadilla  remained  on  board  all 
day.  In  the  course  of  which  he  collected  much  of  the 
rumours  of  the  place ;  and  as  tliose  who  sought  to  9^ 
cure  his  favour,  were  those  who  had  most  to  feaf 
from  his  investigations,  it  is  evident  that  the  nature 
of  the  rumours  must  generally  have  been  unfavour- 
able to  Columbus.  In  fact,  before  BobadiUa  landed, 
if  not  before  he  had  arrived,  the  culpability  of  the 
Admiral  was  decided  In  his  mind.  The  next  moni- 
ing  he  landed  with  all  his  followers,  and  went  to  the 
church  to  attend  mass,  where  he  foond  Don  Diego 
Columbus,  Rodrigo  Perez,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Ad- 
miral, and  other  persons  of  note.  Mass  being  ended, 
and  those  persons,  with  a  multitude  of  the  populace. 
being  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  churrfi,  B(*«diU» 

•  IM  Catas,  HM.  Ind..  I.  i,  c.  169.  Herrera.  Hist  Ind..  dead.  ■. 
I.  IT,  c. ». 
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ordered  his  letien-patent  to  be  read,  antborizing  fafan 
to  inTestigate  the  rebellion,  to  seize  the  persons,  and 
seqoestrate  the  property  of  delinqaents,  and  to  proceed 
against  them  \rith  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  lav; 
commanding  also  the  Admiral,  and  all  others  m  au- 
thority, to  assist  him  ui  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
The  letter  being  read,  he  demanded  of  Don  Di^o 
and  the  alcaldes,  to  snrrender  to  him  the  persons  of 
Fernando  de  Guevara,  Pedro  Riqudme,  and  theother 
prisoners,  vriih  the  depositions  that  had  been  taken 
concerning  them;  and  ordered  that  the  parties  by 
whom  they  were  accused,  and  those  by  whose  com- 
mand they  had  been  taken,  should  appear  before 
him. 

Don  Diego  replied,  that  the  proceedings  had  ema- 
nated from  the  orders  of  the  Admiral, .  who  held 
snperior  powers  to  any  that  Bobadilla  could  possess, 
and  without  whose  authority  he  could  do  nothing. 
He  requested,  at  the  same  time,  a  copy  of  the  letter- 
patent,  that  he  might  send  it  to  his  brother,  to  vhom 
alone  the  matter  appertained.  This  Bobadilla  refused, 
obserring  that,  if  Don  Diego  had  power  to  do  nothing, 
it  was  nseless  to  give  him  a  copy.  He  added,  that 
since  the  office  and  authority  he  had  proclaimed 
appeared  to  have  no  vreight,  he  would  try  what 
•power  and  consequence  there  was  in  the  name  of 
governor;  and  would  show  them  that  he  had  com- 
mand, not  merely  over  Uiem,  but  over  the  Admiral 
himself. 

The  little  community  remained  in  breathless  sas- 
pense,  awaiting  the  portentous  movements  of  Boba- 
dilla .  The  next  morning  he  appeared  at  mass,  resol  ved 
on  assuming  those  powers  which  were  only  to  have 
been  produced  after  full  investigation,  and  ample  proof 
of  the  malconduct  of  Columbus.  When  mass  was 
over,  and  the  eager  populace  had  gathered  round  the 
door  of  the  church,  Bobadilla,  in  presence  of  Don 
Di^o  and  Rodrigo  Perez,  ordered  his  other  royal 
patent  to  be  read,  investing  liim  with  the  government 
of  the  islands,  and  of  terra  firma. 

Hie  patent  being  read,  Bobadilla  took  the  cus- 
tomary oath,  and  then  claimed  the  obedience  of  Don 
Diego,  Rodrigo  Perez,  and  all  present,  to  this  royal 
instmment;  on  the  authority  of  which  he  again 
demanded  the  prisoners  conflned  in  the  fortress.  In 
reply,  tliey  professed  the  utmost  deference  to  the 
letter  of  their  Majesties,  but  again  observed  that  they 
held  the  prisoners  in  obedience  to  the  Admiral,  to 
whom  the  Sovereigns  had  granted  letters  of  a  higher 
natare. 

The  self-importance  of  Bobadilla  was  incensed  at 
tbb  non-compliance,  especially  as  he  saw  it  had  some 
effect  apon  the  populace,  who  appeared  to  doubt  his 
aatborily.  He  now  produced  the  third  mandate  of 
the  crown,  ordering  Columbus  and  his  brothers  to 
deliver  up  all  fortresses,  ships,  and  other  royal  pro- 
perty. To  win  the  public  completely  to  his  side,  he 
read  also  the  additional  mandate  issued  on  the  30th  of 
Maf ,  of  the  same  year,  ordering  him  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  wages  due  to  all  persons  in  the  royal  service,  and 


to  compel  the  Admiral  to  pay  the  arrears  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  aceoantaUe. 

This  last  document  was  received  with  shouts  by 
the  multitude,  many  having  long  arrears  due  to  them 
inconsequenceofthe poverty ofthetreasory.  Fhished 
with  his  growing  importance,  Bobadilla  again  demand- 
ed the  prisoners;  threatening,  if  refused,  to  take  them 
by  force.  Meeting  witli  the  same  reply,  he  repaired 
to  the  fortress  to  execnte  his  threats.  This  post  was 
commanded  by  Miguel  Diaz,  the  same  Aragonian 
cavalier  who  bad  once  taken  refuge  among  the  Indians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ozema,  won  the  affections  of  the 
female  cacique  Catalina,  received  from  her  informa- 
tion of  the  neighbonring  gold  mines,  and  had  induced 
his  countrymen  to  remove  to  those  parts. 

When  Bobadilla  came  before  the  fortress,  he  found 
the  gates  closed,  and  the  alcalde,  Miguel  Diaz,  upon 
the  battlements.  He  ordered  his  letters-patent  to  he 
read  with  a  loud  voice,  the  signatures  and  seals  to  be 
held  up  to  view,  and  then  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  prisoners.  Diaz  requested  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ters ;  but  this  Bobadilla  refused,  alleging  that  there 
was  no  time  for  delay,  the  prisoners  being  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
executed.  He  threatened,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
they  were  not  given  np,  he  would  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, and  Diaz  should  be  answerable  for  tlie  conse- 
quences. The  wary  alcalde  again  required  time  to 
reply,  and  a  copy  of  the  letters;  saying  that  he  held 
the  fortress  for  the  king  by  the  command  of  tlie  Ad- 
miral, his  lord,  who  had  gained  these  territories  and 
islands,  and  that  when  the  latter  arrived,  he  should 
obey  his  orders.* 

The  whole  spirit  of  Bobadilla  was  roused  within 
him,  at  the  refusal  of  the  alcalde.  Assembling  all  the 
people  he  had  brought  from  Spain,  together  with  the 
sailors  of  the  ships,  and  the  rabble  of  the  place,  he 
exhorted  them  to  aid  him  in  getting  possession  of  llie 
prisoners,  hut  to  harm  no  one  unless  in  case  of  resbt- 
ance.  The  mob  shouted  assent,  for  Bobadilla  was 
already  the  idol  of  the  multitude.  About  the  lioor 
of  vespers,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  tliis  motley  army, 
to  storm  a  fortress  destitute  of  a  garrison,  and  formid- 
able only  in  name,  being  calculated  to  withstand 
only  a  naked  and  slightly-armed  people.  The  ac- 
counts of  this  transaction  have  something  in  them 
bordering  on  the  ladicrous,  and  give  it  the  air  of  an 
absurd  rodomontade.  Bobadilla  assailed  tlie  portal 
with  great  impelunsily,  the  frail  bolts  and  locks  of 
which  gave  way  at  the  Orst  shock  and  allowed  him 
easy  admission.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  his 
zealous  myrmidons  applied  ladders  to  the  walls,  as  if 
about  to  carry  Uie  place  by  assault,  and  to  experience 
a  desperate  defence.  The  alcalde,  Miguel  Diaz,  and 
Don  Diego  de  Alverado,  alone  appeared  on  the  bat- 
tlements; they  bad  drawn  swords,  but  offered  nit 
resistance.  Bobadilla  entered  the  fortress  in  triumph, 
and  without  molestation.  The  prisoners  were  found 
in  a  chamber  in  irons.  He  ordered  that  they  should 
>  Lai  Ca.ia9,  Hist.  Ind.,  1.  i,  c.  179. 
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be  brought  up  to  him  to  the  top  of  the  fortress,  where, 
having  put  a  few  questions  to  them,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  be  gave  them  in  charge  to  an  algoazil  named 
Juan  de  Espinosa.' 

Such  was  the  arrogant  and  precipitate  entrance  into 
office  of  Francisco  de  Bobadilla.  He  had  reversed 
the  order  of  his  written  instructions ;  having  seized 
upon  the  government  before  he  had  investigated  the 
conduct  of  Columbus.  He  continued  liis  career  in 
the  same  spirit;  acting  as  if  the  case  liad  been  pre- 
judged in  Spain,  and  he  had  been  sent  out  merely  to 
degrade  the  Admiral  from  his  employments,  not  to 
ascertain  the  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  them. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  Columbus, 
seized  upon  his  arms,  gold,  plate,  jewels,  horses,  his 
books,  letters,  and  otiier  writings,  both  public  and 
private,  even  to  his  most  secret  papers.  He  gave  no 
account  of  the  property  thus  seized ;  and  which  he  no 
doubt  considered  already  confiscated  to  the  cronni, 
excepting  tliat  he  paid  out  of  it  the  wages  of  those  to 
whom  the  Admiral  was  in  arrears.*  To  increase  his 
favour  with  the  people,  he  proclaimed,  on  the  second 
day  of  his  assumption  of  power,  a  general  license  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years,  to  seek  for  gold,  paying 
merely  one  eleventh  to  government,  instead  of  a  third 
as  heretofore.  At  the  same  time,  he  spoke  in  the 
most  disrespectful  and  unqualified  terms  ofColumbus, 
saying  that  he  was  empowered  to  send  him  home  in 
chains,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  liis  lineage 
would  ever  again  be  permitted  to  govern  in  the 
island.' 


CHAPTER  m. 

COLUMBOS  SOliaOIIBD  TO  APPUI  BIPOIE  aOBiOUXA. 
[ISOO.] 

When  the  tidings  reached  Columbus  at  Fort  Con- 
ception of  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  Bobadilla, 
he  considered  them  the  unauthorized  acts  of  some 
rash  adventurer  like  Ojeda.  Since  government  had 
apparently  thrown  open  tlie  door  to  private  enterprise, 
he  might  expect  to  have  his  path  continually  crossed, 
and  his  jurisdiction  infringed  by  bold  intermeddlers, 
feigning  or  fancying  themselves  authorized  to  interfere 
in  the  affoirs  of  the  colony.  Since  the  departure  of 
Ojeda  another  squadron  had  touched  upon  the  coast, 
and  produced  a  transient  alarm,  being  an  expedition 
under  one  of  the  Pinzons,  licensed  by  the  Sovereigns 
to  make  discoveries.  There  had  also  been  a  rumour 
of  another  squadron  hovering  about  the  island,  which 
proved,  however,  to  be  unfounded.  * 

The  conduct  of  Bobadilla  bore  all  the  appearance  of 
a  lawless  usurpation  of  some  uitruder  of  the  kuid.  He 
had  possessed  himself  forcibly  of  the  fortress,  and  con- 

•  LasCaaas.  ubi nip.    Uerrera,  ubi  sup. 

>  MM.  dd  Almirante,  c.  85.    LaiCaaas.    Uerrera,  ubi  sop. 

>  Letter  of  Columbut  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan. 
4  Letter  ot  Cotumbos  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan. 


sequently  of  the  town.  He  had  issued  extravagant 
licenses  injurious  to  the  government,  and  apparently 
intended  only  to  make  partisans  among  the  people; 
and  he  bad  threatened  to  throw  Columbus  himself 
in  irons.  That  this  man  could  really  be  sanctioned 
by  government,  in  such  intemperate  measures,  was 
repugnant  to  belief.  The  Admiral's  consciousness  of 
his  own  services,  the  repeated  assurances  of  high  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  Sovereigns,  and  tiie  pre- 
rogatives granted  to  him  under  their  hand  and  seal, 
with  all  the  solemnity  that  a  compact  could  possess, 
all  forbade  him  to  consider  the  transactions  at  St  Do- 
mingo otherwise  than  as  outrages  on  his  authority  by 
some  daring  or  misguided  individual. 

To  be  nearer  to  St  Domingo,  and  obtain  more  cor- 
rect information,  he  proceeded  to  Bonao,  which  was 
now  beginning  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  settle- 
ment, several  Spaniards  having  erected  houftes  there, 
and  cultivated  the  adjacent  country.  He  had  scarce- 
ly reached  Bonao,  when  an  alcaide,  bearing  a  staff 
of  office,  arrived  there  from  San  Domingo,  proclaim- 
ing the  appointment  of  Bobadilla  to  the  government, 
and  bearing  copies  of  his  letter-patent.  There  was 
no  especial  letter  or  message  sent  to  the  Admiral, 
nor  were  any  of  the  common  forms  of  courtesy  or 
ceremony  observed  in  superseding  him  in  the  com- 
mand :  all  the  proceedings  of  Bobadilla  towards  him 
were  abrupt  and  insulting. 

Columbus  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  how  to 
act.  It  was  evident  that  Bobadilla  was  intrusted 
with  extensive  powers  by  the  Sovereigns,  but  that 
they  could  have  exercised  such  a  sudden,  unmerited, 
and  apparently  capricious  act  of  severity  towards  him, 
as  that  of  divesting  him  of  all  his  commands,  he  ooold 
not  believe.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself 
that  Bobadilla  was  some  person  seitt  out  to  exerdse 
the  functions  of  chief  judge,  according  to  the  request 
he  had  written  home  to  the  Sovereigns,  and  that  they 
had  intrusted  him  likewise  with  provisional  powers 
to  make  an  inquest  into  the  late  troubles  of  the  island. 
All  beyond  these  powers,  he  tried  to  believe,  woe 
mere  assumptions  and  exaggerations  of  authority,  as 
in  thecase  of  Aguado.  At  all  events  he  was  determined 
to  act  upon  such  presumption,  and  to  endeavoiur  to 
gain  time.  If  the  monarchs  bad  really  taken  any 
harsh  measures  with  respect  to  him,  it  must  have 
been  in  consequence  of  misrepresentations ;  the  least 
delay  might  give  them  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
their  error,  and  making  the  necessary  amends. 

He  wrote  to  Bobadilla,  therefore,  in  guarded  terms, 
welcoming  him  to  the  island,  cautioning  him  against 
precipitate  measures,  especially  in  granting  licenses 
to  collect  gold,  informing  him  that  he  was  on  tlie 
point  of  going  to  Spain,  and  in  a  little  time  would 
leave  him  in  command,  with  every  thing  fully  and 
clearly  explamed.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the 
like  purport  to  certain  monks  who  had  come  out  with  . 
Bobadilla,  though  he  observes  that  these  letters  were  J 
only  written  to  gain  time. '  He  received  no  replies  -. 
>  Letter  of  Gohuubuflo  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan. 
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bat  while  an  insulting  silence  was  observed  towards 
him,  Bobadilla  filled  ap  several  of  the  blank  letters, 
of  which  he  had  a  number  signed  by  the  Sovereigns, 
and  sent  them  to  Roldan,  and  other  of  the  Admiral's 
enemies,  the  very  men  whom  he  had  been  sent  out  to 
judge.  These  letters  were  full  of  civilities  and  pro- 
mises of  favour.  ■ 

To  prevent  any  mischief  which  might  arise  from 
the  licenses  and  indulgences  so  prodigally  granted  by 
Bobadilla,  Columbus  published  by  word  and  letter, 
that  the  powers  assumed  by  him  could  not  be  valid, 
nor  his  licenses  availing,  as  he  himself  held  superior 
powers  granted  to  him  in  perpetuity  by  the  crown, 
which  could  no  more  be  snperaeded  in  this  instance, 
than  they  had  been  in  that  of  Aguado. 

For  some  time  Columbus  remained  in  this  anxious 
and  perplexed  state  of  mind,  uncertain  what  line  of 
conduct  to  pursue  in  so  singular  and  unlooked-for  a 
conjuncture.  He  was  soon  brought  to  a  decision. 
Francisco  Velasquez,  deputy  treasurer,  and  Juan  de 
Trasierra,  a  Franciscan  friar,  arrived  at  Bonao,  and 
delivered  to  him  the  royal  letter  of  credence,  signed 
by  the  Sovereigns  on  the  26th  of  May ,  i  499,  in  which 
they  commanded  him  to  give  implicit  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  Bobadilla;  and  they  delivered  to  Iiim,  at  the 
same  time,  a*  summons  from  the  latter  to  appear  im- 
mediately before  him. 

This  laconic  letter  from  the  Sovereigns  struck  at 
once  at  the  root  of  all  his  dignity  and  power.  He  no 
longer  made  hesitation  or  demur,  but  complying  with 
tlie  peremptory  summons  of  Bobadilla,  departed  al- 
OMst  alone,  and  unattended,  for  San  Domingo. ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COLiniMW  AMD  BM  M0TBEI8  AH«E8TED  JlRD  SENT  TO  STilll 
III  CBAIKS. 

[1800.] 

Tbb  tidings  that  a  new  governor  had  arrived,  and 
that  Columbus  was  in  disgrace,  and  was  to  be  sent 
home  in  chains,  circulated  rapidly  through  the  Vega, 
and  the  colonists  hastened  from  all  parts  to  San 
Domingo  to  make  interest  with  Bobadilla.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  surer  way  than 
that  of  vilifying  his  predecessor.  Bobadilla  felt  that 
he  had  taken  a  rash  step  in  seizing  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  his  own  safety  required  theconviction 
of  Columbus.  He  listened  eagerly,  therefore,  to  all 
accusations,  public  or  private ;  and  welcome  was  he 
who  could  bring  any  charge,  however  extravagant, 
against  the  Admiral  and  his  brothers. 

Hearing  tliat  the  Admiral  was  on  his  way  to  the 
city,  he  made  a  bustle  of  preparation, -and  armed  the 
troops,  affecting  to  believe  a  rumour,  that  Columbus 

•  Lener  ofcolnmbiu.    Herrera,  decad.  i,  1.  iv,  c.  9. 

•  Herrera,  decad.  i,  1.  It,  c.  9.    I.etter  to  the  Nurse  ot  Prince 


had  called  npon  the  caciques  of  the  Vega  to  aid  him 
with  their  subjects  hi  a  resistance  to  the  commands 
of  government.  No  grounds  appear  for  tliis  absurd 
report,  which  was  probably  invented  to  give  a  co- 
louring of  precaution  to  subsequent  measures  of 
violence  and  insult.  The  Admiral's  brother,  Don 
Diego,  was  seized,  thrown  in  irons,  and  confined  on 
board  of  a  caravel,  without  any  reason  being  assigned 
for  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  pursued  his  journey 
to  San  Domingo,  travelling  in  a  lonely  manner, 
without  guards,  or  retinue.  Most  of  his  people  were 
with  the  Adelantado,  and  he  had  declined  being 
attended  by  the  remainder.  He  had  heard  rumours 
of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Bobadilla;  and  although 
be  knew  that  violence  was  threatened  to  his  person, 
he  came  in  this  unpretending  manner,  to  manifest 
his  pacific  feelings,  and  to  remove  all  suspicion.  ■ 

No  sooner  did  Bobadilla  hear  of  his  arrival,  than 
be  gave  orders  to  put  him  in  irons,  and  confine  him 
in  the  fortress.  This  outrage  to  a  person  of  such 
dignified  and  venerable  appearance,  and  such  emi- 
nent merit,  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  shock  even  his 
enemies.  When  the  irons  were  brought,  every  one 
present  shrunk  from  the  task  of  putting  them  on  him, 
either  from  a  sentiment  of  compassion  at  so  great  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  or  out  of  habitual  reverence  for 
his  person.  To  fill  the  measure  of  ingratitude  meted 
out  to  him,  it  was  one  of  \hs  own  domestics,  "  a 
graceless  and  shameless  cook,"  says  Las  Casas, 
"  who  rivetted  the  fetters  with  as  much  readiness 
and  alacrity,  as  though  he  were  serving  him  with 
choice  and  savoury  viands.  I  knew  the  fellow," 
adds  the  venerable  historian,  "  and  I  think  his  name 
was  Espinosa."  * 

Columbus  conducted  himself  with  characteristic 
magnanimity  under  the  injuries  heaped  npon  him. 
There  is  a  noble  scorn  which  swells  and  supports  the 
heart,  and  silences  the  tongue  of  the  truly  great, 
when  enduring  the  insults  of  the  unworthy.  Co- 
lumbus could  not  stoop  to  deprecate  the  arrogance 
of  a  weak  and  violent  man  like  Bobadilla.  He 
looked  beyond  this  shallow  agent,  and  all  his  petty 
tyranny,  to  the  Sovereigns  who  employed  him.  It 
was  their  injustice  and  ingratitude  alone  that  could 
wound  his  spirit;  and  he  felt  assured  tliat  when  the 
truth  came  to  be  known,  they  would  blush  to  find 
how  greatly  they  bad  wronged  him.  With  this 
proud  assurance,  he  bore  all  present  indignities  in 
silence. 

Bobadilla,  although  he  had  the  Admiral  and  Don 
Diego  in  his  power,  and  bad  secured  the  venal  popu- 
lace, yet  felt  insecure  and  anxious.  The  Adelan- 
tado, with  an  armed  force  under  his  command,  was 
still  in  the  distant  province  of  Xaragna,  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebels.  Knowing  bis  soldier-like  and  deter- 
mined spirit,  he  feared  he  might  take  some  violent 
measure  when  he  should  hear  of  the  ignominious 

'  Las  Caaas,  Biat.  Ind.,  I.  i,  c.  IM. 
>  Lat  Casas,  I.  i,  c  ISO. 
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treatment  and  imprisonment  of  his  broUiers.  He 
doubted  whether  any  order  from  himseif  would  have 
any  effect,  except  to  exasperate  the  stern  Don  Bartho- 
lomew. He  sent  a  demand,  therefore,  to  Colambus,  to 
write  to  bis  brother,  requesting  him  to  repair  peaceably 
to  San  Domingo,  and  forbidding  him  to  execute  the 
persons  he  held  in  confinement :  Columbus  readily 
complied.  He  exhorted  bis  brother  tosubmit  quietly 
to  the  anthority  of  his  Sovereigns,  and  to  endure  aU 
present  wrongs  and  indignities,  under  the  confidence 
that  when  they  arrived  at  Castile,  every  thing  would 
be  explained  and  redressed.  ■ 

On  receivuig  this  letter,  Don  BartlxHomew  imme- 
diately complied.  Relinquishing  his  command,  he 
bastrened  peacefolly  to  St  Donungo,  and  on  arriving 
experienced  the  same  treatment  with  bis  brotliers, 
bdng  put  in  irons  and  confined  on  board  of  a  caravel. 
They  were  kept  separate  from  each  other,  andno  oom- 
mnnicalion  permitted  between  diem.  Bobadilla  did 
not  see  themhunself,  nor  did  he  allow  others  to  visit 
them;  but  kept  them  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
their  imprisonment,  the  crimes  with  which  they 
were  charged,  and  the  process  that  was  going  on 
against  them. ' 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Bobadilla  really 
had  authority  fbr  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
Admiral  and  his  brothers;'  and  whether  such  violence 
and  indignity  was  in  any  case  cooteftiplated  by  Uie 
Sovereigns.  He  may  have  fancied  himself  empowered 
to  do  so  by  the  clause  in  the  letter  of  instructions, 
dated  March  2-181,  -1490,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
rebellion  of  Roldan,  "he  is  autliorized  to  seize  the 
persons,  and  sequestrate  the  property  of  those  who 
appeared  to  be  culpable,  and  then  to  proceed  against 
them  and  against  the  absent,  with  the  highest  civil 
and  criminal  penalties."  This  evidently  had  reference 

>  Peter  Martyr  menlioiu  as  a  vulgar  rumour  of  the  day,  that  the 
Admiral,  not  knowingwhat  might  happen,  wrote  a  letter  in  cipher 
to  the  Adelantado,  urging  him  to  come  with  arms  in  his  hands  to 
prevent  anjr  violence  that  might  be  contrived  against  him ;  that 
the  Adelantado  advanced,  in  elTect,  with  his  armed  force,  but  hav- 
ing the  imprudence  to  proceed  some  distance  a-head  of  it,  was 
surprised  by  the  governor,  before  his  men  could  come  to  his  suc- 
cour, and  that  the  letter  in  cipher  bad  been  sent  to  Spain.  This 
must  have  been  one  of  the  groundless  rumours  of  the  day,  circu- 
lated to  pr^udice  the  public  mind.  Nothing  of  the  liind  appears 
among  the  charges  in  the  inijuest  made  by  Bobadilla,  and  which 
was  seen,  and  extracts  m<ide  from  it,  by  Las  Casas,  for  his  history. 
It  is.  in  fact,  in  total  contradiction  to  the  statements  of  Las  Casas, 
Herrera,  and  Fernando  Columbus. 

>  Charlevoix,  in  his  History  of  San  Domingo  (lib.  iii.  p.  199) 
states,  that  the  suit  against  Columbus  was  condnclcd  in  writing ; 
that  written  charges  were  sent  to  him,  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
same  way.  This  is  contrary  to  the  statements  of  I.as  Casas.  Her- 
rera, and  Fernando  Columbos.  The  Admiral  himself.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Nnrse  of  Prince  Juan,  after  relating  the  manner  in  which 
he  and  bis  brothers  had  been  thrown  bito  irons,  and  confined  se- 
parately, without  being  visited  by  Bobadilla,  or  permitted  to  see 
any  other  persons,  expressly  adds,  "  I  make  oath  that  I  do  not 
know  iur  what  I  am  imprlaoaed."  Again, inaletlerwritleosorae 
time  afterwaids  from  Jamaica,  he  says,  "  I  was  taken  and  thrown 
with  two  of  my  brothers  in  a  ship,  loaded  with  irons,  with  little 
clothing  and  much  ill  treatment,  without  being  summoaed  or  con- 
victed by  justice." 

>  Herrera.  dccad.  1. 1.  iv,  c.  10.    Oviedo,  Cronica.  I.  iii.  c.  6. 


to  the  persons  of  Roldan  and  his  followers,  who  were 
then  in  arms,  and  against  whom  Golumbas  lukl  soit 
home  complaints ;  and  this,  by  a  violent  construction, 
Bobadilla  seems  to  have  wrested  into  an  authority  fi>r 
seizing  the  person  of  the  Admiral  himself.  In  fact, 
in  Uie  whole  course  of  bis  proceedings,  be  had  re- 
versed and  confounded  tlie  order  of  bis  instructions. 
His  first  step  should  hav«  been  to  proceed  against  the 
rebels;  this  he  made  the  last.  His  last  step  should 
have  been,  in  case  of  ample  evidence  against  the  Ad- 
mu-al,  to  have  supersede  him  in  office;  and  this  be 
made  the  first,  without  waiting  fur  evidence.  Hav- 
ing predetermined,  from  the  very  outset,  that  Gdum- 
bus  was  in  the  wrong,  by  the  same  rule  be  bad  to 
presume  that  all  the  opposite  parties  were  in  the  r^liL 
It  became  indispensable  to  his  own  justification  to  in- 
culpate the  Admiral  and  his  Iirothers ;  and  the  rebek 
he  had  been  sent  to  judge  became,  by  this  singular 
perversion  of  rule,  necessary  and  cherished  evidences, 
to  criminate  those  against  whom  they  had  rebelled. 

The  intentions  of  the  crown,  however,  are  not  to 
be  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  its  miserable  agenL 
If  proper  respect  bad  been  felt  for  the  rights  and 
dignities  of  Columbus,  Bobadilla  would  never  have 
been  intrusted  with  powers  so  extenave,  undeGaed, 
and  discretionary ;  nor  would  he  have  tiared  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  lengths,  with  such  mdeness  and  preci- 
pitation, had  be  not  felt  assured  that  it  would  not  be 
displeasing  to  the  jealous-minded  Ferdinand. 

The  old  scenes  of  the  time  of  Aguado  were  now 
renewed  with  tenfold  virulence,  and  the  old  cbarges 
revived,  with  oUiers  still  more  extravagant.  Frooi 
the  early  and  never-to-be-forgotten  outrage  upon  Cas- 
tilian  pride,  of  compelling  hidalgos,  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, to  labour  in  the  construction  of  works  neors- 
sary  to  the  public  safety,  down  to  the  recent  cbatge 
of  levying  war  against  the  government,  there  was  not 
a  hardship,  abuse,  or  sedition  in  the  idaod,  that  was 
not  imputed  to  the  misdeeds  of  Colnmbos  and  bis 
brothers.  Besides  the  tisual  accusations  of  inflictii^ 
oppressive  labour,  unnecessary  tasks,  painful  restric- 
tions, short  allowances  of  food  and  cruel  pnnishtnenls 
npon  the  Spaniards,  and  waging  unjust  wars  agmsel 
the  natives,  they  were  now  charged  with  preTealiK 
the  conversion  of  the  latter,  tliat  they  naigbt  and 
them  slaves  to  Spain,  and  profit  by  their  sale.  Thfe 
last  charge,  so  contrary  to  the  pious  feelings  of  Ihe 
Admiral,  was  founded  on  bte  having  objected  to  Ac 
baptism  of  certain  Indians  of  mature  age,  oatS  tbey 
could  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity: 
justly  considering  it  an  abuse  of  that  holy  sacraaaot 
to  administer  it  thus  blindly.' 

Columbus  was  chained,  also,  with  having  seaxbed 
pearls,  and  other  precious  articles,  coliectect  in  Ms 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  of  keeping  the 
Sovereigns  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  his  diseavcriK 
there,  in  order  to  exact  new  privileges  frwn  Uhbb- 
Yet  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  sent  home  speciflieRS 
of  the  pearls,  and  journals  and  charts  of  Us  voyage. 
•  UuBoz,  Hist.  N.  Hnndo,  part  mqiulilidied. 
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by  which  others  had  been  enabled  to  pursue  bis 
track. 

Even  the  late  tumults,  now  that  the  rebels  were 
adnutted  as  evidence,  were  all  tamed  into  matters  of 
accnsation.  They  were  represented  as  spirited  and 
loyal  resistances  to  tyranny  exercised  upon  the  colo- 
nists and  the  natives.  The  wdl-meriled  punbhments 
inflicted  upon  certain  of  the  ringleaders,  were  cited 
as  prooft  of  a  cmel  and  revengeful  dbposition,  and  a 
secret  hatred  of  Spaniards.  Bobadilla  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  all  these  charges,  lie  had,  in  a 
manner,  made  the  rebels  his  confederates  in  the  ruin 
of  Columbus.  It  was  tiecome  a  common  cause  with 
them.  He  could  no  longer,  therefore,  conduct  him- 
self towards  them  as  a  judge.  Guevara,  Riqudme, 
and  their  fellow  convicts,  were  dischai^ed  almost 
without  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  it  is  even  said  were 
received  into  favour  and  countenance.  Roldan,  from 
the  very  first,  had  been  treated  with  confidence  by 
Bobadilla,  and  honoured  with  his  correspondence. 
Alt  the  others  whose  conduct  had  rendered  them 
liable  to  justice,  received  either  a  special  acquittal  or 
a  general  pardon.  It  was  enough  to  have  been  op- 
posed in  anyway  to  Columbus,  to  obtaui  full  justifi- 
cation in  the  eyes  of  Bobadilla. 

The  latter  had  now  collected  a  weight  of  testimony, 
and  produced  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  sufficient,  as  he 
conceived,  to  ensure  the  condemnation  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  his  own  continuance  in  command.    He 
determined,  therefore,  to  send  the  Admiral  and  his 
brothers  home  m  chains,  in  the  vessels  which  were 
ready  for  sea,  transmitting  at  tlie  same  time  the  in- 
quest taken  in  their  case,  and  writing  private  letters, 
enforcing  the  charges  made  against  them,  and  advis- 
ing tiiat  Columbus  should  on  no  accomit  be  restored 
to  the  command  whidi  he  had  so  shamefully  abused. 
San  Domingo  now  swarmed  with  miscreants  just 
delivered  from  the  dungeon  and  the  gibbet.    It  was 
a  perfect  jubilee  of  triumphant  villany  and  dastard 
malice.    Every  base  spirit,  which  had  been  awed 
into  obsequiousness  by  Columbus  and  his  brothers 
when  in  power,  now  started  up  to  revenge  itself  upon 
Ibem  when  in  chains.    The  most  injurious  slanders 
were  loudly  proclaimed  in  the  streets,  insulting  pas- 
quinades and  inflammatory  libels  were  posted  up  at 
every  comer,  and  horns  were  blown  in  the  neigh- 
boariiood  of  their  prisons,  to  taunt  them  with  the 
exultings  of  the  rabble.    When  these  rejoicings  of 
his  enemies  reached  him  in  the  dungeon  in  which  he 
was  confined,  and  Columbus  reflected  on  the  incon- 
siderate violence  already  exhibited  by  Bobadilla,  he 
knew  not  how  far  his  rashness  and  confidence  might 
carry  him,  and  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  for 
Ilia  life.  The  vessels  being  ready  to  make  sail,  Alonso 
de  Villejo  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  carry  them  to  Spain.    He  was  an  officer 
who  had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle  of  Fonseca, 
was  in  the  employ  of  tliat  bishop^  and  had  come  out 
with  Bobadilla.    The  latter  instructed  him,  on  ar- 
riving at  Cadiz,  to  deliver  his  prisoners  into  tlie  hands 


of  Fonseca,  or  of  his  uncle,  thinking  thereby  to  give 
the  malignant  prelate  a  triumphant  justification.  This 
circumstance  gave  weight  with  many  to  an  assertion 
which  had  been  made,  that  Bobadilla  was  secretly 
insUgaled  and  encouraged  to  his  violent  measures  by 
Fonseca,  and  was  promised  his  protection  and  in- 
fluence at  court,  in  case  of  any  complaints  of  his 
conduct. 

Yillejo  undertook 'the  office  assigned  him,  but  he 
discharged  it  in  a  more  generous  manner  than  was 
intended.  "This  Alonso  de  Villejo,"  says  the 
worthy  Las  Casas,  "  was  a  hidalgo  of  honourable 
character,  and  my  particular  friend."  He  certainly 
showed  himself  superior  to  the  low  malignity  of  his 
patrons.  When  he  arrived  with  a  guard  to  conduct 
the  Adrnval  Arom  the  prison  to  the  ship,  he  found 
him  in  chains  in  a  state  of  silent  despondency.  So 
violently  liad  he  been  treated,  and  so  savage  were 
the  passions  let  loose  against  him,  tliat  he  feared  he 
should  be  sacrificed  without  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard,  and  his  name  go  down  sullied  and  disho- 
noured to  posterity.  When  he  beheld  the  officer 
enter  with  the  guard,  he  thought  it  was  to  conduct 
him  to  the  scaffold.  "  YUlejo,"  said  he  monmfuUy, 
"whither  are  you  taking  me?"  "Totheship,  your 
Excellency,  to  embark,"  replied  the  other.  "  To  em- 
bark!"  repeated  the  Admiral  earnestly;  "Vill^o! 
do  you  speak  the  truth  ?"  "  By  the  life  of  your  Ex- 
cellency," replied  the  honest  officer,  "  it  is  trae ! " 
With  these  words  the  Admiral  was  comforted,  and 
felt  as  one  restored  firom  death  to  life.  Nothing  can 
be  more  touching  and  expressive  than  this  little  col- 
loquy, recorded  by  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  who 
doubtless  had  it  from  the  lips  of  his  friend  Yillejo. 

The  caravels  set  sail  early  in  October,  bearing  off 
Columbus  shackled  like  the  vilest  of  culprits,  amidst 
the  soofb  and  shouts  of  a  miscreant  rabble,  who  took 
a  brutal  joy  m  heapmg  insults  on  his  venerable  head, 
and  sent  curses  alter  him  from  the  sliores  of  the  is- 
land he  had  so  recently  added  to  the  civilized  world. 
Fortunately  the  voyage  was  favourable,  and  of  but 
moderate  duration,  and  was  rendered  less  disagree- 
able by  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  he  was  given 
in  custody.  The  worthy  Yillejo,  though  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Fonseca,  felt  deeply  moved  at  tlie  unworthy 
treatment  of  Columbus.  The  master  of  the  caravel, 
Andreas  Martin,  was  equally  grieved  :  tliey  both 
treated  the  Admiral  with  profound  respect  and  assi- 
duous attention.  They  would  liave  taken  off  his 
upons,  but  to  this  he  would  not  consent.  "No," 
said  he  proudly,  "  their  Majesties  commanded  me 
by  letter  to  submit  to  whatever  Bobadilla  should  or- 
der in  their  name;  by  their  authority  he  has  put  upon 
me  these  chains,  I  will  wear  them  until  they  shall 
order  them  to  be  taken  off,  and  I  will  preserve  them 
afterwards  as  relics  and  memorials  of  the  reward  of 
my  services."  • 

"He  did  so,"  adds  his  son  F^nando;  "I  saw 

'  I.a>  Cuas,  HM.  lod.,  I.  i,  c.  ISO.  VS. 
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them  always  hanging  m  bis  cabinet,  and  he  requested 
that  when  he  died  they  might  be  baried  with  him !"  ■ 


BOOK  XIV. 


CHAPTER  I. 
9E<<siTroN  III  mun  on  the  aibitai.  op  coldmbos  in  ihohs. 

BIS  IPrUBANCE  kl  CODIT. 
[ISOO.  ] 

The  arriTal  of  Ck>lambus  at  Cadiz,  a  prisoner  and 
in  chains,  produced  almost  as  great  a  sensation  as  his 
triumphant  return  from  his  first  voyage.  It  was  one 
of  tbtrae  striking  and  obvious  facts,  which  speali  to 
the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  reflection.  No  one  stopped  to  inquire  into 
the  case.  It  was  sufficient  to  be  told  that  Ck}lnmbus 
was  brought  home  in  irons  from  the  world  he  had 
discovered.  A  general  burst  of  indignation  arose  in 
Cadiz,  and  in  the  powerful  and  opulent  Seville,  which 
was  immediately  echoed  throughout  all  Spain.  If 
the  ruin  of  Columbus  had  been  the  intention  of  his 
enemies,  they  had  defeated  their  object  by  their  own 
violence.  One  of  those  reactions  so  frequent  in  the 
public  mind,  when  persecution  is  poshed  to  an  un- 
guarded length,  was  immediately  manifested.  Those 
of  the  populace  who  had  recently  been  loud  in  their 
clamour  against  Columbus,  were  now  as  loud  in 
their  reprobation  of  his  treatment,  and  a  strong  sym- 
pathy was  expressed,  against  which  it  would  have 
been  odious  for  the  government  to  contend. 

The  tidings  of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  ignominious 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  brought,  reached  the 
court  at  Granada,  and  filled  the  balls  of  the  Alham- 
bra  with  murmurs  of  astonishment.  Columbus,  full 
of  his  wrongs,  but  ignorant  how  far  they  liad  been 
authorized  by  the  Sovereigns,  had  forborne  to  write 
to  them.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage,  however,  he 
had  penned  a  long  letter  to  Dofla  Juana  de  la  Torre, 
a  lady  of  the  court,  high  in  favour  with  Queen  Isa- 
bella, who  had  been  nurse  to  Prince  Juan.  This 
letter,  on  his  arrival  at  Cadiz,  Andreas  Martin,  the 
captain  of  the  caravel,  had  permitted  Columbus  to 
sendofTprivately  by  express.  It  arrived,  Uierefore, 
before  the  protocol  of  the  proceedings  instituted  by 
Bobadilla  was  received.  It  was  from  this  document 
that  the  Sovereigns  derived  their  first  intimation  of 
his  treatment.*  It  contained  a  statement  of  the  late 
transactions  of  the  island,  and  of  the  wrongs  he  had 
suffered,  written  with  his  usual  arllessness  and  energy. 
To  specify  the  contents,  would  be  but  to  recapitulate 
events  already  recorded.  Some  expressions,  how- 
ever, which  burst  from  him  in  the  warmth  of  his 

■  BisL  del  Almirante,  c.  S6. 

•  Lot  Cans,  UM.  lod.,  I.  i,  c.  IKi. 


feelings,  are  worthy  of  bemg  noted.  ' '  The  slandos 
of  wortliless  men,"  says  he,  "  have  done  me  more 
injury  than  all  my  services  have  profited  me."  Speak- 
ing of  the  misrepresentations  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, he  observes,  "  Such  is  the  evil  name  which  I 
have  acquired,  that  if  I  were  to  build  hospitals  and 
churches,  they  would  be  called  dens  of  robbers." 
After  relating  in  indignant  terms  the  conduct  of  Bo- 
badilla, in  seeking  testimony  respecting  his  adminis- 
tration from  the  very  men  who  had  rebelled  against 
him,  and  throwing  himself  and  his  brothers  in  irons, 
without  letting  them  know  the  offences  with  wbidi 
they  were  charged,  "  I  have  been  much  aggrieved," 
he  adds,  "  in  that  a  person  should  be  sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate my  conduct,  who  knew  that  if  the  evidence 
which  he  conld  send  home  should  appear  to  be  of  a 
serions  nature,  he  would  rema'm  in  the  government." 
He  complains  that,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  his  ad- 
ministration, allowances  had  not  been  made  for  the 
extraordinary  difflcullies  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, and  the  wild  state  of  the  country  over  wbicfa 
he  had  to  rule.  "  I  was  judged,"  he  observes,  "  as 
a  governor  who  bad  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  a 
well-regulated  city,  under  the  dominion  of  well-es- 
tablished laws,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  every 
thing  running  to  disorder  and  ruin;  but  I  ought  to  be 
judged  as  a  captain,  sent  to  subdue  a  numerous  and 
hostile  people,  of  manners  and  religion  opposite  to 
ours,  livmg  not  in  regular  towns,  but  in  forests  and 
mountains.  It  ought  to  be  considered,  that  I  have 
brought  all  these  under  subjection  to  their  Majesties, 
givmg  them  dominion  over  another  world,  by  which 
Spain,  heretofore  poor,  has  suddenly  become  rich. 
Whatever  errors  I  may  have  fallen  into,  they  were 
not  with  an  evil  intention ;  and  I  believe  their  Ma- 
jesties will  credit  what  I  say.  I  have  known  them 
to  be  merciful  to  those  who  have  wilfully  done  thou 
disservice;  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  have  still 
more  indulgence  for  me,  who  have  erred  innocently, 
or  by  compulsion,  as  they  will  hereafter  be  more 
fully  informed;  and  I  trust  they  will  consider  my 
great  services,  the  advantages  of  which  are  every  day 
more  and  more  apparent." 

When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  noble-minded 
Isabella,  and  she  found  how  grossly  Columbus  bad 
been  wronged,  and  tlie  royal  authority  abused,  her 
mind  was  filled  with  mingled  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion. The  tidings  were  confirmed  by  a  letter  from 
the  alcalde  or  corregidor  of  Cadiz,  into  whose  hands 
Columbus  and  his  brothers  had  been  delivered,  until 
the  pleasure  of  their  Majesties  should  be  known;' 
and  by  another  letter  from  Alonso  de  Villejo,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  accordant  with  his  humane  and 
honourable  conduct  towards  his  illustrious  prisoner. 

However  Ferdinand  might  have  secretly  felt  dis- 
posed against  Columbus,  the  momentary  tide  of  pub- 
lic feeling  was  not  to  be  resisted.  He  joined  witli  his 
generous  queen  in  her  reprobation  of  tlie  treatment 
of  the  Admiral,  and  botli  Sovereigns  hastened  to  give 

•  Oviedo,  Cronica,  I.  Ui,  o.  6. 
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evidence  to  the  world,  (bat  his  imprisonment  had 
been  wilhont  their  authority,  and  contrary  to  their 
wishes.  Without  waiting  to  receive  any  documents 
that  might  arrive  from  BobadiUa,  they  sent  orders  to 
Cadiz  that  the  prisoners  should  be  instantly  set  at 
liberty,  and  treated  with  all  distinction.  They  wrote 
a  letter  to  Columbus,  couched  in  terms  of  gratitude 
and  aFfeclion,  expressing  their  grief  at  all  that  he  had 
suffered,  and  inviting  him  to  court.  They  ordered, 
at  the  same  time,  that  two  thousand  ducats  should 
be  advanced  to  defray  his  expenses.' 

The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again  cheered 
by  this  declaration  of  his  Sovereigns.  He  felt  con- 
scious of  his  integrity,  and  anticipated  an  immediate 
restitution  of  all  his  rights  and  dignities.  He  appeared 
at  court  in  Granada  on  the  1 7th  of  December,  not 
as  a  man  ruined  and  disgraced,  but  richly  dressed, 
and  attended  by  an  honourable  retinue.  He  was  re- 
eeived  by  their  Majeslies  with  anqnalifled  favour  and 
distinction.  When  the  Queen  beheld  this  venerable 
man  approach,  and  thought  on  all  he  had  deserved 
and  all  that  he  had  suRered,  she  was  moved  to  teara. 
Columbus  had  borne  up  firmly  against  the  stern  con- 
flicts of  the  world, — he  had  endured  with  lofty  scorn 
the  injuries  and  insults  of  ignoble  men,  but  he  pos- 
sessed strong  and  quick  sensibility.  When  be  ibmid 
himself  thus  kindly  received  by  his  Sovereigns,  and 
beheld  tears  in  the  benign  eyes  of  Isabella,  his  long 
suppressed  feelings  burst  forth:  he  threw  himself 
open  his  knees,  and  for  some  time  could  not  utter  a 
word  for  the  violence  of  his  tears  and  sobbings.* 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
and  endeavoured  to  encourage  him  by  the  most  gra- 
cious expressions.  As  soon  as  he  regained  his  self- 
possession,  he  entered  into  an  eloquent  and  high- 
minded  vindication  of  his  loyalty,  and  the  zeal  he  had 
ever  felt  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  If  at  any  time  he  had  erred,  it  was  through 
inexperience  in  government,  and  the  extraordinary 
difDculties  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded. 

There  needed  no  vindication  on  his  part.  The 
intemperance  of  his  enemies  had  been  his  best  advo- 
cate. He  stood  in  presence  of  his  Sovereigns  s 
deeply  injured  man,  and  it  remained  for  them  to 
vindicate  themselves  to  the  world  from  the  charge  of 
ingratitnde  towards  their  most  deserving  subject. 
Tliey  expressed  their  indignation  at  the  proceedings 
of  Bobadilla,  which  they  disavowed,  as  contrary  to 
their  instructions,  and  they  promised  that  he  should 
be  immediately  dismissed  from  bis  command. 

In  fiict,  no  public  notice  was  taken  of  the  charges 
sent  home  by  Bobadilla,  nor  of  the  letters  wliich  had 
been  written  in  support  of  them.  The  Sovereigns 
took  every  occasion  to  treat  Columbus  with  favour 
and  distinction,  assuring  him  that  bis  grievances 
should  be  redressed,  liis  property  restored,  and  that  he 

•  Las  Caus,  1. 1,  c.  182.  Two  tboiuand  ducats,  or  two  thou- 
und  eight  hundred  and  torty-slx  dollars,  equivalent  lo  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  Ihirty^eight  dollars  of  the  present  da;. 

•  nerren,  decad.  i,  I.  iv,  c.  10. 


should  be  reinstated  in  all  his  privit^s  and  dignities. 
It  was  on  the  latter  point  that  Columbus  was  chiefly 
solicitous.  Mercenary  considerations  had  scarcely 
any  weight  in  his  mind.  Glory  had  been  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  he  felt,  that  as  long  as  he 
remained  suspended  from  his  employments,  a  tacit 
censure  rested  on  his  name.  He  expected,  therefore, 
that  the  moment  the  Sovereigns  should  be  satisfied 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  they  would  be  eager 
lo  make  him  amends;  that  a  restitution  of  his  vice- 
royally  would  immediately  take  place,  and  he  should 
return  in  triumph  to  San  Domingo.  Here,  however, 
he  was  doomed  to  experience  a  disappointment  which 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  remainder  of  his  days.  To 
account  for  this  flagrant  want  of  justice  and  gratitude 
in  the  crown,  it  is  expedient  lo  notice  a  variety  of 
events  which  had  materially  affected  the  interests  of 
Columbus  in  the  eyes  of  the  politic  Ferdinand. 


CHAPTER  U. 
coirmroBiHY  voiiacs  or  discoveit. 

The  general  license  granted  by  the  Spanish  So- 
vereigns in  <495,  to  undertake  voyages  of  discovery, 
had  given  rise  to  various  expeditions  by  enterprising 
individuals,  chiefly  persons  who  had  sailed  with  Co- 
lumbus in  his  first  voyages.  The  government,  unable 
to  fit  out  many  armaments  itself,  was  pleased  to  have 
its  territories  thtis  extended  free  of  cost,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  treasury  benefited  by  a  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  voyages,  which  was  reserved  as  a 
kind  of  duty  to  the  crown.  These  expeditions  had 
chiefly  taken  place  while  Columbus  was  m  partial 
disgrace  with  the  Sovereigns.  His  own  charts  and 
journal  served  as  guides  to  the  adventurers ;  and  his 
magnificent  accounts  of  Paria  and  the  adjacent  coasts 
had  chiefly  excited  their  cupidity. 

Besides  the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  already  noticed, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  touched  at  Xaragua, 
one  had  l)een  undertaken  at  the  same  time  by  Pedro 
Alonso  Nino,  native  of  Moguer,  an  able  pilot,  who 
had  been  with  Columbus  in  the  voyages  to  Cuba  and 
Paria.  Having  obtained  a  license,  he  interested  a 
rich  merchant  of  Seville  in  the  undertaking,  who 
fitted  out  a  caravel  of  fifty  tons  burden,  imder  condi- 
tion tliat  his  brother  Chrisloval  should  have  the  com- 
mand. They  sailed  from  the  bar  of  Saltes,  a  few 
days  after  Ojeda  had  sailed  from  Cadiz,  in  the  spring 
of  4  499,  and  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  on 
the  souti)  of  Paria,  they  ran  alongit  for  some  distance, 
passed  through  (he  gulf,  and  thence  went  one  hundred 
and  thirty  leagues,  along  the  shore  of  the  present 
republic  of  Columbia,  visiting  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  Pearl  Coast.  They  landed  in  various 
places,  disposed  of  their  Etiropean  trifles  to  immense 
profit,  and  returned  wilh  a  large  store  of  gold  and 
pearis,  having  made,  in  their  diminutive  bark,  one 
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of  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  voyages  that  bad 
yet  been  accomplished. 

Aboat  the  same  time,  the  Pinzons,  that  bmily  of 
bold  and  opulent  navigators,  fitted  out  an  armament 
of  four  caravels  at  Palos,  manned  In  a  great  measure 
by  their  own  relations  and  friends.  Several  ex- 
perienced pilots  embarked  in  it  who  had  been  with 
Columbus  to  Paria ;  and  it  was  commanded  by  Vi- 
cente Pinzon,  who  had  been  captain  of  a  caravel  in 
the  squadron  of  the  Admiral  on  his  first  voyage. 

Pinzon  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  seaman,  and 
did  not,  like  Ihe  otiiers,  follow  closely  in  the  track  of 
Columbus.  Sailing  in  December,  1499,  he  passed 
the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  standing 
south-west,  until  he  lost  s^htof  the  polar  star.  Here 
be  encountered  a  terrible  storm,  and  was  exceedingly 
perplexed  and  confounded  by  the  new  aspect  of  the 
heavens.  Nothing  was  yet  known  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  nor  of  the  beautiful  constellation  of  the 
Cross,  whicli  in  those  regions  has  since  supplied  to 
mariners  the  place  of  the  north  star.  The  voyagers 
had  expected  to  find  at  the  south  pole  a  star  corres- 
pondent to  that  of  the  north.  They  were  dismayed 
at  beholding  no  guide  of  the  kind,  and  thought  there 
must  be  some  prominent  swelling  of  the  earth,  which 
hid  the  pole  from  their  view. ' 

Pinzon  continued  on,  however,  with  great  intre- 
IHdity.  On  the  aoili  of  January,  1500,  be  saw,  at  a 
distance,  a  great  headland,  which  be  called  Cape 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Consoladon,  but  which  has  since 
been  named  Cape  St  Augustine.  He  lauded  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  their 
Catholic  Majesties;  being  a  part  of  the  territories 
since  called  the  Brazils.  Standing  westward  from 
hence,  he  discovered  the  Maragnon,  since  called 
the  Bjver  of  tlie  Amazons,  traversed  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  and  continued  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  until  he  found  himself  among  the 
Bahamas,  where  he  lost  two  of  hb  vessels  on  the 
rocks,  near  (he  island  of  Jumeto.  He  returned  to 
Palos  in  September,  having  added  to  his  former  glory 
that  of  being  the  first  European  who  had  crossed  the 
equinoctial  line  in  the  western  ocean,  and  of  hav- 
ing discovered  the  fomous  kingdom  of  Bi-azil,  from  its 
commencement  at  the  River  Maragnon  to  its  most 
eastern  boundary.  As  a  reward  for  his  achievements, 
power  was  granted  to  him  to  colcmise  and  govern  the 
lands  which  he  had  discovered,  and  which  extended 
southward  from  a  little  beyond  the  River  of  Maragnon 
to  Cape  St  Augustine.  * 

The  little  port  of  Palos,  which  had  been  so  slow  in 
ftarnishing  the  first  squadron  for  Columbus,  was  now 
continually  agitated  by  the  passion  for  discovery. 
Shortly  after  the  sailing  of  Pinzon,  another  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  there,  by  Di^  Lepe,  a  native 
of  the  place,  and  was  manned  by  his  adventurous 
townsmen,     lie  sailed  in  the  same  direction  with 

•  Peter  Hartyr,  decad.  i,  I.  Ix. 

>  Herrera,  dccad.  i,  I.  iv,  c.  12.  MuSoz,  Hist.  !4.  Hondo,  part 
onpabliihed. 


Pinzon ;  but  he  discovered  more  of  the  sonlhom  con- 
tinent than  any  other  voyager  of  the  day,  or  for  twdve 
years  afterwards.  He  douUed  Gape  St  Augustine, 
and  ascertained  that  the  coast  beyond  ran  to  th« 
south-west.  He  landed  and  performed  the  iHoal 
ceremonies  of  taking  possession  in  the  name  of  (he 
Spanish  Sovereigns;  and  in  one  place  carved  Ibdr 
names  on  a  magnificent  tree,  of  such  enormous  mag- 
nitude, that  seventeen  men  with  their  bands  joined 
could  not  embrace  the  trunk.  What  enhanced  (he 
merit  of  his  discoveries  was,  that  he  had  never  sailed 
with  Columbus.  He  had  with  him,  however,  several 
skilful  pilots,  who  had  accompanied  the  Admiral  in 
his  voyages.  ■ 

Another  expedition  of  two  vessels  sailed  feom 
Cadiz,  in  October,  1500,  under  command  of  Rodrigo 
Bastides  of  Seville.  He  explored  the  coast  of  tern 
firma,  passing  Cape  de  la  Vela,  the  western  limits  of 
tlie  previous  discoveries  on  the  main  land,  conlinaing 
on  to  a  port  since  called  The  Retreat,  where  after- 
wards was  founded  the  sea-port  of  Nombre  de  Din. 
His  vessels  being  nearly  destroyed  by  the  teredo, 
which  abounds  in  those  seas,  he  had  great  difBcalty 
in  reaching  Xaragua  in  Hispaniola,  where  be  lost  hk 
two  caravels,  and  proceeded  with  his  crew  by  land  to 
San  Domingo.  Here  be  was  seized  and  imprisoned 
by  Bobadilla,  under  pretext  that  he  had  treated  for 
gold  with  the  natives  of  Xaragua. 

Such  was  the  swarm  of  Spanish  expeditions  im- 
mediately resulting  from  the  enterprises  of  Golumbot: 
but  others  were  also  imdertaken  by  fortign  nations. 
In  the  year  1497,  Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of  a  Venetian 
merchant,  resident  in  Bristol,  sailing  in  the  senice 
of  Henry  VII  of  England,  navigated  to  the  nortbem 
seas  of  the  New  World.  Adopting  the  idea  of  Co- 
lumbus, he  sailed  in  quest  of  the  shores  of  Cathay, 
and  hoped  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  In 
this  voyage  he  discovered  Newfoundland,  coasted  La- 
brador to  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  lalittide,  and 
then  returning,  ran  down  south-west  to  tbeFloridas, 
when,  his  provisions  beginning  to  fail,  he  retaroed 
to  England. '  But  vague  and  scanty  accounts  of  thit 
voyage  exist,  which  was  important,  as  including  the 
first  discovery  of  tbe  northern  continent  of  the  New 
World. 

The  discoveries  of  rival  nations,  however,  wbidi 
most  excited  the  attention  and  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  were  those  of  the  Portuguese.  Vasco  de 
Gama,  a  man  of  rank,  and  of  consummate  talent  and 
intrepidity,*  had,  at  length,  accomplished  the  great 
design  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  IW, 
had  opened  tlie  long-sought-for  route  to  India. 

Inunediately  after  Gama's  return,  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
sail  was  fitted  out  to  visit  the  magnificent  coontties 
of  which  he  brought  accounts.  This  expedition  sail- 
ed on  the  9th  of  Mardi,  1500,  for  Calicut,  under  Ibe 

■  LM  Catas,  HIat.  lod..  I.  il,  c.  2.    MoBoa,  pari  iin|iahUa<- 
'  llaUart'a  Ckriiection  of  Voyages,  to(.  ili,  p.  7. 
>  La£leau.    Conquitea  des  Portugaii. 
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command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral.  Haviog  pass- 
ed the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  he  sought  to  avoid 
the  calms  prevalent  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  by  stretch- 
ing far  to  the  west.  Suddenly,  on  the  23tb  of  April, 
he  came  in  sight  of  land,  unknown  to  any  one  in  his 
squadron;  for  as  yet,  they  had  not'  heard  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Pinzon  and  Lepe.  He  at  first  supposed  it 
(o  be  some  great  island;  but  after  coasting  it  for 
some  time,  be  became  persuaded  that  it  must  be  part 
of  a  continent.  Having  ranged  along  it  somewhat 
beyond  the  fifteenth  degree  of  southern  latitude,  he 
landed  al  a  hartMHir  which  he  called  Porto  Securo, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  despatched  a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  the  im- 
portant tidings. '  In  this  way  did  the  Brazils  come 
into  the  possession  of  Portugal,  being  to  the  eastward 
of  the  conventional  line  settled  with  l^uin  as  the 
bonndaries  of  their  respective  territories.  Dr  Ro- 
bertson, in  recording  this  voyage  of  Cabral,  concludes 
wilb  one  of  his  just  and  elegant  remarks. 

"  Columbus',  discovery  ot  the  New  World  was," 
he  <d)serves,  "  the  effort  of  an  active  genius,  guided 
by  experience,  and  acting  upon  a  regular  plan,  exe- 
cuted witli  no  less  courage  Uian  perseverance.  But 
from  this  adventure  of  the  Portuguese,  it  appears 
that  chance  might  have  accomplished  that  great  de- 
sign, which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reason  to 
have  formed  and  perfected.  If  the  sagacity  of  Co- 
lumbus had  not  conducted  mankind  to  America,  Ca- 
bral, by  a  fortunate  accident,  might  have  led  them, 
a  text  years  later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extensive 
coalineut."* 


CHAPTER  m. 

RICBOUS  Dg   OTANDO     iPPOINTID   TO  SOPIBSEDI  BOMOIU*. 
(  ISOI.  ] 

Tub  numerous  discoveries  briefly  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  had  pro<luced  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Ferdinand.  His  ambition,  his 
avarice,  and  his  jealousy,  were  equally  inflamed.  He 
bdield  boundless  regions,  teeming  with  all  kinds  of 
riches,  daily  opening  before  the  enterprises  of  his 
subjects;  but  he  beheld  at  the  same  tune  other  na- 
tions launching  forth  into  competition,  emulous  to 
share  with  bun  the  golden  world  which  he  was  eager 
to  monopolize.  The  opeditions  of  the  English,  and 
the  accidoital  discovery  of  the  Brazils  by  the  Portu- 
guese, caused  liim  mudi  uneasiness.  To  secure  his 
possession  of  the  continent,  he  determined  to  esta- 
blish local  governments  or  commands,  in  the  most 
nnportant  places,  all  to  be  subject  to  a  general  go- 
vernment, established  at  San  Domingo,  which  was 
to  be  the  metropolis. 

With  these  considerations,  the  government,  here- 
tofore granted  to  Columbus,  Itad  risen  vastly  in  im- 

•  Lafiteou,  I.  H. 
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portance;  and  while  the  restitution  of  it  was  the  more 
desirable  in  his  eyes,  it  became  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  repugnance  to  the  selfish  and  jealous  monarch .  He 
had  long  repented  having  vested  such  great  powers 
and  prerogatives  in  any  subject,  particularly  in  a  fo- 
reigner. At  the  time  of  granting  them,  he  had  no 
anticipation  of  such  boundless  countries  to  be  placed 
under  his  command.  He  appeared  almost  to  con- 
sider himself  outwitted  by  Columbus  in  the  arrange- 
ment he  had  made;  and  every  succeeding  discovery, 
instead  of  increasing  his  grateful  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion, only  made  him  repine  the  more  at  the  grow- 
ing magnitude  of  the  reward.  At  length,  however, 
the  affair  of  Bobadilla  had  effected  a  temporary  ex- 
clusion of  Columbus  from  his  high  offices,  and  the 
wary  monarch  secretly  determined  that  the  road  to 
his  former  distinctions  should  never  again  be  opened. 

Perhaps  Ferdinand  may  really  have  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  innocence  of  Columbus,  with  re- 
spect to  the  various  charges  made  against  him.  He 
may  have  doubted  also  the  sincerity  of  his  loyalty, 
being  a  stranger,  when  he  should  find  himself  strong 
in  his  command,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  parent 
country,  with  immense  and  opulent  regions  under  his 
control.  Columbus  himself,  in  his  letters,  alludes  to 
reports  circulated  by  his  enemies,  that  he  intended 
either  to  set  up  an  independent  sovereignty,  or  to  de- 
liver his  discoveries  into  the  bands  of  otiier  poten- 
tates; and  he  appears  to  fear  that  these  slanders  may 
have  made  some  impression  on  the  mind  of  Ferdi- 
nand. But  there  was  one  other  consideration  which 
had  no  less  force  with  tlie  monarch  in  wiUiholding 
this  great  act  of  justice.  Columbus  was  no  longer 
indispensable  to  him.  He  bad  made  his  great  disco- 
very;  he  had  struck  out  the  route  to  the  New  World, 
and  now  any  one  could  follow  it.  A  number  of  able 
navigators  had  sprung  up  under  bis  au^ces,  and  ac- 
quired experience  m  his  voyages.  They  were  daily 
besieging  the  throne  with  offers  to  fit  out  expeditions 
at  their  own  cost,  and  to  yield  a  share  of  the  profits 
to  the  crown.  Why  should  he,  therefore,  confer 
princely  dignities  and  prerogatives  for  that  whicli 
men  were  daily  offering  to  perform  gratuitously  ? 

Such,  from  his  after  conduct,  appears  to  have  been 
the  jealous  and  selfish  policy  whidi  actuated  Ferdi- 
nand in  forbearing  to  reinstate  Columbus  in  those 
dignities  and  privileges  which  had  so  scdemnly  been 
granted  to  him  by  treaty,  and  which  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  never  forfeited  by  misconduct. 

This  deprivation,  however,  was  declared  to  be  only 
temporary;  and  plausible  reasons  were  given  for  the 
delay  in  his  reappointment.  It  was  observed  that 
the  elements  of  Uiose  violent  factions,  which  had  re- 
cently been  in  arms  against  him,  yet  existed  in  the 
island;  his  immediate  return  might  produce  fresli 
exasperation;  his  personal  safety  would  be  endanger- 
ed, and  the  island  again  thrown  into  confiision. 
Though  Bobadilla,  therefore,  was  to  be  immediately 
dismissed  ffom  command,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  send  out  some  officer  of  talent  and  discretion  to 
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sopersede  him,  who  onight  dispassionately  investigate 
the  recent  disorders,  remedy  the  abuses  which  had 
arisen,  and  expel  all  dissolute  and  factious  persons 
from  the  colony.  He  should  hold  the  government 
for  two  years,  by  which  time  it  was  trusted  that  all 
angry  passions  would  be  allayed,  and  turbulent  indi- 
viduals removed  :  Columbus  might  then  resume  the 
command  with  comfort  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  crown.  With  these  reasons,  and  the  promise 
which  accompanied  them,  Columbus  was  obliged  to 
content  himself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliey 
were  sincere  on  the  part  of  Isabella,  and  that  it  was 
her  intention  to  reinstate  him  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  rights  and  dignities,  after  his  apparently  ne- 
cessary suspension.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his 
subsequent  conduct,  lias  forfeited  all  claim  to  any  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  kind. 

The  person  cliosen  to  supersede  Bobadilla  was  Don 
Nicholas  de  Ovando,  commander  of  Lares,  of  the 
order  of  Alcantara :  he  is  described  as  of  the  middle 
size,  fair-complexioned,  with  a  red  beard,  and  a  mo- 
dest look,  yet  a  tone  of  authority.  He  was  fluent  in 
speech,  and  gracious  and  courteous  in  his  manners; 
a  man  of  great  prudence,  says  Las  Casas,  and  capable 
of  governing  many  people,  but  not  of  governing  the 
Indians,  on  whom  he  ihOicted  incalculable  injuries. 
He  possessed  great  veneration  for  justice,  was  an 
enemy  to  avarice,  sober  in  his  mode  of  living;  and  of 
such  humility,  tliat  when  he  rose  afterwards  to  be 
grand  commander  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  he  would 
never  allow  himself  to  be  addressed  by  the  title  of  re- 
spect attached  to  it. '  Such  is  the  picture  drawn  of 
him  by  historians;  but  liis  conduct  in  several  import- 
ant instances  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.-  He 
appears  to  have  been  plausible  and  subtle,  as  well  as 
fluent  and  courteous,  his  humility  concealed  a  great 
love  of  command,  and  in  his  transactions  with  Co- 
lumbus, he  was  certainly  both  ungenerous  and  unjust. 

The  various  arrangements  to  be  made,  according 
to  the  new  plan  of  colonial  government,  delayed  for 
some  tune  the  departure  of  Ovando.  In  the  mean 
time,  every  arrival  brought  intelligence  of  the  disas- 
trous state  of  the  island,  under  the  maladministration 
of  Bobadilla.  He  had  commenced  bis  career  by  an 
opposite  policy  to  Uiat  of  Columbus.  Imagining  that 
rigorous  rule  had  been  the  rock  on  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  split,  he  sought  to  conciliate  the  public  by 
all  kinds  of  indulgence.  Having  at  tiie  very  outset 
relaxed  the  reins  of  justice  and  morality,  he  lost  all 
command  over  the  community;  and  such  disorder 
and  licentiousness  ensued  that  many,  even  of  the 
opponents  of  Columbus,  looked  back  with  regret 
upon  the  strict  but  wholesome  rule  of  himself  and 
the  Adelantado. 

Bobadilla  was  not  so  much  a  bad  as  an  imprudent 
and  a  weak  man.  He  had  not  considered  the  danger- 
ous excesses  to  which  his  policy  would  lead.  Rash  in 
grasping  authority,  he  was  feeble  and  temporizing 
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in  the  exercise  of  it :  he  could  not  look  beyond  the  pre- 
sent exigency.  One  dangerous  indulgence  granted  to 
the  colonists  called  for  another;  each  was  ceded  in 
its  turn,  and  thus  he  went  on  from  error  to  error, — 
showing  that  in  government  there  is  as  much  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  weak  as  from  a  bad  man. 

He  had  sold  the  farms  and  estates  of  the  crown  at 
low  prices,  observing  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the 
Monarchs  to  enrich  themselves  by  them,  but  that 
they  should  redound  to  the  profit  of  their  subjects. 
He  granted  universal  permission  to  work  the  mines, 
payuig  only  an  eleventh  of  the  produce  to  govern- 
ment. To  prevent  any  diminution  in  the  revenae,  it 
became  necessary,  of  course,  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  gold  collected.  He  obliged  the  caciques,  therefore, 
to  furnish  each  Spaniard  with  Indians,  to  assbt  faim 
both  in  the  labours  of  the  field  and  of  the  mine.  To 
carry  this  into  more  complete  etTect,  he  made  an  emi- 
meration  of  tlie  natives  of  the  island,  then  redaoed 
them  into  classes,  and  distributed  them,  according  to 
his  favour  or  caprice,  among  the  colonists.  The  latter, 
at  his  su^estion,  associated  themselves  in  partner- 
ships of  two  persons  each,  who  were  to  assist  one 
another  with  their  respective  capitals  and  Indians, 
one  superintending  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  the 
other  the  search  for  gold.  The  only  injunction  of 
Bobadilla  was,  to  produce  large  quantities  of  ore.  He 
had  one  saying  contuiually  in  his  mouth,  whicfa 
shows  the  pernicious  and  temporizing  principle  upon 
which  he  acted : "  Make  the  most  of  your  time, "  he 
would  say, "  there  is  no  knowing  bow  long  it  win 
last,"  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  his  being  speedily 
recalled.  The  colonists  acted  up  to  his  advice,  and 
so  hard  did  they  drive  the  poor  natives,  that  the  ele- 
venth yielded  more  revenue  to  the  crown  than  had 
ever  been  produced  by  the  third  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Columbus.  In  the  mean  time  the  unhappj 
natives  suffered  under  all  kinds  of  cruelties  from  (heir 
inhuman  task-masters.  Little  used  to  labour,  feeble 
of  constitution,  and  accustomed  in  their  beautifdl  and 
luxuriant  island  to  a  life  of  ease  and  freedom,  they 
sunk  under  the  toils  imposed  upon  them,  and  the 
severities  by  which  they  were  enforced.  Las  Casas 
gives  an  indignant  picture  of  the  capricious  tyranny 
exercised  over  the  Indians  by  worthless  Spaniards, 
many  of  whom  had  been  transported  convicts  from 
the  dungeons  of  Castile.  These  wretches,  who  in 
their  own  countries  had  been  the  vilest  among  die 
vile,  here  assumed  the  tone  of  grand  cavaliers.  Tliey 
insisted  upon  being  attended  by  trains  of  servants. 
They  took  the  daughters  and  female  relations  of  ca- 
ciques for  dieir  domestics,  or  rather  for  theu*  concn- 
bines,  nor  did  they  limit  themselves  in  nomber. 
When  they  travelled,  instead  of  using  the  horses  and 
mules  with  which  they  were  provided,  they  obl%ed 
the  natives  to  transport  them  upon  their  Moulders  in 
litters,  or  hammocks,  with  others  attending  to  bold 
umbrellas  of  palm-leaves  over  their  heads  to  keep  off 
the  sun,  and  fans  of  feathers  to  cool  them;  and  Las 
Casas  affirms  that  he  has  seen  the  backs  and  sbooldos 
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of  the  infortimate  Indians  who  bore  these  litters,  raw 
and  bleeding  from  the  task.  When  these  arrogant 
upstarts  arrived  at  an  Indian  village,  they  consumed 
and  lavished  away  the  provisions  of  the  inhabitants, 
seizing  upn  whatever  pleased  their  caprice,  and 
obliging  the  cacique  and  his  subjects  to  dance  before 
them  for  their  amusement.  Their  very  pleasures 
were  attended  witli  cruelty.  They  never  addressed 
the  natives  but  by  the  most  d^rading  terms ;  and  on 
the  least  offence,  or  the  least  freak  of  ill  humoiur, 
they  inflicted  blows  and  lashes,  and  even  death  it- 
self.- 

Such  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  evils  which  sprung 
up  under  the  feeble  rule  of  Bobadilla ;  and  which  are 
sorrowfully  described  by  Las  Gasas,  from  actual  ob- 
servation, as  he  visited  the  island  just  at  the  close  of 
his  administration.  Bobadilla  had  trusted  to  the 
immense  amount  of  gold,  wrung  from  the  miseries 
of  the  natives,  to  atone  for  all  errors,  and  to  secure 
favour  with  the  Sovereigns;  but  he  had  totally  mis- 
taken bis  course.  The  abuses  of  his  government  soon 
reached  the  royal  ear,  and,  above  all,  the  wrongs  of 
the  natives  reached  the  benevolent  heart  of  Isabella. 
Nothing  was  more  calculated  to  arouse  her  indigna- 
tion, and  she  urged  the  speedy  departure  of  Ovando 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  enormities. 

In  conformity  (o  the  plan  already  mentioned,  the 
government  of  Ovando  extended  over  the  islands  and 
terra  firma,  of  which  Hispaniola  was  to  be  the  me- 
tropolis.   He  was  to  enter  upon  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  by  procura- 
tion, sending  home  Bobadilla  by  the  return  of  the 
fleet.    He  was  instructed  to  inquire  diligently  into 
the  late  abuses,  punishing  the  delinquents  without 
favour  or  partiality,  and  removing  all  worthless  per- 
sons from  the  island.    He  was  to  revoke  immediately 
(lie  license  granted  by  Bobadilla  for  the  general  search 
after  gold,  it  having  been  given  without  royal  autho- 
rity.   He  was  to  require,  for  the  crown,  a  third  of  all 
that  was  collected,  and  one-half  of  all  thai  should  be 
collected  in  future.    He  was  empowered  to  build 
towns,  granting  them  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  mu- 
nicipal corporations  of  Spain,  and  obliging  the  Spa- 
niands,  and  particularly  the  soldiers,  to  reside  in 
them,  instead  of  scattering  themselves  over  the  island. 
Among  many  sage  provisions,  there  were  others  in- 
jarioas  and  illiberal,  characteristic  of  an  age  when 
the  principles  of  commerce  were  but  little  under- 
stood, but  which  were  continued  by  Spain  long  after 
tlie  rest  of  the  world  had  discarded  them  as  the  er- 
rors of  dark  and  unenlightened  times.    The  crown 
monoporuEcd  the  trade  of  the  colonies.    No  one  could 
carry  merchandises  there  on  his  own  account.    A 
royal  factor  was  appointed,  who  was  to  be  (he  sole 
merchant  through  whom  were  to  be  obtained  supplies 
of  European  articles.    The  crown  reserved  to  itself 
not  only  exclusive  properly  in  the  mines,  but  in  pre- 
cious stones,  and  like  objects  of  extraordinary  value, 
and  also  in  dye-woods.    No  strangers,  and  above  all, 
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no  Moors  or  Jews,  were  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  island,  or  to  go  upon  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. Such  were  some  of  the  restrictions  upon 
trade  which  Spain  imposed  upon  her  colonies,  and 
which  were  followed  by  others  equally  illiberal.  Her 
commercial  policy  has  been  the  scoff  of  modem  times ; 
but  may  not  the  present  restrictions  on  trade,  im- 
posed by  the  most  intelligent  nations,  be  equally  the 
wonder  and  the  jest  of  future  ages  ? 

Isabella  was  particularly  careful  in  providing  for 
the  kind  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Ovando  was 
ordered  to  assemble  the  caciques,  and  declare  to 
them,  that  (he  Sovereigns  took  them  and  their  people 
under  their  especial  protection.  They  were  merely 
to  pay  tribute  like  other  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  it 
was  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost  mildness  and 
gentleness.  Great  pains  were  to  be  taken  in  their 
religious  instruction;  for  which  purpose  twelve 
Franciscan  friars  were  sent  out,  with  a  prelate  named 
Antonio  de  Espinal,  a  venerable  and  pious  man. 
This  was  the  first  formal  introduction  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  in  the  New  World.  ■  All  these  pre- 
cautions with  respect  to  the  natives  were  defeated  by 
one  unwary  provision.  It  was  permitted  that  tlie 
Indians  might  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines, 
and  in  other  employments ;  but  this  was  lunited  to 
the  royal  service.  They  were  to  be  engaged  as  hured 
labourers,  and  punctually  paid. 

But  while  the  Sovereigns  were  making  regulations 
for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  with  that  inconsistency 
frequent  in  human  judgment,  they  encouraged  a  gross 
invasion  of  the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  another  race 
of  human  beings.  Among  their  various  decrees  on 
tills  occasion,  we  find  the  first  (race  of  negro  slavery 
in  the  New  World.  It  was  permitted  to  carry  to 
the  colony  negro  slaves,  bom  among  Christians ;  * 
that  is  to  say,  slaves  born  in  Seville  and  other  parts 
of  Spain,  the  children  and  descendants  of  natives 
brought  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  where 
such  traffic  had  for  some  time  been  carried  on  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  There  are  signal  events 
in  the  course  of  history,  which  sometimes  bear  the 
appearance  of  temporal  judgments.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  observation,  that  Hispaniola,  the  place 
where  tliis  flagrant  sin  against  nature  and  humanity 
was  first  introduced  into  the  New  World,  has  been 
the  first  to  exhibit  an  awful  retribution. 

Amidst  the  various  concerns  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  Sovereigns,  the  interests  of  Co- 
lumbus were  not  forgotten.  Ovando  was  ordered  to 
examine  into  alibis  accounts,  without  undertaking  to  * 
pay  them  off.  He  was  to  ascertain  the  damages  he 
had  sustained  by  his  imprisonment,  the  interrup- 
tion of  his  privilrges,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  efrec(s. 
All  the  property  confiscated  by  Bobadilla  was  to  be 
restored;  or  if  sold,  to  be  made  good.  Ifit  bad  been 
employed  in  the  royal  service,  Columbus  was  to  be 
indemnified  out  of  the  treasury ;  if  Bobadilla  had 
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appropriated  it  to  his  own  use,  he  was  to  accoant  for 
it  out  of  his  private  purse.  Equal  care  was  to  be 
taken  to  indemnify  the  brothers  of  the  Admiral  for 
the  losses  they  had  wrongfully  sneered  by  their 
arrest. 

Ckilumbus  was  likewise  to  receive  the  arrears  of  his 
revenues ;  and  the  same  were  to  be  punctually  paid 
to  him  in  fatnre.  He  was  permitted  to  have  a  factor 
resident  in  the  island,  to  be  present  at  the  melting 
and  marking  of  the  gold,  to  collect  his  dues,  and  in 
short  to  attend  to  all  his  affairs.  To  this  office  he 
appointed  Alonso  Sanchez  de  Carvajal;  and  the  So- 
vereigns commanded  that  his  agent  should  be  treated 
with  great  respect. 

The  fleet  appointed  to  convey  Ovando  to  his  go- 
vernment was  the  latest  that  had  yet  sailed  to  the 
New  World.  It  consisted  of  thirty  sail,  five  of  them 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden, 
twenty-four  caravels  from  thirty  to  ninety,  and  one 
bark  of  twenty-five  tons. '  The  number  of  souls 
embarked  in  this  fleet,  was  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred ;  many  of  them  persons  of  rank  and  distinction, 
with  their  fomilies. 

That  Ovando  might  appear  with  dignity  in  his 
new  office,  he  was  allowed  to  use  silks,  brocades, 
precious  stones,  and  other  articles  of  sumptuous 
attire,  which  were  prohibited  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  ostentation  of  the  no- 
bility. He  was  permitted  to  have  twenty-two  es- 
quu^  as  his  body-guard,  ten  of  whom  were  horse- 
men. With  this  expedition  sailed  Don  Alonso 
Maldenado,  appointed  as  algnazil  mayor,  or  chief 
justice,  in  place  of  Roldan,  who  was  to  be  sent  to 
Spain.  There  were  artisans  of  various  kinds:  to 
these  were  added  a  physician,  sni^eon,  and  apo- 
thecary; and  twenty-three  married  men  •  with  their 
families,  all  of  respectable  character,  destifiied  to  be 
dtetribnted  in  Ibur  towns,  and  to  enjoy  peculiar 
privileges,  that  they  might  form  the  basis  of  a  sound 
and  useful  population.  They  were  to  displace  an 
equal  number  of  the  idle  and  dissolute,  who  were  to 
be  sent  from  the  island :  this  excellent  measure  had 
lieen  especially  ut^ed  and  entreated  by  Ck)lumbus. 
There  was  alM  live  stock,  artillery,  arms,  munitions 
of  all  kmds;  every  thuig  in  short  that  was  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  island. 

Such  was  the  style  in  which  Ovando,  a  favourite  of 
Ferdinand,  and  a  native  subject  of  rank,  was  fitted 
out  to  enter  upon  the  government  withheld  from 
Columbus.  The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  tliirteenth 
of  February,  1502.  In  the  early  part  of  the  voyage 
it  was  encountered  by  a  terrible  storm;  one  of  the 
ships  foundered,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  pas- 
sengers ;  the  others  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard 
every  thing  that  was  on  deck,  and  were  completely 
scattered.  The  shores  of  Spain  were  strewed  with 

<  Huihn,  part  tnedit.  Lit  Caui  lajra  the  Oeel  oonisted  of 
Ihirly-two  tail.  He  statet  from  memory,  however ;  Uniioz  from 
doGunienls. 

>  UuBoz,  niat.  Nto  Huodo,  part  inedit 


articles  from  the  fleet,  and  a  mmoar  q)read  that  all 
the  ships  had  perished.  When  this  readied  tiie 
Sovereigns,  they  were  so  overcome  with  grief  that 
they  shut  themselves  up  for  eight  days,  and  ad- 
mitted no  one  to  their  presence.  The  rumour  proved 
to  be  incorrect :  but  one  ship  was  lost.  The  othen 
assembled  again  at  the  island  of  Gomera  in  the 
Canaries,  and  pursuing  their  voyage  arrived  at  San 
Domii^  on  the  45th  of  April.  ■ 


CHAPTER  IV. 
raoposmoji  op  couimbos  relatitb  to  tbi  bbcovbbv  o» 

TBK  BOLT  SEPULCBBI. 
[  (SOOHSOI.  1 

CoLcuBDs  remained  in  the  city  of  Granada  for 
upwards  of  nine  months,  endeavouring  to  extricate 
his  affairs  firom  the  confusion  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  rash  conduct  of  Bobadilla,  and 
soliciting  the  restoration  of  his  offices  and  dignities. 
During  this  time  he  constantly  experienced  the  smiles 
and  attentions  of  the  Sovereigns,  and  promises  vrere 
repeatedly  made  him  that  he  should  ultimatdj  be 
reinstated  in  all  hb  honours.  He  had  long  si^oe, 
however,  ascertained  the  great  interval  thai  may 
exist  between  promise  and  performance  in  a  court. 
Had  he  been  of  a  morbid  and  repining  spirit,  he  liad 
ample  food  for  misanthropy.  He  beheld  the  career 
of  glory  whidi  he  had  opened,  thixmged  by  favdwed 
adventurers;  he  witnessed  preparations  making  to 
convey,  with  unusual  pomp,  a  successor  to  that  go- 
vernment from  which  he  had  been  so  wrongfully  and 
rudely  ejected ;  in  the  mean  while  his  own  career 
was  interrupted,  and  as  br  as  public  employ  is  a 
gage  of  royal  favour,  be  remained  apparently  in  dis- 
grace. 

The  sangume  temperament  of  Columbus  was  not 
long  to  be  depressed ;  if  checked  in  one  dvectimi,  it 
broke  forth  in  another.  His  visionary  imagination 
was  as  an  internal  light,  which,  in  tlie  darkest  limes, 
repelled  all  outward  gloom,  and  filled  his  mind  with 
splendid  images  and  glorious  speculations.  In  tliis 
time  of  evil,  his  vow  to  furnish,  within  seven  years 
from  the  time  of  his  discovery,  fifty  thousand  foot 
soldiers,  and  five  thousand  horse*  for  the  recovery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  recurred  to  his  memory  with  pe- 
culiar force.  The  time  had  elapsed,  but  the  vow 
remained  unfulfilled,  and  the  means  to  perfom  it 
had  fiiiled  him.  The  New  Worid,  with  all  its  trea- 
sures, had  as  yet  produced  expense  instead  of  profit; 
and  so  far  from  being  in  a  situation  to  set  armies  on 
foot  by  his  own  contributions,  he  found  himself  with- 
out property,  without  power,  and  without  employ. 

Destitute  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  pioas 
intentions,  he  considered  it  liis  doty  to  incite  the 
Sovereigns  to  the  enterprise ;  and  he  felt  emboldaMd 

•  Laa  Casat,  BIsL  lad.,  lib.  11.  r.  S.  MS. 
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to  do  «o,  from  having  originally  proposed  it  as  the 
great  object  to  which  the  profits  of  hn  discoveries 
shoald  be  dedicated.  He  set  to  work,  therefore,  with 
his  accostomed  zeal,  to  prepare  ai^uments  for  the 
purpose.  During  the  intervals  of  business,  he  sought 
into  the  prophecies  of  the  holy  scriptures,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  and  all  kinds  of  sacred  and  specu- 
lative sources,  for  mystic  portents  and  revelations 
which  might  be  construed  to  bear  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  the  conversion  of  tlie  Gentiles, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre :  three  great 
events  which  he  supposed  to  be  predestined  to  suc- 
ceed each  other.  These  passages,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Carthusian  friar,  he  arranged  hi  order,  illustrated 
by  poetry,  and  collected  into  a  manuscript  volume, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Sovereigns.  He  prepared,  at 
the  same  time,  a  long  letter,  written  with  his  usual 
fervour  of  spirit  and  simplicity  of  heart.  It  is  one  of 
those  singular  compositions  which  lay  open  the  vision- 
ary part  of  his  character,  and  show  the  m}-stic  and 
specolalive  reading  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  nurture  his  solemn  and  soaring  imagination. 

In  this  letter  he  urged  their  Majesties  to  set  on  foot 
a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
power  of  the  unbelievers.    He  entreated  them  not  to 
nject  his  present  advice  as  extravagant  and  imprac- 
ticaUe,  nor  to  heed  the  discredit  that  might  be  cast 
upon  it  by  others;  reminding  them  that  his  great 
scheme  of  discovery  had  originally  been  treated  with 
similar  contempt.    He  avowed  in  the  fullest  manner 
his  persuasion,  that,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  he  had 
been  chosen  by  Heaven  for  the  accomplishment  of 
those  two  great  designs,  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre.    For 
this  purpose,  in  his  tender  years,  he  had  been  guided 
by  a  divine  impulse  to  embrace  the  profession  of  the 
sea,  a  mode  of  life,  he  observes,  which  inclines  a  man 
to  inquire  into  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  and  he  had 
been  gifted  with  a  curious  spirit,  to  read  all  kind  of 
chronicles  and  works  of  philosophy.    In  meditating 
upon  these,  his  understanding  had  been  opened  by 
the  Deity,  "■  as  with  a  palpable  hand,"  so  as  to  dis- 
cover the  navigation  to  the  Indies,  and  he  had  been 
inflamed  with  ardour  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 
*'  Animated  by  thLs  zeal,"  he  adds,  "  I  came  to  your 
Majesties :  all  who  heard  of  my  enterprise  mocked  at 
it ;  all  the  sciences  I  had  acquired  profited  me  no- 
thing; seven  years  did  I  pass  m  your  royal  court, 
dispating  the  case  with  persons  of  great  auttMnity  and 
learned  in  all  the  arts,  and  in  the  end  they  deeided 
that  all  was  vain.    In  your  Majesties  alone  remained 
faith  and  constancy.    Who  will  doubt  that  this  light 
i^as  from  the  holy  scriptures,  illumining  you  as  well 
as  myself  with  rays  of  marvellous  brightness  ? " 

These  ideas,  so  repeatedly,  and  solemnly,  and  art- 
lessly expressed,  by  a  man  of  the  fervent  piety  of  Co- 
lumbus, show  how  truly  his  discovery  arose  from  the 
^irorking  of  bis  own  mind,  and  not  from  information 
ftamisbed  by  others.  He  considered  it  a  divine  inti- 
mation, and  the  fulfilment  of  what  had  been  foretold 


by  our  Savionr  and  the  pro(diet8.  Still  he  regarded 
it  but  as  a  minor  event  preparatory  to  the  great  enter- 
prise, the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  pro- 
nounced it  a  miracle  effected  by  Heaven,  to  animate 
himself  and  others  to  that  holy  undertaking ;  and  he 
assured  tlieir  Majesties  that,  if  they  had  faith  in  his 
present  as  in  his  former  proposition,  they  would  as- 
suredly be  rewarded  with  equally  triumphant  success. 
He  conjured  them  not  to  heed  the  sneers  of  such  as 
might  scoff  at  him  as  one  unlearned,  as  an  ignorant 
mariner,  a  worldly  man;  reminding  them  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  works  not  merely  in  the  learned,  but  also 
in  the  ignorant ;  nay,  that  it  reveals  things  to  come, 
not  merely  by  rational  beings,  but  by  prodigies  in 
animals,  and  by  mystic  signs  in  the  air  and  in  the 
heavens. 

The  enterprise  here  su^esled  by  Columbus,  how- 
ever idle  and  extravagant  it  may  appear  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  was  in  unison  with  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  court  to  which  it  was  proposed.  The  vein 
of  mystic  erudition  by  which  it  was  enforced,  likewise, 
was  suited  to  an  age  when  the  reveries  of  the  cloister 
still  controlled  the  operations  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
camp.  The  spirit  of  the  crusades  had  not  yet  passed 
away.  In  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  its  dignitaries,  every  cavalier  was  ready  to 
draw  his  sword;  and  religion  mmgled  a  glowing  and 
devoted  enthusiasm  with  the  ordinary  excitement  of 
warfare.  Ferdinand  was  a  religious  bigot;  and  the 
devotion  of  Isabella  went  as  near  to  bigotry  as  her 
liberal  mind  and  magnanimous  spirit  would  permit. 
Both  the  Sovereigns  were  under  the  influence  of  ec- 
clesiastical politicians,  constantly  guiding  their  enter- 
prises in  a  direction  to  redound  to  the  temporal  power 
and  glory  of  tlie  church.  The  recent  conquest  of 
Granada  had  been  considered  a  European  crusade, 
and  had  gained  to  the  Sovereigns  the  epithet  of  Ca- 
tholic. It  was  natural  to  think  of  extending  their 
sacred  victories  still  further,  and  retaliating  upon  the 
infidels  their  domination  of  Spain  and  (heir  long 
triumphs  over  the  cross.  In  fact,  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  had  made  a  recent  inroad  into  Barbary,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  had  taken  the  city  of  Melilla, 
and  his  expedition  had  been  pronounced  a  renewal  of 
(he  holy  wars  against  the  infidels  in  Africa.  ■ 

There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  proposition 
of  Colnmbus  that  could  be  regarded  as  preposterous, 
considering  the  period  and  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  made,  though  it  strongly  illustrates  his  own 
enthusiastic  and  visionary  character.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  it  was  meditated  in  (he  courts  of  (he 
Alhambra,  among  the  splendid  remains  of  Moorish 
grandeur,  where,  but  a  few  years  before,  he  had 
beheld  the  standard  of  the  Eiith  elevated  in  triumph 

•  Garilnr,  Hist.  EapatU,  1.  xb,  e.  6.  Among  Uie  coDectioiM 
exMag  in  (he  libnnr  of  the  late  Prince  Sebatdan,  there  is  i  ioUo 
which,  among  oUier  tbingi,  contains  a  paper  or  letter,  in  which 
ia  a  calculation  of  the  |m>bable  rxpenaes  of  an  array  of  twenty 
thoosand  men,  lor  the  conquest  of  the  holy  land.  It  is  dated  in 
1509  or  (310,  and  (he  handwriting  appears  to  be  of  the  same  time. 
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above  the  symbols  of  infidelity.  It  appears  to  have 
beea  the  of&pring  of  one  of  those  moods  of  high 
excitement,  when,  as  has  been  observed,  his  soul 
was  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  his  great  and 
glorious  ofOce;  when  he  considered  himself  under 
divine  inspiralion,  imparting  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
folfilling  ihe  high  and  holy  purposes  for  whidi  be 
had  been  predesUned. ' 


CHAPTER  V, 
rMrtRtnom  o*  columbos  fob  i  roDira  tOTiei  or 

DISCOTEIT. 
[  1501-1502.  1 

Thb  speculation  relative  to  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  held  but  a  temporary  sway  over  the 
mind  of  Columbus.  His  thoughts  soon  returned, 
with  renewed  ardour,  to  their  wonted  channel.  He 
became  impatient  of  inaction,  and  soon  conceived  a 
leading  object  for  another  enterprise  of  discovery. 
The  achievement  of  Yasco  de  Gama,  of  the  long- 
attempted  navigation  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  one  of  the  signal  events  of  the  day.  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral,  following  in  his  track,  had  made  a 
most  successful  voyage,  and  returned  with  his  vessels 
laden  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East. 
The  riches  of  Calicut  were  now  the  theme  of  every 
(ongue :  the  trade  in  diamonds  and  precioos  stones 
from  the  mines  of  Hindostan ;  in  pearls,  gold,  silver, 
amber,  ivory,  and  porcelain ;  in  silken  sluffe,  costly 
woods,  gums,  aromatics,  and  spices  of  all  kinds.  The 
discoveries  of  the  savage  regions  of  the  New  World, 
as  yet  brought  little  revenue  to  Spain;  but  this  route, 
suddenly  opened  to  the  luxurious  countries  of  the 
East,  was  pouring  in  immediate  wealth  upon  Por- 
tugal. 

Columbus  was  roosed  to  emulation  by  these  ac- 
counts. He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  a  voyage,  in 
which,  with  bis  usual  enthusiasm,  he  hoped  to 
surpass  not  merely  the  discovery  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
but  even  those  of  his  own  previous  expeditions.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  observations  in  his  voyage  to 
Paria,  and  the  reports  of  other  navigators,  particu- 
larly of  Rodrigo  Bastides,  who  bad  pursued  the 

'  ColumbBS  was  not  ringnlar  In  (his  tteltef;  It  \ra>  entertained 
by  many  of  liij  xcalous  and  learned  admirers.  The  erudite  lapi- 
dary, Jayme  Ferrer,  in  the  letter  written  to  Columbus  in  M95,  at 
the  command  of  the  Sovereigns,  observes  ;'■  I  see  in  this  a  great 
mystery  :  the  divine  and  inlWible  Providence  sent  the  great 
St  Thomas  from  the  west  into  the  east,  to  manirest  in  India  our 
h«ly  and  Catholic  taith ;  and  you,  senor,  he  sent  in  an  opposite  dl- 
rectioo,  from  the  east  Into  the  west,  until  you  have  arrived  in  the 
Orient,  into  (be  extreme  part  of  I}pper  India,  that  the  people  may 
bear  that  which  their  ancestors  n^ected  of  the  preaching  of  St 
Thomas.  Thus  shall  be  accomplished  what  was  written,  in  om- 
nem  lerram  exibit  tonus  earum. ""'  And  again.  " The  office 
which  you  liold,  senor,  places  you  in  the  light  of  an  apostle  and 
ambassador  of  God,  seat  by  his  divine  Judgment,  to  make  known 
his  holy  name  in  nnknown  lands."— Lelra  de  Mossen  Jayme  Fer- 
rer—Mavancte  CoUectian,  L  ii,  d,  6S. 


same  route  to  a  greater  distance,  it  appeared  HtM.  tkt 
ooast'of  Terra  Firmastretehed  far  40  the  west  The 
soulhem  coast  of  Cuba,  whidi  he  oonsidered  a  part 
of  the  Asiatic  continent,  stretched  onwards  towards 
the  same  point.  The  currents  of  the  Caribbean  tea 
must  pass  between  those  lands.  He  was  persuaded, 
therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  strait  existing  aene- 
where  thereabout,  opening  into  the  Indian  sea.  The 
situation  in  which  he  placed  his  eonjeclural  strait, 
was  somewhere  about  what  is  at  present  called  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. '  Could  be  but  discover  sncb  a 
passage,  and  thus  Imk  the  New  World  hebaddis- 
covered  with  the  opulent  oriental  regions  of  the  M, 
he  ielt  tliat  he  should  make  a  ■ugnifkent  dose  lo 
hb  labours,  and  consummate  this  great,  object  of-bis 
existence.  -  •  • 

When  Columbus  nnfolded  his  plan  to  the 'Sove- 
reigns, it  was  listened  to  with  great  attenlionii> 'Cer- 
tain of  the  royal  council,  it  is  said^  endeavourad>  to 
throw  difficulties   in  tiis  way ;   observing  that  the 
various  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  low  .sut&of 
the  royal  treasury,  rendered  any  new  cspedilion 
highly  inexpedient.    They  intimated  also  tbatCo- 
lumbns  ought  not  to  be  employed,  until  his  good 
conduct  in  Hispaniola  was  satisfactorily  establisiied 
by  letters  from  Ovando.     These  narrow-miMked 
suggestions  failed  in  their  aim :  Isabella  had  iupUcit 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Columbus.    As  l»tbe 
expense,  she  felt  that  while  furnishing  so  powerfiil 
a  fleet  and  splendid  retinue  lo  Ovando,  lo  take  pos- 
session of  his  government,  it  would  be  ungeneroos 
and  ungrateful  to  refuse  a  few  ships  to  the  discoverer 
of  the  New  Worid,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
illustrious  enterprises.   As  lo  Ferdinand,  bis  cupidity 
was  aroused  at  the  idea  of  being  soon  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  more  direct  and  safe  i<oute  to  those 
countries  with  which  the  crown  of  Portugal  was 
opening  so  lucrative  a  trade.    The  project  also  wonkl 
occupy  the  Admiral  for  a  considerable  tinas,.  and, 
while  it  diverted  him  from  claims  of  an  inconvenient 
nature,  would  employ  his  talents  in  a  way  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  crown.    However  the  king  might  doubt 
his  abilities  as  a  legislator,  he  had  the  highest  opinioi) 
of  his  skill  and  judgment  as  a  navigator.    If  such  a 
strait  as  the  one  supposed  were  really  in  existence, 
Columbus  was,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  one  to 
discover  it.  His  proposition,  therefore,  was  promptly 
acceded  to;  he  was  authorized  to  fit  out  an  arma- 
ment immediately;   and  repaired  to  Seville  in  the 
autumn  of  iSM,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 

Though  his  substantial  enterprise  diverted  his  at- 
tention from  his  romantic  expedition  for  the  recovery 
of  the  lioly  sepulchre,  it  still  continoed  to  haunt  h^ 
mind.  He  left  his  manuscript  collection  of  researches 
among  the  prophecies,  in  the  hands  of  a  devout  friar 
of  the  name  of  Gaspar  Gorricio,  who  assisted  to 

•  Las  -Casas,  L  ii,  c  4.  Las  Casas  specifies  the  viciaity  of  Mb- 
hre  deDiosas  the  place.  Bastides  had  explored  as  (arwcstas 
that  place,  and  Columbus  probably  coosideted  the  strait  as  eiift- 
ing  at  no  great  distaiee  beyond. 
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coaiplete  it.  This,  Colambos  presented  to  the  Sove- 
reigns, accompanied  by  his  enlhasiastic  letter  already 
mentioned,  early  in  the  following  year.  In  Feb- 
mary,  also,  be  wrote  a  letter  to  Pope  Alexander 
YII.  In  this  letter  he  apologizes,  on  account  of  in- 
dispensable occupations,  for  not  having  repaired  to 
Rome,  according  to  his  original  intention,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  grand  discoveries.  After  briefly  relating 
them,  he  adds,  that  his  enterprises  had  been  under- 
taken with  intent  of  dedicating  the  gains  to  the  reco- 
very of  the  holy  sepiiiclire.  He  mentions  the  vow 
which  h«  ItadejEpressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish 
Sovereigns,  to  furnish,  within  seven  years,  fifty 
Ihoosand  foot  and  live  thousand  horse  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  another  like  force  withui  five  succeeding 
years.  Tbb  pious  intention,  he  laments,  had  been 
impeded  by  tfie  arts  of  the  devil,  and  he  feared, 
mthont'diwine  aid,  would  be  entirely  frustrated ;  as 
what'thegwemmait  granted  him  in  perpetuity  had 
heeH'tbkett  tnm  <hun.  He  informshis  Holiness  of  liis 
being-abrat  Ut  embark  >on  another  voyage,  and  pro- 
miMS'Sotemnly,  on  his  return,  to  repair  to  Rome 
wiUmmMi  delay,  to  relate  everything  by  word  of 
nMntbjiaswell  asto  present  him  with  an  account  of 
bii'Voyages,  which  he  bad  kept  from  the  comraence- 
nrieM'tO'ttae  present  time;  in  the  style  of  tlie  Com- 
ntaflarie8«f  Cmtar.  • 

■i>  It  was  aboot  this  time,  also,  that  he  sent  his  letter 
on-thesubjectof  tbe  sepulchre  to  tlie  Sovereigns, 
tagedierwilti  the  collection  of  prophecies.  We  have 
Bvaooount  *(  the  manner  in  which  tlie  proposition 
was  reoeiTed.'    Fenlinend,  with  all  his  bigotry,  was 

'•  shrewd  aadworidly  prince.  Instead  of  a  chival- 
Mtnieniude  against  Jernsalem,  be  preferred  making 
a  pacifio  arrangement  with  the  grand  soldan  of  Egypt, 

•wbo  badmenaoed  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  edi- 
tice.'^He  despatched,  therefore,  the  learned  Peter 
Martyr,  sodisiinguished  for  his  historical  writings, 
«8  ambassador  to  ihe  soldan,  by  whom  all  ancient 
grievances  betweeu  the  two  powers  were  satisfac- 
torily-«d}U8te(l,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  con- 
•enratioo  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  protection  of 
all' Christian  pilgrims  resorting  to  it. 

'  In  the  mean  time  Clolumbus  went  on  with  the 
preparations  for  his  contemplated  voyage,  though  he 
-wosable  to  proceed  but  slowly,  owing,  as  Charlevoix 
intimates,  to  the  artifices  and  delays  of  Fonseca  and 
hto  agents.  He  craved  permission  to  touch  at  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  on  his  outward  voyage,  for  sop- 
pUes  necessary  in  so  long  an  expedition.  This,  bow- 
ever,  the  Sovereigns  forbade.  They  knew  that  he 
had  many  enemies  in  the  bland,  and  that  the  place 
would  be  in  great  agitation  from  the  arrival  of 
Ovando,  and  the  removal  of  Bobadilla.  They  con- 
sented, however,  that  he  should  touch  for  a  short 
time  there  on  his  return,  by  which  time  they  hoped 
tbe  island  would  be  restored  to  tranquillity.  Colum- 
bas  was  permitted  to  lake  with  him  in  this  expedition, 
his  brotlier  tbe  Adelantado,  and  his  son  Fernando, 
•  Navirrete,  Collec.  Viag.,  t.  U,  p.  IM. 


then  in  hb  fourteenth  year.  He  was  also  permitted 
to  take  two  or  tliree  persons  learned  in  Arabic,  to 
serve  as  interpreters,  in  case  be  should  arrive  at  tlie 
dominions  of  the  grand  khan,  or  of  any  other  eastern 
prince  where  that  language  might  be  spoken,  or  par- 
tially known.  In  reply  to  letters  relative  to  the  ulti- 
mate restoration  of  bb  rights,  and  to  matters  concern- 
ing liis  family,  the  Soveregns  wrote  him  a  letter, 
dated  March  i4, 1302,  from  Valencia  de  Torre,  in 
which  tbey  again  solemnly  assured  him  that  their 
capitulations  with  hhn  should  be  fulfilled  to  the  let- 
ter, and  the  dignities  therein  ceded  should  be  enjoyed 
by  bim,  and  bis  children  after  him;  and  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  confirm  them  anew,  they  would  do 
so,  and  secure  them  to  lib  son.  Beside  which,  they 
expressed  their  dbposition  to  bestow  further  honours 
and  rewards  upon  himself,  his  brothers,  and  hb 
children.  They  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  depart 
in  peace  and  confidence,  and  to  leave  all  his  concerns 
in  Spain  to  the  management  of  hb  son  Diego.  ■ 

Thb  was  tbe  last  letter  that  Columbus  received 
from  the  Sovereigns,  and  the  assurances  il  contained 
were  as  ample  and  absolute  as  be  could  desire.  Re- 
cent circumstances,  however,had  apparently  rendered 
him  dubious  of  the  future.  During  tlie  tune  that  he 
passed  in  Seville,  previous  to  hb  departure,  he  took 
measures  to  secure  his  fame,  and  preserve  the  clabns 
of  hb  family,  by  placing  them  under  the  guardianship 
of  hb  nativeconntry.  He  had  copies  of  all  the  letters, 
grants,  and  privileges  from  the  Sovereigns,  appointing 
him  admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor  of  tlte  Indies, 
copied  and  authenticated  before  the  alcaldes  of  Seville. 
Two  sets  of  these  were  transcribed,  together  with  bb 
letter  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Juan,,  containing  a  cir- 
cumstantial and  eloquentvindicationof  bis  rights;  and 
two  letters  to  the  Bank  of  Saint  Geoige's,  at  Genoa, 
assigning  to  it  the  tenth  of  hb  revenues,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  diminishing  the  duties  on  corn  and  other 
provisions— a  truly  benevolent  and  patriotic  donation, 
intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native  city. 
These  two  sets  of  documents  he  sent  by  different  in- 
dividuals to  lib  friend.  Doctor  Nicolo  Oderigo,  for- 
merly ambassador  from  Genoa  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
requesting  him  to  preserve  them  in  some  safe  deposit, 
and  to  apprise  hb  son  Diego  of  the  same.  Hb  dissa- 
tisfaction at  tbe  conduct  of  the  Spanbh  court  may  have 
been  tbe  cause  of  this  precautionary  measure,  that  an 
appeal  to  the  world,  or  to  posterity,  might  be  in  the 
power  of  hb  descendants,  in  case  he  should  perish  in 
the  eourse  of  hb  voyage.  * 

•  Las  Casas,  Hiit.  Ind..  I.  It.  cap.  t. 

*  Tbese  docnmcn la  lay  uoknown  in  the  Oderigo  tunOr  antil  1870 . 
nvhea  I^renzo  Oderigo  presented  ibem  to  the  govcrniiieot  of 
Genoa,  and  they  vere  deposited  In  the  archives.  In  the  distur. 
bances  and  rerolutions  of  alter  times,  one  of  these  copies  was 
taken  to  Paris,  and  Ihe  other  disappeared.  In  <  S<6  Ihe  latter  was 
discovered  in  the  librarr  o(  the  deceased  Count  Michel  Angela 
Cambiaso,  a  senator  of  Genoa.  It  was  procured  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  then  sovereign  of  Genoa,  and  was  given  up  to  the  cilj 
otGeooabyhimintSSt.  A  coslodia,  or moanment  was  erected 
in  that  city  lor  Its  preservation,  consisting  of  a  marble  column  sup- 
porting an  urn,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Columbus.    The  dsco- 
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DIFltTOM  or  C0LD1IBD8  ON  BM  FODITB  TOTIGI. 
AOaiSSIOK  TO  TBB  BiUODH  0»  81N  OOmilOO. 
TO  A  VIOLERT  TEMPEST. 
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[ISOX] 

OMhe9lhorMay,1502,Colamba8sailedlh>mGadiz 
on  his  fourtli  and  last  voyage  of  discovery.  His  squa- 
dron consisted  offour  caravels,  the  largest  of  but  seventy 
tons  burden,  the  smallest  of  fifty :  the  crews  amounted 
in  all  to  one  hundred  and  Gfly  men.  With  this  little 
armament,  and  these  slender  barks,  he  undertook  the 
search  after  a  strait,  which,  if  found,  must  conduct 
him  into  the  most  remote  seas,  and  lead  to  a  complete 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Age  was  rapidly  mak- 
ing its  advances  upon  him,  when  he  undertook  this 
extensive  and  perilous  expedition.  He  was  now  about 
sixty-six  years  old.  His  constitution,  originally  vi- 
gorous in  the  extreme,  had  been  impaired  by  hai-dships 
and  exposures  in  every  clime,  and  by  tlie  mental 
sufferings  be  had  undergone.  His  frame,  once  so 
powerful  and  commanding,  was  crazed  by  infirmities, 
yet  strong  and  majestic  even  in  its  decay.  His  in- 
tellectual forces  alone  retained  all  their  wonted 
energy,  prompting  him,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
most  men  seek  repose,  to  sally  forth,  with  youthful 
ardour,  on  tlie  most  toilsome  and  adventurous  of  en- 
terprises. 

In  this  arduous  voyage,  however,  he  had  a  faithful 
counsellor,  and  an  intrepid  and  vigorous  coadjutor,  in 
his  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  whilst  his  younger  son 
Fernando  cheered  him  with  his  affectionate  sympathy. 
He  had  learnt  to  appreciate  such  comforts  from  being 
too  often  an  isolated  stranger,  surrounded  by  false 
friends  and  perfidious  enemies. 

On  leaving  Cadiz,  the  squadron  passed  over  to 
Ercilla,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  where  it  anchored 
on  the  15th.  Understanding  that  the  Portuguese 
garrison  was  closely  besieged  in  tlie  fortress  by  the 
Moors,  and  exposed  to  great  peril,  the  Sovereigns 
had  ordered  Columbus  to  touch  there,  and  render  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power.  On  arriving,  he  found 
that  the  siege  had  been  raised,  but  that  the  governor 
lay  ill,  liavingbeen  wounded  in  an  assault.  Columbus 
sent  his  brother,  the  Adelantado,  his  son  Fernando, 
and  the  captains  of  the  caravels  on  shore,  to  wait  upon 
the  governor,  with  expressions  of  friendship  and  civi- 
lity, and  offers  of  the  services  of  his  squadron.  Their 
visit  and  message  gave  high  satisfaction,  and  several 
cavaliers  were  sent  to  wait  upon  tlie  Admiral  in  re- 
turn, some  of  whom  were  relatives  of  his  deceased 
wife,  DoOa  Felipa  Honis.    After  this  exchange  of 

menltweredeixMitediatheuni.  These  papers  have  been  publitb- 
ed,  together  wiOi  an  hUlorlcal  memoir  o(  CotnmlNW,  by  D.  Gio. 
BaltiiU  Spotomo,  Pmtemmot  Bloqumce,  etc.  In  the  Unlvenitr 
of  Genoa. 


civilities,  the  Admiral  made  sail  on  the  same  day,  and 
continued  his  voyage.'  On  the  SOlh  of  May,  be 
arrived  at  the  Grand  Canary,  and  remained  at  (hat 
and  the  adjacent  islands  for  a  few  days,  taking  in 
wood  and  water.  On  the  evening  of  the  25lb,  be 
took  his  departure  for  tlie  New  Worid.  The  trade 
winds  were  so  favourable,  that  the  little  sqaadno 
swept  gently  on  its  course,  without  shifting  a  tail, 
and  arrived  on  the  45th  of  June  at  one.of  (he  Carib- 
bee  Islands,  called  by  the  natives  Mantinino.'  After 
stopping  here  fur  three  days,  to  take  in  wood  and 
water,  and  allow  tlie  seamen  time  to  wash  tbeir 
clothes,  thesqaadron  passed  to  the  westof  the  island, 
and  sailed  to  Dominica,  about  ten  leagues  dittaot. 
From  hence  Columbus  continued  along  the  east  tide 
of  tlie  Antilles,  to  Santa  Cruz,  then  along  the  sontb 
side  of  Porto  Rico,  and  steered  for  San  Domingo. 
This  was  contrary  to  the  original  plan  of  the  Adoiinl, 
who  had  intended  to  steer  to  Jamaica,'  and  from 
thence  to  take  his  departure  for  the  conliaeiK,  (a 
explore  its  coasts  in  search  of  the  supposed  ^rait.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Sovereigns  alto, 
prohibiting  hun  on  his  outward  voyage  to  toocfa  at 
Hispaniola.  His  excuse  was,  that  his  principal  rettd 
sailed  extremely  ill,  could  not  carry  any  canvass,  and 
continually  embarrassed  and  deUyed  Iherestofllie 
squadron.^  He  wished,  therefore,  to  exchange  it  for 
one  of  the  fleet  which  had.recently  conveyed  Ovaodo 
to  his  government,  or  to  purchase  some  other  vend 
alSan  Domingo ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  he  voold 
not  be  blamed  for  departing  from  his  orders,  ina  ate 
of  such  importance  to  the  safety  and  success  of  hb 
expedition. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  situation  of  the  idand  it 
this  moment.  Ovando  had  reached  San  Domingoon 
the  45th  of  April.  He  had  been  received  with  Ibe 
accustomed  ceremony  on  the  shore,  by  Bdiadilla, 
accompanied  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
He  was  escorted  to  the  fortress,  where  his  eommistiai 
was  read  in  form,  in  presence  of  all  the  authorities. 
The  usual  oaths  were  taken,  and  ceremonial  ob- 
served ;  and  the  new  governor  was  hailed  with  gital 
demonstrations  of  obedience  and  satisfaction.  Ovando 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  coohiess  and 
prudence;  and  treated  BobadiUa  with  a  coaittsf 
totally  opposite  to  the  rudeness  with  which  the  latltf 
had  superseded  Columbus.  The  emptiness  of  mere 
ofQcial  rank,  when  unsustained  by  merit,  wasdwyn 
in  the  case  of  BobadilU.  The  moment  bis  aatboritj 
wasat  an  end,  all  his  importance  vanished.  He  kim 
himself  a  solitary  and  neglected  man,  deserted  by 
those  whom  he  had  most  favoured,  and  be  exp^ 
rienced  the  worthlessness  of  that  popularity,  wbicbis 

'  BUt.  del  Almirante,  c.  8S. 

»  Senor  Navarrete  (upposes  thi«  Idand  to  be  t!ie  same  at  ftttoA 
caUed  Santa  Lucia.  From  thedislance  between  it  and  DominW. 
a>  lUaed  bf  Fernando  Coiombos,  it  «a>  more  probablr  (he  |X<- 
sent  Uartinica. 

9  Hist  del  Almirante.  cap.  88. 

4  Letter  of  Columb.  from  Jamaica.  Jounul  of  Po«n«.  '* 
varrete,  t.  i. 
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gained  by  indulging  the  bad  passions  of  tlie  molti- 
tude.  Still  there  is  no  record  of  any  suit  having  been 
instituted  against  him ;  and  Las  Gasas,  who  was  on 
the  spot,  declares  that  he  never  heard  any  harsh  thing 
spoken  of  him  by  the  colonists. ' 

The  conduct  ofRoldanand  his  accomplices,  how- 
ever, underwent  a  strict  investigation,  and  many 
were  arrested  to  be  sent  to  Spain  for  trial.  They 
appeared  undismayed,  however,  trusting  to  the  in- 
fluence of  their  friends  in  Spain  to  protect  them,  and 
many  relying  on  the  well-linown  disposition  of  the 
bishop  Fonseca  to  fovour  all  who  had  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  Columbus. 

The  fleet  which hadbroaght  out  Ovando,  was  now 
ready  for  sea ;  and  was  to  take  out  a  number  of  the 
principal  delinquents,  and  many  of  the  idlers  and 
profligates  of  the  island.  Bobadilla  was  to  embark  in 
the  principal  ship,  on  board  of  which  he  had  put  an 
immense  amount  of  gold,  tlie  revenue  collected  for 
thecrowu  during  his  government,  and  which  he  con- 
fidently expected  would  alone  for  ail  bis  faults.  There 
was  one  solid  mass  of  virgin  gold  on  board  of  this 
ship,  which  is  famous  in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles. 
It  had  been  found  by  a  female  Indian  in  a  brook,  on 
the  estate  of  Francisco  de  Garay  and  Miguel  Diaz, 
and  had  been  taken  by  Bobadilla  to  send  to  the  King, 
making  the  owners  a  suitable  compensation.  It 
Tras  said  to  weigh  three  thousand  six  hundred 
eastellanos.  • 

Large  quantities  of  gold  were  likewise  shipped  in 
Uie  fleet,  by  the  followers  of  Roldan,  and  other  ad- 
ventnrers ;  the  wealth  gained  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  unhappy  natives.  Among  the  various  persons 
who  were  to  sail  in  the  principal  ship,  was  the  nn- 
fortnnate  Guarionex,  the  once  powerful  cacique  of 
the  Vega.  He  bad  been  confined  in  Fort  Conception, 
ever  sinoe  his  capture  after  the  war  of  Higuey,  and 
was  now  to  be  sent  a  captive  in  chains  to  Spain.  In 
one  of  the  ships,  Alonso  Sanchez  de  Carvi^al,  the 
agent  of  Columbus,  had  pot  four  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  to  be  remitted  to  him ;  being  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, which  liad  either  been  recently  collected,  or 
recovered  from  tlie  hands  of  Bobadilla. '  The  pre- 
parations were  all  made,  and  the  fleet  was  ready  to 
pat  to  sea,  when,  on  the  29lh  of  June,  the  squadron 
of  Gotombos  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He 
immediately  sent  Pedro  de  Terreros,  captain  of  one 
of  the  caravels,  on  shore  to  wait  on  Ovando,  and 
explain  to  him  that  the  purpose  of  his  coming  was  to 
procore  a  vessel  in  exchange  for  one  of  his  caravels, 
which  was  extremely  defective.  He  requested  per- 
mission also  to  shelter  bis  sqtiadron  in  the  harbour; 
as  he  apprehended,  from  various  indications,  an 
approaching  storm.  This  request  was  refused  by 
Ovando.  Las  Casas  thinks  it  probable  tliat  he  had 
instructions  from  the  Sovereigns  not  to  admit  Co- 
lombos,  and  that  he  was  further  swayed  by  prudent 

'  Las  Catas,  HisL  Ind.,  I.  U,  c  S. 

>  Lai  Caaai,  cap.  8. 

>  LasCasat,  cap.  3. 


considerations, — San  Domingo  being  at  (bat  moment 
crowded  with  the  most  virulent  enemies  of  the 
Admiral,  many  of  Iheni  in  a  high  state  of  exasperation, 
from  recent  proceedings  which  had  taken  place 
against  them.' 

When  the  ungradous  refusal  of  Ovando  was 
brought  to  Columbus,  and  he  found  all  shelter 
denied  him,  he  sought  at  least  to  avert  the  danger  of 
the  fleet,  which  was  about  to  sail.  He  sent  back  the 
officer  therefore  to  the  governor,  entreating  him  not 
to  permit  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea  for  several  days; 
assuring  him  that  there  were  indubitable  signs  of  an 
impending  tempest.  This  second  request  was  equally 
fi-uiUess  with  the  first.  The  weather,  to  an  inex- 
perienced eye,  was  tair  and  tranquil ;  the  pilots  and 
seamen  were  impatient  to  depart.  They  scoffed  at 
the  prediction  of  the  Admiral,  ridicuUng  liim  as  a 
false  prophet,  and  they  persuaded  Ovando  not  to 
detain  the  fleet  on  so  unsubstantial  a  pretext. 

It  was  hard  treatment  of  Columbus,  thus  to  be 
denied  the  relief  which  the  stale  of  his  ships  required, 
and  to  be  excluded  in  time  of  distress  from  the  very 
harbour  he  had  discovered.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  though  his  life  had  been  destined  to  exemplify  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind.  He  retired  from  the  river 
full  of  grief  and  indignation.  His  crew  murmured 
loudly  at  being  shut  out  from  a  port  of  their  own 
nation,  where  even  strangers,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  be  admitted.  They  repined  at  having 
embarked  with  a  commander  liable  to  such  treat- 
ment ;  and  anticipated  nothing  but  evil  from  a 
voyage,  in  which  they  were  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  and  repulsed  from  the  protection  of  the 
land. 

Being  confident,  from  his  observations  of  those  na- 
tural phenomena  in  whicli  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
that  the  anticipated  storm  could  not  be  distant,  and 
expecting  it  from  the  land  side,  Columbus  kept  bis 
feeble  squadron  close  to  tlie  shore,  and  sought  for 
secure  anchorage  in  some  wild  bay  or  river  of  the  is- 
land. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  of  Bobadilla  set  sail 
from  San  Domingo,  and  stood  out  confidently  to  sea. 
Within  two  days,  the  predictions  of  Columbus  were 
verified.  One  of  those  tremendous  hurricanes,  which 
sometimes  sweep  those  latitudes,  had  gradually  ga- 
thered op.  The  baleful  appearance  of  the  heavens, 
the  wild  look  of  the  ocean,  the  rising  murmur  of  the 
winds,  all  gave  notice  of  its  approach.  The  fleet  had 
scarcely  reached  the  eastern  point  of  Hispaniola,  when 
the  tempest  burst  over  it  with  awful  fury,  involving 
every  thing  in  wreck  and  ruin.  The  ship  on  board 
of  which  were  Bobadilla,  Roldan,  and  a  number  of 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Columbus,  was  swal- 
lowed up  with  all  its  crew,  and  with  the  celebrated 
mass  of  gold,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  ill-gotten 
treasure,  gained  by  the  miseries  of  the  Indians. 
Many  of  the  ships  were  entirely  lost,  some  returned 
to  San  Domingo  in  shattered  condition,  and  only  one 
•  Lai  Caias.  iibi  tup. 
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was  enabled  to  conlinae  her  voyage  to  Spain.  That 
one,  according  to  Fernando  Columbns,  was  the  weak- 
est of  the  Oeet,  and  had  on  board  the  four  thoosand 
pieces  of  gold,  the  property  of  the  Admiral. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  storm,  the  little 
sqnadron  of  Columbus  had  remained  tolerably  well 
sheltered  by  the  land.  On  the  second  day,  the  tem- 
pest increased  in  violence,  and  the  night  coming  on 
with  unusual  darkness,  the  ships  lost  sight  of  each 
other,  and  were  separated.  The  Admiral  still  kept 
close  to  the  shore,  and  sustained  no  damage.  The 
others,  fearful  of  the  land  in  such  a  dark  and  bois- 
terous night,  ran  out  for  sea-room,  and  encountered 
the  whole  fury  of  the  elements.  For  several  days 
they  were  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
wave,  fearful  each  moment  of  shipwreck,  and  giving 
up  each  other  as  lost.  The  Adelantado,  who.  com- 
manded that  ship,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
scarcely  sea-worthy,  ran  the  most  imminent  hazard, 
and  nothing  but  his  consummate  seamanship  enabled 
him  to  keep  her  afloat.  At  length,  after  various  vi- 
cissitudes, they  all  arrived  safe  at  Port  Hermoso,  to 
the  west  of  San  Domingo.  The  AdelanUdo  had 
lost  hb  long-boat :  and  all  the  vessels,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  the  Admiral,  had  sustained  more  or 
less  injury.  When  Columbus  learnt  the  signal  de- 
struction that  had  overwhelmed  his  enemies,  almost 
before  his  eyes,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  awe, 
and  considered  his  own  preservation  as  little  less 
than  miraculous.  Both  his  son  Fernando,  and  the 
venerable  historian  Las  Casas,  looked  upon  the  event 
as  one  of  those  awful  judgments,  which  seem  at  times 
to  deal  forth  temporal  retribution.  They  notice  the 
circumstance,  that  while  the  enemies  of  the  Admiral 
were  swallowed  up  by  tlie  raging  sea,  the  only  ship 
of  the  fleet  which  was  enabled  to  pursue  her  voyage, 
and  reach  her  port  of  destination,  was  the  frail  bark 
freighted  with  the  property  of  Columbus.  The  evil, 
however,  in  this,  as  in  most  circumstances,  over- 
whelmed the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  In  the 
same  ship  with  Bobadilia  and  Roldan,  perished  the 
captive  Guarionex,  the  unfortunate  cacique  of  the 
Vega.' 


CHAPTER  U. 

TOTIGI  UiONO  TBI  COiST  OF  HONDUIU. 
({902.  ] 

For  several  days  Columbns  remained  in  Port  Her- 
moso to  repair  his  vessels,  and  permit  his  crews  to 
repose  and  refresh  themselves  after  the  late  tempest. 
He  had  scarcely  left  this  barbonr  when  he  was 
obliged  to  take  shelter  from  another  storm  in  Jacque- 
mel,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Port  Brazil. 
From  hence  he  sailed  on  the  Uth  of  July,  steering 
for  Terra  Firma.  The  weather  falling  perfectly 
calm,  he  was  borne  away  by  the  currents  until  be 

•  LatCasaa,  HUt.  Ind.,  I.  ii,  e.  5.  Hill,  del  Almirante,  cap.  t$. 


found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  some  little  islands 
near  Jamaica,'  destitute  of  springs,  but  where  the 
seamen  obtained  a  supply  of  water  by  digging  holes 
in  the  sand  on  the  beach. 

The  calm  continuing,  he  was  swept  away  to  the 
group  of  small  islands,  or  keys,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Cuba,  to  which,  in  149-(,  he  had  given  tlie  name 
of  The  Gardens.  He  had  scarcely  touched  there, 
however,  when  the  wind  sprang  np  from  a  favour- 
able quarter,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  sail  on  Ms 
destined  coarse.  He  now  stood  to  the  south-west, 
and  after  a  few  days  he  discovered,  on  the  SOtli  of 
July,  a  small  but  elevated  island,  agreeable  to  tlie  eye 
from  the  variety  of  trees  with  which  it  was  covered. 
Among  these  was  a  great  number  of  loAy  pines,  from 
which  circumstance  Columbus  named  it  Isia  de  Pi- 
nos.  It  has  always,  however,  retained  its  Indian 
name  of  Guanaga,'  which  has  been  extended  to  a 
number  of  smaller  islands  that  surround  it.  This 
group  is  williin  a  few  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Hon- 
duras, to  the  east  of  the  great  bay  of  gulf  of  that 
name. 

The  Adelantado,  with  two  launches  foil  of  people, 
landed  on  the  principal  island,  which  was  extremely 
verdant  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  resembled  those 
of  other  islands,  excepting  that  their  foreheads  were 
narrower.  While  the  Adelantado  was  on  shore,  be 
beheld  a  great  canoe  arriving  as  ft-om  a  distant  ani 
important  voyage.  He  was  struck  with  its  magni- 
tude and  contents.  It  was  eight  feet  wide,  and  as 
long  as  a  galley,  though  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree.  In  the  centre  was  a  kind  of  awning  or 
cabin  of  palm  leaves,  after  the  manner  of  those  in  the 
gondolas  of  Venice,  and  suffld^ntly  close  to  exdade 
botli  sun  and  rain.  Under  this  sat  a  caciqne  with 
his  wives  and  children.  Twenty-Gve  Indians  rowed 
the  canoe,  and  it  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  articles 
of  the  manufacture  and  natural  production  of  the  ad- 
jacent countries.  It  is  supposed  tliat  this  bark  had 
come  from  the  province  of  Yucatan,  which  is  about 
forty  leagues  distant  from  tliis  island. 

The  Indians  in  the  canoe  appeared  to  have  no  iear 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  readily  went  alongside  of  tiw 
Admiral's  caravel.  Columbus  was  overjoyed  at  thns 
having  brought  to  him  at  once,  without  trouUe  or 
danger,  a  collection  of  spechnens  of  all  the  impmlait 
articles  of  this  part  of  the  New  World.  He  examin- 
ed, with  great  curiosity  and  interest,  the  contents  of 
the  canoe.  Among  various  utensils  and  weapoos 
similar  to  those  already  found  among  the  natives,  he 
perceived  others  of  a  much  superior  kind.  There 
were  hatchets  for  cutting  wood,  formed  not  of  sttwe 
but  copper;  wooden  swords,  with  channels  od  eadi 
side  of  the  blade,  in  which  sharp  flints  were  fiisdy 
fixed  by  cords  made  of  the  intestines  of  fishes;  beii^ 
the  same  kind  of  sword  afterwards  found  among  the 
Mexicans.  There  were  copper  bells,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  meUl,  together  with  a  rude  kind  of 

•  Snppoaed  to  be  the  Horant  Keys. 
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cmeible  in  vrhich  to  melt  it;  yarioas  vessels  and 
ntensils  neatly  formed  of  clay,  of  marble,  and  of  hard 
wood;  sheets  and  mantles  of  cotton,  worked  and  dyed 
Tvith  various  colours;  great  quantities  of  cacao,  a  fruit 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  but  -which,  as  they 
soon  found,  the  natives  held  in  great  estimation,  using 
it  1)oth  as  food  and  money.  There  was  a  beverage 
also  extracted  from  maize  or  Indian  com,  resembling 
beer.  Their  provisions  consisted  of  bread  made  of 
maize,  and  roots  of  various  kinds,  similar  to  those  of 
Hispaniola.  From  among  these  articles,  Columbus 
collected  such  as  were  important  to  send  as  speci- 
mens to  Spain,  giving  the  natives  European  trinkets 
in  exchange,  with  yrhich  they  were  highly  satisfied. 
They  appeared  to  manifest  neither  astonishment  nor 
alarm  when  on  ,board  of  the  vessels,  and  surround- 
ed by  people  who  must  have  been  so  strange  and 
wonderful  to  them.  The  women  wore  mantles,  with 
which  they  wrapped  themselves,  like  the  female  Moors 
of  Granada,  and  the  men  had  cloths  of  cotton  aronnd 
their  loins.  Both  sexes  appeared  nwre  particular  about 
these  coverings,  and  to  have  a  quicker  sense  of  pei^ 
sonal  modesty  than  any  Indians  that  Columbus  had 
yet  discovered. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the  superiority 
of  their  implements  and  manufactures,  were  held  by 
the  Admiral  as  indications  that  he  was  approaching 
more  civilized  nations.  He  endeavoured  to  gain  par- 
ticular information  from  these  Indians  about  the  sui^ 
ronnding  countries;  but  as  they  spoke  a  different 
langaage  from  that  of  his  interpreters,  he  could  un- 
derstand them  but  imperfectly.  They  informed  him 
that  they  had  just  arrived  bom  a  country,  rich,  cul- 
tivated, and  industrious,  situated  to  the  west.  They 
endeavoured  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  the 
"wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  regions,  and  the  people 
in  that  quarter,  and  urged  him  to  steer  in  that  direction. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  Columbus  had  he  followed 
their  advice.  Witliin  a  day  or  two  he  would  have 
arrived  at  Yucatan;  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  the 
other  opulent  countries  of  New  Spain  would  have 
necessarily  followed;  tlie  Southern  Ocean  would  have 
been  disclosed  to  him,  and  a  succession  of  splendid 
discoveries  would  have  shed  fresh  glory  on  his  de- 
clining age,  instead  of  its  sinking  amidst  gloom,  ne- 
glect, and  disappointment. 

The  Admiral's  whole  mind,  however,  was  at  pre- 
sent intent  npon  discovering  the  strait.  As  the  coun- 
tries described  by  the  Indians  lay  to  the  west,  he 
supposed  that  he  could  easily  visit  them  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  by  running  with  the  trade-wind  along  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  which  he  imagined  must  continue  on, 
80  as  to  join  them.  At  present  he  was  determined 
to  seek  the  main  land,  the  mountains  of  which  were 
visible  to  the  south,  and  apparently  not  many  leagues 
distant : '  by  keeping  along  it  stedfasUy  to  the  east, 
he  most  at  length  arrive  to  where  he  supposed  it  to 
be  severed  from  the  coast  of  Paria  by  an  intervening 
strait;  and  passing  through  this,  he  should  soon  make 
'  Journal  of  Porrat,  NaTatrete,  I.  i. 


his  way  to  the  Spice  Islands  and  the  richest  parts  of 
India.' 

He  was  encouraged  the  more  to  ptersist  in  his  east- 
em  course  by  information  from  the  Indians,  that 
there  were  many  places  in  that  direction  which 
abounded  with  gold.  Much  of  the  information  which 
he  gathered  among  these  people,  was  derived  Irom 
an  old  man  who  was  more  intelligent  than  the  rest, 
and  appeared  to  be  an  ancient  navigator  of  these 
seas.  Columbus  retained  him  to  serve  as  a  guide 
along  the  coast,  and  dismissed  his  companions  with 
many  presents. 

Leaving  tlie  island  of  Gnanaga,  he  stood  south- 
wardly for  the  main  land,  and  after  sailing  a  few 
leagues,  discovered  a  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Carinas,  from  its  being  covered  with  fruit- 
trees  so  called  by  the  natives.  It  is  at  present  known 
as  Cape  Honduras.  Here,  on  Sunday  the  14th  of 
August,  the  Adelantado  landed  vrith  the  captains  of 
the  caravels  and  many  of  the  seamen,  to  attend  mass, 
which  was  solemnly  performed  under  the  trees  on 
the  sea-shore,  according  to  the  pious  custom  of  the 
Admiral,  whenever  circumstances  would  permit.  On 
the  17th,  the  Adelantado  again  landed  at  a  river 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  point,  on  the  bank  of 
which  he  displayed  the  banners  of  Castile,  taking 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  their  Ca- 
tholic Majesties;  from  which  circumstances  he  named 
this  the  River  of  Possession. ' 

At  this  place  they  found  upwards  of  a  hundred  In- 
dians assembled,  laden  with  bread  and  maize,  fish 
and  fowl,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
These  they  laid  down  as  presents  before  the  Adelan- 
tado and  his  party,  and  drew  back  to  a  distance  with- 
out speaking  a  word.  The  Addantado  commanded 
that  there  should  be  distributed  among  them  various 
trinkets,  witii  which  they  were  well  pleased,  and  ap- 
peared the  next  day  in  the  same  place,  in  greater 
numbers,  with  still  more  abundant  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. 

The  natives  of  this  neighbonrhood,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  eastward,  had  higher  foreheads 
than  those  of  (he  islands.  They  were  of  different 
languages,  and  varied  from  each  other  in  their  deco- 
ration. Some  were  entirely  naked;  their  bodies 
marked  by  means  of  fire  with  the  figures  of  various 
animals.  Some  wore  coverings  about  the  loins; 
others  short  cotton  jerkins  without  sleeves :  some 
wore  tresses  of  hair  in  front.  The  chieflauis  had 
caps  of  white  or  coloured  cotton.  When  arrayed  for 
any  festival,  they  painted  their  faces  black,  or  with 
stripes  of  various  colours,  or  with  circles  round  the 
eyes.  The  old  Indian  guide  assured  the  Admiral  that 
many  of  them  were  cannibals.  In  one  part  of  the 
coast  the  natives  had  their  ears  bored  and  hideously 
distended ;  which  caused  the  Spaniards  to  call  that 
region  la  Cosiade  la  Oreja,  or  "  thecoastof  theEar." ' 

•  LaaCaaas,  I.  il,  c.  20.  Letter  of  Coluinbns  from  Januica, 
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Fran  the  River  ofPossenion,  Colnmbos  proceeded 
along  what  is  at  present  called  the  coast  of  Hondaras, 
beating  against  contrary  winds  and  struggling  with 
cnrrenis,  which  swept  from  the  east  lilce  the  constant 
stream  of  a  river.  He  often  lost  in  one  tack  what  he 
had  laborionsly  gained  in  two,  frequently  making 
bat  two  leagues  in  a  day,  and  never  more  than  Ave. 
At  night  be  anchored  under  the  land,  through  fear 
of  proceeding  along  an  unknown  coast  in  the  dark, 
bat  was  often  forced  out  to  sea  by  the  violence  of 
the  currents.'  In  all  this  time  he  experienced  the 
same  kind  of  weather  that  had  prevailed  on  the  coast 
ef  Hispaniola,  and  had  attended  him  more  or  less  for 
upwards  of  sixty  days.  There  was,  he  says,  almost  an 
incessant  tempest  of  ttie  heavens,  with  heavy  rains, 
and  such  thunder  and  lightning,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  Those  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  drenching  rains,  and  the  rending 
thunder  of  the  tropics,  will  not  think  his  description 
of  the  storms  he  endured  exaggerated.  His  vessels 
were  strained  so  that  their  seams  opened;  the  sails 
and  rigging  were  rent,  and  the  provisions  were  da- 
maged by  the  rain  and  by  the  leakage.  The  sailors 
were  exliansted  with  labour,  and  harassed  with  ter- 
ror. They  many  times  confessed  their  sins  to  each 
other  and  prepared  for  death.  "  I  have  seen  many 
tempests,"  says  Columbus,  "  but  none  so  violent  or 
of  such  long  duration."  He  alludes  to  the  whole 
series  of  storms  which  he  had  experienced  for  up- 
wards of  two  months,  smce  he  had  been  refused 
shelter  at  San  Domingo.  During  a  great  part  of  this 
time,  he  had  suffered  extreniely  from  tlie  gout,  ag- 
gravated by  his  watchfulness  and  anxiety.  His  ill- 
ness did  not  prevent  his  attending  to  his  duties ;  he 
had  a  small  cabin  or  chamber  constructed  on  the 
stem,  from  whence,  even  when  conflned  to  bis  bed, 
he  could  keep  a  look  out  and  regulate  the  sailing  of 
the  ships.  Many  times  he  was  so  ill  that  he  thought 
his  end  approaching.  His  anxious  mind  was  dis- 
tressed about  his  brother  the  Adelanlado,  whom  he 
had  persuaded  against  his  will  to  come  on  this  expe- 
dition, and  who  was  in  the  worst  vessel  of  the  squa- 
dron. He  lamented  also  having  brought  with  him 
his  son  Fernando,  exposing  him  at  so  tender  an  age 
to  such  perils  and  hardships,  although  the  youth  bore 
them  with  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  a  veteran. 
Often,  too,  his  tlioughts  reverted  to  his  son  Diego, 
and  the  cares  and  perplexities  into  which  his  death 
might  plunge  him.*  At  length,  after  struggling  for 
upwards  of  forty  days  since  leaving  the  Cape  of  Hon- 
duras, to  make  a  distance  of  about  seventy  leagues, 
they  arrived  on  the  44th  of  September  ata  capewhere 
the  coast,  making  an  angle,  turned  directly  south,  so 
as  to  give  (hem  an  easy  wind  and  free  navigation. 
Doubling  the  point,  they  swept  off  with  flowing  sails 
and  hearts  filled  with  joy;  and  the  Admiral,  to  com- 
memorate this  sudden  relief  from  toil  and  peril,  gave 


'  Hist,  del  Almlrante,  c.  91. 
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to  the  Cape  the  name  of  Graeias  a  DUts,  or  Thank* 
to  God.' 


CHAPTER  m. 

TOTICE  ALONO  TBS  MOSOCITO   COAST.   IIID  nUNSACTIOM 
IT  CAIItBI. 

CIS0S.1 

After  doubling  Cape  Graeias  a  Dios,  Columbus 
sailed  directly  south  along  what  is  at  present  called 
the  Mosquito  shore.  The  land  was  of  varied  charac- 
ter, sometimes  rugged,  witli  craggy  promontories 
and  points  stretching  into  the  sea,  at  other  places 
verdant  and  fertile,  and  watered  by  abundant  streams. 
In  the  rivers  grew  immense  reeds,  sometimes  of  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thigh:  they  abounded  with  fish 
and  tortoises,  and  alligators  were  seen  basking  on  the 
banks.  At  one  place  Columbus  passed  a  cluster  of 
twelve  small  islands,  near  the  coast  of  which  grew  a 
fruit  resembling  the  lemon,  on  which  account  he 
called  them  the  Limonares.' 

After  sailing  about  sixty-two  leagues  along  this 
coast,  being  greatly  in  want  of  wood  and  wato*,  the 
squadron  anchored,  on  the  16th  of  September,  near  a 
copious  river,  up  which  the  boats  were  sent  to  pro- 
cure the  requisite  supplies.  As  they  were  returning 
to  the  ships  there  was  a  sudden  swelling  of  the  sea, 
whidi,  rushing  in  and  encountering  the  rapid  car- 
rent  of  the  river,  caused  a  violent  commotion,  in 
which  one  of  the  boats  was  swallowed  up,  and  all  on 
board  perished.  This  melancholy  event  had  a  gloomy 
effect  upon  the  crews,  already  dispirited  and  care-worn 
from  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  and  Columbus, 
sharing  their  dejection,  gave  the  stream  the  sinister 
name  of  el  Rio  del  Desastre,  or  the  river  of  Disaster. ' 

Leaving  this  unlucky  neighbourhood,  they  con- 
tinued for  several  days  along  the  coast,  until,  finding 
both  his  ships  and  his  people  nearly  disabled  by  the 
buffetings  of  the  tempests  they  had  experienced,  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  25th  of  September,  cast  anchor  be- 
tween a  small  island  and  the  main  land,  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  most  commodious  and  deligfalAd 
situation.  The  island  was  covered  with  groves  of 
palm-trees,  cocoa-nut  trees,  bananas,  and  a  delicate 
and  fragrant  fruit  which  the  Admiral  continually 
mistook  for  the  mirabolane  of  tbe  East  Indies.  Tbe 
fruits  and  Sowers,  and  odoriferous  shrubs  of  the 
island  sent  forth  the  most  grateful  perfumes,  so  that 
Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  La  Huerta,  or  The 
Garden.  It  was  called  by  the  natives  Quiribiri. 
Immediately  opposite,  at  a  short  league's  distance, 
was  an  Indian  village,  named  Cariari,  situated  on 
tlie  bank  of  a  beautiful  river.  The  country  around 
was  fresh  and  verdant,  finely  diversified  by  notie 

•  Laa  Caaai,  L  iL  c.  21.    Biat  del  Aknlnnte,  c  91. 

>  P.  Uartyr,  decad.  S,  lib.  iv.  Tbeie  max  have  been  die  Uiw ; 
a  small  and  extremely  acid  apecies  of  the  lemoo. 

>  LaaCasaa.!.  H,  cSI.  Bisl.del  Almfa«nte.  c.  »l.  Joanulor 
Porrat. 
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hills  and  forests,  with  trees  of  snch  height,  that  Las 
Casas  says  they  appeared  to  reach  the  skies. 

When  the  inhabitants  lieheld  the  ships,  they  ga- 
thered together  on  the  coast,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  war-clnbs  and  lances,  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend tlieir  sliores.  The  Spaniards,  however,  made 
no  attempt  to  land  during  that  or  the  succeeding  day, 
but  remained  quietly  on  boai'd  repairing  the  sliips, 
airing  and  drying  the  damaged  provisions,  or  reposing 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.  When  the  savages 
perceived  that  these  wonderful  beings,  who  had  ar- 
rived in  this  strange  manner  on  their  coast,  were  per- 
fectly pacific,  and  made  no  movement  to  molest  them, 
their  hostility  ceased,  and  curiosity  began  to  pre- 
dominate. They  made  varions  pacific  signals,  waving 
their  mantles  like  banners,  and  inviting  the  Spaniards 
to  land.  Growing  still  more  bold,  they  swam  to  the 
ships,  bringing  off  mantles  and  tunics  of  cotton,  and 
ornaments  of  the  inferior  sort  of  gold,  called  guanin, 
which  they  wore  about  their  necks.  These  they 
offered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Admiral,  however, 
forbade  all  traffic,  making  them  presents,  but  taking 
nothing  in  exchange,  wishing  to  impress  them  with 
a  fovonrable  idea  of  the  liberality  and  disinterest- 
edness of  the  while  men.  Tlie  pride  of  the  savages 
was  touched  al'therehisaloftheir  proffered  gifts,  and 
this  supposed  contempt  for  their  manufactures  and 
productions.  They  endeavoured  to  retaliate,  by 
pretending  like  indifference.  On  returning  to  shore 
they  tied  tc^ether  all  the  European  articles  which 
had  been  given  them,  without  retaining  tlie  least 
trifle,  and  left  them  lying  on  the  strand,  where  the 
Spaniards  found  them  on  a  subsequent  day. 

Finding  that  the  strangers  still  declined  to  come  on 
shore,  the  natives  tried  in  every  way  to  gain  their 
confidence,  and  to  dispel  the  distrust  which  their 
hostile  demonstrations  might  have  caused.  A  boat 
approaching  the  shore  cautiously  one  day,  in  quest  of 
some  safe  place  to  procure  water,  an  ancient  Indian, 
of  venerable  demeanour,  issued  from  among  the 
trees,  bearing  a  while  banner  on  the  end  of  a  staff, 
in  signal  of  peace,  and  leading  two  girls,  one  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  other  abont  eight,  having 
jewels  of  guanin  about  their  necks.  These  he  brought 
to  the  boat  and  delivered  to  the  Spaniards,  making 
signs  that  they  were  to  be  detained  as  hostages  while 
the  strangers  should  be  on  shore.  Upon  this  the 
Spaniards  sallied  forth  with  conOdence  and  filled  their 
waters-casks,  the  Indians  remaining  at  a  distance,  and 
observing  the  strictest  care,  neither  by  word  nor 
movement  to  cause  any  new  distrust.  When  the 
boats  were  about  to  return  to  the  ships,  the  old  In- 
dian made  signs  that  the  young  girls  should  be  taken 
on  board,  nor  would  he  admit  of  any  denial.  On  en- 
tering the  ships  the  girls  showed  no  signs  of  grief  or 
alarm,  though  surrounded  by  what  to  themraust  have 
been  such  uncouth  and  formidable  beings.  Ck>lumbus 
was  careful  that  Uie  confidence  thus  placed  in  him 
should  not  be  abused.  After  feasting  the  young  fe- 
■oales,  and  ordering  them  to  be  clotlied  and  adorned 


with  various  ornaments,  he  sent  them  on  shore.  The 
night,  however,  had  follen,  and  the  coast  was  desert- 
ed. They  had  to  return  to  the  ship,  where  they  re- 
mained all  night  under  the  careful  protection  of  the 
Admiral.  The  next  morning  he  restored  them  to 
their  friends.  The  old  Indian  received  them  with 
joy,  and  manifested  a  gratefnl  sense  of  the  kind 
treatment  they  had  experienced.  In  the  evening, 
liowever,  when  the  boats  went  on  shore,  the  young 
girls  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  their 
friends,  and  returned  all  the  presents  they  had  re- 
ceived, nor  could  they  be  prevoiled  upon  to  retain  any 
of  them,  although  they  must  have  been  precious  in 
their  eyes,  so  greatly  was  the  pride  of  these  savages 
piqued  at  having  their  gifts  refiised. 

On  the  foUowingday,  as  the  Adelantado  approached 
the  shore,  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  entering 
the  water,  took  him  out  of  the  boat  in  their  arms, 
and  carrying  him  to  land,  seated  him  with  great  ce- 
remony on  a  grassy  bank.  Don  Bartholomew  en- 
deavoured to  collect  information  from  them  respecting 
the  country,  and  ordered  the  notary  of  the  squadron 
to  write  down  tlieir  replies.  The  latter  immediately 
prepared  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  proceeded  to  write; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  Indians  l)ehoId  this  strange  and 
mysterious  process,  than,  mistaking  it  for  some  ne- 
cromantic spell,  intended  to  be  wronglit  upon  them, 
they  fled  with  terror.  A  fler  some  time  they  returned, 
cautiously  scattering  a  fragrant  powder  in  the  air, 
and  burning  some  of  it  in  such  a  direction,  that  the 
smoke  should  be  borne  towards  the  Spaniards  by  the 
wind.  This  was  apparently  intended  to  counteract 
any  baleful  spell,  for  they  regarded  lite  strangers  as 
beings  of  a  mysterious  and  supernatural  order. 

The  sailors  looked  upon  these  counter-charms  of 
the  Indians  with  equal  distrust,  and  apprehended 
something  of  magic;  nay,  Fernando  Columbus,  who 
was  present,  and  records  the  scene,  appears  to  doubt 
whether  these  Indians  were  not  versed  in  sorcery, 
and  thus  led  to  suspect  it  in  others. ' 

Indeed.not  to  conceal  a  foible,  which  was  more 
characteristic  of  the  superstition  of  the  age  than  of  the 
man,  Ck>lumbus  himself  entertained  an  idea  of  tlie 
kind,  and  assures  the  Sovereigns,  in  his  letter  from 
Jamaica,  that  the  people  of  Cariari  and  its  vicinity 
are  great  enchanters,  and  he  intimates  that  the  two 
Indian  girls  who  had  visited  his  ship  had  magic  pow- 
der concealed  about  their  persons.  He  adds  that  the 
sailors  attribuled  all  the  delays  and  hardships  which 
they  ex|)erienced  on  that  coast  to  their  being  under 
tlie  influence  of  some  evil  spell,  worked  by  the  witch- 
craft of  the  natives,  and  tliat  they  still  remamed  fai 
that  belief.  > 

For  several  days  the  squadron  remained  at  this 
place,  during  which  time  the  ships  were  examined 
and  repaired,  and  the  crews  enjoyed  repose  and  the 
recreation  of  the  land.  The  Adelantado,  with  a  band 
of  armed  men,  made  excursions  on  shore  to  collect 


I  Bi$t.(Iel  Almirante,  cap.  91. 
•  Letter  IhNii  Jamaica. 
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information.  There  was  no  pare  gold  to  be  met  with 
here,  all  their  omamenu  were  of  guanin ;  but  tlie  na- 
tives assured  the  Adelantado,  (hat  in  proceeding  along 
the  coast,  the  ships  would  soon  arrive  at  a  country 
where  gold  was  in  great  abundance. 

In  examining  one  of  the  villages,  the  Adelantado 
fonnd,  in  a  large  house,  several  sepulchres.  One  con- 
tained a  human  body  embalmed  :  in  anotlier,  there 
were  two  bodies  wrapped  m  cotton,  and  so  preserved 
as  to  be  free  from  any  disagreeable  odour.  They  were 
adonied  witli  tlie  ornaments  winch  had  been  most 
precious  to  them  when  living;  and  the  sepulchres 
were  decorated  with  rude  carvings  and  paintuigs  re- 
presenting various  animals,  and,  sometimes,  what 
appeared  to  be  intended  for  portraits  of  the  deceased.' 
Throughout  most  of  the  savage  tribes  there  appears 
to  have  been  great  veneration  for  the  dead,  and  an 
anxiety  to  preserve  tlieir  remains  undisturbed. 

When  about  to  sail,  Columbus  seized  seven  of  tlie 
people,  two  of  whom,  apparently  the  most  intelligent, 
he  selected  to  serve  as  guides ;  the  rest  he  suffered  to 
depart.  His  late  guide  be  had  dismissed  willi  pre- 
sents at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cariari  manifested  unusual  sensibility  at  tliis  seizure 
of  their  countrymen.  Tliey  tlirotiged  (he  sliore,  and 
sent  off  four  of  tlieir  prmcipal  men  with  presents  to 
the  ships,  imploring  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Admiral  assured  them  that  he  only  took  their 
companions  as  guides,  for  a  short  distance  along  the 
coast,  and  would  restore  tliem  soon  in  safety  to  their 
homes.  He  ordered  various  presents  to  be  given  to 
the  ambassadors ;  but  neither  his  promises  nor  gills 
could  soothe  the  grief  and  apprehension  of  the  na- 
tives, atbeholding  their  friends  carried  away  by  beings 
of  whom  they  had  such  mysterious  apprehensions.  * 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TOTiCB   ALONG  COSTA    MCA.      SFECOLATIOIIS  CONCnillHC  RR 
ISTBmS  AT  VIRACUA. 

[  1302.  ] 

On  the  3th  of  October,  the  squadron  departed  from 
Cariari,  and  sailed  along  what  is  at  present  called 
Costa  Rica  (or  the  Rich  Coast),  from  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  found  in  after  years  among  its  moun- 
tains. After  sailing  about  twenty-two  leagues,  the 
ships  anchored  in  a  great  bay,  about  six  leagues  in 
length  and  tliree  in  breadth,  full  of  islands,  ^vith 
channels  opening  between  them,  so  as  to  present 
three  or  four  entrances.  This  bay  was  called  by  the 
natives  Caribaro, '  and  had  been  pointed  out  by  the 
natives  of  Cariari  as  plentiful  in  gold. 

<  Lai  Casas.  1. 11.  c.  21 .     Hist,  del  Almlrante,  c.  91 . 

>  Las  Casaa.  I.  U,  c.  21.  HUl.  del  Almiraate.  c.  91.  LeUer  of 
Coloinbiu  rrom  Jamaica. 

>  In  (ome  EDgliab  maps  (his  bay  is  called  Almiraate,  orCarna- 
baco  Bar-  Tliechannel  by  whicli  Columbus  entered  is  still  called 
Boea  dol  Almiraule.  or  the  Uouth  at  the  Admiral. 


The  blands  were  beantiftiDy  verdant,  and  covered 
with  groves  which  sent  fortli  tlie  fragrance  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  The  channels  between  them  were  so 
deep  and  free  from  rocks,  that  the  sliips  saQed  along 
tliem,  as  if  they  had  been  canals  in  the  streets  of  a 
city,  the  spars  and  ri^ng  brushing  the  overhangii^ 
branches  of  the  trees.  After  anchoring,  the  boats 
landed  on  one  of  the  islands,  where  they  found  twenty 
canoes.  The  people  were  on  shore  among  the  trees. 
Being  encouraged  by  the  Indians  of  Cariari,  who  ac- 
companied the  Spaniards,  tliey  soon  advanced  with 
confidence.  Here,  for  the  first  time  on  this  coast, 
the  Spaniards  met  witlt  specimens  of  pure  gold.  ■ 
The  natives  had  large  plates  of  it  suspended  roond 
tlieir  necks  by  cotton  cords  ;  they  liad  ornaments 
likewise  of  guamn,  rudely  shaped  like  eagles.  One  of 
ttiem  exchanged  a  plate  of  gold,  equal  in  value  to  tea 
ducats,  for  three  liawks'-bells. 

On  the  following  day,  tlie  boats  proceeded  to  the 
main  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  country 
around  was  liigh  and  rough,  and  the  villages  were 
generally  perched  on  the  heights.  They  met  with 
ten  canoes  of  Indians,  their  heads  decorated  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  coronets  formed  of  the  claws 
of  beasts  and  the  quills  of  birds;  *  most  of  them  had 
plates  of  gold  i^ut  their  necks,  but  refused  to  part 
with  tliem.  The  Spaniards  brought  two  of  them  to 
the  Admiral  to  serve  as  guides.  One  had  a  plate  of 
pure  gold  worth  fourteen  ducats,  another  an  eagle 
worth  twenty-tw«  ducats.  Seeing  the  great  vahie 
which  the  strangers  set  npon  this  metal,  tltey  assured 
them  it  was  to  be  had  in  abundance  within  the  dis- 
tance of  (wo  days'  journey ;  and  mentioned  various 
places  along  the  coast,  from  whence  it  was  procured, 
particularly  Yeragua,  which  was  about  twenty-five 
leagues  distant. ' 

The  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  was  greatly  excited 
by  the  sight  of  the  gold,  which  seemed  so  plentiful 
among  these  Indians.  They  woidd  gladly  have  re- 
mained to  barter,  but  the  Admiral  discouraged  all 
disposition  of  tlie  kind.  He  barely  sought  to  collect 
specimens  and  information  of  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try, and  (hen  pressed  forward  in  quest  of  the  great 
object  of  bis  enterprise,  the  unaginary  strait. 

Sailing  on  tlie  nth  of  October,  fhmi  tiiis  bay,  or 
rather  gulf,  he  began  to  coast  tliis  region  of  reputed 
wealUi,  since  called  the  (]oast  of  Veragua ;  and  after 
sailing  about  twelve  leagues,  arrived  at  a  large  river, 
which  liis  son  Fernando  calls  the  Giiaig.  Here,  on  the 
boats  being  sent  to  land,  about  two  hundred  Indians 
appeared  on  the  shore,  armed  with  clubs,  lances,  and 
swords  of  palm  wood.  The  forests  echoed  with 
the  sound  of  wooden  drums,  and  the  blasts  of  conch 
shells,  then-  usual  war-signals.  They  rushed  into 
the  sea  up  to  Iheur  waists,  brandishing  their  wea- 
pons, and  splashed  the  water  at  the  Spaniank  in 
4oken  of  defiance.  They  were  soon  pacified  by  gentle 

I  Journal  o(  Porras,  NaTarrete,  I.  i. 
•  P.  Harlyr,  decad.  S,  lib.  ix. 
a  CoiamlHu's  Letter  from  Jamaica 
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signs,  and  by  the  interrention  of  the  interpreters; 
and  willingly  exchanged  their  ornaments  with  the 
Spaniards,  giving  seventeen  plates  of  gold,  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ducats,  for  a  few  toys  and  trifles. 

When  the  Spaniards  retomed  the  next  day  to  re- 
new their  traffic,  they  found  the  Indians  relapsed 
into  their  hostility,  sounding  their  drums  and  shells, 
and  rashing  forward  to  attack  the  boats.  An  arrow 
from  a  cross-bow,  which  wounded  one  of  them  in 
the  arm,  checked  their  fury,  but  on  the  dischai^e  of 
a  cannon,  they  fled  with  terror,  tliinking  the  thunder 
of  the  heavens  was  falluig  upon  them.  Four  of  the 
Spaniards  sprang  onshore,  pursuing  and  calling  after 
them.  They  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  came, 
awe-stmck  and  gentle  as  lambs,  towards  the  stran- 
gers, bringing  three  plates  of  gold,  and  meekly  and 
thankfully  receiving  whatever  was  given  to  them  in 
exchange. 

Continuing  along  the  coast,  the  Admiral  anchored 
in  the  mouth  of  another  river  called  the  Caliba.  Here 
likewise  a  warlike  alarm  attended  their  arrival,  and 
the  soand  of  drums  and  conchs  from  among  the  forests 
gave  notice  that  the  warriors  were  assembling.  A 
canoe  shortly  after  came  off  with  two  Indians  to 
demand  who  were  these  strange  people,  that  had 
come  upon  their  coast,  and  what  they  wanted.  After 
exdianging  a  few  words  witli  the  interpreters,  they 
entei^d  the  Admiral's  ship  with  fearless  confidence, 
and  being  satisfied  of  (he  friendly  intentions  of  (he 
strangers,  retomed  to  their  cacique  with  a  favour- 
able report.  The  boats  lande<],  and  the  Spaniards 
were  kindly  received  by  the  cacique.  He  was  naked 
like  his  subjects,  nor  was  he  distinguished  in  any  way 
from  them,  except  by  the  great  deference  with  which 
he  was  treated,  and  by  a  trifling  attention  paid  (o  his 
personal  comfort,  being  protected  by  an  immense  leaf 
from  a  shower  of  rain  that  was  falling.  He  had  a  large 
plate  of  gold,  which  he  readily  gave  in  exchange,  and 
permitted  his  people  to  do  the  same.  Ninetee  n  plates 
of  pure  gold  were  procured  at  this  place.  Here,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  New  World,  the  Spaniards  met 
with  signs  of  solid  architecture,  finding  a  great  mass 
of  stucco,  formed  of  stone  and  lime,  a  piece  of  which 
vras  retained  by  (he  Admiral  as  a  specimen,'  con- 
eiderii^  it  an  indication  of  his  approach  to  countries 
where  the  arts  were  in  a  higher  slate  of  cultivation. 

He  had  intended  to  visit  other  rivers  along  this 
coast,  but  the  wind  coming  on  to  blow  freshly,  he 
ran  before  it,  passing  in  sight  of  five  (owns,  where 
his  interpreters  assured  him  he  might  procure  great 
quantities  of  gold.  One  Ihey  pointed  out  as  Veragua, 
which  has  since  given  its  name  to  the  whole  province. 
Here,  they  said,  were  the  richest  mines,  and  here 
most  of  tlie  plates  of  gold  were  fabricated.  On  (he 
following  day,  they  arrived  opposite  a  village  called 
Gnbiga,  and  here  Columbus  was  informed  that  the 
country  of  gold  terminated.*  He  resolved  not  lo 
retaro  to  explore  it,  considering  it  as  discovered,  and 

'  Hist,  del  Almiranle,  c^p.  92. 
>  Hist,  del  Almlrante,  cap.  92. 


its  mines  secured  to  the  eto\rn,  and  being  anxious  to 
arrive  at  the  supposed  strait,  which  he  flattered  him- 
self could  be  at  no  great  distance. 

In  fact,  during  his  whole  voyage  along  the  coast 
Columbus  had  been  under  (he  influence  of  one  of  his 
frequent  delusions.  From  the  Indians  whom  he  had 
met  with  at  the  island  of  Guanaga,  and  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Yucatan,  he  had  received  accoun(s  of 
some  great,  as  far  as  he  could  understand,  civilized 
nation  in  the  interior.  This  intimation  had  been 
corroborated,  as  he  imagined,  by  (he  various  tribes 
with  which  he  had  since  communicated.  In  a  letter 
which  he  subsequently  wrote  to  the  Sovereigns,  he 
informs  them  that  all  the  Indians  of  this  coast  con- 
curred in  extolling  (he  magnificence  of  (he  country  of 
Ciguare,  situated  at  ten  days'  journey,  by  land,  to 
the  west.  The  people  of  that  region  wore  crowns, 
and  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  gold,  and  garments 
embroidered  with  it.  They  nsed  it  for  all  (heir 
domestic  purposes,  even  (o  the  ornamendng  and 
embossing  of  their  sea(s  and  tables.  On  being  shown 
coral,  the  Indians  declared  tliat  the  women  of  Cignare 
wore  bands  of  it  about  (heir  heads  and  necks.  Pep- 
per and  other  spices  being  shown  them,  were  equally 
said  to  abound  there.  They  described  it  as  a  country 
of  commerce,  with  great  fairs  and  sea-ports,  in  which 
ships  arrived  armed  with  cannon.  The  people  were 
warlike  also,  armed  like  the  Spaniards  with  swords, 
bucklers,  cuirasses,  and  cross-bows,  and  (hey  were 
mounted  on  horses.  Above  aU,  Columbus  under- 
stood from  them  that  the  sea  continued  round  to 
Cignare,  and  that  ten  days  beyond  it  was  the  Ganges. 

These  may  have  been  vague  and  wandering  ru- 
mours concerning  the  distant  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  many  of  the  details  may  have  been  filled 
up  by  the  imagination  of  Columbus.  They  made, 
however,  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  He  sup- 
posed that  Ciguare  must  be  some  province  belonging 
to  the  grand  khan,  or  some  other  eastern  potentate, 
and  as  the  sea  reached  it,  he  concluded  it  was  on  (he 
opposite  side  of  a  peninsula  :  bearing  the  same  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Veragua  (ha(  Fontarabia  does 
wi(h  Tortosa  in  Spain,  or  Pisa  with  Venice  in  Italy. 
By  proceeding  further  eastward,  therefore,  he  mnst 
soon  arrive  at  a  strait,  like  that  of  Gibraltar,  through 
which  he  could  pass  into  another  sea,  and  visit  Ibis 
country  of  Cignare,  and,  of  course,  arrive  at  the  banks 
of  (he  Ganges.  He  accounted  for  (he  circums(ance 
of  his  having  arrived  so  near  to  (hat  river,  by  the  idea 
which  he  had  long  entertained,  that  geographers 
were  mistaken  as  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe; 
that  it  was  smaller  tlian  was  generally  imagined,  and 
that  a  degree  of  the  equinoctial  line  was  but  fifty-six 
miles  and  twoHhirds.' 

With  these  ideas  Columbus  determmed  to  press 
forward,  leaving  the  rich  country  of  Veragua  unex- 
plored .  Nothing  could  evince  more  cleariy  his  generous 
ambition,  than  hurrying  in  this  brief  manner  along  a 
coast  where  wealth  was  to  be  gathered  at  every  step, 

•  Letterorcolambostrom  Jamaica.  NavarreteCottccL,  t.L 
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for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  strait  which,  however  it 
might  produce  vast  benefit  to  manliind,  could  yield 
little  else  to  himself  than  the  glory  of  the  discovery. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DUCOTMT  OP  POEBTO  BELLO  iHD  IL  lETBIiTE.      C0LD9BD8 
ABiHDONS  TBB  SgARCB  IFTEB  TUB  STBAIT. 

[  IS02.  ] 

On  the  second  of  November,  the  squadron  an- 
chored in  a  spacious  and  commodious  harbour,  where 
the  vessels  could  approach  close  to  the  shore  without 
danger.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  elevated  and 
beautiful  country;  not  covered  with  thick  forests, 
but  open  and  cultivated,  with  houses  within  bowshot 
of  each  other,  surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  groves  of 
palms,  and  fields  producing  maize,  vegetables,  and 
the  delicious  pine-apple,  so  that  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood had  the  mingled  appearance  of  orcliard  and 
garden.  Columbus  was  so  pleased  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  harbour,  and  tlie  sweetness  of  the  sur- 
rounduig  country,  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Puerto 
Bello.  ■  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  along  this  coast 
which  retain  the  appellation  given  by  the  illustrious 
discoverer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  so 
generally  been  discontinued,  as  tliey  were  so  often 
records  of  his  feelings,  and  of  circumstances  which 
attended  the  discovery. 

For  seven  days  they  were  detained  in  this  port  by 
heavy  rain  and  stormy  weather.  The  natives  re- 
paired from  all  quarters  in  their  canoes,  bringing 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  balls  of  cotton,  but  tiiere 
was  no  longer  gold  offered  in  trafTic.  The  cacique, 
and  seven  of  his  principal  chieftains,  had  small  plates 
of  gold  hanging  in  their  noses,  but  the  rest  of  the 
natives  appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  all  ornaments 
of  the  kind.  They  were  generally  naked  and  painted 
red  ;  the  cacique  alone  was  painted  black. ' 

Sailing  hence  on  the  9th  of  November,  they  pro- 
ceeded eight  leagues  to  the  eastward,  to  the  point 
since  known  as  Nombre  de  Dios ;  but  being  driven 
back  for  some  distance,  they  anchored  in  a  har- 
bour in  the  vicinity  of  three  small  islands.  These, 
with  the  adjacent  country  of  the  main  land,  were 
cultivated  with  fields  of  Indian  corn,  and  various 
fruits  and  vegetables,  from  whence  Columbus  called 
the  harbour  Puerto  de  Bastimentos,  or  Port  of  Pro- 
visions. Here  they  remained  until  the  25rd,  en- 
deavouring to  repair  ttieir  vessels,  which  leaked 
excessively.  They  were  pierced  in  all  parts  by  the 
teredo,  which  abounds  in  the  tropical  seas.  They 
are  of  the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  and  bore  through 
the  stoutest  planks  and  timbers,  and  soon  destroy 
any  vessels  that  are  not  well  coppered.  After 
leaving  this  port,  they  touched  at  another  called 

•  LwCasas.  L  U,  c.  23.    Hi«t  del  Almirimte. 
>  P.  Hartfr,  decad.  3,  lib.  ir. 


Guiga,  where  above  three  hundred  of  the  natins 
appeared  on  the  shore,  some  with  provisions,  and 
some  with  golden  ornaments,  which  they  offered  in 
barter.  Without  making  any  stay,  however,  the 
Admiral  urged  bis  way  forward;  but  rough  and 
adverse  winds  again  obliged  him  to  take  shelter 
in  a  small  port,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  not  aboTe 
twenty  paces  wide,  beset  on  eacli  side  with  reeEs  of 
rocks,  the  pomts  of  which  rose  above  the  sorbce. 
Within,  there  was  not  room  for  more  than  five  or 
six  ships ;  yet  the  port  was  so  deep,  that  tliey  bad  no 
good  anchorage  unless  they  approatdied  near  enoogli 
to  the  land  for  a  man  to  leap  on  shore. 

From  the  smallness  of  the  harbour,  Colnnda! 
gave  it  the  name  of  £1  Retrete,  or  The  Cabinet.  He 
had  been  betrayed  into  this  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous port  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  seamoi 
sent  to  examine  it,  who  were  always  glad  to  cook 
to  anchor,  and  have  communication  wiUi  the  shore. ' 

The  adjacent  country  wa^  level  and  verdant,  co- 
vered with  herbage,  but  with  few  trees.  The  port 
was  infested  with  alligators,  which  basked  in  die 
sunshine  on  thebeach,  filling  the  air  with  a  povrerfol 
and  musky  odour.  They  were  timorous,  and  fled 
on  bemg  attacked,  but  the  Indians  aflirmed  that  if 
they  found  a  man  sleeping  on  the  shore  Ihey  would 
seize  and  drag  him  into  the  water.  These  alllgaUn 
Columbus  pronounced  to  be  the  same  as  the  croco- 
diles of  the  Nile.  For  nuie  days  the  squadron  vis 
detamed  in  tliis  port  by  tempestuous  weather.  The 
natives  of  this  place  were  tall,  well  proportioned,  and 
graceful ;  they  were  of  gentle  and  friendly  mamien, 
and  brought  whatever  they  possessed  to  exchange  fe 
European  trinkets. 

As  long  as  the  Admiral  had  control  over  the  actkas 
of  his  people,  the  Indians  were  treated  with  justice 
and  kindness,  and  every  thing  went  on  amicahly- 
The  vicinity  of  the  ships  to  land,  however,  enabled 
the  seamen  to  get  on  shore  in  the  night  vithoat 
license.  The  natives  received  them  in  their  dwell- 
ings with  their  accustomed  hospitality;  but  the  rough 
adventurers,  instigated  by  avarice  and  lust,  «oo« 
committed  excesses  that  roused  their  generous  bo* 
to  revenge.  Everynight  there  were  brawls  and  fights 
onshore,  and  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides.  Il" 
number  of  the  Indians  daily  augmented  by  arrink 
from  the  interior.  They  became  more  powerftiliad 
daring  as  they  became  more  exasperated;  and  seeing 
that  the  vessels  lay  close  to  the  shore,  ai^roached  is 
a  great  multitude  to  attack  them. 

The  Admiral  thought  at  first  to  disperse  them  by 
discharging  cannon  without  ball ;  but  they  were  not 
intimidated  by  the  sound,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  w 
harmless  thunder.  They  replied  to  it  by  yells  »w 
bowlings,  beating  their  lances  and  clubs  against  the 
trees  and  bushes  in  furious  menace.  The  sitnaliooof 
the  ships  so  close  to  theshore  exposed  them  to  assaults, 
and  made  the  hostility  of  the  natives  unnsoally  fcr- 

I  LasCa>as,Lii,c.  2S.   iiiat  del  Almlnnle,  c^  >^ 
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midable.  Cloluinbng  ordered  i  shot  or  two,  therefore, 
to  be  discharged  among  Uiem.  When  they  saw  the 
havoc  made  by  ttiis  tremendous  artillery,  they  fled 
in  terror,  and  offered  no  further  hostility. ' 

The  continuance  of  stormy  winds  from  the  east  and 
the  north-east,  in  addition  to  the  constant  opposition 
of  the  currents,  disheartened  the  companions  of  Go* 
lunibus,  and  they  began  to  murmur  against  any  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  voyage.  The  seamen  thought 
that  some  hostile  spell  was  operating,  and  tlie  com- 
manders remonstrated  against  attempting  to  force 
their  way  in  spite  of  the  elements,  with  ships  crazed 
and  worm-eaten,  and  continually  in  need  of  repair. 
Few  of  his  companions  could  sympathize  with  Co- 
lumbus in  his  zeal  for  mere  discovery.  They  were 
actuated  by  more  gainful  motives,  and  looked  back 
tvRh  regret  on  the  rich  coast  they  had  left  behind,  to 
go  in  search  of  an  imaginary  strait.  It  is  probable 
that  Colombus  himself  began  to  doubt  the  object  of 
Lis  enterprise.  If  he  kne^f  the  details  of  the  recent 
voyage  of  Bastides,  he  must  have  been  aware  that  he 
bad  arrived  from  an  opposite  quarter  to  about  the 
place  where  that  navigator's  exploring  voyage  from 
the  east  had  terminated;  consequently  that  there 
"was  but  little  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  strait 
be  had  imagined.* 

At  all  events  be  determined  to  relinqubh  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  his  voyage  eastward  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  return  to  the  coast  of  Veragna,  to  search 
for  those  mines  of  which  be  had  heard  so  much,  and 
seen  so  many  indications.  Should  they  prove  equal 
to  bis  hopes,  he  would  have  wherewithal  to  return 
to  Spain  in  triumph,  and  silence  the  reproaches  of  his 
enemies,  even  though  be  should  fail  iu  the  leading 
otgect  of  his  expedition. 

Here,  then,  ended  tlie  lofty  anticipations  which 
bad  elevated  Columbus  above  aU  mercenary  interests; 
which  had  made  him  regardless  of  hardships  and 
perils,  and  had  given  an  heroic  character  to  the  early 
part  of  this  voyage.  It  is  true,  he  had  been  in  pursuit 
ofa  mere  chimera,  but  it  was  the  chimera  of  a  splendid 
imagination,  and  a  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  was 
disappointed  in  bis  expectation  of  finding  a  strait 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  it  was  because  nature 
henelf  had  been  disappointed,  for  she  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  make  one,  but  to  have  attempted  it  in 
vain. 

I  Las  Casau,  1.  il.  cap.  2S.    Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  92. 

>  It  appears  to  me  doubtful  whether  Columbus  was  acquainted 
with  the  exact  particulars  of  that  voyage,  as  tbey  could  scarcely 
hanre  reached  Spain  previously  to  his  sailing.  Bastides  had  been 
seiMd  in  Uispaniola  by  BobadiUa,  and  was  on  board  of  that  very 
fleet  which  was  wrcdied  at  the  time  that  Columbus  arrived  oil 
San  Domingo.  He  escaped  the  Fate  that  attended  most  of  his  com- 
panions and  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
Sovereigns  for  bis  enterprise.  TliouRb  some  ot  his  seamen  bad 
readied  Spain  previous  to  the  sailing  oF  Columbus,  and  had  given 
a  general  idea  ot  the  voyage,  it  is  doubtlul  whether  he  had  trans- 
mitted bis  papers  and  charts.  Porras,  in  his  journal  of  the  voyage 
of  Columbus,  states  that  Ibey  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  dis- 
eoveries  of  Bastides  terminated;  but  this  inibrmatioo  be  may  have 
obtained  aubseqaeutly  at  San  Domingo. 


CHAPTER  TI. 


aETUKll  TO  VEIiGUA.     TBE  iDELANTiiVO    EXPLORSS  VK 
COUNTBT. 

[  1502.  ] 

Om  the  5lh  of  December,  Columbus  sailed  from  El 
Retrete,  and,  relinquishing  his  course  to  the  east, 
returned  westward,  in  search  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Veragna.  Ob  the  same  evening  be  anchored  in 
Puerto  Bello,  about  ten  leagues  distant ;  from  whence 
departing  on  the  succeeding  day,  the  wind  suddenly 
veered  to  the  west,  and  began  to  blow  directly  ad- 
verse to  the  new  course  he  had  adopted.  For  three 
months  he  had  been  longing  in  vain  for  such  a  wind, 
and  now  it  came  merely  to  contradict  him.  Here 
was  a  temptation  to  resume  his  route  to  the  east,  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  trust  to  the  continuance  of  the 
wind,  which,  in  Uiese  parts,  appeared  but  seldom  to 
blow  from  that  quarter.  He  resdved,  therefore,  to 
keep  on  in  the  present  direction,  trustuig  that  the 
breeze  would  soon  diange  again  to  the  eastward. 

In  a  little  while  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  dread- 
ful violence,  and  to  shift  abont,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bafBe  all  seamanship.  Unable  to  reach  Yeragua, 
tlie  ships  were  obliged  to  put  back  to  Puerto  Bello, 
and  when  they  would  have  entered  that  harbour,  a 
sudden  veering  of  the  gale  drove  Ihem  from  the  land. 
For  nine  days  they  were  blown  and  tossed  about,  at 
the  mercy  of  a  furious  tempest,  m  an  unknown  sea, 
and  often  exposed  to  the  awful  perils  of  a  lee-shore. 
It  is  wonderful  that  such  open  vessels,  so  crazed 
and  decayed,  could  outlive  such  a  commotion  of  the 
elements.  No  where  is  a  storm  so  awful  as  between 
the  tropics.  The  sea,  according  to  the  description  of 
Columbus,  boiled  at  times  like  a  cauldron;  at  other 
times  it  ran  in  mountain  waves,  covered  whh  foam. 
At  night  the  raging  billows  resembled  great  surges 
of  flame,  owing  to  those  luminous  particles  which 
cover  the  surface  of  the  water  in  these  seas,  and 
throughout  tlie  whole  course  of  the  gulf  stream.  For 
one  day  and  night  the  heavens  glowed  as  a  furnace 
with  the  incessant  flashes  of  lightning ;  while  the  loud 
daps  of  thunder  were  often  mistaken  by  the  affrighted 
mariners  for  signal-guns  of  distress  from  their  founder- 
ing companions.  During  the  whole  time,  says  Co- 
lumbus, it  poured  down  froin  the  skies,  not  rain,  but 
as  it  were  a  second  deluge.  The  seamen  were  almost 
drowned  in  their  open  vessels.  Haggard  with  toil 
and  affright,  some  gave  themselves  over  for  lost;  they 
confessed  their  sins  to  each  other  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  prepared  themselves 
for  death;  many,  in  their  desperation,  called  upon 
death  as  a  welcome  relief  from  such  overwhelming 
horrors. 

In  tlie  midst  of  this  wild  tumult  of  the  elements, 
they  beheld  a  new  object  of  alarm.  The  ocean  in 
one  place  became  strangely  agitated.  The  water 
was  whirled  up  inio  a  kind  of  pyramid  or  cone,  while 
a  livid  doudj  Upering  to  a4>oint,  bent  down  to  meet 
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it.  Joining  together,  they  formed  a  vast  colamn, 
which  rapidly  approached  the  ships  spinning  along 
the  surface  of  Uie  deep,  and  drawing  up  the  waters 
with  a  rushing  sound.  The  affrighted  mariners, 
when  they  l)eheld  this  water-spont  advancing  towards 
them,  despaired  of  all  human  means  to  avert  it,  and 
began  to  repeat  passages  from  St  John  the  Evangelist. 
The  water-spout  passed  close  by  the  ships  without 
injuring  them,  and  the  trembling  mariners  attributed 
their  escape  to  the  miraculous  efUcacy  of  their  quota- 
tions from  the  Scriptures.' 

In  this  same  night,  they  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  ca- 
ravels, and  for  three  dark  and  stormy  days  they  gave 
it  up  for  lost.  At  length,  to  their  great  relief,  it  re- 
joined the  squadron,  having  lost  its  boat,  and  been 
obliged  to  cut  its  cable,  in  an  attempt  to  anchor  on  a 
boisterous  coast,  and  having  since  been  driven  to  and 
fro  by  the  storm.  For  one  or  two  days,  there  was 
an  interval  of  calm,  and  the  tempestrtost  mariners 
had  time  to  breathe.  They  looked  upon  thia  tran- 
qnillity,  however,  as  deceitful,  and,  in  their  gloomy 
mood,  beheld  every  tiling  with  a  doubtful  and  fore- 
boding eye.  Great  numbers  of  sharks,  so  abundant 
and  ravenous  in  these  latitudes,  were  seen  about  the 
ships.  This  was  construed  into  an  evil  omen;  for 
among  the  superstitions  of  the  seas,  it  is  believed 
that  these  voracious  fish  can  smell  dead  bodies  at  a 
distance;  that  they  have  a  kind  of  presentiment  of 
their  prey;  and  keep  about  vessels  which  have  sick 
persons  on  board,  or  which  are  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked.  Several  of  these  fish  they  caught,  nsing 
large  hooks  fastened  to  chains,  and  sometimes  baited 
merely  with  a  piece  of  coloured  cloth.  From  the 
roaw  of  one  they  took  out  a  living  tortoise ;  fh>m  that 
of  another  the  head  of  a  shark,  recentiy  thrown  from 
one  of  the  ships.  Such  is  the  indiscriminate  voracity 
of  these  terrors  of  the  ocean.  Notwithstanding  theu- 
superstitious  fancies,  the  seamen  were  glad  to  use  a 
part  of  these  sharks  for  food,  being  very  short  of  pro- 
visions. The  length  of  the  voyage  had  consumed 
the  greater  part  of  their  sea  stores;  the  heat  and  hu- 
midity of  the  climate,  and  the  leakage  of  the  ships, 
had  damaged  the  remainder,  and  their  iNscuit  was 
so  filled  with  worms,  that,  notwithstanduig  their 
hunger,  they  were  obliged  to  eat  it  in  the  dark,  lest 
their  stomachs  should  revolt  at  its  appearance.  * 

At  length,  on  the  17th,  they  were  enabled  to  enter 
a  port  resembling  a  great  canal,  where  they  enjoyed 
three  days  of  repose.  The  natives  of  this  vicinity 
built  their  cabins  in  trees,  on  stakes  or  poles  laid  fh)m 
one  branch  to  another.  The  Spaniards  supposed  this 
to  be  through  the  fear  of  wild  beasts,  or  of  surprisals 
firom  neighbouring  tribes;  the  different  nations  of 
these  coasts  being  extremely  hostile  to  one  another. 
It  may  have  been  a  precaution  against  inundations 
caused  by  floods  from  the  mountains.  After  leaving 
this  port,  they  were  driven  backwards  and  forwards, 
by  the  changeable  and  tempestuous  winds,  until  the 

•  Las  Casas,  I.  ii,  c.  24.    Iiist.  del  ALuirante,  cap.  94. 
>  Hist,  del  Almironte,  cap.  94. 


day  after  Christmas;  when  they  sheltered  themselves 
in  another  port,  where  they  remained  imtil  the  5rd 
of  January,  4503,  repairing  one  of  the  caravels,  and 
procuring  wood,  water,  and  a  supply  of  maize  or  In- 
dian com.  These  measures  being  completed,  they 
again  pat  to  sea,  and  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  to  tbdr 
great  joy  anchored  at  the  month  of  a  river  called  by 
the  natives  Yebra,  within  a  league  or  two  of  the  river 
Yeragna,  and  in  the  country  said  to  he  so  rich  in 
mines.  To  this  river,  from  arriving  at  it  on  the  day 
of  Epiphany,  Golumbns  gave  the  name  of  Belen  or 
Bethlehem. 

For  nearly  a  month  he  had  endeavoured  to  ac- 
complish the  voyage  finom  Puerto  Bello  to  Yeragua,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  leagues ;  and  had  encoonter- 
ed  so  many  troubles  and  adversities,  from  changeable 
winds  and  currenll,  and  boisterous  tempests,  that  he 
gave  this  intermediate  line  of  sea-bord  the  name  of 
La  Costa  de  los  Contrastes,  or  The  Coast  of  Contra- 
dictions. ■ 

Columbus  immediately  ordered  the  monUis  of  the 
Bdeu,  and  of  its  neighbouring  river  of  Yeragna,  to 
be  sounded.  The  latter  was  fbund  to  be  too  shallow 
to  admit  his  vessels,  but  the  Belen  was  somewhat 
deeper,  and  it  was  thought  they  might  enter  It  with 
safety.  Seeuig  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Belen, 
the  Admiral  sent  the  boats  on  shore  to  procure  infoc^ 
mation.  On  their  approach,  the  inhabitants  issoed 
fbrth  with  weapons  in  hand  to  oppose  then-  landing, 
but  were  readily  pacified.  They  seemed  unwilling 
to  give  any  intelligence  about  the  gold  mines ;  but, 
on  being  importuned,  declared  that  they  lay  in  the 
vicmity  of  the  river  of  Yeragna.  To  that  river  the 
boats  were  despatched  on  the  following  day.  Tliey 
met  with  the  reception  so  frequent  along  this  coast, 
where  many  of  the  tribes  were  fierce  and  warlfte, 
and  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  of  Carib 
origin.  As  the  boats  entered  the  river,  the  natives 
sallied  fbrth  in  their  canoes,  and  others  assembled  oa 
the  shores,  menacing  a  jealous  defence  of  their  terri- 
tory. The  Spaniards,  however,  had  brought  with 
them  an  Indian  of  that  coast,  who,  by  his  mediation, 
put  an  end  to  this  show  of  hostility,  assaring  his 
countrymen  that  the  strangers  came  only  to  traffic 
with  them. 

The  various  accounts  of  the  riches  of  these  pails 
appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  what  the  Spaiuards  saw 
and  heard  among  tiiese  people.  They  procured  ii 
exchange  for  the  wriest  trifles  twenty  plates  of  gold, 
with  several  pipes  of  the  same  metal  and  cmde  masses 
of  ore.  The  Indians  informed  them  that  tlie  mines 
lay  among  distant  mountains;  and  that  when  tbey 
went  in  quest  of  it  they  were  obliged  to  practse  ri- 
gorous fasting  and  continence.  *    The  favourable  re- 

'  nist.  del  Atmiranlc,  c.  94. 

•  A  sapcTstitioiu  notion  vith  respect  to  gold  appears  1o  kare 
been  very  prcralent  among  the  nativej.  Tlie  Indians  of  Bii|*- 
niola  observed  the  same  privations  ntien  they  sooftht  tor  it.  ai^ 
staining  from  food  and  from  sexual  inlercoiirse,  GohiiDlmt.  who 
seemed  to  look  upon  gold  as  one  of  the  sacred  and  mystic  trra- 
surcsof  the  earth,  wished  to cocoaraee similar  (AMrvanccs  a 
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portbroDght  by  die  boats  determined  the  Admiral 
to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  river  Belen 
having  tlie  greatest  depth,  two  of  the  caravels  enter- 
ed it  on  the  0th  of  January,  and  the  two  others  on 
tiie  following  day  at  high  Ude,  which  on  that  coast 
does  not  rise  above  half  a  fathom.  ■  The  natives  came 
to  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  bringing  them 
greatqaantitiesof  fish,  with  which  that  river  abounded 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  They  bronght  also  va- 
rious golden  ornaments  to  traffic ;  bat  they  continaed 
to  aflinn  that  Yeragaa  was  the  place  from  whence 
the  ore  was  procured. 

The  Adelantado,  with  his  usual  activity  and  enter- 
prise, set  off  on  the  third  day,  with  the  boats  well 
armed,  to  ascend  the  Yeragua  about  a  league  and  a 
hair,  to  the  residence  of  the  principal  cacique,  whose 
name  was  Quibian.    The  chieftain,  hearing  of  his 
intention,  descended  the  river,  attended  by  his  sub- 
jects, in  several  canoes,  and  met  the  boats  near  the 
entranceof  the  river.    He  was  of  a  tall  and  powerful 
frame,  and  a  warlilce  demeanour :  the  interview  was 
extremely  amicable.     The  cacique  presented  the 
Adelantado  with  the  golden  ornaments  which  he 
wore,  and  received  as  magnificent  presents  a  few 
European  trinkets.      They  parted   mutually  well 
pleased.    On  the  following  day  Quibian  visited  the 
ships,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Admiral.    They  could  only  communicate  by  signs, 
■and  as  the  chieftain  was  of  a  taciturn  and  cautious 
character,  the  interview  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Columbus  made  him  several  presents :  the  followers 
of  the  cacique  exchanged  many  jewels  of  gold  for  the 
usual  trifles,  and  Quibian  returned,  without  much 
ceremony,  to  his  home. 

The  sailors  had  congratulated  themselves  on  being 

safi^y  sheltered  from  the  tempests  and  troubles  of 

the  sea,  but  they  were  near  being  wrecked  in  port. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  there  was  a  sudden  swelling 

of  the  river.    The  waters  came  rushing  from  the  in- 

4eriorlike  a  vast  torrent ;  the  ships  were  forced  from 

their  anchors,  tossed  from  side  to  side,  and  driven 

against,  each  other;  the  foremast  of  Uie  Admiral's 

Tessel  was  carried  away  in  the  shock,  and  the  whole 

-squadron  was  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck. 

While  there  was  this  peril  in  tiie  river,  they  were 

j>reTented  from  running  out  to  sea  by  a  storm  which 

raged  without,  and  by  the  breakers  which  beat  upon 

Ibe  bar.    This  sudden  risuig  of  the  river,  Cotombus 

attributed  to  some  heavy  fall  of  rain  among  a  range 

of   mountains  seen  at  a  distance,  the  highest  of 

inrbich  rose  to  a  peak  far  above  the  clouds,  and  to 

which  he  bad  given  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  San 

Christoral.* 

The  weather  eonlinned  extremely  boisterous  fbr 
several  days.    At  length,  on  the  6di  of  February, 

the  Spaniards ;  exboiiinf;  them  to  purity  themadvea  for  tiie  re- 
search  of  the  mines  by  bf  ting,  prarer,  and  cbastitf.    Itiiscareelf 
neceasarr  to  add,  tliat  his  advice  was  botUtUe  attended  to  by  bis 
rapacious  and  scnsnal  toUowen. 
•  Iliat.  del  Almirante,  c.  93. 

i,LU,cap.2X   UUt.  del  Almirante,  cgs. 


the  sea  being  tolerably  calm,  tlie  Adelantado,  at- 
tended by  sixty-eight  men  well  armed,  proceeded 
in  the  boats  to  explore  the  Yeragua,  and  seek  its 
reputed  mines.  When  he  ascended  the  river  and 
drew  near  to  the  village  of  the  cacique  Quibian, 
which  was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  cacique 
came  down  to  the  banks  to  meet  him,  with  a  great 
train  of  his  subjects,  unarmed,  and  making  signs  of 
peace.  Quibian  was  naked,  and  painted  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country.  One  of  his  attendants  drew 
a  great  stone  out  of  the  river,  and  washed  and  rub- 
bed it  carefully,  upon  which  the  chieftain  seated  him- 
self as  upon  a  throne.  ■  He  received  the  Adelantado 
with  great  courtesy;  for  the  lofty,  vigorous,  and 
iron  form  of  the  latter,  and  his  look  of  resolution  and 
command,  were  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and  re- 
spect in  an  Indian  warrior.  The  cacique,  however, 
was  wary  and  politic.  His  jealousy  was  awakened 
by  the  intrusion  of  these  strangers  into  his  territories ; 
but  he  saw  the  futility  of  any  open  attempt  to  resist 
them.  He  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Adelantado, 
therefore,  to  visit  the  interior  of  his  dominions,  and 
furnished  him  with  three  guides  to  conduct  him  to 
the  mines. 

Leaving  a  number  of  his  men  to  guard  the  boats, 
the  Adelantado  departed  on  foot  with  the  remainder, 
led  on  by  the  guides.  After  penetrating  into  the 
interior  about  four  leagues  and  a  half,  they  slept  for 
the  first  night  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  seemed 
to  water  the  whole  country  with  its  windings,  and 
which  they  had  crossed  upwards  of  forty  times.  On 
the  second  day,  they  proceeded  a  league  and  a  half 
farther,  and  arrived  among  thick  forests,  where  tlieir 
guides  informed  them  the  mines  were  situated.  In 
fact,  the  whole  soil  appeared  to  be  impregnated  with 
gold.  They  gathered  it  from  among  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  which  were  of  an  immense  height,  and  magnifi- 
cent foliage.  In  the  space  of  two  hours  that  they  re- 
mained there,  each  man  had  collected  a  little  quan- 
tity of  gold,  gathered  from  the  surfoce  of  the  earth. 
From  hence  the  guides  took  the  Adelantado  to  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill,  and  showing  him  an  extent  of 
country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  assured  him 
that  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  days' 
journey  westward,  abounded  in  gold,  naming  to  him 
several  of  the  principal  places.* 

Tlie  Adelantado  and  his  party  returned  in  high 
spirits  to  the  ships,  and  rejoiced  the  Admiral  with 
the  favourable  report  of  Uieir  expedition.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  politic  Quibian 
had  deceived  them.  His  guides,  by  his  instructions, 
had  taken  the  Spaniards  to  the  mines  of  a  neighbour- 
ing cacique  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  hoping  by 
this  stratagem  to  lead  these  dangerous  intruders  out 
of  his  own  domains,  and  divert  them  into  the  terri- 
tories of  his  enemy.  The  Admiral  was  informed 
that  the  real  mines  of  Yn'agua  were  both  nearer  and 
much  more  wealthy. 

t  P.Hart]nr,decad.3,  lib.  It. 

•  Letter  ofthe  Admiral  from  Jamaica. 
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The  indefatigable  Adelanlado  set  forth  again  on 
the  46th  of  Febraary,  with  an  armed  band  of  fifty- 
nine  men,  marching  along  tlie  coast  westward,  a  l)oat 
with  fourteen  men  keeping  [Ktce  with  him  by  sea. 
In  this  excursion  he  explored  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  and  visited  the  dominions  of  various  caciques, 
by  whom  he  was  amical)Iy  received,  and  hospitably 
entertained. 

He  met  continoally  with  proois  of  the  abundance 
of  gold  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  natives  generally 
wearing  great  plates  of  it  suspended  round  their 
necks  by  cotton  cords.  Tliere  were  tracts  of  land, 
also,  cultivated  with  Indian  corn — one  continuing  for 
the  extent  of  six  leagues;  and  the  country  abounded 
with  exquisite  fruits.  He  again  heard  of  a  nation  in 
the  interior  advanced  in  arts  and  arms,  wearing 
clothing,  and  being  armed  like  the  Spaniards.  Either 
these  were  vague  and  exaggerated  rumours  concern- 
ing the  great  empire  of  Pern,  or  the  Adelanlado  had 
misunderstood  the  signs  of  his  informants.  He  re- 
turned, after  an  absence  of  several  days,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  gold,  and  with  the  most  animating  ac- 
counts of  the  country.  He  bad  found  no  port,  how- 
ever, equal  to  the  river  of  Belen,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  gold  was  nowhere  to  be  met  with  in  such  abun- 
dance as  in  the  district  of  Yeragua.  ■ 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
coMaMcntNT  0?  i  snTLEainT  ok  thi  Bivn  anm.    con- 

gPltiCT  or  TBI  HinVU.    KIPEDITION  OF  TBI  JUULlHTiDO 
TO  SVIPIISE  QOIBUN. 

[  <903.  ] 

The  reports  brought  to  Colnmbus,  from  every  side, 
of  the  wealth  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  golden  tract 
of  twenty  days'  journey  in  extent,  slwwn  to  his  bro- 
ther from  the  mountain,  the  rumours  of  a  rich  and 
civilized  country  at  no  great  distance,  all  convinced 
him  that  he  had  reached  one  of  the  most  favoured 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  A  gain  his  ardent  mind 
kindled  up  with  glowing  anticipations.  He  fancied 
hitnself  arrived  at  a  fountain-head  of  riches,  at  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  unbounded  wealth  of  King  Solo- 
mon. Josephus,  in  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews,  had  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  gold  for 
the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  pro- 
cured from  the  mines  of  the  Anrea  Chersonesus. 
Columbus  supposed  the  mines  of  Yeragua  to  be  the 
same.  They  lay,  as  he  observed,  "  within  the  same 
distance  from  the  pole  and  from  the  line;"  and  if 
the  information  which  he  fancied  he  had  received 
from  the  Indians  was  to  be  depended  on,  they  were 
situated  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Ganges.* 

Here,  then,  it  appeared  to  him,  was  a  place  at 
which  to  found  a  colony,  and  establish  a  mart  that 
should  become  an  emporium  of  the  wealth  of  a  vast 

>  Las  Caas.  I.  ii.  c  25.    IIi«t.  del  Almirante,  c.  95. 

>  Letter  of  CQlumbna  from  Jamaica. 


tract  of  mines.  Within  the  two  first  days  after  his 
arrival  in  the  country,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Sovereigns, 
he  had  seen  more  signs  of  gold  than  in  Uispaiiiola 
during  four  years.  That  island,  so  long  the  object 
of  his  pride  and  hopes,  had  been  taken  from  him, 
and  was  a  scene  of  confusion ;  the  pearl  coast  of  Pa- 
ria  was  ravaged  by  mere  adventurers;  all  his  plans 
concerning  both  bad  been  defeated;  but  here  was  a 
far  more  wealthy  region  than  either,  and  one  calcu- 
lated to  console  him  for  all  his  wrongs  and  depri- 
vations. 

On  consulting  with  his  brother,  therefore,  be  re- 
solved immediately  to  commence  an  estabUsbment 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  possession  of 
the  country,  and  of  exploring  and  working  the  mines. 
The  Adelanlado  agreed  to  remam  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  people,  while  the  Admiral  should  retnra 
to  Spain  for  reinforcements  and  supplies.  The  great- 
est despatch  was  employed  in  carrying  this  plan  into 
immediate  operation.  Eighty  men  were  selected  to 
remain.  They  were  separated  into  parlies  of  aboot 
ten  each,  and  conunenced  building  bouses  on  a  small 
eminence,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  aboot  a 
bow-shot  within  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belen.  The 
houses  were  of  wood,  thatched  with  the  leaves  of 
palm-trees  whidi  grew  on  the  adjacent  shore.  One 
larger  tlian  the  rest  was  to  serve  as  a  magazine,  to 
receive  Iheir  ammunition,  artillery,  and  a  part  of 
their  provisions.  The  principal  part  was  storied,  for 
greater  security,  on  board  of  one  of  the  caraTcb, 
which  was  to  be  left  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  It 
was  true  they  Itad  but  a  scanty  supply  of  European 
stores  remaining,  consisting  chiefly  of  biscuit,  cheese, 
pulse,  wine,  oil,  and  vinegar;  but  the  country  pro- 
duced excellent  fruits,  among  which  were  bananas, 
plainlains,  pine-apples,  and  cocoa-nuts.  There  was 
also  maize  in  abundance,  togetlier  with  various  roots, 
such  as  were  found  in  Hispaniola.  The  rivers  and  the 
sea-coast  abounded  with  fish,  to  take  which  they 
were  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  implements. 
The  natives,  too,  made  beverages  of  various  kinds. 
One  fi-om  the  juice  of  the  pine-apples,  having  a  vin- 
ous flavour;  another  from  maize,  resembling  beer; 
and  another  from  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm-tree.' 
There  appeared  to  be  no  danger,  therefore,  of  snflier- 
ing  from  famine.  Columbus  took  pains  to  oonciMale 
the  good-will  of  the  Indians,  that  they  mi^t  supply 
the  wants  of  the  colony  during  his  absence,  and  he 
made  many  presents  to  Quibian,  by  way  of  reconcil- 
ing him  to  this  intrusion  into  his  territories.* 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  made  for  (be 
colony,  and  a  number  of  the  houses  being  roofbd,  and 
sufficiently  finished  for  occupation,  the  Admiral  pre- 
pared for  his  departure,  when  an  unlooked-for  ob- 
stacle presented  itself.  Tlie  heavy  rains  which  had 
so  long  distressed  him  durii^  this  expedition  had  re- 
cently ceased.  The  torrents  from  the  mountains 
were  over ;  and  the  river  whidi  had  once  put  him  to 
snch  peril  by  its  sudden  sweUing,  bad  now  become 
'  Hiat  del  Almirante,  c.  96.   >  Letter  Itam  Janaica. 
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m  shallow,  that  there  \ras  not  above  half  a  folbom 
water  on  the  bar.  Though  his  vessels  were  small, 
it  wa«  impossible  to  draw  them  over  the  sands,  which 
thus  choked  the  month  of  the  river,  for  there  was  a 
swell  rolling  and  tumbling  upon  them,  which  would 
have  dashed  liis  worm-eaten  barks  to  pieces.  He 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  wait  with  patience,  and 
pray  for  the  return  of  those  rains  which  he  had  lately 
deplored,  tiiat  a  second  inundation  might  swell  ttie 
river,  and  enable  him  to  get  to  sea. 

In  the  mean  time,  Quibian,  the  cacique  of  Yera- 
gna,  beheld,  with  secret  jealousy  and  indignation, 
these  strange  intruders  erecting  habitations,  prying 
into  the  secrets  of  the  land,  and  manifesting  an  in- 
tention of  establishing  themselves  in  his  territories. 
He  was  of  a  bold  and  warlike  spirit,  he  had  a  great 
force  of  warriors  at  his  command ;  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  the  art 
of  war,  be  thought  it  easy,  by  a  well-coocemed  ar- 
tifice, to  overwhelm  and  utterly  destroy  tliem.  He 
sent  messengers  round,  and  ordered  all  his  fighting 
men  to  assemble  at  his  residence  on  the  river  Yera- 
gua,  under  pretext  of  making  war  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring province. 

Numbers  of  the  Indian  warriors  passed  by  the 
harbour  wliere  the  ships  were  anchored,  repairing  to 
the  bead-quarters  of  their  chieftain.    No  suspicion 
was  entertained  of  their  real  design,  by  the  Admiral 
or  bis  officers.    Ob  board  of  the  squadron,  however, 
was  one  I>iego  Mendez,  a  man  of  zeal  and  spirit,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Admiral.    He  liad  sailed  in 
tbe  capacity  of  chief  notary,  and  was  to  remain  in 
the  settlement  as  royal  accountant.    Mendez  being 
of  a  shrewd  and  prying  character,  perceived  some- 
thing in  the  movements  of  the  Indians,  which  made 
him  doubt  that  some  treachery  was  intended.    He 
oommnnicated  bis  suspicions  to  the  Admiral,  and  of- 
fered to  proceed  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  river  Ye- 
ragua,  in  an  armed  boat,  in  search  of  the  Indian 
can^i,  to  make  observations.    HLs  bold  offer  was  ac- 
cepted.   Mendez  sallied  forth  from  the  river,  but  had 
scarcely  advanced  a  league  along  the  coast  when  he 
perceived  a  large  force  of  Indians  upon  the  shore. 
He  immediately  landed  alone,  and  ordering  that  the 
boat  should  be  kept  aQoat,  entered  intrepidly  among 
th«!  Indians.    There  were  about  a  thousand  warriors, 
armed  and  supplied  with  provisions,  as  if  for  an  ex- 
pedition.   Mendez  offered  to  accompany  them  witli 
Lis  armed  boat,  in  quest  of  their  enemies.    The  In- 
diaiw  declined  his  offer  with  evident  signs  of  impa- 
tience at  his  intrusion.    He  returned  to  his  boat,  and 
kept  -watch  upon  them  all  the  night,  until,  seeing 
that  they  were  vigilantly  observed,  they  returned  to 
Veragua. 

Mendez  hastened  back  to  the  Admiral,  with  in- 
rormalion  of  what  he  had  seen ;  giving  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Indians  had  been  on  their  way  to  surprise  tbe 
Spaniards.  The  Admiral  was  loth  to  believe  in  sudi 
treachery,  and  was  desirous  of  obtaining  clearer  in- 
fomnation,  before  be  look  any  step  that  m^hl  interrupt 


the  apparently  good  understanding  that  existed  with 
the  natives.  The  zealous  and  indefotigable  Mendez 
now  offered  to  proceed  by  land  with  a  single  com^ 
panion,  and  penetrate  as  a  spy  to  the  very  head- 
quarters of  the  Indians,  to  the  residence  of  Quibian. 
It  was  a  service  of  life  and  death,  but  such  hazardous 
enterpiises  afford  delight  to  men  who  are  calculated 
to  execute  them.  Departing  with  his  companion, 
one  Rodrigo  de  Escobar,  they  proceeded  on  loot  along 
the  sea-shore,  to  avoid  the  thick  forests,  which  were 
almost  impassable  to  a  European;  in  thn  way  they 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yeragoa.  Here  Ihey  found 
two  canoes  of  Indians,  with  whom  Mendez  entered 
into  conversation  by  signs.  From  these  he  gathered 
that  his  suspicions  had  been  correct.  Tbe  army 
which  be  had  kept  a  watch  upon,  had  been  on  the 
way  to  the  harbour,  to  surprise  and  bum  the  ships 
and  houses  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  make  a  general 
massacre.  They  had  been  disconcerted  by  finding 
themselves  observed,  and  had  abandoned  the  attempt 
for  the  time,  but  intended  to  resume  it  within  two 
days.  Mendez  requested  tbe  Indians  to  convey  him 
up  the  river  to  tbe  residence  of  Quibian.  They  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  tbe  certain  death  to  which 
he  exposed  lumself,  but  he  overcame  their  reluctance 
by  various  presents,  and  they  landed  him  at  the  village 
of  the  cacique. 

It  was  not  compact,  but  consisted  of  a  number  of 
detached  houses,  interspersed  among  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Tbe  habitation  of  Quibian  was 
spacious,  and  situated  above  the  rest,  on  a  hill  which 
rose  from  the  water's  edge.  Mendez  found  tbe  wh(rfe 
place  in  a  bustle  and  stir  of  warlike  preparation.  The 
arrival  of  the  two  Spaniards  excited  suiprise  and  un- 
easiness. When  they  offered  to  ascend  the  hill  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  cacique,  they  were  o|^posed  by  the 
Indians.  Mendez,  having  heard  that  Quibian  bad 
been  wounded  in  the  leg  by  an  arrow,  gave  himself 
out  as  a  soi^eon,  come  to  core  the  wound ;  and  dis- 
tributing a  few  presents,  was  permitted  to  proceed. 
The  mansion  of  the  cacique  was  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  A  broad  level  open  place  extended  before  it, 
around  which  were  three  hundred  heads  of  enemies 
who  had  been  slain  in  battle.  Undismayed  1^  so 
dismal  an  avenue  to  the  dwelling  of  this  grim  warrior, 
Mendez  and  his  companion  crossed  the  place ;  when 
a  number  of  women  and  children  who  were  assembled 
round  the  door  began  to  utter  piercing  cries,  and 
fled  with  terror  into  the  house. 

A  young  and  powerful  Indian,  son  to  the  cacique, 
sallied  forth  in  a  violent  rage,  and  struck  the  intruding 
Mendez  a  blow  that  ntade  him  recoil  for  several  paces. 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  by  gentle 
words;  and  taking  out  a  box  of  ointment,  assured 
him  that  he  only  came  for  the  purpose  of  curing  his 
father's  wound.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
Mendez  lulled  his  suspicions  and  pacified  his  rage, 
making  him  presents  of  a  comb,  scissors,  and  looking- 
glass,  and  teaching  him  and  his  Indiana  to  use  them 
in  cutting  and  arranging  their  hair,  with  which  they 
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were  greatly  delighted.  So  singular  is  it  that  man, 
in  a  savage  state,  appears  oflener  accessible  tlirougti 
Itis  vanity,  than  ttiroagh  any  other  foible.  Finding 
it  impossible  (o  gain  access  to  the  cacique,  and  having 
gathered  proof  sufficient  to  convince  him  tliat  a  dan- 
gerous plot  was  impending  over  the  Spaniards,  and 
about  to  be  carried  into  effect,  he  returned  with  all 
haste  to  the  harbour. ' 

The  information  of  Mendez  was  conGrmed  by  an 
Indian  interpreter,  a  native  of  the  neiglibourbood, 
who  had  Iteoome  attached  to  the  white  men,  and 
having  overheard  the  designs  of  his  countrymen, 
revealed  them  to  the  Admiral. '  It  was  ascertained 
that  Qoibian,  wilii  a  great  force  of  warriors,  intended 
to  assault  tlie  ships  and  houses,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  to  wrap  Uiem  in  flames,  and  suffer  not  a  Spa- 
niard to  escape.  Strong  guards  were  immediately 
appointed  to  keep  watch  upon  the  squadron  and  the 
settlement ;  but  the  military  spirit  of  (he  Adelantado 
suggested  a  bolder  espedienl.  It  was  to  march  at 
once  to  the  residence  of  Quibian,  to  take  him  by  sur- 
prise, seize  upon  himself,  his  bmiiy,  and  principal 
warriors,  send  them  prisoners  to  Spain,  and  take 
possession  of  the  village  for  the  use  of  the  Spaniards. 

With  the  prompt  and  resolute  Adelantado,  to  con- 
ceive a  plan  was  to  carry  it  into  immediate  execution, 
and,  In  fact,  Uie  impending  danger  admitted  of  no 
delay.  Taking  with  him  seventy-four  men,  well- 
armed,  among  whom  was  Diego  Mendez,  and  being 
accompanied  by  the  Indian  interpreter  who  had  re- 
vealed the  plot,  be  set  off  on  the  30th  of  March,  in 
the  boats,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yeragua,  ascended  it 
rapidly,  and  before  the  Indians  could  have  notice  of 
his  movements,  landed  at  the  village,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  bouse  of  the  cacique  was  situated. 

When  Quibian  heard  that  the  Adelantado  was  be- 
low with  a  large  body  of  his  fcrflowers,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger, requesting  him  not  to  come  up  to  his  house ; 
not,  it  is  believed,  from  any  apprehension  of  hostility, 
or  suspicion  that  his  designs  were  discovered,  but 
from  fear  lest  the  Spaniards  should  see  bis  women : 
for  Fernando  Columbus  intimates  tliat  the  Indians  of 
this  place  were  extremely  jealous.  It  is  probable 
tiiat  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards  their  fe- 
males had  given  them  abundant  cause. 

The  Adelantado  paid  no  attention  to  this  request : 
but,  lest  the  cacique  should  take  alarm  and  fly  at  the 
sight  of  a  large  force,  he  ascended  tlie  hilt,  accom- 
panied by  only  five  men,  among  whom  was  Diego 
Mendez;  ordering  the  rest  to  come  on,  wi(h  great 
caution  and  secrecy,  two  at  a  time,  and  at  a  distance 
from  each  otlier.  On  the  discharge  of  an  arquebuss, 
they  were  to  surround  the  dwelling  and  suffer  no 
one  to  escape. 

As  the  Adelantado  drew  near  to  the  house,  an- 
other messenger  came  forth  entreating  him  not  to 
enter,  for  that  the  cacique  would  come  forth  to  meet 

'  Relation  made  by  Diego  ■eodez  in  bU  last  leatament.  Navar- 
rete,  t.  i. 
>  Loiter  firom  Jamaica.    Hl$t.  dd  AlmiraBtc,  c.  97. 


him,  though  ill  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received 
from  an  arrow.  Shortly  after  Quibian  came  torih, 
and  seating  himself  in  the  portal,  desired  the  Ade- 
lantado to  approach  singly.  Don  Bartholomew  now 
ordered  Diego  Mendez  and  his  four  companions  to 
remain  at  a  Utile  distance,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  his 
movements,  and  when  (bey  should  see  him  take  the 
cacique  by  tlie  arm,  to  rush  immediately  to  bis  assist- 
ance. He  then  advanced  witli  his  Indian  interpreter, 
the  latter  trembling  with  fear,  standing  in  habitual 
awe  of  the  powerful  chieflain,  and  doubting  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Spaniards  to  willisland  him.  A  short 
conversation  took  place,  by  means  of  the  interpreter, 
relative  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  Adelantado 
then  adverted  to  the  wound  of  the  cacique,  and, 
pretending  to  examine  it,  took  him  by  the  arm.  At 
(he  concerted  signal  four  of  the  Spaniards  rushed  for- 
ward, the  fifth  discharged  the  arquebuss.  The  ca- 
cique attempted  to  get  loose,  but  was  firmly  held  in 
the  iron  grasp  of  the  Adelantado.  Being  both  men 
of  great  muscular  power,  a  violent  struggle  ensnecL 
Don  Bartholomew,  however,  maintained  the  mastery, 
and  Diego  Mendez  and  his  companions  coming  to  bis 
assistance,  Quibian  was  bound  hand  and  foot.  At 
(he  report  of  the  arquebuss,  the  main  body  of  (be 
Spaniards  surrounded  the  house  and  seized  most  of 
those  who  were  witltin,  consisting  of  fifty  persons, 
old  and  young.  Among  these  were  the  wives  and 
children  of  Qoibian,  and  several  of  his  principal  sub- 
jects. No  one  was  wounded,  for  (here  was  no  re- 
sis(ance,  and  the  Adelantado  never  permitted  wanton 
bloodslted.  When  (he  poor  savages  saw  (heir  prince 
a  captive,  they  filled  the  air  with  lamentations ;  im- 
ploring his  release,  and  offering  for  his  ransom  a  great 
treasure,  which  they  said  lay  concealed  in  (he  ndgh- 
bouring  forest.' 

The  Adelantado  was  deaf  to  their  supplnalions  and 
their  offers.  Quibian  was  too  dangerous  a  foe  to  be 
set  at  liberty :  as  a  prisoner,  he  would  be  a  hostage 
for  the  security  of  (he  setllement.  Apprehensive 
that  the  whole  neighbourhood  would  be  in  arms,  and 
anxious  (o  secure  his  prize,  he  determined  to  send  the 
cacique  and  the  other  prisoners  on  board  of  the  ships, 
while  he  remained  on  shore  willi  a  part  of  his  men 
to  pursue  the  Indians  who  had  escaped.  Juan  San- 
chez, the  principal  pilot  of  the  squadron,  a  powerfbl 
and  spirited  man,  volunteered  to  lake  chai^  of  the 
captives.  On  committing  the  chieftaui  to  his  care, 
the  Adelantado  warned  bim  ta  be  on  his  guard  against 
any  attempt  at  rescue  or  escape.  The  sturdy  pilot 
replied  that  if  the  cacique  got  out  of  his  hands,  be 
would  give  them  leave  to  pluck  out  his  heard,  hair 
by  hair;  with  this  vaunt  be  departed,  bearing  off 
Quibian  bound  hand  and  foot.  On  arriving  at  the 
boat,  he  secured  him  by  a  strong  cord  to  one  of  (be 
benches.  It  was  a  dark  night.  As  the  boat  pro- 
ceeded down  (he  river,  (he  cacique  complained 
piteously  of  (he  painfulness  of  his  bonds,  un(il  (be 
rough  heart.of  the  pilot  was  touched  with  compassioB. 
'  ll]it.deIAlniitante,  eap.97.   LasCasai.l.ii,c.V. 
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When  they  bad  nearly  arriTed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  therefore,  he  teosened  the  cord  by  which  Qiii- 
bian  was  tied  to  the  bench,  Iceepingtheendof  itin 
his  hand.  The  wily  Indian  now  watched  his  op- 
portunity, and  when  Sanchez  was  looking  another 
way,  plunged  suddenly  into  tlie  water.  It  was  as 
if  a  rock  had  fallen  into  the  river.  He  sank  to  the 
bottom  and  disappeared ;  and  so  violent  had  been  his 
plunge,  tliat  the  pilot  had  to  let  go  the  cord,  lest  he 
should  be  drawn  in  after  him.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  bustle  which  took  place,  in  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  other  prisoners,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  pursue  the  cacique,  or  even  to  ascertain  his 
fete.  Juan  Sanchez  hastened  to  the  ships  with  the 
residue  of  the  captives,  deeply  mortified  at  being  thus 
outwitted  by  a  savage. 

The  Adelantado  remained  all  night  on  shore.  The 
following  morning,  when  be  belield  the  wild,  broken, 
and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
scattered  situation  of  the  habitations,  perched  on  dif- 
ferent heights,  he  gave  up  the  search  after  the  Indians, 
among  their  rocks  and  fastnesses,  and  returned  to  the 
ships  with  the  spoils  of  the  cacique's  mansion.  These 
consisted  of  bracelets,  anklets,  and  massive  plates  of 
gold,  such  as  were  worn  round  the  neck,  tc^ther 
vith  two  golden  coronets.  The  whole  amounted  to 
the  valne  of  three  hundred  ducats.'  One  fifth  of  tlie 
booty  was  set  apart  for  the  crown.  The  residue  was 
shared  among  Uiose  concerned  in  the  enterprise.  To 
the  Adelantado  one  of  the  coronets  was  assigned,  as 
a  trophy  of  his  exploit.* 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

■HSiSTKU  OF  TBI  SBTTLUIIIT. 

[  ism.  ] 

It  was  hoped  by  Cohimbus  that  the  vigorous  mea- 
sure of  the  Adelantado  would  strike  terror  into  the 
Indians  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  prevent  any  fur- 
Uier  designs  upon  the  settlement.  Quibian  had  pro- 
bably perished.  If  he  survived,  he  must  be  dbheart- 
ened  by  the  loss  of  his  family  and  several  of  his 
principal  subjects,  and  fearful  of  their  being  made 
responsible  for  any  act  of  violence  on  his  part.  The 
heavy  rains,  therefore,  which  fall  so  frequently 
among  the  mountains  of  this  uthmus,  liaving  again 
swelled  the  river,  Columbus  made  his  final  arraiige- 

'  Equivalent  to  one  tboiuand  two  hundred  and  eiglily'^De  doi- 
lan  at  tbe  present  da;. 

>  HM.  del  Almirante,  c.  9S.  La$  Cajas.  I.  U.  c.  27.  Manr  ot 
Ihe  partlcnlan  of  Uiis  chapter  are  trom  a  ihort  narrative  given  by 
Diego  Ueodez,  and  inserted  iu  bis  iast  will  and  testament.  It  is 
-wrillea  iu  a  strain  of  simple  egotism,  as  be  represents  hiraselt  as 
Um  principal  and  almost  tbe  sole  actor  in  everr  altair.  The  bets, 
liowever,  have  all  the  air  of  veracity,  and  being  given  on  such  a 
aoleiiui  occasion,  the  document  is  euUtlcd  to  high  credit.  He 
will  be  found  to  distinguish  himself  on  another  liazardous  and 
inportanl  occasion  in  tbe  course  of  this  history.— vide  ^avarTCte, 
Collect.,  1. 1. 


ments  for  the  management  of  the  colony,  and  having 
given  much  wholesome  counsel  to  Ihe  Spaniards  who 
were  to  remain,  and  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of 
his  brother,  he  got  under  weigh  with  three  of  the 
caravels,  leaving  the  fourth  for  the  use  of  the  settle- 
ment. As  the  water  was  still  shallow  at  the  bar,  it 
was  necessary  to  lighten  the  ships  of  a  great  part  of 
their  cargoes.  They  were  towed  out  by  the  boats  in 
calm  weather,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  swell. 
They  grounded,  however,  repeatedly;  and  bad  not 
the  sand  of  the  bar  been  very  light  and  shifting,  they 
must  have  sustained  great  injury.  When  fairly  re- 
leased from  the  river,  and  their  cargoes  re-shipped, 
they  remained  at  anchor  within  a  leagueof  the  shore, 
waituig  for  a  favourable  wind.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Admiral  to  tonch  at  Hispaniola,  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  and  send  from  thence  such  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements for  the  settlement  as  Ihe  island  might 
furnish.  Tbe  wind  continuing  adverse,  he  sent  a 
boat  on  shore  on  the  6lh  of  April,  under  thecommand 
of  Don  Diego  Tristan,  captain  of  one  of  the  caravels, 
who  was  to  procure  wood  and  water,  and  to  m^ke 
some  communications  to  the  Adelantado.  The  ex- 
pedition of  this  boat  proved  fatal  to  its  crew,  bat  was 
providential  to  the  settlement. 

The  cacique  Quibian  had  not  perished,  as  some 
had  supposed.  Though  both  hands  and  feet  were 
bound,  yet  in  the  water  he  was  as  in  bis  natural 
element.  Plunging  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  he  had 
swam  below  the  surface  until  sufficiently  distant  to 
be  out  of  view  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  then 
emei^ing  again,  he  had  made  his  way  to  shore. 
The  desolation  of  his  home,  and  the  capture  of  his 
wives  and  children,  filled  him  with  anguish;  but 
when  he  saw  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  confined 
issuing  forth  from  Ihe  river,  and  bearing  them  off  to 
the  unknown  world  from  whence  these  strangers 
had  come,  he  was  transported  with  fury  and  despair, 
and  determined  to  wreak  a  signal  vengeance  upon 
tlie  white  men  who  remained  behind.  Gathering 
together  a  great  number  of  his  warriors,  he  came 
secretly  upon  the  settlement,  in  that  stealthy  and 
silent  manner  in  which  Indians  can  move  unheard 
through  the  roost  entangled  forests.  The  little  hiU 
on  which  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards  were  built, 
was  surrounded  by  thick  woods,  which  enabled  the 
Indians  to  approach  unseen  to  within  ten  paces. 
The  Spaniards,  thinking  the  enemy  completely  dis- 
comfitted  and  dispersed,  were  perfectly  off  their 
guard.  Some  had  strayed  to  the  sea-shore,  to  take 
a  farewell  look  at  tbe  ships ;  some  were  on  board 
of  the  caravel  in  the  river;  others  were  scattered 
about  the  houses :  on  a  sudden  the  Indians  burst 
from  their  concealment  with  yells  and  bowlings. 
They  rushed  upon  the  houses,  launched  their  javelins 
through  the  roofs  of  palm-leaves,  hurled  them  iu  at 
the  windows,  or  thrust  Ihem  through  the  crevices  of 
the  logs  which  composed  the  walls.  As  the  houses 
were  small,  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  wounded. 
On  Uie  first  alarm  the  Adelantado  seized  a  lance, 
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and  sallied  forth  with  seven  or  eight  of  his  men, 
wiiom  be  animated  by  word  and  example  to  a  vi- 
gorous defence.  Diego  Mendez  likewise  rallied  se- 
veral of  liis  companions,  and  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Adelantado,  they  drove  the  enemy  into 
the  forest,  killing  and  wounding  several.  The  In- 
dians kept  up  a  lire  of  darts  and  arrows  from  among 
the  trees,  and  made  furious  sallies  occasionally  with 
their  war-clubs;  but  (here  was  uo  withstanding  the 
keen  edge  of  the  Spanish  swords,  and  a  fierce  blood- 
hound being  let  loose  upon  them,  completed  their 
terror.  They  fled  howling  through  the  forest,  leaving 
a  number  dead  on  the  field,  and  having  killed  one 
Spaniard  and  wounded  eight.  Among  the  latter  was 
the  Adelantado,  who  received  a  slight  tlirusl  in  the 
breast  from  a  javelin. 

The  boat  which  the  Admiral  had  sent  on  shore, 
arrived  during  llie  contest.  Diego  Tristan,  the  cap- 
tain, however,  reraauied  a  mere  spectator ;  fearing 
to  approach  the  land,  lest  the  Spaniards  might  rush 
on  board  in  such  numbers  as  to  sink  his  boat.  When 
the  Indians  bad  been  put  to  fliglit,  he  proceeded  up 
the  river  in  quest  of  fresli  water,  disregarding  the 
earnest  counsels  of  those  on  shore,  who  warned  him 
tlial  he  might  be  cutoff  by  the  enemy  in  their  canoes. 

The  river  was  deep  and  narrow,  shut  in  by  high 
banks  and  overhanging  trees.  The  forests  on  each 
side  were  think  and  impenetrable;  so  that  there  was 
no  landing-place,  excepting  here  and  there  where  an 
Indian  foot-path  wound  down  to  the  shore,  to  some 
fishing-ground,  or  some  place  where  the  natives  kept 
their  canoes. 

The  boat  had  ascended  about  a  league  above  the 
village  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  the  water  became 
fresh,  and  where  it  was  completely  overshadowed  by 
lofty  banks  and  spreading  trees.  Suddenly,  fearful 
yells  and  war-whoops  rose  on  every  side,  with  the 
blasts  of  conch-shells.  Light  canoes  darted  forth  in 
every  direction  from  tlie  dark  hollows,  and  over- 
hanging thickets  of  the  banks.  They  were  each 
dexterously  managed  by  a  single  savage,  while  others 
stood  up  brandishing  their  lances,  and  hurling  them 
at  the  Spaniards.  Others  threw  their  weapons  fh>m 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
There  were  eight  sailors  in  the  boat,  and  tliree  sol- 
diers. Galled  and  wounded  by  the  shower  of  mis- 
siles, confounded  by  the  yellsand  Iheblasts  of  conchs, 
and  by  the  assaults  which  thickened  from  every  side, 
and  losing  all  presence  of  mind,  they  neglected  to  use 
either  oars  or  fire-arms,  and  only  sought  to  shelter 
themselves  with  their  bucklers.  The  captain,  Diego 
Tristan,  had  received  several  wounds;  still  he  dis- 
played great  Intrepidity,  endeavouring  to  rouse  and 
animate  his  men,  when  a  javelin,  buried  by  anindian, 
pierced  his  right  eye,  and  struck  him  dead.  The 
canoes  now  closed  upon  the  boat,  and  a  general  mas- 
sacre ensued.  But  one  Spaniard  escaped,  named 
Juan  de  Noya,  a  cooper  of  Seville,  who  having  follen 
overboard  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  dived  to  the 
IwMom,  and,  swunming  under  water,  gained  the 


bank  of  the  river  unperceived.  From  theoce  he 
made  his  way  down  to  the  settlement,  bringing 
tidings  of  the  massacre  of  his  captain  and  oomradn. 

The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  dismay  at  the  dan- 
gers which  were  thickening  around  them.  They 
were  few  in  mimber,  several  of  them  wounded,  and 
they  were  in  (he  midst  of  tribes  of  exasperated  sa- 
vages, far  more  fierce  and  wariike  in  character  tbao 
those  to  whom  they  bad  been  accustomed.  The  Ad- 
miral was  ignorant  of  their  misfortunes,  and  would 
sail  away  without  yielding  them  assistance;  and  they 
should  be  abandoned  to  sink  beneath  the  overwhelm- 
uig  force  of  barbarous  foes,  or  to  perish  with  hunger 
on  this  inhospitable  coast.  Thus  seized  with  a  sad- 
den panic,  they  determined  to  take  the  caravel  whidi 
had  been  left  with  tliem,  and  to  abandon  the  place 
altogether.  The  Adelantado  remonstrated  with  tbem 
in  vain,  nothing  would  content  them  but  to  put  to  sea 
immediately.  Uere  a  new  alarm  awaited  them. 
The  torrents  having  subsided,  (he  river  was  again 
shallow,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  caravel  to  pais 
over  the  bar.  They  now  took  the  boat  of  the  caravd, 
to  bear  tidings  of  their  danger  to  the  Admiral,  and 
to  implore  him  not  to  abandon  tbem;  but  the  wind 
was  boisterous,  a  high  sea  was  rolling,  and  a  beavy 
surf,  tumbling  and  breaking  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  prevented  the  boat  from  getting  ouU  Wkye 
Uius  cut  off  from  all  retreat,  and  separated  frtMU  aH 
relief,  horrors  increased  upon  them.  The  mangled 
bodies  of  Diego  Tristan  and  hb  men  came  floating 
down  the  stream,  and  drifting  about  the  barboor, 
while  flights  of  crows,  and  other  carrion  birds,  were 
feeding  on  them,  and  hovering,  and  screaming,  and 
fighting  about  their  prey.  The  forlorn  Spaniards 
contemplated  tliis  scene  with  shuddering;  it  appeared 
ominous  of  the  fate  that  awaited  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians,  elated  by  (heir  lii- 
nmph  over  the  crew  of  the  boat,  renewed  their  hos- 
tilities upon  Uie  harbour.  Their  whoops  and  yells 
answered  to  each  other  from  various  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  dismal  sound  of  conchs  and 
war-drums  was  beard  in  every  direction  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  woods,  and  showed  that  the  enemy 
was  continually  augmenting  in  number.  They  seemed 
to  fill  the  adjacent  forest,  rushing  forth  opon  any 
straggling  party  of  Spaniards,  and  making  partiai 
attacks  upon  the  bouses.  It  was  considered  no  longer 
safe  to  remain  in  the  village  which  they  had  bdtL 
The  close  forest  which  surroimded  it  was  a  covert  fpr 
the  approaches  of  the  enemy.  The  Adelantado  cfaoae, 
therefore,  an  open  place  on  the  shore  at  some  distance 
from  the  wood.  Here  he  caused  a  kuid  of  buIwaA 
to  be  made  of  the  boat  of  the  caravel,  and  of  chests, 
casks,  and  similar  articles.  Two  places  were  left 
open  as  embrasures,  in  wliich  were  placed  a  couple 
of  falconets,  or  small  pieces  of  ailillery,  in  socb 
manner  as  to  command  the  neighbourbood.  In  this 
little  fortress  the  Spaniards  shut  themselres  op;  ib 
walls  were  sufficient  to  screen  them  from  the  dvts 
and  arrows  of  the  Indians,  but  mostly  tliey  depended 
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upon  their  ire-anns ;  the  sonnd  of  which  struck  dis- 
may into  ihe  savages,  especially  when  they  saw  the 
effect  of  Uie  ImIIs,  splintering  and  rending  the  trees 
around  them,  and  carrying  havoc  to  sach  a  distance. 
The  Indians  were  thus  kept  in  clieck  for  the  present, 
and  deterred  from  venturing  from  the  forest;  but  the 
Spaniards,  exhausted  by  constant  watching  and  in- 
cessant alarms,  were  filled  with  despondency,  and 
anticipated  all  kinds  of  evils  when  their  ammunition 
sliontd  be  exhausted,  or  they  sliould  be  driven  forth 
by  hunger  to  seek  for  food.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 
omiKss  ov  rtE  loaitu  os  boisd  of  bis  ship.   cLnaiTs 

mUlV  or  TBI  SnTLEMBNT. 

r  isoj.  ] 

While  the  Adelantado  and  his  men  were  exposed 
(o  soch  imminent  peril  on  shore,  great  anxiety  pre- 
vailed on  board  of  the  ships.  Day  after  day  elapsed 
without  the  return  of  Diego  Tristan  and  hb  parly, 
and  it  was  feared  that  some  disaster  had  befallen 
them.  Columbus  would  have  sent  on  shore  to  make 
inquiries ;  but  there  was  only  one  boat  remaining  for 
tlie  service  of  the  squadron,  and  he  did  not  dare  to 
risk  it  in  the  rough  sea  and  heavy  surf  that  were  pre- 
vailing. A  dismal  circumstance  occurred  to  increase 
the  gloom  and  uneasiness  of  the  crews.  On  board 
of  one  of  the  caravels  were  confined  the  family  and 
hoQsehold  of  the  cacique  Quibian.  It  was  intended 
to  carry  them  to  Spain,  for  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  Columbus  trusted  that 
their  tribe  would  be  deterred  from  further  hostilities. 
They  were  shut  up  at  night  in  the  forecastle  of  the 
caravel,  the  hatchway  of  which  was  secured  by  a 
strong  chain  and  padlock.  As  several  of  the  crew 
slept  upon  the  hatch,  and  as  it  was  so  high  as  to  be 
considered  out  of  reach  of  the  prisoners,  they  neglect- 
ed to  fasten  tlie  chain.  I1ie  Indians  discovered  their 
negligence,  and  formed  a  {dan  of  escape.  CoUecling 
together  a  quantity  of  stones  from  tlie  ballast  of  the 
vessel ,  they  made  a  great  heap  directly  under  the  hatch- 
way. Several  of  Ihe  most  powerful  warriors  mounted 
upon  the  top,  and  bending  their  backs,  by  a  sadden 
and  simultaneous  effort,  burst  open  the  covert,  fling- 
ing the  seamen  who  slept  upon  it  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ship.  In  an  instant  the  greater  part  of  the  In- 
dians sprang  forth,  plungectinto  the  sea,  and  swam 
fur  shore.  The  alarm  being  given,  several  were  pre- 
vented from  sallying  forth;  others  were  seized  on 
the  deck,  and  forced  back  intotlte  forecastle;  the 
Itatchway  was  carefully  chained  down,  and  a  gnard 
I  wasset  fortlierestoftlieniglit.  In  the  morning,  when 
tlie  Spaniards  went  to  examine  the  captives,  they 
were  all  found  dead.  Some  had  hanged  themselves 

•  nut  del  Almlrantf,  cap.  9S.  Las  Casta,  I.  ii.  Letter  of 
Colmnbot  from  Jamaica.  RcUt;oo  of  Diego  Uendez,  Navarretc. 
t.  i.    Journal  of  Torru,  ^avarrcte,  t.  i. 


with  the  ends  of  ropes,  their  knees  tonching  the  floor; 
others  had  strangled  themselves  by  straining  the  cords 
tight  with  their  feet.  The  most  inflexible  determina- 
tion on  death  was  visible  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
had  destroyed  themselves;  and  the  whole  presented 
a  picture  of  the  fierce  and  unconquerable  spirit  of 
these  people,  and  their  horror  of  the  white  men.' 

The  escape  of  tlie  prisoners  occasioned  great  anxiety 
to  the  Adnural.  He  feared  they  would  stimulate  their 
countrymen  to  some  violent  act  of  vengeance,  and 
be  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  brother.  Still  this 
painful  mystery  reigned  over  Uie  land.  The  boat  of 
Diego  TrisUn  had  not  returned,  and  the  raguig  surf 
prevented  all  communication.  The  most  anister  ap* 
prehensions  prevailed  among  the  seamen  for  the  bte 
of  tlieir  companions.  At  length,  one  Pedro  Ledesma, 
a  pilot  of  Seville,  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  and  of  great  strength  of  body  and  mind,  pre- 
sented hunself  before  the  Admiral.  He  offered,  if 
the  boat  would  take  him  to  the  edge  of  the  surf,  to 
plunge  into  it,  swim  to  shore,  and  bring  off  news  of 
their  friends.  He  had  been  piqued  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Indian  captives,  in  swunming  to  land 
at  a  league's  distance  in  defiance  of  sea  and  surf. 
Surely,  he  said,  if  they  dare  venture  so  much  to  pro- 
cure titeir  individual  liberties,  I  ought  to  brave  at 
least  a  part  of  the  danger,  to  save  the  lives  of  so 
many  companions.  His  offer  was  gladly  accepted 
by  the  Admiral,  and  was  boldly  accomplished.  The 
boat  approached  with  him  as  near  to  the  surf  as 
safety  would  permit,  where  it  was  to  await  his  return. 
Here,  strippmg  hinuelf,  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
after  buffetuig  for  some  time  with  the  breakers,  some- 
times rising  upon  their  surges,  sometimes  buried  be- 
neath them,  and  dashed  upon  the  sand,  he  succeeded 
in  reachmg  tlie  shore. 

He  found  his  countrymen  shut  up  in  their  foriom 
fortress,  beleaguered  by  savage  foes,  and  learnt  the 
tragical  fate  of  Diego  Tristan  and  bis  companions. 
Many  of  the  Spaniards,  in  their  horror  and  despair, 
had  thrown  off  all  subordination.  They  had  refused 
to  assist  in  any  measure  tliat  had  in  view  tlieir  con- 
tinuance in  this  place,  and  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  their  escape.  When  they  beheld  Ledesma,  a 
messenger  from  the  ships,  tliey  surrounded  hun  witli 
frantic  eagerness.  They  urged  hun  to  implore  tlie 
Admiral  to  take  them  on  board,  and  not  to  abandon 
tliem  on  a  coast  where  their  destruction  was  in- 
evitable. They  were  preparing  canoes  to  take  them 
to  the  ships,  when  the  weather  should  moderate,  the 
boat  of  the  caravel  bemg  too  small.  If  the  admiral 
refiised  to  take  them  on  board,  they  swore  they  would 
embark  in  the  vessel  which  remamed  witlt  them,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  extricated  from  the  river,  and 
abandon  themselves  to  tlie  mercy  of  the  seas,  rather 
than  remain  upon  that  fatal  coast. 

The  hardy  Ledesma,  having  heard  all  that  his  for~ 
lorn  countrymen  had  to  say,  and  communicated  with 
the  Adelantado,  and  his  officers,  set  out  on  his  pe- 
'  Ilist.  del  Alniiraiilf,  ca[>.  99. 
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rilous  return.  lie  again  braved  the  surf  and  t]ie 
breakers,  reached  the  boat  which  was  vailing  for 
liim,  and  was  conveyed  back  to  the  ships.  The  dis- 
astroos  tidings  from  the  land  filled  the  lieart  of  the 
Admiral  with  grief  and  alarm.  To  leave  his  brother 
on  shore,  was  to  expose  him  to  tlie  mutiny  of  his  own 
men,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  savages.  He  could  spare 
no  reinforcement  from  his  ships;  the  loss  of  Tristan 
and  his  companions  having  so  much  weakened  his 
crews.  Rather  than  the  settlement  should  be  broken 
op,  he  would  gladly  have  joined  tlie  Adelantado  with 
aU  his  people;  but  how  then  could  intelligence  be 
conveyeid  to  the  Sovereigns  of  this  important  dis- 
cova-y,  and  supplies  obtained  from  Spain?  There 
appeared  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  embark  all 
the  people,  abandon  the  settlement  for  tlie  present, 
and  return  at  some  future  day,  with  a  force  compe- 
tent to  take  secure  possession  of  the  country.  ■  The 
state  of  the  weather  rendered  the  practicability  even 
of  this  plan  doubtful.  The  wind  continued  high,  the 
sea  rough,  and  no  boat  could  pass  between  the  squa- 
dron and  Uie  land.  The  situation  of  the  ships  was 
extremely  perilous.  They  were  feebly  manned,  craz- 
ed by  the  storms  they  had  endured,  and  ready  to  fall 
to  pieces  from  the  ravages  of  the  teredo.  In  this 
state  they  were  anchored  on  a  lee-shore,  with  a  bois- 
terous wind  and  sea,  in  a  climate  subject  to  tempests, 
and  where  the  least  augmentation  of  the  weather 
might  drive  them  among  tlie  breakers.  Every  hour 
increased  the  anxiety  of  Columbus  for  his  brotlier, 
for  his  people,  and  for  his  ships,  yet  each  succeeding 
hour  only  appeared  to  render  the  impending  dangers 
more  inmiinent.  Days  of  constant  perturbation,  and 
nights  of  sleepless  angiiish,  preyed  upon  a  constitu- 
tion broken  by  age  and  hardships.  Amidst  the  acute 
maladies  of  his  body  and  the  fever  of  his  mind,  he 
appears  to  have  been  visited  by  partial  delirium.  The 
woriiings  of  his  diseased  imagination,  at  snch  times, 
he  was  prone  to  consider  as  something  mysterious 
and  supernatural.  In  a  letter  to  the  Sovereigns,  he 
gives  a  solemn  account  of  a  kind  of  vision  which 
comforted  him  when  full  of  despondency  and  tossing 
on  a  couch  of  pain. 

"  Wearied  and  sighing, "  he  says,  "  I  fell  into  a 
slumber,  when  I  beard  a  piteous  voice  saying  to  me, 
'  Oh  fool,  and  slow  to  believe,  and  serve  thy  God, 
tlie  God  of  all !  What  did  he  more  for  Moses,  or  for 
his  servant  David  ?  From  the  time  that  tliou  wert 
bom,  he  has  ever  taken  great  care  of  thee.  When 
be  saw  thee  of  a  fitting  age,  he  made  thy  name  to 
resound  marvellously  Uiroughoot  the  earth.  The 
Indies,  those  rich  parts  of  the  world,  he  gave  thee 
for  Urine  own,  and  empowered  thee  to  dispose  of 
them  to  others  according  to  thy  pleasure.  Of  the 
gates  of  the  ocean  sea,  shut  up  by  such  mighty  chains, 
-  he  delivered  thee  the  keys,  and  thou  wert  obeyed 
in  many  lands,  and  didst  acquire  honourable  fame 
among  Christians.  What  did  he  more  for  the  great 
people  of  Israel,  when  he  led  them  fortli  from  Egypt  ? 
>  Letter  ofcotumbusbvin  Jamaica. 


Or  for  David,  whom,  from  being  a  shepherd,  he 
made  a  king  ?  Turn  to  Mm,  then,  and  acknowledge 
thine  error;  bis  mercy  is  infinite.  Thine  age  shall 
be  no  impediment  to  any  great  undertaking.  Abra- 
ham was  above  an  hundred  years  old  when  he  begat 
Isaac :  and  was  Sarah  youthful  ?  Thou  nicest  des- 
pondingly  for  succour.  Answer!  who  has  afflicted 
thee  so  much,  and  so  many  times? — God,  or  the 
worid  ?  The  privileges  and  promises  which  God  has 
made  thee  he  has  never  broken ;  nor  said,  after  hav- 
ing received  thy  services,  that  his  meaning  was  dif- 
ferent, and  to  be  understood  in  a  different  sense. 
He  performs  to  the  very  letter.  He  fulfils  all  that  be 
promises,  and  with  increase.  Such  is  his  costom. 
I  have  shown  thee  what  thy  Creator  has  done  for 
thee,  and  what  he  does  for  all.  The  present  is  the 
reward  of  the  toils  and  perils  thou  hast  endnred  in 
serving  others. '  I  heard  all  this,"  adds  Colombos, 
"  as  one  almost  dead,  and  had  no  power  to  reply  to 
words  so  true,  excepting  to  weep  for  my  errors. 
Whoever  it  was  that  spake  to  me,  finished  by  saying, 
'  Fear  not !  Confide !  AU  these  tribulations  are  written 
in  marble,  and  not  without  cause. ' " 

Such  is  the  angular  statement  which  ColnmbiB 
gave  to  the  Sovereigns  of  his  supposed  vision.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  was  a  mere  ingenious  fiction, 
adroitly  devised  by  him  to  convey  a  lesson  to  hb 
prince;  but  snch  an  idea  is  inconsistent  with  hb  cha- 
racter. He  was  too  deeply  imbued  with  awe  of  the 
Deity,  and  with  reverence  for  his  Sovereign,  to  make 
use  of  such  an  artifice.  The  words  here  spoken  lo 
him  by  the  supposed  voice,  are  truths  which  dwelt 
upon  his  mind,  and  grieved  his  spirit  during  his  wak- 
ing horn's.  It  is  natural  tliat  they  should  recur  vi- 
vidly and  coherently  in  his  feverish  dreams ;  and  in 
recalling  and  relating  a  dream  one  is  unconsctouslf 
apt  to  give  it  a  little  coherency.  Besides,  Columbus 
had  a  solemn  belief  that  he  was  a  peculiar  instmment 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  which,  together  with  his 
deep  tinge  of  superstition,  common  to  tlie  age,  made 
him  prone  to  mistake  every  striking  dream  for  a  reve- 
lation. He  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  same  stan- 
dard with  ordinary  men  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  realize  his  situation,  and 
to  conceive  the  exaltations  of  spirit  to  which  be  most 
liave  been  subject.  The  artless  manner  in  which,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Sovereigns,  he  mingles  up  the  rhap- 
sodies and  dreams  of  his  unagination  with  ample 
facts,  and  sound  practical  observations,  pouring  Ibein 
forth  with  a  kind  of  scriptural  solemnity  and  poetry 
of  language,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illustratioas 
of  a  character  richly  compounded  of  extraordinary 
and  apparently  contradictory  elements. 

Immediately  after  this  supposed  vision,  and  after 
a  duration  of  nine  days,  the  boisterous  weather  sub- 
sided, tlie  sea  l>ecame  calm,  and  the  communicatioa 
with  the  land  was  restoi'ed.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  extricate  the  remaining  caravel  from  the  river;  bnt 
every  exertion  was  made  to  bring  off  the  people,  and 
the  property,  before  tliere  should  be  a  return  of  bad 
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Tveather.    In  this,  the  exertions  of  (be  zealous  Diego 
Mendez  were  eminently  efficient.    He  had  been  for 
some  days  preparing  for  such  an  emergency.    Catling 
up  the  sails  of  the  caravel,  he  had  made  great  sacks 
to  receive  the  biscuit.    He  had  lashed  two  Indian 
canoes  together  vrith  spars,  so  that  they  coald  not  be 
overturned  by  the  waves,  and  had  made  a  platform 
on  Uiem  capable  of  sustaining  a  great  burden.    This 
kink  of  raft  was  laden  repeatedly  with  the  stores, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  which  had  been  left  on  sliore, 
and  wilh  the  furniture  of  the  caravel,  which  was  en- 
tirely dismantled.     When  well  freighted,  it  was 
towed  by  the  boat  to  the  ships.  In  this  way,  by  con- 
stant and  sleepless  exertions,  in  the  space  of  two  days 
almost  every  thing  of  value  was  transported  on  board 
the  squadron,  and  little  else  left  than  the  hull  of  the 
caravel,  stranded,  decayed,  and  rotting  in  the  river. 
Diego  Mendez  superintended  the  whole  embarkation 
wilh  the  most  unwearied  watchfulness  and  activity. 
He,  and  five  companions,  were  the  last  to  leave  the 
shore,  remaining  all  night  at  their  perilous  post,  and 
embarkingin  the  morning  with  the  lastcargo  of  effects. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  transports  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  found  themselves  once  more  on  board  of 
the  ships,  and  saw  a  space  of  ocean  between  them 
and  those  forests  which  had  lately  seemed  destined  to 
be  their  graves.    The  joy  of  their  comrades  seemed 
little  inferior  to  Iheir  own ;  and  the  perils  and  hard- 
ships which  yet  surrounded  them,  were  forgotten  for 
a  time  in  mutual  congratulations.    The  Admiral  was 
so  much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  high  services 
rendered  by  Diego  Mendez,  throughout  the  late  lime 
of  danger  and  disaster,  that  he  gave  him  the  com- 
mand ofthe  caravel,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Diego  Tristan.' 


CHAPTER  X. 
otriaTvii  noa  ths  coast  or  vsaicoi.    iBuvu,  at 
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The  wind  at  length  becoming  favoaraUe  for  his 
voyage,  Columbus  set  sail,  towards  the  end  of  April , 
from  the  disastrous  coast  of  Veragua.  The  wretched 
condition  of  his  ships,  the  enfeebled  stateof  his  crews, 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  determined  bun  to 
make  the  best  of  hb  way  to  llispaniola,  where  he 
might  refit  his  vessels  and  procure  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  his  voyage  to  Europe.  To  Uie  surprise  of 
his  pilot  and  crews,  however,  on  making  sail,  be 
stood  again  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  instead 
of  steering  north,  which  they  considered  the  direct 
route  to  Hispaniola.  They  fancied  that  Columbus 
intended  to  proceed  unmediately  for  Spain,  and  mur- 

'  Mtet.  del  Almirante,  cap.  90,  <00.  Las  Casai,  L  ii,  c.  29. 
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mnred  loudly  at  the  madness  of  attempting  so  long  a 
voyage,  with  ships  destitute  of  stores  and  consumed 
by  the  worms.  Columbus  and  bis  brother,  however, 
had  studied  the  navigation  of  those  seas  with  a  more 
observant  and  experienced  eye.  They  considered  it 
advisable  to  gain  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east 
before  standing  across  for  Hispaniola,  to  avoid  being 
swept  away,  far  below  their  destined  port,  by  the 
strong  current  setting  constantly  to  the  west.'  The 
Admiral,  however,  did  not  unpart  his  reasons  to  the 
pilots,  being  anxious  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  his 
routes  as  much  to  himself  as  possible,  seemg  that  there 
were  so  many  adventurers  crowding  into  the  field, 
and  ready  to  follow  on  his  track.  He  even  took  from 
the  mariners  their  charts;  and  boasts,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Sovereigns,  that  none  of  his  pilots  would  be  able 
to  retrace  the  route  to  and  from  Veragua,  nor  to 
describe  where  it  was  situated.* 

Disregarding  the  murmurs  of  his  men,  therefore, 
Columbus  continued  along  the  coast  eastward  as  far 
as  Puerto  Bello.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  leave  one  of 
tlie  caravels,  which  was  so  pierced  by  the  teredo, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat.  All  the 
crews  were  now  crowded  into  two  caravels,  and  these 
were  little  better  than  mere  wrecks.  The  utmost 
exertions  were  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from 
water;  while  the  incessant  labour  of  the  pumps  bore 
hard  on  the  seamen,  who  were  enfeebled  by  scanty 
diet,  and  dejected  by  the  various  hardships  they 
had  undergone.  Continuing  onward,  they  passed 
Port  Retreat,  and  a  number  of  islands  to  which  the 
Admiral  gave  tlie  name  of  Las  Barbas,  now  termed 
the  Mulatas,  a  little  beyond  Point  Bias.  Here  Co- 
lumbus supposed  that  he  had  nrived  at  the  province 
of  Mangu  in  the  territories  of  tlie  Grand  Khan,  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Paulo  as  adjoining  to  Cathay.*  He 
continued  on  about  ten  leagues  farther,  until  he  ap- 
proached the  entrance  of  what  is  at  present  called  the 
Gulf  of  Darien.  Here  he  had  a  consultation  wilh  bis 
captains  and  pilots,  who  remonstrated  at  his  persist- 
ing in  this  struggle  against  contrary  winds  and  cur- 
rents, representing  the  lamentable  plight  of  the  ships, 
and  the  iuflrm  state  of  the  crews.*  Bidding  farewell, 
therefore,  to  the  main  land,  he  stood  northward  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  in  quest  of  Hispaniola.  As  the  wind 
was  easterly,  with  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  west, 
Columbus  kept  as  near  the  wind  as  possible.  So 
little  did  his  pilots  know  of  their  situation,  that  they 
supposed  themselves  to  the  east  of  the  Carihbee 
Islands;  whereas  the  Admiral  feared  that,  wilh  all 
his  exertions,  he  should  foil  to  the  westward  of 
Hispaniola.'  His  apprehensions  proved  to  be  well 
founded;  for,  on  the  lOih  of  the  month,  he  came  in 
sight  of  two  small  low  islands  to  the  north-west  of 
Ubpanbia,  to  which,  from  the  great  quantities  of 
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tortoises  seen  about  them,  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Tortugas;  (hey  are  now  known  as  the  Caymans. 
Passin);  wide  of  these,  and  continuing  directly  north, 
he  foand  himself,  on  the  30th  of  May,  among  the 
claster  of  islands  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  to  which 
he  had  formerly  given  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Gar- 
dens ;  having  been  carried  between  eight  and  nine 
degrees  west  of  iiis  destined  port.  Here  he  cast 
anchor  near  one  of  tlie  Keys,  about  ten  leagues  from 
the  main  island.  His  crews  were  suffering  excessively 
through  hunger  and  fatigue;  nothing  was  left  of  the 
sea-stores  but  a  little  biscuit,  oil,  and  vinegar;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  labour  incessantly  at  the  pumps, 
to  keep  the  vessels  afloat.  They  had  scarcely  anchored 
at  these  islands,  when  there  came  on,  at  midnight, 
a  sudden  tempest,  of  such  violence,  that,  according 
to  the  strong  expression  of  Columbus,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  world  would  dissolve.'  They  lost  three  of  their 
anchors  almost  immediately,  and  the  caravel  Ber- 
muda was  driven  with  such  violence  upon  the  ship 
of  the  Admiral,  that  the  bow  of  the  one,  and  the  stem 
of  the  other,  were  greatly  shattered.  The  sea  run- 
ning Ugh,  and  the  wind  being  boisterons,  the  vessels 
chafed  and  injured  each  other  dreadfully,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficolty  that  they  were  separated.  One 
anchor  only  remained  to  the  Admiral's  ship,  and  this 
saved  him  from  being  driven  upon  the  rocks;  but  at 
daylight  the  cable  was  found  nearly  worn  asunder. 
Had  the  darkness  continued  an  hour  longer,  he  coidd 
scarcely  have  escaped  sh^wreck.* 

At  the  end  of  six  days,  the  weather  having  mode- 
rated, he  resumed  bis  course,  standing  eastward  for 
Hispanioia :  "his  people,"  as  he  says,  "dismayed  and 
down-hearted,  almost  all  his  anchors  lost,  and  his 
vessels  bored  as  full  of  holes  as  a  honeycomb."  After 
straggling  against  contrary  winds  and  the  usual 
currents  fhMn  the  east,  he  reached  Cape  Cruz,  and 
anchored  at  a  village  in  the  province  of  Macaca,' 
where  he  had  toudied  in  his  voyage  in  4494,  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Cuba.  Here  he  obtained  a 
supply  of  cassava-bread  from  the  natives,  and  remain- 
ed several  days,  detained  by  contrary  winds.  Making 
sail  again,  he  endeavoured  to  beat  up  to  Hispanioia; 
bnt  every  effort  was  in  vain.  The  winds  and  currents 
continued  adverse;  the  leaks  continually  gained  upon 
his  vessels,  tliough  the  pumps  were  kept  incessantly 
going,  and  the  seamen  even  baled  the  water  out  with 
buckets  and  kettles.  The  Admiral  now  stood,  in 
despair,  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  to  seek  some  secure 
port;  for  there  was  imminent  danger  of  foundering 
at  sea.  On  the  eve  of  St  J(rim,  the  23rd  of  June, 
they  put  into  Puerto  Bneno,  now  called  Dry  Harbour, 
but  met  with  none  of  the  natives  from  whom  they 
could  obtain  provisions,  nor  was  there  any  fresh  water 
to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood.  Suffering  from 
hnnger  and  thirst,  they  sailed  eastward,  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  day,  to  another  harbour,  to  which  the  Adoiiral 
gave  the  name  of  Port  San  Gloria,  bnt  which  at  pre- 
sent is  known  as  Don  Christopher's  Cove. 

Here,  at  last,  Columbus  had  to  give  np  his  ku^ 
and  arduous  struggle  against  the  unremitting  perse- 
cution of  the  elements.  His  ships,  reduced  to  mere 
wrecks,  could  no  longer  keep  the  sea,  and  were  ready 
to  sink  even  in  port.  He  ordered  them,  therefore,  to 
be  run  aground,  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  shore,  and 
fastened  farther,  side  by  side.  They  soon  filled 
with  water  to  the  decks.  Thatched  cabins  were  then 
erected  at  the  prow  and  stem  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  crews,  and  the  wreck  was  placed  in  tlie  best 
possible  state  of  defence.  Thus  castled  in  the  sea, 
Cohimbns  trusted  to  be  able  to  repel  any  sodden 
attack  of  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
his  men  from  roving  about  the  neighbourhood  and 
indulging  in  their  usual  excesses.  No  one  was  alkw- 
ed  to  go  on  shore  without  a  special  license,  and  the 
utmost  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any  offence 
being  given  to  the  Indians.  Any  exasperatioe  of 
them  might  be  fatal  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  present 
forlorn  situation.  A  firebrand  thrown  into  their 
wooden  fortress  might  wrap  it  in  flames,  and  leave 
them  defenceless  amidst  hostile  thonsands. 


BOOK  XVI. 
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ARRtNcniEirr  or  diego  beiidex  wrm  tm   ctOQim  mi 

SUPPLIES    OF    PgOTISIO^S.     SENT  TO    SiN   DOaiKGO    BI    CO- 
LUMBUS IN  QDEST  or  BELIEF. 

[4505.  ] 

The  island  of  Jamaica  was  extremely  popnlous  and 
fertile ;  and  the  harbour  soon  swarmed  with  Indians, 
who  brought  provisions  to  barter  with  the  Spaniards. 
To  prevent  any  disputes  in  pnrchasmg  or  sharing 
these  supplies,  two  persons  were  appointed  to  soper- 
intend  all  bargains,  and  the  provisions  lht»  tdxakied 
were  divided  every  evening  among  the  people.  This 
arrangement  had  a  happy  effect  in  promotmg  a  peace- 
fill  intercourse.  The  stores  thus  furnished,  howevH', 
coming  from  a  limited  neighbourhood  of  improvideDt 
beings,  were  not  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  were  so  irregular  as  often  to  leave 
them  in  pinching  want.  They  feared,  too,  that  the 
neighbourhood  might  soon  be  exhausted,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  reduced  to  famine.  In  this 
emergency,  Diego  Mendez  stepped  forward  with  his 
accustomed  zeal,  and  volunteered  to  set  off,  with 
three  men  on  a  foraging  expedition  about  the  island. 
His  offer  being  gladly  accepted  by  the  Adnural,  be 
departed  with  his  comrades  well  armed.  He  was 
every  where  treated  with  the  nttnoet  kindness  by  the 
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natives.  Tbey  took  Urn  to  their  lioases,  set  meat 
and  drink  before  him  and  bis  companions,  and  per- 
formed all  the  rites  of  savage  hospitality.  Mendez 
made  an  arrangement  with  a  caciqne  of  a  numerous 
tribe,  tiiat  his  sntrjects  sliould  bunt  and  fish,  and 
make  cassava-bread,  and  bring  a  quantity  of  these 
and  other  provisions  every  day  to  the  harbour.  They 
vere  to  receive,  in  excliange,  knives,  comlM,  beads, 
fish-hooks,  hawks'-bells,  and  other  articles,  from  a 
Spaniard,  who  was  to  reside  among  them  for  that 
purpose.  The  agreement  being  made,  Mendez  de- 
spatched one  of  his  comrades  to  apprise  the  Admiral. 
He  then  pursued  his  journey  three  leagues  further, 
when  he  made  a  similar  arrangement,  and  despatched 
another  of  bis  companions  to  the  Admiral.  Proceed- 
ing onward,  about  thirteen  leagues  from  the  slups, 
be  arrived  at  the  residence  of  another  cacique,  called 
Huarco,  where  he  was  generously  entertained.  The 
cacique  ordered  his  suljects  to  bring  a  large  quantity 
of  provisions,  for  which  Mendez  paid  him  on  die  spot, 
and  made  arrangements  for  a  like  supply  at  stated 
intervals.  He  despatched  his  third  companion  with 
this  supply  to  the  Admiral,  requesting,  as  usual,  that 
an  agent  might  be  sent  to  receive  and  pay  for  the 
r^ular  deliveries  of  provisions. 

Mendez  was  now  left  alone,  but  he  was  fond  of 
any  enterprise  that  gave  individual  distinction.  He 
requested  of  the  cacique  two  Indians  to  accompany 
him  to  the  end  of  the  island,  one  to  carry  his  pro- 
visions, and  the  other  to  bear  the  hamac,  or  cotton 
net  in  which  he  slept.  These  being  granted,  he 
pushed  resolutely  forward  along  the  coast,  until  he 
reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jamaica.  Here  he 
found  a  powerful  cacique  of  the  name  of  Ameyro. 
Mendez  had  buoyant  spirits,  great  address,  and  an 
ingratiating  manner  with  the  savages.  He  and  the 
cacique  became  great  friends,  exchanged  names, 
which  is  a  kind  of  token  of  brotherhood,  and  Mendez 
engaged  him  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  ships.  He 
then  bought  an  excellent  canoe  of  the  cacique,  for 
which  he  gave  him  a  splendid  brass  basin,  a  short 
frock  or  cassock,  and  one  of  the  two  shirts  which 
formed  his  stock  of  linen.  The  cacique  furnished  him 
with  six  Indians  to  navigate  his  bark,  and  tbey  parted 
motaally  well-pleased.  Diego  Mendez  coasted  his 
way  back,  touching  at  the  various  places  where  he 
had  made  his  arrangements.  He  found  the  Spanish 
agents  already  arrived  at  them,  loaded  his  canoe  with 
provisions,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  harbour, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  by  his 
comrades,  and  with  open  arms  by  the  Admiral.  The 
provisions  he  brought  were  a  most  seasonable  supply, 
for  the  Spaniards  were  absolutely  fasting ;  and  thence- 
forward Indians  arrived  daily,  well-laden,  from  the 
marts  which  he  had  established.  ■ 

The  immediate  wants  of  his  people  being  thus 
provided  for,  Columbus  revolved,  in  his  anxious 
nund,  the  means  of  getting  from  this  island.    His 
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ships  were  beyond  the  possibQity  of  repair,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  any  chance  sail  arriving  to  liis  relief, 
on  the  shores  of  a  savage  island,  in  an  unfrequented 
sea.  The  most  likely  measure  appeared  to  be,  to 
send  notice  of  bis  situation  to  Ovando,  tlie  governor 
at  San  Domingo,  entreating  him  to  despatch  a  vessel  to 
his  relief.  But  bow  was  this  message  to  be  conveyed? 
The  distance  between  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola  was 
forty  leagues,  across  a  gulf  swept  by  contrary  cur- 
rents; there  were  no  means  of  transporting  a  mes- 
senger, except  in  the  light  canoes  of  the  savages ;  and 
who  woald  undertake  so  hazardous  a  voyage  in  a  frail 
bark  of  the  kind  ?  Suddenly  the  idea  of  Diego  Men- 
dez, and  the  canoe  he  had  recently  purchased,  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  Columbus.  He  knew 
the  ardour  and  intrepidity  of  Mendez,  and  his  love  of 
distinction  by  any  hazardous  exploit.  Taking  him 
aside,  therefore,  he  addressed  him  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  his  zeal,  and  flatter  his  self-love. 
Mendez  himself  gives  an  artless  account  of  this  in- 
teresting conversation,  which  is  full  of  character. 

"Diego  Mendez,  my  son,"  said  the  venerable  Ad- 
miral, "  none  of  tliose  whom  I  have  here  understand 
the  great  peril  in  which  we  are  placed,  excepting 
yon  and  myself.  We  are  few  in  number,  and  these 
savage  Indians  are  many,  and  of  flckle  and  irritable 
natures.  On  the  least  provocation  they  may  tlirow 
fire-brands  from  the  shore  and  consume  us  in  our 
straw-thatched  cabins.  The  arrangement  which 
you  have  made  with  them  for  provisions,  and  which 
at  present  they  fulfil  so  cheerfully,  to-morrow  they 
may  break  in  Uieir  caprice,  and  may  refuse  to  bring 
us  any  thing ;  nor  have  we  the  means  to  compel  them 
by  force,  but  are  entirely  at  their  pleasure.  I  have 
thought  of  a  remedy  if  it  meets  with  your  views.  In 
this  canoe  which  you  have  purchased,  some  one  may 
pass  oyer  to  Hispaniola,  and  procure  a  ship,  by 
which  we  may  all  be  delivered  from  this  great  perU 
into  which  we  have  fallen.  Tell  me  your  opinion  on 
the  matter." 

"  To  this,"  says  Diego  Mendez, "  I  replied :  Seilor, 
the  danger  in  which  we  are  placed,  I  well  know,  is 
far  greater  tlian  is  easily  conceived.  As  to  passing 
from  this  island  to  Hispaniola,  in  so  small  a  vessel  as 
a  canoe,  I  hold  it  not  merely  difficult,  but  impossible ; 
since  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  a  gulf  of  forty  leagues, 
and  between  islands  where  tlie  sea  is  extremely  im- 
petuous, and  seldom  in  repose.  I  know  not  who 
there  is  would  adventure  upon  so  extreme  a  peril." 

Columbus  made  no  reply,  but  from  his  looks  and 
the  nature  of  bis  silence,  Mendez  plainly  perceived 
himself  to  be  the  person  whom  the  Admiral  had  in 
viewj  "Whereupon,"  continues  he, "  I  added :  Seilor, 
I  have  many  times  pat  my  life  in  peril  of  death  to  save 
you  and  all  those  who  are  here,  and  God  has  hitherto 
preserved  me  in  a  miraculous  manner.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  murmurers,  who  say  that  your  Excel- 
lency intrusts  to  me  all  affairs  wherein  honour  is  to 
be  gained,  while  there  are  others  in  your  company 
who  would  execute  them  as  well  as  I  do.    Therefore 
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I  beg  thot  fou  would  summon  all  the  people,  and 
propose  this  enteq>rise  to  them,  to  see  if  amoi^  them 
there  b  any  one  that  will  undertake  it,  which  I  doubt. 
If  all  decline  it,  I  will  then  come  forward  and  risk 
my  life  in  your  service,  as  I  many  times  have  done."' 

The  Admiral  gladly  humoured  tire  wishes  of  the 
worthy  Mendez,  for  never  was  simple  egotism  ac- 
companied by  more  generous  and  devoted  loyalty. 
On  the  following  morning  the  crew  was  assembled, 
and  the  proposition  publicly  made.  Every  one  drew 
back  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  pronouncing  it  the  height 
of  rashness.  Upon  this  Diego  Mendez  stepped  fot^ 
ward.  "Sefior,"  said  he,  "I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose,  yet  I  am  willing  to  venture  it  for  your  service 
and  for  the  good  of  all  here  present,  and  I  trust  in  the 
protection  of  God,  which  I  have  experienced  on  so 
many  other  occasions." 

Columbus  embraced  his  zealous  follower,  who  im- 
mediately set  about  preparing  for  his  expedition. 
Drawing  his  canoe  on  shore,  he  pnt  on  a  false  keel, 
nailed  weather-boards  along  the  bow  and  stem,  to 
prevent  the  sea  from  breaking  over  it;  payed  it  with 
a  coat  of  tar;  fnmished  it  with  a  mast  and  sail ;  and 
put  in  provisions  for  himself,  a  Spanish  comrade,  and 
six  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  wroteletters  to  Ovando, 
requesting  that  a  ship  might  be  immediately  sent  to 
bring  him  and  hb  men  to  Hispanioia.  He  wrote  a 
letter  likewise  to  the  Sovereigns;  for,  after  fulfilling 
hb  mission  at  San  Domingo,  Diego  Mendez  was  to 
proceed  to  Spain  on  the  Admiral's  affairs.  In  the 
letter  to  the  Sovereigns,  Columbus  depicted  his  de- 
plorable situation,  and  entreated  that  a  vessel  might 
be  despatched  to  Hispanioia,  to  convey  himself  and 
his  crew  to  Spain.  He  gave  a  comprehensive  account 
of  Ins  voyage,  most  particulars  of  which  have  already 
been  incorporated  in  thb  history,  and  he  insbted 
greatly  on  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  Veragua. 
He  gave  it  as  hb  opinion,  that  here  were  the  mines 
of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  from  whence  Solomon  had 
derived  such  wealth  for  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
He  entreats  that  this  golden  coast  may  not,  like  otiier 
places  which  he  had  discovered,  be  abandoned  to  ad- 
venturers, or  placed  under  the  government  of  men 
who  feet  no  interest  in  the  cause.  "This  is  not  a 
child,"  he  adds,  "  to  be  abandoned  to  a  step-mother. 
I  never  think  of  Hbpaniola  and  Paria  without  weep- 
ing. Tlieir  case  is  desperate  and  past  cure;  I  hope 
their  example  may  cause  thb  region  to  be  treated  in 
a  different  manner."  His  imagination  becomes  heat- 
ed. He  magnifies  the  supposed  importance  of  Ve- 
ragua, as  transcending  all  his  former  discoveries ;  and 
he  alludes  to  his  favourite  project  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; "  Jenisalem,"  he  says, "  and 
Mount  Sion,  are  to  be  rebuHt  by  the  hand  of  a 
Christian .  Who  is  he  to  be  ?  God ,  by  the  mom  h  of 
the  Prophet,  in  the  fourteenth  Psalm,  declares  it. 
The  abbot  Joaclrim '  says  that  he  b  to  come  out  of 

'  Relacion  por  Diego  Hendez.    Navarrvte,  CoUec.,  (.  i. 

•  Joachim,  nalire  oTlhe  burgh  of  Cdico,  nearCoceoza,  travel- 


Spain."  Rialhonghia  then  revert  to  the  ancient  Story 
of  the  Grand  Khan,  who  had  requested  that  sages 
might  be  sent  to  kisiruct  him  in  Uie  Christian  bitb. 
Columbus,  thinking  that  he  bad  been  in  the  very 
vicinity  of  Cathay,  exclaims  with  sodden  zeal,  "  Who 
will  offer  himself  for  this  task  ?  If  our  Lord  permit 
me  to  retnm  to  Spain,  I  engage  to  take  htan  Ibere, 
God  helping,  in  safety." 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Columbos  than 
his  earnest,  artless,  at  times  eioqaent,  and  at  times 
almost  incoherent  letters.  What  an  instance  of  soar- 
ing enthusiasm  and  irrepressible  enterprise  b  here 
exhibited !  At  the  time  that  he  was  indolgingin 
these  vbions,  and  proposing  new  and  romantic  enter- 
prises, he  was  broken  down  by  age  and  infirmities, 
racked  by  pain,  confined  lo  hb  bed,  and  sbal  op  in  a 
wreck  on  the  coast  of  a  remote  and  savage  bland. 
No  stronger  picture  can  be  given  of  his  situation  tbaa 
that  which  shortly  follows  thb  transient  glow  of  ex- 
citement; when,  with  one  of  his  sudden  transitions 
of  I  bought,  he  awakens,  as  it  were,  to  hb  actaai 
condition. 

"Until  now,"  says  he,  "  I  have  wept  for  otben; 
have  pity  upon  me  Heaven,  and  weep  for  me  Earth! 
In  my  temporal  concerns,  without  a  farthing  to  be- 
stow ;  cast  away  here  in  the  Indies ;  isolated  in  my 
misery — infirm — expecting  each  day  will  be  my  last ; 
surrounded  by  cruel  savages;  in  spiritual  concerns, 
separated  from  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  se 
tliat  my  soul  will  be  lost,  if  separated  here  from  my 
body !  Weep  for  me,  whoever  has  diiarity,  tmlh, 
and  justice.  I  came  not  on  thb  voyage  to  gain  honom- 
or  estate,  for  all  hope  of  the  kind  is  dead  within  rae. 
I  came  to  serve  your  Majesties  with  a  soond  intentioR 
and  an  honest  zeal,  and  I  speak  no  folsehood.  If  it 
should  please  God  to  deliver  me  from  hence,  I 
humbly  supplicate  your  Majesties  to  permit  me  !• 
repair  to  Rome,  and  perform  other  pilgrimages." 

The  despatdies  being  ready,  and  the  preparations  of 
the  canoe  completed,  Diego  Mendez  embarked,  with 
hb  Spanish  comrade  and  his  sixlndians,  and  departed 
along  the  coast  to  the  eastward.  Thb  voyage  was 
laborious  and  perilous.  They  had  to  make  their 
way  against  strong  currents.  Once  they  w««  lAOt 
by  roving  canoes  of  Indians,  but  made  their  escape, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  bland  ;  a  ^ 
tance  of  thirty-four  leagues  (rum  the  harbour.  Here 
they  remamed,  waitUig  for  calm  weather  to  ventare 
upon  the  broad  golf,  when  they  were  sutldenly  sot- 
ronnded  and  taken  prisoners  by  a  number  of  hoatile 

led  in  the  Holy  Land.  Reluming  to  Calabria,  he  took  the  habit  <4 
the  Cistercians  in  the  monastery  of  Corazzo,  of  which  he  became 
prior  and  abbot,  and  afterwards  rose  to  higher  mcoaslie  Impoft- 
aace.  He  died  in  1202,  having  attained  72  yews  of  age  kaviag 
a  great  number  of  woriu.;  among  the  most  linown  are  eonrnienta- 
ries  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  tlic  Apocalypse.  There  are  tlm> 
prophecies  by  him,  "which,"  (says  the  Dictionnaire  tllst(^<c}ac) 
"daring  his  life,  made  hhn  to  be  admir«d  by  tools,  and  deapinl 
by  men  of  sense;  at  preaent  the  latter  sentimaitpreTaits.  He«af 
either  very  weal(  or  very  preMmiphions,  to  flaUer  bimseir  Ibatbe 
had  the  keys  of  things  of  which  God  reserves  the  knowledge  to 
himself."— Die  .  Hist.,  I.  v.  Caen,  I7KI. 
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Indiana,  who  carried  tliem  off  a  distance  of  lliree 
les^aes,  wliere  Ibey  determined  to  kill  ttiem.  Some 
dispute  arose  about  the  division  of  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  whereupon  the  savages  agreed  to 
settle  it  by  a  gaihe  of  chance.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  Diego  Mendez  escaped,  found  his  way  to 
bis  canoe,  embarked  in  it,  and  returned  alone  to  tlie 
harbour,  after  fifteen  days'  absence.  What  became 
of  bis  companions  be  does  not  mention,  being  sel- 
dom apt  to  speak  of  any  person  but  himself.  This 
account  is  taken  from  Uie  narrative  inserted  in  his 
last  will  and  testament. 

Colnmbus,  though  grieved  at  IheHailoreof  his  mes- 
sage, was  rejoiced  at  the  escape  of  the  faithful  Mendez^ 
The  latter,  nothing  daunted  by  tiie  perils  and  hard- 
ships be  bad  undergone,  offered  to  depart  immediately 
on  a  second  attempt,  provided  he  could  have  persons 
to  accompany  him  to  the  end  of  the  island,  and  pro- 
tect him  from  the  natives.  This  the  Adelantado  of- 
fered to  undertake,  witli  a  large  party  well  armed. 
Bartholomew  Fiesco,  a  Genoese,  who  had  been  cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  caravels,  was  associated  with  Men- 
dez in  this  second  expedition.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  worth,  strongly  altaclted  to  the  Admural,  and 
much  esteemed  by  him.  Each  had  a  large  canoe 
under  bis  oommaod,  in  which  were  six  Spaniards  and 
ten  Indians-^the  latter  were  to  serve  as  oarsmen. 
The  canoes  were  to  keep  in  company.  On  reaching 
Hispaniola,  Fiesco  was  to  return  immediately  to 
Jamaica,  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  Admiral  and 
bis  crew,  by  tidings  of  the  safe  arrival  of  their  mes- 
senger. In  the  mean  time,  Diego  Mendez  was  to 
proceed  to  San  Domingo,  deliver  his  letter  to  Qvando, 
procure  and  despatch  a  sliip,  and  then  to  depart  for 
^Min  with  the  letter  to  the  Sovereigns. 

All  arrangemenis  beuig  made,  the  Indians  placed 
in  the  canoes  their  frugal  provision  of  cassava-bread, 
and  each  his  calabash  of  water.  The  Spaniards, 
beside  their  bread,  had  a  supply  of  the  flesh  of  utias, 
and  each  his  sword  and  target.  In  this  way  they 
laancbed  forth  upon  their  long  and  perilous  voyage, 
followed  by  the  prayers  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Adelantvlo,  with  bis  armed  band,  kept  pace 
iritb  tbem  along  the  coast.  There  was  no  attempt  of 
the  natives  to  molast  tbem,  and  they  arrived  in  safety 
to  the  end  of  the  island.  Here  they  remained  three 
days  before  the  sea  was  sufficiently  calm  Cor  tliem  to 
venture  forth  in  Uieir  feeble  barks.  At  length,  the 
-weather  being  quite  serene,  they  bade  farewell  to 
tbeir  comrades,  and  committed  themselves  to  the 
broad  sea.  The  Adelantado  remained  watching 
Ibem,  until  they  became  mere  specks  on  the  ocean, 
and  the  evening  bid  tliem  from  his  view.  The  next 
«Jay  be  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  harbour,  stopping 
at  Tarioos  villages  on  the  way,  and  endeavouring  to 
oBofinn  the  good  will  of  the  natives.  ■ 

•  HIM.  M  Alalnnle,  op.  101. 


CHAPTER  n. 

■OTiHT  or  POIUS. 

MHOS-l 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  adverse  fbrtune 
whidi  had  so  long  persecuted  Colnmbus  was  now 
exhausted.  In  extremity,  we  begin  to  find  conso- 
lation in  the  idea  tliat  since  things  cannot  be  worse, 
Uiey  most  soon  diange  for  tlie  better.  The  envy 
which  bad  once  sickened  at  the  glory  and  prosperity 
of  Columbus  could  scarcely  have  devised  for  him  a 
more  fi>rlom  Iteritage  in  the  world  he  had  discovered ; 
the  tenant  of  a  wreck  on  a  savage  coast,  in  an  un- 
traversed  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  barbarous  hordes, 
who,  in  a  moment,  from  precarious  friends,  might  be 
transformed  into  Cerocious  enemies  ;  afflicted,  too, 
by  excruciating  maladies  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  and  by  the  pains  and  infirmities  which  hardship 
and  anxiety  had  heaped  upon  his  advancing  age. 
But  Colnmbus  bad  not  yet  exhausted  his  cup  of  bit- 
terness. He  had  yet  to  experience  an  evil  worse  than 
storm  or  shipwreck,  or  bodily  anguish,  or  the  violence 
of  savage  hordes,  in  the  perfidy  of  those  in  whom  he 
confided. 

Mendez  and  Fiesco  bad  not  long  departed  when 
the  Spaniards  in  the  wreck  began  to  grow  sickly, 
partly  from  the  toils  and  exposures  of  the  recent 
voyage,  partly  from  being  crowded  in  such  narrow 
quarters  in  a  moist  and  sultry  climate,  and  partly 
from  want  of  their  accustomed  food,  fbr  Ihey  could 
not  habitaale  themselves  to  the  diet  of  the  Indians, 
which  was  pruicipally  of  a  vegetable  nature.  Their 
maladies  were  heightened  and  rendered  more  in- 
supportable by  mental  suffering,  by  that  suspense 
which  keeps  up  a  fretful  irritation  of  spirit,  and  that 
hope  deferred  which  gradually  corrodes  the  heart. 
Accustomed  lo  a  life  of  hosUe  and  variety,  they  had 
now  nothing  lo  do  but  loiter  about  the  dreary  hulk, 
and  look  out  upon  the  sea,  and  watch  for  the  canoe 
of  Fiesco,  and  wonder  at  its  protracted  absence,  and 
doubt  its  return.  A  long  time  elapsed,  much  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  voyage,  but  nothing  was  seen 
or  lieard  of  the  canoe.  Fears  were  entertained  that 
titeir  messenger  bad  perished.  If  so,  bow  long 
were  they  to  remain  here,  vainly  looking  for  relief 
which  was  never  to  arrive?  Some  gradually  sank 
into  deep  despondency,  others  became  peevish  and 
impatient.  Murmurs  broke  forth,  and,  as  usual 
with  men  in  distress,  murmurs  of  the  most  unrea- 
sonable kind.  Instead  of  sympathizing  with  their 
aged  and  iufirm  commander,  who  was  involved  in 
the  same  calamity,  who  in  suffering  transcended  them 
all,  and  yet  who  was  incessantly  studious  of  their 
welfore,  they  began  to  rail  against  him  as  the  cause 
of  all  their  misfbrtunes. 

The  factious  feeling  of  an  nnreasmiable  multitude 
would  he  of  little  importance  if  left  lo  itself,  and 
migtit  end  in  idle  clamour;  it  is  the  industry  of  one 
or  two  evil  spirits  that  generally  directs  it  to  an  ob- 
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ject  an  makes  it  mischievons.  Among  the  officers 
of  Cblumbus  were  two  brothers,  Francisco  and  Diego 
de  Porras.  They  were  relatives  of  the  royal  trea- 
surer Morales,  who  had  married  their  sister,  and  had 
made  interest  with  the  Admiral  to  give  them  some 
employment  in  the  expedition.'  To  gratify  llie  trea- 
surer, be  had  appointed  Francisco  de  Porras  captain 
of  one  of  the  caravels,  and  had  obtained  for  his  bro- 
Uier  Diego  the  situation  of  notary  and  accountant- 
general  of  the  squadron.  He  had  treated  them,  as 
he  declares,  with  the  kindness  of  relatives,  though 
both  proved  themselves  incompetent  to  their  situa- 
tions. They  were  vain  and  insolent  men,  and  like 
many  others  whom  Columbus  had  benefited,  requited 
his  kindness  with  the  blackest  ingratitude.* 

These  men,  finding  the  common  people  in  a  highly 
impatient  and  discontented  state,  mingled  among 
them,  and  worked  upon  them  with  the  most  seditious 
insinuations.  They  assured  tliem  that  all  their  hopes 
of  relief  tlirough  the  agency  of  Mendez  were  idle. 
It  was  a  mere  delusion  of  the  Admiral  to  keep  them 
quiet,  aud  render  them  subservient  to  his  purposes.  He 
had  no  desire  nor  intention  to  return  (o  Spain ;  he  was 
banished  thence.  Hispaniola  was  equally  closed  to 
him,  as  had  been  proved  by  the  exclusion  of  bis  ships 
from  its  harbour  in  a  time  of  peril.  To  him,  at  pre- 
sent, all  places  were  alike,  and  he  was  content  to 
remain  in  Jamaica  until  his  friends  could  make  in- 
terest at  court  and  procure  his  recall  from  banish- 
ment. As  to  Mendez  and  Fiesoo,  they  had  been  sent 
to  Spain  by  Columbus  on  his  own  private  afiairs,  not 
to  procure  a  ship  for  the  relief  of  his  followers.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  why  did  not  the  ship  arrive, 
or  why  did  not  Fiesco  return,  as  had  been  promised  ? 
Or  if  the  canoes  had  really  been  sent  for  succour, 
the  long  time  that  had  elapsed  without  tidings  of 
them  gave  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  perished 
by  the  way.  In  such  case,  their  only  alternative 
would  be,  to  take  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  and  en- 
deavour to  go  to  Hispaniola.  But  there  was  no  hope 
of  persuading  the  Admiral  to  such  an  imdertaking; 
he  was  too  old,  and  too  helpless  from  the  gout,  to 
expose  himself  to  the  hardships  of  such  a  voyage/ 
What,  then,  were  they  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  interests 
or  his  infirmities? — to  give  up  their  only  chance  for 
escape,  and  to  linger  and  perish  with  him  in  this  de- 
solate wreck?  If  they  succeeded  in  reaching  His- 
paniola, they  would  be  the  better  received  for  having 
left  the  Admiral  behind.  Ovando  was  secretly  hostile 
to  him,  fearing  that  he  would  regain  the  government 
of  the  island ;  on  their  arrival  in  Spain,  the  Bishop 
Fonseca,  from  his  enmity  to  Columbus,  would  be 
sure  to  take  their  part ;  the  brothers  Porras  had  power- 
ful friends  and  relatives  at  court,  to  counteract  any 
representations  Ihat  might  be  made  by  the  Admiral; 
and  they  cited  the  case  of  Roldan's  rebellion,  to  show 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  of  men  in  power, 
would  always  be  against  him.    Nay,  they  insinuated 


•  Hid.  del  Almirante,  c  <02. 

I  Letter  of  Colninlnu  U>  hit  ran  Diego. 
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that  the  Sovereigns,  who,  on  that  occasion,  bad  de- 
prived him  of  part  of  his  dignities  and  privileges, 
would  rejoice  at  a  pretext  for  stripping  him  of  the 
remainder.' 

Columbus  was  aware  that  the  minds  of  his  people 
were  embittered  against  him.  He  had  repeatedly 
been  treated  with  insolent  impatience,  and  reproadied 
with  behig  the  cause  of  their  disasters.  Accustomed, 
however,  to  the  unreasonableness  of  men  in  adversily, 
and  exercised,  by  many  trials,  in  the  mastery  of  tds 
passions,  he  bore  with  their  petulance,  soothed  their 
irritation,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer  their  spirits  by 
the  hopes  of  speedy  succour.  A  little  while  longer, 
and  he  trusted  that  Fiesco  would  arrive  with  good 
tidings,  when  the  certainty  of  relief  would  put  an 
end  to  all  these  clamours,  llie  mischief,  however, 
was  deeper  than  he  apprehended,  a  complete  matiiiy 
was  organised  among  his  followers. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  4504,  Columbus  was  in 
his  small  cabin,  on  the  stem  of  his  vessel,  being  cot- 
fined  to  his  bed  by  the  gout,  which  had  now  ren- 
dered him  a  complete  cripple.  While  ruminating  tm 
his  disastrous  situation,  Francisco  de  Porras  suddenly 
entered.  His  abrupt  and  agitated  manner  betrayed 
the  evil  nature  of  his  visit.  He  had  the  flurried  im- 
pudence of  a  man  who  is  about  to  perpetrate  an  open 
crime.  Bursting  forth  into  bitter  complaints,  at  their 
being  kept,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
to  perish  piecemeal  in  that  desolate  place,  h"  accused 
the  Admiral  of  having  no  intention  to  return  to  Spain. 
Columbus  suspected  something  sinister  from  this  mi- 
usual  arrogance.  He  maintained,  however,  his  calm- 
ness, and,  raising  hmiself  in  his  bed,  endeavoured  to 
reason  with  Porras.  He  pointed  out  the  impossibility 
of  departing  until  those  who  had  gone  to  Hispaniola 
should  send  them  vessels.  He  represented  how  modi 
more  ui^ent  must  be  his  desire  to  depart,  since  be 
had  not  merely  his  own  safety  to  provide  for,  but  be 
was  accountable  to  God  and  his  Sovereigns  for  the 
welfare  of  all  who  had  been  committed  to  his  diarge. 
He  reminded  Porras  that  he  had  always  consulted 
with  them  all,  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
common  safety,  and  that  what  he  had  done,  had  been 
with  the  general  approbation;  still,  if  any  otiier  mea- 
sure appeared  advisable,  he  recontonended  that  they 
should  assemble  together,  and  consult  upon  it,  and 
adopt  whatever  course  appeared  most  judicious. 

The  measures  of  Porras  and  his  comrades,  how- 
ever, were  already  concerted,  and  when  men  are  de> 
termined  on  mutiny,  they  are  deaf  to  reason.  He 
bluntly  replied,  that  there  was  no  time  for  further 
consultations.  "  Embark  immediately,  or  remain  in 
God's  name,  were  the  only  alternatives."  "  For  my 
part,"  said  he,  turning  his  back  upon  the  Admind, 
and  elevating  his  voice  so  that  it  resounded  all  over 
the  vessel,  "  I  am  fur  Castile !  those  who  chuse  may 
follow  me!"  shoots  arose  immediately  firom  all 
sides,  "I  will  follow  you !  and  I !  and  I ! "  Nombers 
of  the  crew  sprang  upon  the  ship,  brandishing  wea- 
•  Hist,  del  Almirante,  c.  iOa. 
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pons  and  oUerii^  raingted  threats  and  cries  of  rebel- 
lion. Some  called  upon  Porras  for  orders  what  to 
do;  others shoated  "To  Castile!  to  Castile!"  while, 
amidst  the  general  uproar,  the  Toices  of  some  despe- 
radoes were  heard  menacing  the  life  of  the  Admiral. 

Cohnnhns,  hearing  the  tumult,  leaped  from  his 
bed,  ill  and  infirm  as  he  was,  and  tottered  out  of  the 
cabin,  stmnbling  and  falling  in  the  exertion,  hoping 
by  his  presence  to  padfy  the  mutineers.  Three  or 
four  of  bis  futhfiil  adherents,  however,  fearing  some 
violence  might  be  offered  him,  threw  themselves 
between  him  and  the  throng,  and  taking  him  in  their 
arms,  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  cabin. 

The  Adelantado  bad  likewise  sallied  forth,  but  in 
a  different  mood.  He  had  planted  himself,  with 
lance  in  hand,  in  a  situation  to  take  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  assanlt.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difflcnity 
that  several  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  crew  could  ap- 
pease his  liiry,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  relinquish 
his  weapon,  and  retire  to  the  cabin  of  bis  brother. 
They  now  entreated  Porras  and  his  companions  to 
depart  peaceably,  since  no  one  sought  to  oppose 
tbem.  No  advantage  conld  be  gained  by  violence ; 
bat  sboold  they  cause  the  death  of  the  Admiral,  they 
would  draw  upon  themselves  the  severest  punish- 
ment from  the  Sovereigns.' 

These  representations  moderated  the  tnrtmlence  of 
the  mutineers,  and  they  now  proceeded  to  carry  their 
plans  intf^xecution.  Taking  ten  canoes  which  the 
Admiral  had  purchased  of  the  Indians,  they  em- 
barked in  them  with  as  mnoh  exultation  as  if  certain 
ofimmediately  landing  on  the  shores  of  Spain.  Others 
who  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  seeing 
so  large  a  force  departing,  and  fearing  to  remain  be- 
hind, when  so  reduced  in  number,  hastily  collected 
their  effects,  and  entered  likewise  into  the  canoes. 
In  this  way  forty-eight  abandoned  the  Admiral. 
Many  of  those  who  remained  were  only  detained  by 
sickness,  for,  had  they  been  well,  most  of  them 
woald  have  accompanied  the  deserters.*  The  few 
who  remained  foithfnl  to  the  Admiral,  and  the  sick, 
who  crawled  forth  from  their  cabins,  saw  the  de- 
parture of  the  mutineers  with  tears  and  lamentations, 
giving  themselves  up  for  lost.  Notwithstanding  his 
malady,  Columbus  left  liis  bed,  mingling  among 
those  who  were  loyal,  and  visiting  those  who  were 
ill,  endeavouring  in  every  way  to  cheer  and  comfort 
tbem.  He  entreated  them  to  put  their  trust  in  God, 
wIm  would  yet  relieve  them ;  and  he  promised,  on 
bis  return  to  Spam,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Qoeen,  represent  their  loyalty  and  constancy,  and 
(riMain  for  them  rewards  that  should  compensate  for 
all  their  sufferings.^ 

In  tlie  mean  time  Francisco  de  Porras  and  his  fol- 
lowers, in  their  squadron  of  canoes,  coasted  the  is- 
land to  the  eastward,  following  tt»  route  taken  by 

•  L»  Cam.  HUt.  Ind.,  1.  ii,  cap.  32.  Biat.  dd  Alminnle, 
cap.  102. 

•  Hial.  del  Alminnte,  cap  102. 
>  Las  Cms,  1. 11,0.33. 


Mendez  and  Fiesco.  Wherever  they  landed,  they 
onnmitted  the  greatest  wrongs  and  outrages  npon 
the  Indians,  robbing  them  of  their  provisions,  and  of 
whatever  tbey  coveted  of  their  effects.  They  endea- 
voured to  make  their  own  crimes  redound  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Columbus,  pretending  to  act  under  his  au- 
thority, and  afflmring  that  he  would  pay  for  every 
thing  that  they  took :  if  be  refused,  they  told  the 
natives  to  kill  him.  They  represented  him  as  an  im- 
placable foe  to  the  Indians ;  as  one  who  bad  tyran- 
nized over  other  islands,  causing  the  misery  and  death 
of  the  natives,  and  who  only  sought  to  gain  a  sway 
here  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  Kke  calamities. 

Having  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  is- 
land, they  waited  nntil  the  weather  should  be  per- 
fectly calm,  before  they  ventured  to  cross  the  gulf. 
Unskilled  as  they  were  in  the  management  of  canoes, 
they  procured  several  Indians  to  accompany  them. 
The  sea  being  at  length  quite  smooth,  they  set  forth 
upon  their  voyage.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they 
proceeded  four  leagues  fipom  land  when  a  contrary 
wind  arose,  and  the  waves  began  to  swell.  Tbey 
turned  immediately  for  shore.  The  canoes,  from 
tlieir  light  structure,  and  their  keels  being  nearly 
round,  were  easily  overturned,  and  required  to  be 
carefully  balanced.  They  were  now  deeply  freighted 
by  men  unaccustomed  to  them,  and  as  the  sea  rose, 
they  frequently  let  in  the  water.  The  Spaniards 
were  alarmed,  and  endeavoured  to  lighten  them,  by 
throwing  overboard  every  thing  that  could  be  spared; 
retaining  only  their  arms,  and  a  part  of  their  provi- 
sions. The  danger  augmented  with  the  wind.  They 
now  compelled  the  Indians  to  leap  into  the  sea,  ex- 
cepting such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  navigate 
the  canoes.  If  they  hesitated,  they  drove  them  over- 
board with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  Indians  were 
skilful  swimmers,  but  the  distance  to  land  was  too 
great  for  their  strength.  They  kept  about  the  canoes, 
therefore,  taking  hold  of  them  occasionally  to  rest 
themselves  and  recover  breath.  As  their  weight  dis- 
turbed the  balance  of  the  canoes,  and  endangered 
their  overturning,  the  Spaniards  cut  off  tlteir  hands, 
and  stabbed  tbem  with  their  swords.  Some  died  by 
the  weapons  of  these  cruel  men,  others  were  ex- 
hausted and  sank  beneath  the  waves ;  thus  eighteen 
perished  miserably,  and  none  survived,  but  such  as 
had  been  retained  to  manage  the  canoes.' 

When  the  Spaniards  got  back  to  land,  different 
opinions  arose  as  to  what  course  they  should  next 
pursue.  Some  were  for  crossing  to  Cuba,  for  which 
island  the  wind  was  favourable.  From  thence,  it 
was  thought,  they  might  easily  cross  to  the  end  of 
Hispaniola.  Others  advised  that  they  should  return 
and  make  their  peace  with  the  Admiral,  or  lake 
from  him  what  remained  of  arms  and  stores,  havmg 
thrown  almost  every  thing  overboard  during  their 
lale  danger.  Others  counselled  another  attempt  to 
cross  over  to  Hispaniola,  as  soon  as  the  sea  should 
become  tranquil. 

>  HUt.  del  Almiranle,  c.  «n.   Lat  Cam,  I.  li,  c  32. 
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Thif  last  advice  was  adopted.  Tbey  remained  for 
a  DMOth  at  ao  lodiaa  village  near  the  eastern  point 
of  the  island,  living  on  the  sabstance  of  the  oaiives, 
and  treating  them  in  the  iwst  arbitrarj  and  capri- 
cious manner.  When  at  length  the  weather  became 
serene,  they  made  a  second  attempt,  hot  were  again 
dfiven  back  by  adverse  wuids.  Losing  ail  patience, 
thereCare,  and  despairing  of  the  enterprise,  they 
abandoned  iheir  canoes,  and  returned  westward ; 
wandering  from  village  to  village,  a  dissolate  and 
lawless  gang,  supporting  themselves  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  according  as  liiey  met  with  kindness  or  hosti- 
lity, and  passing  like  a  pestilence  through  the  island.' 


CHAPTER  ni. 

sciicm  or  raovuioiis.    mtTtcni  or  coiimBDS  to 
OBTMN  scmiES  noH  m  MTIVU. 

( 1504.  ] 

While  Porras  and  his  crew  were  ranging  about 
with  that  desperate  and  joyless  licentiousness  which 
attends  the  abandonment  of  principle,  Columbus  pre- 
sented the  opposite  picture  of  a  man  supported  by 
conscious  rectitude,  and  true  to  others  and  to  hun- 
self.  When  he  saw  the  crews  depart  which  bore 
away  the  healtliful  and  vigorous  portion  of  his  gar- 
rison, he  exerted  hbnself  to  encourage  the  infirm  and 
desponding  remnant  which  remained.  There  were 
but  few  capable  of  wielding  arms  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack, and  none  to  spare  from  the  attendance  on  the 
sick  and  the  guarding  of  tlie  wreck,  to  forage  about 
in  search  of  provisions.  Regardless  of  his  own  pain- 
ful maladies,  he  was  incessant  m  his  attention  to  al- 
leviate the  sufferings  and  re-establish  the  healUis  of 
his  followers.  By  scrupulous  good  faith  and  amica- 
ble conduct  towards  the  natives,  and  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  articles  of  traffic  which  remained,  he  pro- 
cured, from  time  to  tune,  considerable  supplies  of 
provisions.  The  most  palatable  and  nourishing  of 
these,  together  with  the  small  stock  of  European  bis- 
cuit that  remamed,  he  ordered  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  infirm.  Knowing  hew  much 
the  body  is  affected  by  the  operations  of  the  mmd, 
he  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  spirits,  and  animate  the 
hopes,  of  the  droopmg  sufferers.  Concealing  his  own 
anxiety,  he  mainuined  a  serene  and  even  cheerful 
countenance,  encouraging  his  men  by  kmd  words, 
and  holding  forth  confident  anlicipaiions  of  speedy 
relief.  By  his  friendly  and  careful  treatment,  Co- 
lumbus soon  recruited  botli  the  health  and  spirits  of 
liis  people,  and  brought  tliem  all  into  a  condition  to 
conlribute  to  the  conmion  safety.  Judicious  regula- 
tions, calmly,  but  firmly  enforced,  maintained  every 
thing  in  order.  The  men  became  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  wholesome  discipline,  and  perceived  that 
ihereslrauite  imposed  upon  them  by  their  commander 

•  Uiit.  dd  Aiminnle,  c.  <02.    La*  Cam,  I.  ii,  c  52. 


were  tor  tbcw  own  good,  aad  Mmnttij  prodDCtivc 
of  their  own  eomfort 

Coinmboshad  thus  ncoeeded  in  gnarding  agaiaat 
the  internal  ills  that  threatened  the  ^fetfof  his  IHtk 
oommnnity,  wiien  alarming  evils  began  to  moiace 
ttom  without.  The  Indian*  being  an  inqMoWdent 
race,  unused  to  lay  up  any  stock  of  proriaioos,  and 
onwiUing  tosolgect  thonadves  to  extra  labon-,  ibond 
it  difBcoIt  to  famish  the  quantity  -of  food  daily  re- 
quired for  80  many  hungry  men.  The  European 
trinkets,  once  so  precious,  lost  their  value,  in  pro- 
porti(m  as  they  became  common.  The  importaaee 
of  the  Admiral  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
desertion  of  so  many  of  his  feUowers;  and  the  malign 
iiant  instigatious  of  the  rebels  had  awakened  jealousy 
and  enmity  in  several  of  the  villages,  which  had  ben 
•ocnstomed  to  fiunisb  provisions. 

By  degrees,  therefore,  the  supplies  began  to  bD 
off.  The  airanganent*  Jwr  the  daily  delivary  of  cer- 
tain quantities,  made  by  Diego  Mendez,  were  irre- 
gularly attended  to,  and  at  length  ceased  eatinily. 
The  Indians  no  kmger  thronged  to  the  hartioar  with 
provisions,  and  often  refused  them  when  apfdied  for. 
The  Spankrds  were  obliged  to  forage  about  the  oeigh- 
boHihood  for  (heir  daily  food,  but  found  mwe  and 
more  difficulty  in  procuring  it;  and  now,  in  addition 
to  their  other  causes  for  despondency,  they  began  lo 
entertain  horrible  apprehenaons  of  {armne. 

The  Admiral  heard  tbe  melancholy  forebodii^  of 
his  men,  and  beheld  the  growing  evil,  but  was  at  a 
loss  for  a  remedy.  To  resort  to  force  was  an  ato- 
native  full  of  danger,  and  of  but  temporary  efficacy. 
It  would  require  all  those  who  were  well  enough  to 
bear  arms  to  sally  forth,  while  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
mfirm  would  be  left  defenceless  on  board  of  the 
wreck,  exposed  lo  the  vengeance  of  the  natives. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  scarcity  daily  increased. 
The  Indians  perceived  the  wante  of  the  white  men, 
and  had  learnt  from  them  the  art  of  making  bargains. 
They  asked  ten  times  the  former  quantity  of  Euro- 
pean articles  for  any  amount  of  provisions,  and 
brought  their  supplies  m  scanty  quantities,  loenhwoe 
the  eagerness  of  the  hungry  Spaniards.  At  length, 
even  this  relief  ceased,  and  there  was  an  absoiale 
distress  for  want  of  food.  It  appeared  that  the  jot- 
lousy  of  the  natives  liad  been  universally  aroused  by 
Porras  and  his  followers,  and  they  withheld  all  pnni- 
sions,  in  hopes  either  of  starving  the  Admiral  and  bis 
people,  or  of  driving  them  from  the  island. 

In  tills  extremity,  a  fortunate  idea  suddenly  presait- 
ed  itself  to  Columbus.  From  his  knowledge  ofaslio- 
nomy,  he  ascerUined  that,  wiUun  three  days,  there 
would  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night.  He  sent,  therefwe,  an  Indian  of  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  who  served  as  his  interpreter, 
to  summon  the  principal  caciques  to  a  grand  confe- 
rence, appomling  for  it  the  day  of  the  eclipse.  When 
all  were  assembled,  he  told  them  by  bis  interpreter 
(hat  he  and  his  followers  were  the  worshippers  of  a 
Deity  who  lived  in  Uie  skies.    That  this  Deity  fa- 
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Tottred  tach  as  did  veil,  bat  panished  all  transgres- 
sors. That  as  they  inast  all  have  noticed,  he  had 
protected  Diego  Mendez  and  his  companions  in  their 
voyage,  they  having  gone  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  tlieir  commander;  bat  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  visited  Porras  and  his  companions  vilh  all  kind 
of  afflidions,  in  conseqnence  of  their  rebellion.  That 
this  great  Dehy  was  incensed  against  the  Indians  vho 
had  reFnsed  or  neglected  to  furnish  his  bithftil  wor- 
shippers  with  provisions,  and  intended  to  chastise 
them  with  Cnnine  and  pestilence.  Lest  they  shoold 
disbelieve  this  warning,  a  signal  woold  be  given  that 
very  n%ht,  in  the  hearens.  They  woold  behold  (he 
moon  change  its  colomr,  and  gradually  lose  its  light; 
a  token  of  the  fearfal  panishment  wMdi  awaited 
them. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  alarmed  at  the  solemnity 
of  this  prediction,  others  treated  it  with  derision, — 
all,  however,  awaited  with  solicitude  the  coming  of 
the  night.    When  they  beheld  a  dark  shadow  stealing 
over  the  moon,  they  began  to  tremble.    Their  fears 
increased  with  the  progress  of  the  edipse;  and  when 
they  saw  a  mysterions  darkness  covering  the  whole 
hce  of  nature,  there  were  no  bonnds  to  their  terror. 
Seizing  upon  whatever  provisions  they  conld  procure, 
they  honied  to  the  ships,  uttering  cries  and  lamen* 
tations.    They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Co' 
lombos,  implored  him  to  intercede  with  his  God  to 
withhold  the  threatened  calamities,  and  assored  him 
that  thencefbrth  they  would  bring  him  whatever  he 
reqnh^.    Columbus  told  them  he  would  retire  and 
commune  with  the  Deity.    Shutting  himself  up  in 
bis  cabin,  he  remained  there  daring  the  increase  of 
the  eclipse,  the  forests  and  shores  all  the  while  re- 
soonding  with  (lie  bowlings  and  supplications  of  the 
savages.    When  the  eclipse  was  about  to  dimtnish, 
he  came  forth  and  inlbrmed  the  natives  that  he  had 
interceded  Ibr  them  with  his  God,  who,  on  condition 
of  their  folfllling  their  promises,  had  deigned  to  par- 
don Ibem:  in  sign  of  which  he  would  withdraw  the 
darkness  from  the  moon. 

When  the  Indians  sdw  that  planet  restored  pre- 
sently to  its  briglttness,  and  rolling  in  all  its  beauty 
throagh  the  finnament,  they  overwhelmed  the  Ad- 
miral with  thanks  for  his  intercession,  and  repaired 
to  their  homes,  joyful  at  having  escaped  such  great 
disasters.  They  now  regarded  Columbus  with  awe 
ind  reverence,  as  a  man  in  the  peculiar  favour  and 
»nGdence  of  the  Deity,  since  he  knew  upon  earth 
rbat  was  passing  in  the  heavens.  They  hastened  to 
propitiate  him  with  gifts,  supplies  again  anived  daily 
t  the  harbour,  and  from  that  time  forward,  there 
fsa  no  want  of  provisions.' 
•    nbt.  del  Alniiranle,  c  <0S.    La>  Cans,  HUt.  Ind.,  1.  it,  c  3S 
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Eight  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  departure 
of  Mendez  and  Fiesco,  yet  no  ti<fings  had  been  re- 
ceived of  their  fate.  For  a  long  lime  Die  Spaniards 
tiad  kept  a  wistful  look-out  upon  the  ocean,  flattering 
thetmeives  that  every  Indian  canoe,  gliding  at  a  dis- 
tance, might  be  the  harbinger  of  deliterance.  The 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  were  now  last  sinking  into 
despondoicy.  What  thotisand  perils  awaited  such 
frail  barks,  and  so  vreA  a  party,  on  an  expedition  of 
the  kind  I  Either  the  canoes  had  been  swallowed  up 
by  boisterous  waves  and  adverse  currents,  or  their 
crews  had  perished  among  the  ru^ed  moonlains  and 
savage  trities  of  Hispanioia.  To  increase  their  des- 
pondency, they  were  informed  that  a  vessel  had  been 
seen,  bottom  upwards,  drifting  with  thecorrents  along 
the  coasts  of  Jaonaica.  This  m%ht  be  the  vessel  sent 
to  their  relief;  and  if  so  aD  their  hopes  were  ship- 
wrecked with  it.  This  rumour,  it  is  affirmed,  was 
invented  and  circalated  in  the  island  by  the  rebels, 
that  It  might  reach  the  ears  of  those  who  remained 
foitbful  to  the  Admiral,  and  reduce  them  to  despair.* 
It  no  doubt  had  its  effect.  Losing  all  hope  of  aid 
from  adislanoe,and  considering  tliemselves  abandoned 
and  forgotten  by  Uie  world,  many  of  the  men  grew 
wild  and  desperate  in  their  plans.  Another  conspiracy 
was  formed  by  one  Bernardo,  an  apothecary  of  Va- 
lencia, with  two  confederates,  Alonso  de  Zamora 
and  Pedro  de  Villatoro.  They  designed  to  imhate 
the  attempt  of  Porras,  to  seize  upon  the  remaining 
canoes,  and  seek  their  way  to  Hispanioia.* 

The  mutiny  was  on  the  very  pmnt  of  breaking  oat, 
when  one  evening,  towards  dusk,  a  sail  was  seen 
standing  towards  the  harbour.  The  transports  of  the 
poor  Spaniards  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  The  vessel  was  of  small  size;  it  kept  out 
to  sea,  but  sent  its  boat  to  visit  the  ships.  Every  eye 
was  eagerly  bent  to  hail  the  countenances  of  Chris- 
tians and  deliverers.  As  the  boat  approached,  tliey 
descried  in  it  Diego  de  Elscobar,  a  man  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  active  confederates  of  Roldan  in  his 
rebellion,  who  had  been  condemned  to  deatli  under 
the  administration  of  Columbus,  and  pardoned  by 
his  successor  Bobadilla.  There  was  bad  omen  in  such 
a  messenger. 

Coming  alongside  of  the  ships,  Esc(^r  put  a 
letter  on  board  from  Ovando,  governor  of  Hispanioia, 
together  with  a  barrel  of  wine  and  a  side  of  bacon, 
sent  as  presents  to  the  Admiral.  He  then  drew  off, 
and  talked  with  Columbus  from  a  distance.  He  told 
him  that  he  was  sent  by  the  governor  to  express  his 
great  concern  at  his  misfortunes,  and  his  regret  at  not 
having  in  port  a  vessel  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  off 
himself  and  bis  people,  but  that  he  would  send  one 

•  HIsl.  delAfanlnnte.c  104. 

•  Lw  CaM,  Htotlnd.,  Mb.  tt.  cap.  33. 
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as  soon  as  possible.  Escobar  gave  the  Admiral  as- 
surances likewise,  that  his  conoems  in  Hispaniola  had 
been  faithfully  attended  to.  He  requested  him,  if  he 
had  any  letter  to  write  to  the  goremor  in  reply,  to 
give  it  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  wished  to  re- 
turn immediately. 

There  was  something  extremely  singular  in  this 
mission,  but  there  was  no  time  for  comments ;  Es- 
cobar was  urgent  to  depart.  Columbus  hastened, 
therefore,  to  write  a  reply  to  Ovando  couched  in  the 
most  friendly  terms,  depicting  the  dangers  and  dis- 
tresses of  bis  situation,  increased  as  they  were  by  the 
rebellion  of  Porras,  but  expressing  his  reliance  on  his 
promise  to  send  him  relief,  confiding  in  whicli  he 
should  remain  patiently  on  board  of  his  wreck.  He 
recommended  Diego  Mendez  and  Bartholomew  Fiesco 
to  his  favour,  assuring  him  that  they  were  not  sent  to 
San  Domingo  with  any  artful  design,  but  amply  to 
represent  his  perilous  situation,  and  to  apply  for  suc- 
cour. '  When  Escobar  received  this  letter,  he  re- 
turned immediately  on  board  of  his  vessel,  which 
made  all  sail,  and  soon  disappeared  in  llie  gathering 
gloom  of  the  night. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  hailed  the  arrival  of  this  vessel 
with  transports,  its  sudden  departure,  and  the  mys- 
terious conduct  of  Escobar,  inspired  no  less  wonder 
and  consternation.  He  had  kept  aloof  from  all  com- 
munication with  them,  as  if  he  felt  no  interest  in  their 
welfare,  or  sympathy  in  their  misfortunes.  Co- 
lumbus saw  the  gloom  that  had  gathered  in  their 
countenances,  and  feared  the  consequences.  He 
eagerly  sought,  therefore,  to  dispel  their  suspicions, 
professing  himself  satisfied  with  the  communications 
received  from  Ovando,  and  assuring  them  that  vessels 
would  soon  arrive  to  take  them  all  away.  In  con- 
fidence of  this,  he  said,  he  had  declined  to  depart  with 
Escobar,  because  his  vessel  was  too  small  to  take  the 
whole,  preferring  to  remain  with  them  and  share 
their  lot;  and  had  despatched  the  caravel  in  such 
haste,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  expediting  the 
necessary  ships.  These  assurances,  and  the  certainty 
that  their  situation  was  known  in  San  Domingo, 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Their  hopes  again 
revived,  and  the  conspiracy,  which  had  been  on  the 
point  of  breaking  forth,  was  completely  disconcerted. 

In  secret,  however,  Columbus  was  exceedingly  in- 
dignant aithe  conduct  of  Ovando.  He  had  left  him 
for  many  months  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  danger, 
and  most  distressing  uncertainty,  exposed  to  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  natives,  the  seditions  of  his  men,  and 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  despair.  He  had,  at  length, 
sent  a  mere  tantalizing  message,  by  a  man  known  to 
be  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  with  a  present  of  food, 
which,  from  its  scantiness,  seemed  intended  to  mock 
their  necessities. 

Columbus  believed  that  Ovando  had  purposely 

neglected  him,  hoping  that  he  would  peristi  on  the 

island,  being  apprehensive  tliat,  should  he  return  in 

safety,  he  would  be  reinstated  in  the  government  of 

•  UuCasn.l.  ii,  c.  3«. 


Hiqwniola :  and  he  considered  Eso^Mr  merdy  as  a 
spy  sent  by  the  governor  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
himself  and  his  crew,  and  whether  they  were  yet  in 
existence.  Las  Casas,  who  was  then  at  San  Do- 
mingo, expresses  simUar  suspicions.  He  says  that 
Escobar  was  chosen  because  Ovando  was  certain  that, 
from  ancient  enmity,  he  would  have  no  sympathy 
for  the  Admiral.  That  he  was  ordered  not  to  go  oo 
board  of  the  vessels,  nor  to  land,  neither  was  he  to 
hold  conversation  with  any  of  the  crew,  or  receive 
any  letters,  except  those  of  the  Admiral.  In  a  word, 
that  he  was  a  mere  scout  to  collect  information.  ■ 

Others  have  ascribed  the  long  neglect  of  Ovaodo 
to  extreme  caution.  Tliere  was  a  rumour  prevaloii 
that  Columbus,  irritated  at  the  suspension  of  bis  dig- 
nilies  by  the  court  of  Spain,  intended  to  transfo'  Us 
newly-discovered  countries  into  the  hands  of  his  native 
republic,  Genoa,  or  of  some  other  power.  Such  m- 
mours  had  long  been  current,  and  to  their  recent 
circulation  Columbus  himself  alludes  in  bis  letter  sent 
to  the  Sovereigns  by  Diego  Mendez.  The  most 
plausible  apology  given  is,  that  Ovando  was  absent 
for  several  months  in  the  interior,  occupied  in  wars 
with  the  natives,  and  that  there  were  no  ships  at  San 
Domingo  of  sufficient  burden  to  take  Columbus  and 
his  crew  to  Spain.  He  may  have  feared  that,  should 
they  come  to  reside  for  any  length  of  time  on  the 
island,  either  the  Admiral  would  interfere  in  puUie 
affairs,  or  endeavour  to  make  a  party  in  Itis  favour;  or 
that  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  his  old  enemies 
still  resident  there,  former  scenes  of  faction  and  tur- 
bulence might  be  revived. '  In  the  mean  time  the  si- 
tuation of  Columbus  in  Jamaica,  while  it  disposed 
of  him  quietly  until  vessels  sliould  arrive  from  Spain, 
could  not,  he  may  have  thought,  be  hazardous.  He 
had  sufficient  force  and  arms  for  defence,  and  he  had 
made  amicable  arrangements  with  the  natives  for  the 
supply  of  provisions,  as  Diego  Mendez,  who  had 
made  those  arrangements,  bad  no  doubt  infonned 
him.  Such  may  have  been  the  reasoning  by  which 
Ovando,  under  the  real  inQuenoe  of  his  interest,  may 
have  reconciled  his  conscience  to  a  measure  tliat  ex- 
cited the  strong  reprobation  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  has  contmued  to  draw  upon  him  the  suq[Hciaas 
of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TOTMB  OF  DIEGO  MERDKX    AND  BlITBOlOaEW  VUSCO  H  > 
CiNOI  TO  HI8PAIII0LA. 

[  1504.  ] 

It  is  proper  to  give  here  some  account  of  the  nns- 
sion  of  Diego  Mendez  and  Bartholomew  Fiesco,  and 
of  the  circumstances  which  prevented  the  latter  from 
returning  to  Jamaica.  When  be  had  taken  leave  of 
the  Adelanudo  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  they  oon- 

•  LasCasas.  Hi8t.Iiid.,l.ii,c.53.    His(.<lelAImtrante,ca|kns. 
'  Las  Casas.  ubi  gup.    RisL  del  Almirante,  obi  anp. 
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tinoed  all  day  in  a  direct  coone,  animaling  the  In- 
dians who  navigated  their  canoes,  and  who  frequently 
paused  at  their  laboar.  There  was  no  wind,  the  sky 
was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm ;  the 
heat,  therefore,  be«une  intolerable.  They-  had  no 
shelter  from  the  san,  whose  burning  rays  were  re- 
flected from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  seemed  to 
scorch  their  very  eyes.  The  Indians,  exhausted  by 
heat  and  toil,  would  often  leap  into  the  water  to  cool 
their  glowing  bodies  and  refresh  themselves,  and, 
after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  would  return  with 
new  vigour  to  their  labours.  At  the  going  down  of 
the  son  they  lost  sight  of  land.  Daring  the  night  the 
Indians  took  turns,  one  half  to  row  while  the  others 
slept.  The  Spaniards,  in  like  manner,  divided  their 
forces:  while  one  half  took  repose,  the  others  kept 
guard  with  weapons  in  hand,  ready  to  defend  them- 
selves in  case  of  any  perfidy  on  the  part  of  their  savage 
companions. 

Watching  and  toiling  ia  this  way  through  the 
night,  they  were  exceedin^y  fatigued  at  the  return 
of  day.    They  beheld  nothing  around  them  but  sea 
and  sky.    Their  frail  canoes,  heaving  up  and  down 
with  the  swelling  and  sinking  of  the  ocean,  seemed 
scarcely  capable  of  sustaining  the  broad  unduhitions 
of  a  calm ;  how  would  they  be  able  to  live  amidst  the 
waves  and  surges,  should  the  wind  arise?     The 
commanders  did  all  they  could  to  keep  up  the  flag- 
ging spirits  of  the  men.    Sometimes  they  permitted 
them  a  respite;  at  other  times  they  took  thie  paddles 
and  shared  their  toils.    But  labour  and  fatigue  were 
soon  forgotten  in  a  new  source  of  suffering.    Durmg 
the  preceding  sultry  day  and  night,  the  Indians, 
parched  and  fatigued,  had  drunk  op  all  the  water. 
They  now  began  to  experience   (he  torments  of 
thirst.    In  proportion  as  the  sun  arose,  their  thirst 
increased ;  the  calm  which  favoured  the  navigation 
of  the  canoes  rendered  this  misery  the  more  intense. 
There  was  not  a  breeze  to  fan  the  air,  or  counteract 
the  ardent  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.    Their  sufferings 
■nrere  irritated  by  the  prospect  around  them — nothing 
bat  waterwhile  they  were  perishing  with  thirst.   At 
mid-day  then:  strength  failed  them,  and  they  could 
work  no  longer.    Fortunately,  at  Uiis  time  the  com- 
manders of  the  canoes  found,  or  pretended  to  find, 
two  small  kegs  of  water,  which  they  had  perhaps 
secretly  reserved  liar  such  an  extremity.  Administer- 
ing the  precious  contents  from  time  to  lime,  in  sparing 
moothfuls  to  their  companions,  and  particularly  to 
the  labouring  Indians,  they  enabled  them  to  resume 
their  toils.    They  cheered  them  with  the  hopes  of 
soon  arriving  at  a  small  island  called  Navasa,  which 
Jay  directly  in  their  way,  and  was  only  eight  leagues 
from  Hupaniola.  Here  they  would  be  able  to  procure 
\rater  to  allay  their  thirst,  and  might  take  repose. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  continued  faintly  and 
Mrearily  labouring  forward,  and  keeping  an  anxious 
look  out  for  the  island.  The  day  passed  away,  the 
son  w«it  down,  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  laml,  not 
even  •  ckmd  on  the  horizon  that  might  deceive  them 


into  a  hope.  According  to  their  calculations,  they 
bad  certainly  come  the  distance  from  Jamaica  at 
whidi  Navasa  lay.  They  began  to  fear  that  they  had 
deviated  from  their  course.  If  so,  they  should  miss 
the  island  entirely,  and  perish  with  thirst  before 
they  could  reach  Hispaniola. 

The  night  closed  upon  them  withont  any  sight  of 
the  island.  They  now  despaired  of  touching  at  it,  fbr 
it  was  so  small  and  low  that,  even  if  they  were  to 
pass  near,  they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  perceive  it 
in  the  dark.  One  ofthe  Indians  sunk  and  died,  under 
the  accumulated  sufferings  of  labour,  heat,  and  rag^ 
ing  thirst.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Others  lay  panting  and  gasping  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canoes.  Their  companions,  troubled  in  spirit,  and 
exhausted  in  strength,  feebly  continued  Iheir  toils. 
Sometimes  they  endeavoured  to  cool  their  parched 
palates  by  taking  sea-water  in  their  mouths,  but  its 
briny  acrimony  rather  increased  their  thirst.  Now 
and  then,  but  very  sparingly,  they  were  allowed  a 
drop  of  water  from  the  kegs;  but  this  was  only  in 
cases  of  the  utmost  extremity,  and  principally  to  those 
who  were  employed  in  rowing.  The  night  had  far 
advanced,  but  those  whose  torn  it  was  to  take  repose 
were  unable  to  sleep,  from  theinlensily  of  their  thirst; 
or  if  they  slept,  it  was  but  to  be  tantalised  with  dreams 
of  cool  fountainsand  running  brooks,  and  to  awaken 
in  redoubled  torment.  The  last  drop  of  water  had 
been  dealt  out  to  the  Indian  rowers,  but  it  had  only 
served  to  irritate  their  sufferings.  They  scarce  could 
move  their  paddles ;  one  after  another  gave  up,  and 
it  seemed  impossiUe  that  they  should  live  to  reach 
Hispaniola. 

The  commanders,  by  admirable  management,  had 
hitherto  kept  up  this  weary  struggle  with  suffer- 
ing and  despau::  they  now,  too,  began  to  despond. 
Diego  Mendez  sat  watching  the  horizon,  which  was 
gradually  lighting  up  with  those  bint  rays  which 
precede  the  rising  of  the  moon.  As  tliat  planet  arose, 
he  perceived  it  to  emerge  from  behind  some  dark 
mass  elevated  above  the  level  of  llie  ocean.  He  im- 
mediately gave  the  animating  cry  of "  laud."  His  al- 
most expiring  companions  were  roused  by  it  to  new 
life.  It  proved  to  be  the  island  of  Navasa,  but  so 
small,  and  low,  and  distant,  that  had  it  not  been 
thus  revealed  by  the  risuig  of  the  moon,  they  would 
never  have  discovered  it.  The  error  in  their  reckon- 
ing with  respect  to  the  island,  had  arisen  from  mis- 
calculating (he  rate  of  sailing  of  the  canoes,  from  not 
making  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fatigue  of  the 
rowers  and  for  the  opposition  of  the  current. 

New  vigour  was  now  diffused  throughout  the 
crews.  They  exerted  themselves  with  feverish  un- 
patience ;  by  the  dawn  of  day  they  reached  the  land, 
and,  springing  on  shore,  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
such  signal  deliverance.  The  island  was  a  mere 
mass  of  rocks,  half  a  league  in  circuit.  There  was 
neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  herbage,  nor  stream, 
nor  fountain.  Hurrying  about,  however,  with  anx- 
ious search,  they  found  to  their  joy  abondance  of 
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rain-water  in  the  hoUows  of  the  rocks.  Eagerly 
scooping  it  up  with  their  calabashes,  they  quenched 
their  burning  thirst  by  immoderate  draughts.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  more  prudent  warned  the  others  of 
their  danger.  The  Spaniards  were  in  some  degree 
restrained;  but  the  poor  Indians,  whose  toils  had 
increased  the  fever  of  their  thirst,  gave  way  to  a  Isind 
of  frantic  indulgence.  Several  died  upon  the  spot, 
and  others  fell  dangerously  ill.  ■ 

Having  allayed  their  thirst,  they  now  looked  about 
in  search  of  food.  A  few  shell-fish  were  found  along 
the  shore,  and  Diego  Mendez,  striking  a  light,  and 
gathering  drift  wood,  they  were  enabled  to  boil  them, 
and  to  make  a  delicious  banquet.  All  day  they  re- 
mained reposing  in  the  shade  of  the  rocks,  refreshing 
themselves  after  their  intolerable  sufferings,  and  gaz- 
ing upon  Hispaniola,  whose  mountains  were  seen 
rising  above  the  horizon,  at  eight  leagues'  distance. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  once  more  embark- 
ed, invigorated  by  repose,  and  arrived  safely  at  Cape 
Tiburon  on  the  following  day,  the  fourth  since  their 
departure  from  Jamaica.  Here  they  landed  on  the 
banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  where  they  were  kindly 
received  and  treated  by  the  natives.  Such  are  the 
particulars,  collected  from  different  sources,'  of  this 
adventurous  and  interesting  voyage,  on  the  precarious 
success  of  which  depended  the  deliverance  of  Ck)lnm- 
bus  and  his  crews.  The  voyagers  remained  for  two 
days  among  (he  hospitable  natives  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  to  refresh  themselves.  Fiesco  would  have 
returned  to  Jamaica  according  to  promise,  to  give 
assurance  to  the  Admiral  and  his  companions  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  their  messenger;  but  both  Spaniards 
and  Indians  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  voyage, 
that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  encounter  the 
perils  of  a  return  in  the  canoes. 

Parting  with  hb  companions,  Di^o  Mendez  took 
six  Indians  of  the  island,  and  set  off  resolutely  to 
coast  m  his  canoe  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  to 
San  Domingo.  After  proceeding  for  eighty  leagues, 
with  infinite  toil,  always  against  the  currents,  and 
subject  to  perils  from  the  native  tribes,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  governor  had  departed  for  Xaragna, 
fifty  leagues  distant.  Still  undaunted  by  fatigues  and 
difficulties,  he  abandoned  his  canoe,  and  proceeded 
alone  and  on  foot  through  forestsand  over  mountains, 
unUl  he  arrived  at  Xaragua,  achieving  one  of  the 
most  perilous  expeditions  ever  undertaken  by  a  de- 
voted follower  for  the  safety  of  his  commander. 

Ovando  received  him  willi  great  kindness,  express- 
ing the  utmost  concern  at  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  Columbus.  He  made  many  promises  of  sending 
immediate  relief,  but  snfferedday  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  even  month  after  month  to  elapse,  without 

■  Not  far  from  the  island  of  Navara  there  gushes  iip  in  the  sea 
a  pare  fountain  of  fresh  viatcT  that  sweetens  the  surface  for  some 
distance :  this  circumstance  was  of  course  unknown  to  the  Spa- 
niards at  the  timc.(  Ovicdo.  Croaica,  I.  vi,  c.  12. ) 

•  Hist,  del  Almirante,  c.  HW.  Las  Casas,  L  U,  c  51 .  Testament 
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carrying  his  promises  into  effect.  He  was  at  that  time 
completely  engrossed  with  his  wars  with  the  natives, 
and  had  a  ready  plea,  that  there  were  no  ships  of 
sufficient  burden  at  San  Dommgo.  Had  he  i^t  a 
proper  zeal,  however,  (br  the  safety  of  a  man  like 
Columbus,  it  would  have  been  easy,  within  eight 
months,  to  have  devised  some  means,  if  not  of  deliver- 
ing him  from  his  situation,  at  least  of  conveying  to 
him  ample  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

The  faithful  Mendez  remained  for  seven  DMHUhs 
in  Xaragua,  detained  there  under  various  preterls 
by  Ovando,  who  was  unwilling  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  San  Domingo ;  partly,  as  is  intimated,  fi-oa 
his  having  some  jealousy  of  his  being  employed  in 
secret  agency  for  the  Admiral,  and  partly  from  a 
desire  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  his  ob- 
taining the  required  relief.  At  length,  by  daily  im- 
portunity, he  obtained  permission  to  go  to  San  Do- 
mingo, and  await  the  arrival  of  certain  ships  whidi 
were  expected,  of  which  he  proposed  to  purchase 
one  on  the  account  of  the  Admiral.  He  immediately 
set  out  on  foot,  a  distance  of  seventy  leagues,  part  of 
his  toilsome  journey  lying  through  forests  and  among 
mountains  infested  by  hostile  and  exasperated  Indians. 
It  was  after  his  departure  that  Ovando  despatched  the 
caravel  commanded  by  the  pardoned  rebel  Escobar, 
on  that  singular  and  equivocal  visit,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  Columbus,  had  the  air  of  a  mere  adventnnwi 
expedition  to  spy  into  the  camp  of  an  enemy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OVEBTOIES  OP  COLDHBUS  TO  TBS  MDTIIfZIU.      UTTU  Of 
TBI  ADELINTADO  WITB  POIBAS  kSO  BIS  FOUOWnS. 

[  I90S.  ] 

When  Columbus  had  soothed  the  disappointment 
of  his  men,  at  tiie  brief  and  unsatisfoctory  visit  and 
sudden  departure  of  the  vessel  of  Escobar,  he  endea- 
voured to  turn  the  event  to  some  ad>an(age  with  the 
rebels.  He  knew  them  to  be  disheartened  by  the 
inevitable  miseries  attendmg  a  lawless  and  dissohite 
life,  that  many  longed  to  retom  to  the  safe  and  quiet 
path  of  duty,  and  that  the  most  malignant,  sedo^ 
how  be  had  foiled  all  theu-  intrigues  among  the  na- 
tives to  produce  a  famine,  began  to  fear  his  ultimate 
triumph  and  his  consequent  vengeance.  A  favour- 
able opportunity,  he  thought,  now  presented  to  take 
advantage  of  these  Heelings,  and  by  gentle  means  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  He  sent  two  of 
his  people,  therefore,  who  were  most  intimate  with 
the  rebels,  to  inform  them  of  the  recent  arrival  of  a 
vessel  with  letters  from  the  Governor  of  Hispaniola, 
promising  hun  a  speedy  deliverance  firom  the  island. 
He  now  offered  a  free  pardon,  kind  treatment,  and 
a  passage  with  him  in  the  expected  ships,  oa  condi- 
tion of  their  unmediate  return  to  obedience.  To  con- 
vince them  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  he  sent  them 
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a  part  of  the  bacon  \rhich  had  been  brooght  by  Es- 
cobar. 

On  the  approach  of  these  ambassadors,  Francisco 
de  Porras  came  forth  to  meet  them,  accompanied 
solely  by  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  of  his  party.  He 
iniagmed  that  there  might  be  some  propositions  from 
the  Admiral,  and  he  was  fearful  of  their  being  heard 
by  the  mass  of  his  people,  who,  in  their  dissatisfied 
and  repentant  mood,  would  be  Ukely  to  desert  him 
on  the  least  prospect  of  pardon.  Having  listened  to 
the  tidings  and  overtures  brought  by  the  messengers, 
Porras  and  his  confidential  confederates  consulted  for 
some  time  together.  Perfidious  in  their  ovm  nature, 
they  suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  Admiral  j  and, 
conscious  of  the  extent  of  their  offences,  they  doubted 
Ids  having  the  magnanimity  to  pardon  them.  They 
determined,  therefore,  not  to  confide  in  his  proffered 
amnesty.  They  replied  to  the  messengers,  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  ships,  but  preferred  liv- 
ing at  large  about  the  island.  They  offered  to  engage, 
however,  to  conduct  themselves  peaceably  and  amica- 
bly, on  receiving  a  solemn  promise  from  the  Admi- 
ral, that  should  two  vessels  arrive,  they  should  have 
one  to  depart  in ;  should  but  one  arrive,  the  half  of  it 
should  be  granted  to  them;  and  that,  moreover,  the 
Admiral  should  share  with  them  the  stores  and  the 
articles  of  Indian  traffic  which  remained  in  tlie  ships, 
they  having  lost  all  that  they  had  in  the  sea.  When 
it  was  observed  that  these  demands  were  extravagant 
and  inadmissible,  they  replied  insolently  that,  if  they 
were  not  peaceably  conceded,  they  would  take  them 
by  force  J  and  with  this  menace  they  dismissed  the 
ambassadors. ' 

This  conference  was  not  conducted  so  privately, 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  rebels  learnt  the  whole  pur- 
port of  the  mission,  and  the  offer  of  pardon  and  de- 
liverance occasioned  the  greatest  tumult  and  agita- 
tion. Porras,  fearful  of  their  desertion,  had  resort 
to  all  his  eloquence,  and  to  the  most  desperate  false- 
hoods to  delude  them.  He  told  Ihem  that  these  offers 
of  the  Admiral  were  all  deceitful,  that  he  was  natu- 
rally cruel  and  vindictive,  and  only  sought  to  get 
tiiem  into  his  power  to  wreak  on  them  his  vengeance. 
He  exhorted  them  to  persist  in  their  opposition  to  his 
tyranny;  reminding  them,  that  those  who  had  for- 
merly done  so  in  Hispaniola,  had  eventually  triumph- 
ed, and  sent  him  home  in  irons ;  he  assured  them 
that  they  might  do  the  same,  and  he  again  made 
vannting  promises  of  protection  in  Spain,  through  the 
influence  of  his  relatives.  But  the  boldest  of  his  as- 
sertions was  with  respect  to  the  caravel  of  Escobar. 
It  shows  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the  supersti- 
tioasawe  which  the  common  people  entertained  with 
respect  to  Columbus  and  his  astronomical  know- 
ledge. Porras  assured  them  that  no  real  caravel  had 
arrived ;  that  it  was  a  mere  phantasm  conjured  up  hy 
the  Admiral,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  necroniancy. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  adverted  to  iu  arriving  in  the 

•  Las  Caaaa,  L  ii,  cap.  JS.     Ujal.  del  Almiriintc,  c.  106. 


dosk  of  the  evening:  its  holding  communication  with, 
no  one  but  the  Admiral,  and  its  sudden  disappearance 
in  the  night.  Had  it  been  a  real  caravel,  the  people 
of  it  would  have  sought  to  talk  with  their  country- 
men ;  the  Admiral,  liis  son,  and  brother,  would  have 
eagerly  embarked  on  board  :  and  it  would,  at  any 
rate,  have  remained  a  little  while  in  port,  and  not 
have  vanished  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously.  ■ 

By  these  and  similar  delusions,  Porras  succeeded 
in  working  upon  the  feelings  and  credulity  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Fearful,  however,  that  they  might  yield  to 
after  reflection,  and  to  further  offers  from  the  Ad- 
mu^,  he  determined  to  involve  them  in  some  act  of 
violence  that  should  commit  them  beyond  all  hope  of 
foi^veness.  He  marched  them,  therefore,  one  day, 
to  an  Indian  village,  called  Maima,*  where  after- 
wards was  built  a  town  called  Seville,  and  wliich  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  ships.  His  in- 
tention is  said  to  have  been  to  plunder  the  stores  re- 
maining on  board  the  wreck,  and  to  take  the  Admiral 
prisoner. ' 

Columbus  bad  notice  of  the  designs  of  the  rebels, 
and  of  their  approach.  Being  confined  by  his  infirm- 
ities, he  sent  his  brother  to  endeavour  with  mild 
words  to  persuade  them  from  their  purpose,  and  to 
win  them  to  oliedience;  but  with  sufficient  force  to 
resist  any  violence.  The  Adelantado,  who  was  ge- 
nerally a  man  rather  of  deeds  than  of  words,  took 
with  him  fifty  followers,  several  of  them  men  of  tried 
resolution,  and  ready  to  fight  in  any  cause.  They 
were  well  armed  and  full  of  courage,  though  many 
were  pale  and  debilitated  from  recent  sickness,  and 
from  long  confinement  to  the  ships.  Arriving  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  village,  the 
Adelantado  discovered  tlie  rebels,  and  despatched 
the  same  two  messengers  to  treat  with  them,  who 
had  already  carried  them  the  offer  of  pardon.  Porras 
and  his  fellow-leaders,  however,  would  not  permit 
them  to  approach.  They  confided  in  the  superiority 
of  their  numbers,  in  their  men  being,  for  the  most 
part,  hardy  sailors,  rendered  robust  and  vigorous  by 
the  roving  life  they  had  been  leading  in  the  forest  and 
the  open  air.  They  knew  that  many  of  those  who 
were  with  the  Adelantado  were  men  brooght  up  in  a 
softer  mode  of  life.  They  pointed  to  their  pale  coun- 
tenances, and  persuaded  tlieir  foUowers  that  lliey  were 
mere  household  men,  fair-weather  troops,  who  could 
never  stand  before  them.  They  did  not  reflect  that, 
with  such  men,  pride  and  lofly  spirit  often  more  tliau 
supply  the  place  of  bodily  force,  and  they  foi^t  that 
their  adversaries  had  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
justice  and  law  upon  their  side.  Deluded  by  their 
words,  their  foUowers  were  excited  to  a  transient 
glow  of  courage,  and,  brandishing  their  weapons,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  messengers. 

Six  of  the  stoutest  of  the  rebels  made  a  league  to 
stand  by  one  another  and  to  attack  tlie  Adelantado, 


•  Hist,  del  Almirante,  c.  106. 
'  At  prCDcnt,  Mammcc  Bay. 
<  Hist,  del  Almiraute,iibt9U|i. 
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for,  he  being  killed,  the  rest  would  be  easily  defeat- 
ed. The  main  body  formed  themselTes  into  a  squa- 
dron, drawing  their  swords  and  shaking  (heir  lances. 
They  did  not  wait  to  be  assailed,  but,  uttering  shouts 
and  menaces,  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  They  were 
so  well  received,  however,  that  at  the  first  shock 
four  or  five  were  killed,  most  of  them  the  confede- 
rates who  had  leagued  to  attack  the  Adelantado.  The 
latter,  with  his  own  band,  killed  Juan  Sanchez,  the 
same  powerful  mariner  who  had  carried  off  the  ca- 
cique Quibian,  and  Juan  Barber  also,  who  had  first 
drawn  a  sword  against  the  Admiral  in  this  rebellion. 
The  Adelantado  with  his  usual  vigour  and  courage 
was  dealing  his  blows  about  him  in  the  thickest  of  the 
affray,  where  several  lay  killed  and  wounded,  when 
he  was  assailed  by  Francisco  de  Porras.  The  rebel 
witli  a  blow  of  his  sword  cleft  the  buckler  of  Don 
Bartholomew,  and  wounded  him  in  the  hand  which 
grasped  it.  The  sword  remained  wedged  in  the 
shield,  and  before  Porras  could  withdraw  it,  the  Ade- 
lantado closed  upon  him,  grappled  him,  and  being 
assisted  by  others,  after  a  severe  struggle,  succeeded 
in  taking  him  prisoner.  ■ 

When  the  rebels  beheld  their  leader  a  captive,  then* 
transient  courage  was  at  an  end,  and  they  fled  in  con- 
fusion. The  Adelantado  would  have  pursued  them, 
but  was  persuaded  to  let  them  escape  with  the  pu- 
nishment they  had  received;  especially  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  an  attack 
from  the  Indians. 

The  latter  had  taken  arms  and  drawn  np  in  battle 
array,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  this  fight  between 
white  men,  but  without  taking  part  on  either  side. 
When  the  battle  was  over,  they  approaclied  the  field, 
gazing  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  the  beings  they  had 
once  fancied  immortal.  They  were  curious  in  exa- 
mining the  wounds  made  by  the  Christian  weapons. 
Among  the  wounded  insurgents  was  Pedro  Ledesma, 
the  same  pilot  who  so  bravely  swam  asliore  at  Vera- 
gua,  to  procure  tidings  of  the  colony.  He  was  a  man 
of  prodigious  muscular  force  and  a  hoarse  deep  voice. 
As  tlie  Indians,  who  thought  liim  dead,  were  inspect- 
ing the  wounds  witli  which  he  was  literally  covered, 
he  suddenly  uttered  an  ejaculation  in  his  tremendons 
voice,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  savages  fled  in  dis- 
may. This  man  having  fallen  into  a  cleft  or  ravine, 
was  not  discovered  by  the  white  men  until  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  following  day,  having  remained  all  that 
time  without  a  drop  of  water.  The  number  and  se- 
verity of  the  wounds  he  had  received  appeared  mcre- 
dible,  but  they  are  mentioned  by  Fernando  Columbus, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  by  Las  Casas,  who  had 
the  account  from  Ledesma  himself.  For  want  of 
proper  remedies,  his  wounds  were  treated  in  the 
rougiiest  manner;  yet,  through  the  aid  of  a  most  vi- 
gorous constitution,  he  completely  recovered.  Las 
Casas  conversed  with  him  several  years  afterwards 
at  Seville,  when  he  obtained  from  him  various  parti- 
culars concerning  this  voyage  of  Columbus.  Some  few 
•  Ui«t.delAlminuite,c.l07.    UaCaM(,Bist.Ind.,Hb.ii,c.». 


days  after  this  conversation,  however,  he  heard  that 
Ledesma  had  fallen  under  the  knifle  of  an  assaasiB.' 

The  Adelantado,  after  his  victory,  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  ships,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Admiral  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  thanking 
him  as  his  deliverer.  He  brought  Porras  and  several 
of  his  followers  prisoners.  Of  his  own  party  only  two 
had  been  wounded ;  himself  in  the  hand,  and  the  Ad- 
miral's steward,  who  had  received  an  apparently 
slight  wound  with  a  lance,  equal  to  one  of  the  aiMt 
insignificant  of  those  with  which  Ledesma  was  cover- 
ed ;  yet,  in  spite  of  careful  treatment,  he  died. 

On  the  next  day,  the  aoth  of  May,  the  fugitives 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Admiral,  signed  with  all  ther 
names,  in  which,  says  Las  Casas,  they  confessed  aU 
their  misdeeds,  and  cruelties,  and  evil  intentkns, 
supplicating  the  Admiral  to  have  pity  on  litem  and 
pardon  them  for  their  rebellion,  for  which  God  bad 
already  punished  them.  They  offered  to  retam  to 
their  obedience  and  to  serve  him  feithfuUy  in  ftHore, 
making  an  oath  to  that  effect  upon  a  cross  and  a  mis- 
sal, accompanied  by  an  imprecation  worthy  of  being 
recorded  :  "  They  hoped,  should  Ibey  break  tbeir 
oath,  that  no  priest,  or  other  Christian  might  ever 
confess  them,  that  repentance  might  be  of  no  avail, 
that  Uiey  might  be  deprived  of  the  holy  sacraments 
of  the  church,  that  at  their  death  they  might  receive 
no  benefit  from  bulls  or  indulgences,  that  their  bo£es 
might  be  cast  out  into  the  fields  like  those  of  heretics 
and  renegadoes,  instead  of  being  buried  in  tuty 
ground ;  and  that  they  might  not  receive  absolatirat 
from  the  pope,  nor  from  cardinals,  nor  archbishops, 
nor  bishops,  nor  any  other  Cliristian  priests."*  Such 
were  the  awful  imprecations  by  which  these  men 
endeavoured  to  add  validity  to  an  oath.  The  wortb- 
lessness  of  a  man's  word  may  always  be  known  by 
the  extravagant  means  he  uses  to  enforce  it. 

The  Admiral  saw  by  the  abject  nature  of  this  pe- 
tition, how  completely  the  spirit  of  these  mi^uided 
men  was  broken ;  with  his  wonted  magnanimity,  be 
readily  granted  their  prayer,  and  pardoned  tbeir  of- 
fences; but  on  one  condition,  that  theu:  ringleader, 
Francisco  Porras,  should  remain  a  prisoner. 

As  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  so  many  persons  on 
board  of  the  ships,  and  as  quarrels  might  take  place 
between  persons  who  bad  so  recently  been  at  Mows, 
Columbus  put  the  late  followers  of  Porras  under  the 
command  of  a  discreet  and  faithful  man ;  and  giving 
in  his  charge  a  quantity  of  European  articles  fbr  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  food  of  the  natives,  be  directed 
him  to  forage  about  the  island  until  the  expected  ves- 
sels should  arrive. 

At  length,  after  a  long  year  of  alternate  hope  and 
despondency,  the  doubts  of  the  Spaniards  were  joy- 
fully dispelled  by  the  sight  of  two  vessels  standing 
into  the  harbour.  One  proved  to  be  a  ship  which 
had  been  hired  and  well  victualled,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Admiral,  by  the  faithful  and  indefatigable  lUego 

•  Lu  Casaa,  Hist.  Ind-.L  U,  e.  55. 
>  IM  Cans,  Hist.  Ind..  I.  U,  c  35. 
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Hendez ;  the  other  bad  been  subseqaently  fitted  oat 
by  Ovando,  and  pat  under  the  command  of  Diego  de 
Salcedo,  the  Admiral's  agent  employed  to  collect  his 
rents  in  San  Domingo. 

The  long  neglect  of  Ovando  to  attend  to  the  relief 
of  Colambus  had,  it  seems,  roused  the  public  indig- 
nation, insomuch  that  animadversions  bad  been  made 
upon  his  conduct  even  in  the  pulpits.  This  is  af- 
firmed by  Las  Casas,  who  was  at  San  Domingo  at 
the  time. '  If  the  governor  had  really  entertained 
hopes  that,  daring  the  delay  of  relief,  Columbus 
might  perish  in  the  island,  the  report  brought  back 
by  Escobar  must  have  completely  disappointed  him. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost  if  he  wished  to  claim  any 
merit  in  his  deliverance,  or  (o  avoid  the  disgrace  of 
having  totally  neglected  him.  He  exerted  himself, 
therefore,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  despatched  a 
caravel  at  the  same  time  with  the  ship  sent  by  Diego 
Mendez.  The  latter  having  faithfully  discharged  this 
part  of  his  mission,  and  seen  the  ships  depart,  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain  on  the  fiirtber  concerns  of  the 
Admiral. ' 


BOOK  xvn. 


CHAPTER  I. 
ABamtmATiOM  or  otanoo  in  Higpiiiiou.    omigsioH  or 

TU  RITITIS. 
[tSKJ.  ] 

Before  relating  the  return  of  Colambas  to  Hispa- 
nioU,  it  is  proper  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  oo 
currenoes  m  that  island,  which  took  place  under  the 

>  Some  brief  notice  ot  the  hirther  fortunea  of  Diego  Meodez  may 
be  interesting  to  the  reader.  When  King  Ferdinand  heard  of  hiii 
(uthtiil  serrices.  sajrs  Oriedo,  tie  bestowed  rewards  aponHendez, 
and  permitted  him  to  bear  a  canoe  in  hii  coat  o(  arms,  as  a  me- 
mento of  his  loyalty.  He  continued  devotedly  attached  to  the  Ad- 
miral, serving  him  zealously  after  bis  return  to  Spain,  and  during 
his  last  illness.  Columbus  retained  the  most  grateful  and  affection- 
ate  sense  of  bis  fidelity.  On  his  deathbed  he  promised  Mendez, 
that,  in  reward  for  his  services,  he  should  be  appointed  principal 
algoaxil  of  the  island  of  Uispauioia;  an  engagement  which  the 
Admiral's  son  Don  Diego,  who  was  present,  cheerfully  undertook 
to  perlbrm.  A  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  latter  succeeded  to 
Ibe  office  of  his  bther,  Mendez  reminded  him  of  the  promise,  but 
Doa  Di^o  informed  him  that  he  liad  giren  the  otBce  to  bis  uncle 
Don  Bartholoinew;  he  assured  him,  honever,  that  lie  should  re- 
ceive something  equivalent.  Hendez  shrewdly  replied  that  the 
equivalent  bad  better  be  given  to  Don  Bartholomew  and  the  office 
to  himself,  according  to  agreement.  The  promise,  however, 
lemainedunperlbrm^  and  Diego Mendezunrewarded.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  on  voyages  of  discovery  in  vessels  of  his  own, 
but  met  with  many  vicissitudes,  and  appears  to  have  died  in 
impoverished  circumstances.  His  last  will,  from  which  these 
particalars  are  principally  gathered,  was  dated  in  Valladolld.  the 
4Mli  of  June,  4558,  by  wliich  it  is  evident  be  must  have  been  in 
tbe  prime  of  life  at  Ibe  time  of  his  voyage  with  the  Admiral.  In 
tbia  will  he  requested  that  the  reward  wbidi  bad  been  promised 
to  him  shonM  be  paid  to  his  children,  by  making  his  eldest  son 
prtncipil  alsDtzil  for  Ult  of  Ibe  city  ot  San  Domingo,  md  bis  oilier 


government  of  Ovando.  A  great  crowd  of  adven- 
turers of  various  ranks  bad  thronged  his  fleet — eager 
speculators,  credulous  dreamers,  and  broken-down 
gentlemen  of  desperate  fortunes;  all  expecting  to  en- 
rich themselves  suddenly  in  an  island  where  gold 
was  to  be  picked  up  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
gathered  from  the  mountain -brooks.  They  bad 
scarcely  landed,  says  Las  Casas,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  when  they  all  hurried  off  to  the  mines, 
which  were  abont  eight  leagues'  distance.  The 
roads  swarmed  like  ant-hills,  with  adventurers  of  all 
classes.  Every  one  had  his  knapsack  of  biscuit  or 
flour,  and  his  mining  implements  on  his  shoulders. 
Those  hidalgos,  or  gentlemen,  who  had  no  servants 
to  carry  (heir  burdens,  bore  them  on  their  own  backs, 
and  lucky  was  he  who  had  a  horse  for  the  journey; 
he  would  be  able  to  bring  back  the  greater  load  of 
treasure.  They  all  set  out  in  high  spirits,  eager  who 
should  first  reach  the  golden  land,  thinking  they  had 
but  to  arrive  at  the  mines,  and  collect  riches;  "for 
they  fancied,"  says  Las  Casas,  "that  gold  was  to  be 
gathered  as  easily  and  readily  as  fruit  from  the  trees." 
When  they  arrived,  however,  they  discovered,  to 
their  dismay,  that  it  was  necessary  to  dig  painfully 
into  tbe  bowels  of  the  earth— a  labour  to  which  most 
of  them  had  never  been  accustomed ;  that  it  required 
experience  and  sagacity  to  detect  the  veins  of  ore ; 
that,  in  fact,  the  whole  process  of  mining  was  ex- 
ceedingly toilsome,  demanding  vast  patience,  much 
experience,  and,  after  all,  being  lull  of  oncertainty. 
They  digged  eagerly  for  a  time,  but  found  no  ore. 
They  grew  hungry,  threw  by  Iheir  implements,  sat 
down  to  eat,  and  then  returned  to  work.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  "Their  labour,"  says  Las  Casas,  "gave 
them  a  keen  appetite  and  quick  digestion,  but  no 
gold."  They  soon  consumed  their  provisions,  ex- 
hausted their  patience,  cursed  their  inlatuation,  and 
in  eigltt  days  set  off  drearily  on  their  return  along  the 

son  lieutenant  to  the  Admiral  for  the  same  city.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  this  request  was  complied  wHh  under  the  successor*  ot 
Don  Diego. 

In  another  clause  of  his  will,  he  desired  that  a  large  stone  should 
be  placed  upon  his  sepulchre,  on  which  should  be  engraved, 
"  Here  lies  the  honourable  Caralier  Diego  Mendez,  who  served 
greatly  the  royal  crown  of  Spain,  hi  the  conquest  of  the  Indies, 
with  the  Admiral  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  of  glorious  memory, 
who  made  tlie  discovery ;  and  afterwards  by  himself,  with  ships  at 
his  own  cost.  He  died,  etc,  etc  Bestow  in  charity  a  Pater 
noster,  and  an  Ave  Maria." 

He  ordered  that  in  the  midst  of  this  stone,  there  should  be  carved 
an  Indian  canoe,  as  given  him  by  the  King  for  armorial  bearings 
in  memorial  of  his  voyage  Irom  Jamaica  to  Uispaniola,  and  above 
it  should  be  engraved  in  large  letters,  the  word  "CAAOA."  He 
enjoined  npon  his  heirs  loyally  to  the  Admiral  (Don  Diego  Colnnt. 
bos ),  and  his  lady,  and  gave  them  much  ghostly  counsel,  mingled 
with  pious  benedictions.  As  an  heir-loom  in  his  ikmlly  he  be- 
queathed his  library,  consisting  of  a  tew  volumes,  which  accom- 
panied him  in  his  wanderings  s  viz.  "  The  Art  of  Holy  Dying,  by 
Erasmus  i  A  Sermon  of  the  same  anthor,  in  Spanish ;  The  Lingua 
and  the  Culkiqaies  of  tbe  same  t  the  History  of  Josepbus ;  Tbe  mo- 
ral PhikKiopby  of  Aristotle ;  the  Book  of  tlie  Holy  Land ;  a  Book 
called  the  Contemplation  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour;  a  Tract 
on  the  Vengeance  of  the  Death  of  Agamemnon ;  and  several  other 
diort  treatises. "  This  corioas  and  characteristic  testament  Is  ia 
tbe  archives  of  the  Duke  ot  Teragoa,  In  Madrid. 
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roads  they  had  lately  trod  so  exultingly.  They  ar- 
rived at  San  Domingo  wilhont  an  onace  of  gold,  half 
famished,  downcast,  and  despairing.'  Such  is  too 
often  the  case  of  those  who  ignorantly  engage  in 
mining — of  all  speculations  the  raost  brilliant,  pro- 
mbing,  and  fallacious. 

Poverty  soon  fell  upon  these  misguided  men.  They 
exhausted  the  little  property  tliey  had  brought  from 
Spain.  Many  suffered  extremely  from  hunger,  and 
were  obliged  to  exchange  even  their  apparel  for 
bread.  Some  formed  connexions  with  the  old  set- 
tlers of  the  island,  but  the  greater  part  were  like  men 
lost  and  bewildered,  and  just  awakened  from  a  dream. 
The  miseries  of  the  mind,  as  usual,  heightened  the 
sufferings  of  the  body.  Some  wasted  away  and  died 
broken-hearted ;  others  were  hurried  off  by  ragmg 
fevers,  so  that  there  soon  perished  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand men. 

Ovando  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  prudence  and 
sagacity,  and  he  cerlamly  look  several  judicious  mea- 
sures for  the  regulation  of  the  island,  and  the  relief 
of  the  colonists.  He  made  arrangements  for  dbtri- 
buting  the  married  persons  and  the  families  wltich 
had  come  out  in  his  fleet,  in  four  towns  in  the  in- 
terior, granting  them  important  privileges.  lie  re- 
vived the  droopuig  zeal  for  mining  by  reducing  the 
royal  share  of  the  product  from  one-half  .to  a  third, 
and  shortly  after  to  a  fifth;  but  he  empowered  the 
Spaniards  to  avail  themselves,  in  the  most  oppressive 
manner,  of  the  labour  of  the  unhappy  natives  in  work- 
ing the  mines.  The  charge  of  treating  the  natives 
with  severity  had  been  one  of  those  chiefly  urged 
against  Columbus.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  notice, 
in  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  his  successor,  a  man 
chosen  for  bis  prudence,  and  his  supposed  capacity 
to  govern.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  when  Co- 
lun^us  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  assign  lands  to 
the  rebellious  followers  of  Francisco  Roldan  in  1499, 
he  had  made  an  arrangement,  that  the  caciques  in 
their  vicinity  should,  iu  lieu  of  tribute,  furnish  a 
number  of  their  subjects  to  assist  them  in  cultivating 
their  estates.  This,  as  has  been  observed,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  disastrous  system  of  reparti- 
mientos,  or  distributions  of  the  Indians.  When  Bo- 
badilia  administered  the  government,  he  constrained 
the  caciques  to  famish  a  certain  number  of  Indians 
to  each  Spaniard,  for  the  puipose  of  working  the 
mines,  where  they  were  employed  like  beasts  of  bur- 
den. He  made  an  enumeration  of  the  natives,  to 
prevent  evasion,  reduced  them  into  classes,  and  dis- 
ti'ibuted  them  among  tlie  Spanish  inhabitants.  The 
enormous  oppressions  which  ensued  have  been  no- 
ticed. They  roused  the  indignation  of  Isabella,  and 
when  Ovando  was  sent  out  to  supersede  Bobadilla, 
in  1502,  the  natives  were  pronounced  free.  They 
immediately  refused  to  labour  in  the  mines. 

Ovando  represented  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  in 
4505,  that  ruinous  consequences  resulted  to  the  co- 
lony fix>m  this  entire  liberty  granted  to  the  Indians. 

'  Las  Casas,  Hist. bid.,  1.  ii,  C.  6. 


He  stated  that  the  tribute  could  not  be  collected,  for 
the  Indians  were  lazy  and  improvident ;  tliat  the  na- 
tives could  only  be  kept  from  vices  and  irregularities 
by  occupation;  that  they  now  kept  aloof  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  from  all  instniclion  in  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  last  representation  had  an  influence  witli  Isa- 
bella, and  drew  a  letter  from  the  Sovereigns  to  Ovando 
in  1505,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  spare  no  pains 
to  attach  the  natives  lo  the  Spanish  nation  and  the 
catholic  religion.  To  make  them  labour  moderately, 
if  absolutely  essential  to  their  own  good ;  but  to  tem- 
per authority  with  persuasion  and  kindness.  To  pay 
them  regularly  and  fairly  ftn-  their  labour,  and  to  have 
them  instructed  in  religion  on  certain  days. 

Ovando  availed  himself  of  the  powers  given  bim 
by  this  letter,  in  tlieir  fullest  extent.  He  assigned  to 
each  Castilian  a  certain  number  of  Indians,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  applicant,  the  uatwe  of  the  ap- 
plication, or  his  own  pleasure.  It  was  arranged  in 
the  form  of  an  order  on  a  cacique  for  a  certain  nam- 
ber  of  Indians,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  their  em- 
ployer, and  instructed  in  the  catholic  faith.  The  pay 
was  so  small  as  to  be  little  better  than  nominal ;  the 
instruction  was  little  more  than  the  mere  ceremony 
of  baptism;  and  the  term  of  labour  was  at  first  six 
montiis,  and  then  eight  months  in  the  year.  Under 
cover  of  this  liired  labour,  intended  for  the  good  both 
of  then:  bodies  and  their  souls,  more  intolerable  toil 
was  exacted  from  them,  and  more  horrible  cruelties 
were  uiQicted  than  in  the  worst  days  of  Bobadilla. 
They  were  separated  often  the  disUnce  of  several 
days'  journey  from  tbeu-  wives  and  children,  doomed 
(0  intolerable  labour  of  all  kmds,  extorted  by  the 
cruel  infliction  of  the  lash.  For  food  they  had  the 
cassava-bread,  an  unsubstantial  support  for  men 
obliged  to  labour ;  sometimes  a  scanty  portion  of  pork 
was  distributed  among  a  great  number  of  them — 
scarce  a  mouthful  to  each.  When  the  Spaniards 
who  superintended  the  mines  were  at  their  repast, 
says  Las  Casas,  the  famished  Indians  scrambled  un- 
der the  table,  like  dogs,  for  any  bone  that  might  be 
thrown  to  them.  After  they  had  gnawed  and  sacked 
it,  they  pounded  it  between  stones  and  mixed  it  with 
their  cassava-bread,  that  nothing  of  so  precious  a 
morsel  might  be  lost.  As  to  those  who  laboured  in 
the  fields,  they  never  tasted  either  flesh  or  fish;  a 
little  cassava-bread  and  a  few  roots  were  their  sup- 
port. While  Uie  Spaniards  thus  withheld  the  nou- 
rishment necessary  to  sustain  their  health  and 
strength,  they  exacted  a  degree  of  labour  sufficient 
to  break  down  the  most  vigorous  man.  If  the  In- 
dians fled  from  this  incessant  toil  and  barbarous  coei^ 
cion,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  they  were 
hunted  out  like  wild  beasts,  scourged  in  the  most  in- 
human manner,  and  laden  with  chains  to  prevent  a 
second  escape.  Many  perished  long  before  their  term 
of  labour  had  expired.  Those  who  survived  their 
tern)  of  six  or  eight  months,  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  until  the  next  term  conuneoced. 
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Bat  their  homes  were  often  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty 
leagues  distant.  They  had  nothing  to  sustain  them 
through  the  journey  but  a  few  roots  or  agi  peppers, 
or  a  little  cassava-bread.  Worn  down  by  long  toil 
and  cruel  hardships,  which  their  feeble  constitutions 
were  incapable  of  sustaining,  many  had  not  strength 
to  perform  the  journey,  hut  sank  down  and  died  by 
the  way;  some  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  others  under 
*  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  they  had  crawled  for  shel- 
ter from  the  sun.  "  I  have  found  many  dead  in  the 
road,"  says  Las  Casas,  "others  gasping  under  the 
trees,  and  others  in  the  pangs  of  deati],  faintly  crying 
Hunger !  hanger ! " '  Those  who  reached  their  homes 
most  commonly  found  them  desolate.  During  the 
eight  months  that  they  had  been  absent,  their  wives 
and  children  had  either  perished  or  wandered  away; 
the  fields  on  which  they  depended  for  food  were 
overrun  with  weeds,  and  nothing  was  left  them  but 
to  lie  down,  exhausted,  and  despairing,  and  die  at 
the  threshold  of  tlieir  habitations.' 

It  is  impossible  to  pursue  any  farther  the  picture 
drawn  by  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  not  of  what  he 
had  heard,  but  of  what  he  had  seen— nature  and 
humanity  revolt  at  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
so  intolerable  were  the  toils  and  sufferings  inflicted 
opon  this  weak  and  unoffending  race,  that  they  sunk 
under  them,  dissolving  as  it  were  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Many  killed  themselves  in  despair,  and 
even  mothers  overcame  the  powerful  instinct  of  na- 
ture, and  destroyed  the  infants  at  their  breasts,  to 
spare  them  a  life  of  wretchedness.  Twelve  years 
had  not  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  island,  and 
several  hundred  thousands  of  its  native  inhabitants 
had  perished,  miserable  victims  to  the  grasping  avarice 
of  thie  white  men. 


CHAPTER  n. 

H.4SSiCRE  iT  XiBACUl.      FATE  OF  ANACIONA. 
[  ISOI.  ] 

The  sufferings  of  the  natives  under  the  civil  policy 
of  Ovando  have  been  briefly  shown :  it  remains  to  give 
a  concise  view  of  the  military  operations  of  tliis  com- 
mander, so  lauded  by  certain  of  the  early  historians  for 
his  prudence.  By  this  notice  a  portion  of  the  eventful 
history  of  this  island  will  be  recounted  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  fortunes  of  Columbus,  and  which 
comprises  the  thorough  subjugation,  and,  it  may  al- 
most be  said,  extermination  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
And  first,  we  must  treat  of  the  disasters  of  the  bean- 
liftil  province  of  Xaragua,  the  seat  of  hospitality,  the 
refiige  of  the  suffering  Spaniards,  and  of  the  fate  of 
the  female  cacique  Anacaona,  once  the  pride  of  the 
island,  and  the  generous  friend  of  the  while  men. 

Behechio,  the  ancient  cacique  of  this  province, 

>  Las  Casaa,  Hist.  Ind.,  I.  u,  ca)i.  U.  MS. 

>  I.K  Casas,  ubi  sup. 


being  dead,  Anacaona,  his  sister,  had  succeeded  to 
the  government.  The  marked  partiality  which  she 
had  once  manifested  for  the  Spaniards  had  been  greatly 
weakened  by  the  general  misery  they  had  produced 
in  her  country,  and  by  the  brutal  profligacy  exhibited 
in  her  immediate  dominions  by  the  followers  of  Rol- 
dan.  The  unhappy  story  of  the  lover  of  her  beau- 
tiful daughter  Higuamota  with  the  young  Spaniard 
Fernando  de  Guevara,  had  also  caused  her  great 
affliction;  and,  finally,  the  various  and  enduring 
hardships  inflicted  on  her  once  happy  subjects  by  the 
grinding  systems  of  labour  enforced  by  Bobadilla  and 
Ovando,  had  at  length,  it  is  said,  converted  her  friend- 
ship into  absolute  detestation. 

This  disgust  was  kept  alive  and  a^ravated  by  the 
Spaniards  who  lived  in  her  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  obtained  grants  of  land  there;  a  rem- 
nant of  the  rebel  faction  of  Roldan,  who  retained  the 
gross  licentiousness  and  open  profligacy  in  which  they 
had  been  indulged  under  the  loose  misrule  of  that 
commander,  and  who  made  themselves  odious  to  the 
inferior  caciques,  by  exacting  services  tyrannically 
and  capriciously  under  the  baneful  system  of  reparti- 
mientos. 

The  Indians  of  this  province  were  uniformly  re- 
presented as  being  a  more  intelligent,  polite,  and 
generous-spirited  race  than  any  others  of  the  islands. 
They  were  the  more  prone  to  feel  and  resent  the 
overbearing  and  insulting  treatment  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  Quarrels  sometimes  took  place  be- 
tween the  caciques  and  their  oppressors.  These  were 
inunediately  reported  to  the  governor  as  dangerous 
mutinies;  and  a  resistance  to  any  capricious  and 
extortionate  exaction  was  magnified  into  a  rebellious 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  government.  Com- 
plaints of  this  kind  were  continually  pouring  in  upon 
Ovando,  until  he  was  persuaded  by  some  alarmist, 
or  some  designing  mischief-maker,  Uiat  there  was  a 
deep-laid  conspiracy  among  the  Indians  of  tliis  pro- 
vince to  rise  upon  the  Spaniards. 

Ovando  immediately  set  out  for  Xaragua  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  foot-soldiers,  armed  with 
swords,  arquebusses,  and  cross-bows,  and  seventy 
horsemen,  with  cuirasses,  bucklers,  and  lances.  He 
pretended  that  he  was  going  on  a  mere  visit  of  friend- 
ship to  Anacaona,  and  to  make  arrangements  about 
the  payment  of  tribute. 

When  Anacaona  heard  of  the  intended  visit,  she 
sent  to  all  her  tributary  caciques,  and  to  all  her  prin- 
cipal subjects,  to  assemble  at  her  chief  town,  that 
they  might  receive  the  commander  of  the  Spaniards 
with  becoming  homage  and  distinction.  As  Ovando, 
at  the  head  of  his  little  army,  approached,  she  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  her 
nation,  attended  by  a  great  train  of  her  most  distin- 
guished subjects,  male  and  female,  who,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  were  noted  for  superior  grace  and 
beauty.  They  received  the  Spaniards  with  their 
popular  areytos,  their  national  songs;  the  young 
women  waving  palm  brandies  and  dancing  before 
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them,  in  the  same  way  that  had  so  much  charmed 
the  followers  of  the  AdelanUdo,  on  hb  first  Tisit  to 
the  prorince. 

Anacaona  treated  the  goremor  with  that  natural 
graciousness  and  dignity  for  which  she  was  cele- 
brated. She  gave  him  the  larg«t  house  in  the  place 
for  his  residence,  and  his  people  were  quartered  in 
the  houses  adjoining.  For  several  days  the  Spaniards 
were  entertained  with  all  the  natural  luxuries  that 
the  province  affonled.  National  songs  and  dances 
and  games  were  performed  for  their  amusement,  and 
there  was  every  outward  demonstration  of  the  same 
hospitality,  the  same  amity,  that  Anacaona  had  uni- 
formly shown  to  white  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  kindness,  and  notwith- 
standing her  umform  integrity  of  conduct,  and  open 
generosity  of  character,  Ovando  was  persuaded  that 
Anacaona  was  secretly  meditating  a  massacre  of  him- 
self and  his  followers.  Historians  tell  us  nothing  of 
the  grounds  for  such  a  belief.  It  was  too  probably 
produced  by  the  misrepresenUtions  of  the  unprinci- 
pled adventurers  who  infested  the  province.  Ovando 
should  have  paused  and  reflected  before  he  acted 
upon  it.  He  should  have  considered  the  improbability 
of  such  an  attempt  by  naked  Indians  against  so  large 
a  force  of  steel-clad  troops,  armed  with  European 
weapons ;  and  he  should  have  reflected  upon  the  ge- 
neral character  and  conduct  of  Anacaona.  At  any 
rate,  the  example  set  repeatedly  by  Columbus  and  his 
brother  the  Adelanlado,  should  have  convinced  him 
that  it  was  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  the  machi- 
nations of  the  natives,  to  seize  upon  their  caciques 
and  deUin  them  as  hostages.  The  policy  of  Ovando, 
however,  was  of  a  more  rash  andsanguinary  nature; 
he  acted  upon  sus|>icion  as  upon  conviction.  He  de- 
termined to  anticipate  the  alleged  plot  by  a  counter- 
artifice,  and  to  overwhelm  this  defenceless  people  in 
an  indiscriminate  and  bloody  vengeance. 

As  the  Indians  had  entertained  their  guests  with 
various  national  games,  Ovando  invited  them  in  re- 
turn to  witness  certain  games  of  his  country.  Among 
these  was  a  lilting-match  or  joust  wiUi  reeds,  a  chi- 
valrous game  which  the  Spaniards  had  learnt  from 
the  Moors  of  Granada.  The  Spanish  cavalry  in  those 
days  were  as  remarkable  for  the  skilful  management, 
as  for  the  ostenUUous  caparison  of  their  horses. 
Among  the  troops  brought  out  from  Spain  by  Ovando, 
one  horseman  had  disciplined  his  steed  to  prance  and 
curvet  in  time  to  the  music  of  a  viol.  ■  The  joust 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  a  Sunday  after  dinner, 
in  the  public  square,  before  the  house  where  Ovando 
was  quartered.  The  cavalry  and  foot-soldiers  had 
their  secret  instructions.  The  former  were  to  pa- 
rade, not  merely  wiUi  reeds  or  blunted  tilting  lances, 
but  with  weapons  of  a  more  deadly  character.  The 
foot-soldiers  were  to  come  apparently  as  mere  spec- 
Utors,  but  likewise  armed,  and  ready  for  action  at 
a  concerted  signal. 
At  the  appomted  time  the  square  was  crowded 
■  Las  Caati,  Hilt.  lod..  L  il,  c  9. 


with  the  Indians,  waiting  to  see  this  miliury  spec- 
tacle. The  caciques  were  assemlded  in  the  house  of 
Ovando,  which  looked  upon  the  square.  None,  were 
armed ;  an  unreserved  confidence  prevailed  among 
them,  toully  incompatible  witii  tiie  dark  treadiery 
of  whidi  they  were  accused.  To  prevent  all  sus- 
picion, and  take  off  all  appearance  of  sinister  design, 
Ovando,  after  dinner,  was  playing  at  quoiU  with  some 
of  bis  principal  officers,  when  the  cavalry  having  ar- 
rived in  the  square,  the  caciques  begged  Uie  governor 
to  order  the  joust  to  commence.  ■  Anacaona,  and 
her  beautiful  daughter  Higuamota,  wiUi  several  of 
her  female  attendants,  were  present,  and  joined  is 
the  request. 

Ovando  left  his  game,  and  came  forward  to  a  con- 
spicuous place.  When  be  saw  that  everything  was 
disposed  according  to  his  orders,  be  gave  the  fttal 
sigiMd.  Some  say  it  was  by  taking  hold  of  a  piece  of 
gold  which  was  suspended  about  bis  neck ;  *  othen, 
by  laying  his  hand  on  the  cross  of  AlcanUra,  which 
was  embroidered  on  his  habit.  >  A  trumpet  was 
immediately  sounded.  The  house  in  which  Ana- 
caona and  all  the  principal  caciques  were  assembled 
was  surrounded  by  soldiery,  commanded  by  Diego  Ve- 
lasquez and  Rodrigo  Mexiatrillo,  and  no  one  waspet- 
miUed  to  escape.  They  entered,  and  seizing  npan 
the  caciques,  bound  them  to  the  posts  wbidi  sup- 
ported the  roof.  Anacaona  was  led  forth  a  prisoner. 
The  unhappy  caciques  were  then  put  to  horrible  tor- 
tures, until  some  of  them,  in  Uie  extremity  of  anguish, 
were  made  to  accuse  their  queen  and  themselves  of 
the  plot  with  which  they  were  charged.  When  Ihii 
cruel  mockery  of  judicial  form  had  been  executed, 
instead  of  preserving  them  for  after-examinatioa,  fire 
was  set  to  the  house,  and  all  the  caciques  perkhed 
miserably  in  the  flames. 

While  Uiese  barbarities  were  practised  upon  the 
chieftains,  a  horrible  massacre  took  place  among  the 
populace.  At  the  signal  of  Ovando,  the  horsemen 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  naked  and  defenceless 
tluvng,  trampling  tiiem  under  the  hoofe  of  their 
steeds,  cutting  them  down  with  their  swords,  and 
transiting  them  with  their  spears.  No  mercy  was 
shown  to  age  or  sex ;  it  was  a  savage  and  indis- 
criminate butchery.  Now  and  then  a  Spanish  horse- 
man, either  through  an  emotion  of  pity  or  an  ioi- 
pulse  of  avarice,  caught  up  a  child  to  bear  it  off  m 
safety,  but  it  was  barbarously  pierced  by  the  lances 
of  his  companions.  Humanity  turns  wiUi  borrar 
from  such  atrocities,  and  would  fain  discredit  them ; 
but  they  are  cireunwtantially  and  still  more  minnleiy 
recorded  by  Uie  venerable  bishop  Las  Oeas,  who 
was  resident  in  the  island  at  the  time,  and  conversaat 
with  the  principsd  actors  in  this  tragedy.  He  may 
have  coloured  the  picture  strongly,  in  his  usual  in- 
dignation when  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  are  in 
question;  yet,  firom  all  concurring  accounts,  sod 
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ftuffl  many  precise  fiicts  which  speak  for  tbetnseWes, 
Uw  scene  must  bare  been  most  sanguinary  and  alro- 
doos.    Oviedo,  who  is  load  in  extolling  the  justice, 
and  devotion,  and  charity,  and  meekness  of  Ovando, 
and  his  kind  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  who  vi- 
sited the  province  of  Xaragoa  a  few  years  afterwards, 
records  several  of  the  preceding  circumstances ;  es- 
pecially the  cold-blooded  game  of  quoits  played  by 
the  governor  on  the  verge  of  sach  a  horrible  scene, 
and  the  burning  of  the  caciques,  to  the  number,  he 
says,  of  more  than  forty.    Di^o  Mendez,  who  was 
at  Xaragna  at  the  time,  and  doubtless  present  on  such 
an  important  occasion,  says  incidentally,  in  his  last 
will  and  testament,  that  there  were  eighty-four  ca- 
ciques either  burnt  or  hanged.  ■     Las  Casas  says, 
that  there  were  eighty  who  entered  tlie  house  with 
Anacaona.    The  slaughter  of  the  multitude  must 
have  been  great ;  and  this  was  inflicted  on  an  un- 
armed and  unresisting  throng.    Several  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  fled  in  their  canoes  to  au  island 
about  eight  leagues  distant,  called  Guanabo.    They 
were  pursued  and  taken,  and  condemned  to  slavery. 
As  to  the  princess  Anacaona,  she  was  carried  in 
chains  to  San  Domingo.  The  mocl;ery  of  a  trial  was 
given  her,  in  which  she  was  found  guilty  on  the  con- 
fessions which  had  been  wrung  by  lorUires  from  her 
subjects,  and  on  the  testimony  of  their  butchers;  and 
she  was  ignominiously  hanged  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  whom  she  had  so  long  and  so  signally  be- 
friended.*   Oviedo  has  sought  to  throw  a  stigma  on 
the  character  of  this  unfortunate  princess,  accusing 
ber  of  great  licentiousness ;  but  he  was  prone  to  cri- 
oiinate  the  character  of  the  native  princes  who  fell 
victims  to  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  his  coun- 
trymen.   Contemporary  writers  of  greater  authority 
have  concurred  in  representing  Anacaona  as  remark- 
able for  her  native  propriety  and  dignity.    She  was 
adored  by  her  subjects,  so  as  to  hold  a  kind  of  domi- 
nion over  them  even  during  the  life-lime  of  her  bro- 
ther :  she  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  composing  the 
areylos,  or  legendary  ballads  of  her  nation,  and  may 
have  conduced  much  towards  producing  that  superior 
degree  of  refinement  remarked  among  her  people. 
Her  grace  and  beauty  had  made  her  renowned 
tbrooghout  the  island,  and  bad  excited  the  admiration 
both  of  the  savage  and  the  Spaniard.    Her  magnani- 
nnoiis  spirit  was  evinced  in  her  amicable  treatment 
of  the  white  men,  although  her  husband,  the  brave 
Caonabo,  had  perished  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  and 
defenceless  parties  of  them  had  been  repeatedly  in 
her  power,  andlived  at  large  in  her  dominions.    After 
having,  for  several  years,  neglected  all  safe  opportu- 
nities of  vengeance,  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  absurd 
diarge  of  having  conspired  against  an  armed  force  of 
nearly  four  hundred  men,  seventy  of  them  Itorsemen, 
enough  to  have  subjugated  large  armies  of  naked 
Indians. 

•  R«lacionliecliaporDoaI>iei^Ueiidez.NaTar.,Col.,t.i,p.SI4. 
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After  the  massacre  of  Xaragua ,  the  destruction  of 
its  inhabitants  still  continued.  The  favourite  nephew 
of  Anacaona,  the  cacique  Guaora,  who  had  fled  to  the 
mountains,  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  until  he  was 
taken,  and  likewise  hanged.  For  six  months  the 
Spaniards  continued  ravaging  the  country  with  horse 
and  foot,  under  pretext  of  quelling  insurrections;  for 
wherever  the  a^righted  natives  t9ok  refuge  in  their 
despair,  herding  in  dismal  caverns  and  in  their  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains,  they  were  represented  as 
assembling  in  arms  to  make  a  head  of  rebellion.  Hav- 
ing at  length  hunted  them  out  of  their  retreats, 
destroyed  many,  and  reduced  the  survivors  to  the 
most  deplorable  misery  and  alqect  submission,  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  island  was  considered  as 
restored  to  good  order ;  and  in  commemoration  of 
this  great  triumph,  Ovando  founded  a  town  near  to 
tlie  lake ,  which  he  called  Santa  Maria  de  la  Yerda- 
dera  Paz  (St  Mary  of  the  True  Peace).' 

Such  is  the  tragical  history  of  the  deli^lful  region 
of  Xaragna,  and  of  its  amiable  and  hospitable  people ; 
a  place  which  the  Europeans,  by  their  own  account, 
foond  a  perfect  paradise,  but  which,  by  their  vile 
passions,  they  filled  with  horror  and  desolation. 


CUAPTER  m. 

WAR  WITH  TBI  NlTITtS  Or   alCVET. 
[ISM.  ] 

The  subjugation  of  four  of  the  Indian  sovereign- 
ties of  Hispaniola,  and  the  disastrous  fate  of  their 
caciques,  has  been  already  related.  Under  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  Ovando  was  also  accomplbhed  the 
downfall  of  Higuey,  the  last  of  those  independent 
districts;  a  fertile  province,  which  comprised  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  people  of  Higuey  were  of  a  more  warlike 
spirit  than  those  of  the  otiier  provuiccs,  having  learned 
the  effectual  use  of  their  weapons  from  frequent  con- 
tests with  their  Carib  invaders.  They  were  go- 
verned by  a  cacique  named  Cotabanama.  Las  Casas 
describes  this  cliieftain  from  actual  observation,  and 
draws  the  picture  of  a  native  hero.  He  was,  he  says, 
the  strongest  of  his  tribe,  and  more  perfectly  formed 
than  one  man  in  a  thousand  of  any  nation  whatever. 
He  was  taller  in  stature  tlian  the  tallest  of  his  coun- 
trymen, a  yard  in  breadth  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  the  rest  of  his  body  ui  admirable  proportion. 
His  aspect  was  not  handsome,  but  grave  and  cou- 
rageous. His  bow  was  not  easily  bent  by  a  common 
man,  his  arrows  were  three-pronged  with  tlie  bones 
of  fishes,  and  his  weapons  appeared  to  be  intended 
for  a  giant.  In  a  word,  he  was  so  nobly  propor- 
tioned, as  to  be  the  admiration  even  of  the  Spaniards. 

While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  fourth  voyage, 
and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Ovando  to  office, 

•  Oviedo,  Cronica  dc  la«  India*,  I.  iii.  r.  13. 
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there  wasaninsnrrection  of  tins  caciqueand  bis  people. 
A  shallop,  \rith  eight  Spaniards,  was  sarprised  at  the 
small  island  of  Saona,  adjacent  to  liiguey,  and  all  the 
crew  slaughtered.  This  was  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  a  caeiqae,  torn  to  pieces  by  a  dog  wantonly  set 
upon  him  by  a  Spaniard,  and  for  which  the  natives 
had  in  vain  sued  for  redress. 

Ovando  immediately  despatched  Juan  de  Esquibel, 
a  courageous  ofRcer,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men 
to  quell  the  insurrection,  and  punish  the  massacre. 
Cotabanama  assembled  his  warriors,  and  prepared 
for  vigorous  resistance.  Distnjslful  of  the  mercy  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  chieftain  rejected  all  overtures 
of  peace,  and  the  war  was  prosecuted  w^th  some 
advantage  to  the  natives.  The  Indians  had  now 
overcome  their  superstitious  awe  of  the  white  men  as 
supernatural  beings,  and  though  they  could  ill  with- 
stand the  superiority  of  European  arms,  yet  they  ma- 
nifested a  courage  and  dexterity  that  rendered  them 
enemies  not  to  be  despised.  Las  Gasas  and  other 
Iiistorians  relate  a  bold  and  romantic  encounter  lie- 
tween  a  single  Indian  and  two  mounted  cavaliers 
named  Yaltenebro  and  Porlevedra,  in  which  the  In- 
dian, though  pierced  through  the  body  by  the  lances 
and  swords  of  both  bis  assailants,  retained  his  fierce- 
ness, and  continued  the  combat,  until  he  fell  dead 
in  possession  of  ail  their  weapons.'  This  gallant  ac- 
tion, says  Las  Casas,  was  public  and  notorious. 

The  Indians  were  soon  defeated  and  driven  to  their 
mountain  retreats.  The  Spaniards  pursued  them  into 
their  recesses,  discovered  their  wives  and  children, 
wreaked  on  them  the  most  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
and  committed  their  chieftains  to  the  flames.  An 
aged  female  cacique  of  great  distinction,  named  Hi- 
guanama,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  hanged. 

A  detachment  was  sent  in  a  caravel  to  the  island 
of  Saona,  to  take  particular  vengeance  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  shallop  and  its  crew.  The  natives  made  a 
desperate  defenceand  fled.  The  island  was  mountain- 
ous, and  full  ofcaverns,  in  which  the  Indians  vainly 
sought  for  refuge.  Six  or  seven  hundred  were  imprison- 
ed in  a  dwelling,  and  all  put  to  the  sword  orponiarded. 
Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  spai-ed  were  car- 
ried off  as  slaves ;  and  thus,  says  Las  Casas,  was  that 
island  left  desolate  and  deserted. 

The  natives  of  Higuey  were  driven  to  despair,  see- 
ing that  there  was  no  escape  for  them  even  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  : '  they  sued  for  peace,  which  Was 
granted  them,  and  protection  promised  on  condition 
of  their  cultivating  a  lai^e  tract  of  land,  and  paying 
a  great  quantity  of  bread  in  tribute.  Tlie  peace  being 
concluded,  Cotabanama  visited  the  Spanish  camp, 
where  his  gigantic  proportions  and  martial  demeanour 
made  him  an  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration.  He 
was  received  with  great  dislinclion  by  Esquibel,  and 
they  exchanged  names;  an  Indian  league  of  fraternity 
and  perpetual  friendship.  The  natives  thenceforward 
called  the  cacique  Juande  Esquibel,  and  the  Spanish 

•  Las  Casas,  Hisl.  Ind..  I.  ii,  cap.  t. 
>  Las  Casas,  ubi  siip. 


commander  Cotabanama.  Esquibel  then  bailt  a 
wooden  fortress  in  an  Indian  village  near  the  sea,  and 
left  in  it  nine  men,  with  a  captain,  named  Martin  de 
Villaman.  After  this  the  troops  dispersed,  every  man 
returning  home,  with  his  proportion  of  slaves  gained 
in  this  expedition. 

The  pacification  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
About  the  lime  that  succours  were  sent  to  Columbos, 
to  rescue  him  from  the  wrecks  of  his  vessels  at  Ja- 
maica, a  new  revolt  broke  out  in  Higuey,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  made  by  Esquibel,  Martin  de 
Villaman  demanded  that  the  natives  should  not  only 
raise  the  grain  stipulated  for  by  tlie  treaty,  but  convey 
it  to  San  Domingo,  and  he  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  severity  on  their  refusal.  He  connived  also 
at  the  licentious  conduct  of  his  men  towards  the  In- 
dian women;  the  Spaniards  often  taking  from  the 
natives  their  daughters,  their  sisters,  and  even  their 
wives.'  The  Indians,  roused  at  last  to  fury,  rose  on 
their  tyrants,  slauglitered  them,  and  burnt  their 
wooden  fortress  to  the  ground.  Only  one  of  the 
Spaniards  escaped,  and  bore  tlie  tidings  of  Uiis  catas- 
trophe to  the  city  of  San  Domingo. 

Ovando  gave  immediate  orders  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  into  the  province  of  Higuey.  The  Spanish 
troops  mustered  from  various  quarters  on  the  confines 
of  that  province,  when  Juan  de  Esquibel  took  the 
command,  and  had  a  great  number  of  Indian  warriors 
with  him  as  allies.  The  towns  of  Higuey  were  gene- 
rally built  among  the  mountains.  Those  mountaiu 
rose  in  plains,  or  terraces,  from  ten  to  fifteen  leagues 
in  length  and  breadth;  rough  and  rocky,  interspersed 
with  glens  of  a  red  soil,  remarkably  fertile,  vrben 
they  raised  tlieir  cassava-bread.  The  ascent  from 
plain  to  plain  was  about  fifty  feet ;  steep  and  preci- 
pitous, formed  of  (he  living  rock,  and  resembtii^  a 
wall  wrought  with  tools  into  rough  diamond  points. 
Each  village  had  four  wide  streets,  a  stone's-throw  in 
length,  forming  a  cross;  the  trees  being  cleared  away 
from  them,  and  from  a  public  square  in  the  centre. 

When  the  Spanish  troops  arrived  on  the  fivntiers, 
alarm-fires  were  made  along  Uie  mountains  by  the 
natives,  and  columns  of  smoke  spread  the  intelligmoe 
by  day.  The  old  men,  the  women,  and  childrai, 
were  sent  off  to  the  secret  places  of  the  forest  and 
caverns,  and  the  warriors  prepared  for  battle.  Tbe 
Castilians  paused  in  one  of  (he  plains  clear  of  forests, 
where  their  horses  could  be  of  use.  They  made  pri- 
soners of  several  of  (he  natives,  and  tried  to  learn 
from  them  the  plans  and  forces  of  the  enemy.  They 
applied  tortures  for  the  purpose,  but  in  vain,  so  de- 
voted was  the  loyalty  of  these  people  to  their  caciques. 
The  S[ianiards  penetrated  into  the  interior.  They 
found  the  warriors  of  several  towns  assembled  in 
one,  and  drawn  up  in  tlie  streets  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  but  perfectly  naked,  and  without  defensive 
armour.  They  uttered  tremendous  yells,  and  dis- 
charged a  shower  of  arrows;  but  from  such  a  dis- 
>  hM  Casas,  ubi  sup. 
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tance,  that  they  fell  short  of  their  foe.  The  Spaniards 
replied  with  llieir  cross-bows,  and  with  two  or  three 
arqaebosses,  for  at  this  time  they  had  but  few  fire- 
arms. When  the  Indians  saw  several  of  their  com- 
rades fall  dead,  they  took  to  flight,  rarely  waiting  for 
the  attack  with  swords :  some  of  the  wounded,  in 
whose  bodies  the  arrows  from  the  cross-bows  had 
penetrated  to  the  very  feather,  drew  Ihem  ont  with 
their  hands,  broke  them  with  their  teeth,  and  hurling 
them  at  the  Spaniards  with  impotent  fury,  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

The  whole  force  of  the  Indians  was  routed  and 
dispersed,  each  family,  or  band  of  neighbours,  fled  in 
its  own  direction,  and  concealed  itself  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  pursued 
them,  but  found  tlie  chase  difTicult  amidst  the  close 
forests,  and  the  broken  and  stony  heights.  They 
took  several  prisoners  as  guides,  and  inflicted  incre- 
dible torments  on  them  to  compel  them  to  betray 
their  countrymen.  They  drove  them  before  them, 
secured  by  cords  fastened  round  their  necks;  and 
some  of  them,  as  they  passed  along  the  brinks  of 
precipices,  suddenly  threw  themselves  headlong 
down,  in  hopes  of  dragging  after  them  the  Spa- 
niards. When  at  length  the  pursuers  came  upon 
the  unhappy  Indians  in  their  concealments,  they 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex ;  even  pregnant  women, 
and  mothers  with  infants  in  their  arms,  fell  beneath 
their  merciless  swords.  The  cold-blooded  acts  of 
cmelty  which  followed  this  first  slaughter,  it  would 
be  shocking  to  relate. 

From  hence  Esquibel  marched  to  attack  the  town 
where  Cotahanama  resided,  and  where  that  cacique 
had  collected  a  great  force  to  resist  him.  He  pro- 
ceeded direct  for  the  place  along  the  sea^coast,  and 
came  to  where  two  roads  led  up  the  mountain  to  the 
town.  One  of  the  roads  was  open  and  inviting ;  the 
branches  lopped,  and  all  the  underwood  cleared 
away.  Here  the  Indians  had  stationed  an  ambus- 
cade to  take  the  Spaniards  in  the  rear.  The  other 
road  was  almost  closed  up  by  trees  and  bushes  cut 
down  and  thrown  across  each  other.  Esquibel  was 
wary  and  distrustful ;  he  suspected  the  stratagem, 
and  chose  the  encumbered  road.  The  town  was 
about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  sea.  The  Spa- 
niards made  their  way  with  great  difficulty  for  the 
first  half  league.  The  rest  of  the  road  was  free  from 
all  embarrassment,  which  confirmed  their  suspicion 
of  a  stratagem.  Tliey  now  advanced  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and,  having  arrived  near  the  village,  they  sud- 
denly turned  into  the  other  road,  took  the  party  in 
ambush  by  surprise,  and  made  great  havoc  among 
them  with  their  cross-bows. 

The  warriors  now  sallied  from  their  concealment, 
others  rushed  out  of  the  houses  into  the  streets,  and 
discharged  flights  of  arrows,  but  from  such  a  distance 
as  generally  to  fall  harmless.  They  then  approached 
nearer,  and  hurled  stones  with  their  hands,  being 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  slings.  Instead  of  being 
dismayed  at  seeing  their  companions  foU,  it  rather 


increased  their  fury,  and  they  uttered  the  most  fear- 
ful yells.  An  irregular  battle,  probably  little  else  than 
wild  skirmishing  and  firisk  fighting,  was  kept  up 
from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  night,  haa 
Casas  was  present  on  llie  occasion,  and,  from  his 
account,  the  Indians  must  have  sliown  instances  of 
great  personal  bravery,  though  the  inferiority  of  their 
weapons,  and  the  want  of  all  defensive  armour,  ren- 
dered their  valour  totally  ineffectual.  As  the  evening 
shut  m,  their  hostilities  gradually  ceased,  and  they 
disappeared  in  the  profound  gloom  and  close  thickets 
of  the  surrounding  forest.  A  deep  silence  succeeded 
to  their  yells  and  war-whoops,  and  throughout  the 
night  the  Spaniards  remained  in  imdislurbed  posses- 
sion of  the  village. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CLOSE  or  TBI   VriB  WITB  BIOVBT.      FATS  Or  COTABANlIli. 
(1504.1 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  not  an  Indian  was 
to  be  seen.  Finding  that  even  their  great  chief,  Co- 
tahanama, was  incapable  of  vying  with  the  prowess 
of  the  white  men,  they  had  given  up  the  contest  in 
despair,  and  had  all  fled  to  the  mountains.  The 
Spaniards,  separating  into  small  parties,  hunted  them 
like  wild  beasts;  their  object  was  to  seize  the  ca- 
ciques, and,  above  all,  Cotabanama.  They  explored 
all  the  glens  and  concealed  paths  that  led  into  the  wild 
recesses  where  the  fugitives  had  taken  refuge.  The 
Indians  were  cautious  and  stealthy  in  their  mode  of 
retreating,  treading  in  each  other's  foot-prints,  so 
that  twenty  would  make  no  more  track  than  one,  and 
stepping  so  Hghtly  as  scarce  to  disturb  the  herbage; 
yet  there  were  Spaniards  so  skilled  in  hunting  In- 
dians, that  they  could  trace  them  even  by  the  tarn  of 
a  withered  leaf,  and  among  the  confused  tracks  of  a 
tliousand  animals. 

They  could  scent  afar  off,  also,  the  smoke  of  the 
fires  which  the  Indians  made  whenever  they  halted, 
and  thus  they  would  come  upon  them  in  tlieir  most 
secret  haunts.  Sometimes  they  would  hunt  down  a 
straggling  Indian,  and  compel  him,  by  torments,  to 
betray  the  hiding-place  of  his  companions,  binding 
him  and  driving  him  before  them  as  a  guide.  Wher- 
ever they  discovered  one  of  these  places  of  refuge, 
filled  with  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  whh  feeble  wo- 
men and  helpless  children,  (hey  massacred  them  with- 
out mercy.  They  wished  to  inspire  terror  throughout 
the  land,  and  to  frighten  the  whole  tribe  into  sub- 
mission. They  cut  off  the  hands  of  those  whom  they 
took  roving  at  large,  and  sent  them,  as  they  said,  to 
deliver  them  as  lettei-s  to  their  Criends,  demanding 
their  surrender.  Numberless  were  those,  says  Las 
Casas,  whose  hands  were  amputated  in  this  manner, 
and  many  of  lliem  sank  dawn  and  died  by  the  way, 
through  anguish  and  loss  of  blood. 

The  conquerors  delighted  in  exercbing  strange  and 
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ingenious  craelties.  They  mingled  horrible  levity 
with  their  bloodtbirstiness.  They  erected  gibbets 
long  and  low,  so  that  the  feel  of  Uie  sufferers  might 
reach  the  ground,  and  their  death  be  lingering.  They 
hanged  thirteen  together,  in  reverence,  says  the  in- 
dignant Las  Casas,  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  the 
twelve  apostles.  While  their  victims  were  suspend- 
ed, and  still  living,  they  hacked  them  with  their 
swords,  to  prove  the  strength  of  their  arms  and  the 
edge  of  their  weapons.  They  wrapped  them  in  dry 
straw,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  terminated  their  exist- 
ence by  the  fiercest  agony. 

These  are  horrible  deUils,  yet  a  veil  is  drawn  over 
others  still  more  detestable.  They  are  related  by  the 
venerable  Las  Casas,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  tlie 
scenes  he  describes.  He  was  young  at  the  time,  but 
records  them  in  his  advanced  years.  "All  these 
things, "  says  he, "  and  others  revolting  to  human 
nature,  my  own  eyes  beheld ;  and  now  I  almost  fear 
to  repeat  them,  scarce  believmg  myself,  or  whether 
I  have  not  dreamt  them. " ' 

These  details  would  have  been  withheld  from  the 
present  work  as  disgraceful  to  human  nature,  and 
from  an  onwillmgness  to  advance  anything  that  might 
convey  a  stigma  upon  a  brave  and  generous  nation. 
Bat  it  would  be  a  departure  from  historical  veracity, 
having  the  documenu  before  my  eyes,  to  pass  silently 
over  transactions  so  atrocious,  and  vouched  for  by 
witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion  of  falsehood.  Such 
occurrences  show  the  extremity  to  which  human 
cruelly  may  extend,  when  stimulated  by  avidity  of 
gain,  by  a  thwst  of  vengeance,  or  even  by  a  pervert- 
ed zeal  in  the  holy  cause  of  religion.  Every  nation 
has  in  turn  furnished  proofs  of  this  disgraceful  truth. 
As  in  the  present  insunce,  they  are  commonly  the 
crimes  of  individuals  rather  than  of  the  nation.  Yet 
it  behoves  governments  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
those  to  whom  they  delegate  power  in  remote  and 
helpless  colonies.  It  is  the  imperious  duly  of  the  his- 
torian to  place  these  mailers  upon  record,  that  they 
may  serve  as  warning  beacons  to  future  generations. 
Juan  de  Esqnibel  found  that,  with  all  his  severities, 
it  would  be  impossible  losubjugate  the  tribe  of  Higoey, 
as  long  as  the  cacique  Ck>labanama  was  at  lai^e. 
That  chieftain  had  retired  to  the  Utile  island  of  Saona, 
about  two  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Higuey,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  anudst  a  labyrinth  of  rocks  and  fo- 
resU,  he  had  taken  shelter  with  his  wife  and  children 
in  a  vast  cavern, 

A  caravel,  which  had  recently  arrived  fifom  the 
city  of  San  Domingo  with  supplies  for  the  camp,  was 
employed  by  Esqnibel  to  entrap  the  cacique.  He 
knew  thai  Ihe  latter  kept  a  vigilant  look  out,  station- 
ing scouts  u[)on  the  lofty  rocks  of  his  island  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  caravel ;  Esquibel  departed  by 
night,  Uierefore,  in  the  vessel,  with  fifty  followers, 
and,  keeping  under  Uie  deep  shadows  cast  by  the 
land,  arrived  at  Saona  unperceived,  at  the  dawn  of 
morning.    Here  he  ancboreil  close  in  with  the  shore, 

■  Las  Caaas,  lib.  ii,  c.  IT.  MS. 


hid  by  its  cliffy  and  forests,  and  landed  fbrty  men, 
before  the  spies  of  Cotabanama  had  taken  their  sta- 
tion. Two  of  these  were  smprised  and  brought  to 
Esquibel,  who,  having  learnt  from  them  that  the  e»- 
cique  was  at  hand,  poniarded  one  of  the  spies,  and 
bound  the  other,  making  him  serve  as  guide. 

A  number  of  Spaniards  ran  in  advance,  each  anxiooi 
to  signalise  himself  by  the  capture  of  the  cacique. 
They  came  to  two  roads,  and  the  whole  party  purraed 
that  to  the  right,  excepting  one  Juan  Lopez,  a  power- 
ful man,  skilfiil  in  Indian  warfore.    He  proceeded  in 
a  footpath  to  tlie  left,  winding  among  litde  hQIs,  so 
thickly  wooded,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  one 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  bow-shot.    Suddenly,  in  a 
narrow  pass,  overshadowed  by  rocks  and  trees,  he 
encountered  twelve  Indian  warriors,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  following  each  other  in  single 
file  according  to  their  custom.     The  Indians  were 
confounded  at  ihe  sight  of  Lopez,   imagining  that 
there  must  be  a  party  of  soldiers  behind  him.     They 
might  readily  have  transfixed  him  with  their  srrows, 
but  they  had  tost  all  presence  of  mind.  He  demanded 
tlieir  chieftain.    They  replied  that  he  was  beliind, 
and,  opening  to  let  him  pass,  Lopez  beheld  the  ca- 
cique in  the  rear.    At  sight  of  tlie  Spaniard,  Cota- 
banama bent  his  gigantic  bow,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  darting  one  of  his  tlu-ee-pronged  arrows,  bat  Lopez 
rushed  upon  him  and  wounded  him  with  his  svroid. 
The  oUier  Indians,  struck  with  panic,  had  already 
fled.    Coubanama,  dismayed  at  Ihe  keenness  of  the 
sword,  cried  out  that  he  was  Joan  de  Esquibel,  daiia- 
ing  respect  as  having  exchanged  names  with  IheSpa- 
nisli  commander.  Lopez  seized  him  with  one  hand 
by  the  hair,  and  with  the  other  aimed  a  thrasl  at  bis 
body ;  but  the  cacique  struck  down  the  sword  with 
his  band,  and,  grappling  with  his  antagonist,  threw 
him  with  bis  back  upon  the  rocks.    As  they  were 
both  men  of  great  power,  the  struggle  was  kmg  and 
violent.    The  sword  was  beneath  them,  but  Cota- 
banama, seizing  the  Spaniard  by  the  throat  with  hk 
mighty  hand,  attempted  to  strangle  him.  The  sound 
of  the  contest  brought  the  other  Spaniards  to  the  spot. 
They  found  their  companion  writhing  and  gasping, 
and  almost  dead,  in  the  gripe  of  the  gigantic  Indian. 
They  seized  the  cacique,  bound  him,  and  carried  biu 
captive  to  a  deserted  Indian  village  in  the  vicinity. 
They  found  the  way  to  his  secret  cave,  but  his  wife 
and  children  had  received  notice  of  his  capture  by  the 
fogilive  Indians,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  another 
part  of  the  island.  In  the  cavern  was  found  the  chain 
Willi  which  a  number  of  Indian  captives  bad  been 
bound,  who  had  risen  upon  and  slain  three  Spaniards 
who  had  them  in  chaise,  and  had  made  their  escape 
to  this  island.  There  were  also  tlie  swords  of  the  same 
Spaniards,  which  tliey  had  brought  off  as  trophies  to 
their  cacique.    The  chain  was  now  employed  to  ma- 
nacle Cotabanama. 

The  Spaniards  prepared  to  execute  the  chieftain  on 
tlie  spot,  in  the  centre  of  the  deserted  village.  For 
this  purpose  a  pyre  was  built  of  logs  of  wood  laid 
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GixMsways,  in  form  of  a  gridiron,  on  which  he  was  to 
be  slowly  broiled  to  death.  On  further  consultation, 
however,  they  were  induced  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  this  horrilile  sacrifice.  Perhaps  Ihey  thought  tlie 
cacique  too  important  a  personage  to  be  executed  thus 
obscurely.  Granting  him,  therefore,  a  transient  re- 
prieve, (hey  conveyed  him  to  the  caravel,  and  sent 
him,  bound  with  heavy  chains,  to  San  Domingo. 
Ovando  saw  him  in  his  power,  and  incapable  of  doing 
further  harm,  but  he  had  not  the  magnanimity  to 
Ibrgive  a  fallen  enemy,  whose  only  crime  was  the  de- 
fence of  his  native  soil  and  lawful  territory.  He 
ordered  him  to  be  publicly  hanged  like  a  common 
culprit.  ■  In  this  ignominious  manner  was  the  ca- 
cique Cotabanama  executed,  the  last  of  the  Ave  so- 
vereign princes  of  Hayli.  His  death  was  followed 
by  the  complete  sutgugation  of  his  people,  and  sealed 
the  last  struggle  of  the  natives  against  their  oppressors. 
The  island  was  almost  unpeopled  of  its  original  in- 
habitants, and  meek  and  mournful  submission  and 
mute  despair  settled  upon  the  scanty  remnant  (bat 
survived. 

Such  was  the  ruthless  system  which  bad  been  pur- 
sued, during  the  absence  of  (he  Admiral,  by  the  com- 
mander Ovando,  this  man  of  boasted  prudence  and 
moderation,  who  was  sent  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
the  islaml,  and,  above  all,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
the  natives.  The  system  of  Columbus  may  have 
borne  hard  upon  the  Indians,  bom  and  brought  up 
in  untaskcd  freedom,  but  it  was  never  cruel  nor  san- 
Ifoinary.  He  inflicted  no  wanton  massacres  nor 
vindictive  punishmen(s;  liis  desire  was  to  cherish  and 
civilize(he  Indians,  and  to  render  them  useful  salgects, 
not  to  oppress,  and  persecute,  and  destroy  (hem. 
When  he  beheld  the  desolation  (hat  bad  swept  them 
from  the  land  during  his  suspension  from  authority, 
he  could  not  restrain  the  strong  expression  of  his 
feelings.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  King  after  his 
return  to  Spain,  be  thus  expresses  himself  on  the 
snlgect.  "The  Indians  of  Hispaniola  were  and  are 
the  riches  of  the  island ;  for  it  is  they  who  cultivate 
and  make  the  bread  and  the  provisions  for  the  Chris- 
tians, who  dig  the  gold  from  the  mines,  and  perform 
all  the  offices  and  labours  both  of  men  and  beasts. 
I  am  informed  that,  since  I  left  this  island,  six  parts 
ont  of  seven  of  the  nadves  are  dead,  all  through  ill 
treatment  and  inhumanity;  some  by  the  sword,  others 
by  blows  and  cruel  usage,  others  through  hunger. 
Ilie  greater  part  have  perilled  in  the  mountains  and 
gleiis,  whither  they  had  fled,  from  not  being  able  to 
support  tlie  labour  imposed  upon  them."  For  his 
own  part,  he  added,  although  he  liad  sent  many  In- 
dians to  Spain  to  be  sold,  it  was  always  with  a  view 
to  their  being  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  in 
civilized  arts  and  usages,  and  afterwards  sent  back  to 
their  island  to  assist  in  civilizing  their  countrymen. ' 

lite  brief  view  that  has  been  given  of  the  policy  of 
Ovando  in  certain  poin(s  on  which  Coluuibus  was 

•  tdi  Quu,  nM.  Ind..  I.  ii,  c.  IS. 
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censured,  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  more  cor- 
rectly of  the  conduct  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  to  b« 
measured  by  tlie  standard  of  right  and  wrong  es- 
lablislied  in  the  present  more  enlightened  age.  We 
must  consider  him  in  connexion  with  the  era  in  which 
he  lived.  By  comparing  his  measures  with  those  of 
men  of  his  own  times,  praised  for  tbeu-  virtues  and 
abilities,  placed  in  precisely  his  own  situation,  and 
placed  tliere  expressly  to  correct  his  fauKs,  we  shall  be 
the  better  enabled  to  judge  how  virtuously  and  wisely, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  may 
be  considered  to  have  governed. 


BOOK  XVllI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DiriBTVU  or  COLUHBUS    FOB  «T  DOHINCO. 

sriin. 
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On  the  28th  of  June  Columbus  took  a  joyftil  leave 
of  the  wreck  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  immured, 
and  all  the  Spaniai'ds  embarked,  friend  and  foe,  on 
board  of  the  vessels,  which  made  sail  for  St  Domingo. 
Oviedo  says,  that  the  Indians  wept  when  they  beheld 
their  departure;  for  they  considered  them  as  beings 
from  the  skies.  From  the  Admiral,  it  is  true,  they 
had  experienced  nothing  but  kind  trea(ment  and 
continual  benefi(s;  and  (he  idea  of  his  immediate 
influence  witli  the  Deity,  manifested  by  his  predic- 
tion of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  may  have  made  them 
consider  his  presence  propitious  to  their  island ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a  lawless  gang,  like  that 
of  Porras,  could  have  been  ranging  for  months  among 
(heir  villages  without  giving  cause  for  the  greatest  joy 
at  (heir  departure. 

The  adverse  winds  and  currents,  which  had  op- 
posed Columbps  throughout  this  ill-starred  expe- 
dition, still  continued  to  harass  him.  After  a  weary 
struggle  of  several  weeks,  he  reached,  on  the  Sd  of 
August,  the  little  island  of  Beata,  on  the  coast  of  His- 
paniola. Between  this  place  and  St  Domingo  the 
currents  are  so  violent,  that  vessels  are  often  detained 
months,  waiting  for  sufficient  wind  to  enable  them 
to  stem  the  stream.  From  hence  Columbus  de- 
spatched a  letter  by  land  to  Ovando,  to  inform  him 
of  his  approach,  and  to  remove  certain  absurd  sus- 
picions of  his  views,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Sal- 
cedo  were  still  entertained  by  (he  governor,  who 
feared  his  arrival  in  the  bland  might  lead  to  foclions 
and  disturbances.  In  this  letter  he  expresses,  with 
his  usual  warmlli  and  simplicity,  the  joy  he  feU  at  his. 
deliverance,  which  was  so  great,  lie  says,  that,  since 
tlte  arrival  of  Diego  de  Salcedo  wi(b  succour,  he  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  sleep. 
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A  foTourable  wind  springing  up,  the  vessels  again 
made  sail,  and  on  the  15lh  of  August  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  St  Domingo.  Whatever  lurking  enmity 
to  Columbus  there  might  be  in  the  place,  it  was  over- 
powered by  the  popular  sense  of  his  recent  disasters. 
Misfortune  atones  for  a  multitude  of  faults,  whereas 
the  very  merits  of  a  prosperous  man  excite  detrac- 
tion. St  Domingo,  where  Columbus  ui  the  day  of  his 
power  had  been  surrounded  by  foes;  from  whence 
lie  had  been  ignominiously  sent  in  chains,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  taunts  of  the  rabble;  from  wlience  he 
had  been  excluded  in  a  time  of  peril,  when  com- 
mander of  a  squadron;  now  that  be  arrived  in  the 
harbour  of  St  Domingo,  a  broken-down  and  ship- 
wrecked man,  all  forgot  their  past  hostility,  and  were 
aroused  to  sudden  enthusiasm  in  his  favour.  What 
had  been  denied  to  his  merits  was  granted  to  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  even  the  envious,  appeased  by  his  pre- 
sent reverses,  seemed  to  forgive  him  for  having  once 
been  so  triumphant. 

The  governor  and  all  the  principal  mhabitants 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  signal 
distinction.  He  was  lodged  as  a  guest  in  the  house 
of  Ovando,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  attention.  The  governor  was  a  shrewd  and  dis- 
creet man,  and  much  of  a  courtier;  but  there  were 
too  deep  causes  of  jealousy  and  distrust  between  him 
and  Columbus  for  their  intercourse  to  be  cordial. 
Both  the  Admiral  and  hb  son  Fernando  always  pro- 
nounced the  civility  of  Ovando  overstrained  and  hypo- 
critical, intended  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
past  neglect,  and  to  conceal  his  lurking  enmity. 
While  he  professed  the  utmost  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  Admiral,  he  set  at  liberty  the  traitor 
Porras,  who  was  still  a  prisoner,  to  be  taken  to  Spain 
for  trial.  He  also  talked  of  punishing  those  of  the 
Admiral's  people  who  had  taken  arms  in  his  defence, 
had  killed  several  of  the  mutineers,  and  taken  others 
prisoners.  These  circumstances  were  loudly  com- 
plained of  by  Columbus ;  but,  in  fact,  they  rose  out 
of  a  question  of  jurisdiction  between  him  and  the 
governor.  Their  powers  were  so  defined  as  to  clash 
with  each  other,  and  they  were  both  in  a  .situation  to 
be  extremely  punctilious.  Ovando  assumed  a  right 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  transactions  at  Jamaica,  as 
happening  within  the  limits  of  his  government,  which 
included  all  the  islands  and  terra  firma.  Columbus, 
on  the  other  hand,  asserted  the  absolute  command, 
and  the  jurisdiction  both  civil  and  criminal  given  to 
him  by  the  Sovereigns,  over  all  persons  who  sailed 
in  his  expedition,  from  the  tune  of  departure  until 
their  return  to  Spain.  To  prove  this,  he  produced 
his  letter  of  instructions.  The  governor  lieartl  him 
with  great  courtesy  and  a  smiling  countenance;  but 
observed,  that  the  letter  of  instructions  gave  him 
no  authority  within  the  bounds  of  his  government.' 
He  relinquished  the  idea,  however,  of  investigating 
(he  conduct  of  the  followers  of  Columbus,  and  sent 

■  Letter  of  Coldmbus  lo  Iiis  son  Diego,  ScviUe,  Not.  21,  1504. 
Xararrctr,  Cull.,  I.  i. 


Porras  to  Spain,  to  be  examined  by  tbe  board  whidi 
had  the  charge  of  the  affairs  of  tbe  Indies. 

The  sojourn  of  Columbus  at  St  Domingo  was  bat 
little  calculated  to  yield  him  salisfoction.  He  was 
grieved  at  the  desolation  of  the  island  by  the  oppres- 
sive treatment  of  the  natives,  and  the  horrible  mas- 
sacre which  had  been  perpetrated  by  Ovando  and  bis 
agents.  Columbus  had  fondly  hoped,  at  one  time, 
to  have  rendered  the  natives  civilized,  industrioos, 
and  tributary  subjects  to  the  crown,  and  to  have  «te- 
rived  from  their  well-regulated  labour  a  great  and 
steady  revenue.  How  different  had  been  the  event .' 
The  five  great  tribes  which  had  peopled  the  moun- 
tains and  the  valleys  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and 
bad  rendered,  by  their  mingled  towns  and  villages 
and  tracts  of  cultivation,  the  rich  levels  of  tbe  Vegas 
so  many  "  painted  gardens,"  bad  almost  all  passed 
away,  and  the  native  princes  had  perished  chiefly  by 
violent  or  ignominious  deaths.  Columbus  regarded 
the  affairs  of  the  island  with  a  different  eye  from 
Ovando.  He  had  a  paternal  feeling  for  its  prosperity, 
and  his  fortunes  were  implicated  in  its  judicious  na- 
nagement.  He  complained,  in  subsequent  letters  to 
the  Sovereigns,  that  all  the  public  aflairs  were  ill- 
conducted  ;  that  the  ore  which  was  collected  lay  un- 
guarded in  large  quantities  in  houses  slightly  built 
and  thatched,  inviting  depredation;  that  Ovando  was 
unpopular,  the  people  were  dissolute,  and  Uie  pro- 
perty of  the  crown  and  the  secdrity  of  the  island  in 
continual  risk  from  mutiny  and  sedition.'  While  be 
saw  all  this,  he  had  no  power  to  interfere,  and  any 
observation  or  remonstrance  on  bis  part  was  apt  to 
be  ill  received  by  the  governor. 

He  found  his  own  immediate  concerns  in  great 
coniiision.  His  rents  and  dues  were  either  uncollect- 
ed, or  he  could  not  obtaui  a  clear  account  and  a  fall 
liquidation  of  them.  Whatever  he  could  collect  was 
appropriated  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  vessels  wbidi 
were  to  convey  himself  and  his  crews  to  Spain.  He 
accuses  Ovando,  in  his  subsequent  letters,  of  havii^ 
neglected,  if  not  sacrificed,  his  interests  during  bis 
long  absence,  and  of  having  impeded  those  who  were 
appointed  to  attend  to  his  concerns.  That  he  had 
some  grounds  for  these  complaints  would  appear  fitMU 
two  letters  still  extant,'  written  by  Queen  Isabella  to 
Ovando,  on  the  27tli  of  November,  1 503,  in  which 
she  informs  him  of  the  complaint  of  Alonso  Saodiez 
de  Carvajal,  that  he  was  impeded  in  collecting  tbe 
rents  of  the  Admiral;  and  expressly  conmiands 
Ovando  to  observe  the  capitulations  granted  to  Co- 
lumbus, to  respect  his  agents,  and  to  facilitate  instead 
of  obstructing  his  concerns.  These  letters,  while 
they  imply  ungenerous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernor towards  his  illustrious  predecessor,  evince  like- 
wise the  personal  interest  taken  by  Isabella  in  Ibe  af- 
fairs of  Columbus,  during  his  absence.  She  had,  in 
fact,  signified  her  displeasure  at  his  being  exdnded 

•  LcUnrof  Columbus  to  hU  aon  Diego,  dated  Serille,  5nl  Dec. 
1504.  Navarrete,  t.  i, p.  S<l. 
'  Navarrete,  CoUec.,  (.  il.  Deead.  131, 182. 
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from  the  port  of  St  Domingo,  when  he  applied  tliere 
for  succour  for  his  sqaadron,  and  for  shelter  from  a 
storm;  and  had  censured  Ovando  for  not  taking  his 
advice  and  detaining  the  fleet  of  Bobadilla,  by  which 
it  would  have  escaped  its  disastrous  fate. '  And  here 
itmay  be  observed,  that  the  sanguinary  acts  of  Ovando 
towards  the  natives,  in  particular  the  massacre  at 
Xaragua,  and  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Ana- 
caona,  awakened  equal  horror  and  indignation  in  Isa- 
bella; she  was  languishing  on  her  death-bed  when 
she  received  the  intelligence,  and  with  her  dying 
breath  she  exacted  a  promise  from  King  Ferdinand 
that  Ovando  should  immediately  be  recalled  from  his 
government.  The  promise  was  tardily  and  reluctantly 
fulfilled,  after  an  interval  of  about  foiu'  years,  and  not 
until  induced  by  other  circumstances;  for  Ovando 
contrived  to  propitiate  the  monarch,  by  forcing  a  re- 
venue from  the  island. 

The  continual  misunderstandings  which  took  place 
between  the  Admiral  and  the  governor,  though  al- 
ways qaalified  on  the  part  of  the  latter  with  great 
complaisance,  induced  Columbus  to  hasten  as  much 
as  possible  his  departure  from  the  island.  The  ship 
in  which  he  had  returned  from  Jamaica  was  repaired 
and  fitted  ont,  and  put  under  the  command  of  the 
Adelantado;  another  vessel  was  freighted,  in  which 
Columbus  embarked  with  his  son  and  his  domestics. 
The  greater  part  of  his  late  crews  remained  at  St  Do- 
mingo; as  they  were  in  great  poverty,  he  relieved 
their  necessities  with  his  own  purse,  and  advanced 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  voyage  home  of  those  who 
chose  to  return.  Many  thus  relieved  by  bis  genero- 
sity had  been  among  the  most  violent  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  42th  of  Septentber,  he  set  sail;  but  bad 
scarcely  left  the  harbour  when,  in  a  sudden  squall, 
the  mast  of  his  ship  was  carried  away.  He  immediate- 
ly went  with  his  family  on  board  of  Uie  vessel  com- 
manded by  the  Adelantado,  and,  sending  back  the 
damaged  ship  to  port,  continued  on  his  course. 
Throughout  the  voyage  he  experienced  the  most  tem- 
pestaous  weatlier.    In  one  storm  the  mainmast  was 
sprang  in  four  places.   The  Admiral  was  confined  to 
his  bed  at  the  time  by  the  gout;  by  his  advice,  how- 
ever, and  the  activity  of  the  AdelanUdo,  the  damage 
was  skilfully  repaired  :  the  mast  was  shortened;  the 
weak  parts  were  fortified  by  wood  taken  from  the 
castles  or  cabins,  which  the  vessels  in  those  days  car- 
ried on  the  prow  and  stern ;  and  the  whole  was  well 
secured  by  cords.    They  were  still  more  damaged  in 
a  succeeding  tempest ;  in  which  the  ship  sprang  her 
foremast.    In  this  crippled  state  they  had  yet  to  tra- 
verse seven  hundred  leagues  of  a  stormy  ocean. 
Forlane  continued  to  persecute  Columbus  to  the  end 
of  (his,  his  last,  and  most  disastrous  expedition.    For 
several  weeks  he  was  tempest-tost — sulTering  at  the 
same  time  the  most  excruciating  pains  from  his  ma- 
lady— nnlil,  at  length,  on  the  seventh  day  of  No- 
vember, his  crazy  and  shattered  bark  anchored  in 
the   harbour  of  San  Lncar.     From  hence  he  bad 
•  Rrrren,  HU(.  Ind.,  dread,  i,  L  t,  c  12. 


himself  conveyed  to  Seville,  where  be  hoped  to  enjoy 
repose  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  recruit  his  health 
after  such  a  long  series  of  fatigues,  anxieties,  and 
hardships.  ■ 


CHAPTER  n. 

ILLNESS  OP  COLUMBUS  AT  SETILLI.  APPLICATIOR  TO  TBI 
CBOWIf  FOR  A  MSTITUTIOR  OP  BIS  BONOUIS.  DEATH  OF 
ISABELLA. 

[  1504.  ] 

Broken  by  age  and  infirmities,  and  worn  down  by 
the  toils  and  hardships  of  his  recent  expedition,  Co- 
lumbus had  looked  forward  to  Seville  as  to  a  haven 
of  rest,  where  he  might  repose  awhile  from  his 
troubles.  Care  and  sorrow,  however,  were  destined 
to  follow  him  by  sea  and  land.  In  varying  the 
scene  he  but  varied  the  nature  of  his  distress.  "Weari- 
some days  and  nights  "  were  appointed  to  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life ;  and  the  very  margin  of  bis 
grave  was  destined  to  be  strewed  with  thorns. 

On  arriving  at  Seville,  he  found  all  his  affairs  in 
confusion.  Ever  since  he  had  been  sent  home  in 
chains  from  San  Domingo,  when  his  house  and 
efTects  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Bobadilla,  his 
rents  and  dues  had  never  been  properly  collected ; 
and  such  as  had  been  gathered  had  been  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor  Ovando.  "  I  have  much 
vexation  from  the  governor,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
his  son  Diego.  *  "  All  tell  me  that  I  have  there 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  castellanos;  and  I  Iiave 
not  received  a  quarto.****  I  know  well,  tliat,  since 
my  departure,  he  must  have  received  upwards  of  five 
thousand  castellanos."  He  entreated  (bat  a  letter 
might  be  written  by  the  King,  commanding  the  pay- 
ment of  these  arrears  without  delay ;  for  his  agents 
would  not  venture  even  to  speak  to  Ovando  on  the 
subject,  unless  empowered  by  a  letter  from  the  So- 
vereign. 

Columbus  was  not  of  a  mercenary  spirit;  bnt  his 
rank  and  situation  required  large  expenditure.  The 
world  thought  him  in  tlie  possession  of  sources  of  in- 
exhaustible wealth,  but  to  him,  as  yet,  those  sources 
had  furnished  but  precarious  and  scanty  streams. 
His  last  voyage  had  exhausted  his  finances,  and  in- 
volved him  in  perplexities.  All  that  he  had  been 
able  to  collect  of  the  money  due  to  him  in  Hispaniola, 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  castellanos,  had 
been  expended  in  bringing  home  many  of  his  late 
crew,  who  were  in  distress;  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  sum  tlie  crown  remained  his  debtor. 
While  struggling  to  obtam  his  mere  pecuniary  dues, 
he  was  absolutely  suffering  a  degree  of  penury.  He 
repeatedly  urges  the  necessity  of  economy  to  his 
son,  Diego,  until  he  can  obtain  a  restitution  of  his 
property,  and  the  payment  of  his  arrears.  "  I  re- 
ceive nothing  of  the  revenue  due  to  me,"  says  he,  in 

'  Hist,  del  Almirante,  c  <0g.   Laa  Caug,  Biat.  Ind.,  I.  ii,  c.  SC. 
>  Let  SevlUe,  <3(h  Dec.  <B04.    Navarrete,  v.  I,  p.  MS. 
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one  letter;  "  I  lire  by  borrowing."  " Little  bave I 
proflted,"  be  adds,  in  another,  "  by  twenty  years 
of  service,  with  sach  toils  and  perils;  since,  at  pre- 
sent, I  do  not  own  a  roof  in  Spain.  If  I  desire  to  eat 
or  sleep,  I  have  no  resort  but  an  inn ;  and  for  the 
most  times,  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  my  bill." 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  personal  distresses,  he 
was  still  more  solicitoas  for  the  payment  of  his  sea- 
men than  of  himself.  He  wrote  strongly  and  re- 
peatedly to  the  Sovereigns,  entreating  the  discharge 
of  their  arrears;  and  he  urged  his  son,  Diego,  who 
was  at  court,  to  exert  himself  likewise  in  their  l)ehalf. 
"They  are  poor,"  said  he,  "and  it  is  now  nearly 
three  years  since  they  left  their  homes.  They  have 
endured  infinite  toils  and  perils,  and  they  bring  in- 
valuable tidings,  for  which  their  Majesties  ought  to 
give  thanks  to  God  and  rejoice."  Notwithstanding 
his  generous  solicitude  for  these  men,  he  knew  se- 
veral of  them  to  have  been  bis  enemies ;  nay,  that 
some  of  them  were  at  this  very  time  disposed  to  do 
him  harm  ratlier  than  good  ;  such  was  the  magnani- 
mity of  bis  spirit,  and  bis  forgiving  disposition. 

The  same  zeal,  also,  for  the  interests  of  his  Sove- 
reigns, whichhad  ever  actuated  hisloyal  mind,  mingled 
witii  bis  other  causes  of  solicitude.  He  represented 
in  his  letter  to  the  King,  the  mismanagement  of  the 
royal  rents  in  Hispaniola,  under  the  administration  of 
Ovando.  Immense  quantities  of  ore  lay  unprotected 
in  slightly  built  houses,  and  liable  to  depredations.  It 
required  a  person  of  vigour,  and  one  who  had  an  in- 
dividual interest  in  the  property  of  the  island,  to 
restore  its  affoirs  to  order,  and  to  draw  from  it  the 
immense  revenues  which  it  was  capable  of  yielding ; 
and  Columbus  plainly  intimated  that  he  was  the  pro- 
per person. 

In  feet,  as  to  himself,  it  was  not  so  much  pecuniary 
indemnification  that  he  sought,  as  the  restoration  of 
bb  offices  and  dignities.  He  had  received  the  royal 
promise  tliat  he  should  be  reinstated  in  them ;  he 
regarded  them  as  the  trophies  of  bis  illustrious 
achievements ;  and  be  felt  that  as  long  as  they  were 
withheld,  a  tadt  censure  rested  upon  his  name.  Had 
he  not  been  proudly  impatient  on  this  subject,  he 
wonid  have  belied  the  loftiest  part  of  his  character  ; 
for  he  who  can  be  indifferent  to  the  wreath  of  tri- 
nmi^,  is  deficient  in  tlie  noble  ambition  that  incites  to 
glorious  deeds. 

The  nnsatisfactory  replies  which  be  received  to  his 
letters  disquieted  the  mind  of  Colnmbus.  He  knew 
that  he  had  active  enemies  at  court  ready  to  turn  all 
things  to  his  disadvantage ;  and  he  felt  the  import- 
ance of  being  there  in  person  to  defeat  their  machi- 
nations ;  but  his  infirmities  detained  bim  at  Seville. 
He  made  an  attempt  to  set  forth  on  the  journey,  but 
the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  virulence  of  his 
malady  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it  in  despair.  All 
that  he  could  do  was  to  reiterate  his  letters  to  the 
Sovereigns,  and  to  entreat  the  intervention  of  his  few 
but  faithful  friends.  He  feared  the  disastrous  occur- 
rences of  the  last  voyage  might  be  represented  to  his 


prqodioe.  The  great  object  of  the  ezpediUoD,  tlw 
discovery  of  a  strait  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  hid 
failed.  The  secondary  object,  ilie  acquisition  of  goU, 
had  not  been  completed.  He  had  discovered  the  gold 
mines  of  Yeragua,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  brought 
home  no  treasure;  because,  as  be  said  in  one  of  bb 
letters,  "  I  would  not  rob  or  outrage  the  coanlr;; 
since  reason  requires  that  it  should  be  settled,  and 
then  the  gold  may  be  procured  without  violence." 

He  was  especially  apprehensive  that  the  Tioieit 
scenes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  might,  by  the  per- 
versity of  his  enemies,  and  the  effrontery  of  the  delin- 
quents, be  wrested  into  matters  of  accusalioo  againt 
him,  as  bad  been  the  case  with  the  rebellion  of  RoUao. 
Porras,  the  ringleader  of  the  late  faction,  had  been 
sent  home  by  Ovando,  to  appear  before  the  Board  of 
the  Indies ;  but  wlUiout  any  written  process,  setting 
forth  the  offences  charged  against  him.  While  at 
Jamaica,  Columbus  had  ordered  an  inquest  of  the 
affair  to  be  taken ;  but  the  notary  of  tlie  sqoadnm 
who  took  it,  and  the  papers  which  he  drew  np,  were 
on  board  of  a  ship  in  which  the  Admiral  had  saUed 
from  Hispaniola,  and  which  had  pot  back  dismasted. 
No  cognizance  of  the  case,  therefore,  was  taken  bf 
the  Council  of  the  Indies;  and  Porras  wentatlaige, 
armed  with  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  do  mis- 
cbief.  Being  related  to  Morales,  the  royal  treawrer, 
he  bad  access  to  people  in  place,  and  an  opporlimilj 
of  enlisting  their  opinions  and  prejudices  on  his  side. 
Columbus  wrote  to  Morales  enclosing  him  a  cop;  of 
the  petition  which  the  rebels  had  sent  to  him  nhen 
in  Jamaica,  acknowledgmg  their  culpability,  and  im- 
ploring his  forgiveness:  and  be  entreated  the  iRi- 
surer  not  to  be  swayed  by  tlie  representations  of  bis 
relation,  nor  to  pronounce  an  opinion  unfavoimbleto 
him,  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

The  faithful  and  indefatigable  Diego  Mendez«« 
at  this  time  at  the  court,  as  well  as  Alonso  SaodM 
de  Carvagal,  and  an  active  friend  of  Columbus  named 
Geronimo.  He  requested  his  son  Diego  to  exdle 
them  all  to  support  his  interests,  being  capable  of 
bearing  the  most  important  testimony  as  to  his  CM' 
duct.  ' '  I  trust,"  said  he,  "  that  the  truth  and  <Sli- 
gence  of  Diego  Mendez  will  be  of  as  much  avail  a«ll« 
lies  of  Porras."  Nothing  can  surpass  the  affeting 
earnestness  and  simplicity  of  his  general  dedanttc" 
of  loyalty,  contained  in  one  of  his  letters.  "Ito'« 
served  their  Majesties,"  says  be,  "  with  asmuchm' 
and  diligence  as  if  it  had  been  to  gain  Paradise;  iw 
if  I  have  failed  in  any  thing,  it  has  been  because  BJ 
knowledge  and  powers  went  no  furtlier." 

Whilst  reading  these  teaching  appeals,  we  cao 
scarcely  realize  the  fact,  that  they  should  be  wri«a" 
by  Columbus;  by  tlie  same  extraordinary  man  wbo 
but  a  few  years  before  had  been  idolized  at  this  court 
as  a  benefactor,  and  received  with  almost  royal  ho- 
nonn.  We  can  scarcely  believe,  that  this  is  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  New  World,  broken  down  by  infinm- 
ties,  and  impoverished  m  his  old  age  by  his  veTf 
success;  that  the  man  who  added  such  vast  and 
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wciltby  regions  to  the  crown,  is  the  individual  ttins 
vevily  and  vainly  applying  to  the  coart  of  Spain  Ibr 
his  rights,  and  pleading  ahnost  like  a  cnlprit,  in  cases 
wherein  he  had  been  so  flagrantly  injured. 

At  lengtii  the  caravel  bringing  the  oflldal  proceed- 
ings relative  to  the  brothers  Porras  arrived  at  the 
Aigarves,  in  Portugal,  and  Columbus  looked  forward 
with  hope  tliat  all  matters  would  soon  be  placed  in  a 
proper  light.  His  anxiety  to  get  to  conrt  became 
every  day  more  intense.  A  litter  was  provided  to 
convey  him  thither,  and  was  actually  at  tliie  door,  but 
he  wag  again  obliged  to  abandon  the  journey  from  tlie 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  his  increasing  infirmi- 
ties. His  resource  of  letter-writing  began  to  bil 
him ;  he  could  only  write  at  night,  for  in  the  day- 
time the  severity  of  his  malady  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  hands.  The  tidings  from  the  court  were 
every  day  more  and  more  adverse  to  his  hopes  :  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies  were  prevailing;  the  cold- 
hearted  Ferdinand  treated  all  his  applications  with 
indifference;  the  generous  Isabella  lay  dangerously 
ill.  On  her  justice  and  magnanimity  he  still  relied 
for  the  fiill  restoration  of  his  rights,  and  the  redress 
of  all  his  grievances. "  May  it  please  the  Holy  Trinity," 
says  he, "  to  restore  our  sovereign  Queen  to  health ; 
for  by  her  will  every  thing  be  adjusted  which  is  now 
in  coDfiision."  Alas !  while  writing  that  letter,  his 
noble  benefactress  was  a  corpse ! 

I%e  health  of  Isabella  had  long  been  undermined 
by  the  shocks  of  repeated  domestic  calamities.    The 
death  of  her  only  son,  the  Prince  Juan ;  of  her  beloved 
daughter  and  bosom  friend,  tlie  Princess  Isabella ; 
and  of  her  grandson  and  prospective  heir,  the  Prince 
Miguel,  had  been  three  cruel  wounds  to  a  heart  full 
of  the  tenderest  sensibility.    To  these,  was  added  the 
constant  grief  caused  by  the  evident  infirmity  of  in- 
tellect of  her  daughter  Jiiana,  and  the  domestic  un- 
happiness  of  that  princess  with  her  husband,  the  Arcli- 
dake  Philip.    The  desolation  which  walks  through 
palaces  admits  not  the  familiar  sympathies  and  sweet 
consolations  which  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  common 
life.    Isabella  pined  in  state,  amidst  the  obsequious 
homages  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  the  trophies  of  a 
glorious  and  successful  reign,  and  placed  at  tlie  sum- 
mit of  eartldy  grandeur.    A  deep  and  incurable  me- 
lancholy had  settled  upon  her,  which  undermined 
her  constitution,  and  gave  a  fatal  acnteness  to  hor 
bodily  noaladies.    After  four  months  of  illness,  she 
died  on  the  96th  of  November,  IJMM,  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age;  but  long 
before  her  eyes  closed  upon  the  world,  her  heart  had 
closed  on  all  its  pomps  and  vanities.  "Let  my  body," 
said  she  in  her  will,  "  be  interred  in  the  monastery 
of  San  Francisco,  which  b  in  the  Alhambra  of  the 
city  of  Granada,  in  a  low  sepulchre,  without  any 
xnoniunent  except  a  plam  stone,  with  the  inscription 
cat  (m  it.  But!  desire  and  command,  thatif  the  King, 
my  lord,  should  chuse  a  sepulchre  in  any  church  or 
monastery  in  any  other  part  or  placeofth^  my  king- 
doms, that  my  body  shall  be  transported  thitbor,  and 


buried  beside  the  body  of  his  highness,  so  that  the 
union  we  have  enjoyed  while  living,  and  which, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  we  hope  our  souls  will 
experience  in  heaven,  may  be  represented  by  our 
bodies  in  the  earth." 

Such  was  one  of  several  passages  in  the  will  of  tliis 
admirable  woman,  which  bespoke  the  chastened  humi- 
lity of  her  heart;  and  in  which,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, the  affections  of  conjugal  love  were  delicately 
entwined  with  piety  and  with  the  most  tender  me- 
lancholy.' She  was  one  of  tlie  purest  spirits  that 
ever  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  Had  she 
been  spared,  her  benignant  vigilance  would  have 
prevented  many  a  scene  of  horror  in  the  colonization 
of  the  New  World,  and  have  softened  the  lot  of  its 
native  inhabitants.  As  it  is,  her  tair  name  will  ever 
shine  with  celestial  radiance  in  the  early  dawning  of 
its  history. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Isabella  readied  Colum- 
bus when  he  was  writing  a  letter  to  his  son  Diego. 
He  notices  it  in  a  postscript  or  memorandum,  written 
in  the  haste  and  brevity  of  the  moment,  but  in  beau- 
tifully touching  and  mournful  terms.  "A  memorial," 
he  writes,  "  for  thee,  my  dear  son  Diego,  of  what  is 
at  present  to  be  done.  The  principal  thing  is  to  com- 
mend affectionately,  and  with  great  devotion,  the 
soul  of  the  Queen  our  Sovereign  to  God.  Her  life 
was  always  catliolic  and  holy,  and  prompt  to  all 
tilings  in  his  holy  service  ■  for  this  reason  we  may 
rest  assured  that  she  is  received  into  his  glory,  and 
beyond  the  cares  of  this  rough  and  weary  world. 
The  next  thing  is  to  watch  and  labour  in  all  matters 
for  the  service  of  our  Sovereign  the  King,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  alleviate  his  grief.  His  Majesty  is  the 
bead  of  Christendom.  Remember  the  proverb  which 
says,  when  the  bead  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer. 
Therefore  all  good  Christians  should  pi-ay  for  his 
health  and  long  life ;  and  we,  who  are  in  his  employ, 
ought  more  than  others  to  do  this  with  all  study  and 
di%ence."  • 

It  is  impossible  to  read  «-ithout  emotion  this  simply 
eloquent  and  mournful  letter;  in  which,  by  such  art- 
less touches,  Columbus  expresses  his  tenderness  for  the 
memory  of  his  benefoctress,  his  weariness  under  the 
gathering  cares  and  ills  of  life,  and  his  persevering 
and  enduring  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  who  was  so  un- 
gratefully neglecting  him.  It  is  in  these  unstudied 
and  confidential  letters  that  we  read  the  heart  of  Go- 
Inmbos. 

•  Elogiode  la  ReliiaCat6Uca.por  D.  Diego  caemeneU.  nine 
UathntO. 

•  Lett«rlohiiii)|iMego,  I>ec5,l8M. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

GOLDMBOS  ABUTIS  IT  COUBT.      FBDITLESS  APPUUTIOII  TO 
THE  EIRG  FOB  BKDBISS. 

[  ISM.] 

Thb  death  of  Isabella  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Columbus.  While  she  lived,  he  had  every 
thing  to  anticipate  from  her  high  sense  of  justice,  her 
regard  for  her  royal  word,  her  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  her  admiration  of  his  character.  With  her 
illness,  however,  his  interest  had  languished,  and 
when  she  died,  he  was  left  to  the  justice  and  genero- 
sity of  Ferdinand. 

Durmg  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  a  part  of 
the  spring,  he  continued  at  Seville,  detained  by  pain- 
ful illness,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  redress  from 
the  government  by  ineffectual  letters.  His  brother 
the  Adelantado,  who  supported  him  with  his  accus- 
tomed fondness  and  devotion  through  all  his  trials, 
proceeded  to  court  to  attend  to  his  interest,  taking 
with  him  the  Admiral's  younger  son  Fernando,  then 
aged  about  seventeen.  The  latter  the  affectionate 
father  repeatedly  represents  to  his  son  Diego  as  a  man 
in  understanding  and  conduct,  though  but  a  strip- 
ling in  years;  and  inculcates  the  strongest  fraternal 
attachment,  alluding  to  his  own  brethren  with  one  of 
those  beautifully  artless  and  affecting  touches  which 
speak  the  kindness  of  bis  heart.  "  To  thy  brother 
conduct  thyself  as  the  elder  brother  should  unto  the 
younger.  Thou  hast  no  other,  and  I  praise  God  that 
this  is  such  a  one  as  thou  dost  need.  Ten  brothers 
would  not  be  too  many  for  thee.  Never  have  I  found 
a  better  friend  than  my  brothers." 

Among  the  persons  whom  Columbus  employed  at 
this  time  in  his  missions  to  the  court,  was  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  He  describes  him  as  a  worthy  but  unfor- 
tunate man,  who  had  not  profited  as  much  as  he  de- 
served by  his  undertakings,  and  who  had  always  been 
disposed  to  render  him  service.  His  object  in  em- 
ploying him  appears  to  have  been  to  prove  the  value 
of  his  last  voyage,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  most 
opulent  parts  of  the  New  World;  Vespucci  having 
since  touched  upon  the  same  coast,  in  a  voyage  with 
Alonso  de  Ojeda. 

One  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time  which  shed 
a  gleam  of  hope  and  consolation  over  the  gloomy 
prospects  of  the  Admiral.  His  ancient  and  tried 
firiend,  Diego  de  Deza,  who  had  been  some  time 
Bishop  of  Palencia,  was  expected  at  court.  This  was 
the  same  worthy  friar  who  had  aided  him  to  advocate 
his  theory  before  the  board  of  learned  men  at  Sala- 
manca, and  had  assisted  him  with  his  purse  when 
making  his  proposals  to  the  Spanish  court.  He  had 
just  been  promoted  and  made  archbishop  of  Seville, 
but  had  not  yet  been  installed  in  his  new  office.  Co- 
lumbus directs  his  son  Diego  to  entrust  his  interests 
to  this  worthy  prelate.  "  Two  thmgs,"  says  he, 
"require  particular  attention.  AscerUin  whether 
the  Queen,  who  is  now  with  God,  has  said  any  thing 


concerning  me  in  her  testament,  and  stimolate  tbe 
Bishop  of  Palencia ;  he  who  was  the  cause  that  tbev 
Highnesses  obtained  possession  of  the  Indies,  wlio  in- 
duced me  to  remain  in  Castile  when  I  was  on  tbe 
road  to  leave  it."  '  In  another  letter  he  says,  "If 
tlie  Bishop  of  Palencia  has  arrived,  or  should  arrive, 
tell  him  how  much  I  have  been  gratified  by  bis  pros- 
perity, and  that  if  I  come,  I  shall  lodge  with  bb 
Grace,  even  though  he  should  not  mvite  me,  for  we 
must  return  to  our  ancient  fraternal  affection." 

The  incessant  applications  of  Columbus,  both  by 
letter  and  by'  the  intervention  of  friends,  appear  to 
have  been  listened  to  with  cool  indifference.  No 
compliance  was  yielded  to  his  requests,  and  no  defe- 
rence was  paid  to  his  opinions  on  various  points,  oon- 
ceming  which  he  interested  himself.  New  instnic- 
tions  were  sent  out  to  Ovando,  but  not  a  word  of 
their  purport  was  mentioned  to  the  Admiral.  It  was 
proposed  to  send  out  three  bishops,  and  he  entreated 
in  vain  to  be  heard  previous  to  their  election.  In 
short,  he  was  not  in  any  way  consulted  in  the  afEurs 
of  the  New  World.  He  felt  deeply  this  neglect,  and 
became  every  day  more  impatient  ofhis  absence  fron 
court.  To  enaUe  himself  to  perform  the  joamey 
with  more  ease,  he  applied  for  permission  to  use  a 
mule,  a  royal  ordinance  having  prohibited  tbe  em- 
ployment of  those  animals  under  the  saddle,  in  ooo- 
sequence  of  their  universal  use  having  occasioned  a 
decline  in  the  breed  of  horses.  A  royal  pemiissiaa 
was  accordingly  granted  to  Columbus,  in  conaden- 
tion  that  his  age  and  infirmities  incapacitated  him 
from  riding  on  horseback;  but  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  the  stale  of  hb  health  would  permit  him 
to  avail  himself  of  that  privilege. 

The  foregoing  particulars,  gleaned  from  letters  of 
Columbus  recently  discovered,  show  the  real  stale  of 
his  afTairs,  and  the  mental  and  bodily  affliction  he 
sustained  during  his  winter's  residence  at  Seville,  on 
his  return  from  his  last  disastrous  voyage.  He  has 
generally  been  represented  as  reposing  there  from  hii 
toils  and  troubles.  Never  was  honourable  repose  mate 
merited,  more  desired,  and  less  enjoyed. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  May  that  tbe  Ad- 
miral was  able,  in  company  with  his  brother  the  Ade- 
lantado, to  accomplish  his  journey  to  court,  wUdi 
was  at  that  time  held  at  Segovia.  He  who  but  a  few 
years  before  had  entered  the  city  of  Barcelona  in  tri- 
umph, attended  by  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  S^ais. 
and  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  multitude,  now  ar- 
rived withmthe  gates  of  Segovia,  a  waywoin,  mdan- 
choly,  and  neglected  man;  oppressed  more  by  sw- 
row  than  even  by  his  years  and  infirmities.  Wba 
he  presented  himself  at  court,  he  met  with  nooe  of 
tliat  distinguished  attention,  that  cordial  kindnett, 
that  cherishing  sympathy,  wliich  bis  oopuadMed 
services  and  his  recent  sufferings  bad  merited.  > 

The  selfish  Ferdinand  liad  lost  sight  of  all  his  past 

•  LeUer  of  December  2t,  1504.    Naratrete.  t.  L  [k  Sa6. 

•  LaiCau$,  Hist.  Ind.,  L  ii, c.  ST.  Henera.  HM.  liiiL.dea< 
i.Ub.  vi.c.  IS. 
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services,  in  what  appeared  to  him  tlie  inconvenience 
of  his  present  demands.  He  received  him  willi  many 
professions  of  kindness ;  but  with  those  cold  ineffec- 
taal  smiles,  which  pass  like  wintry  sunshine  over  the 
countenance,  and  convey  no  warmth  to  the  heart. 
The  Admiral  now  gave  a  particular  account  of  his 
late  voyage ;  describing  the  great  tract  of  Terra 
Firma,  which  he  had  explored,  and  the  riches  of  the 
province  of  Veragua.  He  related  also  the  disasters 
he  had  sustained  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Porras  and  their  band ;  vand  all  the 
other  griefs  and  troubles  of  this  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion. He  had  but  a  cold-hearted  auditor  in  the  King ; 
and  the  benignant  Isabella  was  no  more  at  hand  to 
soothe  him  with  a  smile  of  kindness,  or  a  tear  of  sym- 
pathy. "I  know  not,"  says  the  venerable  Las  Casas, 
"what  oonld  cause  this  dislike  and  this  want  of 
princely  countenance  in  the  King,  towards  one  who 
had  rendered  him  such  pre-eminent  benefits,  unless 
it  was  that  his  mind  was  swayed  by  the  false  testi- 
monies whicl)  had  been  brought  against  the  Admiral; 
of  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  learn  something  from 
persons  much  in  favour  with  the  Sovereign."  • 

After  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  Columbus  urged  his 
suit  in  form :  reminding  the  King  of  all  that  he  bad 
done,  and  all  that  had  been  promised  him  under  the 
royal  word  and  seal,  and  supplicating  that  tlie  resti- 
tutions and  indemnifications  which  had  been  so  fre- 
quently solidted,  might  be  awarded  to  him;  offering' 
in  return  to  serve  his  Majesty  devotedly  for  the  short 
time  be  had  yet  to  live;  and  trusting,  from  what  he 
felt  within  him,  and  from  what  he  thought  be  knew 
with  certainty,  to  render  services  which  should  sur- 
pass all  that  he  had  yet  performed  a  hundredfold.  The 
King,  in  reply,  acknowledged  the  greatness  of  his 
merits,  and  observed,  that  the  matters  in  question 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  some  discreet  and 
able  person.    The  Admiral  agreed,  and  proposed  as 
arbiter  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  Don  Diego  de  Deza, 
who  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  New  World.    The  Kuig  consented  to  his  arbi- 
tration; but  the  Admiral  observed,  that  it  was  only 
the  question  of  revenues  and  rents  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  decision  of  learned  men,  not  the 
question  of  the  government  of  the  Indies.  "  By  which 
I  understand,"  says  Las  Casas, "  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  put  the  latter  point  in  dispute,  his  right 
to  it  being  too  cleariy  manifest."    In  fact,  it  was  on 
the  subject  of  his  dignities  that  Columbus  was  pecu- 
liarly tenacious;  all  other  matters  he  considered  as 
of  nninor  importance.    In  a  conversation  with  the 
King,  he  dedared  that  he  had  no  desire  to  enter  into 
any  process  or  pleading.    He  was  willing  to  put  all 
his  privileges  and  writings  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
and  to  receive  out  of  the  dues  arising  from  them  what- 
ever liis  Majesty  thought  proper.    He  prayed  only 
that  the  matter  might  be  speedily  decided ;  that  he 
might  retire  to  some  quiet  comer,  and  seek  that  re- 

'  Us  Quaa,  Bbt.  ted.,  I.  ii,  c.  37.  MS. 


pose  which  his  great  fetignes  and  infirmities  required. 
Ferdinand,  however,  replied  with  mere  compliments, 
and  general  evasive  promises.  "As  far  as  actions 
went,"  observes  Las  Casas,  "the  King  not  merely 
showed  him  no  signs  of  favour,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
discountenanced  him  as  much  as  possible ;  yet  he  was 
never  wanting  in  complimentary  expressions." 

Many  months  were  passed  by  Columbus  in  un- 
availing attendance  upon  the  court.  He  continued  to 
receive  outward  demonstrations  of  respect  from  the 
King,  and  was  noticed  with  due  attention  by  the 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  other 
principal  personages ;  but  he  had  learned  to  appre- 
ciate and  distrust  the  hollow  civilities  of  a  court.  His 
claims  were  referred  to  a  tribunal  called  "The coun- 
cil of  the  discharges  of  the  conscience  of  the  deceased 
Queen,  and  of  the  Kmg."  This  is  a  kind  of  tribunal 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Junta  de  Descjar- 
gos,  composed  of  persons  nominated  by  the  Sovereign, 
to  superintend  the  accomplishment  of  the  last  will  of 
his  predecessor,  and  the  discharge  of  his  debts. 

Two  consultations  were  held  by  this  body,  but 
nothing  was  determined.  The  wishes  of  the  King 
were  too  well  known  to  be  thwarted.  "  It  was  be- 
lieved," says  Las  Casas,  "  that  if  the  King  could 
have  done  so  with  a  safe  conscience,  and  without  de- 
triment to  his  fame,  he  would  have  respected  few  or 
none  of  the  privileges  which  he  and  the  Queen  had 
conceded  to  the  Admiral,  and  which  had  been  so 
justly  merited."  • 

Columbus  still  flattered  himself  that,  hb  claims 
being  of  such  importance,  and  touching  a  question  of 
sovereignty,  the  adjustment  of  them  might  be  only 
postponed  by  the  King  until  he  could  consult  with 
his  daughter  Jnana,  who  had  succeeded  to  her  mo- 
ther as  Queen  of  Castile,  and  who  was  daily  expected 
from  Flanders,  with  her  husband.  King  Philip.  He 
endeavoured,  therefore,  to  bear  hb  delays  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  he  had  no  longer  the  physical  strength 
to  contend  with  difficulties,  and  the  glorious  antici- 
pations to  bear  him  above  mortifications,  which  had 
once  sustained  him  through  hb  long  application  at 
thb  court.    Life  itself  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

He  was  once  more  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  tor- 
menting attack  of  the  gout,  aggravated  by  the  sor- 
rows and  disappointments  which  preyed  upon  hb 
heart.  From  thb  couch  of  angubh  he  addressed  one 
more  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  King.  He  no  longer 
petitioned  for  himself:  it  was  for  his  son  Diego  that  he 
interceded.  Nor  did  he  dwell  upon  his  pecuniary  dues ; 
it  was  the  honourable  trophies  of  hb  services,  which 
he  wbhed  to  secure  and  perpetuate  m  hb  family. 
He  entreated  that  hb  son  Diego  migtit  be  appointed, 
in  his  place,  to  the  government  of  which  he  had  been 
so  wrongfully  deprived.  "  Thb,"  he  said, "  b  a  mat- 
ter which  concerns  my  honour ;  as  to  all  the  rest,  do 
as  your  Majesty  thinks  proper;  give  or  withhold,  as 
may  betnost  for  your  interest,  and  Ishall  beconlent.    I 

>  LM  Casaa,  Hut.  Ind.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  S7. 
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beUere  it  ic  the  anxiety  caiued  by  the  delay  of  tbk 
aflair  vrhidi  is  the  principal  cause  of  my  ill  bealtli." 
A  petition  to  the  same  purpose  was  presented  at  the 
same  time  by  his  son  Diego,  offering  to  take  with  him 
such  persons  for  counsellors  as  the  King  dionld  ap- 
point, and  to  be  guided  by  their  advice. 

These  petitions  were  treated  by  Ferdinand  with 
his  usual  professions  and  evasions.  "  The  more  ap- 
plications were  made  to  him,"  observes  Las  Casas, 
"  the  more  favourably  did  he  reply;  but  still  he  de- 
layed, hoping,  by  exhausting  their  patience,  to  induce 
them  to  wave  their  privileges,  and  accept  in  place 
thereof  titles  and  estates  in  Castile."  Columbus  re- 
jected all  propositions  of  the  kind  with  indignation, 
as  calculated  to  compromise  those  titles  wbidi  were 
the  trophies  of  his  achievements.  He  saw,  however, 
that  all  further  hope  of  redress  from  Ferdinand  was 
vain.  From  the  bed  to  which  he  was  confined,  be 
addressed  a  letter  to  bis  constant  firiend  Diego  de 
Deza,  expressive  of  his  despair.  "  It  appears  that 
bis  Majesty  does  not  think  fit  to  fulfil  that  which  he, 
with  the  Queen,  who  is  now  in  glory,  has  promised 
me  by  word  and  seal.  For  me  to  contend  for  the 
contrary,  would  be  to  contend  with  the  wind.  I 
have  done  all  that  I  could  do.  I  leave  the  rest  to 
God,  whom  I  have  ever  found  propitious  to  me  in 
my  necessities."  * 

The  cold  and  calculating  Ferdinand  beheld  this 
illnstrious  man  sinking  under  infirmity  of  body, 
heightened  by  that  deferred  hope  which  "maketh 
the  heart  sick."  A  little  more  delay,  a  little  more 
disappointment,  and  a  little  more  infliction  of  ingra- 
titude, and  this  loyal  and  generous  heart  would  cease 
to  beat;  be  should  then  be  delivered  from  the  just 
claims  of  a  well-tried  servant,  who,  in  ceasing  to  he 
useful,  was  considered  by  him  to  have  become  im- 
portunate. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DIATH  or  COLCMBOS. 

In  the  midst  of  illness  and  despondency,  when 
both  life  and  hope  were  expiring  in  the  bosom  of 
Columbus,  a  new  gleam  was  awakened  and  blazed 
up  for  the  moment  with  characteristic  fervour.  He 
heard  with  joy  of  the  landing  of  King  Philip  and 
Queen  Juana,  who  bad  just  arrived  trom  Flanders  to 
take  possession  of  their  throne  of  Castile.  In  the 
daughter  of  Isabella  he  trusted  once  more  to  find  a 
patroness  and  a  friend.  King  Ferdinand  and  all  the 
court  repaired  to  Loredo  to  receive  the  youthful  Sove- 
reigns. Columbus  would  gladly  have  done  the  same, 
but  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe  return  ojf 
his  malady;  neither  could  he  dispense  with  the  aid 
and  ministry  of  his  son  Diego,  in  his  painful  and 
helpless  situation.  His  brother,  the  Adelanudo, 
therefore,  his  main  dependence  in  all  emei^ncies, 

■  Navarrete,  CoDec.,  t  i. 


was  sent  to  represent  tnm,  and  to  present  bis  htniage 
and  congratulations.  Columbus  wrote  by  him  to  the 
new  King  and  Queen,  expressing  his  grief  at  bdog 
prevented  by  illness  fk-om  coming  in  person  to  mani- 
fest bis  devotion,  but  begging  to  be  considered  among 
the  most  faithful  of  their  subjects.  He  expretsed  a 
hope  that  he  should  receive  at  their  hands  the  retli- 
tntion  of  bis  honours  and  estates;  and  assured  tbem, 
that,  though  cruelly  tortured  at  present  by  diseate, 
he  diould  yet  be  able  to  render  tbem  lervica,  Uie 
like  of  which  had  never  been  witnessed. 

Such  was  the  last  sally  of  his  sanguine  »d  warn- 
qnerable  spirit;  which  disregarding  age  and  infina- 
ities,  and  all  past  sorrows  and  disappoinlmenls, 
spoke  from  his  dying  bed  with  all  the  confidence  of 
youthful  hope;  and  talked  of  still  greater  enterprites, 
as  if  he  had  a  long  and  vigorous  life  before  him.  Tit 
Adelantado  took  leave  of  his  brother,  wbooi  he  wm 
never  to  behold  again,  and  set  out  on  his  amm  to 
the  new  Sovereigns.  He  experienced  the  mxt  gra- 
cious reception.  The  claims  of  the  Admiral  nm 
treated  with  great  attention  by  the  young  King  ai 
Queen,  and  Battering  hopes  were  given  of  aipeed} 
and  prosperous  termination  to  bis  suit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cares  and  troubles  «f  Co- 
lumbus were  drawing  to  a  close.  The  momenlai; 
fire  which  bad  recently  reanimated  him  soon  expini 
quenched  by  his  accunuilatiog  infirmities.  InM* 
diately  after  the  departure  of  the  Adetaotado,  bit 
illness  increased  m  violence.  His  last  vsjage  tad 
shattered  beyond  repair  a  frame  already  worn  ai 
wasted  by  a  life  of  hardship;  and,  since  bis  fetnn, 
a  series  of  anxieties  had  robbed  him  of  that  twi 
repose  so  necessary  to  recruit  the  weariness  aoddt- 
bility  of  age.  The  cold  ingratitude  of  bLs  Sorertigi 
had  chilled  his  heart.  The  continued  sospeniioatf 
his  honours,  and  the  enmity  and  defamatioa  he  Or 
perienced  at  every  turn,  seemed  to  have  thrsvi ' 
deep  shadow  over  that  glory  wbidt  bad  beta  tk 
great  object  of  his  ambition.  This  shadow,  it  is  tnK) 
could  be  but  of  transient  duration;  but  it  is  dilSoill 
for  the  most  illustrious  man  to  look  beyond  the  pR- 
sent  cloud  which  may  obscure  his  fame,  and  »^ 
pate  its  permanent  lustre  ia  the  admiralioa  of  (<*' 
terity. 

Being  admonished  by  bb  foiling  strength  aad^ 
increasing  sufferings  that  his  end  was  approM^ 
he  prepared  (o  leave  his  affairs  in  order  for  the  Ik* 
nefit  of  his  successors. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  4lh  of  May  he  wrote  an  in- 
formal tesUmentary  codicU  on  the  blank  page  <^ ' 
little  breviary,  wbidi  had  been  given  Wm  by  Poj* 
Alexander  YI.  In  this  he  bequeaUied  that  book  to 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  he  also  appmnlrf  s*" 
cessor  to  his  privileges  and  dignities,  on  the  exU«- 
tion  of  his  male  line.  He  directed  likewise  the  er«- 
Uon  of  an  hospital  in  that  city  with  the  P«^°"f 
bb  possessions  m  Italy.  The  authenticity  of  iU«  *■ 
cument  b  questioned,  and  has  become  a  point  of »«"" 
contest  among  commentators.    It  b  now,  howeWi 
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of  mndi  importance.  The  paper  is  such  as  might 
readily  have  been  written  by  a  person  like  Golmnbos 
in  the  paroxysm  of  disease,  when  he  imagined  his 
end  suddenly  approaching,  and  sliovs  the  affection 
with  which  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  his  native  city. 
It  is  termed  among  commentators  a  military  codicil, 
because  testamentary  dispositions  of  this  kind  are 
executed  by  the  soldier  at  the  point  of  death,  with- 
out the  usual  formalities  required  by  the  civil  law. 
About  two  weeks  afler,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  he 
executed  a  final  and  regularly  autlienlicated  codicil, 
in  which  he  bequeathed  his  dignities  and  estates  with 
better  judgment. 

In  these  last  and  awful  moments,  when  the  soul 
has  but  a  brief  space  in  which  to  make  ap  its  accounts 
between  heaven  and  earth,  all  dissimulation  is  at  an 
end,  and  we  read  the  most  unequivocal  evidences  of 
the  character.    The  last  codicil  of  Columbus,  made 
at  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  is  stamped  with  his 
mling  passion  and  his  benignant  virtues.    He  repeals 
and  enforces  several  daosesof  his  original  testament, 
constituting  his  son  Diego  bis  universal  heir.    The 
entailed  inheritance,  or  mayorazgo,  in  case  he  died 
witliont  male  issue,  was  to  go  to  his  brother  Don 
Fernando,  and  from  him,  in  like  case,  to  pass  to  his 
ancle  Don  Bartholomew,  descending  always  to  the 
nearest  male  heir ;  in  failure  of  which  it  was  to  pass 
10  the  female  nearest  in  lineage  to  the  Admiral.    He 
eqjoiaed  upon  whoever  should  inherit  bis  estate  never 
to  alienate  or  diminish  it,  but  to  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  augment  its  prosperity  and  importance. 
He  likewise  enjoined  upon  hb  heirs  to  be  prompt  and 
devoted  at  all  times,  whh  person  and  estate,  to  serve 
their  Sovereign  and  promote  the  Christian  faith.  He 
ordered  that  Don  Diego  should  devote  one-tenth 
of  the  reveaaes  which  might  arise  from  bis  estate, 
when  it  came  to  be   prodactive,  to  the  relief  of 
indigent  relatives  and  of  other  persons  in  necessity ; 
that,  out  of  the  remainder,  he  iboM  yield  ceruin 
yeariy  proportions  to  his  brother  Don  Fernando,  and 
Us  imdes  Don  Bartholomew  and  Don  Diego ;  and 
that  the  part  allotted  to  Don  Fernando  should  be 
settled  upon  him  and  bis  male  heirs  in  an  entailed  and 
aaaHenable  inheritance. .  Having  thus  provided  for 
the  maintenance  and  perpetuity  of  his  family  and  dig- 
nities, he  ordered  that  Don  Diego,  when  his  estates 
sboaki  be  sufficiently  productive,  should  erect  a  cha- 
pel in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  which  God  had  given 
to  him  so  marvellously,  at  the  town  of  Conception, 
in  the  Vega,  where  masses  shonld  be  daily  performed 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  himself,  his  taiher,  his 
molfaer,  his  wife,  and  of  aA  who  died  in  the  bith. 
Another  danse  recommends  to  the  care  of  Don  Diego, 
Beatrix  Enriquez,  the  mother  of  his  natural  son  Fer- 
nando.   His  connexion  with  her  had  never  been  sanc- 
tioned by  matrimony,  and  either  this  circumstance, 
or  some  neglect  of  her,  seems  to  have  awakened  deep 
compunction  in  his  dying  moments.    He  orders  Don 
Diego  to  provide  for  her  respectable  maintenance; 
''and  let  this  be  done,"  headds,  "for  the  discharge 


of  My  coBsdoice,  for  it  weighs  heavy  on  my  toal."  • 
Finally,  he  noted  with  his  own  hand  several  minute 
sums,  to  be  paid  to  persons  at  different  and  distant 
places,  without  their  being  told  from  whence  they 
received  them.  These  apitear  to  have  been  trivial 
debts  of  conscience,  or  rewards  for  petty  services  re- 
ceived m  times  long  past.  Among  them  is  one  of 
half  a  mark  of  silver  to  a  poor  Jew,  who  lived  at  the 
gate  of  the  Jewry,  in  the  city  of  Lisbon.  These  mi- 
nute provisions  evince  the  scrupulous  attention  to 
justice  in  all  his  dealings,  and  that  love  of  punctuality 
in  the  fulfilment  of  duties,  for  which  he  was  remarked. 
In  the  same  spirit,  he  gave  much  advice  to  his  son 
Diego,  as  to  the  cpnductof  his  affairs,  enjoining  npon 
him  to  take  every  month  an  account  with  his  own 
hand  of  the  expenses  of  his  household,  and  to  sign  it 
with  his  name;  for  a  want  of  regularity  in  this,  he 
observed,  lost  both  property  and  servants,  and  turned 
the  last  into  enemies.  *  Hisdying  bequests  were  made 
in  presence  of  a  few  fUthfnl  followers  and  servants, 
and  among  them  we  find  the  name  of  Bartholomew 
Fiesco,  who  had  accompanied  Diego  Mendez  in  the  pe- 
rilous voyage  in  a  canoe  from  Jamaica  to  Hispaniola. 

Having  thus  scrupulously  attended  to  all  the  claims 
of  affection,  loyalty,  and  justice  upon  earth,  Columbus 
turned  his  thoughts  to  heaven  ;  and  having  received 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  performed  all  the  pious  of- 
fices of  a  devout  Christian,  he  expired  with  great 
resignation,  on  the  day  of  Ascension,  the  99(h  of  May, 
1506,  being  riaaat  seventy  years  of  age. '  His  U^t 
words  were,  "In  mtmus  tMos,  Domine,  commeiido 
sptritum  M^uni :"  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  com- 
mend my  spirit.  * 

His  body  was  deposited  in  the  CMivent  of  St  Fran- 
cisco, and  bis  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  fnne- 
real  pomp  in  the  parochial  drarch  of  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Antigua  de  Valladoiid.  His  remains  were  trans- 
ported afterwards,  in  1545,  to  tlie  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery of  Las  Cuevas  of  Seville,  to  the  diapel  of  St 
Ann  or  of  Santo  Christo,  in  whidi  chapel  were  like- 
wise deposited  those  of  his  son  Don  Di^o,  who  died 
in  the  village  of  Montalban,  on  the  ^Sd  of  February, 
1526.  In  the  year  1536  tlie  bodies  of  Columbus 
and  his  son  Diego  were  removed  to  Hispaniola,  and 
interred  in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  city  of  St  Domingo;  bnt  even  here  they  did  not 
rest  in  qniet,  having  since  been  again  disinterred  and 
conveyed  to  the  Havanna,  m  the  island  of  Cuba. 

A  cheap  honour  was  decreed  to  Columbus  by  Fer- 
dinand after  hb  death.    He  ordered  a  monument  to 


>  Diego.  tbeMmoribeAdmiral,  notes  in  hiiownteitaiiieatthis 
beqneit  of  liii  hlher,  and  ays,  tbat  be  naa  efaarged  bj  him  to  pay 
Beatrix  Eoriqaex  (0.000  nuraredies  a-jrear,  which  for  aome  time 
he  had  bilhtaUr  performed ;  iMit  as  he  beiieves  that  for  Uirec  or 
lour  jrean  prerioaii  to  her  death  he  neglected  to  do  ao,  he  orderi 
tbat  Oie  deflcienCT  aball  be  ascertained  and  paid  to  her  hein> 
( Memorial  ajiulado  lobre  iapropriedad  dd  maforazgo  ipe  fnDd& 
D.  Chriit.  Colomb.  S  243.) 

>  Memorial  .^nstado,  $  248. 

>  Cor*  de  las  Palacios,  cap.  121. 

4  Us  Casas.  Hist.  Ind..  I.  U,  c.  SS.    Hist,  del  Abnirante.  c  to*. 
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be  erected  to  his  memory,  with  this  inscription: 

FOB  CiSTILLt  T  POR  LEOX 
HCrrO  MDNDO    BALLd  COLOFI. 

For  Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  found  a  New  World. 

a  record  of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  doe  to  the 
discoverer,  which  the  monarch  had  so  faithlessly  ne- 
glected to  discharge.  Attempts  have  I)een  made,  in 
recent  days,  by  loyal  Spanisli  writers,  to  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  towards  Columbus.  They 
were  doubtless  well  intended,  but  they  have  been 
futile,  nor  is  their  failure  to  be  regretted.  Toscreen 
such  injustice  in  so  eminent  a  character  from  the 
reprobation  of  mankind,  is  to  deprive  history  of  one 
of  its  most  important  uses.  Let  the  ingratitude  of 
Ferdinand  stand  recorded  in  its  full  extent,  and 
endure  throughout  all  time.  The  dark  shadow  which 
it  casts  upon  his  brilliant  renown,  will  be  a  lesson  to 
all  rulers,  teaching  them  what  is  important  to  their 
own  fame  in  tlieir  treatment  of  illustrious  men. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OBSESTiTIOnS  ON  TBI  CBilACTIB  Or  COLUMBDS. 

In  narrating  the  history  of  Ck)Iumbns,  it  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  the  author  to  place  him  in  a  dear 
and  familiar  point  of  view,  detailing  actions,  how- 
ever trivial,  which  appeared  to  develop  his  charac- 
ter; and  seeking,  by  collateral  illustrations,  to  throw 
light  upon  his  views  and  motives.  Many  cu-cum- 
gtances  have  been  detailed  which  may  be  deemed 
gross  errors  of  conduct,  and  which  may  have  hitherto 
either  been  passed  over  in  silence,  or  vaguely  noticed 
by  historians;  but  he  who  paints  a  great  man  merely 
in  great  and  heroic  traits,  though  he  may  produce  a 
fine  picture,  will  never  present  a  faithful  portrait. 
Distinguished  men  are  composed  of  great  and  little 
qualities.  Much  of  their  greatness  arises  from  their 
struggles  against  the  imperfections  of  their  nature, 
and  their  noblest  actions  are  sometimes  struck  forth 
by  tlie  collbion  of  their  virtues  and  theu*  foibles. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  great  and  inventive  ge- 
nius. The  operations  of  his  mind  were  energetic, 
but  irregular ;  bursting  forth  at  times  with  that  irre- 
sistible force  which  characterises  intellects  of  such  an 
order.  His  mind  had  grasped  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
connected  with  his  pursuits;  and  though  hb  informa- 
tion may  appear  limited  at  the  present  day,  and 
some  of  his  errors  pal|)able,  it  is  because  that  know- 
ledge, in  his  peculiar  department  of  science,  was  but 
scantily  developed  in  his  time.  His  own  discoveries 
enlightened  the  ignorance  of  that  age ,  guided  con- 
jecture to  certainty,  and  dispelled  numerous  errors 
with  which  he  himself  had  been  obliged  to  struggle. 

His  ambition  was  lofty  and  noble.  He  was  fall  of 
high  thoughts,  and  anxious  to  distingubh  himself  by 
great  achievements.  It  has  been  said  tliat  a  mer- 
cenary feeling  mingled  with  hb  views,  and  that  his 


stipolations  with  the  Spanish  court  were  selfish  lod 
avaricious.  The  charge  b  inconsiderate  and  aojost. 
He  aimed  at  dignity  and  wealth  in  the  same  lofty 
spirit  in  which  he  sought  renown;  but  they  were  lo 
arise  from  the  territories  he  should  discover,  and  be 
commensurate  in  importance.  No  condition  could 
be  more  just.  He  asked  nothing  of  the  Sovereigns 
but  a  command  of  the  countries  he  hoped  (o  gire 
them,  and  a  share  of  the  profits  to  support  the  dignity 
of  his  command.  If  there  should  be  no  country  dis- 
covered, hb  stipulated  viceroyalty  would  be  of  no 
avail;  and  if  no  revenues  should  be  produced,  his 
labour  and  peril  would  produce  no  gain.  If  his  com- 
mand and  revenues  ultimately  proved  magniGceot, 
it  was  from  the  magnificence  of  the  regions  he  bad 
aiuched  to  the  Castilian  crown.  What  monardi 
would  not  rejoice  to  gain  empire  on  such  oondilwns? 
But  he  did  not  merely  rbk  a  loss  of  labour,  and  a  dis- 
appointment of  ambition,  in  the  enterprise ;— on  his 
motives  being  questioned,  he  voluntarily  undertook, 
and,  with  the  assbtance  of  hb  coadjutors,  actually 
defi^yed  one-eighth  of  the  whole  charge  of  the  fint 
expedition. 

The  gains  that  promised  to  arise  from  his  dis- 
coveries, he  intended  to  appropriate  in  the  same 
princely  and  pious  spirit  in  which  they  were  de 
manded.  He  contemplated  works  and  achieveoienis 
of  benevolence  and  religion :  vast  contributions  ix 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  fab  native  city;  the  foondi- 
tions  of  churches,  where  masses  should  be  sakl  br 
the  souls  of  the  departed ;  and  armies  Sot  the  recoTOjf 
of  the  holy  sepulchre  in  Palestine. 

In  the  dischai^e  of  hb  office 'he  maintained  the 
state  and  ceremonial  of  a  viceroy,  and  was  lenacioas 
of  hb  rank  and  privileges ;  not  from  a  mere  vulgar 
love  of  titles,  but  because  he  prized  them  as  testi- 
monials and  trophies  of  hb  achievements:  these 
he  jealously  cherbhed  as  hb  great  rewards.  In  his 
repeated  applications  to  the  King,  be  insbted  merdf 
on  the  restitution  of  hb  dignities.  As  to  his  pecu- 
niary dues,  he  would  leave  them  to  arbitration,  « 
even  to  the  disposition  of  the  King;  "bat these 
things,"  said  he,  nobly,  "  affect  my  honour."  to 
hb  testament,  he  enjoined  on  hb  son  Diego,  and  vbt- 
ever  after  him  should  inherit  hb  estates,  whate«r 
dignities  and  titles  might  afterwards  be  granted  bf 
the  King,  always  to  sign  himself  simply  "  the  Ad- 
miral," by  way  of  perpetuating  in  tlie  feimily  its «'' 
source  of  greatness. 

Hb  conduct  was  characterised  by  the  graodetfoi 
hb  views,  and  the  magnanimity  of  hb  spirit.  Instead 
of  traversing  the  newly-found  countries,  like  a  grasp- 
ing adventurer  eager  only  for  immediate  gain,  as  was 
too  generally  the  case  with  contemporary  dlscovertBi 
he  sought  to  ascertain  their  soil  and  produciiow, 
their  rivers  and  harbours :  he  was  desirow  of  «- 
lonbing  and  cultivating  them;  of  condlialiog  and 
civilising  the  natives;  of  building  cities,  inlroducii^ 
the  useful  arts,  subjecting  every  thing  to  the  control 
of  law,  order,  and  religion;  and  thus  of  fiwndiaj 
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regular  and  prosperoos  empires.  In  this  glorions 
plan  he  was  constantly  defeated  by  the  dissolute  rab- 
ble which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  command ;  with 
wlwm  all  law  was  tyranny,  and  all  order  restraint. 
They  interrupted  all  useful  works  by  their  seditions; 
provoked  the  peaceful  Indians  to  hostility ;  and  after 
they  had  thus  heaped  misery  and  warfare  upon  their 
own  heads,  and  overwhelmed  Columbus  with  the 
rains  of  the  edifice  he  was  building,  they  charged 
him  with  being  the  cause  of  the  conftasion. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Spain  had  those  who 
followed  in  the  track  of  Columbus  possessed  his  sound 
policy  and  liberal  views.  The  New  World,  in  such 
case,  would  have  been  settled  by  pacific  colonists, 
and  civilised  by  enlightened  legislators;  instead  of 
being  overrun  by  desperate  adventurers,  and  deso- 
lated by  avaricious  conquerors.    ' 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick  sensibility,  liable  to 
great  excitement,  to  sudden  and  strong  impressions, 
and  powerful  impulses.  He  was  naturally  irritable 
and  impetuous,  and  keenly  sensible  to  injury  and  in- 
jnstice ;  yet  the  quickness  of  his  temper  was  coun- 
teracted by  the  benevolence  and  generodty  of  bis 
heart.  The  magnanimity  of  his  nature  shone  forth 
through  all  the  troubles  of  his  stormy  career.  Though 
continually  outraged  in  his  dignity,  and  braved  in  the 
exercise  of  his  command;  though  foiled  in  his  plans, 
and  endangered  in  his  person,  by  the  seditions  of 
turbulent  and  worthless  men,  and  that  too  at  times 
when  suffering  under  anxiety  of  mind  and  anguish 
of  body  sufficient  to  exasperate  the  most  patient,  he 
restrained  bis  valiant  and  indignant  spirit,  and,  by 
the  strong  powers  of  his  mind,  brought  himself  to 
forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to  supplicate:  nor 
should  we  fail  to  notice  how  free  he  was  from  all  feel- 
ing of  revenge,  how  ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  on 
the  least  signs  of  repentance  and  atonement.  He  has 
been  extolled  for  his  skill  in  controlling  otbersj  but 
far  greater  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  firmness  he 
displayed  in  governing  himself. 

His  natural  benignity  made  him  accessible  to  all 
kinds  of  pleasurable  sensations  from  external  objects. 
In  his  letters  and  journals,  instead  of  detailing  cir- 
cumstances with  the  technical  precision  of  a  mere 
navigator,  he  notices  the  beauties  of  nature  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  poet  or  a  painter.    As  he  coasts  the 
slioresof  the  New  World,  the  reader  participates  in  the 
enjoyraentwith  which  he  describes,  in  his  imperfect  but 
picturesque  Spanish,  the  varied  objects  around  him; 
the  blandness  of  the  temperature,  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  "  full  of  dew 
and  sweetness,"  the  verdure  of  the  forests,  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  trees,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains, 
and  thelimpidilyahd  freshnessof  the  running  streams. 
New  delight  springs  up  for  him  in  every  scene.    He 
proclaims  that  each  new  discovery  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  last,  and  each  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
-world;  until,  with  his  simple  earnestness,  he  tells 
the  Sovereigns,  that,  havmg  spoken  so  highly  of  the 
preceding  islands,  he  fears  that  they  will  not  credit 


him,  when  be  declares  that  the  one  be  is  actoaUy 
describing  surpasses  them  all  in  excellence. 

In  the  same  ardent  and  unstudied  way  he  expresses 
his  emotions  on  various  occasions,  readily  affected  by 
impulses  of  joy  or  grief,  of  pleasure  or  indignation. 
When  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  the  ingra- 
titude and  violence  of  worthless  men,  he  often,  in  the 
retirement  of  his  cabin,  gave  way  to  bursts  of 
sorrow,  and  relieved  bis  overladen  heart  by  sighs 
and  groans.  When  he  returned  in  chains  to  Spain, 
and  came  into  the  presence  of  Isabella,  instead  of 
continuing  the  lofty  pride  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
sustained  his  injuries,  he  was  touched  with  grief  and 
tenderness  at  her  sympathy,  and  burst  forth  into  sobs 
and  tears. 

He  was  devoutly  pious :  religion  mingled  with  the 
whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  shines 
forth  in  all  hu  most  private  and  unstudied  writings. 
Whenever  he  made  any  great  discovery,  he  celebrat- 
ed it  by  solemn  thanks  to  God.  The  voice  of  prayer 
and  melody  of  praise  rose  from  his  ships  when  they 
first  beheld  the  New  World,  and  hb  first  action  on 
landing  was  to  prostrate  himself  upon  the  earth  and 
return  thanksgivings.  Every  evening,  the  Salve  Re- 
gina,  and  other  vesper  hymns,  were  chanted  by  his 
crew,  and  masses  were  performed  in  the  beautiful 
groves  that  bordered  the  wild  shores  of  this  heathen 
land.  The  religion  thus  deeply  seated  in  his  soul, 
diffused  a  sober  dignity  and  a  benign  composure  over 
his  whole  demeanour.  His  language  was  pure  and 
guarded,  free  from  all  imprecations,  oaths,  and  other 
irreverent  expressions.  All  his  great  enterprises 
were  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  be  partook  of  the  holy  sacrament  previous  to  em- 
barkation. He  observed  the  festivals  of  the  church 
in  the  wildest  situations.  The  sabbath  was  with  him 
a  day  of  sacred  rest,  on  which  he  would  never  set 
sail  from  a  port  unless  In  case  of  extreme  necessity. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  vows  and 
penances  and  pilgrimages,  and  resorted  to  them  in 
times  of  diniculty  and  danger;  but  be  carried  his  re- 
ligion still  further,  and  his  piety  was  darkened  by 
the  bigotry  of  the  age.  He  evidently  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  all  the  nations  who  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Christian  faith  were  destitute  of 
natural  rights;  that  the  sternest  measures  might  be 
used  for  their  conversion,  and  the  severest  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  their  obstinacy  in  unbelief.  In 
this  spirit  of  bigotry  he  considered  himself  justified  in 
making  captives  of  the  Indians,  and  transporting  them 
to  Spain  to  have  them  taught  the  doctrines  of  Chrb- 
tianity,  and  in  selling  them  for  slaves  if  they  pre- 
tended to  resbt  bis  invasions.  In  doing  the  latter, 
he  sinned  against  the  natural  goodness  of  hb  character, 
and  against  the  feelings  which  he  had  originally  en- 
tertained and  expressed  towards  ihb  gentle  and 
hospitable  people;  but  he  was  goaded  on  by  the 
mercenary  impatience  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  sneers 
of  hb  enemies  at  the  unprofitable  result  of  hb  en- 
terprises.   It  b  but  justice  to  hb  character  to  observe, 
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that  the  en^Tement  of  the  Indiang  thos  taken  in 
battle  was  at  first  openly  countenanced  by  the  crown, 
and  that,  when  the  question  of  right  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  entreaty  o(  the  Queen,  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  jurists  and  theologians  advocated 
the  practice;  so  that  the  question  was  finally  settled 
in  favour  of  the  Indians  solely  by  the  humanity  of 
Isabella.  As  the  venerable  bishop  Las  Casas  observes, 
where  the  most  learned  men  have  doubted,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  an  unlearned  mariner  should  err. 

These  remarks,  in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  Co- 
lorobus,  are  required  by  candour.  It  is  proper  to 
show  him  in  connexion  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
lest  the  errors  of  the  times  should  be  considered  as 
his  individual  faults.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor, however,  to  justify  Columbus  on  a  point  where 
it  is  inexcusable  to  err.  Let  it  remain  a  blot  on  his 
illustrious  name,  and  let  others  derive  a  lesson  from  it. 

A  pecuKar  trait  in  his  rich  and  varied  character 
remains  to  be  noticed — that  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
imagination  which  threw  a  magnificence  over  his 
whole  course  of  thought.  Uerrera  intimates  that 
he  had  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  some  slight  traces  of 
it  are  on  record  in  the  book  of  prophecies  which 
be  presented  to  the  Catholic  Sovereigns.  But  his 
poetical  temperament  is  discernible  throughout  all 
bis  writings  and  in  all  his  actions.  It  spread  a  golden 
and  glorious  world  around  him,  and  tinged  every 
thing  with  its  own  gorgeous  colours.  It  betrayed 
him  into  visionary  speculations,  which  subjected  him 
to  the  sneers  and  cavillings  of  men  of  cooler  and  safer, 
bot  more  groveling  minds.  Such  were  the  conjec- 
tures formed  on  the  coast  of  Paria  about  the  form  of 
the  earth,  and  (he  situation  of  the  terrestrial  paradise; 
about  the  mines  of  Ophir  in  Hispaniola,  and  the  Anrea 
Ghersonesus  in  Veragua;  and  such  was  tlie  heroic 
sdieme  of  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  It  mingled  with  liis  religion,  and  filled 
his  mind  with  solemn  and  visionary  meditations  oft 
mystic  passages  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  shadowy 
portents  of  the  pn^hecies.  It  exalted  his  office  in 
his  eyes,  and  made  him  conceive  himself  an  agent 
sent  forth  upon  a  sublime  and  awful  mission,  subject 
to  impulses  and  supernatural  intimations  from  the 
Deity;  such  as  the  voice  which  he  imagined  spoke  to 
him  in  comfort  amidst  the  troubles  of  Hispaniola,  and 
in  the  silence  of  the  night  on  the  disastrous  coast  of 
Veragua. 

He  was  decidedly  a  visionary,  but  a  visionary  of 
an  uncommon  and  successful  kind.  The  manner  ui 
which  hb  ardent  imagination  and  mercurial  nature 
was  controlled  by  a  powerful  judgment,  and  directed 
by  an  acute  sagacity,  is  the  most  extraordinary  fea- 
ture in  his  character.  Thus  governed,  his  imagina- 
tion, instead  of  exhausting  itself  in  idle  flights,  lent 
aid  to  his  judgment,  and  enabled  him  to  form  con- 
chisions  at  which  common  minds  could  never  liave 
arrived,  nay,  which  they  conld  not  perceive  when 
pointed  out. 

To  hb  mtellectnal  vision  H  was  given  to  read  the 


signs  of  the  times,  and  to  trace,  in  the  coDjeemra 
and  reveries  of  past  ages,  the  indications  of  n  no- 
known  worid;  as  soothsayois  were  said  to  readpit- 
diclions  in  the  stars,  and  to  foretell  events  from  (he 
vuions  of  the  night.  "  His  soul,"  obsenes  a  Spanish 
writer,  "was  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
For  him  was  reserved  the  great  enterprise  of  travov- 
ing  that  sea  which  had  given  rise  to  so  many  iiibitt, 
and  of  deciphering  the  mystery  of  his  age."  ■ 

With  all  the  vbionary  fervour  of  his  imagination, 
its  fondest  dreams  feU  short  of  the  reality.  He  died 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  discoverf. 
Until  his  last  breath  he  entertained  the  idea  that  be 
had  merely  opened  a  new  way  to  the  old  reseats  i( 
opulent  commerce,  and  had  discovered  some  of  die 
wild  r^ons  of  the  East.  He  supposed  Hispaniola  to  be 
the  ancient  Ophir  which  had  been  visited  bj  Ibe  ^ 
of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba  and  Terra  Finna  ven 
but  remote  parts  of  Asia.  What  visions  of  glonf 
would  have  broken  upon  hb  mind  could  he  haie 
known  that  he  had  indeed  discovered  a  new  conti- 
nent, equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old  world  in  magni- 
tude, and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  fk 
earth  hitherto  known  by  civilised  man!  And  how 
would  his  magnanimous  spu-it  have  been  cooaoied, 
amidst  the  affiictions  of  age  and  the  cares  ofpenoiT, 
the  neglect  of  a  fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of  as 
ungrateful  king,  conld  he  have  anticipated  the  splendid 
empires  which  were  to  spread  over  the  beautiW 
world  he  had  discovered;  and  the  nations,  and  un- 
gues, and  languages  which  were  to  fill  its  lands  viib 
hb  renown,  and  to  revere  «id  bless  hb  name  to  ibe 
latest  posterity ! 


APPENDIX, 

COJTTMIIIlie 

ILWJSTllATIONS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 
N«I. 

TSAIIBP0BT4TI0II  Or  TBI  UBURS  Of  COUmiOS  fUM 

sr  Doaueo  to  ni  ■avjuwa. 

At  the  termination  of  a  war  between  France  awl 
Spain,  in  1795,  all  the  Spanbh  possessions  in  Ibe 
island  of  Hispaniola  were  ceded  to  the  French  cnffn 
by  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  To  asset 
in  the  accomplbhment  of  thb  cession,  a  Spanish  sqi* 
dron  was  despatched  to  the  bland  at  the  appoioiw 
time,  commanded  by  Don  Gabriel  de  Aristiab". 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armada.  On  the  W 
December,  1795,  that  commander  wrote  to  the  fidd- 
marshal  and  governor,  Don  Joaqum  Garcia,  resSdo" 
at  St  Domingo,  that,  behig  informed  that  the  remans 
of  the  celebrated  Admu^l  Don  Christopher  Colnnl"" 
lay  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  he  fdt  it  incuii*<«« 

•  CUclera,InTesti«acioDe(liMAiicti.P-<^ 
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on  bim,  as  a  Spaniard,  and  as  cooimander-in-chierof 
bis  Majesty's  squadron  of  operations,  to  solicit  the 
removal  of  tlie  mortal  remains  of  tiiat  liero  to  tlie  island 
of  Cuba,  which  bad  likewise  been  discovered  by 
him,  and  where  he  had  first  planted  ttie  standard  of 
the  cross.  He  expressed  a  desire  tiiat  this  siionld  be 
done  officially,  and  with  great  care  and  formality, 
that  it  might  not  remain  in  the  power  of  any  one,  by 
carelessness  or  negligence,  to  lose  a  reiique  connected 
with  an  event  wbicli  formed  the  most  glorious  epoch 
of  Spanish  history;  and  that  it  might  be  manifested 
to  idl  nations  that  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  ages,  never  ceased  to  pay  all  honours  to  the 
memory  of  that "  worthy  and  adventurous  general  of 
the  seas;"  nor  abandoned  them  when  the  various 
public  bodies  representing  the  Spanish  dominion  emi- 
grated from  the  island.  As  he  had  not  lime,  without 
great  inconvenience,  to  consult  the  Sovereign  on  this 
subject,  be  bad  recourse  to  the  governor,  as  royal 
vice-palron  of  the  island,  hoping  that  his  solicitation 
might  be  granted,  and  the  remains  of  the  Admiral 
exhumed  and  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the 
ship  San  Lorenzo. 

The  generous  wishes  of  Uiis  high-minded  Spaniard 
met  with  warm  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  gover^ 
nor.  He  informed  him,  in  reply,  that  the  Duke  of 
Yeragua,  lineal  successor  of  Columbus,  had  mani- 
fested the  same  solicitude,  and  had  sent  directions 
that  the  necessary  measures  should  be  taken  at  his 
expense;  and  bad,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  bones  of  the  Adelantado,  Don  Bartholomew 
Ck»lambas,  should  likewise  be  exhumed — transmit- 
ting inscriptions  to  be  put  upon  the  sepulchres  of  both. 
He  added,  that  although  the  King  liad  given  no  orders 
on  tbesabject,  yet  the  proposition  being  so  accordant 
with  tlie  grateful  feelings  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
meeting  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  authorities 
of  the  island,  he  was  ready,  on  his  part,  to  carry  it 
into  execution. 

The  commandant-general,  Aristizabal,  then  made 
a  similar  communication  to  the  Archbisliop  of  Cuba, 
Don  Fernando  Porlillo  y  Torres,  whose  metropolis 
was  then  the  city  of  St  Domingo,  hoping  to  receive  his 
ooantenance  and  aid  in  this  pious  undertaking. 

The  reply  of  the  archbishop  was  couched  in  terms 
of  high  courtesy  towards  the  gallant  commander,  and 
deep  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Columbus,  and 
expressed  a  zeal  in  rendering  this  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  respect  to  the  remains  of  one  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

The  persons  empowered  to  act  for  the  Duke  of  Ye- 
ragua, the  venerable  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  all  the  other  persons  and  authorities  to 
whom  Don  Gabriel  de  Aristizabal  made  similar  com- 
monications,  manifested  the  same  eagerness  to  assist 
in  the  performance  of  this  solemn  and  affecting  rite. 

The  worthy  commander,  Aristizabal,  having  taken 
all  these  preparatory  steps  with  great  form  and  punc- 
tilio, 10  as  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in 
a  poblic  and  striking  manner,  suitable  to  the  fame  of 


Colnmbos,  the  viheie  was  carried  into  effect  with 

becoming  pomp  and  solemnity. 

Ou  the  aoih  of  December,  4795,  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  the  place,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  civil  and  military  officers,  assembled  in 
the  metropolitan  cathedral.  In  the  presence  of  this 
august  assemblage  a  small  vault  was  opened  above 
tlie  chancel,  in  the  principal  wall  on  the  right  side  of 
tlie  high  altar  :  within  were  found  the  fragments  of  a 
leaden  coffin,  a  nnmber  of  bones,  and  a  quantity  of 
mould,  evidently  the  remains  ofa  human  body.  These 
were  carefully  collected  and  put  into  a  case  of  gilded 
lead,  about  half  an  ell  m  lengtli  and  breadth,  and  a 
third  in  height,  secured  by  an  iron  lock,  the  key  of 
which  was  delivered  to  the  archbishop.  The  case 
was  enclosed  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black  velvet, 
and  ornamented  with  lace  and  fringe  of  gold.  The 
whole  was  then  placed  in  a  temporary  tomb  or  mau- 
soleum. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  another  grand 
commemoration  at  the  catliedral,  when  the  vigils  and 
masses  for  tlie  dead  were  solemnly  chanted  by  the 
archbishop,  accompanied  by  the  commandant-general 
of  the  armada,  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars, 
and  the  friars  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  distinguished  assemblage.  After  thb  a 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  archbishop. 

On  the  same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  coffin  was  transported  to  the  ship  with  the  utmost 
state  and  ceremony,  with  a  civil,  religious,  and  mi- 
litary procession,  banners  covered  with  crape,  chants 
and  responses,  and  discharges  of  artillery.  The  most 
distinguished  persons  of  the  several  orders  took  turn 
to  support  the  coffin.  The  key  was  taken,  with  great 
formality,  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  by  the 
governor,  and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  commander 
of  the  Havanna,  to  be  held  in  deposit  until  the  plea- 
sure of  the  king  should  be  known.  The  coffin  was 
received  on  board  of  a  brigantine  called  the  Dis- 
coverer, which,  with  all  the  other  shipping,  disfdayed 
mourning  signals,  and  saluted  the  remains  with  the 
honours  paid  to  an  admiral. 

From  the  port  of  St  Domingo  the  coffin  was  con- 
veyed to  the  bay  of  Ocoa,  and  there  transferred  to 
the  ship  St  Lorenzo.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  por- 
trait of  Columbos,  sent  lh>m  Spain  by  the  Dake  of 
Yeragua,  to  he  suspended  close  by  tlie  place  where 
the  remains  of  his  illustrious  ancestor  should  be  de- 


Tbe  ship  immediately  made  sail,  and  arrived  at 
Havanna,  in  Cuba,  on  the  45tb  of  January,  4796. 
Here  the  same  deep  feeling  of  reverence  to  tlie  me- 
mory of  the  discoverer  was  evinced.  The  principal 
authorities  repaired  on  board  of  the  ship,  accompanied 
by  the  superior  naval  and  military  officers.  Every 
thing  was  conducted  with  the  same  circnmstantial 
and  solemn  ceremonial.  The  remains  were  re- 
moved with  great  reverence,  and  placed  in  a  fe- 
lucca, in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  land  in  the 
midst  of  a  procession  of  three  columns  of  feluccas 
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and  JMMtsin  the  royal  service,  all  properly  decorated, 
containing  dblingiiished  military  and  nuoisterial  of- 
ficers. Two  feinccas  followed,  in  one  of  which  was 
a  marine  guard  of  honour,  with  moaming-banners 
and  ranfOed  drums ;  and  in  the  other  were  the  com- 
mandant-general, the  principal  minister  of  marine, 
and  the  military  staff.  In  passing  the  vessels  of  war 
in  the  harbour,  they  all  paid  the  honours  due  to  an 
admiral  and  captain-general  of  the  navy.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  mole,  the  remains  were  met  by  the  go- 
vernor of  the  island,  accompanied  by  the  generals 
and  the  military  staff.  The  coffin  was  then  con- 
veyed between  files  of  soldiery  which  lined  the  streets 
to  the  obelisk  on  the  Parade,  where  it  was  received 
in  a  hearse  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Here  the  re- 
mains were  formally  delivered  lo  the  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  island,  the  key  given  up  to 
him,  the  coffin  opened  and  examined,  and  the  safe 
transportation  of  its  contents  authenticated.  This 
ceremony  being  concluded,  it  was  conveyed  in  grand 
procession,  and  with  the  utmost  pomp,  to  the  ca- 
thedral. Masses,  and  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the 
dead,  were  performed  by  the  bishop,  and  the  mortal 
remains  of  Colurobos  deposited  with  great  reverence 
in  the  wall,  on  the  right  side  of  the  grand  altar. 
"  All  these  honours  and  ceremonies,"  says  the  docu- 
ment from  whence  this  account  is  taken,'  "were  at- 
tended by  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  dignitaries, 
the  public  bodies,  and  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Havanna,  in  proof  of  the  high  estimation  and  respect- 
fill  remembrance  in  which  they  held  the  hero  who 
had  discovered  the  New  World,  and  had  been  the 
first  (0  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  that  island." 
This  is  the  last  occasion  that  the  Spanish  nation 
has  had  to  testify  its  feelings  towards  the  memory  of 
Columbus;  and  it  is  with  deep  satisfaction  that  the 
author  of  this  work  has  been  able  to  cite  at  lai^  a 
ceremonial  so  solemn,  affecting,  and  noble  in  its  de- 
tails, and  so  honourable  to  the  national  .character. 
When  we  read  of  the  ronains  of  Columbus,  thus 
conveyed  from  tlie  port  of  St  Domingo,  after  an  in- 
terval of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  as  sacred  na- 
tional reliques,  with  civil  and  military  pomp  and  high 
religions  ceremonial,  the  most  dignified  and  illustrious 
men  striving  who  most  should  pay  them  reverence, 
we  cannot  but  reflect  that  it  was  from  this  very  port 
lie  was  carried  off  loaded  with  ignominious  chains, 
blasted  apparently  in  fome  and  fortune,  and  followed 
by  the  revUings  of  the  rabble.  Such  honours,  it  is 
true,  are  nothing  to  the  dead,  nor  can  they  atone  to 
the  heart,  now  dust  and  ashes,  for  all  the  wrongs 
and  sorrows  it  may  have  suffered;  but  they  speak 
volumes  of  comfort  to  the  illustrious  yet  slandered 
and  persecuted  living,  encouraging  them  bravely  to 
bear  with  present  injuries,  by  showing  them  bow 
true  merit  outlives  all  calumny,  and  receives  its  glo- 
rious reward  in  the  admiration  of  after  ages. 

'  Navarrete.Conec,  t.  2,  p.  S8I. 
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ICCOOIIT  or  TBB  DISCESDim  OV  COLCntS. 

On  the  death  of  Columbus,  bis  son  Diego  mk- 
ceeded  to  his  rights,  as  viceroy  and  governor  of  the 
New  World,  accorduig  to  the  express  capitolatioot 
between  the  Sovereigns  and  his  father.  He  appears, 
by  the  general  consent  of  historians,  to  have  been  i 
man  of  great  int^ty,  of  respectaUe  talents,  and  of 
a  frank  and  generous  natnre.  Herrera  speaks  re- 
peatedly of  the  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  hb  man- 
ners, and  pronounces  him  of  a  noble  disposilJon  and 
without  decdt.  This  absence  of  all  guile  freqaentif 
exposed  him  to  the  straUgems  of  ciafly  men,  grows 
old  in  deception,  who  rendered  his  life  a  continocd 
series  of  embarrassments ;  but  the  pndiity  of  hit 
character,  with  the  irresistible  power  of  tnith,  bore 
him  through  difficulties  in  which  more  polilic  and 
subtle  men  would  have  been  entangled  and  com- 
pletely lost. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Admiral,  Dm 
Diego  came  forward  as  lineal  successor,  and  orged 
the  restitution  of  the  family  offices  and  privile^ 
which  bad  been  suspended  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  father's  Ufe.  If  the  cold  and  wary  Ferdimnd, 
however,  could  forget  his  obligatiiHis  of  gratilode  and 
justice  to  Columbus,  he  had  less  difficnlty  in  tonio; 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  his  son.  For  tv* 
years  Don  Diego  pressed  hb  suit  with  froitless  dili- 
gence. He  fell  the  apparent  distrust  of  the  mooank 
the  more  sensibly  from  having  been  brought  np  no- 
der  his  eye,  as  a  page  in  the  royal  hoosdtoM,  vboe 
his  character  ought  lo  be  well  known  and  a|i|K- 
dated.  At  length,  on  the  retnm  of  Ferdinand  Hrw 
Naples,  in  1506,  he  put  to  him  a  direct  qoestin. 
with  the  frankness  attributed  to  his  character.  H« 
demanded  "  why  his  Majesty  would  not  grant  lohin 
as  a  fevour,  that  which  was  his  right,  and  why  he 
hesiuted  to  confide  in  the  fidelity  of  one  vho  had 
been  reared  in  his  house  ? "  Ferdinand  replied,  thai 
he  could  fully  confide  in  himself,  but  that  be  cooU 
not  repose  so  great  a  trust,  at  a  venture,  in  his  eUI- 
dren  and  successors.  To  this  Diego  rejoined,  Ihat » 
was  contrary  to  all  justice  and  reason  to  make  hiB 
suffer  lor  the  sins  of  his  childroi,  who  never  mi^ 
be  bom. 

Still,  though  he  had  reason  and  justice  on  bis  side, 
the  young  admiral  found  it  impossible  to  ^'""S^ 
wary  monarch  to  a  compliance.  Finding  all  appol 
to  his  ideas  of  equity  or  sentunents  of  generoatyo 
vahi,  he  solicited  permission  to  pursue  his  cWn  o 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  The  King  cooM  «* 
refu.<«  so  reasonable  a  request,  and  Don  Diego  (f^ 
menced  a  process  against  King  Ferdinand  btbtt  w 
Cooncil  of  the  Indies,  founded  on  the  f^*""  * 
pitulations  between  the  crown  and  his  *"{'*''?; 
comprehenduig  all  the  dignities  and  immnmlies  cedrt 
by  them. 

One  ground  of  opposition  to  these  claims  was,  ™' 
if  the  capitnlatien  made  by  the  Soverdgns, 
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bad  granted  a  perpetnal  viceroyalty  to  the  Admiral 
and  his  heirs,  such  grant  could  not  stand ;  being  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  the  state,  and  to  an  express 
law,  promulgated  in  Toledo  in  -1480,  wherein  it  was 
ordained  that  no  office,  involving  the  admfaiislration 
of  justice,  should  be  given  in  perpetuity ;  therefore 
that  the  viceroyalty  granted  to  the  Admiral  could 
only  have  been  for  his  life;  and  that,  even  during 
thai  term,  it  had  justly  been  taken  from  him  for  his 
misconduct.  That  such  concessions  were  contrary  to 
the  inherent  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  of  which  the 
government  could  not  divest  itself.  To  this  Don 
Diego  replied,  tliat  as  to  the  validity  of  the  capitu- 
lation, it  was  a  binding  contract,  and  that  none  of  its 
privileges  ought  to  be  restricted.  That  as  by  royal 
schedules,  dated  Yilla  Franca,  June  2d,  1506,  and 
Almazan,  Augast  28lh,  1507,  it  had  been  ordered 
that  he,  Don  Diego,  should  receive  the  tenths,  so 
equally  ought  the  other  privileges  to  be  granted  to 
him.  As  to  the  allegation  that  his  father  had  been 
deprived  of  bis  viceroyalty  for  his  demerits,  it  was 
contrary  to  all  truth.  It  had  been  audacity  on  the 
part  of  Bobadilla  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  in 
4500,  and  contrary  to  the  will  and  command  of  the 
Sovereigns,  as  was  proved  by  their  letter  dated  from 
Yalencia  de  la  Torre,  in  4502;  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed grief  at  his  arrest,  and  assured  him  that  it 
should  he  redressed,  and  bis  privileges  preserved  en- 
tire to  himself  and  his  children. ' 

This  memorable  suit  was  commenced  in  4508,  and 
continued  for  several  years.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
daims  of  Don  Diego  were  disputed,  likewise,  on  the 
plea  that  his  father  was  not  the  original  discoverer 
of  Terra  Firma,  but  only  subsequently,  of  certain  por- 
tions of  it.  This,  however,  was  completely  contro- 
verted by  overwhelming  testimony.  The  claims  of 
Don  Diego  were  minutely  discussed  and  rigidly  exa- 
mined, and  the  nnanimous  decision  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  in  his  favour,  while  it  reflected  honour  on 
the  justice  and  independence  of  that  body,  silenced 
many  petty  cavillers  at  the  feir  fame  of  Columbus.  * 
Notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  wily  monarch 
tranted  neither  means  nor  pretexts  to  delay  the 
ceding  of  such  vast  powers,  so  repugnant  tohiscau- 
lioos  policy.  The  young  admiral  was  finally  in- 
debted for  his  success  in  this  suit  to  previous  success 
obtained  in  a  suit  of  a  different  nature.  He  bad 
become  enamoured  of  DoRa  Maria  de  Toledo, 
daughter  of  Ferdinando  de  Toledo,  grand  comman- 
der of  Leon,  and  niece  to  Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo, 
the  celebrated  Duke  of  Alva,  chief  favourite  of  the 
King.  This  was  aspiring  to  a  high  connexion.  The 
father  and  uncle  of  tlie  lady  were  the  most  powerfiil 
^andees  of  tlie  proud  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  cousins- 
^rman  to  Ferdinand.  The  glory,  however,  which 
Columbus  bad  left  behind  rested  upon  his  children, 

•  Extncto  from  the  If  inotea  ot  (he  Procen,  Ukea  by  the  bisto. 
rian  MniSoz.  HS. 

•  Further  mcniion  will  l>e  found  ot  Ibii  lawniil  in  (be  article 
on  Americo  Veqwcci. 


and  bis  claims,  recently  confirmed  by  the  coundl, 
involved  dignities  and  wealth  sufficient  to  raise  Diego 
to  a  level  with  the  loftiest  alliance.  He  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  band  of  the  lady,  and 
thus  was  the  foreign  family  of  Ck>lumbns  engrafted 
on  one  of  the  proudest  races  of  Spain,  lite  natural 
consequences  followed .  Diego  had  secured  that  ma- 
gical power  called  "connexions."  and  the  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  which  had  so  long  been  withheld  from 
him  as  the  son  of  Columbus,  shone  upon  him,  though 
coldly,  as  the  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The 
father  and  unde  of  his  bride  succeeded,  though  with 
great  difDcnlty,  in  conquering  the  repugnance  of  the 
monarch,  and,  after  all,  he  but  granted  in  part  the 
justice  they  required.  He  ceded  to  Don  Diego  merely 
the  dignities  and  powers  enjoyed  by  Nicholas  de 
Ovando,  who  was  recalled,  and  he  cautiously  with- 
held the  title  of  viceroy. 

The  recall  of  Ovando  was  not  merely  a  measure  to 
make  room  for  Don  Diego,  it  was  tlie  tardy  perform- 
ance of  a  promise  made  to  Isabella  on  her  deatli- 
bed.  The  expiring  Queen  bad  demanded,  it  as  a 
punishment  for  the  massacre  of  her  poor  Indian  sub^ 
jects  at  Xaragua,  and  the  cruel  and  ignominious  exe- 
cution of  die  female  cacique  Anacaona. 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Queen,  how- 
ever, Ferdinand  was  favourable  towards  Ovando. 
He  did  not  feel  the  same  generous  sympathies  with 
his  late  consort,  and,  however  Ovando  had  sinned 
against  bumanity  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians,  he 
had  been  a  vigilant  officer,  and  his  very  oppressions 
had  in  general  proved  profitable  lo  the  crown.  Fer- 
dinand directed  that  the  fleet  which  took  out  the  new 
governor  should  return  under  the  command  of 
Ovando,  and  that  be  should  retain  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  any  property  or  Indian  slaves  that  might 
be  found  in  bis  possession.  Some  have  represented 
Ovando  as  a  man  far  from  mercenary ;  that  the  wealth 
wrung  from  the  miseries^  of  tlie  natives  was  for  his 
Sovereign,  not  himself;  and  it  is  intimated  that  one 
secret  cause  of  his  disgrace  was  his  having  made  an 
enemy  of  the  all-powerful  and  unforgiving  Fonseca.* 

The  new  admiral  embarked  at  San  Lucar,  June  9, 
4500,  with  his  wife,  his  brother  Don  Fernando,  who 
was  now  grown  lo  man's  estate,  and  had  been  well 
educated,  and  his  two  uncles  Don  Bartholomew  and 
Don  Diego.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  cavaliers,  with  tlieir  wives,  and  young 
ladies  of  rank  and  family,  more  dbtinguished,  it  is 
hinted,  for  high  blood  tlian  large  fortune,  and  who 
were  sent  out  to  find  wealthy  husbands  in  the  New 
Worid.' 

Though  the  King  had  not  granted  Don  Diego  tlie 
dignity  of  viceroy,  the  title  was  generally  given  to 
him  by  courtesy,  and  bis  wife  was  universally  ad- 
dressed by  that  of  vice-queen. 

Don  Diego  commenced  his  rule  with  a  degree  of 
splendour  hitherto  unknown  in  the  colony.    The  vice- 

'  Charlevoix,  ut  aupra,  c.  t,  i,  p.  272,  id.  274. 
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qaeoa,  who  was  a  lady  of  great  desert,  summnded 
bf  the  noble  cavaliers  and  the  young  ladi^  of  fonuly 
yiho  bad  come  in  her  retinue,  established  a  sort  of 
court  which  threw  a  degree  ol  lustre  over  the  half- 
savage  island.  The  young  ladies  were  goon  married 
to  the  wealthiest  colonists,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
soften  those  rude  manners  which  bad  grown  up  in  a 
state  of  society,  destitute  hitherto  of  the  salutary  re- 
straint and  pleasing  decorum  produced  by  female  in- 
fluence. 

Don  Diego  had  considered  his  appointment  in  the 
light  of  a  viceroyally ;  but  the  King  soon  took  mea- 
sures whicli  showed  that  he  admitted  of  no  such  pre- 
tension. Without  any  reference  to  Don  Diego,  he 
divided  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  into  two  great  pro- 
vinces, separated  by  an  imaginary  line  running 
through  the  Gulf  of  Uraba;  appointing  Alonso  de 
Qjeda  governor  of  the  eastern  province,  which  he 
called  New  Andalusia;  and  a  cavalier,  named  Diego 
de  NIcuessa,  governor  of  the  western  province,  which 
induded  the  rich  coast  of  Yeragua,  and  which  he 
called  Castilla  del  Oro,  or  Golden  Castile.  Had  the 
monarch' been  swayed  by  principles  of  justice  and 
gratitude,  the  settlement  of  this  coast  would  have 
been  given  to  the  Adelanlado  Don  Barth<domew  Ck>- 
lumbus,  who  had  assisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  together  with  liis  brother  the  Admiral,  had 
auRiered  so  greatly  in  the  enterprise.  Even  his  su- 
perior abilities  for  the  task  should  have  pointed  liim 
out  to  the  policy  of  the  monarch ;  but  the  cautious  and 
calculatuig  Ferdinand  knew  the  lofty  spirit  of  the 
Adelantado,  and  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  de- 
mand high  and  dignified  terms.  He  passed  him  by, 
therefore,  and  preferred  more  eager  and  accommo- 
dating adventurers. 

Don  Diego  was  greatly  aggrieved  at  this  measure, 
thus  adopted  without  his  participation  or  knowledge. 
He  justly  considered  it  an  infringement  of  the  capitu- 
lations granted  and  repeatedly  confirmed  to  his  father 
and  his  heirs.  He  liad  further  vexations  and  diffi- 
culties with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  island 
of  St  Juan,  or  Porto  Rico,  which  was  conquered  and 
settled  about  this  time ;  but,  after  a  variety  of  cross- 
purposes,  the  officers  whom  he  appointed  were  ulti- 
mately recognised  by  the  crown. 

Like  bis  father  be  had  to  contend  with  malignant 
factions  in  his  government ;  for  the  enemies  of  the 
father  transferred  their  enmity  lo  the  son.  There 
was  one  Miguel  Passamonte,  the  King's  treasurer, 
who  became  his  avowed  enemy  under  the  support 
and  chiefly  at  the  Instigation  of  the  bishop  Fonseca, 
who  continued  to  the  son  the  implacable  hostility 
which  he  had  manifested  to  the  Admiral.  A  variety 
of  trivial  circumstances  contributed  to  embroil  liim 
with  some  of  the  pelty  officers  of  the  colony;  and 
there  was  a  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Roldan  who 
arrayed  themselves  against  him.' 

Two  bctions  soon  arose  in  the  island,  one  of  the 
Admiral,  the  other  of  the  treasurer  Passamonte.  The 
'  Herren.  decaf.  1. 1,  vii,  c.  12. 


latter  affected  to  call  themselves  the  party  of  the  King. 
They  gave  all  possiUe  molestation  to  Don  Di^o,  and 
sent  h(>me  the  most  viruloit  and  absurd  misrepresea- 
tatlons  of  his  conduct.  Among  others,  they  repre- 
sented a  large  bouse  with  many  windows,  which  he 
was  building,  as  intended  for  a  fortress,  and  asserted 
that  he  had  a  design  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  the 
bland.  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  bad  devolved  the  affairs  of  the  Indies  in  a  great 
measure  on  Fonseca,'  who  had  superintended  tiiera 
from  the  first,  and  he  was  greatly  guided  by  tbe  ad- 
vice of  that  prelate,  which  was  not  likdy  to  be 
favourable  to  the  descendants  of  Columbus.  Hie 
complaints  from  the  colonies  were  so  artfully  enforced 
therefore,  that  he  established,  in  iHO,  a  sovereign 
court  at  St  Domingo,  called  the  royal  audience,  to 
whidi  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  all  sentences  of 
the  admiral,  even  In  cases  reserved  hitherto  exclu- 
sively for  tlie  crown.  Don  Diego  considered  thb  a 
suspicious  and  injurious  measure,  intended  to  demo- 
lish his  authority. 

Frank,  open,  and  unsuspicious,  the  young  adnairal 
was  not  formed  for  a  contest  with  the  crafty  poti- 
ticians  arrayed  against  him,  who  w«e  ready  xui 
adroit  in  laying  hold  of  his  sUghtest  errors,  aud  mag- 
nifying them  into  crimes.  Difficulties  were  multi- 
plied in  his  path  which  it  was  out  of  his  itowo-  lo 
overcome.  He  bad  entered  upon  oifice  full  of  mag- 
nanimous intentions,  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
qtpression  and  correct  all  abuses;  aU  good  mei, 
therefore,  had  rejoiced  at  his  appointment;  bat  be 
soon  found  that  be  had  overrated  his  strength,  aai 
undervalued  the  difficulties  awaiting  liim.  He  cal- 
culated from  his  own  good  heart,  but  he  bad  no  kki 
of  the  wickedness  of  others.  He  opposed  tbe  "  r^ 
partimientos"  of  Indians,  that  source  of  all  kinds  ^ 
inhumanity;  but  be  found  all  the  men  of  wealth  in 
the  colony,  and  most  of  the  important  persons  of  tbe 
court,  interested  in  mainlaining  them.  He  perceived 
that  tbe  attempt  to  aboUsh  them  would  be  dangerous, 
and  tlie  result  questionable :  at  tlie  same  time,  tfais 
injustice  was  a  source  of  Immense  profit  to  himadt 
Self-interest,  therefore,  combined  with  other  oobs- 
deratlons,  and  what  at  first  appeared  dilDcalt,  sctn- 
ed  presently  Impracticable.  The  "  repartlmieHlsr' 
continued  in  the  state  in  which  he  found  them,  ex- 
cepting that  he  removed  such  of  the  superintendaau 
as  had  been  cruel  and  oppressive,  and  substiiritoi 
men  of  his  own  appointment,  who  probably  pra*e^ 
equally  worthless.  His  friends  were  dIsapfMiMed. 
his  enemies  encouraged;  a  hue  and  cry  was  naed 
against  him  by  the  friends  of  those  he  had  diqjUoei; 
and  It  was  even  said  that  if  Ovando  liad  not  died  i 
this  lime,  he  would  have  been  sent  out  to 
Don  Diego. 

The  subjugation  and  settlement  of  the  isIaBd  af 

Cuba  in  iSiO,  was  a  fortunate  event  in  the  adrainis- 

tration  of  the  present  admiral.     He  eot^ratabkii 

King  Ferdinand  on  liaving  acquired  the  largest  aad 
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most  beanliftil  island  in  llie  world,  without  losing  a 
single  man.  The  intelligence  was  highly  acceptable 
to  the  King;  bat  it  was  accompanied  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  complaints  against  the  admiral.  Little  affec- 
tion as  Ferdinand  felt  for  Don  Diego,  he  was  still 
aware  that  most  of  these  representations  were  false, 
and  had  their  origin  in  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  his 
memies.  He  jndged  it  expedient,  however,  in  45(2, 
to  send  oat  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  with  minute 
instructions  to  bis  nephew,  the  admiral. 

Don  Bartholomew  still  retained  the  ofOce  of  Ade- 
lantado  of  the  Indies,  althoagh  Ferdinand,  through 
selfish  motives,  detained  him  in  Spain,  while  he  em- 
ployed inferior  men  in  voyages  of  discovery.  He 
now  added  to  his  appointments  tlie  property  and 
government  of  the  little  island  of  Nona  daring  life, 
and  assigned  him  a  repartimknto  of  two  hundred 
Indians,  with  the  superintendence  of  the  mines  which 
might  be  discovered  in  Cuba ;  an  office  which  proved 
irery  lucrative.' 

Among  the  instructions  given  by  the  King  to  Don 
Diego,  he  directed,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  tlw  Dominican  friars,  the  labour  of  the 
natives  should  be  reduced  one-thurd ;  that  negro  slaves 
should  be  procured  /rom  Guinea  as  a  relief  lo  the 
Indians  ;*  and  that  Garib  slaves  Aonld  be  branded  on 
the  leg  to  prevent  other  Indians  from  being  confDunded 
with  them,  and  subjected  to  harsh  treatment.' 

The  two  governors,  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa,  whom 
the  King  had  appointed  to  colonize  and  command  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  Terra  Firma,  having  failed 
in  their  undertaking,  the  Sovereign,  in  1514,  wrote 
to  Hispaniola,  permitting  the  Adelantado,  Don  Bar- 
tixriomew  Columbus,  if  so  inclined,  to  take  charge  of 
settling  tlie  coast  of  Yeragua,  and  to  govern  that 
country  under  the  Admiral  Don  Di^,  conformably 
to  liis  privileges.  Had  the  Khig  consulted  his  own 
interest,  and  the  deference  due  to  the  talent  and 
services  of  the  Adelantado,  tliis  measure  would  have 
been  taken  at  an  earlier  date.  It  was  now  too  late : 
illness  prevented  Don  Bartholomew  from  executing 
tlie  enterprise,  and  bis  active  and  toilsome  life  was 
drawing  to  a  close. 

Many  calumnies  having  been  sent  home  to  Spain 
by  Passamonte  and  other  enemies  of  Don  Diego,  and 
various  measures  being  taken  by  government  which 
be  conceived  derogatory  to  his  dignity  and  injurious 
to  bis  privileges,  he  requested  and  obtained  permission 
to  repair  to  court,  that  he  might  explain  and  vindi- 
cate his  conduct.  He  departed  accordingly  on  April 
9th,  4515,  leaving  the  Adelantado  with  the  vice^]neen, 
Dolta  Maria.  He  was  received  with  great  honour  by 
the  King,  and  he  merited  such  a  reception.  He  had 
aocoeeded'in  every  enterprise  he  had  undertaken  or 
directed.  The  pearl  fishery  had  been  successfully 
estahiistied  on  tlie  coast  of  Gubagua;  the  islands  of 
Cnba  and  Jamaica  had  been  subjected  and  brought 

■  CSurleToix,  Hist.  St  Domingo,  p.  SSI. 
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imder  cultivation  without  bloodshed;  lus  conduct  as 
governor  had  been  upright;  and  he  bad  only  excited 
the  representations  niade  against  him  by  endeavour- 
bag  to  lessen  the  oppression  of  the  natives.  The  King 
ordered  that  all  processes  against  him  in  the  court  of 
appeal  and  elsewhere,  for  damages  done  to  individuals 
in  regulating  the  repartimientos,  should  be  discon- 
linned,  .ind  the  cases  sent  to  himself  for  consideration. 
But  vrith  all  these  bvours,  as  the  admiral  claimed  a 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  provinces  of  Caslilla  del 
Oro,  saying  that  it  was  discovered  by  his  father,  as 
the  names  of  its  places,  such  as  Nombre  de  Dios, 
Puerto  Bello,  and  El  Retrete,  plainly  proved,  the 
King  ordered  that  interrogatories  should  be  made 
among  the  mariners  who  had  sailed  with  Cliristopher 
Golumlxis,  in  tlie  hope  of  proving  that  he  liad  not 
discovered  the  coast  of  Darien,  or  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 
"  Thus,"  adds  Herrera,  "  Don  Diego  was  always  in- 
volved in  litigations- with  the  fiscal,  so  that  he  might 
truly  say  he  was  heir  to  the  troubles  of  his  father." ' 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Don  Diego  from 
San  Domingo,  his  uncle  Bartholomew  ended  his  ac- 
tive and  laborious  life.  No  particulars  are  given  of 
liis  death,  nor  is  there  mention  made  of  his  age, 
which  must  luve  l)een  great.  King  Ferdinand  is  said 
to  have  expressed  great  concern  at  the  event,  for  be 
tiad  a  high  opinion  of  the  character  and  talents  of  the 
Adelantado.  "  He  was  a  man,"  says  Herrera,  "  of 
not  less  worth  than  his  brother  the  Admiral,  and  who, 
if  he  had  l)een  employed,  would  liave  given  great 
proofs  of  it,  for  he  was  an  excellent  seaman,  valiant, 
and  of  a  noMe  mind."*  Cliarlevoix  attributes  the 
inaction  in  whidi  Don  Bartholomew  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  several  years,  to  the  jealousy  and 
parsimony  of  the  King.  He  found  the  family  already 
loo  powerful;  and  the  Adelantado,  had  he  discovered 
Mexico,  was  a  man  to  make  as  good  conditions  as  had 
been  made  by  the  Admiral  his  brother. ' 

It  was  said,  observes  Herrera,  that  the  King  rather 
preferred  to  employ  hun  in  his  European  affairs, 
though  it  could  only  have  been  to  divert  hun  from 
other  objects.  On  his  death  the  King  resumed  the 
government  of  the  island  of  Mona,  which  be  had  given 
lo  him  for  his  life,  and  transferred  his  repartimiento  of 
twoliundred  Indians  to  the  vice-queen,  DoAa  Maria. 

While  the  admiral,  Don  Diego,  was  pressing  for 
an  audience  in  his  vindication  at  court.  King  Fer- 
dinand died,  on  the  23d  of  January,  4546.  His 
grandson  and  successor,  Prince  Charles,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Charles  Y,  was  in  Flanders.  The  go- 
vernment rested  for  a  time  with  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
who  would  not  undertake  to  decide  on  the  repre- 
sentations and  claims  of  the  admiral.  It  was  not 
until  4530,  tliat  he  obtained  from  the,  emperor, 
Charles  Y,  a  recognition  of  his  innocence  of  all  the 
charges  against  him.  The  emperor,  finding  that 
what  Passamonte  and  his  party  had  written  were 

•  Uerrera,  decad.  X  Uti.  i,  c.  7. 
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notorioos  calomnies,  ordered  Don  Diego  to  resume 
his  charge,  although  the  process  with  the  fiscal  was 
still  pending,  and  that  Passamonte  should  be  written 
to,  requestii^  him  to  forget  all  past  vexations  and 
differences,  and  to  enter  into  amicable  intercourse 
with  Don  Diego.  Among  other  acts  of  indemni- 
fication, he  acknowledged  liis  rights  to  exercise  the 
office  of  viceroy  and  governor  in  the  island  of  His- 
paniola,  and  in  all  places  discovered  by  his  father.' 
His  authority  was,  however,  much  diminished  by 
new  regulations,  and  a  supervisor  appointed  over  him, 
with  the  right  (o  give  information  to  the  councils 
against  him,  but  with  no  other  powers.  Don  Diego 
sailed  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1320,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  St  Domingo,  finding  that  several  of  tlie 
governors,  presuming  on  his  long  absence,  had  arro- 
gated to  themselves  independence,  and  bad  abused 
tiieir  powers,  he  immediately  sent  persons  to  super- 
sede them,  and  demanded  an  account  of  their  ad- 
ministration. This  made  him  a  host  of  active  and 
powerful  enemies,  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  Spain. 

Considerable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  island 
of  Hispaniola  during  the  absence  of  the  admiral. 
The  mines  had  fallen  into  neglect;  the  cultivation  (tf 
the  sugar-cane  having  been  found  a  more  certain 
source  of  wealth.  It  became  a  by-word  in  Spain, 
that  the  magnificent  palaces  erected  by  Charles  V  at 
Madrid  and  Toledo,  were  built  of  the  sugar  of  His- 
paniola. Slaves  had  been  imported  in  great  num- 
bers from  Africa,  being  found  more  serviceable  in 
the  culture  of  the  cane  tlian  tlie  feeble  Indians.  The 
treatment  of  tlie  poor  negroes  was  cniel  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  they  seem  to  liave  had  no  advocates  even 
among  the  humane.  The  slavery  of  the  Indians  had 
been  founded  on  the  right  of  the  strong;  but  it  was 
thought  that  the  negroes,  from  their  colour,  were 
bom  to  slavery ;  and  tliat  from  being  bought  and 
sold  in  their  own  country,  it  was  their  natural  con- 
dition. Though  a  patient  and  enduring  race,  the 
barbarities  inflicted  on  them  at  length  roused  the  ne- 
groes to  revenge ;  and  on  the  27th  of  December,  iS39i, 
there  was  the  first  African  revolt  in  Hispaniola.  It 
began  in  a  sugar-plantation  of  the  Admiral  Don  Die- 
go, where  about  twenty  slaves,  joined  by  an  equal 
number  from  a  neighbouring  plantation,  got  posses- 
sion of  arms,  rose  against  their  masters,  massacred 
them,  and  sallied  forth  upon  the  country.  It  was 
their  intention  to  pillage  certain  plantations,  to  kill 
the  Spaniards,  reinforce  themselves  by  freeing  their 
countrymen,  and  either  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
town  of  Agua,  or  to  escape  to  the  mountains. 

When  tidings  were  brought  to  Don  Diego  at  St 
Domingo  of  this  revolt,  he  set  out  in  search  of  the 
rebels,  foUowed  by  several  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  second  day  he  stopped  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Nizao  to  rest  his  parly,  and  to  give  time  for 
reinforcements  to  overtake  him.  Here  one  Melchor 
de  Castro,  who  accompanied  the  admiral,  learnt  that 
the  n^oes  had  ravaged  his  plantations,  sacked  hb 
•  Hcrren,  decad.  2, 1,  ix,  c.  7. 


house,  killed  one  of  his  men,  and  carried  olT  bis  In- 
dian slaves.  Without  asking  leave  of  the  adminl, 
he  departed  in  the  night  with  two  compmions,  vi- 
sited his  plantations,  found  all  in  confusion,  and  par- 
suing  the  negroes,  sent  to  the  admiral  for  aid.  Eight 
horsemen  were  hastily  despatched  to  his  assistance, 
armed  with  bucklers  and  lances,  and  liavin^  six  of 
the  infantry  mounted  behind  them.  De  Castro  bad 
three  horsemen  besides  this  reiuforcenient,'and  at  the 
head  of  this  little  band  overlook  the  negroes  al  htak 
of  day.  The  uisurgents  put  themselves  in  battle  a^ 
ray,  armed  with  stones  and  Indian  spears,  and  ot- 
tering loud  shoots  and  outcries.  The  Spanish  bone- 
men  braced  their  bucklers,  couched  their  lances,  an) 
charged  them  at  full  speed.  The  negroes  were  sow 
routed,  and  fled  to  the  rocks,  leaving  six  dead  and 
several  wounded.  De  Castro  also  was  wounded  ii 
the  arm.  The  admiral  coming  up,  assisted  hhn  Id 
the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  As  fast  as  they  vat 
taken,  they  were  hanged  on  the  nearest  bees,  and  re- 
mained suspended,  as  spectacles  of  terror  to  their  coun- 
trymen. This  prompt  severity  checked  all  fotthr 
attempt  at  revolt  among  the  African  slaves.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  various  enemies  whom  Don 
Diego  had  created,  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  Spain, 
were  actively  and  successfully  employed.  His  oM 
antagonist,  the  treasurer  Passamonte,  had  char^ 
him  with  usurping  almost  all  the  powers  of  the  roni 
audience,  and  with  having  given  to  the  royal  decla- 
ration, re-establishing  him  in  his  office  of  vicen;. 
an  extent  never  intended  by  the  Soverdgo.  "Otet 
representations  had  weight  at  court;  and  in  fSS 
Don  Diego  received  a  most  severe  letter  from  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  charging  him  with  the  vaiioffi 
abuses  and  excesses  alleged  against  him,  and  tm- 
manding  him,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  his  pri- 
vileges and  titles,  to  revoke  the  innovations  lie  ^ 
made,  and  to  restore  things  to  their  former  slate.  To 
prevent  any  plea  of  ignorance  of  this  mandate,  the 
royal  audience  was  enjoined  to  promulgate  it,  and 
call  upon  all  persons  to  conform  to  it,  and  to  see  dial 
it  was  properly  obeyed.  The  admiral  received  ajsa 
a  letter  from  the  council,  infomung  him  that  his  pre- 
sence was  necessary  in  Spain  to  give  information  as 
to  the  forcing  matters,  and  advice  relative  to  il» 
reformation  of  various  abuses,  and  to  the  lieaUWiii 
and  preservation  of  the  Indians ;  he  was  requested, 
therefore,  to  repair  to  coiu-t  without  waiting  for  fi"- 
ther  orders.' 

Don  Diego  understood  this  to  be  a  peremptory  «• 
cal,  and  obeyed  accordingly.  On  his  arrival  in  Spai". 
he  immediately  presented  himself  before  the  coiiri  * 
Victoria,  with  the  frank  and  fearless  spirit  ofao 
upright  man,  and  pleaded  his  cause  so  well  that  w 
Sovereign  and  council  acknowledged  his  innooeW* 
on  all  the  points  of  accusation.  He  convinced  Ibeai* 
moreover,  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  haddiscbaig- 
ed  his  duties;  of  his  zeal  lor  the  public  good  and  the 
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glory  of  the  crown ;  and  that  all  the  representations 
against  him  arose  from  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of 
Passamonte  and  other  royal  oRicers  in  the  colonies, 
who  were  impatient  of  any  superior  anthority  in  the 
island  to  restrain  them. 

Having  completely  established  his  innocence  and 
exposed  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  Don  Diego 
trusted  ttiat  he  would  soon  obtain  justice  as  to  all  his 
claims.  As  these,  however,  involved  a  participation 
in  the  profits  of  vast  and  richly  productive  provinces, 
he  experienced  the  delays  and  difficulties  usual  with 
such  demands ;  for  it  is  only  when  justice  costs  no- 
thing that  it  is  readily  rendered.  His  earnest  solicita- 
tions at  length  obtained  an  order  from  the  emperor, 
that  a  commission  should  be  formed,  composed  of  the 
grand  cbancellor,  the  friar  Loyasa,  confessor  to  the 
emperor  and  president  of  the  royal  Council  of  the 
Indies,  and  a  number  of  other  distingnished  person- 
ages. They  were  to  inquire  into  the  various  points 
in  dispute  between  the  admiral  and  the  fiscal,  and  into 
the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  before  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  with  the  power  of  determining 
what  justice  required  in  tlie  case. 

The  affair,.^.however,  was  protracted  to  such  a 
length,  and  accompanied  by  so  many  toils,  vexations, 
and  disappointmenu,  that  the  unfortunate  Diego, 
like  his  father,  died  in  the  pursuit.    For  two  years 
he  had  followed  the  court  from  city  to  city  durmg  its 
migrations;  from  Victoria  to  Burgos,  Yalladolid,  Ma- 
drid, and  Toledo.    In  the  winter  of  152S,  the  em- 
peror set  out  from  Toledo  for  Seville.    The  admiral 
undertook  to  follow  him,  though  his  constitution  was 
broken  by  fatigue  and  vexation,  and  he  was  wasting 
away  under  the  attack  of  a  slow  fever.    Oviedo  the 
historian  saw  him  at  Toledo,  two  days  before  bis  de- 
parture, and  joined  with  his  friends  in  endeavours  to 
dissuade  him  from  a  journey  ui  such  a  state  of  health, 
and  at  such  a  season.    Their  persuasions  were  in 
vain.    Don  Diego  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his 
malady :  he  told  them  that  he  should  repair  to  Seville, 
passing  by  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Gnadaloupe,  to 
offer  op  his  devotions  at  that  shrine;  and  he  trusted, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of  God,  soon 
to  be  restored  to  health.'   He  accordingly  left  Toledo 
in  a  litter  on  the  24st  of  February,  i526,  having  pre- 
viously confessed  and  taken  the  communion,  and  ar- 
rived the  same  day  at  Montalvan,  distant  about  six 
leagues.    There  his  illness  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  saw  his  end  approaching.  He  emptoyed 
tbe  following  day  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  bis  con- 
science, and  expired  on  February  23d,  being  litUe 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age;  bis  premature  death 
having  been  hastened  by  the  griefe  and  troubles  be 
had  experienced.    "  He  was  worn  out,"  says  Her- 
rera,  "by  following  up  his  claims,  and  defending 
himself  from  the  calumnies  of  his  competitors,  who, 
with  many  stratagems  and  devices,  sought  to  obscure 
tbe  glory  of  the  bther,  and  the  virtue  of  theson." ' 

■  Charlevoix,  Hid.  St  Doming.,  I.  fi. 
•  Herrera,  decad.  S,  I.  viii.  e.  15. 


We  have  seen  how  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  rendered  tlie  residue  of  the  life  of  Colnmbn^, 
a  tissue  of  wrongs,  hardships,  and  afflictions;  and 
how  the  jealousy  and  enmity  he  had  awakened  were 
inherited  by  his  son.  It  remains  to  show  briefly  in 
what  degree  the  anticipations  of  perpetuity,  wealth, 
and  honour  to  his  family  were  fuliilled. 

When  Don  Diego  Columbus  died,  his  wife  and 
family  were  at  St  Domingo.  He  left  two  sons,  Luis 
and  Christopher;  and  three  daughters,  Maria,  who 
afterwards  married  Don  Sancho  de  Cordova,  Jnana, 
who  married  Don  Luis  de  Cuera,  and  Isabella,  who 
married  Don  George  of  Portugal,  Count  of  Gehres. 
He  had  also  a  natural  son  named  Christopher.' 

Aflerthe  death  of  Don  Diego,  his  noble-spirited  vice- 
queen,  left  with  a  number  of  young  children,  endea- 
voured to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  family. 
Understandmg  that,  according  to  the  privileges  ac- 
corded to  Christopher  Columbus,  they  had  a  just 
claim  to  the  viceroyalty  of  tbe  province  of  Veragna, 
as  having  been  discovered  by  him,  she  demanded  a 
license  from  the  royal  audience  of  Hispaniola,  to  re- 
cruit men  and  fit  out  an  armada  to  colonize  that 
country.  This  the  audience  refused,  and  sent  infor- 
mation of  the  demand  to  the  emperor.  He  replied 
that  the  vice-queen  should  be  kept  in  suspense  until 
the  justice  of  her  claim  could  be  ascertained;  as,  al- 
though he  had  at  various  times  given  commission  to 
different  persons  to  examine  the  doubts  and  objec- 
tions which  liad  been  opposed  by  the  fiscal,  no  deci- 
sion had  ever  been  made.'  Tbe  enterprise  thus  con- 
templated by  tlie  vice^queen  was  never  carried  into 
effect. 

Shortly  afterwards  she  sailed  for  Spain  to  protect  tlie 
claim  of  the  eldest  son,  Don  Luis,  then  six  years  of 
age.  Charles  Y  was  absent,  but  she  was  most  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  empress.  The  title  of  Admi- 
ral of  the  Indies  was  immediately  conferred  on  her 
son  Don  Luis,  and  the  emperor  augmented  his  re- 
venues, and  conferred  other  favours  on  the  fomily. 
Charles  V,  however,  could  never  be  prevailed  upon 
to  give  Don  Luis  the  title  of  viceroy,  although  that 
dignity  had  been  decreed  to  his  father,  a  few  years 
previous  to  his  death,  as  an  hereditary  right.' 

In  1538  the  young  admiral,  Don  Luis,  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  at  court,  having  instituted 
proceedings  before  the  proper  tribunals  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  viceroyalty  :  two  years  afterwards,  the 
suit  was  settled  by  arbitration,  his  uncle  Don  Fer- 
nando and  Cardinal  Loyasa,  president  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  being  umpires.     By  a  compromise, 

'  Hemorial  aiiutado  totire  el  Eatado  de  Teragna.— durieroix 
meDtiODs  another  son  named  Diego,  aad  calla  one  of  the  daughters 
Philippine.  Spotomo  says  that  the  daughter  Maria  took  the  veil, 
oonlbundfaig  her  wilh  a  niece.  These  are  trivial  errors,  merely 
noticed  to  avoid  tbe  imputation  of  inaccuracy.  The  account  ct 
the  descendants  of  (Columbus  here  given  accords  with  a  genealo- 
gical tree  of  the  tamily,  produced  liebre  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
in  a  great  lawsuit  for  the  estates. 

>  Herrera.  decad.  iv,  lib.  ii,  cO. 

>  Charlevoix,  Hiat.  St  Domingo,  1.  vi.  p.  443. 
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Don  Lnis  was  declared  captain^general  of  Hispaniola, 
but  witli  such  limilatioos  that  it  was  little  more  ihan 
a  bare  title.  Don  Luis  sailed  for  Hispaniola,  but  did 
not  remain  there  long.  He  found  his  dignilie.s  and 
privileges  mere  source^  of  vexation,  and  Tmally  enter- 
ed into  a  coi]|tpromise,  which  relieved  himself  and 
gratified  the  emperor.  He  gave  up  all  pretensions 
to  the  viceroyally  of  the  New  World,  receiving  in  its 
stead  (he  titles  of  Duke  of  Veragna  and  Marquis  of 
Jamaica.'  He  commuted  also  the  claim  to  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  the  Indies  for  a  pension  of  one  thou- 
«aiid  doubloons  of  gold.* 

Don  Lnis  did  not  long  enjoy  thb  substitution  of  a 
certain  though  moderate  revenue,  for  a  magnificent 
but  unproductive  claim.  He  died  shortly  afterwards, 
leaving  no  other  male  issue  than  an  illegitimate  son, 
named  Christopher.  He  left  two  daughters  by  his  wife 
DoHa  Maria  de  Mosqnera,  one  named  Philippa  and 
the  other  Maria,  who  became  a  nun  in  the  convent  of 
St  Qoirce,  at  Yalladolid. 

Don  Luis  having  no  legitimate  son,  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Diego,  son  to  his  brother  Christopher. 
A  litigation  took  place  between  this  young  heir  and 
his  cousin  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  late  Don  Luis. 
The  convent  of  St  Quirce  also  put  in  a  claim  on  behalf 
of  its  inmate  DoAa  Maria,  who  had  taken  the  veil. 
Christopher,  natural  son  to  Don  Lais,  likewise  be- 
came a  prosecutor  in  the  suit,  but  was  set  aside  on 
account  of  his  illegitimacy.  Don  Diego  and  his  cousin 
Philippa  soon  thought  it  better  to  join  their  claims 
and  interests  in  wedlock,  than  to  pursue  a  tedious 
contest.  They  were  married,  and  their  union  was 
happy,  though  not  fruitful.  Di^  died  without  issue 
in  iStS,  and  with  him  the  legitimate  male  line  of 
Columbus  became  extinct. 

One  of  the  most  important  lawsuits  that  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed  now  arose  for  the  estates  and 
dignities  descended  from  (he  great  discoverer.  Don 
Diego  had  two  sisters,  Franciscaand  Maria,  (he  former 
of  whom,  and  the  children  of  the  latter,  advanced 
their  several  claims.  To  these  parties  was  added 
Bernard  Colombo,  of  Cogoleto,  who  claimed  as  lineal 
descendant  from  Bartholomew  Columbus,  the  Ade- 
lantado,  brother  to  the  discoverer.  He  was,  how- 
ever, pronounced  ineligible,  as  the  Adelanlado  had 
no  acknowledged,  and  certainly  no  legitimate  off- 
spring. 

Baldasser  or  Ballhasar  Colombo,  of  the  house  of 
Cuccaro  and  Conzano,  in  the  dukedom  of  Montfer- 
rat,  in  Piedmont,  was  an  active  and  persevering 
claimant.  He  came  from  Italy  into  Spain,  where  he 
devoted  himself  during  many  years  to  the  prosecution 
of  this  suit.  He  produced  a  genealogical  tree  of  his 
family,  in  which  was  contained  one  Dominico  Co- 
lombo, lord  of  Cuccaro,  whom  he  maintained  (o  be  the 
identical  father  of  Christopher  G(rfumbas  the  Admi- 
ral. He  proved  that  this  Dominico  was  living  at  the 
requisite  era,  and  produced  many  witnesses,  who 

•  Cbirieroix.  Hist.  S(  Domingo,  c.  i,  lib.  vi,  pp.  4«'7. 

•  Spotonm,  Hiat.  Colomb.,  p.  4». 


had  heard  that  the  navigator  was  bom  in  (be  casUe 
of  Cuccaro;  from  whence,  it  was  added,  he  and  his 
two  brothers  had  eloped  at  an  early  age,  aad  had 
never  returned.'  A  monk  is  also  mentioned  anMD( 
the  witnesses,  who  made  oath  that  Christopher  and 
his  brothers  were  bom  in  that  castle  of  Coccaio. 
This  testimony  was  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the 
prosecutor,  as  it  was  found  that  the  monk's  recollec- 
tion must  have  extended  back  considerably  apwaid^ 
of  a  century.*  The  claim  of  Balthasar  was  negatived. 
His  proofs  that  Christopher  Columbus  was  a  Daiiveot 
Cuccaro  were  rejected,  as  only  hearsay  or  traditionarj 
evidence.  His  ancestor  Dominico,  it  appeared  boa 
his  own  showing,  died  in  1456 ;  whereas  it  was  cslt- 
Mished  that  Dominico,  the  father  of  the  Admiral,  ws 
living  upwards  of  thirty  years  after  that  dale. 

The  cause  was  finally  decided  by  tbeCoimcilofllie 
Indies  on  the  2d  of  December,  4608.  The  male  line 
was  declared  to  be  extinct.  Don  Noilo  or  Nugiio 
Gelves  de  Portugallo  was  put  in  possession,  ani 
became  Duke  of  Veragua.  He  was  grandson  tolsi- 
bella,  third  daughter  of  Don  Diego  (son  of  the  dis- 
coverer), by  his  vice-queen  Doila  Maria  de  Tokdd. 
The  descendants  of  the  two  elder  sisters  of  Isabella 
had  a  prior  claim,  but  their  progeny  became  extioet 
previous  to  this  decision  of  the  suit.  The  first  named. 
Isabella,  had  married  Don  George  of  Portugal,  CmdI 
of  Gelves.  "Thus,"  says  Charlevoix,  "thedigaiiie 
and  wealth  of  Columbus  passed  into  a  branch  of  Ik 
Portuguese  house  of  Bragatua,  established  in  Spaii. 
of  which  the  heirs  are  entitled  De  Portugallo,  Colta, 
Duke  de  Veragva,  Marquis  de  la  Jamais, ;  Almr 
rante  de  las  ludias."' 

The  suit  of  Balthasar  Colombo  of  Ceccaro  n 
rejected,  under  three  different  forms,  by  theCowHi 
of  the  Indies;  and  his  application  for  an  allowaaetof 
support  under  the  legacy  of  Columbus,  in  broar  of 
poor  relations,  was  also  refused,  although  the  oUiff 
parties  had  assented  to  the  demand.*  He  died  in 
Spain,  where  he  had  resided  many  years  in  proMCt- 
tion  of  this  suit.  His  son  returned  to  Italy,  penitliii; 
in  the  validity  of  his  claim;  he  said  that  it  wis  in  nil 
to  seek  justice  in  Spain;  they  were  (oomacfaiaK' 
rested  to  keep  those  dignities  and  estates  among  iheo- 
selves.  But  he  gave  out  that  he  had  received  t«eln 
thousand  doublo<»s  of  gold  in  oomprooiise  from  <^ 
other  parties.  Spotorno,  under  sanction  of  Ign"' 
de  Giovanni,  a  learned  canon,  treats  this  assertiW 
a  bravado  to  eover  his  defeat,  being  contradfcted  bj 
his  evident  poverty.'  The  family  of  Cuccaro,  hot- 
ever,  still  maintain  their  right, and  express  great  ^ 
ration  for  the  memory  of  Uieir  illustrious  ancesWibJ 
Admiral;  and  travellers  occasionally  visit  their  <* 
castle  in  Piedmont,  with  great  reverence,  as  ibewr 
place  of  the  discoverer  of  the  New  Worid. 

'  Boasl,  Bt«I.Cdainli.I>lttertalloni,p.67. 

>  IMdem,  p.  63. 

>  CliarIevoix,HiBt.StDoniinKO.t.  l,LTi,|>■4>*' 
4  Bo«i,DlsaertatioDoiit]wCoaiitrrorcolmBiias- 
»  Spotorno,  p.  cxxviL 
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mniNDO  coicxBiis. 


Fernando  Ck)Lus(Bus  (or  Colon,  as  lie  is  called  in 
Spain),  the  natural  son  and  the  historian  of  the  Ad- 
miral, was  born  in  Cordova.  There  is  an  uncertainly 
about  the  exact  time  of  his  birth.  According  to  his 
epitaph,  it  must  have  been  on  the  28th  September, 
4iSS,  bat,  according  to  his  original  papers,  preserved 
in  the  church  at  Seville,  and  which  were  examined 
by  Don  Diego  Ortiz  de  Zuuiga,  historian  of  that 
city,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  on  tlie  20th  of  Au- 
gust, 1487.  Ilis  mother,  Doiia  Beatrix  Enriquez, 
was  of  a  respectable  family,  but  was  never  married 
to  the  Admiral,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  of  his  bio- 
graphers. 

Early  in  1494  Fernando  was  carried  to  court,  to- 
gether with  his  elder  brother,  Diego,  by  his  uncle, 
Don  Bartholomew,  to  enter  the  royal  household  in 
quality  of  page  to  the  prince,  Don  Juan,  son  and  heir 
toFerdinand  and  Isabella.  He  and  his  brother  re- 
mained in  this  situation  until  tlie  death  of  the  prince, 
when  they  were  taken  by  Queen  Isabella  as  pages 
into  her  own  service.  Their  education  of  course  was 
well  attended  to,  and  Fernando,  in  after  life,  gave 
proofs  of  being  a  learned  man. 

In  the  year  1502,  at  the  tender  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years,  Fernando  accompanied  his  father  in 
hb  fourth  voyage  of  discovery,  and  encountered  all  ils 
singular  and  varied  hardships  with  a  fortitude  that  is 
mentioned  with  praise  and  admiration  by  the  Admiral. 

Alter  tlie  death  of  his  father,  it  would  appear  that 
Fernando  made  two  voyages  to  the  New  World ;  he 
also  accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  Y  to  Italy, 
Flanders,  and  Germany  ;  and,  according  to  Zuiliga 
(Anales  de  Sevilla,  de  1595,  N"  5),  travelled  over  all 
Europe,  and  a  part  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Possessing 
talents,  judgment,  and  industry,  these  opportunities 
were  not  lost  upon  him,  and  he  acquired  much  in- 
formation in  geography,  navigation,  and  natural  his- 
tory. Being  of  a  studious  habit  and  fond  of  books, 
be  formed  a  select  yet  copious  library  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  volumes,  in  print  and  in  manu- 
script. Willi  the  sanclion  of  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
be  undertook  to  establish  an  academy  and  college  of 
matliemalics  at  Seville;  and  for  this  purpose  com- 
menced the  cniLstruclion  of  a  sumptuous  edifice  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  city,  facing  the  Guadalquivir,  in 
the  place  where  the  monastery  of  San  Laureano  is 
now  situated.  His  conslitution,  however,  had  been 
broken  by  the  sufferings  he  had  experienced  in  his 
travels  and  voyages,  and  a  premature  death  prevent 
ed  the  completion  of  his  plan  of  the  -.cademy,  and 
broke  off  other  labours.  lie  died  at  Seville  on  the 
I2lh  July,  1539,  at  the  age,  according  to  bisepiUph, 
of  fifty  years,  nine  months,  and  fourteen  days.  lie 
left  no  issne,  and  was  never  married.  Ilis  body  was 
interred,  according  to  his  request,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Seville.    He  bequeathed  his  valuable  li- 


brary to  tlie  same  establishment.  "  It  viaa  put," 
says  ZuHiga,  "in  tlie  Chapter-House  of  th^  church, 
a  building  which  had  formerly  served  for  a  royal 
chapel,  and  is  adorned  with  book-cases  of  mahogany, 
beautifully  carved,  and  the  walls  and  vaults  are 
painted  in  fresco;  in  which  it  remains,  forgotten  and 
neglected,  yet  withheld  from  the  world. ' 

Don  Fernando  devoted  himself  much  to  letters. 
Acconling  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  he  com- 
posed a  work  in  four  books  or  volumes,  the  title  of 
which  is  defaced  on  the  monument,  and  the  work 
itself  is  lost.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Zuitiga,  the  fragments  of  the  inscription 
specify  it  to  have  contained,  among  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters, historical,  moral,  and  geographical,  notices  of 
the  countries  he  had  visited,  but  especially  of  the 
New  World,  and  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of 
bis  fether. 

His  most  importantand  permanent  work,  however, 
was  a  history  of  the  Admiral,  which  he  composed  in 
Spanish.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Alonso  de 
Ulloa ;  and  from  this  Italian  translation,  or  rather  from 
the  version  of  it  again  into  Spanish,  have  proceeded 
the  editions  which  have  since  appeared  in  various 
languages.  It  is  singular  that  the  work  only  exists 
in  Spanish  in  form  of  a  retranslation  from  that  of  Ulloa, 
and  it  is  full  of  errors  in  the  orthography  of  proper  . 
names,  and  in  dates  and  distances. 

Don  Fernando  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the 
facts  which  be  relates,  particularly  of  the  fourth 
voyage,  wherein  he  accompanied  his  father.  He  had 
also  the  papers  and  charts  of  his  father,  and  recent 
documents  of  all  kinds,  to  extract  from,  as  well  as 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  principal  personages 
who  were  concerned  in  the  event  which  he  records. 
He  was  a  man  of  probity  and  discernment,  and  writes 
more  dispassionately  than  could  be  expected,  when 
treating  of  matters  which  affected  the  honour,  the 
interest,  and  happiness  of  his  father.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  he  should  have  suffered  the 
whole  of  his  father's  life,  previous  to  his  discoveries, 
a  period  of  about  fifty-six  years,  to  remain  in  obscu- 
rity. He  appears  to  have  wished  to  cast  a  c(()nd  over 
it,  and  only  to  have  presented  his  father  to  the'reader, 
after  he  had  rendered  himself  illustrious  by.  his  ac- 
tions, and  his  history  had  become  in  a  manner  iden-  '' 
tified  with  the  history  of  the  world.  Ilis  work, 
however,  is  an  invaluable  document,  entitled  to  great 
faith,  and  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  history  of  the 
American  continent. 


N»IV. 

URKICI  OF  COLOIIBDS. 

The  ancestry  of  Christopher  Columbus  has  formed 
a  point  of  zealous  controversy,  which  is  not  yet  sat-s 
•  Zimiga.  Amies  de  Seritta,  I.  xiv,  p.  496. 
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factorily  settled.  Several  honourable  families,  pos- 
sessing domains  in  Placentia,  Monirerrat,  and  the 
different  parls  of  llie  Genoese  territories,  claim  him 
as  belonging  to  their  houses ;  and  to  these  has  re- 
cently been  added  the  noble  family  of  Colombo  in 
Modena. '  The  natural  desire  to  prove  consanguinity 
with  a  man  of  distinguished  renown  has  excited  this 
rivalry ;  but  it  has  been  heightened,  in  particular  in- 
stances, by  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  titles  and  situa- 
tions of  wealth  and  honour,  when  his  male  line  of 
descendants  became  extinct.  The  investigation  is 
involved  in  particular  obscurity,  as  even  his  imme- 
diate relatives  appear  to  liave  been  in  ignorance  on 
the  subject. 

Fernando  Columbus,  in  his  biography  of  the  Ad- 
miral, aftera  pompous  prelude,  in  which  be  attempts 
to  throw  a  vague  and  cloudy  magnificence  about  the 
origin  of  his  father,  notices  slightly  the  attempts  of 
gome  to  obscure  his  fame,  by  making  liim  a  native  of 
various  small  and  insigniflcant  villages;  and  dwells 
with^ore  complacency  upon  others,  who  make  him 
a  native  of  places  in  which  there  were  persons  of 
much  honour  of  the  name,  and  many  sepulchral 
monuments  with  arms  and  epitaphs  of  the  Colombos. 
He  relates  his  having  himself  gone  to  the  caslle  of 
Cogureo,  to  visit  two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Co- 
lombo, who  were  rich  and  noble,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  above  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  who 
he  had  heard  were  relatives  of  his  father;  but  they 
could  give  him  no  information  upon  the  subject; 
whereupon  he  breaks  forth  into  his  professed  con- 
tempt for  these  adventitious  claims,  declaring,  that 
he  thinks  it  better  to  content  himself  with  dating 
from  the  glory  of  the  Admiral,  than  to  go  about  in- 
quiring whether  his  father  "  were  a  merchant,  or  one 
who  kept  his  hawks;*  since,  adds  he,  of  persons 
of  similar  pursuits  there  are  thousands  who  die  every 
day,  whose  memory,  even  among  their  own  neigh- 
bours and  relatives,  perishes  immediately,  without  its 
being  possible  afterwards  to  ascertain  even  whether 
they  existed. 

After  this  and  a  few  more  expressions  of  similar 
disdain  for  these  empty  distinctions,  he  indulges  in 
vehement  abuse  of  Agostino  Giustiniani,  whom  he 
calls  a  false  historian,  an  inconsiderate,  partial,  or 
malignant  compatriot,  for  having  in  his  Psalter  tra- 
duced his  father,  by  saying  that  in  liis  youth  he  had 
been  employed  in  mechanical  occupations. 

As,  after  all  this  discussion,  Fernando  leaves  the 
question  of  his  father's  parentage  in  all  its  original 
obscurity,  yet  appears  initably  sensitive  to  any  de- 
rogatory suggestions  of  others,  his  whole  evidence 
tends  to  t)ie  conviction  that  he  really  knew  nothing 
te  boast  of  in  his  ancestry. 

Of  the  nobility  and  antiquity  of  the  Colombo  fa- 
mily, of  which  the  Admiral  probably  was  a  remote 

'  Spolorno,  Hist.  Uem.,  p.  5. 

'  Literally,  in  the  original,  Cazoilor  dc  rolateria.  a  falconer. 
Hanking  wai  in  those  days  an  atniuement  of  the  highest  cUsses. 
and  to  keep  hawks  was  almost  a  sign  of  nobililv. 


descendant,  we  have  some  account  in  Herrera.  "We 
learn,"  he  says,  "  that  the  emperor  Otto  the  Se- 
cond, in  940,  conflrmed  to  the  counts  Pietro,  Gio- 
vanni, and  Alexandre  Colombo,  brothers,  the 
feudatory  possessions  which  they  held  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  cities  of  Ayqui,  Savona,  Aste, 
Montferrato,  Turin,  Yiceli,  Parma,  Cremona,  and 
Bergamo,  and  all  others  whidi  they  held  in  Italy.  It 
appears  tliat  the  Colombos  of  Cnccaro,  Gucureo,  and 
Placentia  were  the  same,  and  that  the  emperor  in 
the  same  year  '940,'  made  donation  to  the  said 
tlircc  brothers  of  the  castles  of  Cuccaro,  Conzano, 
Rosignano,  and  others,  and  of  the  fourth  part  of 
Bistanio,  which  appertained  to  the  empire." ' 

One  of  the  boldest  attempts  of  those  Iriogra- 
phers  bent  on  ennobling  Columbus,  has  been  to 
make  him  son  of  the  lord  of  Cuccaro,  a  bargh  of 
Monlferrat  in  Piedmont,  and  to  state  that  he  was 
born  in  his  father's  caslle  at  that  place.  From 
hence  it  is  said  Columbus  and  his  brothers  eloped  at 
an  early  age,  and  never  returned.  This  was  as- 
serted in  the  course  of  a  suit,  instituted  by  a  certain 
Baldassare,or  Balthasar  Colombo,  resident  in  Genoa, 
but  originally  of  Cuccaro,  claiming  the  title  and 
estates  on  the  death  of  Diego  Colon,  Dnke  of  Vera- 
gua,  in  1578,  the  great-grandson  and  last  legitimate 
male  descendant  of  the  Admiral.  The  Council  of 
the  Indies  decided  against  this  claim  to  relationship. 
Some  account  of  the  lawsuit  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

This  romantic  story,  like  all  others  of  the  nobilhy 
of  his  parentage,  is  at  utter  variance  with  the  sab- 
sequent  events  of  the  Admiral's  life,  his  long  strug- 
gles with  indigence  and  obscurity,  and  the  difficulties 
he  endured  from  tlie  want  of  family  connexions. 
How  can  it  be  believed,  says  Bossi,  that  this  same 
man,  who,  in  his  most  cruel  adversities,  was  inces- 
santly taunted  by  his  enemies  with  the  obscurity  d 
his  birth,  should  not  reply  to  this  reproach  by  de- 
claring his  origin,  if  he  were  really  descended  from 
the  lords  of  Cuccaro,  Conzano,  and  Rosignano?  a 
circumstance  which  would  have  obtained  him  the 
highest  credit  with  the  Spanish  nobility.* 

The  different  families  of  Colombo  which  lay  dain 
to  the  great  navigator,  seem  to  be  variotis  brandh«s 
of  one  tree,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  liis  appertain- 
ing remotely  to  the  same  respectable  slock. 

It  appears  probable,  however,  that  Colombas 
sprang  immediately  from  a  line  of  humble  but  in- 
dustrious citizens,  which  had  existed  in  Genoa  eves 
from  the  time  of  Giacomo  Colombo,  the  wool-carder, 
in  1311,  mentioned  by  Spotorno;  nor  Is  this  in  any 
wise  incompatible  with  Ilie  intimation  of  Fernando 
Columbus,  ll'ul  the  family  had  been  reduced  frmn 
high  estate  to  great  poverty  by  the  wars  of  Lom- 
hardy.  The  feuds  of  Italy,  in  those  ages,  had  broken 
down  and  scattered  many  of  the  noblest  families; 
and  while  some  branches  remained  in  tlie  lordly  berit- 

'  Herrera.  dccoil.  i,  L  i,  c.  7. 
>  Dissertation,  cic. 
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age  of  castles  and  domains,  others  were  confounded 
'With  the  humblest  population  of  the  cities. 


N»  V. 


BIITB-PUC8  OF  COLDIBUS. 


Thebb  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  birth- 
place of  Columbus.  The  greatness  of  his  renown  lias 
induced  various  places  to  lay  claim  to  him  as  a  native, 
and  from  motives  of  laudable  pride;  for  nothing 
reflects  greater  lustre  upon  a  city  than  to  have  given 
birth  to  distinguished  men.  The  original  and  long 
established  opinion  was  in  favour  of  Genoa;  but  such 
strenuous  claims  were  asserted  by  the  stales  of  Pla- 
centia,  and  in  particular  of  Piedmont,  that  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  and  Letters  of  Genoa  was  induced, 
in4W2,  to  nominate  three  of  ite  members,  Signers 
Serra,  Carrega,  and  Piaggio,  commissioners,  to  exa- 
niine  into  these  pretensions. 

The  claims  of  Placenlia  bad  been  first  advanced  in 
4662,  by  Peiro  Maria  Campi,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  place,  who  maintaineil  that  Columbus 
was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Pradello  in  that  vicinity. 
It  appeared  probable,  on  investigation,  that  Bertolino 
Colombo,  great-grandfather  to  the  Admiral,  had 
owned  a  small  property  in  Pradello,  the  rent  of  which 
bad  been  received  by  Dominico  Colombo  of  Genoa, 
and  after  his  death  by  his  sous  Christopher  and  Bar- 
tholomew. Admitting  this  assertion  to  be  correct, 
there  was  no  proof  that  either  the  Admiral,  his  father, 
or  grand  fa tlier,  had  ever  resided  on  that  estate.  The 
very  circumstances  of  the  case  indicated,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  their  home  was  in  Genoa. 

The  claim  of  Piedmont  was  maintained  with  more 
plausibility.  It  was  shown  that  a  Dominico  Colombo 
was  lord  of  the  castle  of  Cuccaro  in  Montferrat,  at 
the  'time  of  the  birth  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who, 
it  was  asserted,  was  his  son,  and  born  in  his  castle. 
Balthasar  Colombo,  a  descendant  of  this  person,  insti- 
tuted a  lawsuit  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  Admiral  when  his  male  line 
became  extinct.  The  Council  of  the  Indies  decided 
against  him,  as  is  shown  in  the  preceding  account  of 
his  claim.  It  was  proved  that  Dominico  Colombo, 
father  of  the  Admiral,  was  resident  in  Genoa  both 
before  and  many  years  after  the  death  of  this  lord  of 
Cnccaro,  who  bore  the  same  name. 

The  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  and  Letters  of  Genoa  to  examine 
into  these  pretensions,  after  a  long  and  diligent  inves- 
tigation, gave  a  voluminous  and  circumstantial  report 
in  favour  of  Genoa.  An  ample  digest  of  their  inquest 
may  be  found  in  the  History  of  Columbus  by  Signor 
Bossi,  who,  in  an  able  dissertation  on  the  question, 
confirms  their  opinion.  It  may  be  added,  in  further 
corrolJoralion,  thatPeter  Martyrand  Bartholomew  Las 
Casas,  who  were  contemporaries  and  acquaintances 


of  Colombos,  and  Juan  de  Bari-os,  the  Portuguese 
liistorian,  all  make  Columbus  a  native  of  the  Genoese 
territories. 

There  has  been  a  question  fraitful  of  discussion 
among  the  Genoese  themselves,  whether  Columbus 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  or  in  some  other  part 
of  the  territory.  Finale,  and  Oneglia  and  Savona, 
towns  on  the  Ligurian  coast  to  the  west,  Boggiasco, 
Cogoleto,  and  several  other  towns  and  villages,  claim 
him  as  their  own.  His  family  possessed  a  small  pro- 
perty at  a  village  or  hamlet  between  Quinto  and  Nervi, 
which  bears  the  title  of  Torre  dei  Colombi.' 

Bartholomew  Columbus,  brother  to  the  Admiral, 
styled  himself  of  Terra  Rubra,  in  a  Latin  inscription 
on  a  map  which  he  presented  to  Henry  VII  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  Fernando  Columbus  states,  in  his  history 
of  the  Admiral,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  subscribe 
himself  in  the  same  manner  before  he  attained  to  his 
dignities. 

Cogoleto  at  one  time  bore  away  the  palm.  The 
families  there  claim  the  discoverer,  and  preserve  a 
portrait  of  liim.  One  or  both  of  the  two  admirals 
named  Colombo,  witli  whom  he  sailed,  are  staled  to 
have  come  from  that  place,  and  to  have  been  con- 
founded with  him,  so  as  to  have  given  support  to  Uiis 
idea.' 

Savona,  a  city  in  the  Genoese  territories,  has  claim- 
ed the  same  honour,  and  this  claim  has  recently  been 
very  strongly  brought  forward.  Signor  Giovanni 
Battista  Belloro,  an  advocate  of  Savona,  has  stre- 
nuously maintained  this  claim  in  an  ingenious  dispu- 
tation, dated  May  12ih,  4826,  in  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Baron  du  Zach,  editor  of  a  valuable  astronomical 
and  geographical  journal.' 

Signor  Belloro  claims  it  as  an  admitted  fact,  that 
Dominico  Colombo  was  for  many  years  a  resident  and 
citizen  of  Savona,  in  which  place  one  Christopher 
Columbus  is  shown  to  have  signed  a  document  in 
4  472. 

He  states  that  a  public  square  in  that  city  bore  the 
name  of  Platea  Colombi,  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  that  the  Ligurian  government  gave 
the  name  of "  Jurisdizione  di  Columbi "  to  that  dis- 
trict of  the  republic,  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
great  navigator  was  a  native  of  Savona,  and  Uiat  Co- 
lumbus gave  tlie  name  of  Savona  to  a  little  island 
adjacent  to  Hispaniola,  among  his  earliest  discove- 
ries. 

He  quotes  many  Savonese  writere,  principally  poets, 
and  various  historians  and  poets  of  other  countries; 
and  thus  established  the  point  that  Columbus  was  held 
to  be  a  native  of  Savona  by  persons  of  respectable 
authority. 

He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  testimony  of  the 
magntlico  Francisco  Spinola,  as  related  by  the  learne«l 
prelate  Felippo  Alberto  Pollero,  sUting  that  he  had 

'  Bossi,  French  Iranslation.    Paris,  4S24,  p.  69. 
'  Idem. 

»  Correspondence  Astronom.  Gcograpli.  du  Baron  du  Zarh, 
vol.  H,  caliicr  6,  IflUc  29.  IftM. 
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seen  the  sepulchre  of  Christopher  Columbos  in  the 
cathedral  at  Seville,  and  that  tlie  epitaph  states  him 
expressly  to  be  a  native  of  Savona  :  —  "  Ilic  jacet 
Christopliorus  Columbus  Savonensis."  ■ 

The  proofs  advanced  by  Signer  Belloro  show  his 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  hb  native  city,  but  do  not  au- 
tlienlicale  the  fact  he  undertakes  to  establish.  He 
sliows  clearly  that  many  respectable  writers  believed 
Columbus  to  be  a  native  of  Savona;  but  a  far  greater 
number  can  be  adduced,  and  many  of  (hem  contem- 
porary with  the  Admiral,  some  of  them  his  intimate 
friends ,  others  his  fellow-citizens,  who  state  him  to 
liave  been  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa.  Among  the 
Savonese  writers,  Giulio  Salinorio,  who  investigated 
the  subject,  comes  expressly  to  the  same  conclusion 
—  "  Genova,  citth  nobilissima,  era  lapatria  di  Co- 
lombo." 

Signor  Belloro  appears  to  be  correct  in  stating  that 
Dominico,  the  father  of  the  Admiral,  was  several 
years  resident  in  Savona.  But  it  appears  from  his 
own  dissertation,  that  the  Christopher  who  witnessed 
the  testament  in  4472  styled  himself  of  Genoa: — 
"  Christopherxis  Columbus  Lauerius  de  Janua." 
This  incident  is  slated  by  other  writers,  who  pre- 
snme  (his  Christopher  to  have  been  tite  navigator, 
when  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  in  the  interval  of  his  early 
voyages.  In  as  far  as  the  circumstance  bears  on  the 
point,  it  supports  the  idea  that  be  was  born  at  Genoa. 

The  epitaph,  on  which  Signor  Belloro  places  his 
principal  reliance,  entirely  fails.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus was  not  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
nor  was  any  monument  erected  to  him  in  that  edifice. 
The  tomb  to  which  the  learned  prelate  Felippo  Al- 
berto Pollero  alludes,  may  have  been  that  of  Fernando 
Columbus,  son  to  the  Admiral,  who  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Seville,  to  which  he  bequeallted  his 
noble  library.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  that  church.  The  inscription  quoted  by 
Signor  Belloro  may  have  been  erroneously  written 
down  from  memory  by  the  magnifico  Francisco  Spi- 
nola,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  had  beheld  (he 
sepulchre  of  the  Admiral.  As  Fernando  was  horn  at 
Cordova,  the  term  Savonensis  must  have  been  an- 
other error  of  memory  in  the  magnifico. 

This  question  of  birth-place  has  also  been  inves- 
tigated with  considerable  minuteness,  and  a  decision 
given  in  favour  of  Genoa,  by  D.  Giovan'  Batista  Spo- 
torno,  of  the  royal  university  in  that  city,  in  his  his- 
torical memoir  of  Columbus.  He  shows  that  the 
family  of  the  Colombl  had  long  been  resident  in 
Genoa.  By  an  extract  from  the  notarial  register,  i( 
appeared  that  one  Giacomo  Colombo,  a  wool-carder, 
resided  without  the  gate  of  St.  Andrea,  in  (he  year 
451 1 .  An  agreement  also,  published  by  the  academy 
of  Genoa,  proved  that,  in  -I -489,  Dominico  Colombo 
possessed  a  house  and  shop,  and  a  garden  with  a 
well,  in  the  street  of  St  Andrew's-gate,  anciently 

■  Felippo  Allierto  PoUero,  Epicherema,  cioi  breve  discono  \>et 
diteaa  di  sua  persona  c  caratif re.  Torino,  per  Glo.  BaltislaZappata. 
MCDXCVI  (i-eiid  1604),  in  <to,  p.  47. 


without  the  walls,  presumed  to  have  been  tbe  same 
residence  with  that  of  Giacomo  Colombo.  He  rented 
also  another  house  from  the  monks  of  St  Stephen,  in 
the  Via  Mulcenlo,  leading  from  the  street  of  St  An- 
drew to  the  Strada  Giulia. ' 

Signor  Bossi  states,  that  documents  lately  found  in 
(he  archives  of  the  monastery  of  St  Stephen,  present 
the  name  of  Dominico  Colombo  several  limes,  from 
^43S  to  4  459,  and  designate  him  as  son  of  Giovanni 
Culumbo,  husband  of  Susanna  Fontanarossa,  and 
father  of  Christopher,  Bartholomew,  and  Giacomo  * 
(or  Diego).  He  stales  also,  that  the  receipts  of  (be 
canons  show  that  the  last  payment  of  rent  was  made 
by  Dominico  Ck)lombo  fur  his  dwelling  in  1489.  He 
surmises  that  the  Admiral  was  born  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  monks,  situate  in  Via  Mulcento,  and 
that  he  was  baptised  in  the  church  of  St  Stephen.  He 
adds  that  an  ancient  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Genoese  academy,  in  tlie  mar- 
gin of  which  the  notary  had  s(a(ed  (hat  the  name  of 
Christopher  was  on  the  register  of  the  parish  as  hav- 
ing been  baptised  in  that  cliarch. ' 

Andreas  Bernaldez,  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Columbus,  says  that 
he  was  of  Genoa.  *  Agoslino  Giustiniani,  a  contem- 
porary of  Columbus,  likewise  asserts  it  in  bis  Polygtot 
Psalter,  published  in  Genoa  in  4S46.  Antonio  de 
Ilerrera,  an  author  of  great  accuracy,  who,  tlrangb 
not  a  contemporary,  had  access  to  the  best  docamenlt, 
asserts  decidedly  that  he  was  born  in  tlie  dty  of 
Genoa. 

To  these  names  may  be  added  that  of  Alexander 
Geraldini,  brother  (o  (he  nuncio,  and  ins(ructor  to 
the  children  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  most  in- 
timate friend  of  Columbus; '  also  An(onio  Gallo,  * 
Bardiolomeo  Seneraya, '  and  Uberio  Foglietlo,  •  all 
contemporaries  with  tbe  Admiral,  and  natives  of 
Genoa,  together  with  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
published  an  account  of  bis  voyage  of  discovery  at 
Venice  in  1509.  ■•  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  his- 
torians of  later  date  agreeing  in  the  same  fact,  as  they 
most  have  derived  their  information  from  some  of 
these  authorities. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  G»- 
lumbus'has  been  treated  thus  minutely,  because  it 
has  been,  and  still  contiimes  to  be,  a  point  of  wam 
controversy.  It  may  be  considered,  however,  as 
conclusively  decided  by  the  highest  authority,  (he 
evidence  of  Columbus  himself.  In  a  will  executed 
in  4498,  which  has  l)een  admitted  in  evidence  before 
the  Spanish  tribunals  in  certain  lawsuits  among  bi« 
descendan(s,  he  twice  declares  that  he  was  a  native 

I  Spolorno,  En;;,  traml.,  p.  li,  xiL 

>  Bossi.  French  transl. ,  p.  76. 

>  Bossi,  Frcncli  trausl..  p.  H. 

4  Cora  de  Los  Palacios,  US.  c.  lit. 

s  Alex.  Geraldini.  Itin.  ad  Reg.  «ub>Equiiioc. 

<>  Anionio  Gallo,  Annata  of  Genoa.    Unralori,  t  SS. 

;  Senaraya.    Uuratori,  1. 34. 

<  Foglielto,  Elog.  Clar.  Ligur, 

9  Grineiu,  Nov.  Orb. 
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of  the  city  of  Genoa:  "  Siendo  yo  nacido  in  Genota," 
"  I  beinjj  Itorn  in  Genoa;"  and  again  lie  repeats  the 
assertion,  as  a  reason  for  enjoinin<; certain  conditions  on 
hislieirs,  wlucli  manifest  the  interest  he  takes  in  his 
native  place.  "  I  command  the  said  Don  Diego,  my 
son,  or  the  person  who  inherits  the  said  mayorazgo 
(or  entailed  estate)  that  he  maintain  always  in  the 
city  of  Genoa  a  person  of  our  lineage  (who  shall  be 
domiciled  there  with  his  wife),  and  to  furnish  him 
with  an  income  on  which  he  can  live  decently,  as  a 
person  connected  with  our  family,  and  hold  footing 
and  root  in  tliat  city  as  a  native  of  it,  so  that  he  may 
have  aid  and  favour  in  that  city  in  case  of  need,  for 
from  theiice  I  came  and  there  was  bom."  • 

III  another  part  of  his  testament  he  expresses  him- 
self wi'.h  a  filial  fondness  in  respect  to  Genoa.  "I 
command  the  said  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  shall  pos- 
sess the  said  mayorazgo,  that  he  lalwur  and  strive 
always  for  the  honour,  and  welfare,  and  increase  of 
the  city  of  Genoa,  and  employ  all  his  abilities  and 
means  in  defending  and  augmenting  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  her  republic,  in  all  matters  which  are  not 
contrary  to  the  service  of  liie  church  of  God,  and  the 
state  of  the  King  and  Queen  our  sovereigns,  and  their 
successors." 

An  informal  codicil,  executed  by  Columbus  atYal- 
ladolid.  May  4th,  43IN>, sixteen  days  before  his  death, 
was  discovered,  about  1785,  in  the  Corsini  Library  at 
Rome.  It  is  termed  a  military  codicil,  from  being 
made  in  the  manner  which  the  civil  law  allows  to  the 
soldier  who  executes  such  an  iiistrninent  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  or  in  expectation  of  <leath.  It  was  written  on 
the  blank  page  of  a  little  breviary  presented  to  Co- 
lumbus by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  Columbus  leaves 
tlie  book  "  to  his  beloved  country,  the  republic  of 
Genoa." 

He  directs  the  erection  of  an  hospital  in  that  city 
for  Uie  poor,  with  provision  for  itssup(iort,  and  he 
declares  that  republic  his  successor  in  tlie  admiralty 
of  the  Indies,  in  the  event  of  his  male  line  becoming 
extinct. 

The  authenticity  of  this  jiaper  has  been  questioned. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  was  no  probability  of  Co- 
lumbus having  resort  to  a  usage  with  which  be  was 
most  likely  unacquainted.  The  objections  are  not 
cogent.  Columbus  was  accustomed  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  military  life,  and  he  repeatedly  wrote 
letters,  in  critical  moments,  as  a  precaution  against 
some  fatal  occurrence  that  seemed  to  impend.  The 
present  codicil,  from  its  date,  must  have  been  written 
a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  perhaps  at  a  moment 
when  he  imagined  himself  at  extremity.  This  may 
account  for  any  difference  in  the  hand-writing,  es- 

<  "Item,— Mando  cl  dicho  Don  DiCKo mi  hijo, 6hh  persona 
que  tieredaru  cl  dicho  mayorazgo,  que  lenga  y  soslcnga  niempre 
m  la  ciudad  dc  Genova  una  persona  Uc  nuestro  linage  que  Icnga 
alii  caiia  y  muger,  i  le  ordenc  renta  con  que  pucda  vivir  honcsta- 
mente,  como  persona  tan  llcgada  a  nuesU-u  linage,  y  haga  pie  y 
r^izen  la  diclia  cindad  como  natural  delta,  porquepodrahaberde 
li  diclu  ciudad  ayuda  e  favor  en  las  cosas  del  menesler  suyo,  puet 
rjiu  detia  tali  y  rn  elta  naa. " 


pecially  as  he  was  at  times  so  affected  by  the  gout  in 
his  hands  as  not  to  be  able  lo  write  except  at  night. 
Particular  stress  has  been  laiti  on  the  signature ;  but 
it  does  not  .ippear  that  he  was  uniform  in  regard  to 
that,  and  it  is  a  point  to  whieh  any  one  who  attempt- 
ed a  forgery  would  be  attentive.  It  does  not  appear 
likewise  that  any  advantnge  could  have  been  obtained 
by  forging  the  paper,  or  that  any  such  was  attempt- 
ed. 

In  -ISOS,  when  Columbus  was  about  to  depart  on 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  he  wrote  lo  his  friend. 
Doctor  Nicolo  Oderigo,  formerly  ambassador  from 
Genoa  lo  Spain,  and  Ibrwai'ded  to  him  copies  of  all 
his  grants  and  commissions  from  the  Spanish  Sove- 
i-eigns,  authenticated  before  the  alcaldes  of  Seville.  He 
at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  bank  of  San  Giorgio, 
at  Genoa,  assigning  a  tenth  of  his  reveniit's  to  be  paid 
to  that  city,  in  dimiiuition  of  the  duties  on  corn, 
wine,  and  other  provisions. 

Why  should  Columbus  feel  this  strong  interest  in 
Genoa,  had  he  been  born  in  any  of  the  other 
Italian  states  which  have  laid  claim  to  faim?  He 
was  under  no  obligation  to  Genoa.  He  hail  resided 
there  but  a  brief  portion  of  his  early  life,  and 
his  proposition  for  discovery,  according  to  snme 
writers,  had  been  scornfully  rejected  by  that  republic. 
There  is  nothing  to  warrant  so  strong  an  interest  in 
Genoa,  Iml  the  filial  tie  which  links  the  heart  of  a 
man  to  his  native  place,  however  he  may  be  separated 
from  it  by  lime  or  distance,  and  liowever  little  he 
may  be  indebted  to  it  for  patronage. 

Again :  had  Columbus  been  born  in  any  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Genoese  coast  which  have 
claimed  liim  for  a  native,  why  should  he  have  made 
these  l)e(|uests  in  favour  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  and 
not  of  his  native  town  or  village? 

These  bequests  were  evidently  dictated  by  a 
mingled  sentiment  of  pride  and  affection,  which 
would  be  without  all  object  if  not  directed  to  his  na- 
tive place.  He  was  at  this  time  elevated  above  all 
petty  pride  on  the  subject.  His  renown  was  so 
brilliant  tliat  it  would  have  shed  a  lustre  on  any 
hamlet,  however  oliscore;  and  the  strong  love  of 
country  here  manifested  would  never  have  felt  satis- 
fied, until  it  had  singled  out  the  spot,  and  nestled 
down  in  the  very  cradle  of  his  infancy.  These  ap- 
pear to  be  powerful  reasons,  drawn  ttoia  natural 
feeling,  for  deciding  in  favour  of  Genua. 


N»  VI. 

TBI  COLOHBOS. 

DraiNG  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Columbus, 
there  were  two  other  navigators,  bearing  the  same 
name,  of  some  rank  and  celebrity,  with  whom  he  oc- 
casionally sailed.  According  to  Fernando  Columbus 
(Hist,  del  Almirante,  ch.  1)  they  were  relatives  of  his 
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fether;  and  Colombus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says,  "  I 
am  not  llie  first  admiral  of  our  family." 

These  two  were  uncle  and  nephew  :  the  latter  is 
termed  by  historians,  Colombo  the  younger  (by  tlie 
Spanish  historians,  Colombo  el  Mozo). 

The  elder  of  them  was  in  the  French  service  j  pro- 
bably he  entered  it  at  the  lime  tliat  Genoa  was  under 
the  protection,  or  rather  the  doniinalion,  of  France. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  expedilions  of 
John  of  Anjou  against  Naples,  and  that  Columbus 
sailed  with  him. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  elder  Colombo  in  Zurita's 
Annals  of  Aragon  (I.  xix,  p.  261),  in  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  claim 
of  the  Princess  Juana  to  the  crown  of  Caslile.  In  147C, 
the  King  of  Portugal  determined  to  go  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  France,  to  incite  his  ally  Louis  XI  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa. 

The  king  left  Toro,  says  Zurita,  on  the  18th  June, 
and  went  by  the  river  to  the  city  of  Porlo,  in  order 
to  await  the  armada  of  the  King  of  France,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  was  Colon  (Colombo),  who  was  to  na- 
vigate by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  pass  to  Marseilles. 

After  some  delays,  Colombo  arrived,  at  the  latter 
part  of  July,  with  the  French  armada,  at  Bormeo,  on 
the  coast  of  Biscay,  where  he  encountered  a  violent 
storm,  lost  his  principal  ship,  and  ran  to  the  coast  of 
Galicia  with  an  intention  of  attacking  Rtbaldo,  and 
lost  many  of  his  men.  From  tlience  he  went  to  Lis- 
bon to  receive  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  embarked 
in  the  fleet  in  August  with  a  number  of  his  noblemen, 
and  took  two  thousand  two  hundred  foot-soldiers, 
and  four  hundred  and  seventy  horse,  to  strengthen 
the  Portuguese  garrisons  along  the  Barbary  coast. 
There  were  in  the  squadron  twelve  ships  and  five  ca- 
ravels. 

After  touching  at  Geuta,  the  fleet  proceeded  to 
Golibre,  where  the  King  disembarked  in  the  middle 
of  September,  the  weather  not  permitting  them  to 
proceed  to  Marseilles  (Zurita,  I.  xix,  c.  51). 

This  Colombo  is  evidently  the  naval  commander  of 
whom  Uie  following  mention  is  made  by  Jacques 
Georges  Chauffepi^,  in  his  Supplement  to  Bayle  (vol. 
ii,  p.  126). 

"  Ido  not  know  wliat  dependence, "  says  Chanffe- 
pi^, "  is  to  be  placed  on  a  foct  reported  in  the  Du- 
eatiana  (part,  i,  p.  143),  that  Columbus  was,  in  1474, 
captain  of  several  ships  for  Louis  XI,  and  that,  as  the 
Spaniards  had  made  at  that  time  an  irruption  into 
Roussillon,  he  thought  that  for  reprisal,  and  without 
contravening  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  be 
could  run  down  Spanish  vessels.  He  attacked,  there- 
fore, and  look  two  galleys  of  that  nation,  freighted 
on  tlie  account  of  various  individuals.  On  complaints 
of  this  action  being  made  to  King  Ferdmand,  he 
wrote  on  the  subject  to  Louis  XI :  his  letter  is  dated 
the  9thDecember,1 474.  Ferdinand  terms  Christopher 
Columbus  a  subject  of  Louis ;  this  was  because,  as  is 
well  known,  Columbus  was  a  Genoese,  and  Louis 
was  sovereign  of  Genoa,  although  that  city  and  Sa- 


vona  were  held  of  him  In  fief  by  the  dnke  of  Milan. " 
It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  sqnadron  of 
this  same  Colombo  whicit  appeared  in  the  Levant  in 
1475  and  1476,  and  on  one  occasion  attacked  the  Ve- 
netian squadron  stationed  to  protect  the  island  of 
Cyprus ;  mention  of  which  was  made  in  a  letter  of 
two  Milanese  gentlemen  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  dated 
1476,  cited  by  Bossi,  and  after  him  by  Spotorno. 

The  nephew  of  this  Colombo,  called  by  the  Sfi- 
niards  Colombo  el  Mozo,  commanded  likewise,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  a  sqnadron  in  the  French  service, 
and  became  formidable  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  will 
appear  in  a  subsequent  illustration.  The  names  of 
these  two  Colombce,  nncle  and  nephew,  appearing 
vaguely  at  intervals  during  the  obscure  period  of  the 
Admiral's  life,  have  been  confounded  with  his  name 
by  historians.  Fernando  Columbus  says  that  bis  fa- 
ther sailed  for  several  years  with  Colombo  the 
younger.'  It  is  probable  that  he  may,  at  varioos 
tunes,  have  had  an  inferior  command  in  the  squadron 
of  both  uncle  and  nephew,  and  that  he  may  bare 
been  present  on  the  above-cited  occasions. 


No  vn. 

KXPEDinON  OP  JOHN  OP  IIUOU. 

About  the  time  that  Columbus  had  attained  bis 
twenty-fourth  year,  his  native  city  was  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm  and  peril  from  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Alphonso  V  of  Aragon,  King  of  Naples.  Findii^ 
itself  loo  weak  to  contend  singly  with  sach  a  foe,  and 
having  in  vain  looked  for  assistance  from  Italy,  it 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Charles  VII  of 
France.  That  monarch  sent  to  its  assistance  John  of 
Anjou,  son  of  Ren^,  or  Renato,  King  of  Naples,  who 
had  been  dispossessed  of  his  crown  by  Alphonso. 
John  of  Anjou,  otherwise  called  the  Duke  of  Ca- 
labria, '  immediately  took  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  city,  repaired  its  fortifications,  and  defended 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  with  strong  chains.  In 
the  meantime  Alphonso  had  prepared  a  lar^  land 
force,  and  had  assembled  an  armament  of  twenty 
ships  and  ten  galleys  at  Ancona,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Genoa.  The  situation  of  the  latter  was  considered 
unminently  perilous,  when  Alphonso  suddenly  feliiO 
of  a  calenture  and  died,  leavjpg  the  kingdoms  of  Ara- 
gon and  Sicily  to  his  brother  John,  and  tlie  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  his  son  Ferdinand. 

The  death  of  Alphonso  and  the  subsequent  division 
of  his  dominions,  while  they  relieved  the  fears  of  ihe 
Genoese,  gave  rise  to  new  hopes  on  the  part  of  the 
house  of  Anjou;  and  the  dnke  John,  encouraged  by 
emissaries  from  various  powerful  partisans  among  the 
Neapolitan  nobility,  determined  to  make  a  bold  at- 

>  Hitt.  M  Almirante,  cap.  t. 

>  Duke  of  Calabria  was  the  title  or  the  ion  and  heir  ot  the  King 
or  Naples,  being  similar  to  that  of  Prince  o(  Wale*  in  Eojlani). 
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lempt  upon  Naples  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown. 
The  Genoese  entered  into  his  cause  with  spirit,  fur- 
nishing him  with  ships,  galleys,  and  money.  His 
father,  Ren^,  or  Renato,  fitted  oat  twelve  galleys  for 
the  expedition  in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  and  sent 
him  assurance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  money,  and 
of  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  France.  The  brilliant 
nature  of  the  enterprise  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
daring  and  restless  spirits  of  the  times.  The  chival- 
rous nobleman,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  the  hardy  cor- 
sair, the  bold  adventurer,  or  the  mercenary  partizan, 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria. 
It  is  slated  by  historians  that  Columbus  served  in  the 
armament  from  Genoa,  in  a  squadron  commanded 
by  oneof  theColombos,  his  relations. 

The  expedition  against  Naples  sailed  in  October, 
4459,  and  arrived  off  Sessa,  between  the  mouths  of 
Uie  Garlgliano  and  the  Yojtumo.  The  news  of  ils 
arrival  was  the  signal  of  universal  revolt;  the  factious 
barons  and  their  vassals  hastened  to  join  the  standard 
of  Anjou ;  and  the  duke  soon  saw  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  at  his  command, 
and  with  his  army  and  squadron  menaced  the  city 
of  Naples  itself. 

In  the  history  of  this  expedition,  we  meet  with 
one  hazardous  action  of  the  fleet  in  wluch  Columbus 
had  embarked. 

The  army  of  John  of  Anjou  being  closely  mvested 
by  a  superior  force,  was  in  a  perilous  predicament  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Samo.  In  this  conjuncture,  the 
captain  of  the  armada  landed  with  his  men  and  oc- 
cupied the  neighbourhood,  hoping  to  awaken  in  the 
populace  their  former  enthusiasm  for  the  banner  of 
Anjou,  and  perhaps  to  take  Naples  by  surprise.  The 
troops  from  the  fleet  were  sent  against  them.  Having 
little  ofthe  discipline  of  regular  soldiery  and  much 
of  the  freebooting  disposition  of  maritime  rovers,  they 
had  scattered  themselves  about  the  country,  intent 
chiefly  upon  spoil.  They  were  attacked  by  the  in- 
fantry and  put  to  the  rout,  witli  the  loss  of  many 
killed  and  wounded.  Endeavouring  to  make  their 
way  back  to  the  ships,  they  found  the  passes  seized 
and  blocked  up  by  the  people  of  Sorento,  who  as- 
sailed them  with  dreadful  havoc.  Their  flight  now 
became  desperate  and  headlong ;  many,  it  is  said, 
seized  with  the  madness  of  despair,  threw  themselves 
from  rocks  and  precipices  into  the  sea,  and  but  a 
small  portion  regained  the  ships. 

The  contest  of  John  of  Anjou  for  the  crown  of 
Naples  lasted  four  years.  For  a  time  fortune  favoureil 
him,  and  the  prize  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp : 
but  reverses  succeeded ;  he  was  defeated  at  various 
points;  the  factious  nobles,  one  by  one,  deserte<l  him 
and  relumed  to  their  allegiance  to  Alphonso,  and  the 
duke  was  finally  compelled  to  retire  to  the  island  of 
Ischia.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  guarded 
by  eight  galleys,  which  likewise  harassetl  the  Bay  of 
Naples.'    In  this  squadron,  which  loyally  adhered 

•  Colnucio,  H'st.  Cjp.,1.  Tii,  e,  17. 


to  him  until  he  ultimately  abandoned  this  unfor- 
tunate enterprise,  it  is  supposed  Columbus  may  have 
served. 


N*  vm. 

CIPTCII  or  THE  VENETIAN  GILLITS  BT  COLOaBO  TOE 
TOCNOEI. 

As  the  account  of  the  sea-fight  by  which  Fernando 
Columbus  asserts  that  lib  father  was  first  thrown 
upon  the  shores  of  Portugal  has  been  adopted  by  va- 
rious respectable  historians,  it  is  proper  to  give  par- 
ticular reasons  for  discredituig  it. 

Fernando  expressly  says  that  it  was  in  an  action 
mentioned  by  Marco  Antonio  Sabelico,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  tenth  Decade;  that  the  squadron  in  which 
Columbus  served  was  commanded  by  a  famous  cor- 
sair called  Columbus  the  younger  (Colombo  el  Mozo) ; 
and  that  an  embassy  was  sent  from  Venice  to  thank 
Uie  King  of  Portugal  for  the  succour  be  afforded  to 
the  Venetian  captains  and  crews.  All  this  is  cer- 
tainly recorded  in  Sabellicns;  but  the  battle  took 
place  in  4485,  a  year  after  Columbus  had  left  Por- 
tugal. Znrita,  in  his  Annals  of  Aragon,  under  the 
dateof -1485,  mentions  this  same  action.  He  says, 
"  At  this  time  four  Venetian  galleys  sailed  from  the 
island  of  Cadiz,  and  took  the  route  for  Flanders; 
they  were  laden  with  merchandise  from  the  Levant, 
especially  from  the  island  of  Sicily,  and,  passing  by 
Cape  St  Vincent,  they  were  attacked  by  a  French 
corsair,  son  of  Captain  Colon  (Colombo),  who  had 
seven  vessels  in  Ills  armada;  and  the  galleys  were 
captured  the  twenty-first  of  August." ' 

A  much  fuller  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  King 
John  II  of  Portugal,  by  Garcia  de  Reesende,  who 
likewise  records  it  as  happening  in  1485.  He  says 
the  Venetian  galleys  were  taken  and  robbed  by  the 
French,  and  the  captains  and  crews,  wounded,  plun- 
dered, and  maltreated,  were  turned  on  shore  at  Cas- 
coes.  Here  they  were  succoured  by  DoHa  Maria  de 
Meneses,  countess  of  Monsanto.  When  King  John 
II  beard  of  the  circumstance,  being  much  grieved 
that  such  an  event  should  have  happened  on  his  coast, 
and  being  disposed  to  show  bis  friendship  for  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  he  ordered  that  the  Venetian  cap- 
tains should  be  furnished  with  rich  raiment  of  silk 
and  costly  cloths,  and  provided  with  horses  and  mules, 
that  they  might  make  their  appearance  before  him 
in  a  style  befitting  themselves  and  their  country.  He 
received  them  with  great  kindness  and  distinction, 
expressing  himself  with  princely  courtesy,  both  as 
to  themselves  and  the  republic  of  Venice;  and  hav- 
ing heard  their  account  of  the  battle,  and  of  their 
destitute  situation,  he  assisted  them  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  ransom  their  galleys  from  the  French 
cniisers.  The  latter  look  all  the  merchandise  on 
boaixl  of  their  ships;  but  King  John  prohibited  any 

'  Zurita,  lib.  xi,  r.  C*. 
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of  (he  spoil  from  being  purchased  within  his  domi- 
nions. Having  thus  generously  relieved  and  assisted 
the  captains,  and  ndnilnislered  to  the  necessidcs  of 
their  crews,  he  enabled  Ihem  all  to  return  in  their 
own  galleys  to  Venice. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  republic  were  so  highly 
sensible  of  this  mnniOcenee  on  the  part  of  King  John, 
that  they  sent  a  stately  embassy  to  that  monarch  with 
rich  presenis  and  wai'm  expressions  of  gratitude. 
Geronimo  Donalo  was  charged  with  this  mission,  a 
man  eminent  for  learning  and  eloquence.  He  was 
honourably  received  and  entertahied  by  King  John, 
and  dismissed  witli  royal  presents,  among  which 
were  genets  and  mules,  willi  sumptuous  trappings 
and  caparisons,  and  many  negro  slaves  richly  clad. ' 

The  iollowing  is  the  account  of  this  action,  as  given 
by  Sabellicus  in  his  History  of  Venice  :> 

"Erano  andate  quairo  Galee  delle  quali  Rartolo- 
meo  Minio  era  capitano.  Queste  navigando  per  I'lbe- 
rico  mare,  Colombo  il  piii  giovane,  nipote  di  quel 
Colombo  famoso  corsale,  fecesi  inconlio  a'  Venftlani 
di  nutle  appresso  il  Sacro  Promontoi'io,  die  chiamasi 
iiora  Capo  di  San  Vicenzo,  con  selte  navi  guarnite  da 
combaltere.  Egii  quanlunque  nel  primo  ineoniro 
avesse  seco  disposto  d'opprimere  le  navi  Veneziane, 
si  ritenne  per<k  dal  combatlere  sin  al  giorno,  tiillavia 
per  esser  alia  baltaglia  piu  acconcio  cosi  le  seguia,  die 
le  prode  del  corsale  toccavano  le  pnppe  de'  Veneziani. 
Venulo  il  giorno  inconlanenle  i  Uarbari  diederol'as- 
salto,  sostennero  i  Veneziani  allora  Tempito  del  ne- 
mico,  per  niimero  delle  navi  e  de'  rombattenti  supe- 
rJore,  e  dur^  il  conditio  atroce  per  molle  ore.  Rare 
fiate  fti  combattuto  contro  simili  nemici  con  lanta 
uccisione,  perch^  a  pena  si  costuma  d'  altacarsi  con- 
tro di  loro  se  nou  per  occasione.  Affermano  alcuni, 
cbe  vi  furono  presenti,  esser  morti  delle  ciurme  Ve- 
neziane da  trecento  uomini. 

"Aliri  dicono  die  fii  meno.  Mori  in  quella  zaffa 
Lorenzo  Michele  capitano  d'una  galera,  e  Giovanni 
Delfino  d'altro  capitano  fratello.  Era  durala  la  zuffa 
dal  fare  del  giorno  fin'  ad  ore  venti,  ed  erano  le  genii 
Veneziane  mal  Iraltate.  Era  g\k  la  nave  Dellina  in 
potere  de'  nemici  quando  le  altre  ad  una  si  rende- 
rono.  Narrano  alcuni,  die  furono  di  quell'  aspro  con- 
flitto  partecipi,  aver  numerato  neli  loro  navi  da  proda 
a  poppa  oilanta  valorosi  uomini  estinli,  i  quali  dal 
nemico  veduti,  lo  mossero  a  gemere  e  dire  con  is- 
degno,  che  cost  avevano  voluto  i  Veneziani.  I  corpi 
morti  furono  gettali  nel  mare,  e  i  feriti  posli  nel  lido. 
Quel  che  remasero  vivi,  seguirono  con  le  navi  il  Ca- 
pitano vittorioso  sin'  a  Lisbona  ed  ivi  furono  tutti 

•  Obras  dc  Garcia  de  ncesciide,  c.  58.    Evora,  tSSt. 

>  Uarco  Anlunio  Cocceio,  Ixilcr  Itiiown  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
bf  llicus.— a  cognomen  which  he  adopted  on  heing  crowned  (locI 
In  the  pedantic  academy  of  Pomponius  Lsetus.  He  was  a  con- 
lemporarr  of  Columbus,  and  mattes  brief  menlion  of  hi.i  discove- 
ries in  the  cixhlh  booli  of  ttic  tentb  decade  of  liis  Universal  History. 
By  some  writers  hels  called  IhcLivy  ofhis  time;  others  accuse 
him  of  being  full  of  misrepresenlalions  in  favour  of  Venice.  The 
elder  Scatiger  charge*  him  with  venality,  and  with  being  tn8a- 
cnced  liy  Venetian  gold. 


licenciali.  *  *  ♦         *i        *       ' 

Quivi  furono  i  Veneziani  benignamenle  receTuti  (hi 
Re,  gli  iiifermi  furono  medicati,  gli  allri  ebberoabiti 
e  denari  secondo  la  loro  condizione.  *  *  * 
Oltre  ci6  viet6  in  lutto  il  Regno,  che  alcuno  tun 
coniprasse  delta  preda  Veneziana,  portata  da  i  corsalL 
La  nuova  dell'  avuta  rovina  non  poco  aniisse  la  ciili, 
erano  perduti  in  quella  mercataiizia  da  ducento  mila 
ducati;  ma  il  danno  parlicolar  degli  uomini  uccisi 
dicde  maggior  afflizione." 

Marc.  Anl.  Sabtlieo,  Hist,  rattt.  Decad.  jr,  I.  i. 


N"  IX. 

IMKBIOO    TESrUGCI. 

AuoNG  the  earliest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  na- 
vigators who  followed  the  track  of  Columbus,  vas 
Amerigo  Vespucci.  He  has  been  con.<!i<lered  by 
many  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  southern  coiitineni, 
and,  by  a  singular  caprice  of  fortune,  his  name  lis 
been  given  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Worlil.  Il  las 
been  strenuously  insisted,  however,  tliat  be  had  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  discoverer;  that  he  mmlj 
sailed  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  in  s(|uadrons  am- 
manded  by  others ;  tliat  the  account  of  his  Gtst  voy- 
age is  a  fabrication ;  and  that  he  did  not  visit  tlie 
main  land  until  after  it  had  been  discovered  mi 
coasted  by  Columbus.  As  this  question  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  warm  and  voluminous  conuwersr, 
it  is  proper  to  take  a  summary  view  of  it  in  the  pre 
sent  work. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  was  born  in  Florence,  Mawli 
9th,  1451,  ofa  noble,  but  not  at  lliat  time  a  wfallhjr 
family:  his  father's  name  was  Anastacio;  lib  mo- 
ther's was  Elisabrlta  Mini.  He  was  the  lliinl  of  ikir 
sons,  and  received  an  excellent  e<]ucation  under  I* 
uncle,  Gforgio  Antonio  Ve-spucci,  a  learned  friar  of 
the  fraternity  of  San  Marco,  who  was  instructor  lo 
several  illustrious  personages  of  (hat  period. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  visited  Spain,  and  lookup  liis 
residence  in  Seville,  to  attend  lo  some  commercial 
It-aasaclions  on  account  of  the  family  of  llie  Medici  of 
Florence,  and  to  repair,  by  his  ingenuity,  the  loss« 
and  raL-ifortunesof  an  unskilful  brother.' 
'  The  date  of  his  arrival  in  Spain  is  nncerlain ;  W 
from  comparing  dales  and  circumstances  mentioned 
in  Ills  letters,  he  must  have  lieen  at  Seville  when  Co- 
lumbus returned  from  his  first  voyage. 

Padre  Stanislaus  Canovai,  professor  of  mallienialio 
at  Florence,  who  has  published  the  life  and  voyage* 
of  A  merigo  Vespucci,  says  that  he  was  commfcsioiwi 
by  King  Ferdinand,  and  sent  with  Columbus  inhB 
second  voyage  in  1495.  He  states  Ibis  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  passage  in  the  Cosmography  of  Sebastian 
Munsler,  published  al  Basle  in  1550: •  hut  Munster 

'  liandini,  Vila  d'Amcrij;o  Vespucci. 
>  Cosm.  HunsL.p.  I  IDS. 
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mentions  Vespucci  as  having  accompanied  Columbus 
in  his  first  Tojrage ;  the  reference  of  Canovai  is  there- 
fore inoorrecl ;  and  the  su^estion  of  Mnnster  is  dis- 
proved by  the  letters  of  Vespucci,  in  which  he  slates 
his  having  been  stimolated  by  the  accounts  brought 
of  the  newiy-disGovered  regions.  He  never  mentions 
such  a  voyage  in  any  of  his  letters,  which  he  most 
probably  would  have  done,  or  rather  would  hare 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  copious  letter,  liad  he  ac- 
tually performed  it. 

The  first  notice  of  a  positive  form  which  we  have  of 
Vespucci  as  resident  in  Spain,  is  early  in  1496.  He 
appears,  from  documents  in  the  royal  archives  at 
Seville,  to  have  acted  as  agent  or  factor  for  the  house 
of  Jnanoto  Berardi,  a  rich  Florentme  merchant,  resi- 
dent in  Seville;  who  had  contracted  to  furnish  the 
Spanish  Sovereigns  with  three  several  armaments,  of 
four  vessels  each,  for  the  service  of  the  newly-disco- 
vered countries.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  this  affair,  which  was  transacted  in  the 
name  of  tliis  established  house.  Berardi  died  in  De- 
cember, 4493,  and  in  the  following  January  we  find 
Amerigo  Vespucci  attending  to  the  concerns  of  the 
expedition,  and  settling  witli  the  masters  of  the  ships 
for  their  pay  and  maintenance,  according  to  the 
agreements  made  between  them  and  the  late  Juanoto 
Berardi.  On  the  'l^th  of  January,  4406,  he  received 
on  this  account  40,000  maravedies  from  Bernardo  Pi- 
ndo,  the  royal  treasurer.  He  went  on  preparing  all 
things  for  the  despatch  of  four  caravels,  to  sail  under 
the  same  contract  between  the  Sovereigns  and  the 
house  of  Berardi,  and  sent  them  to  sea  on  the  Sd  of 
February,  4496;  but,  on  the  48th,  they  met  with  a 
storm,  and  were  wrecked;  the  crews  were  saved, 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.'  While  thus  employ- 
ed, Amerigo  Vespucci,  of  course,  had  occasional 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  Columbus,  with 
whom,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Admiral 
himself,  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  his  son  Diego,  he  appears 
to  liave  been  always  on  friendly  terms.  From  these 
conversations,  and  from  his  agency  in  these  expedi- 
tions, lie  soon  became  excited  to  visit  the  newly-dis- 
covered countries,  and  to  participate  in  enterprises 
which  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Having  made 
iiimself  well  acquainted  with  geographical  and  nau- 
tical science,  he  prepared  to  launcli  into  the  career  of 
diaoovery.  It  was  not  very  long  before  he  carried 
tliis  design  into  execution. 

In  4498,  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  discovered 
tlie  coast  of  Paria,  on  Terra  Firma;  which  he  at  that 
time  imagined  to  be  a  great  island,  bat  that  a  vast 
continent  lay  immediately  adjacent.  He  sent  to  Spain 
spedmem  of  pearls  found  on  this  coast,  and  gave  the 
most  sanguine  accounts  of  the  supposed  riches  of  tlie 
country. 

In  4499,  an  expedition  of  four  vessels,  under  com- 
mand of  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  was  fitted  out  from  Spain, 
fend  sailed  for  Paria  with  the  assistance  of  charts  #nd 

•  These  particolari  arc  lhMninan(M?4pni^mannda,exlracl«d 
^om  the  royal  archives,  bjr  Ihebte  accnratoliiiUirUui  Huiioz. 


letters  sent  to  the  government  by  Columbus.  These 
were  communicated  to  Ojeda  by  his  patron,  the 
l)isbop  Fonseca,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  In- 
dian affairs,  and  who  furnished  him  also  with  a  war- 
rant to  undertake  the  voyage. 

It  is  presumed  that  Vespucci  aided  in  fitting  out 
the  armament,  and  sailed  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Berardi,  and  in  this  way  was  enabled  to  take 
a  share  in  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  expedition ;  for 
Isabella,  as  Queen  of  Castile,  had  strictly  forbidden 
all  strangers  from  trading  with  her  transatlantic  pos- 
sessions, not  even  excepting  the  natives  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon. 

This  squadron  visited  Paria  and  several  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast,  which  they  ascertained  to  be  terra 
finna.  They  returned  in  June,  4500,  and  on  the 
48th  of  July,  in  iliat  year,  Amerigo  Vespucci  wrote 
an  account  of  his  vojage  to  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francisco 
de  Medici,  of  Florence,  wliich  remained  concealed 
in  manuscript,  until  brought  to  light  and  published 
by  Bandini,  in  4745. 

In  his  account  of  this  voyage,  and  in  every  other 
narrative  of  his  different  expeditions,  Vespucci  never 
mentions  any  other  person  concerned  in  the-  enter- 
prise. He  gives  the  time  of  his  sailing,  and  states 
that  he  went  with  two  caravels,  which  were  pro- 
bably his  share  of  the  expedition,  or  rather  vessels 
sent  by  the  house  of  Berardi.  He  gives  an  interest- 
ing narrative  of  the  voyage,  and  of  tlie  various  trans- 
actions with  the  natives,  which  corresponds  in  many 
substantia]  points  witli  the  accounts  furnished  by 
Qjeda  and  his  mariners  of  their  voyage,  in  a  lawsuit 
hereafter  mentioned. 

In  May,  4504 ,  Vespucci,  having  suddenly  left  Spain , 
saOed  in  the  service  of  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal; 
in  the  course  of  which  expedition  he  visited  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  He  gives  an  account  of  this  voyage  in  a 
second  letter  to  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francisco  de  Medici, 
which  also  remained  in  manuscript,  until  published 
by  Bartolozzi,  in  4789.' 

No  record  or  notice  of  any  such  voyage,  under- 
taken by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  at  the  command  of  Ema- 
nuel, is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Torre  do 
Tombo,  the  general  archives  of  Portugal,  which  have 
been  repeatedly  and  diligently  searched  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  b  singular,  also,  that  his  name  b  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Portuguese  historians,  who  in 
general  were  very  particular  in  naming  all  navigators 
who  held  any  important  station  among  them,  or  ren- 
dered any  dislingubhed  services.  That  Vespucci  did 
sail  along  the  coasts,  however,  b  not  questioned. 
Hb  nephew,  after  liis  death,  in  the  course  of  evidence 
on  some  point  in  dispute,  gave  the  correct  altitude  of 
Cape  St  Augustine,  which  he  said  he  had  extracted 
from  hbnncle's  journal. 

In  4504,  Vespucci  wrote  a  third  letter  to  (lie  same 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,   containing  a  more  extended 

account  of  the  voyage  just  alluded  to,  in  the  service  of 

Portugal.    This  was  the  first  ofhb  narratives  that 

>  Bartoknzi,  Bicnchc  Hisloriche.    Firenzr .  I't9. 
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appeared  in  print.  It  appears  to  have  been  published 
in  Latin  at  Slrasburgh,  as  early  as  1505,  under  the 
title  of  "Americus  Yesputius,  de  Orbe  Antarctica  per 
Regent  Portugallia;  pridem  invenlo." ' 

An  edition  of  tins  letter  was  printed  in  Vicenza, 
in  1507,  in  an  anonymous  collection  of  voyages, 
edited  by  Francanzio  di  Monte  Alboddo,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Vicenza.  It  was  reprinted  in  Italian,  in  -ISOS, 
at  Milan ;  and  also  in  Latin,  in  a  book  entitled  Itine- 
rarium  Portugalensium.  In  making  the  present  il- 
lustration, the  Milan  edition  in  Italian*  has  been 
consulted,  and  also  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  by  Simon 
Grinxus,  in  his  Novus  Orbis,  published  at  Basle,  in 
iSSS.  It  relates  entirely  to  the  first  voyage  of  Ves- 
pucci, from  Lisbon  to  the  Brazils,  in  1501 . 

It  is  from  this  voyage  to  the  Brazils  that  Amerigo 
Vespucci  was  first  considered  the  discoverer  of  Terra 
Firma;  and  his  name  was  at  first  applied  to  these 
southern  regions,  though  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  continent.  The  merits  of  his  voyage  were, 
however,  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Brazils  had  been 
previously  discovered,  and  formally  taken  possession 
of  for  Spain,  in  1500,  by  Pinzon ,  and  also  in  the  same 
year,  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  on  the  part  of  Por- 
tugal ;  circumstances  unknown,  however,  to  Vespucci 
and  his  associates.  The  country  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  Portnga],  in  conformity  to  the  line  of  demar- 
cation agreed  on  between  the  two  nations. 

Vespucci  made  a  second  voyage  in  the  service  of 
Portugal.  He  says,  that  he  commanded  a  caravel 
in  a  squadron  of  six  vessels,  destined  for  the  discovery 
of  Malacca;  which  they  had  heard  to  be  the  great 
depdt  and  magazine  of  all  the  trade  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indian  Sea.  Such  an  expedition  did 
sail  about  this  time,  under  the  command  of  Gonzalo 
Goelho.  The  squadron  sailed,  according  to  Vespucci, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1503.  It  stopped  at  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands  for  refreshments,  and  afterwards 
'sailed  by  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone ;  but  was  prevent- 
ed from  landing  by  contrary  winds  and  a  turbulent 
sea.  Standing  to  the  south-west,  they  ran  three  hun- 
dred leagues,  until  they  were  three  degrees  to  the 
southward  of  the  equinoctial  line,  where  they  disco- 
vered an  uninhabited  island,  about  two  leagues  in 

I  Panzer,  (om.  vi,  p.  S3,  apud  EsameCritico.  p.  S8.  Anolazione  i. 

•  This  rare  book,  in  the  posaesskxi  otO.  Rich,  Eaq.,  is  beliered 
to  be  the  oldest  printed  collection  of  voyages  extant.  It  has  not 
the  pages  numlwred,  the  sheets  are  merely  marked  with  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet  at  the  toot  of  each  eighth  page.  It  coDlains  the 
earliest  account  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  fromtiis  first  dcpai^ 
tnre,  uulil  his  arrival  at  Cadiz  in  chains.  The  letter  of  Vespucci, 
to  Lorenzo  de  Uedici,  occupies  the  fiflh  book  of  this  little  volume. 
It  is  stated  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Spanish,  and  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  aperson  of  the  name  of  Jocondo.  An  earlier 
eilitloo  is  stated  tohaTel>een  printed  in  Venice,  by  Alberto  Ver- 
cellese,  in  1304.  The  author  is  said  to  have  been  Angelo  Trivigiani , 
secretary  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Spain.  This  Trivigiani 
appears  to  have  collected  many  of  the  particulars  of  the  voyages 
of  Columbus  hvm  the  manuscriiit  Decades  of  Peter  Uartyr,  who 
erroneously  lays  the  charge  of  the  plagiarism  to  Aloysius  Cada- 
mosto,  whose  voyages  arc  inserted  in  the  same  collecUon.  The 
book  was  entitled,  ••  Ubretlo  di  tutta  la  Nnviyazione  del  Be  de 
etpagna,  delle  Itole,  t  Terreni nuovamente  IroraU." 


length  and  one  in  breadth.  Here,  on  the  lOth  of 
August,  by  mismanagement,  the  commaivder  of  tbe 
squadron  ran  his  vessel  on  a  rock,  and.kwther. 
While  the  other  vessels  were  assistii^  to  save  Uie 
crew  and  property  from  the  wreck,  Amerig*  Ye^mca 
was  despatched  in  his  caravel,  to  search  for  a  fA 
harbour  in  the  island.  He  departed  in  his  v^asd, 
without  his  long-boat,  and  with  less  than  half  of  Ui 
crew,  the  rest  having  gone  in  the  boat  to  the  assit- 
tance  of  the  wreck.  Vespucci  found  a  harbqnr,  but 
waited  in  vain  for  several  days  tor  the  arrival  of  Ibt 
ships.  Standing  out  to  se^,  he  met  wit|^  a  solitarr 
vessel,  and  learnt  that  th^  ship  of  the,9Am||iai]^  had 
sunk,  and  the  rest  had  proceeded  ^ff^^t;^^ ,  Ifi  (jqd- 
pany  with  this  vessel,  he  stood  for  tli^J^nK(U?».  ^^I^pnl- 
ing  to  a  command  of  t^ie  KJng,  in,pftse,th^,ivii,,TfSKi 
should  be  parted  from  the  4eet.. , -^rivin^  jgvfklbe 
coast,  he  discovered  the  famou^,,;^,pf  ,,.^  $>if)Ur 
where  he  remained  upwards  pf  tiyqttpit)^^  in  j^qffcs 
of  being  joined  by  the  rest  of  ll^bie. fleet.  ^,fli^,at.|«)^ 
ran  260  leagues  farther  south,  v^'jiere  ti(e,i;fyna|iial 
five  months,  buildmg  a  fort,  and  taking  iii  ^.caigoof 
Brazil  wood.  Then,  leaving  in  the  fortress  a  g^rnson 
of  twenty-four  men,  with  arms  and  s^ninqfiitiofi,  k 
set  sail  for  Lisbon,  where  he  arriv^.in  jqpe,  \SffL' 
The  commander  of  the  squadron^  an4  the,  olhcc,^ 
ships,  were  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Vespucci  does  not  appear  to  havp  recetyed  Hae^n- 
ward  from  the  King  of  Portugal  that  his  serrios 
merited;  for  we  find  him  at  Seville  early  in  f  505,  «n 
his  way  to  the  Spanish  court  in  quest,  9f  employmeoi; 
and  he  was  bearer  of  a  letter  from  .Columbas  \o  bit 
son  Diego,  dated  February  5,  which,  whil^  it  speab 
warmly  of  him  as  a  friend,  intimatea.his  having  beco 
unfortunate.    The  following  is  tbe  letter : .  ,..  . 

"MyDEARSoN,  ..,iii;:r>     . 

"  Diego  Mender  departed  fi-oni  b«hM'<«k  Monday 
the  third  of  this  month.  After  hisdepartnrti  FtMo- 
versed  with  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  bealtei«'briKs, 
who  goes  there  (to  court),  summorieO'ori  ^ffit&s  of 
navigation.  Fortune  has  been  adverse  to  hitt,  as  to 
many  others.  His  labours  have  not  priitOM  bin  so 
much  as  they  reasonably  AonlA  Have  tfotaft'.'  'Hegoes 
on  my  account,  and  with  much  d^SVe  to  (to'sonKtliii^ 
that  may  result  to  my  advantage,  If  ^vithhThis  pbwtT. 
I  cannot  ascertain  here  in  what  I  can  emtiMy  to 
that  will  be  serviceable  to  me,  for  I  do  ndt  tnow 
what  may  be  there  reiinired.  He  gote  with  the  de- 
termination to  do  all  that  is  possible  fbr  me.  See  in 
what  he  may  be  of  advantage,  and  co-operate  wfth 
him ;  that  he  may  say  and  do  every  thing;  and  pot 
his  plans  in  operation;  and  let  aH  be  done  secretly, 
that  he  may  not  be  suspected.  I  have  said  every 
thing  to  him  tliat  I  can  say  touching  the  business; 
and  have  informed  him  of  the  pay  I  have  recdwd, 
and  what  is  due,  etc."  * 

•  Letter  of  Vespucci  to  SoUerini  or  Ren*.    Edit,  of  Canovai. 
«  Navarrelc,  Collcc.  viag..  I.  i,  p.  SSI. 
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About  this  time  Amerigo  Vespucci  received  letters 
of  naturalization  from  King  Ferdinand,  and  shortly 
aftertrards  he  and  Pinzon  were  named  captains  of  an 
anuada  about  to  be  sent  out  in  the  spice  trade,  and 
to  rriake  discoreries.  There  is  a  royal  order  dated 
Toro,  11th  April,  IS05,  for  12,000  maravedies,  as  an 
outfit  /or  "  Amerigo  de  Yespuche,  resident  of  Se- 
ville; "  Preparations  were  made  for  this  voyage,  and 
vessels  procured  and  fitted  out;  but  it  was  eventually 
abandoned.  There  are  memoranda  existing  concern- 
ing it,  dat^d  in  1505,'  1507,  and  1508}  from  which 
it  (^ppears  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  remained  atSeville, 
attending  t6  the  flmituating  concerns  of  this  sqiia- 
ilrdh.  Until  th^  de^inafion  of  the  vesselswaschanged, 
Ihek  'fi<if^tiietiis  sold ,  and  the  accounts  settled .  Dur- 
ing thii  tliM'he  had'b  salary  of  50,000  maravedies. 
OttOl^  2^'6f  March,  '1508;  he  received  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  prindpal  p^Iot,  '^ith  a  salary  of  75,000  mara- 
vediei. '  Hi&"cHier  dutii^  were  to  prepare  charts, 
exathint!  pilots,  siiperinterid  the  fitting  out  of  expedi- 
tioni^;  afid  '|(Ar«^rlUe  the  route  that  vessels  were  to 
pur^  ui  their  ioyages  to  the  New  World.  He  ap- 
pears'to  h&Ve  reniained  at  Seville,  and  to  have  re- 
tafaKd'tbi^  office  until  his  death,  on  theSadofFe- 
txtatf,  1S12.  His  widow,  Maria  Corezo,  enjoyed  a 
peinsioA'of  10,000  maravedies.  After  his  death,  his 
nephew,  Juan  Vesiiucci,  was  nominated  pilot,  with 
a  sal^  otf  20^,000  tnaravedies  commencing  on  the  22d 
of  Mayi  1312. '  Peter  Martyr  speaks  witli  high  com- 
mend8fH6n6rtKls  young  man.  "Young  Vesputius 
**  is6t<^  to  xHibm  Americos  Vesputius,  hb  uncle, 
*'  'left  thtii^iibt  knowledge  of  the  mariner's  faculties, 
«  asit  We're'by  inlileHtanee,  after  his  death;  for  be 
"  Vas  k'vfefy  exlieit  ihaster  in  the  knowledge  of 
*'  hiscarde,  hfs^cdnipasse,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
**  pole  starre by  the  quadrant.****  Vesputius  is  my 
**  very  Camiliar  friend,  and  a  wiltie  young  man,  in 
*'  ydiiofe  «amfm!f  I  Xakegcml  pleasure,  and  there- 
**  Jvro  uw.  i)ii»,pf((«tir{nes  for  jny  gnett.  He  hath 
**  also!,m9d»,  .mamy  wyages  into  these  coasU,  and 
**  diligently,  nOed.saeb  things,as  he  hath  seen."  ■ 

Vespucci  ^e,  nephew.  eoiUinued  in  this  situation 
duriifgitheilifetinie.  of  Fonseca,  who  had  been  tlie 
patrom^r  his.iwcleanAJus  family.  He  was  divested 
«f  hivipay  aud  bis  «niploy,  by  a  letter  of  the  council, 
dated  the.lStbof  March,  1523,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  bishop.  No  further  notice  of  Vespucci  is  to 
lie  found, in  t]ie  archives  of  tlie  Indies. 

Such '  is  a  brief  view  of  the  career  of  Amerigo 
'V'espQCci ;  it  remaiBs  to  notice  the  points  in  contro- 
veny.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  last  expe- 
«lition  to  th«  Brazils,  he  wrote  a  letter,  dated  Lisbon, 
4tb  of  September,  1504,  containing  a  summary  ac- 
count of  ail  his  voyages.  This  letter  is  of  special 
importance  to  the  matters  under  investigation,  as  it 
is  the  only  one  known  that  relates  the  disputed 
'voyage,  which  would  establish  him  as  the  discoverer 
of  Terra  Fimia.  It  appears  lo  have  been  written  in 
j^atin,  and  was  addressed  to  Rene,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 

•  r.  MarlfT,  decad.  5, 1. 3.— Eden's  English  Trwsl. 


who  assumed  the  title  of  Kuig  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem . 
The  earliest  known  edition  of  this  letter  was  pu- 
blished in  Latin  in  1507,  at  St  Diez,  in  Lorraine.  A 
copy  of  it  has  been  found  m  tlie  library  of  tlie  Vati- 
can (No  9688),  by  the  Abb^  Gancellieri.  In  prepar- 
ing the  present  illnsUration,  a  reprint  of  this  letter  in 
Latin  has  been  consulted,  inserted  in  the  Novus 
Orbis  of  Grinxus,  published  at  Basle  ui  1532.  The 
letter  contains  a  spirited  narrative  of  four  voyages, 
which  he  asserts  to  have  made  to  the  New  World. 
In  the  prologue  he  excuses  the  liberty  of  addressing 
King  Ren^,  by  calling  to  his  recollection  the  ancient 
intimacy  of  their  youth,  when  studying  the  rudimentii 
of  science  together,  under  the  paternal  imde  of  the 
voyager;  and  adds,  that  if  the  present  narratives 
should  not  altogether  please  his  majesty,  he  must 
plead  to  hin^,  as  Pliny  said  lo  Mxcenas,  "that  he 
used  formerly  to  be  amused  with  his  triflings." 

In  the  prologue  to  this  letter,  he  informs  Ren^  that 
affairs  of  commerce  had  brought  him  to  Spain,  where 
he  had  experienced  the  various  changes  of  fortune 
attendant  on  such  transactions,  and  was  induced  to 
abandon  that  pursuit,  and  direct  his  labours  to  objects 
of  a  more  elevated  and  stable  nature.    He  therefore 
purposed  to  contemplate  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  behold  the  marvels  which  it  contains.    To 
tliis  object  both  time  and  place  were  favourable;  for 
King  Ferdinand  was  tlien  preparing  four  vessels  for 
the  discovery  of  new  lands  in  the  west,  and  appoint- 
ed him  among  the  number  of  those  who  went  in  the 
expedition.    "  We  departed,"  he  adds,  "from. the 
port  of  Cadiz,  May  20,  1497,  taking  our  course  on 
the  great  ocean;  in  which  voyage  we  employed  eigh- 
teen months,  discovering  many  lands  and  innumera- 
ble islands,  chiefly  inhabited,  unknown  to  antiquity." 
A  duplicate  of  this  letter  appears  to  have  been  sent 
at  the  same  time  (wrhten,  it  is  said,  in  lUlian)  to 
Piere  So)lerini,  afterwards  gonfalonier  of  Florence^, 
which  was  some  years  subsequently  published  in 
Italy,  not  earlier  than  1310,  and  entitled  "Lettera 
da  Amerigo  Vespucci,  delle  Isole  nuovamente  trovate 
in  quatro  suoi  viaggi."    We  have  consuHed  the  edL- 
tion  of  tliis  letter  in  Italian,  mserted  in  the  pnMica- 
lion  of  Padre  Stanislaus  Canovai,  already  refferred  to. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  an  Italian  writer,  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  Vespucci  to  Soderini  only, 
and  the  address  altered  to  King  Ren6,  through  the 
flattery  or  misUke  of  the  Lorraine  editor,  williout 
perceiving  how  unsuitable  the  reference  to  former 
intimacy  intended  for  Soderini  was  when  applied 
to  a  sovereign.  The  person  making  this  remark  can 
hardly  have  read  tlie  prologue  to  the  Latin  edi- 
tion, in  whicli  the  title  of  "  your  majesty"  is  fre- 
quently repeated,^  and  the  term  "illustrious  king" 
employed.    It  was  first  published  also  in  Lorraine, 
the  domains  of  Ren6;  and  the  publisher  would  not 
probably  have  presumed  to  take  such  a  liberty  witli 
his  sovereign's  name.    It  becomes  a  question,  whe- 
ther Vespucci  addi-essed*  the  same  letter  lo  King 
Rend  and  to  Piere  Soderini,  both  of  them  having 
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been  educated  willi  liim,  or  wbellier  he  sent  a  copy 
cif  ihu  letter  to  Soderini,  which  subseqaently  foand 
its  way  into  print.  The  address  to  Soderini  may 
liave  been  substituted  through  mistake  by  the  Italian 
publisher.  Neither  of  the  publications  could  have 
been  made  under  the  supervision  of  Vespucci. 

The  voyage  spcciiied  in  this  letter,  as  liavlng  taken 
platie  in  1497,  is  the  great  point  in  controversy.  It 
is  strenuously  asserted  that  no  such  voyage  took  place; 
and  that  the  iirst  expedition  of  Vespucci  to  the  coast 
of  Paria  was  in  tlie  enterprise  commanded  by  Ojeda 
in  1499.  Tlie  log-books  of  the  armada  existing  in 
the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  have  been  dili- 
gently examined;  but  no  record  of  such  voyage  has 
been  found,  nor  any  oflicial  documents  that  relate  to 
it.  Those  most  experienced  in  Spanish  colonial  re- 
gulations insist  that  no  command  like  that  pretended 
by  Vespucci  could  have  been  given  to  a  stranger, 
until  he  had  first  received  letters  of  naturalization 
from  the  Sovereigns  for  the  kingdom  of  Castile ;  and 
he  did  not  obtain  such  until  450S,  when  they  were 
granted  to  him  as  preparatory  to  giving  him  the  com- 
inand  in  conjunction  with  Pinzon. 

His  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  him  in  1497, 
therefore,  is  alleged  to  be  a  fabrication,  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  claiming  the  discovery  of  Paria ;  or  rather  it 
is  affirmed,  that  he  has  divided  the  voyage  which  he 
actually  made  with  Qjeda  in  1499  into  two;  taking  a 
niunber  of  incidents  from  his  real  voyage,  altering 
them  a  little,  and  enlarging  them  with  descriptions 
of  tlie  countries  and  people,  so  as  to  make  a  plausible 
narrative,  which  he  gives  as  a  distinct  voyage;  and 
antedates  his  departure  to  1497,  so  as  to  make  him- 
self appear  the  first  discoverer  of  Paria. 

In  support  of  Uiis  charge,  various  coincidences 
liave  been  pointed  out  between  bis  voyage  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  1497,  and  that  described  in  his 
iirst  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  as  being  made 
in  1499.  These  coincidences  are  with  respect  to 
places  visited,  transactions  and  battles  with  tlie  na- 
tives, and  the  number  of  Indians  carried  to  Spain  and 
sold  as  slaves. 

But  the  credibility  of  this  voyage  has  been  put  to 
a  stronger  test.  About  1508,  a  suit  was  instituted 
against  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Don  Diego,  son  and 
heir  of  Columbus,  for  the  government  of  certain  parts 
of  Terra  Firma,  and  for  a  share  in  the  revenue  aris- 
ing from  them,  conformably  to  tlie  capitnlationsmade 
between  tlie  Sovereigns  and  his  father.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  crown  to  disprove  the  discovery  of  the 
coast  of  Paria  and  the  Pearl  Islands  by  Cdumbas,  as 
it  was  maintained  that  unless  he  had  discovered 
ihem,  the  claim  of  his  heir  with  respect  to  them 
would  be  of  no  validity. 

In  the  course  of  this  suit,  a  particular  examination 
of  witnesses  took  place  in  1512-15,  in  the  flscal  court. 
Alonso  de  Ojeda,  and  nearly  a  hundred  other  per- 
sons, were  interrogated  on  oatli ;  that  voyager  having 
been  the  first  lo  >bil  the  coast  of  Paria  after  Colum- 
bus had  left  it,  and  that  within  a  vcrv  few  niontlis. 


The  depositions  of  these  witnesses  are  still  extant  in 
the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  SevQle,  amoogst  the  pa- 
pers belonging  to  the  Admiral  Don  Lais  Cokm,  and 
formuig  part  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  pre- 
servation of  his  privileges,  from  1515  to  1564.  The 
author  of  the  present  work  has  two  several  copies  of 
those  interrogatories  lying  before  him;  one  made  bj 
the  late  historian  Mufioz,  and  the  other  nude  in  1891, 
and  signed  by  Don  Tote  de  la  Higuera  y  Lara,  keeper 
of  the  general  archives  of  the  Indies  in  Seville.  Ib 
the  course  of  this  testimony,  the  fact  that  Amaifit 
Vespucci  accompanied  Qjeda  in  this  voyage  of  14M 
appears  manifest,  first  from  the  depoeitioa  of  Qjeda 
himself.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  record : 
"  In  this  voyage,  which  this  said  witness  made,  be 
took  with  him  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  Morigo  Vespocbe 
(Amerigo  Vespucci),  and  other  pOots."  '  Another 
argument  is  drawn  from  the  coinddoice  of  maoy 
parts  of  the  narrative  of  Yespocd  with  events  in  Ibis 
voyage  of  Qjeda.  Among  these  coincidences,  one 
is  particulariy  striking.  Vespucci,  in  bis  letter  I0 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  also  in  that  to  Ren^  or  So- 
derini, says  that  his  ships,  after  leaving  the  ooart  d 
Terra  Firma,  stopped  at  Hispaniola,  where  they  r^ 
mained  about  two  months  and  a  half  procuring  pro- 
visions ;  during  which  time,  he  adds,  we  had  manj' 
perils  and  tronUes  with  the  very  Christians  wko 
were  in  that  island  with  Colombos  (and  I  btStn 
through  envy).» 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Qjeda  passed  some  tine 
on  the  western  end  of  the  island,  victualling  his  shipi: 
and  that  serious  dissensions  took  place  between  hjoi 
and  tiie  Spaniards  in  those  parts,  and  the  party  seat 
by  Columbus  under  the  command  of  Roldan  to  keep 
a  watch  upon  his  movements.  If  then  Vespooci,  as 
is  stated  upon  oath,  really  accompanied  Qjeda  in  the 
voyage,  the  inference  appears  almost  irresistible,  thai 
he  had  not  made  the  previous  voyage  in  1497.  For 
the  fact  would  have  been  well  known  to  Ojeda;  be 
would  have  considered  Vespucci  as  the  original  dis- 
coverer, and  would  have  had  no  motive  for  deprivio; 
him  of  the  merit  of  it  to  give  it  to  Columbus,  witk 
whom  Qjeda  was  not  upon  friendly  terms. 

Qjeda,  however,  expressly  declares  that  the  eeasl 
bad  been  discovered  by  Columbus.  On  bong  asked 
bow  he  knew  the  6ct,  lie  replied,  because  be  saw 
the  chart  of  the  counU?  discovered,  which  ColuDta 
sent  at  the  time  lo  the  King  and  Queen,  and  that  he 
came  off  immediately  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  »d 
found  what  was  therein  set  down  as  discovered  trr 
the  Admiral  was  correct.' 

AnoUier  witness,  Bernaldo  de  Haro  stales,  tiiat  be 

•  En  cste  viaKe  qae  este  dicho  testigo  hizo  trqjo  coaaisD  I  Jaa> 
de  la  Cosa  piloto  i  Morigo  Ve^pache  6  otro»  pikW 

>  PcrlanecessiUdelmantaumienlohiiiiiiioaU'lJoUd'ABti^ 
( UiipanioU)  che  t  questa  die  diacopene  Criatoval  ColoaitB  p" 
anni  (a,  dove  racemmo  molto  manteoiinieoto  e  slemmodne  ntf«  ( 
17  giomi.  dove  pasnaninio  molO  pericoH  e  trtvagli  «oa  li  luidw* 
CridKani  clieln  qiieula  isola  slaraoo col  Colombo  (credo  f«r» 
vidia).— loiter  of  Vc«pucci.     Bdll.  of  Canovai. 

>  Pregimlado  como  lo  sabc,  duo,  que  lo  sabe  poruK  »i*r>«f 
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had  been  with  the  Admirai,  and  Lad  written  (or  ra- 
ttier copied)  a  letter  for  the  Admiral  to  tlie  King  and 
Qaeen,  designating,  in  an  accompanying  chart,  the 
track  by  which  be  bad  arrived  at  Paria ;  and  Uiat  this 
witness  had  iieard  tiiat  from  this  chart  others  had 
been  made,  and  that  Pedro  Alooso,  Niflo,  and  Qjeda, 
and  others  who  had  since  visited  these  countries,  tiad 
been  guided  by  the  same.' 

Francisco  de  Morales,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
credible  of  all  the  pilots,  testified  that  he  saw  a  sea- 
cliart  which  Columbus  had  made  of  the  coast  of  Pa- 
ria, and  he  believed  that  allgovenied  thenuelves  by  it. 

Numerous  witnesses  examined  in  this  suit  testify 
10  tlic  fact  that  Paria  was  flrst  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus. Las  Casas,  wlio  has  been  at  the  pains  of  counting 
iheoi,  says  tliat  the  fact  was  established  by  twenty- 
live  eye-witnesses,  and  sixty  ear-witnesses.  Many 
of  them  testify  also,  that  the  coast  south  of  Paria,  and 
that  extending  west  to  the  island  of  Margarita  away 
to  Venezuela,  which  Vespucci  states  to  liave  been  dis- 
covered by  himself  in  4407,  was  now  first  discovered 
by  Qjeda,  and  had  never  before  been  vbited  either 
by  the  Admiral, "  or  any  other  Christian  whatever." 

Alonso  Sanchez  de  Carvajal  says,  that  all  Uie 
voyages  of  discovery  which  were  made  to  the  Terra 
Firma,  were  made  by  persons  who  had  sailed  with 
tlie  Admiral,  or  been  benefited  by  his  instruction 
and  directions,  following  the  course  he  had  laid 
down;  *  and  the  same  is  testified  by  many  other 
pilots  and  mariners  of  reputation  and  experience. 

It  would  be  a  singular  circumstance  if  none  of 
these  witnesses,  many  of  whom  must  have  sailed  in 
tlie  same  squadron  with  Vespucci  along  ttiis  coast  in 
4  499,  should  have  known  that  be  had  discovered  and 
explored  it  two  years  previously.  If  that  had  really 
been  the  case,  what  motive  could  he  have  for  conceal- 
ing the  fact?  and  why,  if  they  knew  it,  should  they 
not  proclaim  it?  Vespucci  states  his  voyage ui  1497  to 
have  been  made  with  four  caravels ;  tliat  they  return- 
ed in  October,  1498,  and  that  he  sailed  again  witli 
I  wo  caravels  in  May,  1499  (the  date  of  Qjeda's  de- 
parture). Many  of  the  mariners  would  therefore  have 
been  present  in  both  voyages.  Why,  too,  should  Ojeda 

lesUgo  b  fiftnra  que  el  dicho  Alaiirante  al  dicho  ticmpo  eoTl6  <i 
CaitUU  al  aey  i  Belna  Nuestro*  Seiiores  de  lo  que  habia  descn- 
Ijierto,  T  porqoe  eb(e  tiatigo  luego  vino  i  deaciibrir  y  haU6  qae  era 
verdad  lo  que  dicho  liene  que  el  dicho  Almirante  descubri6. 
MS.  rrocas  of  D.  fHego  coion,  pregunla  2. 

•  Este  (eatigo  escribib  una  carta  que  el  Almirante  escribiera  al 
Bcjr  i  Relua  N.N.S.S.  haci^ndolea  8aber  las  perlas  i  coeas  que 
haUa  hallado,  y  le  einhi6  sefialado  coo  la  dicha  carta  en  nna  carta 
de  marear,  lo«  rnmboa  i  Tienlos  por  doade  habia  llejtado  h  la 
Paria,  y  que  estc  testigo  oy6  decir  como  por  aqucUa  carta  se  habian 
liecbo  olrai  6  por  ellas  baUan  venido  Pedro  Alonso  Uerino  CNiiio) 
i  OJeda.  y  olrot  que  despues  ban  ido  <i  aquellas  partes. 

MS.  Proeeis  of  D.  Diego  Colon,  pregunta  9. 

>  Que  en  todos  loa  viages  que  alguoos  hicieroa  descubriendo  en 
la  dicha  tierra  que  ovicron  navegado  con  cl  dicho  Almirante  y  i 
i^loc  moRtr6  inuchas  coaas  de  niarear.  y  ellon  por  imitacion  i  in- 
diMlria  del  diche  Almirante  las  apreodian  y  apreudicrou  e  segnen- 
ilo  ago,  que  cl  diclio  Almirante  las  haUa  moslrado,  hicieivo  lus 
Viagr?  que  dcsciibrifron  en  la  Tieira  Finne. 

rroctfs,  prrgimla  10. 


and  the  oiber  pilots  guide  Ihemselves  by  the  cliarts 
of  Columbus,  when  they  had  a  man  on  board  so  learn- 
ed in  nautical  science,  and  who,  from  his  own  recent 
observation,  was  practically  acquainted  with  the 
coast?  Not  a  word,  however,  is  mentioned  of  the 
voyage  and  discovery  of  Vespucci  by  any  of  the  pilots, 
though  every  otiier  navigator  and  discoverer  is  cited : 
nor  docs  there  ever  a  seaman  appear  who  has  accom- 
panied him  in  his  asserted  voyage. 

Another  strong  circumstance  against  the  reality  of 
this  voyage  is,  that  it  was  not  brought  forward  in  this 
trial  lo  defeat  ttie  claims  of  tlie  heirs  of  Columbus. 
Vespucci  slates  the  voyage  to  have  lieen  undertaken 
with  the  knowledge  and  countenance  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand; it  must  therefore  have  been  avowed  and  no- 
torious. Vespucci  was  living  at  Seville  in  4506,  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  and  for 
four  years  afterwards,  a  salaried  servant  of  the  crown. 
Many  of  the  pilots  and  mariners  must  have  been  al 
liand  who  sailed  with  him  in  his  pretended  enter- 
prise. If  this  voyage  bad  once  been  proved,  it  would 
completely  have  settled  the  question,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  coast  of  Paria,  in  favour  of  the  crown. 
Yet  no  testimony  appears  ever  to  have  been  taken 
from  Vespucci  while  living;  and  when  tlie  interro- 
gatories were  made  in  the  fiscal  court  in  4542-43, 
not  one  of  bis  seamen  is  brought  up  to  give  evidence. 
A  voyage  so  important  in  its  nature,  and  so  essential  to 
the  question  in  dispute,  is  not  even  alluded  to ;  while 
useless  pains  are  taken  to  wrest  evidence  from  the 
voyage  of  Ojeda,  undertaken  at  a  subsequent  period. 

It  is  a  circiiinslance  worthy  of  notice,  tliat  Ves- 
pucci commences  his  first  letter  to  Lorenzo  tie  Medici 
in  4500,  within  a  month  after  bb  return  from  tiie 
voyage  he  had  actnally  made  to  Paria,  and  apologizes 
for  his  long  silence,  by  saying  that  nothing  had  oc- 
curred worthy  of  mention  ( "  6  gran  tempo  che  non 
ho  scritto  a  voslra  magniflcenza,  e  non  lo  ha  cansato 
altra  cosa  nessuna,  salvo  non  mi  essere  accorso  cosa 
degna  di  memoria"),  and  proceeds  eagerly  (o  tell 
him  the  wonders  he  had  witnessed  in  the  expedition 
from  which  he  had  but  just  returned.  It  would  be  a 
singular  forgetfulness  to  say  that  nothing  had  occur- 
red of  importance,  if  he  had  made  a  previous  voyage 
of  eighteen  niontlis  in  4497-8  to  Uiis  newly  disco- 
vered world ;  and  it  wonld  be  almost  equally  strange 
that  he  should  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  in 
this  letter. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  author  to  examine 
tliis  question  dispassionately;  and  after  considering 
the  statements  and  arguments  advanced  on  either 
side,  he  cannot  resbt  a  conviction  that  the  voyage 
stated  to  have  been  made  in  1497  did  not  take  place, 
and  that  Vespucci  has  no  title  to  the  first  discovery  of 
tlie  coast  of  Paria. 

The  question  is  extremely  perplexing,  from  Uie 
difOcidly  of  assigning  sufficient  motives  fur  so  gross  a 
deception.  When  Vespucci  wrote  his  letters,  there 
was  not  donbt  rnlerlaincd  but  that  Columbus  had 
discovered  the  niaiii  land  in  liis  first  voyage ;  Cuba 
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being  always  considered  the  extremity  of  Asia,  until 
circumnavigated  in  1506.  Vespucci  may  Lave  sup- 
posed Brazil,  Paria,  and  the  rest  of  that  coast  part  of 
a  disliucl  continent,  and  have  been  anxious  to  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  fame  of  its  discovery.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that,  on  bis  retnni  from  his  voyage  to  the 
Brazils,  he  prepared  a  maritime  chart,  in  which  he 
gave  his  name  to  that  part  of  the  main  land ;  b(K  thb 
assertion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  substantiated. 
It  would  rather  seem  that  his  name  was  given  to 
that  part  of  the  continent  by  others,  as  a  tribate  paid 
to  his  supposed  merit,  in  consequence  of  having  read 
his  own  account  of  his  voyages.  ■ 

It  is- singular  that  Fernando,  the  son  of  Colatnbiis, 
In  hb  biography  of  his  father,  should  bring  no  charge 
against'Vespucci  of  endeavouring  to  sdpplant  the  Ad- 
miral in  this  discovery.  Herrera  has  been  cited  as 
the  first  to  bring  the  accusation,  in  his  History  of  the 
Indies,  first  published  in  4601 ;  and  has  been  much 
criticised  in  consequence  by  the  advocates  of  Ves- 
pncd,  as  making  the  charge  on  his  mere  a.ssertion. 
But,  in  fact,  Herrera  did  but  copy  what  he  found 
written  by  Las  Casas,  who  had  the  proceedings  of 
the  fiscal  court  lying  before  him,  and  was  moved  to 
indignation  against  Vespucci,  by  what  he  considered 
proo&  of  great  imposture. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  Vespucci  was  instigat- 
ed to  this  deception  at  the  time  when  he  was  seeking 
employment  in  the  colonial  service  of  Spain;  that  be 
did  it  to  conciliate  the  bishop  Fonseca,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  any  thing  that  might  injure  the  interests  of 
Columbus.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  the  pa- 
tronage is  cited  which  was  ever  shown  by  Fonseca  to 
Vespucci  and  his  fcimily.  Thn  is  not,  however,  a 
satisfactory  reason,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
bishop  ever  made  any  use  of  the  (fabrication.  Perhaps 
some  other  means  might  be  found  of  acoountitig  for 
this  spurious  narration,  without  implicating  the  ve- 
racity of  Vespucci.  It  may  have  been  the  blunder 
of  some  editor,  or  the  interpolation  of  some  book- 
maker, eager,  as  in  the  case  of  Trivigiani  with  the 
manuscripts  of  Peter  Martyr,  to  gather  together  dis- 
jointed materials,  and  fabricate  a  work  to  gratify  the 
prevalent  passion  of  the  day. 

In  the  various  editions  of  the  letters  of  Vespucci, 
the  grossest  variations  and  inconsistencies  in  dales 
will  be  found,  evidently  the  errors  of  hasty  and  care- 
less publishers.  Several  of  these  have  been  judiciously 
corrected  by  the  modern  authors  who  have  inserted 
tliese  letters  in  their  works.*  The  same  disregard  to 

•  The  first  sogsestloa  otllie  name  appears  to  have  been  in  (lie 
Latin  vimk  already  cited,  publislied  in  St  Uiex  in  Lorraine  in  I3C7, 
in  wliich  was  Inserted  the  letter  of  Vespucci  to  King  Rent.  The 
anilior.  after  speaking  of  the  other  three  pans  of  the  world,  'Asia, 
AfHca,  and  Europe,  recommcnils  that  tite  fourth  shall  ha  called 
Aoierige  or  Ainerica,  afler  Vespucci,  vi\ma\  be, imaged  ^q.dlfr 
coverer. 

•  An  instance  ofthese  errors  may  lie  ciied  in  flie  edition  of  the 
letter  of  Amerigo  Veiipucci  to  King  Ren<!,  inwrtcd  by  Griosus  in 
Ills  NoTus  Otbis  in  1332.  In  this  Vespucci  is  made  to  state  that 
he  sailed  from  Cadiz,  on  May  20,  MCGCCXCVll  (1497),  that  he 
was  cighlocn  months  absent  and  relumed  tu  Cadiz,  Oclober  13, 


exactness  which  led  to  these  blunders  may  have  pro- 
duced the  interpolation  of  this  voyage,  garbled  out  of 
the  letters  of  Vespucci,  and  the  accounts  of  other 
voyagers.  This  is  merely  suggested  as  a  possible 
mode  of  accounting  fur  what  appears  so  decidedly  to 
be  a  fabrication,  yet  which  we  are  loth  to  attribute  to 
a  man  of  the  good  sense,  the  character,  and  itie  re- 
puted merit  of  Vespucci. 

After  all,  tliis  is  a  question  more  of  cariosaty  than 
of  real  moment,  although  it  is  one  of  those  perplexing 
points  about  which  grave  men  will  continue  to  write 
weary  volumes,  until  the  subject  acquires  a  fictitioas 
importance  from  the  mountain  of  controversy  heaped 
upon  it.  It  has  become  a  queslioi^  of  local  prid^  with 
the  literati  of  Florence;  and  tbey  emulate  §acb  otjiier 
with  patriotic  zeal  to  vmdicate  tJie  fame  of  Ubeir  di/h 
tinguished  countryman.  This  zeal  is  iau^ble  ^%a 
kept  within  proper  limits;  but  it  is  to  i>e  ijegre^^. 
that  some  of  them  have  so  far  been  heatej^  bj  a^ 
troversy,  as  to  become  irascible  against  the  Tfifi 
metoiory  of  Columbus,  and  to  seek  to  di«taraff~  *~ 
general  fame,  as  if  the  ruin  of  it  would  add^y  i 
to  the  reputation  of  Vespucci.  This  is  discredit^ 
to  their  discernment  and  their  liberaWj  it  iwf^ 
their  cau.se,  and  shocks  the  feelings  of  mankind, ;^^f, 
will  not  willingly  see  a  name  like  that  of  Colun^tfi; 
lightly  or  petulantly  assailed  in  the  course  of  ij^eae 
literary  contests.  It  is  a  name  consecrated  in^  bfi- , 
tory,  and  is  no  longer  the  properly  of  a  city,  <^  i, 
sute,  or  a  nation,  but  of  the  whole  world.  "    '    \\l 

Neither  should  those  who  have  a  proper  sense  of 
the  merit  of  Columbus  put  any  part  of  his  great. re-' 
nown  at  issue  upon  this  minor  ^ptjte.  Whellier'or 
not  he  was  the  first  discoverer  ot  Paria  Vas  a  qi^es- 
tion  of  interest  to  his  heirs',  as  a  share  in  tlt^  gpverii-, 
ment  and  revenues  of  that  country  clepehdieil  upon  it: 
but  ft  is  of  no  importantie  to  his  tahie.'  "kn  net.  ue 
Eiirbpean  who  first  reached' lh6  main  ian^of  ^^ 
New  World  was  most  probabty'^eba^it^  jII^do 
nativeof  Venice,  sailip^  in  Ui'  '  "•■ - 
In  1497  he  coasted  ^ils  shores  I 
rida ;  yet  neither  the  Venetians  nor  iiie  £<Qgiisli  have 
set  up  any  pretensions  on  Tiis  acooupt.  The  glory, 
of  Columbus  embraces  the  discovery  of  the  wh<^. 
western  world;  others  may  subdivide 'itv  yfiliijj- 
spect  loliim,  Vespucci  is  as  Yailez  Pinzon,  B>a^udft. 
Ojeda,  Cabot,  and  the  crowd  of  secondary  discoVer- 
ers  that  followed  in  lib  track.  When  Coluinbiis  first 
touched  the  shore  of  the  western  hembphere,  be  had, 
achieved  his  enterprise,  he  bad  accomplUh^d  all  that 
was  necessary  to  his  fame :  the  great  problem  wiji 
solved,  the  New  World  was  discovered.  ,' " , 

HCCOCXax  (1 4S9).  whldi  wonM  constitute  an  iStaatVbcftfittttA 
nine  months.  He  stales  his  deparlnre  from  Cadiz,  on  bis  (ootni 
voyage,  Sunday,  May  H,  MCCCCLXXXIX  ( I4S9).  nhich  srooU 
have  m,idc  his  second  voyage  precede  his  first  by  ei^l  yeai*.  If 
we  subslitulc  1499  for  1489,  the  departure  on  his  second  voyage ' 
would  still  precede  bis  return  trota  bis  first  by  five  ohmhIk.  O- 
novai.  In  his  edition,  has  altered  the  dale  of  the  first  retncn  to  (IW, 
to  Until  the  voyage  to  eighteen  months. 


oi«uiy,aei>asiw^^^>, 

ires  from  Labrador  to  Fio.v 
3tians  nor  llieJBiiglisii  nave 
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niRTiii.  ALOnzo  Finzoti. 


'  In  the  course  of  the  trial  io  the  fiscal  conrt  between 
Don  Diego  and  the  crown,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made 
to  depreciate  the  merit  of  Columbus,  and  to  ascribe 
the  success  of  the  great  enterprise  of  discovery  to  the 
intelligence  and  spirit  of  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon. 

Arias  Perez  Pinzon,  son  of  Martin  Alonso,  de- 
clared, that  "  beiifg  once  in  Rome  with  his  father 
on  commercial  affair^,  before  the  time  of  the  disco- 
very, they  had  frequent  conversations  with  a  person 
leameil  in  fosinqgraphy,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
Pwie  tnnoceiil 'VlltJ  ai|id  that,  being  in  the  library 
ormePoM,'Ais'pei|;on  tliem  many  manu- 

S(^t^,'n;opii  o)n'e  ^y  whiph  his  father  gathered  ij).ti- 
i^aii(iii'of'tbeseiiew^ands;  for  there  was  a  pass^e 
by aiTift^torian^'old'as  t^e  time  of  Solomon,  whictf 
safi),  'i^jiviga'te  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  end  of 
Spain,  iind  thence  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  a 
direci^ri  iJe[w^en  rtorth  and  south,  until  ninety-five 
dejgt'ees  of  distance^and  you  will  find  the  land  of  Ci- 


tention  of  going  in  search  of  that  land,  and  frequently 
expressed  such  determination  ^  and  tliat,  when  Co- 
lambofi  came  to  Palos  with  his  project  of  discovery, 
Martin  Aloqsp  Pinzon  showed  him  die  manuscript, 
which  encouraged  him  greatly  in  his  enterprise;  and 
moreorer  h^  "(umished  him  with  money  to  go  to 
court  16  m^^e  his  propositions."  It  is  probable  tliat 
this  manuscript,  of  w^iich  Arias  Perez  gives  so  vague 
an  a(Jcount  from  recollection,  may  have  been  the 
wqi^  of  lyiajrco  PqIo,  which  CJ^Iumbas  had  already 
8ee{i,  yillh  .acicompfnying  speculations  concerning 
Opjiir  and  Tarsiiish,  ^nfltlie  voyages  niade  by  the 
8lu^_  o^&)lomon ;  jaq^  it,  is,  also  questionable  whether 
t^s  Tisii  of  jHarijn  Alonsp  Pinzon  to  Rome  was  not 
afle^  hi^'mi^d  ^^been^lieated  by  conversations  with 
Colnifihiut  in'^ie  ooriyent  of  La  Rabida :  Arias  Perez 
alwajrs  ineji^ioqs'  the  manjuscript  as  imparted  to  Co- 
Iambus  after  he  bad  come  to  Palos,  with  an  intention 
of  proceeding  on  the  discovery. 

;^eral  witnesses  concur  in  declaring  that  Martin 
Albiisb Pinzon  was  all-efficient  in  procuring  ships  and 
marihera  for  dolanibus.  Among  others,  Francisco 
Garcia  Yallego  testified,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
Martin  Alonso  PinzoUj  who  aided  him  in  the  ent^r 
fmsl  togeiJiier  with  his  relations  and  friends,  the 
Admiral  could  never  have  sailed  on  liis  voyage,  for 
nobody  would  have  gone  with  him;  but  that  through 
the  great  desire  which  Martin  Alonso  had  to  serve  the 
Sovereigns,  he  entreaited^hls  brolher  and  this  wilne^, 
and  oilier  perst^ps^.to  go  ^jth  Itim,  and  thai  therefore 
this  witness  engaged  in  Ihe  voyage. 

The«M  of  Pinzon,  and  his  friend  and  adherent, 
thii'^me  Trandisco  Gafcta',  went  so  far  as  to  intimate, 
that  had  it  not  l)een  for  Martin  Alonso,  the  Admiral 


would  have  tamed  back  in  the  coarse  of  his  voyage, 
when  he.  I  had  mn-  seven  or  'eight  hundred  leagues 
withoutfiading  land,  and  was  threatened  with  mutiny 
and  open .  rebellion  on  board '  of  his  ship.  The  cha- 
racteristic fortitude  and  perseverance  of  Columbus, 
as  well  as  the  daily  minutes  of  his  journal,  furnish 
sufficientrefutatioo  of  this  charge,  which  the  partisans 
ofPiozon  would  liave  been  much  gratified  to  establish. 
It  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that  Marthi 
Alonso  Pinzon  was  an  able  and  enterprising  navi- 
gator; that  he  entered  with  zeal  into  the  great  idea 
of  Columbus,  and  was  of  essential  service  in  fittmg 
out  the  armament.  In  the  whole  coarse  of  the  voy- 
age put  be  acted  with  spirit  and  fidelity,  seconding 
and  qncoiiragiug  the  Admiral  when  harassed  by  the 
murmnrs  andi  menaces  of  his  crew.  Is  was  only  after 
land^ad  been  discovered,  and  when  the  prospeot  of 
iminedial«,;Ureaswes  was  held  out,  that  Ihe  cupidity 
of  Faijizoq  bccanie  aroused,  that  he  C»rgot<the  subor- 
dination so  indispensable  to  the  success  of  every  enler- 
pri»e,  and  of  such  vital  importance  in  an  expedition 
of  this  extraordinary  and  critical  nature. 


N»XI. 

ICaODB  or  THB  PILOT  SUB  TO  BITS  DMD  III  IHE'IOIISB 

or  coLuimcs. 

Among  the  various  attempts,  to  iiqnre.  Columbus 
by  those  who  were  envious  of  bis  fame  was.  ove  in- 
tended to  destroy  allhis  merit  as  an  original  discoverer. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  received  inforraalion  of  the 
existence  of  land  in  the  w^tern  parts  of  the  ocean, 
from  a  tempest-tost  pilot,  who  had  been  driven  tliere 
by  violent  easterly  winds,,  and  who,  An  his  return 
to  Eiurope,  had  died  in  the  bouse  of  Columbus,  leav- 
ing in  his  possession  the  chart  and  journal  of  his  voy- 
age,.by  which  he  was  guided  to  bis  discovery. 

Thi^  story  was  first  noticed  by  Oviedo,  a  contem- 
porary of  Columbus,*  in  his  history  of  the  ladies, 
publi^ed  in  iSSS.  He  mentions  it  as  a  rumour  oir- 
culatiug  among  the  vulgar,  without  foundation  in 
truth.  ...     ■ 

Fernando  Lopez  deGomara  first  brought  it  for- 
ward against  Columbus,  in  his  History  of  the  Indies, 
published  in  4  5^.  He  repeats  llie  rumour  in  the  vaguest 
terms,  manifestly  from  Oviedo,  but  without  lbe<  con- 
tradiction given  to  it  by  that  author.  He  says,  that 
the  name  and  country  of  the  pilot  were  unknown, 
som'e  terming  him  an  Andalusian,  sailing  beUyejen 
the  Canaries  ^qd  Madeira,  others  a  Biscayan  tra«}ing 
to  England  and  France;  and  others  a  Portaguese, 
voyaging  between  Lisbon  and  Mina,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  He  expresses  equal  uncertainty  wbether 
the  pilot  brought  the  caravel  to  Portugal,  to  Madeira, 
or  to  one  of  the  Azores.  The  only  point  on  which  the 
circulators  of  Uie  rumour  agreed,  was  that  he  died  in 
the  house  of  Columbus.    Gomara  adds,  that  by  this 
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erent  Columbus  was  led  to  undertake  his  voyage  to 
the  new  countries.' 

The  other  early  historians  who  mention  Columbus 
and  his  voyages,  and  were  his  contemporaries,  viz, 
Sabellicus,  Peter  Martyr,  Giustiniani,  Bernaldes, 
commonly  called  the  cnrate  or  Los  Palacios,  Las 
Casas,  Fernando  the  son  of  the  Admiral,  and  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  a  voyage  of  Columbus,  translated 
from  the  Italian  into  Latin,  by  Madreguno,'  are  all 
silent  as  to  this  report. 

Benzoni,  whose  History  of  Uie  New  World  was 
published  1565,  repeats  the  story  from  Gomara,  with 
whom  he  was  contemporary,  but  decidedly  expresses 
his  opinion,  that  Gomara  had  mingled  up  much  false- 
hood with  some  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  detract- 
ing from  the  fame  of  Columbus,  through  jealousy  that 
any  one  but  a  Spaniard  should  enjoy  tlie  honour  of 
the  discovery.' 

Acosta  notices  the  circumstance  slightly  in  his  Na- 
tural and  Moral  History  of  the  Indies,  published  in 
4591 ,  and  takes  it  evidently  from  Gomara.^ 

Mariana,  in  his  History  of  Spain,  published  in  1S92, 
also  mentions  it,  but  expresses  a  doubt  of  its  troth, 
and  derives  his  information  manifestly  from  Gomara.' 

Herrera,  who  published  his  History  of  the  Indies 
in  1001 ,  takes  no  notice  of  the  story.  By  not  notic- 
ing it  he  may  be  considered  as  rejecting  it;  for  he  is 
distinguished  for  his  minuteness;  and  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Gomara's  history,  which  he  expressly 
contradicts  on  a  point  of  considerable  interest.* 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  a  native  of  Cusco  in  Peru, 
revived  the  tale  with  very  minute  particulars,  in  his 
Commentaries  of  tlie  Incas,  published  in  4609.  He 
tells  it  smoothly  and  circumstantially;  fixes  the  date 
of  the  occurrence,  4484,  "one  year  more  or  less;" 
states  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  pilot,  Alonso  San- 
chez de  Huelva;  the  destination  of  his  vessel,  from 
the  Canaries  to  Madeira ;  and  the  unknown  land  to 
which  they  were  driven,  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 
The  pilot,  he  says,  landed,  look  an  altitude,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  all  he  saw,  and. all  that  had  occurred 
in  the  voyage.  He  then  took  in  wood  and  water, 
and  set  out  to  seek  his  way  home.  He  succeeded  in 
returning,  but  the  voyage  was  long  and  tempestuous, 
and  twelve  died  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  out  of  seven- 
teen, the  original  number  of  the  crew.  The  five 
survivors  arrived  at  Terceira,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Columbus,  but  all  died  in  his 
house,  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  which  they 
had  sustained,  the  pilot  last,  leaving  his  host  heir  to 

■  Gomara,  Hist.  Ind.,  c.  M. 

•  KavlgatioClirUtoplioriColambl.UadnigiianoIiiterpTete.  It 
h  oonlaioed  in  a  collecUon  of  voyages,  called  Noma  Orbfs  Regio- 
num,  edition  of  <553,  but  was  originally  puMisbed  in  Italian,  as 
written  by  Moalalbodo  Francanzana  ( or  Francapano  de  Honlaldo) 
in  acdlecUon  of  voyages,  entitled  NuevoMundo.  in  Viccnza,  tSOT. 

>  Girolamo  Benzoni,  Hist,  del  Muero  Mundo,  I.  i,  to.  12,  in  Ve- 
netia.  IRTX. 

4  Padre  Joseph  de  AcosU.  Hist.  Ind.,  I.  i.  c.  19. 

'  Jnao  de  Uariana,  Hist.  Eapaiiia,  1. 26.  c.  5. 

«  llerrcra.  Hist.  lnd.,decad.  2,l.ili,c.  I. 


his  papers.  Columbuskept  them  profoundly  secret, 
and,  by  pursuing  the  route  therein  prescribed,  obtain- 
ed the  credit  of  discovering  the  New  World.' 

Such  are  the  material  points  of  the  circumstantial 
relation  furnished  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  430  yeans 
after  the  event.  In  regard  to  authority,  he  recollects 
to  have  heard  the  story  when  he  was  a  child,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  between  his  father  and  the  neigh- 
bours, and  he  refers  to  the  histories  of  the  Indies  by 
Acosta  and  Gomara  for  confirmation.  As  the  con- 
versations to  which  he  listened  must  liave  taken  place 
sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the  date  of  the  report, 
there  had  been  suflicient  time  for  the  vague  rumoors 
to  become  ari'anged  into  a  regular  narrative;  and 
thus  we  have  not  only  the  name,  country,  and  des- 
tination of  the  pilot,  but  also  the  name  of  the  un- 
known land  to  which  his  vessel  was  driven. 

This  account,  given  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Yega,  lias 
been  adopted  by  many  old  historians,  who  have  felt 
a  confidence  in  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  he 
relates  it,  and  in  the  authorities  to  whom  he  refers.  * 
These  have  been  echoed  by  others  of  more  recent 
date,  and  thus  a  weighty  charge  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture has  been  accumulated  against  Colombos, 
apparently  supported  by  a  crowd  of  reqiectaUe 
accusers. 

The  whole  charge  is  to  be  traced  to  Gomara,  who 
loosely  repeated  a  vague  rumour,  without  noticinf; 
the  pointed  contradictions  given  to  it  seventeen  years 
before,  by  Oviedo,  an  ear-witness,  from  whose  book 
he  appears  to  have  actually  gatliered  the  report. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Gomara  bears  the  cha- 
racter among  historians,  of  inaccuracy  and  of  great 
credulity  in  adopting  unfounded  stories. ' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  refutation  to  this 
charge,  especially  as  it  is  clear  tliat  Columbus  com- 
municated his  idea  of  discovery  to  Paulo  Toscanelli 
of  Florence  in  4474,  ten  years  previous  to  the  dale 
assigned  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  for  this  occurrence. 

I  Comenlariosde  los  Incai,  lib.  i.  c  3. 

•  Names  nrhistoriaM  who  have  either  adopted  this  story  ind<^ 
tail,  or  (he  charge  against  Columbus  drawn  from  it: 

Bemardo  Aldrete.  Antiguedad  de  Espaiia,  1. 4,  c.  17.  f.  367. 

Roderlgo  Caro,  Antiguedad,  lib.  S.  cap.  76. 

Juan  de  Solorzano,  Ind.  Jure,  torn,  i,  L  1 ,  c.  S. 

Fernando  Fizarro.    Varones  lUosl.  del  Kuevo  Mundo.  c.  2. 

Agostino  Tomiel.  Annual.  Sacr.,  torn.  i.  Ann.  Hand.  1631.  M 
W. 

Pet  Damarez,  or  Dc  Maliz,  dial.  A,  de  Var.  Hist.,  cap.  4. 

Gregorio  Garcia,  Orig.deloslndios.lil).  i,c.  4,  $  I. 

Juan  de  Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  I.  IS,  c.  I. 

John  Baptiste  Kiccioii.  Geograph.  Reform. ,  I.  j. 

To  this  list  ol  old  authors  may  be  added  many  others  of  amrf 
recent  date. 

3  HUos  de  Sevilla,  No  2,  p.  42,  let.  F.  The  same  is  stated  in  Biliu- 
Iheca  Uispaiia  Nova,  1.  i.  f.  437.  Bemal  Diaz  del  CasUIlo,  Hist,  de 
la  Conquista  de  la  Kneva  Espaiia,  fin  decap.  IS.  Jnan  Bauuiils 
MunoZ;  Hist.  N.  Unndo,  Prologo  .WHl. 
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N»xn. 


aAMIII  BIBBM. 


This  able  geographer  \7as  born  in  Nnremberg,  in 
Germauj,  about  the  commencenient  of  the  year  1 450. 
His  ancestors  came  from  the  circle  of  Pilsner,  in  Bo- 
hemia; hence  lie  is  called  by  some  writers,  Martin 
of  Bohemia;  and  the  resemblance  of  his  own  name 
to  that  of  the  country  of  his  ancestors  frequently  oc- 
casions a  confusion  in  the  appellation. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  he  studied  imder 
Philip  Bervalde  the  elder,  and  by  others,  under  John 
MuUer,  otherwise  caUed  Regiomontanos ;  though 
De  Murr,  who  has  made  diligent  inquiry  into  his 
history,  discredits  both  assertions.  According  to  a 
correspondence  between  Behem  and  his  uncle,  dis- 
covered of  late  years  by  De  Mnrr,  it  appears  that  the 
early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  commerce.  Some 
have  given  him  the  credit  of  discovering  the  island 
of  Fayol ;  but  this  is  an  error,  arising  probably  from 
the  circumstance,  that  Job  de  Huertar,  father-in-law 
of  Behem,  colonized  that  island  in  4466. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  Portugal  in  I4S1 , 
while  Alphonso  V  was  still  on  the  throne :  it  is  cer- 
tahi,  tliat,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  in  high  repute 
for  his  science  in  the  court  of  Lisbon,  insomuch  that 
he  was  one  of  the  council  appointed  by  King  John  II 
to  improve  the  art  of  navigation ;  and  by  some  he  has 
received  the  whole  credit  of  the  memorable  service 
rendered  to  commerce  by  that  council,  in  the  intro- 
dnction  of  the  astrolabe  into  nautical  use. 

In  4  484,  King  John  sent  an  expedition  under  Di^o 
Cam,  as  Barros  calls  him,  Cano  according  to  others, 
to  prosecute  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
this  expedition  Behem  sailed  as  cosmographer.  They 
crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  discovered  the  coast  of 
Congo,  advanced  to  twenty-two  degrees  forty-five 
minutes  of  south  latitude,'  and  erected  two  columns, 
on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  Portugal,  in  the 
inoath  of  the  river  Zagra,  in  Africa,  which  thence. 
Cm*  some  time,  took  the  name  of  the  river  of  Columns. 

For  the  services  rendered  on  this  and  on  (H-evious 
occasions,  it  is  said  that  Behem  was  knighted  by 
King  John  in  1485,  though  no  mention  is  made  of 
sndi  a  circumstance  in  any  of  the  contemporary  his- 
bHrians.  The  principal  proof  of  his  having  received 
this  mark  of  distinction  is  hu  having  given  himself 
the  title,  on  his  own  globe,  of  Eques  Lusiianus. 

In  1480  he  married,  at  Fayal,  the  daughter  of  Job 
de  Huertar,  and  is  supposed  to  have  remained  there 
for  some  few  years,  where  he  had  a  son,  named  Mar- 
tin, bom  in  4489.  During  bis  residence  at  Lisbon 
and  Fayal,  it  is  probable  the  acquaintance  took  place 
between  him  and  Columbus  to  which  Herrera  and 
others  allude;  and  the  Admiral  may  have  heard  from 
him  some  of  the  rumours  current  in  the  islands,  of 
the  productions  of  western  lands  floating  to  (heir 
shores. 

•  .Mnrr,  Notice  sm  tt.  Bcbaim. 


In  4-194  he  returned  to  Naremberg  to  see  his  fa- 
mily, and  while  there,  in  4492,  he  finished  a  terres- 
trial globe,  considered  a  master-piece  in  those  days, 
which  he  had  undertaken  at  tlie  request  of  the  prin- 
cipal magistrates  of  his  native  city. 

In  4495  he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Fayal. 

In  4494,  King  John  II,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
him,  sent  him  to  Flanders  to  his  natural  son  Prince 
George,  the  intended  heir  of  his  crown.  In  the  course 
of  his  voyage,  Behem  was  captured  and  carried  to 
England,  where  he  remained  for  three  mouths  de- 
tained by  illness.  Having  recovered,  he  again  pat 
to  sea,  but  was  again  captured  by  a  corsair,  and  car- 
ried to  France.  Having  ransomed  himself,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Antwerp  and  Bruges,  but  returned  almost 
immediately  to  Portugal.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him  for  several  years,  during  which  time  it  is  sup- 
posed he  remained  with  his  fomily  in  Fayal,  too  old 
to  make  further  voyages.  In  4306  he  went  from 
Fayal  to  Lisbon,  where  he  died. 

The  assertion  that  Behem  had  discovered  the 
Western  World  previous  to  Columbus,  in  the  course 
of  tlie  voyage  with  Cam,  was  founded  on  the  misin- 
terpretation of  a  passage  interpolated  in  the  chro- 
nicle of  Hartmann  Sehedel,  a  contemporary  writer. 
This  passage  mentions,  that  when  the  navigators 
were  in  the  Sonthem  Ocean,  not  tar  from  the  coast, 
and  had  passed  the  line,  they  came  into  another  he- 
misphere, where,  when  they  looked  towards  the  east, 
their  sliadows  fell  towards  the  south,  on  their  right 
hand;  that  here  they  discovered  a  new  world,  un- 
known until  then,  and  which  for  many  years  had 
never  been  sought,  except  by  the  Genoese,  and  by 
them  unsuccessfully. 

"Hii  duo,  bono  Deorum  auspicio,  mare  meridio- 
nale  sulcantes,  a  littore  taa  longe  evagantes,  saperato 
circulo  equinocciali,  in  alterum  orbem  excepti  sunt. 
Ubi  ipsis  stantibus  orienlem  versus,  umbra  ad  me- 
ridiem et  dextram  projidebatur.  Aperu^reigitursud 
industrid  alium  orbem  bactenus  nobis  incognitum  et 
mnltis  annis,  a  nuUis  quam  Jannensibus,  licet  frustra 
temptatum." 

These  lines  are  part  of  a  passage  which  it  is  said 
is  interpolated,  by  a  different  baud,  in  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  chronicle  of  Scliedel.  De  Murr 
assures  us  tliey  are  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  German 
translation  of  this  book  by  George  Alt,  which  was 
finished  the  5th  of  October,  4495 :  but  even  if  they 
were,  tliey  merely  relate  to  the  discovery  which 
Diego  Cam  made  of  the  sonthem  hemisphere,  pre- 
viously unknown,  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond 
the  equator,  all  wliich  appeared  like  a  new  world, 
and  as  such  was  talked  of  at  the  time.  The  Genoese 
alluded  to,  who  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
were  Antonio  de  Nolle,  with  Bartholomew  his  bro- 
ther, and  Raptiael  de  Nolle  his  nepliew.  Antonio 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and,  for  some  disgust,  left  his 
country  and  went  to  Lisbon  with  his  before-men- 
tioned relatives,  in  two  caravels ;  from  whence,  sail- 
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ing  in  Uie  employ  of  Portugal,  they  discovered  the 
island  of  St  Jago,  etc.' 

This  interpolated  passage  of  Schedel  was  likewise 
inserted  into  the  work  De  Enropa  sub  Frederico  III, 
of  ^neas  Silvias,  afterwards  pope  Pius  II,  who  died 
in  \404,  long  before  the  voyage  in  question.  The 
misinterpretation  of  this  passage  first  gave  rise  to  the 
incorrect  assertion  that  Behem  had  discovered  the 
New  World  prior  to  Columbus ;  as  if  it  were  possible 
that  snch  a  circumstance  could  have  happened  with- 
out Behem's  laying  claim  to  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  without  the  worldimmediately  resounding 
with  so  important  an  event!  This  error  bad  been 
adopted  by  various  authors  without  due  examination; 
some  of  whom  had  likewise  Uken  from  Magellan  the 
credit  of  havmg  discovered  the  strait  which  goes  by 
his  name,  and  had  given  it  to  Behem.  The  error  was 
too  palpable  to  be  generally  prevalent,  but  it  was  sud- 
denly revived,  in  the  year  4786,  by  a  French  gentle- 
man of  highly  respectable  character,  of  the  name  of 
Otto,  then  resident  in  New  York,  who  addressed  a 
letter  to  Dr  Franklin,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  wMch  he  under- 
took to  establish  the  title  of  Behem  to  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  His  memoir  was  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, vol.  ii,  for  4786,  article  No  55,  and  has  been 
copied  into  the  journals  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Hie  authorities  cited  by  M.  Otto  in  support  of  his 
assertion  are  generally  fallacious,  and  for  the  most 
part  given  without  particular  specification.  His  as- 
sertion has  been  diligently  and  satisfoctorily  refuted 
by  Don  Cbristoval  Cladera.' 

Tlie  grand  proof  of  M.  Otto  is  a  globe  which  Be- 
hem made  during  his  residence  in  Nuremberg,  in 
4492,  the  very  year  that  Columbus  set  out  on  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery.  This  globe,  according  to 
M.  OUo,  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  on  it  are  painted  all  the  discoveries  of 
Behem,  which  are  so  situated  that  they  can  be  no 
other  than  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. This  authority  sta^ered  many,  and,  if  sup- 
ported, would  demolish  the  claims  of  Columbus. 

Unluckily  for  M.  Otto,  in  his  description  of  the 
globe,  he  depended  on  the  inspection  of  a  corres- 
pondent. The  ^obe  in  the  library  of  Nuremberg 
was  made  in  1520,  by  John  Schoener,  professor  of 
Mathematics, '  long  after  the  discoveries  and  death  of 
Columbus  and  Behem.  The  real  globe  of  Behem, 
made  in  4492,  does  not  contain  any  of  the  islands  or 
shores  of  the  New  World,  and  thus  proves  that  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  them.  A  copy  or 
planisphere  of  Behem's  globe  is  given  by  Cladera  in 
his  Investigations. 

'  Barroa,  decad.  1. 1.  U,  c.  I.  Lisbon,  <SB2. 
>  lUTesUgaclcmes  Hist6ricas,  Madrid,  1794. 
3  Cladera,  Investig.  Hi»t.,  p.  115. 


N»xin. 

VOYAOW  or  TIK  SCANDINATIillS. 

Many  elaborate  dissertations  have  been  written  to 
prove  that  discoveries  were  made  by  the  Scandina- 
vians on  the  northern  coast  of  America  long  before 
the  era  of  Columbus;  but  the  subject  a|^>ear8  still  to 
be  wrapped  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Norwegians,  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century,  discovered  a  great  tract  of  land 
to  the  west  of  Iceland,  which  they  called  Grand  Ice- 
land, but  tills  has  been  pronounced  a  fabulous  tra- 
dition. The  most  plausible  account  is  one  given  by 
Snorro  Sturleson,  in  his  Saga  or  Chronicle  of  King 
Olaus.  According  to  this  writer,  one  Biom  of  Ice- 
land, sailing  to  Greenland  in  search  of  bis  father, 
from  whom- he  had  been  s^»arated  by  a  storm,  was 
driven  by  tempestuous  weather  far  to  the  sooth- 
west,  until  he  came  in  sight  of  a  low  country,  covered 
with  wood,  with  an  island  in  its  vicinity.  The  wea- 
ther becoming  favourable,  he  turned  to  the  north- 
east without  landing,  and  arrived  safe  at  Greenland. 
His  account  of  the  country  he  had  beheld,  it  is  said, 
excited  the  enterprise  of  Leif,  son  of  Eric  Randa,  «- 
Redhead,  the  first  settler  of  Greenland.  A  Teasd 
was  fitted  out,  and  Leif  and  Biorn  departed  together 
in  quest  of  thb  unknown  land.  They  found  a  rocky 
and  sterile  island,  to  which  thay  gave  the  name  tif 
Helleland;  also  a  low  sandy  country  covered  wi& 
wood,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Markland ;  and 
two  days  afterwards  they  observed  a  continuance  of 
the  coast,  with  an  island  to  the  north  of  it.  This  last 
they  described  as  fertile,  well  wooded,  prodacing 
agreeable  fruits,  and  particularly  grapes,  a  fruit  with 
which  they  were  unacquainted.  On  being  informed 
by  one  of  theur  companions,  a  German,  of  its  qualities 
and  name,  they  called  the  country,  from  it,  Vinland. 
They  ascended  a  river  well  stored  with  fish,  particu- 
larly salmon,  and  came  to  a  lake  from  whi(^  Ihe 
river  took  its  origin,  where  they  passed  the  winter. 
The  climate  appeared  to  tliem  mild  and  pleasant, 
being  accustomed  to  the  rigorous  climates  of  tiie  north. 
On  the  shortest  day,  the  sun  was  eight  hours  above 
the  horizon :  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
country  was  about  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  was  either  Newfoundland,  or  some  part  of  the 
coast  of  North  America,  about  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence. '  It  is  added  that  the  relatives  of  Leif  made 
several  voyages  to  Yuiland;  that  they  traded  with  the 
natives  for  furs;  and  that,  in  4424,  a  bislu^)  named 
Eric  went  from  Greenland  to  Vinland  to  convert  the 
mhabitants  to  Christianity.  From  this  time,  says 
Forster,  we  know  nothing  of  Vinland ;  and  there  is 
every  appearance  that  the  tribe  which  still  exists  in 
the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  and  which  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  savages  of  North  America, 
both  in  their  appearance  and  mode  of  living,  and  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
■  Forster'j  Northern  Voyagw.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
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northern  coast,  are  descendants  of  the  ancient. Nor- 
mans. 

The  autlior  of  the  present  work  has  not  had  the 
nieans  of  tracing  this  story  to  its  origuial  soarces. 
He  gives  it  on  the  anthority  of  M.  Malte-Bmn  and 
Bflr  Forster.  The  latter  extracts  it  from  the  Saga  or 
Chronicle  of  Snorro,  who  was  bom  in  1 479,  and  wrote 
in  1215;  so  that  bis  account  was  formed  long  after  the 
event  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Forster  says,  the 
Cicts  which  we  report  have  been  collected  from  a 
great  nnmber  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Torfeus  in  his  two  works  entitled, 
Veteris  Groenlandis  Descriptio,  Hafnia,  1706,  and 
Historia  Winlandix  Antique,  Hafiiia,  1 70S.  Forster 
appears  to  have  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
facts.  As  fu-  as  the  author  of  the  present  work  has 
had  experience  in  tracing  these  stories  of  early  disco- 
veries of  portions  of  the  New  World,  he  has  gene- 
rally found  them  very  confldent  deductions,  drawn 
from  very  vague  and  questionable  facts.  Learned 
men  are  too  prone  to  give  substance  to  mere  shadows, 
'when  they  assist  some  preconceived  theory.  Most  of 
these  accounts,  when  divested  of  the  eradile  com- 
ments of  their  editors,  have  proved  little  better  than 
the  traditionary  fables,  noticed  in  another  part  of 
tbb  work,  respecting  the  imaginary  islands  of  St 
Brandan  and  of  the  Seven  Cities. 

There  is  no  great  improbability,  however,  that 
snch  enterprising  and  roving  voyagers  as  the  Scandi- 
navians may  have  wandered  to  the  northern  shores 
of  America  about  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland ;  and  if  the  Icelandic  manuscripts, 
said  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  can  be  relied 
upon  as  genuine,  free  from  modem  interpolation, 
and  correctly  quoted,  they  would  appear  to  prove  the 
ftct.  But  granting  the  truth  of  the  allied  disco- 
veries, they  led  to  no  more  result  than  would  the 
interchange  of  communication  between  the  natives  of 
Greenland  and  the  Esquimaux.  The  knowledge  of 
them  appears  not  to  have  extended  beyond  their  own 
nation,  and  to  have  been  soon  neglected  and  forgotten 
by  themselves. 

Another  pretension  to  an  early  discovery  of  the 
American  continent  has  been  set  up,  founded  on  an 
alleged  map  and  narrative  of  two  brothers  of  the  name 
«rfZeno,  of  Venice;  but  it  seems  more  invalid  than 
those  just  mentioned.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  this  claim. 

Nicolo  Zeno,  a  noble  Venetian,  is  said  to  have 
made  a  voyage  to  the  north,  in  1580,  in  a  vessel  fitted 
out  at  his  own  cost,  intending  to  visit  England  and 
Flanders ;  but,  meeting  with  a  terrible  tempest,  was 
driven  for  many  days  he  knew  not  whither,  until  he 
was  castaway  upon  Friseland,  an  bland  much  in  dis- 
pate  among  geographers,  but  supposed  to  be  the 
archipelago  of  tlie  Feroe  Islands.  The  shipvtrecked 
voyagers  were  assailed  by  the  natives,  but  rescued 
by  ^chmni,  a  prince  of  the  islands  lying  on  the  south 
side  of  Friseland,  and  duke  of  another  district  lying 
nver-against  Scotland.    Zeno  entered  into  the  ser- 


vice of  this  prince,  and  aided  him  in  conquering 
Friseland  and  other  northern  islands.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  his  brother,  Antonio  Zeno,  who  remained 
fourteen  years  in  those  countries. 

During  his  residence  in  Friseland,  Antonio  Zeno 
wrote  to  his  brother  Carlo ,  in  Venice,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  report  brought  by  a  certain  fisherman 
about  a  land  to  the  westward.  According  to  the  tale 
of  this  mariner,  be  bad  been  one  of  a  party  who  sailed 
from  Friseland  about  twenty-six  years  before,  in  four 
fishing-boats.  Being  overtaken  by  a  mighty  tempest, 
they  were  driven  about  the  sea  for  many  days,  until 
the  boat  containing  himself  and  six  companions  was 
cast  upon  an  island  called  Estotiland,  about  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  Friseland.  They  were  takei;  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  carried  to  a  Our  and  populous  dty, 
where  the  king  sent  for  many  interpreters  to  converse 
with  them,  but  none  that  they  could  understand, 
until  a  man  was  found  who  had  likewise  been  cast 
away  upon  the  coast,  and  who  spoke  Latin.  They 
remained  several  days  upon  the  island,  which  was 
rich  and  fruitful,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  metals, 
and  especially  gold.  ■  There  was  a  high  mounuin 
in  the  centre,  from  which  flowed  four  rivers,  which 
watered  the  whole  country.  The  inhabitants  were 
intelligent,  and  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts 
of  Europe.  They  cultivated  grain,  made  beer,  and 
lived  in  houses  built  of  stone.  There  were  Latin 
books  in  the  king's  library,  thougli  the  inhabitants 
had  no  knowledge  of  (hat  language.  They  had  many 
cities  and  castles,  and  carried  on  a  trade  with  Green- 
land for  pitch,  sulphur,  and  peltry.  Though  much 
given  to  navigation,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  compass,  and  finding  the  Friselanders  acquainted 
with  it,  held  them  in  great  esteem ;  and  the  king  sent 
them  with  twelve  barks  to  visit  a  country  to  the  south 
called  Drogeo.  They  nearly  perished  in  a  storm, 
but  were  cast  away  upon  the  coast  of  Drogeo.  They 
found  the  people  to  be  cannibals,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  being  killed  and  devoured,  but  were  spared 
on  account  of  their  great  skill  in  fishing. 

Tlie  fisherman  described  this  Drogeo  as  being  a< 
country  of  vast  extent,  or  rather  a  new  world;  that 
the  inhabiunts  were  naked  and  barbarous,  but  that 
far  to  the  south-west  there  was  a  mure  civilized  re- 
gion and  temperate  climate,  where  the  inhabitants, 
had  a  knowledge  of  geld  and  silver,  lived  in  cities, 
erected  splendid  temples  to  idols,  and  sacrificed  hu- 
man victims  to  them,  which  they  afterwards  de- 
voured. 

After  the  fisherman  had  resided  many  years  on 
this  continent,  during  which  time  he  had  passed  from 
the  service  of  one  chieftain  to  another,  and  traversed 
various  parts  of  it,  certain  boats  of  Estotiland  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Drogeo.  The  fisherman  went  on  board 
of  them,  acted  as  interpreter,  and  followed  the  trade 

•  Thii  account  i»  taken  IW>m  Hackluyt,  wl.  Ui,  p.  133.  The 
passage  alxMit  gold  and  other  meud«  is  not  to  be  taand  in  the  ori- 
ginal Italian  of  Ramusio  ( I.  ii,  p.  23 ).  and  is  probaUr  an  Inleipo- 
lation. 
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between  the  main  land  and  Estotiland  for  some  time, 
until  be  became  ver^  rich ;  then  be  Ulted  out  a  bark 
of  his  ovm,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
people  of  the  island,  made  his  way  back  across  the 
thousand  intervening  miles  of  ocean,  and  arrived  safe 
at  Friseland.  The  account  he  gave  of  these  countries 
determined  Zichmni,  ilie  prince  of  Friseland,  to  send 
an  expedition  thither,  and  Antonio  Zeno  was  to  com- 
mand it.  Just  belore  sailing,  the  fisherman,  who  was 
to  have  acted  as  guide,  died ;  but  certain  marioers 
who  bad  accompanied  him  from  Estotiland  were 
taken  in  his  place.  The  expedition  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Zichmni ;  the  Venetian  Zeno  merely  ac- 
companied it.  It  was  unsuccessful.  After  tiaving 
discovored  an  island  called  Icaria,  where  they  met 
with  a  rough  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
were  obliged  to  withdraw,  the  ships  were  driven  by 
a  storm  to  Greenland.  No  record  remains  of  any  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 

The  countries  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Zeno 
were  laid  down  on  a  map  originally  engraved  on 
wood.  The  island  of  Eshttiland  has  been  supposed, 
by  M.  Malte-Bnin,  to  be  Newfoundland ;  iu  partially 
civilized  inhabiUnts,  tite  descendants  of  the  Scandi- 
navian colonists  of  Vinland  {  and  the  Latin  books  in 
the  king's  library,  to  be  the  remains  of  the  library 
of  the  Greenland  bishop  who  emigrated  thither  in 
4134.  Drogeo,  according  to  the  same  conjecture, 
was  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England.  The  civilized 
people  to  the  south-west,  who  sacrificed  human  vic- 
tims in  rich  temples,  he  surmises  to  have  been  the  Mexi- 
cans, or  some  ancient  nation  of  Florida  or  Louisiana. 

The  premises  do  not  appear  to  warrant  this  deduc- 
tion. The  whole  story  abounds  with  improbabilities, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  civilization  prevalent 
among  the  inhabitants,  their  houses  of  slone,  their 
European  arts,  the  library  of  then-  king,  no  traces  of 
which  were  to  be  found  on  this  subsequent  discovery. 
Not  to  mention  the  information  about  Mexico,  pene- 
trating through  (he  numerous  savage  tribes  of  a  vast 
continent;  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  this accoimt 
was  not  published  until  15S8,  long  after  the  disco- 
very of  Mexico.  It  was  given  to  the  world  by  Fran- 
cisco Marcolini,  a  descendant  of  the  Zeni,  from  the 
fragments  of  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  An- 
tonio Zeno  to  Carlo  his  brotiier.  "It  grieves  me,  " 
says  the  editor,  "  that  the  book  and  divers  other 
writings  concerning  these  matters  are  miserably  lost; 
for  being  but  a  child  when  they  came  to  my  hands, 
and  not  knowing  what  they  were,  I  tore  them  and 
rent  them  in  pieces,  which  now  I  cannot  call  to  re- 
membrance without  exceeding  grief. " ' 

Tills  garbled  statement  by  Marcolini  derived  con- 
siderable authority  by  being  introduced  by  Abraham 
Ortelins,  an  able  geographer,  in  his  Thealrum  Orbis; 
but  the  whole  story  has  been  condemned  by  able 
commentators  as  a  gross  fobrication.  Mr  Forster 
resents  this  as  an  instance  of  obstinate  incredalily, 
saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
'  Hackluyl,  «:oUecl.,  vol.  IN,  p.  127. 


the  country  of  which  Carlo  Mcolo  and  Antonio  Zeno 
talk :  as  original  acts  iu  tiie  archives  of  Venice  provt 
that  the  chevalier  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  north; 
that  his  brother  Antonio  fbllowed  him;  that  AMoDit 
traced  a  map  which  he  brought  back  and  hung  op  in 
his  house,  where  it  remained  subject  to  public  en- 
mination  until  the  time  of  Marcolini,  as  an  incoDlol- 
able  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced.  Grain- 
ing all  this,  it  merely  proves  that  Antonio  and  Ik 
brother  were  at  Friseland  and  Greenland,  lluit 
letters  never  assert  that  Zeno  made  the  voyage  to 
Estotiland.  The  fleet  was  carried  by  a  tempest  h 
Greenland,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  bin; 
and  his  account  of  Estotiland  and  Drogeo  rests  ampl; 
on  the  tale  of  the  fisherman,  after  whose  descriptiw 
his  map  must  have  been  oonjecturally  projected.  Ite 
whole  story  resembles  much  the  fables  circobted 
shortly  after  the  discovei-y  of  Columbus,  to  arrogMe 
to  other  nations  and  individaals  the  credit  of  Ike 
achievement. 

M.  Malte-Brun  intimates,  that  the  alleged  ditto- 
very  of  Vinland  may  have  been  known  to  Colainbu 
when  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  North  Sea  in  4177,' 
and  that  the  map  of  Zeno  being  in  the  natioaal  li- 
brary at  London,  in  a  Danish  work,  at  the  time  via 
Bartholomew  Columbus  was  in  that  city  emplofed 
in  making  maps,  he  may  have  known  sometliingdf 
it,  and  have  communicated  it  to  his  brother. '  Bad 
M.  Malte-Brun  examined  the  histoiy  of  Cotonln 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  he  would  have  perceiwi, 
Uiat,  in  his  correspondence  with  Paolo  Towaiidli 
in  4474,  he  had  expressed  his  intention  of  leekisi 
India  by  a  route  direcUy  to  the  west.  His  voyigeW 
the  north  did  not  take  place  until  three  yean  aRc^ 
wards.  As  to  the  residence  of  Bartholmnew  in  ]m- 
don,  it  was  not  until  after  Colimd)us  bad  made  to 
propositions  of  discovery  to  Portugal,  if  not  to  lix 
courts  of  other  powers.  Granting,  therefore,  Hut 
he  had  subsequentiy  heard  the  dubious  stories  of  Tu- 
land  and  of  the  fisherman's  adventures,  as  related  bT 
Zeno,  or  at  least  by  Marcolini,  they  evidently  cow 
not  have  influenced  him  in  his  great  enterprise,  lb 
route  had  no  reference  to  them,  but  was  a  diitct 
western  course,  not  towards  Vinland  and  Eslotilaii 
and  Drogeo,  but  in  search  of  Cipango  and  Cadufi 
and  the  other  countries  described  by  Marco  Polo  * 
lying  at  the  extremity  of  India. 


NO  XIV. 
ciBcoaiiiviaATiON  op  xmck  n  tbb  txatm- 

Thb  knowledge  of  the  ancients  with  retpeel  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  is  considered  by  modem 
investigators  much  less  extensive  than  had  been  on* 

<  Malte-Bmn,  HM.  deG^.,  t.  i. 1. 17. 
•  ld..Uteg..  UniveneHe,  t.  xtv.aolenr  l»  dtonmrte*'*- 
miSriqae. 
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gined,  and  U  is  donbted  whether  they  had  any  prac- 
tical aatbority  for  the  belief  that  Afiica  was  circiun- 
navigaUe.  liie  alleged  voyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  Gibraltar,  tboagh  recorded  by 
Pliny,  Pompooias  Mela,  and  others,  it  given  entirely 
on  the  dictuDi  of  Coroelius  Nepos,  who  does  not  teU 
from  whence  he  derived  his  information.  Possido- 
nins  (cited  by  Straho)  gives  an  entirely  different  ac- 
count of  this  voyage,  and  rejects  it  widi  contempt. 

The  famous  voyage  ofHanno  the  Carthaginian  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  aboata  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  Periplus  Hannonis  remains 
a  brief  and  obscure  record  of  this  expedition,  and  a 
subject  of  great  comment  and  controversy.  By  some 
it  has  been  pronounced  a  fictitious  work,  fabricated 
among  the  Greeks,  but  its  authenticity  has  beoi  ably 
vindicated.  It  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  proved, 
tiowever,  that  the  voyage  of  this  navigator  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated ;  and  that  he  never  circumnavi- 
gated the  extreme  end  of  Africa.  Hons.  de  Bougain- 
ville '  traces  his  route  to  a  promontory,  which  he  nam- 
ed the  West  Horn,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be 
Cape  Palmas,  about  five  or  six  degrees  north  of  the 
equinoctial  line;  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  an- 
other promontory,  under  the  sameparallel,  which  he 
called  the  South  Horn,  supposed  to  be  Cape  de  Tres 
Pontas.  Mons.  Gosselin,  however,  in  his  Researches 
into  the  Geography  of  the  Ancients  (t.  I, p.  163,  etc.) 
after  a  rigid  examination  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno, 
determines  that  he  had  not  sailed  farther  south  than 
Cape  Non.  Pliny,  who  makes  Hanno  range  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa,  from  tiie  Straits  to  the  confines 
of  Arabia,  had  never  seen  his  Periplus,  but  took  his 
idea  from  the  works  of  Xenof^on  of  Lanipsaco.  The 
Greeks  surcharged  the  narration  of  the  voyager  with 
all  kinds  of  fables,  and  on  their  unfaithful  copies 
Strabo  founded  many  of  his  assertions.  According  to 
M.  Gosselin,  the  itineraries  of  Hanno,  of  Scylax,  Po- 
lybins.  Statins,  Sebosus,  and  Juba ;  the  recitals  of 
Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  Pliny,  of  Plutarch,  and  the  tables 
of  Ptolemy,  all  bring  us  to  the  same  results,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  contradictions,  fix  the 
limits  of  southern  navigation  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  N(Hi,  or  Cape  Bojador. 

The  opinion  that  Africa  was  a  peninsula,  which 
e^ted  among  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and, 
perhaps,  the  Greeks,  several  centuries  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  founded  upon 
any  known  facia,  but  merely  on  conjecture,  from  con- 
sidering the  inunensity  and  unity  of  the  ocean;  or, 
perhaps,  on  mere  ancient  traditions;  or  on  ideas  pro- 
duced by  the  Carthaginian  discoveries  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  those  of  the  Egyptians  beyond 
the  Gulf  of  Arabia.  He  thinks  that  there  was  a  very 
remote  period  when  geography  was  much  more  per- 
fect than  in  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks, 
whose  knowledge  was  but  confused  traces  of  what 
had  previously  been  better  known. 

The  opinion  that  the  Indian  Sea  joined  the  ocean 
•  Mteaires  de  I'Acad.  de*  IiMcrlpt.,  t.  uvi. 


was  admitted  among  the  Gredu,  and  in  tiie  school  of 
Alexandria,  until  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  It  seemed 
authorized  by  the  direction  which  the  coast  of  Africa 
took  after  Cape  Aromata,  always  tending  westward, 
as  far  as  it  had  been  explored  by  navigators.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  western  coast  of  Africa  rounded 
off  to  meet  the  eastern,  and  that  the  whole  was  bound- 
ed by  the  ocean  much  to  the  northward  of  the  equa- 
tor. Such  was  the  opinion  of  Crates,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander;  ofAratns,  of  Cleanthes,  of 
Cleomedes,  of  Strabo,  of  Pomponias  Mela,  of  Macro- 
bins,  and  many  others. 

Hipparchus  proposed  a  diffierent  system,  and  let  the 
world  into  an  error  whidi  for  a  long  time  retarded 
the  maritime  communication  of  Europe  and  India. 
He  supposed  that  the  seas  were  separated  into  distinct 
basins;  and  that  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  made 
a  drcait  round  the  Indian  Sea,  so  as  to  join  those  of 
Asia  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Subsequent 
discoveries,  instead  of  refuting  tliis  error,  only  placed 
the  junction  of  the  continents  at  a  greater  distance. 
Narinius  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy  adopted  this  opinion 
in  their  works,  and  illustrated  it  in  their  maps,  which 
for  centuries  controlled  the  general  belief  of  mankind, 
and  perpetuated  the  idea  that  Africa  extended  onward 
to  the  south  pole,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive 
by  sea  at  the  coasts  of  India.  Still  there  were  geo- 
graphers who  leaned  to  the  more  ancient  idea  of  a 
communication  between  the  Indian  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  luid  its  advocates  in  Spain,  and 
was  maintained  by  Pomponins  Mela,  and  by  Isidore 
of  Seville.  It  was  believed  also  by  some  of  the  learn- 
ed in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteentli,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  thus  was  kept  alive  until  it  was  acted 
upon  so  vigorously  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and 
at  length  triumphantly  demonstrated  by  Yasoo  de 
Gama,  in  his  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


N»  XV. 

or  TBI  8BIK  or  COLDMBUS. 

In  remarking  on  the  smallness  of  the  vessels  with 
which  Columbus  made  his  first  voyage,  Dr  Robertson 
observes,  "that  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  bulk  and 
construction  of  vessels  were  accommodated  to  the 
short  and  easy  voyages  along  the  coast,  wliich  they 
were  accustomed  to  perform."  We  have  many 
proofe,  however,  that,  even  anterior  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  there  were  lai^e  ships  employed  by  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  by  other  nations.  In  an  edict 
published  in  Barcelona,  in  4554,  by  Pedro  IV,  en- 
forcing various  regulations  for  the  security  of  com- 
merce, mention  is  made  of  Catalonian  merchant-ships 
of  two  and  three  decks,  and  from  8,000  to  12,000 
quintals  burthen. 

In  4419,  Alonso  of  Aragon  hired  several  mer- 
chant-ships to  transport  artillery,  horses,  etc  from 
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Barcelona  to  Italy;  among  wiiich  were  two,  each  of 
which  carried  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses,  which 
it  is  computed  would  require  a  vessel  of  at  least  600 
tons. 

In  iA6S,  mention  is  made  of  a  Venetian  ship  which 
arrived  at  Barcelona  from  England  laden  with  wheat, 
and  being  of  700  tons  burthen. 

In  4497,  a  Gaslilian  vessel  arrived  there,  of  42,000 
quintals  burthen.  These  arrivals,  incidentally  men- 
tioned among  others  of  similar  size,  as  happening  at 
one  port,  show  that  large  ships  were  in  use  in  those 
days.'  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  fitting  out  the  second 
expedition  of  Columbus,  there  were  prepared  in  the 
port  of  Borneo  a  carraco  of  42S0  tons,  and  four  ships 
of  from  4 SO  to  ASO  tons  burthen.  Their  destination, 
however,  was  altered,  and  they  were  sent  to  convey 
Muley  Boahdil,  the  last  Moorish  king  of  Granada, 
from  the  coast  of  his  conquered  territory  to  Africa.' 

It  was  not  for  want  of  large  vessels  in  the  Spanish 
ports,  therefore,  that  those  of  Columbus  were  of  so 
small  a  size.  He  considered  them  best  adapted  to 
voyages  of  discovery,  as  they  required  but  little  depth 
of  water,  and  therefore  could  more  easily  and  safely 
coast  unknown  shores,  and  explore  bays  and  rivers. 
He  had  some  purposely  constructed  of  a  very  small 
size  for  this  service  -,  such  was  the  caravel  which,  in 
his  third  voyage,  he  despatched  to  look  out  for  an 
opening  to  the  sea  at  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Paria,  when  the  water  grew  too  shallow  for  bis  ves- 
sel of  one  hundred  tons  burthen. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  with  respect  to 
the  ships  of  Columbus  is,  that  they  should  be  open 
vessels;  for  it  seems  difScnlt  to  believe  that  a  voyage 
of  such  ejctent  and  peril  should  be  attempted  in  barks 
of  so  ti-ail  a  construction.  This,  however,  is  express- 
ly mentioned  by  Peter  Martyr  in  his  Decades,  written 
at  the  time;  and  mention  is  made  occasionally  in  the 
memoirs  relative  to  the  voyages,  written  by  Columbus 
and  his  son,  of  certain  of  his  vessels  being  without 
decks.  He  sometimes  speaks  of  the  same  vessel  as  a 
ship  and  a  caravel.  There  has  been  some  discussion 
of  late  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  caravel. 
The  Chevalier  Bossi,  in  his  Dissertations  on  Colum- 
bus, observes  that,  in  the  Mediterranean,  caravel  de- 
signates the  largest  class  of  ships  of  war  among  the 
Mussulmans ;  and  that  in  Portugal  it  means  a  small 
vessel  of  from  420  to  440  tons  burthen;  but  Columbus 
sometimes  applies  it  to  a  vessel  of  forty  tons. 

Dn  Cange,  m  his  Glossary,  considers  it  a  word  of 
Italian  origin.  Bossi  thinks  it  either  Turkish  or 
Arabic,  and  probably  introduced  into  the  European 
languages  by  the  Moors.  Mr  Edward  Everett,  in  a 
note  to  his  Plymouth  Oration,  considers  that  the  true 
origin  of  the  word  is  giveu  in  Ferrarii  Origines  Lui- 
guie  Italicte  :  "Caravela,  navigii  minoris  genus.  Lat. 
Carabus;  Grsce  Ka^aSot." 

That  the  word  caravel  was  intended  to  signify  a 
vessel  of  a  small  size,  is  evident  from  a  naval  classifi- 

•  Capomani,  Coestiones  Criticas,  cueat.  6. 
'  Arcbiv«3  de  Ind.  m  Serilla. 


cation  made  by  King  Alonso  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  first  class  be  ennmoates 
Naos,  or  large  ships,  which  go  only  with  sails;  some 
of  which  have  two  maste,  and  others  but  one.  In 
tlie  second  class,  smaller  vessels,  as  Caraccas,  Fustas, 
Ballenares,  Pinazas,  Carabelas,  etc.  In  the  third 
class,  vessels  with  sails  and  oars,  as  Galleys,  Galeots, 
Tardantes,  and  Seatias.' 

Bossi  gives  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Golumbos 
to  Don  Raphael  Xansis,  treasurer  of  the  King  of 
Spain ;  an  edition  of  which  exists  in  the  public  li- 
brary at  Milan.  With  this  letter  he  gives  several 
wood-cuts  of  sketches  made  with  a  pen,  which  ac- 
companied this  letter,  and  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  from  the  hand  of  Columbus,  In  these  are  re- 
presented vessels  which  are  probably  caravels.  They 
have  high  bows  and  stems,  with  castles  on  the  lat- 
ter. They  have  short  masts,  with  large  square  sails. 
One  of  them,  besides  sails,,  has  benches  of  oars,  and 
is  probably  intended  to  represent  a  galley.  They 
are  all  evidently  vessels  of  small  size  and  light  con- 
struction. 

In  a  work  called  "  Recberches  sur  le  Commerce," 
published  in  Amsterdam,  4779,  is  a  plate reju'esoiting 
a  vessel  of  Uie  latter  part  of  the  45lh  century.  It  b 
taken  from  a  picture  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovaoni  e 
Paolo  in  Venice.  The  vessel  bears  mudi  resem- 
blance to  those  said  to  have  been  sketched  by  Co- 
lumbus: it  has  two  masts,  one  of  which  isexirondy 
small,  with  a  latine  sail.  The  main-mast  has  a  large 
square  sail.  The  vessel  has  a  high  poop  and  ftow, 
is  decked  at  each  end,  and  is  open  in  the.  centre. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fact,  therefore,  that mostof  the 
vessels  with  which  Colun^us  undertook  his  long  and 
perilous  voyages  were  of  this  light  and  frail  con- 
struction ;  and  little  superiorto  the  small  craft  which 
ply  on  rivers  and  along  coasts  in  modern  days. 


N'XVI. 

gODTE  or  COLUIIBDS  M  BIS  niKT  TOYiOB.> 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  one  of  tbe  Ba- 
hama Islands,  at  present  bearing  the  name  of  San 
Salvador,  and  which  is  also  known  as  Cat  Island, 
was  the  first  point  where  Columbus  came  in  contact 
with  the  New  World.  Don  Martin  Navarrete,  how- 
ever, director  of  the  hydrographical  ddpdt  at  Madrid, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  bis  introduction  to  the  "Collection  of 
Spanish  Voyages  and  Discoveries,"  recently  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
most  have  been  Turk's  Island,  one  of  the  same  group, 
situated  about  400  leagues  (of  20  to  the  degree)  S.E. 

■  Capomani,  Coest.  Crit. 

•  The  author  of  this  worli  is  indebted  for  tbi/i  able  examinaiioo 
of  the  route  of  Columbus  to  an  officer  of  the  navy  of  Ote  Dntnl 
States,  whose  name  he  regrets  the  not  being  at  Ubertf  to  ninnVin 
He  has  been  grealiy  benefited,  in  varions  parts  of  this  lastorj.  b; 
nautical  information  from  the  same  intelUgent  sonrce. 
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of  San  Salvador.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  ex- 
amine candidly  the  opinion  of  Navarrete,  comparing 
it  with  tlie  journal  of  Columbus,  as  published  in  the 
above-mentioned  work,  and  with  the  personal  obser- 
vations of  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  has  been 
much  among  these  islands. 

Colnmbus  describes  Guanahani,  on  which  he 
landed,  and  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  San  Sal- 
vador, as  being  a  beautiful  island,  and  very  lai^ ; 
as  being  level,  and  covered  with  forests,  many  of  the 
trees  of  which  bore  fruit ;  as  having  abundance  of 
fresh  water,  and  a  large  lake  in  the  centre ;  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  population ;  that  he 
proceeded  for  a  considerable  distance  in  his  boats 
along  the  shore,  which  tended  to  the  N.N.E.,  and  as 
he  passed,  was  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  several 
villages.  Turk's  Island  does  not  answer  to  this 
description. 

Turk's  island  is  a  low  key  composed  of  sand  and 
rocks,  and  lying  north  and  south,  less  than  two 
leagues  in  extent.  It  is  utterly  destitute  of  wood, 
and  has  not  a  single  tree  of  native  growth.  It  has  no 
fresh  water,  the  inhabitants  depending  entirely  on 
cisterns  and  casks  in  which  they  preserve  the  rain ; 
neither  has  it  any  lake,  but  several  salt  ponds,  which 
famish  the  sole  production  of  the  island.  Turk's 
Island  cannot  be  approached  on  the  east  or  north- 
east side,  in  consequence  of  the  reef  that  surrounds 
it.  It  has  no  harbour,  bnt  has  an  open  road  on  the 
west  side,  which  vessels  at  anchor  there  have  to  leave 
and  put  to  sea  whenever  the  wind  comes  from  any 
other  quarter  than  that  of  the  usual  trade  breeze  of 
N.  £.  which  blows  over  the  island ;  for  the  shore  is 
80  bold  that  there  is  no  anchorage  except  close  to  it; 
and  when  the  wind  ceases  to  blow  from  the  land, 
vessels  remaining  at  their  anchors  would  be  swung 
against  the  rocks,  or  forced  high  upon  the  shore,  by 
the  terrible  snrf  that  then  prevails.  The  unfre- 
quented road  of  the  Hawk's  Nest,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  island,  is  even  more  dangerous.  This  island, 
Mrhidi  is  not  susceptible  of  the  slightest  cultivation, 
farnbhes  a  scanty  subsistence  to  a  few  sheep  and 
horses.  The  inhabitants  draw  all  their  consumption 
from  abroad,  with  the  exception  of  fish  and  turtle, 
which  are  taken  in  abundance,  and  supply  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the  salt-works. 
The  whole  wealth  of  the  island  consists  in  the  pro- 
dace  of  the  salt-ponds,  and  in  the  salvage  and  plun- 
der of  the  many  wrecks  which  takeplace  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Turk's  Island,  therefore,  would  never  be 
inhabited  in  a  savage  state  of  society,  where  com- 
merce does  not  exist,  and  where  men  are  obliged 
to  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  spot  which  they 
people. 

Again :  when  abont  to  leave  Guanahani,  Colum- 
bus was  at  a  loss  to  chuse  which  to  visit  of  a  great 
number  of  islands  in  sight.  Now  there  is  no  land 
visible  from  Turk's  Island,  excepting  the  two  salt 
keys  which  lie  south  of  it,  and  with  it  form  the  group 
known  as  Tork's  Islands.    The  joumal  of  Golombiu 


does  not  tell  as  what  course  he  steered  in  going  from 
Guanahani  to  Concepdon,  bnt  he  states,  that  it  was 
five  leagues  distant  from  the  former,  and  that  the 
current  was  against  him  in  sailing  to  it :  whereas,  the 
dbtance  from  Turk's  Island  to  the  Gran  Caico,  sup- 
posed by  Navarrete  tube  the  Concepcion  of  Columbus, 
is  nearly  double,  and  the  current  sets  constantly  to  the 
W.  N.  W.  among  these  islands,  which  would  be  h- 
vonrable  in  gouig  from  Turk's  Island  to  the  Gaicos. 

From  Concepcion  Columbus  went  next  to  an  is- 
land which  he  saw  nine  leagues  off  in  a  westerly 
direction,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Fernandina. 
This  Navarrete  takes  to  be  Little  Inagoa,  distant  no 
less  than  twenty-two  leagues  from  Gran  Caico.  Be- 
sides, in  going  to  Little  Inagua,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pass  quite  close  to  three  islands,  each  larger  than 
Turk's  Island,  none  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
journal.  Columbus  describes  Fernandina  as  stretch- 
ing twenty-eight  leagues  S.  E.  and  N.  W. :  whereas 
Little  Inagua  has  its  greatest  length  of  four  leagues 
in  a  S.  W.  direction.  In  a  word,  the  description  of 
Fernandina  has  nothing  in  common  with  Little  Ina- 
gua. From  Fernandina  Columbus  sailed  S.  E.  to 
Isabella,  which  Navarrete  takes  to  be  Great  Inagua : 
whereas  this  latter  bears  S.  W.  from  Little  Inagua, 
a  course  differing  90"  from  the  one  followed  by  Co- 
Iambus. 

Again :  Colnmbus,  on  the  20th  of  November,  takes 
occasion  to  say  that  Guanahani  was  distant  eight 
leagues  from  Isabella:  whereas  Turk's  Island  is 
thirly-five  leagues  from  Great  Inagua.  Leaving  Isa- 
bella, Columbus  stood  W.  S.  W.  for  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  fell  iu  with  the  Islas  Annas.  This  course 
drawn  from  Great  Inagua,  would  meet  the  coast  of 
Cuba  about  Port  Nipe:  whereas  Navarrete  supposes 
that  Columbus  next  fell  in  with  the  keys  south  of  the 
Jumentos,  and  which  bear  W.  N.  W.  from  Inagua; 
a  course  differing  45°  from  the  one  steered  by  the 
ships.  After  sailing  for  some  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cuba,  Columbus  finds  himself,  on  the  {4th 
of  November,  in  the  sea  of  Nuestra  Sefiora,  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  islands  that  it  was  impossible  to 
count  them :  whereas,  on  the  same  day,  Navarrete 
places  him  off  Cape  Moa,  where  there  is  but  one 
small  island,  and  more  than  fifty  leagues  distant 
from  any  group  that  can  possibly  answer  the  de- 
scription. 

Columbus  informs  as  that  San  Salvador  was  dis- 
tant from  Port  Principe  forty-five  leagues  :  whereas 
Turk's  Island  is  distant  from  the  point,  supposed  by 
Navarrete  to  be  the  same,  eighty  leagues. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  remarks  that 
he  had  followed  its  coast  for  an  extent  of  190  leagues. 
Deducting  twenty  leagues  for  his  having  followed  its 
windings,  there  still  remain  100.  Now,  Navarrete 
only  supposes  him  to  have  coasted  this  island  an  ex- 
tent of  seventy  leagues. 

Such  are  the  most  important  difficulties  which  the 
theory  of  Navarrete  offers,  and  which  appear  insur- 
mountable. Let  OS  now  lake  up  Uie  route  of  Colum- 
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bus  as  recorded  in  bis  joomal,  and,  witli  the  best 
charts  before  as,  examine  how  it  agrees  with  the 
popular  and  traditional  opinion,  that  be  first  landed 
on  Uie  island  of  San  Salvador. 

We  learn  from  the  joinDal  of  Columbus  that,  on 
the  11th  of  October,  1492,  he  continued  steering 
W.  S.  W.  until  snnset,  when  he  returned  to  his  old 
course  of  west,  the  vessels  running  at  the  rate  of 
three  leagues  an  hoar.  At  ten  o'clock  he  and  several 
of  his  crew  saw  a  light,  which  seemed  like  a  torch 
carried  about  on  land.  He  continued  running  on 
four  hours  longer,  and  had  made  a  distance  of  twelve 
leagues  flarther  west,  when  at  two  in  the  morning 
land  was  discovered  a-head,  distant  two  leagues. 
The  twelve  leagues  which  they  ran  since  ten  o'clock, 
with  the  two  leagnes'  distance  from  the  land,  form  a 
total,  corresponding  essentially  with  the  distance  and 
situation  of  Watling's Island  flrom  San  Salvador;  and 
it  is  thence  presumed,  that  the  light  seen  at  that  hour 
was  on  Watling's  Island,  whicb  they  were  then  pass- 
ing. Had  the  light  been  seen  on  land  a-head,  and 
they  had  kept  running  on  four  hours,  at  the  rate  of 
three  leagues  an  bonr,  they  must  have  run  high  and 
dry  on  shore.  As  the  Admiral  himself  received  the 
royal  reward  for  having  seen  this  light,  as  the  first 
discovery  of  land,  WaUing's  Island  is  believed  to  be 
the  point  for  which  this  premium  was  granted. 

On  making  land,  the  vessels  were  hove  to  until 
daylight  of  the  same  42th  of  October;  they  then  an- 
chored off  an  island  of  great  beauty,  covered  with 
forests  and  extremely  populous. 

It  was  called  Guanahani  by  the  natives,  but  Co- 
Inmbos  gave  it  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Exploring 
its  coast,  where  it  ran  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  he  found  a  har- 
bour capable  of  sheltering  any  number  of  ships.  Tliis 
description  corresponds  minutely  with  the  S.  £.  part 
of  the  island  known  as  San  Salvador,  or  Gat  Island, 
wltich  lies  east  and  west,  bending  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity to  the  N.  N.  £.,  and  has  the  same  verdant  and 
fertile  appearance.  The  vessels  had  probably  drifted 
into  this  bay  at  the  S.  E.  side  of  San  Salvador,  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  while  lying  to  for  daylight;  nor 
did  Columbus,  while  remaining  at  the  island,  or 
when  sailing  from  it,  open  the  land  so  as  to  discover 
that  what  he  had  taken  for  its  whole  length  was  but 
a  bend  at  one  end  of  it,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the 
island  lay  behind,  stretching  far  to  the  N.  W.  From 
Guanahani,  Columbus  saw  so  many  other  islands  that 
he  was  at  a  loss  which  nest  to  visit.  The  Indians 
signified  that  they  wereinnomeraUe,  and  mentioned 
the  names  of  above  a  hundred.  He  determined  to 
go  to  the  largest  in  sight,  which  appeared  to  be  about 
five  leagues  distant;  some  of  the  others  were  nearer, 
and  some  further  off.  The  island  thus  selected,  it  is 
presumed,  was  the  present  idand  of  Concepcion ;  and 
that  the  others  were  that  singular  belt  of  small  islands, 
known  as  La  Cadena  (or  the  chain),  stretching  past 
the  island  of  San  Salvador  in  a  S.  E.  by  N.  W.  di- 
rection :  the  nearest  of  the  groop  being  nearer  than 
Concepcion,  while  the  rest  are  more  distant. 


Leaving  San  Salvador  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th 
for  the  island  thus  selected,  the  ships  lay  by  daring 
the  night,  and  did  not  readi  it  until  late  in  the  follow- 
ing day,  being  retarded  by  adverse  currents.  Colum- 
bus gave  this  island  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  h 
Concepcion :  he  does  not  mention  either  its  bearings 
fh>m  San  Salvador,  or  the  course  which  he  steered 
in  going  to  it.  We  know  that  in  all  this  neigfabov- 
bood  the  current  sets  strongly  and  constantly  to  the 
W.N.W.;  and  since  Columbus  had  the  current  agaiut 
him,  he  must  have  been  sailing  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  to  the  E.  S.  E.  Besides,  when  near  Concep- 
cion, Cohimbos  sees  another  island  to  the  westward, 
the  largest  he  had  yet  seen;  but  be  tells  U8  that  be 
anchored  off  Concepcion,  and  did  not  stand  for  this 
larger  island,  because  he  could  not  have  sailed  to  the 
west.  Hence  it  is  rendered  certain  that  Colomlni 
did  not  sail  westward  in  going  from  San  Salvador  lo 
Concepcion ;  for,  from  the  opposition  of  the  wind, 
as  there  could  be  no  other  cause,  he  could  not  mU 
towards  that  quarter.  Now,  on  reference  to  the  «^«rt, 
we  find  the  island  at  present  known  as  Concepcion 
situated  E.  S.  E.  from  San  Salvador,  and  at  a  corres- 
ponding distance  of  five  leagues. 

Leavii^  Concepcion  on  the  16th  October,  Coluin- 
bns  steered  for  a  very  large  island  seen  to  the  west- 
ward nine  leagues  off,  and  which  extoided  itsetf 
twenty-eight  leagues  in  a  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  directioD. 
He  was  becalmed  the  whole  day,  and  did  not  rearh 
the  island  until  the  following  morning,  17th  Octobo-. 
He  named  it  Fernandina.  At  noon  he  made  sai 
again,  with  a  view  to  run  round  it,  and  reach  m- 
other  island  called  Samoet;  but  the  wind  being  at 
S.  E.  by  S.,  the  coarse  be  wished  to  steer,  the  natnes 
signified  that  it  would  be  easier  to  sail  round  tUi 
island  by  running  to  the  N.  W.  with  a  fair  wiai. 
He  therefore  bore  up  to  the  N.  W.,  and  having  m 
two  leagues  found  a  marvellous  port,  with  a  nam* 
entrance,  or  rather  with  two  entrances,  fior  there  was 
an  island  which  shut  it  in  completely,  forming  a  naUf 
basin  within.  Sailing  out  of  this  harbour  by  the  «^ 
posite  entrance  at  the  N.  W.,  he  discovered  that  pat 
of  the  island  which  runs  east  and  west.  The  nathci 
signified  to  him  that  this  island  was  smaQo-  than  Sa- 
moet, and  that  it  would  be  belter  to  relam  towarii 
the  latter.  It  had  now  become  calm,  bat  abstfy 
after  there  sprung  up  a  breeze  from  W.  N.  W. 
which  was  a-head  for  the  coarse  they  had  been  steer- 
ing; so  they  bore  up  and  stood  to  the  E.  S.  S.in 
Older  to  get  an  offing;  for  the  weather  tbreateaed  a 
storm,  whidi  however  dissipated  itself  in  nin.  The 
next  day,  being  the  18th  October,  they  andwccd  «^ 
posite  tlie  extremity  of  Fernandina. 

The  whole  of  this  description  answers 
curately  to  the  island  of  Exama,  which  lies  i 
San  Salvador,  and  S.  W.  by  S.  from  CwiwpcJM 
The  only  inconsistency  is,  that  Ctdttmbos  stMa4M 
Fernandina  bore  nearly  west  from  CeaoepciDa,  and 
was  twenty-eight  leagues  in  extent.  TWs  ariMlte 
most  have  proceeded  from  bis  havmg  taken  tkt  Img 
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cbain  ot  keys  called  La  Cadena  for  part  of  ihe  same 
Exuraa;  which  continuous  ap|»earance  ihey  naturally 
awume  when  seta  from  Concepdon,  for  ibey  ran  in 
tbeaame  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  direction.  Their  bear- 
ing, wlien  seen  from  the  same  point,  is  liltewise 
westeriy  as  well  as  tonth-weslerijr.  As  a  proof  that 
such  was  the  case,  it  may  be  observed,  tliat  after  hav- 
ing approached  these  islands,  instead  of  the  extent  of 
Femandina  being  increased  to  his  eye,  be  now  re- 
marks that  it  was  twenty  leagues  long,  whereas  be- 
fore it  waH  estimated  by  him  at  twenty-eight ;  he  now 
discovers  that  instead  of  one  island  there  were  many, 
and  alters  his  course  southerly  to  reach  the  one  that 
was  most  conspicaons. 

The  identity  of  the  island  here  described  with 
Exuma  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  tlie  mind.  The 
distance  from  Concepcion,  the  remarkable  port  with 
an  island  in  front  of  it,  and  farther  on  its  coast  turn- 
ing off  to  the  westward,  areall  so  accurately  delineat- 
ed, that  it  would  seem  as  though  the  chart  had  been 
drawn  from  the  description  of  Columbus.    • 

On  the  lOth  October,  the  ships  left  Femandina, 
steering  S.  E.  with  the  wind  at  north.    Sailing  three 
boors  on  this  coarse,  they  discovered  Samoct  to  the 
east,  and  steered  for  it,  arriving  at  its  north  point  be- 
fore noon.   Here  they  found  a  little  island  surrounded 
by  rocks,  with  another  reef  of  rocks  lyuig  between  it 
and  Samoet.    To  Samoel  Colombos  gave  Ihe  name 
of  Isabella,  and  to  Ihe  point  of  it  opposite  the  liule 
island,  that  of  Cabo  del  Isleo;  the  cape  at  the  S.  W. 
point  of  Samoet  Columbus  called  Cabo  de  Lagnna, 
and  off  this  last  his  ships  were  brought  to  anchor. 
The  little  isiatid  lay  in  tite  direction  from  Femandina 
to  Isabella,  east  and  west.    The  coast  from  the  small 
island  lay  westerly  twelve  leagues  to  a  cape,  whidi 
Columbus  called  Fermosa  from  its  beauty;  this  he 
believed  to  be  an  inland  apart  from  Samoct  or  Isa- 
bella, with  another  one  between  them.    -Leavbig 
Cabo  Laguna,  where  he  remained  nnlil  Ihe  90th  Oc- 
loher,  Columbus  steered  to  the  N.  E.  towards  Cabo 
del  Isleo,  but  meeting  with  shoals  inside  Ihe  small 
island,  be  did  not  come  lo  anchor  until  the  day  fol- 
lowing.   Near  this  extremity  of  Isabella  Ihey  found 
a  lake,  from  which  lite  ships  were  supplied  with  water. 
This  island  of  Isabella,  or  Samoet,  agrees  so  ac- 
curately in  its  description  with  Isia  Larga,  which  lies 
east  of  Exunta,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  it 
with  Ihe  chart  unfolded  lo  become  convinced  of  the 
identity. 

Hamng  resolved  lo  visit  the  bland  which  the  na- 
tives called  Cuba,  and  described  as  bearing  W.  S.W. 
firom  Isabella,  Columbus  left  Cabo  del  Isleo  at  mid- 
nigitt,  the  commencement  of  Ihe  34th  October,  and 
shaped  his  course  accordingly  to  the  W.S.W.  The 
w^ind  contiBued  light,  with  rain,  nnlil  noon,  when  it 
freshened  op,  and  ui  the  eveniag  Cape  Ferde,  the 
S.W.  point  of  Femandina,  bore  N.W.  distant  sevni 
leagues.  As  the  night  became  tempestuous,  he  lay 
to  nnlil  morning,  drifting  accordbig  to  the  reckoning 
only  two  leagues. 


On  the  morning  of  the  SSUi  he  made  sail  again  lo 
W.  S.W.,  until  nine  o'clock,  when  he  had  nin  flvo 
leagues;  he  tlien  steered  west  until  three,  wlien  he 
had  run  eleven  leagnes,  at  which  hour  land  was  dis- 
covered, consisting  of  seven  or  eight  keys  lying  north 
and  south,  and  distant  five  leagues  from  the  ships. 
Here  he  anchored  the  next  day,  south  of  these  islands, 
whidi  he  called  Islas  de  Arena ;  tliey  were  low,  and 
five  or  six  leagues  in  extent. 

The  distances  run  by  Columbus,  added  to  Ihe  de- 
parture taken  from  Fernandina  and  the  distance  tmm 
these  islands  of  Arena  at  the  time  of  discovering,  give 
a  sum  of  thirty  leagues.  This  sum  of  thirty  leagnes 
is  about  three  less  than  the  distance  from  Uie  S.W. 
point  of  Fernandina  or  Exuma,  whence  Columbos 
took  his  departure,  lo  the  group  of  Mucaras,  which 
lie  east  of  Cayo  Loboon  the  grand  bank  of  Baliama, 
and  which  correspond  to  ttie  description  of  Columbos. 
If  it  were  necessary  lo  account  for  the  difference  of 
tluree  leagnes  in  a  reckoning  where  so  much  is  given 
on  conjecture,  it  would  readily  occur  lo  a  seaman, 
that  an  alfowance  of  two  leagnes  for  drift,  during  a 
long  night  of  blowy  weather,  is  bnt  a  small  one. 
The  course  from  Exuma  lo  the  Mucaras  is  about  S.W. 
by  W.  The  course  followed  by  Columbus  differs  a 
little  from  this,  but  as  it  was  his  intention,  on  setting 
sail  from  Isabella,  to  steer  W.  S.W.,  and  since  be 
afterwards  altered  it  to  west,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  did  so  in  conseqoence  of  having  been  run  out  of 
his  course  to  the  southward,  while  lying  lo  Ihe  night 
previous. 

Oct.  asr.— At  sancise  Columbos  set  sail  (Vom  th« 
isles  Arenas  or  Mocans,  for  an  island  called  Cuba, 
steering  S.  S.W.  At  dark  having  made  seventeen 
leagnes  on  that  coarse,  be  saw  the  land,  and  hove 
his  ships^o  until  morning. 

In  this  part  of  the  journal,  Columbus  does  not  de- 
scribe Ihe  localities  with  that  accuracy  with  which  he 
had  hitherto  noted  every  thing;  llie  text  also  is  in  se- 
veral places  obscure. 

The  sliips  havmg  remained  hove  to  until  morning, 
they  made  sail  on  the  28lh,  at  S.  S.W.  entering  a 
beanliftol  river  wKh  a  flne  harbour,  which  they  named 
San  Salvador.  This  part  of  San  Salvador  we  lake  lo 
be  the  one  now  known  as  Caravelas  Grandes,  si- 
tuated eight  leagnes  west  of  Nuevilao  del  Principe. 
Its  bearings  and  distance  from  the  Mucaras  coincide 
exactly  with  those  run  by  Columbus;  and  its  descrip- 
tion coincides,  as  for  as  can  be  ascertained  by  charts, 
with  the  port  which  he  visited. 

Oct.  ^.—Leaving  this  port,  Columbus  stood  lo 
Uie  west,  and  having  sailed  six  leagnes,  be  came  to 
a  point  of  the  island  ronning  N.  W.,  wtiich  we  lake 
to  be  the  Pnnta  Gorda ;  and,  ten  leagnes  farther,  an- 
other streldiing  easterly,  which  will  be  Punta  Cu- 
riana.  One  leagoe  farther  lie  discovered  a  small 
river,  and  beyand  this  another  very  large  one,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Rio  de  Maas.  This  river 
emptied  into  a  line  basin  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  hav- 
ing a  bold  entrance :  it  had  for  land-marks  two  roond 
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mouniains  at  the  S.W.,  and  to  the  W.  N.W.  a  bold 
promontory,  suitable  for  a  fortification,  which  pro- 
jected far  into  the  sea.  This  we  take  to  be  the  fine 
harbour  and  river  situated  west  of  Point  Curiana; 
its  distance  corresponds  with  that  run  by  Columbus 
from  Caravelas  Grandes,  which  we  have  supposed 
identical  with  the  port  of  San  Salvador.  Leaving 
Rio  de  Maas  the  30lh  of  Ocldier,  Columbus  stood  to 
the  N.W.  for  fifteen  leagues,  when  he  saw  a  cape,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  de  Palmas.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  one  which  forms  the  eastern  en- 
trance to  Lagnna  de  Moron.  Beyond  Uiis  cape  was 
a  river,  distant,  according  to  the  natives,  four  days' 
journey  from  the  town  of  Cuba;  Columbus  deter- 
mined therefore  to  make  for  it. 

Having  lain  to  all  night,  he  reached  the  river  on 
the  5{st  of  October,  but  found  that  it  was  too  shal- 
low to  admit  his  ships.  This  is  supposed  to  be  what 
is  now  known  as  Laguna  de  Moron.  Beyond  this 
was  a  cape  surrounded  by  shoab,  and  another  pro- 
jected still  farther  out.  Between  these  two  capes 
was  a  bay  capable  of  receiving  small  vesseb.  The 
identity  here  of  the  description  with  the  coast  near 
Laguna  de  Moron  seems  very  clear.  The  cape  east 
of  Laguna  de  Moron  coincides  with  Cape  Palmas, 
the  Laguna  de  Moron  with  the  shoal  river  described 
by  Columhns;  and  in  the  western  point  of  entrance, 
with  the  island  of  Cahrion  opposite  it,  we  recognise 
the  iwo  projecting  capes  he  speaks  of,  with  what 
appeared  lo  be  a  bay  between  them.  This  all  is  a 
remarkable  combination,  difficult  to  be  found  any 
where  but  in  the  same  spot  which  Columbus  visited 
and  described.  Further,  the  coast  from  the  port  of 
San  Salvador  had  run  west  to  Rio  de  Maus,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  leagues,  and  from  Rio  de  Maus 
it  had  extended  N.  W.  fifteen  leagues  lo  Cabo  de 
Palmas;  all  of  which  agrees  fully  with  what  has  been 
here  supposed.  The  wind  having  shifted  to  north, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  course  they  had  been  steer- 
ing, the  vessels  bore  up  and  returned  lo  Rio  de  Maus. 

On  the  42lh  of  November  the  ships  sailed  out  of  Rio 
de  Maus  to  go  in  quest  of  Babeque,  an  island  believed 
to  abound  in  gold,  and  lo  lie  £.  by  S.  from  that 
port.  Having  sailed  eight  leagues  with  a  fan*  wind, 
they  came  lo  a  river,  in  which  may  be  recognised 
the  one  which  lies  just  west  of  Pnnta  Gorda.  Four 
leagues  farther  they  saw  another,  which  they  called 
Rio  del  Sol.  It  appeared  very  large,  but  they  did 
not  stop  (0  examine  it,  as  Ihe  wind  was  fair  to  ad- 
vance. This  we  take  to  be  the  river  now  known  as 
Sabana.  Columbus  was  now  retracing  his  steps, 
and  bad  made  twelve  leagues  from  Rio  de  Maus; 
but  iu  going  west  from  port  San  Salvador  lo  Rio  de 
Maus,  he  had  run  seventeen  leagues.  San  Salvador 
therefore  remains  five  leagues  east  of  Rio  del  Sol ; 
and  accordingly,  on  reference  lo  the  chart,  we  £nd 
Caravelas  Grandes  situated  a  corresponding  distance 
from  Sabana. 

Having  run  six  leagues  from  Rio  del  Sol,  which 
makes  in  all  eighteen  leagues  from  Rio  de  Maus, 


Columbus  came  lo  a  cape  which  he  called  Cabo  d« 
Cuba,  probably  from  suppodng  it  to  be  the  exlremitj 
of  that  island.  This  corresponds  precisely  in  distance 
from  Punta  Casiana  with  the  lesser  island  of  Gua- 
java,  situated  near  Cuba,  and  betweoi  which  and 
the  greater  Guajava  Columbus  must  have  passed  in 
running  in  for  Port  San  Salvador.  Either  be  did  not 
notice  it,  from  his  attention  being  engrossed  by  the 
magnificent  island  before  him,  or,  as  is  also  possible, 
his  vessels  may  have  been  drifted  through  the  passage, 
which  is  two  leagues  wide,  while  lying  to  the  night 
previous  to  tlieir  arrival  at  Port  San  Salvador. 

On  the  <  5th  of  November,  having  hove  to  all  night, 
in  the  morning  the  ships  passed  a  point  two  leagues 
in  extent,  and  then  entered  into  a  gulf  Ihat  made 
uilo  theS.S.W.,  and  which  Columbus  thought  se- 
parated Cuba  from  Bohio.  At  the  bottom  of  the  golf 
was  a  lai^e  l)asin  between  two  mountains.  He  oniU 
not  determine  whether  or  not  Ibis  was  an  arm  of  the 
sea ;  for  not  finding  shelter  from  the  north  wind,  be 
put  lo  sea  again.  Hence  it  would  appear  ihat  Co- 
lumbus must  have  partly  sailed  round  the  smaller 
Guajava,  which  he  look  lo  be  the  extremity  of  Cuba, 
without  being  aware  that  a  few  hours'  sail  woold 
have  taken  him,  by  this  channel,  to  Port  San  Salva- 
dor, his  first  discovery  in  Cuba,  and  so  back  lo  Ihe 
same  Rio  del  Sol  which  he  had  passed  Ihe  day  pre- 
vious. Of  the  two  mountains  seen  on  both  »ide8  of 
this  entrance,  the  principal  one  corresponds  with  the 
peak  called  Alto  de  Juan  Daune,  whicii  lies  seven 
leagues  west  of  Punta  de  Maternillos.  The  wind  con- 
tinuing north,  he  stood  east  fourteen  leagues  from 
Cape  Cuba,  which  we  have  supposed  the  lesser  is- 
land of  Guajava.  It  is  here  rendered  sure  thai  the 
point  of  Little  Guajava  was  believed  by  bm  lo  Jie 
the  extremity  of  Cuba;  for  he  speaks  of., ll|«!i land 
mentioned  as  lying  lo  leeward  of  tlie  abqv4vmen- 
tioned  gulf  as  being  tlie  island  of  Bohio,  and  ^ys  that 
he  discovered  twenty  leagues  of  it  ruiuiing  E.  S.K 
and  W.  N.W. 

On  the  1 4lh  November,  having  lain  loall  night  with 
a  N.  £.  wind,  he  determined  to  seek  a  port,  and  if 
he  found  none,  to  return  to  those  whicli  he  had  left 
in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
all  east  of  Guajava  he  supposed  to  be  Bohio.  He 
steered  E.  by  S.  therefore  six  leagues,  and  then  stood 
in  for  the  land.  Here  he  saw  many  ports  and  islands; 
but  as  it  blew  fresh,  with  a  heavy  sea,  lie  dared  not 
enter,  but  ran  the  coast  down  N.W.  by  W.  fiw  a 
distance  of  eighteen  leagues,  where  he  saw  a  dear 
entrance  and  a  port,  into  which  he  stood  S.  S. W.  and 
afterwards  S.E.,  the  navigation  being  all  clear  and 
open.  Here  Columbus  beheld  so  many  islands  that 
it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  They  were  very 
lofty,  and  covered  willi  trees.  Columbns  called  the 
neighbouring  sea  Mar  de  Nnestra  Seiiora,  and  to 
the  harbour  near  the  entrance  to  these  islands  be 
gave  the  name  of  Port  Principe.  This  harboor,  he 
says,  he  did  not  enter  until  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, which  was  four  days  after.    This  part  of  Ihe 
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text  of  Colambus's  jonrnal  is  confosed,  and  there 
are  also  anticipations,  as  if  it  had  been  written  sub- 
seqaenlly,  or  mixed  together  in  copying.    It  appears 
evident,  that  while  lying  to  the  night  previons,  with 
the  vind  at  N.  E.,  the  ships  had  drifted  to  the  N.W., 
and  been  carried  by  the  powerful  current  of  the  Ba- 
hama cliannel  far  in  the  same  direction.  When  they 
bore  up,  therefore,  to  retarn  to  the  ports  which  they 
had  left  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  they  fell  in  to  leeward 
of  llieni,  and  now  first  discovered  the  numerous  group 
ofisiands  of  which  Cayo  Romano  is  the  principal.  The 
current  of  this  channel  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  have 
carried  the  vessels  to  the  westward  a  distance  of  20 
leagaes,  which  is  what  they  bad  run  easterly  since 
leaving  Cape  Cuba,  or  Gnajava,  for  it  had  acted  upon 
them  during  a  period  of  thirty  hours.    There  can  be 
no  doDbt  as  to  the  identity  of  these  keys  with  those 
about  Cayo  Romano;  for  they  are  the  only  ones  in 
the  neiglibourhoocl  of  Cuba  that  are  not  of  a  low  and 
swampy  nature,  but  large  and  lofty.    They  enclose 
a  free,  open  navigation,  and  abundance  of  line  bar- 
boars,  in  late  years  the  resort  of  pirates,  who  found 
security  and  concealment  for  themselves  and  their 
prizes  in  llie  recesses  of  these  lofty  keys.    From  the 
description  of  Columbus,  the  vessels  must  have  enter- 
ed between  (he  islands  ofBariland  Pacedon,  and  sail- 
ing along  Cayo  Romano  on  a  S.£.  course,  have  reached 
in  another  day  their  old  cruising-groundin  the  neigh- 
Loarhood  of  lesser  Guajava.    Not  only  Columbus 
does  not  tell  us  here  of  his  having  changed  his  anchor- 
age amongst  these  keys,  but  his  journal  does  not  even 
mention  his  having  anchored  at  all,  until  the  return 
from  the  ineffectual  search  after  Babeque.  It  is  clear, 
fitMn  what  has  been  said,  that  it  was  not  in  Port  Prin- 
cipe lliat  the  vessels  andtored  on  this  occasion;  but 
it  could  not  have  been  very  distant,  since  Columbus 
went  from  tlie  ships  in  Itis  boats  on  the  ISth  Novem- 
ber, to  place  a  cross  at  its  entrance.  He  had  probably 
seen  the  entrance  from  without,  when  sailing  east 
from  Guajava  on  the  ISth  of  November.  The  identity 
uf  this  port  with  the  one  now  known  as  Nuevitas  el 
Principe  seems  certain  from  the  description  of  its  en- 
trance.   Columbus,  it  appears,  did  not  mil  its  in- 
terior. 

On  the  10th  November  the  ships  sailed  again,  in 
quest  of  Babeque.  At  sunset  Port  Principe  bore 
S.  9.  W.  distant  seven  leagaes,  and  having  sailed  all 
si^hl  at  N.  E.  by  N.  and  until  ten  o'clock  of  the  next 
day  (20th  November),  they  had  run  a  distance  of 
fifteen  leagues  on  that  course.  The  wind  blowing 
from  E.  S.  £.,  which  was  llie  direction  in  which  Ba- 
l:>eqae  was  supposed  to  lie,  and  the  weather  l)eing 
fool,  Columbus  determined  (o  return  to  Port  Prin- 
cipe, which  was  then  distant  twenty-five  leagues.  He 
did  not  wish  to  go  to  Isabella,  distant  only  twelve 
leagaes,  lest  the  Indians  whom  he  had  brought  from 
San  Salvador,  which  lay  eight  leagues  from  Isabella, 
should  make  their  escape.  Thus  in  sailing  N.E.  by  N. 
from  near  Port  Principe,  Columbus  had  approached 
^-ithin  a  short  distance  of  Isabella.    That  island  was 


then,  according  to  his  calculations,  tiiirty-seven 
leagues  from  Port  Principe;  and  San  Salvador  was 
forty-five  leagues  from  the  same  point.  The  first 
differs  but  eight  leagues  from  the  truth,  the  latter 
nine;  or  from  the  actual  distance  of  Nuevitas  el  Prin- 
cipe from  Isia  Larga  and  San  Salvador.  Again,  let 
us  now  call  to  mind  the  course  made  by  Columbus  in  ^ 
going  from  Isabella  to  Cuba ;-  it  was  first  W.  S.W., 
then  west,  and  afterwards  S.  S.W.  Having  conside- 
ration for  tlie  different  distances  run  on  each ,  these 
yield  a  medium  course  not  materially  differing  from 
S.W.  Sailuig  then  S.W.  from  Isabella,  Columbus 
had  reached  Port  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
Making'aflerwards  a  course  of  N.  E.  by  N.  from  off 
Port  Principe,  he  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Isa- 
bella. Hence  we  deduce  that  Port  San  Salvador,  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  lay  west  of  Port  Principe,  and  the 
whole  combination  is  thus  bound  together  and  esta- 
blished. The  two  islands  seen  by  Columbus  at  ten 
o'clock  of  the  same  201  h  November,  must  have  been 
some  of  the  keys  which  lie  west  of  the  Jumenios. 
Running  back  towards  Port  Principe,  Columbus  made ' 
it  at  dark,  but  found  that  he  had  been  carried  to  the 
westward  by  the  currents.  This  furnishes  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  Bahama 
channel ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  ran  over 
to  Cuba  with  a  fair  wind.  After  contending  for  four 
days,  until  the  24lh  November,  with  light  winds 
against  the  force  of  these  currents,  he  arrived  at  length 
opposite  the  level  island  whence  he  had  set  out  the 
week  before  when  going  to  Babeque. 

We  are  thus  accidentally  informed  that  the  point 
from  which  Columbus  started  in  search  of  Babeque 
was  the  same  island  of  Guajava  the  lesser,  wliich  lies 
west  of  Nuevitas  el  Principe.  Further :  atflrsthe  dared 
not  enter  into  the  opening  between  the  twomountains, 
for  it  seemed  as  though  the  sea  broke  upon  them;  but 
having  sent  the  boat  a-head,  the  vessels  followed 
in  at  S.W.  and  then  W.  into  a  fine  harbour.  The 
level  island  lay  north  of  it,  and  with  another  island 
formed  a  secure  basin  capable  of  sheltering  all  tlic 
navy  of  Spain.  This  level  island  resolves  itself  then 
into  our  late  Cape  Cuba,  which  we  have  supposed  to 
foe  Little  Gnajava,  and  the  entrance  east  of  it  becomes 
identical  with  the  gulf  above-mentioned  which  lay 
between  two  mountains,  one  of  which  we  have  sup- 
posed the  Alto  de  Juan  Daune,  and  which  gulf  ap- 
peared to  divide  Cuba  from  Bohio.  Our  course  now 
becomes  a  plain  one.  On  the  26th  of  November,  Co- 
lumbus sailed  from  Santa  Catalina  (the  name  given 
by  him  to  the  port  last  described)  at  suwise,  and  stood 
for  the  cape  at  the  S.  E.  which  he  called  Cabo  de 
Pico.  In  this  it  is  easy  to  recognise  llie  high  peak 
already  spoken  of  as  the  Alto  de  Juan  Daune.  Ar- 
rived off  this  he  saw  another  cape,  distant  fifteen 
leagues,  and  still  farther  anotlier  five  leagues  beyond 
it,  which  he  called  Cabo  de  Campana.  l^he  first 
must  be  tliat  now  known  as  Point  Padre,  t|ie  second 
Pomt  Mulas :  their  distances  from  Alto  de  Joan  Daune 
are  underrated;  but  it  requires  no  little  exfierience  lo 
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egtimate  correctly  the  distances  of  the  bold  head-lands 
of  Cuba,  as  seen  tlirough  the  pare  atoMMpbere  that 
surrounds  the  island. 

Having  passed  Poinl  Malas  in  the  night,  on  the  27th, 
Columbus  looked  into  the  deep  l)ay  that  lies  S.  £.  of 
it,  and  seeing  tlie  bold  projectmg  head-land  that  makes 
out  between  Port  Nipe  and  Port  Banes,  with  those 
deep  bays  on  each  side  of  it,  be  supposed  it  to  be  an 
arm  of  the  sea  dividing  one  land  from  another  with 
an  island  between  them. 

Having  landed  at  Taco  for  a  ^orl  time,  Columbus 
arrived  in  the  evening  eftbe  27th  at  Baracoa,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Santo.  From  Cabo  del 
Pico  to  Puerto  Santo,  a  distance  of  sixty  leagues,  he 
had  passed  no  fewer  than  nine  good  ports  and  five 
rivers  to  Cape  Campana,  and  thence  to  Puerto  Santo 
eiglit  more  rivers  eacli  with  a  good  port ;  all  of  which 
'  may  be  found  on  the  chart  between  Alto  de  Juan 
Datme  and  Baracoa.  By  keeping  near  the  0(«st  he 
had  been  assisted  to  the  S.  £.  by  the  eddy  current  of 
the  Bahama  channel.  Sailing  nrom  Puerto  Santo  or 
Baracoa  on  the  -ith  of  Decend^r,  he  reached  the  es- 
tremily  of  Cuba  the  following  day,  and  striking  off 
npon  a  wind  to  the  S.  E.  in  search  of  Babeque  which 
lay  to  the  N.  E.,  he  came  in  sight  of  Bohio,  to  which 
be  gave  the  nameof  Espaniola. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Colnmbas  tells  ns  Uiat 
he  had  coasted  it  a  distance  of  490  leagues.  Allow- 
uig  twenty  leagues  of  this  distance  fbr  his  having  fol- 
lowed the  undulations  of  the  coast,  the  remaining 
400  measured  from  Point  Maysi  fall  exactly  upon  Ca- 
brion  Key,  whicli  we  have  supposed  the  western 
boundary  of  his  discoveries. 

The  astronomical  observations  of  Columbus  form 
no  objection  to  what  has  been  here  advanced ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  instrument  which  he  made  use  of  to 
measure  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  out  of  order  and  not  to  he  depended  upon.  He 
places  his  first  discovery,  Guanahani,  in  the  latitude 
of  Ferro,  which  is  about  37*  30'  north.  San  Sal- 
vador we  find  in24«30',  and  Turk's  Island  in  21°  50' : 
both  are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  certainly 
easier  to  conceive  an  error  of  tliree  than  one  of  six 
degree. 

Laying  aside  geographical  demonstration,  let  ns 
now  examine  how  historical  records  agree  with  the 
ojHnion  here  supported,  that  the  island  of  San  Sal- 
vador was  the  first  point  where  Columbus  came  in 
contact  with  the  New  WorU.  Herrera,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  most  foithfiil  and  authentic  of  Spanish 
historians,  wrote  his  History  of  the  Indies  towards  the 
year  1600.  In  describing  the  voyage  of  Jnan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  made  to  Florida  in  1512,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : '  "  Leaving  Aguada  iu  Porto  Rico, 
they  steered  to  the  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  in  five  days  ar- 
rived at  an  island  called  el  Yiejo,  in  latitude  22°  50' 
north.  Tlie  next  day  they  arrived  at  a  small  island 
of  the  Luc^yos,  called  Caycos.    On  the  eighth  day 

•  Hcrrora'a  HUt.  ind.,  (lec«d.  i,  L  ii,  c.  10. 


they  anchored  at  another  island  called  Tagona  in  S4°, 
on  the  eighth  day  out  fivm  Poito  Rico.  Thence  the; 
passed  to  the  island  of  Mann^,  in  24'SO',  and  on 
the  eleventit  day  they  reached  Gnanihani,  which  b 
in  iS'My  north.  This  island  of  Gnanahsni  was  the 
first  discovered  by  Colombos  on  bis  first  voyage,  and 
which  be  called  San  Salvador."  Thisis  the  sobMiDce 
of  tlie  remarks  of  Herrera,  and  is  entirely  condnan 
as  to  the  location  of  San  Salvador.  The  lalitades,  K 
is  true,  are  all  plaeed  higher  than  we  now  know  (hem 
to  be ;  that  of  San  Salvador  being  sach  as  to  ootns- 
pond  witli  rto  other  land  than  that  now  known  as  lie 
Berry  Islands,  which  are  seventy  If  agues  distant  fitm 
the  nearest  coast  of  Cuba :  whereas  Columbus  (dbiB 
that  San  Sal>-ador  was  only  forty-five  lesgoea  ftm 
Port  Principe.  But  in  those  infant  days  of  navigation, 
the  instruments  for  measuring  the  altitudes  of  Ike 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  tables  of  declinations  (brcte- 
ducing  the  latitude,  must  have  been  so  irapwfect  as  to 
place  the  most  scientific  navigator  of  the  time  bdo* 
the  most  mechanical  one  of  the  present 

The  second  island  arrived  at  by  Ponce  de  lewi,  in 
his  north-western  conrse,  was  one  of  the  Caycos;  tbt 
first  one,  tlien,  called  EI  Viejo,  must  have  been Tnit't 
Island,  which  lies  S.  E.  of  the  Caycos.  The  Uwd 
Island  they  came  to  was  probably  Marignana;  the 
fourth,  Crooked  Island;  and  the  fifth,  Isla  1*^- 
Lastly  they  came  to  Gnanahani,  the  San  Salvador  of 
Columbus.  If  this  be  supposed  identical  withTnrt's 
Island,  where  do  we  find  the  succession  of  i^ 
loudied  at  by  Ponce  de  Leon  on  his  way  from  Porto 
Rico  to  San  Salvador  ? '  No  stress  has  been  laid, « 
these  remarks,  on  the  identity  of  name  which  hashes 
preserved  to  San  Salvador,  Omcepcion,  and  Port  Pii»- 
cipe,  with  Aose  given  by  Golnmbns,  though  tiadi- 
(ional  nsage  is  of  vast  weight  in  stich  matters.  O 
grapliical  proof,  of  a  conclusive  kind  it  is  thoi^i,  ^ 
been  advanced,  to  enable  the  xroM  to  remain  la  to 
old  hereditary  belief  that  the  present  island  ofSn 
Salvador  is  the  spot  where  Columbus  firel  *'  *•* 
upon  the  New  World.  EstaWiAed  opinions  of  ih 
kind  shooW  not  be  lightly  molested.  It  is  a  good  * 
nile,  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  m  carious  t^ 
search  as  well  as  territorial  dealings,  "  Do  not  *■ 
turb  the  ancient  landmari(S." 


N«XVU. 

PIMCIPIIS  DPOS  WHICH  TBS  SOBS  MVmOntD  l»  Ti»  •* 
B»B  BEKN  IKDDCED  INTO  aODSIll  CCIiSXa. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  i** 
of  silver,  which  was  equal  to  eight  ounces,  orB  W 
castillanos,  was  divided  into  sixty-five  reals,  and  <» 

>  in  the  first  chapter  of  Herren's  detai^oo  «  '"^^ 
appended  to  liis  history,  » iinoa>er  scale  of  Ih*  ^J'T "JJ^ 
which  corroborate*  the  above.  It  begin*  at  ••"  "W^L-an 
then.  W.,  and  runs  down  to  the  S.E.  «l»Uioii«ltf« 
to  cite  it  paHicidarlr. 
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real  into  thirly-fbar  maravedies;  so  that  there  were 
2,240  maravedies  in  the  maric  of  silver.  Among  other 
silver  coins,  there  was  the  real  of  eight,  which,  con- 
sisting of  eight  re^,  was,  within  a  small  fraction, 
theei^thpartofamarkofsilver,  oroneoanoe.  Of 
the  gold  coins  then  in  circulation,  the  castillano,  or 
Atbla  ie  la  Vanda,  was  worth  490  maravedies,  and 
the  ducado  303  maravedies. 

If  the  value  of  the  maravedi  liad  remained  un- 
changed in  Spain  down  to  llie  present  day,  it  would 
be  easy  to  reduce  a  sura  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  into  a  correspondent  sum  of  current  money; 
but  by  the  successive  depreciations  of  the  coin  of 
Yellon,  or  mixed  melals,  issued  since  that  period,  the 
real  and  maravedi  of  Vellon,  which  have  replaced 
the  andent  currency,  were  reduced,  towards  the 
year  1700,  to  about  a  third  of  tlte  value  of  the  old  real 
and  maravedi,  now  known  as  the  real  and  maravedi 
of  sihrer.  As,  however,  the  andent  piece  of  eight 
reals  was  equal  approximately  to  the  ounce  of  silver, 
and  the  duro,  or  doUar  of  the  present  day,  is  likewise 
equal  to  an  oanoe,  they  may  be  considered  identical. 
Indeed,  in  Spanish  America,  the  dollar,  instead  of 
bring  divided  into  twenty  reals,  as  in  Spain,  is  divided 
into  only  eight  parts,  called  reals;  which  evidently  re- 
present the  real  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
as  the  dollar  does  the  real  of  eight.  But  the  ounce  of 
sflver  was  ancienlly  worth  27674  maravedies;  the 
dollar,  therefore,  is  likewise  equal  to  Sffey,  mara- 
vedies. By  converting,  then,  the  sums  mentioned  in 
this  work  into  maravedies,  they  have  been  afterwards 
reduced  into  dollars  by  dividing  by  '33^'U. 

There  is  slill,  however,  another  calculation  to  be 
made,  befinre  we  can  arrive  at  the  actual  value  of  any 
sum  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned  in  former  times. 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  ihe  variation  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  metals  themselves.    In  Eu- 
i-ope,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
an  ounce  of  gold  commanded  an  amount  of  food  or 
labour  which  would  cost  tliree  ounces  at  the  present 
day;  hence  an  ounce  of  gold  was  then  estimated  at 
three  times,  iu  present  value.    At  the  same  lime  an 
ounce  of  silver  commanded  an  amount  which  at  pre- 
sent costs  four  ounces  of  silver.  It  appears  from  this, 
that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  varied  with  respect 
to  each  other,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  all  other 
connntiodities.    This  b  owing  to  Ibiere  having  been 
much  more  silver  brought  from  the  New  World,  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  previously  in  circulation,  than 
there  has  been  of  gold.    In  Uie  fifleenlh  century, 
one  ounce  of  gold  was  equal  to  about  twelve  of  silver; 
and  now,  in  the  year  1827,  it  is  exchanged  against 
sixteen. 

Hence,  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  sums  mentioned  in  this  work,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  multiply  them  by  3,  when  in  gold,  and 
by  4,  when  expressed  in  silver.  ■ 

It  is  expedient  to  add,  that  the  dollar  is  reckoned 

•  Uee  CaballerD,  Pesos  y  Mcdidat.    J.  B.  Say.  Eoonomie  Poll- 
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in  this  work  at  400  cents  of  the  United  States  ofNorth 
America,  and  four  shillings  and  sixpence  of  England. 


N»xvm. 

MUGO    rOLO. 

The  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  or  Paolo,  furnish  a  key 
to  many  paru  of  the  voyages  and  speculations  of  Co- 
lumbus, which,  without  it,  would  hardly  be  compre- 
hensible. 

Marco  Polo  was  a  native  of  Venice,  wlw,  in  the 
tliirteenth  century,  made  a  journey  into  the  remote, 
and,  at  that  time,  unknown  regions  of  the  East,  and 
filled  ail  Christendom  with  curiosity  by  his  account  of 
the  countries  he  had  visited.  He  was  preceded  m  his 
travels  by  his  father,  Nicholas,  and  his  uncle,  Malteo 
Polo.    These  two  brothers  were  of  an  illustrious  fa- 
mily in  Venice,  and  embarked,  in  the  year  4250,'  on 
a  commercial  voyage  to  the  East.    Having  sailed  up 
the  Mediterranean  and  through  the  Bospborus,  they 
stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Constantmople.    From 
hence  they  proceeded  by  the  Euxine  to  Armenia, 
where  they  remained  for  a  year,  enterUined  with 
great  favour  at  the  court  of  a  Tartar  prince.    A  war 
breaking  out  between  their  patron  and  a  neighbour- 
ing potenlale,  and  the  former  being  defeated,  they 
were  embarrassed  how  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  country,  and  return  home  in  salety.  After  various 
wanderings,  they  at  lengtli  reached  Bochara,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  where  they  resided  for  tliree  years. 
While  here,  there  arrived  an  ambassador  from  one  of 
the  inferior  Tartar  powers  on  his  way  to  the  court 
of  the  great  khan.    Finding  lliat  the  two  brothers 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  Tartar  tongue,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  tliem  to  accompany  him.    After  a  march 
of  several  months,  beiug  delayed  by  snows  and  inan- 
dations,  they  arrived  at  the  coiut  of  Cublai,  other- 
wise called  the  great  khan,  which  signifies  king  of 
kings,  being  the  sovereign  polenUie  of  the  Tartars. 
This  magnificent  prince  received  them  with  great 
distinction;  he  made  inquiries  about  the  countries 
and  princes  of  the  West,  their  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  tlie  Latin 
nations.    Above  all  he  was  curious  on  the  subject  of 
the  Christian  religion.    He  was  so  much  struck  by 
their  replies,  that,  after  holding  a  council  with  the 
chief  persons  of  his  kingdom,  he  entreated  the  two 
brothers  to  go  on  his  part  as  ambassadors  to  the  pope, 
to  entreat  him  to  send  a  hundred  learned  men,  well 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  to  impart  a  know- 
ledge of  it  to  the  sages  of  his  empire.    He  also  en- 
treated them  to  bring  hun  a  little  oil  from  Ihe  lamp 
of  our  Saviour  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  concluded 
must  have  marvellous  virtues.    Having  given  thent 
letters  to  the  pope,  written  in  the  Tartar  language, 
he  appointed  one  of  the  principal  noblemen  of  his 

■  Aamiuio,  lome  ii.  p.  17.  ed.  Vtnel.  1606. 
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court  to  accompany  Ibem  in  their  mimon.  On  Ibeir 
taking  leave,  be  furnished  them  with  a  tablet  of  gold, 
on  which  was  engraved  the  royal  arms ;  this  was  to 
serve  as  a  passport,  at  siglit  of  whicii  tlie  goveniors 
of  tbe  various  provinces  were  to  entertain  tiiem,  to 
furnish  them  with  escorts  through  dangerous  places, 
and  render  them  all  other  necessary  services  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  klum. 

I'hey  had  scarce  proceeded  twenty  miles  when  tbe 
nobleman  who  accompanied  them  fell  ill,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  hioiand  continue  on  their  route. 
Their  golden  passport  procured  them  every  atten- 
tion and  facility  throughout  the  dominions  of  the 
great  kban.  They  arrived  safely  at  Acre,  in  April, 
1309.  Here  they  received  news  of  tlie  recent  death 
of  pope  Clement  IV,  at  which  they  were  much  griev- 
ed, fearing  it  would  cause  delay  in  their  mission. 
There  was  at  tliat  time  in  Acre  a  legate  of  tbe  holy 
chair,  Tebaldode  Visconli  of  Piacentia,  to  whom  they 
gave  an  accoonlof  their  embassy.  He  heard  them  with 
great  attention  and  interest ;  and  advised  them  toa  wait 
tbe  election  of  a  new  pope,  which  must  soon  take  place, 
before  they  proceeded  to  Rome  on  their  mission. 

They  accordingly  departed  for  Negroponl,  and  from 
thence  to  Venice,  where  great  changes  liad  taken 
place  in  their  domestic  concerns  during  their  long 
absence.  The  wife  of  Nicholas,  whom  he  had  left 
pregnant,  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  his  son  Marco, 
who  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age. 

As  the  contested  election  for  the  new  pontiff  re- 
ma'med  pending  for  two  years,  they  began  to  be  uneasy 
lest  the  Emperor  of  Tarlary  should  grow  impatient 
at  so  long  a  postponement  of  the  conversion  of  himself 
and  his  people;  they  determined,  therefore,  not  to 
wait  the  election  of  a  pope,  but  to  proceed  to  Acre,  and 
get  such  despatches  and  sucli  ghostly  ministry  for  the 
grand  khan  as  the  legatecould  furnish.  On  this  second 
journey,  Nicholas  Polo  look  with  him  his  son  Marco, 
who  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  these  travels. 

They  were  again  received  willi  great  favour  by  the 
legate  Tebaldo,  who,  anxious  for  the  success  of  their 
mission,  furnished  them  with  letters  to  tlie  grand 
khan,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  fully  expounded.  With  these,  and  with  a  sup- 
ply of  the  holy  oil  from  the  sepulchre,  Ihey  once 
more  set  out,  in  September,  1271,  for  the  remote 
parU  of  Tartary.  They  had  not  long  departed,  how- 
ever, when  missions  arrived  from  Rome,  informing 
the  legate  of  his  own  election  to  the  holy  chair.  He 
took  the  name  of  Gregory  X,  and  decreed  that,  in 
future,  on  the  death  of  a  pope,  the  Cardinals  should 
be  shut  up  in  conclave  until  they  elected  a  successor ; 
a  wise  regulation,  which  hassincecontinued,  enforc- 
uig  a  prompt  decision,  and  preventing  intrigue. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  hu  elec- 
tion, he  despatched  a  courier  to  the  King  of  Armenia, 
requesting  that  the  two  Venetians  might  be  sent  back 
to  him  if  they  had  not  departed.  They  joyfully  re- 
turned, and  were  furnished  with  new  letters  to  the 
khan.    Two  eloquent  friars  also,  Nicholas  Vuicenti 


and  Gilbert  de  Tripoli,  were  sent  with  Iben,  witb 
powers  to  ordain  priests  and  bidw|i6,  and  to  gnnt 
absduUon.  They  had  presoits  of  crystal  rases  and 
other  costly  articles,  to  deliver  to  tbe  grand  khao ; 
and  thus  well  provided,  they  once  more  set  forth  on 
their  journey.' 

Arriving  in  Armenia,  Ihey  ran  great  risks  of  their 
lives  from  the  war  which  was  raging,  tbe  soMan  of 
Babylon  having  invaded  tlie  country.  Thtj  took  re- 
fuge for  some  time  with  the  superior  of  a  manastery : 
here  the  two  reverend  fathers,  losing  all  courage  U 
prosecute  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  determinod  I* 
remain,  and  the  Venetians  continued  their  joomey. 
They  were  a  long  time  on  the  way,  and  exposed  to 
great  liardships  and  sufferings  firom  floods  and  snow- 
storms, it  being  the  whiter  season.  At  length  tbcy 
reached  a  town  in  the  dominions  of  tbe  kban.  Whn 
tliat  potentate  heard  of  their  approacli,  he  sent  of- 
ficers to  meet  them  at  forty  days'  distance  froin  tbe 
conrt,  and  to  provide  quarters  for  them  during  their 
journey.'  He  received  them  witli  great  kindness; 
was  highly  gratified  with  the  result  of  tlietr  mission, 
and  with  the  letters  of  the  pope;  and  having  receiv- 
ed from  them  some  oil  from  the  lamp  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  he  had  it  locked  up  and  guarded  as  a  pre- 
cious treasure. 

The  three  Venetians,  father,  brother,  and  son,  xnre 
treated  with  such  distinction  by  tbe  kban,  that  tbe 
courtiers  were  filled  with  jealousy.  Marco  soon ,  how- 
ever, made  himself  popular,  and  was  particolariy 
esteemed  by  the  emperor.  He  acquired  the  varioiH 
languages  of  the  country ;  and  wasof  such  remarkable 
capacity,  that,  notwithstanding  his  youth ,  the  kban 
employed  him  in  various  missions  and  in  important 
affairs.  In  this  way  he  gathered  all  kinds  of  uifonna- 
tion  respecting  that  vast  empire. 

After  residmg  many  years  in  Tartary,  the  Vene- 
tians at  length  longed  to  return  to  their  native  coimtry . 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  khan  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  part  with  them.  They  set  out  on 
their  return  in  the  suite  of  certain  envoys  of  the  Kii^ 
of  the  Indies,  who  were  conveying  home  a  princess 
of  Tartary  to  be  espoused  to  their  monarch.  They 
were  again  provided  by  tlie  munificent  khan  with 
tablets  of  gold,  to  serve,  not  merely  as  passports, 
but  as  orders  upon  all  commanders  in  his  terrilo 
ries  for  all  necessary  accommodations  and  tappiies. 
They  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail,  and  coasted 
the  shores  of  Asia  to  an  island  which  they  called  Jana ; 
from  thence  they  traversed  the  Indian  Sea,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  court  of  the  monarch  of  the  Indies. 
After  passing  some  time  here,  tliey  had  fresh  taUefs 
of  gold  given  lliem  by  that  sovereign  to  carry  them 
in  safety  and  honour  through  his  kih^doih'.  Tbey 
had  a  long  and  difficult  journey  toCOnsiantxaisple; 

•  Ramusio,  t.  iU. 

•  Bergeron,  by  a  blunder  in  bU  translation  IhMn  tbe  origiiu) 
Lalin,  has  slated  that  the  Uan  sent  40.000  men  to  esoorl  them. 
This  has  drawn  the  ire  oT  Ibc  critics  npon  Marco  Polo,  vbo  have 
cited  It  as  one  of  hit  monstrous  exasperations. 
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from  whence  they  set  sail  for  Venice,  and  arrived 
there  in  1295,  in  good  health,  and  literally  laden  with 
riches. 

Ramosio,  in  his  preface  to  the  narrative  of  Marco 
Polo,  gives  a  variety  of  particulars  concerning  their 
arrival,  which  he  compares  to  that  of  Clysses.  They 
were  poorly  clad,  in  coarse  clothes  made  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Tartars.  When  they  arrived  at  Ve- 
nice, they  were  known  by  nobody.  So  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  their  departure  without  any  tidings 
of  them,  that  they  were  either  forgotten  or  consider- 
ed dead.  Beside  their  foreign  garb,  tiie  influence  of 
southern  suns,  and  the  siinililude  which  men  acquire 
to  those  among  whom  they  reside  for  any  length  of 
time,  had  given  them  the  look  of  Tartars  ratlier  than 
Italians. 

They  repaired  to  tlieir  own  house,  which  was  a 
noble  palace,  afterwards  known  by  (he  name  of  La 
Corte  de  la  Milione.  They  found  several  of  their 
relatives  still  inhabiting  it;  but  they  were  slow  in  re- 
collecting the  travellers,  not  knowing  of  their  wealth, 
and  probably  considering  them  poor  adventurers,  re- 
turned to  be  a  charge  upon  (heu:  families.  The 
Polos,  however,  took  an  effectual  mode  of  quickening 
the  memories  of  their  friends,  and  ensuring  them- 
selves a  loving  reception.  They  invited  them  all  to 
a  grand  banquet.  When  their  guests  arrived,  they 
received  them  richly  dressed  in  garments  of  crimson 
satin  of  oriental  fashion.  When  the  company  were 
sumnnoned  to  table,  the  travellers,  who  had  retired, 
appeared  again  in  still  richer  robes  of  crimson  damask. 
The  first  dre&ses  were  cut  up  and  distributed  among 
tlie  servants,  being  of  such  length  that  they  swept 
the  ground;  "which,"  says  Ramosio,  "was  the 
mode  m  those  days  with  dresses  worn  within  doors." 
After  they  had  tasted  of  the  viands  ihey  again  retired, 
and  came  in  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  the  second 
dresses  being  likewise  given  to  the  domestics ;  and 
tlie  same  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  feast  witli  their 
velvet  robes,  when  they  appeared  in  the  Venetian 
dress  of  the  day.  The  guests  were  lost  in  astonish- 
ment, and  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this 
masquerade;  when,  having  dismissed  all  (he  attend- 
ants, Marco  Polo  bronght  forth  (he  coarse  Tartar 
dresses  in  which  they  had  arrived  :  slashing  these  in 
several  places  with  a  knife,  and  ripping  open  the 
seams  and  lining,  there  fell  out  a  vast  quantity  of  pre- 
cious jewels,  snch  as  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and 
diamonds.  The  whole  table  glittered  with  ines- 
timable wealth,  which  they  had  acquired  from  the 
munificence  of  the  grand  khan,  and  which  they  had 
thus  secretly  conveyed  thi-ough  (he  perils  of  their 
kHigjonrney. 

"The  company,"  observes  Ramusio,  "were  filled 
with  amazement,  and  now  cleariy  perceived,  what 
tliey  had  at  first  doubted,  (hat  these  in  very  truth 
were  those  honoured  and  valiant  gentlemen  the  Polos, 
and,  accordingly,  paid  them  great  respect  and  reve- 
rence." 

Tlte  accoont  of  this  curious  feast  is  from  Ramusio, 


who  gives  it  on  traditional  authority;  having  heard  it 
many  times  related  by  the  illustrious  Gasparo  Mali- 
piero,  a  very  ancient  gentleman  and  a  senator,  who 
had  it  from  his  father,  who  had  it  from  his  grand- 
father, and  so  on  up  to  the  fountain-head. 

When  the  fame  of  this  banquet  came  to  be  divulged 
throughout  Venice,  and  the  wealth  also  of  (he  tra- 
vellers, all  the  city,  noble  and  simple,  crowded  to  see 
the  Polos,  to  caress  and  honour  them.  Matteo,  who 
was  the  eldest,  was  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
magistracy.  The  youth  of  the  city  came  every  day 
to  visit  and  converse  with  Marco  Polo,  who  was  ex- 
tremely amiable  and  communicative.  They  were  in- 
satiable in  their  inquiries  about  Cathay  and  the  grand 
klian,  which  he  answered  with  great  courtesy,  and 
gave  them  details  with  which  they  were  vastly  de- 
lighted ;  and  as  he  always  spoke  of  the  wealth  of  (he 
grand  khan  in  round  numbers,  (hey  gave  liim  the 
name  of  Mcsser  Marco  Milioni. 

Some  months  after  their  return,  Lampa  Doria, 
commander  of  the  Genoese  navy,  appeared  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  island  of  Cnzzola  wi(h  seventy  galleys. 
Andrea  Dandolo,  the  Venetian  Admiral,  was  sent 
against  him.  Marco  Polo  commanded  a  galley  of  the 
fleet.  Uis  usual  good  fortune  deserted  him.  Ad- 
vancing the  fii-st  in  the  line  with  his  galley,  and  not 
being  properly  seconded,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
thrown  in  irons,  and  carried  (o  Genoa.  Here  he  was 
detained  for  a  long  time  in  prison,  and  all  offers  of 
ransom  rejected.  His  imprisonment  gave  great 
uneasiness  to  his  father  and  uncle,  fearing  that  he 
might  never  return.  Seeing  themselves  in  this  nn- 
liappy  state,  with  so  miich  treasure  and  no  heirs,  they 
consulted  together.  They  were  both  very  old  men, 
hot  Nicolo,  observes  Ramusio,  was  of  a  galliard  com- 
plexion :  it  was  determined  he  should  take  a  wife, 
lie  did  so;  and,  to  the  wonder  of  his  friends,  in  four 
years  bad  three  children. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  fame  of  Marco  Polo's  travels 
had  circulated  in  Genoa.  His  prison  was  daily  crowded 
with  nobility,  and  he  was  supplied  with  every  thing 
that  could  cheer  him  in  his  confinement.  A  Genoese 
gentleman,  who  visited  him  every  day,  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  write  an  account  of  what  he  had 
seen.  He  had  his  papers  and  journals  sent  to  him 
from  Venice,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  frienib, 
produced  the  work  which  afterwards  made  such  a 
noise  throughout  the  world. 

The  merit  of  Marco  Polo  at  length  procured  him 
his  liberty.  He  returned  to  Venice,  wliere  he  found 
his  father  with  a  house  full  of  children.  He  took  it 
in  good  part,  followed  the  old  man's  example,  mar- 
ried, and  had  two  daughters,  Morelta  and  Fantina. 
The  tlu-ee  sons  of  his  father  by  the  second  man-iage 
died  without  male  issue,  and  tlie  family  of  Polo  was 
extinguished  m  1417. 

Such  are  the  principal  particulars  known  of  Marco 
Polo;  a  man  whose  travels  for  a  long  time  made  a 
great  noise  in  Europe,  and  will  be  found  to  have  had 
a  great  effect  on  modern  discovery.    His  splendid 
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account  of  the  extent,  wealth,  and  population  of  the 
Tartar  territories,  filled  every  one  with  admiration. 
The  possibility  of  bringing  all  those  regions  under  tlie 
dominion  of  the  church,  and  rendering  tlie  grand 
khan  an  obedient  vassal  to  the  holy  chair,  was  for  a 
long  lime  a  favourite  topic  among  the  enthusiastic 
missionaries  of  Christendom ;  and  there  were  many 
who  undertook  to  effect  tiie  conversion  of  this  mag- 
nificent infidel. 

Even  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  the 
enterprises  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  route  to  India 
had  esciled  so  many  speculations  about  these  remote 
regions  of  the  East,  the  conversion  of  the  grand  klian 
became  again  a  popular  theme;  and  it  was  too  specu- 
lative and  romantic  an  enterprise  not  to  catch  the 
vivid  unagination  of  Columbus.  In  all  his  voyages 
he  will  be  found  continually  to  be  seeking  aber  the 
territories  of  the  grand  khan ;  and  even  after  his  last 
expedition,  when  nearly  worn  out  by  age,  hardships, 
and  infirmities,  he  offered,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish 
monarcbs,  written  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  conduct 
any  missionary  to  the  territories  of  the  Tartar  em- 
peror wbo  would  undertake  his  conversion. 


N»  XIX. 

Tat  WOU  OF  UkKCO  rOLO. 

Thb  work  of  Marco  Polo  is  staled  by  some  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Latin, '  though  the  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  it  waa  written  in  Italian. 
Copies  of  it  in  manuscript  were  multiplied  and  ra- 
pidly circulated;  translations  were  made  into  various 
languages,  until  the  invention  of  printing  enabled  it 
to  be  widely  diffused  throughout  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  these  translations  and  successive 
editions,  the  original  text,  according  to  Purchas,  has 
been  much  vitiated ;  and  it  is  probable  many  extrava- 
gancies in  numbers  and  measurements,  with  which 
Marco  Polo  b  charged,  may  be  the  errors  of  trans- 
lators and  printers. 

When  the  work  first  appeared,  it  was  considered 
by  some  as  made  up  of  fictions  and  extravagancies; 
but  Yossius  assures  us  that  it  was  at  one  lime  higlily 
esteemed  among  the  learned. 

Francis  Pepin,  author  of  the  Brandenburgfa  version, 
styles  Polo  a  man  commendable  for  his  devoutness, 
prndence,  and  fidelity.  Athanasius  Kircher,  in  his 
account  of  China,  say^  that  none  of  the  ancients  have 
described  the  kingdoms  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
East  with  more  exactness.  Various  other  learned 
men  have  borne  testimony  to  his  character,  and  most 
of  the  substantial  points  of  his  work  have  been  ao- 
thenticated  by  suteequent  travellers.  It  is  maniCMl, 
however,  that  be  dealt  much  in  exaggeration.  The 
historical  part  of  his  work  is  full  of  errors  and  fables. 
He  confuses  the  names  of  places,  is  very  inexact  as  to 

•  PrcTost,  Hist,  den  Voyages,  I.  uvli,  I.  «,  ch.5.  Paris,  IJ«9. 


distances,  and  gives  no  latitades  of  the  places  ha 
visited. 

It  has  been  strongly  doubted  whether  he  really 
visited  all  the  countries  he  described,  and  whether  his 
account  of  Tartaryand  Cathay,  and  of  different  pasts 
of  India  and  the  African  coasts,  were  not  taken  htm 
Mahometan  narrations. 

Ramnsio  thinks  that  a  great  part  of  the  third  boek 
was  collected  by  bim  from  narrations  of  mariners  «f 
the  Indian  seas.  Athanasios  Kircher  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  great  wall  of 
China,  which  he  mnst  have  passed,  unless  he  visited 
that  country  by  water. 

The  most  probable  opinion  given  concerning  bin 
is,  that  he  really  visited  part  of  tiie  countries  wbidi 
he  describes,  and  collected  information  from  rariaas 
sources  concerning  the  others;  that  he  kept  no  re- 
gular journal,  but  after  his  retura  home  conopoatd 
his  work  from  various  memorandums,  and  from  me- 
mory. Thus  what  he  had  seen  and  wlut  be  hai 
heard  became  mixed  up  in  his  mind;  and  floatinf 
fobles  of  the  East  were  noted  down  with  as  mocb 
gravity  and  autliorily  as  well  ascertained  fads.  Mach 
has  been  said  of  a  map  bronglil  from  Catliay  by  Marco 
Polo,  which  was  preserved  in  the  convent  of  St  Mi- 
chael de  Murano  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice,  and  ia 
which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ma- 
dagascar were  indicated ;  countries  which  the  Fortn- 
guese  claim  the  merit  of  having  discovered  two  oeo- 
turies  afterwards.  It  has  been  suggested  also  Ikat 
Columbus  had  visited  the  convent  and  examined  the 
map,  from  whence  he  derived  some  of  his  ideas  coo- 
coming  the  coast  of  India.  According  to  Ramosio, 
however,  who  had  been  at  the  convent,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  prior  of  it,  the  map  pre- 
served there  was  one  copied  by  a  friar  from  the  ori- 
ginal one  of  Marco  Polo,  and  many  alterations  «mI 
additions  had  since  been  made  by  other  hands,  so 
that  for  a  long  time  it  lost  all  credit  with  jndieioas 
people,  until,  in  company  with  tlie  work  of  Marco 
Polo,  it  was  found  in  the  mam  to  agree  witli  his  de- 
scriptions. ■  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  donbtlee 
among  the  alterations  made  snbseqonit  to  the  di^ 
coveries  of  the  Portuguese.  Columbus  makes  no 
mention  of  this  map,  which  he  most  probably  wauM 
have  done  had  he  seen  it.  He  seems  to  have  bcea 
entirely  guided  by  tlie  one  furnished  by  Paalo  T«- 
canelli,  and  which  was  apparently  projected  alter  the 
original  map,  or  after  the  descriptions  of  MareoNa 
and  llie  maps  of  Ptolemy. 

When  the  attention  of  the  world  was  lonMd 
towards  the  remote  parts  of  Asia  in  the  fiftceath 
century,  and  the  Portuguese  were  making  tbdr  at- 
tempts to  circumnavigate  Africa,  the  nwration  of 
Marco  Polo  again  rose  to  notice.  This,  wilii  ike 
travels  of  Nicolo  le  Conte,  the  Venetian,  and  of  Uie- 
ronimo  da  San  Stefano,  a  Genoese,  are  said  to  have 
afforded  the  information  by  which  the  Pertngnese 
guided  themselves  in  their  voyages.' 

■  Ramosio,  v.  ii,  p.  17.    •  Htal.  dcs  Voraget.  t.  xl,  I.  II.  r.  S- 
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Above  all,  the  influence  which  the  work  of  Marco 
Polo  had  over  the  mind  of  Colombas  gives  it  parti- 
colar  interest  and  importance.  It  was  evidently  an 
oracular  work  with  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  manuscript  copy  by  him.  He  frequently  quotes 
it;  and  on  his  voyages,  supposing  himself  to  be  on 
tlie  Asiatic  coast,  lie  is  continually  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  islands  and  main  lands  described  in  it, 
and  to  find  the  famous  Cipango. 

It  is  proper  therefore  to  specify  some  of  those 
places,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  they  are  described 
by  the  Venetian  traveller,  that  the  reader  may  more 
fully  understand  the  anticipations  which  were  haunt- 
ing the  mind  of  Columbus  in  his  voyages  among  the 
West  Indian  islands,  and  along  the  coast  of  Terra 
Firma. 

The  principal  residence  of  the  great  kban,  accord- 
ii^  to  Marco  Polo,  was  in  the  city  of  Cambalo,  (since 
ascertained  to  be  Pekin,)  in  the  province  of  Cathay. 
This  city,  he  says,  was  twenty-four  miles  square,  and 
admirably  built.  It  was  impossible,  according  to 
Marco  Polo,  to  descrite  the  vast  amount  and  variety 
of  merchandise  and  manufactures  brought  there;  it 
'would  seem  as  if  there  were  enough  to  furnish  the 
universe. 

"  Here  are  to  be  seen  in  wonderful  abundance  the 
precious  stones,  the  pearls,  the  silks,  and  the  diverse 
perfumes  of  tlie  East :  scarce  a  day  passes  that  there 
does  not  arrive  nearly  a  thousand  cars  laden  with 
silks,  of  which  they  make  admirable  stuffs  in  tliis 
city. 

"The  palace  of  the  great  khan  is  magnificently 
boilt,  and  four  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  rather  a  group 
of  palaces.  In  the  interior  it  is  resplendent  with  gold 
and  silver;  and  in  it  are  guarded  the  precious  vases 
and  jewels  of  the  sovereign."  All  the  appointments 
of  the  khan  for  war,  for  the  chase,  for  various  festivi- 
ties, are  described  in  gorgeous  terms. 

But  though  Marco  Polo  is  magnificent  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  province  of  Cathay  and  its  imperial  city  of 
Cambalu,  he  outdoes  himself  when  he  comes  to  de- 
scribe the  province  of  Mangi.  This  province  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  southern  part  of  China.  It  contained, 
be  says,  twelve  hundred  cities.  The  capital,  Quinsai, 
soppcsed  to  be  the  city  of  llang-cheu,  was  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  communicated  by  a  river, 
with  a  port  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  had  great 
trade  with  India. 

The  name  Quinsai,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  signi- 
fies the  city  of  heaven ;  he  says  he  has  been  in  it,  and 
examined  it  diligently,  and  aflirms  it  to  be  the  largest 
IB  the  world;  and  so  it  undoubtedly  is,  if  the  mea- 
sorementof  the  traveller  is  to  be  taken  for  truth.  He 
declares  thai  it  is  one  hundred  miles  in  circuit  ;■  that  it 
is  built  upon  little  islands  like  Venice,  and  has  twelve 
thoosand  stone  bridges,'  the  arches  of  which  are  so 

>  MaadeTiUe.  speaking  of  Cambalu,  sayi  it  is  ten  miles  of  Lorn- 
iiardr  'n  circuit,  which  maltes  eight  miles. 

>  Another  btander  in  tranalatioa  has  drawn  npon  Harco  Polo 
Ite  indignatiaa  of  G«orgr  llomlm,  who,  in  his  Origin  of  Amcri- 


high  that  Uie  largest,  vessels  can  pass  under  them 
without  lowering  their  masts.  It  has  three  thousand 
baths.  It  has  six  hundred  thousand  families.  It 
abounds  with  magnificent  houses,  and  has  a  lake 
thirty  miles  in  circuit  within  its  walls,  on  the  banks  of 
which  are  superb  palaces  of  people  of  rank.  The 
inhabitants  of  Quinsai  are  very  voInptuou8,and  indulge 
in  all  kinds  of  luxuries  and  delights,  particularly  the 
women,  who  are  extremely  beautiful.  There  are 
many  merchants  and  artisans ;  but  the  masters  do  not 
work,  they  employ  servants  to  do  all  their  labour. 
The  province  of  Mangi  was  conquered  by  the  great 
khan,  who  divided  it  into  nine  kingdoms,  appointing 
to  each  a  tributary  king.  He  drew  from  it  an  immense 
revenue,  for  the  country  abounded  in  gold,  silver, 
silks,  sugar,  spices,  and  perfumes. 

ZIPANGU,  ZIPANGRI,  OR  CIPANGO. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  Mangi, 
in  the  ocean,  lay  the  great  island  of  Zipangri,  or  as 
Colnmbus  writes  it,  Cipango,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  be  Japan.  Marco  Polo  describes  it  as  abounding 
in  gold,  which,  however,  the  king  seldom  permits  to 
be  transported  out  of  the  island.  The  king  has  a 
magnificent  palace  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  as  in 
other  countries  the  roofs  of  the  palaces  are  covered 
with  sheets  oflead  or  copper.  The  halls  and  chambers 
are  likewise  covered  with  gold;  the  windows  adorned 
with  it;  the  very  floors  paved  with  it,  sometimes  in 
plates  of  the  thickness  of  two  fingers.  The  island  also 
produces  vast  quantities  of  the  largest  and  finest 
pearls,  together  with  a  variety  of  precious  stones,  so 
tliat  in  fact  it  abounds  in  riches.  The  great  khan 
made  several  attempts  to  conquer  this  island,  but  in 
vain;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  what  Marco 
Polo  relates  be  true,  that  the  inhabitants  had  certain 
stones  of  a  charmed  virtue  tied  to  their  arms,  which, 
through  the  power  of  diabolical  enchantments,  ren- 
dered them  invulnerable.  The  island  of  Cipango  was 
an  object  ofdiligent  search  to  Columbus. 

About  the  island  of  Zipangri  or  Cipango,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  coast  of  Mangi,  the  sea,  accoitling 
to  Marco  Polo,  is  studded  with  small  islands,  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  inhabited.  There 
is  not  one  which  does  not  produce  odoriferous  trees, 
and  perfumes  in  abundance.  Colnmbus  thought  him- 
self at  one  time  in  the  midst  of  these  islands. 

These  are  the  principal  places,  described  by  Marco 
Polo,  which  occur  in  the  letters  and  journals  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  island  of  Cipango  was  the  first  land  he 
expected  to  make,  and  he  intended  to  vbit  afterwards 

ca.  It.  S,  excialms,  "  Who  can  believe  all  that  he  sayt  of  the  city 
otQalnaay?  Aaforexample.lhatithaastonebridgestwetreUMHi- 
sand  miles  bigh!"  etc  It  ii  probable  that  many  of  Uie  exagsera- 
tlonsln  the  accotmts  of  Uarco  I'olo  are  in  fact  the  errors  of  bia 
translators!  Mandefille.  speaking  ofthissamecily,  which  he  calls 
Cansai,  says  it  it  built  no  (be  sea  like  Venice,  and  has  1200  bridge*, 
on  each  of  which  it  a  tower. 

Ill 
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the  province  ofMangi,  and  to  seek  the  great  khan  in 
his  city  of  Cambalu  in  the  province  of  Cathay. 

Unless  the  reader  bears  in  mind  these  samptnous 
descriptions  of  Marco  Polo,  of  countries  teeming  with 
wealth,  and  cities  whose  very  domes  and  palaces  flam- 
ed with  gold,  he  will  have  but  a  foint  idea  of  the 
splendid  anticipations  of  Columbus,  when  he  disco- 
vered, as  he  supposed,  the  extremity  of  Asia. 

It  was  this  confident  expectation  of  soon  arriving  at 
these  countries,  and  realizing  the  account  of  the  Vene- 
tian, that  induced  him  to  hold  forth  those  promises 
of  immediate  wealth  to  the  Sovereigns  which  caused 
so  much  disappointment,  and  brought  upon  him  the 
frequent  reproadi  Of  exciting  false  hopes  and  indulg- 
ing in  wilful  exaggeration. 


N»XX. 

SIB  JODff  HARDBTJLLE. 

Next  to  Marco  Polo,  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  and  Ms  account  of  the  territories  of  the  g^t 
khan  along  (he  coast  of  Asia,  seem  to  have  been  trea- 
sured up  in  the  mind  of  Columbus. 

Mandeville  was  born  in  the  town  of  St  Albans. 
He  was  devoted  to  study  from  his  earliest  childhood, 
and,  after  finishing  his  general  -education,  applied 
himself  to  medicine.  Having  a  great  desire  to  see 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  then  known,  that  is 
to  say,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  above  all  to  visit  the 
Holy  Land,  he  left  England  in  4332,  and,  passing 
through  France,  emltarked  at  Marseilles.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  visited  Turkey,  Armenia, 
Egypt,  Upper  and  Lower  Libya,  Syria,  Persia,  Chal- 
dea,  Ethiopia,  Tartary,  Ama2onia,  aafl  the  Indies, 
residing  in  their  principal  cities.  But  most,  he  says, 
he  delighted  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  remained 
for  a  long  lime,  examining  it  with  the  greatest  mi- 
nuteness, and  endeavouring  to  follow  all  the  traces  of 
our  Saviour.  After  an  absence  of  thirty-fonr  years 
he  returned  to  England,  but  found  himself  forgotten 
and  unknown  by  (be  greater  part  of  bis  country- 
men, and  a  stranger  in  his  native  place.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  his  travels  in  three  languages,  English, 
Frendi,  and  Latin,  for  he  was  master  of  many 
tongues.  He  addressed  his  work  to  Edward  III.  His 
wanderings  do  not  seem  to  have  made  him  either 
pleased  with  the  world  at  large,  or  contented  with  his 
home.  He  railed  at  the  age,  saying  that  there  was 
no  more  virtue  extant;  that  the  church  was  mined, 
error  prevalent  among  the  clergy,  simony  upon  the 
throne,  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  devil  reigned  triumph- 
ant. He  soon  returned  to  the  continent,  and  died 
at  Liege  in  4372.  He  was  buried  in  tlie  abbey  of 
the  Gnlielmites,  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  where 
( )rteUus  in  his  Itinerarinm  Belgix  says  that  he  saw 
liis  monument,  on  which  was  the  effigy,  in  stone,  of 
a  mnii  with  a  forked  beard  and  his  hands  raised 


towards  his  head,  probably  folded  as  in  prajer,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  old  tombs,  and  a  Uod  at  his 
feet.  There  was  ^an  inscription  stating  his  name, 
quality,  and  calling,  viz.  professor  of  medicine,  that 
he  was  very  pioiLS,  very  learned,  and  very  charitable 
to  the  poor,  and  that,  after  having  travelled  over  the 
whole  world,  he  had  died  at  Liege.  The  people  of 
the  convent  showed  also  his  spurs,  and  the  boosing 
of  the  horses  which  he  had  ridden  on  his  travels. 

The  descriptions  given  by  Mandeville  of  the  grand 
khan,  of  the  province  of  Cathay,  and  the  city  of 
Cambalu,  are  scarcely  less  extravagant  than  those  of 
Marco  Polo.  The  royal  palace  was  more  than  two 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  grand  hall  had 
twenty-four  columns  of  copper  and  gold.  There 
were  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  occo- 
pied,  and  living  in  and  about  the  palace,  of  which 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  were  employed  in 
taking  care  of  Uie  elephants,  of  which  (here  \fare  ten 
thousand,  and  of  a  vast  variety  of  other  animals, 
birds  of  prey,  falcons,  parrots,  and  parroquets.  On 
days  of  festival  there  were  even  twice  (he  number  of 
men  employed.  The  tiUe  of  this  potentate  in  his 
letters  was,  "  Khan,  the  son  of  God,  exalted  pos- 
sessor ef  all  the  earth,  master  of  those  who  are  mas- 
ters of  others."  On  his  seal  was  engraved,  "  God 
reigns  in  heaven,  Khan  upon  earth." 

Mandeville  has  become  proverbial  for  indulging  in 
a  traveller's  exaggerations;  yet  his  accoanl^  of  (he 
countries  which  he  visited  have  been  found  far  more 
veracious  tlian  had  been  imagined.  His  descriptkuis 
of  Cathay,  and  the  wealtliy  province  of  Mavgi, 
agreeing  wi(h  (hose  of  Marco  Polo,  had  great  autho- 
rity with  Columbus. 


N'XXI. 


The  zones  were  imaginary  bands  or  circles  in  (he 
heavens,  producing  an  effect  of  clima(e  on  correspmid- 
ing  belts  on  Uie  globe  of  the  earth.  The  polar  cir- 
cles and  the  tropics  mark  these  divisions. 

The  central  r^ion  lying  beneath  the  track  of  the 
sun,  was  termed  the  torrid  zone ;  the  two  regions 
between  the  tropics  and  tiie  polar  circles  were  (enned 
the  temperate  zones;  jwid  the  remaining  parts,  be- 
tween the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  (he  frigid  zones. 

The  frozen  regions  near  the  poles  were  considered 
uninhabitable  and  unnavigable,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme cold.  The  burning  zone,  or  rattier  the  central 
part  of  it,  immediately  aboui  the  equator,  was  con- 
sidered uninhabitable,  unproductive,  and  impassaUe, 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat.  The  temperate 
zones,  lying  between  them,  were  supposed  to  be  fertile 
and  salubrious,  and  suited  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

The  globe  was  divided  in(o  two  hemi^heres  by 
the  equator,  an  imaginary  line  encirclmg  it  at  equal 
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distance  Trom  Uie  poles.  The  whole  of  the  world 
known  to  the  ancients  was  contained  in  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  northern  hemis{)here. 

It  was  imagined,  that  if  there  should  be  inliabitants 
in  the  temperate  zone  of  tlie  southern  hemisphere, 
there  could  still  be  no  commnnication  with  them  on 
account  of  the  burning  zone  which  intervened. 

Parmenides,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  inventor 
of  thb  theory  of  the  five  zones,  but  he  made  the 
torrid  zone  extend  on  each  side  of  the  equator  beyond 
the  tropics.  Aristotle  supported  this  doctrine  of  the 
zbnes.  In  his  lime,  nothing  was'  known  of  the  ex- 
ti-eme  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  nor  of  in- 
terior Ethiopia,  and  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Aristotle  believed  that  there  was 
habitable  earth  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  that 
it  was  for  ever  divided  from  the  part  of  the  world 
already  known,  by  the  impassable  zone  of  scorching 
Iieat  at  the  equator.' 

Pliny  supported  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  concerning 
the  burning  zones.  "The  temperature  of  the  cen- 
tral region  of  the  earth,"  he  observes,  *'  where  the 
sun  runs  his  course,  is  burnt  up  as  with  fire.  The 
temperate  zones,  which  lie  on  either  side,  can  have 
no  communication  with  each  other  in  consequence  of 
the  fervent  heat  of  this  region."* 

Strabo  (lib.  ii),  in  mentioning  this  theory,  gives  it 
likewise  his  support;  and  others  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, as  well  as  the  poets,  might  be  cited,  to 
show  the  general  prevalence  of  the  belief. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  at  the  time  when  Co- 
Iambus  defended  his  proposition  before  the  learned 
at  Salamanca,  the  ancient  theory  of  the  burning  zone 
had  not  yet  been  totally  disproved  by  modem  dis- 
covery. The  Portuguese,  it  is  tnie,  had  penetrated 
ivilhin  the  tropics ;  but  though  the  whole  of  the  space 
between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  that  of  Capricorn 
In  common  parlance  was  termed  the  torrid  zone,  the 
uninhabitable  and  impassable  part,  strictly  speaking, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  only  ex- 
tended a  limited  number  of  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  forming  about  a  third,  or  at  most  the 
half  of  the  zone.  The  proo&  which  Columbus  en- 
deavoured to  draw,  therefore,  from  the  voyages  made 
to  St  George  la  Mina,  were  not  conclusive  with  those 
■who  were  bigoted  to  the  ancient  theory,  and  who 
placed  this  scorching  region  still  farther  southward 
aud  immediately  about  the  equator. 


N»xxn. 

er  TBK    ITAUNTIS  OF  tLktO. 

The  island  of  Alalantis  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in 
ills  dialogue  of  Timaeus.    Solon,  tlie  Athenian  law- 


•  ArMcrile,  Met.  ii,  cup.  s. 
'  Plinr,  lil>.  I,  c  61. 


giver,  is  supposed  to  have  travelled  into  Egypt.  He 
is  in  an  ancient  city  on  the  Delta,  the  fertile  island 
formed  by  the  Nile,  and  is  holding  converse  with 
certain  learned  priests  on  the  anliquilies  of  remote 
ages,  when  one  of  them  gives  him  a  description  of 
the  island  of  Atalanlis  and  of  its  destruction,  which 
he  describes  as  having  taken  place  before  the  con- 
flagration of  tlie  world  by  Phaeton. 

This  island,  he  was  told,  had  been  situated  )n  the 
Western  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. There  was  an  easy  passage  from  it  to  other  is- 
lands, which  lay  adjacent  to  a  large  continent,  ex- 
ceeding in  size  all  Europe  and  Asia.  Neptune  settled 
ui  this  island,  from  whose  son,  Atlas,  its  name  was 
derived,  and  be  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.  His 
descendants  reigned  here  in  regular  succession  for 
many  ages.  They  made  irruptions  into  Europe  and 
Africa,  snbdning  all  Libya  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  all 
Europe  to  Asia  Minor. 

They  were  resisted,  however,  by  the  Athenians, 
and  driven  back  to  their  Atlantic  lemtories.  Shortly 
after  this  there  was  a  tremendous  eartliquake,  and 
an  overflowing  of  the  sea,  which  continued  for  a 
day  and  a  night.  In  the  course  of  this,  the  vast  is- 
land of  Atalantis  and  all  its  splendid  cities  and  war- 
like nations  were  swallowed  up  and  sunk  to  tlie  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  which,  spreading  its  watere  over  the 
chasm,  formed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  the  sea  was  not  na>igable,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  rocks  and  shelves,  of  mud  and  slime,  and 
of  the  ruins  of  that  drowned  country. 

Many,  in  modem  times,  have  considered  lliis  a 
mere  feble :  others  suppose  that  Plato,  while  in  Egypt, 
had  received  some  vague  accounts  of  the  Canai7  Is- 
lands; and,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  finding  lliose 
islands  so  entirely  unknown  to  hb  countrymen,  had 
made  them  the  seat  of  his  political  and  moral  specu- 
lations. Some,  however,  have  been  disposed  to  give 
greater  weight  to  this  story  of  Plato.  They  imagine 
that  such  an  island  may  really  have  existed,  filling 
up  a  great  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  conti- 
nent beyond  it  was  America,  which,  in  such  case, 
was  not  unknown  to  theancients.  Kircher  supposes 
it  to  have  been  an  island  extending  ft-om  the  Ca- 
naries to  the  Azores :  that  it  was  really  ingtilfed  in 
one  of  the  convulsions  of  the  globe,  and  that  (hose 
small  islands  are  mere  shattered  fragments  of  it. 

As  a  further  proof  that  the  New  World  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  many  have  eked  the  sin- 
gular passage  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca,  which  is  won- 
derfully apposite,  and  sliows  at  least  how  nearly  the 
warm  imagination  of  a  poet  may  approach  to  pro- 
phecy. The  predictions  of  the  ancient  oracles  were 
rarely  so  tmequivooal. 

Teuicntaonia 
SiBcula  seris,  quibns  Occanas 
Viocub  rcrum  laxet,  el  ingens 
I'alcat  tcllus,  Typliisque  novos 
nelcgat  orlie*,  ncc  sit  (erris 
iniiiu]  Tbule. 
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Goatdin,  in  his  able  rcjeareh  Into  the  voyages  of 
the  ancients,  supposes  the  Alalantis  of  Plalo  lo  have 
been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  tite  nearest 
«f  the  Canaries,  viz.  Fortaventora  or  Laocerote. 


ras  nucmuT  tsujm  or  tr  mihdiii. 

OifB  of  the  most  singidar  geographical  Uhisions  on 
record  is  that  \rhicb,  for  a  long  while,  haunted  the 
Imaginations  of  the  inhabilanis  of  the  Canaries.  They 
fancied  they  beheld  a  moantainoos  island,  of  about 
ninety  leagues  in  length,  lying  for  to  the  westward. 
It  was  only  seen  at  intervals,  thoagh  in  perfectly 
dear  and  serene  weather.  To  some  it  seemed  one 
hundred  leagues  distant,  to  others  forty,  to  others 
only  flileen  or  eighteen.  ■ 

On  aitempling  to  reach  it,  however,  it  somehow 
or  other  eluded  the  search,  and  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Still  there  were  so  many  persons  of  credibility 
who  concnrred  in  testifying  to  their  having  seen  it, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  is- 
lands agreed  so  well  as  to  its  form  and  position,  that 
its  existence  was  generally  believed;  and  geogra- 
phers inserted  it  in  their  maps.  It  is  laid  down  on 
the  globe  of  Martin  Behem,  projected  in  4492,  as  de- 
lineated by  M.  de  Murr,  and  it  will  be  found  in  most 
of  the  maps  of  the  time  of  Columbus,  placed  com- 
monly about  two  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Cana- 
ries. During  the  time  that  Columbus  was  making 
his  proposition  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  an  inhabitant 
of  tlie  Canaries  applied  to  King  John  II  fur  a  vessel 
to  go  in  search  of  (bis  island.  In  (he  archives  of  the 
Torre  di  Tombo, '  also,  there  b  a  record  of  a  contract 
made  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  willi  Fernando  de 
Ulmo,  cavalier  of  the  royal  hoosehold,  and  captain 
of  the  bland  of  Terceira,  wherein  he  nndertakes  to 
go,  at  bb  own  expense,  in  quest  of  an  island,  or 
blands,  or  terra  firma,  supposed  to  be  the  Island  of 
llie  Seven  Cities,  on  condition  of  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  same,  for  himself  and  hb  heirs,  allowing 
one-tenth  of  the  revenues  to  the  King.  This  Uhno, 
finding  the  expedition  above  hb  capadty,  assodated 
one  Juan  Alphonso  dd  Estreito  in  the  enterprise. 
They  were  bound  to  be  ready  to  sail  with  two  cara- 
vds  in  tlie  month  of  March,  1487.  >  The  fate  of  their 
enterprise  b  unknown. 

The  name  of  St  Brandan,  or  Borondan,  given  to 
thb  imaginary  bland  from  lime  immemorial,  is  said 
lo  be  derived  from  a  Scotch  abbot,  who  floin-ished  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  who  is  called  sometimes  by 
the  foregoing  appellations,  sometimes  St  Blandano  or 
St  Blandanns.  In  the  martyrology  of  the  order  of 
St  Augustine,  he  b  said  lo  have  been  the  patriarch  of 

■  Teyjoo,  Thealro  Critico,  tome  iv.  d.  10,  S  »• 

>  Lib.  Iv.  de  U  Chancelaria  del  He;  Don  Joan  It.  bl.  lOI . 

•  Torre  di  Tomlm.  Lib.  dM  Tlha».  f.  1 19. 


5,000  monks.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  eeabar, 
he  accompanied  bb  disciple,  St  Madovio  or  St  lUo, 
in  search  of  certain  islands,  possessing  the  dd^Ms  of 
paradbe,  which  they  were  toM  existed  in  the  nndtt 
of  the  ocean,  and  were  inhabited  by  infidels.  Alter 
these  most  adventurous  saints-errant  had  wandered 
for  a  long  time  upon  the  ocean,  they  at  length  landed 
upon  an  bland  called  Ima.  Here  St  Malo  found  the 
bodyofagiantlyinginasepnkfare.  He  resnsdtaicd 
him,  and  bad  much  inter^ling  conversation  wUi 
him,  the  giant  informing  him  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  had  Some  notions  of  the  Trinity,  and 
moreover  giving  him  an  account  of  the  tormeots 
which  Jews  and  pagans  sof&red  in  the  infiemal  re- 
gions. Finding  the  giant  so  docile  and  ressaoable, 
St  Malo  expounded  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Cfans- 
tian  rdigion,  converted  him,  and  baptized  hin  by 
the  name  of  Hildnm.  The  giant,  however,  either 
through  weariness  of  life,  or  eagerness  lo  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  hb  conversion,  b^ged  permissian,  at  the 
end  of  fiheen  days,  to  die  again,  which  was  granted 
him. 

According  to  another  account,  the  giant  told  thea 
he  knew  of  an  island  in  the  ocean  defended  brwab 
of  burnished  gold,  so  resplendent  that  they  shone  Uke 
crystal,  but  to  which  there  was  no  entrance.    At 
their  request  he  undertook  to  guide  them  to  it,  and 
taking  the  cable  of  thdrship,  threw  himsdf  into  the 
sea.    He  liad  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  » 
tempest  arose  and  obliged  them  all  to  return,  and 
shortly  after  the  giant  died. '    A  third  legend  maka 
the  saint  pray  to  Heaven,  on  Easter-day,  that  they 
may  be  permitted  lo  find  land  where  they  may  cele- 
brate the  offices  of  religion  with  becoming  state :  m 
island  immediatdy  appears,  on  which  they  land, 
perform  a  solemn  mass,  and  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist;  after  which,  re-embarking  and  makii^ 
sail,  they  behold  to  their  astonbhment  the  supposed 
bland  suddenly  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  being 
notliingelse  titan  a  monstrous  whale.*    WhenAe 
rumour  circulated  of  an  bland  seen  from  the  Cana- 
ries, which  always  eluded  the  search,  the  legends  of 
St  Brandan  were  revived,  and  applied  lo  thb  unap- 
proachable land.    We  are  told  also,  that  there  was 
an  ancient  Latin  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  Grand  Canary,  in  whidi  the 
adventures  of  these  saints  were  recorded.    Thnxigii 
carelessness,  however,  tins  manuscript  has  disi^ 
peared.'    Some  have  maintained  that  thb  island 
was  known  to  the  andents,  and  was  the  same  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  among  the  Fortunate  or  Canary 
Islands,  by  the  name  of  Aprositns,*  a  Greek  woid, 
signifying  inaccessible;  and  which,  accmding  to  friar 
Diego  Philipo,  in  hb  book  on  the  incarnation  of 
Chrbt,  shows  that  it  possessed  the  same  quality  in 
andent  times  of  deluding  the  eye,  and  being  nnal- 

'  Fr.  Gregorio  Garcia.  Origen  de  kw  Indioc  L  i,  c  >v 
>  Sigel)erto.  Epist.  ad  TeilfDar.  AMul. 
'  Nunez  de  la  Peria,  Cooqaiit  de  la  Gnn  CanirU. 
t  Ploteoif ,  I.  iv,  I.  4. 
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tainable  lo  the  feet  of  morub.  ■  Bat  whatever  belief 
the  ancients  may  have  had  on  the  subject,  it  is  certain 
that  it  (ooIe  a  strong  hold  on  the  faith  of  (be  moderns 
during  the  prevalent  rage  for  discovery ;  nor  did  it 
Iacl(  abundant  testimonials.  Don  Joseph  de  Viera  y 
Clavijo  says,  there  never  was  a  more  difDcult  paradox 
or  problem  in  the  science  of  geography;  since  to  af- 
firm the  existence  of  this  island  is  to  trample  upon 
sound  criticism,  judgment,  and  reason;  and  to  deny 
it,  one  must  abandon  tradition  and  experience,  and 
suppose  (hat  many  persons  of  credit  bad  not  the  pro- 
per use  of  their  senses.' 

The  belief  in  this  island  has  continued  long  since 
the  lime  of  Columbus.  It  was  repeatedly  seen,  and 
by  various  persons  at  a  time,  always  in  the  same 
place  and  the  same  form.  In  1S26,  an  expedition 
set  off  from  the  Canaries  in  quest  of  it,  commanded  by 
Fernando  de  Troya  and  Fernando  Alvarez.  They 
cruised  in  (he  wonted  direction,  but  in  vain;  and  their 
failure  ought  to  have  undeceived  the  public.  "The 
phantasm  of  (he  island,  however,"  says  Viera,  "  had 
such  a  secret  enchantment  for  all  who  beheld  i(,  that 
the  public  preferred  doubting  the  good  conduct  of  the 
explorers  than  their  own  senses."  In  4570  the  ap- 
pearances were  so  repealed  and  clear,  that  there  was 
a  universal  fever  of  curiosity  awakened  among  the 
people  of  the  Canaries,  and  it  was  determined  (o  send 
forth  another  expedition.  That  they  might  not  ap- 
pear to  act  upon  light  grounds,  an  exact  investigation 
was  previously  made  of  all  the  persons  of  talent  and 
credilulity  who  had  seen  these  apparitions  of  land,  or 
who  had  other  proofs  of  its  exis(ence. 

Alonso  de  Espinosa,  governor  of  the  island  of  Ferro, 
accordingly  made  a  report,  in  which  more  than  one 
hundred  witnesses,  several  of  them  persons  of  the 
hij;hest  respectability,  deposed  that  they  had  beheld 
the  unknown  island  about  forty  leagues  to  the  north- 
west of  Ferro ;  that  they  had  contemplated  it  with 
calmness  and  certainty,  and  had  seen  the  sun  set  be- 
hind one  of  its  points. 

Testimonials  of  still  greater  force  came  from  the 
Islands  of  Palma  and  Teneriffe.  There  were  certain 
Portuguese  who  affirmed  that,  being  driven  about  by 
a  tempest,  they  had  come  upon  the  island  of  St  Bo- 
rondon.  Pedro  Velio,  who  was  the  pilot  of  the  vessel, 
asserted,  that,  having  anchored  in  a  bay,  he  landed 
with  several  of  (he  crew.  They  drank  fresh  water 
in  a  brook,  and  beheld  in  the  sand  the  print  of  foot- 
steps, doable  the  size  of  those  of  an  ordinary  man, 
and  llie  distance  between  them  was  in  proportion. 
They  found  a  cross  nailed  to  a  neighbouring  tree, 
near  to  which  were  three  stones  placed  in  form  of  a 
trian^e,  with  signs  of  fire  having  been  made  among 
them,  probably  to  cook  shell-fish.  Having  seen  much 
catlle  and  sheep  grazing  in  the  neighbourhood,  two 
of  their  party,  armed  with  lances,  went  into  the 
woods  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  night  was  approach- 
ing, (he  heavens  began  to  lower,  and  a  harsh  wind 

>  Fr.  D.  Philipo,  lit).  viU,  fo(.  2.<!. 

>  Hill.  III.  Can.,  I.  i.  c.  2S. 


arose.  The  people  on  board  the  ship  cried  ont  that 
she wasdraggtng  heranchor,  whereupon  Velio  enter- 
ed the  boat,  and  hm-ried  on  board.  In  an  instant 
they  lost  sight  of  land,  being,  as  it  were,  swept  away 
in  the  hurricane.  When  the  storm  had  passed  away, 
and  sea  and  sky  were  again  serene,  they  searched  in 
vain  for  the  island;  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen, 
and  they  had  lo  pursue  their  voyage,  lamenting  the 
loss  of  their  two  companions  who  had  been  abandon- 
ed in  the  wood. ' 

A  learned  licentiate,  Pedro  Ortiz  de  Funez,  in- 
quisitor of  the  Grand  Canary,  while  on  a  visit  at 
Teneriffe,  summoned  several  persons  before  him,  who 
testified  having  seen  the  island.  Among  them  was 
one  Marcos  Verde,  a  man  well  known  in  those  parts. 
He  stated,  that  in  returning  from  Barbary,  and  ar- 
riving in  the  neighhonrhood  of  the  Canaries,  he  be- 
held land,  which,  according  to  his  maps  and  calcala- 
lions,  could  not  be  any  of  the  known  islands.  He 
concluded  it  to  be  the  far-famed  St  Borondon.  Over- 
joyed at  having  discovered  this  land  of  mystery,  he 
coasted  along  its  spell -bound  shores,  until  be  anchored 
in  a  beautiful  harbour,  formed  by  the  month  of  a 
mountain  ravine.  Here  he  landed  with  several  of  his 
crew.  "  It  was  now, "  he  said, "  the  hour  of  the 
Ave-Maria,  or  of  vespers.  The  son  being  set,  the 
shadows  began  to  spread  over  (he  land.  The  navi- 
gators having  separated,  wandered  about  in  different 
directions,  until  out  of  hearing  of  each  other's  shouts. 
Those  on  board,  seeing  llie  night  approaching,  made 
signals  to  summon  back  the  wanderers  to  the  ship. 
They  re-embarked,  intending  to  resume  their  investi- 
gations on  the  following  day.  Scarcely  were  they  on 
board,  however,  when  a  whirlwind  came  rushing 
down  the  ravine  with  such  violence  as  to  drag  the 
vessel  from  iter  anchor,  and  hurry  her  ont  to  sea ; 
and  they  never  saw  any  thing  more  of  this  hidden 
and  inhospitable  island. " 

Another  testimony  remains  on  record  in  a  manu- 
script of  one  A  breu  Galindo;  but  whether  taken  at 
this  time  does  not  appear.  It  was  that  of  a  French 
adventurer,  who,  many  years  before,  making  a  voyage 
among  the  Canaries,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm 
which  carried  away  his  masts.  At  length  the  furious 
wmds  drove  him  to  the  shores  of  an  unknown  island 
covered  witli  stately  trees.  Here  he  landed  with 
part  of  his  crew,  and  chusing  a  (ree  proper  for  a  mast, 
cut  it  down,  and  began  to  shape  it  for  his  purpose. 
The  guardian  power  of  the  island,  however,  resented 
as  usual  Ibis  invasion  of  his  forbidden  shores.  The 
heavens  assumed  a  dark  and  threatening  aspect ;  the 
night  was  approaching ;  and  the  mariners,  fearing 
some  impending  evil,  abandoned  their  labour,  and  re- 
turned on  board.  They  were  borne  away  as  usual 
from  the  coast,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Palma.  * 

The  mass  of  testimony  collected  by  official  authority 
in  4570  seemed  to  satisfactory,  that  another  expedi- 

■  NunezdelaPeiia.l.i.c.l.  Vin-a.lIi«I.Iil.Caii..t.i,c2S. 
>  Noiiez,  CompiM  dr  la  Gran  Canaria.    Vjcra,  HM.,  ele. 
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lion  was  fitted  out  in  the  same  year  in  the  island  of 
Palma.  It  was  commanded  by  Fernando  de  Yillaio- 
bos,  regidor  of  the  island ;  but  was  equally  fruitless 
with  the  preceding.  St  Borondon  seemed  disposed 
only  to  tantalize  the  world  with  distant  and  serene 
glimpses  of  his  ideal  paradise,  or  lo  reveal  it  amidst 
storms  to  tempest-tost  mariners ;  but  to  hide  it  com- 
pletely from  the  view  of  all  who  diligently  sought  it. 
Still  the  people  of  Palma  adhered  to  their  favourite 
chimera.  Thirty-four  years  afterwards,  in  1005,  they 
sent  another  ship  on  the  quest,  commanded  by  Gas- 
par  Perez  do  Acosta,  an  accomplished  pilot,  accom- 
panied by  the  Padre  Lorenzo  Pinedo,  a  holy  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  skilled  in  natural  science.  San  Borondon, 
however,  refused  to  reveal  his  island  to  either  monk 
or  mariner.  After  cruising  about  in  every  direction, 
sounding,  observing  the  skies,  the  clouds,  the  winds, 
every  thuig  that  could  furnish  indications,  they  re- 
turned witliout  having  seen  any  thing  to  authorize  a 
hope. 

Upwards  of  a  century  now  elapsed  witliout  any 
new  attempt  to  seek  this  fairy  island.  Every  now 
and  then,  it  is  true,  the  public  mind  was  agitated  by 
fresh  reports  of  its  having  been  seen.  Lemons  and 
other  fruits,  and  the  green  branches  of  trees,  which 
floated  to  the  shores  of  Gomara  and  Ferro,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  from  the  enchanted  groves  of  San 
Borondon.  At  length,  in  1721,  the  public  infatuation 
again  rose  lo  such  a  height,  that  a  fourth  expedition 
was  sent,  commanded  by  Don  Gaspar  Domioguez,  a 
man  of  probity  and  talent.  As  this  was  an  expedition 
of  solemn  and  mysterious  import,  he  had  two  holy 
friars  as  apostolical  chaplains.  They  made  sail  from 
the  bland  of  Teneriffe  towards  the  end  of  October, 
leaving  the  populace  in  an  indescribable  state  of 
anxious  curiosity.  The  ship,  however,  returned  from 
its  cruise  as  unsuccessful  as  all  its  predecessors. ' 

We  have  no  acconnt  of  any  expedition  being  since 
undertaken,  though  llie  island  still  continued  to  be  a 
subject  of  speculation,  and  occasionally  to  reveal  its 
shadowy  mountains  to  the  eyes  of  favoured  indivi- 
duals. In  a  letter  written  from  the  island  of  Gomara, 
4759,  by  a  Franciscan  monk  to  one  of  his  friends,  he 
relates  having  seen  it  from  the  village  of  Alaxero,  at 
six  in  the  morning  of  the  third  of  May.  It  appeared 
lo  consist  of  two  lofty  mountains,  with  a  deep  valley 
between;  and  on  contemplating  it  with  a  telescope, 
the  valley  or  ravine  appeared  lo  be  filled  with  trees. 
He  summoned  the  curate,  Antonio  Joseph  Manrique, 
and  upwards  of  forty  other  persons,  all  of  whom  be- 
held it  plainly.* 

Nor  is  tlib  island  delineated  merely  in  ancient 
maps  of  the  time  of  Columbus.  It  is  laid  down  as 
one  of  the  Canary  Islands  in  a  French  map  published 
in  1704;  and  Mons.  Gautier,  in  a  geographical  chart 
annexed  lo  hb  Observations  on  Natural  History,  pu- 
blished in  1755,  places  it  five  degrees  to  the  west  of 
the  island  of  Ferro,  in  the  29th  degree  of  N.  latitude.' 

'  Viera,  Hint.  Isl.  Can.,  t.  i,  c.  20. 

<  Vicra,IIi9t.Isl.Caii.,t.i,  C.28.     Mbid. 


Such  are  the  principal  focts  existing  relative  (o  the 
island  of  St  Brandan.  Its  reality  was  for  a  long  lime 
a  mailer  of  firm  belief.  It  was  in  vain  that  repeated 
voyages  and  investigations  proved  its  non-existence  : 
the  public,  after  trying  all  kinds  of  sophistry,  took 
refuge  in  the  supernatural,  to  defend  their  fovoorite 
chimera.  They  maintained  that  it  was  rendered  in- 
accessible lo  mortals,  by  divine  providence,  or  by 
diabolical  magic.  Most  inclined  lo  the  former.  All 
kinds  of  extravagant  fancies  were  indulged  concern- 
ing it :  ■  some  confounded  it  with  the  fabled  islaid 
of  the  Seven  Cities,  situated  somewhere  in  the  bosmi 
of  the  ocean,  where,  in  old  times,  seven  bishops  and 
their  followers  had  taken  refuge  from  the  Moors. 
Some  of  the  Portuguese  imagined  it  to  be  the  abode 
of  their  lost  king  Sebastian.  The  Spaniards  pretend- 
ed that  Roderick,  the  last  of  their  Gothic  kings,  had 
fled  thither  from  the  Moors,  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  the  Guadalete.  Others  suggested  thai  it 
mighlbe  llie  seat  of  the  terrestrial  paradise;  the  place 
where  Enoch  and  Elijah  remained  m  a  state  of  bless- 
edness until  the  final  day;  and  that  it  was  made  at 
times  apparent  to  the  eyes,  but  invisible  lo  the  seardi 
of  mortals.  Poetry,  it  is  said,  has  owed  lo  llus  po- 
pular belief  one  of  its  beautiful  fictions;  and  the  gar- 
den of  Armida,  where  Rinaldo  was  detained  enchant- 
ed, and  which  Tasso  places  in  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  has  been  identified  with  the  imaginary  San 
Borondon.* 

The  learned  father  Feyjoo '  lias  given  a  philoso- 
(riiical  solution  to  this  geographical  problem.  He  at- 
tributes all  these  appearances,  which  have  been  so 
numerous  and  so  well  authenticated  as  not  to  admit 
of  doubt,  to  certain  atmospherical  deceptions,  like 
that  of  the  Fata  Morgana,  seen  at  times  in  the  Straits 
of  Messma,  where  the  city  of  Reggio  and  its  surroond- 
ing  country  is  reflected  in  the  air  above  tlie  neigh- 
bouring sea;  a  phenomenon  which  has  likewise  been 
witnessed  in  front  of  the  city  of  Marseilles.  As  to 
the  tales  of  the  mariners  who  had  landed  on  these 
forbidden  shores,  and  been  hurried  from  thence  in 
whirlwinds  and  tempests,  he  eonsiders  them  as  mere 
fkbricalieiis. 

As  the  populace,  however,  rehictanlly  give  np  any 
thing  tliat  partakes  of  the  marvellous  and  mysterious, 
and  as  the  same  atmospherical  phenomena  whicii 
first  gave  birth  to  the  illusion  may  still  continue,  it  b 
not  improbable  that  a  belief  in  the  island  of  St  Bran- 
dan  may  still  exist  among  the  ignorant  and  crednkns 
of  the  Canaries,  and  that  they  at  limes  behold  its 
fkiry  mountains  rising  above  the  distant  horizon  of 
(he  Atlantic. 

•  Viera,  nlN  rap. 

>  Viera,  Hist.  Isl.  Can. 

3  TlicaUu  Crilico,  t.  iv,  d.  10. 
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NO  XXIV. 

TBB  ISLiND  or  TBB  mill  CRICS. 

One  of  the  popular  traditions  concerning  tlie  ocean 
which  were  carrent  during  the  time  of  Columbus, 
was  that  of  the  island  of  the  Seven  Cities.  It  was 
recorded  in  an  ancient  legend,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Moors,  when 
the  inhabitants  fled  in  every  direction  to  escape  from 
slavery,  seven  bishops,  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  their  people,  took  shipping,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves to  their  fate  on  the  high  seas.  After  tossing 
about  for  some  time,  Uiey  landed  upon  an  unknown 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Here  the  bishops 
burnt  the  ships  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  founded  seven  cities.  Various  pilots  of 
Portugal,  it  was  said,  had  reached  tiiat  island  at  dif- 
ferent times,  hut  had  never  returned  lo  give  any 
information  conceriung  it,  having  been  detained, 
according  to  subsequent  accounts,  by  llie  successors  of 
Uie  bishops,  to  prevent  pursuit.  At  length,  according 
to  common  report,  at  the  time  that  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal  was  prosecuting  his  discoveries,  several  sea- 
faring men  presented  themselves  one  day  before  him, 
and  stated  that  they  had  just  returned  from  a  voyage, 
in  the  eourse  of  which  they  had  landed  upon  the 
bland.  The  inhabitants,  they  said,  spoke  their  lan- 
gaage,  and  carried  them  immediately  to  church,  to 
ascertaui  whether  they  were  Catholics,  and  were 
rejoiced  at  finding  them  of  the  true  faith.  Tliey  then 
made  earnest  inquiries  to  know  whether  the  Moors 
stUl  retained  possession  ofSpain  and  Portugal.  While 
a  part  of  the  crew  were  at  church,  tlie  rest  gathered 
sand  on  the  shore  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen ,  and 
foand,  to  their  surprise,  that  one-third  of  it  was  gold. 
The  islanders  were  anxious  that  the  crew  should 
remain  with  them  a  few  days,  until  the  return  of  their 
governor,  who  was  absent;  but  the  mariners,  afraid 
ofbeing  detained,  embarked  and  made  sail.  Such  was 
the  story  they  told  to  Prince  Henry,  hoping  to  receive 
reward  for  their  intelligence.  The  prince,  it  is  said, 
expressed  displeasure  at  their  hasty  departure  from 
the  island,  and  ordered  them  to  return  and  procure 
farther  information;  but  the  men,  apprehensive  no 
doubt  of  having  the  falsehood  of  their  tale  discovered, 
made  their  escape,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
them.' 

This  story  had  mnch  currency.  The  island  of  the 
Seven  Cities  was  identified  with  the  island  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  as  having  been  discovered  by  tlie  Car- 
thaginians; and  was  inserted  in  the  early  maps  about 
the  time  of  Columbus  under  the  name  of  Antilla. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  New  Spain,  extra- 
vagant reports  were  brought  to  Hispaniola  of  the  civi- 
lization of  the  country ;  that  the  people  wore  clothing, 
that  tlieir  houses  and  temples  were  solid,  spacious, 
and  oflen  magnificent,  and  that  crasses  were  occasion- 
ally found  among  them.  Juan  de  Grivaija  being  de- 
•  HM.  (Id  Almiranlc.  c.  10. 


spatched  to  explore  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  reported 
tliat  in  sailing  along  it,  he  beheld  with  great  wonder 
stately  and  beautiful  edifices  of  lime  and  stone,  and 
many  high  towers  that  shone  at  a  distance.'  For  a 
time  the  old  tradition  of  the  Seven  Cities  was  revived, 
and  many  thought  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
same  part  of  New  Spain. 


N»XXV. 

DISGOTEIT  OF  TBB  ISLARD  OV  aADBIBl. 

The  discovery  of  Madeira  by  Macham  rests  prin- 
cipally upon  the  autliority  of  Francisco  Alcaforado, 
an  esquire  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who  com- 
posed an  account  of  it  for  that  prince.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  obtained  mnch  faith  among  Portuguese 
historians.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Barros  :  he 
attributes  the  first  discovery  of  tlie  island  to  Joam 
Gonsalez  and  Tristam  Yaz,  who,  he  said,  descried  it 
firom  Porto  Santo,  resembling  a  cloud  in  the  hori- 
zon.* 

The  Abb^  Prevost,  however,  in  his  General  His- 
tory of  Voyages,  vol.  vi,  seems  inclined  to  give  credit 
to  the  account  of  Alcaforado.  "  It  was  composed," 
he  observes,  "at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic would  have  exposed  the  least  falsities;  and  no  one 
was  more  capable  than  Alcaforado  of  giving  an  exact 
detail  of  this  event,  since  he  was  of  the  number  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  second  discovery."  The 
narrative,  as  originally  written,  was  overcharged  with 
ornaments  and  digressions  :  it  was  translated  into 
French,  and  published  in  Paris  in  4C71 .  The  French 
translator  had  retrenched  the  ornaments,  but  scru- 
pulously retained  the  facts.  The  story,  however,  is 
cherished  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  a  painting 
in  illustration  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  following 
is  the  purport  of  the  French  translation  :  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  the  original  of  Alcaforado. 

During  thereign  of  Edward  III  of  England,  a  young 
man  of  great  courage  and  talent,  named  Robert  Ma- 
cham, fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  rare  beauty, 
of  the  name  of  Anne  Dorset.  She  was  his  superior 
in  birth,  and  of  a  proud  and  aristocratic  family;  but 
tlie  merit  of  Macham  gained  him  the  preference  over 
all  his  rivals.  The  family  of  the  young  lady,  to  pre- 
vent her  making  an  inferior  alliance,  obtained  an  order 
from  the  King  to  have  Macham  arrested  and  confined, 
until,  by  arbitrary  means,  they  married  his  mistress 
to  a  man  of  quality.  As  soon  as  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated,  the  nobleman  conducted  his  beautiful  and 
afflicted  bride  to  his  seal  near  Bristol.  Maeham  was 
now  restored  to  liberty.  Indignant  at  the  wrongs 
he  had  suffered,  and  certain  of  the  affections  of 
his  mistress,  he  prevailed  upon  several  friends  to 

•  Torqaemada,  Monarqnia  Indiana,  I.  W,  c.  4.  Origcn  dc  los 
Indias,  por  Fr.  Gregorio  Garcia,  I.  iv,  cap.  ao. 

•  Barroa,  Asia,  dccad.  i,  1. 1,  cap.  S. 
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assist  him  in  a  project  for  the  gratiQcation  of  his  love 
and  his  revenge.  They  followed  hard  on  tlie  traces 
of  the  new-married  couple  to  Bristol :  one  of  the 
friends  obtained  an  introduction  into  the  family  of 
the  nobleman  in  quality  of  a  groom  :  he  found  the 
young  bride  full  of  tender  recollections  of  her  lover, 
and  of  dislike  to  the  husband  thus  forced  upon  her. 
Through  the  means  of  tliis  friend,  Macham  had  se- 
veral communications  mlh  her,  and  concerted  means 
for  their  escape  to  France,  where  they  might  eqjoy 
their  mutual  love  umnolested. 

When  all  things  were  prepared,  the  yonng  lady 
rode  out  one  day,  accompanied  only  by  the  fictitious 
groom,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  air.  No  sooner 
were  they  out  of  sight  of  the  house  than  they  gal- 
loped to  an  appointed  place  on  the  shore  of  the  Chan- 
nel, where  a  boat  awaited  them.  They  were  con- 
veyed on  board  a  vessel  which  lay  with  anchor  a-trip 
and  sails  unfurled,  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Here  the 
lovers  were  once  more  united.  Fearful  of  pursuit, 
the  ship  immediately  weighed  anchor;  they  made 
their  way  rapidly  along  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and 
Macham  anticipated  the  triumph  of  soon  landing  with 
his  beautiful  prize  on  the  shores  of  gay  and  gallant 
France.  Unfortunately,  an  adverse  and  stormy 
wind  arose  in  the  night ;  at  day-break  they  found 
themselves  out  of  sight  of  land ;  the  mariners  were 
ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  compass,  and  it  was  a  time  when  men  were  un- 
accustomed to  traverse  the  high  seas.  For  thirteen 
days  the  lovers  were  driven  about  on  a  tempestuous 
ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  The  fugitive 
bride  was  filled  with  terror  and  remorse,  and  looked 
upon  thisoproarof  the  elements  as  the  anger  of  Hea- 
ven directed  against  her.  All  the  efforts  of  her  lover 
could  not  remove  from  her  mind  a  dismal  presage  of 
some  approaching  catastrophe. 

At  length  the  tempest  subsided.  On  the  four- 
teenth day,  at  dawn,  the  mariners  perceived  what 
appeared  to  be  a  tuft  of  wood  rising  out  of  the  sea; 
they  joyfully  steered  for  it,  supposing  it  to  be  an 
island;  they  were  not  mbtaken.  As  they  drew  near, 
the  rising  sun  shone  upon  noble  forests,  the  trees  of 
which  were  of  a  kind  unknown  to  them ;  flights  of 
birds  also  came  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  perched 
upon  the  yards  and  rigging  without  any  signs  of  fear. 

The  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  reconnoitre,  and 
soon  returned  with  such  accounts  of  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  that  Macham  determined  (o  take  his 
droojiing  companion  to  the  land,  in  hopes  her  health 
and  spirits  might  be  restored  by  refreshment  and  re- 
pose. They  were  accompanied  on  shore  by  the  faith- 
ful friends  who  had  assisted  in  their  flight :  the  ma- 
riners remained  on  boani  to  guard  the  ship. 

The  country  was  indeed  delightful  :  the  forests 
were  stately  and  magnificent ;  there  were  trees  laden 
with  excellent  fruits,  othei-s  with  aromatic  flowers ; 
the  waters  were  cool  and  limpid ;  the  sky  serene ; 
and  there  was  a  balmy  sweetness  in  the  air.  The 
animals  that  they  met  with  showed  no  signs  of  alarm 


or  ferocity;  from  which  they  concluded  that  tbc 
island  was  uninhabited.  On  penetrating  a  little  dis- 
tance they  found  a  beautifully  sheltered  meadow,  the 
green  bosom  of  which  was  bordered  by  laurels,  and 
refreshed  by  a  mountain  brook  which  ran  sparkling 
over  pebbles  :  in  the  centre  was  a  majestic  tree,  the 
wide  branches  of  which  afforded  shade  from  the  np 
of  the  sun.  Here  Macham  had  bowers  eonstract- 
ed,  and  determined  to  pass  a  few  days,  hoping  ihit 
the  sweetness  of  the  country,  and  the  serene  tran- 
quillity of  this  delightful  solitude,  would  recrnit  the 
drooping  health  and  spirits  of  his  companion. 

Three  days,  however,  had  scarcely  passed,  when 
a  violent  storm  arose  from  the  north-east,  and  raged 
all  night  over  the  island.  On  the  succeeding  mon- 
ing  Macham  repaired  to  the  sea  side,  but  nothing  of 
the  ship  was  to  be  seen,  and  he  concluded  tbatithad 
foundered  in  the  tempest. 

Consternation  fell  upon  the  little  band  thos  left  in 
an  uninhabited  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The 
blow  fell  most  severely  on  the  timid  and  repentant 
bride.  She  had  reproached  herself  with  being  the 
cause  of  all  their  mbforlunes,  and  from  the  first  had 
been  haunted  by  dismal  forebodings.  She  now  con- 
sidered them  about  to  be  accomplished,  and  her  hor- 
ror was  so  great  as  to  deprive  her  of  speech  :  she 
expired  in  three  days,  without  uttering  a  word. 

Macham  was  struck  with  despair  at  beholding  the 
tragical  end  of  this  tender  and  beautiful  being.  He 
upbraided  himself  in  the  transports  of  his  grief,  vilh 
tearing  her  from  her  home,  her  country,  and  her 
friends,  to  perish  upon  a  savage  coast :  all  the  effcrt* 
of  his  companions  to  console  him  were  in  vain;  be 
died  within  five  days,  broken-hearted,  begging,  » 
a  last  request,  that  his  body  might  be  interred  betkK 
that  of  his  mistress,  at  the  foot  of  a  rustic  allar  vbidi 
they  had  erected  under  the  great  tree.  They  set  np 
a  large  wooden  cross  on  the  spot,  on  which  *» 
placed  an  inscription  written  by  Macham  hioKelf, 
relating,  in  a  few  words,  his  piteous  adventure,  ood 
praying  any  Christians  who  might  arrive  there  lo 
build  a  chapel  in  the  place,  dedicated  to  Jesm  ^ 
Saviour. 

After  the  death  of  their  commander, bis  followa» 
consulted  about  the  means  to  escape  from  the  island. 
The  ship's  boat  remained  on  the  shore  :  they  it- 
paired  it,  and  put  it  in  a  stote  to  bear  a  voyage,  «A 
then  made  sail,  intending  to  return  to  England.  H' 
norant  of  their  situation,  and  carried  about  bj  ^ 
winds,  they  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  MoroccOi 
where,  tlieir  boat  being  shattered  upon  the  rocb, 
they  were  captured  by  the  Moors  and  thrown  in^ 
prison.  Here  they  understood  that  their  ship  W 
siMU-ed  the  same  fate,  having  been  driven  fromlw 
anchorage  in  the  tempest,  and  carried  to  ^^ 
inhospiUble  coast,  where  all  her  crew  were  made 
prisoners.  , 

The  prisons  of  Morocco  were  in  those  days  BMW 
witli  captives  of  all  nations,  taken  by  their  cni»» 
Here  the  English  prisoners  met  with  an  expenow" 
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pilot,  a'Spaniard  of  Seville,  named  Juan  de  Morales : 
he  listened  to  their  story  with  great  interest,  inquired 
into  the  situation  and  description  of  the  island  they 
had  discovered,  and  subsequently,  on  his  redemption 
from  prison,  communicated  the  circomstances,  it  is 
said,  to  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 

There  is  a  difRcully  in  tlie  above  narrative  of  Alca- 
forado  in  reconciling  dates.  The  voyage  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
which  commenced  in  1327,  and  ended  in  4578. 
Morales,  to  whom  the  English  communicated  their 
voyage,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Por- 
tngaese  on  the  second  discovery  of  Madeira  in  1418 
and  HSO.  Even  if  the  voyage  and  imprisonment 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  year  of  King  Edward's 
reign,  this  leaves  a  space  of  forty  years. 

Hacklnyt  gives  an  account  of  tlie  same  voyage, 
taken  from  Antonio  Galvano  :  he  varies  in  certam 
particulars.  "  It  happened,"  he  says,  "in  the  year 
4344,  in  the  time  of  Peter  IV  of  Aragon.  Macham 
cast  anchor  in  a  bay  since  called  after  him  Machio. 
The  lady  being  ill,  he  took  her  on  shore,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  friends,  and  ttie  ship  sailed  without 
them.  After  tlie  death  of  the  lady,  Macham  made  a 
canoe  out  of  a  tree,  and  ventured  to  sea  in  it  with  his 
companions :  they  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  the  Moors,  considering  it  as  a  kind  of  miracle, 
carried  them  to  ttie  king  of  their  country,  who  sent 
him  to  the  King  of  CastUe.  In  consequence  of  the 
traditional  accounts  remaining  of  this  voyage,  Henry 
n  of  Castile  sent  people,  in  1395,  to  rediscover  the 
island." 


N'XXVI. 

Lis  C4St8. 

Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapa,  so 
often  cited  in  all  histories  of  the  New  World,  was 
born  at  Seville,  in  1474,  and  was  of  French  extrac- 
tion. .The  family  name  was  Casaus.  The  first  of  the 
name  who  appeared  in  Spain  served  under  tlie  stan- 
dard of  Ferdinand  III,  sumamed  tlie  Saint,  in  his  wars 
with  the  Moors  of  Andalusia.  He  was  at  the  takmg 
of  Seville  from  the  Moors,  when  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  King,  and  received  permission  to  establish  him- 
self there.  His  descendants  enjoyed  the  prerogatives 
of  nobility,  and  suppressed  the  letter  u  in  their  name, 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Antonio,  the  father  of  Bartholomew,  went  to  His- 
paniola  with  Columbus,  in  4493,  and  returned  rich 
to  Seville  in  1498.'  It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the 
biographers  of  Bartholomew  Las  Casas  that  he  ac- 
companied Columbus  in  his  third  voyage,  in  1408, 
and  returned  with  him  in  1500.  This,  however,  is 
incorrect.  He  was  during  that  lime  completing  his 
education  at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  instructed  in 
Latin,  dialectics,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
■  Navarrelc,  Collcc.  Viag.,  (.  i.  lulrotl.  p.  lu. 


physics,  after  the  supposed  method  and  principles  of 
Aristotle.  While  at  the  university,  he  had  as  a  ser- 
vant an  Indian  slave  given  him  by  his  fother,  who 
had  received  him  from  Columbus.  When  Isabella, 
in  her  transport  of  virtuous  indignation,  ordered  the 
Indian  slaves  to  be  sent  back  to  their  country,  this 
one  was  taken  firom  Las  Casas.'  The  young  man  was 
aroused  by  the  circumstance,  and,  on  considering  llie 
nature  of  the  case,  became  inflamed  with  a  zeal  in 
favour  of  the  unliappy  Indians,  which  never  cooled 
throughout  a  long  and  active  life.  It  was  excited  to 
tenfold  fervour  when,  at  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  he  accompanied  the  commander  Ovando 
to  Hispaniola,  in  1503,  and  was  an  eye-witness  to 
many  of  the  cruel  scenes  which  took  place  under  his 
administration.  The  whole  of  bis  future  life,  a  space 
exceeding  sixty  years,  was  devoted  to  vindicating  the 
cause  and  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings 
of  the  natives.  As  a  missionary,  he  traversed  the 
wilderness  of  the  New  World  in  various  directions, 
seeking  to  convert  and  civilize  them ;  as  a  protector 
and  champion,  he  made  several  voyages  to  Spain, 
vindicated  their  wrongs  before  courts  and  monarchs, 
wrote  volumes  in  theur  behalf,  and  exhibited  a  zeal, 
and  constancy,  and  intrepidity,  worthy  of  an  apostle. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  n'mety-two  years,  and 
was  buried  at  Madrid,  at  the  church  of  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Atocha,  of  which  fraternity  he  was  a 
member. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  decry  the  consistency 
and  question  the  real  philanthropy  of  Las  Casas,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  expedients  to  which  he  re- 
sorted to  relieve  the  Indians  from  the  cruel  bondage 
imposed  npon  them.  This  occurred  in  1317,  when 
he  arrived  in  Spain  on  one  of  his  missions  to  obtain 
measures  in  their  favour  from  government.  On  bis 
arrival  in  Spain  he  found  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  bad 
been  left  regent  on  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  too 
ill  to  attend  to  his  af&irs.  He  repaired  therefore  to 
Valladolid,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  new 
monaroh,  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  He  had  strong  opponents 
to  encounter  in  various  persons  high  in  authority, 
who,  holding  estates  and  repartimientos  in  the  colo- 
nies, were  interested  in  (he  slavery  of  the  Indians ; 
among  those,  and  not  the  least  energetic,  was  the 
bishop  Fonseca,  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies. 

At  length  the  youthful  sovereign  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  various  Flemings  of  his  court,  particnlariy 
his  grand  chancellor,  Doctor  Juan  de  Salvagio,  a 
learned  and  upright  man,  whom  he  consulted  on  all 
affairs  of  admuiistration  and  justice.  Las  Casas  soon 
became  intimate  with  tlie  chancellor,  and  stood  high 
in  his  esteem ;  but  so  much  opposition  arose  on  every 
side,  that  he  found  his  various  propositions  for  the 
relief  of  thenalives  but  Hitle  attended  to.  In  hisdoubt 
and  anxiety,  he  had  now  recourse  to  an  expedient 
which  he  considered  as  justified  by  the  circumstances 

•  J.  a.  Llorenlc,  (Euvres  ilc  La«  Caaas,  p.  <l.   ParU,  ItZl. 
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of  the  ease.'  The  chancellor  Salvagio  and  the  other 
Flemings,  who  had  accompanied  the  youthfol  sove- 
reign, had  obtained  from  him,  before  qnitUng  Flan- 
ders, licenses  to  import  slaves  from  Africa  to  the 
colonies  :  a  measure  which  had  recently,  in  4516, 
been  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
while  acting  as  regent.  The  chancellor,  who  was  a 
humane  man,  reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  by  a 
popular  opinion  that  one  negro  would  perform,  with* 
out  detriment  to  bis  health,  the  labour  of  several  In- 
dians, and  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  great  saving  of 
human  suffering.  So  easy  it  is  for  interest  to  wrap 
itself  up  in  plaosible  argument !  He  might  moreover 
have  thought  the  welfare  of  the  Africans  but  little 
affected  by  the  change.  They  were  accustomed  to 
slavery  in  their  own  country,  and  they  were  said  to 
thrive  in  the  New  World.  "  The  Africans,"  observes 
Herrera,  "  prospered  so  much  in  the  island  of  His- 
paniola,  that  it  was  the  opinion,  unless  a  negro  should 
happen  to  be  banged,  he  would  never  die ;  for  as  yet 
none  had  been  known  to  perish  from  infirmity. 
Like  oranges,  they  found  their  proper  soil  in  His- 
paniola,  and  it  seemed  even  more  natural  to  them 
than  their  own  native  Guinea."* 

Las  Casas,  finding  all  other  means  ineflSectual,  en- 
deavoured to  turn  tliese  interested  views  of  the  grand 
chancellor  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  Spaniards  resident  in  the  colonies  might 
be  permitted  to  procure  negroes  for  the  labonr  of  the 
farms  and  the  mines,  and  other  severe  toils,  which 
were  above  the  strength  and  destructive  of  the  lives 
of  the  natives.'  He  evidently  considered  the  poor 
Africans  as  little  better  than  mere  animals;  and  he 
acted  like  others,  on  an  arithmetical  calculation  of 
diminishing  human  misery,  by  substitating  one  strong 
man  for  three  or  four  of  feebler  nature.  He  more- 
over esteemed  the  Indians  as  a  nobler  and  more  in- 
tellectual race  of  beings,  and  their  preservation  and 
welfare  of  higher  importance  to  the  general  interests 
of  humanity. 

It  is  this  expedient  of  Las  Casas  whi«^  has  drawn 
down  severe  censure  upon  his  memory.  He  has  been 
chained  with  gross  inconsistency,  and  even  with  hav- 
ing originated  "this  inhuman  traffic  in  the  New 
World."  This  last  is  a  grievous  charge;  but  historical 
facta  and  dates  remove  the  original  sin  from  his  door, 
and  prove  that  the  practice  existed  in  the  colonies, 
and  was  authorized  by  royal  decrees,  long  before  he 
took  a  part  in  the  question. 

Las  Casas  did  not  go  lo  the  New  World  until  ISOS. 
By  a  royal  ordinance  passed  in  4501,  negro  slaves 
were  permitted  to  be  taken  there,  provided  they  had 


■  Herrera  statea  (his  as  an  expedient  adopted  when  aB  others 
failed.  "  Barlbolome  de  las  Casas,  viendo  que  siis  conceptos  halla- 
ban  en  todas  partes  difleultad,  y  que  las  opiniones  que  tenia,  por 
maeba  famUiaridad  qne  habiaseguido,  y  gran  crMito  con  el  gran 
eanciUer,  no  podian  baber  eleclo,  se  volvio  d  otros  expedientes," 
etc.— Decad-  2,  L  ii,  c.  20. 

•  Herrera,  Hist. Ind., d.  9,  L  Hi,  cap.  4. 

<  ld«m,  d.  S.  I.  U,  c.  20. 


been  bom  among  Christians.'  By  a  letter  written 
by  Ovando,  dated  4S03,  it  appears  that  there  were 
numbers  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  at  that  time,  and 
he  entreats  that  none  more  might  be  permitted  to  be 
brought.  In  iS06,  the  Spanish  government  forlMde 
the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  from  the  Levant,  or 
those  brought  up  amongst  the  Moors,  and  stipulated 
that  none  should  be  taken  to  the  colonies  but  Ihose 
from  Seville,  who  bad  been  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  that  they  might  contribute  to  tlie  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians.*  In  1 51 0,  King  Ferdinand,  being 
informed  of  the  physical  weakness  of  the  Indians,  or- 
dered fifty  Africans  to  be  sent  from  SevUle  to  laboor 
in  the  mines.*  In  1541,  he  ordered  that  a  great 
number  should  be  procured  from  Guinea,  and  trans- 
ported to  Hispaniola,  understanding  Utat  one  negro 
could  perform  the  work  of  four  Itidians.*  In  4541 
and  4545,  he  signed  further  orders  relative  to  the 
same  subject.  In  4516,  Charles  Y  granted  licenses 
to  the  Flemings  to  import  negroes  to  the  colonies. 
It  was  not  until  tlie  year  4547  that  Las  Casas  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  traffic.  It  already  existed,  and  be 
countenanced  it  solely  with  a  view  to  having  the 
hardy  Africans  substituted  for  the  feeble  Indians.  It 
was  advocated  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  by  the  Geronimite  friars,  who  were  mis- 
sionaries in  the  colonies.  The  motives  of  Las  Casas 
were  purely  benevolent,  though  founded  on  erroiieoas 
notions  of  justice.  He  thought  to  permit  evil,  that 
good  might  spring  out  of  it ;  to  chuse  between  two 
existing  abuses,  and  to  eradicate  tlie  greater  by  re- 
sorting to  the  lesser.  His  reasoning,  however  falla- 
cious it  may  be,  was  considered  satisfoctory  and  bn- 
mane  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  benevotent 
men  of  the  age,  among  whom  was  the  Cardinal 
Adrian,  afterwards  elevated  to  the  |>apal  chair,  and 
characterized  by  gentleness  and  humanity .  The  traffic 
was  permitted ;  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  number 
of  slaves  required,  which  was  limited  to  four  thou- 
sand; and  the  FIcmmgs  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade,  which  they  afterwards  farmed  out  lo  the  Ge- 
noese. 

Dr  Robertson,  in  noticing  this  affoir,  draws  a  con- 
trast between  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
and  that  of  Las  Casas,  strongly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  "  The  cardinal,"  he  observes,  '*  when 
solicited  lo  encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily 
rejected  the  proposition,  because  he  perceived  the 
iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  B>en  to  slavery,  when 
he  was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring  li- 
berty to  another;  but  Las  Casas,  Irom  the  inconsis- 
tency natural  to  men  who  hurry  with  headioag  ioi- 
peluosity  towards  a  favourite  point,  was  incapable  of 
making  this  distinction.  In  the  warmth  of  hs  seal 
to  save  the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  be  pronoaooed 


•  Hertera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  2, 1,  ii,  c.  K. 

•  Idem,  d.  1,1.  vi.c.  20. 
>  Idem,  d.  4.  Lviii.  c.9. 

4  Idem,  d.  <,  l.ix,  cS.  ^ 
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it  to  be  lawftil  and  expedient  lo  impose  one  slill 
heavier  upon  the  Africans."  ■ 

This  dislribiilion  of  praise  and  censure  is  not  per- 
fectly correct.    Las  Casas  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
imposing  a  heavier,  or  so  heavy,  a  yoke  upon  the 
Africans.    The  latter  were  considered  more  capable 
of  labour,  and  less  impatient  of  slavery.    While  the 
Indians  sunk  under  their  tasks,  and  perished  by  tliou- 
sands  in  Hispaniola,  the  negroes,  on  the  contrary, 
throve  there.    Herrera,  lo  whom  Dr  Robertson  re- 
fers as  his  authority,  assigns  a  diffierent  motive,  and 
one  of  mere  finance,  for  the  measure  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.     He  says  that  he  ordered  that  no  one 
should  take  negroes  to  the  Indies,  because,  as  the 
natives  were  decreasing,  and  it  was  known  that  one 
negro  did  more  work  than  four  of  them,  there  would 
probably  be  a  great  demand  for  African  slaves,  and 
a  tribute  might  be  imposed  upon  the  trade,  from 
which  profit  would  result  to  the  royal  treasury.* 
This  measure  was  presently  after  carried  into  effect, 
though  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  and 
licenses  were  granted  by  the  sovereign  for  pecuniary 
considerations.    Flechier,  in  his  life  of  Ximenes,  as- 
signs another  but  a  more  political  motive  for  this  pro- 
hibilion.    The  cardinal,  he   says,  objected  to  the 
importation  of  negroes  into  the  colonies,  as  be  feared 
they  would  corrupt  the  natives,  and  by  confederacies 
with  them  render  them  formidable  to  government. 
De  Marsolier,  anotlier  biographer  of  Ximenes,  gives 
eqtially  politic  reasons  for  this  prohibition.    He  cites 
a  letter  written  by  the  cardinal  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  observed  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  the 
negroes  :  they  were  a  people  capable,  it  was  true, 
of  great  fatigue,  bat  extremely  proHfic  and  enter- 
prising; and  that,  if  they  had  time  to  multiply  in 
America,  they  would  infallibly  revolt,  and  impose 
on  the  Spaniards  the  same  chains  which  they  had 
compelled  them  to  bear.'    These  facts,  while  they 
take  from  the  measure  of  the  cardinal  that  credit  for 
exdosive  philanthropy  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it,  Dumifest  the  clear  foresight  of  that  able  politician, 
wImmc  predictions,  with  respect  to  negro  revolt,  have 
been  so  strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  idand  of  Hispa- 
uiola. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  Ihct,  though  a  wise  and 
nprigbt  statesman,  was  not  troubled  with  scruples  of 
conscience  on  these  questions  of  natural  right;  nor 
did  be  possess  more  toleration  than  his  contempora- 
ries towards  savage  and  infidel  nations.  He  was 
grand  inquisitor  of  Spain,  and  was  very  efficient, 
during  the  latter  years  of  Ferdinand,  in  making  slaves 
of  the  refractory  Moors  of  Granada.  He  authorized, 
hj  express  instructions,  expeditions  to  seize  and  en- 

•  Roliertaoa.  Hist.  America,  p.  3. 

*  "  Ponqne  como  Iban  hitando  kx  Indioo,  y  k  conociaqne  uti 
negro  trab^iaba  mas  que  cnatro.porlocual  bdUa  grandemanda 
lie  dkx.  parecia  que  ae  podlapoDcr  algon  trUmtoeo  la  saca,  de  que 
raultaria  proTecho  a  la  real  hacienda.  "—Herrera,  decad.  2, 1.  U, 
c«. 

>  De  ManDller,  HM.  dn  Hlnblcre  <hi  CanUnal  Ximenct,  I.  tI. 
Tontotne,  1694. 


slave  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  whom  he 
termed  only  suited  to  labour,  enemies  of  the  Chrisr 
tians,  and  cannibals.  Nor  will  it  be  considered  a 
proof  of  agentle  and  tolerant  policy,  that  he  introduced 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  into  the  New  World. 
These  circumstances  are  not  cited  to  cast  reproacli 
upon  the  character  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  but  to  show 
how  incorrectly  he  has  been  extolled  at  the  expense 
of  Las  Casas.  Both  of  them  must  be  judged  m  con- 
nexion with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

Las  Casas  was  the  author  of  many  works,  but  few 
of  which  have  been  printed.  The  most  important  is 
a  General  History  of  the  Indies,  from  their  discovery 
to  the  year  4590,  in  three  volumes.  It  exists  only  in 
manuscript,  but  is  the  fountain  from  which  Herrera 
and  most  of  the  other  historians  of  the  New  World 
have  drawn  large  supplies.  The  work,  though  pro- 
lix, is  valuable,  as  the  author  was  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  facts,  had  others  from  persons  wbo  were 
concerned  in  the  transactions  recorded,  and  pos- 
sessed copious  documents.  It  displays  great  eru- 
dition, tliough  somewhat  crudely  and  diffusely  in- 
troduced. His  history  was  commenced  in  iSSil,  at 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  finished  in  1550, 
when  eighty-five.  As  many  things  are  set  down 
from  memory,  there  b  occasional  inaccuracy;  but 
Uie  whole  bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
The  author  of  the  present  work,  having  had  access  to 
this  valuable  manuscript,  has  made  great  use  of  it, 
drawing  forth  many  curious  bets  hitherto  neglected ; 
but  he  has  endeavoured  to  consult  it  with  cMtion, 
collating  it  with  other  authorities,  and  omitting  what- 
ever appeared  to  l>e  dictated  by  prqudioe  or  over- 
heated zeal. 

Las  Casas  has  been  accused  of  high  colouring  and 
extravagant  declamation,  in  those  passages  which 
relate  to  the  barbarities  practised  on  the  natives ;  nor 
is  the  chai^  entirely  without  foundation.  The  same 
zeal  in  tlie  cause  of  the  Indians  is  expressed  in  bis 
writings  that  shone  forth  in  his  actions;  always 
pure,  often  vehement,  and  occasionally  unseasonable ; 
still,  however,  when  he  errs,  it  is  in  a  generous  and 
righteous  cause.  If  one-tenth  part  of  what  he  says 
he  "witnessed  with  his  own  eyes"  be  true,  and  his 
veracity  is  above  all  doubt,  he  would  have  been 
wanting  in  tlie  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  had  he 
not  expressed  himsdf  in  terms  of  indignation  and 
abhorrence. 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  when  Las  Casas  men- 
tions the  original  papers  lying  before  him,  from  which 
he  drew  many  of  his  facts,  it  makes  one  lament  that 
they  should  be  lost  to  the  world.  Besides  the  jour- 
nals and  letters  of  Columbus,  he  says  he  had  numbers 
of  the  letters  of  the  Adelantado  Don  Bartholomew, 
who  wrote  better  than  his  brother,  and  whose  writ- 
ings must  have  been  fall  of  energy.  Above  all,  he 
had  the  map,  formed  from  study  and  conjecture,  by 
whicli  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage.  What 
a  precious  document  would  this  be  for  the  world '. 
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These  writings  may  still  exist  neglected  and  for- 
^Iteu  among  the  rubbish  of  some  convent  in  Spain. 
Little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  discovering  them  in 
the  present  state  of  degeneracy  of  the  cloister.  The 
monks  of  Atocha,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  one 
of  the  royal  princes,  betrayed  an  ignorance  that  this 
illustrious  man  was  buried  in  their  convent,  nor  can 
any  of  the  fraternity  point  out  this  place  of  sepulture 
to  the  stranger.  ■ 

The  publication  of  this  work  of  Las  Casas  has  not 
been  permitted  in  Spain,  where  every  book  must 
have  the  sanction  of  a  censor  before  it  is  committed 
to  the  press.  The  horrible  pictures  it  exhibits  of  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Indians  would,  it  was  ima- 
gined, excite  an  odium  against  their  conquerors.  Las 
Casas  himself  seems  to  have  doubted  the  expediency 
of  publishing  it;  for,  in  4300,  he  made  a  note  with 
his  own  hand,  which  is  preserved  in  the  two  first 
volumes  of  the  original,  mentioning  that  he  left  them, 
in  confidence,  to  tlie  college  of  the  order  of  the  Predi- 
cadores  of  St  Gregorio  in  Yalladolid,  begging  of  its 
prelates  that  no  secular  person,  nor  even  the  col- 
legians, should  be  permitted  to  read  his  history  for 
the  space  of  forty  years ;  and  that  after  (hat  term  it 
might  be  printed,  if  consistent  with  the  good  of  the 
Indians  and  of  Spain.* 

For  the  foregoing  reason  the  work  has  been  cau- 
tiously used  by  Spanish  historians,  passing  over  in 
silence,  or  with  brief  notice,  many  passages  of  dis- 
graceful import.  This  feeling  is  natural,  if  not  com- 
mendable ;  for  the  worid  is  not  prompt  to  discriminate 
between  individuals  and  the  nation  of  whom  they 
are  but  a  part.  The  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  newly-discovered  countries,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  on  all  con- 
tested pomts,  though  tinctured  in  some  degree  with 
the  bigotry  of  Uie  age,  were  distinguished  for  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  humanity,  and  do  honoiir  to  the 
Spanish  nation.  It  was  only  in  the  abuse  of  them  by 
individuals  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  was 
intrusted,  tliat  these  atrocities  were  committed.  It 
should  be  remembered  also,  that  the  same  nation 
which  gave  birth  to  the  sanguinary  and  rapacious 
adventurers  who  perpetrated  these  cruelties,  gave 
birll)  likewise  to  the  early  missionaries,  like  Las  Ca- 
sas, who  followed  the  sanguinary  course  of  discovery, 
binding  up  tlje  wounds  inflicted  by  their  country- 
men :  men  who,  in  a  truly  evangelical  spirit,  braved 
all  kinds  of  perils  and  hardships,  and  even  death  itself, 
not  through  a  prospect  of  temporal  gain  or  glory,  but 
through  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  save 
the  souls  of  barbarous  and  suffering  nations.  I'he 
dauntless  entei°prises  and  fearful  peregrinations  of 
many  of  these  virtuous  men,  if  properly  appreciated, 
would  be  found  to  vie  in  romantic  daring  with  the 

■  In  thU  notice,  tlie  author  has  occasionally  arailcd  himself  o( 
(he  interesting  memoir  of  Mons.  J.  A.  Lloreutc,  prefixed  (ohis  col- 
lectioaoflheworlis  of  Las  Casas;  collating  it  with  the  Illitldry  of 
llcrrcra,  from  mhlch  its  facts  are  principally  derived. 

«  Navarrcle,  Collcc.  viap.,  I.  i,  intrud.  p.  Ixxv. 


heroic  achievements  of  chivalry,  excited  b;  moliTes 
of  a  purer  and  far  more  exalted  nature. 


Noxxvn. 

ram  HAaTYB. 

Peteb  Martih,  or  Mahttr,  of  whose  writings 
mud)  use  has  been  made  in  this  history,  was  bomit 
Anghierra,  in  the  territory  of  Milan,  in  Italy,  onlbe 
second  of  February,  i  iSS.  He  is  commonly  tetmed 
Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria,  from  (be  Latin  name  of 
his  native  place.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  liistorianj 
that  treat  of  Columbus,  and  was  his  contemponiy 
and  intimate  acquaintance.  He  was  educated  al 
Rome ;  and  in  1 487,  having  acquired  a  dislingoisbed 
reputation  for  learning,  he  was  invited  by  the  Spa- 
nish ambassador,  the  Count  de  Tendilla,  to  accom- 
pany liim  to  Spain.  He  willingly  accepted  tbe 
invitation,  and  was  presented  to  lite  Sovereigns  at 
Saragossa.  Isabella,  amidst  the  cares  of  the  war  vilh 
Granada,  was  anxious  for  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  her  kingdom,  and  wished  to  employ  Martn 
to  instruct  the  young  nobility  of  the  royal  honsdidd. 
With  her  peculiar  delicacy,  however,  she  first  made 
her  confessor,  Hernando  de  Talavera,  inqaire  o( 
Martyr  m  what  capacity  he  desired  to  serve  ber. 
Contrary  to  her  expectation.  Martyr  replied,  "in  Ihe 
profession  of  arms."  The  Queen  complied;  and  Ik 
followed  her  in  her  campaigns,  as  one  of  ber  boose- 
hold  and  military  suite,  but  without  distingnishiD; 
himself,  and  perhaps  without  having  any  particolar 
employ  in  a  capacity  so  foreign  to  his  talents.  After 
the  surrender  of  Granada,  when  the  war  was  ended, 
the  Queen,  through  the  medium  of  the  grand  caitfinal 
of  Spain,  prevailed  upon  liim  to  undertake  tbe  in- 
struction of  the  young  nobles  of  her  court. 

Martyr  was  acquainted  with  Olumbos  while 
making  his  application  to  the  Sovereigns,  and  was 
present  at  his  triumphant  reception  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  Barcelona,  on  his  return  from  bis  SiA 
voyage.  He  was  continually  in  the  royal  camp  dar- 
ing the  war  with  tlie  Moors,  of  which  bis  letien 
contain  many  interesting  particulars.  He  was  sent 
ambassador  extraordinary  by  Ferdinand  and  feaMh 
in  15M  to  Venice,  and  thence  to  the  grand  soMan of 
Egypt.  The  soldan,  in  1490  or  1491,  bad  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  threatening  Iba'' 
unless  they  desisted  from  the  war  against  Granada, 
he  would  put  all  the  Christians  in  Egypt  and  Syria  to 
death,  overturn  all  their  temples,  and  destroy  lb« 
holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Ferdinand  and  babelb 
pressed  the  war  with  tenfold  eneigy,  andbrougbl'' 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  the  next  campaign. 
while  the  soldan  was  still  carrjing  on  a  similar  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Pope.  'Jliey  afterwards  sent  Peler 
Martyr  ambassador  to  the  soldan  to  expiaiu  and  jus- 
tify their  measure.    Mai  lyr  discharged  the  duties  of 
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bis  embassy  with  great  ability;  obtained  pennifision 
(rom  Uie  soldan  to  repair  the  holy  places  at  Jerasa- 
lem,  and  an  abolition  of  varions  extortions  to  vrbich 
Cliristian  pUgrims  had  been  subjected.  While  on  this 
embassy  lie  wrote  his  work  De  Legalione  Babylonica, 
which  inclades  a  history  of  Egypt  in  those  times. 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  rewarded  with 
places  and  pensions,  and  in  4524  was  appointed  a 
minister  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  His  principal 
work  is  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  New 
World,  in  eight  decades,  each  containing  ten  chap- 
ters. They  are  styled  Decades  of  the  New  World, 
or  Decades  of  Uie  Ocean,  and,  like  all  his  other  works, 
were  originally  written  in  Latin,  though  since  trans- 
lated into  varions  languages.  He  had  familiar  access 
to  letters,  papers,  journals,  and  narratives  of  the 
early  discoverers,  and  was  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  them,  gathering  particulars  from  their 
conversation.  In  writing  his  Decades,  he  took  great 
pains  to  obtain  information  from  Ck>lambns  himself, 
and  from  others,  his  companions. 

In  one  of  his  epistles  (N°4S5,  January  1494,  to 
Pomponius  Lsetus)  he  mentions  having  just  received 
a  letter  from  Columbus,  by  which  it  appears  he  was 
in  correspondence  with  him.  Las  Casas  says  that 
great  credit  is  to  be  ^ven  to  him  witli  respect  to 
those  voyages  of  Columbas,  although  his  Decades 
oontaui  some  inaccuracies  relative  to  subsequent 
events  in  the  Indies.  MuHoz  allowed  him  great 
credit  as  a  contemporary  author,  grave,  well  culti- 
vated, instructed  in  the  facts  of  which  he  treats,  and 
of  entire  probity.  He  observes,  however,  that  his 
writings,  being  composed  on  the  spur  or  excitement 
of  the  moment,  often  related  circumstances  which 
sobsequenlly  proved  to  be  erroneous;  tliat  they  were 
written  without  method  or  care,  often  confusing 
dates  and  events,  so  that  tliey  must  be  read  )f  ith 
some  caution. 

Martyr  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  writing  letters  to 
distinguished  persons,  relating  the  passing  occiu-- 
rences  of  the  busy  court  and  age  m  which  he  lived. 
In  several  of  these  Columbus  is  mentioned,  and  also 
some  of  the  chief  events  of  his  voyages,  as  promul- 
gated at  the  very  moment  of  his  return,  lliese  let- 
ters not  being  generally  known  or  circulated,  or  fre- 
quently cited,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to 
"Njjave  a  few  of  tlie  main  passages  which  relate  to  Co- 
Ibo^us.  They  have  a  striking  effect  in  carrying  us 
backlp  the  very  time  of  tlie  discoveries. 

In  one  of  his  epistles,  dated  Barcelona,  May  1st, 
4  493,  and  addressed  to  C.  Borroraeo,  he  says,  "With- 
in these  few  days  a  certain  Christoplier  Columbus  has 
arrived  from  the  western  antipodes :  a  man  of  Liguria, 
whom  my  Sovereigns  reluctantly  intrusted  with  three 
ships,  to  seek  that  region ;  for  they  thouglit  that  what 
lie  said  was  fabulous.  He  has  returned  and  brought 
specimens  of  many  precious  things,  but  particularly 
gnki,  which  those  countries  naturally  produce."' 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  from  Barcelona 
"  <»pui  Epist.  p.  MarlSTb  Anglcrii.    rpisl.  IJl. 


in  September  following,  he  gives  a  more  particidar 
account.  It  is  addressed  to  Count  Tendilla,  gover- 
nor of  Granada,  and  also  to  Hernando  Talavera,  arch- 
bishop of  that  diocese,  and  the  same  to  whom  the 
propositions  of  Columbus  had  been  referred  by  the 
Spanish  Sovereigns. 

"  Listen,"  says  Peter  Martyr  in  his  epistle,  "  to  a 
new  discovery.  You  remember  Columbus  the  Ligu- 
rian,  appointed  in  the  camp  by  our  Sovereigns  to 
search  for  a  new  hemisphere  of  land  at  the  western 
antipodes.  You  ought  to  recollect,  for  you  had  some 
agency  in  the  transaction;  nor  would  the  enterprise, 
as  I  think,  have  been  undertaken  without  your  coun- 
sel. He  has  returned  in  safely,  and  relates  the  won- 
ders he  has  discovered.  He  exhibits  gold  as  proof  of 
the  mines  in  those  regions;  gosampine  cotton  also, 
and  aromatics,  and  pepper  more  pungent  than  that 
from  Caucasus.  All  Uiese  things,  together  with 
scarlet  dye-wood,  the  earth  produces  spontaneously. 
Pursuing  the  western  sun  from  Gades  five  thousand 
miles,  as  he  relates,  he  fell  in  with  sundry  islands, 
and  look  possession  of  one  of  them,  of  greater  circuit, 
he  asserts,  than  the  whole  of  Spain.  Here  he  found 
a  race  of  men  living  contented  in  a  state  of  nature, 
subsisting  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  bread  formed 
from  roots.  These  people  have  kings,  some  greater 
than  others,  and  they  war  occasionally  among  them- 
selves, with  bows  and  aiTOws,  or  lances  sharpened 
and  hardened  m  the  tire.  The  desire  of  command 
prevails  among  them,  though  they  are  naked.  They 
have  wives  also.  What  they  worship,  except  the 
divinity  of  heaven,  is  not  ascertained,"  ■  etc. 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  in  September, 
1493,  and  addressed  to  tlie  cardinal  and  vice-chan- 
cellor Ascanius  Sforza,  he  says : 

"  So  great  is  my  desire  to  give  yon  satisfaction, 
illustrious  prince,  that  I  consider  it  a  gratifyuig  oc> 
currence  in  the  great  fluctuations  of  events,  when 
any  thing  takes  place  among  us  in  which  yon  may  take 
an  interest.  The  wonders  of  this  terrestrial  globe, 
round  which  the  sun  makes  a  circuit  in  the  space  of 
four-and-lwenly  hours,  have,  until  our  time,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  been  known  only  in  regard  to  one 
hemisphere,  merely  from  Uie  golden  Chersonesus  to 
our  Spanish  Gades.  The  rest  has  been  given  up  as 
unknown  by  cosmographers;  and  if  any  mention  of  it 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  slight  and  dubious.  But 
now,  O  blesscil  enterprise!  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Sovereigns,  what  has  hitherto  lain  hidden  since  the 
first  origin  of  things,  has  at  length  begtm  to  be  deve- 
loped. The  event  lias  thus  occurred.  Attend,  il- 
lustrious prince !  A  certain  Christopher  Columbus, 
a  Ligurian,  despatched  to  those  regions  with  three 
vessels  by  my  Sovereigns,  pursuing  the  western  sun 
above  five  thousand  miles  from  Gades,  achieved  his 
way  to  tlie  antipodes.  Tliree-and-thirty  saccessive 
days  they  navigated,  with  nought  but  sky  and  water. 
At  length,  from  the  mast-head  of  the  largest  vessel, 
ill  which  Culnmhiis  hiinseir  sailed,  those  ou  the  look 
'  (i]msFi>isI.  r.  MarljTis  Angtcrii.    EpM.  I5i. 
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out  proclaimed  Uie  sight  of  land.  He  coasted  along 
six  islands,  one  of  them,  as  all  bis  followers  declare, 
beguiled  perchance  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  is 
larger  than  Spain. "  Martyr  proceeds  to  give  the 
iisnal  accomit  of  the  prodacUons  of  the  islands,  and 
the  manners  and  easterns  of  the  natives,  particu- 
larly the  wars  which  occurred  among  them ;  "  as  if 
meum,  and  twam  had  been  introduced  among  them 
as  among  us,  and  expensive  luxm-ies,  and  (lie  desire 
of  accumulating  wealth ;  for  what,  you  will  think,  cau 
betbe  wants  of  naked  men  ?  What  furthermay  take 
place,"  he  adds,  "I  willin  future  relate.   Farewell."' 

In  another  letter,  dated  Yalladolid,  February  -ist, 
4494,  to  Hernando  de  Talavera,  Archbishop  of  Gra- 
nada, he  observes,  "  The  King  and  Queen,  on  the 
return  of  Columbus  to  Barcelona,  from  his  honour- 
able enterprise,  appointed  liim  admiral  of  the  ocean 
sea,  and  caused  him,  on  account  of  bis  illastrioas 
deeds,  to  be  seated  in  their  presence ;  an  honour  and 
a  fovour,  as  you  know,  the  highest  with  our  Sove- 
reigns. They  have  despatclied  him  again  to  those 
regions,  fiimislied  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships. 
There  is  proq>ect  of  great  discoveries  at  the  western 
antarctic  antipodes. "  ■ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Pomponius  Lxtus,  dated 
from  Alcala  de  Henares,  December  9lh,  1494,  lie 
gives  the  iirst  news  of  the  success  of  this  expedidon. 

"  Spain, "  says  he,  "  is  spreading  her  wings,  aug- 
menting her  empire,  and  extending  her  name  and 
glory  to  the  antipodes.  ********* 
Of  eighteen  vessels  despatched  by  my  Sovereigns 
with  the  Admbal  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage  to 
the  western  hemisphere,  twelve  have  returned,  and 
have  brought  gosampine  cotton,  huge  trees  of  dye- 
wood,  and  many  other  articles  held  with  us  as  pre- 
cious, the  natural  productions  of  tliat  hitherto  bidden 
world;  and,  besides  ail  other  things,  no  small  quantity 
of  gold.  Upon  the  surface  of  that  earth  are  found 
rude  masses  of  native  gold,  of  weight  almost  passing 
belief.  Some  weigh  250  ounces,  and  they  hope  to 
discover  others  of  a  much  larger  size,  from  what  the 
naked  natives  intimate,  when  they  extol  tlieir  gold  to 
our  people.  Nor  are  the  Lestrigonians  nor  Polyphemi, 
who  feed  on  human  flesh,  any  longer  doubtful.  When 
he  proceeded  from  the  Fortunate  Islands,  now  term- 
ed the  Canaries,  lo  Hispaniola,  the  island  on  which 
he  first  set  foot,  turning  his  prow  a  little  towards  the 
south,  he  arrived  at  innumerable  islands  of  savage 
men,  whom  they  call  cannibals,  or  Caribbees ;  and 
these,  though  naked,  are  courageous  warriors.  They 
light  skilfully  with  bows  and  dubs,  and  have  boats 
hollowed  from  a  single  tree,  yet  very  capacious,  in 
wluch  they  make  fierce  descents  on  neighbouring 
islands,  inhabited  by  milder  people.  They  attack 
their  villages,  from  which  they  carry  off  the  men  and 
devour  them. " ' 

Another  letter  to  Pomponius  Lxtus  on  the  same 


Opus  Episl.  P.  Marlyris  Angleril. 
Idem.  Epiet.  HI. 
•  Idem,  EpUt.  ItT. 


EpUt.  I3S. 


sulgect  lias  been  dted  at  large  in  the  body  of  tbis 
work.  It  is  true  these  extracts  give  nothing  that  has 
not  been  stated  more  at  large  in  the  Decades  of  the 
same  author ;  but  they  are  curious  as  the  very  first 
announcements  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and 
as  showing  the  first  stamp  of  these  extraordinary 
events  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
liberal  men  of  the  age. 

A  collection  of  the  letters  of  Peter  Martyr  was  pu- 
blished in  1550,  under  the  title  of  Opus  Epistolarium 
Petri  Martyris  Anglerii.  It  is  divided  into  thirty- 
eight  books,  each  containing  the  letters  of  one  year. 
The  same  objections  have  been  made  to  bis  letters  as 
to  his  Decades,  but  they  bear  tite  same  stamp  of  can- 
dour, probity,  and  great  information.  They  possess 
peculiar  value  from  being  written  at  the  moment, 
before  the  facts  they  record  were  distorted  or  disco- 
loured by  prejudice  or  misrepresentation.  His  worts 
abound  in  interesting  particulars,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  contemporary  historian.  They  are  rich  in  thought, 
but  still  riciier  in  fact,  and  are  full  of  urbanity,  and  of 
the  liberal  feeling  of  a  scholar  who  has  mingled  with 
the  world.  He  is  a  fountain  from  which  others  draw, 
and  from  which,  with  a  little  precaudon,  they  may 
draw  securely.    He  died  in  Yalladolid,  in  iS3B. 


N'xxvni. 

OVIiDO. 

GoNZALO  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  con- 
monly  known  as  Oviedo,  was  boru  in  Madrid,  1478, 
and  died  in  Yalladolid,  in  4557,  aged  seventy-aiBe 
years.  He  was  of  a  noble  Asturian  iiamily,  and  in 
bis  boyhood  (in  4  490}  was  appointed  one  of  the  pages 
to  Prince  Juan,  heir-apparent  of  Spain,  the  anij  son 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was  in  this  sitaatioa 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Granada, 
was  consequently  at  court  at  Qie  time  that  ColoBibas 
made  his  agreement  with  the  Catholic  Soverogns, 
and  was  in  the  same  capacity  at  Barcelona,  and  wit- 
nessed the  triumphant  entrance  of  the  tSscavcrer, 
attended  by  a  number  of  the  natives  of  the  newly- 
found  cmmtries. 

In  4513  he  was  sent  out  to  tlie  New  World  by 
Ferdinand  to  superintend  the  gold  founderies.  For 
many  years  he  served  there  in  various  offices  oftrost 
and  dignity,  both  tmder  Ferdinand  and  Ms  grandson 
and  successor  Charles  Y.  In  453S  he  was  ouide 
alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  St  Domingo,  iu  Hispaniola, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  Iiistoriographer  of  the 
Indies.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  served  the 
crown  upwards  of  forty  years,  thirty-foiu-  of  which 
were  passed  in  the  colonies ;  and  he  had  crossed  the 
ocean  eight  times,  as  he  mentions  in  various  parts  of 
his  writings.  He  wrote  several  works  :  the  most 
important  is  a  Chronicle  of  the  Indies,  in  fifty  books, 
divided  into  three  parts.    The  first  part,  containing 
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nineteen  books,  tras  printed  at  Seville  in  1SS5,  and 
reprinted  in  1547  at  Salamanca,  augmented  by  a 
twentieth  book  containing  shipwrecks.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  work  exists  in  manuscript.  The 
printing  of  it  was  conmienced  at  Yalladolid  in  4557, 
but  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  his  death.  It 
is  one  of  the  unpublished  treasures  of  Spanish  oolo- 
«ial  history. 

He  was  an  indedatigable  writer,  laborious  in  col- 
lecting and  recording  facts,  and  composed  a  multitude 
of  Tolnmes,  which  are  scattered  through  the  Spanish 
libraries.  His  writmgs  are  full  of  evenU  which  hap- 
pened under  his  own  eye,  or  were  communicated  to 
him  by  eye-witnesses;  but  he  was  deficient  in  judg- 
ment and  discrunination.  He  collected  his  focts 
without  caution,  and  often  from  sources  unworthy  of 
credit.  lu  his  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus he  falls  into  several  ^egious  errors,  in  con- 
sequence of  taking  the  verbal  information  of  a  pilot 
named  Herman  Perez  Hatheo,  who  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Pinzons,  and  adverse  to  the  Admiral. 
His  work  is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  in  matters 
relative  to  Columbus.  When  be  treats  of  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  New  World,  from  his  own 
actual  observation,  he  is  much  more  satisfactory, 
though  he  is  accused  of  listening  too  readily  to  popu- 
lar tables  and  misrepresentations.  His  account  of 
the  natural  productions  of  the  New  World  and  of 
the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  is  full  of  carious  par- 
ticulars; and  the  best  narratives  of  some  of  the  minor 
voyages  which  succeeded  those  of  Columbus  are  to 
be  found  in  the  unpublished  part  of  his  work. 


N»  XXIX. 

CUIA  Dl  L08  PiUaOS. 

ArmREZ  Bbkmaldez,  <»■  Bemal,  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios,  from  hav- 
ing been  curate  of  the  town  of  Los  Palacios  from 
about  1488  toiSIS,  wasbom  in  the  town  of  Fuentes, 
and  was  for  sometime  chaplain  to  Diego Deza,  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  one  of  the  greatest  friends  to  the 
application  of  Columlms.  Bemaldez  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Admiral,  who  was  occasionally 
hia  guest,  and,  in  1496,  left  many  of  his  manuscripts 
and  journals  with  him,  which  the  curate  made  use  of 
in  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  which  he  introduced  an  account  of  the  voyages  of 
Colnmbos.  In  his  narrative  of  the  Admiral's  coast- 
ing along  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  the  curate  is 
more  minnte  and  accurate  than  any  other  hbtorian. 
His  work  exists  only  in  manuscript,  but  is  well  known 
to  historians,  who  have  ntade  frequent  use  of  it.  In 
the  possession  of  O.  Rich,  Esq.  of  Madrid,  is  a  very 
Gurious  mmoscript  chronicle,  already  quoted  in  this 
work,  made  op  from  this  history  of  the  Curate  of  Los 
Palacios,  and  from  various  other  historians  of  the 


times,  by  some  oontenqporary  writer.  In  his  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Colundms,  he  differs  in  some  trivial 
particulars  from  the  regular  copy  of  the  manuscript 
of  the  curate.  These  variations  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  the  author  of  this  work,  and  wherever 
they  appear  to  have  been  for  the  better,  have  been 
adopted. 


N»  XXX. 

"NATIOATIONE  del  hi  DE  CASTIGLIA  DBLLB  ISOLE  ■  PAE8S 
nUOTAMENTB  IITIOTATI." 

"navicatio  caauTOPDOu  colohbi." 

The  above  are  the  titles,  in  Italian  and  in  Latin,  of 
the  earliest  narrative  of  the  first  and  second  voyages  of 
Columbusthatappeared  in  print.  It  was  anonymous, 
and  there  are  some  curious  particulars  in  regard  to  it. 
It  was  originally  written  in  Italian  by  Montalbodo 
Fracanzo,  or  Fracanzano,  or  by  Francapano  de  Mon- 
tabaldo,  for  writers  differ  in  regard  to  the  name,  and 
was  published  in  Vicenza,  in  1507,  in  a  collection  of 
voyages  entitled,  Mondo  Novo,  e  Paese  Nuovamente 
Ritrovate. 

The  collection  was  republished  at  Milan,  in  4508, 
botli  in  Kalian  and  in  a  Latin  translation  made  by 
Arcbangelo  Madrignano,  under  the  titleofltinerarinm 
Portugallensium;  this  title  being  given  because  tite 
work  related  chiefly  to  the  voyages  of  Luigi  Cada- 
mosto,  a  Venetian  in  the  service  of  Portugal. 

The  collection  was  afterwards  augmented  by  Simon 
Grinsus  with  other  travels,  and  printed  in'Latin,  at 
Basle,  in  1555,'  by  Hervagio,  entitled,  Novus  Orbis 
Regionum,  etc.  The  edition  of  Basle,  1555,  and  the 
Italian  edition  of  Milan  in  1506,  have  been  consulted 
in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Peter  Martyr  (decad.  II,  Ccq>.  7)  alludes  to  this 
publication  under  the  first  Latin  title  of  the  book, 
Itinerarium  Portugallensinm ;  and  accuses  the  author, 
whom  by  mistake  he  terms  Cadamosto,  of  having 
stolen  the  materials  of  his  book  from  the  three  first 
chapters  of  bis  first  Decade  of  the  Ocean,  of  which  he 
says  he  granted  copies  in  manuscript  to  several  per- 
sons, and  in  particular  to  certain  Venetian  ambas- 
sadors. Martyr's  Decades  were  not  published  until 
1546. 

This  narrative  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Geo.  Batista  Spotomo,  in  his  Historical 
Menuur  of  Columbus,  as  having  been  written  by  a 
companion  of  Columbus. 

It  is  manifest,  from  a  perusal  of  the  narrative,  that 
tliongh  the  author  may  have  helped  himself  freely 
from  the  manuscript  of  Martyr,  he  must  have  had 
otiier  sources  of  information.  Hb  description  of  llie 
person  of  Columbus,  as  a  man  tall  of  stature  and  large 
of  frame,  of  a  ruddy  coinplexion  and  lengthened 
visage,  is  not  copied  fitun  Martyr,  nor  from  any  other 
writer.    No  historian  had  indeed  preceded  him  ex- 

•  BibKotbecaPlnelli). 
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cept  Sabellicns,  in  1504,  and  the  portrait  agrees  with 
Uiat  sulisequently  given  of  Ck>lumbus  in  the  biography 
written  by  his  son. 

It  is  probable  that  this  narrative,  wliich  appeared 
only  a  year  after  the  deatli  of  Colnmbns,  was  a  piece 
of  literary  job-work,  written  for  the  collection  of 
voyages  published  at  Vicenza;  and  that  the  materials 
were  taken  from  oral  communication,  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Sabellicus,  and  particularly  from  the 
manuscript  copy  of  Martyr's  first  decade. 


xirroino  ok  nniBHt. 

Antomo  Herreba  de  TordesUlas,  one  of  the  au- 
thors most  frequently  cited  in  this  work,  was  bom  in 
1365,  of  Roderick  TordesUlas  and  Agnes  de  Herrera, 
liis  wife.  He  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
entered  into  tlie  employ  of  Vespasian  Gonzaga, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  was  viceroy  of 
Naples  for  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  He  was  for 
some  time  secretary  to  this  statesman,  and  intrusted 
with  all  his  secrets.  He  was  afterwards  grand  his- 
tori(^rapherof  the  Indies  to  Philip  n,  who  added  to 
that  title  a  large  pension.  He  wrote  various  books; 
but  the  most  celebrated  is  a  General  History  of  the 
Indies,  or  American  Colonies,  in  four  volumes,  con- 
taining eight  decades.  When  he  undertook  this 
work,  all  the  public  archives  were  thrown  open  to 
bim,  and  he  had  access  to  documents  of  all  kinds. 
He  has  been  charged  with  great  precipitation  in  the 
production  of  his  two  first  volumes,  and  with  negli- 
gence in  not  making  sufficient  use  of  the  indisputable 
sources  of  information  thus  placed  within  his  reach. 
The  &ct  was,  that  he  met  with  historical  tracts  lying 
in  manuscript  which  embraced  a  great  part  of  the 
first  discoveries,  and  he  contented  himself  with  stat- 
ing events  as  he  found  them  therein  recorded.  It  is 
certain  that  a  great  part  of  his  work  is  little  more  than 
a  transcript  of  the  manuscript  history  of  the  Indies  by 
Las  Casas,  sometimes  reducing  and  improving  the 
language  when  tumid;  omitting  the  impassioned 
sallies  of  the  zealous  father,  when  the  wrongs  of  the 
Indians  were  in  question;  and  .suppressing  various 
circumstances  degrading  to  the  character  of  the  Spa- 
nish discoverers.  The  author  of  the  present  work 
has,  therefore,  frequently  put  aside  the  history  of 
Herrera,  and  consulted  the  source  of  his  information, 
the  manuscript  history  of  Las  Casas. 

Munoz  observes,  "  that  in  general  Herrera  did 
little  more  than  join  together  morsels  and  extracts, 
taken  from  various  parts,  in  the  way  that  a  writer 
arranges  chronologically  the  materials  from  which  he 
intends  to  compose  a  history. "  He  adds,  "  that  had 
not  Herrera  been  a  learned  and  judicious  man,  the 
precipitation  with  which  he  put  together  these  ma- 
terials would  have  led  to  innumerable  errors."    The 


remark  Lojnst;  yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  to  select 
and  arrange  such  materials  judiciously,  and  treat 
tliem  learnedly,  was  no  trifling  merit  in  the  historian. 

Herrera  has  been  accused  also  of  flattering  bis  na- 
tion; exalting  the  deeds  of  lus  countrymen,  and  soft- 
ening and  concealing  their  excesses.  There  is  nothing 
very  serious  In  this  accusation.  To  illostrate  the 
glory  of  his  nation  is  one  of  the  noblest  offices  of  ibe 
historian;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  extraordinary  enterprises  and  splendid  actions 
of  the  Spaniards  in  those  days.  In  softening  their  ex- 
cesses, he  fell  into  an  amiable  and  pardonable  error,  if 
it  were  indeed  an  error  for  a  Spanisli  writer  to  en- 
deavour to  shik  them  in  oblivion. 

Yossins  passes  a  high  eulogium  on  nerrera.  *'No 
one,"  he  says,  "has  described  with  greater  indiBtry 
and  fidelity  the  magnitude  and  boundaries  of  pro- 
vinces, the  tracts  of  sea,  position  of  capes  and  islaiids, 
of  ports  and  harbours,  the  windings  of  rivers  and 
dimensions  of  lakes,  the  situation  and  peculiarities 
of  regions,  with  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  designation  of  places  suitable  for  the  establishment 
of  cities."  He  has  been  called  among  the  Spaniards 
the  prince  of  the  historians  of  America;  and  it  is 
added,  that  none  have  risen  since  hb  time  capable  of 
disputing  with  him  that  title.  Much  of  this  praise 
will  appear  exaggerated  by  such  as  examine  the  ma- 
nuscript histories,  from  which  he  transferred  dup- 
ters  and  entire  books,  with  very  little  alteration,  to 
his  volumes;  and  a  great  part  of  the  eulogiums  pass- 
ed on  him  for  his  work  on  the  Indies  will  be  (oaoA 
really  due  to  Las  Casas,  who  has  too  long  been  edip»- 
ed  by  his  copyist.  Still,  Herrera  has  left  voIuminoiB 
proofs  of  industrious  research,  extensive  informatian, 
and  great  literary  talent.  His  works  bear  the  maik 
of  candour,  integrity,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  record 
the  truth. 

He  died  in  4625,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  after  having 
obtained  from  Philip  FY  the  promise  of  the  first  place 
of  secretary  of  stale  that  should  become  vacant. 


Noxxxn. 

BISBOP  FONSBCl. 

The  singular  malevolence  displayed  by  Bishop  Jnan 
Rodriguez  de  Fonseca  towards  Columbus  and  his 
family,  and  which  was  one  of  the  secret  and  princi- 
pal causes  of  their  misfortunes,  has  been  frequently 
noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work.  It  originated,  as 
has  been  shown,  in  some  dispute  between  the  Adini- 
ral  and  Fonseca  at  SevUle,  in  1493,  on  account  oftbe 
delay  in  fitting  out  the  armament  for  the  second  voy- 
age, and  in  regard  to  the  niunber  of  domestics  to 
form  the  household  of  tlie  Admiral.  Fonseca  received 
a  letter  from  the  Sovereigns,  tacitly  reproving  him, 
and  ordering  him  to  show  all  possible  attention  to 
Uie  wishes  of  Columbus,  and  to  see  that  he  was  treat- 
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ed  whh  lionour  and  deference.  Fonseca  never  forgot 
this  affront,  and,  what  with  him  was  the  same  thing, 
never  forgave  it.  His  spirit  appears  to  liave  been  of 
that  ongracioos  kind  which  has  none  of  the  balm  of 
forgiveness,  and  in  which  a  wound  onee  made  for 
ever  rankles.  Ttie  hostility  thus  produced  oontinued 
with  increasing  virulence  throughout  the  life  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  at  his  death  was  transferred  to  bis  son 
and  successor.  This  persevering  animosity  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  this  work  by  bets  and 
observations  cited  from  authors,  some  of  them  con- 
temporary with  Fonseca,  but  who  were  apparently 
restrained,  by  motives  of  prudence,  from  giving  full 
vent  to  the  indignation  which  Ihey  evidently  felt.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  a  Spanish  historian  would  be  can* 
tlons  of  expressing  bis  feelings  ft-eely  on  the  subject, 
le«t  they  should  prejudice  his  work  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ecclesiastical  censors  of  the  press.  In  this  way  Bishop 
Fonseca  has,  in  a  great  measure,  escaped  the  general 
odium  bis  conduct  merited. 

This  prelate  had  the  chief  superintendence  of  Spa- 
nish colonial  affairs,  both  under  Ferdinand  and  Lia- 
bella,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  an  active 
and  intrepid,  but  selfish,  overbearing,  and  perfidious 
num.  His  administration  bears  no  marks  of  enlarged 
aod  liberal  policy ;  but  is  full  of  traits  of  arrogance 
and  meanness.  He  opposed  the  benevolent  attempts 
of  Las  Casas  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  repartimientosj  treat- 
ing; him  with  personal  haughtiness  and  asperity.' 
The  reason  asngned  is,  that  Fonseca  was  enriching 
himself  by  those  very  abuses,  retaining  large  numbers 
of  the  miserable  Indians  hi  slavery  to  work  in  his 
possessions  in  the  cdonies. 

To  show  that  his  character  has  not  been  judged 
with  undue  severity,  it  is  expedient  to  point  out  his 
inrklious  and  persecuting  conduct  towards  Hernando 
Cortez.  The  bishop,  while  ready  to  foster  rambling 
adventurers  who  appeared  under  his  patronage,  had 
never  the  head  or  the  heart  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  iBostrious  commanders  like  Columbus  and  Cprtez. 

At  a  time  when  disputes  arose  between  Cortez 
and  Di^  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  and  the 
latter  sought  to  arrest  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  in  the 
midst  of  his  brilliant  career,  Fonseca,  with  entire 
disregard  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  took  a  decided 
part  in  favour  of  Velasquez.  Personal  interest  was 
at  the  bottom  of  this  favour ;  for  a  marriage  was  ne- 
goUatlng  between  Velasquez  and  a  sister  of  the 
InriMp.*  Complaints  and  misrepresentations  bad 
I  been  sent  to  Spain  by  Velasquez  of  the  conduct  of 
Cortez,  who  was  represented  as  a  lawless  and  un- 
principled adventurer,  attempting  to  nsurp  absolute 
anihority  in  New  Spain.  The  true  services  of  Cortez 
had  already  exdled  admh-ation  at  court;  but  such 
was  the  influence  of  Fonseca,  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Golomtius,  he  sncceeded  in  prqudieing  the  mind  of 
the  sovereign  against  one  of  the  most  merilorfoas  of 

•  Hcrrera,  dccad.  2, 1.  U.  c.  S. 
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his  subjects.  One  Christoval  de  Tapia,  a  man  desti- 
tute of  talent  or  character,  but  whose  great  recom- 
mendation was  his  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
bishop,'  was  invested  with  powers  similar  to  those 
once  given  to  Bobadilla,  to  the  prejudice  of  Colum- 
bus. He  was  to  inquure  into  the  conduct  of  Cortez ; 
and  in  case  he  thought  fit,  to  seize  him,  sequestrate 
his  property,  and  snpersede  him  in  command.  Not 
content  with  the  regnlar  official  letters  furnished  (o 
Tapia,  the  bishop,  shortly  after  his  departure,  sent 
out  Juan  Bono  de  Quezo  with  blank  letters,  signed 
by  his  own  hand,  and  with  others  directed  to  various 
persons,  charging  them  to  admit  Tapia  for  governor, 
and  assuring  them  that  the  King  considered  the  con- 
duct of  Cortez  as  disloyal.'  Nothing  but  the  sagacity 
and  firmness  of  Cortez  prevented  this  measure  from 
completely  interrupting,  if  not  defeating,  his  enter- 
prises. 

When  the  disputes  between  Cortez  and  Velasquez 
came  to  be  examined  and  decided  upon  in  Spain,  the 
father  of  Cortez  and  hb  lawyers  objected  toFonseca's 
being  one  of  the  arbitrators,  alleging  his  enmity  to 
Cortez,  his  patronage  of  Velasquez,  and  his  being  on 
the  point  of  giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  lat- 
ter. Cardinal  Adrian  examined  the  matter  tho- 
roughly, and  decided  that  their  request  onght  to  be 
granted.  Fonseca  was  ordered,  therefore,  not  to 
preside  in  these  affairs ;  "  it  being  likewise  alleged," 
says  Herrera,  "  that  be  had  publicly  called  Cortez  a 
traitor;  that  he  had  prevented  his  representations 
from  being  attended  to  In  the  Council  of  the  Indies ; 
and  had  declared  tlial  they  should  never  come  there 
while  be  lived ;  that  be  had  not  given  the  King  com- 
plete information  in  matters  relative  to  these  points 
of  service;  and  that  he  had  ordered  the  India-house' 
at  Seville  not  to  permit  arms,  merchandise,  or  people, 
to  go  to  New  Spain."'  Cortez  himself  subsequently 
declared,  "  that  he  had  experienced  more  trouble 
and  difHcolty  from  the  menaces  and  affronts  of  the 
ministers  of  the  King,  than  it  had  cost  him  to  earn 
his  victory."* 

A  charge  of  a  still  darker  nature  against  Fonseca 
may  be  found  lurking  in  the  pages  of  Herrera,  though 
so  obscure  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  succeed- 
ing historians.  He  points  to  the  bishop  as  the  insti- 
gator of  a  desperate  and  perfidious  man,  who  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  Hernando  Cortez.  This  was 
one  Antonio  de  Villafaoa,  who  fomented  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  Cortez,  and  elect  Francisco  Verdugo, 
brother-in-law  of  Velasquez,  in  his  place.  While  the 
conq>irators  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  poniard 
Cortez,  one  of  them,  relenting,  apprised  him  of  his 
danger.  Villahiia  was  arrested.  He  attempted  to 
swallow  a  paper  containing  a  list  of  the  conspirators ; 
but  being  seized  by  the  throat,  a  part  of  it  was  forced 
lirom  his  month  containing  fourteen  names  of  persons 

•  Herrera.  HUl.  Ind.,  d.  S,  L  i,  c.  IS. 
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of  imporUnce.  VillafaAa  Goofessed  hisgailt;  but 
tortares  could  not  make  him  inculpate  Uie  persons 
whose  names  were  on  the  Ibt,  who  he  declared  were 
ignorant  of  the  plou  He  was  hanged  by  order  of 
Gorlez.'  In  the  investigation  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween Corlez  and  Velasquez,  wliich  toolc  place  in 
1522  before  a  special  tribunal,  composed  of  the  grand 
chancellor  and  other  persons  of  note,  this  execution 
of  VillaGnla  was  magnified  into  a  cruel  and  wanton 
act  of  power;  and  in  their  eagerness  to  criminate 
Cortez,  the  witness  on  the  part  of  Alvarez  declared 
that  Yillafaila  had  been  instigated  to  wliat  he  had 
done  by  letters  firom  Bishop  Fonseca  (que  se  movio  a 
lo  que  hizo  con  cartas  del  Obbpo  de  Burgos).*  It 
is  not  probable  that  Fonseca  had  recommended  assas- 
sination; but  it  shows  the  character  of  his  agents, 
and  what  must  have  been  the  malignant  nature  of 
his  instructions,  when  these  men  thought  that  such 
an  act  would  accomplish  his  wishes. 

Fonseca  died  at  Burgos  on  the  4th  of  November, 
4524,  and  was  interred  at  Coca. 


N'XXXnL 

ON  TBI  SITOiTION  Of  TBI  TEBDESniAL  rUiDISE. 

The  speculations  of  Columbus  on  the  situation  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  extravagant  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, were  such  as  have  occupied  many  grave  and 
learned  men.  A  slight  notice  of  their  opinions  on 
this  curious  subject  may  be  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader,  and  may  take  from  the  apparent  wildness  of 
the  ideas  expressed  by  Columbus. 

The  abode  of  our  first  parents  was  anciently  the 
subject  of  anxious  inquiry;  and  indeed,  mankind 
have  always  been  prone  to  picture  some  place  of  per- 
fect felicity,  where  the  imagination,  disappointed  in 
the  coarse  realities  of  Ufe,  might  revel  in  an  elysinm 
of  its  own  creation.  It  is  an  idea  not  confined  to 
our  religion,  but  is  found  in  the  rude  creed  of  the 
most  savage  natiois,  and  it  prevailed  generally  among 
the  ancients.  The  speculalions  concerning  the  si- 
tuation of  the  garden  of  Eden  resemble  those  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides; 
that  region  of  delight,  which  they  for  ever  placed 
on  the  most  remote  verge  of  the  known  world,  which 
their  poets  embellished  with  all  the  charms  of  fiction, 
after  which  they  were  continually  longing,  and  which 
they  could  never  find.  At  one  time  it  was  in  the 
grand  Oasis  of  Arabia.  The  exhausted  Uavellers, 
after  crossing  the  parclied  and  sultry  desert,  hailed 
this  verdant  spot  with  rapture;  they  refreshed  them- 
selves under  ite  sliady  bowers  and  beside  its  cooling 
streams,  as  the  crew  of  a  tempest-tost  vessel  repose 
on  the  shores  of  some  green  island  in  the  deep;  and 
from  its  being  thus  isolated  amidst  an  ocean  of  sand, 

■  Benoi,  Hlit.  ind..  decad.  5, 1. 1,  c.  1. 
>  Idem,  decad.  S,  I.  It,  c.  S. 


they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Island  of  th^^lesMd. 
As  geographical  knowledge  increased,  tja^  siljuation 
of  the  Hesperian  gardens  was  continually  removed  to 
a  greater  distance.  It  was  transterred  to' the  botdos 
of  the  great  Syrtis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Alias.  Here,  after  traversing  the  frightful  deserts  of 
Barca,  the  traveller  found  himself  in  a  foir  and  fertile 
country,  watered  by  rivulets  and  gushing  fountain^. 
The  oranges  and  dtrons  transported  hence  to  Greece, 
where  they  were  as  yet  unknown,  delighted  the 
Athenians  by  tlieir  golden  beauty  and  delicious  fla- 
vour, and  they  thought  none  but  the  garden  of  tbe 
Hesperides  could  produce  such  glorious  fruit.  ..In 
ttiis  way  the  liappy  region  of  the  ancients  was  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place,  but  still  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  obscure  extremity  of  the  world,  until  it;^ 
fabled  to  visit  the  Canaries,  thence  called  ll^e  For- 
tunate, or  the  Hesperian  Islands.  Here  it  remained, 
because  discovery  advanced  no  farther,  and  be^^^ 
these  islands  were  so  distant,  and  so  little  known,  as 
to  allow  full  latitude  to  the  fictions  of  the  poeU' 

In  like  manner,  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  pa- 
radise or  garden  of  Eden,  was  long  a  subject  of  cu- 
rious disputation,  and  occupied  the  laborious  attentkm 
of  the  most  learned  Iheoli^ans.  Some  placed  it  in 
Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land;  others  in  Mesopotamia, 
in  that  rich  and  beautiful  tract  of  country  embraced 
by  the  wanderings  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates; 
others  in  Armenia,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  preci- 
pitous and  inaccessible  mountains,  and  imagined  that 
Enoch  and  Elijah  were  transported  thither,  out  of 
the  sight  of  mortals,  to  live  in  a  state  of  terrestrial 
bliss,  until  the  second  coming  of  our  Saviour.  There 
were  others  who  gave  it  situations  widely  remote, 
such  as  in  tbe  Taprobana  of  tbe  ancients,  at  present 
known  as  the  island  of  Ceylon;  or  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra;  or  in  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands;  or 
in  one  of  the  islands  of  Sunda;  or  in  some  favoored 
spot  under  the  equinoctial  line.  .., 

Great  difficulty  was  encounterecl  by  these  speco- 
lators  to  reconcile  the  allotted  place  witli  tbe  descrip- 
tion given  in  Genesis  of  the  garden  of  Eden^  par^ko- 
larly  of  the  great  fountain  which  watered  it,  and 
which  afterwards  divided  itself  into  four  rivers,  the 
Pison  or  Phison,  the  Gihon,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Heddekel.  Those  who  were  ui  favour  of  the  Holy 
Land,  supposed  that  the  Jordan  was  the  great  river 
which  afterwards  divided  itself  into  the  Phison,  Gi- 
hon, Tigris,  and  Euphrates ;  but  that  the  sands  have 
choked  up  the  ancient  beds  by  which  those  streams 
were  supplied ;  that  originally  the  Phison  traversed 
Arabia  Deserta  and  Arabia  Felix,  from  whence  it 
pursued  its  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia ;  that  tbe 
Gihon  bathed  northern  or  Stony  Arabia,  and  lidiinto 
the  Arabian  Gulf  or  tlie  Red  Sea ;  that  tbe  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  passed  by  Eden  to  Assyria  and  Chaid^, 
from  whence  they  disclurged  tliemsdves  into  Ibe 
Persian  Gulf. 

By  most  of  tlie  early  commentators,  the  river  Gihon 
<  GoMelTn,  aecHerch.  tor  la  Gteg.  da  Andeos,  L  i. 
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is  suplposed  to  be  (he  Nile.  The  waroe  of  this  river 
was  nnlcnown,  bat  was  evidently  br  distant  from  the 
spots  from  whence  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
aro8«.  This  difHcully,  however,  was  ingenioDsIy 
overcome,  by  giving  it  a  subterranean  course  of  some 
hundreds  of  leagues  from  the  common  fountain,  until 
it  issued  forth  to  day-light  in  Abyssinia.'  In  like 
manner  subterranean  courses  were  given  to  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates,  passing  under  the  Red  Sea, 
tmlil  they  sprang  forth  in  Armenia,  as  if  just  issuing 
from  one  common  source.  So,  also,  those  who 
placed  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  islands,  supposed 
that  the  rivers  which  issued  firom  it,  and  formed 
those  heretofore  named,  either  traversed  the  surface 
brthe  sea,  is  fresh  water,  by  its  greater  lightness, 
may  float  above  the  salt;  or  that  they  flowed  through 
deep  veins  and  channels  of  the  earth,  as  the  fountain 
of  Arethnsa  was  said  to  sink  into  the  ground  in 
Greece,  and  rise  in  the  island  of  Sicily;  while  the 
river  Alpheus,  pursuing  it,  bnt  with  less  perseverance, 
rose  somewhat  short  of  it  in  the  sea. 

Some  contended  that  tlie  delnge  had  destroyed  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  altered  the  whole  face  of  the 
<^rth;  so  that  the  rivers  had  changed  their  beds,  and 
liad  taken  different  directions  from  those  mentioned 
in  Genesis.  Others,  however,  amongst  whom  was 
5t  Augustine,  who,  in  hb  Commentary  upon  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  maintained  that  the  terrestrial  pa- 
radise still  existed,  with  its  original  beauty  and  de- 
lights, but  that  it  was  inaccessible  to  mortals,  being 
on  the  snmmit  of  a  mountain  of  stupendoas  height, 
reaching  into  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and  ap- 
proadiing  the  moon ;  being  thus  protected  by  its  ele- 
vation from  the  ravages  of  the  deluge. 

By  some  this  mountain  was  placed  under  the  equi- 
noctial line,  or  under  that  band  of  the  heavens  meta- 
phorically called  by  the  ancients  "  the  table  of  the 
sun," '  comprising  the  space  between  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  bieyond  which  the  sun  never 
passed  in  bis  annual  course.  Here  would  reign  a 
aniformity  of  nights  and  days,  and  seasons,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  mountain  would  raise  it  above  the 
beats  and  storms  of  the  lower  regions.  Others 
transported  ttie  garden  beyond  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  placed  it  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  supposing 
that  the  torrid  zone  might  be  the  flaming  sword  ap- 
pointed to  defend  its  entrance  against  mortals.  They 
had  a  bncifnl  train  of  argnraent  to  support  their 
theory.  They  observed  that  the  terrestrial  paradise 
most  be  in  the  noblest  and  happiest  part  of  the  globe; 
that  part  must  be  under  the  noblest  part  of  the  hea- 
vens ;  as  the  merits  of  a  place  do  not  so  much  depend 
opon  (he  virtues  of  the  earth  as  upon  the  happy  in- 
flnences  of  the  stars  and  the  favourable  and  benign 
aspect  of  the  heavens.  Now,  according  to  philoso- 
phers, the  world  was  divided  into  two  hemispheres. 
The  southern  they  considered  tlie  head,  and  the 
nra-them  the  feet  or  under  part ;  the  right  hand  the 

•  TeyJoo,TheatroCriUoo,  lib.  Til,  $3. 

>  Herodot.  I.  til.  Tli«IL  Georft.  i.  Pomp.  Mela,  L  ill.  c.  W. 


east,  fh>m  whence  commenced  the  movement  of  the 
primum  mobile,  and  the  left  the  west,  towards  which 
it  moved.  This  supposed,  they  observed  that  it  was 
manifest,  that  as  the  head  of  all  things,  natural  and 
artificial,  is  always  the  best  and  noblest  part,  govern- 
ing the  other  parts  of  (he  body,  so  the  south,  being 
the  head  of  the  earth,  ought  to  be  superior  and 
nobler  than  either  east,  or  west,  or  north ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  this,  they  cited  tiie  opinion  of  various 
philosophers  among  the  ancients,  and  more  especially 
of  Ptolemy,  that  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
were  larger,  more  resplendent,  more  perfect,  and  of 
course  of  greater  virtue  and  efficacy  than  those  of 
the  northern;  an  error  universally  prevalent  until 
disproved  by  modem  discovery.  Hence  they  con- 
cluded, that  in  this  southern  hemisphere,  in  this 
liead  of  the  earUi,  under  this  purer  and  brighter  sky, 
and  these  more  potent  and  benignant  stars,  was  placed 
the  terrestrial  paradise. 

Various  ideas  were  entertained  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  this  blissful  region.  As  Adam  and  all  his . 
progeny  were  to  have  lived  there,  had  be  not  sinned, 
and  as  therewould  have  been  no  such  thin;;  as  death 
to  thin  the  number  of  mankind,  it  was  inferred  that 
the  terrestrial  paradise  must  be  of  great  extent  to 
contain  them.  Some  gave  it  a  size  equal  to  Eu- 
rope or  Africa,  others  gave  it  the  whole  southern 
hemisphere.  St  Augustine  supposed  that  as  man- 
kind multiplied,  numbers  would  be  translated,  with- 
out death,  to  heaven ;  the  parents,  perhaps,  when 
their  children  had  arrived  at  mature  age,  or  portions 
of  the  human  race  at  the  end  of  certain  periods,  and 
when  the  population  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  had 
attamed  a  certain  amount.  Others  supposed  that 
mankind,  remaining  in  a  state  of  primitive  innocence, 
would  not  have  required  so  much  space  as  at  present. 
Having  no  need  of  rearing  animals  for  subsistence,  no 
land  would  have  been  required  for  pasturage  ;  and 
the  earth  not  being  cursed  with  sterility,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  extensive  tracts  of  country  to 
permit  of  fellow  land  and  the  alternation  of  crops 
required  in  husbandry.  The  spontaneous  and  never- 
failing  fruits  of  the  garden  would  have  been  abun- 
dant for  the  simple  wants  of  man.  Still,  that  the 
human  race  might  not  be  crowded,  but  might  have 
ample  space  tor  recreation  and  enjoyment,  and  the 
charms  of  variety  and  change,  some  allowed  at  least 
a  hundred  leagues  of  circumference  to  the  garden. 

St  Basil, '  in  his  eloquent  discourse  on  paradise, 
expatiates  with  rapture  on  the  joys  of  this  sacred 
abode,  elevated  to  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and 
under  the  happiest  skies.  There  a  pure  and.  never- 
foiling  pleasure  is  furnished  to  every  sense.  The 
eye  del^bts  in  the  admirable  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  (he  verdure  and  beau(y  of  the  trees,  and 
the  never-withering  bloom  of  the  flowers.^    The  ear 

t  St  BazU  wax  called  the  Great.  Ills  worka  were  read  and 
admired  by  all  the  woild,  even  by  Pagan.  They  are  wricteain 
ao  eteTaled  and  m«ie>Uc  (tyle,  with  great  aplendoor  of  Idea  and 
Ta«t  eradilion. 
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is  regaled  with  (he  sin^ng  of  the  birds,  llie  sense  of 
smelling  with  the  aromatic  Odours  of  the  land.  In 
like  manner,  the  other  senses  h«Te  eadi  their  peco- 
liar  enjoyments.  There  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
sons are  unicnown,  and  the  climate  unites  the  frnit- 
fiilness  of  summer,  the  joyful  abundance  of  autumn, 
and  tlie  sweet  freshness  and  tranquillity  of  spring. 
There  the  eartli  is  always  green,  tlie  flowers  ever 
blooming,  the  waters  limpid  and  pure,  not  rushing 
in  rude  and  turbid  torrents,  but  welling  up  in  crystal 
fountains,  and  winding  in  peaceful  and  silver  streams. 
There  no  harsh  and  t)oislerous  winds  are  permitted 
to  shake  and  disturb  the  air,  and  ravage  the  beauty  of 
the  groves;  there  prevails  no  melancholy  nor  dark- 
some weather;  no  drowning  rain,  nor  pelting  hail ;  no 
forked  lightning,  nor  rending  and  resounding  thunder; 
no  wintry  pinching  cold,  nor  witliering  and  panting 
summer  heat;  nor  any  tiling  else  that  can  give  pain, 
or  sorrow,  or  annoyance;  but  all  is  bland,  and  gen- 
tle, and  serene :  a  perpetual  youth  and  joy  reigns 
throughout  all  nature,  and  nothing  decays  and  dies. 

The  same  idea  is  given  by  St  Ambrosius  in  his 
book  on  paradise,  ■  an  author  likewise  consulted  and 
cited  by  Columbus.  He  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  his  touching  eloquence  and  graceful  yet  vigorous 
style  ensured  great  popularity  to  his  writings.  Many 
of  these  opinions  are  cited  by  Glanville,  usually 
called  Barlholonieus  Anglicus,  in  his  work  De  Pro- 
prietatibus  Rerum,  a  work  with  which  Ckdumbus 
was  evidently  acquainted.  It  was  a  species  of  ency- 
clopedia of  the  general  knowledge  current  at  the 
time,  and  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  a  curious  and 
inquiring  voyager.  This  author  cites  an  assertion  as 
made  by  St  Basilius  and  Ambrosias,  tliat  the  water  of 
the  fountain  which  proceeds  from  the  garden  of 
Eden  feUs  mto  a  great  lake,  with  such  a  tremeudous 
noise,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
born  deaf,  and  tliat  from  this  lake  proceeds  the  four 
chief  rivers  mentioned  in  Genesis.  * 

This  passage,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Ilexameron  of  either  Basilius  or  Ambrosius,  from 
which  it  is  quoted ;  neither  is  it  in  the  Oration  on 
Paradise  by  the  former,  nor  in  the  letter  on  the  same 
subject,  written  by  Ambrosius  to  Ambrosius  Sabinus. 
It  must  be  a  misquotation.  Columbus,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  struck  with  it,  and  Las  Casas 
is  of  opinion '  that  be  derived  thence  his  idea  that 
the  vast  body  of  fresh  water,  which  filled  the  gulf  of 
La  Ballena,  or  Paria,  flowed  from  the  fountain  of 
Paradise,  though  from  a  remote  distance ;  and  that 
in  tills  gulf,  which  he  supposed  in  the  extreme  part 

•  St  Ambros.  Opera,  edit.  Coignard.  Pariaiis,  1690. 

>  "ParadlsiiaaulemiaOHeiite,lnaltfe«inionioiite,deci)Jiuca- 
cumlne  cadcntes  aqwe,  masdmnm  (aciant  lacom,  qua;  In  mo  casu 
taatum  raciunt  strepilum  et  rragorem,  quod  oinnea  incola;,  juxta 
prxdictum  lacutn,  aascnntur  surdi,  ex  immoderalosonitn  seu  fra- 
goregennimaaditusinparTulUcorminpenle.  Ul  dicitBaHlitu 
in  Hejcameron,  simililer  el  Jmbros.  Ex  iUo  laca,  velul  ex  uno 
fonte,  procedant  lllaflamina  quatuor,  Fhi.'<on  qni  et  Ganges,  Gyoa 
qniet  NihisdicitDr,  et  Tigris  ac  Bnphrates."— Bartholomiei  An- 
gKd  de  Praprielatibiu  Hemm,  Kb.  XT,  c.  exit.  Frrocofurti,  1340. 

>  Uu  Casat,  Hiat.  Ind.,  c,  cxli. 


of  Asia,  originated  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  the  Ganges,  which  might  be  ootidacted  un- 
der the  land  and  sea,  by  subterraneous  chanoeli,  to 
the  places  where  they  spring  forth  on  the  earth,  and 
assume  their  proper  name. 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  various  other  of  the  volami- 
nous  speculations  which  have  been  formed  relative  to 
the  terrestrial  paradise;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
Ihoo^t  that  I  have  already  said  too  much  on  so  fan- 
ciful a  subject;  but  to  illustrate  clearly  the  duracter 
of  Columbus,  it  Js  necessary  to  elucidate  those  reim 
of  thought  passing  through  bis  mind  while  ooosider- 
ing  the  singular  phenomena  of  the  unknown  regioiu 
he  was  exploring,  and  which  are  often  but  slightly 
and  vaguely  develq)ed  in  his  journals  and  lelten. 
These  speculations,  likewise,  like  those  concerDiog 
fancied  islands  in  the  ocean,  carry  us  back  to  Un 
time,  and  make  us  feel  the  mystery  and  coojectuni 
charm  that  reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world,  and  which  have  since  been  completely  dii- 
pelled  by  modern  discovery.  Enough  has  beendted 
to  show,  that,  in  his  observations  concerning  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  Columbus  was  not  indulging  in 
any  fanciful  and  presumptuous  chimeras,  the  otT- 
spring  of  a  heated  and  disordered  brain.  However 
visionary  bis  conjectures  may  seem,  they  were  all 
groimded  on  written  opinions  held  lilUe  less  than 
oracular  in  his  day ;  and  they  will  be  found  on  ea- 
mination  to  be  far  exceeded  by  the  ^>eculations  and 
theories  of  sages,  held  illustrious  for  their  wiadom 
and  erudition  in  the  school  and  the  cloister. 


N'XXXTV. 

WILL  or  COLmiBIIS. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  Trinity,  who  inspimi 
me  with  the  idea,  and  afterwards  nnde  it  perfeidf 
clear  to  me,  that  I  could  navigate  and  go  to  the  In^ 
from  Spain,  by  traversing  the  ocean  westwarSlj; 
which  I  communicated  to  the  King  Don  Ferdinasd 
and  to  theQueen  Dofla  Isabella,  our  Sovereigns;  anl 
they  were  pleased  to  furnish  me  the  necessary  eifuip- 
ment  of  men  and  ships,  and  to  make  me  their  adni- 
ral  over  the  said  ocean,  in  all  parts  lying  to  the  ««t 
of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  fitHn  pole  to  pole,  a  hon- 
dred  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  and  Awre  Is- 
lands; Jdso  appointing  me  their  viceroy  and  govenKi 
over  all  continenis  and  islands  that  I  might  discorer 
beyond  the  same  Ime  westwardly;  with  the  right  of 
being  succeeded  in  tlie  said  oRices  by  my  eMest  w 
and  his  belts  for  ever ;  and  a  grant  (rf  the  tenth  part 
of  aU  things  found  in  the  said  jurisdktion;  aadof  «■) 
rents  and  revenues  arising  trom  it;  and  the  eighth* 
all  the  lands  and  every  thing  else,  together  wiihUie 
salary  corresponding  to  my  rank  of  admiral,  vawoy, 
and  governor,  and  all  other  emolumenu  ^<*"'''* 
thereto,  as  is  more  folly  expressed  in  the  title  »«• 
agreement  sanctioaed  by  their  Highnesses. 
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And  it  pleased  Ihe  Lord  Almighty  (hat  in  the  year 
one  IboBsaod  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  I  should 
discover  the  continenl  of  the  Indies  and  many  islands, 
among  them  Hispaniola,  which  the  Indians  call  Ayte, 
and  Ihe  Monicongos,  Cipengo.  I  then  returned  to 
Castile  to  their  Highnesses,  who  approved  of  my  un- 
dertaking a  second  enterprise  for  further  discoveries 
and  settlements;  and  the  Lord  gave  me  victory  over 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  which  extends  six  hundred 
leagoes,  and  I  conquered  it  and  made  it  tribatary; 
and  I  discovered  many  islands  inhabited  by  cannibals, 
and  seven  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  Hispaniola, 
among  which  is  Jamaica,  which  we  call  Santiago; 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  leagues  of  conti- 
nent from  south  to  west,  besides  a  hundred  and  seven 
to  the  north,  which  I  discovered  in  my  first  voyage ; 
together  with  many  islands,  as  may  more  clearly  be 
seen  by  my  letters,  memorials,  and  charts.  Aral  as 
we  hope  in  God  that  before  long  a  good  and  great 
revenue  will  be  derived  from  the  above  islands  and 
continent,  of  which,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  belong 
to  me  Ihe  tenth  and  the  eighdi,  with  the  salaries  and 
ennolaments  specified  above;  and  considerii^  that 
we  are  mortals,  and  that  it  is  proper  for  every  one  to 
settle  his  aflairs,  and  to  leave  declared  to  his  heirs 
and  successors  the  property  he  possesses  or  may  have 
a  rif^t  to  :  Wherefore  I  have  concluded  to  make  an 
entailed  estate  (mayorazgo)  out  of  the  said  eighth  of 
the  lands,  [riaces,  and  revenues,  in  the  manner  which 
I  now  proceed  to  stale. 

In  the  first  place,  lam  lobe  succeeded  by  DonDiego, 
my  son,  who  In  case  of  death  without  children  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  my  other  son,  Ferdinand ;  and  should 
God  dispose  of  him  also  without  having  children,  and 
without  my  having  any  otlier  son,  then  my  brother, 
Don  Bartholomew,  is  to  socoeed,  and  after  him  his 
eMesl  SOD ;  and  if  God  siwuld  dispose  of  him  witlioot 
beirs,  he  shall  be  succeeded  by  his  sons  fivm  one  to 
aaother  for  ever ;  or,  in  the  failure  of  a  son,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Don  Ferdinand,  after  the  same  manner, 
from  son  to  son  successively;  or,  in  their  place,  by 
ray  brothers  Bartholomew  and  Diego.  And  should 
it  please  the  Lord  that  the  estate,  after  having  conti- 
naed  some  lime  in  the  line  of  any  of  Ihe  above  suc- 
cessors, should  stand  in  need  of  an  immediate  and 
lawful  male  heir,  Ihe  succession  shall  then  devolve  to 
the  nearest  relation,  being  a  man  of  legitioMte  birth, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Columbus,  derived  from  his 
l^ber  aitd  liis  ancestors.  This  entailed  estate  shall 
iu  no  wise  be  hiherited  by  a  woman,  except  in  cose 
that  no  male  is  to  be  foond,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world,  of  my  real  Kneage,  whose  name 
as  wdl  as  tliat  of  his  ancestors  shall  have  always  been 
Cokunbu».  In  such  an  event  (which  may  God  fore- 
fend),  then  the  female  of  legitimate  birth  most  nearly 
rehiled  to  the  preceding  possessor  of  the  estate  shall 
saoceed  to  it ;  and  this  is  to  be  under  the  conditions 
herein  stipulated  at  foot,  which  must  be  understood 
to  extend  as  well  to  Don  Diego,  my  son,  as  to  the 
aforesaid  and  their  hdrs,  every  one  of  them,  to  be 


fiilfiUed  by  them;  and  ^\ng  to  do  so,  they  are  to  be 
deprived  of  the  suceessioN,  for  not  haviag  complied 
with  what  shall  heretn  he  expressed ;  and  the  estate 
to  pass  to  the  person  most  nearly  related  to  the  one 
who  held  the  right :  and  tlie  person  tlius  succeeding 
shall  in  like  manner  forfeit  the  estate,  should  he  also 
ta'A  to  comply  with  the  said  conditions ;  and  another 
person,  the  nearest  of  my  Kneage,  shall  succeed,  pro- 
vided he  ^de  by  them,  so  that  they  may  be  observed 
for  ever  in  the  form  prescribed.  This  forfeiture  is  not 
to  be  incurred  for  trifling  matters,  originating  in  law- 
suits ;  but  in  important  cases,  when  the  glory  of  God, 
or  my  own,  or  tiiat  of  my  family,  may  be  concerned, 
which  supposes  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  the  tlungs 
hereby  ordiuned;  dl  which  I  recommend  to  the  courts 
of  justice.  And  I  supirficate  his  holiness  who  now  is, 
and  those  that  may  succeed  in  the  holy  church,  that 
if  it  should  happen  that  this  my  will  and  testament 
has  need  of  his  holy  order  and  command  for  its  ful- 
filment, that  such  order  be  issued  in  virtue  of  <^- 
dience,  and  under  penally  of  exconununicatien,  and 
that  it  shall  not  be  in  any  wise  Uemished.  And  I 
also  pray  the  King  and  Queen,  our  sovereigns,  and 
their  eldest  bom,  the  Prince  Don  Juan,  our  lord,  and 
their  successors,  for  the  sake  of  the  services  I  have 
done  them,  and  because  it  is  just,  that  it  may  please 
them  not  to  permit  this  my  will  and  constitution  of 
my  entailed  estate  to  be  in  any  way  altered,  but  to 
leave  it  in  the  form  and  manner  which  I  have  ordain- 
ed, for  ever;  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Almighty, 
and  that  it  may  be  the  root  and  basis  of  my  lineage, 
and  a  memento  of  tlie  services  I  have  rendered  their 
Highnesses;  that,  being  bom  in  Genoa,  I  came  over 
to  serve  them  m  Castile,  and  discovered,  to  the  west 
of  Terra  Firma,  the  Indies  and  islands  before  men- 
tioned. I  accordingly  pray  their  Highnesses  to  order 
that  this  my  privilege  and  testament  be  held  valid, 
and  be  executed  summarily  and  without  any  oppo- 
sition or  demw,  according  to  the  letter.  I  ako  pray 
the  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  all  others  having  administration  of  jastice,  to 
be  pleased  not  to  suffer  this  my  will  and  testament  to 
be  of  no  avail,  hut  to  cause  it  to  he  fulfilled  as  by  me 
ordained ;  it  being  just  that  a  noUe,.  who  has  served 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  kingdom,  should  be  re- 
spected in  the  disposition  of  his  estate  by  will,  testa- 
ment, ittstitntiou  of  entail  or  inheritance,  and  that 
the  same  be  not  infringed  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
In  the  first  place,  my  son,  Don  Diego,  and  all  my 
successors  and  descendants,  as  well  as  my  brothers, 
Barth(rfomew  and  Diego,  diaU  bear  my  arms,  such 
as  I  shall  leave  them  after  ny  days,  without  inserting 
any  thing  else  in  them;  and  they  shall  be  their  seal 
to  seal  withal.  Don  Diego,  my  son,  or  any  other 
who  may  inherit  Uiis  estate,  on  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  the  inheritance,  shall  sign  with  the  signature 
whidi  I  now  make  use  of,  which  is  an  X.  with  an  S. 
over  it,  and  an  M.  with  a  Roman  A.  over  it,  and 
over  that  an  S.,  and  then  a  Greek  Y.  with  an  S.  over 
it,  with  its  lines  utd  pomts,  as  is  my  custom,  as  may 
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be  seen  by  my  siguatares,  of  which  there  are  many, 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  present  one. 

He  shall  only  write  "  the  admiral,"  whatever  other 
titles  the  King  may  have  conferred  on  him.  This  is  to 
be  understood  as  respects  his  signatare,  but  not  tiie  enn- 
meration  of  his  titles,  which  he  can  make  at  full  length, 
if  agreeable ;  only  the  signature  is  to  be  "  the  admiral." 

The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inheritor  of  this 
estate,  shall  possess  my  offices  of  admiral  of  the 
ocean,  which  is  to  (he  west  of  an  imaginary  line,  which 
his  Highness  ordered  to  be  drawn,  running  from 
pole  to  pole  a  hundred  leagues  beyond  the  Azores, 
and  as  many  more  beyond  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
over  all  which  I  was  made,  by  his  order,  the  admiral 
ofthesea,  with  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  DonHen- 
riqne  in  the  admiralty  of  Castile;  and  they  made  me 
their  governor  and  viceroy  perpetually,  and  for  ever, 
over  all  the  islands  and  main  land  discovered,  or  to 
be  discovered,  for  myself  and  heirs,  as  is  more  fiitly 
shown  by  my  treaty  and  privilege  as  above-mentioned. 

Item,— The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inheritor 
of  this  estate,  shall  distribute  the  revenue  which  it 
may  please  our  Lord  to  grant  him  in  the  following 
manner,  under  tlie  above  penally. 

First,  of  the  whole  income  of  this  estate,  now  and 
at  all  times,  and  of  whatever  may  be  had  or  collected 
from  it,  he  shall  give  the  fourth  part  annually  to  my 
brother,  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  Adelantado  of 
the  Indies ;  and  this  is  to  continue  till  he  shall  have 
acquired  an  income  of  a  million  of  maravedies  for  his 
suppwt,  and  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  and  will 
oontinue  to  render  to  this  entailed  estate ;  which  mil- 
lion he  is  to  receive,  as  stated,  every  year,  if  the  said 
fourth  amount  to  so  much,  and  that  he  have  nothing 
else;  but  if  he  possess  a  part  or  the  whole  of  that 
amount  in  rents,  that  henceforth  he  shall  not  enjoy 
the  said  million,  nor  any  part  of  it  except  that  he  shall 
have  in  the  said  fourth  part  unto  the  said  quantity  of 
a  million,  if  it  should  amount  to  so  much ;  and  as 
much  as  he  shall  have  of  revenue  besides  the  fourth 
part,  whatever  sum  of  maravedies  of  known  rent 
from  property  or  perpetual  offices,  the  said  quantity 
of  rent  or  revenue  from  property  or  offices  shall  be 
discounted ;  and  from  the  said  million  shall  be  re- 
served whatever  marriage  portion  he  may  receive 
with  any  female  he  may  espouse ;  so  that,  whatever 
he  may  receive  in  marriage  with  his  wife,  no  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  on  that  account  from  the  said 
million,  but  only  for  whatever  he  may  acquire,  or 
may  have,  over  and  above  his  wife's  dowry.  And 
when  it  shall  please  God  that  he  or  his  heirs  and 
descendants  shall  derive  from  their  property  and  of- 
fices a  revenue  of  a  million  arising  from  rents,  neither 
he  nor  his  heirs  shall  enjoy  any  longer  any  thing  from 
the  said  fourth  part  of  the  entailed  estate,  which  shall 
remain  with  Don  Diego,  or  who  may  inherit  it. 

Item, — From  the  revenues  of  the  said  estate,  or 
n-om  any  other  fourth  part  of  it  (should  its  amount  be 
adequate  to  it),  shall  be  paid  every  year  to  my  son 
Ferdinand  two  millions,  till  such  time  as  his  revenue 


shall  amount  to  two  millions,  in  the  same  fmn  and 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  Bartholomew,  who  as  well 
as  his  heirs  are  to  have  the  million,  or  the  part  that 
may  be  wanting. 

Item, — The  said  Don  Diego  or  Don  Bartholomev 
shall  make,  out  of  the  said  estate.  Tor  my  brother 
Diego,  snch  provision  as  may  enable  him  to  live  de- 
cently, as  he  is  my  brother,  to  whom  I  assign  im 
particular  sum,  as  he  has  attached  himself  to  the 
church,  and  that  will  be  given  him  which  is  right; 
and  this  to  be  given  him  in  a  mass,  and  before  anj 
thing  shall  have  been  received  by  Ferdinand  my  son, 
or  Bartholomew  my  brother,  or  their  heirs,  and  also 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  estate. 
And  in  case  of  discord,  the  case  is  to  be  refeired  to 
two  of  our  relations,  or  other  men  of  hoooar;  and 
should  they  disagree  among  themselves,  they  will 
cbnse  a  third  person  as  arbitrator,  being  virtooosaod 
not  distrusted  by  either  party. 

Item,— All  this  revenue  which  I  bequeath  to  Bar- 
tholomew, to  Ferdinand,  and  to  Diego,  shall  be  deli- 
vered to,  and  received  by,  them  as  prescribed,  under 
the  obligation  of  being  feithfiil  and  loyal  to  Diego  my 
son  or  his  heirs,  they  as  well  as  their  children: and 
should  it  appear  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  had  pro- 
ceeded against  him  in  any  thing  touching  his  honoor, 
or  the  prosperity  of  the  family,  or  of  the  estate,  either 
in  word  or  deed,  whereby  might  come  a  scandal  and 
debasement  to  my  family,  and  a  detriment  to  my  es- 
tate!; ID  that  case  nothing  further  shall  be  given  to  then 
or  him,  from  that  time  forward,  inasmuch  as  thejw 
always  to  be  faithful  to  Diego  and  to  his  successors. 

Item, — As  it  wasmy  intention,  when  I  first  institm- 
ed  this  entailed  estate,  to  dispose,  or  that  mysonDie;) 
should  dispose  for  me,  of  the  tenth  partof  tbeiuonDe 
in  favour  of  necessitous  persons,  as  a  tithe,  and  b 
commemoration  of  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  God; 
and  persisting  still  in  this  opinion,  and  ho|Nngtbatbs 
high  Majesty  will  assist  me  and  those  who  may  inhert 
it  in  this  or  the  New  World,  I  have  resolved  that  die 
said  tithe  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  following : 

First,— It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  fourth  pirt 
of  the  revenue  of  the  estate  which  I  have  ffldained 
and  directed  to  be  given  to  Don  Bartholomew,  liDi' 
have  an  income  of  one  million,  includes  thetailh" 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  estate;  andthatinproporiw 
as  the  income  of  my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  sha 
increase,  as  it  has  to  be  discounted  from  the  re«»W 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  entailed  estate,  that  the  said 
revenue  shall  be  calculated,  to  know  how  much  tl« 
tenth  part  amounts  to;  and  the  part  which  exceeds 
what  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  million  for  D* 
Bartholomew  shall  be  received  by  such  of  myfii''''r 
as  may  most  stand  in  need  of  it,  discounting  it  fru"* 
the  said  tenth,  if  their  income  do  not  amount  to  6"! 
thousand  maravedies ;  and  should  any  of  llx* 
come  to  have  an  income  to  this  amount,  such  a 
part  shall  be  awarded  them  as  two  persons,  chosen  w 
the  purpose,  may  determme  along  with  Don  Diego* 
his  heirs.    Thus  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  milli« 
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which  I  leave  to  Don  Bartholomew  comprehoids  the 
tenth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  estate ;  which  re- 
venue is  to  be  distribitted  among  my  nearest  and  most 
needy  relations  in  the  manner  I  have  directed ;  and 
when  Don  Bartholomew  shall  have  an  income  of  one 
million,  and  that  nothmg  more  shall  be  dne  to  him 
on  account  of  said  fourth  part,  then  Don  Diego  my 
son,  or  the  person  who  may  be  in  possession  of  the 
estate,  along  with  two  other  persons  which  I  shall 
herein  point  out,  sliall  inspect  the  accounts,  and 
so  direct  that  the  tenth  of  the  revenue  shall  still  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  to  the  most  necessitous  members 
of  my  family  that  may  be  found  in  this  or  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world,  who  shall  diligently  be  sought 
out;  and  they  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fourth  part, 
from  which  Don  Bartholomew  is  to  derive  his  million; 
which  sums  are  to  be  taken  into  account  and  deducted 
from  the  said  tenth,  which,  should  it  amount  to  more, 
the  overplus,  as  arises  from  the  fourth  part,  shall  he 
^ven  to  the  most  necessitous  persons,  as  aforesaid; 
and  should  it  not  be  sufRcient,  that  Don  Bartholomew 
shall  have  it  until  his  own  estate  goes  on  increasing, 
leaving  the  said  million  in  part  or  in  the  whole.  • 

Item, — The  said  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  whoever 
may  be  the  inheritor,  shall  appoint  two  persons  of 
conscience  and  authority,  and  most  nearly  related  to 
the  family,  who  are  to  examine  the  revenue  and  ils 
amount  carefully,  and  to  cause  the  said  tenth  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  fourth  from  which  Don  Bartholomew 
is  to  receive  bis  mOlion,  to  the  most  necessitous  mem- 
bers of  my  family  that  may  he  found  here  or  else- 
where, whom  they  shall  look  for  diligently,  upon 
their  consciences ;  and  as  it  might  happen  that  the 
said  Don  Diego,  or  others  after  him,  for  reasons  which 
may  concern  their  own  welfare,  or  the  credit  and  sup- 
port of  the  estate,  may  be  unwilling  to  make  known 
the  full amoontof  the  income;  nevertheless,  I  charge 
him  on  his  conscience  to  pay  the  sum  aforesaid;  and 
I  charge  them  on  their  souls  and  consciences  not  to  de- 
nounce or  make  it  known,  except  with  the  consent  of 
Don  Diego,  or  the  person  that  may  succeed  him ;  butlet 
the  above  tithe  be  paid  in  the  manner  I  have  directed. 

Item^ — In  order  to  avoid  all  disputes  in  the  choice 
qf  tlie  two  nearest  relations  who  are  to  act  with  Don 
Diego,  or  his  heirs,  I  hereby  elect  Don  Bartholomew 
iny  brother  for  one,  and  Don  Fernando  my  son  for 
the  other ;  and  when  these  two  shall  enter  upon  the  bu- 
siness, they  shall  chuse  two  other  persons  among  the 
most  trusty  and  most  nearly  related,  and  these  again 
shall  elect  two  others  when  it  shall  be  question  of  com- 
mencing the  examination ;  and  thus  i  t  shall  be  managed 
with  diligence  from  one  to  the  other,  for  the  service  and 
glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  the  said  entailed  estate. 

Item, — I  also  enjoin  Die^,  or  any  one  that  may 
inherit  the  estate,  to  have  and  maintain  in  the  city  of 
Genoa  one  person  of  our  lineage,  to  reside  there 
with  his  wife,  and  appoint  him  a  sufiicient  revenue, 
to  enable  him  to  live  decently,  as  a  person  closely 
connected  with  the  femily,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the 
root  and  basis  iin  that  dty ;  from  which  great  good 


may  accrue  to  bun,  inasmndi  as  I  was  bom  there 
and  came  from  tlience. 

Itanl^— The  said  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  shall  in- 
herit the  estate,  must  remit  in  bills,  or  in  any  other 
way,  all  such  sums  as  he  may  be  able  to  save  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  estate,  and  direct  purchases  to  he 
made  in  his  name,  or  that  of  his  heirs,  in  a  stock  in 
the  Bank  of  St  George,  which  gives  an  interest  of 
six  per  cent,  and  is  secure  money;  and  this  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  purposes  I  am  about  to  explain. 

Item, — As  it  becomes  every  man  of  rank  and  pro- 
perty to  serve  God,  either  personally  or  by  means  of 
his  wealth ,  and  as  all  moneys  deposited  with  St  George 
are  quite  safe,  and  Genoa  is  a  noble  city  and  power- 
ful l>y  sea,  and  as  at  the  time  that  I  undertook  to  set 
out  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  supplicating  the  King  and  Queen,  our 
lords,  that  whatever  money  should  be  derived  from 
the  said  Indies  should  be  invested  in  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  as  I  did  so  supplicate  them ;  if  they 
do  this,  it  will  be  well :  if  not,  at  all  events  the  said 
Diego,  or  such  person  as  may  succeed  him  in  this 
trust,  to  collect  together  all  the  money  he  can,  and 
accompany  the  King  our  lord,  should  he  go  to  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  or  else  go  there  himself  with 
all  the  force  he  can  conunand ;  and  in  pursuing  this 
mtention,  it  will  please  the  Lord  to  assist  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plan ;  and  should  he  not  be 
able  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  whole,  no  doubt  he 
will  achieve  it  in  part.  Let  liim,  therefore,  collect 
and  make  a  fund  of  all  his  wealth  in  St  George  of 
Genoa,  and  let  it  multiply  there  till  such  time  as  it 
may  appear  lo  him  that  something  of  consequence  may 
be  effected  as  respects  the  project  on  Jerusalem ;  for 
I  believe,  that  when  their  Highnesses  shall  see  that 
this  is  contemplated,  they  will  wish  to  realize  it  them- 
selves, or  will  afford  him,  as  their  servant  and  vassal, 
the  means  of  doing  it  for  them. 

Item, — I  charge  my  son  Diego  and  my  descen- 
dants, especially  whoever  may  inherit  this  estate, 
which  consists,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  tenth  of  what- 
soever may  be  Itad  or  found  in  the  Indies,  and  the 
eighth  part  of  the  lands  and  rents,  all  which,  toge- 
ther witli  my  rights  and  emoluments  as  admural, 
viceroy,  and  governor,  amount  to  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent., — I  say,  that  I  require  of  him  to  employ 
all  this  revenue,  as  well  as  his  person  and  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  in  well  and  faithfully  serving 
and  supporting  their  Highnesses  or  their  successors, 
even  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property ;  since  it  was  their 
Highnesses,  next  to  God,  who  first  gave  me  the 
means  of  getting  and  achieving  this  property,  al- 
tliough  it  is  true  I  came  over  to  these  realms  to  invite 
them  to  the  enterprise,  and  that  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  any  provision  was  made  for  carrying  it  into 
execution;  which,  however,  is  not  surprising,  as  this 
was  an  undertaking  of  which  all  the  world  was  igno- 
rant, and  no  one  had  any  foith  in  it;  wherefore  I  am  by 
so  mndt  the  more  indebted  to  them,  as  well  as  because 
they  have  since  also  much  favoured  and  promoted  me. 
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Item, — I  aim  require  of  Diego,  or  whouuoever 
may  be  in  possession  of  Ihe  estate,  th^t  ip  t^e  case  of 
any  schism  taking  place  in  the  church  of  God|%iMliat 
any  person  of  whatever  class  or  condition  should  at- 
tempt to  despoil  ft  of  its  property  and  honours,  tbey 
hasten  to  offer  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  that  is,  if 
they  are  not  heretics  (which  God  forbid),  their  per- 
sons, poirer,  and  wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing sudi  schism,  and  preventing  any  spoliation  of  the 
honour  and  property  of  the  churdi. 

Item, — I  command  the.said  Diego,  w  whosoever 
may  possess  the  said  estate,  tu  labour  and  strive  for 
the  honour,  welfare,  and  aggrandizement  of  the  city 
of  Genoa,  and  to  make  use  of  ail  hb  poww  and  means 
in  defending  and  enhancing  the  good  and  credit  of 
that  republic,  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  the  service 
of  the  church  of  God,  or  the  high  dignity  of  the  King 
and  Queen  our  lords,  and  their  successors. 

Iftm,— The  said  Diego,  or  whoever  may  possess, 
or  succeed  to  the  estate,  out  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  revenue,  from  which,  as  aforesaid,  is  to  be 
taken  the  tenth,  when  Don  Bartholomew,  or  his 
heirs,  sliall  have  saved  the  two  millions,  or  part  of 
them,  and  when  the  time  shall  come  of  making  a 
distribution  among  our  relations,  shall  apply  and 
invest  said  tenth  in  providing  marriages  for  such 
daughters  of  our  lineage  as  may  require  it,  and  in 
doing  all  the  good  in  their  power. 

Item, — When  a  suitable  time  shall  arrive,  he  shall 
order  a  clrarch  to  be  built  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
and  in  the  most  convenient  spot,  to  be  called  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Concepcion ;  to  which  is  to  be  annexed 
an  hospital,  npon  the  best  possible  plan,  like  those 
of  Italy  and  Castile ;  and  a  chapel  is  to  be  erected  to 
say  mass  in  for  the  good  of  my  soul  and  (hose  of  my 
ancestors  and  successors,  with  great  devotion,  since 
no  doubt  it  will  please  the  Lord  to  give  us  a  sufficient 
revenue  for  this  and  tlie  afore-mentioned  purposes. 

Item, — I  also  order  Diego  my  son,  or  whomsoever 
may  inherit  after  him,  to  spare  no  pains  in  having 
and  maintaining  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  four  good 
professors  of  theology,  to  the  end  and  aim  of  their 
stndying  and  labouring  to  convert  to  our  holy  faith 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Indies ;  and  in  proportion  as, 
by  God's  will,  the  revenue  of  Ihe  estate  shall  in- 
crease, in  the  same  degree  shall  the  number  of  teach- 
ers and  devout  persons  increase  who  are  to  strive  to 
make  Christians  of  the  natives,  in  attaining  which  no 
expense  should  be  thought  too  great.  And  in  com- 
memoration of  all  that  I  hereby  ordain,  and  of  the 
foregoing,  a  monument  of  marble  shall  be  erected 
in  the  said  church  of  La  Concepcion,  in  tlie  most  con- 
spicuous place,  to  serve  as  a  record  of  what  I  here 
enjoin  on  the  said  Diego,  as  well  as  to  other  persons 
wIm  may  look  upon  it ;  which  marble  shall  contain 
an  inscription  to  the  same  effect. 

Item,— I  also  require  of  Diego  my  son,  and  whom- 


soever may  socceed  him  in  the  estate,  that  every  time 
and  as  often  as  he  confesses,  he  first  show  this  MR- 
galion,  or  a  copy  of  it,  to  the  confessor,  prayii^  bini 
to  read  it  through,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  inquire 
respecting  its  fulfilment;  from  which  wiU  redoand 
great  good  and  happiness  to  his  soul. 

s. 

S.  A.  S. 

X.  M.  T. 

El  AUUBAVn. 

NoXXXV. 

SIGUTUgl  OP  COLDBBOa. 

As  every  thing  respecting  Columbus  is  full  of  in- 
terest, his  signature  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
cussion. It  partook  of  the  pedantic  and  bigoted  cha-  ' 
racter  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  who  considering  himself  mysteriously 
elected  and  set  apart  from  among  men  for  certain 
great  purposes,  adopteda  correspondent  formality  and 
solemnity  in  all  his  concerns.  His  signature  was  ai 
follows : 

8. 

S.  A.  S. 

X.  M.  T. 

XFO  FEREKS. 

The  first  half  of  Ihe  signature,  XPO  (for  CHRISTO), 
is  in  Greek  letters;  the  second,  FERENS,  is  io 
Latin.  Such  was  the  usage  of  those  days ;  and  «v«n 
at  present  both  Greek  and  Roman  letters  are  used  m 
signatures  and  inscriptions  in  Spain. 

The  ciphers  or  initials  above  the  signatare  are  sop-  j 
posed  to  represent  a  pious  ejaculation.  To  read  them, 
one  must  begin  with  the  lower  letters,  and  connect 
them  with  those  above.  Signor  Geo.  Batista  Spotonw 
conjectures  (hem  Io  mean  either  Xristus  (Christiis), 
Sancta  Maria,  Yosephus,  or  SaWa  me,  Xristus,  Maria, 
Yosephus.  The  North-American  Review  Cor  April, 
1827,  suggests  the  substitution  of  Jesus  for  Yosepbos, 
which  appears  an  improvement  on  the  suggestion  of 
Spotomo. 

It  was  an  ancient  usage  in  Spain,  and  it  has  not 
entirely  gone  by,  to  accompany  the  signatare  with 
some  words  of  religioas  purport.  One  objeet-of  Ibis 
practice  was  to  draw  the  writer  to  be  a  Christian.  TUt 
was  of  some  importance  in  a  country  in  which  Jem 
and  Mahometans  were  proscribed  and  persecoted. 

Don  Fernando,  son  to  Golninbus,  says  ttiat  his  la- 
ther, when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand,  usually  cam- 
menced  by  writing  "Jesus  cum  Maria  sit  nobis  in 
via;"  and  Ihe  book  which  the  Admiral  prepared  wd 
sent  to  the  Sovereigns,  containing  ttte  prapfaedes 
which  he  considered  as  referring  to  his  discoveries 
and  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  begins  with 
the  same  words.  This  practice  is  akin  to  that  of 
placing  the  initials  of  pious  words  above  the  signatare, 
and  gives  great  probability  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  deciphered. 
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A. 


Acoiia,  Don  Alonso  de,  auimnoiu  Colambiu  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  tiimseir,  on  hb  return  from  tbe  New  Worid, 
675. 

Address  of  an  Indian  of  Cuba  to  Colnmbns,  724. 

Adelantado,  title  of,  given  to  Bartholomew  Columbus,  728 ; 
confirmed  by  tbe  King,  751 . 

Admiral,  the,  a  title  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  descen- 
dants, 751. 

Adrian  de  Moiica,  780. 

Africa,  essay  on  the  navigation  of,  by  tbe  ancients,  892. 

Aguado,  Juan,  recommended  to  the  Spanish  government 
by  Cotnmbos,  705 ;  appointed  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  tbe  condoct  of  Cdnmbus,  742;  arrives  at  Isabella, 
fl).;  his  insolent  behaviour,  745;  Ids  interview  with  Co- 
lombos,  ib.;  the  Caciques  having  preferred  complaints 
against  Columbus,  bedetennines  on  returning  to  Spain, 
744. 

Alexander  TI,  Pope,  famous  bulls  of,  relative  to  the  Mew 
World,  682;  letter  of  Columbus  to,  8H. 

All  Saints,  discovery  of  the  bay  of,  882. 

Alonzo,  Don,  heir  apparent  of  Portngal,  hn  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Isabella,  630. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  extreme  point  of  Cnba,  658;  715. 

Alva,  Doke  of,  Don  Diego  Colnmbus  marries  his  niece, 
867;  be  assists  in  obtaining  justice  for  his  nephew,  ib. 

Alvaro,  Dcm,  de  Portugal,  attack  upon,  in  tbe  royal  tent, 
620. 

Amaxons,  an  island  of,  snpposed,  669 ;  warlil(e  women  of 
tbe  Caribbee  Islands,  691 .  695 ;  745, 746. 

,  river  of,  discovered  by  Vicente  Pinzon,  804. 

Amber,  specimens  of,  among  the  mountains  of  Clbao,  707. 

Anacaona,wife  toCaonabo,  736;  retires  with  her  brother 
Bebechio,  after  tbe  great  battle  of  the  Vega,  738;  com- 
poses legendary  ballads,  765 ;  her  admiration  of  tbe 
Spaniards,  ib.;  counsels  her  Invther  to  conciliate  the 
friendshipoftbeSpaniards,  ib.;  her  reception  of  the  Ade- 
laotado,  766 ;  her  wonder  and  delight  at  seeing  a  Spanish 
sbip,770;hergriefatthedepartureof  the  Adelantado,  ib.; 
berconduct  in  respect  to  berdaugbterand  Guevara,  791 ; 
bar  admiration  of  the  Spaniards  turned  into  detestation, 
847 ;  receives  a  visit  Irom  Ovando,  ib. ;  is  seixed,  848 ; 
carried  in  ctudns  to  St  Domingo,  849;  and  ignominiously 
banged,  ib. ;  her  fine  character,  ib. 

Anana,  or  the  pineapple,  first  met  with,  690. 

Aogcl,  Luis  de  St,  his  remonstrance  with  the  queen  relative 
to  tbe  project  of  Columbus,  634 ;  succeeds,  ib. 

Antigua,  island  of,  discovered,  695. 

Antilles,  the,  discovered,  690 ;  taken  poraession  of,  ib. 

Antipodes,  passages  quoted  and  arguments  brought  against 
tbe  possibility  of  there  being,  627. 

Apparitions,  ideas  of  the  Haytians  in  respect  to,  7i0. 

Appendix,  containing  illustrations  and  documents,  864. 

Arana,  Diego  de,  left  in  charge  of  Hispanicria,  during  the 
fint  abaenco  of  Cctombos,  667 ;  history  of  tbe  disaster 
wbicb  occurred  to  bim  after  the  departure  of  Columbas, 
697.698. 

.Pedro  de,  commaiider  of  one  of  Colnrobos's  ships 

on  his  third  voyage,  754. 


Architecture,  first  signs  of  solid,  fbund  in  tbe  New  VS^orid, 
819. 

Areytos,  or  ballads,  of  the  Haytians,  711. 

Aristizabal,  Don  Gabriel  de,  solicits  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  Columbus,  864-5. 

Aniaga,  Luis  de,  is  shut  up  within  tbe  walls  of  Magdalena, 
751. 

Astrolabe,  the,  applied  to  navigation,  619. 

Atalantis,  Plato's,  observations  on,  907. 

Audience, royal,  court  of,  established,  868. 

Augustine,  St,  his  argnments  against  the  existenoe  of  Anti- 
podes, 627. 

,  Cape  of,  discovered  by  Pinzon,  804. 


Aurea  Chersonesns,  the  place  whence  Solomon  is  snpposed 

to  have  had  gold,  824. 
Azores,  the,  when  discovered,  612;  arrival  at  by  Colnmbns 

on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  673. 


B. 


Babeqoe,  a  snpposed  island,  Colnmbus  goes  in  search  of, 
657, 716. 

Bahama  Islands,  discovery  of,  649 ;  cruise  among  tbe,  ib. 

Ballads  of  tbe  Haytians,  7<  1 ,  759. 

Ballester,  Miguel,  bis  conduct  during  the  conspiracy  of 
Roldan,772, 773;  receives  a  letter  from  Columbus,  780; 
his  character,  ib.;  interview  with  Roldan,  ib. ;  second  in- 
terview, 782 ;  sends  advice  to  the  Admiral,  783 ,-  is  besieged 
in  the  fortress  of  Conception,  ib.;  sails  for  Spain,  787. 

Barbas,  Las,  islaods  of,  discovered,  851. 

Barraotes,  Garcia  de,  his  conduct  during  the  conspiracy  of 
Koldan,  772 ;  sails  for  Spain,  787. 

Barros,  Joam  de,  his  account  of  Columbus's  proposition  to 
John  II,  King  of  Portugal,  620. 

Basil,  St,  his  description  of  Paradise,  925. 

Bastides,  Kodrigo,  of  Seville,  explores  the  coast  of  Terra 
Firma,  804 ;  arrives  at  Hispaniola,  where  he  is  imprison- 
ed by  Bobadilla,  ib. 

Baza,  surrender  of,  650. 

BeaU,  Cape,  sailors  of  ColnmbiB  climb  the  rode  of,  726, 
761. 

Bebechio  assists  Caonabo,  and  kills  one  of  the  wives  of  Gua- 
canagari,  752;  the  only  Cacique  who  does  not  sne  for 
peace,  738;  receives  a  visit  from  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
763 ;  bis  reception  of  him,  766;  consents  to  pay  tribute, 
ib.;  invites  the  Adelantado  to  come  and  receive  it,  769 ; 
bis  astonishment  at  visiting  a  Spanish  ship,  770. 

Behem,  Martin,  his  planisphere,  639 ;  an  account  of,  889 ; 
tbe  assertion  relative  to  bis  having  discovered  the  western 
world,  previous  to  Colnmbus,  considered,  ib. 

Belen,  river  of,  discovered,  822 ;  abounds  in  fish,  824 ;  (Co- 
lumbus commences  a  settlement  on  its  banks,  ib. 

Bell  of  Isabella,  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Haytians  in 
respect  to,  733. 

Belvis,  Pablo,  sent  to  HayU  in  the  place  of  Fermln  Zedo, 
742. 

Berahoaa.  oondonned  to  death  for  having  vi<riated  the  wife 
of  tbe  Cacique  of  the  Vega,  77 1 ;  Is  pankmed,  ib. 

Bemaldei,  Andrez,  a  short  acooont  of  hit  life  and  writings, 
919. 
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Bernardo  of  Valentia,  his  conspiracy  at  Jamaica,  839. 

Blood-boands,  first  use  of  in  the  Tieyi  World,  717;  em- 
ployed byColumbns  in  bis  wars  with  the  Haytians,  738. 

Bobadilla,  Don  Francisco  de,  charged  with  a  commission  to 
Hispaniola  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus, 
795;  his  character,  ib;  instructions  with  which  he  is 
charged,  ib.;  sails,  796;  arrives  at  St  Domingo,  ib.;  his 
judgment  formed  before  be  lesTetbis  ship,  ib.;  assumes 
power  on  landing,  797 ;  storms  the  fortress  of  St  Do- 
mingo, ib.;  assumes  the  gOTemment  before  be  invesU- 
gates  the  conduct  of  Cohimbus,  798 ;  seizes  bis  arms, 
goods,  secret  papers,  etc.,  ib.;  sommons  Columbus  to 
appear  before  liim,  ib.;  his  baseness  in  collecting  eridence, 
799;  puts  Don  Diego  in  chains,  ib.;  also  Columbus,  ib.; 
bis  fears  in  respect  to  the  Adetantado,  ib.;  puts  Urn  in 
irons,  800 ;  his  mal-administralion,  806;  a  saying  of  bis, 
ib.;  superseded  in  bis  gOTernmentby  Ovando,  812;  sails 
for  Spain,  and  is  lost,  with  all  his  crew,  in  a  violent  hur- 
ricane, 813. 

Boca  del  Sierpe,  757. 

Borgotton,  Juan,  labours  to  convert  thellaylians,  767. 

Boyle,  Bernardo,  friar,  appointed  apostolical  vicar  for  the 
Jiev  World,  684 ;  his  advice  to  Columbus  in  respect  to 
Guacanagari,  699;  confirms  the  accounts  sent  home  by 
Columbus,  703;  consecrates  the  first  cburcb  at  Isabella, 
704;  his  character  and  conduct,  713;  bis  hatred  of  Co- 
lumbus, 730;  encourages  the  misconduct  of  Margarite, 
ib.;  forms  the  plan  of  seizing  Bartholomew  Columbus's 
ships  and  retwning  to  Spain,  ib.;  sets  sail,  ib.;  his  ac- 
cosaliOM  of  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  740. 

Brandan,  St,  imaginary  island  of,  908. 

Brazils,  the,  discovered  by  Vicente  Pinion,  804 ;  a  part  dis- 
covered and  taken  possession  of  for  the  Portuguese  crown 
by  Cabral,  805. 

Brevietoa,  Ximeno  de,  a  worthless  hireling,  753 ;  his  conduct 
and  punishment,  ib. 

Bucklers,  used  by  the  natives  of  Trinidad,  756. 

BttUofPartilionisBuedby  Pope  Martin  V,  682 ;  relative  to  the 
New  World,  issued  by  Pope  Alexander  VI,  ib. 

of  Demarcation,  ib. 

Burgos,  the  court  held  at,  749. 

Bulios,  the  priests  of  the  Haytians,  709. 

BatterOies,  clouds  of,  seen  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba, 

c. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  dkooven  Labrador,  804 ;  supposed  to  be 
tbeflrst  that  visited  the  main  land  of  the  New  World,  886. 

Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarei  de,  discovers  part  of  the  Brazils, 
and  takes  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugd,8d5. 

Cabron,  Cape,  669. 

Caciques,  seizure  of  fourteen,  in  the  night,  by  Bartbdoroew 
Columbus  and  his  officers,  769. 

Cado,  Fermin,  bis  opinion  in  respect  to  the  gold  found  in 
Hiqianiida,  704. 

Canaries,  an  optical  delosion  seen  by  the  jieofle  of  the, 
614;  arrival  of  Coinmhus  at,  in  his  first  voyage,  659. 

Canoes,  capable  of  containing  150  persons,  seen  at  Poerto 
Santo,  658 ;  large  size  of  those  at  Jamaica.  717. 

Caonabo,  character  and  conduct  of,  697 ;  takes  the  fortress 
at  La  Navidad,  698 ;  and  massacres  the  Spaniards,  ib.; 
assembles  his  warriors,  712;  Columbns  leaves  directions 
with  Margurite  to  surprise,  714;  besieges  Ojeda,  751 ; 
ftives  np  the  siege  aadretire*,  152;  forms  a  plan  of  exter- 
minating the  Sfianiard*,  ibl;  invades  the  territories  of 
Guacanagari,  ib.;  character  of,  733;  is  visited  by  Ojeda, 


with  a  design  to  entavp  him,  755 ;  agrees  to  wall  upon  Co- 
lumbus, and  sets  forward,  ib. ;  is  taken  by  stralageni,  731 ; 
is  chained,  ib.;  his  conduct  when  in  the  presenoe  of  Co- 
lumbus, ib.;  embarks  for  Spain,  746;  a  Guadaloope  wo- 
man Mis  in  love  with  him,  747 ;  dies,  ib.;  ctaaracterof,  ib. 

Caracol,  Island  of,  760. 

Cariari,  transactions  at,  817. 

Caribbee  Islands  discovered,  690. 

Caribs,  character  of  the,  694 ;  origin  of,  ib. 

Caravajal,  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de,  bis  embassy  to  PDrtngal, 
685. 

Carracks,  description  of,  688. 

Carvajal,  Alonao  de,  commander  of  one  of  CohmibiK'iilil|K, 
on  his  third  voyage,  754;  arrives  at  Hispaniola,  Tit; 
volunteers  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  rebels  of  Xetgoi 
to  obedience,  ib.;  Us  ship  strikes  on  a  rand-bank,  ib.; 
arrives  at  St  Domingo  by  land,  ib.;suspicionsenterlaiseil 
against  him,  782;  takes  a  letter  from  the  AdoiinI  to 
Roldan,  ib.;  takes  propositions  from  Roldan  to  the  A^ 
mfral,  783 ;  another  interview  with  Roldan,  ib.;  appoioM 
factor  to  Colombiw,  808 ;  his  evidence  relalive  to  tbe 
discovery  of  the  coast  of  Paria  by  Columbus,  885. 

Casas,  Las,  his  character  of  Don  Diego  ColQnibui,T<l3;l» 
observation  relative  to  Hayti,  706 ;  his  acconnt  of  two 
Spaniards,  713;  his  picture  of  the  cooseqnencei  ofdie 
administration  of  Ovando,  846-7;  his  account  of  a  coatat 
between  one  Indian  and  two  mounted  cavaliers,  850;  i) 
present  at  a  battle  in  Uiguey,  832;  his  ranariioB  die  cold 
reception  of  Columbia  by  tbe  King,  859;  hk  remrt  is 
respect  to  tbe  injustice  of  Ferdinand,  ib. ;  an  aceoml  (i 
915 ;  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  slaves,  ib. ;  his  dobiODi  «■ 
pedlent  to  lessen  tbe  quantum  of  human  niiaery,  W; 
character  of  bis  General  History  of  the  Indies,  915. 

Castajieda,  Joan  de,  his  disgracefnl  reception  of  ColDnhs 
oo  his  return  from  tbe  New  Worid,  673;  cause  of  M 
conduct,  674. 

Catalina,  a  Carib,  admiration  of  Guacanagari  for,  W; 
proposes  to  her  captive  companions  an  attempt  to  regtio 
thefr  liberty,  700;  escapes  by  swimming,  ib. 

,  a  female  Cacique,  falls  in  love  vrith  M^nd  Din, 

744-743 ;  imparts  to  him  a  knowledge  of  tbe  gold  ntei 
of  Hayna,  745. 

Cathay,  accounts  of  Maroo  Polo,  in  respect  to,M5;  ofSir 
John  Mandeville,  906. 

Catherine,  St,  discovery  of,<58. 

Cavern,  near  Cape  Francois,  deaeription  of,  709. 

Caymans,  islands  of,  832. 

Centa,  the  bishop  of,  bis  arguments  against  the  propariUti 
of  Ci^nmbus,  620;  proposes  to  tbe  council  to  keep  Co- 
lumbus in  suspense,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  send  a  Hf 
in  the  route  proposed,  62i ;  this  advice  acted  npoi,!)'; 
and  fails,  ib. 

Chanca,  Dr,  confirms  the  account*  tent  home  by  Colual» 
703. 

Charies  VIII,  King  of  France,  his  kindnen  to  Birthi*»«* 
Columbus,  728. 

Charles  V  succeeds  bis  grandfkther  Ferdinand,  869;  i«- 
cognizes  the  innocence  of  Don  Diego  C(diBiAot,ib.;*^ 
knowledges  tbe  right  of  Don  Diego  to  exercise  the  oS* 
of  viceroy,  etc.,870;  his  orders  in  respect  to  the cWa 
of  Don  Diego's  vridow,  871 ;  his  opdtaancesrdativetoft* 
slave  trade,  914. 

Chariev  wx,  hU  descriptioa  of  ttie  tea  of  tbe  AntUas.  (»• 

Chauffepi^,  Jacqnes  Georges,  a  pMaageftxw,  inrapw^"' 
the  Colombos,  878. 

Chrittoval,  St,  fortress  of,  erected  by  BwUiotaiie*  Co- 
lumbus, 764;  mountains  of,  82S. 
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CflMM,  Colnininis's  expediUon  to  tbe  mountains  of,  705; 
meaning  of  the  word  Ciboo,  707 ;  Lnxan'a  deioription  of 
tlie  moantaim,  708. 

Cigaare,  ooontry  of,  extolled  liy  the  mdives  of  Veragua, 
8t0. 

Cigna;,  moantaios  of,  776;  character  of  its  Inhabitants,  ib. 

Cignayans,  a  warlike  Indian  tribe,  account  of,  670. 

€intra,  rock  of,  arriral  at,  by  Columbus  on  his  return  from 
theNewWorid,674. 

Cipango  (or  Japan),  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  905. 

Cities,  island  of  the  seven,  911. 

Cladera,  Don  CbristOTal,  bis  refntaliou  of  a  letter  written 
by  M.  Otto  to  Dr  Franklio,  800. 

Colombo,  the  old  Genoese  Admiral,  conveys  the  King  of 
Portugal  tothe  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  6f0. 

,  the  younger  (nephew  to  the  old  Admiral),  a 

Enmous  corsair,  610. 

jBalthasar,  of  Cuocaro,  loses  bis  cause  in  respect 

to  the  heirship  of  Colombus,  872. 

,  Juan,  commander  of  one  of  Columbus's  ship*  on 

his  third  voyage,  754. 

Colombos,  tbe  navigators,  an  acconnt  of,  877 ;  capture  of 
tlie  Venetian  galleys,  879. 

GokM,  F.,  (eeColondMH,  Fernando. 

,  Diego,  ads  as  interpreter,  715,  716,  724  j  bis 

speech  to  the  natives  of  Cuba,  724 ;  marriet  the  daughter 
of  the  Cacique  Guarionex,  753. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  accompanies  Bartholomew  Diaz 
along  tbe  coast  of  AfHca,  622 ;.  an  acconnt  of  his  pro- 
oeediags,727;  arrives  at  Valladoiid,  728;  aenttoaasist 
his  brother  with  three  ships,  ib.;  chancier  of,  S>;  is 
Inrcsted  by  Coiumbns  with  the  title  and  authority  of 
Adelantado,  iti. ;  attends  bis  brother  hi  his  expedition 
against  ttie  Indians  of  tlie  Vega,  737 ;  goes  to  tbe  mines 
of  Hayna,  745 ;  is  invested  with  the  coounand  on  tbe 
return  of  Columbus  to  Spain,  746 ;  sails  to  meet  liis 
brother,  76t ;  account  of  his  administration  during  the 
abaenoe  of  Columbus,  764 ;  sends  500  Indians  to  Spain 
to  be  sold  as  sbves,  ib. ;  erects  the  ibrtress  of  San  Do- 
mingo, 765;  pays  a  visitloBeliecbio.ib.;  his  reception, 
ib. ;  demands  a  tribute,  766 ;  estaUisbes  a  chain  of 
nililary  posts,  767 ;  causes  several  Indians  who  bad 
broken  some  Christian  images,  etc.  to  be  burnt,  768; 
marchos  against  the  Caciques  who  bad  formed  a  oon- 
■ptraoy  against  tbe  Spaniards,  ib.;  causes  them  to  be 
aeiaed,  769;  pardons  most  of  them,  ib. ;  again  visits 
Bebeehio  to  receive  the  tribute  of  cotton,  ib. ;.  bis  skill 
in  government,  770>  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
by  Roldan,  771 ;  narrowly  escapes  assassination,  ib;  re- 
pairs to  ttie  Yega  in  relief  of  Fort  Conception,  772 ;  bis 
interview  with  Roldan,  773;  is  shut  up  in  Fort  Con- 
ception, 774 ;  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Coronal,  ib. ; 
pubiisties  an  amnesty  to  all  wbo  return  to  their  duly, 
715;  mardies  against  Guarionex  who  has  rebelled,  ib.; 
bis  campaign  in  tbe  mountains  of  Ciguay,  776 ;  releases 
tbe  wife  of  one  of  the  Caciques  whom  he  liad  taken  with 
Maycdianei,  777;  favourable  consequences  of  this,  ib.; 
bis  vigorous  proceedings  against  the  rebels  engaged  in 
tbe  conspiracy  of  Guevara  and  Moxica,  792 ;  is  pnt  in 
irons  by  Bobadilla,  800;  acoompaniea  Colombus  on  his 
foorth  voyage,  81 1 ;  waits  on  the  governor  of  Ercilla, 
8<2  ;  takes  possesdon  of  Cape  Honduras  in  tbe  name  of 
tbe  Sovereigns  of  Castile,  815;  lands  at  Cariari,  8<7; 
bis  biterview  with  the  Cacique  of  Veragua,  823;  second 
interview,  ib. ;  explores  the  country,  824 ;  forms  a  plan 
to  seiie  Quibian,  826 ;  does  so,  with  bis  wives  and  chil- 


dren, 886;  Qnibian  escapes,  827;  and  attacks  in  retnrn, 
ib. ;  is  finally  compelled  to  remove  tbe  settlement  to 
another  place,  828;  is  in  great  danger,  ib. ;  compeiled 
to  embark  with  his  brother  and  ail  his  men,  850-1 ;  takes 
Porras  prisoner,  844 ;  sets  sail  from  St  Domingo  for 
Spain  with  his  brother,  855 ;  proeeeds  to  court  to  urge 
the  justice  of  the  King,  858;  accompanies  ha  brother  to 
coort,  ib. ;  goes  to  represent  his  brother  on  the  arrival 
of  the  new  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  860;  is  sent  out 
to  St  Domingo  by  Ferdinand  to  admonish  his  nepiiew, 
Don  Diego,  869;  is  presented  with  the  property  and 
government  of  Mona  Ear  life,  etc,  ib.;  dies  at  St  Do- 
mingo, ill. ;  his  character,  ib. 
Cohmibus,  Christopher,  aeeoont  of  his  birth,  parentage, 
and  education,  607, 873, 87S;  early  hfie  of,  608 ;  his  first 
voyage,  600;  engages  in  tlie  service  of  Reinier,  King 
of  Naples,  ib. ;  alters  tbe  point  of  the  compass  of  his 
ship  to  deceive  his  discontented  crew,  ib. ;  engaged  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant,  6i0;  said  to  lie  ap- 
pointed captain  of  several  Genoese  ships  in  the  service  of 
Louis  XI,  ib. ;  his  gallant  conduct  when  sailing  with 
Colombo  the  younger,  ib.;  goes  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
takes  up  his  residence,  ib.,  613;  picture  of  his  person, 
615 ;  early  character,  ib. ;  becomes  enamoured  of  Doiia 
Felipe  Hofiis  de  Paleslrello,  whom  he  marries,  ib. ;  be- 
c(Hnes  possessed  of  bis  fktber-in-law's  cliarls,  journals, 
etc.,  ib. ;  removes  to  tlie  island  of  Porto  Santo,  614  ; 
becomes  aoqsainted  with  Pedro  Correo,  a  navigator  of 
note,  ib.  (  is  animated  with  a  wish  to  make  discoveries, 
ib.;  gronnds  on  whkh  he  fonnds  bis  belief  of  llie  exist- 
ence of  undiscovered  countries  in  the  West,  615;  cor- 
respondence of  Columbus  with  Paolo  Toscaneiii,  617; 
makes  a  voyage  to  the  norib  of  Europe,  6t8;  the  as- 
bralahe  having  been  applied  to  navigation,  Coiumbns 
proposes  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  John  U,  King  of 
Portugal,  619  V  this  proposition  is  roferred  to  a  junto 
charged  with  all  matters  veUting  to  maritime  discovery, 
620;.  wbo  regard  the  project  as  Tisiooary,ib.;  tbe  King 
tlien  refers  it  to  bis  council,  ib. ;  by  whom  it  is  con- 
demned, ib. ;.  a  ship  is  secreUy  sent  in  the  direction  pro- 
posed,, but  returns,  621- ;  Columbus's  indignation,  ib. ; 
loses  bis  wite,  ib. ;  quits  Portugal,  ib. ;  goes  to  Genoa 
and  proposes  bis  project  to  the  government,  ib. ;  it  is 
rejected,  ib. ;  supposed  liy  some  to  have  carried  his  plan 
to  Venice,  622 ;  visits  bis  iiithcr,  ib. ;  arrives  in  Spain, 
and  requests  a  little  bread  and  water  at  a  convent  of  Fran- 
ciscan Man,  ib. ;  the  prior  detains  him  as  a  guest,  ib. ; 
and  invites  Garcia  Fernandex  to  meet  him,  ib. ;  gives 
him  a  letter  of  inlrodnetion  to  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
Queen  Isabella's  confessor,  623;  sets  out  for  Cordova, 
ib. ;  arrives  there,  625 ;  finds  it  hnpossihie  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  ib. ;  tbe  queen's  confessor  regards  his  plan  as 
impossQile,  ib. ;  maintains  himself  by  designing  maps 
and  charts,  ib.;  is  received  into  the  bouse  of  Alonso  dc 
QnintaniUa,  ib. ;  introduced  to  the  archbisbop  of  Toledo, 
ib.;  wbo  gives  bim  an  attentive  bearing,  626;  becomes 
his  friend  and  procures  him  an  audience  of  tbe  King,  ib. ; 
who  desires  the  prior  of  Prado  to  assemble  astronomers, 
etc.,  to  hold  conference  with  him,  ib. ;  Columbus  ap- 
pears before  the  oonncit  at  Salamanca,  ib. ;  arguments 
against  his  flieory,  627;  his  reply,  628;  the  subject 
experiences  procrastination  and  neglect,  ib.;  is  com- 
piled to  follow  the  movementsof  the  court, ib. ;  Mspian 
recommended  to  Queen  Isabella  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Moya,  629 ;  receives  an  invitation  to  return  to  Portugal 
from  John  II ,  ib. ;  refiues  to  go,  ib. ;  receives  a  favourable 
letter  trom  Henry  VU  of  England,  ib.;  distingaisbes 
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Umaeif  in  llie  campaign  of  1489,  and  is  hnpreaaed  deeply 
with  tbe  arriTal  and  menage  of  two  friars  from  the  S<ddaD 
of  Egypt  relative  to  the  Holy  Land,  650 ;  detennines  to 
derote  the  (HVfils  araing  from  liii  intended  diMorery  to 
(he  purpote  of  rescniog  the  holy  sepolchre  from  the 
bands  of  the  inHdeU,  ib. ;  coondi  of  learned  men  again 
ooarened,  ib.;  who  prononnce  the  scheme  Tain  and  im- 
pocnUe,  ib. ;  receives  a  message  from  the  Sovereigns, 
■b. ;  tias  an  andience  of  the  Sovereigns,  631 ;  leaves 
Seville  in  disgust,  ib. ;  forms  a  connexion  with  Beatrix 
Eoriquez,  ib. ;  applies  to  the  Dulce  of  tiedioa  Sidonia, 
Trbo  rejecb  his  plan,  ib. ;  applies  to  the  Dnke  of  Medina 
Celi,  who  is  prevented  from  acceding  to  bis  plan  from 
a  fear  of  the  coort,  ib. ;  receives  a  letterof  enconragement 
fhxn  the  King  of  France,  ib. ;  cetnms  to  the  convent  of 
La  Rabida,  ib. ;  Alonso  Pinzon  ofTera  to  pay  bis  expenses 
in  a  renewed  application  to  the  court,  652;  retnros  at 
the  desire  of  the  qneen,  ib.;  witnesses  the  snrrender  of 
Granada  to  the  Spanish  arms,  ib.;  negotiation  with 
persons  appointed  by  the  Sovereigns,  633;  his  propo- 
sitions are  conddered  extravagant,  ib. ;  bis  terms  are 
proDonnced  inadmissible,  ib.;  lower  terms  are  offered 
biro, which  he  rejects,  ib.;  the  aegotiation  broken  off, 
ib.;  qnits  Santa  F^,  ib.;  Luis  de  St  Angel  reasons 
with  the  qneen,  654 ;  who  at  last  consents,  ib. ;  a  mes- 
senger despatched  to  recall  Columbus,  ib. ;  be  returns 
to  Santa  F^,  ib.;  arrangement  with  the  Spanish  Sove- 
reigns, ib.;  bis  ton  appointed  page  to  Prince  Jnan,  656; 
be  returns  to  La  Rabida,  ib. ;  preparations  at  the  port 
of  Palos,  and  apprehensions  there  reUtive  to  the  expe- 
dition,ib.;  nota  vessel  can  be  procured,  ib.;  they  are 
at  last  ftimished,  637 ;  Colnmbus  tioists  bis  flag,  ib. ; 
sails,  658 ;  prologue  to  his  voyage,  ib. ;  an  account  of  the 
mapbe  bad  prepared  previous  to  sailing,  639;  ditBculUes 
be^  to  arise,  ib. ;  arrives  at  the  Canaries,  ib.;  ccHnes 
in  sight  of  Mount  Teneriffe,  ib. ;  arrives  at  Gomara, 
ib.;  the  news  which  reached  him  there,  ib.;  alarm  of 
bis  sailon  on  losing  all  sight  of  land,  640;  begins  to 
keep  two  reckonings,  ib. ;  tails  in  with  part  of  a  mast, 
ib. ;  notices  a  variation  of  the  needle,  ib. ;  bis  opinion 
relative  to  that  phenomenon,  ib. ;  they  are  visited  by  two 
birds,  641 ;  fall  in  with  tlie  trade  wind,  ib.;  see  large 
patches  of  weeds,  ib. ;  his  silualion  lieoomes  more  cri- 
tical, 643;  part  of  his  crew  determine,  should  be  refuse 
to  return,  to  throw  hhn  into  the  sea,  644 ;  {abe  appear- 
ance of  land,  ib.,  645;  his  crew  become  exceedingly 
clamorous,  645 ;  the  assertion  that  he  capitulated  with 
tbem  disproved,  ib. ;  his  address  to  tbe  crew,  646 ;  sees 
alight, ib.;  land  discovered,  ib. ;  therewardfor  "land" 
adjudged  to  him,  ib. ;  lands  on  the  island  of  St  Salvador, 
647 ;  which  be  takes  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the 
Castilian  Sovereigns,  ib. ;  the  surprise  of  the  natives,  9). ; 
gold  first  discovered,  648 ;  reconnoitres  tbe  island,  649; 
takes  seven  of  the  inhabitants  to  teach  them  Spanish  that 
tbeymigbtbecomeinterpreters,  ib.;  discovers  Santa  Ma- 
ria de  la  Conception,  ib. ;  discovers  Exuma,  650 ;  disco- 
vers Isabella,  65< ;  hears  of  two  islands  called  Cuba  and 
Bobio,  ib. ;  sails  in  seareh  of  the  former,  632 ;  discovers 
It,  ib.;  takesformalpos8e8sion,ib.;  sends  two  Spaniards 
up  the  country,  634 ;  collects  information,  ib. ;  return 
of  the  Spaniards  with  their  report,  653;  goes  in  search 
of  tbe  supposed  island  of  Babeque,  637;  discovers  an 
archipelago,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  tiie  King's 
tiarden,  ib. ;  desertion  of  Alonso  Pinzon,  ib.;  discovers 
St  Catherine,  in  which  he  finds  stones  veined  with  gold, 
638;  specimen  of  his  style  in  description,  ib.;  reaches 
what  be  suppose*  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  ib. ; 


discovers  Hispaniola,  658;  it*  tnoKealaA  tfpmnaee, 
ib.;  enters  a  harbour,  to  wUch  be  gives  the  ime  of 
St  Nicholas,  ib. ;  afemalebrongiittohimwfaowoniii 
ornament  of  gdd  in  her  nose,  659 ;  coasts  ikiag  Iht 
shores,  660;  is  visited  by  a  Cadqne,  661;  reeara  a 
message  from  Gnacanagari,  ib. ;  his  ship  strikes  npooa 
sand  bank  in  the  night,  662;  some  of  his  crew  dost  ia 
a  iKMt,  ib.;  the  ship  become*  a  wreck,  and  he  tatei 
refuge  on  board  a  caravel,  665;  receives  assistuct 
from  Gnacanagari.  ib. ;  transactions  with  tbe  naiiTcs, 
ib.;  is  invited  to  the  residence  of  Gnacanagari, ib.;  bis 
aOieclionate  reception  of  bim,ib.;  bis  people  deare  to 
have  permission  to  remain  in  the  island,  665 ;  he  fcnn 
the  plan  of  a  colony  and  the  design  of  constnietiii{< 
fm-tress,  ib.;  and  of  returning  to  Spain  for  ranltam. 
ments,  ib. ;  entertained  in  the  most  hospitable  minntr 
by  Guacanagari,  ib. ;  who  procures  for  bim  a  grot 
quantity  of  gold  previous  to  Us  departure,  666 ;  his  id- 
drea*  to  tbe  people,  667;  gives  a  feast  to  theefaieftaiaf, 
ib. ;  sails,  ib.;  coasts  towards  tbe  eastern  end  of  His- 
paniola, ib.;  meets  with  Pinzon,  668 ;  PinzoD'ssp(4ogT, 
ib. ;  account  of  the  Cignayans,  669;  the  first  nalire 
bloodshed  by  the  whites,  670;  aeconnt of  the i^ai 
voyage,  ib.;  encounters  violent  storms,  671 ;  the  crcf 
draw  lot*  who  shall  perform  pilgrimages,  ib. ;  two  of 
the  lots  foil  to  tbe  Admiral,  ib. ;  vows  made,  6T2;  coo- 
mil*  an  account  of  hi*  voyage  in  a  barrel  to  the  tea,  ib.; 
land  discovered,  ib. ;  which  proves  to  be  tbe  Aiora, 
673;  iransactious  at  St  Mary's,  ib. ;  reeeivea  uf^ 
and  a  message  from  the  goremor,  ib.;  atteafld 
performance  of  tbe  vow  made  during  tbe  stonn,  ib.; 
tlie  setanen  taken  prisoners  by  the  rabble,  beaded  b;  Ik 
govemm-,  ib.;  the  governor's  disgracefidcoodDel,ib.; 
seamen  liberated,  67  4 ;  cause  ol  tbe  governor*!  canhct, 
ib. ;  Tioleot  gale*,  ib.;  lots  for  pilgrimages  agaia  ad, 
ib. ;  arrive*  off  Cmtr*  in  Portugal,  ib. ;  writes  to  die 
Sovereigns,  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  673;  is  saamwaed 
by  a  Pm-tnguese  Admiral  to  give  an  acoouot  of  hioadl, 
ib.;  effect  of  hi*  return  at  Lisbon,  ib.;  receivessaM- 
tation  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  ib.;  interview  wiib  Ibe 
King,  ib. ;  jealousy  of  the  King  excited,  ib. ;  a  pnipD- 
sition  to  the  King  by  some  of  bis  coortiers  to  issaaiaaK 
Columbus  and  take  advantage  of  bis  discoveries,  R<; 
rejected  by  the  King,  ib. ;  disgraceful  plot  of  tbe  King  to 
rob  Spain  of  tbe  newly-discovered  possessions,  ib.;  bii 
interview  with  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  ib.;  enten  tl* 
harbour  of  Palos,  677;  acconnt  of  hi*  reception  lb«, 
Ib. ;  arrival  of  Pinzon,  ib. ;  receives  an  invilatiao  IW 
the  Sovereigns  at  Barcelona,  678;  bis  reception  oo  Ibt 
road,  679 ;  is  received  in  a  magnificent  manner  bfttt 
courtiers,  ib. ;  and  the  Sovereigns,  ib. ;  his  vow  ia  i»- 
spect  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  680;  the  manner  in  wW 
his  discoveries  were  received  throughout  Europe,  ib.; 
a  coat  of  arms  given  him,  681 ;  the  manner  in  which  l» 
receives  tbe  honours  paid  to  him,  ib. ;  preparalioai  fa 
a  second  voyage,  682;  agreement  made  with  tbe  Sol^ 
reigns,  684 ;  powers  with  which  be  is  invested,  ib.;  Uto 
leave  of  tbe  Sovereigns  at  Barcelona,  ib. ;  arrive*  •• 
Seville,  686 ;  prepares  for  the  voyage,  ib. ;  ideas  of  Co- 
lnmbus and  tbe  people  relative  to  the  New  Worid,  i>.; 
insolence  of  Jnan  de  Soria,  687  ;  ccMidnct  of  Fonw*. 
ib.;  departure  on  hi*  second  voyage,  688;  andiom' 
Gomera,689;  gives  sealed  instmctioos  to  the  comnHnkr 
of  each  vessel,  ib.;  sees  a  iwallow,  ib.;  encooolm  « 
storm,  ib.;  sees  tbe  lights  of  SL  Elmo,  ib.;  discoven 
the  Caribliee  islands,  690 ;  takes  possession  of  them,  ib. ; 
discovert   Guadaloupe,  ib.;  traosadions  there,  <9li 
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cndMi  among  the  Caribbee  Mands,  692;  arrires  at 
Hbpaniola,  695;  at  the  gulf  of  Semana,  ib.;  anchors  at 
Monte  Chrifti,  ib. ;  arrives  at  La  Navidad,  ib. ;  is  rMted 
by  a  consin  of  the  Cacique,  ib. ;  learns  a  disaster  which 
bad  oocorred  at  the  fortress,  696;  visits  Guacanagari, 
698;  abandons  La  Piavidad,  700;    founds  the  city  of 
Isabella  at  Monte  Christ],  701;  filUs  sick,  ib.;  sends 
Alonso  de  Ojeda  to  explore  the  Ulterior  of  the  island,  702 ; 
despatches  twelve  ships  to  Spain,  703 ;  requests  tresb 
■applies,  ib. ;  recommends  Pedro  Margarite  and  Joan 
Agoado  to  the  patronage  of  the  government,  ib. ;  recom- 
mends a  carious  plan  in  respect  to  an  excbangeof  Carihs 
for  live  stock,  ib.;  recommendation  of  Columbus  in 
respect  to  the  Caribs,  ib. ;  his  conduct  in  respect  to  Diaz's 
mutiay,  705 ;  consequences,  ib.;  sets  out  on  an  eipedi- 
Uon  to  tlie  mountains  of  CUmo,  ib.;  erects  a  fortress  of 
wood  among  the  mountains,  707 ;  returns  to  Isabella,  7<2; 
receives  unpleasant  intelligence  from  Pedro  Margarite, 
ib. ;  sickness  in  the  colony,  ib. ;  puts  bis  people  on  short 
allowance,  7<5 ;  offends  the  Hidalgos,  by  making  them 
share  the  common  labonn  of  the  cotoay,  it). ;  distributes 
bis  forces  in  the  interior,  714;  gives  the  command  of 
tbem  to  Pedro  Margarite,  ib. ;  his  instructions  to  tiiat 
officer,  ib.;  instruct  Margarite  to  surprise  and  secure 
Caonabo,  ib. ;   his  conduct  in  respect  to  Haytian  ttiieves, 
ib.;  sails  for  Cuba,  715;  viats  LaPiavidad,  ib.;  arrives 
at  San  Nicholas,  ib. ;  lands  at  Guantanamo,ib.;  anchors 
atStJago,7f6;  sailsin  search  of  Babeqne,  ib.;  discovers 
Jamaica,  ib.;  received  in  a  hoslile  manner,  717;  takes 
possession  of  the  island,  ib. ;  amicable  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  ib.;  rehirns  to  Cuba,  718;  lands  atCabo 
de  la  Cruz,  ib. ;  encounters  a  storm,  ib.;  becomes  en- 
gaged in  a  most  difficult  navigation,  ib. ;  discovers  an 
archipelago,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Queen's 
Gardens,  ib.;  hears  of  a  province  called  Mangoo,  which 
greatly  excites  his  attention,  719 ;  coasts  along  the  south- 
ern side  of  Cuba,  ib.;  encounters  a  dangerous  navigation 
in  a  white  sea,  720 ;  sends  parties  to  explore  the  interior 
of  the  country,  72< ;  deceives  himself  in  respect  to  what 
be  wishes,  ib. ;  fimdes  he  has  arrived  on  that  part  of 
Asia  wliich  is  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Old  World, 
laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  722;  anticipates  returning  to 
Spain  by  the  Anrea  Chersonesns,  Taprobana,  the  Straits 
of  Babefanandel,  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  Coast  of  AtHca, 
ib. ;  reloms  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  in  the 
assurance  that  Cuba  was  the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, ib.;  discovers  the  island  of  Evangelista,  725 ;  his 
ship  rnns  aground,  ib. ;  sails  along  the  province  of  Or- 
nofiiy,  ib. ;  erects  crosses  in  conspicnons  situations  to 
denote  his  discoveries,  724 ;  is  addressed  by  an  Indian, 
ib. ;  takes  an  Indian  with  him,  ib. ;  bis  ship  leaks,  725 ; 
reaches  Santa  Cruz,  ib.;  coasts  along  the  south  side  of 
Jamaica,  ib. ;  his  ship  visited  by  a  Cacique  and  his  whole 
fiinrily,  ib. ;  who  offer  to  accompany  him  to  Spain  to  do 
homage  to  the  King  and  Queen,  ib. ;  he  evades  this 
offer,  726;  coasts  along  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  ib. ; 
makes  an  error  in  reckoning,  ib. ;  arrives  atMona,  727  ; 
is  suddenly  deprived  of  all  bis  faculties,  ib. ;  arrives  at 
Isabella,  ib. ;  is  joined  by  his  brother  Bartholomew,  ib. ; 
invests  him  with  the  title  and  authority  of  Adelantado, 
728;  is  visited  by  Guacanagari,  who  informs  him  of  a 
league  formed  against  him  by  the  Haytian  Caciques, 
7S2 ;  his  measures  to  restore  the  quiet  of  the  island,  ib. ; 
wins  over  Guarionex,  and  prevails  upon  him  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Diego  Colon,  755 ;  boilds  a 
fortress  in  the  territories  of  Guarionex,  ib. ;  Caonabo  is 
delivered  into  his  bands  by  Ojeda,  73i ;  he  puts  bhn  io  * 


chains,  754;  his  interview  with  libn,  ib.;  his  anxiety 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Antonio  de  Torres,  755;  sends 
borne  specimens  of  gM,  i^nts,  etc  and  five  hundred 
Indian  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  756 ;  undertakes  an 
expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  Vega,  ib. ;  a  battle 
ensues,737;  the  Indians  defeated,  758;  makes  a  military 
tour  through  various  parts  of  the  idand,  and  reduces  it 
to  obedience,  ib. ;  imposes  a  tribute,  ib. ;  refuses  the 
offer  of  Guarionex  to  cultivate  grain,  instead  of  paying  in 
gold,  759 ;  erects  forts,  ib. ;  the  natives  having  destroyed 
the  cn^,  are  hunted  and  compelled  to  return  to  their 
labours,  740;  account  of  the  intrigues  against  Columbus 
in  the  court  of  Spain,  ib.;  charges  brought  against  him,  ib.; 
his  popularity  declines  in  consequence,  741 ;  measures 
taken  m  Spain,  ib. ;  Agoado  arrives  at  Isabdia  to  collect 
information  relative  to  the  state  of  the  ccdony,  742; 
Us  dignified  conduct  at  his  first  mterview  with  Aguado, 
745 ;  the  Caciques  prefer,  complaints  against  him,  744 ; 
be  resolves  on  returning  to  Spain,  ib. ;  a  violent  hur- 
ricane occurs  previous  to  his  departure,  which  dnks  six 
caravels,  ib.;  pleased  with  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Hayna,745;  orders  a  fort  to  be  erected,  ib.; 
invests  his  lM\>ther  with  the  command,  746;  sails  for 
Spain,  ib. ;  arrives  at  Guadmoupe,  ib.;  his  politic  roo- 
duct  there,  747;  leaves  Guadaloupe,  ib.;  a  Camine  on 
board  the  ships,  ib. ;   his  magnanimous  conduct,  ib. ; 
arrives  iu  Spain,  ib. ;  his  representation  of  things,  748  ; 
writes  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  Bartholomew,  ib. ; 
invited  to  court,  ib. ;  bvouraUy  received,  749 ;  proposes 
a  third  voyage  of  discovery,  ib. ;  the  king  promises  him 
ships,  ib. ;  delays  and  their  causes,  ib. ;  reliises  the  title 
of  Duke  or  Marquess,  and  a  grant  of  lands  in  Hispaniola, 
750;  terms  on  which  he  was  to  sail,  751 ;  honoors  be- 
stowed upon  him,  ib.;  makes  his  will,ib.;  his  respect 
and  love  for  Genoa,  ib. ;  odiom  thrown  npon  his  enter- 
prises, 752 ;  plan  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
procure  men  for  his  third  voyage,  ib. ;  in  consequence 
of  delays,  he  almost  resolves  to  give  up  all  further  enter- 
prise, 755;  chastises  a  mfaiion  of  Fonseca,  ib.;  conse- 
quences of  this  chastisement,  ib. ;  sets  sail,  ib. ;  his  opi- 
nion iu  respect  to  a  continent  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
754  ;  arrives  at  Gomara,  ib. ;  takes  a  French  ship,  ib.; 
is  seized  vrith  a  fit  of  the  gout,  ib. ;  arrives  among  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  755 ;  sees  the  island  of  DelFuego, 
ib. ;  arrives  under  the  line,  ib. ;  the  heat  becomes  in- 
tderaUe,  and  be  alters  his  course,  ib. ;  and  discovers 
Trinidad,  7S6 ;  discovers  Terra  Firma,  ib. ;  steers  along 
the  coast  of  Trinidad,  ib. ;  difflculty  in  respect  to  a  rapid 
current,  757  ;  enters  the  Gulf  of  Paris,  ib.;  suffers  from 
a  complamt  in  the  eyes,  760 ;  discovers  the  Islands  of 
Margarita  and  Cubagna,  ib. ;  exchanges  plates,  etc.,  for 
pearls,  ib. ;  his  complaint  in  the  eyes  increases,  761 ; 
arrives  at  Hispaniola,  ib. ;  his  brother  saib  to  meet  him, 
ib. ;  bis  constitution  seems  to  give  way,  ib.;  bis  specu- 
lations relative  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  ib. ;  arrives  at  San 
Domingo,  777  ;  state  of  his  health  on  arriving  at  His- 
paniola, 778;  state  of  the  colony,  ib.;  negotiates  vrilh 
the  rebels,  780;  offers  free  passage  to  all  who  desire  to 
return  to  Spain,  ib. ;  offers  a  pardon  to  Roldan,  which  is 
received  with  contempt,  ib. ;  writes  to  Spain  an  account 
of  the  rebellion,  etc.,  and  requires  to  besentouta  judge 
and  some  missionaries,  781;  writesaconcilialinglctter  to 
Roldan,  782 ;  interviews   with  Roldan,  785 ;  issues  a 
proclamation  of  pardon,  ib. ;  receives  proposals,  which 
he  accedes  to,  ib. ;  goes  on  a  tour  to  visit  the  various  sta- 
tions, 784 ;  receives  a  cold  letter  from  the  Sovereigns, 
written  by  Fonseca,  7&'S;  the  fonner  arrangonent  vrith 
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Koldao  out  lieTiag  been  carried  into  eRect,  enters  into  a 
Meood,  7(io;  grai^  land*  to  Bi>MaD'8  foUowen,  786; 
contklen  Hitpaoiola  ki  tbt  ligfat  or  a  eoB^aered  ooontry, 
ib. ;  redooes  the  oatiTes  to  the  oondkioa  of  vUlains  or 
wmml$,  ib. ;  grants  lands  to  Koldan,  ib. ;  determines  on 
retaming  to  iipain,  ib.;  Iiat  is  prevented  bydnaunstanees, 
7tl7 ;  writes  to  tbe  Sorereigns,  entreating  tbem  to  inquire 
into  tbe  tnith  of  the  late  bwisactioos,  ib. ;  reqnests  that 
his  son,  Diego,  migbt  be  sent  to  tiioi,  ib. ;  sends  Holdan 
to  AkMiso  de  Qieda,  who  bas  arrired  on  the  western 
coast  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  788;  bis  indignation  at 
tlM  breach  of  prerogative  implied  by  tliis  voyage,  789; 
hears  of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  against  him  by  Gue- 
vara and  Hoxica,  792;  seises  Moiiea,  ib.;  and  orders 
him  to  be  flung  headlong  from  (be  battlements  of  Fort 
Coooeption,  ill. ;  vigorous  proceedings  against  tbe  rebels, 
lb.;  beneficial  consequences,  793;  representations  at 
court  against  iuni,  ib. ;  his  sons  iosolted  at  Granada,  794 ; 
the  qneeo  is  ofleaded  at  liis  pertinacity  in  making  slaves 
of  those  taken  in  warfare,  795 ;  and  consents  to  the  send- 
ing out  a  commission  to  investigate  his  condnct,  ib. ; 
Bobadilla  is  sent  out,  796;  and  arrives  at  St  Domingo, 
ib.;  hisjndgmeot  formed  before  he  leaves  his  ship,  ib. ; 
be  aeiies  npon  tbe  government  before  he  investigates  tbe 
conduct  of  Cotumlms,  798 ;  Cdnmbus  is  summoned  to 
appear  before  Bobadilla,  ib. ;  goes  to  St  Domingo  with- 
out guards  or  reUnne,  and  is  put  in  irons  and  confined  in 
the  fortress,  799 ;  his  magnanimity,  ib. ;  charges  against 
him,  800 ;  jubilee  of  the  miscreants  on  his  degradation, 
'801 ;  bis  colloquy  with  Villejo,  previous  to  their  sailing, 
Ib. ;  sails,  ib. ;  arrives  at  Cadiz,  802 ;  sensation  in  Spain 
on  his  arrival  in  irons,  ib. ;  sends  a  letter  to  Dona  Juaoa 
de  la  Torre,  with  an  account  of  bis  treatment,  ib. ;  indig- 
natioa  of  the  Sovereigns  at  reading  this  account,  ib. ; 
Is  invited  to  oonrt,  803 ;  his  gracious  reception  there,  ib. ; 
bis  emotion,  ib. ;  is  promised  a  full  restitution  of  bis  pri- 
vileges and  dignities,  ib. ;  disappointed  in  receiving  them, 
lb.;  causes,  803,  SOS;  his  interests  ordered  to  l>e  respected 
in  Hispaniola  by  Ovando,  8U7 ;  remembers  bis  vow  to 
furnish  an  army  wherewith  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, 808;  endeavours  to  incite  the  Sovereigns  to  the 
enterprise,  809 ;  forms  tbe  plan  of  a  fourth  voyage,  which 
is  to ecUpse  all  (iormer  ones,  810;  vniles  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI,  81 1  {  takes  measures  to  secure  his  fame  by 
ptadng  it  under  the  guardianship  of  his  native  country, 
ib.;  sails  from  Cadiz,  ilk ;  arrivesatErcUla,  812;  attlie 
Grand  Canary,  ib. ;  at  St  Domingo,  813 ;  requests  per- 
mission to  shelter  in  tbe  harbour,  as  he  apprehends  a 
storm,  lb.;  bis  request  refused,  ib. ;  a  violent  hurricane 
soon  after  sweeps  the  sea,  in  whicb  he  and  his  property 
are  prawrved,  and  several  of  his  bitta«st  enemies  ovei^ 
whehned,  ib. ;  encounters  another  storm,  814 ;  dis- 
covers Gnanaga,  ib. ;  a  Cacique  comes  on  l>oard  his 
ship  with  a  mnltitude  of  articles,  tbe  produce  of  the 
counfary,  ib. ;  selects  some  to  send  them  to  Spain,  81 5 ;  is 
within  two  days'  sail  of  Yucatan,  ib. ;  natives  differeat 
from  any  he  had  yet  seen,  ib. ;  voyages  along  tbe  coast 
of  Honduras,  816;  encounters  violent  storms  of  thnnder 
and  lightning,  ib.;  voyages  along  the  Mosquito  shore, 
Ib. ;  passes  a  duster  of  islands,  to  which  be  gives  tbe  name 
of  Limonares,  ib.;  comes  to  an  island  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  La  Hnerta,  or  the  Garden,  ib. ;  transac- 
lioas  at  Cariari,  817;  voyage  along  Costa  Rica,  818; 
speculations  concerning  tbe  istlunus  of  Veragua,  819 ; 
discovery  of  Puerto  Bello,  820;  discovery  of  El  Relrele, 
ib.;  disorders  of  his  men  at  this  port,  and  the  conse- 
quences, ib.  ;  relinquishes  tlio  further  prosecution  of  bis 


voyage  eastward,  821 ;  retnms  lo  Puerto  Bdlo,  ib.;  en. 
counters  a  ftirioas  tempest, ib.;  is  near  being  di««iied 
by  a  water-spool,  822  ;  retoms  to  Vertgo8,ili,;  re- 
gards gold  as  one  of  the  mystic  treasures,  ib.;  Hoeul; 
being  wrecked  in  port,  823;  gives  bis  naiae  to  the 
mountains  of  Veragua,  ib.;  sends  his  brother  to  eipkn 
the  country,  ib. ;  which  appears  to  be  invregatledwitti 
gold,  lb.;  believes  that  he  has  reached  one  of  Uw most 
fiivoored  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  824 ;  oomueiKa 
a  settlement  on  the  river  Beioi,  ib. ;  determim  on  r- 
turoiug  to  Spain  for  reinforcements,  ib. ;  teadi  bs 
brother  to  surprise  Quibian,  826;  who  is  seized.  Si.  ;iiid 
afterwards  escapes,  827 ;  diasters  at  tbes^eEBeotdop 
bissailii^,829;  aome  of  bisprisooerseseapcsiidotiim 
destroy  themselves,  ib.;  bis  anxiety  predncet  deHriimi, 
830 ;  is  comfwted  by  a  vision,  ib. ;  tbe  teUleoKal  is 
abandoned,  and  all  tbe  Spaniards  eaibark  for  Sifia, 
851 1  departure  from  tbe  coast  of  Veragua,  il>.;i)9s 
for  Hispaniola,  ib. ;  arrives  at  Puerto  Bello,  ib.i  tt  Iht 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien.ib.;  attheQueeo'iGr- 
dens,  632  ;  encounter*  another  violent  tempest,  ib.;  ar- 
rives at  Cape  Cmz,  ib. ;  at  Jamaica,  ib. ;  roos  bit  diipi 
on  shore,  Ib. ;  arranges  with  tbe  natives  for  sappUeic' 
provisions,  835;  his  conversalioa  with  Diego  Meoda  to 
indnce  bim  to  go  in  a  canoe  to  St  Domingo,  ib.;  Men 
des  oUen  to  go,  834 ;  (kilumbus  writes  to  Ovsndo  kt  i 
ship  to  take  him  and  bis  crew  to  Hispaniola,  ib. ;  vrile 
to  the  Sovereigns,  ib. ;  Mendez  embarks,  ib. ;  tbe  Pum 
engage  inamutiny,  836;  the  mutiny  tiecumesgeoenl.itii 
he  is  coafloed  by  the  goul,  ib. ;  rushes  oat  tu  qudlk 
mutiny,  but  is  borne  back  to  tbe  cabin  by  the  few  fit) 
remain  faithful,  837;  the  mutineers  embark  os  ixwii 
ten  Indian  canoes,  ib. ;  provisions  become  etoeedii|l; 
scarce,  838 ;  employs  a  stratagem  lo  obtain  supfilieitoo 
tbe  natives,  ib. ;  another  cooapiracy  is  formed,  89; 
arrival  of  Diego  de  Esoobar  frcnn  Hispaniola  on  s  miMO 
from  the  governor,  promising  that  a  ship  shall  loas  k 
sent  to  his  relief,  ib. ;  tbe  governor  ddays  lending  oaefv 
dght  months,  842;  overtures  of  the  Admiral  tu  tbeoa- 
tinecrs,  ib. ;  not  accepted,  843 ;  tbey  send  a  petiliM  ir 
pardon,  844  ;  It  Is  granted,  ib.;  two  ships  arriw  bw 
Hispaniola,  ib.;  departure  of  Columbus,  835;  ani<o 
at  Beala,  ib.;  anchors  in  the  harbour  of  St  IXwusgu, 
854  ;  is  enthusiastically  received  by  tbe  people,  il).;  > 
grieved  at  the  desolation  be  sees  every  where  aroood  Ha, 
ib. ;  finds  that  bis  interests  had  been  disreganleiti  it>'; 
sets  tail  for  Spam,  855;  encounters  several  t«nipeds,il>' 
anchors  in  tbe  barbour  of  St  Lucar,  lb.;  cuuaki*' 
self  to  be  conveyed  to  Seville,  lb.;  finds  all  bisiSnia 
confusion,  ib. ;  is  compelled  to  live  by  borraniog,<9''' 
writes  to  King  Ferdinand,  ib.;  bat,  receiriog  naMts- 
factory  replies,  would  have  set  out  from  Seville,  Wi^ 
prevented  by  bis  infirmities,  Ib. ;  death  of  Quees  Is- 
bella,  837 ;  is  left  to  the  justice  of  Ferdinand,  8a«;  P^ 
with  bis  brother  to  court,  then  held  at  Segovia,  ii>-i  i^ 
received  in  a  very  cold  manner,  839;  Don  Diego  deD* 
is  appointed  arbitrator  between  tbe  King  tailie  ii- 
miral,  ib. ;  his  claims  are  referred  to  tbe  Junta  deDe- 
cargos,  ib. ;  is  confined  with  a  violent  attack  of  tbegw'' 
ib.;  petitions  the  King,  that  his  son  Diego  nisybeq>- 
pointed,  in  his  place,  to  the  government,  of  wbich  it  ^ 
been  so  long  deprived,  ib. ;  his  petition  remains  oail- 
tended  to,  860;  wiiles  to  tbe  new  King  and  QoKO "' 
Castile,  ib.;  who  promise  a  speedy  and  fivfti^ 
termination  to  his  suit,  ib. ;  his  last  illness, ib.;  write' 
testamentary  codicil  on  the  blank  page  of  a  liUk>  I'"' 
viary,  ib. ;   writes  a  final  codldl,  861 ;  receivei  ll»  «"■ 
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craaiciit,  86< ;  dies,  ib. ;  .burial  of,  ib. ;  bii  remains  re- 
moTed  to  Uispaniola,  ib. ;  didnterred  and  oomeyed  to 
the  Uaranna,  ib. ;  epitaph,  862 ;  obserratioiu  on  bis  cha- 
racter, ilk;  hi»  remains  removed  with  great  cereoiooy 
to  Cuba,  865;  retlectioos  thereon,  866;  historical  ac- 
count of  hit  descendants,  ib. ;  the  male  Une  becomes 
extinct,  872 ;  an  important  lansoil  relative  to  the  heirsbip 
(in  the  female  line)  to  the  iamil;  titles  and  property, 
ib. )  decided  in  (Givonr  of  Don  INufto  Gdres  de  Por- 
tugallo,  ib. ;  an  account  of  Us  lineage,  873;  an  account 
of  bis  birth-place,  875;  an  account  of  the  ships  be  used, 
895;  an  eiaminaUon  of  his  route  in  the  first  voyage,  894; 
the  effect  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Poto  on  his  mind,  905 ; 
his  beliefin  the  imaginary  island  of  St  Brandan,908;  an 
account  of  the  earliest  narratives  of  his  first  and  se- 
cond voyages,  919;  bis  ideas  relative  to  the  situatiODof 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  922;  his  vf ill,  924;  his  signa- 
ture, 928. 

Ceiumbus,  Don  Diego,  character  of,  705 ;  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  ships  during  the  expedition  of  Co- 
himbai  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  ib. ;  made  preaident 
of  the  junta,  715 ;  reproves  Pedro  Mavgarite  for  his  irre- 
gularities, 729 ;  the  Hidalgos  form  a  faction  against  Um 
during  the  absence  of  bis  brother,  750 ;  returns  to  Isa- 
bella, 74*2;  a  coospbvcy  formed  against  him  by  Rohkn, 
771 ;  left  in  command  at  St  Domingo,  daring  the  tour 
of  Colnmbas,784;  his  conduct  on  the  arrival  of  Boka- 
dilla,  797 ;  seized  by  orders  of  Bobadilla,  thrown  in  irons, 
and  confined  on  board  of  a  caravel,  799. 

Columbus,  Diego  (son  to  Christopher),  educated  at  the 
convent  of  La  Rabida,  625 ;  appointed  page  (o  Prince 
Juan,  656 ;  embarks  with  bis  father  in  his  second  expedi- 
iioa,680;  left  in  charge  vvith  his  father's  interests  in 
Spain,  8il ;  his  ingratitude  toMendet,  and  fakiflcation 
of  his  promise,  845;  his  character,  866 ;  succeeds  to  ttie 
rights  of  his  father,  as  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  Metv 
Woridjib.;  wges  the  king  to  give  him  those  rights,  ib. ; 
Mmmieaoes  a  process  against  the  king  before  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  ib. ;  the  defence  set  iq>,  ib. ;  the  suit 
lasts  several  years,  867;  beeomes  enamoured  of  Doiia 
Maria  de  Toledo,  lb.;  a  decisiOa,iD  respect  to  part  of  his 
claims,  raises  him  to  great  wealth,  ib. ;  marries  Doiia 
Maria,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  ib. ;  through  this  con- 
nexioii  he  obtains  the  dignities  and  powers  enjoyed  by 
Niebolas  de  Ovando,  ib.;  embarks  for  Uispaniola,  ib.; 
keeps  up  great  state,  ib. ;  becomes  embroiled  with  some 
of  his  father's  enemies,  868 ;  the  court  of  royal  audience 
estaUished  asa  check  upon  him,  ib.;  opposes  the  repsi^ 
lioaieBtos,  ib. ;  his  virtues  make  him  unpopular,  ib. ; 
subjugates  and  settles  the  island  of  Cuba  without  the 
loas  of  a  single  man,  ib. ;  sails  for  Spain  to  vindicate 
Ilia  conduct,  860 ;  is  well  received,  ib.;  the  death  of  Fer- 
ilinaod,  ib. ;  obtains  a  recognition  of  bis  innocence  of 
all  charges  against  him  hrom  Charies  V,ib. ;  and  has  Ui 
right  acknowledged  to  exercise  the  office  of  viceroy  and 
governor  in  aD  pbMxs  discovered  by  hisfiitber.  870;  sails 
for  St  Domingo,  where  he  arrives,  ib. ;  difficulties  he  has 
to  encounter,  ib. ;  African  slaves  having  been  introduced, 
and  most  cruelly  used,  they  revolt,  ib. ;  are  subdued, 
ib. ;  is  accused  of  usurping  loo  much  power,  ib. ;  re- 
ceives, in  consequence,  a  severe  letter  from  the  council  of 
tfae  Indies,  Ib. ;  and  Is  desired  to  repair  to  oonrt  to  vindi- 
cate liioiself;  ib. ;  sails,  lands,  and  appears  befrav  the 
court  at  Victoria,  ib.;  clears  bimselt  871 ;  proaecntes 
taif  claims,  ib.;  follows  the  court  fk«m  city  to  city,  ib. ; 
is  attacked  by  a  slow  fever,  ib.;  die8,ib.;hisbraily,  ib. 

Columbus,  Feruando  (son  to  Christopher),  accompanies 


his  fether  on  bis  fourth  voyage,  811;  his  Iktfaer's  eoco- 
mium  on  Um,  808;  embarks  for  Hispanltda  with  Don 
Diego,  867 ;  an  acooant  of  him,  879 ;  writes  a  history  of 
his  father,  Ib. 

Columbia,  Don  Lnto  (son  to  Don  Diego),  prosecutes  fiie 
claims  of  his  (btber  and  graodfiitber,  871 ;  compromises 
all  claims  for  two  titles  and  a  pension,  872 ;  dies,  ib. 

Commerce,  despotic  influence  of  the  Spanish  crown  In  re- 
spect to.  685. 

Compass,  the,  brought  into  more  general  use,  612. 

Concepcion,  Santa  Maria  de  la,  discovery  of,  949> 
,  Fort,  erected  by  Columbus,  759. 


Contradictions,  the  coast  of,  82S. 

Convicts  who  had  accompanied  Columbus,  eonduet  of,  in 
Hispaniola,  806. 

Copper  hatchets  seen  among  the  Indians  of  Gaanaea,  814; 

Coral  found  in  Veragua,  819. 

Cormorants,  large  flights  of,  seen  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cube,  721. 

Coronal,  Pedro  Fernandez,  stils  (or  Ilaytl  with  two  ships, 
752 ;  arrives  at  St  Domingo  with  supplies,  7T4  j  is  tent 
to  persuade  Roldan  to  return  to  his  duty,  715. 

Correo,  Pedro,  a  navigator  of  note  with  whom  Columbos 
becomes  acquainted,  614. 

Cortez,  Hernando,  conduct  of  Fooseca  to,  021. 

Costa  Rica,  Columbus  sails  along  the,  818. 

Cotabanama,  Cadque  of  Higuey,  729;  massacres  eight 
Spaniards,  850;  Efqnibel  marches  against  him,  ib.; 
sues  for  peace,  ib. ;  visits  the  Spaidsb  camp,  fl). ;  ao- 
otber  war  ensues,  ib. ;  takes  shelter  with  b^  wife  and 
children  in  a  large  cavern,  852 ;  bis  rencounter  with 
Juan  Lopez,  ib. ;  is  overpowered  and  chained,  ib.  s 
sent  to  St  Domingo  and  banged,  855. 

Cotton,  where  first  seeo  in  the  western  bemiapher*,  648; 
seen  in  large  quantities  in  Cuba,  656;  tribute  of,  758. 

Cranes,  flocks  of  large,  seen  in  Cuba,  721. 

Greatioo,  ideas  in  respect  to  the,  entertained  by  the  Hay> 
tians,  709. 

Crocodiles  bund  at  El  Retrete  sintaar  to  thoae  of  liieNUe, 
820. 

Crosses  erected  by  Columbus  to  denote  hb  discoveries,  724. 

Crusade  to  recover  the  holy  sepulchre  proposed  by  Co- 
lumbus, 808. 

Cruz,  Cabo  de  la,  so  named  by  Columbes,  7 1 8. 

Cuba,  island  of,  Colusibiis  hears  of,  651 ;  sails  in  quest  of 
it,  65-i;  discovery  of,  ib.;  descr^)tion  of  its  appearance, 
ib. ;  hurricaaes  seldom  known  la,  653;  belief  of  the  in- 
habitants in  a  future  state,  656;  Columbus  revisits  the 
coast  of,  715;  natives  of,7l6;  CoUiBibiu  coasts  along  the 
southern  side,  7 19;  natives,  720,  72< ;  subjugated  and 
settled  by  Don  Diego  Columbus,  868;  the  remains  of 
Columbus  removed  to,  865. 

Cubagua,  isle  of,  discovery  of,  760;  natives,  ib. 

Cubiga,  a  village  in  Veragua  where  the  country  of  gold  was 
supposed  to  terminato,  819. 

Ctarency ;  principles  on  which  the  sums  mentiooed  in  this 
work  have  been  reduced  to  modem  curency,900. 


D. 


Dances  of  the  Haytians,  710. 

Darien,  Gulf  of,  851. 

Dead,  manner  of  treating  ttie,  by  the  Haytians,  710. 

Deluge,  universal,  ideas  entertained  by  the  Uaytitos  in  re- 
spect to,  710. 

Deza,  Diego  de,  character  of,  628;  coincides  wilk  Colmn- 
bus  at  the  council  at  Salanutnca,  ib.;  assists  him  with  bis 
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pane,  629:  made  archbishop  orSerUle.SSS;  is  chosen 
arbitrator  between  the  King  and  Columbus,  859. 

Diaz,  Bartbolomevr,  account  of  bis  discoTeries,  727. 

,  Miguel,  bis  romantic  tiistory,  744 ;  discoren  the  gold 

mines  of  Hayna,  745;  commands  the  fortress  of  St  Do- 
mingo at  the  time  BobadiUa  arrives,  797 ;  bis  conduct  on 
being  desired  to  give  up  bis  prisoners,  ib. 

de  Pisa,  moiiDy  of,  704 ;  confined  on  board  one  of  the 

ships,  705. 

Disaster,  river  of,  8<6. 

Discovery,  progress  of,  under  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
6i0. 

Dogs,  dumb,  foond  at  Santa  Marta,  718. 

Dolphin,  island  of,  760. 

Domingo,  San,  foundation  of  the  city  of,  765. 

Dominica,  island  of,  discovered,  690. 

Doves,  stock,  presented  to  Columbus  by  the  natives  of  Cuba, 
719. 

Drogeo,  a  vast  coontry,  fobled  to  have  been  discovered  by 
some  fishermen  of  Friseland,  89 1 . 

Itaimi,  a  species  of,  used  by  the  Haytians,  709. 

Dying,  maimer  of  b-eating  the,  710. 

E. 

Ear,  coast  of  the,  815. 

Eden,  garden  of,  speculation  of  Cohmibus  in  respect  to, 
765. 

Egg,  anecdote  of  the,  681. 

Egypt,  Soldan  of,  his  message  to  Ferdinand,  650. 

Elmo,  St,  elecbical  lights  seen  by  Columbus,  689. 

Enchanters,  the  natives  of  Cariari  taken  to  be,  817. 

Enriquei,  Beatrix,  her  coonexion  with  Cohunbos,  651  ; 
Columbus's  legacy  to,  861 . 

Escobar,  Diegode,  arrives  at  Jamaica  on  a  missiOD  to  Co- 
lumbus from  the  Governor  of  Hispaniola,  859 ;  returns 
to  his  ship  immediately,  840. 

Roderigo  de,  chief  notary  to  Colnmbus's  first  eipe- 

ditioD,6S8. 

EscoUdo,  Rodrigo  de,  his  conduct  alter  the  departure  of 
Columbus,  697 ;  death  of,  ib. 

Espinal,  Antonio  de,  the  first  prelatesent  to  the  New  World, 
807. 

Etquibei,  Juan  de,  employed  against  the  natives  of  Dgney, 
850;  his  atrodons  conduct  to  bis  prisoners,  ib. ;  causes 
the  natives  to  be  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  851. 

Estotiland,  a  supposed  island  on  the  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica, said  to  have  been  discovered  by  some  fishermen  of 
Friseland,  891. 

Eodoxns,  remarks  on  bis  voyage,  895. 

Evangelista,  Island  of,  discovered  by  Cohimbat,  725. 

Emma,  discovery  of,  650. 


Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  character  of,  625; 
engagements  of,  on  the  arrival  of  Cidambas  at  Cordova, 
625;  lays  siege  to  the  city  of  Loia,  ib.;  giants  an  audience 
to  Columbus,  626 ;  desires  the  Prior  of  Prado  to  assemble 
men  of  science  to  consider  his  plan,  ib.;  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate him,  629 ;  takes  Malaga,  ib.;  fonns  an  alliance 
with  Henry  VH  of  England,  ib.;  one  of  the  rival  Kings 
of  Granada  surrenders  his  pretensions,  650;  receives  a 
message  from  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  ib.;  bis  message  to 
ColumbDs  on  learning  the  nnbivoivable  decision  of  the 
conndl,  ib.;  refers  hi*  plan  to  persons  of  confldeoee, 
653;  Us  rdoctanee  to  the  plan  after  the  queen  has 
consented,  65i;  Us  joy  on  leammg  thesDoeoss  of  Co- 


Inmbns,  678;  bis  reoqition  of  bim,  679;  prepneiiH. 
cond  expediticm,  685;  his  negotiations  with  John  n,  io 
respect  to  the  new  discoveries,  684;  listens  to  the  ckvga 
against  Columbus,  741 ;  his  conduct,  ib.;  hii  recepttoiof 
Columbos  on  bis  second  return,  749;  lays  Ihefooodatioo 
of  the  power  of  Charies  V,  ib.;  promises  ColuinbiBtii 
ftamish  him  with  ships  for  a  third  voyage,  750;  diap- 
pointed  that  his  newly-discovered  possessioos  tasTeoot 
become  a  source  of  profit,  794 ;  assaulted  by  the  damoon 
of  ruffians  who  bad  returned  from  HispanioU,  ib.;  bii 
ingratitude  to  Ccdumbos  becomes  evident,  ib.;  lenbont 
Bobadilla  to  inquire  into  the  oondnct  of  Columbos,;);; 
reprobates  the  conduct  pursued  against  ColamlNi,  nd 
invites  bim  to  court,  802, 805;  promises  to  restore  hgn 
to  all  bis  rights  and  privileges,  805 ;  his  jealousy  awtkesed 
at  the  discoveries  of  the  English  and  Portngnege,  SB; 
his  ingratitude  to  Columbus,  ib.;  listens  to  Ibe  project 
of  Columbos  for  a  fourth  voyage,  810 ;  bis  ingratilidt 
more  evinced  on  the  return  of  Colmnbas  from  hii  W 
voyage,  857,  859,  860;  erects  a  monument  ora-  O 
Inmbus,  861-2;  bis  conduct  to  Don  Diego,  Cohndiai'i 
son,  866;consei<ts  that  Don  Diego  dumld  cammence i 
process  against  him  before  the  Council  of  lbelndiet,ib.; 
the  defence  set  up,  ib. ;  separates  the  Istfamns  of  Men 
into  two  great  provinces,  868;  death,  869. 
Fernandez,  Garcia,  physician  of  Paios,  bis  aocoantofCii- 
Inmbus  at  the  gate  of  the  convent  on  his  first  arrifalii 
Spain,  622. 
Ferrer,  Jayme,  an  eminent  lapidary,  substance  of  liii  lei- 

ter  to  Columbus,  754. 
Fcitival,  religioas,  of  a  Baytian  Cadqne,  deseripliDa  A 

709. 
Fiesoo,  Bartholomew,  embarks  with  Mendez  fram  Jmb 
to  Hispaniola,  855 ;  attends  the  last  moments  oIColH- 
bos,  861. 
FisUng,  cnrioos  method  of,  719. 
Fonseca,  Juan  Rodiigoez  de,  appointed  siq>erinteaikii<' 
Indian  aftairs,  685;  his  character,  fik;  hisdiSerencevili 
Colnmbas,  687;  bis  conduct  to  Diego  Cdnndni is >*- 
spect  to  some  gold,  742 ;  his  hatred  to  Colmnta,  i-: 
impedes  the  affairs  of  Columbus,  752 ;  writes  a  eoU  kVa 
to  Columbus,  by  order  of  the  Sovereigns,  78$  ;Ao«) 
Columbns's  letto-  to  Alomo  de  Ojeda,  788 ;  Ui  bMK* 
fiilly  displayed,  789;  supposed  to  have  imtigaied  tlx 
violent  measures  of  Bobadilla,  801 ;  throws  ImpediBaB 
in  the  way  of  Colnmbus's  Ibarth  voyage,  81 1 ;  taifM' 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  Ovando's  disgrace,  tSliij*' 
der  of  Ferdinand,  estabUdies  a  ooui.  called  Ibe  te^ 
Andience,  868;  becomes  interested  in  contiaoiogA' 
slave  trade,  915;  his  opposition  to  Las  Casas,  ib.;  ■ 
account  of,  920 ;  character  of,  921 ;  his  eondod  to  CaM 
ib. ;  accused  of  having  fomented  a  ooDspiiacy  to  aosM*'' 
Cortei,a>. 
Fnndscans,  the  order  first  introdooed  into  the  New  VVdi)' 

807. 
Fnego,  del,  idand  of,  seen  by  Colambas,  755. 


GaOeys,  Venetian,  captnre  of,  by  Coloaibo  the  yMif' 

879. 
Gama,  Vasco  de,  donbles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  »i 

opensa  new  road  for  the  trade  of  the  East,  612,  »i> 
Ganlens,  the,  coast  so  eafiad,  758. 

tKing's,  islands  of,  65T. 

,  Queen's,  islands  of,  718. 

,  the  Hesperian,  obaamtioasiB  respect  is,  *S. 
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Gato,  Paulo,  a  species  of  raonkey,  760. 

Genoa,  Columbus  shoirs  great  respect  to,  75 1 . 

Gentlemen,  the  pass  of,  a  road  so  called,  706. 

Geraldini,  Alexander  and  Antonio,  Trarmijr  enter  into  the 
views  of  Columbus,  623;  they  introduce  him  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  ib. 

Gods  of  the  Ilaytians,  709. 

Gold  (Western),  discovered  flrstin  St  Salfador,  648 ;  spe- 
cimens of  virgin  ore  found  in  the  interior  of  Ilispaniola, 
702 ;  particles  found  in  the  streams,  ib.;  and  pieces,  707. 

,  tribute  of,  738. 

mine  discovered  in  Hayti,  745;  a  solid  mass  of,  which 

weighed  3600  castellanos,  813;  superstitious  notions  in 
respect  to,  822;  gathered  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  In 
Veragua,  823. 

Golden  river,  arrival  at,  in  second  voyage,  693. 

Gomara,  Fernando  Lopez  de,  examination  of  bis  charge 
relative  to  a  pilot's  having  died  in  the  house  of  Columbus, 
887. 

Gorvalan,  explores  part  of  the  interior  of  Hispaniola,  702; 
returns  to  Spain,  ib. 

Gourds  introduced  to  Hayti,  712. 

Gracias  a  Dios,  cape  of,  816. 

Granada,  surrender  of,  632. 

,  island  of,  discovery  of,  760. 

Grape-vines,  very  luxuriant,  found  in  Cnba,  721. 

Greenland,  assertions  relative  to  its  discovery  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians, 890. 

Guacanagari,  Cacique  of  Hispaniola,  sends  a  message  to 
Columbus,  661 ;  receives  the  Spaniards  with  great  cour- 
tesy, 662 ;  sheds  tears  on  learning  the  shipwreck  of  Co- 
lumbus, 663 ;  his  assistance,  ib.;  and  kindness,  ib.;  invites 
Columbus  to  bis  residence,  ib.;  manners  of,ib.;  hospita- 
lity, 666 ;  procures  a  great  quantity  of  gold  for  the  Ad- 
miral previous  to  his  departure,  ib.;  sends  his  cousin  to 
greet  Columbus  on  bis  second  arrival,  698;  his  conduct 
during  the  disaster  at  La  Navidad,  ib.;  his  suspicious 
conduct,  699 ;  visits  Columbus's  ship,  ib.;  admires  a  captive 
Carib  woman,  ib.;  bis  flight  into  the  interior,  700;  his 
mysterious  conduct  continued,  715;  refuses  to  partake  in 
the  plan,  formed  by  Caooabo,  of  exterminating  the  Spa- 
niards, 732 ;  incurs  the  hostility  of  his  fellow  Caciques, 
ib-}  visits  Columbus  during  his  sickness,  and  informs  him 
of  a  league  formed  against  him,  ib.;  assists  Columbus  in 
bis  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  Vega,  737 ;  is 
present  at  a  battle,  738;  incurs  the  hatred  of  all  the  Ca- 
ciques, ib. ;  is  nevertheless  compelled  to  pay  tribute, 
740;  takes  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  dies  in  misery, 
ib.;  his  character,  ib. 

Goadaloupe,  island  of,  discovered,  690;  houses,  fumitare, 
etc.,  of  the  natives,  ib. ;  supposed  to  be  cannibals,  691 ; 
description  of  the  island,  692 ;  Columbus  revisits  it,  747 ; 
women  of,  ib.) 

Goana,  regarded  with  disgust  by  the  Spaniards,  715;  they 
conquer  their  prejudice,  766. 

Guanaga,  discovery  of,  814. 

Guantanamo.  harbour  of,  715. 

Gnaora,  Cacique,  taunted  like  a  vrild  beast,  and  afterwards 
lianged,  849. 

Guarionex,  Cacique  of  the  Royal  Vega,  729;  visits  Colom- 
tNis,  and  is  prevailed  on  to  give  his  daughter  to  Diego 
Colon,  the  interpreter,  733 ;  permits  Columbus  to  build 
a  fortress,  ib. ;  character  of,  738 ;  submits  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Spaniards,  ib. ;  compelled  to  pay  tribute, 
739;  offers  to  cultivate  grain,  ib. ;  refused,  ib.;  learns 
the  Pater-ooster,  Avc-Vlaria,  etc.,  767 ;  relapses,  and  the 
cau)ieofit,ib.;  liecomcs  incensed  at  several  Indiansbeing 


burnt  for  destroying  some  images,  768 ;  takes  arms,  ib. ; 
conspires  to  assassinate  the  Spaniards, ib. ;  is  seized, 769; 
is  pardoned,  ib. ;  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  Roldan 
against  the  Adelanlado,  775 ;  puts  a  Cacique  to  death, 
ib. ;  flies  to  the  mountains  of  Ciguay,  ib. ;  is  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  most  desolate  places,  777;  is  seized  and 
taken  in  chains  to  Fort  Conception,  ib.;  lost  in  a  hur- 
ricane, 8<4. 

Gualiguana,  a  Cacique  of  Hayti,  puts  ten  Spaniards  to 
death,  and  sets  Ore  to  a  house,  730, 731 . 

Guevara,  Don  Fernando  de,  falls  in  love  with  Higuamota, 
791;  isseizedinthedwcllingof  Anacaona,  792;  and  sent 
to  San  Domingo,  ib. 

Gu]rstream,761. 

Gutierrez,  Pedro,  his  conduct  after  the  departnre  of  Co- 
lumbus, 697  ;  death  of,  ib. 

H. 

Hanno,  remarks  on  the  periplus  of,  893. 

Uaro,  Bemaldo  de,  his  evidence  relative  to  the  discovery  of 
the  coast  of  Paria  by  Columbus,  881-3 . 

Hatchets  of  iron,  said  lobe  found  at  (juadaloupe,  746. 

Hawks'-bells,  delight  of  the  Ilaytians  on  wearing,  663-4. 

Hayna,  mines  of,  discovered,  744. 

Hayti  (see  Hispaniola),  discovery  of,  658. 

Haytians,  description  of  their  manners,  customs,  religion, 
etc.,  709,  710;  their  character,  711;  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  the  Vega,  738 ;  subjugated,  ib. ;  a  tribute  im- 
posed upon  them,  ib.;  their  despair,  ib. ;  tbey  enter 
into  an  association  to  destroy  the  crops,  ib.;  the  evils 
fall  upon  themselves,  740 ;  at  the  fourth  arrival  of  Co- 
lumbus six  out  of  seven  are  found  to  be  destroyed  during 
his  absence,  853. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Portugal,  progress  of  discovery  under, 
611;  account  of,  ib.;  considers  Africa  to  be  circum- 
navigable,  ib. ;  conceives  the  idea  of  turning  the  trade  of 
the  East,  ib. ;  establishes  a  naval  college  at  Sagres,  612 ; 
death,  ib. 

Henry  VH  of  England,  forms  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  629;  writes  a  favourable  letter  to  Colom- 
bus,  ib. 

Herbs,  European,  introduced  to  Hispaniola,  712. 

Herrera,  Antonio  de,  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, 920;  Vossius's  eulogium  on,ib. 

,  Don  Lope  de,  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Lisbon, 

685. 

Hidalgos,  compelled  at  Hayti  to  share  the  common  labours 
of  the  settlement,  713;  character  of  the,  ib. ;  form  a  fac- 
tion against  Diego  Columbus,  during  the  absence  of  his 
brother,  730. 

Higuamota,  daughter  of  Caonabo,  blls  in  love  with  Don 
Fernando  de  (luevara,  791. 

Higuanama,  a  female  Cacique,  hanged  by  order  of  Ovando, 
830. 

Higuey,  domain  of,  729 ;  character  of  its  inhabitants,  ib. ; 
Ovando's  war  with  the  natives,  849;  martial  character 
of  the  people,  ib. ;  multitudes  of  them  destroyed,  850; 
sue  for  peace,  ib. ;  again  revolt,  ib. ;  and  slaughter  their 
tyrants,  ib. ;  situation  of  their  towns,  ib.;  are  defeated 
and  compelled  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  fastnesses, 
851 ;  are  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  ib. 

Hipparcbus,  error  of,  in  respect  to  Africa  and  India,  893. 

Hispaniola,  discovery  of,  658;  cause  of  ils  being  so  called, 
659 ;  description  of  the  inhabitants,  660 ;  of  the  country, 
661;  transactions  with  the  natives,  683;  form  of  govern- 
ment, 66  i ;  alarm  created  by  a  discharge  of  cannon,  ib. ; 
general  description  of,  708 ;  domains  into  which  it  was 
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divided,  729;  made  the  metropolis  of  llie  New  World, 
805;  aa  Bocoont  of  (he  numljcrs  of  (he  natires  wlio  pe- 
rished, victims  lo  the  avarice  of  the  whites,  847 ;  ceded 
to  the  French,  864.  ^ 

Honduras,  cape  of,  discovered  by  Columbus,  815;  inha- 
bitants, ib. 

Honey  and  wax  found  at  Gnadaloupe,74C. 

Horses,  fear  of  the  Haytians  of,  712, 715 ;  terror  inspired 
by  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Vega,  758 ;  a  remarkable 
one  which  made  curvets  to  the  music  of  a  viol,  848. 

Hnelva,  Alonso  Sanchez  de,  the  pilot,  fabled  to  have  died  in 
the  house  of  Columbus,  887-8. 

Huerta,La,  delightful  island  of,  8f  6 ;  inhabitants  of,  817. 

Humboldt,  his  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
southern  side  of  Cuba,  720. 

Hurricanes,  seldom  known  in  Cuba,  635 ;  a  violent  one  in 
Hayti,  744;  reflections  of  the  Haytians  subsequent 
toit,ib. 

I. 

Iceland,  Columbus  supposed  to  have  visited,  618 ;  assertions 

relative  to  its  discovery  by  tbe  Scandinavians,  890. 
Impressment  resorted  to  on  Columbus's  t}iird  voyage,  732. 
Indians,  six,  taken  from  the  New  World ;  arrival  of  in  Spain, 

679;  are  baptized,  684. 
of  tbe  Gulf  of  Semana  landed,  and  never  seen  or  heard 

of  after,  693. 
,  an,  of  Jamaica  desires  Columbus  to  take  him  to  Spain, 

717. 
Iron,  a  pan  of,  seen  at  Gnadaloupe,  690. 
Isabella,  discovery  of  tbe  island  of,  651. 
,  Princess,  marriage  of,  with  the  heir-apparent  of 

Portugal,  650. 

-,  Queen  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  character  of,  624; 


engagements  of,  on  tbe  arrival  of  Columbus  in  Spain, 
625 ;  repairs  to  tbe  seat  of  war  in  Granada,  ib. ;  thence 
to  Gallicia  and  Salamanca,  ib. ;  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
her,  629 ;  Columbus  recommended  to  her  by  tbe  Mar- 
chioness of  Moya,  ib. ;  ber  ability  in  military  affairs,  630; 
receives  a  letter  from  tbe  prior  of  La  Rabida,  632 ;  invites 
Columbus  to  court,  ib. ;  Luis  de  St  Angel  reasons  with 
her,  654 ;  signifies  her  assent,  ib. ;  declares  her  resolu- 
tion to  pawn  her  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses,  ib.;  her 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  ib. ;  her  motives,  635 ;  her  joy  at 
learning  the  success  of  Columbus,  678 ;  her  reception  of 
him,  679 ;  her  zeal  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  Indians,  684 ; 
ber«nxiety  in  respect  to  the  conversion  of  the  Haytians, 
742 ;  humanely  prevents  (he  Haylian  slaves  from  being 
sold  to  slavery,  ib. ;  orders  them  to  be  sent  back  to  Hayti, 
ib. ;  enters  into  tbe  views  of  Columbns  in  respect  to  a 
third  voyage,  730;  her  humane  directions,  752 ;  death 
of  her  sou,  Prince  Juan,  ib.;  makes  Columbus's  two  sons 
her  pages,ib. ;  begins  to  doubt  (he  conduct  of  Columbus, 
794 ;  offended  at  his  pertinacity  in  making  slaves  of  tbe 
Indians  taken  in  war,  795 ;  orders  all  those  sent  to  Spain 
to  be  restored  to  their  country  and  friends,  ib. ;  consents 
to  the  sendin;;  outacommission  to  investigate  his  conduct, 
ib.;  filled  with  sympathy  and  indignation  on  reading 
Columbus's  letterto  Dona  de  la  Torre,  802 ;  invites  him 
to  court,  805;  is  moved  to  tears  at  beholding  him,  ib.; 
her  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  807 ;  listens 
with  complacency  to  the  proposition  of  Columbus  for  a 
fourth  voyage,  810;  receives  the  news  of  the  sanguinary 
acts  of  Ovando  with  horror  and  iodigoalion,  835;  exaris 
a  promise  from  the  king  that  he  shall  lie  superseded  in  tlie 
government,  ib. ;  causes  of  the  melancholy  under  which 
she  laltonred,  837 ;  her  death,  ib. ;  and  character,  ib. 


Jamaica,  discovered  by  Columbns,  716;  thenalivet  receife 
Columbus  in  a  hostile  manner,  ib. ;  Columbni  takes  pos- 
session of  it,  717  ;  amicable  intercourse  with  the  natnes, 
ib.;  theh-  character,  ib.;  their  canoes,  ib.;  snl^ngitd) 
by  Don  Diego,  869. 

,  Cacique  of,  visits  Colnmbus  and  offers  to  accom- 

paoy  him  and  go  to  do  homage  to  the  King  and  Qoeeool 
Spain,  723;  this  offer  evaded  by  Colnmbus,  ib. 

Japan  (Cipango),  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  903. 

Jasper,  specimens  found  among  the  mountains  of  (Sim, 
707. 

Jerez,  Rodrigo  de,  sent  up  tbe  island  of  Cuba  by  ColamliB, 
634 ;  account  of  his  journey ,  655. 

Jews  not  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  the  colonies,  or 
undertake  voyages  of  discovery,  807. 

John  of  Anjou,  an  account  of  his  expedition  agaimt  Na- 
ples, 878. 

U,  King  of  Portugal,  the  passion  for  maritime  dit- 

covery  revives  noder,  619 ;  sends  misaons  in  qoett  ol 
Prester  John,  ib. ;  receives  a  proposition  of  a  voyage  of 
discovery  from  Columbus,  619;  refersitto  ajanloanl 
his  council,  who  report  it  to  be  visionary,  620 ;  coaseoli 
to  use  an  unwarrantable  stratagem,  621 ;  desires  to  n- 
new  the  negotiation  with  Columbns,  ib. ;  who  retntts, 
and  quits  Portugal,  ib. ;  invites  Columbns  to  PortogaJ, 
and  promises  protection,  629 ;  invites  Columbus  on  lii> 
return  from  the  New  Worid,  675 ;  his  jealousy  eidliA 
ib.;  his  armament,  684;  his  negotiations  with  Ferdinaiiil 
in  respect  to  the  new  discoveries,  ib. ;  bis  idea  in  tctpiri 
to  a  continent  in  tbe  southern  ocean,  734. 

Josephus,  bis  opinion  relative  to  the  gold  used  in  tbe  teniil' 
of  Jerusalem,  824. 

Juan,  Prinee,  his  nuptials,  730 ;  his  death,  732. 

Juana  (Cuba),  see  Cuba. 

,  Queen  of  Castile,  arrival  of,  860 ;  promisesa  p*- 

perous  termination  to  the  suit  of  Columbus,  Qi. 

Junta  de  Descargos,  tbe  claims  of  Columbus  retemd  K 
the,  859. 

K. 

Kings,  Moorish,  of  Granada,  one  of  Ibem  snrrendcn  ks 
pretensions  to  Ferdinand,  630 ;  the  other  snirentoi 
Granada,  632. 

Kircher,  Athanasius,  his  opinion  relative  to  Ihetawds" 
Marco  Poto,  904. 

L. 

Labrador,  discovei-ed  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  804. 
Lactanlius,  passage  quoted  from,  to  prove  the  impotdiB! 

of  there  being  antipodes,  627. 
Lapis  lazuli,  specimens  found  among  tbe  mountain  (« 

Cibao,  707. 
Ledesma,  Pedro,  bis  gallant  conduct,  829,  830 ;  involn) 

himself  in  Porras's  mutiny,  and  receives  a  multilule  « 

wounds,  844  ;  is  assassinated,  ib. 
Lepe,  Diego,  sails  on  a  voyage  and  discovers  more  of  Hf 

southern  continent  than  any  voyager  of  his  day,  8W. 
Letters,  the  opinion  of  the  Haytians  that  they  coakltp«*^' 

768. 
Lineage  of  Christopher  Colnmbus,  an  account  of,  875. 
Lombards,  llie  extent  of  their  trade,  611. 
Lopez,  Juan,  his  rencontre  with  Colabanama,  832. 
Lots  for  Pilgrimages,  drawing  of,  671,674. 
Lnian,  Juan  de,  his  excimifon  among  the  mountsiM  of 

Cibao,  708. 
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M. 

Macbam,  discorerer  of  Madeira,  6iO;  an  account  of  his 
adrentures  and  the  discovery  of  Madeira,  91  < . 

Madeira,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Island  of,  91 1 . 

Magellan,  electrical  lights  seen  during  tus  voyage  on  the 
masts  of  ships,  689. 

Magnana,  domain  of,  an  account  of,  729. 

ilabogany,  canoes  made  of,7(7. 

Maladies  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ilayti,  70f,  712. 

Malaga,  siege  and  capture  of,  629. 

Maldonado,  Don  Alonso,  appointed  alguaiil-mayor  in  the 
place  of  Roldan,  in  Hispanii^a,  808. 

Maldonado,  Melchor,  visits  Guacanagari,  698;  proceeds 
along  the  coast,  700. 

Malte-Brtm,  bis  conjecture  relative  to  Colnmbns  considered, 
892. 

Man,  origin  of,  according  to  the  IIaytians,7IO. 

Mandeville,  Sh:  John,  a  short  account  of  bis  travels,  906; 
hdd  in  great  authority  by  Columbos,  ib. 

Manicaotex,  succeeds  Baonabo,  756 ;  commands  in  a  battle, 
757 ;  is  conquered  and  sues  for  peace,  758 ;  compelled  to 
pay  half  a  calabash  of  gold  every  three  months,  ib. ;  as- 
sembly of  the  Caciques  at  his  house  to  prefer  complaints 
against  Columbus,  744. 

Mangon,  a  province  of  Cuba,  719. 

Maps,  a  great  improvement  made  in,  6(2. 

Marble,  masses  of,  found  among  the  mountains  of  Cibao, 
707. 

Marcolini,  bis  account  of  Estotiland  and  Drogeo,  892. 

Margarita,  island  of,  discovery  of,  760. 

of  Austria,  her  nuptials  with  Prince  Joan,  750. 

Margarite,  Pedro,  recommended  to  a  command  by  Colum- 
bus, 705 ;  made  commander  of  the  forlress  of  St  Thomas, 
708;  sends  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  bis  colony, 
712;  is  invested  with  the  command  of  the  forces,  714; 
Asregards  his  instructions,  ib. ;  bis  misconduct  during 
the  absence  of  Colnmbns,  729;  is  censured  by  Diego  Co- 
Inmbus,  ib.;  forms  a  plan  of  returning  to  Spain,  750; 
sets  sail,  ib. ;  his  aocnsations  of  Columbus  at  Madrid,  740. 

Marque,  Diego,  missed  at  Guadaloupe,  691 ;  bis  retom,  692; 
b  placed  under  arrest,  ib. 

Maria,  Santa,  discovery  of,  693. 

Marien,  domain,  account  of,  729. 

Marigalante,  island  of,  discovery  of,  690. 

Marta,  Santa,  discovery  of,  7 1 8, 719. 

MarUn  V,  Pope,  conceides  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the 
lands  it  might  discover  ihtm  Cape  Bojador  to  the  Indies, 
682. 

Martin,  San,  island  of,  discovered,  693. 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  description  of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola, 
660;  short  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  9(6 ;  passages 
from  his  letters  relative  to  Columbus,  917 ;  his  character 
of  Jnan  Vespucci,  883. 

Mary's,  St,  island  of,  transactions  at,  675. 

Mateo,  Joan,  a  Haytian,  converted  to  Christianity,  767. 

Manro,  constructs  a  celebrated  map,  613. 

Mayobanei,  Cadqne  of  the  Ciguayans,  670;  Guarionei  flies 
to  him  for  refhge,  775;  bis  answer  to  the  Adelantado, 
when  desired  to  give  up  Guarionei,  776;  is  deserted  in 
his  need,  ib. ;  compelled  to  fly,  ib. ;  is  seized  with  bis 
wife  and  children,  777. 

Mednia  Cell,  Duke  of,  entertains  Columbus,  629 ;  applica- 
tion of  Colnmbns  to,  631 ;  dedmes,  ib. ;  writes  to  the 
Qaeen,  652. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Dukeof,  application  of  Columbus  to,  631 ; 
plan  rejected,  ib. ;  make*  anJnroad  into  Barbary,  800. 


Melons  introduced  to  Ilayti,  712. 

Mendei,  Diego,  his  bold  conduct  at  Veragna,  825, 826, 831 ; 
bis  reward,  831 ;  bis  meritorious  conduct  at  Jamaica,  832; 
his  conversation  with  Columbas,  833 ;  undertakes  to  go 
in  a  canoe  to  St  Domingo,  834 ;  departs  with  one  Spaniard 
and  six  Indians,  ib. ;  narrowly  escapes  being  murdered 
by  the  Indians  of  the  coast,  and  returns,  835 ;  account  of 
his  voyage,  84  0;  sails  for  Spain,  845 ;  subsequent  history, 
ib. 

Mendoza,  Pedro  Gonzalez  de,— see  Toledo,  Archbishop  of. 

Meneses,  Don  Pedro  de,  bis  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Centa 
in  respect  to  the  propriety  of  maritime  discoveries,  620. 

Mermaids,  three  supposed,  seen  by  Columbus,  668. 

Meiiatrillo,  Rodrigo,  commands  the  soldiery  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  Xaragua,  848. 

Misa,  Riodehi,724. 

Slock  battle  in  Xaragua,  766. 

Moflis  de  Palestrello,  Dofia  Felipa,  her  marriage  with  Co- 
lumbus, GI3. 

Monte  Cbrisli,  description  of,  701 ;  Columbus  founds  the 
city  of  Isabella,  ib. 

Montserrat,  discovery  of,  695. 

Moors,  war  against  the,  625. 

,  none  permitted  to  establish  themselves  In  tbe  colo- 
nies or  go  on  voyages  of  discovery,  807. 

Morales,  Francisco,  his  evidence  relative  to  tbe  discovery  of 
the  coast  of  Paria  by  Columbus,  885. 

Mother-of-pearl  found  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  758. 

Moiica,  Adrian  de,  conspiracy  of,  792;  meditates  the  death 
of  the  Admiral  and  of  Roldan,  ib.;  is  seized,  ib.;  and  flung 
headlong  from  the  hattlemenis  of  Fort  Conceplioo,  ib. 

Moya,  Marchioness  of,  becomes  a  friend  (o  Columbus, 
629;  and  reconunends  bis  suit  to  the  Queen,  ib.;  also, 
632. 

Mulalas,  islands  of,  discovered,  831 . 

Mules,  tbe  employment  of,  under  the  saddle,  prohibited  in 
Spain,  858. 

Music  of  tbe  Haytians,  7f  I . 

Musicians  sent  to  Ilayti  to  enliven  the  spirits  of  the  colony, 
755. 

N. 

Names,  exchanging,  an  Indian  league  of  flratemity,  850. 

Navarrete,  his  opinion  relative  to  tbe  island  first  discovered 
by  CoIumbus,894  . 

Navasa,  island  of,  84i . 

Navidad,  La ,  or  tbe  Nativity,  conslmction  of  the  fortress  of, 
663 ;  disasters  at  tbe  fortress,  693 ;  abandoned  by  Colum- 
bus, 700. 

Needle,  variation  of  tbe,  first  noticed,  640 ;  inclines  a  whole 
point,  762;  Columbus's  speculation  in  respect  to,  ib. 

Negotiations,  diplomatic,  between  tbe  courts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  with  rrapect  to  the  new  discoveries,  684. 

Negroes  of  Alrica  Introduced  into  Hispaniola,  807 ;  their 
first  revolt,  870. 

Newfoundland,  assertions  relative  to  tbe  discovery  of,  by 
the  Scandinavians,  890. 

Nicholas,  St,  harbour  of,  658. 

Nicnessa,  Diego  de,  appointed  governor  of  Golden  Castile, 
868;  fails  in  bis  undertaking  to  colonise,  869. 

Niiio,  Pedro  Alonso,  sails  for  Ilayti,  748;  undertakes  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  returns  from  tbe  Peari  coast 
after  a  lucrative  voyage,  805, 804 ;  arrives  at  Cadiz  from 
Hispaniola,  with  a  uumber  of  Indian  prisoners,  ib. 

Noya,  Jnan  de,  his  escape  by  diving,  828. 
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Ocean,  line  of  demarcation  of  tbe,  between  Spain  and  Por- 
toeai,  682. 

Oderigo,  documents  in  tbe  possession  of  tbe  family  of,  re- 
lative to  ColDcnbu8,8l  I . 

Ojeda,  Don  Alonso  de,  account  of,  687 ;  anecdote  of,  ib. ; 
goes  in  search  of  Diego  Marque,  at  Guadaloupe,  692 ;  bis 
expedition  to  explore  the  interior  of  Ilispaniola,  702  ; 
sallies  from  Isabella,  714  ;  bis  conduct  in  respect  to  some 
Uaylian  tbieves,  ib. ;  character  of,  731 ;  is  besieged  by 
Caonabo,  ib. ;  anecdote  of,  ib. ;  undertakes  to  seize 
Caonabo,  and  deliver  bim  alive  into  the  bands  of  Colum- 
bus, 733;  visits  him,  ib. ;  offers  bim  the  bell  of  Isabella, 
ib. ;  his  stratagem  to  take  him  off,  734 ;  conquers  in  an 
engagement  with  a  brother  of  Caonabo,  733 ;  his  con- 
duct at  tbe  liattle  of  the  Yega,738;  arrives  at  tbe  west- 
ern part  of  Hispaniola  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  788; 
cause  of  bis  voyage,  ib. ;  bis  manoeuvre  with  Roldan, 
790;  leaves  tbe  island  with  a  threat,  ib. ;  returns  to 
Spain  with  a  drove  of  slaves,  ib. ;  appointed  governor  of 
Mew  Andalusia,  868;  fails  in  his  undertaking  to  colonise 
that  country,  869;  bis  evidence  relative  to  tbe  discovery 
of  the  coast  of  Paria  by  Columbus,  884. 

Oro.Rio  del,  or  Santiago,  river  of,  discovered,  668. 

Otto,  Mons.,  remarks  on  bis  letter  to  Dr.  FrankHn  relative 
to  Martin  Bebcm,  890. 

Ovando,  Don  Mcbolas  de,  chosen  to  supersede  Bobadilla, 
806 ;  character  of,  ib. ;  great  privileges  granted  to,  807 ; 
his  fleet,  808;  allowed  to  wear  silk,  precious  stones,  etc., 
ib. ;  sails,  ib. ;  reaches  St  Domingo  and  assumes  tbe 
government,  812 ;  refuses  to  let  Columbus  take  shelter, 
813 ;  bis  mysterious  conduct  to  Columbus  in  bis  distress 
at  Jamaica,  839 ;  an  account  of  bis  administration  and 
oppression,  84S ;  suflerings  of  the  natives  under  tbe  civil 
policy  of,  ib. ;  view  of  tbe  military  operations  of,  847 ; 
visits  Anacaona,  ib. ;  takes  it  into  bis  bead  that  she  in- 
tends to  massacre  bim  and  all  his  attendants,  848 ;  seizes 
Anacaona  and  bums  all  tbe  Caciques,  ib. ;  massacres 
tbe  populace,  ib.;  and  causes  Anacaona  to  be  ignomi- 
niously  banged,  849 ;  bis  further  atrocious  conduct  to 
the  uufortnnate  Indians,  ib. ;  founds  Santa  Maria  in  com- 
memoration of  bis  atrocities,  ib.;  wages  war  against 
the  natives  of  Higuey,  ib. ;  causes  many  of  them  to  be 
slangbtered  and  their  chieftains  to  be  burnt,  850 ;  hangs  a 
female  Cacique  of  distinction,  ib. ;  causes  600  Indians  of 
Saona  to  be  imprisoned  in  one  dwelling  and  put  to  the 
sword,  ib. ;  receives  Columbus  on  his  arrival  at  St  DO' 
mingo  with  a  hypocritical  politeness,  854;  is  superseded 
by  Don  Diego  Columbus,  but  permitted  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  all  bis  property,  8<>7. 

Onedo,  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de,  a  short  account  of  bis  life 
and  writings,  918. 

Oysters  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  round  tbe  roots  of  the  mangrove 
trees,  760. 

Ozema,  river  of,  and  the  counb-y  through  which  it  flows, 
764. 


Palms,  Cape  of,  discovered,  6.53. 

Palos,  the  port,  whence  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  expedi- 
tion, 636 ;  present  state  of,  678. 

Pane,  Roman,  labours  to  convert  the  Haylians,  767. 

Paradise,  observations  on  tbe  situation  of  the  terrestrial, 
922;  ortheIIaytians,7IO. 

Paria,  Gulf  of,  Columbus's  voyage  through  the,  736;  de- 
scription of  Ihc  coast  of,  7.'58 ;  manners  of  the  natives,  ib. 


Parrots,  first  seen  in  tbe  western  hemisphere,  648;  lirp 
flights  of,  seen,  690 ;  found  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  7SII. 

Partition,  papal  boll  of, 682. 

Passamonte,  Miguel,  becomes  an  enemy  to  Don  Diq^ 
Columbus,  868. 

Pearls,  tbe  Gulf  of,  759. 

of  Cubagua,  760. 

Pepper  agi,  653,  671. 

Perez,  Alonso,  discovers  land  in  Columbus's  ttiird  vojige, 
753-6. 

,  Fray  Juan,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Li  Babiili, 

entertains  Columbus  on  his  Orst  entry  into  Spaia,  tSi; 
gives  bim  letters  of  introduction  to  ttie  queen's  oonfewr, 
and  educates  his  son,  623;  second  reception  of  Colnoilni, 
631 ;  writes  to  Queen  Isabella,  632;  invited  to  court,  ll>.; 
pleads  the  cause  of  Columbus,  ib. ;  recdves  a  visit  fran 
Columbus  after  bis  success,  636. 

Philip,  King  of  Castile,  listens  to  the  request  of  Colainlni, 
and  promises  a  prosperous  termination  to  bis  loit,  8(0. 

Pigeons,  wood,  vast  numbers  seen  on  the  soalh  aiti 
Cuba,  721. 

Pilgrimages,  lots  for,  drawing  of,  671 ,  674. 

Pilot,  observations  on  the  rumour  of  a  pilot  having  died  lo 
tbe  bouse  of  Columbus,  887. 

Pine-apple  flrstmetwilli,  690. 

Pines,  island  of,  discovered  by  Columbus,  723. 

Pinos,  Isia  de,  discovery  of,  814. 

Pinzons,  family  of;  they  enable  Colmnbos  to otfertalMr 
one  eighth  of  the  charge  of  his  first  expedition,  mIIii 
add  a  third  ship  to  tbe  armanaent,  635;  their  sedtilf 
and  interest  in  tbe  voyage,  637 ;  foroish  C:ohiiabei«ilk 
money  to  defray  the  eighth  share  of  tbe  expense,  Ik; 
account  of  their  bmily,  678. 

Pinzon,  Martin  Alonso,  offers  to  bear  tbe  expenses  of  Co- 
lumbus in  a  renewed  application  to  tbe  court,  632;  l> 
opinion  relative  to  the  nearness  of  land,  644;  iKgiB 
to  lose  confidence  in  the  course  they  are  pursuing)  <^i 
crediting  tbe  accounts  of  the  Indians  in  respect  to  i  tot 
rich  island,  deserts  and  goes  in  search  of  it,  SSI;  Cd- 
Imnbus  meets  bim,  668;  his  apology,  ib.;  acew«t<l 
his  proceedings,  ib. ;  his  duplicity  becomes  more  (li- 
dent,  669 ;  his  arrival  at  Palos,  677 ;  eflect  of  In  IM- 
cberous  conduct,  ib.;  observations  rdathre  to  tlieq>- 
posedidea  of  Columbus  owing  to  him  thestteoeti<ifB> 
great  enterprise,  887 ;  bis  character,  ib. 

,  Vicente  Yaflez,  obtains  a  licence  (at  voyige*  n* 

discovery,  741 ;  sails  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  8"; 
discovers  the  Brazils,  ib. ;  discovers  the  river  o(  Am- 
zons,  ib. ;  is  allowed,  as  a  reward,  to  colonise  and  gf*' 
the  lands  which  he  bad  discovered,  ib. 

Planisphere  of  Martin  Bebem,  639. 

PUny,  bis  notice  of  dectrical  lights  on  the  masts  o(  Hlh 

999- 

Poetry  of  the  Ilaytians,  711. 

Polo,Mcbolas  and  Matteo,  an  accoontof  their  hw*"* 
the  East,  90< ;  theu-flrstjoumey,ib.;retnm,9(8!<l'* 
second  journey,  ib.;  tbeir  retnm,903;  invite  Uw"*' 
latives  to  a  splendid  banquet,  ib. 

,  Marco,  influence  of  bis  travels  on  the  miml  of  ^ 

lumbus,  617, 903 ;  short  account  of  his  fravels,  908|to 
return,  905;  commands  a  galley  at  the  battle  of  Cow*, 
ib. ;  is  taken  prisoner  and  sent  in  chains  to  Geoos.  W" 
writes  an  account  of  his  travels,  ib.;  is  libenled  w* 
returns  to  Venice,  ib. ;  an  account  of  his  work,  901.  __ 

Porras,  Francisco  de,  engages  in  a  mutiny  at  ■J*"*'*'^' 
he  embarks  with  most  of  Colnmbos's  crew  in  Ua  Iwm" 
canoes,  837 ;  is  driven  back,  ib. ;  and  with  his  tomf- 
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oioiis  roves  about  the  island,  838;  refuses  an  offer  of 
pardon,  843;  aUacks  the  Admiral  and  Adelantado,  ib. ; 
taken  prisoner,  844 ;  is  set  at  Uberty  by  OTando,854: 
and  sent  lo  Spain  to  be  examined  by  the  Indian  Boan],  ib. 

Porto  Rico,  discoTery  of,  693. 

Portugal  and  Spain,  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the 
courts  of,  with  respect  to  the  new  discoveries,  684. 

Prado,  prior  of,— seeTalavera. 

Presler  John,  an  imaginary  Christian  King,  619. 

Priests  of  the  Ilaylians,  709. 

Ptolemy,  difficulty  at  the  council  of  Salamanca  to  reconcile 
the  theory  of  Columbus  with  that  of,  628. 

Puerto  de  Bastimeatos,  harbour  of,  820. 

-  Bello,  discovery  of,  by  Columbus,  820. 


-  Santo,  Columbus's  description  of,  658. 


Queen's  Gardens,  Columbus's  arrival  at,  in  his  third  voyaee, 
718. 

Question,  the  territorial,  bow  settled,  688. 

Quibian,  Cacique  of  Veragua,  interview  with  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  825 J  second  interview,  ib.;  determines  on 
preventing  the  Spaniards  from  obtaining  a  settlement  in 
his  territories,  ib. ;  conspires  to  bum  their  houses  and 
murder  them,  825;  is  seiied  by  the  Adelautado  with  his 
wives  and  children,  826 ;  escapes  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  82T ;  attaclis  the  Spaniards  and  is  defeated,  827-8. 

Qninsai,  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  905. 

Qumtanilla,  Alonso  de,  receives  Columbus  into  his  bouse, 

R. 

Rabida,  La,  convent  of,  Columbus  is  entertained  at,  on  hs 

flrst  arrival  in  Spain,  622 ;  present  state,  678. 
Reeds,  river  of,  706. 

,  immense,  seen  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  816. 

Ranier,  King  of  Naples,  Columbus  engages  In  bis  service. 

609. 
Religion  of  the  natives  of  Hayti,  709. 
Repartimientas,  origin  of,  786;  opposiUon  of  Don  Diego 

Columbus  to  the,  868. 
Rewards  and  punishments,  ideas  of  the  Haytians  m  respect 

to,  710. 
Rio  Verde,  or  the  Green  River,  706-7. 
Riquelme,  Pedro,  makes  his  house  the  head-quarters  of  the 
rrfjels  at  Hispaniola,  780;  made  Alcalde  by  Roldan,  786; 
joins  in  a  conspiracy  with  Adriande  Moxica,  792;  is  taken, 
ib. 
Road,  the  first  coosbvcted  by  Europeans  in  the  New 

Worid,  706. 
Rodriguez,  Sebastian,  takes  a  letter  from  the  prior  Perez 

to  the  queeu,  632. 
Roldan,  Francisco,  history  and  character  of,  771 ;  an  ac- 
count of  hb  conspiracy,  ib. ;  takes  possession  of  Xa- 
ragua,  778 ;  his  conduct  in  respect  to  the  ships  sent  for- 
ward by  Columbus,  779;  promises  to  repair  to  St.  Do- 
mingo on  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  ib.;  bis  interview 
with  Ballester,  780;  rejects  an  offer  of  pardon,  ib.; 
demands  bis  discharge,  785;  his  interview  witbCarvajal, 
etc.,  782;  determines  on  going  to  the  Admiral,  783; 
interviews  with  the  Admiral,  ib.;  sends  propositions  by 
Cantajal,  ib.;  which  are  accepted,  ib.;  circumstances 
prevent  their  being  acted  upon,  784 ;  makes  a  second 
arrangement  with  the  Admiral,  785;  is  permitted  to 
resume  his  olBoe  of  Alcalde-mayor,  786 ;  receives  a  grant 
of  lands,  ib.;  visitshislands,  ib. ;  assumes  new  authority, 
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786;  is  sent  to  meet  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  788 ;  his  mancea- 
vres  with  him,  790;  his  rivalaiiip  with  Guevara,  791 ; 
seizes  bun  in  the  dwelling  of  Anacaona,  792;  treated' 
with  confidence  by  BobadUla,  801 ;  his  conduct  investi- 
gated by  Ovando,  813;  sails  for  Spain,  and  is  lost  in  a 
violent  hurricane,  ib. 
Roman,  Friar,  his  account  of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  708. 


Sabellicus,  his  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Venetian  cal- 

leys,  880. 
Salamanca,  the  learned  assemble  at,  to  consider  the  pro- 
position  of  Columbus,  626 ;  pronounce  the  plan  to  be 
vain  and  impossible,  628. 
Salcedo,  Diego  de,  arrives  at  Jamaica  with  succours  from 

Ovando,  845. 
Salvador,  St,  discovery  of.  647;  awe  and  surprise  of  the 
natives  on  flrst  beholding  the  ships  of  Columbus,  ib.; 
descripUon  of  them,  ib.;   goW  first  discovered  in  this 
island,  648. 
Sanchez,  Juan,  takes  charge  of  Quibian,  826;  who  escapes, 

827 ;  killed  in  battle  by  the  Adelantado,  844. 
Sande,  Don  Ruy  de,  his  mission  to  the  Spanish  court,  684, 
Santa,  La  Isla,  discovery  of,756. 

Cruz,  Island  of,  discovery  of,  695. 

Gloria  (St  Ann's  Bay),  discovered  by  Columbus. 

716. 
Santiago.    See  Jamaica. 

.  river  of,  discovered,  668. 

Saona,  island  of,  discovered,  726. 

Scandinavians,  an  essay  relative  to  the  voyages  of,  890. 

Schedel,  remarks  on  an  interpolaUon  in  his  chronicle,  889. 

Semana,  Gulf  of,  discovered,  670. 

Seneca,  hU  notice  of  electrical  Ugbts  on  the  mask  of  shins 

689. 
Serafln,  Point,  720. 
Sharks,  a  multitude  of,  seen  on  the  coast  of  Veragua,  822; 

curious  method  of  taking  them,  7f9. 
Ships,  observations  relaUve  to  the  size  of  those  employed 

by  Columbus,  893. 
Staves,  five  hundred  are  sent  to  Spain,  756;  three  hun- 
dred sent  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  764 ;  arrival  in 
Spain,  742;  Queen  Isabella  interests  herself  in  their  fa- 
vour, ib.;  orders  them  to  be  sent  back  to  HayUj  ib.; 
negroes  first  introduced  to  the  New  Worid,  807;  llisl 
paniola  the  Drst  island  lo  exhibit  an  awftil  retribuUon, 
ib. ;  regulations  in  respect  to,  869. 
Solomon,  the  gold  used  in  the  temple  of,  824. 
Soria,  Juan  de,  his  insolence  to  Columbus,  687. 
Soul,  ideasof  the  Haytians  in  respect  to  the,  710 ;  theaffer 

state  of,  believed  by  the  natives  of  Cuba,  724. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  diplomaUc  negoUations  between  the 

courts  of,  with  respect  to  the  new  discoveries,  684. 
Spotorno,  Gio.,  publishes  documents  relaUve  to  Columbus 

812. 
Sugar-cane  introduced  to  Hayti,  712. 
Swallow,  a,  circles  about  the  ships  of  Columbus,  689. 

T. 

Talavera,  Fernando  de,  prior  of  Prado  and  confessor  to 
Queen  IsabeUa,  623 ;  esteems  Columbus's  plan  impossible 
623 ;  he  isdesired  by  the  King  to  assemble  men  of  scienc^ 
to  consider  the  matter,  626 ;  reports  to  the  King  that  the 
council  had  pronounced  the  plan  vain  and  impossible, 
050;  takes  a  message  from  the  King,  ib.;  disgusted  at  the 
high  terms  insisted  on  In  Columbus,  653. 
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TeuerilTe,  fears  of  the  crew  at  bebolding  Moont,  639. 

Teredo,  tbe,  injures  Colnmbos's  sbips,  820. 

Territory,  question  of,  bow  settled,  688. 

Thomas,  St,  fortress  of,  erected,  707 ;  conduct  of  tbe  colo- 
nists there,  7i2. 

Tobacco,  first  seen  in  tbe  island  of  Caba,  655. 

Tobago,  discovery  of,  760. 

Toledo,  archbishop  of,  bis  character,  625 ;  gives  Columbus 
an  attentive  bearing,  626 ;  and  procures  him  an  audience 
of  tbe  King,  ih. ;  bis  reception  of  Columbus  on  his  re- 
turn, 681. 

Toledo,  Dona  Maria  de,  Diego  Columbus  becomes  ena- 
moured of,  867 ;  their  marriage,  ib.;  and  embarkation 
for  Hispaniola,  ib.;  is  left  as  vice-queen  at  St  Domingo  on 
the  sailing  of  Don  Diego  for  Spain,  869 ;  becomes  a 
■widow,  87). 

Torre,  Dofia  Juana  dc  la,  receives  a  letter  fh>m  Columbus 
with  an  account  of  bis  treatment,  802. 

Torres,  Antonio  de,  despatched  firom  Hispaniola,  with 
twelve  sbips,  to  Spain,  703;  arrives  at  Cadiz,  741 ;  dis- 
missed from  office,  732. 

,  Luis  de,  sent  up  the  island  of  Cuba  by  Columbus, 

634  ;  account  of  bis  journey,  633. 

Tortoises,  sea  covered  wilb,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba, 
721 ;  curious  method  of  taking,  719;  a  living  one  taken  out 
of  the  maw  of  a  shark,  822. 

Tortugas,  beautiful  island  of,  discovery  of,  660. 

Toscanelli,  Paulo,  his  correspondence  with  Columbus,  617. 

Trade  of  the  colonies  monopolized  by  the  crown  of  Spain, 
807;  the  Spanish  system  tbe  scoff  of  modem  times,  ib. 

Trasierra,  Juan  de,  799.      ^ 

Triana,  Rodrigo  de,  first  sees  the  land  of  the  western  world, 
646. 

Tribute  imposed  upon  the  Haytians,  738. 

Trinidad,  island  of,  discovered,  736;  description  of  its  ap- 
pearance, ib. ;  natives  of,  ib. 

Tristan,  Diego,  827;  is  kiUed,  828. 

Tudela,  Benjamin,  travels  of,  6(9. 

Turk's  Island,  observations  relative  to,  894-5. 

U. 
Ursula,  Santa,  island  of,  discovered,  693. 


Vagoniana,  a  Caciqne;  one  of  bis  subjects  supposed  to  be 

turned  into  a  bird,  710. 
Vassals,  natives  of  Hispaniola  reduced  to  the  condition  of, 

786. 
Vega,  Garcilasso  de  la,  his  tale  relative  to  a  pilot  having 

died  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  888. 

Real,  the  Royal  plain,  706, 711;  account  of,  729. 

Velasco,  Pedro  de,  bis  voyage  to  Ireland,  625. 

Velasquez,  Francisco,  799. 

Velasquez,  Diego,  commands  the  soldiery  at  tbe  massacre  of 

Xaragua,  848. 
Venezuela,  gulf  of,  discovery  of,  789. 
Veragua,  coast  of,  discovery  of,  818;  warlike  spirit  of  the 

inhabitants,  ib. ;  soil  appears  to  be  impregnated  wilb 

gold,  823. 


Veragua,  Duke  of,  consents  to  have  tbe  remains  of  Coinm- 
bus  removed  to  Cuba,  865. 

,  tbe  heirship  to  Colnmbos  decided  In  bis 

favour,  872. 

Verde,  Cape  de,  islands  of,  discovered,  612. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  first  notice  of  bis  eipedilion,  789 ;  an 
account  of,  880;  a  summary  view  of  his  claim  to  the  tiUe 
of  a  discoverer,  881 ;  tbe  voyage  whence  his  name  was 
given  to  tbe  Amo-ican  continent,  882 ;  Columbus's  letter 
to  his  son  relative  to  tbe  merit  and  misfortunes  of,  ib. ; 
Peter  Martyr's  character  of  bis  nephew,  883 ;  his  letter  to 
Ren6,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  ib. ;  observations  native  to 
tbe  points  in  controversy,  ib.;  author's  conclunon,  that 
the  voyage  asserted  to  have  been  made  by  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci never  took  place,  883. 

Vessel,  stem  post  of  a,  found  in  one  of  the  honses  at  Guada- 
loupe,  690. 

Villains,  natives  of  Hispaniola  reduced  to  tbe  conditioo  of, 
786. 

Villejo,  Alonso  de,  appointed  to  carry  Columbus  to  Span, 
801 ;  character  of,  ib.;  his  coUoquy  with  Columbus  pre- 
vious to  their  sailing,  ib. 

Vines  introduced  to  Hayti,  712. 

Vinland,  a  supposed  discovery,  890. 

Virgins,  the  eleven  thousand,  islands  of,  discovered,  693. 

Vows  made  in  a  storm  by  Columbus  and  his  crew,  67 1 ,  674 ; 
attempt  at  fulfilment,  673. 

W. 

Watcr-spont,  a  remarkable,  seen  on  the  coast  of  YeragH, 
821. 

Wax,  cake  of,  presented  to  tbe  Sovereigns  by  C<4anibiK, 
638. 

Wheat  introduced  to  Hayti,  712. 

Wolves,  sea,  several  killed  on  the  coast  of  Hispanioia,  726. 

Woman,  account  of  a  very  strong,  of  Guadaloupe,  747: 
taken  to  Cobimbus's  ship,  ib. ;  falls  in  love  with  Caooabob 
and  refuses  to  return  on  shore,  ib. 

Women,  origin  of,  according  to  the  Haytians,  710. 

Writing;  fear  of  the  Indians  of  Cariari  at  seeing  the  Spa- 
niards write,  817. 

X. 

Xagua ,  gulf  of,  720 ;  coast  of,  once  populous,  now  a  desert,  ib. 
Xaragua,  domain  of,  an  account  of,  729, 765;  descriptioo 

of  its  inhabitants,  729;  Roldao  takes  possesion  of,  778; 

massacre  at,  848. 
Xerifal  Edrizi,  his  description  of  the  Atlantic,  606. 
Ximenes,  cardinal,  869;  prohibits  licences  to  import  staves 

from  Africa  to  tbe  colonies,  914-5. 


Tanlque,  river  of,  707. 


Z. 


Zemes,  inferior  deities  of  the  Haytians,  709.    ' 

Zeno,  ]\icolo,  an  account  of  his  claim  to  the  firtt  discover; 

of  the  American  continent,  89  i. 
Zipangn  (Japan),  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  905. 
Zones,  the,  observations  rdative  to,  906. 


END  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS. 
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"  To  declare  my  opinion  herein,  whatsoever  halh  hcrelo- 
tore  been  discovered  by  the  famous  Iravayles  ofSaturnns  and 
Hercules,  with  such  other  n  horn  the  aniiquitie  for  their  heroi- 
cal  acts  honoured  as  Gods,  seemclh  but  little  and  oliscure,  if 
it  be  compared  to  the  victorious  labours  of  the  Spaniards." 
P.  MtiiTYB,  decad.  Ui,  c.  4.  Lok's  traoslation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  first  discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  al- 
ready been  related  by  the  Author  in  his  History  of  Colum- 
bus. It  is  proposed  by  him,  in  the  present  work,  to  narrate 
the  enterprises  of  certain  of  the  companions  and  disciples 
of  the  Admiral,  who,  enliindled  by  his  zeal,  and  inslructed 
by  his  example,  sallied  forth  separately  in  the  vast  region  of 
adventure  to  which  he  had  led  the  way.  Many  of  them 
aoagbt  merely  to  skirt  the  continent  wbich  he  had  partially 
Tisiled ;  to  secure  the  Brst-fhiits  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Paria 
and  Cubagua;  or  to  explore  the  coast  of  Veragua,  which  he 
bad  represented  as  the  Aorea  Chersonesns  of  the  ancients. 
Others  aspired  to  accomplish  a  grand  discovery  which  be 
bad  meditated  towards  the  close  of  his  career.  In  the  course 
of  bis  expeditions  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Finna,  Colum- 
bus had  repeatedly  received  information  of  the  existence  ofa 
▼ast  sea  to  the  south.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  great  Indian 
Ocean,  the  region  of  the  orieolal  spice  islands,  and  that  it 
most  communicate  by  a  strait  with  the  Caribbean  sea.  His 
last  and  most  disastrous  voyage  was  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  discovering  that  imaginary  strait,  and  making 
Ms  way  into  this  Southern  Ocean,  The  illustrious  naviga- 
tor, however,  was  doomed  to  die,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  discoveries.  It  was  reserved  for  one  of  his 
followers,  Vasco  ^'uuez  de  Balboa,  to  obtain  the  first  view 
of  the  promised  ocean,  from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Darien, 
some  years  after  the  eyes  of  the  venerable  Admiral  bad 
been  closed  in  death.  The  expeditions  here  narrated, 
tbereforc,  may  be  considered  as  springing  immediately  out 
of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  and  fuUllling  some  of  bis  grand 
designs.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  attempts  of  ad- 
Tentiu«ns  knights-errant  to  achieve  the  enterprise  left  un- 
finished by  some  illnstrious  predecessor.  ISeitber  is  this 
eomparison  enth^ly  fanciful :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  curious 
ftct,  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  entered 
largely  into  the  eariy  expeditious  of  the  Spanish  discoverers, 
giving  them  a  character  wholly  distinct  from  similar  enter- 
prises, undertaken  by  other  nations.  It  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  considered  fbr-sought,  if  we  trace  the  cause  of  this  pe- 
<ndiarity  to  the  dorocidic  hblory  of  the  Spaniards  during 
the  middle  ages. 


Eight  centuries  of  incessant  warfare  with  the  Moorish 
usurpers  of  the  Peninsula,  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  ef- 
fect upon  Spanish  character  and  manners.  The  war  being 
ever  close  at  home,  mingled  itself  with  the  domestic  habits 
and  concerns  of  the  Spaniard.  He  was  born  a  soldier. 
The  wild  and  predatory  nature  of  the  war  also  made  him  a 
kind  of  chivalrous  marauder.  His  horse  and  weapon  were 
always  ready  for  the  field.  His  delight  was  in  roving  in- 
cursions and  extravagant  exploits ;  and  no  gain  was  so  glo- 
rious in  his  eyes  as  the  cavalgada  of  spoils  and  captives 
driven  home  in  triimiph  from  a  plundered  province.  Re- 
ligion, which  has  ever  held  great  empire  over  the  Spanish 
mind,  lent  its  aid  to  sanctify  these  roving  and  ravaging  pro- 
pensities, and  the  Castilian  cavalier,  as  he  sacked  the  towns, 
and  laid  waste  the  fields  of  his  Moslem  neighboiu-,  piously 
believed  be  was  doing  God  service. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  put  an  end  to  the  peninsular 
wars  between  christian  and  infidel  :  the  spirit  of  Spanish 
chivalry  was  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  its  wonted  sphere 
of  action;  but  it  had  been  too  long  fostered  and  excited,  to 
be  as  suddenly  appeased.  The  youth  of  the  nation,  bred 
up  to  daring  adventure  and  heroic  achievement,  could  not 
brook  the  tranquil  and  regular  pursuits  of  common  life, 
but  panted  for  some  new  field  of  romantic  enterprise. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  grand  project  of  Colum- 
bus was  carried  into  effect.  His  treaty  with  the  sovereigns 
was,  in  a  manner,  signed  with  the  same  pen  that  bad  sub- 
scribed the  capitulation  of  the  Moorish  capital ;  and  bis  first 
expedition  may  almost  be  said  to  have  departed  from  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Granada.  Many  of  the  youthfhl  cavaliers, 
who  had  fleshed  Ibeir  swords  in  that  memorable  war, 
crowded  the  ships  of  the  discovers,  thinking  a  new  career 
of  arms  was  to  be  opened  to  them  —  a  kind  of  crusade  into 
splendid  and  unknown  regions  of  infidels.  The  very 
weapons  and  armour  that  had  been  used  against  the  Moors, 
were  drawn  from  the  arsenals  to  equip  the  heroes  of  these 
remoter  adventures;  and  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
early  commanders  in  the  ^'ew  World,  will  be  foimd  to 
have  made  their  first  essay  in  arms,  under  the  banner  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  their  romantic  campaigns 
among  the  mountains  of  Andalusia. 

To  these  circumstances  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  as- 
cribed that  swelling  chivalrous  spirit  wbich  will  be  found 
continually  mingling,  or  rather  warring,  with  the  technical 
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habiU  of  Ibe  seaman  and  the  sordid  schemes  of  the  merce- 
nary adventurer,  in  these  early  Spauish  discoTeriea.  Chi- 
Tab7  had  left  the  land  and  bunched  upon  the  de^.  The 
Spanish  cavalier  had  embarked  in  the  caravel  of  the  dis- 
coverer. He  carried  among  the  trackless  wildernesses  of 
the  New  World  Ibe  same  contempt  of  danger  and  fortitude 
under  suffering;  the  same  restless  roaming  spirit;  the 
same  passion  for  inroad  and  ravage  and  vain-glorious  ex- 
ploit; and  the  same  fervent,  and  often  bigoted,  zeal  tar  the 
propagation  of  bis  faith,  that  had  distinguished  him  during 
bis  warfare  with  the  Moors.  Instances  in  point  will  be 
found  in  Ibe  extravagant  career  of  the  daring  Ojeda,  parti- 
cularly in  his  adventures  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma, 
and  the  wild  shores  of  Cuba ;— in  the  sad  story  of  the  "  nn- 
fortunale  ?iicuesa,"  graced  as  it  is  with  occasional  touches 
of  high-bred  courtesy ; — in  the  singular  cruise  of  that  brave 
but  credulous  old  cavalier,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  fell 
upon  the  Qowery  coast  of  Florida  in  bis  search  after  an 
imaginary  fountain  of  youth  , — and  above  all,  in  the  che- 
quered fortunes  of  Vasco  NuBez  de  Balboa,  whose  dis- 
covery of  the  PaciOc  Ocean  forms  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  striking  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  >'ew  Worid, 
and  whose  fate  might  furnish  a  theme  of  wonderful  interest 
for  a  poem  or  a  drama. 

The  extraordinary  actions  and  adventures  of  these  men, 
while  Ibey  rival  the  exploits  recorded  in  cbivalric  romance, 
have  the  additional  interest  of  verity.  They  leave  us  in 
admiration  of  the  bold  and  heroic  qualities  Inherent  in  the 
Spanish  character,  which  led  that  nation  to  so  high  a  pitch 
of  power  and  glory ;  and  which  are  still  discernible  in  the 
great  mast  of  that  gallant  people,  by  those  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  them  rightly. 

Before  concluding  those  prefatory  remarks,  the  Author 
would  acknowledge  how  much  be  has  been  indebted  to  the 
ftird  volume  of  the  invaluable  Historical  Collection  of  Don 
Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  wherein  that  author  has 
exhibited  his  usnal  industry,  accuracy,  and  critical  acumen. 
He  has  likewise  profited  greatly  by  the  second  volume  of 
Oviedo's  General  History,  which  only  exists  in  manuscript, 
and  a  copy  of  which  he  found  in  the  Columbian  Library 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 

He  has  bad  some  assistance  also  ftx)m  the  documents  of 
(he  law  case  between  Don  Diego  Columhas  and  the  crown, 
which  exists  in  the  archives  of  the  Indias,  and  for  an  in- 
spection of  which  he  is  nmch  indebted  to  the  permission  of 
the  government  and  the  kind  attentions  of  Don  Josef  de  la 
Higuera  y  Lara,  the  intelligent  keeper  of  the  Archives. 
These,  with  the  historical  works  of  Herrera,  Las  Casas, 
Gomara,  and  Peter  Martyr,  have  been  bis  authorities  for  the 
facis  contained  in  the  following  work,  though  he  has  not 
thought  proper  to  refer  to  tbem  continnally  at  the  bottom 
of  his  page. 

While  his  work  was  going  through  the  press,  he  re- 
ceived a  volume  of  Spanish  Biography,  written  with  great 
elegance  and  accuracy,  by  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana, 
and  containing  a  life  of  Vasco  Nuhez  de  Balboa.  He  was 
graliOed  to  And  that  his  own  arrangement  of  facts  was 
generally  corroborated  by  this  work ;  thongb  he  was  enabled 
to  correct  his  dates  in  several  instances,  and  to  make  a  few 
other  emendations  from  the  volume  of  Sehor  Qiiinlana, 
whose  position  in  Spain  gave  him  the  means  of  attaining 
superior  exactness  on  these  points. 


ALONSO  DE  OJEDA,- 

HIS  FIBST  VOTAGB. 
Ill   WBICH   HI   WIS    ACCOBPiSIED  St 

AMERIGO  VESPUCCL' 

CHAPTER  L 
soMi  Accovirr  of  ojkdi.    op  join  di  li  cosi.   op  ui- 

UOO  VI5PUCCI.      PBEPABlTIOaS  POl  TBI  VOIICI. 
[1499.) 

Those  who  have  read  the  History  of  CoIqiiiIiie 
will,  doubtless,  remember  the  character  and  expMis 
of  AJonso  de  Ojeda;  as  some  of  the  readers  otUe 
following  pages,  however,  may  not  have  perused  that 
work,  and  as  it  is  proposed  at  present  to  trace  llie 
subsequent  fortunes  of  this  youUifuI  adTcnturer,  i 
brief  sketch  of  him  may  not  be  deemed  superfloous. 

Alonso  de  Ojeda  was  a  native  of  Cuenca,  in  >ew 
Castile,  and  of  a  respectable  family.  He  was  btooghi 
up  as  a  page  or  esquire,  in  the  service  of  Don  Ln» 
de  Cerda,  Duke  of  Medina  Cell,  one  of  die  mA 
powerful  nobles  of  Spain :  the  same  who  for  somelinv 
patronized  Columbus  during  his  application  to  tbe 
Spanish  court.  '  j 

Tn  those  warlike  days,  when  the  peninsula  ms  dis- 
tracted by  contests  between  the  christian  kingdooK, 
by  feuds  between  the  nobles  and  the  crown,  andb! 
the  incessant  and  marauding  warfare  with  the  Moon. 
tlie  household  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  was  a  compkK 
school  of  arms,  where  the  youth  of  the  counUy  ven 
sent  to  be  trained  up  in  all  kinds  of  hardy  exerdsts, 
and  to  be  led  to  battle  under  an  illustrions  buun 
Such  was  especially  the  case  with  the  seniceofk 
Duke  of  Medina  Geli,  who  possessed  princdj  ^ 
mains,  whose  household  was  a  petty  court,  who  M 
legions  of  armed  retainers  to  the  field,  and  who  >p- 
peared  in  splendid  state  and  with  an  immense  niiax. 
more  as  an  ally  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  than«< 
subject.  He  engaged  in  many  of  tlie  roughest  aft- 
ditions  of  the  memorable  war  of  Granada,  alnT 
insisting  on  leading  his  own  troops  in  person,  ffiis 
the  service  was  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danW- 
Alonso  de  Ojeda  was  formed  to  signalize  himsdfi' 
such  a  school.  Though  small  of  stature,  hewas«(' 
made,  and  of  wonderful  force  and  activity,  will" 
towering  spirit  and  a  daring  eye  tliat  seemed  lo  nnl' 
up  fordeflciency  of  height.  He  was  a  bold  and  gni^ 
ful  horseman,  an  excellent  foot  soldier,  dexlow 
with  every  weapon,  and  noted  for  his  eiuaordin"! 
skill  «nd  adroitness  in  all  feats  of&trengtiianda^i!' 

He  must  have  been  quite  young  when  he  folkiw" 
tlie  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  as  page,  lo  tlie  Moori* 
wars;  for  he  was  but  about  twenty-one  years  of « 

•  Ojeda  is  pronounced  in  Spanish  Obeda,  with  astroiW''' 
lion  of  the  h. 

>  Vespucci,  pronounced  Vespuchf . 

'  Tarones  lluslres.  |x>r  F.  Pizarro  y  OrHlana.  p.  H-  WW* 
ilist.  Ind..  I.  i.  c.  «2. 
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when  he  accompanied  Golundtus  iu  bis  second 
voyage;  he  had  already,  however,  distingoUhed  him* 
self  by  his  enlefivising  spirit  and  iieadlong  valour ; 
and  his  exploits  during  that  voyage  contributed  to 
enhance  his  reputation.  He  relumed  to  Spain  with 
Columbus,  but  did  not  accompany  him  in  his  third 
voyage,  in  the  spring  of  4498.  Be  was  probably 
impatient  of  subordination,  and  ambitious  of  a  sepa- 
rate employment  or  command,  whidi  the  influence 
of  bis  connections  gave  him  a  great  chance  of  obtain- 
ing. He  had  a  cousin  german  of  his  own  name, 
the  reverend  Padre  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  a  Dominican 
friar,  who  was  one  of  the  first  inquisitors  of  Spain, 
and  a  great  favoorite  with  the  Catliolic  Sovereigns. ' 
This  &ther  inquisitor  was,  moreover,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  bishop  Don  Juan  Rodriguez  Fonseca,  who 
had  the  chief  management  of  Uie  aflairs  of  the  Indies, 
under  which  general  name  were  comprehended  all 
the  countries  discovered  m  the  New  W  orld.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  his  cousin  inquisitor,  tlierefore, 
Qieda  had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop, 
vrbo  took  him  into  his  especial  favour  and  patronage. 
Mention  has  already  been  made>  in  the  History  of 
Columbus,  of  a  present  made  by  the  bishop  to  Ojeda 
of  a  small  Flemish  painting  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
Tills  the  young  adventurer  carried  about  with  him  as 
a  protecting  relic,  invoking  it  at  all  times  of  peril, 
\rbether  by  sea  or  land;  and  to  the  especial  care  of 
the  Yirgm  be  attributed  tlie  remarkable  circumstance 
that  he  bad  never  been  wounded  in  any  of  the  innu- 
merable brawls  and  battles  into  which  he  was  conti- 
niuJiy  betrayed  by  his  rash  and  fiery  temperament. 
While  Ojeda  was  lingering  about  the  court,  letters 
irere  received  from  Columbus,  giving  an  account  of 
the  events  of  bis  tliird  voyage,  especially  of  his  dis- 
coyery  of  the  coast  of  Paria,  which  he  described  as 
abounding  with  drugs  and  spices,  with  gold  and 
sii^er,  and  precious  stones,  and,  above  all,  with 
oriental  pearls,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
borders  of  that  vast  and  unknown  region  of  the  East, 
'wherein,  according  to  certain  learned  theorists,  was 
sitaated  the  terrestrial  paradise.  Specimens  of  the 
pearls,  procured  in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
natives,  accom|ianied  his  epistle,  together  with  charts 
descriptive  of  bis  route.  These  tidings  caused  a 
great  sensation  among  the  maritime  adventurers  of 
Spain ;  but  no  one  was  more  excited  by  them  than 
Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who,  from  his  intimacy  witli  the 
bfehop,  had  full  access  to  the  charts  and  correspond- 
ence of  Gdumbus.  He  inunediately  conceived  the 
project  of  making  a  voyage  in  the  route  thus  marked 
out  by  the  Admiral,  and  ofseizing  upon  thefirst  fruits 
of  (fiscovery  wliich  he  bad  left  ongathered.  His 
scheme  met  with  ready  encouragement  from  Fonseca, 
•yrbo,  as  has  heretofore  been  sliown,  was  an  impla- 
cable oiemy  to  Columbus,  and  willing  to  promote 
any  measure  that  might  injure  or  molest  him.  The 
iNsbop  accordingly  granted  a  commission  to  Ojeda, 

•  Tiurro.  Varone*  Ilmire*. 


authorising  him  to  fit  out  an  armament  and  proceed 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the  proviso  merely 
that  he  should  not  visit  any  territories  appertaining 
to  Portugal,  or  any  of  the  lands  discovered  in  the 
name  of  Spain  previous  to  the  year  440S.  The  latter 
part  of  this  provision  appears  to  have  been  craftily 
worded  by  the  bishop,  so  as  to  leave  the  coast  of 
Paria  and  its  pearl  fisheries  open  to  Ojeda,  they  hav- 
ing been  recently  discovered  by  Columbus  in  4498. 

The  commission  was  signed  by  Fonseca  alone,  in 
virtue  of  general  powers  vested  in  him  for  sndi  pnr- 
poses,  but  the  signature  of  the  Sovereigns  did  not 
appear  on  the  instrument,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  sanction  was  sought  on  the  occasion.  He  knew 
that  Columbus  had  recently  remonstrated  against  a 
royal  mandate  issued  in  1495,  permitting  voyages  of 
discovery  by  private  adventurers,  and  that  the  So- 
vereigns bad  in  consequence  revoked  their  mandate 
wherever  it  might  be  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  sti- 
pulated privileges  of  the  Admiral.'  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  bishop  avoided  raismg  any  ques- 
tion that  might  impede  the  enterprise;  being  con- 
fident of  the  ultimate  approbation  of  Ferdinand,  who 
would  be  well  pleased  to  have  bis  dominions  in  the 
New  World  extended  by  the  discoveries  of  private 
adventurers,  undertaken  at  their  own  expense.  It 
was  stipnlated  in  this,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  li- 
censes for  private  expeditions,  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  profits,  generally  a  fourth  or  fifth,  should 
be  reserved  for  the  crown. 

Having  thus  obuined  permission  to  make  the  voy- 
age, the  next  consideration  with  Ojeda  was  to  find 
the  means.  He  was  a  young  adventurer,  a  mere 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  destitute  of  wealtli;  but  he 
had  a  high  repuUtion  for  courage  and  enterprise,  and 
with  these,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  make  his  way 
to  the  richest  parts  of  the  newly  discovered  lands, 
and  have  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  bis  disposal. 
He  had  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  finding  monied 
associates  among  the  rich  merchants  of  Seville,  who, 
in  that  age  of  discovery,  were  ever  ready  to  stake 
their  property  upon  the  schemes  of  roving  navigators. 
With  such  assistance  he  soon  equipped  a  squadron  of 
four  vessels  at  Port  St  Mary,  opposite  Cadiz.  Amimg 
the  seamen  who  engaged  with  bun  were  several  who 
had  just  returned  from  accompanying  Columbus  in 
his  voyage  to  this  very  coast  of  Paria.  The  principal 
associate  of  Ojeda,  and  one  on  whom  he  placed  great 
reliance,  was  Juan,  de  la  Cosa ;  who  accompanied 
him  as  first  male,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  chief  pilot. 
This  was  a  bold  Biscayan,  who  may  be  regarded  aaa 
disciple  of  Columbus,  with  whom  be  had  sailed  m  his 
second  voyage,  when  he  coasted  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
and  lie  had  since  accompanied  Rodrigo  de  Bastides, 
iu  an  expedition  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma. 
The  hardy  veteran  was  looked  itp  to  (pr  his  contem- 
poraries as  an  oracle  of  the  seas,  and  was  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  able  marmers  of  the  day ;  he  may 
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be  excused,  therefore,  if,  in  his  harmless  vanity,  be 
considered  himself  on  a  par  even  vriih  Colnmbos.' 

Another  conspicuous  associate  of  Qjeda,  in  this 
voyage,  was  Amerigo  Yespuoci,  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant, induced  by  broken  fortunes  and  a  rambling 
disposition,  to  seel:  adventures  in  the  New  World. 
Whether  he  had  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  in  what  capacity  he  sailed,  does  not  ap- 
pear. His  importance  has  entirely  arisen  from  sub- 
sequent circumstances;  from  his  having  written  and 
pid>Iisbed  a  narrative  of  his  voyages,  and  from  his 
name  having  eventually  been  given  to  theNew  World. 


CBAPTER  n. 

DIFIBTUBE  rlOB  SPUR.      ARRIVAL  OR  TBB  COAST    Or   PAUA. 

cusToas  or  the  natitis. 

Ojeoa  sailed  from  Port  St  Mary  on  the  aOtli  of 
May,  4499,  and,  having  touched  for  supidies  at  the 
Canaries,  took  a  departure  from  Gomara,  pursuing 
Ibe  route  of  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage,  being 
guided  by  the  chart  he  had  sent  home,  as  well  as  by 
ihe  mariners  who  had  accompanied  liim  on  that  occa- 
sion. A  t  the  end  of  twenty-four  days  he  reached  the 
tXHitinent  of  tlie  New  World,  about  two  hundred 
leagues  farther  south  than  the  part  discovered  by 
Columbus,  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  coast  of 
jJurinam.' 

From  hence  he  ran  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  passuig  the  moutlis  of  many  rivers,  but  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Esqnivo  and  the  Oronoko.  These, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards,  unaccustomed 
as  yet  to  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  New  World,  poured 
forth  such  a  prodigious  volume  of  water,  as  to  freshen 
■the  sea  for  a  great  extent.  They  beheld  none  of  the 
natives  until  they  arrived  at  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
on  which  island  they  met  with  traces  of  the  recent 
visit  of  Columbus. 

Vespucci,  in  his  letters,  gives  a  long  description  of 
the  people  of  this  island  and  of  the  coast  of  Paria,  who 
were  of  Carib  race,  tall,  well  made,  and  vigorous, 
and  expert  with  the  bow,  the  lance  and  the  buckler. 
His  description,  in  general,  resembles  those  which 
have  frequently  been  given  of  the  Aboriginals  of  the 
New  World;  there  are  two  or  three  particulars, 
however,  worthy  of  citation. 

They  appeared,  he  said,  to  believe  in  no  religious 
creed,  to  have  no  place  of  worship,  and  to  make  no 
imyers  or  sacrifices ;  but,  he  adds,  from  the  volup- 
tuousness of  their  lives,  they  might  be  considered 
Epicureans.'  Their  habitations  were  built  iu  the 
shape  of  bells ;  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  thatched  with 
pahn  leaves,  and  were  proof  against  wind  and  wea- 
ther. They  appeared  to  be  in  common,  and  some 
of  (hem  were  of  such  magnitude  as  to  contain  six 

■  Navarrete,  Gdlco.  Viag.,  t.  Ui,  p.  4. 

•  SaTarrete,  t.  iii,  p.  5. 

>  Tiaeeide  Ve^mcci.  KavaiTete,  I.  Ui,  p.  ail. 


hundred  persons :  in  one  place  there  were  eight  ptin- 
dpal  houses  capable  of  sheltering  neariy  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  Every  seven  or  eight  years  the  natives 
were  obliged  to  change  their  residence,  from  the  ma- 
ladies engendered  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  their 
crowded  habitations. 

Their  riches  consisted  in  beads  and  ornaments  made 
from  the  bones  of  fishes;  in  small  white  and  green 
stones  strung  like  rosaries,  with  which  they  adorned 
their  persons,  and  in  the  beautiful  plumes  of  varioos 
colours  for  which  the  tropical  birds  are  noted. 

The  Spaniards  smiled  at  their  simplicity  in  attach- 
ing an  extraordinary  value  to  such  worthless  trifles; 
while  the  savages,  in  all  probability,  were  eqnally 
surprised  at  beholding  the  strangers  so  eager  after 
gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  which  to  them- 
selves were  objects  of  indifference. 

Their  manner  of  treatuig  the  dead  was  simOar  to 
that  observed  among  the  natives  of  some  of  the  is- 
lands. Having  deposited  the  corpse  in  a  cavern  or 
sepulchre,  they  placed  a  jar  of  water  and  a  few  eat- 
ables at  its  head,  and  then  abandoned  it  witbont 
moan  or  lamentation.  In  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
when  a  person  was  considered  near  his  end,  his  near- 
est relatives  bore  him  to  the  woods,  and  lidd  him  io 
a  hammock  suspended  to  the  trees.  They  thai  danced 
round  him  until  evening,  when,  having  left  within 
his  reach  snfilcient  meat  and  drink  to  sustain  him  to 
four  days,  they  repaired  to  their  habitations.  If  he 
recovered  and  returned  home,  he  was  received  with 
much  ceremony  and  rejoicing ;  if  be  died  of  his  ma- 
lady or  of  famine,  nothing  more  was  thoaght  of  bin. 

Theu"  mode  of  treating  a  fever  is  also  worthy  of 
mention.  In  the  height  of  the  malady  they  [danged 
the  patient  in  a  bath  of  the  coldest  water,  after  which 
they  obliged  him  to  make  many  evolutions  roond  a 
great  fire,  until  he  was  in  a  violent  heat,  when  they 
put  him  to  bed,  that  he  might  sleep :  a  treatment, 
adds  Amerigo  Vespucci,  by  which  we  saw  many 
cured. 


CHAPTER  m. 

GOAsnNO  or  tibra  viiba.   aiuTARY  nriDiTiOH  or  oa»A. 

After  toucliing  at  various  parts  of  Trinidad  aoi 
the  Golf  of  Paria,  Ojeda  passed  through  the  strait  d 
the  Boca  del  Drago,  or  Dragon's  Mouth,  which  Co- 
lumbus had  found  so  formidable,  and  then  steered  tu; 
course  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  landing  ooea- 
sionally  until  he  arrived  at  Curiana,  or  the  Golf  of 
Pearls.  From  hence  he  stood  to  the  opposite  island  «f 
Mai^arita,  previously  discovered  by  Columbus,  and 
since  renowned  for  ils  pearl  fishery.  This,  as  wefl 
as  several  adjacent  blands,  he  visited  and  explored ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  mahi  land,  andtoaehed 
at  Cumana  and  Maracapana,  where  he  foond  the  n- 
vers  infested  with  alligatMs  resemUing  the  crocodiles 
of  the  Nile. 
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Finding  a  convenient  iiariiour  at  Maracapana,  he 
unloaded  and  careened  bis  vessels  there,  and  hiiilt  a 
small  brigantine.  The  natives  came  to  him  in  great 
numbers,  bringing  abundance  of  venison,  fish,  and 
cassava  brd^d,  and  aiding  the  seamen  in  their  labours. 
Theu-  hospitality  was  not  certainly  disinterested,  for 
they  sought  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards, 
whom  they  reverenced  as  superhuman  beings.  When 
they  thought  Ihey  had  sufiicienlly  secured  their  fa- 
vour, they  represented  to  Ojeda  that  their  coast  was 
subject  to  invasion  from  a  distant  island,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  cannibals,  and  carried  their 
people  into  captivity,  to  be  devoured  at  their  unna- 
tural banquets.  They  besought  Ojeda,  therefore,  to 
avenge  them  upon  these  ferocious  enemies. 

The  request  was  gratifyuig  to  the  fighting  propen- 
sities of  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  and  to  his  love  of  adveur 
tare,  and  was  readily  granted.  Taking  seven  of  the 
natives  on  board  of  bis  vessels,  therefore,  as  guides, 
he  set  sail  in  quest  of  the  cannibals.  A  Iter  sailing 
fi>r  seven  days  he  came  to  a  chain  of  islands,  some  of 
which  were  peopled,  otiiers  uninliabiled,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  Caribbee  islands.  One 
of  these  was  pouited  out  by  his  guides  as  the  habita- 
tion of  their  foes.  On  running  near  the  shore  he 
beheld  it  thronged  with  savage  warriors,  decorated 
with  coronets  of  gaudy  plumes,  their  bodies  painted 
with  a  variety  of  colours.  They  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  with  darts,  lances,  and  bucklers, 
and  seemed  prepared  to  defend  their  island  from  in- 
vasion. 

This  sliow  of  war  was  calculated  (o  rouse  the  mar- 
tial qtirit  of  Ojeda.  He  brought  his  ships  to  anchor, 
ordered  out  bis  boats,  and  provided  each  with  a  pa- 
terero  or  small  cannon.  Besides  the  oarsmen,  each 
boat  contained  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  were  told 
to  crouch  out  of  sight  in  the  bottom.  The  boats  then 
pulled  in  steadily  for  the  shore.  As  they  approached 
(he  Indians  let  fly  a  cloud  of  arrows,  but  without 
much  effect.  Seeing  the  boats  continue  to  advance, 
the  savages  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  brand- 
ished their  lances  to  prevent  their  landing.  Upon 
this,  the  soldiei-s  sprang  up  in  the  boats  and  dis- 
chai^  the  patereroes.  At  the  sound  and  smoke  of 
these  unknown  weapons,  the  savages  abandoned  the 
water  in  aOnght,  while  Ojeda  and  his  men  leaped  on 
shore  and  pursued  them.  The  Garib  warriors  rallied 
on  the  banks,  and  fought  for  a  long  lime  with  that 
courage  peculiar  to  their  race,  but  were  at  length 
driven  to  the  woods,  at  the  edge  of  the  swoid,  leav- 
ing many  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 

On  the  following  day  the  savages  were  seen  on 
the  shore  in  still  greater  numbers,  armed  and  painted 
and  decorated  with  war  plumes,  and  sounding  de- 
fiance with  their  conchs  and  drums.  Ojeda  again 
landed  with  fifty-seven  men,  whom  he  separated  into 
four  companies  and  ordered  them  to  chaise  the  enemy 
from  different  directions.  The  Caribs  fought  for  a 
time  hand  to  hand,  displaying  great  dexterity  in 
covering  themselves  with  tlieir  bucklers,  but  were 


at  length  entirely  routed,  and  driven,  with  great 
slaughter,  to  the  forests.  The  Spaniards  had  but  one 
man  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded  in  these  com- 
bats,— such  superior  advantage  did  their  armour  give 
them  over  the  naked  savages.  Havmg  plundered  and 
set  fire  to  the  houses,  they  returned  triumphantly  to 
their  ships,  with  a  number  of  Carib  captives,  and 
made  sail  for  the  main  land ;  Ojeda  bestowed  a  part 
of  the  spoil  upon  the  seven  Indians  who  had  accom- 
panied him  as  guides,  and  sent  them  exulting  to 
their  homes,  to  relate  to  their  countrymen  the  signal 
vengeance  that  had  been  wreaked  upon  their  fbes. 
He  then  anchored  in  a  bay  where  he  remained  for 
twenty  days  until  his  men  had  recovered  from  tlieir 
wounds.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DMCOTEIT  or  THE  GOLF  Of  f  Uianm.    nMISiCriOlU  TBIIK. 
OJEDi   IXPLOUS  TBS  CDLP.      PINKTBATE8  TO  aAUClIBO. 

His  crew  being  refreshed  and  the  wounded  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  Ojeda  made  sail,  and  touched  at 
the  island  of  Curazao,  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  Vespucci,  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  giants, 
"every  woman  appearing  a  Penthesilea,  and  every 
man  an  Anteus."*  As  Vespucci  was  a  scholar,  and 
as  he  supposed  himself  exploring  the  r^ons  of  the 
extreme  East,  the  ancient  realm  of  fable,  it  is  pro- 
bable bis  imagination  deceived  him,  and  construed 
the  formidable  accounts  given  by  tlie  Indians  of  their 
cannibal  neighbours  of  the  islands,  into  something 
according  with  his  recollections  of  classic  fable.  Cer- 
tain it  is  tliat  the  reports  of  subsequent  voyagers  prov- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  be  of  the  ordinary, 
size. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  he  arrived  at  a  vast  dee{v 
gulf,  resembling  a  tranquil  lake;  entering  which,  he 
beheld  on  the  eastern  side  a  village,  the  construction 
of  which  struck  him  with  surprise.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  large  houses,  shaped  like  bells,  and  built  on 
piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  which  in 
this  part  was  limpid  and  of  but  little  depth.  Each 
house  was  provided  with  a  drawbridge,  and  with 
canoes  by  which  the  communication  was  carried  on. 
From  these  resemblances  to  the  Italian  city,  Qjeda 
gave  to  the  bay  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice :  and 
it  is  called  at  the  present  day  Venezuela,^  w  little 
Venice :  the  Indian  name  was  Ckxjoibacoa. 

When  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  ships  standuig^ 
mto  the  bay,  looking  like  wonderful  and  unknown 
apparitions  from  the  deep,  they  fled  with  terror  la 
tlieir  houses,  and  raised  the  drawbridges.  The  Spa- 
niards remained  for  a  time  gazing  with  admiration  at 

•  TberekaomediaGrepancr  intheearlf  acoaantsorihisbaUIe, 
as  to  the  time  and  place  ot  ita  occurrence.  The  aulbor  has  collaled 
the  narratives  of  Vespucci,  Las  Casas,  Herrera,  and  Peter  Uart]rr, 
;iDd  the  eridence  given  in  the  law  suit  of  Diego  Colnmlnis,  and  has 
endeavoured  as  mudi  as  possible  to  reconcile  them. 

>  Vespucci.— Letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Fraodsco  dc  Hcdidr. 
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Utis  amphibious  village,  when  a  Bquadron  of  canoes 
entered  the  harbour  from  the  sea.  On  beholding  the 
ships  they  paused  in  mute  amazement,  and  on  the 
Spaniards  attempting  to  approach  them,  paddled 
sviftly  to  shore,  and  plui^ed  into  the  forest.  They 
soon  reUimed  with  sixteen  young  girls,  whom  tliey 
ooaveyed  in  their  canoes  to  the  ships,  disU-ibuling 
four  on  board  of  each,  either  as  peace  offerings  or  as 
tokens  of  amity  and  confidence.  The  best  of  under- 
standing now  seemed  to  be  established;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  came  swarming  about  the 
ships  in  their  canoes,  and  others  swimming  In  great 
numbers  from  the  siuMres. 

The  friendship  of  the  savages,  however,  was  all 
delusive.  On  a  sudden  several  old  women  at  the 
doors  of  the  houses  uttered  loud  shrieks,  tearing  their 
hair  in  fury.  It  appeared  to  be  a  signal  for  hostility. 
The  sixteen  nymphs  [ilunged  into  the  sea  and  made 
for  shore ;  the  Indians  in  the  canoes  caught  up  their 
bows  and  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  even 
those  who  were  swimming  brandished  darts  and 
lances,  which  they  had  hitherto  concealed  beneath 
the  water. 

Ojeda  was  for  a  moment  surprised  at  seeing  war 
thus  starting  up  on  every  side,  amd  tlie  very  sea  brist- 
ling with  weapons.  Manning  his  boats,  he  imme- 
diately charged  amongst  the  thickestof  the  enemy,  shat- 
tered and  sunk  several  of  their  canoes,  killed  twenty 
Indians  and  wounded  many  more,  and  spread  such  a 
panic  among  them,  that  most  of  the  survivors  flung 
themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  shore.  Three 
of  them  were  tsktn  prisoners,  and  two  of  the  ftigitive 
girlsj  and  were  conveyed  on  board  of  the  ships,  wliere 
the  men  were  put  in  irons.  One  of  them,  however, 
and  the  two  girls  succeeded  in  dexterously  escaping 
die  same  night. 

Ojeda  had  but  five  men  wounded  in  the  affiray ;  all 
of  whom  recovered.  He  visited  the  houses,  but  found 
them  abandoned  and  destitate  of  booty;  notwithstand- 
ing the  unprovoked  hostility  of  the  inliabitants,  he 
spared  the  buildings,  that  he  might  not  cause  useless 
irritatioa  along  the  coast. 

GontinaiRg  to  explore  this  gulf,  Ojeda  penetrated 
to  a  port  or  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
St  Bartholomew,  but  which  is  supfMised  to  be  tlie 
same  at  present  known  by  the  original  Indian  name 
ofMaracaibo.  Here,  incompliance  with  the  entreaties 
of  the  natives,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  twenty-seven 
Spaniards  on  a  visit  to  the  interior.  For  nine  days 
they  were  oooducted  from  town  to  town-,  and  feasted 
and  almost  idolized  by  the  Indians,  wiio  regarded  them 
as  angelic  beings,  performing  their  national  dances 
and  games,  and  chaunting  their  traditional  ballads  for 
their  entertainment. 

The  natives  of  this  part  were  distinguished  for  the 
symmetry  of  their  forms ;  the  females  in  particular 
appeared  to  the  Spaniards  to  surpass  all  oUters  that 
they  had  yet  beheld  in  the  New  World  tor  grace  and 
beauty.  Neither  did  the  men  display  in  the  least 
degree  that  jealousy  which  prevailed  in  the  other 


parts  of  the  coast;  but,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  the 
most  frank  and  intimate  intercourse  with  their  wives 
and  daughters. 

By  the  time  the  Spaniards  set  oat  on  their  retoiB 
to  the  ship,  the  whole  country  was  arons^,  pouring 
forth  its  population,  male  and  female,  to  do  them  ho- 
nour. Some  bore  them  in  litters  or  hammocks,  that 
they  might  not  be  fatigued  with  the  jonmey,  and 
happy  was  the  Indian  wlio  had  the  honour  of  bearing 
a  Spaniard  on  his  shoulders  across  a  river.  Ollien 
loaded  themselves  with  the  presents  that  had  been 
bestowed  on  their  guests,  consisting  of  rich  plumes, 
weapons  of  various  kinds,  and  tropical  birds  and  ani- 
mals. In  this  way  they  returned  in  triumphant  pro- 
cession to  the  ships,  the  woods  and  shores  resounding 
with  their  songs  and  shouts. 

Many  of  the  Indians  crowded  into  the  boats  that 
took  the  detachment  to  the  ships ;  others  put  off  in 
canoes,  or  swam  from  shore,  so  that  in  a  little  while 
the  vessels  were  thronged  with  upwards  of  a  tbon- 
sand  wondering  natives.  Wlnle  gazing  and  mar- 
velling at  the  strange  objects  around  them,  Ojeda 
ordered  the  cannon  to  be  discharged,  at  the  sonndof 
which,  says  Vespucci,  tlie  Indians  "plunged  into 
the  water  like  so  many  frogs  from  a  bank."  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  it  was  done  in  harmless  naiilb, 
they  returned  on  board,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  great  festivity.  The  Spaniards  brongbt  avay 
with  them  several  of  the  beautiful  and  hospitable  fe- 
males from  this  place,  one  of  whom,  named  by  tlwo 
Isabel,  was  much  prized  by  Ojeda,  and  accompanied 
him  in  a  subsequent  voyage. ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROSRCVTION   OP  TBS  VOTiOE.      HRUBIf  TO  SFIM. 

Leaving  the  friendly  port  of  Coquibacoa,  Ojeda 
continued  along  the  western  shores  of  the  golf  of 
Venezuela,  and  standing  out  to  sea,  and  doubling 
Cape  Maracaibo,  he  pursued  his  coasting  voyage  from 
port  to  port,  and  promontory  to  promontory,  of  this 

'  Navarrete,  t.  iii,  p.  B.    Idem,  pp.  (07, 168. 

It  i3  worthy  of  particular  mention  (bat  Qjeda,  in  his  report  of 
his  voyage  to  the  Sovereigns,  informed  them  of  his  bayiog  met 
with  English  voyagers  in  the  vicinity  of  Coqaibacoa,  and  OM  Ac 
Spanish  government  attached  such  importance  to  hh  infonnalioB 
as  to  talie  measures  to  prevent  any  intrusion  into  tliose  parts  if 
the  Engiish.  It  is  singular  that  no  record  should  exist  of  tlm 
early  and  extensive  expedition  of  English  navigators.  If  it  was 
onderlalten  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  some  document  might  lie 
bund  concerning  it  among  the  archives  of  the  reign  oTIlouy  vn. 
The  English  had  already  discovered  the  continent  of  North  Anr- 
rica.  This  had  been  done  in  <497,  by  Jolm  Cabot,  a  Venetian, 
accompanied  by  hiii  son  Sebastian,  who  was  bom  in  Bristol.  Tliey 
sailed  under  a  license  uf  Henry  Vll,  who  was  to  have  a  fillb  d  the 
proGts  of  the  voyage.  On  the  24th  June  they  discovered  K««- 
foundlaod,  and  afterwards  coasted  the  oontineot  quite  to  Floriiia. 
bringing  back  to  England  a  valuable  cargo  and  several  of  Ihe  na- 
tives. This  was  llie  lirst  discovery  of  the  mainland  of  America. 
The  success  of  this  expedition  may  have  prompted  Ihe  one  whidi 
Qleda  encountered  in  the  iteighboariiood  of  Coquibacoa. 
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unknown cootineDt,  until  be  readied  that  long  stretdi- 
iog  headland  called  Cape  de  la  Vela.  There  the  state 
of  his  vessels,  and  perhaps  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  at  not  meeting  with  abondant  sources  of  im- 
mediate wealth,  induced  him  to  abandon  all  further 
voyaging  along  the  coast,  and  changing  his  course, 
be  stood  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  Hiepaniola. 
The  tenor  of  his  commission  forbade  his  visiting  that 
island ;  but  Ojeda  was  not  a  man  to  stand  upon  triQes 
when  his  interest  or  inclination  prompted  the  con- 
trary. He  trusted  to  excuse  the  infraction  of  his  orders 
by  the  alleged  necessity  of  touching  at  the  island  to 
caulk  and  refit  bis  vessels,  and  to  procure  provisions. 
His  true  object,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  been  to 
cut  dye-wood,  which  abounds  in  the  western  part  of 
Hispaniola. 

He  accordingly  anchored  at  Yaquimo  in  Septem- 
ber, and  landed  with  a  4arge  party  of  his  men.  Co- 
lumbus at  that  time  held  command  of  the  island,  and, 
hearingof  this  unlicensed  intrusion,  de^tched  Fran- 
cisco Roldan,  the  quondam  rebel,  to  call  Ojeda  to 
account.  The  contest  of  stratagem  and  management 
tliat  look  place  between  these  two  adroit  and  daring 
adventiu-ers,  has  been  already  detailed  in  the  History 
of  Columbus.  Roldan  was  eventually  successful,  and 
Ojeda,  being  obliged  to  leave  Hispaniola,  resumed 
his  rambling  voyage,  visiting  various  islands,  from 
whence  he  carried  off  numbers  of  the  natives.  He 
at  length  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  June,  4500,  with  his 
ships  crowded  with  captives,  whom  he  sold  as  slaves. 
So  meagre,  however,  was  the  result  of  this  expe- 
dition, that  we  are  told,  when  all  the  expenses  were 
deducted,  but  500  ducats  remained  to  be  divided 
between  flfly-five  adventurers.  What  made  this 
result  the  more  mortifying  was,  that  a  petty  arma- 
Dnent,  which  had  sailed  some  time  after  that  of  Ojeda, 
had  reltuned  two  months  before  him,  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  the  New  World.  A  brief  account  of  this 
latter  expedition  is  necessary  to  connect  this  series  of 
minor  discoveries. 


PEDRO  ALONSO  NINO  ■ 

CHKISTOVAL  GUERRA. 

[  «*99.  ] 

Thb  permission  granted  by  Bishop  Fonseca  to 
Alonso  de  Ojeda  to  undertake  a  private  expedition  to 
the  New  World,  roused  tlie  emulation  of  others  of 
the  followers  of  Columbus.  Among  tliese  was 
Pedro  Alonso  Niiio,  a  hardy  seaman,  native  of  Moguer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Palos,  who  had  sailed  with  Colum- 
bus, as  a  pilot,  in  his  first  voyage,  and  also  in  his 
crnisings  along  Uie  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Paria.  *     He 

•  Pnmoanced  Ninyo.  The  N  In  iipuiiih  U  alvays  pronoooced 
as  if  toUowcd  bj  the  lellcr  y. 

•  TMUmonyoCBaitidalnthcbwniitof  DiegoColombai. 


soon  obtained  from  the  bishop  a  sknilar  license  to  that 
given  to  Ojeda,  and  like  the  latter,  sou^t  for  some 
monied  confederate  among  the  rich  merchants  of 
Seville.  One  of  these,  named  Luis  Gnerra,  offered 
to  fit  out  a  caravel  for  the  expedition ;  but  on  condi- 
tion that  his  brother,  Christoval  Guerra,  should  have 
the  command.  The  poverty  of  Nuto  conqtelled  him 
to  assent  to  the  stipulations  of  the  man  of  wealth, 
and  he  sailed  as  subaltern  in  his  own  enleq>rise;  but 
his  nautical  skill  and  knowledge  soon  gained  him  the 
ascendancy;  he  became  virtually  the  captain,  and 
ultimately  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of  the  voyage. 

The  bark  of  these  two  adventurers  was  but  of  fifty 
tons  burthen ;  and  the  crew  thirty-three  souls,  aU 
told.  With  this  dender  armament  tltey  undertook 
to  traverse  unknown  and  dangerous  seas,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  barbarous  shores  of  that  vast  continent 
recently  discovered  by  Columbus; — such  was  the 
daring  spirit  of  the  Spanish  voyagers  of  those  days. 

It  was  about  the  b^iuning  of  June,  4499,  and  but 
a  few  days  after  the  departureof  Ojeda,  that  they  put 
to  sea.  They  sailed  from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  the 
original  cradle  of  American  discovery,  whose  brave 
and  skilful  mariners  long  continued  foremost  in  all 
enterprizes  to  tlie  New  World.  Being  guided  by 
the  chart  of  Columbus,  they  followed  his  route,  and 
reached  the  southern  continent,  a  little  beyond  Paria, 
about  fifteen  days  after  the  same  coast  had  been 
visited  by  Ojeda. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  Golf  of  Paria,  where 
they  landed  to  cut  dye-wood,  and  were  amicably  en- 
tertained by  the  natives,  ^lortly  after,  sallying  from 
the  gulf  by  the  Boca  del  Drago,  they  encountered 
eighteen  canoes  of  Caribs,  the  pirate  rovers  of  these 
seas,  and  the  terror  of  the  bordering  lands.  This 
savage  armada,  instead  of  being  daunted,  as  usual,  by 
the  sight  of  a  European  slilp,  with  swelling  sails,  re- 
sembling some  winged  monster  of  the  deep,  consi- 
dered it  only  as  an  object  of  plunder  or  hostility,  and 
assailed  it  with  showers  of  arrows.  The  sudden 
burst  of  artillery,  however,  from  the  sides  of  the 
caravel,  and  the  havoc  made  among  the  Caribs  by 
this  seeming  thunder,  struck  them  witli  dismay,  and 
they  fled  m  all  dfrections.  The  Spaniards  succeeded 
h)  capturing  one  of  the  canoes,  with  one  of  the  war- 
riors who  had  manned  it.  In  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
lay  an  Indian  prisoner,  bound  hand  and  foot.  On 
being  liberated  he  informed  the  Spaniards,  by  signs, 
that  these  Caribs  had  been  on  a  marauding  expedi- 
tion along  tlie  neighbouring  coasts,  shutting  them- 
selves up  at  night  in  a  stockade  which  they  carried 
with  them,  and  issuing  forth  by  day  to  plunder  the 
villages  and  to  nuike  captives.  He  had  been  one  of 
seven  prisoners ;  his  companions  bad  been  devoured 
before  his  eyes  at  th^  cannibal  banquets  of  these  sa- 
vages, and  he  had  been  awaiting  the  same  miserable 
fate.  Honest  Nifto  and  hb  confederates  were  so  in- 
dignant at  this  recital ,  that,  receiving  it  as  established 
fact,  they  performed  what  they  considered  an  act  of 
equitable  justice,  by  abandoning  the  Carib  to  the 
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discretiou  of  his  late  captive.  The  latter  fell  upon 
the  defencdess  warrior  with  fist  and  foot  and  cudgel ; 
nor  did  his  rage  subside  even  after  the  breath  had 
been  maoled  oat  of  his  victim,  but,  tearing  the  grim 
head  firom  the  body,  he  placed  it  on  a  pole,  as  a  tro- 
phy of  his  vengeance. 

Niilo  and  his  fellow-adTenlareis  now  steered  for 
the  island  of  Margarita,  where  they  obtained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pearls  by  barter.  They  after- 
wards skirted  the  opposite  coast  of  Cumana,  trading 
cautiously  and  shrewdly,  from  port  to  port;  some- 
times remaining  on  board  of  their  little  bark,  and 
obliging  the  savages  to  come  off  to  them,  when  the 
latter  appeared  too  numerous ;  at  other  times  ven- 
turing on  shore,  and  even  into  the  interior.  They 
were  invariably  treated  with  amity  by  the  natives, 
who  were  perfectly  naked,  excepting  that  they  were 
adorned  with  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  pearls. 
These  tbey  sometimes  gave  freely  to  the  Spaniards, 
at  other  times  they  exchanged  them  for  glass  beads 
and  other  trinkets,  and  smiled  at  the  folly  of  the 
strangers  in  making  such  silly  bargains. ' 

The  Spaniards  were  struck  with  the  grandeur  and 
doisity  of  the  forests  along  this  coast;  for  in  these 
regions  of  heat  and  moislure  vegetation  appears  in 
its  utmost  magnificence.  They  beard  also  the  cries 
and  roarings  of  wild  and  unknown  animals  in  the 
woodlands,  which,  however,  appeared  not  to  be  very 
dangerous,  as  the  Indians  went  about  the  forest 
armed  solely  with  bows  and  arrows.  From  meeting 
with  deer  and  rabbits,  they  were  convinced  that  that 
was  a  part  of  Terra  Firma,  not  having  found  any 
animalsofthe  kind  on  the  islands.* 

Nifio  and  Guerra  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
hospitality  of  the  natives  of  Cumana,  and  witli  the 
profitable  traffic  for  pearls,  by  which  they  obtained 
many  of  great  size  and  beauty,  that  they  remained 
upwards  of  three  months  on  the  coast. 

Tbey  then  proceeded  westward  to  a  country  called 
Cauchielo,  trading,  as  usual,  for  pearls,  and  for  the 
inferior  kind  of  gold  called  gaanin.  At  length  (hey 
arrived  at  a  place  where  there  was  a  kind  of  a  fort- 
ress protecting  a  number  of  houses  and  gardens  si- 
tuated on  a  river,  the  whole  forming,  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Spaniards,  one  of  the  most  deUcious  abodes  ima- 
ginable. They  were  about  to  land  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  this  fancied  Paradise,  when  they  beheld 
upwards  of  a  thousand  Indians,  armed  willi  bows 
and  arrows  and  war  clubs,  preparing  to  give  them 
a  warm  reception ;  having  been  probably  incensed 
by  the  recent  visit  of  Qjeda.  As  Nino  and  Guerra 
had  not  tlie  fighting  propensities  of  Qjeda,  and  were 
in  quest  of  profit  rather  than  renown,  having  more- 
over, in  all  probability,  the  fear  of  the  rich  merchant 
of  Seville  before  their  eyes,  they  prudently  abstained 
from  landing,  and,  abandoning  (his  hostile  coast,  re- 
turned forthwith  (o  Cumana,  (o  resume  their  trade 
for  pearis.    They  soon  amassed  a  great  number, 

•  Las  Casas,  HUt.  Ind..  (.  I,  c.  (7(. 

*  NawTete,  t.  iii,  p.  14. 


many  of  which  were  equal  m  aze  and  beauty  to  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  east,  thon^  (hey  bad  been 
injured  in  boring  liFom  a  want  of  proper  implements. 

Satisfied  with  their  success,  they  now  set  sail  for 
Spain,  and  piloted  their  little  baric  safely  to  Bayonne 
in  Gallida,  where  they  anchored  about  (he  middle  of 
April,  1500,  nearly  two  months  before  tbe  arrival  of 
(Djeda  and  his  assodales.  La  Cosa  and  Yespncd.' 

The  most  successful  voyagers  to  the  New  World 
were  doomed  to  trouble  from  their  very  success. 
The  ample  amount  of  pearls  paid  to  the  treasury,  as 
tbe  royal  portion  of  the  profits  of  this  expedition, 
drew  suspicion  instead  of  favour  upon  the  two  ad- 
venturers. They  were  aocdsed  of  having  concealed 
a  great  part  of  the  pearls  collected  by  them,  Urns  de- 
frauding their  companions  and  the  crown.  Pedro 
Alonso  Nulo  was  actually  thrown  into  prison  on  (hit 
accusation,  but,  nothing  being  proved  against  hiia, 
he  was  eventually  set  free,  and  enjoyed  tbe  enviable 
reputation  of  having  performed  the  richest  voyage  that 
bad  yet  been  made  to  the  New  World.' 


VICENTE  YANEZ  PINZON. 

[  l«9.  ] 

Among  the  maritime  adventurers  of  renown  who 
were  roused  to  action  by  the  licenses  granted  far 
private  expeditions  of  discovery,  we  find  con^icooot 
the  name  of  Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon  of  Palos,  one  of  the 
three  brave  brothers  who  aided  Columbus  in  his  first 
voyage,  and  risked  life  and  fortune  with  him  in  Us 
doubtful  and  perilous  enterprise. 

Of  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  (he  eldest  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  three  brothers,  [articular  mention 
has  been  made  in  the  History  of  Columbus,  and  oftbe 
unfortunate  error  in  conduct  which  severed  him  from 
the  Admiral,  brought  on  him  the  displeasure  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  probably  contributed  to  his  prematioe 
and  melancholy  death. 

Whatever  cloud  of  disgrace  may  have  overshadow- 
ed his  family,  it  was  but  temporary.  The  death  ef 
Martin  Alonso,  as  usual,  aUmed  for  his  Eiults,  and 
his  good  deeds  lived  after  him.  The  merits  and  ser- 
vices of  himself  and  his  brothers  were  acknowledged, 
and  the  survivors  of  the  family  were  restored  to  royd 
confidence.  A  feeling  ofjealous  hostility  prevented 
them  firoin  taking  a  part  in  the  subsequent  voyages  of 
Columbus;  but  tbe  moment  the  door  was  thrown 
open  for  individual  enterprise,  they  pressed  forward 
for  permission  to  engage  in  it  at  their  own  risk  and 
expense— and  it  was  readily  granted.  In  fact,  their 
supposed  hostility  to  Columbus  was  one  of  tbe  soitst 
recommendations  they  could  have  to  the  Eivour  of  tte 
Bishop  Fonseca,  by  whom  (be  license  was  issoed  far 
their  expedition. 

■  Peter  Martyr.    Other  biatorians  ghre  *  diffiereol  date  lor  (heir 
arrivat.    aerren  saya  Felk  6. 
>  NaTanete,  CoUect.,  I.  Ui,  p.  K.   Hcrren,  d.  i,  I.  ir,  c.  5. 
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Vicente  Yanez  I^azon  was  the  leader  of  this  new 
enterprise,  and  be  was  accompanied  by  two  nephews, 
named  Arias  Perez  and  Diego  Fernandez,  sons  of  his 
late  brother,  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon.  Several  of  his 
sailors  had  sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  recent  voyage 
to  Paria,  as  had  also  bis  three  principal  pilots,  Juan 
Qointero,  Juan  de  Umbria,  and  Juan  de  Jerez.  Thus 
these  minor  voyages  seemed  all  to  emanate  from  the 
great  expeditions  of  Columbus,  and  to  aim  at  realizing 
the  ideas  and  speculations  contained  in  the  papers 
transmitted  by  him  to  Spain. 

The  armament  consisted  of  four  caravels,  and  was 
fitted  out  at  the  port  of  Palos.  The  funds  of  Vicente 
Yaiiez  were  completely  exhausted  before  he  had  fitted 
out  his  little  squadron;  he  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
purchase  on  credit  the  sea  stores  and  articles  of  traffic 
necessary  for  the  enterprise.  The  merchants  of 
Palos  seem  to  have  known  how  to  profit  by  the  careless 
nature  of  sailors  and  the  sanguine  spirit  of  discoverers. 
In  their  bargains  they  charged  honest  Pinzon  eighty 
and  a  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  market  value  of 
their  merchandize,  and  in  the  hurry  and  urgency  of 
the  moment  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  impo- 
sition.' 

The  squadron  put  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, i  490,  and  after  passing  the  Canary  and  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  stood  to  the  soutliwest.  Having 
sailed  about  seven  hundred  leagues,  they  crossed  the 
equator  and  lost  sight  of  the  north  star.  Tliey  had 
scarcely  passed  the  equinoctial  line  when  they  en- 
countered a  terrible  tempest,  which  had  well  nigh 
swallowed  up  their  slender  barks.  The  storm  passed 
away,  and  the  firmament  was  again  serene;  but  the 
mariners  remained  tossing  about  in  confusion,  dis- 
mayed by  the  turbulence  of  the  waves  and  the  strange 
aspect  of  the  heavens.  Tliey  looked  in  vain  to  the 
south  for  some  polar  star  by  which  to  shape  their 
course,  and  foncied  that  some  swelling  prominence  of 
the  globe  concealed  it  from  their  view.  They  knew 
notlting  as  yet  of  the  firmament  of  that  hemisphere, 
nor  of  that  beautiful  constellation  the  soutliem  cross, 
trat  expected  to  find  a  guiding  star  at  the  opposite 
pole,  similar  to  the  cynosure  of  the  north. 

Pinzon,  however,  who  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit, 
pursued  his  course  resolutely  to  the  west,  and  after 
sailing  about  two  hundred  and  forty  leagues,  and 
being  in  the  eighth  degree  of  southern  latitude,  he 
beheld  land  afar  off  on  the  28th  of  January,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Consolacion, 
Grom  the  sight  of  it  having  consoled  him  in  the  midst 
of  doubts  and  perplexities.  It  is  now  called  Cape 
St  Augustine,  and  forms  the  most  prominent  part  of 
tbe  immense  empire  of  Brazil. 

The  sea  was  turbid  and  discoloured  as  in  rivers, 
and  on  sounding  they  had  sixteen  fathoms  water. 
Pinzon  landed,  accompanied  by  a  notary  and  wit- 
nesses, and  took  formal  possession  of  the  territory 
for  the  Castilian  crown;  no  one  appeared  to  dispute 

■  NtTarrete,  t(4.  UI.  See  Doc  No.  7,  wbere  Vicente  TiSez 
Pinion  petUioDt  for  redcei*. 


his  pretensions,  but  he  observed  on  the  beach  the 
print  of  footsteps,  which  seemed  of  gigantic  size. 

At  night  there  were  fires  lighted  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  coast,  which  induced  Pinzon  on 
the  following  morning  to  send  forty  men  well  armed 
to  the  spot.  A  baud  of  Indians,  of  about  equal 
number,  sallied  forth  to  encounter  them,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  seemingly  of  extraordinary 
stature.  A  still  greater  number  were  seen  in  the 
distance,  hastening  to  the  support  of  their  compa- 
nions. The  Indians  arrayed  themselves  for  combat, 
and  the  two  parties  remained  for  a  short  time  eyeing 
each  other  with  mutual  curiosity  and  distrust.  -  The 
Spaniards  now  displayed  looking  glasses,  beads,  and 
other  trinkets,  and  jingled  strings  of  hawks' -bells,  in 
general  so  captivating  to  an  Indian  ear;  but  the 
haughty  savages  treated  all  their  overtures  with  con- 
tempt, regarding  these  offerings  carelessly  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  stalking  off  with  stoic  gravity.  They 
were  ferocious  of  feature,  and  apparently  warlike  in 
disposition,  and  are  supposed  to  liave  been  a  wander- 
ing race  of  unusual  size,  who  roamed  about  in  the 
night,  and  were  of  the  most  fierce  untractable  nature. 
By  nightfall  there  was  not  an  Indian  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Discouraged  by  the  inhospitable  character  of  the 
coast,  Pinzon  made  sail  and  stood  to  the  northwest, 
until  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  too  sliallow  to 
receive  his  ships.  Here  he  sent  his  boats  on  shore 
with  a  number  of  men  well  armed.  They  landed  on 
the  river  banks,  and  beheld  a  multitude  of  naked  In- 
dians on  a  neighbouring  hill.  A  single  ^Kuiiard, 
armed  simply  with  sword  and  buckler,  was  sent  to 
invite  them  to  friendly  intercourse.  He  approached 
them  with  signs  of  amity,  and  threw  to  them  a  hawk's- 
bell.  They  replied  to  him  with  similar  signs,  and 
threw  to  bun  a  small  gilded  wand.  The  soldier 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  when  suddenly  a  troop  of  sa- 
vages rushed  down  to  seize  him;  he  threw  himself 
immediately  upon  the  defensive,  with  sword  and 
target,  and  though  but  a  small  man,  and  far  from 
robust,  he  handled  his  weapons  with  such  dexterity 
and  fierceness,  that  he  kept  the  savages  at  bay,  mak- 
ing a  clear  circle  round  him,  and  wounding  several 
who  attempted  to  break  it.  His  unlooked-for  prowess 
surprised  and  confounded  his  assailants,  and  gave 
time  for  his  comrades  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The 
Indians  then  made  a  general  assault,  with  such  a 
galling  discharge  of  darts  and  arrows  that  almost  im- 
mediately eight  or  ten  Spaniards  were  slain,  and 
many  more  wounded.  The  latter  were  compelled 
to  retreat  to  their  boats,  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  Indians  pursued  them  even  into  the 
water,  surrounding  the  boats  and  seizing  hold  of 
the  oars.  The  Spaniards  made  a  desperate  defence, 
thrusting  many  through  with  their  lances,  and  cut- 
ting down  and  ripping  up  others  with  their  swords ; 
but  such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  survivors,  that  they 
pernsted  m  their  attack  until  they  overpowered  the 
crew  of  one  of  the  boats,  and  bore  it  off  in  triumi^. 
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With  this  Aef  retired  from  the  eambat,  aod  die 
Spamads  redned  defe^cd  and  dUbastattd  to 
their  fiiipc,  haring  mm  with  (he  roughest  reeeytioa 
that  the  Euiopeaa*  bad  yet  aperieoeed  in  the  New 
World. 

Pkurm  nam  HmmI  iotty  leagnes  lo  the  MnfaweX, 
mtfl  be  arrircd  in  the  aeigfaboarfaood  of  the  eqw- 
Boetialfiae.  Here  be  foond  the  water  of  the  aeam 
fresh  that  be  was  enabled  to  repienish  bis  casks  with 
it.  Aitonisfaed  at  so  singolar  a  pbenomenoa  he  stood 
in  for  the  land,  and  arrired  amoocr  a  noiBber  of  fresh 
and  verdant  islands,  inhaiNted  by  a  gentle  and  hos- 
pitable race  of  people,  gaily  painted,  who  came  off  to 
the  shipc  with  the  most  frank  and  fearless  confidence. 
PinzoB  soon  fonnd  that  these  islands  lay  in  the  mouth 
of  an  mimense  rirer,  more  than  thirty  ie^;nes  in 
breadth,  the  water  of  which  entered  upwards  of  forty 
le^ues  into  the  sea  before  losBig  its  sweetness.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  renowned  Maraflen  since  known  as 
the  Orellaiu  and  the  Amazon.  Wh3e  lying  in  the 
month  of  (his  river  there  was  a  sudden  swelling  of 
the  stream,  which,  being  opposed  by  the  current  of 
the  sea,  and  sUwtened  by  (be  narrow  diannels  of  the 
islands,  rose  more  than  Are  fathoms,  wi(h  mountain 
waves,  and  a  tremendous  noise,  threatening  the  de- 
struction of  (he  ships.  Pinzon  extricated  his  Utile 
squadron  with  great  difficulty  from  this  perilous  atna- 
tion,  and  finding  there  was  but  little  gold,  or  any 
thing  else  of  value  to  be  found  among  the  snnple 
natives,  he  requited  their  hospitality,  in  the  mode  too 
conmwn  among  the  early  discoverers,  by  carrying  off 
tliirty-AX  of  them  captive. 

Having  regained  the  siglit  of  the  Polar  Star,  Pinzon 
punned  his  course  along  the  coast,  passing  the  mouths 
of  the  Oronoko,  and  entering  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  where 
be  landed  and  cut  Brazil  wood.  Sallying  forth  by 
the  Boca  del  Drago,  he  reached  the  island  of  Hispa- 
niola  about  the  23th  of  Jane,  from  whence  he  sailed 
for  the  Bahamas.  Here,  in  the  month  of  July,  while 
at  andtor,  there  came  such  a  tremendous  hurricane 
that  two  of  the  caravels  were  swallowed  op  with  all 
their  crews  in  (he  sight  of  their  terrified  companions; 
a  third  parted  her  cables  and  was  driven  out  to  sea, 
while  tlie  fiiMirth  was  so  furiously  beaten  by  the  tem- 
pest that  tlie  crew  threw  themselves  into  the  boats 
and  made  for  shore.  Here  they  found  a  few  naked 
Indians,  who  offered  them  no  molestation;  bat  fear- 
ing (hat  they  might  spread  the  tidings  of  a  handful  of 
shipwrecked  Spaniards  being  upon  the  coast,  and  thus 
bring  the  savages  of  the  neighbouring  islands  upon 
them,  a  council  of  war  was  held  whether  it  would 
not  bea  wise  precaution  to  put  these  Indians  todeatli. 
For(una(ely  f6r  the  latter,  the  vessel  whicb  bad  been 
driven  from  her  ancltors  returned  and  pat  an  end  to 
the  alarm,  and  lo  the  council  of  war.  The  other 
caravel  also  rode  ont  (lie  storm  uninjured,  and  the 
sea  snbsifHng,  the  Spaniards  retomed  on  board,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  Island  of  Hispaniola. 
Having  repaired  the  damages  sustained  in  the  gale, 
tiiey  again  made  sail  for  Spain,  and  came  to  anchor 


and) 
toAeXev 


iadierhcr  before  Mm,  < 
her. 

Thos  ended  oae  of  Ifae  I 
troos  vny^es  that  had  yet  bee*  aade 
World.  Ja&tt  fimam  had  tag  tw9 id im*ifi,mit 
Buny  of  bis  men;  wIntBaie  AelMiofIhe  bOer 
more  grievoos  was,  diat  they  had  bee*  < 
amoi^  his  MigUioars,  his  friers,  and  relalivck. 
fact,  the  expeditioas  ta  the  New  WotM  i 
reafisedthe  terrors  and  apptchensiaas  of  the  peaple 
of  Palos  by  filUng  that  little  caoHnamiy  with  widMf 
aid  orpbans.  When  the  li^  meirhilT,  whs  had 
sold  goods  toPinaMatahondredpercent.  ailitt. 
beheld  bimretam  in  this  aanry  condUon,  vlA  tw» 
shattered  barks  and  a  handfiBl  of  poor,  tattered,  w«t- 
tfaer-beaten  seanen,  they  began  to  tmMe  for  ihcv 
money.  Flo  sooner,  tberefsre,  had  he  and  his  i 
departed  to  Granada,  to  give  an  aeoooBt  of 
(fiscoveries  to  the  sovere^ns,  than  the 
seised  upon  (heir  caravels  and  cargoes,  and  b^^  t» 
sell  them,  to  repay  themselves.  Honest  PinzoB  im- 
mediately addressed  a  petition  to  the  govcinuiea. 
statuig  the  imposition  that  had  been  practised  opta 
him,  and  the  dai^er  he  was  in  of  in^irisaanieBl  and 
utter  ram,  should  bis  creditors  be  allowed  to  saorificc 
his  goods  at  a  public  sale.  He  petitioned  that  they 
mi^t  be  compelled  to  return  the  property  thos  seized, 
and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  sdl  tfaiee 
and  fiAy  quintals  ofBrasil  wood,  whidi  be  had  I 
back  with  hhn,  and  wbich  would  be  sofficsenl  to aalHfr 
the  demands  of  his  creditors.  The  sovereigns  graaki 
hisprayer.  The}- issued  an  order  to  the  civflaotlMriliB 
of  Palos  to  interliere  in  the  matter,  with  all  possiklr 
promptness  and  brevity,  allowii^  no  vexations  defav. 
and  administerii^  justice  so  impartially  thatneilbcrel 
tlie  parties  should  have  cause  to  complain. 

Pinzon  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  his  creditan^ 
but,  of  course,  must  have  suffered  in  purse  from  the 
expenses  of  the  law;  which,  in  Spain,  is  apt  lo  borv 
even  a  successrul  client,  imder  an  overwheLniBs 
mountain  of  documents  and  writings.  We  infer  tiai 
in  respect  to  Pinzon  from  a  royal  order  issoed  in  Ae 
following  year,  allowing  him  to  export  a  qoaality  «( 
grain,  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  looses  he  lad 
sustained  in  his  voyage  of  discovery.  lie  <fid  liat 
share  the  usual  lot  of  the  Spanish  discovereis,  whoK 
golden  anticipations  too  frequently  ended  in  penary; 
but  he  is  distinguished  from  among  the  crowd  cl 
them  by  being  the  first  European  who  crwsed  the 
equinoctial  line,  on  the  western  ocean,  and  by  IBs- 
covering  the  great  kingdom  of  Brazil.' 

•  On  Ibe  5tb  of  September,  (SM.  i  Royd  penoiaaian  wogltu 
to  Viceote  Yanez  Pinzim  to  coloaiae  and  gorem  tbe  laads  hcka' 
disooTered.  begtoniog  a  little  narib  ot  the  rirer  ikmazoa.  tmi  a- 
tending  to  Cape  St  Aogostiae.  Tbe  object  of  tbe  gorermaeBt  bi 
thb  pemUnion  was  to  establish  an  outpost  and  a  itaotole  obb- 
iiiiiiiilii  iiiilliii  II  iiilliriiifiiiiilii  I  lliiliiliiiiilililiiii>  Mij  iiilinMM 
tbe  Portugoeae  might  make  in  csosefoeBoe  of  tiieaeddeotdiM*- 
coveiy  of  a  part  of  tbe  coast  of  Brazil  by  Pedro  Alvirez  Cateal.  in 
I9W.  The  sutoeqiient  arrangement  of  «  partition  lae  befeta 
Ibe  two  countries  prevented  tbe  neoearilr  of  IWs  | 
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DIEGO  DE  LEPE 


RODRIGO  DE  BASTIDES. 
[  1500.  ] 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNO  Ihe  hardships  and  disasters 
tliat  had  beset  the  voyagers  to  llie  New  World,  and 
the  penary  in  which  their  golden  anticipations  had 
too  freqoenlly  terminated,  adventurers  conlinued  lo 
press  forward,  excited  by  fresh  reports  of  newly  dis- 
covered r^ions,  each  of  wliich,  in  its  turn,  was  re- 
presented as  the  real  land  of  promise.  Scarcely  had 
Vicente  YaHez  Pinion  departed  on  the  voyage  recently 
narrated,  when  his  townsman  Diego  de  Lepe  likewise 
set  mil  with  two  vessels  from  the  busy  little  port  of 
Palos,  on  a  like  expedition.  No  particulars  of  im- 
portance are  known  of  this  voyi^,  excepting  (hat 
Lepe  doubled  Cape  St  Aagostine,  and  beheld  the 
southern  continent  stretching  far  lo  the  southwest. 
On  retnming  to  Spain  be  drew  a  chart  of  the  coast 
for  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation, 
for  upwards  of  ten  years  afterwards,  of  having  ex- 
tended his  discoveries  farther  south  than  any  other 
voyager. 

Another  contemporary  adventurer  to  the  New 
World  was  Rodrigo  de  Bastides,  a  wealthy  notary  of 
Triana,  the  suburb  of  Seville  inhabited  by  the  mari- 
time part  of  its  population.  Being  sanctioned  by  the 
sovereigns,  to  whom  he  engaged  lo  yield  a  fourth  of 
bis  profits,  he  fllted  out  two  caravels  in  October,  -1300, 
to  go  in  quest  of  gold  and  pearls. 

Pmdently  distrusting  his  own  judgment  in  nautical 
matters,  this  adventarous  notary  associated  with  him 
the  veteran  pilot  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  same  hardy 
Biscayan  who  had  sailed  with  Columbus  and  Qjeda. 
A  general  outline  of  their  voyage  has  already  been 
given  in  the  life  of  Columbus ;  it  extended  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma  from  Cape  de  la 
Vela,  where  Ojeda  had  left  off,  quite  to  the  port  of 
Nombre  de  Dios. 

Bastides  distinguished  himself  firom  the  mass  of 

M  don  not  appear  that  Tioente  TaSez  Pinzoa  made  any  second 
Toyage  to  Ihoae  parts. 

In  IS06  lie  undertoolc  an  expedition  in  company  nitli  Juan  Diaz 
de  Solis,  a  native  of  Letn-ija,  Ihe  object  of  whicli  was  to  endeavour 
to  find  the  strait  or  passage  supposed  by  Columbas  to  lead  from 
Ihe  Ailantic  lo  a  Southern  Ocean.  It  was  necessarily  without 
success,  as  was  also  another  voyage  made  by  them,  for  the  same 
parpose.  in  IS08.  As  no  such  passage  exists,  no  blame  could 
attadi  lo  those  aUe  navigators  for  being  foiled  in  the  object  of 
tbdr  search. 

In  conseqnmce  otthe  disllngaished  merits  and  services  of  the 
Piozoo  (amity  they  were  raised,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  v..  to 
Ihe  dignity  of  a  llidalguia.  or  onbilily,  without  any  express  title, 
and  a  coat  of  arms  was  granted  Ihem,  on  which  were  emblazoned 
Ibree  caravels,  with  a  hand  at  the  stern  p<iini:ng  lo  an  island  co- 
vered with  savages.  This  coat  of  arms  is  still  ma:nlainr^  by  the 
family,  who  have  added  to  it  the  molto  granted  to  ColumlMU, 
merely  iotntituUng  the  oame  of  Pinzon  for  that  of  the  Admiral, 
ACastileyALenn 
Xnevo  .Mnndo  di6  Pinzoii. 


discoverers  by  hb  knid  treatment  of  Uie  natives,  and 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  by  his  sound  discretion  and  his  able 
seamanship.  Their  voyage  had  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful, and  they  had  collected,  by  barter,  a  great 
amount  of  gold  and  pearls,  when  their  prosperous 
career  was  checked  by  an  unlooked-for  evil.  Their 
vessels  lo  their  surprise  became  leaky  in  every  part, 
and  (hey  discovered  to  their  dismay,  that  Ihe  bottoms 
were  pierced  in  innumerable  places  by  Ihe  broma,  or 
worm,  which  abounds  in  the  waters  of  the  torrid 
zone,  but  of  which  they,  as  yet,  had  scarcely  any 
knowledge.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could 
keep  afloat  until  they  reached  a  small  islet  on  the 
coast  of  Hispaniola.  Here  tliey  repaired  their  ships 
as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  again  put  lo  sea  to  re- 
turn to  Cadiz.  A  succession  of  gales  drove  tliem  back 
to  port;  the  ravages  of  the  worms  conlinued,  the  leaks 
broke  out  afresh ;  they  landed  the  most  portable  and 
precious  part  of  their  wealthy  cai^oes,  and  the  vessels 
foundered  with  the  remainder.  Bastides  lost,  more- 
over, the  arms  and  ammunition  saved  from  the  wreck, 
being  obliged  to  destroy  tliem  lest  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Ihe  Indians. 

Distributing  his  men  into  three  bands,  two  of  them 
headed  by  La  Cosa  and  himself,  they  set  off  for  San 
Domingo  by  three  several  routes,  as  the  country  was 
not  able  to  furnish  provisions  for  so  large  a  body. 
Each  band  was  provided  with  a  coffer  stored  with 
trinkets  and  other  articles  of  Indian  trafiic,  with 
which  to  buy  provisions  on  the  roal. 

Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  the  wmng-headed  op- 
pressor and  superseder  of  Columbus,  was  at  that 
time  governor  of  San  Domingo.  The  rep  jrt  reached 
him  that  a  crew  of  adventurers  had  landed  on  the  is- 
land, and  were  marching  through  the  country  in 
three  bands,  each  provided  with  a  coffer  of  gold,  and 
carrying  on  illicit  trade  with  the  natives.  The  mo- 
ment Bastides  made  his  appearance,  therefore,  he 
was  seized  and  thrown  uilo  prison,  and  an  investiga- 
tion commenced.  In  his  defence  he  maintained  that 
his  only  traffic  with  llie  natives  was  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  provisions  for  his  followers,  or  guides 
for  his  journey.  It  was  determined,  however,  lo 
send  him  to  Spain  for  trial,  with  the  written  testi- 
mony and  the  other  documents  of  his  examination. 

He  was  accordingly  conveyed  in  the  same  fleet  in 
which  Bobadilla  embarked  for  Spain,  and  which  ex- 
perienced such  an  awful  shipwreck  in  the  sight  of 
Columbus.    The  ship  of  Rodrigo  de  Bastides  was  one 
of  Ihe  few  that  outlived  the  tempest ;  it  arrived  safe 
at  Cadiz  in  September,  <502.    Bastides  was  ulti- 
mately acquitted  of  the  charges  advanced  against , , 
him.    So  lucrative  had  been  his  voyage,  that  not- 
withstanding the  losses  sustained  by  the  founde^^,.. 
of  his  vessels,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  a  large  su§«|jyj^ 
the  crown  as  a  fourth  of  his  proliu,  and  to  reSln 'a  " 
great  amount  for  liimself.    In  reward  of  his  setviMs  ■ 
and  discoveries  the  sovereigns  granted  him  an  annual 
revenue  for  life,  to  arise  from  the  proceeds  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Uraba,  which  he  had  discovered.    An  equal 
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pension  was  likewise  assigned  to  the  hardy  Juan  de 
la  Cosa,  to  result  from  the  same  territory,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  Alguazil  Mayor.'  Such  was  the 
economical  generosity  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  re- 
warded the  past  toils  of  his  adventurous  discoverers 
out  of  the  expected  produce  of  their  future  labours. 


SECD.XD  TOTAGE 
or 

ALONSO  DE  OJEDA. 

[1502.1 

The  first  voyage  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda  to  the  coast 
of  Paria,  and  its  meagre  tenuination  in  June,  1500, 
has  been  related.  He  gained  nothing  in  wealth  by 
that  expedition,  but  he  added  to  his  celebrity  as  a 
bold  and  Wilful  adventurer.  His  youthful  flre,  bis 
sanguine  and  swelling  spirit,  and  the  wonderful  sto- 
ries that  were  told  of  his  activity  and  prowess,  made 
him  extremely  popular,  so  that  his  patron  the  Bishop 
Fonseca  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  secure  for  him 
the  royal  favour.  In  consideration  of  his  past  ser- 
vices and  of  others  expected  from  him,  a  grant  was 
made  (o  him  of  six  leagues  of  land  on  the  southern 
part  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Coquibacoa  which  he  had  discovered.  He 
was,  furthermore,  authorised  to  fit  out  any  number 
of  ships,  not  exceeding  ten,  at  bis  own  expense,  and 
to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma. 
He  was  not  (o  touch  or  traffic  on  the  pear)  coast  of 
Paria ;  extending  as  far  as  a  bay  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
island  of  Margarita.  Beyond  this  he  had  a  right  to 
trade  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  whether  of  pearls, 
jewels,  metals,  or  precious  stones ;  paying  one  flflh  of 
the  profits  to  the  crown,  and  abstaining  from  making 
slaves  of  the  Indians  without  a  special  license  from 
the  sovereigns.  He  was  to  colonise  Coquibacoa,  and, 
as  a  recompense,  was  to  enjoy  one  half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  territory,  provided  the  half  did  net  exceed 
300,000  maravedies;  all  beyond  that  amount  was  to 
go  to  the  crown. 

A  principal  reason,  however,  for  granting  this  go- 
vernment and  those  privileges  to  Ojeda,  was  that,  in 
his  previous  voyage,  he  had  met  with  English  ad- 
venturers on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coquibacoa,  at  which  the  jealousy  of  the 
sovereigns  had  taken  the  alarm.  They  were  anxious, 
therefore,  to  establish  a  resolute  and  fighting  com- 
mander like  Ojeda  upon  thb  outpost,  and  tliey  in- 
structed him  to  set  up  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon  in 
every  place  he  visited,  as  a  signal  of  discovery  and  pos- 
session, to  put  a  stop  to  the  intrusions  of  the  English.  ■ 

With  this  commission  in  his  pocket  and  the  govern- 

•  Navarrele.  CoUec,  t.  iii. 

•  Kavirrele,  I.  iii,  doCTim,-iit  x. 


ment  of  an  Indian  territory  in  the  perspective,  Qjeda 
soon  found  associates  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  an  ar- 
mament. These  were  Juan  de  Yergara,  a  servant 
of  a  rich  canon  of  tlie  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  Garcia 
de  Campos,  commonly  called  Ocampo.  They  made 
a  contract  of  partnership  to  last  for  two  years,  aocwd- 
ing  to  which  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  of  the  government  of  Coquibacoa  were  to 
be  shared  equally  between  them.  The  purses  of  the 
confederates  were  not  ample  enough  to  aflbrd  toi 
ships,  but  they  fitted  out  four.  4st,  the  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Antigua,  commanded  by  Garcia  del  Campo; 
2d,  the  Santa  Maria  de  la  Granada,  commanded  by 
Juan  de  Yergara;  3d,  the  caravel  Magdalena,  com- 
manded by  Pedro  de  Ojeda,  nephew  to  Alonso ;  and 
4th,  the  caravel  Santa  Ana,  conmiandedby  Femanla 
de  Guevara.  The  whole  was  under  the  command  oi 
Alonso  de  Ojeda.  The  expedition  set  sail  in  45(8, 
touched  at  the  Canaries,  according  to  custom,  to  tale 
in  provisions,  and  then  proceeded  westward  for  the 
shores  of  the  New  World. 

After  traversing  the  gulf  of  Paria,  and  before  reacb- 
ing  tlie  island  of  Margarita,  the  caravel  Santa  Ana, 
commanded  by  Fernando  de  Guevara,  was  separatni 
from  them,  and  for  several  days  the  ships  were  mu- 
tually seeking  each  other  in  these  silent  and  trackks 
seas.    After  they  were  all  reunited  they  found  thdr 
provisions  growing  scanty ;  they  landed  therefore  a 
a  part  of  the  coast  called  Cumana  by  ttie  natives,  te 
to  which,  from  its  beauty  and  fertility,  Ojeda  pm 
the  name  of  Yalfermoso.    While  foraging  hat  t* 
their  immediate  supplies,  the  idea  occurred  to  Cjed) 
tliat  he  should  want  furniture  and  utensils  of  all  tiak 
for  his  proposed  colony,  and  that  it  woald  be  beUif 
to  pillage  them  from  a  country  where  be  was  a  mat 
transient  visitor,  than  to  wrest  them  firom  his  neufa- 
hours  in  the  territory  where  he  was  to  set  np  kti 
government.    His  companions  were  struck  with  tit 
policy,  if  not  the  justice,  of  this  idea,  and  they  aB  sd 
to  work  to  carry  it  into  execution.    Dispersing  tbe» 
selves,  therefore,  in  ambush  in  various  directiias. 
.they  at  a  concerted  signal  rushed  forth  rrom  tberj 
concealment,  and  set  upon  the  natives.     Qjeda  idi 
issued  orders  to  do  as  little  injury  and  daotage  ■ 
possible,  and  on  no  account  to  destroy  the  habitatt: 
of  the  Indians.  His  followers,  however,  in  Uieir  p 
zeal,  transcended  his  orders.  Seven  or  eight  latf 
were  killed  and  many  wounded  in  the  skirmisfa 
took  place,  and  a  number  of  their  cabins  were 
ped  in  flames.    A  great  quantity  of  hamoaoeb 
cotton,  and  of  utensils  of  various  kinds,  fell  into  n 
hands  of  the  conquerors;  they  also  captured  ae«rr 
female  Indians,  some  of  whom  were  raosooMd 
the  kind  of  gold  called  guanin;  some  were 
by  Yergara  for  himself  and  his  friend  Ocampa,  «t^ 
were  distributed  among  the  crews,  Ibe  rest,  fnb>i^ 
the  old  and  ugly,  were  set  at  Uberty.    As  I*  Qje'* 
he  reserved  nothing  for  himself  of  the  spoU  LMl/t'K 
a  .«ingle  hammock. 

Tlie  ransom  paid  by  the  poor  Indians  far  i 
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flieir  effects  and  some  of  their  women  yielded  tlie 
Spaniards  a  trifling  qnantily  of  gold,  but  they  found 
the  place  destitute  of  provisions,  and  Ojeda  was 
obliged  to  despatch  Yergara  in  a  caravel  to  the  island 
of  Jamaica  to  forage  for  supplies,  with  instructions  to 
rejoin  him  at  Maracaibo  or  Cape  de  la  Vela. 

Ojeda  at  length  arrived  at  Coquibacoa,  at  the  port 
destined  for  his  seat  of  government.  He  found  the 
country,  however,  so  poor  and  sterile,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast  to  a  bay  which  he  named 
Santa  Craz,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  at 
present  called  Bahia  Honda,  where  he  found  a  Spa- 
niard who  had  been  left  in  the  province  of  Citanna 
by  Bastides  in  his  late  voyage,  about  thirteen  months 
before,  and  had  remained  ever  since  among  the  In- 
dians, so  that  he  had  acquired  their  language. 

Qjeda  determined  to  form  his  settlement  at  this 
place;  but  the  natives  seemed  disposed  to  defend  their 
territory ;  for,  the  moment  a  party  landed  to  procure 
water,  they  were  assailed  by  a  galling  shower  of  ar- 
rows, and  driven  back  to  the  ships.  Upon  this  Ojeda 
landed  with  all  his  force,  and  struck  such  terror 
into  the  Indians,  that  they  came  forward  with  signs 
of  amity,  and  brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold 
as  a  peace-offering,  which  was  graciously  accepted. 

Ojeda,  with  llie  concurrence  of  his  associates,  now 
set  to  work  to  establish  a  settlement,  cutting  down 
trees,  and  commencing  a  fortress.    They  had  scarce 
begun,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  neighbouring 
cacique,but  Ojeda  sallied  forth  upouhim  with  such  in- 
trepidity and  effect  as  not  merely  to  defeat,  but  to 
drive  him  from  the  neighbourhood,    lie  then  pro- 
ceeded quietly  to  finish  his  fortress,  which  was  de- 
fended by  lombards,  and  contained  the  magazine  of 
provisions  and  the  treasure  amassed  in  the  expedi- 
tion. The  provisions  weredealtout  twice  a-day,  under 
the  inspection  of  proper  officers ;  the  treasure,  gained 
by  barter,  by  ransom,  or  by  plunder,  was  deposited 
in  a  strong  box,  secured  by  two  locks,  one  key  being 
kept  by  the  royal  supervisor,  the  other  by  Ocampo. 
In  the  mean  time  provisions  became  scarce.    The 
Indians  never  appeared  in  llie  neighbourhood  of  the 
fortress,  except  to  harass  it  with  repeated  though  in- 
effectual  assaults.    Yergara  did  not  appear  with  the 
expected  supplies  from  Jamaica,  and  a  caravel  was 
despatched  in  search  of  him.    The  people,  worn  out 
with  labour  and  privations  of  various  kinds,  and  dis- 
gusted vith  the  situation  of  the  settlement,  which 
was  in  a  poor  and  unhealthy  country,  grew  discon- 
tented and  factions.    They  began  to  fear  thai  they 
ihould  lose  the  means  of  departing,  as  their  vessels 
ivere  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  broma  or 
vorms.  Ojeda  led  them  forth  repeatedly  upon  foraging 
>arlies   about  the  adjacent  country,  and  collected 
ome   provisions  and  booty  in  the  Indian  villages. 
fhe  provision  he  deposited  in  the  magazine,  part  of 
tie  spoils  he  divided  among  hb  followers,  and  the 
:old  be  locked  up  m  the  strong  box,  the  keysof  which 
le  took  possession  of,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
iipervlsor  and  his  associate  0«ampo.    The  murmurs 


of  the  people  grew  loud  as  their  sufferings  increased. 
They  insinuated  that  Ojeda  had  no  autliority  over 
this  part  of  the  coast,  having  passed  the  boundaries 
of  his  government,  and  formed  his  settlement  in  the 
country  discovered  by  Bastides.  By  the  time  Yer- 
gara arrived  from  Jamaica,  the  factions  of  this  petty 
colony  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height.  Ocampo  had 
a  personal  enmity  to  the  governor,  arising  pi'obably 
from  some  feud  about  the  strong  box ;  being  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Yergara  he  held  a  private  conference 
with  him,  and  laid  a  plan  to  entrap  the  doughty 
Ojeda.  In  pursuance  of  this  the  latter  was  invited  on 
board  of  the  caravel  of  Yei^ara,  to  see  the  provisions 
he  had  brought  from  Jamaica;  but  no  sooner  was  he 
on  board  of  than  they  charged  him  with  having  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  his  government,  with  having 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  and  needlessly 
sacriflced  the  lives  of  his  followers,  and  above  all  with 
having  taken  possession  of  the  strong  box,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  authority  of  the  royal  supervisor,  and 
with  the  intention  of  appropriating  to  himself  all  the 
gams  of  the  enterprise ;  they  uiformed  him  therefore 
of  their  intention  to  convey  him  a  prisoner  to  His- 
paniola,  to  answer  to  the  governor  for  his  offences. 
Ojeda,  finding  himself  thus  entrapped,  pro|)osed  to 
Yergara  and  Ocampo  that  they  should  return  to  Spain 
with  such  of  the  crews  as  chose  to  accompany  ti^iQ,- 
leaving  him  with  the  remainder  to  prosecute  IntsAi^ '' 
terprise.  The  two  recreant  partners  at  first  con- 
sented, for  they  were  disgusted  with  tlie  enterprise 
which  offered  little  profit  aud  severe  hardships.  They 
agreed  to  leave  Ojeda  the  smallest  of  the  caravels 
with  a  third  of  the  provisions  and  of  their  gams, 
and  to  build  a  row  boat  for  him.  They  actually  be-. ' 
gan  to  labour  upon  the  boat.  Before  ten  days  had 
elapsed,  however,  they  repented  of  the  airange^ 
ment,  the  ship-carpenters  were  ill,  there  were  no 
caulkers,  and  moreover  they  recollected  that  as  Ojeda, 
according  to  their  representations,  was  a  defaulter  to 
the  erown,  they  would  be  liable  as  his  sureties,  should 
they  return  to  Spain  without  hun.  I'hey  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  wisest  plan  was  to  give  him  no- 
thing, but  to  carry  him  off  prisoner. 

When  Ojeda  learned  the  determination  of  his  wary 
partners,  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  and  get 
off  to  St  Domingo,  but  he  was  seized,  thrown  in 
irons,  and  conveyed  on  board  of  the  caravel.  The 
two  partners  then  set  sail  from  Santa  Cruz,  bearing 
off  the  whole  community,  its  captive  governor,  and 
the  litigated  strong  box. 

They  pot  to  sea  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  arrived  at  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  His- 
paniola.  While  at  anchor  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  land,  Ojeda,  confident  in  his  strength  and  skill  as 
a  swimmer,  let  Idmself  quietly  slide  down  the  side  of 
the  ship  into  the  water  during  the  night,  and  attempt- 
ed to  swim  for  the  shore.  His  arms  were  free,  but  his 
feet  were  shackled,  and  the  weight  of  his  irons  threat- 
ened to  sink  him.  lie  was  obliged  to  shout  for 
help;  a  boat  was  sent  firom  (he  vessel  to  his  relief, 
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and  the  unforlnnale  governor  was  brought  back  half 
drowned  to  his  nnrelenting  partners.' 

The  latter  now  landed  and  delivered  their  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  Gallego,  the  commander  of  tlie 
place,  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  ttie  governor  of  llie 
island.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  strong  box,  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  feuds, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Vergara  and  Ocampo, 
wlio,  Ojeda  says,  took  from  it  whatever  they  thought 
proper,  without  regard  to  the  royal  dues,  or  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  royal  su|>ervisor.  They  were  all  together, 
prisoner  and  accusers,  in  liie  city  of  San  Domingo, 
about  the  end  of  September,  4502,  when  the  chief 
judge  of  the  island,  after  hearing  both  parties,  gave 
a  verdict  against  Ojeda  that  stripped  him  of  all  his 
effects,  and  brought  him  into  debt  to  tlie  crown  for 
the  royal  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage. 
Ojeda  appealed  to  the  sovereign,  and,  after  some  time, 
was  lionourably  acquitted,  by  the  royal  council,  from 
all  the  charges;  and  a  mandate  was  issued  in  iSOS, 
ordering  a  restitution  of  his  properly.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  costs  of  justice,  or  rather  of  the  law, 
consumed  hb  sliure  of  the  treasure  of  the  strong  box, 
and  that  a  royal  order  was  necessary  to  liberate  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  governor ;  so  that,  like  too  many 
other  litigants,  he  finally  emerged  from  the  labyrintJis 
of  the  law  a  triumphant  client,  but  a  ruined  man. 


THIRD  VOTAGB 

or 
ALONSO  DE  OJEDA. 

I  1309.  ] 

CHAPTER  I. 
ojEOi  xmM»  roi  k  cohhahd.   bis  a  rival  undioate  m 

DIHGO  DS  NlCUSSi.      HIS  SUCCSSS. 

FoH  several  years  after  his  ruinous,  though  suc- 
cessful lawsuit,  we  lose  all  traces  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda, 
excepting  that  we  are  told  he  made  another  voyage 
to  the  vicinity  of  Coqoibacoa,  in  4505.  No  record 
remains  of  this  expedition,  which  seems  to  have  been 
equally  unprofitable  with  the  preceding,  for  we  find 
him  in  4508,  in  the  island  of  Uispaniola,  as  poor  in 
purse,  tiiough  as  proud  in  spirit,  as  ever.  In  fact, 
however  fortune  might  have  favoured  him,  he  had 
a  heedless  squandering  disposition  that  would  always 
have  kept  him  poor. 

About  thb  time  the  cupidity  of  King  Ferdinand 
was  greatly  excited  by  the  accounU  which  had  been 
given  by  Columbus  of  tlie  gold  mines  of  Veragua,  in 
which  the  Admiral  fancied  he  had  discovered  the  Au- 
rea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients,  from  whence  King 
Solomon  procured  the  gold,  used  in  building  tlie 
■  Hi>t.  Gcn.de  A'iaget.    Herrera,  HM.  lad. 


temple  of  Jemsalem.  Subsequent  voyagers  bad  cor- 
roborated the  opinion  of  Columbus  as  to  the  general 
riches  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firuia ;  King  Ferdinand 
resolved,  Iherefure,  to  found  regular  colonies  along 
that  coast,  and  to  place  the  whole  under  some  ca- 
pable commander.  A  project  of  the  kind  had  been 
conceived  by  Columlms,  when  he  discovered  that 
region  in  tlie  course  of  his  last  voyage,  and  the  reader 
may  remember  the  disasters  experienced  by  his  bro- 
ther Don  Bartliolomew  and  himself,  in  endeavottring 
lo  eslablisli  a  colony  on  the  hostile  shores  of  Veragua. 
The  Admiral  being  dead,  the  person  who  should  na- 
turally have  presented  himself  to  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  for  tliis  particular  service  was  Don  Bar- 
tholomew; but  the  wary  and  selfish  monarch  knew 
the  Adelantado  to  be  as  lofty  in  bis  terms  as  his  late 
brother,  and  preferred  to  accomplish  his  purposes  by 
cheaper  agents.  He  was  unwiUing,  also,  to  increase 
the  consequence  of  a  family,  whose  vast,  but  just, 
claims  were  already  a  cause  of  repining  to  his  sordid 
and  jealous  spirit.  He  looked  round,  therefore,  amoog 
the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who  had  sprung  uptn  the 
school  of  Columbus,  for  some  individual  who  might 
be  ready  to  serve  him  on  more  accommodating  terms. 
Among  those,  considered  by  their  friends  as  most 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  was  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  for  his 
roving  voyages  and  daring  exploits  had  nude  liin 
famous  among  the  voyagers;  and  it  was  thought  Ibat 
an  application  on  his  part  would  be  attended  -with 
success;  fur  he  was  known  to  possess  a  staunch  friend 
at  court  in  the  Bishop  Fonseca.  Unfortunately  he 
was  too  far  distant  to  urge  his  suit  to  the  bishop, 
and  what  was  worse,  Ite  was  destitute  of  money.  At 
tliis  juncture  there  happened  to  be  at  Hispaniola  the 
veteran  navigator  and  pilot  Jiian  de  la  Cosa,  who 
was  a  kind  of  Nestor  in  all  naulical  affairs.'  Tlte 
liardy  Biscayan  had  sailed  wilh  Ojeda,  and  had  con- 
ceived a  great  opinion  of  the  courage  and  talents  of 
the  youthful  adventurer.  He  had  contrived,  also, 
to  fill  his  purse  in  tlie  course  of  his  cruising,  md 
now,  in  the  generous  spirit  of  a  sailor,  offered  to  aid 
Qjeda  witli  it  in  the  prosecution  of  his  wishes. 

His  offer  was  gladly  accepted ;  it  was  agreed  that 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  should  depart  for  Spain,  to  promote 
the  appointment  of  Ojeda  to  the  command  of  Tern 
Firma,  and,  in  case  of  success,  should  fit  oat,  wilh 
his  own  funds,  the  necessary  armament. 

La  Cosa  departed  on  his  embassy;  he  called  on 
the  Bishop  Fonseca,  who,  as  had  been  expected,  en- 
tered warmly  into  the  views  of  his  &vourite  Qjeda, 

■  Peter  Uartjr  gives  tlie  following  weighty  Cestimoof  to  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  Ihis  excdieni  seaman : — "Of  llie  Spaaiasfc 
as  many  as  thougbl  ihemselves  to  have  any  knowledge  of  «i0t 
perlaiDcd  to  measure  the  land  and  aea,  drew  cardes  ( chart*  )  on 
parchment  as  concerning  these  navigalions.  Of  all  others  diey 
most  esteem  them  which  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  companioo  of 
Ojeda,  .ind  another  pilot,  called  Andres  Morales,  had  set  faith,  and 
Ihis,  as  well  for  the  great  experience  wliicii  liolb  bad.  ( lovbam 
tkae  Itackt  were  a*  well  known  at  the  chambers  oflktir  «wm 
liotues,)  as  also  that  they  were  thought  to  l>e  conninger  in  tlut 
part  of  cosmography  which  teacheth  the  description  and  mcmir^ 
I  ing  of  the  tea."    P.  Sfartrr,  decad.  ii,  c  to. 
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and  recommended  Mm  to  the  ambitions  and  bigot 
king,  as  a  man  well  fltled  to  promote  liis  empire  in 
the  wilderness,  and  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  savages. 

The  recommendation  of  the  bishop  was  usaally 
effectual  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  veteran  de  la  Cosa  had  great  weight 
even  with  tlie  sovereign;  but  a  rival  candidate  to 
Ojeda  had  presented  himself,  and  one  who  had  the 
advantage  of  higher  connections  and  greater  pecu- 
niary means.  Tliis  was  Diego  de  Piictiega,  an  ac- 
complished conrtier  of  noble  birth,  who  had  filled  the 
post  of  grand  carver  to  Don  Enrique  Enriqnez,  uncle 
of  the  kmg.  Nature,  etlncalion,  and  liabit  seemed  to 
have  combined  to  form  Nicuesa  as  a  complete  rival  of 
Ojeda.  Like  him  he  was  small  of  stature,  but  re- 
markable fur  symmetry  and  compactness  of  form  and 
for  bodily  strength  and  activity;  like  him  he  was 
master  at  all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  skilled,  not 
merely  in  feats  of  agility,  but  in  those  graceful  and  clii- 
valrous  exercises,  which  tlie  Spanish  cavaliers  of  tliose 
days  had  inherited  from  tlie  Moors;  lieing  noted  for 
bis  vigour  and  address  in  the  jousts  or  lib  ing  matches 
after  the  Moresco  fashion.  Ojeda  himself  could  not 
surpass  him  in  feats  of  liorsemansliip,  and  particular 
mention  is  made  of  a  favourite  mare,  which  he  could 
make  caper  and  caracole  in  strict  cadence  to  the  sound 
x>f  a  viol;  beside  all  ihb,  lie  was  versed  in  the  legen- 
dary ballads  or  romances  of  his  country,  and  was  re- 
nowned as  a  capital  performer  on  the  guitar !  Such 
were  the  qaaliflcalions  of  this  candidate  for  a  com- 
mand in  the  wilderness,  as  enumerated  by  the  re- 
verend Bishop  Las  Casas.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  had  given  evidence  of  qualities  more  adapted  to 
the  desired  post ;  having  already  been  out  to  Hispaniola 
in  the  military  train  of  the  late  Governor  Ovando. 

Where  merits  were  so  singularly  balanced  as  those 
of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  it  might  have  been  difGcult  to 
decide;  King  Ferdinand  avoided  the  dilemma  by  fa- 
vouring both  of  the  candidates ;  not  indeed  by  furnisli- 
ing  tliem  with  sliips  and  money,  but  by  granting 
patents  and  dignities  which  cost  nothing,  and  might 
bring  rich  returns.  He  divided  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent which  lies  along  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  into 
two  provuices,  the  boundary  line  running  through 
Uie  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Tlie  eastern  part ,  extendmg  to 
Cape  de  la  Vela,  was  called  New  Andalusia,  and  the 
government  of  it  given  to  Qjeda.  Tlie  other  to  the 
west  including  Veragua,  and  reaching  to  Cape  Gra- 
das  a  Dios,  was  assigned  to  Nicuesa.  The  island  of 
Jamaica  was  given  lo  tlie  two  governors  in  common, 
as  a  place  firom  whence  lo  draw  supplies  of  provisions. 
Each  of  the  governors  was  to  erect  two  fortresses  in 
bis  district,  and  to  enjoy  for  ten  years  the  profits  of 
all  the  mines  he  should  discover,  paying  to  the  crown 
one  tenth  part  the  first  year,  one  nintli  the  second, 
one  eightli  the  third,  one  seventh  tlie  fuurtb,  and  one 
fifth  part  in  each  of  tiie  remaining  years. 

Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  had  been  mdefaligable  in 
proiDOtiog  the  snit  of  Ojeda ,  was  appomted  hb  liea- 


tenant  in  thegovernment,  with  the  post  of  Algnazil 
Mayor  of  the  province.  He  immediately  freighted  a 
ship  anil  two  brigantines,  in  which  he  embarked  with 
about  two  hundred  men.  It  was  a  slender  armament, 
but  the. purse  of  the  honest  voyager  was  not  very 
deep,  and  that  of  Ojeda  was  empty.  Nicuesa,  having 
ampler  means,  armed  four  large  vessels  and  two  bri- 
gantines. furnished  them  with  abundant  munitions 
and  supplies,  both  tor  tlie  voyage  and  Uie  projected 
colony,  enlisted  a  much  greater  force,  and  set  sail  ia 
gay  and  vaunting  style,  fur  the  golden  shores  of  Ve- 
ragua, the  Aurea  Ciieisonesus  of  his  imaginalJon. 


CHAPTER  n. 

FSCO  UrWIM  TIB  UTAl  OOTEtSOtS  OJiOi  MO  mCOESi. 
A  CSMXMCi. 

Thb  two  rival  armaments  arrived  at  San  Domingo 
about  the  same  time.  Nicuesa  had  experienced  what 
was  doubtless  considered  a  pleasant  little  turn  of  fur- 
tune  by  tlie  way.  Touching  at  Santa  Cruz,  one  of 
the  Caribbee  islands,  he  had  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  hundred  of  tlie  natives,  whom  he  had  borne  off  in 
his  ships  to  be  sold  as  slaves  at  Hispaniola.  This  was 
deemed  justifiable  in  those  days,  even  by  tlie  most 
scrupulous  divines,  from  the  belief  that  (he  Caribs 
were  all  anthropophagi,  or  man-eaters;  fortunately  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  in  this  more  enlightened  age, 
makes  but  liille  dilTerence  in  ati-ocily  between  the 
cannibal  and  the  kidnapper. 

Alonso  de  Ojeda  welcomed  with  joy  the  arrival  of 
his  nautical  filend  and  future  lieutenant  in  the  go- 
vernment, the  worthy  Juan  de  la  Cosa;  still  he  could 
not  but  feel  some  mortification  at  the  inferiority  of 
his  armament  lo  that  of  hb  rival  Nicuesa,  whose  stalely 
ships  rode  pi'oudly  at  anchor  in  the  harlwur  of  San 
Domingo.  He  felt,  too,  that  his  means  were  inade- 
quate to  the  establishment  of  lib  intended  colony. 
Ojeda,  however,  was  not  long  at  a  loss  fur  pecuniary 
assistance.  Like  many  free-spirited  men,  who  arc 
careless  and  squandering  of  their  own  parses,  he  had 
a  facility  at  commanding  the  purses  of  his  neighbours. 
Among  the  motley  population  of  San  Domingo  there 
was  a  lawyer  of  some  abilities,  the  Bachelor  Martin 
Fernandez  de  Enciso,  who  had  made  two  thousand 
castellanos  by  hb  pleading;  ■  for  it  would  ap(iear  that 
the  spirit  of  litigation  was  one  of  the  first  frails  of 
civilized  life  transplanted  to  (he  New  World,  and 
flourished  surprisingly  among  the  Spanbli  colonbts. 

Alonso  de  Ojeda  became  acquainted  with  the  Ba- 
chelor, and  finding  him  to  be  of  a  restless  and  specu- 
lative character,  soon  succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with 
a  contempt  for  the  dull  but  secure  and  profitable  rou- 
tine of  hb  oflice  in  San  Domingo,  and  imbuing  him 
with  hb  own  passion  for  adventure.  Above  all  be 
dazzled  him  witli  the  offer  to  make  liim  Alcalde 
>  EqalTalent  to  10.050  dollars  of  llw  present  dajr. 
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Mayor,  or  chief  jadgc  of  Uie  provincial  governinent 
he  was  aboat  to  establish  in  tlie  wilderness. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  aspiring  Bachelor  yielded  to 
the  temptation,  and  agreed  to  invest  all  his  money  in 
the  enterprise.  It  was  agreed  that  Ojed)  should 
depart  with  the  armament  which  had  arrived  from 
Spain,  while  the  Bachelor  should  remain  at  Hispaniola 
to  beat  up  for  recruits  and  provide  supplies;  with 
these  he  was  to  embark  in  a  ship  purchaj$ed  by  him- 
self, and  proceed  to  join  his  high-mettled  friend  at 
the  seat  of  his  intended  colony.  Two  rival  gover- 
nors, so  well  matched  as  Qjeda  and  Nicuesa,  and  both 
possessed  of  swelling  spirits,  pent  up  in  small  but 
active  bodies,  could  not  remain  long  in  a  Utile  place 
like  San  Domingo  without  some  collision.  The  island 
of  Jamaica  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  in  com- 
mon, furnished  the  Crst  ground  of  contention;  the 
province  of  Darien  furnished  another,  each  pretend- 
ing to  include  it  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
Their  disputes  on  these  points  ran  so  high  that  the 
whole  place  resounded  with  them.  In  talking,  how- 
ever, Nicuesa  bad  the  advantage;  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  court,  he  was  more  polished  and 
ceremonious,  had  greater  self-command,  and  probably 
perplexed  his  rival  governor  in  argument.  Ojeda  was 
no  great  casuist,  but  he  was  an  excellent  swordsman, 
and  always  ready  to  fight  his  way  through  any  ques- 
tion of  right  or  dignity  which  he  could  not  clearly 
argne  with  the  tongue ;  so  he  proposed  to  settle  the 
dispute  by  single  combat.  Nicuesa,  though  equally 
brave,  was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  saw  the 
folly  of  such  arbilrement.  Secretly  smiling  at  the 
heat  of  his  antagonist,  he  proposed  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  duel,  and  to  furnish  something  worth  fighting 
for,  thateach  should  deposit  five  thousand  castellanos, 
to  be  the  prize  of  the  victor.  This,  as  he  foresaw, 
was  a  temporary  check  upon  the  fiery  valour  of  his 
rival,  who  did  not  possess  a  pistole  in  his  treasury ; 
but  probably  was  too  proud  to  confess  it. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  tltat  the  impetuons  spirit 
of  Ojeda  would  long  have  remained  in  check,  had 
not  the  discreet  Juan  de  la  Cosa  interposed  to  calm 
it.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  great  ascendancy 
possessed  by  this  veteran  navigator  over  his  fiery  as- 
sociate. Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  a  man  whose  strong 
natural  good  sense  Had  been  quickened  by  long  and 
hard  experience ;  whose  courage  was  above  all  ques- 
tion, but  tempered  by  time  and  trial.  He  seems  to 
have  been  personally  attached  to  Ojeda,  as  veterans 
who  have  outlived  the  rasU  impulse  of  youtliful  va- 
lour, are  apt  to  love  the  flery  quality  in  their  younger 
associates.  So  long  as  lie  accompanied  Ojeda  in  his 
enterprises,  he  stood  by  him  as  a  Mentor  in  council, 
and  a  devoted  partisan  in  danger. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  interference  of  this 
veteran  of  tlie  seas  had  the  most  salutary  effect :  he 
prevented  the  impending  duel  of  the  rival  governors, 
and  persuaded  them  to  agree  that  the  river  Darien 
should  be  the  boundary  line  between  (heir  respective 
jurisdictions. 


The  dispute  relative  to  Jamaica  was  settled  by  the 
Admiral,  Don  Diego  Ck)lumbus  himself.  He  had 
already  felt  aggrieved  by  the  distribnijon  of  these 
governments  by  the  king  without  his  consent  or  even 
knowledge,  being  contrary  to  the  privileges  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  the  discoverer.  It  was  in 
vain  to  contend,  however,  when  the  matter  was  be- 
yond his  reach,  and  involved  in  technical  dispotes. 
But  as  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  it  in  a  manner  lay  at 
his  own  door,  and  he  could  not  brook  its  being  made 
a  matter  of  gift  to  these  brawling  governors.  With- 
out waiting  the  slow  and  uncertain  course  of  making 
remonstrances  to  the  king,  he  look  the  affair,  as  a 
matter  of  plain  right,  into  his  own  hands,  and  ordered 
a  brave  officer,  Juan  de  Esquibel,  the  same  who  had 
subjugated  the  province  of  Higuey,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  tliat  island,  with  seventy  men,  and  to  hold  it 
subject  to  his  command. 

Qjeda  did  not  hear  of  this  arrangement  until  be 
was  on  the  point  of  embarking  to  make  sail.  In  the 
heat  of  the  moment  he  loudly  defied  the  power  of 
the  Admiral,  and  swore  that  if  he  ever  found  Juan 
de  Esquibel  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  he  would  strike 
off  his  head.  The  populace  present  heard  ibis 
menace,  and  had  loo  thorough  an  idea  of  the  Gery 
and  daring  character  of  Ojeda  to  doubt  that  be 
would  carry  it  uito  effect.  Notwitlistanding  his 
bravado,  however,  Juan  de  Esquibel  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  his  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica. 

The  squadron  of  Nicuesa  lingered  for  some  time 
after  the  sailing  of  his  rival.  His  courteous  and  en- 
gaging manners,  aided  by  the  rumour  of  great  riches 
in  the  province  of  Yeragua  where  he  intended  to 
found  his  colony,  bad  drawn  numerous  volunteers  to 
his  standard,  insomuch  that  he  had  to  purchase  an- 
other ship  to  convey  them. 

Nicuesa  was  more  of  the  courtier  and  the  cavalier, 
than  the  man  of  business,  and  had  no  skill  in  ma- 
naging his  pecuniary  affairs.  He  bad  expended  his 
funds  with  a  free  and  lavish  hand,  and  involved  him- 
self in  debts  which  he  had  not  the  immediate  means 
of  paying.  Many  of  lib  creditors  knew  that  his  ex- 
pedition was  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Ad- 
miral, Don  Diego  Columbus;  to  gain  favour  with  the 
latter,  therefore,  they  threw  all  kinds  of  impedimoiis 
in  the  way  of  Nicuesa.  Never  was  an  unfortonale 
gentleman  more  harassed  and  distracted  by  duns  and 
demands,  one  plucking  at  his  skirts  as  soon  as  the 
other  was  satisfied.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
getting  all  his  forces  embarked.  He  had  seven  hmi- 
dred  men,  well  chosen  and  well  armed,  t<^ther  with 
six  horses.  He  chose  Lope  de  Olaiio  to  be  bis  «^ 
tain  general,  a  seemingly  impolitic  appointment,  as 
(his  Olano  had  been  concerned  with  tlie  notorious 
Roldan  in  hb  rebellion  against  Columbus. 

The  squadron  sailed  out  of  (lie  liarbour  and  put  to 
sea,  excepting  one  ship,  which,  with  anchor  a-trip 
and  sails  unfurled,  waited  to  receive  Nicuesa,  who 
was  detained  on  shore  until  Uic  last  momeot  bv 
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tlie  perplexities  vhich  had  been  artfully  maltiplied 
around  him. 

Just  as  he  was  on  tlie  point  of  stepping  into  his 
boat,  he  was  arrested  by  the  harpies  of  the  law,  and 
carried  before  the  Alcalde  Mayor  to  answer  a  demand 
for  five  hundred  ducats,  which  he  was  ordered  to 
pay  on  the  spot,  or  prepare  to  go  to  prison. 

Thb  was  a  thunderstroke  to  the  unfortunate  ca- 
valier. In  vain  he  represented  his  utter  incapacity 
to  furnish  such  a  sum  at  the  moment ;  in  vain  he  re- 
presented the  ruin  that  would  accrue  to  himself  and 
the  vast  injury  to  the  public  service,  should  he  be 
prevented  from  joining  his  expedition.  The  Alcalde 
Mayor  was  inflexible,  and  Nicuesa  was  reduced  to 
despair.  At  this  critical  moment  relief  came  from  a 
most  unexpected  quarter.  The  heart  of  a  public 
notary  was  melted  by  his  distress !  He  stepped  for- 
ward in  court,  and  declared  that  rather  than  see  so 
(gallant  a  gentleman  reduced  to  extremity  he  himself 
would  pay  down  the  money.  Nicuesa  gazed  at  him 
with  astonishment,  and  could  scarce  believe  his  senses; 
bat  when  he  saw  him  actually  pay  off  the  debt  and 
found  himself  suddenly  released  from  tliis  dreadful 
embarrassment,  he  embraced  his  deliverer  with  tears 
of  gratitude,  and  hastened  with  all  speed  to  embark, 
lest  some  other  legal  spell  should  be  laid  upon  his 
person. 


CHAPTER  in. 
KXPLorrs  kSD  disastebs  op  ojiDi  on  the  coast 

or  CABTUACEMA.   FATE  DP  TBX  VETKBAN  Jl'AN  DE  LA  COSA. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  November,  1509,  that  Alonso 
de  Ojeda  set  sail  from  San  Domingo  wilh  two  ships, 
two  brigantmes,  and  three  hundred  men.  He  took 
-with  him  also  twelve  brood  mares.  Among  the  re- 
markable adventurers  who  embarked  with  him  was 
Francisco  Pizarro,  who  was  afterwards  renowned  as 
the  conqueror  of  Pern.  •  Hernando  Cortez  had  like- 
wise intended  to  sail  in  the  expedilion,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  an  inllammation  in  one  of  his  knees. 

The  voyage  was  speedy  and  prosperous,  and  they 
arrived  late  in  the  autumn  in  the  harbour  of  Cartha- 
gena.  The  veteran  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  well  ac- 
fioainted  with  this  place,  having  sailed  as  pilot  with 

■  Francisco  Pizarro  was  a  natirc  of  TrnxUlo  in  Estremadnra. 
He  was  the  iUcgilimale  fruit  of  an  amour  Iwtweea  Goasalvo  Pi- 
zarro, a  veteran  captain  of  infantry,  and  a  dainiiel  in  low  iife. 
His  childhood  was  parsed  in  grovelling  occupations  Incident  to  the 
humble  condition  of  bis  molher,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
•wineherd.  When  be  had  sufDcicntly  increased  in  years  and  sta- 
ture be  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  His  first  campaigns  may  have  been 
against  the  Moors  in  (hi  war  ofGranada.  He  certainly  served  in 
Italy  under  the  banner  of  the  Great  Captain,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova. 
His  roving  spirit  then  induced  him  to  join  the  bands  of  adventu- 
ren  to  Ibe  New  World.  He  was  of  ferocions  courage,  and.  when 
mjaged  in  any  enterprise,  possessed  an  obstinate  perseverance 
Ibat  was  neither  to  be  deterred  by  dani;er,  weakened  by  faligne 
and  hanlship,  or  checlied  by  repcaletl  disappointment.  After 
bavins  conquered  the  great  kingdom  of  Pern,  he  was  assassinated, 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  1311 ,  delinidinghimaelf  bravely  to  the  last. 


Rodrigo  de  Bastides,  at  the  time  he  discovered  it  in 
iSOi.  He  warned  Alonso  de  Qjeda  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  as  the  natives  were  a  brave  and  warlike  race 
of  Carih  origin,  far  different  from  the  soft  and  gentle 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.  They  wielded  great  swords, 
of  palm  wood,  defended  themselves  wilh  osier  targets, 
and  dipped  their  arrows  in  a  subtle  poison.  The 
women  as  well  as  the  men  mingled  in  battle,  bemg 
expert  in  drawing  the  bow  and  throwing  a  species  of 
lance  called  the  azagay.  The  warning  was  well 
timed,  for  the  Indians  of  these  parts  had  been  irri- 
tated by  the  misconduct  of  previous  adventurers,  and 
flew  to  arms  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  ships. 

Juan  de  la  Cosa  now  feared  for  the  safety  of  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  had  person,  fortune,  and  of- 
ficial dignity  at  slake.  He  earnestly  advised  Qjeda 
to  abandon  this  dangerous  neighbourhood,  and  to 
commence  a  settlement  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  where 
the  people  were  less  ferocious,  and  did  not  use  poi- 
soned weapons.  Qjeda  was  too  proud  of  spirit  to 
alter  his  plans  through  fear  of  a  naked  foe.  It  is 
thought,  too,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  a  skirmish, 
being  desirous  of  a  pretest  to  make  slaves  to  be  sent 
to  Hispaniola  in  discharge  of  the  debts  he  had  left 
unpaid  '.  He  landed,  therefore,  with  a  considerable 
part  of  his  force,  and  a  number  of  friars,  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  convert  the  Indians.  His  faithful 
lieutenant,  being  unable  to  keep  him  out  of  danger, 
stood  by  to  second  him. 

Ojeda  advanced  towards  the  savages,  and  ordered 
the  friars  to  read  aloud  a  certain  formula  which  had 
recently  been  digested  by  profound  jurists  and  divines 
in  Spain.  It  began  in  stately  form.  "  I,  Alonso  de 
Qjeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  mighty  sove- 
reigns of  Castile  and  Leon,  conquerors  of  barbarous 
nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  do  notify  unto 
you  and  make  you  know,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  that 
God  our  Lord,  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  from 
whom  you  and  we  and  all  Uie  people  of  the  earth 
proceeded  and  are  descendant.s,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  shall  come  hereafter. "  The  formula  then  went 
on  to  declare  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Faith ;  the  supreme  power  given  to  St  Peter 
over  the  world  and  all  the  human  race,  and  exercised 
by  his  representative  the  Pope ;  the  donation  made 
by  a  late  pope  of  all  this  part  of  the  world  and  all  its 
mhabiunls  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Castile;  and 
the  ready  obedience  which  had  already  been  paid  by 
many  of  its  lands  and  islands  and  people  to  the  agents 
and  representatives  of  titose  sovereigns.  It  called 
upon  those  savages  present,  therefore,  to  do  the  same, 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  Uie  sovereignty  of  the 
Catholic  King,  but,  in  case  of  refusal,  it  denounced 
upon  them  all  the  horrors  of  war,  the  desolation  of 
their  dwellings,  the  seizure  of  their  property,  and  the 
slavery  of  their  wives  and  children.    Such  was  the 

■  {.asCasas,  Hist.  Ind.,!.  il,c.57.  M.s. 
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extraordinary  docnment,  \rhidi,  from  Ihic  time  for- 
ward, was  read  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  to  the  won- 
dering savagfs  of  any  newly-found  country,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  sancliry  the  violence  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
them.' 

When  the  friars  had  read  this  pious  maniCesto, 
Ojeda  made  signs  of  amity  to  tlie  natives,  and  held 
up  glittering  presents.  They  had  already  sufTered, 
however,  from  the  cruelties  of  white  men,  and  were 
not  to  be  won  by  kindness.  On  the  contrary  they 
brandished  their  weapons,  sounded  their  concbs,  and 
prepared  to  mnke  balile. 

Juan  (le  la  Cosa  saw  the  rising  choler  of  Ojeda, 
and  knew  his  fiery  impatience.  He  again  inlreated 
him  (0  abandon  these  hostile  shores,  and  reminded 
him  of  Ihe  venomous  weapons  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
all  in  vain  :  OjtKia  conflded  bUndly  in  tlie  protection 
of  the  Virgin.  Pulling  np,  as  usual,  a  short  prayer  to 
his  patroness,  he  drew  his  weapon,  liraced  his  buck- 
ler, and  charged  furiously  upon  the  savages.  Juan 
de  la  Cosa  followed  as  heartily  as  if  lite  battle  had 
been  of  his  own  seeking.  The  Indians  were  soon 
routed,  a  number  killed,  and  several  taken  prisoners; 
on  Iheir  persons  were  found  plates  of  ^Id,  but  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Flushed  by  this  triumph,  Ojeda 
took  several  of  the  prisoners  as  guides,  and  pursued 
the  flying  enemy  four  leagues  into  the  inlerior.  He 
was  followed,  as  usual,  by  his  faitliful  lieutenant,  the 
veteran  la  Cosa,  continually  remonstrating  against 
bis  useless  temerity,  but  hardily  seconding  him  in  the 
most  hare-brained  perils.  Having  penetrated  far  into 
the  forest,  they  CJime  to  a  strong  hold  of  the  enemy, 
wliere  a  numerous  force  was  ready  to  receive  them, 
armed  with  clubs,  lances,  arrows  and  bucklers. 
Ojeda  led  his  men  to  Ihe  charge  with  the  old  Gas- 
Ulian  war  cry, "  Santiago ! "  The  savages  soon  look 
to  flight.  Eight  of  Iheir  bravest  warriors  threw  them- 
selves into  a  cabin,  and  plied  their  bows  and  arrows 
■0  vigorously,  that  the  Spaniards  were  krpl  at  hay. 
Ojeda  cried  shame  upon  bis  followers  to  be  daunted 
by  eight  naked  men.  Stung  by  this  reproach,  an  old 
Castilian  soldier  mshed  through  a  shower  of  arrowx 
and  forced  the  door  of  tlie  cabin,  but  received  a  shaft 
through  the  heart,  and  fell  dead  on  the  threshold. 
Ojeda,  furious  at  tlie  sight,  ordered  fire  to  be  set  to 
the  combustible  edifice;  in  a  moment  it  was  in  a  blaze, 
and  the  eight  waniors  i)er'iehed  in  the  flames. 

Seventy  Indians  were  made  captive  and  sent  to  the 
ships,  and  Ojeda,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  continued  his  rash  pursuit  of  the  fu- 
gitives through  tlie  forest.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
they  anived  at  a  village  called  Yurhaco ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  had  fled  to  the  mountains  with  Iheir 
wives  and  principal  effects.  Tlie  Spaniards,  imagin- 
ing that  the  Indians  were  completely  terrified  and 
dispersed,  now  roved  in  quest  of  booty  among  the 
deserted  houses,  which  stood  distant  from  each  other, 
buried  among  the  trees.    While  they  were  thus  scat- 

•  The  reader  win  And  Ihe  complete  form  of  this  curioua  mani- 
fnio  in  Ihe  A{ipeiidix. 


tered,  troops  of  savages  mshed  forth,  with  Airioos 
yells,  from  all  parts  of  the  forest.  The  Spaniards 
endeavoured  to  gather  together  and  support  each 
other,  but  every  little  party  was  sitrrounded  by  a 
liost  of  foes.  They  fought  with  desperate  bravery, 
but  fur  once  tlieir  valour  and  their  iron  armoar  were 
of  no  avail;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and 
sank  beneath  war  clubs  and  poisoned  arrows. 

Ojeda  on  the  first  alarm  collected  a  few  soldien  and 
ensconced  himself  within  a  small  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  palisades.  Here  be  was  closely  besi^ed 
and  galled  by  flights  of  arrows.  He  threw  hioBFlf 
on  his  knees,  covered  himself  witli  his  bu(Aler,  and, 
being  small  and  active,  managed  to  protect  huasdf 
from  the  deadly  shower,  but  all  his  companions  woe 
slain  by  bis  side,  some  of  them  perishing  in  fiigfaiU 
agonies.  At  this  fearful  moment  the  veteran  La  Caa, 
having  heard  of  Ihe  peril  of  his  commander,  arrivtd, 
with  a  few  followers,  to  his  assistance.  SlatkHU^ 
himself  at  the  gale  of  tlie  palisades,  the  brave  Biseayan 
kept  the  savages  at  bay  until  most  of  his  men  were 
slain,  and  he  himself  was  severely  wounded.  Jost 
then  Ojeda  sprang  forth  like  a  tiger  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  dealing  his  blows  on  every  side.  La  Cat 
would  have  seconded  him,  but  was  crippled  by  te  , 
wounds.  He  took  refuge  with  ttte  remnant  ofks 
men  in  an  Indian  cabin;  the  straw  roof  of  wliich  be 
aided  them  to  throw  off,  lest  the  enemy  siioiild  set  it 
on  fire.  Here  he  defended  himself  until  all  hb  coot- 
rades,  but  one,  were  destroyed.  The  subtle  poeoa 
of  his  wounds  at  length  overpowered  him,  and  he 
sank  to  the  ground.  Feeling  death  at  hand,  becalM 
to  his  only  surviving  companion.  "  Brother,"  said 
he,  "  since  God  halli  protected  lliee  from  liarai,  sally 
forth  and  fly,  and  if  ever  thou  shouldst  see  Alonsode 
Ojeda,  tell  him  of  my  fate !  " 

Thus  fell  the  hardy  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  feithfiil  and 
devoted  to  the  very  last ;  nor  can  we  refrain  frum 
pausing  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  his  memory.  He 
was  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  one  of 
the  ablest  of  those  gallant  Spanish  navigators  who 
first  explored  Ihe  way  to  the  New  World.  But  it  is 
by  the  honest  and  kindly  qualities  of  his  heart  that 
his  memory  is  most  endeared  to  us ;  it  is,  above  a!L 
by  that  loyally  in  friendship  displayed  in  this  his  UA 
and  fatal  expedition.  Warmed  by  his  attacliment  far 
a  more  youthful  and  a  hot-headed  adventurer,  vt 
see  tills  wary  veteran  of  Ihe  seas  forgetting  bis  mad 
prudence  and  tlie  lessons  of  liis  experience,  ami  em- 
barking heart  and  hand,  purse  and  person,  in  the  witd 
enterprises  of  his  favourite.  We  behold  him  watch- 
ing over  him  as  a  parent,  remonslrating  with  bm 
as  a  counsellor,  bat  fighting  by  him  as  a  partisan; 
following  him,  without  hesitation,  uito  known  and 
needless  danger,  to  certain  death  itself,  and  showing 
no  other  solicitude  in  his  dyuig  moments,  but  lo  be 
remembered  by  his  friend. 

The  history  of  these  Spanish  discoveries  abonnds 
in  noble  and  generous  traits  of  character;  but  few 
have  charmed  us  more  tlian  this  instance  of  loyalty  to 
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the  last  gasp,  in  the  death  of  the  staunch  Juan  de  la 
Cosa.  The  Spaniard  who  escaped  to  tell  the  story  of 
bis  end  was  the  only  survivor  of  seventy  (hat  bad  fol- 
lowed Qjeda  in  this  rash  and  headlong  inroad. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AUIfU  or  mCUUi.       TSIIOtiRCI  TKKM  ok  TBI  IHDUM. 

While  these  disastrous  oocarrences  happened  on 
shore,  great  alarm  began  (o  be  felt  on  board  of  the 
ships.  Days  had  elapsed  since  the  party  had  adven- 
tured so  rashly  into  the  wilderness ;  yet  nothing  had 
been  seen  or  heard  of  them,  and  the  forest  spread  a 
mystery  over  their  fate.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  ven- 
tured a  Uttle  distance  into  the  woods,  but  were  de- 
terred by  (he  distant  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savages, 
and  the  noise  of  their  conchs  and  drums.  Armed 
detachments  then  coasted  the  shore  in  boats,  landing 
occasionally,  climbing  (he  rocks  and  promontories, 
firing  signal  guns,  and  sounding  trumpets.  It  was 
all  in  vain ;  they  heard  nothing  but  the  echoes  of  their 
own  noises,  or  perhaps  the  wild  whoop  of  an  Indian 
from  the  bosom  of  the  forest.  At  length,  when 
tbey  were  about  to  give  up  the  search  in  despair, 
they  came  to  a  great  thicket  of  mangrove  trees  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  These  trees  grow  within  the 
water,  but  their  roots  rise,  and  are  intertwined, 
above  the  surface.  In  this  entangled  and  almost  im- 
pervious grove,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  in 
Spanish  attire.  They  entered,  and,  to  their  asto- 
nishment, found  it  to  be  Alonso  de  Ojeda.  He  was 
lying  on  the  matted  roots  of  the  mangroves,  his 
buckler  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  sword  in  his  hand ; 
but  so  wasted  with  hunger  and  fatigue  that  he  could 
uot  speak.  They  bore  him  to  the  Grm  land;  made 
a  fire  on  the  shore  to  warm  him,  for  he  was  chilled 
with  the  damp  and  cold  of  his  hiding  place;  and  when 
he  was  a  little  revived  they  gave  him  food  and  wine. 
In.  this  way  he  gradually  recovered  strength  to  tell 
bis  doleful  story.  ■ 

lie  had  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  the 
liost  of  savages,  and  attaining  the  woody  skirts  of  llie 
mountains;  but  when  he  found  himself  alone,  and 
that  all  his  brave  men  had  been  cut  off,  be  was  ready 
to  yield  up  in  despair.  Bitterly  did  he  reproach  him- 
self for  having  disregarded  the  advice  of  the  veteran 
la  Cosa,  and  deeply  did  he  deplore  the  loss  of  tlial 

>  Tlie  ptclure  here  given  it  to  much  like  romance,  (hat  the 
author  quotes  his  aathorily  at  length.—"  Liegaron  adonde  havia, 
junto  al  agua  de  la  mar,  unos  Hanglarcs,  que  sen  arlx>les,  que 
riempre  uacen,  i  crccen  i  permaneccn  dentro  del  agua  de  la  mar, 
ooo  grandcs  ralces,  asidas,  enmaraiiadas  unas  con  otras,  i  alii 
metido,  I  escoodido  hallaroa  i  Alonso  de  Qjeda,  con  su  espada  en 
la  nuDO,  i  la  redela  en  laa  espaldas,  i  enella  sobre  trecientas  seBales 
de  flechazoe.  Estaba  descaido  de  hambre,  que  no  podia  ecbar 
de  si  la  babia;  I  si  no  (iiera  tan  ndnisto,  aunque  chico  dc  cuerpo, 
foera  mnerto." 

IM  Caaas,  I  ii,  c.  St.  US.  Herrera,  Via.  Ind.,  decad.  i,  I.  rii, 
c.  15. 


loyal  follower,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  devolion. 
He  scarce  knew  which  way  to  bend  his  course,  but 
continued  on,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  of  the 
forest,  until  out  of  hearing  of  the  yells  of  triumph 
uttered  by  the  savages  over  the  bodies  of  bis  men. 
When  the  day  broke,  he  sought  the  rudest  parts  of 
the  mountains,  and  hid  himself  until  the  night;  then 
stru^ling  forward  among  rocks,  and  precipices  and 
matted  forests,  he  made  his  way  to  the  sea  side,  but 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  reach  the  ships.  Indeed 
it  was  wonderful  that  one  so  small  of  frame  should 
have  been  able  to  endure  such  great  hardships;  but 
he  was  of  admirable  strength  and  hardihood.  His 
followers  considered  his  escape  from  death  as  little 
less  than  miraculous,  and  he  himself  regarded  it  as 
another  proof  of  (lie  special  protection  of  the  Virgin ; 
for,  though  he  had,  as  usual,  received  no  wound,  yet 
it  is  said  his  buckler  boro  the  dints  of  upwards  of 
three  hundred  arrows.  ■ 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  the  shore,  ad- 
ministering to  the  recovery  of  their  commander,  they 
beheld  a  squadron  of  ships  standing  towards  the  har- 
bour of  Carthagena,  and  soon  perceived  them  to  be 
the  ships  of  Nicuesa.  Qjeda  was  troubled  in  mind 
at  (he  sight,  recolleclinghis  late  intemperate  defiance 
of  that  cavalier ;  and,  reflecting  (bat,  should  he  seek 
him  in  enmity,  he  was  in  no  situation  to  maintain  bis 
challenge  or  defend  himself.  He  ordered  his  men, 
therefore,  to  return  on  board  the  ships  and  leave  him 
alone  on  the  shore,  and  not  to  reveal  the  place  of  his 
retreat  while  Nicuesa  should  remain  m  the  harbour. 

As  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour,  the  boats 
sallied  forth  to  meet  it.  The  first  inquiry  of  Nicuesa 
was  concerning  Qjeda.  The  followei-s  of  the  latter 
replied,  mournfully,  that  their  commander  had  gone 
on  a  wariike  expedition  into  the  country,  but  days  had 
elapsed  without  his  return,  so  that  they  feared  some 
misfortune  had  befallen  him.  They  entreated  Ni- 
cuesa, therefore,  to  give  bis  word,  as  a  cavalier,  that 
should  (Djeda  really  be  in  distress,  he  would  not  Uke 
advantage  of  his  misfortunes  to  revenge  himself  for 
Uieir  late  disputes. 

Nicuesa,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  and  ge- 
nerous spirit,  blushed  with  indignation  at  .such  a  re- 
quest. "  Seek  your  commander  instantly,"  said  he; 
"  bring  him  to  me  if  he  be  alive;  and  I  pledge  myself 
not  merely  to  forget  the  past,  but  to  aid  him  as  if  he 
were  a  brother."' 

When  they  met,  Nicuesa  received  his  late  foe  whh 
open  arms.  "  It  is  not,"  said  he, ' '  for  hidalgos,  like 
men  of  vulgar  sonls,  to  remember  past  differences 
when  they  behold  one  another  m  distress.  Hence- 
forth, let  all  that  has  occurred  between  us  be  forgot- 
ten. Command  me  as  a  brother.  Myself  and  my 
men  are  at  your  orders,  to  follow  you  wherever  you 
please,  until  the  deaths  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  com- 
rades are  revenged." 

I  Las  Casas,  (■  ii,  c.  58.  MS.    Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i, 
I.  vU,  c.  IS. 
>  las  Casas,  ubi  sup. 
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The  tpiriu  of  Ojeda  were  once  more  lifted  up  by 
this  gallant  and  g«nerous  offer.  The  two  governors, 
no  longer  rivals,  landed  foar  hundred  of  their  men 
and  several  horses,  and  set  off  with  all  speed  for  the 
fatal  village.  They  approaclted  it  in  the  night,  and, 
dividing  their  forces  into  two  parties,  gave  orders 
that  not  an  Indian  should  be  taken  alive. 

The  village  was  buried  in  deep  sleep,  but  the  woods 
were  filled  with  large  parrots,  which,  being  awakened, 
made  a  prodigious  clamour.  The  Indians,  however, 
thinking  the  Spaniards  all  destroyed,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  these  noises.  It  was  not  until  their  houses 
were  assailed,  and  wrapped  in  flames,  that  they  took 
the  alarm.  They  rushed  forth,  some  with  arms, 
some  weaponless,  but  were  received  at  their  doors 
by  the  exasperated  Spaniards,  and  either  slain  on 
the  spot,  or  driven  back  into  the  fire.  Women  fled 
wildly  forth  with  children  in  their  arms,  but  at  sight 
of  the  Spaniards  glittering  in  steel,  and  of  the  horses, 
which  they  supposed  ravenous  monsters,  they  ran 
back,  shrieking  with  horror,  into  their  burning  ha- 
bitations. Great  was  the  carnage,  for  no  quarter 
was  shown  to  age  or  sex.  Many  perished  by  the  fire, 
and  many  by  the  sword. 

When  they  had  fully  glutted  their  vengeance,  the 
Spaniards  ranged  about  fur  booty.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, they  found  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Juan 
de  la  Ck)sa.  It  was  tied  to  a  tree,  but  swoln  and 
discoloured  in  a  hideous  manner  by  the  poison  of  the 
arrows  with  which  he  had  been  slain.  This  dismal 
spectacle  bad  such  an  effect  upon  the  common  men, 
that  not  one  would  remain  in  that  place  during  the 
night.  Having  sacked  the  village,  therefore,  they 
left  it  a  smoking  rnin,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
their  ships.  The  spoil  in  gold  and  other  articles  of 
value  must  have  been  great,  for  the  share  of  Micnesa 
and  his  men  amounted  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand 
casteUanos. '  The  two  governors,  now  faithful  con- 
federates, parted  with  many  expressions  of  friend- 
sliip,  and  with  mutual  admiration  of  each  other's 
prowess;  and  Nicuesa  continued  his  voyage  for  the 
coast  of  Veragua. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OiEDA  FOUROS  TBE  COLONY  OP  SIN  SEBIOTIIN. 
BT  TBI  IKDIinS. 


BBLEiGtICBSD 


Ojeda  now  adopted,  though  tardily,  the  advice  of 
his  unfortunate  lieutenant,  Juan  dela  Cosa,  and  giv- 
ing up  all  thoughts  of  colonising  this  disastrous  part 
of  the  coast,  steered  his  course  for  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 
He  sought  for  some  time  the  river  Darien,  famed 
among  the  Indians  as  abounding  in  gold,  but  not 
finding  it,  landed  in  various  places,  seeking  a  favour- 
able site  for  his  intended  colony.  His  people  were 
disheartened  by  the  disasters  they  had  already  under- 

'  Equivalmt  to  37.281  doUars  of  Ihe  preMnt  day. 


gone,  and  the  appearance  of  surrotrnding  ol^«tts «» 
not  calculated  to  reassure  them.  The  country,  tboogh 
fertile  and  covered  with  rich  and  beautifdl  vegetatkn, 
was  in  theireyes  a  land  of  cannibals  and  monslm. 
They  began  to  dread  the  strength  as  welt  as  6erK- 
ness  of  the  savages,  who  could  transfix  a  man  with 
their  arrows  even  when  covered  with  armoor,  aad 
whose  shafts  were  tipped  with  deadly  poison.  Thn 
heard  the  bowlings  of  tigers,  pantba^,  and  as  the; 
tbouglit,  lions  in  the  forests,  smd  encountered  laije 
and  venomous  serpents  among  the  rodu  and  tbickeb. 
As  they  were  passing  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  am 
of  their  horses  was  seized  by  the  leg  by  an  enonaoDS 
alligator,  and  dragged  beneath  the  waves.  ■ 

At  length  Ojeda  fixed  upon  a  place  for  bis  town, 
on  a  height  at  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf.  Here,  laa^ 
ing  all  that  conld  be  spared  from  the  ships,  he  be;a, 
with  all  diligence,  to  erect  houses,  giving  this  cn- 
bryo  capital  of  his  province  the  name  of  San  Sebs- 
tian,  in  honour  of  that  sainted  martyr,  who  was  dan 
by  arrows;  hoping  he  might  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  the  empoisoned  shafts  of  the  savages.  As  a 
further  protection  he  erected  a  large  wooden  fortress, 
and  surrounded  the  place  with  a  stoccade.  Feelii^, 
however,  the  inadequacy  of  his  handful  of  men  to 
contend  with  the  hostile  tribes  around  him,  be  des- 
patched a  ship  to  Hispaniola,  with  a  letter  to  tlie 
Bachelor,  Martin  Fernandez  de  Endso,  his  AkaUe 
Mayor,  informing  him  of  his  having  established  b 
seat  of  government,  and  urging  him  to  lose  no  tin 
in  joining  him  witti  all  the  recruits,  anns,  and  priv 
visions  he  could  command.  By  Uie  same  sbip  be 
transmitted  to  San  Domingo  all  the  captives  and  {old 
he  had  collected. 

His  capital  being  placed  in  a  posture  of  defoiR, 
Ojeda  now  thought  of  making  a  prepress  tbroogh  ins 
wild  territory;  and  set  out,  accordingly,  Titba 
armed  band,  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  a  nei^iboorin; 
cacique,  reputed  as  possessing  great  treasures  of  goU. 
The  natives,  however,  had  by  this  time  learnt  tta 
nature  of  these  friendly  visits,  and  were  prqwred  to 
resist  them.  Scarcely  bad  the  Spaniards  enlfltd 
into  the  defiles  of  the  surrounding  forest,  when  ihef 
were  assailed  by  flights  of  arrows  from  the  ctot 
coverts  of  the  thickets.  Some  were  shot  dead  « 
the  spot,  others,  less  fortunate,  expired  raving  w* 
the  torments  of  the  poison ;  the  survivors,  filled  *i* 
horror  at  the  sight,  and  losing  all  presence  of  aiid. 
retreated  in  confusion  to  the  fortress. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ojeda  could  again  per- 
suade liis  men  to  take  the  field,  so  ^eat  was  Ux' 
dread  of  the  poisoned  weapons  of  the  Indians.  ^' 
length  then-  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  they  *«* 
compelled  to  forage  among  the  villages  in  seardi. 
not  of  gold,  but  of  food. 

In  one  of  their  expeditions  they  were  surprised  If 
an  ambuscade  of  sav^es,  in  a  gorge  of  the  nwo"- 
tains,  and  attacked  with  such  fury  and  effect,  tl«i 

'  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  1. 1,  vii,  cap-  K- 
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tbey  were  completely  routed,  and  parsued  with  yells 
and  hovlings  to  the  very  gates  of  St  Sebastian.  Many 
died,  in  excmciating  agony,  of  their  wonuds,  and 
others  recovered  with  extreme  difficulty.  Those 
who  were  well,  no  longer  dared  to  venture  forth  in 
searchoffood;  for  the  whole  forest  teemed  with  lurking 
foes.  They  devoured  such  herbs  and  roots  as  they 
could  find,  without  regard  to  their  quality.  The  hu- 
mours of  their  bodies  became  corrupted,  and  various 
diseases,  combined  with  the  ravages  of  famine,  daily 
thinned  their  numbers.  The  sentinel  who  feebly 
mounted  guard  at  night,  was  often  found  dead  at  his 
post  in  the  morning.  Some  stretched  themselves  on 
the  ground  and  expired  of  mere  famine  and  debility; 
nor  was  death  any  longer  regarded  as  an  evil,  but 
rather  as  a  welcome  relief  from  a  life  of  horror  and 
despair. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ILONZO  DB  OJEOl  SVPTOSID  BY  TBB  SlTjkGKS  TO  BiTK 
A  CaiBBKO  Liri.      TBBIB  BXPIRUiBIIT  TO  TBT  TBI  UCT. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  continued  to  harass 
the  garrison,  lying  in  wait  to  surprise  the  foraging 
parties,  cutting  off  all  stragglers,  and  sometimes  ap- 
proaching the  walls  in  open  defiance.  On  such  oc- 
casions Ojeda  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  from  his  great  agility  was  the  first  to  overtake 
the  retreating  foe.  He  slew  more  of  tlieir  warriors 
with  his  single  arm  than  all  his  followers  together. 
Though  often  exposed  to  showers  of  arrows  none  had 
ever  wounded  him,  and  the  Indians  began  to  think 
he  had  a  charmed  life.  Perhaps  they  had  heard  from 
fugitive  prisoners,  the  idea  entertained  by  himself  and 
his  followers  of  his  being  under  supernatural  protec- 
tion. Determined  to  ascertain  the  fact,  they  placed 
four  of  their  most  dexterous  archers  in  ambush  with 
orders  to  single  him  out.  A  number  of  them  ad- 
vanced towards  the  fort  sounding  tlieir  concbs  and 
drums,  and  uttering  yells  of  defiance.  As  they  ex- 
pected, the  impetoous  Ojeda  sallied  forth  immediately 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  The  Indians  fled  towards 
the  amboscade,  drawing  him  in  furious  pursuit.  The 
archers  waited  until  he  was  fall  in  front,  and  then 
launched  their  deadly  shafts.  Three  struck  his  buck- 
ler and  glanced  harmlessly  off,  but  the  fourth  pierced 
bis  thigh.  Satisfied  thr<t  he  was  wounded  beyond 
the  possibility  of  cure,  the  savages  retreated  with 
sboals  of  triumph. 

Ojeda  was  borne  back  to  the  fortress  in  great  an- 
guish of  body  and  despondency  of  spirit.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  lost  blood  in  battle.  The 
chami  in  which  he  had  hitherto  confided  was  broken ; 
or  rather,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  have  with- 
drawn her  protection,  lie  had  the  horrible  death  of 
his  followers  before  his  eyes,  who  had  perished  of 
their  wounds  in  raving  frenzy. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  poison  was  to  shoot 


a  thrilling  chili  through  the  wounded  part;  from  this 
circumstance,  perhaps,  a  remedy  suggested  itself  to 
(be  imagination  of  Ojeda,  whidi  few  but  himself 
could  have  had  the  courage  to  undergo.  He  caused 
two  plates  of  iron  to  be  made  red  hot  and  ordered 
a  surg^n  to  apply  them  to  each  orifice  of  the  wound. 
The  surgeon  shuddered  and  refused,  saying  he  would 
not  be  the  murderer  of  his  general.'  Upon  this  Ojeda 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  hang  him  unless 
he  obeyed.  To  avoid  the  gallows,  tlie  surgeon  ap- 
plied the  glowing  plates.  Ojeda  refused  to  be  tied 
down,  or  that  any  one  should  hold  him  during  this 
frightful  operation.  He  endured  it  without  shrink- 
ing or  uttering  a  murmur,  although  it  so  inflamed 
his  whole  system,  that  they  had  to  wrap  him  in  sheets 
steeped  in  vinegar,  to  allay  the  burning  heat  which 
raged  throughout  his  body;  and  we  are  assured  that 
a  barrel  of  vinegar  was  exhausted  for  the  purpose. 
The  desperate  remedy  succeeded;  the  cold  poison, 
says  Bishop  Las  Casas,  was  consumed  by  the  vivid 
fire.'  How  far  the  venerable  historian  is  correct  in 
his  postulate,  suj^eons  may  decide;  bnt  many  incre- 
dulous persons  will  be  apt  to  account  for  the  cure  by 
surmising  that  the  arrow  was  not  envenomed. 


CIUPTER  VU. 

lIBnAL  OP  k  niANGB  SBU>  AT  SA!<  SEBASTIAN. 

Alokso  de  Ojeda,  though  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  his 
helpless  situation  completed  the  despair  of  his  com- 
panions ;  fur  while  he  was  in  health  and  vigour,  his 
buoyant  and  mercurial  spirit,  his  active,  restless,  and 
enterprising  habits,  imparted  animation,  if  not  con- 
fidence, to  every  one  around  him.  The  only  hope 
of  relief  was  from  the  sea,  and  that  was  nearly  ex- 
tinct, when  one  day,  to  tlie  unspeakable  joy  of  the 
Spaniards,  a  sail  appeared  on  tlie  horizon.  It  made 
for  the  port  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the 
height  of  San  Sebastian,  and  there  was  no  longer  a 
doubt  that  it  was  the  promised  succour  from  San 
Domingo. 

The  ship  «ame  indeed  from  the  island  of  His- 
paniola,  but  it  had  not  been  fitted  oat  by  the  Bachelor 
Enciso.  The  commander's  name  was  Bernardino 
de  Talavera.  This  man  was  one  of  the  loose  heed- 
less adventurers  who  abounded  in  San  Domingo. 
His  carelessness  and  extravagance  had  involved  him 
in  debt,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  prison.  In 
the  height  of  his  difficulties  the  ship  arrived  which 
Ojeda  had  sent  to  San  Domingo,  freighted  with 
slaves  and  gold,  an  earnest  of  the  riches  to  be  found 
at  San  Sebastian.  Bernardino  de  Talavera  imme- 
diately conceived  the  project  of  giving  his  creditors 
the  slip,  and  escaping  to  this  new  setllemeiit.    lie 

■  Charlevoix,  nt  sop.,  p.  293. 

>  LsaCuM,  Hint.  Ind..  I.  ii,  cap.  39.  MS. 
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VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES 


understood  that  Qjeda  was  in  need  of  recrails,  and 
felt  assured  that,  from  his  own  reckless  conduct  in 
money  matters,  he  woald  sympathise  with  any  one 
harassed  by  debt.  He  drew  into  his  schemes  a  num- 
ber of  desperate  debtors  like  himself,  nor  was  he 
scrupulous  about  filling  up  his  ranks  with  recruits 
whose  legal  embarrassments  arose  from  more  cri- 
minal canses.  Never  did  a  more  vagabond  crew  en- 
gage in  a  project  of  colonisation. 

How  to  provide  themselves  with  a  vessel  was  now 
the  question.  They  had  neither  money  nor  credit; 
but  tlien  they  had  cunning  and  courage,  and  were 
troubled  by  no  scruples  of  conscience;  tlios  qualified, 
a  knave  wUI  often  succeed  better  for  a  time  than  an 
honest  man;  it  is  in  the  long  rnn  that  he  fails,  as 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Talavera  and  his 
hopeful  associates.  While  casting  about  for  means 
to  escape  to  San  Sebastian,  they  heard  of  a  vessel 
belonging  to  certain  Genoese,  which  was  at  Cape 
Tiburon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  tak- 
ing in  a  cargo  of  bacon  and  cassava  bread  for  San 
Domingo.  Notliing  could  have  happened  more  op- 
portunely: here  was  a  ship,  amply  stored  with  pro- 
visions, and  ready  to  their  hand;  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  seize  it  and  embark. 

The  gang,  accordingly,  seventy  in  number,  made 
their  way  separately  and  secretly  to  Cape  Tiburon, 
where,  assembling  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
they  boarded  the  vessel,  overpowered  the  crew, 
weighed  anchor  and  set  sail.  They  were  heedless, 
hap-hazard  mariners,  and  knew  little  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  vessel ;  the  historian  Charlevoix  thinks, 
tlierefore,  that  it  was  a  special  providence  which 
guided  them  to  San  Sebastian.  Whether  or  not  the 
good  father  is  right  in  his  opinion,  it  is  certain  that 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  rescued  the  garrison  from  the 
very  brink  of  destruction.' 

Talavera  and  his  gang,  though  they  had  come 
lightly  by  their  prize,  were  not  disposed  to  part  with 
it  as  frankly,  but  demanded  to  be  paid  down  in  gold 
for  the  provisions  furnished  to  the  starving  colonists. 
Ojeda  agreed  to  their  terms,  and  taking  the  supplies 
into  his  possession,  dealt  tliem  out  sparingly  to  his 
companions.  Several  of  liis  hungry  followers  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  portions,  and  even  accused 
Qjeda  of  unfairness  in  reserving  an  undne  share  for 
himself.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  ground 
for  this  charge,  arising,  not  from  any  sellislmess  in 
the  character  of  Ojeda,  but  from  one  of  tliose  snper- 
stitious  fancies  with  which  his  mind  was  tinged;  for 
we  are  told  that,  for  many  years,  he  had  been  haunted 
by  a  presentiment  that  he  should  eventually  die  of 
hunger.* 

Tliis  lurking  horror  of  the  mind  may  have  made 
liim  depart  from  his  usual  free  and  lavish  spirit  in 
doling  out  tliese  providential  supplies,  and  may  have 
induced  him  to  set  by  an  extra  portion  for  himself, 
as  a  precaution  against  his  anticipated  fate;  certain  it 

•  Hist.  S(  Domingo,  lib.  iv. 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i,  I.  viii,  c.  S. 


is,  that  great  clamoan  rose  among  his  people,  wme 
of  wliom  threatened  to  return  in  the  pirate  vesed  to 
Hispaniola.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  pacifyii^ 
them  for  the  present,  by  representing  the  necessity  of 
husbanding  their  supplies,  and  by  assmiog  them  that 
the  Bachelor  Endso  could  not  fail  soon  to  anife, 
when  there  would  be  provisions  in  abundance. 


CHAPTER  Tin. 
McnoM  IN  nil  coLOHT.    k  coNTBimoii  aisi. 

DATS  and  days  elapsed,  but  no  relief  arrived  at 
San  Sebastian.  The  Spaniards  kept  a  ceaseless  watdi 
upon  the  sea,  but  the  promised  ship  failed  to  appear. 
With  all  the  husbandry  of  Ojeda  the  stock  of  pco- 
visions  was  nearly  consumed ;  famine  again  prevailed, 
and  several  of  the  garrison  perished  through  their 
various  sufferings  and  their  lack  of  sufficient  nourish- 
roent.  The  survivors  now  became  factious  in  tbdr 
misery,  and  a  plot  was  formed  among  them  to  sdn 
upon  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  hartmnr  and  make  safl 
for  Hispaniola. 

Ojeda  discovered  their  intentions,  and  was  reduced 
to  great  perplexity.  He  saw  that  to  remain  here 
without  relief  from  abroad  was  certain  dcstredioo, 
yet  he  clung  to  his  desperate  enterprise.  It  vas  bis 
only  chance  for  fortune  or  command,  for  sbooM  thb 
settlement  be  broken  up,  be  might  try  in  vain,  villi 
his  exhausted  means  and  broken  credit,  to  obtain  an- 
other post  or  to  set  on  foot  another  expedition.  Rnio 
in  fact  would  overwhelm  him,  should  he  return  with- 
out success. 

He  exerted  himself,  therefore,  to  the  utmost  to  pa- 
city  his  men;  representing  tlie  folly  of  abandoning  a 
place  where  they  had  established  a  foothold,  mi 
where  they  only  needed  a  reinforcement  to  enaUe 
them  to  control  the  surrounduig  country,  and  lo 
make  themselves  masters  of  its  riches.  Finding  the; 
slill  demurred,  he  offered,  now  that  he  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  his  wound,  to  go  himself  w 
San  Domingo  in  quest  of  reinforcements  and  supplier 

This  offer  had  the  desired  effect.  Such  confidence 
liad  the  people  in  the  energy,  ability,  and  infloemt 
of  Ojeda,  that  they  felt  assured  of  relief  slionldhe 
seek  it  in  person.  They  made  a  kind  of  convenlioB 
with  him,  therefore,  in  which  it  was  agreed  ihatlhej 
should  remain  quietly  at  San  Sebastian  for  Ute  spaceof 
fifty  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  case  no  tklings 
had  been  received  of  Ojeda,  tliey  were  to  be  at 
liberty  to  abandon  the  settlement  and  return  in  the 
briganlines  to  Hispaniola.  In  the  mean  time  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro  was  to  conunand  the  colony  as  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ojeda,  until  the  arrival  of  liis  Alcakk  Mayw. 
the  Baclielor  Enciso.  This  convention  being  ii»d«> 
Ojeda  embarked  in  the  ship  of  Bernardino  de  Tala- 
vera. That  cut-purse  of  the  ocean  and  his  !««- 
handed  crew  were  effeclnally  cured  of  their  ambition 
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to  colonUe.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  finding 
abandant  wealth  at  San  Sebastian,  and  dismayed  at  tlie 
perils  and  horrors  of  the  surrounding  wilderness, 
they  preferred  returning  to  Hispaniola,  even  at  the 
risk  of  chains  and  dungeons.  Doubtless  they  thought 
that  the  influence  of  Ojeda  would  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
tam  their  pardon,  especially  as  their  timely  succour 
bad  been  the  salvation  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DiSisnoDs  Toiifii  or  ojeda  in  tbe  piuti  ship. 

Ojeda  had  scarce  put  to  sea  in  the  ship  of  these 
freebooters,  when  a  fierce  quarrel  arose  between 
him  and  Talavera.  Accustomed  to  take  the  lead 
among  his  companions,  still  feeling  himseirgovernor, 
and  naturally  of  a  domineering  spirit,  Ojeda,  oncom- 
ing on  board,  had  assumed  the  command  as  a  matter 
of  coarse.  Talavera,  who  claimed  dominion  over  the 
ship,  by  tlie  right  no  doubt  of  trover  and  conversion, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  downright  piracy,  resisted  this 
nsurpation. 

Ojeda,  as  usual,  would  speedily  have  settled  the 
question  by  the  sword,  but  be  had  the  whole  vagabond 
crew  against  him,  who  overpowered  him  with  num- 
bers and  threw  him  in  irons.  Still  his  swelling  spirit 
was  unsubdued.  He  reviled  Talavera  and  liis  gang 
as  recreants,  traitors,  pirates,  and  offered  to  fight  the 
whole  of  them  successively,  provided  they  would  give 
him  a  clear  deck,  and  come  on  two  at  a  time.  Not- 
withstanding his  diminutive  size,  they  had  too  high 
an  idea  of  his  prowess,  and  had  heard  too  much  of 
his  exploits,  to  accept  his  challenge ;  so  they  kept  him 
raging  in  his  chains  while  they  pursued  their  voyage. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  a 
violent  storm  arose.  Talavera  and  his  crew  knew 
little  of  navigation,  and  were  totally  ignorant  of  those 
seas.  The  raging  of  the  elements,  the  baffling  winds 
and  currents,  and  the  danger  of  unknown  rocks  and 
shoals  filled  them  with  confusion  and  alarm.  They 
knew  not  whilher  they  were  driving  before  the 
storm,  or  where  to  seek  for  shelter.  In  this  hour  of 
per)l  they  called  to  mind  that  Ojeda  was  a  sailor  as 
vitHl  as  soldier,  and  that  he  had  repeatedly  navigated 
these  seas.  Making  a  truce,  therefore,  for  the  cora- 
aton  safety,  they  took  off  his  irons,  on  condition  that 
lie  would  pilot  the  vessel  during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage. 

Qjeda  acquitted  himself  with  hb  accustomed  spirit 
and  intrepidity;  but  the  vessel  had  been  already 
swept  so  far  to  tlie  westward  that  all  his  skill  was  ui- 
effectual  in  endeavouring  to  work  up  to  Hispaniola 
against  storms  and  adverse  cun'ents.  Borne  away 
by  tbe  gulf  stream,  and  tempest-tossed  for  many 
days,  until  the  shattered  vessel  was  almost  in  a  foun- 
dering condition,  he  saw  no  alternative  but  to  run  it 
on  shore  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba. 


Here  then  the  crew  of  free-hooters  landed  from 
their  prize  in  more  desperate  plight  than  when  they 
first  took  possession  of  it.  They  were  on  a  wild  and 
unfrequented  coast,  their  vessel  lay  a  wreck  upon  the 
sands,  and  their  only  chance  was  to  travel  on  foot  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  seek  some 
means  of  crossing  to  Hispaniola,  where,  after  all  their 
toils,  they  might  perhaps  only  arrive  to  be  thrown 
into  a  dungeon.  Such,  however,  is  the  yearnmg  of 
civilized  men  after  the  haunts  of  cultivated  society, 
that  they  set  out,  at  every  risk,  upon  their  long  and 
painful  journey. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TOILSOHK  HiBCa   OP  OJEDA  ADD  BIS  COaPAKIONS  TDBDUGU 
TBE  nOBASSKS  OF  CUBA. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  services  of  Ojeda, 
the  crew  of  Talavera  still  regarded  him  with  hosti- 
lity; but,  if  they  had  felt  Uie  value  of  his  skill  and 
courage  at  sea,  they  were  no  less  sensible  of  their 
importance  on  shore,  and  he  soon  acquired  that  ascen- 
dancy over  them  which  belongs  to  a  master-spirit  in 
time  of  trouble. 

Cuba  was  yet  nncolonised.  It  was  a  place  of  refuge 
to  the  unhappy  natives  of  Ilayti,  who  fled  hither  rtx)in 
the  whips  and  chains  of  their  European  task-masters. 
The  forests  abounded  with  these  wretched  fugitives, 
who  often  opposed  themselves  to  the  shipwrecked 
party,  supposing  them  to  be  sent  by  their  late  masters 
to  drag  them  back  to  captivity. 

Ojeda  easily  repulsed  these  attacks;  but  found  that 
these  fugitives  had  likewise  inspired  the  villagers 
with  hostility  to  all  European  strangers.  Seeing  that 
his  companions  were  loo  feeble  and  disheartened  to 
fight  their  way  through  the  populous  parts  of  the 
island,  or  to  climb  the  rn^ed  mountams  of  the  inte- 
rior, he  avoided  all  towns  and  villages,  and  led  them 
through  the  close  forest  and  broad  green  Savannahs 
which  extended  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

He  had  only  made  a  choice  of  evils.  The  forests 
gradually  retired  from  the  coast.  The  Savannahs, 
where  the  Spaniards  at  first  had  to  contend  merely 
whh  long  rank  grass  and  crecpuig  vines,  soon  ended 
in  salt  marshes,  where  the  oozy  bottom  yielded  no  firm 
foot  hold,  and  the  mud  and  water  reached  to  their 
knees.  Still  they  pressed  forwai-d,  continually  hop- 
ing in  a  little  while  to  arrive  ata  firmer  soil,  and  flat- 
tering themselves  they  beheld  fresh  meadow  land 
before  them;  but  continually  deceived.  The  farther 
they  proceeded,  the  deeper  grew  the  mire,  until,  after 
they  had  been  eight  days  on  tliis  dismal  journey,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  morass, 
where  the  water  reached  to  their  girdles.  Though 
thus  almost  drowned,  they  were  tormented  with 
incessant  thirst,  for  all  the  water  around  them  was 
as  briny  as  tbe  ocean.  They  suffered  too  tlie  cravings 
of  extreme  hunger,  having  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
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cassava  bread,  and  cheese,  and  a  few  potatoes  and 
other  roots,  which  they  devoored  raw.  When  they 
wished  to  sleep,  they  had  to  climb  among  the  twisted 
roots  of  mangrove  trees,  which  grew  in  clusters  in 
tlie  water.  Still  the  dreary  marsh  widened  and 
deepened.  In  many  places  they  had  to  cross  rivers 
and  inlets;  where  some,  who  could  not  swim,  were 
drowned,  and  others  were  smothered  in  the  mire. 

Their  situation  became  wild  and  desperate.  Their 
cassava  bread  was  spoiled  by  the  water,  tnd  their 
stock  of  roots  nearly  exhausted.  The  interminable 
morass  still  extended  before  them,  while,  to  return, 
after  the  distance  they  had  come,  was  hopeless. 
Ojcda  alone  kept  up  a  resolute  spirit,  and  cheered 
and  urged  them  forward.  He  had  the  little  Flemish 
painting  of  the  Madona,  which  had  been  given  him  by 
the  Bishop  Fonseca,  carefully  stored  anioog  the  provi- 
sions in  his  knapsack.  Whenever  he  stopped  to  repose 
among  the  roots  of  the  mangrove  trees,  he  took  out  this 
picture,  placed  it  among  the  branches,  and  kneeling, 
prayed  devoutly  to  the  Virgin  for  protection.  This  he 
did  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  prevailed 
upon  his  companions  to  follow  hb  example.  Nay, 
more,  at  a  moment  of  great  despondency,  he  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  his  patroness  that  if  she  conducted 
him  alive  through  this  peril,  he  would  erect  a  chapel 
in  the  first  Indian  village  he  should  arrive  at;  and 
leave  her  picture  there,  to  remain  an  object  of  ado- 
ration to  the  Gentiles.' 

This  frightful  morass  extended  for  the  distance  of 
thirty  leagues,  and  was  so  deep  and  diflicult,  so 
entangled  by  roots  and  creeping  vines,  so  cut  up  by 
creeks  and  rivers,  and  so  beset  by  quagmires,  tiiat 
they  were  thirty  days  in  traversing  it.  Out  of  the 
number  of  seventy  men  that  set  out  from  the  ship  but 
thirty-five  remained.  "  Certain  it  is,"  observes  the 
venerable  Las  Casas, "  the  sufferings  of  tlie  Spaniards 
in  the  New  World,  in  search  of  wealth,  have  been 
more  cruel  and  severe  (hat  ever  nation  in  the  world 
endured;  but  those  experienced  by  Ojeda  and  his 
men  have  surpassed  all  others." 

They  were  at  length  so  overcome  by  hunger  and 
fatigue,  that  some  lay  down  and  yielded  op  U>e  ghost, 
and  others,  seatuig  themselves  among  the  mangrove 
trees,  waited  in  despair  for  death  to  put  an  end  to 
their  miseries.  Ojeda,  with  a  few  of  tlie  lightest  and 
most  vigorous,  continued  to  struggle  forward,  and, 
to  their  unutterable  joy,  at  length  arrived  to  where 
the  land  was  firm  and  dry.  They  soon  descried  a 
foot-path,  and,  following  it,  arrived  at  an  Indian 
village,  commanded  by  a  cacique  called  Cueyb^.  No 
sooner  did  they  reach  the  village  than  they  sank  to 
the  earth  exhausted. 

The  Indians  gathered  round  and  gazed  at  them 
with  wonder ;  but  when  they  learnt  their  story,  they 
exhitriled  a  humanity  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  most  professing  Christians.  They  bore  them 
to  tlieir  dwellings,  set  meat  and  drink  before  them, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  diixharging  the  offices 
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of  the  kindest  humanity.  Finding  that  a  number  of 
their  companions  were  still  in  the  morass,  the  caeiqae 
sent  a  large  party  of  Indians  with  provisions  for  tiKir 
relief;  with  orders  to  bring  on  their  shoulders  such 
as  were  too  fed)le  to  walk.  "The  Indians,"  says 
the  Bishop  Las  Casas,  "  did  more  than  they  were 
ordered ;  for  so  they  always  do,  when  they  are  not 
exasperated  by  ill  treatment.  The  Spaniards  were 
brought  to  the  village,sacconred, cherished, consoled, 
and  almost  worshipped  as  if  they  had  been  angels." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OJIDA  PEBFOmS  BIS  VOW  TO  TH  TIBCIK. 

Being  recovered  irom  his  sufferings,  Alonso  k 
Ojeda  prepared  to  perform  his  vow  concerning  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  though  sorely  must  it  haw 
grieved  him  to  part  with  a  relique  to  which  he  attri- 
buted his  deliverance  from  so  many  perils,  lleboitt 
a  little  hermitage  or  oratory  in  the  village,  and  fur- 
nished it  with  an  altar,  above  which  he  placed  tint 
picture.  He  then  summoned  tlie  benevolent  caciqnr. 
and  explained  to  him,  as  well  as  his  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  or  the  aid  of  interpreters  would 
permit,  the  main  points  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  es- 
pecially the  history  of  the  Virgin,  whom  be  repcv- 
sented  as  the  mother  of  the  deity  that  reigned  in  the 
skies,  and  the  great  advocate  for  mortal  man. 

The  worthy  cacique  listened  to  him  with  male  at- 
tention, and  though  he  might  not  clearly  com[wvh(iid 
the  doctrine,  yet  he  conceived  a  profound  yeneralkia 
for  the  picture.  The  sentiment  was  shared  by  U^ 
subjects.  They  kept  the  little  oratory  always  swept 
clean,  and  decorated  it  with  cotton  hangings,  labour 
ed  by  their  own  hands,  and  vrith  various  votive  of- 
ferings. They  composed  couplets  or  areytos  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Virgin,  which  tliey  sang  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  rude  musical  instruments,  dancing  u> 
the  sound  under  the  groves  which  surroonded  iht 
hermitage. 

A  further  anecdote  concerning  this  reliqne  may  not 
be  unacceptable.  The  venerable  %as  Casas,  who  iv- 
cords  tliese  facts,  informs  us  that  he  arrived  at  tbr 
village  of  Cueybds  some  time  after  the  departore  tl 
Ojeda.  He  found  the  oratory  preserved  wiUi  tbt 
roost  religions  care,  as  a  sacred  place,  and  the  pietot 
of  the  Virgin  regarded  with  fond  adoration.  Tbt 
poor  Indians  crowded  to  attend  mass,  which  he  per- 
formed at  the  altar;  they  Ibtened  attentively  lo  Ik 
paternal  instructions,  and  at  his  request  broagb: 
their  children  to  be  baptized.  The  good  I.as  Case 
having  heard  much  of  this  famous  reliqne  of  Ojeda, 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  it,  and  oflfemi 
to  give  the  cacique,  in  exchange,  an  image  of  tbr 
Virgin  which  he  had  brought  witli  him.  The  diief- 
tain  made  an  evasive  answer,  and  seemed  morh 
troubled  in  mind.  The  next  morning  he  did  n* 
make  his  appearance. 
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Las  Casas  went  to  the  oratory  to  perfonn  mass,  but 
found  the  altar  stripped  of  its  precious  relique.  On 
inquiring,  tie  learnt  that  in  the  night  tlie  cacique  had 
fled  to  the  wood,  bearing  off  with  him  his  beloved 
picture  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  vain  that  Las  Casas 
sent  messengers  after  him,  assuring  him  ihat  he 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  relique,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  ttie  image  should  likewise  he  presented 
to  him.  The  cacique  refused  (o  venture  from  the 
fastnesses  of  the  forest,  nor  did  he  return  to  his  vil- 
lage and  replace  the  picture  in  the  oratory  until  after 
the  departure  of  the  Spaniards. ' 


CHAPTER  XU. 

ARBIVIL  OF  OJKD*  M  UmUCk.       ■■«  WCERIOH  BT  JOJkN  DB 
BSODIBEL. 

When  tlie  Spaniards  were  completely  restored  to 
health  and  strengtii,  they  resumed  their  journey. 
The  cacique  sent  a  large  body  of  his  subjects  to  carry 
their  provisions  and  knapsacks,  and  to  guide  them 
across  a  desert  tract  of  country  to  the  province  of 
Macaca,  where  Christopher  Columbus  had  been  lios- 
pitably  entertained  on  his  voyage  along  this  coast. 
They  experienced  equal  kindness  from  its  cacique  and 
his  people,  for  such  seems  to  have  been  almost  inva- 
riably the  case  with  the  natives  of  these  islands,  before 
they  had  held  much  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

The  province  of  Macaca  was  situated  at  Cape  de  la 
Cruz,  Uie  nearest  point  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 
Ilere  Qjeda  learnt  that  tliere  were  Spaniards  settled 
on  that  island,  being  in  fact  the  party  commanded  by 
the  very  Juan  de  Esquibel,  whose  liead  he  had 
Uireatened  to  strike  off,  wlien  departing  in  swelling 
style  from  San  Comingu.    It  seemed  tobe  the  fortune 
of  Qjeda  to  have  his  bravadoes  visited  on  his  head  in 
times  of  trouble  and  humiliation.    He  found  himself 
compelled  toapply  forsuccour  to  the  very  man  he  had 
so  vain-gluriously  menaced.    This  was  no  lime,  how- 
ever, to  stand  on  points  of  pride ;  he  procured  a  canoe 
and  Indians  from  the  cacique  of  Macaca,  and  onePedro 
de  Ordas  undertook  the  perilous  voyage  of  twenty 
leagues  in  the  frail  bark,  and  arrived  safe  at  Jamaica. 
No  sooner  did  Esquibel  receive  the  message  of 
Ojeda,  than,  forgetting  past  menaces,  he  instantly 
despatched  a  caravel  to  bring  to  him  the  unfortunate 
discoverer  and  his  companions.    He  received  him 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  lodged  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  treats  him  in  all  things  with  the  most 
delicate  attention.    He  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
seen  prosperous  days,  but  had  fallen  into  adversity 
and   been  buffeted  about  the  world,  and  had  learnt 
how  to  respect  the  feeling  of  a  proud  spirit  in  dis- 
tress.   Qjeda  had  the  warm,  tonchy  heart  to  feel 
such  conduct;  he  remained  several  days  with  Esqiii- 
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bel  in  frank  communion,  and  when  he  sailed  for  San 
Domingo  they  parted  the  best  of  friends. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  singular  dif- 
ference in  character  and  conduct  of  these  Spanish 
adventurers  when  dealing  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  nnliappy  natives.  Nothing  conld  be  more  chi- 
valrous, urbane,  and  charitable ;  nothing  more  preg- 
nant Willi  noble  sacrifices  of  passion  and  interest,  with 
magnanimous  instances  of  foi^iveness  of  injuries  and 
noble  contest  of  generosity,  than  the  transactions  of 
the  discoverers  with  each  other ;  but  the  moment 
they  turned  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  even  with  brave 
and  high-minded  caciqnes,  they  were  vindictive, 
blood-thirsty,  and  implacable.  The  very  Juan  de 
Esquibel,  who  conld  requite  the  recent  hostility  of 
Qjeda  with  such  humanity  and  friendship,  was  the 
same,  who,  under  the  government  of  Ovando,  laid 
desolate  the  province  of  Higuey  in  Hispaniola,  and 
inflicted  atrocions  cruelties  upon  its  inhabitants. 

When  Alonso  de  Qjeda  set  sail  from  San  Domingo, 
Bernardino  de  Talavera  and  his  rabble  adherents  re- 
mained at  Jamaica.  They  feared  to  be  brooght  to 
account  for  their  piratical  exploit  in  stealing  the 
Genoese  vessel,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
cent violence  to  Ojeda,  they  would  find  in  him  an 
accuser  rather  than  an  advocate.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, in  tlie  opinion  of  Las  Casas,  who  knew  him 
well,  was  not  a  man  to  make  accusations.  With  all 
bis  faults,  he  did  not  harbour  malice.  He  was  quick 
and  fiery,  it  is  tme,  and  his  sword  was  too  apt  to 
leap  from  its  scabbard  on  the  least  provocation;  but 
after  the  first  flash  aU  was  over,  and,  if  he  cooled 
upon  an  injury,  he  never  sought  for  vengeance. 


CHAPTER  xm. 

iBBIVAL  or  iLONSO  DB  OJEDl   AT  GAD  DOSIHGO.     COHCLUSION 

or  ais  noBT. 

On  arriving  at  San  Domingo,  the  first  inquiry  of 
Alonso  de  Qjeda  was  after  the  Bachelor  Enciso.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  departed  long  before,  with 
abundant  supplies  for  the  colony,  and  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  liim  since  his  departure.  Ojeda 
waited  for  a  time  in  hopes  of  hearing,  by  some  return 
ship,  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Bachelor  at  San  Sebas- 
tian. No  tidings,  however,  arrived,  and  he  began  to 
fear  that  he  bad  been  lost  in  those  storms  which  had 
beset  himself  on  his  return  voyage. 

Anxious  for  the  relief  ofhis  settlement,  and  fearing, 
Ihat,  by  delay,  his  whole  scheme  of  colonisation 
would  be  defeated,  he  now  endeavoured  to  set  on 
fDot  another  armament,  and  to  enlist  a  new  set 
of  adventurers.  His  efforts,  however,  were  all  in- 
effectual. The  disasters  of  his  cokmy  were  known, 
and  his  own  circumstances  were  considered  desperate. 
He  was  doomed  to  experience  the  hie  tliat  too  often 
attends  sangnhie  and  brilliant  projectors.    The  world 
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is  dazzled  by  them  for  a  time,  and  hails  them  as 
heroes  while  successful;  but  misfortune  dissipates  the 
charm,  and  they  become  stigmatized  with  the  appel- 
lation of  adventurers.  When  Ojeda  figured  in  San 
Domingo  as  the  conqueror  of  Caonabo,  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  squadron,  as  the  governor  of  a  province, 
his  prowess  and  exploits  were  the  theme  of  every 
tongue.  When  he  set  sail,  in  vaunting  style,  for 
his  seat  of  government,  selling  the  viceroy  at  de- 
fiance, and  threatening  the  life  of  Esquibel,  every 
one  thought  that  fortune  was  at  his  back,  and  he  was 
about  to  accomplish  wonders.  A  few  montlis  had 
elapsed,  and  he  walked  the  streets  of  San  Domingo  a 
needy  man,  shipwrecked  in  hope  and  fortune.  His 
former  friends,  dreading  some  new  demand  upon 
their  purses,  looked  coldly  on  him;  his  schemes, 
once  so  extolled,  were  now  pronounced  wild  aiid 
chimerical,  and  he  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  slights 
and  humiliations  in  the  very  place  which  bad  been 
the  scene  of  his  greatest  vain-glory. 

While  Ojeda  was  thus  lingering  at  San  Domingo, 
the  Admiral,  Don  Diego  Columbus,  sent  a  parly  of 
soldiers  to  Jamaica  to  arrest  Talavera  and  his  pirate 
crew.  They  were  brought  in  chains  to  San  Domingo, 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  tried  for  the  robbery  of 
the  Genoese  vessel.  Their  crime  was  too  notorious 
to  admit  of  doubt,  and  being  convicted,  Talavera  and 
several  of  his  principal  accomplices  were  hanged. 
Such  was  the  end  of  iheir  frightful  journey  by  sea 
and  land.  Never  had  vagabonds  travelled  farther  or 
toiled  harder  to  arrive  at  a  gallows ! 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  Ojeda  had  naturally  been 
summoned  as  a  witness,  and  iiis  testimony  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  the  conviction  of  the  culprits.  This 
drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  surviving  com- 
rades of  Talavera,  who  still  lurked  about  San  Do- 
mingo. As  he  was  returning  home  one  night  at  a 
late  hour,  he  was  way-laid  and  set  upon  by  a  num- 
ber of  these  miscreants.  He  displayed  his  usual 
spirit.  Setting  his  back  against  a  wall,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  defended  himself  admirably  against  the 
whole  gang;  nor  was  he  content  with  beating  them 
off,  but  pursued  them  for  some  distance  tlirough 
the  streets;  and  having  thus  put  them  to  utter  route, 
returned  tranquil  and  unharmed  to  his  lodgings. 

This  is  the  last  achievement  recorded  of  the  gallant 
but  reckless  Ojeda;  for  here  his  bustling  career  ter- 
minated, and  he  sank  into  llie  obscurity  that  gathers 
round  a  rained  man.  His  health  was  broken  by  the 
various  hardships  he  had  sustained,  and  by  the  lurk- 
ing effects  of  the  wound  received  at  San  Sebastian, 
which  had  been  but  imperfectly  cured.  Poverty  and 
neglect,  and  the  corroding  sickness  of  the  heart,  con- 
tributed, no  less  than  the  maladies  of  the  body,  to 
quench  that  sanguine  and  fiery  temper,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  secret  of  his  success,  and  to  ren- 
der him  the  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self;  for  there 
is  no  niin  so  hopeless  and  complete,  as  that  of  a  tower- 
ing spirit  humiliated  and  broken  down.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  lingered  some  time  at  San  Domingo. 


Gomara,  in  his  hbtory  of  tlie  Indies,  afBnns  that  he 
turned  monk,  and  entered  in  tlie  convent  of  San 
Francisco,  where  he  died.  Such  a  change  would  not 
have  been  surprising  in  a  man,  who,  in  bis  wSdest 
career,  mingled  (he  bigot  with  the  soldier;  nor  was 
it  unusual  with  military  adventurers  in  those  days, 
after  passing  their  youth  in  the  bustle  and  licentions- 
ness  of  the  camp,  to  end  their  days  in  the  quiet  and 
mortification  of  the  cloister.    Las  Gasas,  however, 
who  was  at  San  Domingo  at  the  time,  makes  m 
mention  of  the  fact,  as  he  certainly  would  have  dow. 
had  it  taken  place.    He  confirms,  however,  all  thai 
has  been  said  of  the  striking  reverse  in  his  characur 
and  circumstances ;  and  he  adds  an  affecting  pdm 
of  his  last  moments,  which  may  serve  as  a  wlKrfesaK 
comment  on  his  life.    He  died  so  poor  that  he  M 
not  leave  money  enough  to  provide  for  his  intermot; 
and  so  broken  in  spirit,  that,  with  his  last  broii 
he  entreated  bis  body  might  be  buried  in  the  monai- 
tery  of  San  Francisco,  just  at  the  portal,  in  hnmbie 
expiation  of  his  past  pride,  "  that  every  one  who  a- 
tered  might  tread  upon  his  grave."  ' 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda, — and  vk 
does  not  forget  hb  errors  and  his  faalls  at  ik 
thr^hold  of  his  bumble  and  untimely  grave'.  Bt 
was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  aspiring  of  ibatbaat 
of  "Ocean  chivalry,"  that  followed  the  fbotstepsi! 
Columbus.  His  story  presents  a  lively  picture  of  & 
daring  enterprises,  the  extravagant  exploits,  the  lfa» 
sand  accidents,  by  flood  and  Held,  that  cheipaa 
the  life  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  in  that  roving  ai>d» 
mantic  age. 

"Never,"  says  Charievoix,  "was  man  more  saiG 
for  a  coup-de-main,  or  to  acliieve  and  suffer  gift 
tilings  under  the  direction  of  another;  none  hai  : 
heart  more  lofty,  or  ambition  more  aspiring;  wd 
ever  took  less  heed  of  fortnne,  or  showed  greMB 
firmness  of  soul,  or  found  more  resources  in  Ins  o«t 
courage;  but  none  was  less  calculated  to  be  (*■ 
mander  in  chief  of  a  great  enterprise.  Good  maun 
ment  and  good  fortnne  for  ever  &iled  him.* 


THB  VOYAGE 
or 

DIEGO  DE  NICUESA. 

CHAPTER  I. 


MCUEM  SJklLS  TO   TBI  WKSTWUO.      Utf 
SUBSEQIIERT  DISASTIU. 

[  4509.  ] 

We  have  now  to  recount  the  fortunes 
by  the  gallant  and  generous  Diego  de  Ni 

•  Las  Cans,  nbiiup. 

>  Charlevoix,  But.  St  Dnuiog 
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his  parting  fipom  Alonso  de  Ojeda  at  Carthagena.  On 
resnming  his  voyage,  he  embarlied  in  a  caravel,  tliat 
he  might  be  able  to  coast  the  land  and  reconnoitre ; 
he  ordered  that  the  two  brigantines,  one  of  which 
was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant  Lope  de  Olano, 
shoald  keep  near  to  him,  while  the  large  vessels, 
which  drew  more  water,  should  sUnd  further  out  to 
sea.  The  squadron  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Vera- 
gua,  in  stormy  weather ;  and,  as  Nicaesa  could  not 
find  any  safe  harbour,  and  was  apprehensive  of  rocks 
and  shoals,  he  stood  out  to  sea  at  the  approach  of 
ni^t,  supposing  that  Lope  de  Olano  would  follow 
him  with  the  brigantines  according  to  his  orders.  The 
night  was  boisterous,  the  caravel  was  much  tossed 
and  driven  about,  and  when  the  morning  dawned, 
not  one  of  the  squadron  was  in  sight. 

Nicuesa  feared  some  accident  had  befoUen  the  bri- 
gantines; he  stood  for  the  land,  and  coasted  along  it 
in  search  of  them  until  he  came  to  a  large  river,  into 
which  he  entered  and  came  to  anchor.  lie  had  not 
been  here  long  when  the  stream  suddenly  subsided, 
having  merely  been  swoln  by  the  rains.  Before  he 
had  time  to  extricate  hunself,  the  caravel  grounded, 
and  at  length  fell  over  on  one  side.  The  cnrrent 
rushing  like  a  torrent  strained  the  feeble  bark  to 
such  a  degree,  that  her  seams  yawned,  and  she  ap- 
peared ready  to  go  to  pieces.  In  this  moment  of 
peril  a  hardy  seaman  threw  himself  into  the  water  to 
carry  the  end  of  a  rope  on  shore  as  a  means  of  saving 
tlie  crew.  He  was  swept  away  by  the  furious  cur- 
rent and  perished  in  sight  of  bis  companions.  Un- 
dismayed by  his  fate,  another  brave  seaman  plunged 
into  the  waves  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 
He  then  fastened  one  end  of  a  rope  firmly  to  a  tree, 
and  the  other  being  secured  on  board  of  the  caravel, 
Nicuesa  and  his  crew  passed  one  by  one  along  it,  and 
reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

Scarcely  had  they  landed  when  tlie  caravel  went 
to  pieces,  and  with  it  perished  their  provisions, 
clothing  and  all  other  necessaries.  Nothing  remained 
to  them  but  the  boat  of  the  caravel,  which  was  acci- 
dentally cast  on  shore.  Here  then  they  were,  in  helpless 
plight,  on  a  remote  and  savage  coast,  without  food, 
wllliont  arms,  and  almost  naked.  What  had  become 
of  the  rest  of  the  squadron  they  knew  not.  Some 
feared  that  the  brigantines  had  been  wrecked ;  others 
called  to  mind  that  Lope  de  Olano  had  been  one  of 
the  loose  lawless  men  confederated  with  Francisco 
Roldan  in  his  rebellion  against  Columbus,  and,  judg- 
ing him  from  the  school  in  which  he  had  served, 
hinted  their  apprehensions  that  he  had  deserted ^ith 
the  brigantines.  Nicuesa  partook  of  tlieir  suspicions, 
and  was  ansdous  and  sad  at  heart.  He  concealed 
his  uneasiness,  however,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer 
np  hb  companions,  proposing  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed westward  on  foot  in  search  of  Veragna,  the  seat 
of  his  intended  government,  observing  that,  if  the 
ships  had  survived  the.  tempest,  they  would  probably 
repair  to  that  place.  Tliey  accordingly  set  off  along 
the  sea  shore,  for  the  thickness  of  the  forest  prevent- 


ed their  traversing  the  interior.  Four  of  the  hardiest 
sailors  put  to  sea  in  the  boat  and  kept  abreast  of 
them,  to  help  them  across  the  bays  and  rivers. 

Their  sufferings  were  extreme.  Most  of  them 
were  destitute  of  shoes,  and  many  almost  naked. 
They  had  to  clamber  over  sharp  and  ro^ed  rocks, 
and  to  struggle  through  dense  forests  beset -with 
thorns  and  brambles.  Often  tliey  had  to  wade  across 
rank  fens  and  morasses  and  drowned  lands,  or  to 
traverse  deep  and  rapid  streams. 

Their  food  consisted  of  herbs  and  roots  and  shell 
fish  gathered  along  the  shore.  Had  they  even  met 
with  Indians,  they  would  have  dreaded,  in  their  un- 
armed state,  to  apply  to  them  for  provisions,  lest  they 
should  lake  revenge  for  the  outrages  committed  along 
this  coast  by  other  Europeans. 

To  render  their  sufferings  more  intolerable,  tliey 
were  in  doubt  whether,  in  the  stoiins  which  preced- 
ed their  shipwreck,  they  had  not  been  driven  past 
Yeragua,  in  wjiich  case  each  step  would  lake  them 
so  much  the  farther  from  tlieir  desired  haven. 

Still  they  laboured  feebly  forward,  encouraged  by 
the  words  and  the  example  of  Nicuesa,  who  cheer- 
fully partook  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  mean- 
est of  his  men. 

They  had  slept  one  night  at  the  foot  of  impending 
rocks,  and  were  about  to  resume  theu*  weary  march 
in  the  morning,  when  they  were  espied  by  some  In- 
dians from  a  neighbouring  height.  Among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Nicuesa  was  a  favourite  page,  whose  tat- 
tered finery  and  white  hat  caught  the  quick  eyes  of 
the  savages.  One  of  them  immediately  singled  him 
out,  and  takmg  a  deadly  aim,  let  fly  an  arrow  that 
laid  him  expiring  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  While 
the  generous  cavalier  mourned  over  his  slaughtered 
page,  consternation  prevailed  among  his  companions, 
each  fearing  for  his  own  life.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  up  this  casual  act  of  hostility,  but 
suffered  the  Spaniards  to  pursue  their  painful  journey 
unmolested. 

Arriving  one  day  at  the  pomt  of  a  great  bay  that 
ran  far  inland,  they  were  conveyed,  a  few  at  a  time, 
in  the  boat,  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  opposite 
point.  Being  all  landed,  and  resuming  their  march, 
they  found  to  theu-  surprise  tliat  they  were  on  an  is- 
land, separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  great  arm  of 
the  sea.  The  sailors  who  managed  the  boat  were 
too  weary  to  take  them  to  the  opposite  shore,  they 
remained  therefore  all  night  upon  the  island. 

In  the  morning  they  prepared  to  depart,  but,  to 
their  consternation,  the  boat  witli  the  four  mariners 
had  disappeared.  They  ran  anxiously  from  point  to 
point,  uttering  shouts  and  cries,  in  hopes  the  boat 
might  he  in  some  inlet;  they  clambered  (he  rocks  and 
strained  their  eyes  over  the  sea.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
No  boat  was  to  be  seen  :  no  voice  responded  to  Iheir 
call;  it  was  too  evident  the  four  mariners  had  either 
perished  or  had  deserted  them. 
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VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES 


CHAFTEan. 

mCOBA  kSD  HIS  aSN  on  1  DESOUn  ISLiND. 

Thb  situation  of  Nicuesa  and  hut  men  was  dreary 
and  desperate  in  the  extreme.  Tliey  were  on  a  de- 
solate island,  bordering  upon  a  swampy  coast,  in  a 
remote  and  lonely  sea,  where  commerce  never  spread 
a  sail.  Their  companions  in  the  other  ships,  if  still 
alive  and  Ime  to  them,  had  doubtless  given  them  up 
for  lost;  and  many  years  might  elapse  before  the  ca- 
sual bark  of  a  discoverer  might  venture  along  these 
shores.  Long  before  that  time  their  fate  would  be 
sealed;  and  their  bones,  bleaching  on  the  sands, 
wonld  alone  tell  their  story. 

In  this  hopeless  state  many  abandoned  themselves 
to  frantic  grief,  wandering  about  (he  island,  wringing 
their  hands  and  uttering  groans  and  lamentations; 
others  called  upon  God  for  succour,  and  many  sat 
down  in  silent  and  sullen  despair. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst  at  length  roused 
them  to  exertion.  They  found  no  food  but  a  few 
shell  fish  scattered  along  the  shore,  and  coarse  berlis 
and  rools,  some  of  them  of  an  unwholesome  quality. 
The  island  had  neither  springs  nor  streams  of  fresh 
water,  and  they  were  fain  to  slake  their  thirst  at  the 
brackish  pools  of  the  marshes. 

Nicuesa  endeavoured  to  animate  his  men  with  new 
hopes.  He  employed  them  in  constructing  a  raft  of 
drift  wood  and  branches  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  separated  them  from 
the  main  land.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  for  they  were 
destitute  of  tools;  and  when  the  raft  was  finished, 
they  had  no  oars  with  which  to  manage  it.  Some  of 
the  most  expert  swimmers  undertook  to  propel  it,  but 
they  were  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  sufferings. 
On  ttteir  first  essay,  the  currents  which  sweep  that 
coast  bore  the  raft  out  to  sea,  and  they  swam  back 
with  difficulty  to  the  island.  Having  no  otherchance 
of  escape,  and  no  other  means  of  exercising  and  keep- 
ing up  the  spirits  of  his  followers,  Nicuesa  repeatedly 
ordered  new  rafts  to  be  constructed;  but  the  result 
was  always  the  same,  and  the  men  at  length  either 
grew  too  feeble  to  work,  or  renoaoced  the  attempt  in 
despair. 

Thus,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week  elapsed, 
without  any  mitigation  of  suffering  or  any  prospect  of 
relief.  Every  day  some  one  or  other  sank  under  his 
miseries,  a  victim,  not  so  much  to  hunger  and  thirst, 
as  to  grief  and  despondency.  His  death  was  envied 
by  his  wretched  survivors,  many  of  whom  were  re- 
duced to  such  debility,  that  they  had  to  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees  in  search  of  the  herbs  and  shell  fish 
which  formed  their  scanty  food. 


CHAPTER  in. 

IIUVU.  or  A  BOAT,      CORDCOT  OP  LOH  D(  OUU. 

When  the  nnforlanate  Spaniards,  without  hope  of 
succour,  began  to  consider  death  as  a  desirable  end  lo 
their  miseries,  they  were  roused  to  new  life  one  kj 
by  beholding  a  sail  gleaming  on  the  horizon.  Their 
exultation  was  checked,  however,  by  the  Tctkcc&t 
how  many  chances  there  were  against  its  approKJUK 
this  wild  and  desolate  island.  Watching  it  villi 
anxious  eyes,  Uiey  put  up  prayers  to  God  to  condiKi 
it  to  their  relief;  and  at  length,  to  their  great  jo;,  lb; 
perceived  that  it  was  steering  directly  for  the  islani. 
On  a  nearer  approach  it  proved  to  be  oneof  (hebri- 
gantines  that  had  been  commanded  by  LopedeOUai 
It  came  to  anchor  :  a  boat  put  off,  and  among  k 
crew  were  the  four  sailors  wito  had  disappe»Ri» 
mysteriously  llrom  the  island. 

These  men  accounted  in  a  satisfactory  mannttfct 
their  desertion.  They  had  been  perswMlediiutlbt 
ships  were  in  some  harbour  to  the  eastward,  ui 
that  they  were  daily  leaving  them  fiirther  brhiaL 
Disheartened  at  tlie  constant,  and,  in  their  opioiB. 
fruitless  toil  which  fell  to  their  share  in  the  stngsi! 
westward,  they  resolved  to  take  thehr  own  ooancL 
without  risking  llie  opposition  of  Nicuesa.  Inftt 
dead  of  the  night,  llierefore,  when  their  companiai 
on  the  island  were  asleep,  they  had  silently  cast «( 
their  boat,  andretraced  their  course  along  tbecn* 
After  several  days'  toil  they  found  the  farigafliiv 
under  the  command  of  Lope  de  Olanu,  in  the  rim  J 
Belen,  the  scene  of  tlie  disasters  of  Colamb»  inkii 
fourth  voyage. 

The  coitduct  of  Lope  de  Olano  was  regarded  (* 
suspicion  by  his  contemporaries,  artd  is  still  ntitt 
to  daubt.  He  is  supposed  to  have  deserted  Niatf 
designedly,  intending  to  usurp  the  command  «l  i 
expedition.  Hen,  however,  were  prone  to  jo4 
harshly  of  him  from  his  having  been  ooncenx^' 
the  treason  and  rebellion  of  Franciaco  RoMaii.  0 
the  stormy  night  when  Nicuesa  stood  out  to  ati  I 
avoid  (he  dangers  of  the  shore,  Olano  look  sM 
under  the  lee  of  an  island.  Seeing  nothing  of  ^ 
caravel  of  bis  commander  in  the  morning,  he  irf 
no  effort  to  seek  for  it,  but  proceeded  with  lix  * 
gantines  to  (he  river  of  Chagres,  where  he  Umii* 
ships  at  anchor.  They  had  landed  all  their  a*, 
being  aUnost  in  a  sinkmg  condition  from  the  rai* 
of  the  worms.  Olando  persuaded  the  crews  iW  ^ 
cuesa  had  perished  in  the  late  storm,  and,  Mf^ 
lieutenant,  he  assumed  (he  command.  Wbrdic  < 
had  been  perfidious  or  not  in  BIb  motms,  hit  (^ 
mand  was  but  a  succession  of  disasters.  Be  i 
from  Chagres  for  the  river  of  Belen,  wiiae  At 
were  found  so  damaged  that  (hey  had  la  k  k> 
to  pieces.  Most  of  the  people  censtmcled 
cabins  on  the  shore,  where,  daring  a  saddni* 
they  were  almost  washed  away  by  tbe  nnBi 
the  river,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  8biftia{SM^ 
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vcral  of  bis  roen  were  drowned  in  an  expedition  in 
qoeslof  gold,  and  he  himself  merely  escaped  by  su- 
perior swimming.  Their  provisions  were  esliauste<l, 
Uiey  suffered  from  hunger  and  from  various  maladies, 
and  many  perished  in  extreme  misery.  AU  were 
clamorous  to  abandon  the  coast,  and  Olano  set  about 
coDstrocting  a  caravel,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  ships, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  returning  to  Hispa- 
niola,  though  many  suspected  it  was  sliU  his  inten- 
tion to  persist' in  the  enterprise.  Such  was  the  state 
in  which  the  four  seamen  had  found  Olano  and  liis 
party ;  most  of  them  living  in  miserable  cabins  and 
destitute  of  the  nece&saries  of  life. 

The  tidings  that  Nicuesa  was  still  alive  put  an  end 
to  the  sway  of  Olano.  Whether  he  had  acted  with 
truth  or  perfidy,  he  now  manifested  a  zeal  to  relieve 
bis  commander,  and  immediately  despatched  a  bri- 
gafitine  in  quest  of  him,  which,  guided  by  the  four 
seamen,  arrived  ai  the  island  in  the  way  that  has  been 
meotioned. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
mceisA  BIJ0III8  HIS  caiws. 

When  tbe  crew  of  the  brigantine  and  the  compa- 
nions of  Nicuesa  met,  they  embraced  each  other  with 
tears;  for  the  hearts  even  of  the  rough  mariners  were 
subdued  by  tbe  sorrows  tliey  had  imdergone;  and 
men  are  rendered  kind  to  each  other  by  a  comma- 
nity  of  suffering.  Tbe  brigantme  had  brought  a 
quantily  of  pahn  nuts,  and  of  such  other  articles  of 
fo6d  as  they  had  been  able  (o  procure  along  tlie  coast. 
These  the  famished  Spaniards  devoured  with  such 
voracity  that  Nicuesa  was  obliged  to  interfere,  lest 
they  should  injure  themselves.  Nor  was  the  supply 
of  fresh  water  less  grateful  to  their  parched  and  fe- 
vered paUtes. 

When  sufficiently  revived,  tliey  all  abandoned  the 
desolate  island,  and  set  sail  for  (he  river  Belen,  exult- 
ing as  joyfully  as  if  their  troubles  were  at  an  end, 
and  they  were  bound  to  a  haven  of  delight;. instead 
of  merely  changing  the  scene  of  suffering  and  en- 
countering a  new  variety  of  horrors. 

Id  the  meantime  Lope  de  Olano  bad  been  diligently 
prepwing  for  the  approacliing  interview  with  his  com- 
mander, by  persuading  his  fellow-officers  to  intercede 
in  bis  behalf,  and  to  |dace  his  late  conduct  iu  the  most 
fovoorable  light.  He  bad  need  of  thnr  intercessions. 
Nicaesa  arrived,  burning  with  indignation.  He  or- 
dered him  to  be  instantly  seized  and  punished  as  a 
traitor ;  attributing  to  hks  desertion  the  ruin  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  snfferings  and  death  of  so  many 
of  his  brave  followers.  The  fellow-captains  of  Olano 
spoke  in  his  favour;  but  Nicuesa  turned  indignantly 
npea  them:  "Yon do  weH,"  cried  he,  "to  supi^i- 
cate  mercy  for  bira;  yen,  who,  yourselves,  have  need 
of  pardon!  Yon  have  participated  in  Itis  crime ;  why, 
else,  have  you  suffered  so  long  a  time  to  elapse  with- 


out eompeUing  bim  to  send  one  of  the  vessels  in  search 
of  me?" 

The  captains  now  vindicated  themselves  by  as- 
surances of  their  belief  in  his  having  foundered  at 
sea.  They  reiterated  their  supplications  for  mercy 
to  Olano;  drawing  the  most  affecting  pictures  of  their 
past  and  present  sufferings,  and  urging  the  impolicy 
of  increasing  the  horrors  of  their  situation  by  acts  of 
severity.  Nicuesa  at  length  was  prevailed  upon  to 
spare  his  victim;  resolving  to  send  him,  by  the  first 
opportunity,  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  It  appeared,  in 
truth,  no  time  to  add  to  the  daily  blows  of  fate  that 
were  thinning  the  number  of  his  followers.  Of  the 
gallant  armament  of  seven  hundred  resolute  and  ef- 
fective men  (hat  had  sailed  with  him  from  San  Do- 
mingo, four  hundred  had  already  perished  by  various 
miseries;  and,  of  tbe  survivrars,  many  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  live. 


CHAPTER  V. 

svrrRauics  or  sicoui  amd  ais  Hsu  os  tbe  comt  of  tbs 
unaos. 
[  IMO.  ] 

The  first  care  of  Nicuesa,  on  resuming  the  general 
command,  was  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of 
his  people,  who  were  perishing  with  famine  and  dis- 
ease. All  those  who  were  in  health,  or  who  had 
strength  sufficient  to  bear  the  least  fatigue,  were  sent 
on  foraging  parties,  among  the  fields  and  villages  of 
the  natives.  It  was  a  service  of  extreme  peril;  for 
the  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  coast  were  fierce  and 
warlike,  and  were  the  same  who  had  proved  so  for- 
midable to  Columbus  and  his  brother,  when  they 
attempted  to  fonnd  a  settlement  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  dain  in  these  expedi- 
tions. Even  if  they  succeeded  in  collecting  provi- 
sions, the  toil  of  bringing  them  to  the  harbour  was 
worse  to  men  in  their  enfeebled  condition,  than  the 
task  of  fighting  for  them;  for  they  were  obliged  to 
transport  them  on  their  backs,  and,  thus  heavily 
laden,  to  scramble  over  rugged  rocks,  through  almost 
impervious  forests  and  across  dismal  swamps. 

Harassed  by  these  perils  and  fatigues,  they  broke 
forth  into  murmurs  against  their  commander,  accus- 
ing him,  not  merely  of  indifference  to  their  sufferings, 
but  of  wantonly  imposing  severe  and  unnecessary 
tasks  upon  them,  out  of  revenge  for  their  having  ne- 
glected him. 

The  genial  temper  of  Nicuesa  had,  in  tad,  been 
soured  by  disappointment ;  and  a  series  of  harassing 
cares  and  evils  had  rendered  him  irritable  and  impa- 
tient; but  he  was  a  cavalier  of  a  generous  and  ho- 
nourable nature,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  enforced 
any  services  that  were  not  indispensable  to  (he  com- 
mon safety.  In  fact,  the  famine  had  increased  to 
such  a  d^ree,  that,  we  are  told,  tfan^y  Spaniards 
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having  on  one  occasion  found  the  dead  body  of  an  In- 
dian in  a  state  of  decay,  they  were  driven  by  hanger 
to  make  a  meal  of  it,  and  were  so  infected  by  the 
horrible  repast,  tliat  not  one  of  them  survived,"  ■ 

Disheartened  by  these  miseries,  Nicuesa  deter- 
mined to  abandon  a  place  which  seemed  destined  to 
be  the  grave  of  Spaniards.  Embarking  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  in  the  two  brigantines,  and  the  ca- 
ravel which  bad  been  built  by  Olano,  he  set  sail 
eastward  in  search  of  some  more  favourable  situation 
for  his  settlement.  A  number  of  the  men  remained 
behind,  to  await  the  ripening  of  some  maize  and  ve- 
getables which  they  had  sown.  These  he  left  un- 
der the  command  of  Alonso  NuRez,  whom  he  no- 
minated his  Alcalde  Mayor. 

When  Nicaesa  had  coasted  about  four  leagues  to 
the  east,  a  Genoese  sailor,  who  had  been  with  Co- 
lumbus in  his  last  voyage,  informed  him  that  there 
was  a  fine  harbour  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood, 
which  had  pleased  the  old  admiral  so  highly,  that  he 
had  given  it  the  name  of  Puerto  Bello.  He  added, 
that  they  might  know  the  harbour  by  an  anchor, 
half  buried  in  the  sand,  which  Columbus  had  left 
there;  near  to  which  was  a  fountain  of  remarkably 
cool  and  sweet  water,  springing  np  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  tree.  Nicuesa  ordered  search  to  be  made  along 
the  coast,  and  at  length  they  found  the  anchor,  the 
fountain,  and  the  tree.  It  was  the  same  harbour 
which  bears  the  name  of  Puerto  Bello  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  A  number  of  the  crew  were  sent  on  shore 
in  search  of  provisions,  but  were  assailed  by  tlie  In- 
dians; and,  being  too  weak  to  wield  their  weapons 
with  their  usual  prowess,  were  driven  back  to  tlie 
vessels  with  the  loss  of  several  slain  or  wounded. 

Dejected  at  these  continual  misfortunes,  Nicuesa 
continued  his  voyage  seven  leagues  further,  until 
he  came  to  the  harbour  to  which  Columbus  had  given 
the  name  of  Puerto  de  Bastimientos ;  or.  Port  of  Pro- 
visions. It  presented  an  advantageous  situation  for 
a  fortress,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fruitful  country. 
Nicuesa  resolved  tomake  it  hisabidingplace.  "  Here," 
said  he, "  let  us  stop,  en  el  nomire  de  Dtos ! "  (in  the 
name  of  God).  His  followers,  with  the  supersti- 
tious feeling  under  which  men  in  adversity  are  prone 
to  interpret  every  thing  into  omens,  persuaded  them- 
selves that  there  was  favourable  augury  in  his  words, 
and  called  the  harbour  "  Nombre  de  Dios,"  which 
name  it  afterwards  retained. 

Nicuesa  now  landed,  and  drawing  his  sword,  took 
solemn  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns. He  immediately  began  to  erect  a  fortress, 
to  protect  his  people  against  the  attacks  of  the  sa- 
vages. As  this  was  a  case  of  exigency,  he  exacted 
the  labour  of  every  one  capable  of  exertion.  The 
Spaniards,  thus  equally  distressed  by  famine  and  toil, 
forgot  their  favourable  omen,  cursed  the  place  as 
foted  to  be  their  grave,  and  called  down  imprecations 
on  the  head  of  their  commander,  who  compelled 
them  to  labour  when  ready  to  dnk  with  hunger  and 
<  Herrera,  HUl.  Ind.,  dec.  I,  and  vUi,  c.  2. 


debility.  Those  murmnred  no  less  who  were  sent 
in  quest  of  food,  which  was  only  to  be  gained  by  b- 
tigue  and  bloodshed;  for  whatever  they  collected 
they  had  to  transport  from  great  distances,  and  they 
were  frequently  waylaid  and  assaulted  by  the  In- 
dians. 

When  he  could  spare  men  for  the  purpose,  Ni- 
caesa despatched  the  caravel  for  those  wbom  he  had 
left  at  the  river  Belen.  Many  of  them  had  perished, 
and  the  survivors  had  been  reduced  to  such  faroinn 
at  times,  as  to  eat  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  until  a  part  of 
an  alligator  was  a  banquet  to  them.  On  musterii^ 
all  his  forces  when  thus  united,  Nicnesa  found  Hut 
but  one  hundred  emaciated  and  dqected  wretdiB 
remained. 

He  despatched  the  caravel  to  Hispaniola,  to  briir 
a  quantity  of  bacon  which  he  had  ordered  to  b» 
prepared  there,  but  it  never  returned.    He  ordori 
Gonzalo  de  Badajos,  at  the  head  of  twenty  men, » 
scour  the  country  for  provisions;  but  the  Indians  bad 
ceased  to  cultivate :  they  could  do  with  little  food, 
and  could  subsist  on  the  roots  and  wild  fruits  of  the 
forest.    The  Spaniards,   therefore,  found  deserted 
villages  and  barren  fields,  but  lurking  enemies  at 
every  defile.    So  deplorably  were  they  reduced  b; 
their  sufferings,  that  at  length  there  were  not  left  i 
sufficient  number  in  health  and  strength  to  moot 
guard  at  night;  and  the  fortress  remained  wilfaoai 
sentinels.    Such  was  tlie  desperate  situation  of  tto 
once  gay  and  gallant  cavalier,  and  of  his  brilliant  » 
mament,  which  but  a  few  months  before  had  saKK 
irom  San  Domingo,  flashed  with  the  consctoosnes^i 
power,  and  the  assurance  that  they  bad  the  oieas 
of  compelling  the  favours  of  fortune. 

It  is  necessary  to  leave  them  for  a  wfaOe,  and  bn 
our  attention  to  other  events  which  will  oHioiaiiieh 
be  found  to  bear  upon  then-  destinies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

nPIDITIOIf  or  TBI  BlCDILOt  EHCISO  IN  SCLABOi    Of  1* 

SEAT  OF  oovniasirr  o»  ojida. 

In  calluig  to  mind  the  narrative  <rf  the  last  ofr 
dition  of  Alonso  de  OJeda,  the  reader  will  dooblia 
remember  the  Bachelor  Martin  FemaDdezdeEBW 
who  was  inspired  by  that  advaiturous  cavalier  «ic 
an  ill-starred  passion  for  colonising,  and  fkcigted' 
vessel  at  San  Domingo  with  reinforcemeots 
plies  for  the  settlement  at  San  Sebastian. 

When  the  Bachelor  was  on  the  eve  of 
number  of  the  loose  hanger»on  of  the  colflaf, 
men  encumbered  with  d^t,  concerted  to  jim  Us  4 
from  the  coast  and  the  ontports.  Their 
however,  getting  notice  of  their  intentios^  fcqt ' 
close  watch  upon  every  one  that  went  <» 
in  the  harbour,  and  obtained  aa  wrmed 
the  Admiral  Don  Diego  Columbos,  to 
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teq)ri$iDg  Bachelor  clear  of  the  island.    One  man, 
however,  contrived  (o  elude  these  precautions,  and, 
as  he  afterwards  rose  to  great  importance,  it  is  pro- 
per to  notice  him  particularly.    His  name  was  Yasco 
NaAez  de  Balboa.    He  was  a  native  of  Xeres  de  los 
Caballeros,  and  of  a  noble  thoogli  impoverished  fa- 
mily.   He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  service  of  Don 
Pedro  Puerto  Carrero,  Lord  of  Mogner,  and  he  af- 
terwards enlisted  among  the  adventurers  who  accom- 
panied Rodrigo  de  Bastides  ia  his  voyage  of  disco- 
very.   Peter  Martyr,  in  his  Latin  decades,  speaks  of 
him  by  the  appellation  of  "egregius  digladialor, " 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a  skilful 
swordsman,  by  others,  as  an  adroit  fencing-master. 
He  intimates,  also,  that  he  was  a  mere  soldier  of  for- 
tune, of  loose  prodigal  habits;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  is  first  introduced  to  us  justify  this 
character.    He  bad  fixed  himself  for  a  time  in  His- 
paniola,  and  nndei'taken  to  cultivate  a  farm  at  tiie 
town  of  Salvatierra,  on  the  sea  coast,  but  in  a  little 
time  had  completely  involved  himself  in  debt.    The 
expedition  of  Enciso  presented  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  from  his  embarrassments,  and  of 
indo^iog  his  adventurous  habits.    To  elude  the  vi- 
gilance of  his  creditors  and  of  the  armed  escort,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  cask,  which  was  conveyed 
from  his  form  on  the  sea  coast  on  board  of  the  vessel, 
as  if  containing  provisions  for  the  voyage.    When  the 
vessel  was  fairly  out  at  sea,  and  abandoned  by  the 
escort,  Yasco  Nuflez  emerged  like  an  apparition  from 
his  cask,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Enciso,  who  bad 
been  totally  ignorant  of  the  stratagem.    The  Bachelor 
was  indignant  at  being  thus  outwitted,  even  though 
he  gained  a  recruit  by  the  deception;  and,  in  the  first 
ebullition  of  his  wrath,  gave  the  fugitive  debtor  a 
very  rough  reception,  threatening  to  put  him  on  shore 
ou  the  first  uninhabitedisland  they  should  encounter. 
Yasco  Nuilez,  however,  succeeded  in  pacifying  him; 
"  for  God,"  says  the  venerable  Las  Casas, "  reserved 
bim  for  greater  things."    It  is  probable  the  Bachelor 
beheld  in  him  a  man  well  fitted  for  his  expedition, 
for  Yasco  NuAez  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his 
days,  tall  and  muscular,  seasoned  to  hardships,  and 
ef  intrepid  spirit. 

Arriving  at  the  main  land,  they  touched  at  the  fatal 
barbour  of  Carlhagena,  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary 
conflicts  of  Qjeda  and  Nicnesa  with  the  natives,  and 
of  the  death  of  the  brave  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  Enciso 
\<ras  ignorant  of  those  events,  having  had  no  tiduigs 
frono  those  adventurers  since  their  departure  from 
San  Domingo ;  without  any  hesitation,  therefore,  he 
landed  a  number  of  his  men  to  repair  his  boat,  which 
was  damaged,  and  to  procure  water.  While  the  men 
were  working  upon  the  boat,  a  multitude  of  Indians 
gathered  at  a  distance,  well  armed  and  with  menac- 
ing aspect,  sounding  their  shells  and  brandishing 
their  weapons.  The  experience  they  had  had  of  the 
tremendous  powers  of  the  strangers,  however,  ren- 
dered them  cautious  of  attacking,  and  for  three  days 
they  liovered  in  tliis  manner  about  the  Spaniards,  tlie 


latter  being  obliged  to  keep  continually  on  the  alert. 
At  length  two  of  the  Spaniards  ventured  one  day 
from  the  mam  body  to  fill  a  water  cask  from  the  ad- 
jacent river.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  when  eleven  savages  sprang  from  the 
thickets  and  surrounded  them,  bendingtlieir  bows  and 
pointing  their  arrows.  In  this  way  they  stood  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  fearful  suspense,  the  Indians  re- 
fraining from  discharging  their  shafts,  but  keeping 
them  constantly  pomted  at  their  breasts.  One  of  the 
Spaniards  attempted  to  escape  to  his  comrades  who 
were  repairing  the  boat,  but  the  other  called  him 
back,  and,  understanding  something  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  addressed  a  few  amicable  words  to  the  sar 
vages.  The  latter,  astonished  at  being  spoken  to  in 
their  own  language,  now  relaxed  a  little- from  their 
fierceness,  and  demanded  of  the  strangers  who  they 
were,  who  were  their  leaders,  and  what  they  sought 
upon  their  shores.  The  Spaniard  rejdied  that  they 
were  harmless  people,  who  came  from  other  lands, 
and  merely  touched  there  through  necessity,  and  he 
wondered  that  they  should  meet  them  with  such 
hostility ;  he  at  the  same  time  warned  them  to  be- 
ware, as  there  would  come  many  of  his  countrymen 
well  armed,  and  would  wreak  terrible  vengeance 
upon  them  for  any  miscliief  they  mi^t  do.  While 
they  were  thus  parleying,  the  Bachelor  Enciso,  hear- 
ing that  two  of  his  men  were  surrounded  by  the  sa- 
vages, sallied  mstanlly  from  his  ship,  and  hastened 
with  an  armed  force  to  their  rescue.  As  he  approach- 
ed, however,  the  Spaniard  who  had  held  the  parley 
made  him  a  signal  that  the  natives  were  pacific.  In 
foct  the  latter  had  supposed  that  this  was  a  new  in- 
vasion of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  and  had  thus  arrayed 
themselves,  if  not  to  take  vengeance  for  past  outrages, 
at  least  to  defend  then-  houses  from  a  second  desola- 
tion. When  tliey  were  convinced,  however,  that 
these  were  a  totally  different  band  of  strangers  and 
without  hostile  intentions,  tlieir  animosity  was  at  an 
end;  they  threw  by  their  weapons,  and  came  forward 
with  tlie  most  confiding  frankness.  During  the  whole 
time  that  the  Spaniards  remained  there,  they  treated 
them  with  the  greatest  friendship,  supplying  them 
with  bread  made  from  maize,  with  salted  fish,  and 
with  the  fermented  and  spirituous  beverages  common 
along  that  coast.  Such  was  the  magnanimous  con- 
duct of  men  who  were  considered  among  the  most 
ferocious  and  warlike  of  these  savage  nations;  and 
who,  but  recently,  had  beheld  their  shores  invaded, 
their  villages  ravaged  and  burnt,  and  their  friends 
and  relations  butchered,  without  regard  to  age  or 
sex,  by  the  countrymen  of  these  very  strangers. 
When  we  recall  the  bloody  and  indiscriminate  ven- 
geance wreaked  upon  this  people  by  Ojeda  and  his 
followers  for  tlieir  justifiable  resistance  of  invasion, 
and  compare  it  with  their  placable  and  considerate 
spirit,  when  an  opportunity  for  revenge  presented 
itself,  we  confess  we  feel  a  momentary  doubt  whether 
the  arbitrary  appellation  of  savage  is  always  applied 
to  the  right  party. 
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TIE  MCaiLM  >8*U  BRWILeOU  TIDIROI  Of  BIS  BUTIRID 
MIBISOICTIOH. 

Not  ioBg  after  the  wrival  of  E8dto  at  tins  event- 
flil  harbour,  he  was  surprised  by  the  drcuinstance  of 
a  brigantine  entering,  and  coining  to  anchor.  To 
encounter  an  European  sail  ia  these  almost  unknown 
seas  was  always  a  singular  and  striking  occurrence, 
but  tlie  astonishment  of  tiie  Bachelor  was  mingled 
with  alarm  when,  on  boarding  the  brigantine,  he 
found  that  it  was  maimed  by  a  number  of  the  men 
w1k>  had  embarked  with  Ojeda.  His  first  idea  was, 
that  they  had  mutinied  against  their  cemmamder,  and 
deserted  with  the  vessel.  The  feelings  of  the  ma- 
gistrate were  aroused  witlmi  him  by  the  sn^Mcion, 
and  he  determined  to  take  his  first  step  as  Alcalde 
Mayor,  by  seizing  them  and  inflicting  on  them  the 
severity  of  the  law.  He  altered  his  tone,  however, 
on  conversing  with  their  resolute  ommumder.  This 
was  no  other  than  Francisco  Pizarro,  whom  Ojeda 
had  left  as  his  toeum  temns  at  San  Sebastian,  and 
wh»  showed  the  Bachelor  his  letter  patent,  signed  by 
that  oafiHlunate  governor.  Ia  fact,  the  little  brigan- 
tine contained  the  sad  remnant  of  the  once  vaunted 
colony.  After  the  departure  of  Ojeda  in  the  pirate 
shqi,  his  followers,  whom  he  had  left  behuid  under 
the  command  of  Pizarro,  ctmlinued  in  tlie  fortress 
until  the  stipulated  term  of  fifty  days  had  expired. 
Receiving  no  sooconr,  and  hearing  no  tidings  of 
Qjeda,  they  then  determined  to  embark  and  sail  for 
Hispaniola;  but  here  an  unthought  of  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself,  they  were  seventy  in  number,  and  the 
two  brigantines  which  bad  been  left  with  them  were 
incapable  of  taking  so  many.  They  came  to  the 
fbrlom  agreemeat,  therefore,  to  remain  until  famine, 
sickness,  and  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians 
should  reduce  their  number  (o  the  capacity  of  (he 
briganlines.  A  brief  space  of  tone  was  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  They  then  prepared  for  the  voyage. 
Four  mares  whieli  had  been  kept  alive,  as  terrors  to 
the  Indians,  were  kHIed  and  salted  for  sea-stores. 
Then  taking  whatever  other  articles  of  provision  re- 
mained, they  embarked  and  n»de  sail.  One  brigan- 
tine was  commanded  by  Pizarro,  the  other  by  one 
Yalenzuela. 

They  had  not  proceeded  hr  when,  in  a  storm,  a 
sea  struck  the  crazy  vessel  of  Yalenzuela  witti  such 
violence  as  to  cause  it  to  founder  with  all  its  crew. 
The  other  brigantine  was  so  near  that  the  mariners 
witnessed  the  straggles  of  their  drowning  com- 
panions, and  heard  their  cries.  Some  of  (he  sailors, 
with  the  common  disposition  to  the  marveltous,  de- 
clared that  they  had  belield  a  great  whale,  or  some 
other  monster  of  the  deep,  strike  the  vessel  with  its 
tail,  and  either  stave  in  its  sides  or  shatter  the  rudder, 
so  as  to  cause  the  shipwreck.  ■  The  sui-viving  brigan- 

■  lierrera,  lliil.  Ind  ,  dec.  i,  1.  vii,  e.  10. 


tiae  ihes  made  the  best  of  iu  way  to  the  haitev  of 
Garthagena,  to  seek  provisions. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  account  rendered  to  (he 
Bachelor  by  Pizarro,  of  his  destined  jurisdiction.  Ea- 
ciso,  however,  was  of  a  confident  mind  and  langunt 
temperament,  and  trusted  U)  restore  ail  thiogs  to  or- 
der and  prosperity  on  bis  arrival. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

CMJSiDI  or  TBI  BICBILOB    BNCI90    AOillOT  TBI  StKUMm 
OW  SBIR). 

Thc  Bachelor  Eaciso,  as  has  been  shown,  vat 
man  of  the  sword  as  weH  as  of  the  robe ;  Yam 
doubtless  imbibed  a  passion  for  military  exi^  tat 
bis  intimacy  with  the  discoverers.  Accordingly,  wkile 
at  Garthagena,  be  was  visited  by  an  inpidse  of  ike 
kind,  and  audevlook  an  enterprise  that  woidd  hnt 
been  worthy  of  his  friend  Ojeda.  He  had  been  vM 
by  the  Indians  that  about  twenty-five  leagues  to  tbe 
west  lay  a  provhice  ciffled  Zenn,  the  moontaiBg  d 
whidi  abounded  with  tlie  finest  goU.  This  «a 
washed  down  by  torrents  during  the  r»ny  season,  ■ 
sadi  quantities,  that  the  natives  stretched  oels  aotk 
the  rivers  to  cateh  tbe  largest  partidea ;  aome  i 
whicfa  were  said  to  be  as  large  as  eggs. 

Tbe  idea  of  takuig  gold  in  nets  captivated  the  iBi- 
ginatian  of  the  Bachelor,  and  his  cupidity  was  sS 
more  excited  by  further  accounts  of  this  wodUv 
province.  He  was  told  that  Zenu  was  the  geaeni 
place  of  sepulture  of  the  Indian  tribes  IhroagbtMt  the 
country,  whither  they  brought  thdr  dead,  and  te- 
ried  them,  according  to  their  custom,  decorated  wft 
their  most  precioas  omameiMs. 

It  q)peared  to  him  a  matter  of  coarse,  therefar 
that  there  must  be  an  immense  aecnmoiatioa  of  ikhe 
in  the  Indian  tombs,  from  the  golden  omaaaentt  te 
bad  been  buried  with  the  dead  through  a  km^  sen! 
of  generations.  Fired  with  die  thougbt,  he  dco 
mined  to  make  a  foray  into  this  province,  and  to  sal 
the  sepulchres !  Neither  did  he  fed  awtj 
Uon  at  the  idea  of  plundering  the  dead,  coandus 
the  deceased  as  pagans  and  infidels,  who  bad  ir 
teited  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave,  liy  faaaa 
been  buried  according  to  the  rites  and  eereoKaaa' 
tiieir  idolatrous  religion. 

Eaciso,  accordin^y,  made  sail  frooa 
and  landed  with  his  forces  oa  tbe  ooaat  of  Z* 
Here  he  was  promptly  opposed  by  two  cactqaet^ 
head  of  a  large  band  of  warriors.    The 
though  he  had  tiius  put  on  the  soldier, 
fident  of  the  spirit  of  his  former  calling  oat  I 
into  quarrel  without  taking  care  to  have  Ike 
his  aide ;  he  proceeded  regularly,  thereCgav, 
iagto  the  le^  form  recently  enjoined  bf  Ifae 
He  caused  to  be  read  and  interpreted  lo  the 
the  same  formula  used  by  Qjeda,  expoaadaif 
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tore  of  the  Deity,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and 
the  right  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns  to  all  these  lamto, 
by  virtQe  of  a  grant  from  his  ItoiiBess.  The  oaciqnes 
listened  to  the  whole  rery  attentiTely  and  without 
intermption,  according  to  the  laws  of  Indian  cour- 
tesy. They  then  replied,  that  as  to  the  assertion  that 
there  was  bat  one  God,  the  sovereign  of  heaven  and 
earth,  it  seemed  to  them  good,  and  that  such  nmst 
be  the  case;  but  as  to  the  doctrine  that  the  pope  was 
regent  of  the  wodd  in  the  place  of  God,  and  that  he 
had  made  a  grant  of  their  country  to  the  Spanish 
king,  they  observed  that  the  pope  must  have  been 
drunk  to  give  away  what  was  not  his,  and  Die  king 
must  have  been  somewhat  road  to  ask  at  his  hands 
what  belonged  to  others.  They  added,  that  they 
were  lords  of  those  lands  and  needed  no  other  sove- 
reign, and  if  this  king  should  come  to  take  pos- 
session, they  would  cat  off  his  head  and  put  it  on  a 
pole ;  that  being  their  mode  of  dealing  with  their 
enemies. — As  an  illustration  of  this  custom  they 
pointed  out  to  Enciso  the  very  uncomfortable  spec- 
tacle of  a  row  of  grizzly  heads  impaled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nothing  daunted  either  by  the  reply  or  the  illus- 
tration, the  Bachelor  menaced  them  with  war  and 
slavery  as  the  consequences  of  their  refusal  tu  believe 
and  submit.  They  replied  by  threatening  to  put  his 
bead  upon  a  pole  as  a  representative  of  his  sovereign. 
The  Bachelor  having  furnished  them  with  the  law, 
now  proceeded  to  the  commentary.  He  attacked  the 
Indians,  routed  them,  and  took  one  of  the  caciques 
prisoner,  but  in  the  skirmish  two  of  his  men  were 
slightly  wounded  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  died 
raving  with  torment.  ■ 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  crusade 
against  the  sepulchres  was  attended  with  any  lucrative 
advantage.  Perha[)s  the  experience  he  had  received 
of  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  fatal  efTecls 
of  their  poisoned  arrows,  prevented  his  penetrating 
into  the  land,  with  his  scanty  force.  Certain  it  is, 
the  reputed  wealth  of  Zenn,  and  the  tale  of  its  fishery 
for  gtM  with  nets,  remained  unascertained  and  un- 
contradicted, and  were  the  cause  of  subsequent  and 
diatastroos  enterprises.  The  Bachelor  contented  him- 
seif  with  his  victory,  and  returning  to  his  ships,  pre- 
pared to  continue  his  voyage  for  tlie  seat  of  govern- 
ment established  by  Qjeda  in  the  Golf  of  Uraba. 

<  The  above  anecdote  is  related  by  the  Bachelor  Enciso  him- 
self,  in  a  Geographical  Woric  entitled  Suma  de  GeograpMa, 
wliicb  lie  pablisbed  in  SeTilie,  in  I3IB.  As  the  reply  of  the  poor 
niLvaga  contains  something  of  natural  logic,  we  give  a  part  of  it  as 
reported  by  tbe  Baciielor.  "  Kespondieron  me  :  que  en  lo  que 
dczia  que  no  avia  sino  on  Dios.  y  que  este  govemaba  el  cieio  y  ia 
tierra.  y  que  era  seiior  de  todo,  que  let  parecia  y  que  asi  debia  ser : 
pero  que  en  lo  que  deiia  que  el  papa  era  sefior  de  todo  el  nniverao 
en  higar  de  Dios,  y  que  ti  avia  fecho  merced  de  aquella  tierra  al 
rey  de  Castilla ;  dlxeron  que  ei  papa  debiera  eslar  boracho  quando 
lo  bizo,  pues  daba  lo  que  no  era  suyo,  y  que  el  rey  que  pedia  y 
toaiava  lal  merced  debia  aer  algun  loco  poea  pedia  lo  que  era  de 
otroa,  etc. 


CHAPTER  nC. 

tBK  BieHKLOi  iiairn  it  sm  aSBistuii.    bm  Bitunas 
Tens,  uto  BBtssQvtwt  txThom  at  oiaibii. 

It  was  not  without  extreme  difScoIty ,  and  the  per- 
emptory exercise  of  his  authority  as  Alcalde  Mayor, 
that  Enciso  prevailed  upon  the  crew  of  Pizarro  to 
return  with  hitn  to  the  feted  shores  of  San  Sebastian. 
He  at  length  arrived  in  sight  of  the  long  wisbed-for 
seat  of  his  anticipated  power  and  authority;  but  here 
he  was  doomed  like  his  principal,  Ojeda,  to  meet 
with  nothing  but  misfortune.  On  entering  the  har- 
bonr  his  vessel  struck  on  a  rock  on  the  eastern  pomt. 
Tbe  rapid  currents  and  tumultuous  waves  rent  it  to 
pieces;  the  crew  escaped  with  great  difHcnIty  to  the 
brigantine  of  PizaiTo;  a  little  flour,  cheese  and  bis- 
cuit, and  a  small  part  of  the  arms,  were  saved,  but 
the  horses,  mares,  swine,  and  all  other  colonial  sup- 
plies were  swept  away,  and  the  unfortunate  Bachelor 
beheld  the  proceeds  of  several  years  of  prosperous 
litigation  swallowed  up  in  an  iroiant. 

His  dream  of  place  and  dignity  seemed  equally  on 
the  point  of  vanishing ;  for,  on  landing,  he  found  the 
fortress  and  its  adjacent  houses  mere  heaps  of  ruins, 
having  been  destroyed  with  Ore  by  the  Indiatis. 

For  a  few  days  the  Spaniards  maintained  them- 
selves with  palm  nuts,  and  with  the  flesh  of  a  kind  of 
wild  swine,  of  which  they  met  with  several  herds. 
These  supplies  foilbg,  the  Bachelor  sallied  forth  with 
a  hundred  men  to  fbrage  the  oounlry.  They  were 
waylaid  by  three  Indians,  who  discharged  all  the 
arrows  in  their  quivers  with  incredible  rapidity, 
wounded  several  Spaniards,  and  then  fled  with  a 
swiftness  that  defied  pursuit.  The  Spaniards  re- 
turned to  the  harbour  in  dismay.  All  their  dr&d 
of  the  lurking  savages  and  their  poisoned  weapons 
revived,  and  they  insisted  upon  abandoning  a  place 
marked  out  for  disaster. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  was  himself  disheartened  at 
the  situation  of  this  boasted  capital  of  San  Sebastian  | 
— but  whither  could  he  go  where  the  same  misfor- 
tunes might  not  attend  him  ?  In  this  moment  of 
doubt  and  despondency,  Yasco  Nunez,  the  same  ab- 
sconding debtor  who  had  been  smuggled  on  board  in 
the  cask,  stepped  forward  to  give  counsel.  He  in- 
formed the  Bachelor  that  several  years  previously  be 
had  sailed  along  that  coast  with  Rodrigo  de  Bastides. 
They  had  explored  the  whole  gulf  of  Uraba ;  and  he 
well  remembered  an  Indian  village  situated  on  the 
western  side,  on  (he  banks  of  a  river  which  the  na- 
tives called  Darien.  The  country  round  was  said  to 
possess  mines  of  gold ;  and  the  natives,  though  a 
warlike  race,  never  made  use  of  poisoned  weapons. 
He  offered  to  guide  the  Bachelor  to  (his  place,  where 
they  might  get  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  even  found 
their  colony. 

The  Spaniards  hailed  the  words  of  Yaioo  Nuiiez 
as  if  revealing  a  land  of  promise.  Tbe  Bachelor 
adopted  his  advice,  and,  guided  by  him,  set  sail  for 
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the  Tillage,  determined  to  eject  the  inhabitants  and 
take  possession  of  it  as  the  seat  of  government.  Ar- 
rived at  the  river,  he  landed,  pnt  his  men  in  martial 
array,  and  marched  along  the  banks.  The  place 
was  governed  by  a  brave  cacique  named  Zemaco. 
When  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  (he  Spaniards, 
he  sent  off  the  women  and  children  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and,  posting  himself  with  five  hundred  of  his 
warriors  on  a  height,  prepared  to  give  the  intruders 
ar  warm  reception.  The  Bachelor  was  a  discoverer 
at  all  points,  pious,  daring,  and  rapacious.  On  be- 
holding this  martial  array  he  recommended  himself 
and  his  followers  to  God,  making  a  vow  in  their  name 
to  "  Our  Lady  of  Antigua,"  whose  image  is  adored 
with  great  devotion  in  Seville,  that  tlie  first  church 
and  town  which  they  built  should  be  dedicated  to 
her,  and  that  (hey  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Se- 
ville to  offer  the  spoils  of  the  heathen  at  her  shrine. 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
heaven,  and  to  retain  tlie  holy  Virgin  in  his  cause, 
be  next  proceeded  to  secare  the  fidelity  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Doubting  that  tliey  might  have  some  lurk- 
ing dread  of  poisoned  arrows,  he«xacted  from  them 
all  an  oath  that  they  would  not  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  foe,  whatever  might  happen.  Never  did  war- 
rior enter'into  battle  with  more  preliminary  forms 
and  covenants  than  the  Bachelor  Enciso.  All  these 
points  being  arranged,  he  assumed  the  soldier,  and 
attacked  the  eiiemy  with  such  valour,  that,  though 
Ihey  made  at  first  a  show  of  fierce  resistance,  they 
were  siion  put  to  flight,  aud  many  of  them  slain. 
The  Bachelor  entered  the  village  in  triumph,  took 
possession  of  it  by  unquestionable  right  of  conquest, 
and  plundered  all  the  hamlets  and  houses  of  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  collecting  great  quanlies  of  food 
and  cotton,  with  bracelets,  anklets,  plates  and  other 
ornaments  of  gold,  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  cas- 
tellanos.  ■  HLs  heart  was  wonderfully  elated  by  his 
victory  and  his  booty ;  his  followers,  also,  after  so 
many  hardships  and  disasters,  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy  at  Uiis  turn  of  good  fortune,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be 
established  in  this  village;  to  which,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  vow,  Enciso  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Antigua  del  Darien. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BiCBELOH  EKCI80  DNOIBTAKES  TBS  COHMAND.     BIS 
DOWHTiL. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  now  entered  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  his  civil  functions  as  Alcalde  Mayor,  and 
Lieutenant  of  the  absent  governor,  Ojeda.  His  first 
edict  was  stern  and  peremptory ;  he  forbade  all  traf- 
ficking witli  the  natives  for  gold,  on  private  account, 
under  pain  of  death.  This  was  in  conformity  to 
royal  command;  but  it  was  little  palatable  to  men 
•  BquiTa)eiittoapre3enlsuinor8S,awdoUara. 


who  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  in  the  hopaof 
enjoying  free  trade,  lawless  liberty,  and  golden  ^m. 
They  murmured  among  themselves,  and  inanuied 
that  Enciso  intended  to  reserve  all  the  profit  lo 
himself. 

Vasco  Nuflez  was  (he  first  to  take  advantage  of  th 
general  discontent.  He  had  risen  to  oonseqneixt 
among  his  fellow-adventnrers,  from  having  puM 
them  to  this  place,  and  from  hisowa  intrinsic  qoilities. 
being  hardy,  bold,  and  intelligent,  and  possessiK 
the  random  spirit  and  open-handed  generosity  coih 
mon  to  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  calculated  to  dak 
and  delight  the  multitude. 

He  bore  no  good  will  to  the  Bachelor,  recoUectio^ 
his  threat  of  landing  him  on  an  unmhabited  istuki 
when  he  escaped  in  a  cask  from  St  Domingo.  Ill 
sought,  therefore,  to  make  a  party  agains(  ba. 
and  to  unseat  him  from  his  command.  He  attacU 
him  in  his  own  way,  with  legal  weapons,  qaestiooK 
the  legitimacy  of  his  pretensions.  The  boundaryliK, 
he  observed,  which  separated  the  jurisdictioos  if 
Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  ran  through  the  centre  of  ik 
gulf  of  Uraba.  The  village  of  Darien  lay  on  it 
western  side,  which  bad  been  allotted  to  Nieoea 
Enciso,  therefore,  as  Alcalde  Mayor  and  Lieutenn 
of  Ojeda,  could  have  no  jurisdiction  here,  andbr 
assumed  authority  was  a  sheer  usurpation. 

The  Spaniards,  already  incensed  at  the  fiscal  r^ 
gulations  of  Enciso,  were  easily  convinced;  sowik 
one  accord  they  refused  allegiance  to  bun ;  aod  ik 
unfortunate  Bachelor  found  the  chair  of  aathoritrii 
which  he  had  so  fondly  and  anxiously  aspired,  soi- 
denly  wrested  from  under  bun,  before  be  bad  «(<! 
time  to  take  bis  seat. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

rBIPlBUTlIS  IT  TBI  COLOBT.      IBBITAL  O*  COUUMB- 

To  depose  the  Bachelor  had  been  an  easy  matW- 
for  most  men  are  ready  to  assist  in  pulling  down;  In' 
to  choose  a  successor  was  a  task  of  for  more  difficDlt! 
The  people  at  first  agreed  to  elect  mere  ci^il  <"' 
gistrates,  and  accordingly  appointed  Vasco  NuAetan^ 
one  Ziemudio  as  alcaldes,  together  with  a  cavaliff" 
some  merit  of  the  name  of  Valdivia,  as  regidor.  Tk! 
soon,  however,  became  dissatisfied  with  this  »t^ 
ment,  and  it  was  generally  considered  advisaUc  K 
vest  the  authority  in  one  person.  Who  (his  p«* 
should  be,  was  now  the  question.  Some  propose 
Nicuesa,  as  they  were  within  his  province;  o^ 
were  strenuous  for  Vasco  Nnnex.  A  violentdJsp* 
ensued,  which  was  carried  on  with  such  heat  w 
obstinacy,  that  many,  anxious  for  a  quiet  life,  <1<*'' 
ed  it  would  be  better  to  reinsUte  Enciso  until  tK 
pleasure  of  the  king  shonid  be  known. 

In  the  height  of  these  fectious  altercations  (!«»(*• 
niards  were  aroused  one  day  by  the  thundenag  » 
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cannon  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  beheld 
columns  of  smoke  rising  from  the  hills.  Astonished 
at  these  signals  of  civilized  man  on  these  wild  shores, 
they  replied  In  the  same  manner,  and  in  a  short  time 
two  ships  were  seen  standing  across  the  gulf.  They 
proved  to  be  an  armament  commanded  by  one  Ro- 
drigo  de  Colmenares,  and  were  in  search  of  Nicuesa 
■with  supplies.  They  had  met  with  the  usual  luck  of 
adventurers  on  this  disastrous  coast,  storms  at  sea  and 
savage  foes  on  shore,  and  many  of  their  number  had 
fallen  by  poisoned  arrows.  Colmenares  had  touched 
at  San  Sebastian  to  learn  tidings  of  Nicuesa ;  but, 
finding  the  fortress  in  ruins,  had  made  signals,  in 
hopes  of  being  heard  by  the  Spaniards,  should  they 
be  yet  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  arrival  of  Colmenares  caused  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  feuds  of  the  colonists.  He  distri- 
buted provisions  among  them,  and  gained  their  hearts. 
Then  representing  the  legitimate  right  of  Nicuesa 
to  the  command  of  all  that  part  of  the  coast  as  a  go- 
vernor appointed  by  the  king,  he  persuaded  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  It 
was  generally  agreed,  therefore,  that  he  should  cruise 
along  the  coast  in  search  of  Nicuesa,  and  that  Diego 
de  Albitez,  and  an  active  member  of  the  law,  called 
the  Bachelor  Corral,  should  accompany  him  as  am- 
bassadors, to  invite  that  cavalier  to  come  and  assume 
the  government  of  Darien. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

COUMIfKES  60IS  IR  OOIST  Of  RICOnA. 

RoDBiGO  de  Colmenares  proceeded  along  the 
coast  to  the  westward,  looking  into  every  bay  and 
harbour,  but  for  a  long  time  without  success.  At 
length  one  day  he  discovered  a  brigantine  at  a  small 
island  ui  the  sea.  On  making  up  to  it,  be  found  that 
it  was  part  of  the  armament  of  Nicuesa,  and  had 
been  sent  out  by  him  to  forage  for  provisions.  By 
this  vessel  he  was  piloted  to  the  port  of  Nombre  de 
Dios,  the  nominal  capital  of  the  unfortunate  governor, 
but  which  was  so  surrounded  and  over-shadowed  by 
forests,  that  be  might  have  passed  by  .without  notic- 
ing it. 

The  arrival  of  Ccdmenares  w^as  welcomed  with 
transports  and  tears  of  joy.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  recognise  tlie  once  buoyant  and  brilliant 
Nicuesa  in  the  squalid  and  dejected  man  before  him. 
He  was  living  in  the  most  abject  misery.  Of  all  his 
once  gallant  and  powerfiil  band  of  followers,  but 
sixty  men  remained,  and  those  so  feeble,  yellow, 
emaciated,  and  woe-begone,  that  it  was  piteous  to  be- 
hold them. ' 

■  The  barijonr  of  Nomlire  de  Dim  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
lireieDl  trace*  of  Uie  sulferings  of  llie  Spaniards.  We  are  (old  by 
Uerrera,  tlut  Krenl  7ean  after  the  time  liere  mentioned,  a  lund 
nf  eighty  Spanish  loldiers.  commanded  hy  Gonzalo  de  Badtuos. 
arrived  at  the  hariwnr  with  an  intention  of  peoelratlnj;  into  the 


Colmenares  distributed  food  among  them,  and  told 
them  that  be  had  come  to  convey  them  to  a  plenteous 
country,  and  one  rich  in  gold.  When  Nicnesa  heard 
of  the  settlement  at  Darieu,  and  that  the  mliabitants 
had  sent  for  him  to  come  and  govern  them,  he  was 
as  a  man  suddenly  revived  from  death.  All  the  spi- 
rit and  munificence  of  the  cavalier  again  awakened 
in  him.  He  gave  a  kind  of  banquet  that  very  day  to 
Colmenares  and  the  ambassadors,  from  the  provisions 
brought  in  the  ship.  He  presided  at  his  table  with 
his  former  hilarity,  and  displayed  a  feat  of  his  an- 
cient oiBce  as  royal  carver,  by  holding  up  a  fowl  in 
the  air  and  dissecting  it  with  wonderful  adroitness. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Nicuesa,  had  the  sud- 
den buoyancy  of  his  feelings  carried  him  no  further; 
but  adversity  had  not  taught  him  pnidence.  In  con- 
versing with  the  envoys  about  the  colony  of  Darien, 
he  already  assumed  the  tone  of  governor,  and  began 
to  disclose  the  kind  of  policy  with  which  he  intended 
to  role.  When  he  heard  that  great  quantities  of  gold 
had  been  collected  and  retained  by  private  indi- 
viduals, his  fire  was  kindled.    He  vowed  to  make 
them  refund  it,  and  even  talked  of  punishing  them 
for  trespassing  upon  the  privileges  and  monopolies  of 
the  crown.  This  was  the  very  error  that  had  unseal- 
ed the  Bachelor  Eneiso  from  his  government,  and  it 
was  a  strong  measure  for  one  to  threaten  who  as  yet 
was  governor  but  in  expectation.    The  menace  was 
not  lost  upon  the  watchful  ambassadors  Diego  de 
Albitez  and  the  Bachelor  Corral.  They  were  put  stiH 
more  on  the  alert  by  a  conversation  which  they  held 
that  very  evening  with  Lope  de  Olano,  who  was  still 
detained  a  prisoner  for  his  desertion,  but  who  found 
means  to  commune  with  the  envoys,  and  to  prejudice 
them  against  his  unsuspecting  commander.    "  Take 
warning, "  said  he,  "  by  my  treatment.    I  sent  relief 
to  Nicuesa  and  rescued  him  from  death  when  starv- 
ing on  a  desert  island.   Behold  my  recompense.  He 
repays  me  with  imprisonment  and  chains.    Such  is 
the  gratitude  the  people  of  Darien  may  look  for  at  his 
hands !" 

The  subtle  Bachelor  Corral  and  his  fellow  envoy 
laid  these  matlei-s  to  heart,  and  took  their  measures 
accordingly.  They  hurried  their  departure  before 
Nicuesa,  and  setting  all  sail  on  their  caravel,  has- 
tened back  to  Darien.  The  moment  they  arrived 
they  summoned  a  meelingof  the  principal  inhabitants. 
"  A  blessed  change  we  have  made,"  said  they,  "  in 
summoning  this  Di^o  de  Nicuesa  to  the  command! 
We  have  called  in  the  stork  to  take  the  rule,  who 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  devoured  us." 
They  then  related,  with  the  usual  exaggeration,  the 
unguarded  threats  that  had  fallen  from  Nicuesa,  and 


interior.  They  found  there  tlie  ruined  fori  of  Nicuesa,  together 
with  sculls  and  bones  and  crosses  erected  on  heaps  of  stones,  d  ismal 
mementos  of  his  followers  who  had  perished  of  hunger ;  the  sight  of 
which  stmck  such  horror  and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers 
that  they  would  have  abandoned  their  enterprise,  tiad  not  their  in- 
trepid captain  immediately  sent  away  the  (hips  and  thus  deprived 
them  of  the  means  of  retreating.    Herrera,  d.  1 1, 1,  i. 
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instanced  bis  treatment  of  Olano  as  a  proof  of  a  ty- 
rannoos  and  ungrateful  disposition. 

The  words  of  the  subtle  Bachelor  Corral  and  his 
associate  produced  a  violent  agitation  among  the 
people,  especially  among  those  who  had  amassed 
treasures  which  would  have  to  be  refunded.  Nicuesa, 
too,  by  a  transaction  which  almost  destroys  sympathy 
in  his  favour,  gave  lime  for  their  passions  to  ferment. 
On  his  way  to  Darien  he  slopped  for  several  days 
among  a  group  of  small  islands,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
capturing  Indians  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  While  com- 
mitting these  outrages  against  humanity,  be  sent 
forward  Juan  de  Cayzedo  in  a  boat  to  announce  hb 
coming.  His  messenger  had  a  private  pique  against 
him,  and  played  him  false.  He  assured  Ihe  people 
of  Darien  that  all  they  had  been  told  by  their  envoys 
concerning  the  tyranny  and  ingratitude  of  Nicuesa 
was  true ;— that  he  treated  his  followers  with  wanton 
severity;  that  he  took  from  them  all  they  won  in 
batUe,  saying  that  the  spoils  were  his  rightful  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  il  was  his  intention  to  treat  the  people 
of  Darien  in  the  same  manner.  "  What  folly  is  it  in 
you,"  added  he,  "  being  your  own  masters,  and  in 
such  free  condition,  to  send  for  a  tyrant  to  rule  over 
you!" 

The  people  of  Darien  were  convinced  by  this  con- 
curring leslimony,  and  confounded  by  the  over- 
whelming evil  they  had  thus  invoked  upon  their 
beads.  They  had  deposed  Enciso  for  his  severity, 
and  they  Itad  thrown  themselves  into  the  power  of 
one  who  threatened  to  be  ten  times  more  severe! 
Vasco  Nailez  de  Balboa  observed  their  perplexity  and 
consternation.  He  drew  them  one  by  one  apart,  and 
conversed  with  them  in  private.  "You  are  cast  down 
in  heart,"  said  he,  "  and  so  you  might  well  be,  were 
the  evil  beyond  all  cure.  But  do  not  despair;  there 
is  an  effectual  relief,  and  yon  bold  it  in  your  hands. 
If  you  have  committed  an  error  in  inviting  Nicnesa 
10  Darien,  it  is  easily  remedied  by  not  receiving  him 
when  he  comes ! "  The  obviousness  and  simplicity  of 
the  remedy  struck  every  mind,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

CtTlSTBOPBE  or  TBI  DNPOaTORlTE  RICOnA. 
[  ISM.  ] 

While  this  hostile  plot  was  maturing  at  Darien, 
the  unsuspecting  Nicuesa  pursued  his  voyage  leisurely 
and  serenely,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  On  approaching  (he  shore  lie  beheld  a 
multitude,  beaded  by  Yasco  Nuilez,  waiting,  as  he 
supposed,  to  receive  him  with  all  due  honour.  He 
was  about  to  land,  when  the  public  procurador,  or 
attorney,  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  warning 
him  not  to  disembark,  but  advising  him  to  return 
with  all  speed  to  his  government  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 


Nicnesa  remained  for  a  moment  as  If  thnndar- 
struck  by  so  unlooked-for  a  saluUtion.  Wlien  be 
recovered  his  self-possession  he  reminded  them  thai 
he  had  come  at  their  own  request ;  he  entreated, 
therefore,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  land  and  have 
an  explanation,  after  which  he  would  be  ready  to  act 
as  tliey  thought  proper.  His  entreaties  were  vain; 
they  only  provoked  insolent  replies,  and  tbreaU  of 
violence  should  be  venture  to  put  foot  on  dure. 
Night  coming  on,  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  stand 
out  to  sea,  but  returned  the  next  morning,  hoping  la 
find  this  capricious  people  in  a  different  mood. 

There  did,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a  favourable 
change,  for  he  was  now  invited  to  land.  It  wis » 
mere  stratagem  to  get  him  ui  their  power;  for  so 
sooner  did  he  set  foot  on  shore  than  the  multil^ 
rushed  forward  to  seize  him.  Among  his  many  l»- 
dily  endowments,  Nicuesa  was  noted  for  swiftnesti 
foot.  He  now  trusted  to  it  for  safety,  and,  tfanwinf 
off  the  dignity  of  governor,  fled  for  his  life  along  the 
shore,  pursued  by  the  rabble.  He  soon  distanced  hii 
pursuers,  and  took  refuge  in  the  woods. 

Vasco  Nuflez  de  Balboa,  who  was  liimself  a  mm 
of  birth,  seeing  this  high-bred  cavalier  reduced  h 
such  extremity,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  violent  rabble, 
repented  of  w^hat  he  had  done.  He  had  not  amio- 
pated  sucli  popular  fury,  and  endeavoured,  thoa* 
loo  late,  to  allay  the  tempest  he  had  raised.  He 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  people  from  parsnis 
Nicuesa  Into  the  forest,  and  then  endeavoored  y 
mollify  the  vindictive  rage  of  his  fellow  alcalde,  Tj- 
mudio,  whose  hostility  was  quickened  by  the  dret 
of  losing  his  office,  should  the  new  governor  k 
received ;  and  who  was  supported  in  his  boistene 
conduct  by  the  natural  love  of  the  multitude  forv^l 
are  called  "strong  measures."  Nicuesa  now  beW ) 
pariey  with  the  populace  through  the  mediatioD  i^ 
Vasco  Nuflez.  He  begged  that,  if  they  wooM  ■< 
acknowledge  him  as  governor,  they  would  at  leaS 
admit  him  as  a  companion.  This  they  reftued,  sa?- 
ing,  tliat  if  they  admitted  him  in  one  capacity.  W 
would  end  by  attaining  to  the  other.  He  then  i* 
plored  that,  if  he  could  be  admitted  on  no  otfa 
terms,  they  would  treat  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  pe 
him  in  irons,  for  he  would  rather  die  amoog  tt» 
than  return  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  to  perish  of  fefl» 
or  by  the  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Vasco  Nnftez  exoled  his  * 
quence  to  obuin  some  grace  for  this  unhappy  can- 
lier.  His  voice  was  drowned  by  the  vodferatiem  ^ 
the  multitude.  Among  these  was  a  noisy  s«ag|V' 
ing  fellow  named  Francisco  Benitez,  a  great 
and  jester,  who  took  a  vulgar  triumph  in  ito  *- 
tresses  of  the  cavalier,  and  answered  every  ploa  la* 
behalf  with  scoffs  and  jeers.  He  was  an  adhere*' 
the  alcalde  Zamudio,  and  under  bb  patra— ge  H 
emboldened  to  bluster.  His  voice  was  ever 
most  in  the  general  clamour,  until,  to  the 
tions  of  Vasco  Nniiez,  be  replied  by  vaatij 
with  great  vociferation,  "No,  no,  no!— we  »*  "^ 
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ceive  no  lacli  a  fellow  among  us  as  Nicuesa !"  The 
patience  of  Yasco  Nnilez  was  exhausted  ;  he  availed 
himself  of  Ids  authority  as  alcalde,  and  suddenly, 
before  his  fellow  aiagistrate  could  interfere,  ordered 
the  brawling  rnfiian  to  be  rewarded  with  a  hundred 
lasbes,  which  were  taled  out  roundly  to  him  upon 
the  shoalders.  ■ 

Seeing  that  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  not  to  be 
pacified,  he  sent  word  to  Nicuesa  to  retire  to  his  bri- 
gantine,  and  not  to  venture  on  shore  until  advised  by 
him  to  do  so.  The  counsel  was  fruitless.  Nicuesa, 
above  deceit  himself,  suspected  it  not  in  others,  lie 
retired  to  his  brigantines,  it  is  true,  but  suffered  him- 
self to  be  inveigled  on  shore  by  a  deputation  profess- 
ing to  come  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  offers  to 
reinstate  him  as  governor.  He  bad  scarcely  landed 
when  he  was  set  npon  by  an  armed  band,  headed  by 
the  base-minded  Zamudio,  who  seized  him  and  com- 
pelled him,  by  menaces  of  death,  to  swear  that  he 
woald  immediately  depart,  and  make  no  delay  in  any 
,  place,  until  he  had  presented  himself  before  the  king 
and  council  in  Castile. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Nicuesa  reminded  them  that  be 
was  governor  of  that  territory  and  representative  of 
the  king,  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  treason  in  thus 
opposing  him ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  appealed  to 
Iheir  humanity,  or  protested  before  God  against 
their  cruelty  and  persecution.     The  people  were  in 
that  state  of  tumult  when  they  are  apt  to  add  cruelty 
to   injustice.    Mot  content  with  expelling  the  dis- 
carded governor  from  their  shores,  they  allotted  him 
the  worst  vessel  in  the  harbour ;  an  old  crazy  bri- 
gan  line  totally  unfit  to  encounter  the  perils  and  labours 
of  the  sea. 

Seventeen  followers  embarked  with  him;  some 
lieing  of  bis  househokl  and  attached  to  hb  person ; 
the  rest  were  volunteers,  who  accompanied  him  out 
at  respect  and  sympathy.  Tlie  frail  bark  set  sail  on 
ilie  first  of  March,  ASH,  and  steered  across  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  was  never 
seen  or  beard  of  more ! 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  that  covers  the  fate  of  the  brigantine  and  its 
crew.  A  rumour  prevailed  some  years  afterwards, 
Itiat  several  Spaniards,  wandering  along  the  shore  of 
Cuba,  found  the  following  inscription  carved  on  a 
tree; — 

Aqai  feaeci6  el  desdicbado  Nicueaa.  > 

IJence  it  was  inferred  that  he  and  his  followers  had 
landed  there,  and  been  massacred  by  the  Indians, 
L^s  Casas,  however,  discredits  this  story.  He  ac- 
r>«^mpaiued  the  first  Spaniards  who  look  possession  of 
C^uba,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  fact,  as  he  most  pro- 
D^biy  would  have  done  had  it  really  occurred.  He 
isiagines,  rather,  that  the  crazy  bark  was  swallowed 
Lif>by  the  storms  and  currents  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
ar  that  the  crew  perished  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
having beenbntscantilysuppliedwithprovisions.  The 

'  LasCUisas,  Uist.  Ind..  I.  ii.  c.  6S. 

»  llrre  perished  Ihe  un'ortanatc  Nicncja. 


good  old  bishop  adds,  with  the  superstitious  feeling 
prevalent  in  that  age,  that  a  short  time  before  Nicuesa 
sailed  from  Spain  on  hb  expedition,  an  astrologer 
warned  him  not  to  depart  on  the  day  he  had  appointed, 
or  under  a  certain  sign ;  the  cavalier  replied,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  less  confidence  in  the  stars  than 
in  God  who  made  them.  "  I  recollect,  moreover," 
adds  Las  Casas,  "that  about  thb  time  a  comet  was 
seen  over  thb  island  of  Hispaniola,  which,  if  I  do 
not  forget,  was  in  Jlhe  shape  of  a  sword ;  and  it  was 
said  that  a  monk  warned  several  of  those  about  tu 
embark  with  Nicuesa,  to  avoid  that  captain,  for  tlie 
heavens  foretold  he  was  destined  to  be  lost.  The 
same,  however,"  he  concludes,  "  might  bb  said  of 
Alonso  de  Qjeda,  who  sailed  at  the  same  time,  yet 
returned  to  San  Domingo  and  died  in  hb  bed."  ■ 


VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA, 

DMCOTmEB  or  TBI  FACiriC  OCgAN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

PACTIOM  AT  DAUBS.      VASCO  NUMU  ILETATEU  TO  TIE 
COHHAND. 

[  ISH.  ] 

We  have  traced  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  Alotuo 
de  Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa ;— we  have  now  to 
recon)  the  story  of  Yasco  Nuilez  de  Balboa,  an  adven- 
turer equally  daring,  far  more  renowned,  and  not 
less  unfortunate,  who  in  a  manner  rose  upon  their 
ruins. 

When  the  bark  disappeared  from  view  which  bore 
the  ill-starred  Nicuesa  from  the  shores  of  Darien,  the 
community  relapsed  into  factions,  as  to  who  should 
have  the  rule.  The  Bachelor  Enciso  insisted  upon 
his  claims  as  paramount,  but  he  met  with  a  powerful 
opponent  in  Yasco  Nnftez,  who  had  become  a  great 
favourite  with  the  people,  from  lib  frank  and  fearless 
character,  and  hb  winning  afiability.  In  foct,  he 
was  peculiarly  calculated  to  manage  the  fiery  and 
factious,  yet  generous  and  susceptible,  nature  of  his 
countrymen;  for  the  Spaniards,  thongli  proud  and 
resentful,  and  impatient  of  indignity  or  restraint,  are 
easily  dazzled  by  valour,  and  won  by  courtesy  and 
kindness.  Yasco  NuAez  bad  the  external  requisatrs 
also  to  captivate  the  multitude.  He  was  now  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age;  tall,  well  formed,  and  vi- 
gorous, with  reddish  hair,  and  an  open  prepos- 
sessing countenance.  lib  office  of  alcalde,  while  it 
clothed  him  with  influence  and  importance,  tempered 
those  irregular  and  dbs(dule  habils  he  might  have 
indulged  while  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune;  and  his 
superior  talent  soon  gave  him  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  his  official  coUeagoe  Zamudio.  He  was  thus 
•  Lu  Casas,  nt  siiP',  c.  68. 
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enabled  to  set  on  root  a  vigorous  opposition  to  Enciso. 
Still  he  proceeded  according  to  the  forois  of  law,  and 
summoned  the  Bachelor  to  trial,  on  the  charge  of 
usurping  the  powers  of  Alcalde  Mayor,  on  the  mere 
uppointment  of  Aionso  de  Ojeda,  whose  jurisdiction 
did  not  extend  to  this  province. 

Enciso  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  pleaded  his  cause 
skilfully ;  but  his  claims  were,  in  fact,  fallacious, 
and,  had  they  not  been  so,  he  liad  to  deal  with  men 
who  cared  little  for  law,  who  had  been  irriuied  by 
his  legal  exactions,  and  who  were  disposed  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  man  of  the  sword  rather  than  of  the  robe. 
He  was  readily  found  guilty,  therefore,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  and  all  his  property  was  conflscated. 
This  was  a  violent  verdict,  and  rashly  executed ;  but 
justice  seemed  to  grow  flerce  and  wild  when  trans- 
planted to  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World.  Still 
there  is  no  place  where  wrong  can  be  committed 
with  impunity  ;  the  oppression  of  the  Bachelor  En- 
ciso, though  exercised  under  the  forms  of  law,  aiid  in 
a  region  remote  from  the  pale  of  civilized  life,  re- 
dounded to  the  eventful  injury  of  Vasco  Nuilez,  and 
contributed  to  blast  the  fruits  of  that  ambition  it  was 
intended  to  promote. 

The  fortunes  of  the  enterprising  Bachelor  had  in- 
deed nm  strangely  counter  to  tlie  prospects  with 
which  he  had  embarked  at  San  Domingo ;  lie  had  he- 
come  a  culprit  at  the  bar  instead  of  a  judge  upon  the 
bench ;  and  now  was  left  to  ruminate  in  a  prison  on 
the  fSiilure  of  his  late  attempt  at  general  command. 
His  friends,  however,  interceded  warmly  in  his  be- 
half, and  at  length  obtained  bis  release  from  conRne- 
ment,  and  permission  for  him  to  return  to  Spain. 
Vasco  Nunez  foresaw  that  the  lawyer  would  be  apt 
to  plead  his  cause  more  effectually  at  the  conrtof  Cas- 
tile than  he  had  done  before  the  partial  and  prejudic- 
ed tribunal  of  Darien.  He  prevailed  upon  bis  fellow 
alcalde  Zamndio,  therefore,  who  was  implicated  with 
him  in  the  late  transactions,  to  return  to  Spain  in  the 
tiame  vessel  with  the  Bachelor,  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot 
to  answer  his  charges,  and  to  give  a  favourable  re- 
port of  the  case.  He  was  also  instructed  to  set  forth 
the  services  of  Vasco  Nuftez,  both  in  guiding  the  co- 
lonists to  this  place,  and  in  managing  the  afEairs  of 
the  settlement ;  and  to  dwell  with  emphasis  on  the 
symptoms  of  great  riches  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Bachelor  and  the  Alcalde  embarked  in  a  small 
caravel ;  and,  as  it  was  to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  Vasco 
NuAez  sent  his  conGdential  friend,  the  Regidor  Val- 
divia,  to  that  island  to  obtain  provisions  and  recruits. 
He  secretly  put  into  his  hands  a  round  sum  of  gold 
as  a  present  to  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  the  royal  trea- 
surer of  Hispaniola,  whom  be  knew  to  have  great 
credit  with  the  king,  and  to  be  invested  with  exten- 
sive powers,  craving  at  the  same  time  his  protection 
in  the  New  World  and  his  influence  at  court. 

Having  taken  these  shrewd  precautions,  Vasco 
Nuftez  saw  thecaravd  depart  without  dismay,  thongii 
liearing  to  Spain  his  most  dangerous  enemy;  he 
i-onsoled  himself,  moreover,  with  the  reflection  that 


it  likewise  bore  off  his  fdlow  alcalde  ZamQ&,  al 
thus  left  bun  in  sole  command  of  the  ookny. 


CHAPTER  n. 
txPEorriOR  TO  conk,  iktco  mm  iicnrn  ni  Mi»m 

Of  A  CICIQDI  U  ■OSTICI. 

Vasco  Nuftez  now  exerted  himsdf  tApronIa 
capacity  for  the  government  towbichhehadaspiRil: 
and  as  he  knew  that  no  proof  was  more  conTindii^it 
King  Ferdinand  than  ample  remittances,  and  Ibt 
gold  covered  all  sins  in  the  New  World,  bis  finli^ 
ject  was  to  discover  those  parts  of  the  country  'M 
most  abounded  in  the  precious  metals.  Heariifa- 
a^erated  reports  of  the  ridies  of  a  province  aha 
thirty  leagues  distant,  called  Coyba,  he  sent  Ftfr 
Cisco  Pizarro  with  six  men  to  explore  it. 

The  cacique  Zemaco,  the  native  lord  of  Daria. 
who  cberislied  a  bitter  hostility  against  the  Europoi 
intruders,  and  hovered  with  his  warriors  abooiik 
settlement,  received  notice  of  this  detachment  fr» 
his  spies,  and  planted  himself  in  ambosh  to  waib< 
and  destroy  it.  The  Spaniards  had  scarcely  procecM 
three  leagues  along  the  course  of  the  river,  vhni 
host  of  savages  burst  upon  them  from  the  sormiiMliK 
thickets,  uttering  frightful  yells,  and  discbarnc 
showers  of  stones  and  arrows.  Pizarro  and  bis  w 
though  sorely  bruised  and  wounded,  nisliedintoik 
thickest  of  the  foe,  slew  many,  wounded  more,  d 
put  the  rest  to  flight;  but,  fearing  another ksmI' 
they  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  one  of  ttei 
companions,  Francisco  Heman,  disabled  on  the  M 
They  arrived  at  the  settlement  crippled  and  blefdiK: 
but  when  Vasco  Nuftez  beard  the  particulare  of  ik 
action,  bis  anger  was  roused  against  Pizarro,  andk 
ordered  him,  though  wounded,  to  return  iminediilH< 
and  recover  the  disabled  man.  "  Let  it  not  besA 
for  shame,"  said  he,  "that  Spaniards  fled  Mf 
savages,  and  left  a  comrade  in  their  hands !"  Pis"* 
felt  the  rebuke,  returned  to  the  scene  of  combat,*! 
brought  off  Francisco  Heman  in  safety. 

Nothing  having  been  beard  of  Nicuesa  since  his^ 
parture,  Vasco  Nuftez  despatched  two  brigantinB'' 
those  followers  of  that  nnfurlunate  advenlnrervi* 
had  remained  at  Nombre  de  Dios.  They  weito"' 
joyed  at  being  rescued  from  their  foriom  sitoali* 
and  conveyed  to  a  settlement  where  there  wass* 
prospect  of  comfortable  subsistence.  The  briganliii^ 
in  coasting  tlie  shores  of  the  Isthmus,  picked  op  i** 
Spaniards,  clad  in  painted  skins,  and  looking  a^i  *^ 
as  the  native  Indians.  These  men,  to  escape  s* 
punishment,  had  fled  from  the  ship  of  Nicuesa  aW 
a  year  and  a  half  before,  and  had  uken  refuge  wii* 
CareU,  the  cacique  of  Coyba.  The  savage  cbieU* 
had  treated  them  willi  hospitable  kindness;  tbeir 
return  for  which,  now  that  they  found 
safe  among  their  coimtrymen,  was  to  advise  ibe 
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ter  to  invade  the  eapiqae  in  his  dwelling;  where  they 
assured  them  they  would  find  immense  booty.  Find- 
ing their  suggreslion  listened  to,  one  of  them  pro- 
ceeded to  Darien,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  any  expedi- 
tion that  might  beset  on  foot;  the  other  returned  to 
the  caciqae,  to  assist  in  betraying  him. 

Vasco  NoOez  was  elated  by  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived through  these  vagabonds  of  the  wilderness. 
He  chose  a  hundred  and  thirty  well  armed  and  reso- 
lute men,  and  set  off  for  Coyba.  The  cacique  re- 
ceived the  Spaniards  in  his  mansion  with  the  accns- 
lomed  hospitality  of  a  savage,  setting  before  them 
meat  and  drink,  and  whatever  his  house  afforded ; 
but  when  Yasco  Nuitez  asked  for  a  large  supply  of 
provisions  for  the  colony,  he  declared  that  he  had 
none  to  spare,  his  people  having  been  prevented  from 
cultivating  ihe  soil  by  a  war  which  he  was  waging 
with  the  neighbouring  cacique  of  Ponca.  The  Spa- 
nish outcast,  who  had  remained  to  betray  bis  bene- 
factor, now  took  Yasco  NuDez  aside,  and  assured  him 
that  the  cacique  had  an  abundant  board  of  provisions 
in  secret;  he  advised  him,  however,  to  seem  to  be- 
lieve his  words,  and  to  make  a  pretended  departure 
for  Darien  with  his  troops,  but  to  return  in  the  night 
and  take  the  village  by  surprise.  Yasco  Nunez 
adopted  the  advice  of  the  traitor.  He  took  a  cordial 
leave  of  Carela,  and  set  off  for  the  settlement.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night,  however,  when  the  savages 
were  buried  in  deep  sleep,  Yasco  Nuitez  led  his  men 
into  tlie  midst  of  Ihe  village,  and,  before  the  in- 
habitants could  rouse  themselves  to  resistance,  made 
captives  of  Careta,  his  wives  and  children,  and  many 
of  his  people.  He  discovered  also  tlie  hoard  of 
provisions,  with  which  he  loaded  two  briganliues, 
and  returned  with  his  booty  and  his  captives  to  Da- 
rien. 

When  tlie  unfortunate  cacique  beheld  his  family 
in  chains,  and  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  his  heart 
was  wrung  with  despair;  "What  have  I  done  to 
thee,"  said  he  to  Yasco  Nuilez,  "  that  thou  sliouldst 
treat  me  thus  cruelly  ?  none  of  thy  people  ever  came 
to  my  land  that  were  not  fed,  and  sheltered,  and 
treated  witli  loving-kindness.  When  thou  earnest  to 
my  dwelling,  did  I  meet  thee  with  a  javelin  in  my 
hand  ?  Did  I  not  set  meat  and  drink  before  thee,  and 
welcome  thee  as  a  broUier?  Set  me  free,  therefore, 
with  my  family  and  people,  and  we  will  remain  thy 
friends.  We  will  supply  thee  with  provisions,  and 
reveal  to  thee  the  riches  of  the  land.  Dost  thou  doubt 
my  faith?  Ueliokl,  my  daughter,  I  give  her  to  thee 
as  a  pledge  of  friendship.  Take  her  fur  thy  wife, 
and  be  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  her  family  and  her 
people!" 

Yasco  Nnnez  felt  the  force  of  these  words,  and 

Isnew  the  importance  of  forming  a  strong  alliance 

among  the  natives.    The  captive  maid,  also,  as  she 

stood  trembling  and  dejected  before  bun,  found  great 

I  favour  in  his  eyes,  for  she  was  young  and  beautiful. 

.  Ilegranted,  therefore,  the  prayer  of  the  cadqne,  and 

I  accepted  his  daughter,  engaging,  moreover,  to  aid 


the  father  against  his  enemies,  on  condition  of  his 
furnishing  provisions  to  the  colony. 

Carela  remained  three  days  at  Darien,  during 
which  time  he  was  treated  with  tlie  utmost  kindness. 
Yasco  Nuiiez  took  him  on  hoard  of  his  ships,  and 
showed  him  every  part  of  litem.  He  displayed  before 
him  also  the  war  horses,  with  their  armour  and  rich 
caparisons,  and  astonisheil  him  with  the  Uiunder  of 
artillery.  Lest  he  should  be  too  much  daunted  by 
these  warlike  spectacles,  he  caused  the  musicians  to 
perform  a  harmonious  concert  on  their  instruments, 
at  which  the  cacique  was  lost  in  admiration.  Thus 
having  impressed  liim  with  a  wonderful  idea  of  Ihe 
power  and  endowments  of  his  new  allies,  he  loaded 
iiimwith  presents,  and  permitted  him  to  depart.' 

Carela  returned  joyfully  to  his  territories,  and  his 
daughter  remained  with  Yasco  Nuftez,  willingly  for 
his  sake  giving  up  her  family  and  native  home.  They 
were  never  married,  hut  she  considered  herself  his 
wife,  as  she  really  was,  according  to  the  usages  of 
her  own  country;  and  he  treated  her  whh  fondness, 
allowing  her  gradually  to  acquire  great  influence 
over  him.  To  his  affection  for  this  damsel,  his  ulti- 
mate ruin  is  in  some  measure  to  be  46cribed. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ViSCO  NDinX  litis  or  a  SIJl  BETOKD  THI  ■OONVilRS. 

Yasco  NuDez  kept  his  word  with  the  father  of  his 
Indian  beauty.  Taking  with  him  eighty  men,  and 
his  companion  in  arms  Rodrigo  Enriquez  de  Colme- 
nares,  be  repaired  by  sea  to  Coyba  the  province  of 
the  cacique.  Here  landing  he  invaded  the  territo- 
ries of  Ponca,  llie  great  adversary  of  Careta,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  He 
then  ravaged  his  lands,  and  sacked  his  villages,  in 
which  he  found  considerable  booty.  Reluming  to 
Coyba  where  he  was  joyfully  entertained  by  Careta, 
he  next  made  a  friendly  visit  to  Ihe  adjacent  province 
of  Comagre,  which  was  under  the  sway  of  a  cacique, 
of  the  same  name,  who  had  3000  fighting  men  at  his 
command. 

This  province  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
mountain  in  a  beautiful  plain,  twelve  leagues  in  extent. 
On  the  approach  of  Yasco  NuAez,  the  cacique  came 
forth  to  meet  him  attended  by  seven  sons,  all  line 
young  men,  the  offspring  of  his  various  wives.  He 
was  followed  by  liis  principal  chieCi  and  warriors,  and 
by  a  multiUule  of  his  people.  The  Spaniards  were 
condueled  with  great  ceremony  to  the  village,  where 
quarters  were  assigned  them,  and  they  were  furnished 
witii  abundance  of  provisions,  and  men  and  women 
were  appointed  to  attend  upon  them. 

The  d  welUng  of  the  cacique  surpassed  any  they  had 
yet  seen  for  magnitude,  and  for  the  skill  and  solidity 
of  the  architecture.    It  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 

■  p.  Martyr,  decod.  5,  c.  S. 
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paces  in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth,  founded  npon 
great  logs,  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall ;  while  the 
upper  pari  was  of  wood  work,  curiously  interwoven, 
and  wrought  with  such  beauty  as  to  fill  the  Spaniards 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  It  contained  many 
commodious  apartments.  There  were  store  rooms 
also;  one  filled  with  bread,  with  veuison,  and  other 
provisions ;  another  with  various  spirituous  beverages, 
which  tlie  Indians  made  from  maize,  from  a  species 
of  the  palm,  and  from  roots  of  different  kinds.  There 
was  also  a  great  ball  in  a  retired  and  secret  part  of 
the  bnilduig,  wherein  Comagre  preserved  the  bodies 
of  his  ancestors  and  relatives.  These  bad  been  dried 
by  the  fire,  so  as  to  free  them  from  corruption,  and 
afterwards  wrapped  in  mantles  of  cotton,  richly 
wrouglit  and  interwoven  with  pearls  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  with  certain  stones  held  precious  by  the 
natives.  They  were  then  bung  about  the  hall  with 
cords  of  cotton,  and  regarded  with  great  revereuoe,  if 
not  a  species  of  religious  devotion. 

Among  the  sons  of  the  cacique,  tlie  eldest  was  of  a 
lofty  and  generous  spirit,  and  distinguished  above  the 
rest  by  his  superior  intelligence  and  sagacity.  Per- 
ceiving, says  old  Peter  Martyr,  lliat  the  Spaniards 
were  a  "  wandering  kind  of  men,  living  only  by  shifts 
and  spoil,"  he  sought  to  gain  favour  for  himself  and 
family  by  gratifying  tbeir  avarice.  He  gave  Yasco 
Nuflez  and  Colmenares,  therefore,  4000  ounces  of 
gold,  wrought  into  various  ornaments,  together  with 
sixty  slaves,  being  captives  tliat  he  liad  taken  in  the 
wars.  Vasco  Nuilez  ordered  one  (iflh  of  the  gold  to 
be  weighed  out  and  set  apart  for  the  crown,  and  the 
rest  to  be  shared  among  his  followers. 

The  division  of  the  gold  took  place  in  the  porch  of 
the  dwelling  of  Comagre,  in  the  presence  of  the  youth- 
ful cacique  who  had  made  the  gift.  As  the  Spaniards 
were  weighing  it  out,  a  violent  quarrel  arose  among 
them  as  to  the  size  and  value  of  tlie  pieces  which  fell 
10  tbeir  respective  shares.  The  high-minded  savage 
was  disgusted  at  this  sordid  brawl  among  beings 
whom  he  had  regarded  with  such  reverence.  In  the 
first  impulse  of  his  disdain  he  struck  the  scales  with 
Ills  fist,  and  scattered  the  glittering  gold  about  the 
porch.  Before  the  strangers  could  recover  from  their 
astonishment  at  this  sudden  act,  he  thus  addressed 
them,  "Why  should  yon  quarrel  for  such  a  trifle? 
If  this  gold  is  indeed  so  precious  in  yoor  eyes,  that 
for  it  alone  you  abandon  your  homes,  invade  the 
peaceful  land  ofothers,  and  expose  yourselves  to  such 
suflerings  and  perils,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  region  where 
you  may  gratify  your  wishes  to  the  utmost.  Behold 
tliose  lofty  mountains,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  the 
Noaih;  "beyond  lltese  lies  a  mighty  sea,  which  may 
lie  discerned  from  their  summit.  It  is  navigated  by 
people  who  have  vessels  almost  as  large  as  yours,  and 
fumbhed,  like  them,  with  sails  and  oars.  All  the 
streams  which  (low  down  the  southern  side  of  (hose 
mountains  into  tliat  sea  abound  in  gold ;  and  the  kings 
who  reign  npon  its  borders  eat  and  drink  out  of  golden 
vessels.    Gold,  in  fact,  is  as  plentiful  and  common 


among  those  people  of  the  south  as  iron  isanoagjM 
Spaniards." 

Struck  with  this  intelligence,  Vasco  Nuiiei  aqm- 
ed  eagerly  as  to  the  means  of  pen^ialing  to  Ikii  n 
and  to  the  opulent  r^ions  on  its  dmes.  "IV 
task,"  replied  the  prince, "  is  difficult  and  dangmas. 
You  must  pass  through  the  territories  of  many  power- 
ful caciques,  who  will  oppose  you  with  hosts  o(«it- 
riors.  Some  parts  of  the  mountains  are  iafatei  bf 
fierce  and  cmel  cannibals,  a  wandering  lawl«  twt: 
but,  above  all,  you  will  have  to  encounter  the  pm 
cacique  Tnbanama,  whose  territories  are  at  the  fr 
tance  of  six  days'  journey,  and  morerldt  in  goidika 
any  other  province ;  this  cacique  will  be  sure  toaae 
forth  against  yon  with  a  mighty  force.  Toaccnn|iU 
your  enterprise,  therefore,  will  require  at  least<tl» 
sand  men  armed  like  those  who  follow  yon." 

The  youthful  cacique  gave  him  further  infNn^ 
on  the  subject,  collected  from  varioos  captivo  wim 
he  bad  taken  in  battle,  and  from  one  of  hisowiiB- 
tion,  who  had  been  for  a  long  lime  in  capdviiTig 
Tubanamd,  the  powerful  cacique  of  the  goldnirakL 
The  prince,  moreover,  offered  to  prove  the  sinariti 
of  his  words  by  accompanying  Yasco  Nuitez,io8n 
expedition  to  those  parts,  at  the  bead  of  his  Ukf' 
warriors. 

Such  w^as  the  first  intimation  received  by  Van 
Nunez  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  golden  realn 
and  it  had  an  immediate  effect  upon  bis  whole  (fa- 
racter  and  conduct.  This  hitherto  wandering  m^ 
desperate  man  had  now  an  enterprise  opened  !•  ■■• 
ambition,  whidi,  if  accomplished,  wonid  elevate  bis 
to  fame  and  fortune,  and  entitle  him  to  rank  tau 
the  great  captains  and  discoverers  oftbe  earth.  Henn- 
forth  the  discovery  of  the  sea  beyond  the  monnlM* 
was  the  great  object  of  his  thoughts,  and  hit  «W( 
spirit  seemed  roused  and  ennobled  by  the  idea. 

He  hastened  his  return  to  Darien,  to  make  tin 
necessary  preparations  for  this  splendid  enterpnt. 
Before  departing  from  the  province  of  Cooagtt  k 
baptized  that  cacique  by  the  nanre  of  Don  Oriot. 
and  performed  the  same  ceremony  npon  bis  sods  uJ 
several  of  his  subjects;— Uius  singubriy  did  anria 
and  religion  go  hand  in  liand  in  the  oondoct  of  ik 
Spanish  discoverers. 

Scarcely  had  Yasco  Nniiex  returned  to  Dirifl' 
when  the  Regidor  Yaldivia  arrived  there  from  His- 
paniola,  bnt  with  no  more  provisions  thancoddk 
brought  in  bis  small  caravel.  These  were  soon  co- 
sumed,  and  the  general  scarcity  continued.  It  ^ 
heightened  also  by  a  violent  tempest  of  liasAi' 
lightning,  and  rain,  which  brought  such  torrents  &«■ 
tlie  mountains  that  the  river  swelled  and  overfovt' 
its  banks,  laying  waste  all  the  adjacent  Cekb  iId< 
had  been  cultivated.  In  this  extremity  Vasco  Nai" 
despatched  Yaldivia  a  second  time  to  Hispaniah  iK 
provisions.  Anunaled  also  by  the  loftier  viewj  of » 
present  ambition,  be  wrote  to  Don  Diego  Cohiiii"!< 
who  governed  at  San  Domingo,  informing  him  of  tbt 
intelligence  he  had  received  of  a  great  sea  aiidii|X'- 
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lent  realms  beyond  the  inonntains,  and  entreating 
him  to  use  liis  influence  witli  (he  king  that  one  tboa- 
saod  men  might  lie  immediately  furnished  him  for 
the  prosecution  of  so  grand  a  discovery.  He  sent 
him  also  Ihe  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  crowns  in 

i  gold,  to  be  remitted  to  (lie  king  as  the  royal  fifllis  of 
what  had  already  been  collected  under  his  jnrisdic- 

I  tion.  Many  of  his  followers,  lil(ewise,  forwarded 
sums  of  gold  to  lie  remitted  to  their  creditors  in 

'  Spain.  In  the  mean  time,  Yasco  Nuftez  prayed  Ihe 
Admiral  to  yield  him  prompt  succour  to  enable  him 
to  keep  his  footing  in  (he  land,  representing  the  difO- 

.     culty  he  had  in  maintaining, with  a  mere  handful  of 

;    men,  so  vast  a  country  in  a  state  of  subjection. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

■IPtDITIOII  or  TISCO  NOIfU  III  QIIBST  OP  TOI  GOLDM 
TMPLB  OP  DOBiYBi. 

[  <SI2.   ] 

While  Vasco  Nuilez  awaited  the  result  of  this 
mission  of  Yaldivia,  his  active  disposKion  prompted 
him  to  undertake  foraging  excursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Among  various  rumours  of  golden  realms  in  the 
interior  of  (iiis  unknown  land,  was  one  concerning  a 
province  called  Dobayba,  situated  about  forty  leagues 
distant,  on  (he  banks  of  a  great  river  which  emp(ied 
itself,  by  several  mouths,  into  a  comer  of  (be  Gulf  of 
Uraba. 

This  province  derived  its  name,  according  to  Indian 
tradition,  from  a  mighty  female  of  the  olden  time, 
the  aiolber  of  the  god  who  created  the  sun  and  moon 
andaligood  tilings.  Site  had  power  over  the  elements, 
sending  thunder  and  lightning  to  lay  waste  the  lands 
of  those  who  displeased  her,  but  showering  down 
fertility  and  abundance  upon  the  possessions  of  her 
faithful  worshippers.    Others  described  her  as  hav- 
ing  been  an  Indian  princess,  who  once  reigned 
amongst  themountainsof  Dobayba,  and  was  renown- 
ed throughout  the  land  for  her  supernatural  power 
and  wisdom.    After  Iter  death,  divine  honours  were 
paid  her,  and  a  great  temple  was  erected  for  her 
worship.    Hither  the  natives  repaired  from  far  and 
near,  on  a  kind  of  pilgrimage,  bearing  offerings  of 
their  most  valuable  effects.    The  caciques  who  ruled 
over  distant  territories  also  sent  golden  tributes,  at 
certain  limes  of  the  year,  to  be  deposited  in  this 
temple,  and  slaves  to  be  sacrificed  at  its  shrine.    At 
one  time,  it  was  ad<led,  this  worship  fell  into  disuse, 
the  pilgrimages  were  discontinued,  and  the  caciques 
neglected  (o  sent  their  tributes;  whereupon  the  deity, 
as  a  punishment,  inflicted  a  drought  upon  the  country. 
The  springs  and  fountains  failed,  the  rivers  were 
dried  up;  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were 
obliged  to  descend  into  the  plains,  where  they  digged 
.  pits  and  wells,  but  these  likewise  failing,  a  great  part 


of  (be  nations  perished  with  tliirst.  The  remainder 
hastened  (o  propitiate  the  deity  by  tributes  and  sa- 
crifices, and  thus  succeeded  in  averting  lier  displea- 
sure. Id  consequence  of  offerings  of  tlie  kind,  made 
for  generations  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  (he 
temple  was  said  to  be  filled  with  treasure,  and  its 
walls  to  be  covered  with  golden  gifts.  ■  In  addition 
(0  (he  tale  of  this  temple,  (he  Indians  gave  marvellous 
accounts  of  the  general  wealth  of  this  province,  de- 
claring that  it  abounded  with  mines  of  gold,  the  veins 
of  which  reached  from  the  dwelling  of  the  cacique  to 
the  borders  of  his  dominions. 

To  penetrate  to  this  territory,  and  above  all  to 
secure  (he  treasures  of  the  golden  temple,  was  an 
enterprise  suited  to  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Ihe  Spa- 
niards. Yasco  Nuitez  chose  one  hundred  and  seventy 
of  his  hardiest  men  for  (he  purpose.  Embarking 
them  in  two  brigantines  and  a  number  of  canoes,  be 
set  sail  from  Darien,  and,  after  standing  about  nine 
leagues  to  the  east,  came  to  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  deSan  Juan,  or  the  Great  River  of  St.  John, 
also  called  (he  Atrato,  which  is  since  ascertained  to 
be  one  of  (he  branches  of  (be  river  Darien.  Here  he 
detached  Rodrigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenares  with  one 
third  of  his  forces  to  explore  Ihe  stream,  while  he 
himself  proceeded  wi(h  the  residue  to  another  branch 
of  Ihe  river,  which  he  was  told  flowed  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Dobayba,  and  whidt  be  ascended,  fluked 
with  sanguine  expectations.* 

His  old  enemy  Zemaco,  the  cacique  of  Darien, 
however,  had  discovered  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
and  had  taken  measures  to  disappoint  it :  repairing 
to  the  province  of  Dobayba,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
its  cacique  to  retire  at  the  approacli  of  tlie  Spaniards, 
leaving  his  country  deserted. 

Yasco  Nuitez  found  a  village  situated  in  a  marshy 
neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  mis- 
took it  for  the  residence  of  (he  cacique :  it  was  silent 
and  abandoned.  There  was  not  an  Indian  to  be  met 
with  from  whom  he  could  obtain  any  information 
about  tlie  country,  or  who  could  guide  him  to  (he 
golden  (emple.  He  was  disappointed,  also,  in  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  stipply  of  provisions,  but  he 
found  weapons  of  various  kinds  hanging  in  the  de- 
serted houses,  and  gathered  jewels  and  pieces  of  gold 
to  (he  value  of  seven  thousand  caslellanos.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  savage  look  of  the  surrounding  wil- 

■  p.  Martyr,  dec.  5,  c  6.    Idem,  dec.  7,  c.  10. 

>  In  recording  Ihis  expedlUon,  Uie  autlior  has  followed  the  old 
Spanish  narralives,  wriden  when  the  lace  of  the  country  was  but 
little  known,  and  he  was  much  perplexed  to  reconcile  the  ac- 
counts given  of  numerous  streams  with  the  rivers  laid  down  on 
modem  maps.  By  a  dear  and  jodicions  explanation,  given  in  the 
recent  worli  of  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana,  it  appears  that  the 
different  streams  explored  by  Vasco  Nunez  and  Colmenares  wcro 
all  branches  of  one  grand  river,  which,  descending  from  the 
mountains  of  Ihe  interior,  winds  about  in  crystal  streams  amoni; 
the  plains  and  morasses  bordering  the  bottom  of  the  great  gulf  of 
Darien,  and  discharges  itself  by  various  mouths  into  the  gulf.  In 
fact,  the  stream  which  ran  by  Ihe  infant  city  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
AnUgua  was  but  one  of  its  branches,  a  fact  entirely  unknown  to 
Vaux)  Kuhe/.  and  h'l  companiom. 
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derness,  which  was  perplexed  by  deep  morasses,  and 
having  no  guides  to  aid  liim  in  exploring  it,  he  put 
all  the  buoiy  he  had  collected  into  two  large  canoes, 
and  made  his  way  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Here 
lie  was  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest  which  nearly 
wrecked  his  two  briganlines,  and  obliged  him  to 
throw  a  great  part  of  ilieir  cargoes  overboard.  The 
two  canoes  containing  the  booty  were  swallowed  up 
by  ihe  raging  sea,  and  all  their  crews  perished. 

Thus  bafBed  and  tempest-tost,  Vasco  Nuftez  at 
length  succeeded  in  gelling  into  what  was  termed 
the  Grand  River,  which  he  ascended,  and  rejoined 
Gelmenares  and  his  detachment.  They  now  ex- 
tended their  excursions  up  a  stream  which  emptied 
ilself  into  the  Grand  River,  and  which,  from  the 
dark  hue  of  iis  waters,  they  called  Rio  Negro,  or  the 
black  river.  They  also  explored  certain  oUier  tribu- 
tary streams,  branching  from  it,  though  not  without 
occasional  skirmishes  with  the  natives. 

Ascending  one  of  these  minor  rivers  with  a  part  of 
his  men,  Vasco  Nui\ez  came  to  the  territories  of  a 
cacique  named  Abibeyba,  who  reigned  over  a  region 
of  marshes  and  shallow  lakes.  The  habitaiions  of  the 
natives  were  built  amidst  the  branches  of  immense 
and  lofty  trees.  They  were  large  enough  to  contain 
whole  family  connexions,  and  were  conslructed  partly 
of  wood,  partly  of  a  kind  of  wicker-work,  combining 
strength  and  pliability,  and  yielding  uninjured  to  the 
motion  of  the  branches  when  agitated  by  the  wind. 
The  inhabitants  ascended  to  them  with  great  agility, 
by  light  ladders,  formed  of  great  reeds  split  through 
the  middle,  for  the  reeds  on  this  coast  grow  to  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  body.  These  ladders  they  drew 
np  after  them  at  night,  or  in  case  of  attack.  These 
habitations  were  well  stocked  with  provisions ;  but 
the  fermented  beverages,  of  which  these  people  had 
always  a  supply,  were  buried  in  vessels  in  the  earth, 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  lest  they  should  be  rendered 
turbid  by  Ihe  rocking  of  the  houses.  Close  by,  also, 
were  the  canoes  with  which  they  navigated  the  rivers 
and  ponds  of  their  marshy  country,  aud  followed 
their  main  occupation  of  Ushing. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians 
took  refuge  in  their  tree-built  castles,  and  drew  up 
the  ladders.  The  former  called  upon  them  to  de- 
scend and  to  fear  nothing.  Upon  this  the  cacique 
replied,  entreating  that  be  might  not  be  molested, 
seeing  be  had  done  them  no  injury.  They  threat- 
ened, unless  he  came  down,  to  fell  the  trees,  or  to 
set  fire  to  them  and  burn  him  and  his  wives  and 
children.  The  cacique  was  disposed  to  consent,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  people.  Upon 
this  Ihe  Spaniards  prepared  to  hew  down  the  trees, 
but  were  assailed  by  showers  of  stones.  They  co- 
vered themselves,  however,  with  their  bucklers,  as- 
sailed the  trees  vigorously  with  their  hatchets,  and 
soon  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  capitulate.  The 
cacique  descended  with  hb  wife  and  two  of  his 
children.  The  first  demand  of  the  Spaniards  was 
for  gold.  He  assured  tliem  he  had  none;  for,  having 


no  need  of  it,  be  had  never  made  it  an  object  of  his 
search.  Being  importuned,  however,  he  assoml 
lliem  thai  if  he  were  permitted  to  repair  to  certaio 
mountains  at  a  distance,  he  would  in  a  few  days  re- 
turn, and  bring  them  what  they  desired.  Tbrf 
permitted  him  to  depart,  retaining  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  hostages,  but  Ihey  saw  no  more  of  the  cadqv. 
After  remaining  here  a  few  days,  and  regaling  on 
tlie  provisions  which  they  found  in  abundance,  tbrr 
continued  their  foraging  expeditions,  often  oppostil 
by  the  bold  and  warlike  natives,  and  sufibrin^  oea- 
sional  loss,  bat  inflicting  great  havoc  on  their  op- 
posers. 

Having  thus  overrun  a  connderaUe  extent  ef 
country,  and  no  grand  object  presenting  to  lure  Ma 
on  to  further  enterprise,  Vasco  Nuftez  at  length  r- 
turned  to  Darien  with  the  spoils  and  captives  be  tad 
taken,  leaving  Bartolome  Hurtado  with  thirty  wa 
in  an  Indian  village  on  the  Rio  N^ro,  or  Bbd 
River,  to  hold  the  country  in  subjection.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  first  expedition  in  quest  of  the  goUn 
temple  of  Dobayba,  which,  fur  some  time,  coolinoe^ 
to  be  a  favourite  olgect  of  enterprise  among  the  ad- 
venturers of  Darien. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DlSiSm  ON  TBI  BUCK  aiTM.      IRDIill  KOT  IGMRST  DUin. 

Babtolohe  Hurtado,  being  left  to  his  own  ds- 
cretion  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  River,  occopiei 
himself  occasionally  in  hunting  the  scattered  natins 
who  straggled  about  the  surrounding  forests.  Hiv- 
ing in  this  way  picked  up  twenty-four  captives,  U 
put  them  on  board  of  a  large  canoe,  like  so  mncfa  lin 
stock,  to  be  transported  to  Darien  and  sold  as  davts. 
Twenty  of  his  followers,  who  were  infirm  dtba 
from  wounds  or  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  embark- 
ed also  in  the  canoe,  so  that  only  ten  men  remained 
with  Hurtado. 

The  great  canoe,  thus  heavily  freighted,  descended 
the  Black  River  slowly,  between  hanks  overfauor 
with  forests.  Zemaco,  the  indefatigable  caciqne  o^ 
Darien,  was  on  tlie  waich,  and  waylaid  th«  ark  vift 
four  canoes  filled  with  warriors,  armed  with  w 
clul)s  and  lances  hardened  in  the  fire.  The  Spanianfc. 
bemgsick,  could  make  but  feeble  resistance;  some 
were  massacred,  others  leaped  into  the  river  ni 
were  drowned.  Two  only  escaped,  by  clinging  » 
two  trunks  of  trees  that  were  floating  down  the  river, 
and  covering  lliemselves  with  the  branches.  Read- 
ing tlie  shore  in  safely,  they  rettirned  to  BarlolaaK 
Hurtado  with  the  tragical  tidings  of  the  death  ofl» 
followers.  Hurtado  was  so  disheartened  by  the  nem, 
and  so  dismayed  at  his  own  helpless  situation,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  country,  that  he  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  fatal  shores  of  the  Black  River,  and  retnni  to 
Darien.  He  was  quickened  in  this  resolution  by  n- 
ceiving  intimation  of  a  conspiracy  formii^  amooir  the 
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natives.  The  implacable  Zemaco  had  drawn  four 
otlier  caciques  into  a  secret  plan  to  assemble  their 
vassals  and  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  Darien :  Hur- 
tado  hastened  with  the  remnant  of  his  followers  to 
carry  tidings  to  the  settlement  of  this  conspiracy. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  at  his  intelli- 
gence; others  treated  it  as  a  folse  rtmiour  of  the  In- 
dians, and  no  preparations  were  made  against  what 
might  be  a  mere  imaginary  danger. 

Fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  among  the  female 
captives  owned  by  Yasco  Nuilez  was  an  Indian  dam- 
sel named  Fulvia;  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  her 
beauty,  he  had  ^own  great  &vour,  and  who  had 
become  strongly  attached  to  him.  She  had  a  brother 
among  the  warriors  of  Zemaco,  who  often  visited  her 
in  secret.  In  one  of  his  visits,  he  informed  her  that 
on  a  certain  night  the  settlement  would  be  attacked 
and  every  Spaniard  destroyed.  He  charged  her,  tliere- 
fore,  to  hide  herself  that  night  m  a  certain  place 
until  he  should  come  to  her  aid,  lest  she  should  be 
slain  in  the  confusion  of  the  massacre. 

When  her  brother  was  gone,  a  violent  struggle 
took  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Indian  girl,  between 
her  feeUng  for  her  family  and  her  people,  and  her 
affection  for  Yasco  NuAez.  The  latter  at  length 
prevailed,  and  she  revealed  all  that  had  been  told  to 
her.  The  Spaniard  prevailed  upon  her  to  send  for 
her  brother  under  pretence  of  aidmg  her  to  escape. 
Having  him  in  his  power,  he  extorted  from  him  all 
that  he  knew  of  tlie  designs  of  the  enemy.  His  con- 
fessions showed  what  inunineut  danger  bad  been 
lurking  round  Yasco  Nuiiez  in  his  most  unsaspecting 
moments.  The  prisoner  informed  him  that  he  bad 
been  one  of  forty  Indians  sent  some  time  before  by 
Uie  cacique  Zemaco  to  Yasco  Nuflez,  in  seeming 
friendship,  to  be  employed  by  him  in  cultivating  the 
fields  adjacent  to  the  settlement.  They  bad  secret 
orders,  however,  to  take  an  opportunity,  when  llie 
Spaniard  should  come  forth  to  inspect  their  work,  to 
set  npon  him  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  destroy 
him.  Fortunately,  Yasco  Muiiez  always  visited  the 
fields  mounted  on  his  war  horse,  and  armed  with 
lance  and  target.  The  Indians  were,  therefore,  so 
awed  by  his  martial  appearance,  and  by  the  terrible 
animal  he  bestrode,  that  they  dared  not  attack  him. 

Foiled  in  this  and  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  Ze- 
maco resorted  to  the  conspiracy  with  which  the 
settlement  was  now  menaced.  Five  caciques  had 
joined  in  the  confederacy :  they  had  prepared  a  hun- 
dred canoes;  amassed  provisions  for  an  army;  and 
coocerted  to  assemble  five  thousand  picked  warriors 
at  a  certain  time  and  place ;  with  these  they  were  to 
make  an  attack  on  llie  settlement  by  land  and  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  to  slaughter  every 
Spaniard. 

Having  learnt  where  the  confederate  chiefs  were  to 
be  found,  and  where  they  had  deposited  their  pro- 
visioDS,  Yasco  Nuitez  chose  seventy  of  his  best  men 
well  armed,  and  made  a  circuit  by  land,  while  Col- 
menares,  with  sixty  men,  sallied  forth  secretly  in  four 


canoes,  guided  by  the  Indian  prisoner.  In  this  way 
they  surprised  the  general  of  the  Indian  army  and 
several  of  the  principal  confederates,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  all  their  provisions,  though  tliey  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  formidable  Zemaco.  The  Indian  general  was 
shot  to  death  with  arrows,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  were  hanged  in  presence  of  their  captive 
followers.  The  defeat  of  this  deep-laid  plan,  and  the 
punishment  of  its  devisers,  spread  terror  throughout 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  prevented  any  fur- 
ther attempt  at  hostilities.  Yasco  Nuilez,  however, 
caused  a  strong  fortress  of  wood  to  be  immediately 
erected,  to  guard  against  any  future  assaults  of  the 
savages. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FORTHSI   rlCTIONS    III    TDE  COLONT.      IMOOIHCI  OF  ALONSO 
PEHIZ  ino  THE  BICOELOR  CORRAL. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  Umc  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  Yaldivia  for  Hispaniola,  yet  no  tidings 
had  been  received  from  him.  Many  began  to  fear 
that  some  disaster  had  befallen  him ;  while  others  in- 
sinuated that  it  was  possible  both  he  and  Zamudio 
might  have  neglected  the  objects  of  their  mission, 
and,  having  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  gold 
with  which  they  had  been  entrusted,  abandoned  the 
colony  to  its  fate. 

Yasco  Nunez  himself  was  harassed  by  these  sur- 
mises ;  and  by  the  dread  lest  the  Bachelor  Enciso 
should  succeed  in  prejudicing  the  mind  of  his 
sovereign  against  him.  Impatient  of  this  state  of 
anxious  suspense,  he  determined  to  repair  to  Spain, 
to  communicate  in  person  all  that  he  bad  heard  con- 
cerning the  Southern  Sea,  and  to  ask  for  tlie  troops 
necessary  for  its  discovery. 

Everyone,  however,  both  friend  and  foe,  exclaim- 
ed against  such  a  measure,  representing  his  presence 
as  indkpensable  to  the  safety  of  the  colony,  from  his 
great  talents  as  a  commander,  and  the  fear  enter- 
tained of  him  by  the  Indians. 

After  much  debate  and  contention,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  that  Juan  de  Cayzedo  and  Rodrigo  Enriquez 
de  Colmenares  should  go  in  his  place,  instructed  to 
make  all  necessary  representations  to  the  king.  Let- 
ters were  written  also,  containing  the  most  extrava- 
gant accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  partly 
dictated  by  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  writers,  and 
partly  by  the  fables  of  the  natives.  The  rumoured 
wealth  of  the  province  of  Dobayba,  and  the  treasures 
of  its  golden  temple  were  not  forgotten;  and  an  In- 
dian was  taken  to  Spain  by  the  commissioners,  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Zenu,  where  gold  was  said 
to  be  gathered  in  nets  stretched  across  the  mountain 
streams.  To  give  more  weight  to  all  tliese  stories, 
every  one  contributed  some  portion  of  gold  from  his 
private  hoard,  to  be  presented  to  the  king  in  addition 
to  the  amount  arising  from  his  fiftlis. 
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Bat  little  time  had  elapsed  after  the  departure  of 
the  coimniisioners,  when  new  dissensions  broke  oat 
in  the  colony.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a 
fortaitoos  assemblage  of  adventurers  ooold  remain 
long  tranquil  during  a  time  of  suffering,  under  miers 
of  questionable  authority.  Vasco  NaAez,  it  is  true, 
had  risen  by  his  courage  and  abilities;  bnt  be  had 
men  from  among  their  ranks ;  he  was  in  a  manner 
of  thdr  own  creation;  and  they  bad  not  become  suf- 
ficiently accustomed  to  him  as  a  governor,  to  forget 
that  he  was  recently  bat  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  an  absconding  debtor. 

Their  factious  discontent,  however,  was  directed 
at  first  against  a  favoarite  of  Yasco  Nuflez,  rather 
than  against  himself.  He  had  invested  Bartolome 
Hurtado,  the  conunander  of  the  Black  River,  witli 
considerable  authority  in  the  colony,  and  the  latter 
gave  great  offence  by  his  oppressive  conduct.  Hur- 
tado had  particniarly  aggrieved  by  his  am^ance  one 
Alonso  Perez  de  la  Rua,  a  touchy  cavalier,  jealous  of 
his  honour,  who  seems  to  have  peculiarly  possessed 
the  sensitive  punctilio  of  a  Spaniard.  Fired  at  some 
indignity  whether  real  or  fancied,  Aloaso  Perez 
llirew  himself  into  the  ranks  of  llie  disaffected,  and 
was  immediately  chosen  as  their  leader.  Thns  back- 
ed by  a  faction,  he  clamoured  loudly  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Hurtado ;  and,  finding  his  demands  unattend- 
ed to,  threw  eat  tlireats  of  deposing  Yasco  Nuitez. 
The  latter  no  sooner  heard  of  these  menaces,  than, 
with  his  usual  spirit  and  promptness,  he  seized  upon 
the  testy  Alonso  Perez,  and  threw  him  into  prison, 
to  digest  his  indignities  and  cool  his  passions  at 
lebure. 

The  conspirators  flew  to  arms  to  liberate  their 
leader.  The  friends  of  Yasco  NuFiez  were  equally 
on  the  alert.  The  two  parties  drew  out  in  battle 
array  in  the  public  square,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict 
was  on  tlie  point  of  taking  place.  Fortunately  there 
were  some  cool  heads  left  in  the  colony.  These  in- 
terfered at  the  critical  moment,  representing  to  the 
angry  adversaries  thai,  if  Ihey  fought  among  them- 
selves, and  diminished  their  already  scanty  numbers, 
even  the  conquerors  must  eventually  fall  a  prey  to 
the  Indians. 

Their  remonstrances  had  effect.  A  parley  ensued, 
and,  after  much  noisy  debate,  a  kind  of  compromise 
was  made.  Alonso  Perez  was  liberated,  and  the 
mntineers  dispersed  quietly  to  their  homes.  The 
next  day,  however,  they  were  again  in  arms,  and 
seized  upon  Bartolome  Hurtado;  but  after  a  Kttle 
while  were  prevailed  upon  to  set  him  free.  Their 
factious  views  seemed  turned  to  a  higher  object. 
They  t)roke  forth  into  loud  murmurs  against  Yasco 
Nuflez,  complaining  that  he  had  not  made  a  fair  di- 
vision of  the  gold  and  slaves  taken  in  the  late  expe- 
ditions ,  and  threatening  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him 
to  account.  Above  all,  they  clamoured  for  an  imme- 
diate distribution  often  thousand  castellanos  in  gold, 
which  yet  remained  unshared. 

Yasco  Nuitez  nnderstood  too  well  the  riotous  na- 


ture of  the  people  nnder  him,  and  his  own  pmiiw 
hold  on  their  obedience,  to  attempt  to  cape  \rith  6m 
in  this  moment  of  turbolence.  He  shrew(By  drier- 
mined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  from  the  sight  ofdt 
multitude,  and  to  leave  them  to  divide  the  tfi 
among  themselves,  trusting  lo  their  own  strife  it 
his  security.  That  very  night  he  sallied  ibrth  init 
the  country,  under  pretence  of  going  on  a  faaDti^ 
expedition. 

The  nest  morning  the  nratineers  found  tbenisdw 
in  possession  of  the  field.  Alonso  Perez,  tbe  p;^ 
matical  ringleader,  immediately  assomed  the  n» 
mand,  seconded  by  the  Bachelor  Corral,  lliar  first 
measure  was  to  seize  npon  the  ten  thousand  casul^ 
lanos,  and  to  divide  (hem  among  the  niiiltitode,  h 
way  of  secaring  their  own  popularity.  The  ort 
proved  the  sagacity  and  forethought  of  Yasco  Krie. 
Scarcely  had  these  hot-headed  intermeddlai  eniotd 
upon  the  partition  of  the  gold,  than  a  farioosMft 
arose.  Every  one  was  dissatisfied  with  his  sbn. 
considering  his  merits  entitled  to  peculiar  recanpenst 
Every  attempt  to  appease  the  rabble  only  angnenud 
their  violence,  and  in  their  rage  they  swore  ili' 
Yasco  Nufiez  had  always  shown  more  judgment  ai 
discrimination  in  his  distributions  to  men  of  meni- 

Tbe  adherents  of  the  latter  now  ventured  to  fifif 
their  voices;  "  Yasco  Nmlez,"  said  they,  "wwil' 
gold  by  his  enterprise  and  valour,  and  wooW  bw 
sliared  it  with  the  brave  and  the  deserving;  but  tlw 
men  have  seized  upon  it  by  factious  means,  and  v0 
squander  it  upon  their  minions."  The  muhHA 
who,  in  fact,  admired  the  soldier-like  ijnaliiie' 
Yasco  Nuflez,  displayed  one  of  the  cnstomary  rew 
of  popular  feeling.  The  tonchy  Alonso  Perei,  ^ 
coadjutor  the  Bachelor  Corral,  and  several  dbei f* 
the  ringleaders  were  seized,  put  into  irons,  antii^ 
fined  in  the  fortress;  and  Yasco  Nufiez  was  recdi' 
with  loud  acclamations  to  the  settlement. 

How  long  tliis  pseudo-commander  might  hm  !«■ 
able  to  manage  the  unsteady  populace,  it  is  '«V 
sible  to  say ;  but  just  at  this  juncture  two  sUps '' 
rived  from  Hispaniola,  freighted  with  soppKet,  » 
bringing  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and  W 
men.  They  brought  also  a  commissimi  U)  Vw 
Nunez,  sigijied  by  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  tlie  i»f 
treasurer  of  Hispaniola,  (to  whom  he  had  sent  >F^ 
vate  present  of  gold),  constitnUng  him  eaptainfa*' 
of  the  colony.  R  is  doubtful  whedier  ?•!««*• 
possessed  the  power  to  confer  such  a  coiBinw* 
though  it  is  affirmed  that  the  king  had  dothed  * 
with  it,  as  a  kind  of  check  npon  tbe  authority  «f  * 
admnal  Don  Diego  Columbus,  then  govemarrf^ 
paniola,  of  whose  extensive  sway  in  the  New  *•* 
the  monarch  was  secretly  jealous.  At  any  bI«i  * 
treasurer  appears  to  have  acted  in  full 
the  nltimate  approbation  of  his  sovereign. 

Yasco  Nnilez  was  rejoiced  at  receiving  a 
sion  which  clothed  him  with  at  least  the  seaS^ 
of  royal  sanction.  Feeling  more  assured  in  1*  »■ 
tualion,  and  being  naturally  of  a  geneiiMB  and  •"" 
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giving  temper,  he  was  eatiily  prevailed  npon,  in  bis 
DioraeiilofexullatioB,  to  release  and  pardon  Alonso 
Perez,  the  Bachelor  Corral,  and  the  other  ringleaders 
of  the  late  commotions;  and  for  a  time  the  feuds 
and  factions  of  this  petty  community  were  lulled  to 
repose. 


CHAPTEa  vn. 

VUCO  nURU  DltuaillKS  to  SEEI  TUK  sea  BnOKD  TBI 

aOUNTlINS. 

[  1313.  ] 

The  temporary  triumph  of  Vasco  Nuilez  was  soon 
overcast  by  tidings  received  from  Spain.    His  late 
colleague,  the  alcalde  Zamudio  wrote  him  word,  that 
Ibe  Bachelor  Enciso  had  carried  his  complaints  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  succeeded  in  rousing  the  m- 
tlignation  of  the  king,  and  had  obtained  a  sentence 
in  bis  fovoor,  condemning  Yasco  Nuiiez  in  costs  and 
damages.    Zamudio  informed  him  in  addition,  that 
he  would  be  immediately  summoned  to  repair  to 
Spain,  and  answer  in  person  the  criminal  charges 
advanced  against  him  on  account  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment and  probable  death  of  the  unfortunate  Nicuesa. 
Yasco  Nuiicz  was  at  first  stunned  by  tliis  intelli- 
gence, which  seemed  at  one  blow  to  annihilate  all  his 
liopes  and  fortunes.    He  was  a  man,  however,  of 
prompt  decision  and  intrepid  spirit.    The  informa- 
tion received  from  Spain  was  private  and  informal ; 
no  order  bad  yet  arrived  from  the  king;  he  was 
still  master  of  his  actions,  and  had  control  over  the 
colony.    One  brilliant  achievement  might  atone  for 
all  the  past,  and  fix  him  in  the  favour  of  the  monarch. 
Such  an  achievement  was  within  his  reach — ^the  dis- 
covery of  the  southern  sea.    It  is  true,  a  thousand 
soldiers  had  been  required  for  the  expedition,  but 
were  he  to  wait  for  their  arrival  from  Spain,  bis  day 
of  grace  would  be  past.    It  was  a  desperate  thing  to 
undertake  the  task  with  the  handful  of  men  at  his 
command,  but  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
desperate.    Fame,  fortune,  Ufe  itself,  depended  upon 
the  successful  and  the  prompt  execution  of  the  en- 
terprise.   To  linger  was  to  be  lost. 

Vasco  Nunez  looked  round  upon  the  crew  of  dar- 
ing and  reckless  adventurers  that  formed  the  colony, 
and  chose  one  hundred  and  ninety  of  tlie  most  reso- 
lute, vigorous,  and  devoted  to  his  person.  These  he 
snmed  with  swords,  targets,  cross  bows,  and  arque- 
iiusses.  He  did  not  conceal  from  them  the  danger  of 
lie  enterprise  into  which  he  was  about  to  lead  them; 
Hit  the  spirit  of  these  Spanish  adventurers  was  al- 
ways roused  by  the  idea  of  perilous  and  extravagant 
ixploit.  To  aid  his  slender  forces,  be  took  with  him 
t  number  of  blood-hounds,  which  had  been  found  to 
)e  terrific  allies  in  Indian  warfare. 

Tlie  Spanish  writei-s  make  particular  mention  of 
tlie  of  tliose  animals,  named  Leoiicico,  which  was  a 
L-onstaul  companion,  and  as  it  were  body  guard  of 
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Yasco  Nuilez,  and  describe  him  as  minutely  as  they 
would  a  favourite  warrior.  He  was  of  a  middle  size, 
but  immensely  strong :  of  a  dull  yellow  or  reddish 
colour,  with  a  black  muzzle,  and  his  body  was  scarred 
all  over  with  wounds  received  in  innumerable  battles 
with  the  Indians.  Yasco  Nniiez  always  took  tiim  on 
his  expeditions,  and  sometimes  lent  him  to  others, 
receiving  for  his  services  the  same  share  of  booty  al- 
lotted to  an  armed  man.  In  ibis  way  he  gained  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  upwards  of  a 
Uiousand  crowns.  The  Indians,  it  is  said,  had  con- 
ceived such  terror  of  this  animal,  that  the  very  sight 
of  bim  was  sufficient  to  put  a  host  of  them  to  flight.' 
In  addition  to  these  forces,  Yasco  Nuilez  took  with 
him  a  nnnriier  of  the  Indians  of  Darien,  whom  be 
had  won  to  him  by  kindness,  and  whose  services 
were  important,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  of  the  habits  and  resources  of  savage  life. 
Such  was  the  motley  armament  that  set  forth  from 
Uie  little  colony  of  Darien,  under  Uie  guidance  of  a 
daring,  if  not  desperate  commander,  in  quest  oLlbe 
great  Pacific  Ocean. 


CHAPTER  vra. 

EXPKDmOR   U  QUEST  Or  TUE  80UTOERN  SEA. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  September  that  Yasco  Nuftez 
embarked  with  his  foUowers  in  a  brigantine  and  nine 
lai^  canoes  or  pirogues,  followed  by  the  cheers  and 
good  wishes  of  those  who  remained  at  the  settle- 
ment. Standing  to  the  north-westward,  he  arrived 
without  accident  at  Coyba,  the  dominion  of  the  ca- 
cique Careta,  whose  daughter  he  had  received  as  a 
pledge  of  amity.  That  Indian  beauty  had  acquired 
a  great  inffnence  over  Yasco  Nuitez  and  appears  to 
have  cemented  his  friendship  with  her  father  and 
her  people.  He  was  receiv«l  by  the  cacique  with 
open  arms,  and  furnished  with  guides  and  warriors 
to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise. 

Vasco  Nuflez  left  about  half  of  his  men  at  Coyba 
io.gnard  the  brigantine  and  canoes,  while  he  should 
penetrate  the  wilderness  with  the  residue.  The  im- 
portance of  hk  present  expedition,  not  merely  as 
affecting  his  own  fortunes,  but  as  it  were  unfolding 
a  mighty  secret  of  nature,  seems  to  have  impressed 
itself  upon  his  spirit,  and  to  have  given  correspondent 
solemnity  to  his  conduct.  Before  setting  out  upon 
his  march,  he  caused  mass  to  be  performed,  and  of- 
fered up  prayers  to  God  for  the  success  of  his  perilous 
undertaking. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  September,  that  he  struck 
off  for  the  mountains.  The  march  was  difficult  and 
toilsome  in  the  extreme.  The  Spaniards,  encum- 
Iiered  with  the  weight  of  theur  armour  and  weapons, 
nnd  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate,  were 
obliged  to  climb  rocky  precipices,  and  to  stnig^le 

'  Ovicdo,  Ilul.  Indies,  p.  2,  c.  3.  BIS. 
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through  dose  and  tangled  forests.  Their  Indian 
allies  aided  them  by  carrying  their  ammnnition  and 
provisions,  and  by  gaiding  them  to  the  most  prac- 
ticable patlis. 

On  the  eighth  of  September  they  arrived  at  the 
Tillage  of  Ponca,  the  ancient  enemy  of  Careta.  The 
Tillage  was  lifeless  and  abandoned ;  the  caciqne  and 
his  people  had  fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
The  Spaniards  remained  here  several  days  to  recruit 
the  health  of  some  of  their  number  who  had  fallen 
ill.  It  was  necessary  also  to  procure  gnides  ac- 
quainted with  the  mountain  wilderness  they  were 
approaching.  The  retreat  of  Ponca  was  at  length 
discovered,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon,  though  re- 
iactantly,  to  come  to  Yasco  Nnflez.  The  latter  had 
a  peculiar  facility  in  winning  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  natives.  The  caciqne  was  soon  so 
captivated  by  his  kindness  that  he  revealed  to  him  in 
secret  all  he  knew  of  the  natural  riches  of  the  conn- 
try.  He  assured  hfan  of  the  truth  of  what  had  been 
told  hhn  about  a  great  pechry  or  sea  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  gave  him  several  ornaments  inge- 
niously wrought  of  fine  gold,  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  countries  upon  its  borders.  He  told  him, 
moreover,  that  when  he  had  attained  the  summit  of 
a  lolly  ridge,  to  which  he  pointed,  and  which  seemed 
10  rise  up  to  the  skies,  he  would  behold  that  seaspread 
out  far  below  him. 

Animated  by  these  accounts,  Yasco  Nunez  procured 
fresh  guides  from  the  cacique,  and  prepared  to  ascend 
the  mountains.  Numbers  of  his  men  having  fallen 
ill  from  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  he  or- 
dered them  to  return  slowly  to  Goyha,  taking  with 
him  none  but  such  as  were  in  robust  and  vigorous 
health. 

On  the  aotl)  of  September,  he  again  set  forward 
through  a  broken  rocky  country,  covered  with  a 
matted  forest,  and  intersected  by  deep  and  turbulent 
streams,  many  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  upon 
rafls. 

So  toilsome  was  ihejonmey,  that  m  four  days 
they  did  not  advance  above  ten  leagues,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  suffered  excessively  from  hunger. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  they  arrived  at  the  provinceof 
a  warlike  cacique,  named  Quaraqui,  who  was  at  war 
with  Ponca. 

Hearing  that  a  band  of  strangers  were  entermg  bis 
territories,  guided  by  tlie  subjects  of  his  inveterate 
foe,  the  cacique  took  the  Held  with  a  large  number  of 
warriors,  some  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  others 
with  long  spears,  or  with  double-handed  maces  of 
palm  wood,  almost  as  heavy  and  hard  as  iron.  See- 
ing the  inconsiderable  number  of  the  Spaniards,  tliey 
set  upon  them  with  furious  yells,  thinking  to  over- 
come them  in  an  instant.  The  first  discliarge  of  fire- 
arms, however,  struck  them  witli  dismay.  They 
thought  they  were  contending  with  demons  who 
vomitted  forth  thunder  and  lightning,  especially  when 
tliey  saw  their  companions  fall  bleeding  and  dead 
beside  them,  without  receiving  any  apparent  blow. 


They  took  to  headlong  flight,  and  were  boUjpv- 
sued  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  blood-hounds.  Sow 
were  transfixed  with  lances,  others  hewn  down  viih 
swords,  and  many  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  do^ 
so  that  Quaraqnji  and  six  hundred  of  lis  waims 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

A  brother  of  the  cacique  and  several  daek  vm 
taken  prisoners.  They  were  dad  in  robes  of  white 
cotton.  Either  from  their  effeminate  dress,  or  fm 
the  accusations  of  thdr  enemies,  the  Spaniards  wetc 
indnoed  to  consider  them  guilty  of  unnatural  crias. 
and,  in  their  abhorrence  and  disgust,  gave  tben  It 
be  lorn  to  pieces  by  the  blood-honnds.' 

It  is  also  affirmed,  that  among  the  prisonen  wot 
several  negroes,  who  had  been  slaves  to  the  aaqt 
The  Spaniards,  we  are  told,  were  mfonned  b;tt 
other  capUves,  that  these  black  men  came  to) 
region  at  no  great  distance,  where  there  was  a  pen^ 
of  that  colour,  with  whom  they  were  freqaeotijii 
war.  "These,"  adds  the  Spanish  writer,  "wm 
the  first  negroes  ever  fbund  in  the  Mew  World,  mi 
I  believe  no  otliers  have  since  been  discovered."' 

After  this  sanguinary  triumph,  the  Spaoiaii 
marched  to  the  village  of  Quaraqui,  where  tht; 
found  considerable  booty  in  gold  and  jewels.  Of  il* 
Yasco  Nnilez  reserved  one-fifth  for  the  crown,  vi 
shared  tlie  rest  liberally  among  his  followers.  Hk 
village  was  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountam  thatn- 
mained  for  them  to  climb ;  several  of  the  Spanish 
however,  were  so  disabled  by  the  wounds  they  Id' 
received  in  battle,  or  so  exhausted  by  the  b^ 
and  hunger  tliey  had  endured,  that  they  were  i» 
able  to  proceed.  They  were  obliged  therefore  if 
luctantly  to  remamin  the  village,  within  sigfatofik 
mountain-top  that  commanded  the  long-soagfat  pn- 
spect.  Yasco  Nunez  selected  fresh  guides  ft» 
among  his  prisoners,  who  were  natives  of  Ibepn- 
vince,  and  sent  back  the  subjects  of  Ponca.  Ofik 
band  of  Spaniards  who  had  set  out  with  him  in  0* 
enterprise,  sixty-^ven  alone  remained  in  soOiciai 
health  and  spiriu  for  thte  last  effort.  These  be' 
dered  to  retire  early  to  repose,  that  they  miglill' 
ready  to  set  off  at  tlie  cool  and  fresh  hour  ol  (In- 
break, so  as  to  reach  tlie  summit  of  the  moonta 
before  the  noon-tide  heat. 

>  Berrera.  UiaL  lad.,  dec.  i,  I.  x,  c.  I. 

•  Peter  Hartfr,  in  hta  Uiird  Decade,  makes  meaHai  of  i** 
negroes  in  tlie  tallowing  words :  —"About  two  days' JoofW!* 
tant  ttom  Quaraqnii  is  a  region  inlialiited  only  by  bl«*  ■*' 
exceeding  fierce  and  cmel.  U  Issojiposed  Uial  intiiMI"*'* 
tain  biadi  moors  sailed  tfaUlier  out  of  Ethiopia.  lorob,»iitUK 
shipwreck,  or  some  other  chance,  they  were  driTcn  to** 
mountains."  As  Martyr  lived  and  wrote  at  the  time,  he  doif 
rdatcd  the  mere  rumom-  of  the  day,  which  all  «iili«<Ii'»'f 
counu  have  disproved.  The  otho-  historians  who  noiiw* 
the  circumstance,  have  probaWy  repealed  it  Irom  him.  ll** 
have  risen  trom  some  misreprcseatation,  and  is  mt  aililW 
credit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DISCOVERT  or  THE  PACIFIC  OGIAN. 

The  day  bad  scarce  dawned,  when  Yasco  NnHez 
and  bis  followers  set  forth  from  the  Indian  village 
and  began  to  climb  the  height.  It  was  a  severe  and 
rugged  toil  (br  men  so  way-worn ;  but  they  were 
filled  with  new  ardonr  at  the  idea  of  the  triumphant 
scene  that  was  so  soon  to  repay  them  for  all  their 
hardships. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  emerged 
from  the  thick  forests  through  which  they  had  hi- 
therto struggled,  and  arrived  at  a  lofty  and  airy 
region  of  the  mountain.  The  bald  summit  alone  re- 
mained to  be  ascended ;  and  their  guides  pointed  to 
a  moderate  eminence  from  which  they  said  tlie  south- 
ern sea  was  visible. 

Upon  Ibis  Vasco  Naitez  commanded  his  followers 
to  halt,  and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place. 
Then,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  ascended  alone 
the  bare  mountain-top.  On  reaching  the  summit 
the  long-desired  prospect  burst  upon  his  view.  It 
was  as  if  a  new  world  were  unfolded  to  him,  sepa- 
rated from  all  hitherto  known  by  this  mighty  barrier 
of  mountains.  Below  him  extended  a  vast  chaos  of 
Fock  and  forest,  and  green  savannahs  and  wandering 
streams,  while  at  a  distance  the  waters  of  the  pro- 
mised ocean  glittered  in  the  morning  sun. 

At  this  glorious  prospect,  Yasco  Nunez  sank  npon 
his  knees,  and  poured  out  thanks  to  God  for  being  the 
first  European  to  whom  it  was  given  to  make  that 
great  discovery.  He  then  called  his  people  to  ascend : 
"Behold,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  that  glorious  sight 
which  we  haveso  much  desired.  Let  us  give  thanks 
to  God  that  he  has  granted  us  this  great  honour  and  ad- 
vantage. Let  lis  pray  to  him  to  guide  and  aid  us  to  con- 
quer the  sea  and  land  which  we  have  discovered,  and 
-which  Christian  has  never  entered  to  preach  the  holy 
doctrine  of  the  Evangelists.  As  to  yourselves,  be  as 
you  have  hitherto  been,  faithful  and  true  to  me,  and 
by  the  fovonr  of  Christ  yon  will  become  the  richest 
Spaniards  that  have  ever  come  to  the  Indies ;  you  will 
render  the  greatest  services  to  your  king  that  ever 
vassal  rendered  to  his  lord  ;  and  you  will  have  the 
eternal  glory  and  advantage  of  all  that  is  here  dis- 
covered, conquered,  and  converted  to  our  holy  Ca- 
tholic faith." 

The  Spaniards  answered  thb  speech  by  embracing 
Vasco  Nunez,  and  promising  to  follow  him  to 
death.  Among  them  was  a  priest,  named  Andres 
tie  Vara,  who  lifted  np  his  voice  and  chaunted  Te 
Deum  lavdamus — the  usual  anthem  of  Spanish  dis- 
coverers. The  rest,  kneeling  down,  joined  in  the 
strain  with  pious  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  joy;  and 
never  did  a  more  sincere  oblation  rise  to  the  Deity 
from  u  sanctified  altar,  than  from  that  wild  mountain 
summit.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  sublime  dis- 
coveries that  liad  yet  been  made  in  the  New  World, 
untl  ninst  have  opened  a  boundless  field  of  conjecture 


to  the  wondering  Spaniards.  The  imagination  de- 
lights to  picture  forth  the  splendid  confusion  of  their 
thoughts.  Was  this  the  great  Indian  ocean,  studded 
with  precious  islands,  abounding  in  gold,  in  gems, 
and  spices,  and  bordered  by  the  goi^ons  cities  and 
wealthy  marts  of  the  East?  or  was  it  some  lonely 
sea  locked  np  in  the  embraces  of  savage  uncultivated 
continents,  and  never  traversed  by  a  bark,  excepting 
the  light  pirogue  of  the  savage  ?  The  latter  could 
hardly  be  the  case,  for  the  natives  had  told  the  Spa- 
niards of  golden  realms,  and  populous  and  powerful 
and  luxurious  nations  upon  its  shores.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  bordered  by  various  people,  civilized  in 
fact,  though  differing  from  Europe  in  their  civiliza- 
tion ;  who  might  have  peculiar  laws  and  customs  and 
arts  and  sciences ;  who  might  form,  as  it  were,  a 
world  of  their  own,  intercommuning  by  this  mighty 
sea,  and  carrying  on  commerce  between  their  own 
islands  and  continents;  but  who  might  exist  in  to- 
tal ignorance  and  independence  of  the  other  hemi- 
spliere. 

Such  may  naturally  have  been  the  ideas  suggested 
by  the  sight  of  this  unknown  ocean.  It  was  the  pre- 
valent belief  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  that  they 
were  the  first  Christians  who  had  made  the  discovery. 
Yasco  Nuitez,  therefore,  called  upon  all  present  to 
witness  that  he  took  possession  of  that  sea,  its  islands, 
and  surrounding  lands,  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Castile,  and  the  notary  of  the  expedition  made  a 
testimonial  of  the  same,  to  which  all  present,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-seven  men,  signed  their  names.  He 
then  caused  a  fair  and  tall  tree  to  be  cut  down  and 
wrought  into  a  cross,  which  was  elevated  on  the  spot 
from  whence  he  had  first  beheld  the  sea.  A  mound 
of  stones  was  likewise  piled  up  to  serve  as  a  monu- 
ment, and  the  names  oftheCastilian  Sovereigns  were 
carved  on  the  neighbouring  trees.  The  Indians 
beheld  all  these  ceremonials  and  rejoicings  in  si- 
lent wonder,  and,  while  they  aided  to  erect  the 
cross  and  pile  up  the  mound  of  stones,  marvelled 
exceedingly  at  the  meaning  of  tltese  monuments,  little 
thinking  that  they  marked  the  subjugation  of  tlieir 
land. 

The  memorable  event  here  recorded  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  September,  iSi5;  so  that  the  Spaniards 
had  spent  twenty  days  in  performing  the  journey 
from  the  province  of  Careta  to  the  summit  of  the 
motmtain,  a  distance  which  at  present,  it  is  said, 
does  not  require  more  than  six  days' travel.  Indeed 
the  isthmus  in  this  neighbourhood  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  leagues  in  breadth  in  its  widest  part,  and  in 
some  places  merely  seven ;  but  it  consists  of  a  ridge 
of  extremely  high  and  rugged  mountains.  When 
tlie  discoverers  travei-sed  it,  tliey  had  no  route  but 
the  Indian  paths,  and  often  had  to  force  their  way 
amidst  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  both  from  the  savage 
country  and  its  savage  inhabitants.  In  fact,  the  de- 
tails of  this  narrative  sufficiently  account  for  the 
slowness  of  their  progress,  and  present  an  array  of 
difficulties  and  perils,  which,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
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served,  none  bat  those  "mea  of  iron"  could  have 
subdued  and  overcome.' 


CHAFTSa  X 

visco  MHn  ■ARcais  to  tbb  saous  of  rat  soutb  sba. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
all  its  realms  from  the  summit  of  tlie  raoimtain,  Yasco 
Nafiez  now  descended  with  his  little  band,  to  seek 
(be  regions  of  reputed  wealth  upon  its  shores.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  came  to  the  province 
of  a  warlike  cacique,  named  Cbeapes,  who  issuing 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  looked  with  scorn 
upon  the  scanty  number  of  straggling  Spaniards,  and 
fiorhade  them  to  set  foot  witlun  his  territories.  Yasco 
Nuflez  depended  for  safety  upon  bis  power  of  strik- 
ing terror  into  the  ignorant  savages.  Ordering  bis 
arquebusiers  to  the  front,  be  poured  a  volley  into  the 
enemy,  and  then  let  loose  the  Mood-hounds.  The 
flash  and  noise  of  tlie  fire  arms,  and  the  sulphureous 
smoke  which  was  carried  by  the  wind  among  the 
Indians,  overwhelmed  them  with  dismay.  Some  fell 
down  in  a  panic  as  though  they  had  been  struck  by 
thunderbolts,  tlie  rest  betook  themselves  to  headlong 
flight. 

Yasco  Nuuez  commanded  his  men  to  refrain  from 
needless  slaughter.  He  made  many  prisoners,  and 
on  arrivuig  at  tlie  village,  sent  some  of  them  in  search 
of  their  cacique,  accompanied  by  several  of  liis  Indian 
guides.  The  latter  informed  Cheapes  of  the  super- 
natural power  of  the  Spaniards,  assuring  him  that 
they  exterminated  with  thunder  and  lightning  all 
who  dared  to  oppose  them,  but  loaded  all  such  as 
submitted  to  them  with  benefits.  They  advised  liim, 
therefore,  to  throw  himself  upon  their  mercy  and 
seek  their  friendship. 

The  cacique  listened  to  their  advice,  and  came 
trembling  to  the  Spaniards,  bringing  with  bini  five 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  wrought  gold  as  a  peace 
offering,  for  lie  liad  already  learnt  tlie  value  they  set 
upon  that  metal.  Yasco  Nuftez  received  him  willi 
great  kindness,  and  graciously  accepted  his  gold,  for 
which  he  gave  him  beads,  hawfcs'-bells,  and  looking- 
glasses,  making  him  in  his  own  conceit  tlie  richest 
potentate  on  that  side  of  the  mountains. 

Friendship  beii^  thus  established  between  them, 
Yasco  Nunez  remained  at  the  village  for  a  few  days, 
sending  back  tiie  guides  wiio  had  accompanied  him 
from  Quaraqiid,  and  ordering  his  people  whom  he 
had  left  at  that  place  to  rejoin  him.  In  the  meantime, 
he  sent  out  three  scouting  parties  of  twelve  men  each, 
under  Francisco  Pizarro,  Juan  de  Escaray  and  Alonso 
Martin  de  Don  Benito,  to  explore  the  surrounding 
country  and  discover  the  bestroute  to  tlie  sea.  AIouso 
Martin  was  tlie  most  successful.    After  two  days' 

•  Vi<la»  (Ic  R^unolrs  Cclebrcs,  por  Don  Mioucl  Josef  Quin- 
(ana.  Tom.  ii.  |i.  to. 


journey,  he  came  t»  a  beaefa,  where  he  iboud  two 
lai^  canoes  lying  high  and  dry,  without  any  water 
being  in  sight.  While  the  Spaniards  were  r^ardmg 
these  canoes,  and  wondering  why  tbey  should  be  so 
fsa  on  land,  the  tide,  which  rises  U>  a  great  h«gbt 
«n  that  coast,  came  rapidly  in  and  set  them  afloat; 
upon  this,  Alonso  Martin  stepped  into  one  of  them, 
and  called  his  companions  to  bear  witness  that  be 
was  the  first  European  that  embarked  upon  that  sea; 
his  example  was  followed  by  one  Bias  de  Etienza, 
who  called  them  likewise  to  testify  that  he  was  the 
second.' 

We  mention  minute  particulars  of  the  kind,  as 
being  characteristic  of  these  extraordinary  enterprises, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  people  who  undertook  tbeai. 
Tlie  humblest  of  these  Spanish  adventurers  seeoHd 
actuated  by  a  swelling  and  ambitious  spirit,  thai  rase 
superior  at  times  to  mere  sordid  coDsiderations,  and 
aspired  to  share  the  glory  of  Ihese  great  discoveries. 
The  scouting  party  having  thus  explored  a  diieet 
route  to  the  sea  coast,  returned  to  report  their  sac- 
cess  to  their  commander. 

Yasco  Nuilez  being  rejoined  by  his  men  from  Qoa- 
raqud,  now  left  the  greater  part  of  his  followers  to 
repose  and  recover  from  their  sickness  and  fotigun 
iu  the  village  of  Cbeapes;  and,  taking  with  hin 
twenty-six  Spaniards,  well  armed,  he  set  out  on  the 
twenty-Binlh  of  September,  for  the  sea  coast,  accooi- 
panied  by  the  cacique  and  a  number  of  his  wanrion. 
Tlie  thick  forests,  which  covered  the  onouotaiBt. 
descended  to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea,  sorroandn; 
and  oversliadowiug  the  wide  and  beautiful  bays  tlyi 
penetrated  far  into  the  land.  The  whole  coast, » 
iar  as  the  eye  could  reach,,  was  perfectly  wild,  ibc 
sea  without  a  sail,  and  botli  seemed  never  to  bare 
been  under  tlie  dominion  of  civilized  man. 

Yasco  Nuilez  arrived  on  the  borders  of  one  of  tboee 
vast  hays,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Saint  Mi- 
chael, it  being  discovered  on  that  saint's  day.  The 
tide  was  out,  the  water  was  above  half  a  league  dis- 
tant, and  the  uilerveniug  beach  was  covered  wkh 
mud;  lie  seated  hnnself,  therefore,  under  the  shade 
of  the  forest  trees  until  the  tide  stioold  rise.  A  fter  a 
while,  the  water  came  rushing  iu  with  great  impe- 
tuosity, and  soon  reached  nearly  to  the  place  wbett 
the  Spaniards  were  reposing.  Upon  this  Yasco  KoDa 
rose  and  took  a  banner  on  which  were  painted  the 
Yirgin  and  child,  and  under  them  the  arms  of  Cai- 
tile  and  Leon ;  then  drawing  his  sword  and  tfaiov- 
ing  his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  he  marched  into  the 
sea  until  the  water  reached  above  his  knees,  and  vav- 
ing  his  banner,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice;  " !/»( 
live  the  high  and  mighty  monarchs  Don  FerdiaaBi 
and  Doila  Juana,  sovereigns  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  and 
of  Aragon,  in  wliose  name,  and  for  the  royal  crowa 
of  Castile,  I  take  real,  and  corporal,  and  actual  pos- 
session of  these  seas,  and  lands,  and  coasts,  and  ports, 
and  islands  of  tlie  south,  ami  all  tliereonto  annexed, 
and  of  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  wliicfa  do  or  m>« 
•  Honra,  Hist,  ind.,  d.  1. 1 1.  r.  2. 
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appertain  (« fhem,  in  wtiatever  manner,  or  by  what- 
ever right  or  title,  ancient  or  modem,  in  limes  past, 
present,  or  (o  come,  without  any  contradiction  ^  and 
if  any  other  prince  or  captain,  cliristian  or  mfidel,  or  of 
any  law,  sect  or  condition  whatsoever,  shall  pretend 
any  right  to  these  lands  and  seas,  I  am  ready  and  pre- 
pared to  maintain  and  defend  them  in  the  name  of 
liie  Castilian  sovereigns,  present  and  future,  whose  is 
the  empire  and  dominion  over  these  Indias,  islands, 
and  terra  firma,  northern  and  soathem,  with  all  their 
seas,  both  at  the  arctic  and  antarctic  poles,  on  either 
side  of  the  equinoctial  line,  whether  within  or  without 
the  tropics  of  cancer  and  capricom,  both  now  and  in 
all  times,  as  long  as  the  world  endures,  and  nntil  the 
final  day  of  judgment  of  all  mankind. " 

Thisswellingdeclarationand  defiance  being  uttered 
with  a  iond  voice,  and  no  one  appearing  to  dispute 
h'ts  pretensions,  Yasco  Nuitez  called  upon  Iris  compa- 
nions to  bear  witness  of  the  fact  of  his  having  dniy 
taken  possession.  They  all  declared  themselves  ready 
to  defend  his  claim  to  the  uttermost,  as  became  true 
and  loyal  vassals  to  the  Castiiian  sovereigns ;  and  the 
notary  having  drawn  up  a  document  for  Uie  occasion, 
they  all  subscribed  it  with  their  names. 

This  done,  they  advanced  t«  themai^m  of  the  sea, 
and  stooping  down  tasted  its  waters.  When  they 
found,  that,  though  severed  by  intervening  mountains 
and  continents,  they  were  salt  like  the  seas  of  the 
north,  they  felt  assured  that  they  had  indeed  disco- 
vered an  ocean,  and  again  returned  thanks  to  God. 

Having  concluded  all  these  ceremonies,  Yasco 
NuAez  drew  a  dagger  from  his  girdle  and  cut  a 
cross  on  a  tree  which  grew  within  the  water,  and 
made  two  other  crosses  on  two  adjacent  trees,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  token 
of  possession.  His  followers  likewise  cut  crosses  on 
many  of  the  trees  of  the  adjacent  forest,  and  lopped 
off  brandies  with  their  swords  to  bear  away  as  tro- 
pbies.' 

Such  was  the  singular  medley  of  chivalrous  and 
religious  ceremonial,  with  which  these  Spanish  ad- 
ventnrers  took  possession  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  all  its  lands — a  scene  strongly  diaracterislic  of 
the  nation  and  the  age. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
lonimitEs  or  visco  ndnh  ok  tbe  bobdebs  of  tbb 

PACIFIC  OCtiN. 

While  he  made  the  vUlage  of  Cheapes  his  head 
quarters,  Yasco  Nuftez  foraged  the  adjacent  country, 
and  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  from  the 
natives.  Encouraged  by  his  soccer,  he  underUxA 
to  explore  by  sea  the  borders  of  a  neighbouring  gulf 
of  great  extent,-  whidi  penetrated  far  into  the  land. 
Tbe  cadqoe  Cheapes  warned  him  of  the  danger  of 

■  Manr  of  the  foregoing  particulars  are  from  the  unpublished 
▼olunie  of  Oviedo's  History  of  the  Indias. 


venturing  to  sea  in  the  stormy  season,  which  comprises 
the  nKHiths  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
assaring  him  that  he  bad  betield  many  canoes  swal- 
fowed  np  in  the  mighty  waves  and  whirlpools,  wbidi 
at  such  time  render  the  gulf  ahnost  unnavigable. 

These  remonstrances  were  unavailing :  Yasco  Nuile* 
expressed  a  confident  belief  that  God  would  protect 
him,  seeing  that  his  voyage  was  to  redound  to  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  the  Caslilian  monarchs  over  the  infidels ; 
and  in  truth  this  bigoted  reliance  on  (he  immediate 
protection  of  heaven  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  cause  of  the  extravagant  daring  of  the 
Spaniards  m  their  expeditions  in  those  days,  whether 
against  Moors  or  In^ans. 

Finding  Kis  representations  of  no  effect,  Cheapes 
Tohmteered  to  take  part  in  this  perilous  cruise,  lest 
he  should  appear  wanting  in  courage,  or  in  good 
will  to  his  guest.  Accompanied  by  the  cacique,  there- 
fore, Yasco  Nnilez  embarked  on  the  47th  of  Octo- 
ber with  sixty  of  his  men  in  nine  canoes,  managed  by 
Indians,  leaving  tlie  residue  of  his  followers  to  recniK 
their  health  and  strength  in  the  villt^  of  Cheapes. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  put  forth  on  the  Inroad 
bosom  of  the  gulf  when  the  wisdom  of  the  cacique's 
advice  was  apparent.  The  wind  began  to  blow 
fi«shly,  raising  a  heavy  and  tumultuous  sea,  which 
broke  in  roaring  and  foaming  surges  on  the  rocks  and 
reefs,  and  among  tbe  numerous  islets  with  which  the 
gulf  was  studded.  Tbe  light  canoes  were  deeply 
laden  with  men  miskilled  in  their  management.  It 
was  frightful  to  those  in  one  canoe  to  behold  their 
companions,  one  instant  tossed  high  on  the  breaking 
crest  of  a  wave,  the  next  plunging  out  of  sight,  as  if 
swallowed  in  a  watery  abyss.  The  Indians  them- 
selves, though  almost  amphibious  hi  their  habits, 
showed  signs  of  consternation;  for  amidst  these  rocks 
and  breakers  even  the  skill  of  the  expert  swimmer 
would  be  of  little  avail.  At  length  the  Indians  suc- 
ceeded in  tying  the  canoes  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  to 
prevent  their  being  overturned,  and  in  this  way  they 
kept  afloat,  until  towards  evening  they  were  enabled 
to  reach  a  small  island.  Here  (hey  landed,  and  fosten- 
ing  the  canoes  to  the  rocks,  or  to  small  trees  that 
grew  upon  the  shore,  they  sought  an  elevated  dry 
place,  and  stretched  themselves  to  take  repose.  They 
had  but  escaped  fhHn  one  danger  to  enconnter  an- 
other. Having  been  for  a  long  time  accustomed  lo 
the  sea  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bthnins,  wliere 
there  is  little,  if  any,  rise  or  foil  of  tbe  tide,  they  had 
neglected  to  take  any  precaution  against  such  an 
occurrence.  In  a  little  while  they  were  awakened 
fromthewsleepbytherapidrisingofthewater.  They 
shifted  their  situation  to  a  higlier  gnmnd,  but  the 
waters  continued  to  gain  upon  them,  the  breakers 
rushing  and  roaring  and  foaming  upon  the  beach  like 
so  many  monsters  of  the  deep  seeking  for  their  prey. 
Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  more  dismal  and  appallmg 
than  the  sullen  bellowing  of  the  sea  among  the  islands 
of  that  gulf  at  the  rising  and  (ailing  of  the  tide.    By 
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degrees,  rock  after  rock,  and  one  sand  bank  after 
another  disappeared,  until  the  sea  covered  tlie  whole 
island,  and  rose  almost  to  the  girdles  of  the  Spaniards. 
Their  situation  was  now  agonizing.  A  little  more 
and  the  waters  would  overwhelm  them  :  or,  even  as 
it  was,  the  least  surge  might  break  over  them  and 
sweep  ihem  from  their  unsteady  footing.  Fortu- 
nately the  wind  had  lulled,  and  the  sea,  having  risen 
above  the  rocks  which  had  fretted  it,  was  calm.  The 
tide  had  reached  its  height  and  began  to  subside,  and 
after  a  time  they  heard  the  retiring  waves  beating 
against  the  rocks  below  them. 

When  the  day  dawned  they  sought  their  canoes; 
but  here  a  sad  spectacle  met  their  eyes.  Some  were 
broken  to  pieces,  others  yawning  open  in  many  parts. 
The  clothing  and  food  left  in  them  had  been  washed 
away,  and  replaced  by  sand  and  water.  The  Spa- 
niards gazed  on  the  scene  in  mute  despair;  they  were 
faint  and  weary,  and  needed  food  and  repose,  but 
famine  and  labour  awaited  them,  even  if  they  should 
escape  with  their  lives.  Yasco  Nutlez,  however, 
rallied  their  spirits,  and  set  them  an  example  by  his 
own  cheerful  exertions.  Obeying  his  directions,  they 
set  to  work  to  repair,  in  the  best  manner  they  were 
able,  tlie  damages  of  the  canoes.  Such  as  were  not 
too  much  shattered  they  bound  and  braced  up  with 
their  girdles,  with  slips  of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  with 
the  tough  long  stalks  of  certain  sea  weeds.  They 
tlien  peeled  off  the  bark  from  the  small  sea  plants, 
pounded  it  between  stones,  and  mixed  it  with  grass, 
and  with  this  endeavoured  to  caulk  the  seams  and 
stop  the  leaks  that  remained.  When  they  re-embark- 
ed, their  numbers  weighed  down  the  canoes  almost 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  as  they  rose  and  sank  with 
the  swelling  waves  there  was  danger  of  their  being 
swallowed  up.  All  day  they  laboured  with  the  sea, 
suffering  excessively  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  at  nightfall  they  landed  in  a  corner  of  tlie 
golf,  near  the  abode  of  a  cacique  named  Tumaco. 
Leaving  a  part  of  his  men  to  guard  the  canoes,  Yasco 
Nuilez  set  out  with  the  residue  for  the  Indian  town. 
He  arrived  there  about  midnight,  but  the  inhabitants 
were  on  the  alerl  to  defend  their  habitations.  The 
fire-arms  and  dogs  soon  put  them  to  flight,  and  the 
Spaniards  pursuing  them  with  their  swords,  drove 
them  liowling  into  the  woods.  In  the  village  were 
found  provisions  in  abundance,  besides  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold  and  a  great  quantity  of  pearls,  many 
of  them  of  a  large  size.  In  the  house  of  the  cacique 
were  several  huge  shells  of  motlier  of  pearl,  and  four 
pearl  oysters  quite  fresh,  which  showed  that  there 
was  a  pearl  fishery  in  the  neighbourhood.  Eager  to 
learn  the  sources  of  this  wealth,  Yasco  Nuflez  sent 
several  of  the  Indians  of  Cheapes  in  search  of  ihe 
cacique,  who  traced  him  to  a  wild  retreat  among 
the  rocks.  By  their  persuasions  Tumaco  sent  his  son, 
a  fine  young  savage,  as  a  mediator.  The  latter  re- 
lumed to  his  father  loaded  with  presents,  and  extol- 
ling the  benignity  of  these  superhuman  beings,  who 
had  shown  tliemsclves  so  terrible  in  battle.  By  these 


means,  and  by  a  mutual  exdiange  of  presents,  a 

friendly  intercourse  was  soon  estaUlsbed.  Among 
other  tilings  the  cacique  gave  Yasco  NuQez  jeirds  of 
gold  weighing  six  hundrml  and  fourteen  crowiis,  and 
two  hundred  pearls  of  great  size  and  beauty,  except- 
ing tliat  they  were  somewhat  discoloured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oysters  having  been  opened  by  fire. 

The  cacique  seeing  the  value  which  the  Spaniards 
set  upon  the  pearls,  sent  a  number  of  his  noen  to  fish 
for  them  at  a  place  about  ten  miles  distant.  Certau 
of  the  Indians  were  trained  from  their  yoath  to  this 
purpose,  so  as  to  become  expert  divers,  and  to  aoqoiR 
the  power  of  remaming  a  long  lime  beneath  the  wa- 
ter. The  largest  pearls  are  generally  found  in  the 
deepest  water,  sometimes  in  tlu-ee  or  four  fathow, 
and  are  only  sought  in  calm  weather ;  the  smaDer 
sort  are  found  at  Uie  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  mi 
the  oysters  containing  them  are  often  driven  in  qua- 
tities  on  the  beach  during  violent  storms. 

The  party  of  pearl  divers  sent  by  the  cacique  tat 
sisted  of  thirty  Indians,  with  whom  Yasoo  Muua 
sent  six  Spaniards  as  eye-witnesses.  The  sea,  bnr- 
ever,  was  so  furious  at  that  stormy  season  that  the 
divers  dared  not  venture  into  the  deep  water.  Sodi 
a  number  of  the  shell-fish,  however,  had  bet* 
driven  on  shore,  that  they  collected  enough  to  yield 
pearls  to  the  value  of  twelve  marks  of  gold.  The; 
were  small,  but  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  newtr 
taken  and  uninjured  by  fire.  A  number  of  thae 
sliell-fish  and  their  pearls  were  selected  to  be  sent  It 
Spain  as  specimens. 

In  reply  to  the  enquiries  of  Yasco  NuAez,  ihe  a- 
cique  informed  him  tliat  the  coast  which  he  sav 
stretching  to  the  west  continued  onwanls  'witboi* 
end,  and  that  far  to  the  sonth  there  was  a  cooBtn 
abounding  in  gold,  where  the  inhabitants  made  ik 
of  certain  quadrupeds  to  carry  burthens.  He  moukfetl 
a  figure  of  clay  to  represent  tiiese  animals,  wbicb 
some  of  the  Spaniards  supposed  to  be  a  deer,  othen^ 
a  camel,  others  a  tapir,  for  as  yet  they  knew  notbiif 
of  the  lama,  the  native  beast  of  burthen  of  Sootb 
America.  This  was  Uie  second  intimation  receiraJ 
by  Yasco  Nuiiez  of  the  great  empire  of  Peru;  and. 
while  it  confirmed  all  that  had  been  told  him  by  the 
son  of  Comagre,  it  filled  him  with  glowing  antiGi|i>- 
tions  of  the  glorious  triumphs  that  awaited  him. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

VAttBEt  AOTENTUBBS  AMD  UFLOrTS  OP  VUCO  nOtSB  M  IK 
BOBDUS  or  TBK  TXCITIC  OCIAII. 

Lest  any  ceremonial  should  be  wanting  to  seem 
this  grand  discovery  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Yasct 
Nuftez  determined  to  sally  from  the  gulf  and  late 
possession  of  the  main  land  beyond.  The  caeiqae 
Ttunaco  furnished  him  with  a  canoe  of  slate,  fonoeit 
from  the  trunk  of  an  enormous  tree,  and  managed 
by  a  great  number  of  Indians.    The  liandles  of  the 
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paddles  were  inlaid  willi  small  pearls,  a  circnmstanoe 
which  Yasco  NuAez  caused  his  companions  to  testify 
before  the  notary,  that  it  might  be  reported  to  the 
sovereigns  as  a  proof  of  the  wealth  of  this  newly- 
discovered  sea.  ■ 

Departing  in  the  canoe  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Oc- 
tober, he  was  piloted  cautiously  by  the  Indians  along 
the  borders  of  the  gulf,  over  drowned  lands  where 
the  sea  was  binged  by  inundated  forests  and  as  still 
as  a  pool.  Arrived  at  the  point  of  the  gnlf,  Vasco 
Nuitez  landed  on  a  smooth  sandy  beach,  laved  by  the 
waters  of  the  broad  ocean,  and,  with  buckler  on 
arm,  sword  in  hand,  and  banner  displayed,  again 
marched  into  the  sea  and  took  possession  of  it,  with 
like  ceremonials  to  those  observed  in  tbe  gulf  of  St 
Michael's. 

The  Indians  now  pointed  to  a  line  of  land  rising 
above  tbe  horizon  about  four  or  five  leagues  distant, 
-which  they  described  as  being  a  great  island,  tbe 
principal  one  of  an  archipelago.  The  whole  group 
abounded  with  pearls,  but  those  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  this  island  were  represented  as  being  of  immense 
size,  many  of  them  as  lai^  as  a  man's  eye,  and  found 
in  shell-fish  as  big  as  bucklers.  This  island  and  the 
sorrounding  cluster  of  small  ones,  they  added,  were 
under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrannical  and  puissant  ca- 
cique, who  often,  duriog  the  calm  season,  made 
descents  upon  tlie  main  land  with  fleets  of  canoes, 
plundering  and  desolating  the  coasts,  and  carrying 
the  people  into  captivity. 

Yasco  NuAez  gazed  with  an  eager  and  wistfiil  eye 
at  this  land  of  riches,  and  would  have  immediately 
andertaken  an  expedition  to  it,  had  not  the  Indians 
represented  the  danger  of  venturuig  on  such  a  voyage 
in  that  tempestuous  season,  in  their  frail  canoes.  His 
own  recent  experience  convinced  him  of  the  wisdom 
of  their  remonstrances.  He  postponed  his  visit,  there- 
fore, to  a  future  occasion,  when,  he  assured  his  allies, 
he  would  avenge  them  upon  this  tyrant  invader,  and 
deliver  their  coasts  from  his  maraudings.  In  the 
mean  time  he  gave  to  this  island  the  name  of  Isia 
Rica,  and  the  little  archipelago  surrounding  it  the 
genera]  appellation  of  the  Pearl  Islands. 

On  the  5d  of  November  Yasco  Nuitez  departed 
firom  the  prorince  of  Tumaco,  to  visit  other  parts  of 
the  coast.  He  embarked  witli  his  men  in  the  canoes, 
accompanied  by  Cheapes  and  his  Indians,  and  guided 
by  the  son  of  Tumaco,  who  bad  become  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Spaniards.  The  young  man  piloted 
them  along  an  arm  of  the  sea,  wide  in  some  places, 
iMit  in  others  obstructed  by  groves  of  mangrove  trees, 
which  grew  within  the  water  and  intoriaced  their 
branches  from  shore  to  shore,  so  that  at  limes,  the 
Spaniards  wer^  obliged  to  cut  a  passage  with  their 
swords. 

At  length  they  entered  a  great  and  turbulent  river, 

which  they  ascended  with  difficulty,  and  early  the 

next  morning  surprised  a  village  on  its  banks,  making 

ihecadqoe  Teaochan  prisoner;  who  purchased  their 

•  Ofiedo,  Uiat.  Gen.,  p.  3.  MS. 


favour  and  kmd  treatment  by  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
pearls,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions.  As  it 
was  the  intention  of  Yasco  Nn&ez  to  abandon  tbe 
shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean  at  this  place,  and  to 
strike  across  the  mountains  for  Darien,  he  took  leave 
of  Cheapes  and  of  the  youthful  son  of  Tumaco,  who 
were  to  return  to  their  houses  in  the  canoes.  He 
sent,  at  the  same  time,  a  message  to  bis  men,  whom 
he  had  left  in  the  village  of  Cheapes,  appointuig  a 
place  in  the  mountains  where  they  were  to  rejoin 
him  on  his  way  back  to  Darien. 

The  talent  of  Yasco  NuAez  for  eondliating  and 
winning  tbe  good-will  |of  the  savages  is  often  men- 
tioned, and  to  such  a  degree  had  he  exerted  it  in  the 
present  instance  that  the  two  chieftains  shed  tears  at 
parting.  Their  conduct  had  a  favourable  effect  upon 
the  cacique  Teaochan ;  he  entertained  Yasco  NuAez 
with  the  most  devoted  hospitality  during  three  days 
that  he  remained  in  his  village ;  when  about  to  de- 
part he  furnished  bun  with  a  stock  of  provisions  suf- 
ficient for  several  days,  as  his  route  would  be  over 
rocky  and  sterile  mountains.  He  sent  also  a  nu- 
merous band  of  hli  subjects  to  carry  the  burthens  of 
the  Spaniards.  These  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  his  son,  whom  he  ordered  never  to  separate  from 
the  strangers,  nor  to  permit  any  of  his  men  to  return 
without  the  consent  of  Yasco  NuAez. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

TiSCO  NORKZ  SITS  OUT  OK  BIS  lETCBIl  iCIOSS  THt  ■ODNTUNS. 
BIS  COKTISTS  TVITH  TBE  SiTAGES. 

TcHNiMG  their  backs  upon  the  Southern  Sea,  the 
Spaniards  now  began  painfidly  to  clamber  the  rugged 
mountains,  on  their  return  to  Darien. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  their  route  an  unlooked-for 
suffering  awaited  them :  there  was  neither  brook  nor 
fountain  nor  standing  pool .  The  bnramg  heat,  which 
produced  intolerable  thirst,  had  dried  up  all  the 
mountain  torrents,  and  they  were  tanUlized  by  the 
sight  of  naked  and  dusty  channels  where  water  had 
once  flowed  in  abundance.  Their  sufferings  at  length 
increased  to  such  a  height  that  many  threw  them- 
selves fevered  and  panting  upon  the  earth,  and  were 
ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.  The  Indians,  however, 
encouraged  them  to  proceed,  by  hopes  of  speedy  re- 
lief, and  after  a  while,  turning  aside  from  the  durect 
course,  led  them  into  a  deep  and  narrow  glen,  re- 
freshed and  cooled  by  a  fountain  wliich  bubbled  out 
of  a  deft  of  the  rocks. 

While  refreshing  themselves  at  tbe  fountain,  and 
reposing  in  the  little  valley,  they  learnt  from  thdr 
guides  that  they  were  hi  the  territories  of  a  powerful 
chief  named  Poncra,  famous  for  his  riches.  The  Spa- 
niards had  already  heard  of  the  golden  stores  of  this 
Crcesus  of  the  mountams,  and  being  now  refreshed 
and  invigorated,  pressed  foi-wai-d  with  eagerness  for 
his  village.    The  cacique  and  most  of  his  people  fled 
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at  their  approach,  bat  tliey  found  an  earnest  of  liis 
wealth  in  the  deserted  homes,  amounting  to  the  value 
of  three  thousand  crowns  in  gold.  Their  avarice 
thus  whetted,  they  despatched  Indians  in  search  of 
Poncra,  who  found  him  trembling  in  his  secret  re- 
treat, and  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  promises,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  and  three  of  his  principal  subjects  to 
come  to  Yasco  Nuitez.  He  was  a  savage,  it  is  said, 
ao  hateful  of  aspect,  so  mis-sliapen  in  body  and  de- 
formed in  all  his  members,  that  he  was  hideous  to 
behold.  TheSpaniardsendeavouredbygentlemeansto 
draw  from  him  information  of  Ihe  places  from  whence 
he  had  procured  his  gold.  He  professed  utter  ig- 
norance in  the  matter,  declaring  that  the  gold  found 
in  his  village  had  been  gathered  by  his  predecessors 
in  times  long  past,  and  that  as  he  himself  set  no  value 
on  Ihe  metal,  he  had  never  troubled  himself  to  seek 
it.  The  Spaniards  resorted  to  menaces,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  to  tortures,  to  compel  him  to  betray  his  re- 
puted treasures,  but  wilh  no  better  success.  Disap- 
pointed in  tlieir  expectations,  and  enraged  at  his  sup- 
posed obstinacy,  they  Ibtened  too  readily  to  charges 
advanced  against  him  by  certain  caciques  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  represented  him  as  a  monster  of 
cruelty,  and  as  guilty  of  crimes  repugnant  to  nature ; ' 
whereupon,  .in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  they  gave 
him  and  his  three  companions,  who  were  said  to  be 
equally  guilty,  to  be  torn  hi  pieces  by  the  dogs. — A 
rash  and  cruel  sentence,  issued  on  the  evidence  of 
avowed  enemies :  and  which,  however  it  may  be  pal- 
liated by  the  alleged  horror  and  disgust  of  the  Spa- 
niards at  the  imputed  crimes  of  the  cacique,  bears 
visibly  the  stamp  of  haste  and  passion,  and  remains 
accordingly  a  foul  Mot  on  the  character  of  Yasco 
NtiAez. 

The  Spaniards  staid  for  thirty  days  reposing  in  the 
village  of  the  unfortunate  Poncra,  during  which  time 
they  were  rejoined  by  their  companions,  who  had 
been  left  behind  at  the  village  of  Cheapes.  They  were 
accompanied  by  a  cacique  of  the  mountains,  who  had 
lodged  and  fed  them,  and  made  them  presents  of  the 
value  of  two  thousand  crowns  in  gold.  This  hos- 
pitable savage  approached  Yasco  Nuitez  with  a  serene 
countenance,  and  taking  him  by  the  band,  "Behold," 
said  he,  "  most  valiant  and  powerful  chief,  I  bring 
4bee  thy  companions  safe  and  well,  as  they  entered 
onder  my  roof.  May  he  who  made  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  who  gives  us  the  fniits  of  the  earth, 
preserve  thee  and  thine  in  safety ! "  So  saying,  be 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  sun,  as  if  he  worshipped  that 
as  his  deity  and  the  dispenser  of  all  temporal  bless- 
ings.* 

Departing  from  this  village,  and  being  still  accom- 
panied by  the  Indians  of  Teaochan,  the  Spaniards 
now  bent  their  course  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gomagre,  which  descends  the  nortliem  side  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  flows  through  Ihe  territories  of  the  ca- 
eique  of  the  same  name.    This  wild  stream,  which 

•  p.  Hartrr,  d.  S,  e.  S. 

*  Wtmni  d.  It  L  X,  e.  4. 


in  the  course  of  ages  had  worn  a  eluuuiel  Ihroogh 
the  deep  detls  and  ravines  of  the  mounlaini,  w« 
bordered  by  precipices,  or  overiiung  by  shagged  fo- 
rests ;  they  soon  abandoned  it,  therefore,  and  wan- 
dered on  without  any  path,  but  guided  by  the  In- 
dians. They  had  to  climb  terriMe  precipices,  and  It 
descend  into  deep  valleys,  darkened  by  thick  fbmti 
and  beset  by  treacherous  morasses,  where,  but  for  thdr 
guides,  they  might  have  been  smothered  in  the  em. 
In  the  course  of  this  rugged  journey  they  sBfTered 
excessively  in  consequence  of  their  own  avarice.  Thtr 
had  been  warned  of  the  sterility  of  the  coonby  they 
were  about  to  traverse,  and  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding amply  for  the  journey.  When  they  came  lo 
lade  the  Indians,  however,  who  bore  tbeir  bordest. 
their  only  thought  was  how  to  convey  the  most  tra- 
sure ;  and  they  grudged  even  a  slendw  sopplj  d 
provisions,  as  taking  up  the  place  of  an  equal  weigb 
of  gold.  The  consequences  were  soon  felt  Tbeli- 
dians  couh]  carry  but  small  burthens,  and  at  the  niK 
time  assisted  to  consume  the  scanty  stock  of  food 
which  formed  part  of  tbeir  load.  Scarcity  and  bmt 
ensued,  and  relief  was  rarely  to  be  procured,  for  Ih 
villages  on  this  elevated  part  of  the  mountains  wett 
scattered  and  poor,  and  neariy  destitute  of  proTiMV. 
They  held  no  communication  with  each  other;  oA 
contenting  itself  with  the  scanty  produce  of  iu  on 
fields  and  forest.  Some  were  entirely  deserted  ;>t 
other  places,  the  inhabitants,  forced  from  tkeir  k- 
treats,  implored  pardon,  and  declared  tbey  W 
hidden  Ihemselves  through  shame,  not  haviag  ilx 
means  of  propeily  entertaining sudi  celestial  raiMn 
They  brought  peace-offerings  of  gold,  but  no  pnm- 
sions.  For  once  the  Spaniards  found  that  eTCBUKS 
darlmg  gold  could  (ail  lo  cheer  their  drooping  sfwils- 
Their  sufferings  from  hunger  became  intense,  ^ 
many  of  their  Indian  companions  sank  down  aid 
perished  by  the  way.  At  length  they  reached  a  fillap 
where  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  supplies,  and  who* 
they  remained  thirty  days  to  recruit  their  waled 
strength. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
EiirmnMt  MAnsr  TosiNAVi,  m  wabum  ciotn  " 

TBS  ■ODirlAlllS.      imrM  TO  DAMIS. 

Thb  Spaniards  had  now  to  pass  through  Ux  ■""' 
tories  of  Tubanami,  the  most  potent  and  Tars' 
cacique  of  the  mountain.  This  was  the  same  dm 
tain  of  whom  a  formidable  character  bad  beta  P"* 
by  the  young  Indian  (uince,  who  first  infcnned  \|^ 
Noilez  of  the  Soutliem  Sea.  He  had  erroB«iW 
represented  the  dominions  of  Tubanaaii  as  Iji"? 
beyond  the  mountains :  and,  while  he  dwelt  n* 
the  quantities  of  gold  to  be  found  in  them,  bad  n^' 
nified  the  dangers  that  would  attend  any  aueap«» 
pass  their  borders.  The  name  of  this  redouWaWe  a- 
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cique  wu  in  tact  a  terror  througliont  the  eonntry ; 
and  when  Vascu  NoQez  looked  roand  upon  his  hand- 
ful of  pale  and  emaciated  followers,  be  doubted  whe- 
ther even  the  superiority  of  their  weapons,  and  their 
military  skill,  would  enable  them  to  cope  with  Tuba- 
iiamA  and  his  armies  in  open  contest.  He  resolv- 
ed, therefore,  to  venture  upon  a  ^rilons  stratagem. 
When  he  made  it  known  to  his  men,  every  one  pressed 
Ibrward  to  engage  in  it.  Choosing  seventy  of  the 
most  vigorous,  he  ordered  the  rest  to  maintain  their 
post  in  the  village. 

As  soon  as  night  bad  follen  he  departed  silently  and 
secretly  with  his  chosen  band,  and  made  his  way 
ivith  such  rapidity  through  the  labyrinths  of  tiie  ta- 
rests  and  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  that  he  arrived 
in  the  neighbonrlu)od  of  the  residence  of  Tubanamd 
by  the  following  evening,  though  at  the  distance  of 
two  regular  days'  journey. 

There  wailing  until  midnight  he  assailed  the  village 
suddenly,  and  with  success,  so  as  to  surprise  and 
capture  the  cacique  and  his  whole  bmily,  in  which 
were  eighty  females.  When  Tuhanami  found  him- 
self a  prisono-  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  lost 
all  presence  of  mind,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Indian 
allies  of  Yasco  Nuiiez  beliolding  their  once  dreaded 
enemy  thus  &llen  and  captive,  now  urged  Uiat  he 
should  be  put  to  death,  accusing  him  of  various  crimes 
and  cruelties.  Vasco  Nuitez  pretended  to  listen  to 
their  prayers,  and  gave  orders  that  his  captive  should 
be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  given  to  the  dogs.  The 
cacique  approached  him  trembling,  and  laid  liis  hand 
upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword.  "  Who  can  pretend," 
said  he,  "  to  strive  with  one  who  bears  this  weapon, 
ivhich  can  cleave  a  man  asunder  with  a  blow  ?  Ever 
since  thy  fame  has  reached  among  these  mountains 
have  I  reverenced  tliy  valour.  Spare  my  life,  and 
tboa  Shalt  have  all  the  gold  I  cau  procure." 

Vasco  Nufiez,  whose  anger  was  assumed,  was  rea- 
dily pacified.    As  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  the  ca- 
cique gave  him  armlets  and  other  jewris  of  gold  to 
the  value  of  three  thousand  crowns,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers throughout  his  dominions  ordering  bis  sub- 
jects to  aid  in  paying  his  ransom.    The  poor  Indians, 
-with  their  accustomed  loyalty,  hastened  in  crowds, 
bringing  their  golden  ornaments,  until  in  the  course 
of  three  days  they  had  produced  an  amount  equal  to 
six  thousand  crowns.    This  done,  Yasco  NuHez  set 
the  cacique  at  liberty,  bestowing  on  him  several  Eu- 
ropean Urinkels,  with  which  he  considered  himself 
ridier  than  he  had  been  with  all  his  gold.    Nothing 
vroold  draw  from  him,  however,  the  disclosure  of  the 
mines  from  wlience  this  treasure  was  procured.    He 
dedared  that  it  came  from  the  territories  of  his  neigh- 
bours, where  gold  and  pearls  were  to  be  found  in 
abandanoe;  but  that  his  lands  produced  nothing  of 
the  kind.    Yasco  NnAez  doubted  his  sincerity,  and 
secretly  caused  the  brooks  and  rivers  in  his  dominions 
to  be  seardied,  where  gold  was  found  in  such  quan- 
tities that  he  determined,  at  a  future  time,  to  found 
two  settlements  in  the  neighhoorhood. 


On  parting  with  TubanamA,  the  cadqne  sent  his 
son  with  the  Spaniards  to  learn  their  language  and 
religion.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  Spaniards  carried 
off  his  eighty  women;  but  of  this  particular  faet 
Oviedo,  who  writes  with  the  papers  of  Yasco  Nuflei 
before  him,  says  nothing.  He  affirms  generally, 
however,  that  the  Spaniards,  throughout  this  expedi- 
tion, were  not  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Indians ;  and  adds,  that 
in  this  their  commander  set  them  the  example.  ■ 

Having  returned  to  the  village  where  he  had  left 
the  greater  part  of  his  men,  Yasco  Nuflez  resumed 
his  homeward  march.  His  people  were  feeUe  and 
exhausted,  and  several  of  them  sick ;  so  that  some 
had  to  be  carried  and  others  led  by  the  arms.  He 
himself  was  part  of  the  thne  afflicted  by  a  fever,  and 
had  to  be  borne  in  a  hammock  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Indians. 

Proceeding  thus  slowly  and  toilfolly,  they  at  length 
arrived  on  the  northern  sea  coast,  at  the  territories  of 
their  ally,  Comagre.  The  old  caciqne  was  dead, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  same  intel- 
ligent youth  who  had  first  given  information  of  the 
Southern  Sea  and  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  The  young 
chief,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  received  them 
with  great  hospitality,  making  them  presents  of  gold. 
Yasco  Nunez  gave  him  trinkets  in  return,  and  a  shirt 
and  a  soldier's  doak;  with  which,  says  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, he  thought  himself  half  a  god  among  his  naked 
countrymen.  After  having  reposed  for  a  few  days, 
Vasco  Nunez  proceeded  to  Ponca,  wliere  he  heard 
that  a  ship  and  caravel  had  arrived  at  Darien  from 
Hispaniola,  with  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Has- 
tening, therefore,  to  Coyba,  the  territories  of  his  ally, 
Careta,  he  embarked  on  the  48th  of  January,  iSiA, 
with  twenty  of  his  men,  in  the  brigautine,  which  he 
had  left  there,  and  arrived  at  Santa  Maria  de  la  An- 
tigua, in  the  river  of  Darien,  on  the  following  day. 
All  the  inhabitants  came  forth  to  receive  him;  and 
when  they  heard  the  news  of  the  great  Southern  Sea, 
and  of  his  returning  from  its  shores  laden  with  pearls 
and  gold,  there  were  no  bounds  to  their  joy.  He  im- 
mediately despatched  the  ship  and  caravel  to  Coyba 
for  the  companions  he  had  left  behind,  who  brought 
with  tliem  the  remaining  booty,  consisting  of  gold 
and  pearls,  mantles,  hammocks,  and  other  articles  of 
cotton,  and  a  great  number  of  captives  of  both  sexes. 
A  fifth  of  the  spoil  was  set  apart  for  the  crown;  the 
rest  was  shared  in  just  pr<^ortions,  among  those  who 
had  been  in  the  expedition,  and  those  who  had  re- 
mained at  Darien.  All  were  contented  with  their 
allotment,  and  elated  with  the  prospectof  still  greater 
gain  from  future  enterprises. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  expedi- 
tions of  the  early  discoverers.  The  intrepidity  of 
Vasco  Nunez  in  penetrating,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
far  into  the  interior  of  a  wild  and  mountainous  conn- 
try,  peopled  by  wariike  tribes ;  his  skill  in  managing 
his  band  of  rough  adventurers,  stimulating  their  va- 
•  OTiedo,  Hut.  Gen.,  part.  3,  c.  *.  MS. 
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kmr,  enforciag  their  obedience,  and  attaching  tibeir 
affections,  show  him  to  have  possessed  great  qualities 
as  a  general.  We  are  told  that  he  was  always  fore- 
most in  peril,  and  the  last  to  quit  the  field.  He  shared 
(he  toils  and  dangers  of  the  meanest  of  his  followers, 
treating  them  with  frank  affability;  watching,  fight- 
ing, fasting,  and  labouring  with  them;  visiting  and 
consoling  such  as  were  sick  or  infirm,  and  dividing 
all  his  gains  with  fau^ess  and  liberality.  He  was 
chargeable  at  times  with  acts  of  bloodshed  and  in- 
jostice,  bnt  it  is  probable  that  these  were  often 
called  for  as  measures  of  safety  and  precaution ;  he 
certainly  o^nded  less  against  humanity  than  most 
of  the  early  discoverers ;  and  the  unbounded  amity 
and  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  natives,  when 
they  became  intimately  acquainted  with  his  cha- 
racter, speak  strongly  in  fiivour  of  his  kind  treatment 
of  them. 

The  character  of  Yasco  Nunez  bad,  in  fact,  risen 
with  his  circumstances,  and  now  assumed  a  nobleness 
and  grandeur  from  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and 
the  important  charge  it  had  devolved  upon  him.  He 
00  longer  felt  himself  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  adventurers,  but  a  great  com- 
mander conducting  an  immortal  enterprise.  "  Be- 
hold," says  old  Peter  Martyr,  "  Vasco  Nuflez  de 
Balboa,  at  once  transterred  from  a  rash  royster  to  a 
politic  and  discreet  captain  : "  and  thus  it  is  that  men 
at«  often  made  by  their  fortunes;  that  is  to  say, 
their  latent  qualities  are  brought  out,  and  shaped 
and  strengthened  by  events,  and  by  the  necessity  of 
every  exertion  to  cope  with  the  greatness  of  their 
destiny. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
nuMiCfiom  w  srun.     natUMkB  oAvai  appoikted  to 

TBK  COaaAND  or  DABIEN.     TIOINCS  BBCBITID  M  SPAIN  OP 
TIK  DI8C0TEKT  OP  TBB  PAQPIC  OCEAN. 

Vasco  Nonezde  Balboa  now  flattered  himself  that 
be  bad  made  a  discovery  calculated  to  silence  all  his 
enemies  at  court,  and  to  elevate  him  to  the.  highest 
favour  with  his  sovereign.  He  wrote  letters  to  the 
king,  giving  a  detail  of  his  expedition,  and  setting 
forth  all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  this  Southern 
Sea,  and  of  the  rich  countries  upon  its  borders.  Be- 
sides tiie  royal  fifths  of  the  profits  of  the  expedition, 
he  prepared  a  present  for  the  sovereign,  in  the  name 
of  himself  and  his  companions,  consisting  of  the 
largest  and  most  precious  pearls  Ihey  had  collected. 
As  a  trusty  and  intelligent  envoy  to  bear  these  tidings, 
he  chose  Pedro  de  Arbolancho,  an  old  and  tried 
friend,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  toils  and 
dangers,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  his  trans- 
actions. 

The  fate  of  Yasco  Nuiiez  furni^es  a  striking  in- 
stance how  prosperity  and  advereity,  how  even  life 
and  death  hang  balanced  upon  a  point  of  time,  and 


are  affected  by  die  improvement  or  neglect  of  mo- 
ments. Unfortunately,  the  ship  which  was  to  cm^e] 
the  messenger  to  Spain  lingered  in  port  until  ibe 
beginning  of  March;  a  delay  which  had  a  folal  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  Yasco  Nuitez.  It  is  neces- 
sary here  to  cast  an  eye  back  upon  the  events  vbidi 
had  taken  place  in  Spain  while  he  was  employed  in 
his  conquests  and  discoveries. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  had  arrived  in  Castile  full  of 
his  wrongs  and  indignities.  He  had  friends  at  court, 
who  aided  him  in  gaining  a  ready  hearing,  and  be 
lost  not  a  moment  in  availing  himself  of  it.  He  de- 
clauned  eloquentiy  upon  the  alleged  usurpatioD  of 
Yasco  Nuiiez,  and  represented  him  as  governing  the 
colony  by  force  and  fraud.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Alcalde  Zamudio,  the  ancient  colleague  and  the  ttmj 
of  Yasco  Nuflez,  attempted  to  speak  in  his  defoice; 
he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  facts  and  argnmciils 
of  the  Bachelor,  who  was  a  pleader  by  prufesioii, 
and  now  pleaded  his  own  cause.  The  king  deter- 
mined to  send  a  new  governor  (o  Darien,  with  povFer 
(o  inquire  Into  and  remedy  all  abases.  For  tUs  of- 
fice he  chose  Don  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  commonly 
called  Pedrarias.'  He  was  a  native  of  Segovia,  wbo 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  rffyal  household,  and  bad 
distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  soldier,  both  In  the 
war  of  Granada  and  at  the  taking  of  Oran  and  Bogia 
in  Africa.  He  possessed  those  personal  accomplisli- 
ments  which  captivate  the  soldiery,  and  was  calM 
el  Galau,  for  his  gallant  array  and  courUy  demeanoor, 
and  el  Justador,  or  the  TUter,  for  his  dexterity  in  ja$ 
and  tournaments.  These,  it  must  be  admitted,  wen 
not  the  qualifications  most  adapted  for  the  goven- 
ment  of  rude  and  factions  colonies  in  a  wilderness; 
but  he  had  an  all-powerful  friend  in  the  Bishop  Foo- 
seca.  The  Bishop  was  as  thorough-going  in  patronage 
as  in  persecution.  He  assured  the  king  Uiat  Pedr^ 
rias  had  understanding  equal  to  bis  valour;  that  be 
was  as  capable  of  managing  the  afllairs  of  peace  as  of 
war,  and  that,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  royal 
household,  his  loyalty  might  be  implicitly  relied  oo. 
Scarcely  bad  Don  Pedrarias  been  appointed,  vbo 
Gayzedo  and  Golmenares  arrived  on  their  misaw 
fi:om  Darien,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  nm\ti 
from  the  son  of  the  cacique  Coroagre,  of  tbeSootheni 
Sea  beyond  the  mountains,  and  to  ask  one  thousand 
men  to  enable  Yasco  NuAez  to  make  the  discovery. 
The  avarice  and  ambition  of  Ferdinand  vere  in- 
flamed by  the  tidings.  He  rewarded  the  beaitn<f 
the  intelligence,  and,  after  consulting  witii  Bisboj) 
Fonseca,  resolved  to  despatch  immediately  a  power- 
ful armada,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  ondff  il« 
command  of  Pedrarias,  to  accomplish  the  enterprise- 
Just  about  tills  time  the  famous  GonsalTo  Her- 
nandez de  Cordova,  commonly  called  the  Gra' 
Captain,  was  preparing  to  return  to  Naples,  wbere 
the  allies  of  Spain  had  experienced  a  signal  defal. 
and  had  craved  tiie  assistance  of  this  renowned  ga*- 

■  By  the  English  historiam  he  has  gcneraBrbeencaWOa* 
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ral  to  relrieve  their  fortanes.  The  chivalry  of  ^pain 
thronged  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Gonsalvo. 
The  Spanish  nobles,  with  theh-  accostomed  prodi- 
gality, sold  or  mortgaged  their  estates  to  buy  gor- 
geous armour,  silks,  brocades,  and  other  articles  of 
martial  pomp  and  luxury,  that  they  might  figure,  with 
becoming  magnificence,  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy. 
The  armament  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Naples 
with  this  host  of  proud  and  gallant  spirits,  when  the 
jealous  mind  of  Ferdinand  took  offence  at  the  en- 
thusiasm thus  shown  towards  his  general,  and  he 
abruptly  countermanded  the  expedition.  The  Spa- 
nish cavaUers  were  overwhelmed  with  disappoint- 
ment at  having  their  dreams  of  glory  thus  suddenly 
dispelled;  when,  as  if  to  console  them,  the  enterprise 
of  Pedrarias  was  set  on  foot,  and  opened  a  different 
career  of  adventure.  The  very  idea  of  an  unknown 
sea  and  splendid  empire,  where  never  European  ship 
bad  sailed  or  foot  had  trodden,  broke  upon  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  vague  wonders  of  an  Arabian  tale. 
Even  the  cooutries  already  known,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  settlement  of  Darien,  were  described  in  the  usual 
terms  of  exaggeration.  Gold  was  said  to  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  be  gathered  with  nets  out 
of  (he  brooks  and  rivers;  insomuch  that  the  region 
hitherto  called  Teira  Firma,  now  received  the  pom- 
poos  and  delusive  appellation  of  Castilla  del  Oro,~  or 
Gidden  Castile. 

Excited  by  these  reports,  many  of  the  yonthfbl  cava- 
liers who  had  prepared  for  the  Italian  campaign ,  no  w  of- 
fered themselves  as  volunteers  to  Don  Pedrarias.  He 
accepted  their  services,  and  appointed  Seville  as  the 
place  of  assemblage.  The  streets  of  that  andent  city 
soon  swarmed  with  young  and  noble  cavaliers  splen- 
didly arrayed,  full  of  spirits,  and  eager  for  the  sailing 
of  the  Indian  armada.  Pedrarias,  on  his  arrival  at 
Seville,  made  a  general  review  of  his  forces,  and  was 
embarrassed  to  Hud  that  the  number  amounted  to 
three  thousand.  He  had  been  limited  in  his  first 
armament  to  twelve  hundred ;  on  representing  the 
natare  of  the  case,  however,  the  number  was  ex- 
tended to  fifteen  hundred;  but  through  influence, 
entreaty  and  stratagem,  upwards  of  two  thousand 
eventually  embarked.'  Happy  did  he  think  himself 
who  could  in  any  manner,  and  by  any  means,  get 
admitted  on  board  of  the  squadron.  Nor  was  this 
eagerness  for  the  enterprise  confined  merely  to  young 
and  buoyant  and  ambitious  adventurers ;  we  are  told 
that  there  were  many  covetous  old  men,  who  offered 
to  go  at  their  own  expense,  without  seeking  any  pay 
from  the  king.  Thus  every  eye  was  turned  with 
desire  to  this  squadron  of  modern  ai^nauts,  as  it  lay 
anchored  on  the  bosom  of  the  Guadalquiver. 

The  pay  and  appointmenlsof  Don  Pedrarias  Davila 
were  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  no  expeitse  was 
spared  in  fitting  out  the  armament ;  for  the  object  of 
the  expedition  were  both  colonisation  and  conquest. 
Artillery  and  powder  were  procured  from  Malaga. 
Besides  the  usual  weapons,  such  as  mnskets,  cross- 
•  oviedo.  I.  u.  c.  7.  MS. 


bows,  swords,  pikes,  lances,  and  Neapolitan  targets, 
there  was  armour  devised  of  qnilted  cotton,  as  being 
light  and  better  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  sufficiently 
proof  against  the  weapons  of  the  Indians;  and  wooden 
bucklers  from  the  Canary  islands,  to  ward  off  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  the  Caribs. 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  was,  by  royal  ordinance, 
elevated  into  the  metropolitan  city  of  Golden  Castile, 
and  a  Franciscan  friar,  named  Juan  de  Qnevedo,  was 
appointed  as  bishop,  with  power  to  decide  in  all 
cases  of  conscience.  A  number  of  friars  were  nomi- 
nated to  accompany  him,  and  he  was  provided  with 
the  necessary  furniture  and  vessels  for  a  chapel. 

Among  the  various  regulations  made  for  the  good 
of  the  infant  colony,  it  was  ordained  that  no  lawyers 
should  be  admitted!  there,  it  having  been  found  at 
Hispaniola  and  elsewhere,  that  they  were  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  settlements,  by  fomenting  dis- 
putes and  litigations.  The  judicial  affairs  were  to  be 
entirely  confided  to  the  Licentiate  Caspar  de  Espi- 
nosa,  who  was  to  officiate  as  Alcalde  Mayor  or  chief 
judge. 

Don  Pedrarias  had  intended  to  leave  his  wife  in 
Spain.  Her  name  was  DoHa  Isabella  de  Bobadilla; 
she  was  niece  to  the  Marchioness  de  Moya,  a  great 
favonrite  of  the  late  Queen  Isabella,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  persuading  her  royal  mistress  to  pa- 
tronise Columbus.'  Her  niece  partook  of  her  high 
and  generous  nature.  She  refused  to  remain  be- 
hind in  selfish  security,  but  declared  that  she  would 
accompany  her  husband  in  every  peril,  whether  by 
sea  or  land.  This  self-devotion  is  the  more  remark- 
able, when  it  is  considered  that  she  was  past  the 
romantic  period  of  youth ,  and  that  she  had  a  family 
of  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  whom  she  left  behind 
her  in  Spain. 

Don  Pedrarias  was  instructed  to  use  great  indul- 
gence towards  the  people  of  Darien,  who  had  been 
the  followers  of  Nicuesa,  and  to  remit  the  royal  tithe 
of  all  the  gold  they  might  have  collected  previous  to 
his  arrival.  Towards  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa  alone 
the  royal  countenance  was  stem  and  severe.  Pe- 
drarias was  to  depose  him  from  his  assumed  authority, 
and  to  call  him  to  strict  account  befbre  the  Alcalde 
Mayor,  Caspar  de  Espinosa,  for  his  treatment  of  the 
Bachelor  Enciso. 

The  splendid  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail,  weighed 
anchor  at  St  Lncar  on  the  4Sth  of  April,  1514,-  and 
swept  proudly  out  of  the  Guadalquiver,  thronged  with 
the  chivalrous  adventurers  fbr  Golden  Castile.  But 
a  short  time  had  elapsed  after  its  departure,  when 
Pedro  Arbolancho  arrived  with  the  tardy  missions  of 
Vasco  Nnilez.  Had  he  arrived  a  few  days  sooner,  how 
different  might  have  been  the  fortunes  of  his  friend ! 

He  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence, where  he  announced  the  adventurous  and  suc- 

'  Thii  waa  the  ume  Uarcliioaen  de  Moya,  ytho  during  (lie  war 
of  Granada,  while  (he  court  and  royal  armr  were  encamped  before 
Malaga,  was  mistaken  for  the  (pieea  by  a  Moorish  fanatic,  and  had 
neariy  biten  beneath  his  ittga- 
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cessfiil  expedition  of  Vasco  Nuaez,  and  laid  before 
the  king  the  pearls  and  golden  ornaments  which  he 
had  brought  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  discovery.  King 
Ferdinand  listened  with  cliarmed  attention  to  this 
(ale  of  unknown  seas  and  wealthy  realms  added  to 
his  empire.  It  filled,  in  fact,  the  imaginations  of  the 
most  sage  and  learned  with  golden  dreams,  and  anti- 
cipations of  unbounded  riches.  Old  Peter  Martyr, 
who  received  letters  from  his  friends  in  Darien,  and 
communicated  by  word  of  moulh  with  those  who 
came  from  thence,  writes  lo  Loo  the  Tenth  in  exult- 
ing terms  of  this  event.  "Spain,"  says  he,  "will 
hereafter  be  able  to  satisfy  with  pearls  the  greedy 
appetite  of  such  as  in  wanton  pleasures  are  like  unto 
Cleopatra  and^sopus;  so  that  henceforth  we  shall 
neither  envy  nor  reverence  the  nice  fruitfulness  of 
Taprobana  or  the  Red  Sea.  The  Spaniards  will  not 
need  hereafter  to  mine  and  dig  far  injo  the  earth, 
nor  to  cut  asunder  mountains  in  quest  of  gold,  but 
will  find  it  plentifully,  in  a  manner,  on  the  upper 
crust  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  sands  of  rivers  dried  up 
by  the  heats  of  summer.  Certainly  the  reverend  an- 
tiquity obtained  not  so  great  a  benefit  of  nature,  nor 
even  aspired  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  since  never 
man  before,  from  the  known  world,  penetrated  to 
these  unknown  regions."' 

The  tidings  of  this  discovery  at  once  made  all  Spain 
resound  with  the  praises  of  Yasco  Nuftez,  and  from 
being  considered  a  lawless  and  desperate  adventurer, 
be  was  lauded  to  the  skies  as  a  wortliy  successor  to 
Columbus.  The  king  repented  of  the  harshness  of 
his  late  measures  towards  him,  and  ordered  tlie  Bisliop 
Fonseca  to  devise  some  mode  of  rewarding  liis  tran- 
soeadant  services. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AMI«iL  ktat  CBAND  IRTIt  OP  DOS   PWIillAS  DIVILA  INTO 
DAUIM. 

While  honours  and  rewards  were  preparing  in 
Europe  for  Yasco  F^uilez,  that  indefatigable  com- 
mander, inspired  by  his  fortunes  with  redoubled  zeal 
and  loftier  ambition,  was  exercising  the  paternal  fore- 
thought and  discretion  of  a  patriotic  governor  over 
the  country  subjected  to  bis  rule.  His  moststrenuous 
exertions  were  directed  to  bring  the  neighbourhood 
of  Darien  into  such  a  state  of  cultivation  as  might 
render  the  settlement  independent  of  Europe  for  sup- 
plies. The  town  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  and  contained  upwards  of  two  hundred  liouses 
and  cabins.  Its  population  amounted  to  five  hundred 
and  fifteen  Europeans,  all  men,  and  fifteen  hundred 
Indians,  male  and  female.  Orchards  and  gardens 
had  been  laid  out,  where  European  as  well  as  na- 
tive fruits  and  vegetables  were  cultivated,  and  al- 
ready gave  promise  of  future  abundance.  Yasco 
Nufiez  devbed  all  kinds  of  means  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
•  p.  Manrr,  dncad.  S,  c.  S.  Lok'i  tramlation. 


of  his  people.  On  holidays  they  had  their  bToorilt 
national  ^rts  and  games,  and  particularljr  lilting 
matches,  of  which  chivalrous  amusement  the  Spi- 
niards  in  those  days  were  extravagantly  fond.  Som- 
times  he  gratified  their  restless  and  roving  habits  bj 
sending  them  in  expeditions  to  various  parts  of  IIk 
country,  lo  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  resomcts,  and 
to  strengthen  his  sway  over  the  natives.  Hevrasn 
successful  in  securing  the  amity  or  exciting  (he  m 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  a  Spaniard  might  go  lingly 
about  the  land  in  perfect  safety;  while  his  own  M- 
lowers  were  zealous  in  their  devotion  to  him,  bolii 
from  admiration  of  his  past  exploits,  and  from  bojKi 
of  soon  being  led  by  him  to  new  discoveries  and  coo- 
quests.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  letter  to  Leo  the  7a^ 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  these  "old  solidiers  of  Daria,'' 
the  remnants  of  those  well  tried  adventaren,  wbt 
had  followed  tiie  fortunes  of  Ojeda,  Nicaesa,  ml 
Yasco  Noitez.  "  They  were  liardened,"  siy»  ke, 
"  to  abide  all  sorrows,  and  were  exceedingly  tolaaiii 
of  labour,  heat,  hunger,  and  watching,  insomutbdut 
they  merrily  make  their  boast  that  they  have  obserrcd 
a  longer  and  sharper  Lent  than  ever  your  HoUnes 
enjoined,  since,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  (beir  hA 
has  been  herbs  and  fruits,  with  now  and  then  ftb, 
and  very  seldom  flesh.' 

Such  were  the  hardy  and  well-seasoned  velmK 
that  were  under  the  sway  of  Yasco  Nnilez;  aadllK 
colony  gave  signs  of  rising  in  prosperity  under  l» 
active  and  fostering  management,  wlien,  in  (be  moA 
of  June,  the  fleet  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  aniredii 
the  gulf  of  Uraba. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  who  accomparaed  the  m* 
governor  were  eager  to  get  on  shore,  and  to  bdMAI 
the  anticipated  wonders  of  the  land;  but  Pedntis, 
knowing  the  resolute  character  of  Yasco  Nuiia,  id 
(he  devotion  of  his  followers,  apprehended  sometH- 
Acuity  in  getting  possession  of  the  colony.  Aocbtr- 
ing,  therefore,  about  a  league  and  a  half  fromiix 
settlement,  he  sent  a  messenger  on  shore  to  annonaa 
his  arrival.  The  envoy,  having  heard  so  nudiii 
Spain  of  the  prowess  and  exploits  of  Yasco  Nufla*' 
the  riches  of  Golden  Castile,  expected,  no  donlit,!' 
find  a  blustering  warrior,  maintaining  bariMricsi>K 
in  the  government  which  he  had  usurped.  Gif 
was  his  astonishment,  therefore,  to  find  Uiis  redoil*- 
able  hero  a  plain  unassuming  man,  clad  in  a  coH* 
frock  and  drawers,  and  hempen  sandals,  dind*! 
and  aiding  the  labour  of  several  Indians  who  «<" 
thatching  a  cottage  in  which  he  resided. 

The  messenger  approached  him  req>ec(fonf, »' 
announced  the  arrival  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  as  p- 
vemdr  of  the  country. 

Whatever  Yasco  Nuflez  may  have  felt  a(  fitiiiil^ 
ligence,  he  suppressed  his  emotions,  and  ansvrtitii 
the  messenger  with  great  discretion  :  "Tell  D* 
Pedrarias  Davila,"  said  he,  "that  he  iswetaw- 
that  I  congratulate  bim  on  his  safe  arrival,  and  an 
ready,  with  all  who  are  here,  to  obey  his  ordcn. 
•  p.  Martyr,  decad.  S,  c.  3.  Lok't  (million- 
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The  little  community  of  rongh  and  daring  adven- 
turers was  immediately  in  an  uproar  when  they  found 
a  new  governor  had  arrived.  Some  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous adherents  of  Yasco  Nuilez,  were  disposed  to  sally 
forth,  sword  in  hand,  and  repel  the  intruder;  but 
Uiey  were  restrained  by  their  more  considerate  chief- 
tain, who  prepared  lo  receive  the  new  governor  with 
all  due  submission. 

Pedrarias  disembarked  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
accompanied  by  his  heroic  wife,  DoAa  Isabella,  who, 
according  to  old1>eter  Martyr,  had  sustained  the  roar- 
ings and  ragmgs  of  the  ocean  with  no  less  stout  courage 
than  either  her  husband,  or  even  the  mariners  who 
had  been  brought  up  among  the  surges  of  (he  sea. 

Pedrarias  set  out  for  the  embryo  city  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  men,  all  well  armed.  He  led  his  wife 
by  the  hand,  and  on  the  other  side  of  him  was  the 
bishop  of  Darien  in  his  robes ;  while  a  brilliant  train 
of  youthful  cavaliers,  in  glittering  armour  and  brocade, 
formed  a  kind  of  body  guard. 

Ail  this  pomp  and  splendour  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  humble  state  of  Yasco  NuAez,  who 
came  forth  unarmed,  in  simple  attire,  accompanied  by 
his  councillors  and  a  handfiil  of  the  "old  soldiers  of 
Darien,"  scarred  and  battered,  and  grown  half  wild 
in  Indian  warfare,  but  wilhout  weapons  and  in  gar- 
ments much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Yasco  Nuilez  saluted  Don  Pedrarias  Daviia  with 
profound  reverence,  and  promised  him  implicit  obe- 
dience, both  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the 
community.  Having  entered  the  town  he  conducted 
bis  distinguished  guests  to  his  straw-thatched  habi- 
tation, where  he  had  caused  a  repast  to  be  prepared 
of  such  cheer  as  his  means  afforded,  consisting  of 
roots  and  fruits,  maize  and  cassava  bread,  with  no 
oLber  beverage  than  water  from  the  river; — a  sorry 
palace  and  a  meagre  banquet  in  the  eyes  of  the  gay 
cavaliers,  who  had  anticipated  far  other  things  from 
the  usurper  of  Golden  Castile.  Yasco  Nunez,  how- 
ever, acquitted  himself  in  his  humble  wigwam  with 
the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  a  prince,  and  showed 
that  the  dignity  of  an  entertainment  depends  more 
upon  the  giver  than  the  feast.  In  the  mean  time  a 
plentiful  supply  of  European  provisions  was  landed 
from  the  fleet,  and  a  temporary  abundance  was  dif- 
fused through  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

VBBrlDIODS  CORDDCT  Or  DON  PIDBiMAS  TOWllDS  TASCO 

On  the  day  after  his  entrance  into  Darien,  Don 
Pedrarias  held  a  private  conference  with  Yasco  Nu- 
flez  In  presence  of  the  historian  Oviedo,  who  had 
come  out  from  Spain  as  the  public  notary  of  the  co- 
lony. The  governor  commenced  by  assuring  him 
that  he  was  instructed  by  the  kii%  to  treat  him  with 


great  fovour  and  distinction,  to  consult  him  dMMit  the 
aflairs  of  the  colony,  and  to  apply  lo  bim  for  fnfor- 
mati<m  relative  to  Uie  surrounding  country.  At  the 
same  time  he  professed  the  nmst  amicable  feelnigs  on 
his  own  part,  and  an  intention  lo  be  guided  by  bis 
counsels  in  all  public  measures. 

Yasco  Nuilez  was  of  a  frank  confiding  nature,  and 
was  10  captivated  by  this  unexpected  courtesy  and 
kindness,  that  be  threw  off  all  caution  and  reserve, 
and  opened  his  whole  soul  to  the  politic  eoortier. 
Pedrarias  availed  himself  of  this  communicative  mood 
to  draw  from  him  a  minute  and  able  statement  in 
writing,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  odony, 
and  themformation  collected  respecting  varioos  parts 
of  the  country;  the  route  by  which  he  had  traversed 
the  mountains ;  his  discovery  of  the  South  Sea ;  the 
situation  and  reputed  wealth  of  the  Pearl  Islands ;  the 
risers  and  ravines  most  productive  of  gold ;  together 
with  the  names  and  territories  <4  the  various  caciques 
with  whom  he  had  made  treaties. 

When  Pedrarias  liad  thus  beguiled  tlie  irasospecting 
soldier  of  all  the  information  necessary  for  bis  pur- 
poses, be  dropped  the  mask,  and  witMi  a  few  days 
proclaimed  a  judicial  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of 
Yasco  NuHez  and  his  ofQcers.  It  was  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Licentiate  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  who  had  come 
outasAlcalde  Mayor,  or  chief  judge.  The  Lieeatiate 
was  an  inexperienced  lawyer,  having  but  recently 
left  the  university  of  Salamanca.  He  appears  lo 
have  been  somewhat  flexible  in  tns  opinions,  and 
prone  to  be  guided  or  governed  by  others.  At  (he 
outset . of  liiscareer  he  was  much  under  the  influence 
of  Qnevedo,  the  bishop  of  Darien.  Now,  as  Yasco 
Nufiez  knew  the  importance  of  this  prelate  in  the  co- 
lony, he  had  taken  care  to  secure  him  to  his  interests 
by  paying  him  the  most  profound  deference  and  re- 
spect, and  by  giving  hhn  a  share  in  his  agricultural 
enterprises  and  his  schemes  of  traffic.  In  fact,  the 
good  bi^op  looked  upon  him  as  one  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  his  temporal  prosperity,  to  which 
he  was  by  no  means  insensible.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  prelate,  tlierefore,  the  alcalde  commenced  his 
investigation  in  tlie  most  favourable  manner.  He 
went  largely  into  an  examinalion  of  the  disGoveries 
of  Yasco  Nuitez,  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
various  services.  The  governor  was  alarmed  at 
the  course  which  the  inquiry  was  taking.  If  thos 
ccmducted,  it  would  but  serve  to  illustrate  the  merits 
and  elevate  the  reputation  of  the  man  whom  it  was 
his  interest  and  intent  to  min.  To  coonteract  it, 
he  immediately  set  on  foot  a  secret  and  invidious 
course  of  interrogatories  of  the  followers  of  Nicuesa 
and  Ojeda,  to  draw  from  them  testimony  which  might 
support  the  charge  against  Yasco  Nuitez  of  usurpa- 
tion and  tyrannical  abuse  of  power.  The  bishop  and 
the  alcalde  received  information  of  this  inquisition, 
carried  on  thus  secreUy,  and  without  Uieir  sanction. 
They  remonstrated  warmly  against  it,  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights,  being  coadjutors  in  the  govern- 
ment; and  they  spumed  the  testimony  of  the  fol- 
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lowcn  of  Oyeda  and  NicneM,  as  being  dictated  and 
discoloured  by  ancient  enmity.  Yaaco  NuOez  was, 
therefore,  acquitted  by  tliem  of  the  crimioal  charges 
made  against  him,  though  he  remafaied  inroifed  in 
difficulties  from  the  suits  IxtHight  against  him  bjr  indi- 
viduals, for  losses  and  damages  occasiooed  by  his 
measures. 

Pedrarias  was  incensed  at  this  acquittal,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  guilt  of  Yasco  NuAez,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  established  to  his  conviction  by  his 
secret  in  vestigatioas ;  and  he  even  determined  to  send 
him  in  chains  to  Spain,  to  be  tried  for  the  death  of 
Nicuesa,  and  for  other  imputed  ofTences. 

It  was  not  the  inclination  or  the  interest  of  the 
bishop  that  Yasco  Nuflez  should  leave  the  colony; 
be  therefore  managed  to  awaken  the  jealous  appre- 
hensions of  the  governor  as  to  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
posed measure.  He  intimated  that  the  arrival  of 
Yasco  NuAez  in  Spain  would  be  signalised  by  trinm|A 
rather  than  disgrace.  By  that  time  his  grand  dis- 
coveries would  be  blazoned  to  the  world,  and  would 
atone  for  all  his  foults.  He  would  be>  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  nation,  with  favour  by  the  king, 
and  would  probably  be  sent  back  to  the  colony 
clothed  with  new  dignity  and  power. 

Pedrarias  was  placed  in  a  perplexing  dilemma  by 
these  suggestions;  his  violent  proceedings  against 
Yasco  NuAez  were  also  in  some  measure  restrained 
by  the  influence  of  his  wile,  Doila  Isabel  de  Boba- 
dilla,  who  felt  a  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the 
discoverer.  In  his  perplexity,  the  wily  governor 
adopted  a  middle  course.  He  resolved  to  detain 
Yasco  NuAez  at  Darien  under  a  cloud  of  imputation, 
which  would  gradually  impair  his  popularity ;  while 
his  patience  and  means  would  be  silently  consumed 
by  protracted  and  expensive  litigation.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  property  which  had  been  seques- 
trated was  restored  to  him. 

While  Pedrarias  treated  Yasco  NuAez  with  this 
severity,  he  foiled  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  plans  of 
that  able  commander.  The  first  of  these  was  to 
establish  a  line  of  posts  across  (he  mountains  between 
Darien  and  the  South  Sea.  It  was  his  eager  desire 
to  execute  this  before  any  order  should  arrive  from 
the  king  in  fovour  of  his  predecessor,  in  order  that  be 
might  have  the  credit  of  having  colonised  tlie  coast, 
and  Yasco  NuAez  merely  that  of  having  discovered 
and  visited  it.  ■  Before  he  could  complete  these  ar- 
rangements, however,  unlooked-for  calamities  fell 
upon  the  settlement,  that  for  a  time  interrupted  every 
project,  and  made  every  one  turn  his  thoughts  merely 
to  his  own  security. 

•  Oriedo,  BiaL  Ind.,  p.  2,  c.  8. 


CBAPTEaXTm. 

ciLiarnn  or  m  spaiui  catauiss  at  baudu 

The  town  of  Darien  was  situated  in  a  deep  valley 
surrounded  by  lofty  bills,  which,  while  tbey  kqtl  off 
the  breezes  so  grateful  in  a  sultry  climate,  reflected 
and  concentrated  the  rays  of  the  sun,  insomoch,  that 
at  noontide  the  heat  was  insupportable;  the  river 
which  passed  it  was  shallow,  with  a  muddy  cfaannd 
and  bordered  by  marshes;  overhanging  forests  added 
to  the  general  humidity,  and  the  very  soil  on  wiatb 
the  town  was  built  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  on  Eg- 
ging to  the  dq>tb  of  a  foot  there  would  ooxe  fntli 
brackish  water.' 

It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  a  situation  of  llui 
kind,  in  a  tropical  climate,  should  be  fotal  to  the 
health  of  Europeans.  Many  of  those  who  h^  re- 
cently arrived  were  swept  off  speedily ;  Pednriai 
himself  fell  sick  and  was  removed,  with  Dooetof  bis 
people,  to  a  healthier  spot  on  the  river  Ck)robari ;  the 
malady,  however,  continued  to  increase.  The  pro- 
visions which  had  been  brought  out  in  the  ships  bad 
been  partly  damaged  by  the  sea,  the  residue  gre* 
scanty,  and  the  people  were  put  upon  short  allowanee; 
(he  debility  thus  produced  increased  the  ravages  of 
disease;  at  length  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
the  horrors  of  absolute  famine  ensued. 

Every  one  was  more  or  less  affected  by  these  c^ 
mities ;  even  the  veterans  of  the  colony  quailed  k- 
neath  them ;  but  to  none  were  they  more  fatal  Ifai 
to  the  crowd  of  youthful  cavaliers  who  bad  onn 
glittered  so  gaily  about  the  streets  of  Seville,  and  h«i 
come  out  to  the  New  World  elated  with  the  most  sai- 
guine  expectations.    From  the  very  moment  of  tbek 
landing  they  bad  been  disiheartened  at  the  savagt 
scenes  around  them,  and  disgusted  with  the  squalid 
life  they  were  doomed  to  lead.    They  shrunk  wiih 
disdain  from  the  labours  with  which  alone  wealttt 
was  to  be  procured  in  this  land  of  gold  and  peatk.    i 
and  were  impatient  of  the  humble  exertions  neces-  j 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  existence.    As  the  b- 
mine  increased,  their  case  became  desperate;  fv 
they  were  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  their  net 
and  dignity  commanded  neither  deference  nor  aid  X 
a  time  when  common  misery  made  every  one  sel&k. 
Many  of  them,  who  had  mortgaged  estates  in  SfWB 
to  fit  themselves  out  sumptuously  for  their  luMat 
campaign,  now  perished  for  lack  of  food.     Sook 
would  be  seen  bartering  a  robe  of  crimson  silk,  at 
some  garment  of  rich  brocade,  for  a  pound  of  IndiN 
bread  or  European  biscuit ;  others  sought  to  salisft 
the  cravings  of  hunger  with  the  herbs  aid  roots  of  tk 
field,  and  one  of  the  principal  cavaliers  absolutely  ex- 
pired of  hunger  in  the  public  streets. 

In  this  wretched  way,  and  in  the  short  space  of  ow 
month,  perished  seven  hundred  of  the  little  army  «t 
youthful  and  buoyant  spirits  who  had  embarked  witb 
Pedrarias.    The  bodies  of  some  remained  for  a  dsr 
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or  two  witboat  sepulture,  their  friends  not  having 
sufficient  strength  to  bury  them.  Unable  to  remedy 
the  evil,  Pedrarias  gave  permission  for  his  men  to  flee 
from  it.  A  ship-load  of  starving  adventurers  de- 
parted for  Cuba,  where  some  of  them  joined  the 
standard  of  Diego  Velasquez,  who  was  colonising  that 
bland ;  others  made  their  way  back  to  Spain,  where 
they  arrived  broken  in  health,  in  spirits,  and  in 
fortune. 


CHAPTER  Xa. 

raiJITLEgS  EXPEDITiON  OF  PEDRARUS. 

The  departure  of  so  many  hungry  months  was 
some  temporary  relief  to  the  colony ;  and  Pedrarias, 
having  recovered  from  his  malady,  bestirred  himself 
to  send  expeditions  in  various  directions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  foraging  the  country  and  collecting  the  trea- 
sure. 

These  expeditions,  however,  were  entrusted  to  his 
own  favourites,  and  partisans,  while  Yasco  Nuflez, 
the  man  most  competent  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
remained  idle  and  neglected.  A  judicial  inquiry, 
tardily  carried  on,  overshadowed  him,  and  though  it 
substantiated  nothing,  served  to  embarrass  his  actions, 
to  cool  his  friends,  and  to  give  him  the  air  of  a  public 
delinquent.  Indeed  to  the  other  evils  of  the  colony 
was  now  added  that  of  excessive  litigation,  arising 
out  of  the  disputes  concerning  the  government  of 
Yasco  Nuitez,  and  which  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Alcalde  Espiuosa, 
if  the  lawsuits  should  be  divided  among  the  people,  at 
least  forty  would  fall  to  each  man's  share.'  This  too 
was  in  a  colony  into  which  the  government  had  com- 
manded that  no  lawyer  should  be  admitted ! 

Wearied  and  irritated  by  the  check  which  had  been 
given  to  his  fovourite  enterprises,  and  confident  of  the 
ultimate  approbation  of  the  king,  Yasco  NuAez  now 
determined  to  take  his  fortunes  in  his  own  hands, 
and  to  prosecute  in  secret  his  grand  project  of  explor- 
ing the  regions  beyond  tlie  mountains.  For  this 
purpose,  he  privately  despatched  one  Andres  Gara- 
liito  to  Cuba  to  enlist  men,  and  to  make  the  requisite 
provisions  for  an  expedition  across  the  isthmus,  from 
Norobre  de  Dios,  and  for  the  founding  a  colony  on 
the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  from  whence  he 
proposed  to  extend  his  discoveries  by  sea  and  land. 

While  Yasco  Nuflez  awaited  the  return  of  Gara- 
bito,  he  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  various 
of  his  colonising  plans  pursued  and  marred  by  Pe- 
drarias. Among  other  enterprises  the  governor  de- 
spatched his  lieutenant-general  Juan  de  Ayora,  at  the 
bead  of  four  hundred  men,  to  visit  the  provinces  of 
thosecaciques  with  whom  Yasco  Nuflez  had  sojourned 
and  made  treaties  on  his  expedition  to  the  Southern 
Sea.  Ayora  partook  of  the  rash  and  domineering 
spirit  of  Pedrarias,  and  harassed  and  devastated  the 

'  nnrer*.  dccad.  2, 1,  i,  e.  1. 


countries  which  he  pretended  to  explore.  He  was 
received  with  amity  and  confidence  by  various  ca- 
ciques who  had  formed  treaties  with  Yasco  Nuflez ;  but 
he  repaid  tfaeir  hospitality  with  the  basest  ingratitude, 
seizing  upon  their  property,  taking  from  them  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  often  torturing  them  to 
make  them  reveal  tlieir  hidden  or  supposed  treasures. 
Among  those  treated  with  this  perfidy,  we  grieve  to 
enumerate  the  youthful  cacique  who  first  gave  Yasco 
Nnfiez  information  of  the  sea  beyond  the  mountains. 

The  enormities  of  Ayora  and  of  other  captains  of 
Pedrarias  produced  the  usual  effect ;  the  natives  were 
roused  to  desperate  resistance;  caciques  who  had 
been  faithful  friends  were  converted  into  furious  ene- 
mies, and  the  expedition  enc^ed  in  disappointment  and 
disaster. 

The  adherents  of  Yasco  Nuflez  did  not  fail  to  con- 
trast these  disastrous  enterprises  with  those  which 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  glory  and  advan- 
tage by  their  favourite  commander ;  and  their  sneers 
and  reproaches  bad  such  an  effect  upon  the  jealous 
and  irritable  disposition  of  Pedrarias,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  employ  their  idol  in  a  service  that  would 
lie  likely  to  be  attended  with  defeat  and  to  impair  his 
popularity.  None  seemed  more  fitting  for  the  pur- 
pose than  an  expedition  to  Dobayba,  where  he  had 
once  already  attempted  in  vain  to  penetrate,  and 
where  so  many  of  his  followers  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  stratagems  and  assaults  of  the  natives. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SECOND  EXPEDITION  OP  TA8C0  NUNEZ  IN  QCIST  OP  TBE  COLDEN 
TEMPLE  OP  DORAIBi. 

The  rich  mines  of  Dobayba,  and  the  treasures  of 
its  golden  temple,  had  continued  to  form  a  favourite 
theme  with  the  Spanish  adventurers.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  Yasco  Nnfiez  had  stopped  short  of  tlie 
wealthy  region  on  his  former  expedition,  and  had 
mistaken  a  frontier  village  for  the  residence  of  the 
cacique.  The  enterprise  of  the  temple  was,  there- 
fore, still  to  be  achieved ;  and  it  was  solicited  by  se- 
veral of  the  cavaliers  in  the  train  of  Pedrarias,  with  all 
the  chivalrous  ardour  of  that  romantic  age.  Indeed 
common  report  had  invested  the  enterprise  with  dif- 
ficuties  and  dangers  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  keenest  seeker  of  adventure.  The  savages 
whoinhabited  that  part  of  the  country  were  conrageoiu 
and  adroit.  Tbey  fought  by  water  as  well  as  by  land, 
forming  ambuscades  with  their  canoes  in  the  bays 
and  rivers.  The  country  was  intersected  by  dreary 
fens  and  morasses,  infested  by  all  kinds  of  reptiles. 
Clouds  of  gnats  and  musquitoes  filled  the  air;  there 
were  lai^e  bats  also,  supposed  to  have  the  banefbl 
properties  of  the  vampire ;  alligators  lurked  in  the 
waters,  and  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  fens  were  said 
to  be  the  dens  of  dragons !  ■ 

■  p.  Mariyr. 
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Beaides  these  objects  of  ierror,  both  true  and  fobu- 
loas,  the  old  historian,  Peter  Martyr,  makes  mention 
of  anotlier  monstrous  animal,  said  to  infest  this  gold- 
en region,  and  which  deserves  to  be  cited,  as  show- 
ing the  imaginary  dangers  with  which  the  active 
minds  of  the  discoverers  peopled  the  unexplored  wil- 
derness around  them. 

According  to  the  tales  of  the  Indians,  there  had 
occurred,  sliortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
a  violent  tempest  or  rather  hurricane  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dobayba,  which  demolished  houses,  tore 
up  trees  by  ilie  roots,  and  laid  waste  witole  forests. 
When  the  tempest  had  subsided  and  the  affrighted 
inhabitants  ventured  to  look  abroad,  they  found  that 
two  monstrous  animals  had  been  brought  into  the 
country  by  the  hurricane.  According  to  their  ac- 
counts they  were  not  unlike  the  ancient  harpies,  and 
one  being  smaller  tlian  the  other  was  sapp(Med  to  be 
its  young.  They  had  the  faces  of  women,  with  the 
claws  and  wings  of  eagles,  and  were  of  such  prodi- 
gious size  that  the  very  boughs  of  the  trees  on  which 
Utey  alighted  broke  beneatii  them.  They  would 
swoop  down  and  carry  off  a  man  as  a  hawk  would 
bear  off  a  chicken,  Hying  witKhim  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  would  tear  him  in  pieces  and 
devour  him.  For  some  time  they  were  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  Uieland,  until  the  Incfians  succeeded  in 
killing  tlie  old  one  by  stratagem,  and  hanging  her  on 
their  long  spears,  bore  her  through  all  the  towns  to 
assuage  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants.  The  younger 
harpy,  says  the  Indian  tradition,  was  never  seen  af- 
terwards.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  perils,  true  and  fabulous, 
with  which  llie  land  of  Dobayba  was  said  to  abound ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  very  Indians  had  such  a  dread  of  its 
dark  and  dismal  morasses,  that,  in  their  joumeyings, 
they  carefully  avoided  them,  preferring  tlie  circuitous 
and  ru^ed  paths  of  the  mountains. 

Several  of  the  youthful  cavaliers,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, were  stimulated  rather  than  deterred  by  these 
dangers,  and  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  expe- 
dition; but  Pedrarias  selected  liis  rival  for  the  task, 
hoping,  as  has  been  hinted,  that  it  would  involve  him 
in  di^ace.  Vasco  Nuilez  promptly  accepted  tite 
enterprise,  for  his  pride  was  concerned  in  its  success. 
Two  hundred  resolute  men  were  given  to  him  for  the 
purpose;  but  his  satisifaclion  was  diminished  when  he 
found  that  Luis  Carrillo,  an  officer  of  Pedrarias,  who 
had  failed  in  a  perilous  enterprise,  was  associated  with 
him  in  tlie  command. 

Few  particulars  remain  to  us  of  the  events  ofthb 
affair.  They  Embarked  in  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and, 
traversing  tlie  gulf,  arrived  at  the  river  which  flowed 
down  from  the  region  of  Dobayba.  They  were  not 
destined,  however,  to  achieve  the  enterprise  of  the 
golden  temple.  As  they  were  proceeding  rather  con- 
fidently and  unguard^y  up  the  river,  they  were 
suddenly  surprised  and  surrounded  by  an  immense 
swarm  of  caaaes,  filled  with  armed  savages,  which 
'  p.  Martir,  AmwL  7.  e.  lo. 


darted  out  from  lurking  places  along  the  shores.  Sane 
of  the  Indians  assailed  them  with  lances,  othen  witli 
clouds  of  arrows,  while  some,  plunging  intstbemtci, 
endeavoured  to  overturn  their  canoes.  In  thb  my 
one  half  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  or  drowned. 
Among  the  number  fell  Luis  Carrillo, pierced  Ifanwgk 
the  breast  by  an  Indian  lance.  Vasco  Nntlez  hioitell 
was  wounded,  and  bad  great  difliculty  in  eacapin; 
to  the  shore  with  the  residue  of  hb  forces. 

The  Indians  pursued  him  and  kept  up  a  skimiidi- 
ing  attack,  but  he  beat  them  off  until  the  night,  who 
he  silently  abandoned  the  shore  of  the  river,  lod 
directed  his  retreat  towards  Darien.  It  is  easier  u 
imagine  than  to  describe  the  toils  and  dangers  nd 
horrors  which  beset  him  and  the  remnant  of  bis  dm 
as  they  traversed  rugged  mountains,  or  suv^ 
through  these  fearful  morasses  of  which  they  M 
heard  sod)  terrific  tales.  At  length  they  sneoecdedig 
reaching  the  settlement  of  Darien. 

The  partisans  of  Pedrarias  exulted  in  seeing  Vim 
IVuilez  return  thus  foiled  and  wounded,  and  taaidal 
his  adherents  with  their  previous  boastings.  TV 
latter,  liowever,  laid  all  the  blame  upon  diemiir 
tunate  Carrillo.  <'  Vasco  Nmtez,"  said  they,  "U 
always  absolute  command  in  his  fbrmer  enterprise), 
but  in  this  he  has  been  embarrassed  by  an  assodile. 
Had  the  expedition  been  confided  to  him  aloae,llit 
event  had  been  far  different." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

vmmB  nam  rat  um  in  rivovi  or  *tauo  mmv.  ua"> 
or  OMUCiTo.   *uuT  or  vjitoo  man. 

[  «5I5.  ] 

About  this  time  despatches  arrived  from  Spat 
that  promised  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  fortunes*' 
Vasco  Nufiez  and  to  the  general  affeirsof  thecotaij- 
They  were  written  afler  the  tidings  of  the  diswefj 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  subjugation  of  so  manjia- 
portant  provinces  of  the  Isthmus.  In  a  letter  atW"* 
eil  to  Vasco  NuHez,  the  king  expressed  his  higfaso* 
of  his  merits  and  services,  and  constituted  him  ii''^ 
lantado  of  the  South  Sea,  and  Governor  of  the  ji*- 
vinces  of  Panama  and  Coyba,  though  sabordinatt* 
the  general  connnand  of  Pedrarias.  A  letter  wasB^ 
wise  written  by  the  king  to  Pedrarias,  iiifa*f 
himofthte  appointment,  and  ordering  him  to  MB** 
Vasco  NulJez  on  aH  public  affairs  of  importance.  1^ 
was  a  humiliating  Wow  to  the  pride  and  consfq** 
of  Pedrarias,  but  lie  hoped  to  parry  it.  In  '•««»*' 
time,  as  all  letters  fhim  Spain  were  first  drfw* 
into  his  hands,  he  withheld  that  hrtended  for  Vas* 
Nuilez,  until  he  should  determine  what  "O"**^ 
conduct  to  adopt.  The  latter,  however,  heani  of* 
drcnmstance,  as  did  his  friend  the  Dbhop  of  D** 
The  prelate  made  loud  «mii*«*rt«ofdiiBW«'^ 
tion  of  the  royal  corteiqwirifntw,  which  hed««o««- 
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ed,  even  from  the  pulpit,  as  an  outrage  upon  the 
rigtiU  of  the  subject,  and  an  act  of  disobedienoe  to 
thewTereign. 

Upoo  this  the  governor  called  a  ooondl  of  his  pub- 
lie  officers;  and  after  imparting  the  contents  of  his 
letter,  requested  their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
investing  Yasco  NuAez  with  the  dignities  thos  grant- 
ed to  him.  The  Alcalde  Mayor,  Espinosa,  had  left 
the  party  of  the  bishop,  and  was  now  devoted  to  the 
governor.  He  insisted,  vehemently,  that  (he  offices 
ought  in  no  wise  to  be  given  to  Yasco  NuAez,  until 
the  king  thoald  be  informed  of  the  result  of  tlie  in- 
qnest  which  was  still  going  on  against  him.  In  this 
he  was  warmly  supported  by  the  treasurer  and  the 
accountant.  The  bishop  replied,  indignantly,  that 
it  was  presumptuous  and  disloyal  in  them  to  dispute 
the  commands  of  the  king,  and  to  interfere  with  tlie 
rewards  conscientionsly  given  by  him  to  a  meritorious 
sntgect  In  Uiis  way,  he  added,  they  were  defeating, 
by  their  passions,  the  grateful  intentions  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  governor  was  overawed  by  the  honest 
warmth  of  the  bishop,  and  professed  to  accord  with 
him  m  opinion.  The  cooncil  lasted  until  midnight; 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  titles  and  dignities 
should  be  conferred  on  Yasco  Nm'iez  on  the  following 
day.' 

Pedrarias  and  his  ofBcers  reflected,  however,  that 
if  the  jurisdiction  implied  by  these  titles  were  abso- 
lutely vested  in  Yasco  NuAez,  the  government  of 
Darien  and  Castilla  del  Oro  would  virtually  be  re- 
daced  to  a  triSing  matter ;  they  resolved,  therefore, 
to  adopt  a  middle  course ;  to  grant  him  the  empty 
titles,  bat  to  make  bim  give  security  not  to  enter  upon 
tbe  actual  government  of  tlie  territories  in  question, 
.  until  Pedrarias  should  give  him  permission.    The 
bistiop  and  Yasco  NuAez  assented  to  this  arrangement ; 
satisfied,   for  the  present,  with  securing  the  titles, 
and  trusting  to  the  course  of  events  to  get  dominion 
trrer  the  territories.' 

The  new  honours  of  Yasco  NuAez  were  now  pro- 
mulgated to  the  world,  and  he  was  every  where  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  of  Adelantado.  His  old  friends 
lifted  np  their  heads  with  exultation,  and  new  ad- 
herents flocked  to  his  standard.  Parlies  began  to 
fbrm  for  him  and  for  Pedrarias ;  for  it  was  deemed 
impossible  they  could  continue  long  in  harmony. 

The  jealousy  of  the  governor  was  excited  by  these 
circamstanoes;  and  he  regarded  the  newly-created 
adelantado  as  a  dangerous  rival  and  an  insidious  foe. 
^ast  as  this  critical  juncture,  Andres  Garabito,  the 
Eigent  of  Yasco  NuAez,  arrived  on  the  coast  in  a  ve$«ei 
^vbich  he  had  procured  at  Cuba,  and  bad  freighted 
-writh  arms  and  ammunition,  and  seventy  resolute 
men,  for  the  secret  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    He  anchored  six  leagues  from  the 

I  Oviedo,  part.  1.  c. «.  us.  Oriedo,  theliiatoriaii,  waipretent 
■t  Ihis  coMylUttoa.  and  nyi  that  be  wrote  down  tbe  ofiinioni 
Ki  ven  on  Ibe  occaaioo,  whkh  the  purtlei  ligned  with  their  proper 
funds. 

•  Idem. 


harbour,  and  sent  word  privately  to  YatcoNnAez  of 
his  arrival. 

Information  was  immediately  carried  to  Pedrarias, 
that  a  mysterious  vessel,  full  of  armed  men,  was  hover- 
ing on  the  coast,  and  holing  secret  communication 
with  his  rival.  Tbe  suspicious  temper  of  the  gover- 
nor immediately  took  the  alarm.  He  fancied  some 
treasonable  plot  against  his  authority;  his  passions 
mingled  with  his  fears;  and,  in  the  first  burst  of  his 
fury,  Ite  ordered  that  Yasco  Nuflez  should  he  seized 
and  confined  in  a  wooden  cage.  The  Bishop  ef  Da- 
rien interposed  in  time  to  prevent  an  indignity  which 
it  might  have  been  unpossible  to  expiate.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  the  passionate  governor,  not  merely  to 
retract  the  order  respecting  tbe  cage,  but  to  examine 
the  whole  matter  with  coolness  and  deliberation. 
The  result  proved  that  bis  suspicions  had  been  er- 
roneous; and  that  the  armament  had  been  set  on  foot 
without  any  treasonable  intent.  Yasco  NuAez  was 
therefore  set  at  liberty,  after  having  agreed  to  certain 
precautionary  conditions;  but  he  remained  cast  down 
in  spirit  and  impoverished  in  fortune,  by  the  harass- 
ing measures  of  Pedrarias. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
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DISASTIOVS  (ETUIS  ICIOSS  TBE  MOCSTAINS. 

The  Bishop  of  Darien,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  intercession,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  go- 
vernor to  go  still  further,  and  to  permit  the  departure 
of  Yasco  NuAez  on  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea. 
The  jealousy  of  Pedrarias,  however,  was  too  strong 
to  permit  him  to  listen  to  such  counsel.  He  was 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  expedition,  and  was 
anxious  that  the  Pearl  Islands  should  be  explored, 
which  promised  such  abundant  treasures;  but  he 
feared  to  increase  the  popularity  of  Yasco  NuAez,  by 
adding  such  an  enterprise  to  the  number  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Pedrarias,  therefore,  set  on  foot  an  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  sixty  men,  but  gave  the  command 
to  one  of  his  own  relations,  named  Gaspar  Morales. 
The  latter  was  accompanied  by  Francisco  Pizarro, 
who  had  already  been  to  those  paru  in  the  train  of 
Yasco  NuAez,  and  who  soon  rose  to  importance  m 
the  present  enterprise  by  hte  fierce  courage  and  do- 
mineering genius. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  principal  mcidents  of  this  ex- 
pedition is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  nar- 
ration. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  traversed  the  mountains  of  the 
isthmus  by  a  shorter  and  more  expeditions  route  than 
that  which  had  been  taken  by  Yasco  NuAez,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  at  the  territories 
of  a  cacique  named  Tutibr4,  by  whom  they  vien 
amicably  entertained.  Their  great  object  was  to  visit 
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the  Pearl  Islands:  the  cacique,  however,  bad  bat 
foor  canoes,  which  were  insufflcient  to  contain  their 
whole  party.  One  half  of  tlieir  number,  therefore, 
remained  at  the  village  of  Tulibri,  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  a  captain  named  Peftalosa ;  the  residue  em- 
barked in  the  canoes  with  Morales  and  Pizarro.  After 
a  stormy  and  perilous  voyage  they  landed  on  one  of 
the  smaller  islands,  where  they  had  some  skirmisliing 
with  the  natives,  and  ihence  made  their  way  to  (be 
principal  island  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which,  from 
the  rejtort  of  its  great  pearl  Hshery,  Vascu  Nnilez  had 
given  (he  name  of  Isla  Rica. 

The  cacique  of  this  island  had  long  been  the  terror 
of  the  neiglibouring  coasts,  invading  the  main  land 
with  fleets  of  canoes,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabilanls 
into  captivity.  His  reception  of  the  Spaniards  was 
worthy  of  his  fame.  Four  times  did  be  sally  forth  to 
defend  his  territory,  and  as  often  was  he  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  His  warriors  were  over- 
whelmed with  terror  at  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  at  their  ferocious  blood-hounds.  Finding 
all  resistance  unavailing,  the  cacique  was  at  length 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  His  prayers  being  grant- 
ed, be  received  the  conquerors  into  his  habitation, 
which  was  well  built,  and  of  immense  size.  Here 
he  brought  them  as  a  peace-offering  a  basket  cn- 
rionsly  wrought,  and  filled  with  pearls  of  great 
l)eauty.  Among  these  were  two  of  extraordinary 
size  and  value.  One  weighed  twenty-five  carats  j 
the  otlier  was  of  the  size  of  a  muscadine  pear,  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  three  drachms,  and  of  oriental  colour 
and  lustre.  The  cacique  considered  himself  more 
than  repaid  by  a  present  of  hatchets,  beads,  and 
liawks'-bells  :  and,  on  the  Spaniards  smiling  at  his 
joy,  observed,  "  These  things  I  can  turn  to  useful 
purpose,  but  of  what  value  are  those  pearls  to  me?" 

Finding,  however,  that  these  baubles  were  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  he  took  Morales  and  Pi- 
zarro to  the  summit  of  a  wooden  tower,  commanding 
an  unbounded  prospect.  "  Behold  before  you,"  said 
he,  "  the  infinite  sea,  which  extends  even  beyond 
the  sun-beams.  As  to  these  islands  which  lie  to  the 
right  aud  left,  they  are  all  subject  to  my  sway.  They 
possess  but  little  gold,  but  the  deep  places  of  the  sea 
around  them  are  full  of  pearls.  Continue  to  be  my 
friends,  and  you  shall  have  as  many  as  you  desire ; 
for  I  value  your  friendship  more  tlian  pearls,  and,  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  will  never  forfeit  it." 

He  then  pointed  to  the  main  land,  where  it  stretch- 
ed away  towards  the  east,  mountain  beyond  moun- 
tain, until  the  summit  of  the  last  faded  in  the  distance 
and  was  scarcely  seen  above  the  watery  horizon.  In 
that  direction,  be  said,  there  lay  a  vast  country  of 
inexhaustible  riches,  inhabited  by  a  mighty  nation. 
He  went  on  to  repeat  the  vague  but  wonderful  ru- 
mours which  the  Spaniards  bad  frequently  heard 
about  the  great  kingdom  of  Peru.  Pizarro  listened 
greedily  to  his  words,  and  while  his  eye  followed  the 
finger  of  the  cacique,  as  it  ranged  along  the  line  of 
shadowy  coast,  his  daring  mind  kindled  with  the 


thought  of  seeking  this  golden  empire  beyond  the 
waters.' 

Before  leaving  the  island,  the  two  captains  impra- 
ed  the  cacique  with  so  great  an  idea  of  the  power  of 
the  King  of  Castile,  Uiat  he  agreed  to  become  hii 
vassal,  and  to  render  hun  an  annual  tribute  of  one 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  pearls. 

The  party  having  returned  in  safety  to  the  main 
land,  though  to  a  different  place  from  that  vbeie 
they  had  embarked,  Caspar  Morales  sent  his  rela- 
tion, Bernardo  Morales,  with  ten  men  in  quest  orP^ 
Aalosa  and  his  companions,  who  had  remained  bllie 
village  of  Tnlibr^. 

UnFortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  during  the  A- 
sence  of  the  commanders,  this  Peftalosa  had  soeias- 
perated  the  natives  by  his  misconduct,  that  a  on- 
spiracy  had  been  formed  by  (lie  caciques  along  tbe 
coast  to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  strangers,  vba 
the  party  should  return  from  the  islands. 

Bernardo  Morales  and  his  companions,  on  theirm; 
in  quest  of  Pefiatosa,  put  up  for  the  night  in  tbe  til- 
lage of  a  cacique  named  Chuchama,  who  was  one  of 
the  conspirators.  They  were  entertkmed  with  p^^ 
tended  hospitality.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  bov- 
ever,  tlie  house  in  which  they  were  sleeping  «s 
wrapped  in  tiames,  and  most  of  theon  were  destroyed. 
Chuchama  then  prepared  with  his  confedpiales  lo 
attack  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards  who  remaiocd 
with  Morales  and  Pizarro. 

Fortunately  for  tlie  latter,  there  was  anMRg  Ik 
Indians  who  had  accompanied  them  to  the  islands  i 
cacique  named  Chirnci,  who  was  in  secret  cones- 
pondence  with  tlie  conspirators.  Some  circuaistaoces 
in  his  conduct  excited  their  suspicions;  they  pat  bin 
to  the  torture,  and  drew  from  him  a  relation  oflht 
massacre  of  their  companions,  and  of  the  attack  wiil> 
which  they  were  menaced. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  were  at  first  appalled  by  Ibe 
overwhelming  danger  which  surrounded  tliem.  Con- 
cealing their  agitation,  however,  they  compelled  Chi- 
nuA  to  send  a  message  to  each  of  the  confedenu 
caciques,  inviting  him  to  a  secret  conference,  onda 
pretence  of  giving  him  important  infonnation.  Tie 
caciques  came  at  the  summons :  they  were  thus  tato 
one  by  one  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  and  pot  in 
chains.  Just  at  this  juncture  Penalosa  arrived  vUi 
the  tliiriy  men  who  had  remained  with  him  at  Ti- 
tibri.  Their  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy  by  lbs 
comrades,  who  bad  given  them  up  for  lost.  En- 
couraged by  this  unexpected  reinforcement,  tbeSf- 
niards  now  attacked  by  surprise  the  main  body  <t 
confederate  Indians,  who  being  ignorant  of  the  dis- 
covery of  their  plot  and  capture  of  their  csdqiw. 
were  awaiting  the  return  of  the  latter  in  a  sUle  <i 
negligent  securhy. 

Pizarro  led  the  van,  and  set  upon  the  enemy  a| 
day-break  with  tlie  old  Spanish  war-cry  of  Santiap' 
It  was  a  slaughter  rather  than  a  battle,  for  the  In- 
dians were  unprepared  for  resistance.    Befiire  snn- 
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rise,  seven  hondred  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  Re- 
luming from  Ihe  massacre,  the  commanders  doomed 
the  caciques  wlio  were  in  chains  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  blood-hounds ;  nor  was  even  ChinicJi  spared 
from  this  sanguinary  sentence.  Notwithstanding  tliis 
bloody  revenge,  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  comman- 
ders was  still  unappeased,  and  they  set  off  to  surprise 
the  village  of  a  cacique  named  Biru,  who  dwelt  on 
tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Michael.  He  was 
famed  for  valour  and  for  cruelty :  his  dwelling  was 
surrounded  by  the  weapons  and  other  trophies  of 
those  wliom  he  had  vanqubhed;  and  he  was  said 
never  to  give  quarter. 

The  Spaniards  assailed  his  village  before  day-break 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  made  dreadful  havoc.  Birn 
escaped  from  his  burning  habitation,  rallied  his  people, 
kept  up  a  galling  fight  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
that  day,  and  handled  the  Spaniards  so  roughly,  that, 
when  he  drew  off  at  night,  they  did  not  venture  to 
pnrsne  him,  but  returned  right  gladly  from  his  terri- 
tory. According  to  some  of  the  Spanish  writers,  the 
kingdom  of  Peru  derived  its  name  from  this  warlike 
cacique,  through  a  blunder  of  the  early  discoverers ; 
the  assertion,  however,  is  believed  to  be  erroneous. 

The  Spaniards  had  pushed  their  bloody  revenge  to 
an  extreme,  and  were  now  doomed  to  suffer  from 
the  recoil.  In  the  fury  of  their  passions,  they  had 
forgotten  that  they  were  but  a  handful  of  men  sur- 
rounded by  savage  nations.  Reluming  wearied  and 
disheartened  from  the  battle  witli  Biru,  they  were 
waylaid  and  assaulted  by  a  host  of  Indians  led  on  by 
the  son  ofChirucik.  A  javelin  from  his  hand  pierced 
one  of  the  Spaniards  through  the  breast,  and  came 
out  between  the  shoulders;  several  others  were 
woonded,  and  the  remainder  were  harassed  by  a 
galling  fire  kept  up  from  among  rocks  and  bushes. 

Dismayed  at  the  implacable  vengeance  they  had 
aroused,  the  Spaniards  hastened  to  abandon  these 
hustile  shores  and  make  the  best  of  Uieir  way  back  to 
Darien.  The  Indians,  however,  were  not  to  be  ap- 
peased by  the  mere  departure  of  the  intruders.  They 
followed  lliem  perseveringly  for  seven  days,  hanging 
on  their  skirts,  and  liarassing  them  by  continual 
alarms.  Morales  and  Pizarro,  seeing  the  obstinacy  of 
their  pursuit,  endeavoured  to  gain  a  march  upon 
them  by  stratagem.  Making  large  fires  as  usual  one 
night  about  the  place  of  their  encampment,  they  left 
them  burning  to  deceive  the  enemy  while  they  made 
a  rapid  retreat.  Among  their  number  was  one  poor 
fellow  named  Velasquez,  who  was  so  grievously 
womided  that  he  could  not  walk.  Unable  to  accom- 
pany his  countrymen  in  their  flight,  and  dreading  to 
fall  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  savHges,  he  deter- 
mined to  hang  himself,  nor  could  the  prayers  and 
even  tears  of  his  comrades  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose. 

The  stratagem  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  was 
unavailing.  Their  retreat  was  perceived,  and  at  day- 
break, to  their  dismay,  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  three  squadrons  of  savages.    Unable,  in 


their  haggard  state,  to  make  head  against  so  many 
foes,  tliey  remained  drawn  up  all  day  on  the  defen- 
sive, some  watching  while  others  reposed.  At  night 
they  lit  their  fires  and  again  attempted  to  m:ike  a 
secret  retreat.  The  Indians,  however,  were  as  usual 
on  (heir  (races,  and  wounded  several  with  arrows. 
Thus  pressed  and  goaded,  the  Spaniards  became 
desperale,  and  fought  like  madmen,  rushing  upon 
the  very  darts  of  tlie  enemy. 

Morales  now  resorted  to  an  inhuman  and  fruitless 
expedient  to  retard  his  pursuers.  He  caused  several 
Indian  prisoners  to  be  slain,  hoping  that  their  friends 
would  stop  to  lament  over  them ;  but  the  sight  of 
their  mangled  bodies  only  increased  (he  fury  of  the 
savages  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  pursuit. 

For  nine  days  were  the  Spaniards  lumted  in  this 
manner  about  the  woods  and  mountains,  the  swamps 
and  fens,  wandering  they  knew  not  whillier,  and 
returning  upon  their  steps,  until,  to  tlieir  dismay, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  very  place  where,  se- 
veral days  previously,  they  had  been  surrounded  by 
the  three  squadrons. 

Many  now  began  to  despair  of  ever  escaping  with 
life  from  this  trackless  wilderness,  thus  teeming  with 
deadly  foes.  It  was  with  difficulty  their  commanders 
could  rally  their  spirits,  and  encourage  them  to  per- 
severe. Entering  a  thick  forest,  (hey  were  again  as- 
sailed by  a  band  of  Indians,  but  despair  and  fury 
gave  them  strength  :  they  fought  like  wild  beasts  ra- 
ther than  like  men,  and  routed  the  foe  with  dreadful 
carnage.  They  bad  hoped  to  gain  a  breathing  time 
by  (his  victory,  but  a  new  distress  attended  them. 
They  got  entangled  in  one  of  those  deep  and  dismal 
marshes  which  abound  on  those  coasts,  and  in  which 
the  wanderer  is  often  drowned  or  suffocated.  For  a 
whole  day  they  toiled  through  brake  and  bramble, 
and  miry  fen,  with  the  water  reaching  (o  their  gir- 
dles. At  length  they  extricated  themselves  fi-om  the 
swamp,  and  arrived  at  (he  sea  shore.  The  (ide  was 
out,  but  was  about  to  return,  and  on  this  coast  it 
rises  rapidly  to  a  great  height.  Fearing  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  rising  surf,  they  hastened  to  climb  a 
rock  out  of  reach  of  the  swelling  waters.  Here  they 
tlirew  themselves  on  (he  earth  panting  with  fatigue 
and  abandoned  to  despair.  A  savage  wilderness  fill- 
ed with  still  more  savage  foes,  was  on  one  side,  on 
the  other  (he  roaring  sea.  How  were  they  (o  ex- 
(ricate  themselves  from  (hese  surrounding  perils  7 
While  reflecting  on  theur  desperate  situation,  they 
heard  (he  voices  of  Indians.  On  looking  caudously 
round,  (hey  beheld  four  canoes  entering  a  neighhoui^ 
ing  creek.  A  party  was  immediately  despatched  who 
came  npon  (he  savages  by  surprise,  drove  (hem  into 
the  woods,  and  seized  upon  the  canoes.  In  these 
frail  barks  the  Spaniards  escaped  from  their  perilous 
neighltourhood,  and,  traversing  the  Gulf  of  St  Mi- 
chael, landed  in  a  less  hostile  part,  from  whence  they 
set  out  a  second  time,  across  the  mountains. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  other  hardships  (hey 
endured,  and  tlieir  further  conflicts  with  the  Indians; 
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•office  it  to  ny,  after  a  acriei  of  almost  incredible 
nrfferings  and  disasters,  they  It  length  arrircd  in  a  iNrt- 
lered  and  emaciated  condition  at  Darien.  Throagh- 
oat  all  their  toils  and  troubles,  however,  they  bad 
Managed  to  presenre  a  pan  of  the  treasure  they  had 
gained  in  the  islands;  especially  the  pearls  given  them 
by  the  caciqne  of  Isla  Rica.  These  were  objects  of 
anirersal  admiration.  One  of  them  was  pat  up  at 
auction,  and  bought  by  Pedrarias,  and  was  after- 
wards presented  by  his  wiiie  DoDa  Isabella  de  Boba- 
dilla  to  the  Empress,  who,  m  retam,  gave  her  four 
thonsand  ducats.' 

Such  was  the  cupidity  of  the  colonists,  that  the 
sight  of  these  pearls  and  the  reputrd  wealth  of  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Sea,  and  the  kingdoms  on  its 
borders,  made  far  greater  impression  on  the  public 
aiind,  than  llie  tale  told  by  the  adventurers  of  all  the 
horror  they  had  past ;  and  every  one  was  eager  to 
sedt  these  wealthy  r^ions  beyond  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  XXtn. 
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NUNII. 

In  narrating  the  preceding  expedition  of  Morales 
and  Pizarro,  we  have  been  tempted  into  what  may 
almost  be  deemed  an  episode,  though  it  serves  to 
place  in  a  proper  light  the  lurking  (lifTicalties  and 
dangers  which  beset  the  expeditions  of  Vasco  Nm1ez 
to  (he  same  regions,  and  his  superior  prudence  and 
management  in  avoiding  them.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  this  naiTBtive,  however,  to  record  the  general 
events  of  the  colony  under  tlie  administration  of  Don 
Pedrarias  Davila.  We  refrain,  therefore,  from  de- 
tailing various  expeditions  set  on  fool  by  him  to  ex- 
plore and  subjugate  the  surrounding  country;  and 
which,  being  ignorantly  or  rashly  conducted,  too 
often  ended  in  misfortune  and  disgrace.  One  of  these 
was  to  the  province  of  Zenu,  where  gold  was  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  in  the  rivers  in  nets;  and  where  the 
Bachelor  Enciso  once  undertook  to  invade  the  se- 
pulchres. A  captain  named  Francisco  Becerra  pe- 
netrated into  this  country  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  well  armed  and  equipped,  and  pro- 
vided with  three  pieces  of  artillery;  but  neither  the 
commander  nor  any  of  his  men  relumed.  An  Indian 
boy  who  accompanied  them  was  the  only  one  who 
escaped,  and  told  the  dismal  tale  of  their  having 
fallen  victims  to  the  assaults  and  stratagems  and  poi- 
soned arrows  of  the  Indians. 

Another  band  was  defeated  by  Tubanamd,  the 
ferocious  cacique  of  the  mountains,  who  bore  as  ban- 
ners the  bloody  sliirts  of  the  Spaniards  he  had  slain  in 
former  battles.  In  fine,  the  colony  became  so  weak- 
ened by  these  repeated  losses,  and  the  savages  so 

■  Hrrren,  Hint.  Ind.,  d.  a,  1. 1,  c.  (. 


emboldeoed  by  socecss,  that  the  latter  befcagiefed 
it  with  their  foroea,  harassed  it  by  assaults  md  as- 
boscada,  and  reduced  it  to  great  extremity.  "Sadi 
was  the  alarm  in  Dariea,"  says  the  Bishop  Lai  Can, 
"  that  the  people  feared  to  be  boml  m  their  hooMf." 
Tbey  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  moantains,  iIk 
plains,  and  the  very  branches  of  the  trees.  Tlidt 
imaginations  were  infected  by  their  fears.  If  the; 
looked  towards  the  land,  the  long  waving  grasof  tk 
Savannahs  appeared  to  them  to  be  moving  hoitstf 
Indians.  If  they  looked  towards  the  sea,  tbej  la- 
cied  they  beheld  fleeti  of  canoes  in  Ihedbtance.  IV 
drarias  endeavoured  to  prevent  all  mnKxics  ftw 
abroad  that  might  increase  this  Cevered  slate  of  abra; 
at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  smelting-hoose  n 
be  closed,  which  was  never  done  but  m  time  of  wa. 
This  was  done  at  the  soggestion  of  the  bishop,  *W 
caused  prayers  to  be  put  up,  and  fasts  prodaimed,  it 
avert  the  nnpending  calamities. 

While  Pedrarias  was  harassed  and  per{dei0l  ^ 
these  complicated  evils,  he  was  haunted  by  conliml 
apprehensions  of  the  ultimate  ascendancy  of  Tnet 
Nuiiez.  He  knew  him  to  be  beloved  by  the  peeplt, 
and  befriended  by  the  bishop;  and  he  had  recem' 
prooft  that  his  services  were  highly  appredattd  h 
the  king.  He  knew  also  that  representatkmi  M 
been  sent  home  by  him  and  his  partisans,  oftkt 
evils  and  abuses  of  the  colony  under  the  present  lA. 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  active  and  effidenl;*' 
vemor.  He  dreaded  lest  these  represenlatioiit  )Mt 
nllimately  sooceed;  that  be  should  be  nndoniinels 
the  royal  favour,  and  Vasco  Nunez  be  eleTsKdaji* 
his  ruins. 

The  politic  bishop  perceived  the  nneasy  stateof  il>( 
governor's  mind ;  and  endeavoured,  by  meimofli' 
apprehensions,  to  effect  that  reconciliation  whidilit 
had  sought  in  vain  to  produce  throogli  more  geaoMs 
motives.  He  represented  to  him  that  his  treato* 
of  Vasco  Nnfiez  was  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  ffi^ 
and  must  eventually  draw  on  him  the  displeaoR*' 
his  sovereign.  "  But  why  persist,"  added  he,  "■ 
driving  a  man  to  become  yonr  deadliest  enenj,  «^ 
you  may  grapple  to  yonr  side  as  your  firmest  ttai' 
Yon  have  several  daughters — give  him  one  is  1*° 
riage;  yon  will  Uien  have  for  a  son-inJaw  a  sn"'' 
merit  and  popularity,  who  is  a  hidalgo  bf  birliit*' 
a  favourite  of  the  king.  Yon  are  advanced  is  * 
and  infirm;  he  is  in  the  prime  and  vigoof  «"• 
days,  and  possessed  of  great  activity.  Yon  eis  »* 
him  your  lieutenant;  and  while  you  repose  fttaa;*' 
toils,  he  can  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  eokPT  ** 
spirit  and  enterprise;  and  ail  bis  acbievemeiiK*^ 
redound  to  the  advancement  of  your  familT  *'<"'' 
splendour  of  your  administration." 

The  governor  and  bis  lady  ware  won  by  Ik  *■ 
quence  of  the  bishop,  and  readily  listened  to  W»*f 
gestion;  and  Yasco  NuAez  was  but  too  iaffj*>' 
feet  a  reconciliation  on  soch  flattering  tenm.  Wr^ 
articles  were  accordingly  drawn  np  and  ««*''** 
contracting  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  «** 
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daughter  of  Pedrariu.  The  young  lady  was  tfaeo  in 
Spain,  bat  was  to  be  sent  for,  and  the  naptiak  were 
to  be  celebrated  on  her  arrival  at  Darien. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  his  oRlce  of  peace-maker,  and 
settled,  as  he  supposed,  all  fends  and  jealousies  on 
the  sure  and  permanent  foundation  of  tanii;  alliance, 
the  worthy  bishop  departed  shortly  afterwards  for 
^io. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

tASOA  NllWt  rMU»KMV»  SBIPt  i£B08S  TBE  HflUHTMIS  TO 
TBB  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

{  1816.  ] 

Behold  Yasco  Nuflez  once  more  in  the  high  career 
of  prosperity  !  His  most  implacable  enemy  had  sud- 
denly been  converted  into  his  dearest  friend  j  for  the 
governor,  now  that  be  looked  upon  him  as  his  son- 
in-law,  loaded  him  with  (avonrs.  Above  all,  he 
authorized  him  lo  build  brigantines  and  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  liis  long-desired  expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  place  ap- 
pointed for  these  purposes  was  the  port  of  Careta, 
Situated  to  the  west  of  Darien ;  from  whence  there 
was  supposed  lo  be  the  most  convenient  route  across 
the  mountains.  A  town  called  Acta  had  been  founded 
at  this  port;  and  the  (brlress  was  already  erected,  of 
which  Lope  de  Olano  was  alcalde;  Yasco  Nuflez  was 
now  empowered  to  continue  the  building  of  the  town. 
Two  hundred  men  were  placed  under  hiscommand  to 
aid  him  in  carrying  bis  plans  into  execution,  and  a 
sum  of  money  was  advanced  to  him  out  of  the  royal 
treasury.  His  supply  of  funds,  however,  was  not 
sufficient;  but  he  received  assistance  from  a  private 
source.  There  was  a  notary  at  Darien,  named  Her- 
naodo  de  Arguello,  a  man  of  some  consequence  in 
the  roromunity,  and  who  had  been  one  of  tlie  most 
furious  opponents  of  tlie  unfortunate  Micoesa.  He 
bad  aaiassed  considerable  property,  and  now  em- 
barked a  great  part  of  it  in  the  pi-oposed  enterprise, 
on  condition,  no  doubt,  of  sharing  largely  in  its  anti- 
cipated proflts. 

On  arriving  at  Ada,  Yasco  NuAez  set  to  work  to 
prepare  the  materials  of  four  brigantines  that  were 
to  be  launched  into  the  South  Sea.  The  limber  was 
felled  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  was  then,  with 
the  anchors  and  rigging,  transported  across  the  lofty 
ridge  of  mountains  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Isth- 
mus. Several  Spaniards,  thirty  Negroes,  and  a  great 
number  of  Indians  were  employed  for  the  purpose. 
They  bad  no  other  roads  but  Indtaa  paths,  straggling 
through  almost  impervious  forests,  across  torrents, 
and  ap  nigged  defiles,  broken  by  rocks  and  preci- 
pices. In  this  way  they  toiled  Uke  ants  up  the 
BMwatains,  with  their  ponderous  burthens,  nnder 
tbe  aoorchiag  rays  of  a  tropical  sua.  Many  of  the 
pggr  lodians  srak  by  the  way  and  perished  nnder 
tiiiii  itupendoua  taak.    The  ijpaniards  and  Negroes, 


being  of  hardier  constitutions,  were  better  aUe  lo 
cope  with  the  incredible  hardships  to  which  th^ 
were  subjected.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountains  4 
house  had  been  provided  for  their  temporary  repose. 
After  remaining  here  a  little  time  to  refresh  them- 
selves and  gain  new  strength,  lliey  renewed  their  la- 
bours, descending  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains 
until  they  reached  the  navigable  part  of  a  river,  which 
they  called  the  Balsas,  and  which  flowed  into  (fa« 
Pacific. 

Much  time  and  trouble,  and  many  lives  were  ex- 
pended on  this  arduous  undertaking,  before  they  had 
transpcnrted  to  the  river  sufGcient  timber  for  two 
brigantines;  while  the  timber  for  the  oilier  two,  and 
the  rigging  and  munitions  for  the  whole,  yet  re- 
mained to  he  brought.  To  add  to  their  dUIiculties, 
they  had  scarcely  begun  to  work  upon  the  timber 
before  they  discovered  that  it  was  totally  uselew, 
being  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  worms  from  hav- 
ing been  cut  in  (he  vicinity  of  salt  water.  Tltey  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  begin  anew,  and  fell  trees  on 
the  border  of  the  river. 

Yasco  NoAez  maintained  his  patieoce  and  perser 
veraooe,  and  displayed  admirable  management  under 
these  delays  and  diflicullies.  Their  supply  of  food 
being  scanty,  he  divided  his  people,  Spaniards,  Ne- 
groes, and  Indians,  into  three  bauds;  one  was  to 
cut  and  saw  the  wood,  another  to  bring  the  rigguig 
and  iron-woi'k  from  Ada,  which  was  twenty-two 
leagues  distant;  and  the  third  to  forage  the  neigh- 
bouring country  for  provisions. 

Scarcely  was  the  timber  felled  and  shaped  for  use 
when  the  rains  set  in,  and  the  river  swelled  and 
overflowed  its  hanks  so  suddenly,  that  the  workmen 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  by  clambering  into 
the  trees;  while  the  wood  on  which  they  had  been 
working  was  either  buried  in  sand  or  slime,  or  swept 
away  by  (he  raging  torrent.  Famine  was  soon 
added  to  (lieir  other  distresses.  The  foraging  party 
was  absent  and  did  not  return  with  food ;  and  tbe 
swdling  of  the  river  cut  them  off  from  that  part  of 
the  country  from  whence  they  obtained  their  supplies. 
They  were  reduced,  therefore,  to  such  scarcity,  *a  to 
be  fain  to  assuage  their  hunger  with  such  roots  as 
they  could  gather  in  the  forests. 

la  this  extremity  the  Indians  bethought  themselves 
of  one  of  their  rude  and  simple  expedients.  Plunging 
into  the  river  they  fastened  a  nun^ier  of  logs  t(^ether 
with  withes,  and  connected  them  with  the  opposite 
bank,  so  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge.  Oalhisaparty 
of  the  Spaniards  crossed  with  great  difficulty  aad 
peril,  from  the  violence  of  (he  current,  and  the  flexi- 
bility of  (he  bridge,  whidi  often  sank  beneath  them 
until  die  water  rose  above  their  girdles.  On  being 
safely  landed  they  foraged  the  neighbourhood,  and 
procured  a  supply  of  provisions  si^eienl  for  the  pre- 
sent emergoicy. 

When  the  river  subsided  (he  workmen  again  re- 
sumed their  labours ;  a  number  of  recraits  arrived 
from  Ada,  bringing  various  supplies,  and  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  enterprise  was  pressed  with  redoubled 
ardour,  until  at  length,  after  a  series  of  incredible 
toils  and  hardships,  Yasco  NuHez  had  the  satisfaction 
to  behold  two  of  his  brigantines  floating  on  the  river 
Balsas.  As  soon  as  they  could  be  equipped  for  sea, 
be  embarked  in  them  with  as  many  Spaniards  as 
they  could  carry ;  and,  issuing  fortli  from  the  river, 
launched  triumphantly  on  the  great  ocean  he  had 
discovered. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  exultation  of  this  in- 
trepid adventurer,  and  how  amply  he  was  repaid  for 
all  his  sufferin;^,  whenhe  lirst  spread  a  sail  upon  that 
nntraversed  ocean,  and  felt  that  the  range  of  an  un- 
known world  was  open  to  him. 

There  are  points  in  the  history  of  these  Spanish 
discoveries  of  the  western  hemisphere,  that  make  us 
pause  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  daring 
spirit  of  the  men  who  conducted  them,  and  the  ap- 
palling difnculties  snrniounted  by  their  courage  and 
perseverance.  We  know  few  instances,  however, 
more  striking  tlian  this  piece-meal  transportation, 
across  the  mountains  of  Darien,  of  the  first  European 
ships  that  ploughed  the  waves  of  the  Pacific;  and 
we  can  readily  excuse  the  boast  of  the  old  Castilian 
writers,  when  they  exclaim,  "that  none  but  Spa- 
niards could  ever  have  conceived  or  persisted  in  such 
an  undertaking;  and  no  commander  in  the  New 
World  but  Yasco  Nuitez  could  have  conducted  it  to  a 
successful  issue." ' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

RIl'ISI  OP  TASCO  RUNKZ  1.1  TBE  80l'TBEB!<  SSI.     BUMOI'IS 
FROM  ACLA. 

The  first  cruise  of  Yasco  Nuflez  was  to  the  groupe 
of  Pearl  islands,  on  the  principal  one  of  which  he 
disembarked  the  greater  part  of  his  crew.s,  and  de- 
spatched the  brigantines  to  the  main  land  to  bring  off 
the  remainder.  It  was  his  intention  to  construct  the 
other  two  vessels  of  his  proposed  squadron  at  this 
island.  During  the  absence  of  the  brigantines  he 
ranged  the  island  with  lib  men,  to  collect  provisions, 
and  to  establish  a  complete  sway  over  the  natives. 
On  tlie  return  of  his  vessels,  and  while  preparations 
were  making  for  the  building  of  the  others,  he  em- 
barked with  a  hundred  men,  and  departed  on  a  re- 
connoitring cruise  to  the  eastward,  towards  the 
region  pointed  out  by  the  Indians  as  abounding  in 
riches. 

Having  passed  about  twenty  leagues  beyond  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  the  mariners  were  filled  with 
apprehension  at  beholding  a  great  number  of  whales, 
which  resembled  a  reef  of  rocks  stretching  far  into 
the  sea,  and  lashed  by  breakers.  In  an  unknown 
ocean  like  this  every  unusual  object  is  apt  to  inspire 
alarm.  The  seamen  feared  to  approach  these  fancied 
dangers  in  the  dark ;  Yasco  Nuitez  anchored,  Ibere- 

■  nrrrera.d.  2, 1,  ii,  c.  H. 


fore,  for  the  night  under  a  point  of  land,  inlndiif: 
to  continue  in  the  same  direction  on  the  CdknrtK 
day.  When  the  morning  dawned,  Itowner,  iIk 
wind  bad  changed,  and  was  contrary ;  whntii|m 
he  altered  his  course,  and  thus  abandoned  a  cnK, 
which,  if  persevered  in,  might  have  termiiiatnl  ii 
tlie  discovery  of  Pern !  Steering  for  the  main  land. 
he  anchored  on  that  part  of  the  coast  governed  bv  ik 
cacique  Chuchami,  who  had  massacred  Benai 
Morales  and  his  companions,  when  reposing  is  Ii 
village.  Here  landing  with  his  men,  Yasco  Note 
came  suddenly  upon  the  dwelling  of  the  cadqgt 
The  Indians  sallied  forth  to  defend  their  homes,  h* 
were  routed  with  great  loss;  and  ample  vengewt 
was  taken  upon  them  for  their  onlrage  upon  the  In 
of  hospitality.  Having  thus  avenged  the  death  of  It 
countrymen,  Yasco  Nuilez  re-embarked  and  ntsi- 
ed  to  Isia  Rica. 

He  now  applied  himself  diligently  to  complete  & 
building  of  his  brigantines,  despatching  men  to  S^ 
to  bring  the  necessary  stores  and  rigging  acras  ibi 
mountains.  While  thus  occupied,  a  nimoornichK 
him  that  a  new  governor  named  Lope  de  Sosa  n 
coming  out  from  Spain  to  supersede  Pedrarias.  V.?. 
Nuilez  was  troubled  at  these  tidings.  A  new  govern 
would  be  likely  to  adopt  new  measures,  or  lo  br 
new  favourites.  He  feared,  therefore,  that  wmeorie 
might  come  to  suspend  or  embarrass  bb  expediiia 
or  that  the  command  of  it  might  be  given  to  wx^ 
In  hb  perplexity  he  held  a  consultation  with  tpin 
of  his  confidential  officers. 

After  some  debate,  it  was  agreed  among  then* 
a  trusty  and  intelligent  person  should  be  sent  >! 
scout  to  Ada,  under  pretence  of  procuring  mw^ 
fur  the  ships.  Should  he  find  Pedrarias  in  qniel  p 
session  of  the  government,  be  was  to  account  ttls 
for  the  delay  of  the  expedition ;  to  request  thai  ik 
time  allotted  to  it  might  be  extended,  and  to  «!«* 
reinforcements  and  supplies.  Should  lie  find,  b" 
ever,  that  a  new  governor  was  actually  aniwi.  ^ 
was  to  return  immediately  with  the  tidings.  la* 
case  it  was  resolved  to  put  to  sea  before  any  eooiW 
orders  could  arrive,  trusting  eventually  to  en* 
themselves  on  the  plea  of  zeal  and  good  inUntiiK 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
recohnoithinc  expcoition  op  gmaiito.  sntTitn  " 

PSDIAIIAS  to  EimiP  TASCO  KVUB. 

The  person  entrusted  with  the  re«>niiolleriK«f 
pedition  to  Ada  was  Frandsco  Garabilo,  « •**  | 
fidelity  and  discretion  Yasco  NuAez  had  implio'* 
fidence.  His  confidence  was  desthied  to  be  W*l 
deceived.  Accorduig  to  the  assertions  of  e"^ 
poraries,  this  Garabito  cherished  a  lecrei  w 
dictive  enmity  against  hb  commander,  arii*  "* 
simple  but  a  natural  cause.    Yasco  Nofle*  *»" 
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tinned  to  have  a  fondness  for  the  Indian  damsel, 
daughter  of  the  caciqne  CareU,  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  father  as  a  pledge  of  amity.  Some 
dispute  arose  concerning  her  on  one  occasion  be- 
tween him  and  Garabito,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he 
expretised  himself  m  severe  and  galling  language. 
Garabito  was  deeply  mortified  at  some  of  his  expres- 
sions, and,  bemg  of  a  malignant  spirit,  determined  on 
a  dastardly  revenge.  He  wrote  privately  to  Pedrarias, 
assuring  him  that  Vasco  Nuflez  had  no  intention  of 
solemnizing  his  marriage  with  his  daughter,  beuig 
completely  under  the  influence  of  an  Indian  para- 
mour ;  that  he  made  use  of  the  friendship  of  Pedrarias 
merely  to  further  his  own  selfish  views,  intending, 
as  soon  as  his  ships  were  ready,  to  throw  off  all  alle- 
giance, and  to  put  to  sea  as  an  independent  commander. 

This  mischievous  letter  Garabito  had  written  un- 
mediately  after  the  last  departure  of  Vasco  Nuftez 
from  Acia.  Its  effecU  upon  the  proud  and  jealous 
spirit  of  the  governor  may  eawly  be  conceived.  All 
his  former  suspicions  were  inunediately  revived.  They 
acquired  strength  during  a  long  interval  that  elapsed 
without  tidings  being  received  from  the  expedition. 
There  were  designing  and  prejudiced  persons  at  hand, 
who  perceived  and  quickened  these  jealons  feelmgs 
of  the  governor.  Among  these  was  the  Bachelor 
Corral,  who  cherished  a  deep  grudge  against  Vasco 
Noflez  for  having  once  thrown  hun  into  prison  for  his 
factious  conduct;  and  Alonso  de la  Puente,  the  royal 
treasurer,  whom  Vasco  Nuitez  had  affronted  by  de- 
manding the  repayment  of  a  loan.  Such  was  the 
tempest  that  was  gradually  gathering  ui  the  factious 
little  colony  of  Darien. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Garabito  gives  moch 
confirmation  to  the  charge  of  perfidy  that  has  been 
advanced  against  him.  When  he  arrived  at  Ada  he 
found  that  Pedrarias  remained  in  possession  of  the 
government;  for  bis  intended  successor  had  died  in 
the  very  harbour.  The  conduct  and  conversation  of 
Garabito  was  such  as  to  arouse  saspicions ;  he  was 
arrested ,  and  his  papers  and  letters  were  sent  to  Pe- 
drarias. When  examined,  he  readily  suffered  himself 
to  be  wrought  upon  by  threats  of  punishment  and 
promises  of  pardon,  and  revealed  all  that  be  knew, 
and  declared  still  more  than  he  suspected  and  surmis- 
ed, of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  Vasco  NuAez. 

The  arrest  of  Garabito,  and  the  seizureof  his  leUers, 
produced  a  great  agitation  at  Darien.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  revival  of  the  ancient  animosity  between 
tbe  goverftorand  Vasco  Nuflez,  and  the  friends  of  the 
latter  trembled  for  his  safety. 

Hernando  de  Arguello,  especially,  was  in  great 
alarm.  He  had  embarked  the  most  of  his  fortune  in 
the  expedition,  and  the  failure  of  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  him.  He  wrote  to  Vasco  Nuflez,  informing  hun 
of  the  critical  posture  of  affairs,  and  urging  him  to 
pat  to  sea  without  delay.  He  would  be  protected  at 
all  events,  be  said,  by  the  Jeronhnite  Fathers  at  San 
Domingo,  who  were  at  that  tune  all-powerful  in  the 
New  World,  and  who  regarded  his  expedition  ascalcu- 
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lated  to  promote-the  glory  of  God  as  well  as  the  domi- 
nion of  the  king. '    This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pe- 
drarias, and  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of  a  dan- 
gerous plot  against  hb  authority.  He  unmediatdy  or- 
dered Arguello  to  bearrested;  and  now  devisedmeans 
to  get  Vasco  Nuflez  witliin  his  power.  While  the  lat- 
ter remamedon  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  with  his 
briganlines  and  his  band  of  hearty  and  devoted  fol- 
lowers, Pedrarias  knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  lake  him  by  force.    Disserablu^  his  sus- 
picions and  uitenlions,  tlieiefore,  he  wrote  to  him  in 
the  most  amicable  teinis,  requesting  him  to  repair 
immediately  to  Ada,  as  he  wislied  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  him  about  the  impending  expedition. 
Fearing,  however,  that  Vasco  Nuftez  might  suspea 
his  motives  and  refuse  to  comply,  he  at  the  Same  time 
ordered  Francisco  Pizarro  to  muster  all  the  armed 
force  he  could  collect,  and  to  seek  and  arrest  his  late 
patron  and  commander  wherever  he  might  be  found. 
So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arrest  of 
Arguello,  and  by  the  general  violence  of  Pedrarias, 
that,  though  Vasco  Nuflez  was  a  favourite  with  the 
great  mass  of  Uie  people,  no  one  ventured  to  warn 
him  of  the  danger  that  attended  his  return  to  Ada. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

ViSCO  RDRH  iRD  TBI  iSTIOLOOn.      HIS  BnOM  TO  tClt. 

The  old  Spanish  writers  who  have  treated  of  tlie 
fortunes  of  Vasco  Nuflez,  record  an  anecdote  which 
is  worthy  of  being  died,  as  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple and  tlie  age.  Among  the  motley  crowd  of  adven- 
turers lured  across  the  ocean  by  the  reputed  wealth 
and  wonders  of  tlie  New  World,  was  an  Italian  as- 
trol(^er,  a  native  of  Venice,  named  Micer  Cktdro. 
At  the  tune  that  Vasco  Nuflez  held  supreme  sway  at 
Darien,  this  reader  of  the  stars  had  cast  his  horo- 
scope, and  pretended  to  foretell  his  destiny.  Point- 
ing one  night  to  a  certain  star,  he  assured  hun  that  in 
the  year  m  which  he  should  behold  that  star  in  a  part 
of  the  heavens  which  he  designated,  his  life  would  be 
in  immment  jeopardy  ;  but  should  he  survive  this 
year  of  peril,  he  would  become  tlie  richest  and  most 
renowned  captain  tliroughout  the  Indies. 

Several  years,  it  is  added,  had  elapsed  since  this 
prediction  was  made;  yet,  that  it  still  dwdt  in  the 
mind  of  Vasco  Nuflez,  was  evident  from  the  following 
circumstance.    WhUe  waiting  the  return  of  his  mes- 

.  In  coiuetpience  ofUic  daiucnt  represeiilatiom  made  to  the 
Spanish  gorernment  by  the  veneraWe  Las  Caa.,  of  Ihe  cniel 
wrona  and  oppressions  practised  upon  the  Indians  in  U.e  oolooics, 
Ihe  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  4516.  sent  out  three  Jeronimilc  Friats, 
chosen  tor  their  leat  and  abilities,  clothed  with  full  powers  to 
innnire  into  and  reiaedr  all  abuses,  and  to  Uke  all  proper  mea- 
snrcs  for  the  good  goTcmment,  religious  instruction,  ami  elfcc- 
lual  prtitection  of  Ihe  naUres.  The  exercise  of  Uieir  powers  at 
San  Doiningomadea  great  sensation  in  the  New  Worid,  and,  for  a 
time,  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  checking  the  oppceaive  and  Ucen- 
tions  conduct  of  the  colonisls. 
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senger,  GarabHo,  he  was  on  (ti«  shore  of  Isia  Rica 
one  serene  evening,  in  company  with  gome  of  his 
officers,  wlien,  regarding  the  heavens,  he  beheld  the 
fated  star  exactly  in  that  part  of  the  firmament  which 
Iiad  been  pointed  eat  by  the  Italian  astrologer.  Turn- 
ing to  his  companions,  with  a  smile,  "  Behold,"  said 
he,  "  the  wisdom  of  those  who  believe  in  sooth- 
sayers, and,  above  all,  in  such  an  astrologer  as  Micer 
Codro !  According  to  his  prophecy,  I  should  now  be 
in  imminent  peril  of  my  life;  yet,  here  I  am,  within 
reach  of  all  my  wishes,  sound  in  health,  with  four  bri- 
gantines  and  three  hundred  men  at  my  command,  and 
on  the  point  of  exploring  this  great  Southern  Ocean." 

At  this  fated  juncture,  say  the  chroniclers,  arrived 
the  hypocritical  letter  of  Pedrarias,  inviting  him  to  an 
interview  at  Ada !  thediscreet  reader  will  decide  for 
himself  what  credit  to  give  to  this  anecdote,  or  ra- 
ther, what  allowance  to  make  for  the  Utile  traits  of 
coincidence  gratuitously  added  to  the  original  foct  by 
writers  who  delight  in  the  marvellous,  Tlie  tenor  of 
this  letter  awakened  no  suspicion  in  the  breast  of 
Vasco  Nufiez,  who  reposed  entire  confidence  in  the 
amity  of  the  governor  as  his  intended  father-in-law, 
and  appears  to  be  unconscious  of  any  thing  in  hisown 
conduct  that  could  warrant  hostility.  Leaving  his 
«hips  in  command  of  Francisco  Compaiion,  he  de- 
parted immediately  to  meet  the  governor  at  Ada, 
unattended  by  any  armed  force. 

The  messengers  who  had  brought  the  letter  main- 
tained at  first  a  cautious  silence  as  to  the  events  which 
badtranspiredatDarien.  They  were  gradually  won, 
however,  by  tlie  frank  and  genial  manners  of  Vasco 
Nufiez,  and  grieved  to  see  so  gallant  asoldierharrying 
into  the  snare.  Having  crossed  the  mountains,  and 
drawn  near  to  Ada,  their  kind  feelings  got  the  belter 
of  their  caution,  and  they  revealed  the  true  nature  of 
(heir  errand,  and  the  iHWtile  intentions  of  Pedrarias. 
Vasco  Nunez  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
recital ;  but,  being  unconscious,  it  is  said,  of  any  evil 
intention,  he  could  scarcely  credit  this  sudden  hos- 
tility in  a  man  wlio  had  but  recently  promised  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  imagined  the  whole 
to  be  some  groundless  jealousy  which  his  own  ap- 
pearance would  dispel,  and  accordingly  continued 
on  his  journey.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  led  by 
Francisco  Pizarro.  The  latter  stepped  forward  to 
arrest  his  ancient  commander.  Vasco  Nnitez  paused 
for  a  momerit,  and  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  re- 
proachful astonishment.  "  How  is  this,  Francisco  ?" 
exclaimed  he.  "  Is  this  the  way  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  receive  me?"  Offering  no  further  re- 
monstrance, he  suffered  himself  quietly  (o  be  taken 
prisoner  by  his  former  adherent,  and  conducted  in 
chains  to  Ada.  Here  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  Bartolome  Hurlado,  once  his  favourite  ofDcer, 
was  sent  to  uke  command  of  his  squadron. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 


Tuii  or  visco  itomi. 


Don  Pedrarias  ooneealedhisexalutien  at  the  toe- 
cess  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  had  ensnared  Iw 
generous  and  confiding  rival.  He  even  visiied  fawi 
in  prison,  and  pretended  deep  ceneem  at  beiiig 
obliged  to  treat  him  with  this  temporary  rigoor,  al- 
iribnting  it  enUrdy  to  certain  accosationB  lodged 
against  hun  by  the  Treasurer  Alenso  de  to  Pueale. 
which  his  official  situation  {ompeHed  him  lo  iMke 
and  investigate. 

"Be  not  affitcted,  liowever,  myaon!"  said  the 
hypocrite,  "an  investigation  wiH,  doublleas,  not 
merely  establish  y«wr  innocence,  bat  serve  to  render 
your  seal  and  loyalty  towards  year  aateniga  slill 
more  conspicuous." 

While  Pedrarias  assumed  this  soothing  toae 
towards  his  prisoner,  he  urged  (he  Alcalde  Mayor 
Espinosa  to  proceed  against  him  wkh  the  oUaiNl 
rigour  of  tlie  law. 

The  charge  brought  against  him  of  a  treaaiMabie 
conspiracy  to  cast  off  alt  allegiance  to  the  Grown,  and 
to  assume  an  independent  sway  on  the  borders  of  the 
Southern  Sea,  was  principally  supported  by  ibe  eon- 
fessions  of  Francisco  Garabito.  The  evidence  is  also 
cited  of  a  soldier,  who  stood  sentinel  one  night  near 
the  quarters  of  Vasco  Nuitez  on  Isla  Rka,  and  who, 
being  driven  to  take  shelter  from  the  rain  under  the 
eavesof  the  house,  overheard  a  conversation  betwea 
that  commander  and  certain  of  his  officers,  whereiN 
they  agreed  to  put  to  sea  with  the  squadron  on  their 
own  account,  and  to  set  the  governor  at  deGaoee. 
This  testimony,  accordmg  to  Las  Casas,  arose  fitni 
a  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  sentinel,  who 
only  beard  a  portion  of  their  conversation,  rdatiag  io 
their  intention  of  sailing  without  waiting  tot  orden, 
in  case  a  new  governor  aboold  arrive  to  supersede 
Pedrarias. 

The  governor  in  the  meantime  informed  bioaself 
from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour,  of  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  and  considering  the  evidence  sofScienlly 
strong  to  warrant  his  personal  hostility,  he  now  paid 
another  visit  to  his  prisoner,  and,  throwing  off  all 
affecution  of  kmdness,  upbraided  bun  in  the  moK 
passionate  maoner. 

"Hitherto,"  said  he,  "I  have  treated  you  as  a 
son,  because  I  thought  you  loyal  to  your  king,  and 
to  me  as  his  representative ;  hot  as  I  find  you  have 
mediuted  rebellion  against  the  crown  of  Castile,  I 
cast  yoa  off  from  my  affection,  and  shaU  henceforth 
treat  you  as  an  enemy." 

Vasco  Nuilez  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  and 
appealed  to  the  confidmg  frankness  of  his  conduct  as 
a  proof  of  innocence.  ' '  Had  I  been  cunsckxis  of  my 
guilt,"  said  he,  "what  could  have  indnoed  ne  lo 
come  here  and  put  mysdf  iuto  your  bands?  Had  I 
mediuted  rebellion,  what  prevented  me  Ihn  oairy- 
ing  it  into  effect?    I  had  four  ships  ready  to  wei|^ 
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4iiclK>r,  three  liundrcd  brave  men  at  my  command, 
and  an  open  sea  before  me.  What  had  I  to  do  but 
to  spread  sail  and  press  forward?  There  Tras  no 
.doubt  of  finding  a  land,  whether  rich  or  poor,  suffi- 
cient for  me  and  mine,  Cu-  beyond  the  reach  of  yoar 
oontrol.  In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  however,  I 
eame  here  promptly  at  your  mere  request,  and  my 
reward  is  slander,  indignity,  and  chains ! " 

The  noble  and  ingenuous  appeal  of  Yasco  Nu/lez 
had  no  effect  on  the  prejudiced  feelings  of  the  go- 
vernor: on  the  contrary,  tie  was  but  the  more  exas- 
perated against  his  prii^er,  and  ordered  ibat  bis 
irons  should  be  doubled. 

The  trial  was  now  urged  by  him  with  increased 
eagerness.  Lest  the  present  accusation  should  not 
lie  sufficient  to  effect  the  ruin  of  his  victim,  the  old 
inquest  into  his  conduct  as  governor,  which  had  re- 
anained  suspended  for  many  years,  was  revived,  and 
lie  was  charged  anew  with  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
the  Bachelor  Enciso,  and  with  (he  death  of  the  un- 
lorCunate  Nicnesa. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  charges  tiie  trial  went 
on  slowly,  with  frequent  delays,  for  the  Alcalde 
Mayor,  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  seems  to  have  bad  but 
lilile  relish  for  tlie  task  assigned  him,  and  to  have 
needed  frequent  sparring  from  the  eager  and  passion- 
ale  governor.  He  probably  considered  the  accused 
ta  technically  guilty,  though  innocent  of  all  inten- 
tional rebellion,  but  was  ordered  to  decide  according 
to  the  strict  letter  of  tlie  law.  He  therefore,  at 
length,  gave  a  reluctant  verdict  against  Yasoo  Nu- 
itei,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy,  on  account  of 
Ilia  great  services,  or  entreated  that  at  least  he  might 
lie  permitted  to  appeal.  " No! "  said  the  unrelent- 
ing Pedrarias,  "If  he  has  merited  death,  let  him  suf- 
fer death!"  He  accordingly  condemned  him  to  be 
beheaded.  The  same  sentence  was  passed  upon 
several  of  bis  officers,  wlio  were  implicated  in  his 
alleged  conspiracy ;  among  these  was  Hernando  de 
Aigvello,  who  had  written  the  letter  to  Yasco  Nu- 
flez,  informing  him  of  the  arrest  of  his  messenger, 
and  advising  him  to  put  to  sea,  without  heeding  the 
iMMtility  of  Pedrarias.  As  to  the  perfldioos  informer 
Ganbito,  he  was  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty. 

In  considering  (his  case  as  &r  as  we  are  enabled, 
from  the  imperfect  testimony  that  remains  on  record, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  it  one  where  passion  and 
selMnterest  interfered  with  the  pure  administralira 
of  justice.  Pedrarias  had  always  considered  Yasco 
Nuikez  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and,  tlioiigh  his  jealousy 
had  been  for  some  time  lulled  by  looking  on  him  as 
an  intended  son-in-law,  it  was  revived  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  intended  to  evade  his  alliance,  and  to 
dispute  his  authority.  His  exasperated  feeluigs  hur- 
ried him  too  far  to  retreat,  and,  having  loaded  liis 
prisoner  with  chains  and  indignities,  his  death  lie- 
carae  indispensable  to  his  own  security. 

For  oar  own  part,  we  have  little  donbt,  that  it  was 
tlie  fixed  intention  of  Yasco  Nuitez,  aRer  he  had 
once  succeeded  in  the  arduous  undertaking  of  trans- 


porting hi*  ships  across  (lie  mountains,  to  soffier  no 
capridons  order  from  Pedrarias,  or  any  other  go- 
vernor, to  defeat  the  enterprise  which  lie  Itad  so  long 
meditated,  and  for  which  he  had  so  laboriously  pre- 
pared. It  is  probable  he  may  liave  expressed  sucii 
general  determination  in  the  hearmg  of  Garabito  and 
of  others  of  his  companions.  We  can  find  ample 
excuse  for  such  a  resolution  in  his  consciousness  of 
his  own  deserts ;  his  experience  of  past  hinderaiices 
to  bis  expedition,  arising  from  tbe  jealousy  of  otfaere; 
his  feeling  of  some  degree  of  authority,  from  bis  of- 
fice of  Adelantado ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  favour- 
able disposilioB  and  kind  intentions  of  his  sovereign 
towards  him.  We  acquit  him  entirely  of  the  sense- 
less idea  of  rebelling  against  the  crown;  and  suggest 
these  considerations  m  palliation  of  any  meditated 
disobedience  of  Pedrarias,  should  such  a  charge  he 
supposed  to  have  been  substantiated. 


CUAPTEaXXlX. 

KXICIiTIOH  or  ViSCO  NIINKZ. 
(  IW7.  ] 

It  was  a  day  of  gloom  and  liorror  at  Ada,  when 
Yasco  Nuilez  and  his  companions  were  led  forth  to 
execution.  The  populace  were  moved  to  tears  at  ttie 
unhappy  fate  of  a  man,  whose  gallant  deeds  had  ex- 
cited thdr  admiratiou,  and  whose  generous  qualities 
had  won  thdr  hearts.  Most  of  them  regarded  him 
as  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  even  those  who 
thought  him  guilty  saw  sometliing  brave  and  brilliant 
in  the  very  crime  imputed  to  him.  Such,  however, 
^as  tbe  general  dread  inspired  by  the  severe  mea- 
sures of  Pedrarias,  that  no  one  dared  to  lift  up  his 
voice,  either  in  murmur  or  remonstrance. 

The  public  crier  walked  before  Yasco  Nuilez,  pro- 
daiming,  "  This  is  the  punishment  inflicted  by  com- 
mand of  the  king  and  his  lieutenant,  Don  Pedrarias 
Oavila,  on  this  man,  as  a  traitor,  and  an  usurper  of 
the  territories  of  the  crown.  " 

When  Yasco  Nuftea  heard  these  words,  he  ex- 
claimed, indignantly,  "  It  is  false  I  never  did  such  a 
crime  enter  my  mind.  I  have  ever  served  my  king 
with  truth  and  loyalty,  and  sought  to  augment  his 
dominions. "  — 

These  words  were  of  no  avail  in  his  extremity,  but 
they  wei-e  fully  believed  by  tlie  populace. 

The  execution  took  place  in  the  public  square  of 
Ada;  and  we  are  assured  by  the  historian,  Oviedo, 
who  was  in  tlie  colony  at  the  time,  that  tbe  cniel  Pe- 
drarias was  a  secret  witness  of  the  bloody  qiectade ; 
which  lie  contemplated  from  between  the  reeds  of 
the  wall  of  a  house,  about  twelve  paces  from  tlie 
scaflbld !  ■ 

Yasco  Nuitez  was  tlie  first  to  suffer  death.  Having 
confessed  himself  and  partaken  of  ihe.sacrament,  he 

■  Oviedo,  llisl.  Ind..  p.  2,  c.  9.  MS. 
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ascended  the  scaiMd  witli  a  finii  step  and  a  calm  and 
manly  demeanonr;  and,  laying  his  head  npon  the 
block,  it  was  severed  in  an  instant  from  his  body. 
Tlnee  of  his  officers,  Yalderrabano,  Botello,  and 
Ueman  Mailoz,  were  in  like  manner  broaght  one  by 
one  to  the  Mock,  and  the  day  had  nearly  expired  be- 
(bre  the  last  of  them  was  execnted. 

One  victim  still  remained.  It  was  Hernando  de 
Argnello,  who  had  been  condemned  as  an  accomplice, 
for  having  written  the  intercepted  letter. 

The  popalace  coald  no  longer  restrain  their  feelings. 
They  had  not  dared  to  intercede  for  Yasco  Nuflez, 
knowing  the  implacable  enmity  of  Pedrarias;  bat 
they  now  songfat  the  governor,  and,  throwing  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  entreated  that  this  man  might  be 
spared,  as  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  alleged 
treason.  The  day-light,  they  said,  was  at  an  end, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  God  had  hastened  the  night,  to 
prevent  the  execution. 

The  stem  heart  of  Pedrarias  was  not  to  betonched. 
"  No, "  said  he,  "I  wonid  sooner  die  myself  than 
spare  one  of  them. "  The  nnfortanate  Ai^ello  was 
led  to  the  block.  The  brief  tropical  twilight  was 
past,  and  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  night  the 
operations  on  the  scaffold  could  not  be  distinguished. 
The  multitude  stood  listening  in  breatliless  silence, 
until  the  stroke  of  the  execnlioner  told  that  all  was 
accomplished.  They  then  dispersed  to  their  homes 
with  hearts  filled  with  grief  and  bitterness,  and  a 
night  of  lamentation  succeeded  to  this  day  of  horrors. 

The  vengeance  of  Pedrarias  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  death  of  his  victim ;  he  confiscated  bis  property 
and  dishonoured  his  remains,  causing  his  head  to  be 
placed  upon  a  pole  and  exposed  for  several  days  in 
the  public  square. ' 

Thus  perished,  in  his  forty-second  year,  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  his  days  and  the  fiill  career  of 
his  glory,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving  of 
the  Spanish  discoverers;  a  victim  to  the  basest  and 
most  perfidious  envy. 

How  vain  are  our  nnost  confident  hopes,  onr  bright- 
est triumphs!  When  Yasco  Nuflez  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Darien  beheld  the  Southern  Ocean  revealed 
to  his  gaze,  he  considered  its  unknown  realms  at  his 
disposal.  When  he  had  launched  his  ships  upon  its 
waters,  and  his  sails  were  in  a  manner  fiapping  in 
the  wind,  to  bear  him  in  quest  of  the  wealthy  empire 
of  Pern,  be  scoffed  at  the  prediction  of  the  astrolt^r, 
and  defied  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Behold  him  in- 
terrupted at  the  very  moment  of  his  departure,  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  his  most  invidious  foe,  the 
very  enterprise  that  was  to  have  crowned  him  with 
glory  wrested  into  a  crime,  and  himself  harried  to  a 
bloody  and  ignominious  grave  at  tlie  foot,  as  it  were, 
of  the  mountain  fh»m  whence  he  had  made  his  dis- 
covery! His  fate,  like  that  of  his  renowned  prede- 
cessor, ColumbuS;  proves  that  it  is  soqietimes  dan- 
gerous even  to  deserve  too  greatly. 
>  Oviedo,  ubi  Slip. 


■raE 
FORTUNES  OF  VALDHX'l 

MD  an  ooaruiiOM. 
[  I5I2-I5I9.  ] 

It  was  in  the  year  ISIS  that  Yddivia,  the  npim 
of  Darien,  was  sent  to  Hispaniola  by  Yasoo  Noiladt 
Balboa  forreinforceoicnisand  sappliesforlbecokn]'. 
He  set  sail  in  a  caravel,  and  porraed  his  voyage  prei- 
peronsly  until  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  isind  of  Ji- 
maica.  Herehe  was  encountered  by  one  of  them- 
lent  hurricanes  which  sweep  those  latituda,  ad 
driven  on  the  shoals  and  sunken  rocks  called  tke  Vi- 
pers, since  uifamous  for  many  a  shipwreck.  BilTCMl 
soon  went  to  pieces,  and  Yaldivia  and  his  crew,c» 
sisting  of  twenty  men,  escaped  with  difficdty  ia  Ik 
boat,  wilboat  having  time  to  secure  a  supply  dikr 
of  water  or  provisions.  Having  no  sab,aDdtkdi 
oars  bemg  scarcely  fit  for  use,  tbey  were  drivendwit 
tor  thirteen  days,  at  the  mercy  of  the  cantBd  d 
those  unknown  seas.  During  this  time  their  tafer- 
ings  from  hanger  and  thirst  were  indescribable.  S^ 
ven  of  their  number  perished,  and  the  rest  mn 
neariy  famished  when  they  were  strmded  oo  tit 
eastern  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  a  province  called  Mip. 
Here  they  were  set  npon  by  the  natives,  wbobnb 
their  boat  in  pieces,  and  carried  them  off  captifelt 
the  cacique  of  the  province,  by  whose  orden  Ikq 
were  mewed  op  in  a  kind  of  pen. 

At  first  their  situation  appeared  tolnaUe  enoo^' 
considering  the  horrors  from  whidi  they  had  eaopt'- 
They  were  closdy  confined,  it  is  true,  bat  Ibef  M 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  soon  began  to  reew 
flesh  and  vigour.  In  a  little  while,  however,  thflr 
enjoyment  of  this  good  dieer  met  with  a  nddn 
check ;  for  the  unfortunate  Yaldivia,  and  fewofte 
companions,  were  singled  out  by  Uie  cadqne, « 
account  of  their  improved  condition,  to  be  olferalgp 
to  his  idols.  The  natives  of  this  coast  in  Ext  vex 
cannibals,  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  enemies  ui 
of  such  strangers  as  fell  into  their  bands.  The  w**- 
ed  Yaldivia  and  his  fellow  victuns,  therefcre, «« 
sacrificed  in  the  bloody  temple  of  the  idol,  »xl  ik"' 
limbs  were  afterwards  served  up  at  a  grand  fent  W 
by  the  cacique  and  his  suljects. 

The  horror  of  the  survivors  may  be  more  reidij 
imagmed  than  described.  Their  hearts  died  wi** 
them  when  they  heard  the  yells  and  howling*  rf* 
savages  over  their  victims,  and  the  still  nwre  benvt 
revelry  of  their  cannibal  orgies.  They  tnraed  ww 
loathing  from  the  food  set  so  abundantly  before  th* 
at  the  idea  that  it  was  but  intended  to  bttcntt" 
for  a  future  banquet. 

Recovering  from  the  first  stupor  o^*'*™]'^^ 
despair  lent  them  additional  force.  Tbey  «««<» 
in  breaking  in  the  night  fhmi  the  kind  of  <ag« " 
which  they  were  confined,  and  fled  to  the  depths  oi 
the  forest.  Here  they  wandered  about  fori««'  "^ 
posed  to  all  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  tlie  wiM««*'' 
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lifiinishing  with  hnnger,  yet  dreading  (o  approach  the 
haants  of  men.  At  length  their  salferings  droye 
Uiem  forth  from  the  woods  into  another  part  of  the 
coontry,  where  Ihejr  were  again  taken  captive.  The 
caciqne  of  this  province,  however,  wag  an  enemy  to 
the  one  from  whom  they  had  escaped,  and  of  less 
cmel  propensities.  He  spared  their  lives  and  con- 
tented himself  with  making  them  slaves,  exacting 
from  them  the  severest  labour.  They  bad  to  cut  and 
draw  wood,  to  procure  water  from  a  distance,  and 
to  carry  enormous  burthens.  The  caciqne  died  soon 
after  their  capture,  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
called  Taxmar.  He  was  a  chief  of  some  talent  and 
sagacity,  hot  he  continued  the  same  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  captives.  By  d^rees  they  sank  beneath 
the  hardships  of  their  lot,  until  only  two  were  left; 
one  of  them  a  sturdy  sailor  named  Gonzalo  Guerrero, 
the  other  a  kind  of  clerical  adventurer  named  Jero- 
nimo  de  Aguilar.  The  sailor  bad  the  good  luck  to 
be  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  cacique  of  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Chatemal,  by  whom  be  was 
treated  with  kindness.  Being  a  thorough  son  of  the 
ocean,  seasoned  to  all  weathers,  and  ready  for  any 
chance  or  diange,  he  soon  accommodated  himself  to 
his  new  situation,  followed  the  caciqne  to  the  wars, 
rose  by  fab  hardihood  and  prowess  to  be  a  distinguish- 
ed warrior,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  heart  and 
hand  of  an  Indian  princess. 

The  other  survivor,  Jeronimo  de  Agnilar,  was  of 
a  diffident  complexion.  He  was  a  native  of  Ecija,  in 
Andalusia,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  the  church, 
and  regularly  ordained,  and  sliortly  afterwards  had 
sailed  in  one  of  the  expeditions  to  San  Domingo,  Irom 
whence  he  had  passed  to  Darien. 

He  proceeded  in  a  different  mode  from  that  adopt- 
ed by  his  comrade,  the  sailor,  in  bis  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  and  in  one  more  suited  to  his  opposite 
calling.  Instead  of  playing  the  hero  among  the  men, 
and  the  gallant  among  the  women,  be  recollected  his 
priestly  obligations  to  humility  and  chastity.  Accord- 
ingly, he  made  himself  a  model  of  meekness  and 
obedience  to  the  cacique  and  his  warriors,  while  he 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  charms  of  the  infldel  women. 
Nay,  in  the  latter  respect,  he  reinforced  his  clerical 
vows  by  a  solemn  promise  to  God  to  resist  all  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh,  so  he  might  be  delivered  out  of  the 
hands  of  these  Gentiles. 

Such  were  the  opposite  measures  of  the  sailor  and 
the  saint,  and  they  appAir  to  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. Aguilar,  by  his  meek  obedience  to  every 
order,  however  arbitrary  and  capricious,  gradually 
won  the  good  will  of  the  caciqne  and  his  family.  Tax- 
roar,  however,  subjected  him  to  many  trials  before 
be  admitted  him  to  his  entire  confidence.  One  day 
when  the  Indians,  painted  and  decorated  in  warlike 
style,  were  shootmg  at  a  mark,  a  warrior,  who  had 
for  some  time  fixed  his  eyes  on  Aguilar,  approached 
suddenly  and  seized  him  by  the  arm.  "  Thou  seest," 
said  be,  "tlie  certainty  of  these  archers;  if  they  aim 
at  the  eye,  they  hit  the  eye — if  at  the  mouth,  they  hit 


the  month — what  wonldst  thou  think,  if  thou  wert  to 
be  placed  instead  of  the  mark,  and  they  were  to  shoot 
at  and  miss  thee  ?  " 

Aguilar  secretly  trembled  lest  he  should  be  the 
victim  of  some  cruel  caprice  of  the  kind.  Dissem- 
bling his  fears,  however,  he  replied  with  great  submis- 
sion, "  I  am  your  slave,  and  you  may  do  with  me  as 
yon  please;  but  you  are  loo  wise  to  destroy  a  slave 
who  is  so  useful  and  obedient."  His  answer  pleased 
the  cacique,  who  bad  secretly  sent  this  warrior  to 
try  his  humility. 

Another  trial  of  the  worthy  Jeronimo  was  less  stem 
and  fearful  indeed,  but  equally  perplexing.  The  ca- 
cique bad  remarked  his  unexampled  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  sex,  but  doubted  liis  sincerity.  After 
laying  many  petty  temptations  in  bis  way,  which 
Jeronimo  resisted  with  the  self-denial  of  a  saint,  he 
at  length  determined  to  subject  him  to  a  fiery  ordeal. 
He  accordingly  sent  him  on  a  fishing  expedition  ac- 
companied by  a  buxom  damsel  of  fourteen  years  of 
age  :  they  were  to  pass  the  night  by  the  sea-side,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  fish  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  day, 
and  were  allowed  but  one  hammock  to  ^eep  in. 
It  was  an  embarrassing  predicament — not  apparently 
to  the  Indian  beauty,  but  certainly  to  the  scrupulous 
Jeronimo.  He  remembered,  however,  bis  double  vow, 
and,  suspending  his  hammock  to  two  trees,  resigned 
it  to  his  companion;  while,  lighting  a  fire  on  the  sea- 
shore, he  stretched  himself  before  it  on  the  sand.  It 
was,  as  he  acknowledged,  a  night  of  fearful  trial,  for 
his  sandy  conch  was  cold  and  cheerless,  the  hammock 
warm  and  tempting ;  and  the  infidel  damsel  had  been 
instructed  to  assail  him  with  all  manner  of  blandish- 
ments and  reproaches.  His  resolution,  however, 
though  often  diaken,  was  never  overcome;  and  the 
morning  dawned  upon  him  still  faithful  to  his  vow. 

The  fishing  over,  be  returned  to  the  residence  of 
the  cacique,  where  his  companion,  being  closely 
question^,  made  known  the  triumph  of  his  selF-dei^al 
before  all  the  people.  From  that  time  forward  he 
was  held  in  great  respect;  the  cacique  especially 
treated  him  with  unlimited  confidence,  entrusting  to 
him  the  care,  not  merely  of  his  house,  bnt  of  bis 
wives,  during  hu  occasional  absence. 

Aguilar  now  felt  ambitious  of  rising  to  greater  con- 
sequence among  the  savages,  but  this  he  knew  was 
only  to  be  done  by  deeds  of  arms.  He  had  the 
example  of  the  sturdy  seaman,  Gonzalo  Guerrero, 
before  his  eyes,  who  had  become  a  great  captain  in 
the  province  in  which  he  resided.  lie  entreated 
Taxmar  therefore  to  entnist  him  with  bow  and  ar- 
rows, buckler  and  war  club,  and  to  enroll  him  among 
his  warriors.  The  cacique  complied.  Aguilar  soon 
made  himself  expert  at  his  new  weapons,  signalized 
himself  repeatedly  in  battle,  and,  from  his  su|terior 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  war,  rendered  Taxmar  such 
essential  service,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  some  of 
the  neighbouring  caciques.  One  of  them  remonstrated 
with  Taxmar  fur  employing  a  warrior  who  was  of  a 
different  religion,  and  uisisted  that  Aguilar  should 
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he  sacrificed  to  their  gods.  "  No,"  replied  Taxnwr, 
"  I  will  not  make  so  base  a  return  br  such  signal 
services  :  surely  the  gods  of  Aguilar  must  be  good, 
smce  they  aid  him  so  effectually  in  niaiataining  a  just 
cause." 

The  cacique  was  so  incensed  at  this  re[(ly  that  be 
assembled  his  warriors  and  marched  to  make  war 
upon  Taxmar.  Many  of  the  counsellors  of  the  latter 
urged  him  to  give  up  the  stranger  who  was  the  cause 
of  (his  iKwlility.  Taxmar,  however,  rejected  llieir 
counsel  with  disdain  and  prepared  for  battle,  Agniiar 
assured  liim  tliat  hb  faith  ui  the  Christians'  God 
would  be  rewarded  with  victory;  he,  hi  fact,  con- 
certed a  plan  of  battle,  which  was  adopted .  Ck»nceal- 
iug  himself,  with  a  chosen  band  of  warriors,  among 
Uiickets  and  herbage,  he  suffered  the  enemy  lo  pass 
by  in  making  tlieir  attack.  Taxmar  and  his  host 
pretended  lo  give  way  at  the  first  onset.  The  foe 
ruslied  heedlessly  in  pursuit;  whereupon  Aguilar  and 
his  ambuscade  assaulted  them  in  the  rear.  Taxmar 
turned  upon  them  in  front;  Ihey  were  thrown  in  con- 
fusion, routed  wilh  great  slaughter  and  many  of  tlieir 
chiefe  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  gave  Taxmar 
the  sway  over  the  land,  and  strengthened  Aguilar 
toon  than  ever  in  his  good  graces. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  in  tliis  manner,  when 
intelligence  was  brought  to  the  province  of  the  arrival 
on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  great  vessels  of  wonder- 
ful construction,  filled  with  white  and  bearded  men, 
who  fought  with  thunder  and  lightning.  It  was,  in 
fad,  the  squadron  of  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cor- 
dova, then  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  tidings  of 
this  strange  invasion  spread  consternation  throogb 
the  country,  heightened,  if  we  may  credit  the  old 
Spanish  writers,  by  a  prophecy  current  among  the 
savages  of  tliese  parts,  and  uttered  in  former  times  by 
a  priest  named  Gbilam  Cambal,  who  foretold  that  a 
white  and  bearded  peopie  would  come  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  rising  sun,  who  would  overturn  their  idols 
and  subjugate  the  land. 

The  heart  of  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  beat  quick  with 
hope  when  he  heard  of  European  ships  at  hand;  he 
was  distant  from  the  coast,  however,  and  po-ceived 
that  he  was  too  closely  watched  by  the  Indians  to 
have  any  chance  of  escape.  Dissembling  his  feelings, 
therefore,  he  affected  (o  hear  of  the  ships  with  per- 
fect indifference,  and  to  liave  no  desire  to  join  the 
strangers.  The  ships  disappeared  from  the  coast, 
and  he  renoained  disconsolate  at  heart,  but  was  re- 
garded with  increased  confidence  by  tlie  natives. 

His  hopes  were  again  revived  in  (be  course  of  a 
year  or  two  by  (he  arrival  on  (lie  coast  of  other  ships, 
which  were  (hose  commanded  by  Juan  de  Grijalva, 
who  coasted  Yucatan  in  4518;  Aguilar,  however,  was 
again  prevented  by  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the 
Indians  from  attempting  his  escape,  and  when  this 
squadron  left  tlie  coast  he  considered  all  cliance  of 
4leliverance  at  an  end. 

Seven  years  had  gone  by  since  his  capture,  and  he 
had  given  up  ail  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  connlry 


andfriend^  wiien,  in  itU9,  there  arrived  aoedi;* 
the  village  three  Indians,  natives  of  the  tnitll  iiIhI 
of  Gozumel,  which  lies  a  few  leagues  in  ibe  tea,  (f- 
posite  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan.  Tbey  bra^ 
tidings  of  another  visit  of  white  and  bearded  men  li 
their  shores,  and  one  of  them  delivered  alcUetti 
Aguilar,  whidi,  being  entirely  naked,  he  bad  ceo- 
cealed  in  (lie  long  tresses  of  his  hair  which  nm 
bound  round  his  head. 

Aguilar  received  the  letter  with  wonder  and  (i^ 
light,  and  read  it  in  presence  of  the  cacique  and  \k 
warriors.  It  proved  to  be  from  Uemaiido  (kiitti, 
who  was  at  that  time  oa  his  great  expedition,  vUek 
ended  ui  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  h«l  bm 
obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  anchor  at  the  isliai 
of  Cozumel,  where  he  learned  from  tbenaiivesik 
several  white  men  were  detained  in  captivity  amoie 
tlie  Indians  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Yacua 
Finding  it  impassible  to  approach  the  main  IrndvU 
bb  ships,  he  prevailed  upon  three  of  (he  itianden, 
by  means  of  gifts  and  promises,  to  venture  aponai 
embassy  among  their  cannibal  neigbboors,  and  It 
convey  a  letter  to  the  captive  white  men.  Tmil 
the  smallest  caravels  of  tlie  squadron  weresentmds 
the  command  of  Diego  de  Ordas,  who  was  erded 
to  land  tlie  three  messengers  at  the  point  of  OKodr. 
and  to  wait  there  eight  days  for  their  retuiB. 

The  letter  brought  by  these  envoys  ioiinmd  ik 
Christian  captives  of  the  force  and  deslinatimartk 
squadron  of  Cortes,  and  of  his  having  senttbtw^ 
vels  (0  wait  fiw  tliem  at  the  point  of  Co(ocbe,  vitlii 
ransom  for  their  deliverance,  inviting  them  toliisu 
and  join  him  at  GoEumel. 

The  transport  of  Aguilar  on  first  reading  the  k(i«r. 
was  moderated  when  he  reflected  on  (be  obetacb 
tliat  miglit  prevent  him  ftpom  profiting  by  this  chm 
of  deliverance.  He  had  made  himself  loo  omM  " 
the  cacique  to  hope  that  he  would  readily  gin  Ida 
Ills  liberty,  and  he  knew  the  jealous  and  irritable  » 
lure  of  the  savages  too  well  not  to  fear  that  evaai 
application  for  leave  to  depart  might  draw  upon  bin 
the  severest  treatment.  He  endeavoured,  IbereiK 
to  operate  upon  the  cacique  througii  his  apprehn- 
sions.  To  this  end  he  informed  him  that  (be  pic 
of  paper  which  he  held  in  his  band  broogbtblB' 
full  account  of  the  mighty  armament  that  had  arriK^ 
on  the  coa$(.  He  described  (he  number  of  tbeikip' 
and  various  particulars  concerning  the  sqnaditw,  *" 
which  were  amply  corroborated  by  the  testimoej* 
the  messengers.  The  cacique  and  his  warrion  «" 
astonished  at  ihis  strange  mode  of  conveying  inl* 
gence  fiwn  a  distance,  and  regarded  the  Ma" 
something  mysterious  and  supernatural.  Ap>^ 
went  on  to  relate  the  tremendous  and  sopetinB* 
powers  of  the  people  in  these  ships,  who,  anned  w 
thunder  and  lightning,  wreaked  destmcJion  «■ «" 
who  displeased  them,  while  they  dispensed  in«'* 
able  gifts  and  l)enefi(s  on  sadi  as  proved  tbe«««l»« 
tlieir  friends.  He,  at  Uie  same  time,  spread  befef 
the  cacique  various  presents  brought  by  die  n"*"'' 
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ten^  sa  specimeiK  of  llie  Messii^  to  be  expected 
'rom  the  frientbbip  of  the  strangers.  The  intimaiion 
was  effectual.  The  cacique  was  filiqj  with  awe  at 
Xte  recital  of  Uie  terrific  powers  of  the  white  men, 
ind  bis  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  glittering  uinkeU 
lisi^yed  before  him.  He  entreated  Agutlar,  tbere- 
bre,  to  act  as  his  ambassador  and  mediator,  and  to 
lecare  him  the  amity  of  the  strangers. 

Aguikr  saw  with  transport  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
leliveranee.  In  this  moment  of  exultation,  be  be- 
iiought  himself  of  the  only  surviving  comrade  of  his 
rast  fortunes,  Gonzalo  Guerrero,  and  sending  the  let- 
ter of  Cortes  to  him,  invited  him  to  accompany  bim 
m  his  escape.  The  sturdy  seaman  yas-  at  this  lime 
1  great  cbieflaiii  in  his  province,  and  bis  Indian  bride 
ttad  borne  him  a  numerous  progeny.  His  heart, 
tiovever,  yearned  alter  bis  native  country,  and  be 
might  have  been  tempted  to  leave  bis  honours  and 
dignities,  his  infidel  wife  and  lialf  savage  of&pring 
behind  him,  bat  an  insuperable,  though  somewhat 
ludicrous,  obstacle  presented  itself  lo  his  wishes. 
Having  long  since  given  over  all  expectation  of  a  re- 
turn to  civilized  life,  be  bad  conformed  to  tlie  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  and  had  adopted  the  external 
signs  and  decorations  that  marked  him  as  a  war- 
rior and  a  ipan  of  rank.  Ills  face  and  hands  were 
indelibly  painted  or  tattooed;  his  ears  and  lips  were 
slit  to  admit  huge  Indian  ornaments,  and  his  nose 
was  drawn  down  almost  to  liis  mouth  by  a  massy 
ring  of  gold,  and  a  dangling  jewel. 

Thus  curiously  garbled  and  disfigured,  the  honest 
seaman  felt,  that,  however  he  might  be  admired  in 
Yucatan,  he  should  be  apt  to  have  a  hooting  rabble 
at  his  heels  in  Spain.  He  made  up  his  mind,  there- 
fore, lo  remain  a  great  man  among  the  savages,  ra- 
ther tlian  run  the  risk  of  being  shown  as  a  man  mon- 
ster at  home. 

Finding  that  he  declined  accompanying  him,  Jero- 
nimo  de  Aguilar  set  off  for  the  point  of  Cotoche, 
escorted  by  three  Indians.  The  lime  he  had  lost  in 
waiting  fur  Guerrero  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his 
liopes,  for  witen  he  arrived  at  tlie  point,  the  caravels 
sent  by  Cortes  liad  departed,  though  several  crosses 
of  reeds  set  up  in  different  places  gave  tokens  of  the 
recent  presence  «f  Christians. 

The  only  hope  that  reraa'med  was,  that  the  squa- 
dron of  Cortes  might  yet  linger^t  the  opposite  islaad 
of  Cozumel ;  but  how  was  he  to  get  there  ?  While 
wandering  dbconsolately  along  the  shore,  he  found 
a  cauoe,  half  buried  in  sand  and  water,  and  with  one 
side  in  a  slate  of  decay;  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Indians  he  cleaned  it,  and  set  it  afloat,  and  on  look- 
ing further  lie  found  the  stave  of  a  hogshead  which 
might  serve  for  a  padcUe.  It  was  a  frail  embarkation 
in  which  to  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea,  several  leagues 
wide,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  Prevailing  on 
the  Indians  to  accompany  him,  he  launched  forth  in 
the  canoe,  and  coasted  the  main  land  nnlil  he  came 
to  (be  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  where  it  was  but 
four  leagues  across ;  here  he  stood  directly  for  Cozu- 


mel, contending,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  with  a 
stroi^  current,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  island. 

He  had  scarce  landed  when  a  parly  of  Spaniards 
who  liad  been  lying  in  wail,  rushed  forth  from  their 
concealment,  sword  in  hand.  The  three  Indians 
would  have  Jed,  but  Aguilar  reassured  them,  and 
calling  out  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  language, 
assured  tbem  that  Ite  was  a  Christian.  Then,  throw- 
ing himself  upon  bis  knees,  and  raising  his  eyes 
streaming  with  tears  to  heaven,  he  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  having  restored  him  lo  his  ootmtrymen. 

The  Spaniards  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment; 
from  his  language  he  was  evidently  a  Castilian,  but 
to  all  appearance  he  was  an  Indian.  He  was  per- 
fectly naked ;  wore  his  hair  braided  round  his  head 
in  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  his  complexion  was 
burnt  by  the  sun  to  a  tawny  colour.  He  had  a  bow 
in  his  band,  a  quiver  at  his  shoulder,  and  a  net-work 
pouch  at  his  side  in  which  he  carried  his  provisions. 

The  Spaniards  proved  to  be  a  reconnoitring  party, 
sent  out  by  Cortes  to  watch  the  approach  of  the 
canoe,  which  had  been  descried  coming  from  Yucatan. 
Cortes  had  given  up  alt  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the 
captives,  the  caravel  having  waited  the  allotted  time 
at  Cotoche,  and  returned  without  news  of  them.  He 
liad  in  bet  made  sail  to  proeecate  his  voyage,  but 
fortunately  one  of  his  ships  had  sprung  a  leak,  which 
liad  (4>liged  him  to  return  to  the  island. 

When  Jeconimo  de  Aguilar  and  bis  companions 
arrived  in  presence  of  Cortes,  who  was  surrounded 
by  his  officers,  tliey  made  a  profound  reverence, 
squatted  on  the  ground,  laid  their  hows  and  arrows 
beside  them,  and  touching  their  right  hands  wet  with 
spittle  on  the  ground,  rubbed  them  about  the  region 
of  the  heart,  such  being  their  tign  of  the  most  de- 
voted submission. 

Cortes  greeted  Aguilar  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
raising  him  from  the  earth,  took  from  his  own  persoK 
a  large  yellow  mantle  lined  with  crimson,  and  threw 
it  over  bis  shoulders.  The  latter,  however,  had  for 
so  long  a  lime  gone  entirely  naked,  that  even  this 
scanty  covering  was  at  fimt  almost  insupportable,  and 
lie  had  become  so  accustomed  (o  the  diet  of  the  na- 
tives, lliat  he  found  it  difiicult  to  reconcile  hb  stomadi 
to  tlie  meal  and  drink  ^l  before  him. 

When  be  had  sufficiently  recovered  firom  llie  agi- 
tation of  bis  arrival  among  Christians,  Cortes  drew 
from  him  the  particulars  of  his  story,  and  found  that 
he  was  related  to  one  of  his  own  friends,  the  licen- 
tiate Marcos  de  Aguilar.  lie  treated  him,  therefore, 
with  additional  kindness  and  respect,  and  retained 
him  about  his  person  to  aid  him  as  an  interpreler  in 
his  great  Mexican  expeditiup. 

The  happiness  of  JeronimodeAgnihuratoncemore 
being  restored  to  bis  countrymen,  was  doomed  to 
suffer  some  alloy  from  the  disasters  that  had  happeneil 
in  bis  family.  Peter  Martyr  records  a  touching  anec- 
dote of  tlie  effect  that  had  lieen  produced  upon  his 
mother  by  the  tidings  of  his  misfortune.    A  vague 
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report  had  reached  her  in  Spain,  lliat  her^sonhad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  cannibals.  All  the  horrible 
tales  that  circulated  in  Spain  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  tliese  savages  to  their  prisoners  rushed  to  her 
imagination,  and  she  -went  distracted.  Whenever 
she  beheld  roasted  meat,  or  flesh  upon  tlie  spit,  she 
would  fill  the  house  wiih  her  outcries.  "  Oh,  wretched 
mother!  oh,  most  miserable  of  women! "  would  she 
exclaim;  "behold  the  limbs  of  my  murdered  son! "' 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tidings  of  his  deliverance 
had  a  favourable  effect  upon  her  intellects,  and  that 
she  lived  to  rejoice  at  his  after  fortunes.  He  served 
Hernando  Ck»rles  with  great  courage  and  ability 
throaghout  his  Mexican  conquests,  acting  sometimes 
as  a  soldier,  sometimes  as  interpreter  and  ambassador 
to  the  Indians,  and  in  reward  of  his  fidelity  and  ser- 
vices, was  appointed  regidor,  or  civil  governor  of  the 
city  of  Mexico. 


MICER  CODRO, 

TBB  ASTIOLOOU. 

The  fate  of  the  Italian  astrologer,  Micer  Codro, 
who  predicted  the  end  of  Yasco  Nufiez,  is  related  by 
tlie  historian  Oviedo,  with  some  particulars  that  bor- 
der upon  the  marvellous.  It  appears  thai,  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  be  continued  for  several  years 
rambling  aboat  the  New  World,  in  (he  train  of  the 
Spanish  discoverers;  but  intent  upon  studying  the 
secrets  of  its  natural  history,  rather  than  searching 
after  its  treasures. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  wanderings  he  was  once  coast- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  a  ship  com- 
manded by  one  Jeronimo  de  Yalenznela,  from  whom 
he  received  snch  cruel  treatment  as  to  canse  his  death, 
(bough,  what  the  nature  of  (he  treatment  was,  we 
are  not  precisely  informed. 

Finding  liis  end  approaching,  the  unfortunate  as- 
trologer addressed  Yalenznela  in  the  most  solemn 
manner :  "  Captain,"  said  he,  "  you  have  caused  my 
death  by  yoyr  cruelty ;  I  now  summon  you  to  appear 
with  me,  within  a  year,  before  the  Judgment  Seat  of 
God!" 

The  captain  made  a  light  and  scoffing  answer,  and 
treated  his  summons  with  contempt. 

They  were  then  off  the  coast  of  Yeragua,  near  the 
verdant  islands  of  Zebaco,  which  lie  at  the  entrance 
of  (heGulf  ofParitaorParis.  The  poor  astrologer 
gazed  wistfully  with  bis  dying  eyes  upon  the  green 
and  shady  groves,  and  entreated  (he  pilot  or  mate  of 
liie  caravel  to  land  him  on  one  of  the  islands,  that  he 
might  die  in  peace.  "Micer  Codro,"  replied  the 
pilot,  "  those  are  not  islands,  but  points  of  land :  there 
are  no  islands  hereabout." 

"There are, Indeed,"  replied  (be  astrologer, "  two 
good  and  pleasant  islands,  well  watered,  and  near 
to  the  coast,  and  within  them  is  a  great  bay  with  a 

<  p.  Martyr,  decad.  4,  c.  6. 


harbour.    Land  me,  I  pray  you,  upon  one  of  tk* 
islands,  that  I  may  have  comfort  in  my  dying  hov." 

The  pilot,  whose  rough  nature  bad  been  twdieii 
with  pity  for  the  condition  of  the  unfortoiute  islro- 
loger,  listened  to  his  prayer,  and  conveyed  bim  to  the 
shore,  where  he  found  the  opinion  he  had  giyes  d 
the  character  of  the  coast  to  be  correct.  Uebidbia 
on  the  herbage  in  (he  shade,  where  (he  poor  wa- 
derer  soon  expired.  The  pilot  then  dug  a  gnre  ai 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  where  he  buried  him  with  all  p» 
sible  decency,  and  carved  a  cross  on  the  bvk  to  oat 
(he  grave. 

Some  lime  afterwards,  Oviedo,  the  historian,  n 
on  the  island  with  this  very  pilot,  who  showed  hk 
the  cross  on  the  tree,  and  gave  his  honest  teslioiog; 
to  the  good  character  and  worthy  conduct  of  Mim 
Codro.    Oviedo,  as  he  regarded  the  nameless  gim, 
passed  the  eulogium  of  a  scholar  upon  the  poor  as- 
trologer :    "He  died,"  says  he,  " like  Pliny,  in b 
discharge  of  his  duties,  travelling  about  the  vorU 
to  explore  the  secrets  of  nature."    Aooording  iokf| 
account,  (he  prediction  of  Micer  Codro  held  ffii'- 
with  respect  to  Yalenznela,  as  it  iiad  in  the  caxiif 
Yasco  Kuflez.— The  captain  died  within  the  Um* 
which  he  bad  summoned  him  to  appear  before  ife' 
tribunal  of  God !  ■ 


JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON, 

COKQCHOI  or  P0«T0  MCO,  AND  DISCOTEUI  Or  FUMN- 

CHAPTER  I. 
MCONNOmiHO  npnMnoH  o*  iOAR  poact  i»  m*  to  la 

ISLAND  or   BOMQDHI. 
[  (808.  ] 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discoferr  ti 
colonisation  of  Hayti,  yet  its  neighbouring  ishaiii' 
Boriquen,  or  as  the  Spaniards  called  it,  St  Joan  {i^ 
named  Porto  Rico),  remained  unexplored.  It  ^ 
beautiful  to  the  eye  as  beheld  from  the  sea,  ta^ 
lofty  mountains  clothed  with  forest  trees  of  prod** 
size  and  magnificent  foliage.  There  were  broad  fir- 
tile  valleys  also,  always  fresh  and  green ;  f»  ite  ^^ 
quent  showers  and  abundant  streams  in  tbew  l>t^ 
tndes,  and  the  absence  of  all  whilry  frost,  prodflB> 
perpetual  verdure.  Various  ships  had  occasion*! 
tonched  at  the  island,  but  their  crews  had  nererp^ 
netrated  into  the  interior.  It  was  evident,  bote'*' 
from  the  number  of  hamlets  and  scattered  boo» 
and  the  smoke  rising  in  all  directions  from  i""^ 
the  trees,  that  it  was  well  peopled.  The  inhabin^ 
still  condnued  to  enjoy  their  life  of  '"^"•"'"'j 
freedom,  unmolested  by  the  ills  that  owrwb** 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Hayti.  The  lime  h"  *' 
rived,  liowever,  when  they  were  to  sliare  the  etx**' 
•  Vide  Oviedo,  Illst.  Gen.,  I.  uxb.  c.  t 
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lot  of  their  fellow  sarages,  and  to  sink  beneath  the 
yoke  of  the  white  man. 

At  the  time  when  Nicholas  de  Orando,  Govtmm 
of  Hispaniola,  nndertook  to  lay  waste  the  great  pro- 
vince of  Higaey,  which  lay  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Hay  ti,  he  sent  as  comnutnder  of  part  of  the  troops  a 
veteran  soldier,  named  Joan  Ponce  de  Leon.  He 
■was  a  natiTe  of  Leon  in  Spain,  and  in  his  boyhood 
bad  been  page  to  Pedro  NuAez  de  Gozman,  Sefior  of 
Toral. '  From  an  early  age  he  had  been  schooled  to 
■war,  and  had  served  in  the  varioos  campaigns  against 
the  Moors  of  Granada.  He  accompanied  Colombas 
in  bis  second  voyage  in  1495,  and  was  afterwards,  it 
is  said,  one  of  the  partisans  of  Francisco  Roldan,  in 
bis  rebellion  against  the  Admiral.  Having  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  varioos  battles  with  the  Indians,  and 
acquired  a  name  for  sagacity  as  well  as  valoar,  he  re- 
ceived a  command  snbordinate  to  Joan  de  Esqoibel  in 
the  campaign  against  Higney,  and  seconded  his  chief 
so  valiantly  in  that  sangainary  expedition,  that,  after, 
the  subjugation  of  the  province,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  it,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Governor  of 
Hispaniola. 

Joan  Ponce  de  Leon  had  all  the  impatience  of  quiet 
life  and  the  passion  for  exploit  of  a  veteran  cam- 
paigner. He  had  not  been  long  in  the  tranqnil  com- 
mand of  his  province  of  Higaey,  before  he  began  to 
cast  a  wistful  eye  towards  the  green  moontains  of 
Boriqoen.  They  were  directly  opposite,  and  but 
twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  distant,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the 
tn^ics.  The  Indians  of  tiie  two  islands  frequently 
visited  each  other,  and  in  this  way  Juan  Ponce  re- 
ceived the  usual  intelligence,  that  Uie  mountains  he 
had  eyed  so  wistfully  abounded  with  gold.  He  rea- 
dily obtained  permission  from  Governor  Ovando  to 
make  an  expedition  to  this  island,  and  embarked  in 
the  year  1508  in  a  caravel  with  a  few  Spaniards  and 
several  Indian  interpreters  and  guides. 

After  an  easy  voyage,  he  landed  on  the  woody 
riiores  of  the  island,  near  to  the  residence  of  the  prin- 
cipal cacique,  Agueyban4.  He  found  the  chidtain 
seated  in  patriarchal  style,  under  the  shade  of  his  na- 
tive groves,  and  sarronnded  by  his  fomily,  consisting 
of  his  mother,  step-father,  brother  and  sister,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  paying  homage  to  the  stran- 
gers. Juan  Ponce,  in  fact,  was  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  faunily,  and  the  cacique  exchanged 
names  with  him,  which  is  the  Indian  pledge  of  per- 
petual amity.  Juan  Ponce  also  gave  Christian  names 
to  the  mother  and  step-fiaither  of  the  cacique,  and 
would  fain  have  baptized  them,  but  they  declined  the 
ceremony,  though  they  always  took  a  pride  in  the 
names  thus  given  them. 

In  his  zeal  to  gratify  his  guests,  the  cacique  took 
them  to  various  parts  of  the  island.  They  found  the 
interior  to  correspond  with  the  external  appearance. 
It  was  wild  and  mountauioos,  but  magnificently 
wooded,  with  deep  rich  valleys  fertilized  by  limpid 
■  IncM,  6*rcilawdebV«ga,Bis(.  Florida,  t  It,  cS7. 


streams.  Juan  Ponce  requested  the  cacique  to  reveal 
to  him  the  riches  of  the  island.  The  simple  Indian 
showed  him  his  most  productive  fields  of  Yuca,  the 
groves  laden  with  the  most  delicions  Amit,  the  sweet- 
est and  purest  fountains,  and  the  coolest  runs  of 
water. 

Ponce  de  Leon  heeded  but  little  ttiese  real  blessings, 
and  demanded  whether  the  island  produced  no  gold. 
Upon  this  the  cacique  oondncted  hun  to  two  rivers, 
the  Manatuabon  and  the  Zrcbuco,  where  the  very 
pel>bles  seemed  richly  veined  with  gold,  and  large 
grains  shone  among  the  sand  through  the  limpid  wa- 
ter. Some  of  the  largest  of  these  were  gathered  by 
the  Indians  and  given  to  the  Spaniards.  The  quan- 
tity thus  procured  confirmed  the  hopes  of  Joan  Ponce ; 
and  leaving  several  of  his  companions  in  the  house  of 
the  hospitable  cacique,  he  returned  to  Hayti  to  report 
tlie  success  of  his  expedition.  He  presented  the  spe- 
cimens of  gold  to  the  Governor  Ovando,  who  assayed 
them  in  a  crucible.  The  ore  was  not  so  fine  as  that 
of  Hispaniola,  but,  as  it  was  supposed  to  exist  in 
greater  quantities,  the  governor  determined  on  the 
the  subjugation  of  the  island,  and  confided  the  enter- 
prise to  Joan  Ponce  de  Leon. 


CHAPTER  n. 

JDAH  rORCB  ASrnU  TO  TBB  COTEINaSlrr  or  POITO  IICO. 
[1609.] 

The  natives  of  Boriquen  were  more  warlike  than 
those  of  Hispaniola;  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
arms  ftom  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  frequent  in- 
vasions of  the  Caribs.  It  was  supposed,  therefore, 
that  the  conquest  of  their  island  would  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  and  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  made 
another,  and  as  it  were,  a  preparatory  visit,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  with  the 
nature  and  resources  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found 
the  companions  whom  he  had  left  there  on  his  former 
visit,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  full  of  gratitude 
towards  the  cacique  Agneybani,  who  had  treated 
them  with  unduninished  hospitality.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  need  of  violence  to  win  the  island  from  such 
simple-hearted  and  confiding  people.  Juan  Ponce 
flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  appomted 
to  iu  government  by  Ovando,  and  of  bringing  it 
peaceably  into  subjection.  After  remaining  some  time 
on  the  island,  he  returned  to  San  Domingo  to  seek 
the  desired  appointment,  but,  to  his  surprise,  found 
the  whole  face  of  afbirs  bad  changed  during  his 
absence. 

His  patron,  the  governor  Ovando,  had  been  re- 
called to  Spain,  and  Don  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the 
renowned  discoverer,  appointed  in  his  place  to  the 
command  at  San  Domingo.  To  add  to  the  perplex- 
ities of  Juan  Ponce,  a  cavalier  had  already  arrived 
from  Spain,  empowered  by  the  king  to  form  a  settle- 
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ment  and  buUd  a  forlrew  on  Uie  island  of  Porto  Bioo. 
His  name  was  Christoval  de  Sotomayor;  he  was 
brother  to  the  Count  of  Gamina,  and  bad  been  se- 
cretary to  Philip  I.,  sumaroed  the  Handsome,  king 
of  Castile  and  father  of  Charles  V . 

Don  Diego  Columbus  was  highly  displeased  with 
liie  act  of  tlie  king  in  granting  these  powers  to  Soto- 
mayor, as  it  had  been  done  without  his  knowledge 
and  consent,  and  of  course  in  disregard  of  his  pre- 
rogative, as  viceroy,  to  be  consulted  as  to  all  appoint- 
ments made  within  bis  jurisdiction.  He  refused, 
therefore,  to  put  Sotomayor  in  possession  of  the  island. 
He  paid  as  little  respect  to  the  claims  of  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  whom  ber^rded  with  an  ungracioas  eye 
as  a  &voarite  of  his  predecessor  Ovando.  To  settle 
the  matter  effectually,  he  exerted  what  be  considered 
his  ofQdal  and  hereditary  privilege,  and  chose  offi- 
cers to  suit  himself,  appointing  one  Juan  Ceron  to  the 
government  of  Porto  Rico,  and  Migael  Diaz  to  serve 
as  his  lieutenant.  ■ 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  rival  candidate,  Chris- 
toval de  Sotomayor,  bore  their  disappointment  with 
a  good  grace.  Though  the  command  was  denied 
them,  they  still  hoped  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  the 
island,  and  accordingly  jomed  the  crowd  of  adven- 
turers that  accompanied  the  newly  appointed  go- 
vernor. 

New  changes  soon  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings  between  King  Fer- 
dinand and  the  Admiral  as  to  points  of  privilege. 
The  former  still  seemed  disposed  to  maintain  the 
right  of  making  appointments  witliont  consultuig 
Don  Diego,  and  exerted  it  in  the  present  instance ; 
for,  when  Ovando,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  made  fa- 
vourable representation  of  the  merits  of  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  and  set  forth  his  services  in  exploring  Porto 
Rico,  the  King  appointed  him  governor  of  that  island, 
and  signiRed  specifically  that  Don  Diego  Columbus 
should  not  presume  to  displace  him. 


CIUPTERm. 

JDM  PONCK  RULIS  Wmi  1  mONO  BAND.  RASPSIiTIOH  OF 
TBS  IKDUHS.  niEia  IXFIBIIIIirr  TO  PROTI  WBRBXH  TBI 
SFAKUaOS  WIRK  HQKTiL. 

Juan  Poncb  de  Leon  assumed  the  command  of 
the  island  of  Buriquen  in  the  year  1509.  Being  a 
flery  high-handed  old  soldier,  hLs  first  step  was  to 
quarrel  with  Juan  Ceron  and  Miguel  Diaz,  tlie  ex- 
governor  and  his  lieutenant,  and  to  send  Ihem  pri- 
soners to  Spain.* 

He  was  far  more  favourable  to  his  late  competitor, 
Christoval  de  Sotomayor.   Finding  him  to  be  a  ca- 

•  If  the  reader  has  perosed  the  biatoiT  of  Coliimbiu,  be  mar 
renuanber  (he  romantic  adventure  of  thin  HiRuel  Diaz  with  a 
female  cacique,  which  led  to  (he  dincovery  of  the  gold  mines  of 
liayna,  and  the  foanding  of  the  city  of  San  Domingo. 

>  Hetrera,  decad.  i,  I.  vii.c.  13. 


valier  of  noble  blood  and  highconnesiom,  jelToid 
of  pretension,  and  of  most  accommodating  tniper, 
be  offered  to  make  him  hb  lieutenant,  and  lo  pte 
him  the  post  of  Alcalde  Mayor,  an  offer  which  «ts 
very  thankfully  accepted. 

The  pride  of  rank,  however,  whidi  foltows  a  vm 
even  into  the  wilderness,  soon  interfered  with  the 
quiet  of  Sotomayor;  hewasridiealedfordeseendin; 
so  much  below  hn  birth  and  dignity,  as  to  accept  i 
snbaltem  situation  to  a  simple  gentleman  ia  (be 
island  which  he  had  originally  aspu^d  to  gorcn. 
He  could  not  withstand  these  sneers,  hot  m^ 
his  appointment,  and  remained  in  the  island  » i 
private  individual ;  establishing  himself  in  a  villw 
where  he  had  a  large  repartimiento  or  allotineiUit 
Indians  assigned  to  him  by  a  grant  from  the  king. 

Juan  Ponce  fixed  bis  seat  of  government  in  a  Ion 
called  Gaparra,  which  he  founded  on  the  northcn 
side  of  the  island,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  ia  a 
neighbourhood  supposed  to  abound  in  gold.  lira 
in  front  of  the  port  called  Rico,  which  sabseiiaeiiilj 
gave  its  name  to  the  island.  The  ruad  to  the  ton 
was  up  a  mountain,  through  a  dense  forest,  axiio 
rugged  and  miry  that  it  was  the  bane  of  lun  wi 
beast.  It  cost  more  to  convey  provisions  and  mer- 
chandise up  this  league  of  mountain,  than  it  did  m 
bring  them  from  Spain. 

Juan  Ponce,  being  firmly  seated  in  his  gsverranflt 
began  to  carve  and  portion  out  the  island,  to  Inn' 
towns,  and  to  distribute  the  natives  in  repartiniienl«. 
for  the  pnrpose  of  exacting  their  labour. 

The  poor  Indians  soon  found  the  difference  b^ 
tween  the  Spaniards  as  guests,  and  the  Spaniards  is 
masters.  They  were  driven  to  despau-  by  the  ba^ 
tasks  imposed  upon  tliem;  for  to  their  free  tpiritsinl 
indolent  habits,  restraint  and  labour  were  wonetto 
death.  Many  of  the  most  hardy  and  darin^propiMi) 
a  general  insurrection,  and  a  massacre  of  Ibw  op- 
pressors ;  the  great  mass,  however,  were  detawl 
by  the  belief  tliat  the  Spaniards  were  sopouaKv^ 
beings  and  could  not  be  killed. 

A  shrewd  and  sceptical  cadqne,  named  Bnyi* 
determined  to  put  their  immortality  to  tiie  its'- 
Hearing  that  a  young  Spaniard  named  Sahedo,  n 
passing  through  his  lands,  he  sent  a  party  ofbissdi- 
jects  to  escort  him,  giving  them  secret  instmctioB 
how  they  were  to  act.  On  coming  to  a  riter  tbff 
took  Sabedo  on  their  shoulders  to  carry  himiaw 
but,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  they  let  Iw 
fell,  and,  throwing  themselves  npon  him,  pms'" 
him  under  water  until  he  was  drowned.  Tlw" 
dragging  his  body  lo  the  shore,  and  still  doobting  l« 
being  dead,  they  wept  and  howled  over  him,  mrf^ 
a  thousand  apologies  for  having fiillen  upon  him,»^ 
kept  him  so  long  beneath  the  surface. 

The  cacique  Brayoan  came  to  examine  (lie  ^ 
and  pronounced  it  lifeless ;  but  the  IndiaM,  sm 
fearing  it  might  possess  lorldng  immortalHya''''''' 
timately  revive,  kept  watch  over  it  far  three  mJ*- 
until  it  showed  incontestable  signs  of  patrefa*"""- 
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Being  now  convinced  that  the  stran^rs  were  mor- 
tal men  like  themselves,  they  readily  entered  into  a 
general  conspiracy  to  destroy  them.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

coHsriucT  or  tas  cacioobs.     fatb  or  sotomatoi. 

Thb  prime  mover  of  the  conspiracy  among  the  na- 
tives was  Agaeybanii,  broiher  and  successor  to  the 
hospitable  caciqoe  of  the  same  name,  who  had  first 
welcomed  tlie  Spaniards  to  the  island,  and  who  had 
fortunately  closed  his  eyes  in  peace,  before  his  native 
groves  were  made  tlie  scenes  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. The  present  caciqoe  had  fallen  within  the 
repartimiento  of  Don  Ghristoval  de  Sotomayor,  and, 
though  treated  by  that  cavalier  witli  kindness,  could 
never  reconcile  his  proud  spirit  to  the  yoke  of  vas- 
salage. 

Agueybani  held  secret  councils  with  his  confede- 
rate caciques,  in  which  they  concerted  a  plan  of  ope- 
rations. As  the  Spaniards  were  scattered  about  in 
different  places,  it  was  agreed  that  at  a  certain  time, 
each  cacique  should  despatch  those  within  his  pro- 
vince. In  arranging  the  massacre  of  those  within 
his  own  domains,  Agueybani  assigned  to  one  of  his 
inferior  caciques  the  task  of  surprising  the  village  of 
Sotomayor,  giving  him  5000  warriors  for  the  purpose. 
He  was  to  assail  ttie  village  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
to  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  to  slaughter  all  the  in- 
haUtants.  He  proudly,  however,  reserved  to  him- 
self the  honour  of  killing  Don  Ghristoval  with  his  own 
band. 

Don  Ghristoval  had  an  onsospected  friend  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  enemies.  Being  a  cavalier  of  gal- 
lant appearance  and  amiable  and  courteous  manners, 
he  had  won  the  affections  of  an  Indian  princess,  the 
sister  of  the  cacique  Agueyband.  She  had  overheard 
enough  of  the  war  council  of  her  brother  and  his 
warriors  to  learn  that  Sotomayor  was  in  danger. 
The  life  of  her  lover  was  more  precious  in  her  eyes 
than  the  safety  of  her  brotiier  and  her  tribe;  hasten- 
ing, therefore,  to  him,  she  told  him  all  that  she  knew 
or  feared,  and  warned  him  to  Ite  upon  his  guard. 
Sotomayor  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  easy  and 
incautious  nature,  void  of  all  evil  and  deceit  himself, 
and  slow  to  suspect  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  others. 
He  considered  the  apprehension  of  the  princess,  as 
dictated  by  her  fond  anxiety,  and  neglected  to  profit 
by  her  warning. 

He  received,  however,  about  the  same  time,  infor- 
mation from  a  different  quarter,  tending  to  the  same 
point.  A  Spaniard,  versed  in  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  had  observed  a  number  ga- 
thering together  one  evening,  painted  and  decorated, 
as  if  for  battle.  Suspecting  some  lurking  mischief, 
he  stripped  and  painted  himself  in  their  maimer,  and, 
■  llerren,  decad.  i,  1.  y'M,  c.  IS. 


bvoured  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  succeeded  in 
mingling  among  them  undiscovered.  They  were  as- 
sembled round  a  fire  performing  one  of  their  mystie 
war  dances,  to  the  chaunt  of  an  Areyto  or  legendary 
ballad.  The  strophes  and  responses  treated  of  re- 
venge and  slaughter,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  the 
death  of  Sotomayor. 

The  Spaniard  withdrew  unperceived,  and  hasten- 
ed to  apprise  Don  Ghristoval  of  his  danger.  The 
latter  still  made  light  of  these  repeated  warnings ; 
revolving  them,  however,  in  his  mind  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  he  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness,  and 
determined  to  repair  in  the  morning  to  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  in  his  strong  ho)d  at  Gaparra.  With  bis 
fated  heedlesraess,  or  temerity,  howerer,  be  apfrfied 
to  Agneyban4  for  Indians  to  carry  his  baggage,  and 
departed  slightly  armed,  and  accompanied  by  but 
three  Spaniards,  although  be  had  to  pass  tlutwgh 
close  and  lonely  forests,  where  he  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  treacherous  or  lurking  foe. 

The  cacique  watched  the  departure  of  his  intended 
victim,  and  set  out  shortly  afterwards,  dogging  his 
steps  at  a  distance  through  the  forest,  accompanied 
by  a  few  chosen  warriors.  Agneyband  and  bis  party 
bad  not  proceeded  fur  wboi  they  met  a  Spaniard 
named  Juan  Gonzalez,  who  spoke  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. They  immediately  assailed  him  and  wounded 
him  in  several  places.  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  cacique,  imploring  his  life  in  (he  most  abject  terms. 
The  chief  spared  him  for  the  moment,  being  eager  (o 
make  sure  of  Don  Ghristoval.  He  overtook  that  in- 
cautions  cavalier  in  the  very  heart  of  the  woodland, 
and  stealuig  silently  upon  him  burst  forth  suddenly 
with  his  warriors  from  the  covert  of  the  thickets,  giv- 
ing the  fatal  war  whoop.  Before  Sotomayor  could 
put  himself  upon  his  guard  a  blow  from  the  war 
club  of  the  cacique  Celled  him  to  the  earth,  when  he 
was  quickly  despatched  by  repeated  blows.  The 
four  ^niards  who  accompanied  him  shared  his  fate, 
being  assailed,  not  nterely  by  the  warriors  who  bad 
come  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  by  their  own  Indian 
guides. 

When  A^eyban^  had  glutted  his  vengeance  on 
this  unfortunate  cavalier,  he  returned  in  quest  of  Juan 
Gonzalez.  The  latter,  however,  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently from  his  wounds  to  leave  the  place  where  he 
had  been  assailed,  and,  dreading  the  return  of  the 
savages,  had  climbed  uito  a  tree  and  concealed  him- 
self among  the  branches.  From  thence,  with  trem- 
bling anxiety,  he  watched  hispursners  as  they  searched 
all  the  surrounding  forest  for  him.  Fortunately  they 
did  not  think  of  looking  up  into  the  trees,  but,  after 
beating  the  bushes  for  some  time,  gave  up  the  search. 
Though  he  saw  them  depart,  yet  he  did  not  venture 
from  his  concealment  yutil  the  night  had  closed;  he 
then  descended  from  the  tree,  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  residence  of  certain  Spaniards,  where 
his  wounds  were  dressed.  When  this  was  done,  he 
waited  not  to  take  repose,  but  repaired  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  Gaparra,  and  informed  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
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of  the  danger  he  suptMsed  to  be  still  impending  over 
Sotomayor,  for  he  knew  not  that  the  enemy  had  ac- 
compMied  liis  death.  Jaan  Ponce  immediately  sent 
out  forty  men  to  his  relief.  They  came  to  the  scene 
of  massacre,  where  they  fomid  the  body  of  the  nn- 
fortunate  cavalier,  partly  buried,  but  with  the  feet 
oat  of  the  earth. 

In  the  meantime  the  savages  had  acoompiished  the 
destruction  of  the  village  of  Sotomayor.  They  ap- 
proached it  uoperceived,  through  the  surrounding 
forest,  and  entering  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  set 
fire  to  the  straw-thatched  houses,  and  attached  the 
Spaniards  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
flames. 

Several  were  slain  at  the  onset,  but  a  brave  Spa- 
niard, named  Diego  de  Salazar,  rallied  his  country- 
men, inspirited  them  to  beat  off  the  enemy,  and 
succeeded  in  conducting  the  greater  part  of  them, 
though  sorely  mangled  and  harassed,  to  the  strong 
hold  of  the  Governor  at  Gaparra.  Scarcely  had  these 
fugitives  gained  the  fortress,  when  others  came  hur- 
rying in  from  all  quarters,  brmging  similar  tales  of 
conflagration  and  massacre.  For  once  a  general  in- 
surrection, so  often  planned  in  savage  life,  against 
the  domination  of  tlie  white  men,  was  crowned  with 
success.  All  the  villages  founded  by  the  Spaniards 
had  been  surprised,  about  a  hundred  of  their  inhabit- 
ants destroyed,  and  the  survivors  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  a  beleaguered  fortress. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Wll  or  JUAN  PONGI  WiTB  TBS  CAaQOK  iCORBANl. 

JcAN  PoifCE  OB  Leon  might  now  almost  be  con- 
sidered a  governor  without  territories  and  a  general 
without  soldiers.  His  villages  were  smoking  ruins, 
and  his  whole  force  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  men, 
several  of  whom  were  disabled  by  their  wounds.  He 
had  an  able  and  implacable  foe  in  Agueybani,  who 
took  the  lead  of  all  the  other  caciques,  arid  even  sent 
envoys  to  the  Garibs  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  en- 
treating litem  to  forget  all  ancient  animosities  and 
to  make  common  canse  against  these  strangers — the 
deadly  enemies  of  the  whole  Indian  race.  In  the 
meantime  the  whole  of  this  wild  island  was  in  rebel- 
lion, and  the  forests  around  the  fortress  of  Gaparra 
rang  with  the  whoops  and  yells  of  the  savages,  the 
blasts  of  their  war  conchs,  and  the  stormy  roaring  of 
their  drums. 

Juan  Ponce  was  a  staunch  and  wary  old  soldier, 
and  not  easily  daunted.  He  remained  grimly  en- 
sconced within  his  fortress,  from  whence  he  de- 
spatched messengers  in  all  haste  to  Hispaniola,  im- 
ploring immediate  assutance.  In  the  meantime  he 
tasked  his  wits  to  divert  the  enemy  and  to  keep  them 
at  bay.  He  divided  his  little  force  into  three  bodies  of 
about  thirty  men  each,  under  the  command  of  Diego 


Salazar,  Bligael  de  Toro,  and  Lnis  de  Anasco,  aid 
sent  them  out  alternately  to  make  sadden  snipma 
and  assaults,  to  form  ambuscades,  and  to  practiae  the 
other  stratagems  of  partisan  warbre,  wUcb  be  had 
learnt  in  early  life,  in  his  campaigns  against  the 
Moors  of  Granada. 

One  of  his  most  e£Bcient  warriors  was  a  dog  named 
Berezillo,  renowned  for  courage,  strength,  and  ta- 
gadly.  It  is  said  that  he  could  distinguish  thne  of 
the  Indians  who  were  allies,  from  those  who  were 
enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  To  the  former  he  was 
docile  and  fnendly,  to  the  latter  fierce  and  implacaUe. 
He  was  the  terror  of  the  natives,  who  were  unaccss- 
tomed  to  powerful  and  terodous  animals,  and  did 
more  service  in  this  wild  warl^u«,  than  conld  hate 
been  rendered  by  several  soldiers.  His  prowess  wis 
so  highly  appreciated  that  his  master  recdved  forhia 
the  pay,  allowance,  and  share  of  booty,  assigned  to 
a  cross-bow  man,  which  was  the  highest  stipend 
given. ■ 

At  length  the  stout  old  cavalier  Juan  Ponce  wis 
reinforced  ui  his  strong  hold,  by  troops  fmin  His- 
paniola, whereupon  he  sallied  forth  boliUy  to  t^e  re- 
venge upon  those  who  had  thus  held  him  in  a  kind  of 
durance.  His  foe  Agueybanji  was  at  that  time  en- 
camped in  his  own  territories  with  more  than  five 
thousand  warriors,  but  in  a  n^ligent  unwatchM 
state;  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  reinforcements  e( 
the  l^taniards,  and  supposed  Juan  Ponce  drat  op  with 
his  handful  of  men  in  Gaparra.  The  old  soldiei, 
therefore,  took  him  completely  by  surprise,  and 
routed  him  with  great  slaughter.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
the  Indians  were  struck  with  a  kind  of  panic  wha 
they  saw  the  Spaniards  as  numerous  as  ever,  mt- 
withstandii^the  number  tliey  had  massacred.  Their 
belief  in  their  inunortality  revived,  they  OuKted  that 
those  whom  they  had  slain  had  returned  to  life,  and 
they  despaired  of  victory  over  beings  who  conld  thus 
arise  with  renovated  vigour  from  the  grave. 

Various  petty  actions  and  skirmishes  aftenm* 
took  place,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated. 
Agneybanit,  however,  disdained  this  petty  warto, 
and  stirred  up  his  countrymen  to  assemble  their 
forces,  and  by  one  grand  assault  to  decide  the  bleif 
theitaselves  and  their  island.  Juan  Ponce  reoei^ 
secret  tidings  of  then-  intent,  and  of  the  place  where 
they  were  assembling.  He  had  at  that  time  bartiT 
eighty  men  at  his  disposal,  but  then  they  were  cased 
in  steel  and  proof  against  the  weapons  of  the  savages- 
Without  stopping  to  reflect,  the  high-mettled  oM 
cavalier  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  led  then 
through  the  forest  in  qnest  of  the  foe. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  he  came  in  s%ht  of  die 
Indian  camp,  and  the  multitude  of  warriors  assem- 

'  Tlii»  famous  dog  was  killed  some  yean  altewipds  If  '  P* 
soned  arrow,  as  he  was  swimming  in  the  sea  in  parwil  of'  "^ 
Indian.  He  left,  however,  a  nmnerous  progeny  and  >  P**  '"* 
behind  him ;  and  his  merib  and  exploits  were  long  «  6"""' 
theme  among  the  Spanish  colonisls.  He  was  bOitr  lo  **  ■*" 
Downed  Leoncico,  the  faithtiil  dog  of  Vjsco  Stmi.  »!**  * 
semlilcd  him  in  loolu  and  eqoalled  him  in  pnweia. 
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Ued  there  made  him  panse,  and  almost  repent  of  his 
temerity.  He  was  as  shrewd,  however,  as  be  was 
hardy  and  resolute.  Ordering  some  of  his  men  in 
the  advance  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  he  hastily 
threw  Dp  a  slight  fortification  with  the  assistance  of 
the  rest.  When  it  was  finished  he  withdrew  his 
forces  into  it,  and  ordered  them  to  keep  merely  on 
the  defensive.  The  Indians  made  repeated  attacks, 
but  were  as  often  repulsed  with  loss.  Some  of  the 
Spaniards,  impatient  of  this  covert  warfare,  would 
sally  forth  in  open  field  with  pike  and  cross-bow,  bat 
were  called  back  within  the  fortification  by  their 
wary  commander. 

The  cadcpie  Agneybani  was  enraged  at  finding  his 
host  of  warriors  thus  baffled  and  kept  at  bay  by  a 
mere  handful  of  Spaniards.  He  beheld  the  night 
closing  in  and  feared  that  in  the  darkness  the  enemy 
would  escape.  Summoning  his  choicest  warriors 
round  him,  therefore,  he  led  the  way  in  a  general 
assault,  when,  as  he  approached  the  fortress,  be  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  from  an  arqaebuse,  and  fell 
dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  aware  at  first  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  chief  whom  they  had  slain.  They 
soon  surmised  it,  however,  from  the  confusion  that 
ensued  among  the  enemy,  who  bore  off  the  body 
with  great  lamentations,  and  made  no  further  attack. 

The  wary  Juan  Ponce  took  advantage  of  the  evi- 
dent distress  of  the  foe,  to  draw  o^  his  small  forces  in 
the  night,  happy  to  get  out  of  the  terrible  jeopardy 
into  whidi  a  rash  confidence  had  betrayed  bim.  Some 
of  his  fiery-spirited  oflicers  would  have  kept  tiie  field 
in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
"  No,  no, "  said  the  shrewd  veteran ;  "  it  is  better  to 
protract  the  war  than  to  risk  all  upon  a  single  battle. " 

While  Jaan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  fighting  hard  to 
maintain  his  sway  over  the  island,  his  transient  dig- 
nity was  overturned  by  another  power,  against  which 
the  prowess  of  the  old  soldier  was  of  no  avail.  King 
Ferdinand  had  repented  of  the  step  he  bad  lll-ad- 
visedly  taken,  in  superseding  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  appointed  by  Don  Diego  Columbus. 
He  became  convinced,  though  rather  tardily,  that  it 
was  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  Uie  Admiral,  and 
that  policy,  as  well  as  justice,  required  him  to  retract 
it.  When  Juan  Ceron  and  Miguel  Diaz,  therefore, 
came  prisoners  to  Spain,  be  received  them  graciously, 
conferred  many  favours  on  them  to  atone  for  their 
rough  ejectment  from  office,  and  finally,  after  some 
time,  sent  them  back,  empowered  to  resume  the  com- 
mand of  the  island.  They  were  ordered,  however, 
on  no  account  to  manifest  rancour  or  ill  will  against 
Jaaa  Ponce  de  Leon,  or  to  interfere  with  any  pro- 
perty he  might  bold,either  in  honses,lands,  or  Indians ; 
bflt  on  the  contrary,  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly 
understanding  with  him.  The  king  also  wrote  to 
the  hardy  veteran  explaining  to  him,  that  this  resti- 
tution of  Ceron  and  Diaz  had  been  determined  upon 
in  council,  as  a  mere  act  of  justice  due  to  them,  but 
was  not  intended  as  a  censure  upon  his  conduct,  and 


that  means  should  besought  to  indemnify  him  Ibr  the 
loss  of  his  command. 

By  the  time  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant  reached 
the  island,  Joan  Ponce  had  completed  its  subjugation. 
The  death  of  the  island  champion,  the  brave  Aguey- 
band,  had  in  ftict  been  a  death-blow  to  the  natives, 
and  shows  how  much,  in  savage  war&re,  depends 
upon  a  single  chieftain.  They  never  made  head  of 
war  afterwards;  but,  dispersing  among  their  forests 
and  mountains,  fell  gradually  under  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards.  Their  subsequent  fate  was  like  that  of 
their  neighbours  of  Hayti.  They  were  employed  in 
the  labour  of  the  mines,  and  in  other  rude  toils  so 
repugnant  to  their  nature  that  they  sank  beneath 
them,  and,  in  a  little  while,  almost  all  (he  aboriginals 
disappeared  from  the  island. 


CHAPTER  \1. 

join  PONCI  DB  LKOR  BEiU  OF  i  WONDEIFEL  COVIinT  ADD 
HIllCDLOUS  FOOmilK. 

Juan  Poncb  de  Leon  resigned  the  command  of 
Porto  Rico  with  tolerable  grace.  The  loss  of  one 
wild  island  and  wild  government  was  of  little  mo- 
ment,^wheiL there  was  a  new  world  to  be  shared  out, 
where  a  bold  soldier  like  himself,  with  sword  and 
buckler,  might  readily  carve  out  new  fortunes  for 
himself.  Beside,  he  had  now  amassed  wealth  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  plans,  and,  like  many  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers, his  brain  was  teeming  with  the  most  ro- 
mantic enterprises.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
there  was  yet  a.third  world  to  be  discovered,  and  be 
hoped  to  be  the  first  to  reach  its  shores,  and  thus  to 
secure  a  renown  equal  to  that  of  Columbus. 

While  cogitating  these  things,  and  considering 
which  way  he  should  strike  forth  in  the  unexplored 
regions  around  him,  he  met  with  some  old  hidians, 
who  gave  bim  tidings  of  a  country  which  promised, 
not  merely  to  satisfy  (be  cravings  of  his  ambition,  but 
to  realize  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  poets.  They  as- 
sured him  that,  far  to  the  north,  there  existed  a  land 
abounding  in  gold  and  in  all  manner  of  delights;  but, 
above  all,  possessing  a  river  of  such  wonderful  virtue, 
that  whoever  bathed  in  it  would  be  restored  to  youth! 
They  added,  that  in  times  past,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  a  large  party  of  the  natives  of 
Cuba  had  departed  northward  in  search  of  this  happy 
land  and  this  river  of  life,  and,  having  never  return- 
ed, it  was  concluded  that  they  were  flourishing  in 
renovated  youth,  detained  by  the  pleasures  of  that 
enchanting  country. 

Here  was  the  dream  of  the  alchymist  realized !  one 
had  but  to  find  this  gifted  land  and  revel  in  the  en- 
joyment of  boundless  riches  and  perennial  youth! 
nay,  some  of  the  ancient  Indians  d^lared  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far  in  quest  of  these  rejuvenat- 
ing waters,  for  that,  in  a  certain  island  of  the  Ba- 
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bama  groupe,  called  B'unini,  which  lay  far  out  in  the 
ocean,  there  was  a  foanlain  possessing  the  same  mar- 
vdloDS  and  inestimable  qualities. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  listened  to  these  tales  with 
fond  credulity.  He  was  advancing  in  life,  and  the 
ordinary  term  of  existence  seemed  insufficient  for  his 
mighty  plans.  Ck>uld  he  bat  plunge  into  this  mar- 
vellous fountain  or  gifted  river,  and  come  out  with 
his  battered  war-worn  body  restored  to  the  strength 
and  freshness  and  suppleness  of  youth,  and  his  head 
still  retaining  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  age, 
what  enterprises  might  he  not  accomplish  in  the  ad- 
ditional course  of  vigorous  years  insured  to  liim ! 

It  may  seem  incredible,  at  the  present  day,  that  a 
man  of  years  and  experience  could  yield  any  faith  to 
a  story  which  resembles  the  wild  fiction  of  an  Ara- 
bian tale;  but  the  wonders  and  novelties  breaking 
upon  tlie  world  in  that  age  of  discovery  almost  realiz- 
ed tlie  illusion  of  fable,  and  the  imaginations  of  the 
Spanish  voyagers  had  become  so  heated,  tliat  they 
were  capable  of  any  stretch  of  credulity. 

So  fully  persuaded  was  the  worthy  old  cavalier  of 
the  existence  of  the  region  described  to  him,  that  he 
fitted  out  three  ships  at  hb  own  expense  to  prosecute 
the  discovery,  nor  had  he  any  difficulty  in  finding  ad- 
venturers in  abundance  ready  to  cruise  with  him  in 
quest  of  this  fairy-laud.' 


CHAPTEa  vn. 

CBUISK  OF  JUIN  POiICK   DE  LtOK  l!«   SKARGB  Or  TBI  FOVltTUN 
or   VOVTI. 

[  1312.  ] 

It  was  on  the  5rd  of  March,  1512,  that  Juan  Ponce 
sailed  with  his  three  slilps  from  the  Port  of  St  Ger- 
main in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  He  kept  for  some 
distance  along  the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  and  then, 
stretching  away  to  the  northward,  made  for  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  and  soon  fell  in  with  the  first  of  the 
groupe.  He  was  favoured  with  propitious  weather 
and  tranquil  seas,  and  glided  smootlily  with  wind  and 
current  along  that  verdant  archipelago,  visiting  one 

•  It  waa  DOt  the  credulous  minda  of  voyagers  and  adventurers 
atone  tliat  were  linated  by  these  Indian  traditions  and  romantic 
fal>les.  Men  of  learning  and  eminence  were  Itliewise  beKuited  by 
litem:  witaess  the  (oUowing  extract  from  the  second  decade  of  Pe- 
ter Martyr,  addressed  to  Leo  X.,  then  bishop  of  Rome  :— 

"Among  the  islands  on  (he  north  side  of  Hispaniola  there  is  one 
about  525  le^ues  distant,  as  Ibey  say  which  have  searched  the 
same,  in  the  which  is  a  continual  sprbig  of  running  water,  of  such 
marveOous  vutue  that  the  water  thereof  being  drunii.  perhaps 
with  some  diet,  maketh  olde  men  young  again.  And  here  I  must 
make  protestation  to  your  holiness  not  to  think  this  to  be  said 
lightly  or  rashly,  for  they  have  so  spread  this  rumour  for  a  truth 
throughout  all  the  court,  that  not  only  all  the  people,  but  also 
many  of  \hem  whom  wisdom  or  fortune  hath  dirided  from  the 
common  sort,  think  it  to  be  true ;  but,  if  you  will  ask  my  opinion 
herein,  1  will  answer,  that  I  will  not  attribute  so  great  power  to 
nature,  but  tliat  God  halh  no  lessc  reserred  this  prerogative  to 
himsdf  than  to  search  the  hearts  of  men,  etc ."  P.  Martyr,  dec.  2. 
c.  ID.  Iiok's  translation. 


idand  after  anoflter,  until,  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
month,  be  arrived  at  Guanahani,  or  St  Salndor's, 
where  Christopher  Columbus  had  first  pot  his  foot 
on  the  shores  of  the  New  Worid.  His  inquiries  bi 
the  island  of  Bimini  were  all  in  vain,  and  at  to  Ibt 
fountain  of  youth,  he  may  have  drank  of  every  fow- 
tain,  and  river,  and  lake,  in  the  archipelago,  ereo  ii 
the  salt  pools  of  Turk's  Island,  without  being  a  trU 
the  younger. 

Still  he  was  not  discouraged;  but,  having  repand 
his  ships,  he  again  put  to  sea  and  shaped  his  cootte  it 
the  north-west.  On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  March,  Ix 
came  in  sight  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  island,  bei 
was  prevented  from  landing  by  adverse  weather,  b 
continued  hovermg-about  it  for  several  days,  boSem 
by  the  elements,  until,  in  the  night  of  the  secodif 
April,  be  succeeded  in  coming  to  anchor  nnder  lit 
land,  in  thirty  degrees  eight  minutes  of  latitude.  lit 
whole  country  was  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  spring; Ik 
trees  were  gay  with  blossoms,  and  the  fields  connt 
with  flowers;  from  which  circumstance,  is  weUii 
from  having  discovered  it  on  Palm  Snnday  (Fsw 
Florida),  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida,  wbicfa  k  l^ 
tains  to  the  present  day.  The  Indian  name  vSit 
country  was  Cautio.' 

Juan  Ponce  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  cov- 
try  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  Sovereigns,  fki^ 
terwards  continued  for  several  weeks  ranging  Iti 
coasts  of  this  flowery  land,  and  struggling  agaiislli' 
gulf-stream  and  the  various  currents  which  sve^i 
He  doubled  Cape  Cafiaveral,  and  reconnoitreil  fc 
southern  and  eastern  shores  without  sutpectinglt* 
this  was  a  part  of  Terra  Firma.  In  all  bis  iUf^ 
to  explore  the  country,  he  met  with  resolute  ami "» 
placable  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  wbti^ 
peared  to  be  a  fierce  and  warlike  race.  He  wasfr 
appointed  also  in  his  hopes  of  finding  gold,  nor  <<*' 
any  of  the  rivers  or  fountains,  which  be  enouieL 
possess  the  rejuvenating  virtue.  Convinced,  tlK|'' 
fore,  that  thb  was  not  the  promised  land  of  h''* 
tradition,  he  turned  his  prow  lioniewardoaiheto' 
teentb  of  June,  with  the  intention,  in  the  v*j<^ 
making  one  more  attempt  to  find  the  island  of  Biiv^ 

In  the  outset  of  his  return  he  discovered  a  g><*K 
of  islets  abounding  with  sea-fowl  and  marine » 
mals.  On  one  of  them,  his  sailors,  in  the  comK''' 
single  night,  caught  one  hundred  and  seventy  lnK''^ 
and  might  have  taken  many  more,  had  they  he""' 
inclined.  They  Ukewise  took  fourteen  sea  vn^- 
and  killed  a  vast  quantity  of  pelicans  and  other  bitm 
To  this  groupe  Juan  Ponce  gave  the  name  of  the  T» 
tugas,  or  Turtles,  which  they  still  retain. 

Proceeding  in  his  cruise,  he  touched  at  aKW" 
groupe  of  islets  near  the  Lucayos,  to  which  he  P* 
the  name  of  La  Vieja,  or  the  Old  Woman  groV- 
because  he  found  no  mhabitant  there  but  one  olJ^ 
dian  woman.'  This  ancient  sibyl  he  took  on  h*" 
his  ships  to  give  him  information  about  the  labfi"'' 

•  Herrera.  Hist.  Ind..  d.  I,  I.  ix,  c.  to. 

•  Uerrera,  d.  i,  t.  ix. 
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of  islands  into  which  he  was  entering,  and  perhaps 
he  could  not  have  had  a  more  suitable  gnide  in  the 
eccentric  quest  he  was  making.  Notwithstanding  her 
pilotage,  however,  he  was  exceedingly  bafOed  and 
perplexed  in  his  return  voyage  among  the  Bahama 
islands,  fur  he  was  forcing  his  way  as  it  were  against 
the  coarse  of  natore,  and  encountering  the  currents 
which  sweep  westward  along  these  islands,  and  the 
trade-wind  which  accompanies  them.  For  a  long 
time  he  struggled  with  all  kinds  of  difDculties  and 
dangers;  and  was  obliged  to  remain  upwards  of  a 
month  in  one  of  the  islands,  to  repair  the  damages 
which  his  siiip  had  suffered  in  a  stOhn. 

Disheartened  at  length  by  the  perils  and  trials  with 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  beset  the  approadi  to 
Bimini,  as  to  some  fairy  island  in  romance,  he  gave 
up  the  quest  in  person,  and  sent  in  his  place  a  trusty 
captain,  Juan  Perez  de  Ortobia,  who  departed  in  one 
of  the  other  ships,  guided  by  the  experienced  old 
woman  of  the  isles,  and  by  another  Indian.  As  to 
Juan  Punce,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
Porto  Rico,  where  he  arrived  infinitely  poorer  in 
purse  and  wrinkled  in  brow,  by  this  cmise  after  in- 
exhaustible riches  and  perpetual  youth. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  port  when  his  trusty  en- 
voy, Juan  Perez,  likewise  arrived.  Guided  by  the 
sage  old  woman,  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  the 
long-sooght-for  Bimini.  He  described  it  as  being 
large,  verdant,  and  covered  with  beautiful  groves. 
There  were  crystal  springs  and  limpid  streams  in 
abundance,  which  kept  the  island  in  perpetual  ver- 
dure, but  none  that  could  restore  to  an  old  man  the 
vernal  greenness  of  his  youth. 

Thus  ended  the  romantic  expedition  of  Jnan  Ponce 
de  Leon.  Like  many  other  pursuits  of  a  chimera,  It 
teraiinated  in  the  acquisition  of  a  substantial  good. 
Though  he  had  failed  in  finding  the  fairy  fountain  of 
youth,  he  had  discovered  in  place  of  it  the  important 
country  of  Florida.' 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

■sniDiTiOH  OF  JOiii  ronci  tfiiuisr  tn  cuibs.    bis  duti. 

Juan  Ponce  db  Lkon  now  repaired  to  Spain,  to 
make  a  report  of  his  voyage  to  King  Ferdinand.  The 
hardy  old  cavalier  experienced  much  raillery  from 
the  Trillings  of  the  court,  on  account  of  his  visionary 
voyage,  though  many  wise  men  bad  been  as  credulous 
as  himself  at  the  outset.  The  king,  however,  reoeiv- 

'  The  belief  of  the  existence,  in  Florida,  of  a  rirer  like  (hat 
soogtat  by  Jnan  Ponce,  wa«  long  preralent  among  the  Indiaiu  of 
Cola,  andthecaclquetwereanxiouatoditcoverit.  Tliataparty 
of  llie  nativea  of  Cuba  once  went  In  search  of  II,  and  remained 
(here,  appears  to  be  a  traced  fact,  as  their  dewendants  were  afler- 
wards  to  be  seen  among  the  people  of  Florida.  Las  Casas  says,  that, 
even  in  hi«  days,  many  persisted  in  seeking  this  mystery,  and  some 
Ihonght  llut  tlM  rhrer  was  no  oilier  than  that  called  the  Jordan, 
at  Uie  point  of  St  Helena!  without  coosidehog  that  the  name  was 
Riven  to  it  by  tlie  Spaniards  in  the  year  liQO,  when  they  discovered 
the  lamlofChicora. 


ed  him  with  great  favour,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Adelantado  of  Bimini  and  Florida,  which  last 
was  as  yet  considered  an  island.  Permission  was  also 
granted  him  to  recruit  men  either  in  Spain  or  in  the 
colonies  for  a  settlement  in  Florida ;  but  he  deferred 
entering  on  his  command  for  the  present,  being  pro- 
bably discouraged  and  impoverished  by  the  losses  in 
hb  last  expedition,  or  finding  a  difficulty  in  enlisting 
adventurers.  At  length  another  enterprise  presented 
itself.  The  Caribs  had  by  this  time  become  a  terror 
to  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  islands, 
making  descents  upon  tlie  coasts  and  carrying  off 
captives,  who  it  was  supposed  were  doomed  to  be 
devoured  by  these  cannibals.  So  frequent  were  their 
invasions  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  that  it  was 
feared  they  would  ultimately  oblige  the  Spaniards  to 
abandon  it. 

At  length  King  Ferdinand,  in  1514,  ordered  that 
three  ships,  well  armed  and  manned,  should  be  fitted 
out  in  Seville,  destined  to  scour  the  islands  of  the 
Caribs,  and  to  firee  the  seas  from  those  cannibal  ma- 
rauders. The  command  of  the  armada  was  given 
to  Jnan  Ponce  de  Leon,  firom  his  knowledge  in  Indian 
warfare,  and  his  varied  and  rough  experience  which 
had  mingled  in  him  the  soldier  with  the  sailor.  He 
was  instructed  in  the  first  place  to  assail  the  Caribs  of 
those  islands  most  contignous  and  dangerous  to  Porto 
Rico,  and  then  to  make  war  on  those  of  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena. 
He  was  afterwards  to  take  the  captaincy  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  to  attend  to  the  repartimientos  or  distribu- 
tions of  the  Indians  in  conjunction  with  a  person  to 
be  appointed  by  Diego  Columbus. 

The  enterprise  suited  the  soldier-like  spirit  of  Joan 
Ponce  de.  Leon,  and  the  gallant  old  cavalier  set  sail 
full  of  confidence  in  January,  1515,  and  steered  direct 
for  the  Caribbees,  with  a  determination  to  give  a 
wholesome  castigation  to  the  whole  savage  Archipe- 
lago. Arriving  at  the  bland  of  Guadaloupe,  he  cast 
anchor,  and  sent  men  on  shore  for  wood  and  water, 
and  women  to  wash  the  doth'uig  of  the  crews,  with 
a  party  of  soldiers  to  mount  guard. 

Juan  Ponce  had  not  been  as  wary  as  usual,  or  he 
had  to  deal  witli  savages  unusually  adroit  in  warfare. 
While  the  people  were  scattered  carelessly  onshore, 
the  Caribs  rushed  forth  from  an  ambuscade,  killed 
the  greater  part  of  the  men,  and  carried  off  the  wo- 
men to  the  mountains. 

Thb  blow  at  tlie  very  outset  of  his  vaunted  expe- 
dition sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Juan  Ponce,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  hb  military  excitement.  Humbled 
and  mortified,  he  set  sail  for  the  bland  of  Porto  Rico, 
where  he  relinqubhed  all  further  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise,  under  pretext  of  ill  health,  and  gave  the 
command  of  the  squadron  to  a  captain  named  Zuniga ; 
but  it  b  surmised  that  hb  malady  was  not  so  much 
of  the  flesh  as  of  the  spirit.  He  remained  in  Porto 
Rico  as  governor;  but  having  grown  testy  and  irrit- 
able through  vexations  and  disappointments,  he  gave 
great  offence,  and  caused  much  contention  on  the 
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island  by  positive  and  strong-handed  measures,  in 
respect  to  the  distribations  of  the  Indians. 

He  continued  for  several  years  in  that  island,  in  a 
state  of  growling  repose,  until  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  Hernando  Cortes,  which  threatened  to  eclipse  the 
achievements  of  all  the  veteran  discoverers,  roused 
his  dormant  spirit. 

Jealous  of  being  cast  in  the  shade  in  his  old  days, 
he  determined  to  sally  forth  on  one  more  expedition. 
He  had  heard  that  Florida,  which  he  had  discovered, 
and  which  he  had  hitherto  considered  a  mere  island, 
was  part  of  Terra  Firma,  possessing  vast  and  unknown 
regions  in  its  bosom.  If  so,  a  grand  field  of  enter- 
prise lay  before  him,  wherein  he  might  make  disco- 
veries and  conques(s  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the  far- 
famed  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Accordingly  in  the  year  '1521,  he  fitted  out  two 
ships  at  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  embarked  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  property  in  the  undertaking. 
His  voyage  was  toilsome  and  tempestuous,  but  at 
length  he  arrived  at  the  wished-for  land.  He  made 
a  descent  upon  the  coast  with  a  great  part  of  his  men, 
but  the  Indians  sallied  forth  with  unusual  vigour  to 
defend  their  shores.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  several 
of  the  Spaniards  were  slain,  and  Juan  Ponce  was 
wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  thigh.  He  was  borne 
on  board  bis  ship,  and  finding  himself  disabled  for 
further  action,  set  sail  for  Cuba,  where  he  arrived  ill 
in  body  and  dejected  in  heart. 

He  was  of  an  age  when  there  b  no  longer  prompt 
and  healthful  reaction  either  mental  or  corporeal. 
The  irritations  of  humiliated  pride  and  disappointed 
hope,  exa^rated  the  fever  of  his  wound,  and  he 
died  soon  after  bis  arrival  at  the  island.  "  Thus 
fate,"  says  one  of  the  quaint  old  Spanish  writers, 
"  delights  to  reverse  the  schemes  of  man.  The  dis- 
covery that  Juan  Ponce  flattered  himself  was  to  lead 
to  a  means  of  perpetuating  his  life,  had  the  ultimate 
effect  of  hastening  his  death." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  he  has  at  least  at- 
tained the  shadow  of  his  desire,  since,  though  dis- 
appointed in  extending  the  natural  term  of  his  ex- 
istence, his  discovery  has  ensured  a  lasting  duration 
to  his  name. 

The  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb,  which  does  justice  to  the  warrior  qualities  of 
the  stout  old  cavalier. 

Mole  sob  hac  brtis  requiescnnt  o«a  Leonb, 
Qui  Tlcit  bctU  DomiDa  magna  sols. 

It  has  thus  been  paraphrased  in  Spanish  by  the 
Licentiate  Juan  de  Castellanos. 

Aqaeste  Ingar  estrecho 
Es  sepulchro  del  varoa. 
Que  en  el  nombre  lii^  Leon, 
Y  mucbo  mas  en  el  bedio. 

"  In  thb  sepulchre  rest  the  bones  of  a  man,  who 
was  a  lion  by  name,  and  still  more  by  nature." 


APPEIVDIX. 


A  VISIT  TO  PALOS. 

The  following  narraUre  was  actuallr  commenced,  bj  Ok  sOa 
ofthla  work,  as  a  letter  to  a;fHei)d,  bat  unexpectedly  swdM  it 
lit  present  size.  He  has  been  induced  to  insert  it  here  btm  lir 
idea  that  many  will  feel  the  same  curiosity  to  know  tomellmi  i 
the  present  state  o[  Falos  and  its  inhabitants  that  led  him  lo  miL' 
ibe Journey. 

Serine,  IBt. 

SiNCB  I  last  wrote  to  yon  I  have  made,  what!  nn 
term  an  American  Pilgrimage,  to  visit  the  liakiwt 
of  Palos  m  Andalusia,  where  Colnmbos  fitted  wi 
his  ships,  and  whence  he  sailed  for  the  discoTetjiif 
the  New  World.  Need  I  tell  you  how  deeply  •■ 
teresting  and  gratifying  it  has  been  to  me 7  lU 
long  meditated  this  excursion,  as  a  kind  of  pious,  ud. 
if  I  may  so  say,  filial  duty  of  an  American,  and  on 
mtention  was  quickened  when  I  learnt  that  manyiii 
Ibe  edifices,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Colnoibb 
still  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  tltr 
existed  at  the  time  of  his  sojoom  at  Palos,  andtbii 
the  descendants  of  the  intrepid  Pinzons,  wboaidd: 
him  with  shij^  and  money,  and  sailed  with  him  i 
the  great  voyage  of  discovery,  still  flourished  iitb 
ndghbourhood. 

The  very  evening  before  my  departure  fron  St 
ville  on  the  excursion,  I  heard  thai  there  was  a  ;<■$ 
gentleman  of  the  Pinzon  family  studying  Uv  in  lit 
city.  I  got  introduced  to  him,  and  found  hin  i 
most  prepossessing  appearance  and  mannm.  ^ 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  father,  S* 
Juan  Fernandez  Pinzon,  resident  of  Mogaer,  aadik 
present  head  of  the  family. 

As  it  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  ve^ 
intensely  hot,  I  hired  a  calesa  for  the  journey.  Tie 
is  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  resembling  a  cahn'tt' 
but  of  the  most  primitive  and  rude  constmiXioa:  ik 
harness  is  profusely  ornamented  with  brass,  aiidAi 
horse's  head  decorated  with  tufts  and  ta»eb  »l 
dangling  bobs  of  scarlet  and  yellow  worsted.  I  kai 
for  calesero,  a  tall,  long-legged  Andalosian,  iosi!''' 
jacket,  little  roimd-crowned  hat,  lM«eches  decaairi 
witli  buttons  from  the  hips  to  the  knees,  anda  |* 
of  russet  leather  bottinas  or  spatterdashes.  He  vase 
active  fellow,  thou^  imcommonly  ladtora  fif 
Andalusian,  and  strode  along  beside  his  horse,  v^ 
ing  him  occasionally  to  greater  speed  by  a  load  ibIi' 
diction  or  a  hearty  thwack  ot  his  cudgel. 

In  this  style,  I  set  off  late  in  the  day  to  »twJ** 
noontide  heat,  and  after  ascending  the  lofty  ra^" 
hills  that  borders  the  great  valley  of  the  Guadatqu*"- 
and  having  a  rough  ride  among  their  he^lSt  ^* 
scended  about  twilight  into  one  of  those  vast,  S0- 
melancholy  plains,  frequent  in  Spain,  where  I  hd"" 
no  other  signs  of  life  than  a  roamii^  flock  of  bo^>'^ 
and  a  disUnt  herd  of  cattle,  guarded  by  » soliOT 
herdsman,  who,  with  a  long  pike  planted  in  ibeeari*. 
stood  motionless  in  the  midst  of  the  dreuT  ^ 
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scape,  resembling  an  Arab  of  the  desert.  The  ni^t 
had  somewhat  advanced  when  vre  stopped  to  repose 
for  a  few  boars  at  a  solitary  venta  or  inn,  if  it  might 
so  be  called,  bang  nothing  more  than  a  vast  low- 
roofed  staUe,  divided  into  several  compartments  fbr 
the  reception  of  the  troops  of  males  andarrieros  (or 
carriers)  who  carry  on  the  internal  trade  of  Spain. 
Accommodation  for  the  traveller  there  was  none— 
not  even  for  a  traveller  so  easily  accommodated  as 
myself.  The  landlord  bad  no  food  to  give  me,  and 
as  to  a  bed,  he  had  none  bat  a  horse^doth,  on  which 
his  only  child,  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  lay  naked, 
on  the  earthen  floor.  Indeed  the  heat  of  the  weather 
and  the  fumes  from  the  stables  made  the  interior  of 
the  hovel  insapportable,  so  I  was  fain  to  bivouac  on 
my  cloak  on  the  pavement  at  the  door  of  the  venta, 
where,  on  waking  after  two  or  three  hoars  of  sound 
sleep,  I  found  a  contrabandisia  (or  smuggler)  snoring 
besMe  me,  with  his  blunderbuss  on  bis  arm. 

I  resumed  my  journey  before  break  of  day,  and 
and  had  made  several  leagues  by  ten  o'clock  when 
we  stopped  to  breakfast,  and  to  pass  the  sultry  hours 
of  mid-day  in  a  large  village,  from  whence  we  de- 
parted about  four  o'clbck,  and,  after  passing  through 
the  same  kuid  of  solitary  country,  arrived  just  after 
snnset  at  Moguer.  Thislittle  city  (for  at  present  it  is 
a  city)  is  situated  about  a  league  from  Palos,  of  which 
place  it  has  gradually  absorbed  all  the  respectable 
inhabitants,  and,  amimg  the  number,  the  whole 
family  of  the  Pinzons. 

So  remote  is  thislittle  place  from  the  stir  and  bustle 
of  travd,  and  so  destitute  of  the  sliow  and  vain-glory 
of  this  worid,  that  my  calesa,  as  it  rattled  and  jingled 
along  the  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets,  caused  a 
great  sensation ;  the  children  shouted  and  scampered 
along  by  its  side,  admu-ing  its  splendid  trappings  of 
brass  and  worsted,  and  gazing  with  reverence  at  the 
important  stranger  who  came  in  so  gorgeous  an 
eqnipage. 

I  drove  up  to  the  principal  posada,  the  landlord  of 
which  was  at  the  door.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
civilest  men  in  the  world,  and  disposed  to  do  every 
Ihuig  in  his  power  to  make  me  comfortable ;  there 
was  <Mdy  one  difficulty,  he  had  neither  bed  nor  bed- 
room in  his  house.  In  fiaict  it  was  a  mere  venta  for 
maleteers,who  are  accustomed  to  sleepon  the  ground 
with  their  mule-cloths  for  beds  and  pack-saddles  for 
ImIIows.  It  was  a  hard  ease,  but  there  was  no  better 
posada  m  the  place.  Few  people  travel  for  pleasure 
or  curiosity  in  these  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Spain, 
and  those  of  any  note  are  generally  received  into 
private  houses.  I  had  travelled  sufficiently  in  Spain 
to  find  out  that  a  bed,  after  ail,  is  not  an  article  of 
indispensable  necessity,  and  was  about  to  bespeak 
some  quiet  comer  where  I  might  spread  my  cloak, 
when  fortunately  the  landlord's  wife  came  forth. 
She  could  not  have  a  more  obliging  disposition  than 
her  husband,  but  then— God  bless  the  women  !— 
they  always  know  how  to  carry  their  good  wishes 
into  effect.    In  a  little  while  a  small  room,  about  ten 


feet  square,  that  had  formed  a  tboron^fare  between 
the  stables  and  a  kind  of  shop  or  bar  room,  was  deared 
of  a  variety  of  lumber,  and  I  was  assured  that  a  bed 
should  be  put  up  there  for  roe.  From  the  oonsolta- 
tions  I  saw  my  hostess  holding  with  some  of  her 
neighbour  gossips,  I  fancied  the  bed  was  to  be  a  kind 
of  peace-meal  contribution  among  them  for  the  credit 
of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  I  conld  change  my  dress,  I  conunenced 
the  hbtorical  researches  which  were  the  otyect  of  my 
journey,  and  inquired  for  the  abode  of  Don  Juan  Fer- 
nandez Pinzon.  My  obliging  landlord  himself  volun- 
teered to  conduct  me  thither,  and  I  set  off  full  of 
animation  at  the  thoughts  of  meeting  with  the  lineal 
representative  of  one  of  the  coadjutors  of  Ck>lambn8. 

A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  was 
most  respectable  in  its  appearance,  indicating  easy,  if 
notaffluent,  circumstances.  Thedoor,a8i8eustomary 
in  Spanish  villages,  dnringsnmmer,  stood  wide  open. 
We  entered  with  the  usual  salutation  or  rather  sum- 
mons, "  Ave  Maria ! "  A  trim  Andalusian  hand- 
maid answered  to  the  call,  and,  on  our  inquiring 
for  the  master  of  the  house,  led  the  way  across  a  little 
patio  or  court,  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  cooled  by  a 
fountain  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  flowers,  to  a  back 
court  or  terrace,  likewise  set  out  with  flowers,  where 
Don  Juan  Fernandez  was  seated  with  his  family,  en- 
joying the  serene  evening  in  the  open  air. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  bis  appearance.  He  was 
a  venerable  old  gentleman,  tall,  and  somewhat  thin, 
with  (air  complexion  and  grey  hair.  He  received  me 
with  great  urbanity,  and  on  reading  the  letter  firom 
his  son,  appeared  struck  with  surprise  to  find  I  had 
come  quite  to  Moguer,  merely  to  visit  the  scene  of 
the  embarkation  of  €olumbus ;  and  still  more  so  on 
my  telling  him,  that  one  of  my  leading  objects  of 
cariosity  was  his  own  fkmily  connexion ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  the  worthy  cavalier  had  troubled  his  head 
but  little  about  the  enterprises  of  his  ancestors. 

I  now  took  my  seat  in  the  domestic  drcle,  and 
soon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  for  there  is  general- 
ly a  frankness  in  the  hospitality  of  Spaniards,  that 
soon  puts  a  stranger  at  his  ease  beneath  their  roof. 
The  wife  of  Don  Juan  Fernandez  was  extremely 
amiable  and  afKible,  possessing  much  of  that  natural 
aptness  for  which  the  Spanish  women  are  remarkable. 
In  the  coarse  of  conversation  with  them,  I  learnt 
that  Don  Juan  Fernandez,  who  is  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  is  the  eldest  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  are 
married,  have  numerous  ofbpring,  and  live  in  Moguer 
and  its  vicinity,  in  nearly  the  same  condition  and 
rank  of  life  as  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  This 
agreed  with  what  I  had  previously  heard,  respecting 
the  families  of  the  cHscoverers.  Of  Columbus  no 
lineal  and  direct  descendant  exists;  his  was  an 
exotic  stock  that  never  took  deep  and  lasting  root  in 
the  country ;  but  the  race  of  the  Pinzons  continues 
to  thrive  and  malliply  in  its  native  soil. 

While  I  was  yet  conversmg,  a  gentleman  ^tered, 
wIh)  was  introduced  to  me  as  Don  Lois  Fernandez 
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Pinzon,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers.  He  appeared 
to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  somewhat 
robust,  with  fair  complexion  and  grey  hair,  and  a 
frank  and  manly  deportment.  He  is  the  only  one  of 
the  present  generation  that  has  followed  the  ancient 
profession  of  the  fiunily ;  having  served  with  great 
applause  as  an  ofDcer  of  the  royal  navy,  from  which 
he  retired,  on  his  marriage,  about  twenty  two  years 
since.  He  is  the  one,  also,  who  takes  the  greatest 
interest  and  pride  in  the  historical  honours  of  his 
hoose,  careAilly  preserving  all  the  Iqiends  and  docu- 
ments of  the  achievements  and  distinctions  of  his  fr- 
miiy,  a  manuscript  volume  of  whidi  he  lent  to  me 
for  my  inspection. 

Don  Joan  now  expressed  a  vrish  lliat,  during  my 
residence  in  Moguer,  I  would  make  his  house  my 
home.  I  endeavoured  to  excuse  myself,  alleging, 
that  the  good  people  at  the  posada  had  been  at  such 
extraordinary  trouble  in  preparing  quarters  finr  me, 
that  I  did  not  like  to  disappoint  them.  The  worthy 
old  gentleman  undertook  to  arrange  all  this,  and, 
while  supper  was  preparing,  we  walked  together  to 
the  posada.  I  found  that  my  obliging  host  and  hostess 
bad  indeed  exerted  themselves  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree. An  old  ricketty  table  had  been  spread  out  in 
a  comer  of  the  little  room  as  a  bedstead,  on  the  t(^  of 
which  was  propped  up  a  grand  cama  de  luxo,  or  slate 
bed,  which  appeared  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  house. 
I  could  not,  for  the  soul  of  me,  appear  to  underralne 
what  the  poor  people  had  prepared  with  such  hearty 
good  will,  and  considered  sudi  a  triumph  of  art  and 
luxury ;  so  I  again  entreated  Don  Juan  to  dispense 
with  my  sleeping  at  his  house,  promising  most  faith- 
hilly  to  make  my  meals  there,  whilst  I  should  stay  at 
Moguer,  and  as  the  old  gentleman  understood  my 
motives  for  declining  bis  invitation,  and  felt  a  good- 
humoured  sympathy  in  them,  we  readily  arranged 
the  matter.  I  r^umed  therefore  with  Don  Juan  to 
liis  house  and  supped  with  his  family.  During  the 
repast  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  my  visit  to  Palos, 
and  to  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  in  which  Don  Juan 
volunteered  to  accompany  me  and  be  my  guide,  and 
the  following  day  was  allotted  to  the  expedition.  We 
were  to  breakfast  at  a  hacienda,  or  country  seat,  which 
he  possessed  in  the  vidnity  of  Palos,  in  the  midst  of 
his  vineyards,  and  were  to  dine  there  on  our  return 
from  the  convent.  These  arrangements  being  made, 
we  parted  for  the  night;  I  returned  to  the  posada 
highly  gratified  with  my  visit,  and  slept  soundly  in 
the  extraordinary  bed  which,  I  may  almost  say,  had 
been  invented  for  my  accommodation. 

On  the  following  morning,  bright  and  ^rly,  Don 
Jnan  Fernandez  and  myself  set  off  in  the  calesa  for 
Palos.  I  felt  apprehensive  at  first,  that  the  kind- 
hearted  old  genltonan,  in  his  anxiety  to  oUige,  bad 
left  his  bed  at  too  early  an  hour,  and  was  exposing 
himsdf  to  fatigues  nnsuiled  to  his  age.  He  laughed 
at  the  idea,  and  assured  me  that  he  was  an  earty 
riser,  and  accustomed  (o  all  kinds  of  exercise  on  horse 
and  foot,  being  a  keen  sportsman,  and  frequently 


passing  days  together  among  the  moanlaiianibM 
ing  expeditions,  taking  with  him  aerruib,  hom. 
and  provisions,  and  living  in  a  tent.  He  appwtd. 
in  fact,  to  be  of  an  active  habit,  aud  to  poswa  i 
youthful  vivacity  of  spirit.  His  cheerful  dispositioii 
rendered  our  morning  drive  extremely  agTeeiUt;lis 
urbanity  was  shown  to  every  one  whom  we  met  w 
the  road;  even  the  common  peasant  was  saluted b; 
him  with  the  appellation  of  cdballero,  a  mark  of  re 
spect  ever  gratiff ing  to  the  poor  but  proud  Spaniird, 
when  yielded  by  a  superior. 

As  liie  tide  was  out  we  drove  along  the  fiat  gnnut 
bordering  the  Tinto.  The  river  was  on  oar  ligk. 
while  on  our  left  was  a  range  of  bills,  jutting  cot  igk 
promontories,  one  beyond  the  other,  and  cetoei 
with  vineyards  and  fig  trees.  The  weather  wasa- 
rene,  the  air  soft  and  balmy,  and  the  landsciyeil 
that  gentle  kind  calculated  to  put  one  in  a  quiets^ 
happy  humour.  We  passed  close  by  the  skills  i 
Pahis,  and  drove  to  the  hacienda,  which  is  siinaiedii 
some  little  distance  from  the  village,  between  itiii< 
the  river.  The  house  is  a  low  stone  building,  «£ 
whitewashed,  and  of  great  length ;  one  end  lieiK 
fitted  up  as  a  summer  residence,  with  saloom,  tot- 
rooms,  and  a  domestic  chapel ;  and  the  other » < 
bodega  or  magazine  for  the  reception  of  the  vine  pn^ 
dnced  on  the  estate. 

The  boose  stands  on  a  hill,  amidst  vineyaids,  vbtt 
are  supposed  to  cover  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  weai 
town  of  Palos,  now  shrunk  to  a  miserable  ^W- 
Beyond  these  vineyards,  on  the  crest  of  a  distant  B- 
are  seen  the  white  walls  of  the  convent  of  U  Bali* 
rising  above  a  dark  wood  of  pine  trees. 

Below  the  hacienda  flows  the  river  Tinto,  on  vtiU 
Columbus  embarked.  It  is  divided  by  a  low  toaii' 
of  land,  or  rather  the  sand  bar  of  Saltes,  from  tb 
river  Odiel,  with  which  it  soon  mingles  its  wJl« 
and  flows  on  to  the  ocean.  Beside  this  sand  I*: 
where  the  channel  of  the  river  runs  deep,  the  nf^ 
dron  of  Gdumbus  was  anchored,  and  fromhenak* 
nude  sail  on  the  morning  of  his  departure. 

The  soft  breeze  that  was  blowing  scared^  t^ 
the  surface  of  this  beautiful  river;  two  or  three |■^ 
luresque  barks,  called  mysticks,  with  long  laliws)^ 
were  gliding  down  it.  A  little  aid  of  the  im^ 
Uon  might  suffice  to  picture  them  as  the  ligbtcsi- 
vels  of  Columbus,  sallying  forth  on  their  e*<«» 
expedition,  while  the  distant  bells  of  the  ton « 
Huelva,  which  were  ringing  melodiously,  niigli'^ 
supposed  as  cheering  the  voyagers  with  a  farewell  P* 
I  cannot  express  to  you  what  were  my  fee&g** 
treading  the  shore  which  bad  once  been  animaiedli! 
the  bustle  of  departure,  and  whose  sands  had  bee 
printed  by  the  last  fooUtep  of  Columbus.  Tl"**^ 
and  sublime  nature  of  the  event  that  had  *)*«» 
together  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  those  o»«"f 
in  it,  filled  the  mind  with  vague  yet  mebncW! 
ideas.  It  was  like  viewing  the  silent  and  emptr  *P 
of  some  great  drama  when  all  the  actors  had  dejai^ 
ed.    The  very  aspect  of  tlie  landscape,  so  triwjw 
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beaatiful,  bad  an  effect  apon  me;  and  as  I  paced  the 
deserted  shore  by  the  side  of  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  discoverers,  I  felt  my  heart  swelling  with  emo- 
tions and  my  eyes  filHng  with  tears. 

What  surprised  me  was,  to  find  no  semblance  of  a 
see-port ;  there  was  neither  wharf  nor  landing-idace 
— nethiog  bat  a  naked  river-bank,  with  the  balk  of  a 
ferry-boat,  which  I  was  told  carried  passengers  to 
Hoelva,  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sands,  deserted  by 
the  tide.  Paios,  tboagh  it  has  doubtless  dwindled 
away  fWmi  its  former  size,  can  never  have  been  im- 
portant as  to  extent  and  population.  If  it  possessed 
warehoDses  on  the  beach,  they  have  disappeared.  It 
is  at  present  a  mere  village  of  the  poorest  kind,  and 
lies  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  a 
hollow  among  hills.  It  contains  a  few  hundred  in- 
habitants, who  subsist  principally  by  labooiing  in  the 
fields  and  vineywds.  Its  race  of  merchants  and  ma- 
riners are  extinct.  There  are  no  vessels  belonging 
to  the  place,  nor  any  show  of  trafiic,  excepting  at  the 
season  of  fimit  and  wine,  when  a  few  mysticks  and 
other  light  barks  anchor  in  the  river  to  collect  the 
produce  of  the  neighbomiiood.  The  people  are  to- 
tally ignorant,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  scarce  know  even  the  name  of  America. 
Sach  is  the  place  from  whence  sallied  the  enterprise 
for  the  discovery  of  the  western  world ! 

We  were  now  summoned  to  breakfast  in  a  little 
saloon  of  the  hacienda.  The  table  was  covered  with 
natural  luxuries  produced  upon  (he  spot — fine  purple 
and  muscatel  grapes  from  the  adjacent  vineyard, 
delicious  melons  from  the  garden,  and  generous  wines 
made  on  the  estate.  The  repast  was  heightened  by 
the  genial  manners  of  my  hospitable  host,  who  ap- 
peared to  posse^  the  roost  enviable  cheerfulness  of 
spirit  and  simplicity  of  heart. 

After  breakbst  we  set  off  in  the  calesa  to  visit  the 
Convent  of  La  Rabida,  which  is  about  half  a  league 
distant.  The  road,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  lay  through 
the  vineyards,  and  was  deep  and  sandy.  The  cale- 
sero  had  been  at  his  wit's  end  to  conceive  what  mo- 
tive a  stranger  like  myself,  apparently  travelling  for 
mere  amusement,  ooald  have  in  coming  so  far  to  see 
so  miserable  a  place  as  Palos,  which  he  set  down  as 
one  of  the  very  poorest  places  in  the  whole  world ; 
but  Uiis  additional  toil  and  struggle  through  deep 
■and  to  visit  the  old  Convent  of  La  Rabida,  com- 
pleted his  confusion — Hombre !"  exclaimed  he,  "  es 
una  niina  I  no  bay  mas  que  dos  frailes !" — "  Zounds ! 
why  it's  a  ruin!  there  are  only  two  friars  there!" 
Don  Jiun  laughed,  and  tuld  him  that  I  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Seville  precisely  to  see  (bat  old  ruin  and 
tboae  two  friars.  The  calesero  made  the  Spaniard's 
last  reply  when  be  is  perplexed — he  shrugged  bis 
shoaUers  and  crossed  bhnself. 

After  ascending  a  hill  and  passing  tlirough  tite 
skirta  of  a  straggling  pine  wood,  we  arrived  in  front 
of  the  convent.  It  stands  in  a  bleak  and  solitary  si- 
tuation, oa  the  brow  of  a  rocky  height  or  promontory, 
overiooklng  to  the  west  a  wide  range  of  sea  and  land. 


boonded  by  the  fhmtier  mountainsof  Portugal,  about 
eight  leagues  distant.  The  convent  is  shut  out  from 
a  view  of  the  vineyard  of  Paloa  by  the  gloomy  forest 
of  pines  which  I  have  mentioned,  which  covers  the 
promontory  to  the  east,  and  darkens  the  whole  land- 
scape in  that  direction. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  ui  the  arehitectnre  of 
the  convent;  part  of  it  is  Gothic,  but  the  edifice  hav- 
ing been  frequently  repaired,  and  being  whitewashed, 
according  toa  universal  custom  in  Andalusia,  inherited 
from  the  Moors,  it  has  not  that  venwaMe  aspect  which 
nugfat  be  expected  from  its  antiquity. 

We  alighted  at  the  gate  where  Columbus,  when  a 
poor  pedestrian,  a  stranger  in  the  land,  asked  bread 
and  water  for  his  child !  As  long  as  the  convent 
stands,  this  most  be  a  spot  calculated  to  awaken  the 
most  thrilling  interest.  The  gate  remahu  apparently 
in  nearly  the  same  state  as  at  the  lime  of  his  visit, 
but  there  is  no  longer  a  porter  at  hand  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  the  wayfarer.  The  door  stood  wide 
open,  and  admitted  us  mto  a  small  court  yard.  From 
ihence  we  passed  through  a  Gothic  portal  into  Iha 
chapel,  without  seeing  a  human  being.  We  then 
traversed  two  interior  cloisters,  equally  vacant  and 
silent,  and  bearing  a  look  of  neglect  and  dilapidation. 
From  an  open  window  we  had  a  peep  at  what  had 
once  been  a  garden,  but  that  had  also  gone  to  ruin ; 
the  walls  were  broken  and  thrown  down;  a  few 
shrubs,  and  a  scattered  fig-tree  or  two  were  all  the 
traces  of  cultivation  that  remained.  We  passed 
through  the  long  dormitories,  but  the  cells  were  shut 
up  and  abandoned ;  we  saw  no  living  thing  9xoep(  • 
solitary  cat  stealing  across  a  distant  corridor,  which 
fled  in  a  panic  at  tlie  unusual  sight  of  strang^v.  At 
length,  after  patrolling  nearly  the  whole  of  the  empty 
building  to  the  echo  of  our  own  footsteps,  we  came 
to  where  the  door  of  a  cell,  being  partly  open,  gave 
ns  the  sight  of  a  monk  within,  seated  at  a  table  writ- 
ing, lie  rose,  and  received  us  with  mudi  eivilily, 
and  conducted  us  to  the  superior,  wlio  was  reading 
in  an  adjacent  cell.  They  were  both  rather  young 
men,  and,  together  with  a  noviciate  and  a  lay-brother, 
wlu)  officiated  as  cook,  formed  the  whole  conununity 
of  the  convent. 

Don  Juan  Fernandez  communicaled  to  them  the 
object  of  my  visit,  and  my  desire  also  to  inspect  the 
ardiives  of  the  convent,  to  find  if  there  was  any  record 
of  the  sojourn  of  Columbus.  Tbey  informed  us  that 
the  ardiives  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
French.  The  younger  monk,  however,  who  htd 
perused  them,  bad  a  vague  recollection  of  various 
particulars  concerning  the  transactions  of  Golumbw 
at  Palos,  his  visit  to  the  convent,  and  the  sailing  of 
bis  expedition.  From  all  that  he  cited,  however,  i|t 
appeared  to  me  that  all  the  information  on  the  subject 
contained  in  the  archives,  had  been  extracted  froei 
Herrera  and  other  well  known  aullHHv.  The  monk 
was  talkative  and  eloquent,  and  soon  diverged  from 
the  subject  of  Cotombos,  to  one  which  he  eoosido'ed 
of  infinitely  greater  importance  —  the  miracaious 
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image  of  the  Virgin  possessed  by  their  conveot,  and 
known  by  llie  name  of  "  Oar  Lady  of  La  Rabida." 
He  gave  us  a  Iiistory  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
the  image  iiad  been  found  buried  in  the  earth,  where 
it  liad  lain  hidden  for  ages,  since  the  time  of  the  con- 
qaest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors;  the  disputes  between 
the  convent  and  different  places  in  the  neighbonrhood 
for  the  possession  of  it ;  the  marvellous  protection  it 
extended  to  the  adjacent  country,  especially  in  pre- 
venting all  madness,  either  in  man  or  dog,  for  this 
malady  was  anciently  so  prevalent  in  this  place  as  to 
gain  it  the  appellation  of  La  Rabia,  by  which  it  was 
originally  called ;  a  name  which,  thanks  to  the  bene- 
ficent influence  of  the  Virgin,  it  no  longer  merited  or 
retained.  Sadi  are  the  legends  and  reliqnes  with 
which  every  convent  in  Spain  is  enriched,  which  are 
zealously  cried  up  by  the  monks,  and  devoutly  credited 
by  the  populace. 

Twice  a  year  on  the  festival  of  our  Lady  of  La 
Rabida,  and  on  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  order, 
the  solilHde  and  silence  of  the  convent  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  intrusion  of  a  swarming  multitude, 
composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moguer,  of  Huelva, 
and  the  neighbouring  plains  and  mountains.  The 
open  esplanade  in  front  of  the  edifice  resembles  a 
four,  the  adjacent  forest  teems  with  the  motley  throng, 
and  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  La  Rabida  is  borne 
forth  in  triumphant  procession. 

While  the  friar  was  thus  dUating  upon  the  merits 
and  renown  of  the  image,  I  amused  myself  with  those 
day  dreams,  or  conjiirings  of  tlie  imagination,  to 
which  I  am  a  little  given.  As  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  convents  are  apt  to  be  the  same  from  age  to 
age,  I  pictured  to  myself  this  chamber  as  the  same 
inhabited  by  the  guardian,  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena, 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Columbus.  Why  might 
not  the  old  and  ponderous  table  before  me  be  the 
very  one  on  which  he  displayed  his  conjectural  maps, 
and  expounded  his  theory  of  a  western  route  to  India? 
It  requu-ed  but  another  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
assemble  the  little  conclave  aroimd  the  table;  loan 
Perez  the  friar,  Garcia  Fernandez  the  physician,  and 
Martin  Alonso  Pinzon  the  bold  navigator,  all  listen- 
ing with  rapt  attention  to  Columbus,  or  to  the  tale 
of  some  old  seamen  of  Palos,  about  islands  seen  in 
.  the  western  parts  of  the  ocean. 

The  friars,  as  far  as  their  poor  means  and  scanty 
knowledge  extended,  were  disposed  to  do  everything 
to  promote  the  object  of  my  visit.  They  showed  us 
all  parts  of  the  convent,  which,  however,  has  little  to 
boast  of,  excepting  the  historical  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  The  library  was  reduced  to  a  few 
volumes,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  piled  pro- 
miscuously in  the  corner  of  a  vaulted  chamber,  and 
covered  with  dust.  The  chamber  itself  was  curious, 
being  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  edifice,  and  sop- 
posed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  temple  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans. 

We  ascended  to  theroofof  the  convent  toeiqoythe 
extensive  prospect  it  commands.  Inunediately  below 


the  promontory  on  which  it  is  situated,  ram  i  iv- 
row  but  toieritbly  deep  river,  called  the  Domiii^ 
Rubio,  which  empties  itsdf  into  the  Tinto.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Don  Luis  Fernandez  Pinzon,  that  tbedupi 
of  Columbus  were  careened  and  fitted  oat  in  (liis 
river,  as  it  affords  better  shelter  than  the  Tioto,  lod 
its  shores  are  not  so  shallow.  A  londy  but  of  i 
fisherman  was  lymg  in  this  stream,  and  not  far  oft,  on 
a  sandy  point,  were  the  ruins  of  anancioitwaidi 
tower.  From  the  roof  of  the  convent,  all  tbe  viod- 
ings  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tinto  were  to  be  teen,  aid 
their  junction  into  tbe  main  stream,  by  which  Colom- 
bns  sallied  forth  to  sea.  In  feet  tbe  convent  seres 
as  a  landmark,  being,  from  its  lofty  and  solitary  situ- 
ation, visible  for  a  consideraUe  distance  to  yosels 
coming  on  the  coast.  On  the  opposite  ade  I  lodied 
down  npom  the  lonely  road,  through  the  wood  of  pse 
trees,  by  which  the  zealous  guardian  of  the  cooraii, 
Fray  Juan  Perez,  departed  at  midnight  on  his  mole, 
when  he  sought  the  camp  of  Fotlinaud  and  IsabelU 
in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  to  plead  the  prqect  of  Co- 
lumbus before  the  queen. 

Having  finished  our  inspection  of  the  convent,  we 
prepared  to  depart,  and  were  accompanied  to  the  ont- 
ward  portal  by  the  two  friars.  Our  calesero  broogbt 
his  rattling  and  ricketty  vehicle  for  ns  to  uMont;  al 
sight  of  which  one  of  the  monks  exclaimed,  vitb  a 
smile,  "  Santa  Maria !  only  to  think !  A  calesalK- 
fore  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida ! "  M 
indeed,  so  solitary  and  remote  is  tliis  ancient  edifice, 
and  so  simple  is  the  mode  of  living  of  the  people  it 
this  bye-comer  of  Spain,  that  the  appearance  of  em 
a  sorry  calesa  might  wdl  cause  astonishment.  It  is 
only  singular  that  in  such  a  bye-comer  the  scbeaieo' 
Columbus  should  have  found  intelligent  lisienen  vi 
coa^utors,  after  it  bad  been  discarded,  alomt  vili> 
scoffing  and  contempt,  from  learned  universities  ml 
splendid  courts. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  hacienda,  we  met  Doi 
Rafoel,  a  younger  son  of  Don  Juan  Fernandez,  a  to 
young  man,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  vk, 
bis  father  informed  me,  was  at  present  stodpat 
French  and  mathematics.  He  was  well  moonted  oa 
a  spirited  grey  horse,  and  dressed  in  the  Andalis* 
style,  with  the  litUe  round  hat  and  jacket.  lies' 
his  horse  gracefully,  and  managed  him  well.  I*> 
pleased  with  the  frank  and  easy  terms  on  which  Dm 
Juan  appeared  to  live  with  bis  children.  This  I  «* 
inclined  to  thmk  his  favourite  son,  as  I  undenKwi 
he  was  tbe  only  one  that  partook  of  the  old  gcoll^ 
man's  fondness  for  the  chase,  and  that  aoamf»«>A 
him  in  his  hunting  excursions. 

A  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  us  at  the  hadeai. 
1^  the  wife  of  the  capitaz,  or  overseer,  who,  with  bet 
husband,  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  tUi  nil 
from  Don  Juan,  and  to  be  confident  of  receiria?' 
pleasant  answer  from  the  good-humoured  old  genlJ^ 
man  wlienever  tliey  addressed  him.  The  dinner  w 
served  up  about  two  o'clock,  and  was  a  most  ap«- 
able  meal.    The  fruits  and  wines  were  froB  •!>« 
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estate,  and  wereeicellent;  the  rest  of  the  provbions 
•were  from  Moguer,  for  the  a^acent  village  of  Palos 
is  ton  poor  to  furnish  any  thing.  A  gentle  breeze 
ftx>m  the  sea  played  through  the  hall,  and  tempered 
the  summer  heat.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  seen  a  more  enviable  spot  than  this  country  re- 
treat of  the  Pinzons.  Its  sitnalioa  on  a  Inreezy  bill, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  a  southern 
climate,  produces  a  happy  temperatare,  neither  hot 
in  summer  nor  cold  in  winter.  It  commands  a  beau- 
tiful prospect,  and  is  surrounded  by  natural  luxuries. 
The  country  abounds  with  game,  the  adjacent  river 
affords  abundant  sport  in  fishing,  both  by  day  and 
night,  and  delightful  excursions  for  those  fond  of  sail- 
ing. During  the  busy  seasons  of  rural  life,  and 
especially  at  the  joyous  period  of  vintage,  the  family 
pass  some  tune  here,  accompanied  by  uumerous 
guests,  at  which  times,  Don  Juan  assured  me,  there 
vrm  no  lack  of  amusements,  both  by  land  and  water. 

When  we  had  dined,  and  taken  the  siesta,  or  after- 
noon nap,  according  to  the  Spanish  custom  in  sum- 
mer time,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  Moguer,  visiting 
the  village  of  Palos  in  the  way.  Don  Gabriel  had 
been  sent  in  advance  to  procure  the  keys  of  the  village 
church,  and  to  apprise  the  curate  of  our  wish  to  in- 
spect the  archives.  The  village  consists  principally 
of  two  streets  of  low  whitewashed  houses.  Many  of 
the  iniiabitants  have  very  dark  complexions,  betray- 
ing a  mixture  of  African  blood. 

On  entering  the  village,  we  repaired  to  the  lowly 
mansion  of  the  curate.  I  had  hoped  to  find  him  some 
such  personage  as  the  curate  in  Don  Quixote,  possessed 
of  shrewdness  and  information  in  his  limited  sphere, 
and  that  I  might  gain  some  anecdotes  from  him  con- 
cerning his  parish,  its  worthies,  its  antiquities,  and 
its  historical  events.  Perhaps  I  might  have  done  so 
at  any  other  time,  but,  unfortunately,  the  curate  was 
somelhingof  a  sportsman,  and  had  heardof  some  game 
among  the  neigitbouring  hills.  We  met  him  just 
sallying  forth  firom  his  house,  and  I  must  confess,  his 
appearance  was  picturesque.  He  was  a  short,  broad, 
sturdy,  little  man,  and  had  doffed  his  cassock  and 
broad  clerical  beaver,  for  a  short  jacket  and  a  little 
round  Andalnsian  hat ;  he  had  his  gun  in  hand,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  mounting  a  donkey  which  had 
been  led  furih  by  an  ancient  williered  handmaid. 
Fearful  of  being  detained  from  his  foray,  he  accosted 
my  companion  the  moment  he  came  in  sight,  "  God 
preserve  you,  Seflor  Don  Joan !  I  have  received  your 
message,  and  have  but  one  answer  to  make.  The 
archives  have  all  been  destroyed.  We  have  no  trace 
of  any  thing  you  seek  for — nothing— nothing.  Don 
Rabel  has  the  keys  of  the  church.  You  can  examine 
it  at  your  leisure — Adios,  caballero!"  With  these 
words  the  galliard  little  cnrate  mounted  his  donkey, 
thumped  his  ribs  with  the  butt  end  of  his  gun,  and 
trotted  off  to  the  hills. 

In  our  way  (o  tlie  church  we  passed  by  the  ruins 
of  what  had  once  been  a  fair  and  spacious  dwelling, 
greatly  superior  to  the  other  houses  of  the  village. 


This,  Don  Juan  informed  me,  was  an  old  fiimily  pos- 
session, but  since  they  had  removed  ftvm  Palos  it  had 
fallen  to  decay  for  want  of  a  tenant.  It  was  probably 
the  bmily  residence  of  Martin  Alonso  or  Vicente 
Yafles  Pinzon,  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  church  of  St  George,  in  the 
porch  of  which  Columbus  flrst  prodaimed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Palos  the  order  of  the  sovereigns,  that 
they  should  furnish  him  with  ships  for  his  great  voyage 
of  discovery.  This  edifice  has  lately  been  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  being  of  solid  mason  work,  promises  to 
stand  for  ages  a  monument  of  the  discoverers.  It 
stands  outside  of  the  village,  on  Uie  brow  of  a  hill, 
lookmg  along  a  little  valley  towards  the  river.  The 
remains  of  a  Moorish  arch  prove  it  to  have  been  a 
mosque  in  former  times ;  just  above  it,  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  a  Moorish  castle. 

I  paused  in  the  porch,  and  endeavoured  to  recall 
the  interesting  scene  that  had  taken  place  there,  when 
Columbus,  accompanied  by  the  zealous  friar  Juan 
Perez,  caused  the  public  notary  to  read  the  royal  order 
in  presence  of  the  astonished  alcaldes,  regidors,  and 
alguazils,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  consterna- 
tion that  must  have  been  struck  into  so  remote  a  little 
community,  by  this  sudden  apparition  of  an  entire 
stranger  among  Uiem,  bearing  a  command  that  they 
should  put  their  persons  and  ships  at  his  disposal,  and 
sail  with  him  into  the  unknown  wilderness  of  the 
ocean. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  notiiing  remarkable, 
excepting  a  wooden  image  of  St  George  >'anquishing 
the  dragon,  which  is  erected  over  the  high  altar,  and 
is  the  admiration  of  tiie  good  people  of  Palos,  who  bear 
it  about  the  streets  in  grand  procession  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Uie  saint.  This  groupe  existed  in  the  time 
of  Columbus,  and  now  flourishes  in  renovated  youth 
and  splendour,  having  been  newly  painted  and  gilded, 
and  tiie  countenance  of  the  saint  rendered  peculiarly 
blooming  and  lustrous. 

Having  finished  the  examination  of  the  church,  we 
resumed  our  seats  in  the  calesa  and  returned  to 
Moguer.  One  thing  only  remained  to  fulfil  the  object 
of  my  pilgrimage.  This  was  to  visit  the  chapel  of  tiie 
convent  of  Santa  Clara.  When  Columbus  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost  in  a  tempest  on  his  way  home 
from  his  great  voyage  of  discovery,  he  made  a  vow, 
that,  should  he  be  spared,  he  would  watch  and  pray 
one  whole  night  in  Uiis  chapel;  a  vow  which  he 
donbtiess  fulfilled  immediately  after  his  arrival. 

My  kind  and  attentive  friend,  Don  Juan,  conducted 
me  to  the  convent.  It  is  the  wealthiest  in  Moguer, 
and  belongs  to  a  sisterhood  of  Franciscan  nuns.  Tlie 
chapel  is  lai^,  and  ornamenled  with  some  degree  of 
richness,  particulariy'lhe  part  about  the  high  altar, 
which  is  embellished  by  magnificent  monuments  of 
the  brave  family  of  tiie  Puerto  Garreros,  the  ancient 
lords  of  Moguer,  and  renowned  in  Moorish  warfare. 
The  alabaster  effigies  of  distinguished  warriors  of  Uiat 
house,  and  of  their  wives  and  sisters,  lie  side  by  side, 
with  folded  hands,  on  tombs  immediately  before  the 
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altar,  while  others  redine  in  deep  niches  on  eitbo- 
side.  The  night  had  doaed  in  by  the  time  I  entered 
the  chnreb,  wludi  made  the  scene  more  impressive. 
A  few  Totire  lamps  shed  a  dim  light  dioat  the  in- 
toior;  their  beams  were  feebly  reflected  by  the 
gilded  work  of  the  hig^  altar,  and  the  frames  of  the 
sorroonding  painting,  and  rested  open  the  marble 
fignres  of  the  warriors  and  dames  lying  in  the  mono- 
mental  repose  of  ages.  The  solemn  pile  most  have 
presented  moch  the  same  appearance  when  the  pious 
discoToer  performed  bis  rigil,  kneeling  before  this 
very  altar,  and  praying  and  watdung  tbrooghout  the 
night,  and  pouring  forth  heartfelt  praises  for  baring 
been  qured  to  accomplish  his  sublime  discovery. 

Ibad  now  completed  the  main  purpose  of  my  jour- 
ney, having  visits]  the  various  places  connected  with 
the  story  of  Coiombos.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  And 
some  of  them  so  little  changed,  though  so  great  a 
space  of  time  had  intervened;  but  in  this  quiet  nook 
of  Spain,  so  far  removed  from  the  main  thoroogb- 
fares,  the  lapse  of  time  produces  but  few  violoit 
revolutions.  Nothing,  however,  bad  surprised  and 
gratiGed  me  more  than  the  continued  stabUity  of  the 
Pinzon  fomily.  On  the  morning  after  my  excursion  to 
Palos,  diance  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  interior  of  most  of  their  households. 
Having  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  remains  of  a  Moorish 
castle,  once  the  dtadd  of  Moguer,  Don  Fernandez 
undertook  to  show  me  a  tower  which  served  as  a 
magazine  of  wine  to  one  of  the  Pinzon  bmily.  In 
seeking  for  the  key  we  were  sent  from  house  (o  bouse 
of  nearly  Uie  whole  connexion.  All  appeared  to  be 
living  in  that  golden  mean  equally  removed  from  the 
wants  and  superfluities  of  life,  and  all  to  be  happily 
interwoven  by  kind  and  cordial  habits  of  intimacy. 
We  found  the  females  of  the  family  generally  seated 
in  the  patios,  or  central  courts  of  their  dwellings, 
beoeatb  the  shade  of  awnings  and  among  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Here  the  Andalusian  ladies  are  accustomed 
to  pass  their  mornings  at  work,  snrroanded  by  their 
handmaids,  in  the  primitive,  or  rather,  oriental  style. 
In  the  pordies  of  some  of  the  houses  I  observed  the 
coat  of  arms  granted  to  the  family  by  Cbaries  Y,  bung 
up  like  a  picture  in  a  frame.  Over  the  door  of  Don 
Luis,  the  naval  olBcer,  it  was  carved  on  an  escutcheon 
of  stone,  and  coloured.  I  had  gathered  many  parti- 
culars of  Ute  family  also  from  conversation  with  Don 
Joan,  and  from  the  family  legend  lent  me  by  Don 
Lois.  From  all  that  I  could  learn,  it  would  appear 
that  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  has 
made  but  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Piiizons. 
From  generation  to  generation  they  have  retained  tlie 
same  fair  standing  and  reputable  name  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  filling  oflices  of  public  trust  and 
dignity,  and  possessing  great  influence  over  their 
fdlow  dlizens  by  their  good  sense  and  good  conduct. 
How  rare  is  it  to  see  such  an  instance  of  stability  of 
fortune  in  this  fluclualing  world,  and  bow  truly  ho- 
nourable is  this  hereditary  respectability,  wbidi  has 
been  secnred  by  no  titles  or  entails,  but  perpetuated 


mcfdy by  the iimale  worth  of  thence!  Idnfae 
toyon  that  themost  iUnstrions  deseeats  of  BHic  titU 
rank  could  never  command  the  sineere  respect  ml 
cordial  regard  with  wbidi  I  contemplated  this  sUoadi 
and  enduring  Cunily,  whidi  for  three  oentariei  ad  i 
half  has  stood  merdy  opoa  its  virtaes. 

Asl  wasio  setoffonmy  retora  toSenUebefat 
two  o'dock,  I  partook  of  a  Ewewdl  repatt  at  te  bme 
of  Don  Juan,  between  twdve  and  one,  and  tha 
took  leave  of  his  boosebold  with  sneere  regret  IV 
good  old  gentleman,  with  the  courtesy,  or  ralfacrtke 
cordiality  of  a  tme  Spauard,  accompanied  ae  loite 
posada,  to  see  me  oH  I  had  dispensed  bat  ittli 
money  in  the  posada — thanks  to  the  hospiulitril 
the  Pinions— yet  the  Spanish  pride  of  my  bostai 
hostess  seemed  pleased  that  I  bad  prefamd  Ikar 
branbte  chamber,  and  the  scanty  bed  theyhadpiv 
videdme,  to  the  spadoos  mansion  of  Den  Jau;ai 
when  I  expressed  my  thanks  for  their  kiodaaia' 
attention,  and  regaled  mine  boat  with  a  few  cWtt 
cigars,  the  heart  of  the  poor  man  was  overcooe.  ft 
seixed  me  by  both  hands  and  gave  me  a  parta^k^ 
nediction,  and  then  ran  after  the  cafatsno,  tooijai 
him  to  take  particular  care  of  me  dorii^  mj  joanip. 

Taking  a  hearty  leave  of  my  excdlent  frieod  D« 
Joan,  who  bad  been  anremitting  in  his  atteatiwH 
me  to  the  last  moment,  I  now  set  off  on  mymyfr- 
ing,  gratified  to  the  ntmost  with  my  >isit,  aod  U^ 
kind  and  gratefnl  fedings  towards  Hogner  ttii> 
hospitable  inhabitants. 


MANIFESTO 

or 
ALONSO  D£  OJEDA. 

The  following  cnrions  formola,  compasedbr  iewi- 
ed  divines  in  Spain,  was  first  read  alood  by  ibeMai 
in  the  train  of  Akmso  de  Qieda,  as  a  prelnde  u^ 
attadc  on  the  savages  of  Carthagena,  aiid  was  ^ 
qiKntly  adopted  by  the  Spanish  disooveren  is  ^ 
ral,  in  thdr  invasions  of  Indian  countries. 

"I,  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  bigt*' 
mighty  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  dvilizenof  ba^ 
rous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notifti*' 
make  known  to  you,  in  the  best  vray  I  can,  tbiiGt^ 
our  Lord,  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaRW"^ 
earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  Iran  *^ 
yoa,  and  we,  and  all  the  people  of  the  eirlb.  *«* 
and  are  descendants,  procreated,  and  all  lbo«»" 
diall  come  after  us;  but  the  vast  nmuber  olp'*'* 
tions  whicb  have  proceededfrom  then  in  the  oii>< 
of  more  than  five  thoosand  years  that  bare  eiJ(*" 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  made  ft  «»*' 
that  some  of  the  human  race  should  <'"P''*f'^ 
direction,  and  some  m  another,  and  that  tbeydmv 
divide  Ihemsdves  into  many  kingdoms  and  pronan^ 
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as  they  ooald  not  sustain  and  preserve  themselves  in 
one  alone.  All  these  people  were  given  in  charge, 
by  God  oar  Lord,  to  one  person,  named  Saint  Peter, 
who  wastbns  made  lord  and  superior  of  all  the  people 
of  the  earth,  and  head  of  the  whole  human  lineage; 
whom  all  should  obey,  wherever  they  might  live,  and 
whatever  might  be  their  law,  sect,  or  belief:  he  gave 
liim  also  the  whole  world  for  bis  service  and  juris- 
diction; and  though  he  desired  that  he  should  esta- 
blish his  chair  in  Rome,  as  a  place  most  convenient 
for  governing  the  world,  yet  he  permitted  that  he 
might  establish  his  chair  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  judge  and  govern  all  the  nations,  Chris- 
tians, Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  whatever  other 
sect  or  belief  might  be.  This  person  was  denominat- 
ed Pope,  that  is  to  say,  Admirable,  Supreme,  Father 
and  Guardian,  because  be  is  father  and  governor  of 
all  mankind.  This  h(dy  father  was  obeyed  and  ho- 
noured as  lord,  king,  and  superior  of  the  universe,  by 
those  who  lived  in  his  time,  and,  in  like  manner, 
have  been  obeyed  and  honoured  all  those  who  have 
been  elected  to  the  pontiflcate;  and  thus  it  has  con- 
tinued unto  the  present  day,  and  will  continue  antil 
the  end  of  the  world. 

"One  of  these  pontiffs,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
as  lord  of  the  world,  made  a  donation  of  these  islands 
and  continents  of  the  ocean  sea,  and  all  that  they  con- 
tain, to  the  Catholic  kings  of  Castile,  who,  at  that 
lime,  were  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  glorious  me- 
mory, and  to  their  successors,  our  sovereigns,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  certain  papers,  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  (which  yon  may  see,  if  you  desire).   Thus 
His  Majesty  is  king  and  sovereign  of  these  islands  and 
continents  by  virtue  of  the  said  donation,  and,  as  king 
and  sovereign,  certain  islands,  and  almost  all,  to 
whom  this  has  been  notified,  have  received  His  Ma- 
jesty, and  have  obeyed  and  served,  and  do  actually 
serve  him.    And,  moreover,  like  good  subjects,  and 
with  good  will,  and  without  any  resistance  or  delay, 
(he  moment  (hey  were  mfomKd  of  the  foregoing, 
they  obeyed  all  U>e  religious  men  sent  among  them 
to  preach  and  teach  onr  holy  faith ;  and  these  of  then: 
free  and  cheerfol  will,  without  any  condition  or  re- 


ward, became  Christians,  and  continue  so  to  be. 
And  His  Majesty  received  them  kindly  and  benig- 
nanlly,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  treated  like 
his  other  subjects  and  vassals.  You  also  are  required 
and  obliged  to  do  the  .same  Therefore,  in  the  best 
manner  I  can,  I  pray  and  entreat  you,  tliat  you  con- 
sider well  what  I  have  said,  and  that  you  take  what- 
ever lime  is  reasonable  to  understand  and  delibe- 
rate upon  it,  and  that  you  recognise  the  Church 
for  sovereign  and  superior  of  the  universal  world, 
and  the  supreme  pontiff,  called  Pope,  in  her  name, 
and  His  Majesty,  in  his  place  as  superior  and  sove- 
reign king  of  the  islands  and  terra  iirma  by  virtue  of 
tlie  said  donation ;  and  that  you  consent  that  these  re- 
l^ious  fathers  declare  and  preach  to  yvu  the  fore- 
going :  and  if  you  shall  so  do,  you  will  do  well,  and 
will  do  that  which  you  are  bonnden  and  obliged; 
and  His  Majesty,  and  I,  in  bb  name,  willreoeive yon 
with  all  due  love  and  charity,  and  will  leave  you 
your  wives  and  children  free  from  servitude,  that  you 
may  freely  do  with  them  and  with  yourselves  what- 
ever yon  please  and  think  proper,  as  have  done  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  islands.  And,  besides  this. 
His  Majesty  will  give  you  many  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions, and  grant  you  many  fovours.  If  you  do  not  do 
this,  or  wickedly  and  intentionally  delay  to  do  so,  I 
certify  to  you  that,  by  the  aid  of  God,  I  will  forcibly 
invade  and  make  war  upon  you  in  all  parts  and  modes 
that  I  can,  and  will  subdue  yon  to  the  yoke  and  obe- 
dience of  the  Church  and  of  His  Majesty;  and  I  will 
take  your  wives  and  children,  and  make  slaves  of 
them,  and  sell  them  as  such,  and  dispose  of  them 
as  His  Majesty  may  command  :  and  I  will  take  jfour 
effects,  and  will  do  you  all  the  harm  and  injury  in 
my  power,  as  vassals  who  will  not  obey  or  receive 
their  sovereign,  and  who  resist  and  oppose  him. 
And  I  protest  that  the  deaths  and  disasters,  which 
may  in  this  manner  be  occasioned,  will  be  the  fault 
of  yourselves,  and  not  of  Hb  Majesty,  nor  of  me, 
nor  of  these  cavaliers  who  accompany  me.  And  of 
what  I  here  tell  you,  and  require  of  you,  I  call  upon 
the  notary  here  present  to  give  me  his  signed  testi- 
monial." 


END  OF  TlIE  VOYAGES  OF  THE  COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS. 
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A  CHRONICLE 


OF  THE 


CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

FROM  THE  MSS.  OF 

FRAY  ANTONIO  AGAPIDA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Altboiigb  the  following  chronicle  bears  the  name  of  Ibe 
venerable  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  it  is  more  properly  asupei^ 
structure  reared  upon  the  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
work.  It  may  be  asked,  who  is  this  same  Agapida,  who  is 
cited  with  snch  deference,  yet  whose  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  catalognes  of  Spanish  aathora  7  The  question 
is  hard  to  answer  :  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  many 
indebtigable  writers,  who  hafe  flUed  the  libraries  of  the  con- 
vents and  cathedrals  of  Spain  with  their  tomes,  without  ever 
dreaming  of  bringing  their  labours  to  the  press.  He  evi- 
dently was  deeply  and  accurately  informed  of  the  particulars 
of  the  wars  between  his  countrymen  and  the  Moors,  a  tract 
of  history  but  too  much  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  fable. 
Bis  glowing  zeal,  also,  in  the  cause  of  the  catholic  faith,  en- 
titles him  to  be  held  np  as  a  model  of  the  good  old  orthodox 
cfaronlders,  who  recorded,  with  such  pious  exultation,  the 
united  triumphs  of  the  cross  and  the  sword.  It  is  deeply  to 
lie  regretted,  therefore,  that  his  manuscripts,  deposited  in 
the  libraries  of  various  convents,  have  been  dispersed  during 
the  late  convulsions  in  Spain,  so  that  nothing  is  now  to  be 
met  of  tbem  but  disjointed  fragments.  These,  however, 
are  loo  precious  to  be  suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion,  as  they 
contain  many  curious  facts  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  his- 
torian. In  the  following  work,  therefore,  the  manuscripts 
of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  will  be  adopted,  whenever  they 
exM  entire,  but  will  be  Oiled  np,  extended,  illustrated,  and 
oorroborated,  by  citations  from  various  antbors,  both  Spa- 
nish and  Arabian,  who  have  treated  of  the  subject.  The 
mamiecripts  themselves  are  carefkiUy  preserved  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Escurial. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history,  it  may  be  as  well  to  no- 
tice the  opinions  of  certain  of  the  most  learned  and  devout 
historiographers  of  former  times  relative  to  this  war.  Ma- 
rinas SIcnIns,  historian  to  Charies  the  Fifth,  prononnces  it 
a  w^  to  avenge  the  ancient  injuries  received  by  the  Chris- 
tians from  Oe  Moot*,  to  recover  the  Ungdom  of  Granada, 
and  to  extend  the  name  and  honour  of  the  Christian  reK- 
gioa. 

Estevan  de  Garibay,  one  of  the  moat  distingnisbed  among 

•  Lucio  Marino  Siculo,  Cosas  Hemoraliile*  de  Espnia,  lib.  xx. 


the  Spanish  historians,  regards  the  war  as  a  special  act  of 
divine  clemency  towards  the  Moors ;  to  the  end,  that  those 
barbarians  and  infidels,  who  bad  dragged  out  so  many  centu- 
ries under  the  diabolical  oppression  of  the  absurd  sect  of 
Mahomet,  should  at  length  be  reduced  to  the  Christian  bith.' 

Padre  Mariana,  also,  a  venerable  Jesuit,  and  the  most  re- 
nowned historian  of  Spain,  considers  the  past  domination 
of  the  Moors  as  a  scourge  inflicted  on  the  Spanish  nation 
for  its  iniquities ;  but  the  triumphant  war  with  Granada  as 
the  reward  of  Heaven,  for  its  great  act  of  propitiation  in  es- 
tablishing the  glorious  Iribanal  of  the  inquisition!  "No 
sooner,"  says  the  worthy  father, "  was  Ibis  holy  office  open- 
ed in  Spain,  than  there  instantly  shone  forth  a  resplendent 
light.  Then  it  was,  that,  tlirongh  divine  fiivour,  the  nation 
increased  in  power,  and  became  competent  to  overthrow 
and  trample  down  the  domination  of  the  Moors."  ' 

Having  thus  cited  high  and  venerable  authority  for  con- 
sidering this  war  in  the  light  of  one  of  those  pious  enter- 
prises denominated  crusades,  we  trust  we  have  said  enough 
to  engage  the  Christian  reader  to  follow  us  into  the  field, 
and  to  stand  by  us  to  the  very  issue  of  the  contest 


CHAPTER  I. 

or  TBI  MNGDOa  OP  GBANIDA,   AND  TBI  nilUTI  WRICB   IT 
rAro  TO  TBE  CASnUAII  CBOWN. 

Thb  bistory  of  those  desperate  and  bloody  wars, 
observes  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  which  have  filled 
the  world  with  rumoar  and  astonishment,  and  liave 
determined  the  fate  of  mighty  empires,  has  ever  lieen 
considered  as  a  theme  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  piii- 
losopher  and  the  study  of  the  sage.  What  then  must 
be  the  history  of  a  holy  war,  or  rather,  a  piuus  cru- 
sade, waged  by  llie  most  catholic  of  sovereigns,  lor 
the  restoration  of  the  light  of  the  true  faiili  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  bat  benighted  regions  of  the  globe  ? 
Listen,  then,  while  from  the  solitude  of  my  cell  I 

>  Garibay,  Compend.  Hisl.  Bspaiia,  lib.  iviii,  c.  22. 

>  Mariana,  Hist.  EtpaSa,  Ub.  xxv,  c.  1. 
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narrate  (lie  events  of  llie  conquest  of  Granada,  where 
Christian  knight  and  tnrbaned  infidel  disputed  band 
to  tiand  every  inch  of  the  fair  land  of  Andalusia,  until 
Uie  crescent,  that  symbol  of  heathenish  abomination, 
was  cast  into  the  dust,  and  the  blessed  cross,  the  tree 
of  ourtedemption,  erected  in  its  stead. 

Upwards  of  eight  hundred  years  were  past  and 
gone  since  the  Arabian  invaders  sealed  the  perdition 
of  Spain,  by  the  defeat  of  Don  Roderidi,  the  last  of 
her  Gothic  kings.  From  the  period  of  that  disastrous 
■  event,  kingdom  after  kingdom  had  been  gradually 
recovered  by  the  Christian  princes,  until  the  single, 
but  powerful,  territory  of  Granada  alone  remained 
under  the  domination  of  the  Moors. 

This  renowned  kingdom  wassitaate  in  the  southern 
part  of  Spain,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  defended  on  the  land  side  by  lofly  and  nigged 
mountains,  locking  up  within  their  embraces,  deep, 
rich,  and  verdant  valleys,  where  the  sterility  of  the 
surrounding  heights  was  repaid  by  prodigal  fertility. 
K  Tlie  city  of  Granada  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 

.^  dom,  sheltered  as  it  were  in  the  lap  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  or  chain  of  snowy  moantains.  It  covered 
two  lofty  hills,  and  a  deep  valley  that  divides  them, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Darro.  One  of  these 
hills  was  crowned  by  the  royal  palace  and  fortress  of 
the  Alhambra,  capable  of  containing  forty  Uioasand 
men  within  its  walls  and  towers.  There  is  a  Moorish 
tradition,  that  the  king  who  built  this  mighty  pile  was 
skilled  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  furnished  himself 
with  gold  and  silver  for  llie  purpose  by  means  of 
alchymy.'  Certainly  never  was  there  an  edifice  ac- 
complished in  a  superior  style  of  barbaric  magni- 
ficence ;  and  the  stranger  who,  even  at  the  present 
day,  wanders  among  its  silent  and  deserted  courts 
and  ruuied  halls,  gazes  with  astonishment  at  its  gilded 
and  fretted  domes  and  luxurious  decorations,  still 
retaining  tlieir  brilliancy  and  beauty,  in  defiance  of 
Uie  ravages  of  time. 

Opposite  to  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  Alhambra 
was  its  rival  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  spa- 
cious plain,  covered  with  houses,  and  crowded  with 
inhabitants.  It  was  commanded  by  a  fortress  called 
the  Alcazaba.  The  declivities  and  skirts  of  these 
hills  were  covered  with  houses  to  the  number  of 
seventy  thousand,  separated  by  narrow  streets  and 
small  squares,  according  lo  the  custom  of  Moorish 
cities.  The  houses  had  interior  courts  and  gardens, 
refreshed  by  fountains  and  running  streams,  and  set 
out  with  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates ;  so  that, 
as  the  edifices  of  the  cHy  rose  above  each  other  on 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  they  presented  a  mingled  ap- 
pearance of  city  and  grove,  delightful  to  the  eye. 
The  wliole  was  surrounded  by  high  walls,  three 
leagues  in  circuit,  with  twelve  gates,  and  fortified  by 
a  thousand  and  thirty  towers.  The  elevation  of  the 
city,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  tempered  the  fervid 

<  ZuriU,  lib.  XX,  c  43. 


rays  of  sununer;  and  tlius,  while  other  dlieswm 
panting  with  the  sultry  and  stifling  heat  of  the  do; 
days,  the  most  salubrious  breezes  played  tbnwghlk 
marble  halls  of  Granada. 

The  glory  of  the  city,  however,  wasitsvegj,* 
plain,  which  spre;:d  out  to  a  circnmferrnceof  thiit!- 
seven  leagues,  surrounded  by  lofly  mounlains.  li 
was  a  vast  garden  of  delight,  refreshed  by  namerw 
foanUins,  and  by  tlie  silver  windings  of  Uie  Xni 
The  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  Moors  had  diTttte^ 
the  waters  of  this  river  into  thousands  of  rills  rA 
streams,  and  diffused  them  over  the  whole  sorbtt 
of  the  plain.  Indeed  tliey  had  wrought  up  this  lap 
py  i-egion  to  a  degree  of  wonderful  prosperity,  vk 
took  a  pride  in  decorating  it,  as  if  it  had  been  3  b- 
vourite  mistress.  The  hills  were  clothed  viib  «■ 
chards  and  vine-yards,  tlie  valleys  embroidered  viii 
gardens,  and  the  wide  plains  covered  with  mie 
grain.  Here  were  seen  in  profusion  llie  orange,  tlx 
citron,  the  fig  and  pomegranate,  with  large  pl»l>- 
lions  of  mulberry-trees,  from  wliicli  was  prodwri 
the  finest  of  silk.  The  vine  clambered  from  Irtei; 
tree,  the  grapes  hnng  in  rich  clusters  about  the  p» 
sant's  cottage,  find  the  groves  were  rejoiced  bj  ib 
perpetual  soiig  of  the  nightingale.  In  a  word,  !■ 
beautiful  was  the  earth,  so  pure  the  air,  ands«!^ 
rene  the  sky  of  Uiis  delicious  region,  that  the  Moen 
imagmed  Uie  paradise  of  their  propbel  to  be  siliule 
in  Uial  part  of  the  heaven  which  overhung  the  'a^ 
domof  Granada.  ■ 

This  rich  and  populous  tmitory  had  been  Mi 
quiet  possession  of  the  infidels,  on  coalition  of  a 
annual  tribute  to  the  sovereign  of  CasUle  and  Uw' 
two  thousand  doblas  or  pistoles  of  gold,  and  siitefl 
hundred  Christian  captives,  or,  in  defect  of  capliw 
an  equal  number  of  Moors  to  be  surrendered » 
slaves;  all  to  he  delivered  m  theeity  of  Cordova.' 

At  the  era  at  which  this  chronide  eomiDaiM' 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  gloriuas  and  hippj » 
mory,  reigned  over  the  united  kingdom  of  C»*' 
Leon,  and  Arragon,  and  Mnley  Aben  HMsansitw 
the  throne  of  Granada. 

This  Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  succeeded  10 1* 
father  Ismael  in  1465,  while  Heni7  IV,  brotbei  v^ 
immediate  predecessor  of  Queen  Isabella,  was  w 
of  Castile  and  Leon.  He  was  of  the  illusUif 
lineage  of  Mohammed  Aben  Alamar,  the  first  M*"* 
king  of  Granada,  and  was  the  most  potent  of  hi*  li>^ 
He  had,  in  fact,  augmented  in  power  in  conseqn*' 
of  the  fell  of  other  Moorish  kmgdoms,  which  » 
been  conquered  by  tlie  Christians.  Manycitle''* 
strong  places  of  the  kingdoms  wliich  lay  contignw 
to  Granada  bad  refused  to  submit  to  Christian  * 
salage,  and  had  sheltered  Ihemselves  under  the  pf^ 
lection  of  Muley  Aben  Hassan.  His  territoriet  I* 
thus  increased  in  wealth,  extent,  andpopal**' 
beyond  aU  former  example;  and  conUined  (w** 
ciiies,  and  ninety-seven  fortified  towns,  besides  ■»■ 

'  Juan  Bolero  Benes,  Relaciones  CnlTf  min  dd 
>  Gariiwy,  Comiiend,  lib.  iv,  c  23. 
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mefons  miwalled  towns  and  vilfagcs,  defended  by 
ibrmidaMe  castles.  The  spirit  of  Muley  Aben  Has- 
san swelled  with  liis  possessiom. 

The  tribute  of  money  and  captives  had  been  regu- 
iariy  paid  by  his  Father  Ismael,  and  Muley  Aben  Has- 
san liad,  on  one  occasion,  attended  personally  in 
Cordova  at  the  payment.  He  bad  witnessed  the 
taunts  and  sneers  of  the  haoghiy  Castilians ;  and  so 
indignant  was  the  proud  son  of  Afric  at  what  be  con- 
sidered a  degradation  of  his  race,  that  his  blood 
boiled,  whenever  he  recollected  the  humiliating 
scene. 

When  he  came  to  the  throne  he  ceased  all  pay- 
ment of  the  tribate,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  put  him 
in  a  transport  of  rage  only  to  mention  it.  "He  was 
a  fierce  and  warlike  infidel,"  says  the  catholic  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida ;  "  bis  bitterness  against  the  holy 
Christian  feiih  had  been  signalized  in  battle  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  fether,  and  the  same  diabolical 
spirit  of  hostility  was  apparent  in  his  ceasing  (o  pay 
this  most  righteous  tribute." 


CHAPTER  n. 

aOW  TSK  CiTSOLIC  SOVmiGNS  Sim'  TO  DEHtRD  IBBSAKS  OF 

nniDTi  rsoM  thi  moob,  and  bow  tbb  moob  bctliid. 

In  the  year  1478,  a  Spanish  cavalier,  of  powerful 
firame  and  haughty  demeanour,  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  Granada  as  ambassador  from  the  catluriicmonarchs, 
to  demand  the  arrear  of  tribute.  His  name  was  Don 
Joan  de  Vera,  a  zealous  and  devout  knight,  full  of 
ardour  for  the  faith  and  loyalty  for  the  crown.  He 
was  gallantly  mounted,  armed  at  all  points,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  moderate  but  well-appointed  retinue. 

The  Moorish  inhabitants  looked  jealously  at  this 
small  but  proud  array  of  Spanish  chivalry,  as  it  pa- 
raded, with  that  stateliness  possessed  only  by  Spanish 
cavahers,  through  the  renowned  gate  of  Elvira.  They 
were  struck  with  the  stem  and  lofty  demeanour  of 
Don  Juan  de  Vera,  and  his  sinewy  frame,  which 
showed  him  formed  for  hardy  deeds  of  arms ;  and 
they  supposed  he  bad  come  in  search  of  distinction, 
by  defying  the  Moorish  knights  in  open  tourney,  or 
in  the  famous  tilt  with  reeds  for  which  they  were  so 
renowned.  For  it  was  still  the  custom  of  the  knights 
of  either  nation  to  mingle  in  these  courteous  and  chi- 
valrous contests,  during  the  intervals  of  war.  When 
Ifaey  learned,  however,  that  he  was  come  to  demand 
the  tribute  so  aMiorrenl  to  the  ears  of  the  fiery  mo- 
narch, they  observed,  that  it  required  a  warrior  of 
his  apparent  nerve  to  execute  such  an  embassy. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  received  the  cavalier  in  state, 
seated  on  a  magnificent  divan,  and  surrounded  by  the 
officers  of  his  court,  in  the  hall  of  ambassadors,  one 
of  the  most  siimpluons  apartments  of  the  Alhambra. 
When  De  Vera  had  delivered  his  message,  a  haughty 
and  bitter  smile  rnrled  the  lip  of  the  fierce  monarch. 


"  Ten  your  sovereigns, "  said  he, "  that  the  kings  of 
Granada,  who  used  to  pay  tribute  in  money  to  the 
Castilian  crown,  are  dead.  Our  mint  at  present  coins 
nothing  but  blades  of  cimeters  and  head  of  lances. "  ' 

The  defiance  couched  in  this  proud  reply  was  heard 
with  stem  and  lofty  courtesy  by  Don  Juan  de  Vera ; 
for  he  was  a  bold  soldier,  and  a  devout  hater  of  the 
infidels,  and  he  saw  iron  war  in  the  words  of  the 
Moorish  monarch.  He  retired  firom  the  audience- 
chamber  with  stately  and  ceremonious  gravity,  being 
master  of  all  points  of  etiquette.  As  he  passed  through 
the  court  of  Lions,  and  paused  to  regard  its  celebrated 
fonntain,  he  fell  into  a  discourse  with  ihe  Moorish 
courtiers  on  certain  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  arguments  advanced  by  these  infidels,  says  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  awakened  Ihe  pious  indignation  of 
this  most  Christian  knigiit  and  discreet  ambassador, 
but  stiU  he  restrained  himself  within  the  limits  of  lofty 
gravity,  leaning  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  and 
looking  down  with  ineffable  soom  upon  the  weak 
casuists  around  hun.  The  quick  and  subtle  Arabian 
witlings  redoubled  their  light  attacks  upon  that  stalely 
Spaniard,  and  thought  they  bad  completely  foiled 
him  in  the  contest;  but  the  stem  Juan  de  Vera  had 
an  argument  in  reserve,  for  which  they  were  but  little 
prepared ;  for  on  one  of  them,  of  the  race  of  the 
Abencerrages,  daring  to  question,  with  a  sneer,  the 
immacuhite  conception  of  the  blessed  Vii^n,  the  ca- 
tholic knight  conld  no  longer  restrain  his  ire.  Ele- 
vating his  voice  of  a  sadden,  he  told  the  infidel  he 
lied,  and  raising  his  arm  at  the  same  time,  he  smote 
him  on  the  head  with  his  sheathed  sword. 

In  an  instant  the  court  of  Lions  glistened  with  the 
flash  of  arms,  and  its  foantains  would  have  been  dyed 
with  blood,  had  not  Muley  Aben  Hassan  overheard 
the  tumult,  and  forbade  all  appeal  to  force,  pronounc- 
ing the  person  of  the  ambassador  sacred,  while  within 
his  territories.  The  Abencerrage  treasured  up  the 
remembrance  of  the  insult  until  an  hour  of  ven- 
geance should  arrive,  and  the  ambassador  prayed  our 
blessed  Lady  to  grant  him  an  opportunity  of  proving 
lier  immaculate  conception  on  Ihe  head  of  this  tur- 
baned  infidel.* 

Notwithstanding  this  occurrence,  Don  Juan  de 
Vera  was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  Muley 
Aben  Hassan;  but  nothing  conld  make  him  unbend 
from  his  stern  and  stately  reserve.  Before  bis  de- 
parture, a  cimeter  was  sent  to  him  by  the  king;  the 
blade  of  the  finest  Damascus  steel ;  the  hilt  of  agaie, 
enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  thegnard  of  gold. 
De  Vera  drew  it,  and  smiled  grimly  as  he  noticed  the 
admirable  temper  of  the  blade.  "His  majesty  has  given 
me  a  trenchant  weapon,"  said  he  :  "I  trust  a  time 
wiU  come,  when  I  may  show  him,  that  I  know  how 

•  Garibay,Conipeiii].,lib.  xi,c.29.  Conde,  Hlal.delos  Arabes, 
p.  iv,  c.  S4. 

•  The  cnraieoTLoa  PalaciiMalao  reoonk  thii  anecdote,  but 
mentiODs  it  as  bappenlni;  oa  a  subaeqaent  occasion,  nhcn  Don 
Jiian  de  Vera  was  sent  to  negotiate  lor  certain  Christian  captives. 
There  appears  every  reason,  however,  to  consider  Fray  Anionio 

I  AgapMa  coTiTCt  in  Hie  period  lo  which  he  letn*  it. 
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to  use  his  royal  present."  The  reply  was  considered 
as  a  compliment  of  course ;  the  bystanders  little  knew 
the  bitter  hostility  that  lay  conciied  beneath. 

Don  Jnan  de  Vera  and  his  companions,  during  his 
brief  sojourn  at  Granada,  scanned  the  force  and 
situation  of  the  Moor  with  the  eyes  of  practised  war- 
riors. They  saw,  that  he  was  well  prepared  for  hos- 
tilities. His  walls  and  towers  were  of  vast  strength , 
in  complete  repair,  and  mounted  with  lombards  and 
other  heavy  ordnance.  His  magazines  were  well 
stored  with  all  the  munitions  of  war :  he  had  a  mighty 
host  of  foot-soldiers,  together  with  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  ready  to  scour  the  country,  and  carry  on 
either  defensive  or  predatory  warfare.  The  Christian 
warriors  noted  these  things  without  dismay;  their 
hearts  rallier  glowed  with  emulation  at  the  thoughts 
of  encountering  so  worthy  a  foe.  As  they  slowly 
pranced  Uirongh  the  streets  of  Granada  on  their  de- 
parture, they  looked  round  with  eagerness  on  its 
stately  palaces  and  sumptuous  mosques;  on  itsalcay- 
ceria  or  bazar,  crowded  with  silks  and  cloth  of  silver 
and  gold,  with  jewels  andprecious  stones,  and  other 
rich  merchandise,  the  luxuries  of  every  dime ;  and  Ihey 
longed  for  the  time,  when  all  this  wealth  should  be 
the  spoil  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Caith,  and  when  each 
tramp  of  their  steeds  might  be  fetlock-deep  in  the 
blood  and  carnage  of  the  infidels. 

Don  Juan  de  Vera  and  his  little  band  pursued  tlieir 
way  slowly  through  the  country  to  the  Christian 
frontier.  Every  town  was  strongly  fortified.  The  vega 
was  studded  with  lowers  of  refuge  for  the  peasantry; 
every  pass  of  the  mountain  had  its  castle  of  defence, 
every  lofty  height  its  watoh-tower.  As  the  Christian 
cavaliers  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  fortresses, 
lances  and  cimeters  Hashed  from  their  battlements, 
and  the  turbaned  sentinels  seemed  to  dart  from  their 
dark  eyes  glances  of  hatred  and  defiance.  It  was 
evident,  that  a  war  with  this  kingdom  must.be  one 
of  doughty  poril  and  valiant  enterprise;  a  war  of 
posts,  where  every  step  most  be  gamed  by  toil  and 
bloodshed,  and  maintained  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
The  warrior  spirit  of  the  cavaliers  kindled  with  Uie 
thought,  and  they  were  impatient  for  hostilities; 
"not,"  says  Antonio  Agapida,  "from  any  tliirst  for 
rapme  and  revenge,  but  from  that  pure  ami  holy 
indignation,  which  every  Spanish  knight  entertained 
at  beholding  this  beautiful  dominion  of  his  ancestors 
defiled  by  the  footsteps  of  infidel  usurpers.  It  was 
impossible,"  he  adds,  "to  contemplate  this  delicious 
country,  and  not  long  to  see  it  restored  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  true  faith,  and  the  sway  of  the  Christian 
monarchs. 


CHAPTER  in. 

ROW  THS  HOOa  DRSIHIKED  TO  STUM  TBI!  FIRST  BLOW   IN 
'  TBE  WIR. 

Tub  defiance,  thus  hurled  at  tlie  Castiliaa  sove- 


reigns by  the  fiery  Moorish  king,  wonkl  at  once  but 
been  answered  by  the  thunder  of  their  artiller;,  but 
they  were  embroiled  at  that  time  in  a  war  with  For- 
togal,  and  in  contests  with  their  own  taa&m  noliki. 
The  truce,  therefore,  which  had  existed  for  mMy 
years  between  the  nations,  was  suffered  to  oonlinnt; 
the  wary  Ferdinand  reserving  the  refusal  lo  paj  tri- 
bute as  a  fair  ground  for  war,  whenever  IhefaTov 
able  moment  to  wage  it  should  arrive. 

In  the  course  of  three  years  the  war  with  Portii^ 
was  terminated,  and  the  factions  of  the  Spaosl 
nobles  were  for  the  most  part  quelled.  TheCastita 
sovereigns  now  turned  their  thoughts  to  what,  bw 
tlie  time  of  the  union  of  their  crowns,  had  bean  tk 
great  object  of  their  ambition,  the  conquest  of  Gn- 
nada,  and  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  Hooiili 
power  from  Spain.  Ferdinand,  whose  pious  lel 
was  quickened  by  motives  of  temporal  policy,  \M 
with  a  craving  eye  at  Ute  ridi  territory  of  the  Nov. 
studded  with  innumerable  towns  and  dties.  H(d^ 
terminedtocarry  on  the  war  with  cautious  aodpeix- 
vering  patience,  taking  town  after  town,  and  fortra 
after  fortress,  and  gradually  plucking  awaj  all  if 
supports,  before  he  attempted  the  Moorish  capU 
"  I  will  pick  out  the  seeds  one  by  one  of  this  pon^ 
granate,"  said  the  wary  Ferdinand.  ' 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  was  aware  of  the  hostile  »- 
tentions  of  the  catholic  monarch,  but  felt  coufidol 
in  bis  means  of  resisting  them.  He  bad  amiai^ 
great  wealth  during  a  tranqnil  reign;  be  U 
strengthened  the  defences  of  his  kingdom,  audbl 
drawn  large  bodies  of  auxiliary  troops  from  Bvlai! 
besidesmaking  arrangements  with  the  African  priK^ 
to  assist  him  with  supplies  in  case  of  emergex;^ 
His  subjects  were  fierce  of  spirit,  stout  of  heart,  im 
valiant  of  hand.  Inured  to  the  exercise  of  w», 
they  could  fight  skilfully  on  foot,  but  above  all  nx 
dexterous  horsemen,  whether  heavily  anneda^ 
fully  appointed,  or  lightly  mounted  6  la  guutt'^ 
simply  lance  and  target.  They  were  patient  «f  6- 
tigue,  hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness;  prompt  fxw 
at  the  first  summons  of  their  king,  and  tenacioas* 
defence  of  their  towns  and  possessions. 

Thus  amply  provided  for  war,  Muley  Aba  B«- 
san  determineKltobe  beforehand  with  tbepoiiticf'^ 
dinand,  and  to  be  the  first  to  strike  a  Uov.  ^'^ 
truce  which  existed  between  them  there  wasi* 
gular  clause,  permitting  either  party  to  makeaidta 
inroads  and  assaults  upon  towns  and  fortresses,  p*' 
vided  they  were  done  furtively  and  by  stniap» 
without  display  of  banners,  or  sound  of  tromfKli' 
regular  encampment,  and  that  they  did  not  lastahx^ 
three  days.  *  This  gave  rise  to  frequent  eotenxt" 
of  a  hardy  and  adventurous  character,  in  ^^ 
castl^  and  strong  holds  were  taken  by  sarprise,  w 
carried  sword  in  hand.  A  long  time  had  el'i*''- 
however,  without  any  outrage  of  the  kind  on''* 

'  Granada  is  the  Spaiibti  terra  for  pomegranate. 
»  Zurita,  Anales  de  ArragoD,  I.  a,  c.  «.   KariasJ.  Bit  * 
Bipana,  I.  uv.  c.  4. 
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part  of  (he  Moors,  and  tbe  Christian  towns  on  the 
frontier  had  all,  in  consequence,  follen  into  a  state  of 
the  most  negligent  secnrity. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  cast  his  eyes  round  to  select 
bis  object  of  attack,  when  information  was  brought 
bim  that  tbe  fortress  of  2^bara  was  but  feebly  gar- 
risoned and  scantily  supplied,  and  that  its  alcayde  was 
careless  of  his  charge.  This  important  post  was  on 
the  frontier,  between  Ronda  and  Medina  Sidonia,and 
was  built  on  the  crest  of  a  rocky  mountain,  with  a 
strong  castle  perched  above  it,  upon  a  cliff  so  high 
that  it  was  said  to  be  above  the  flight  of  birds  or  drift 
of  clouds.  Tbe  streets,  and  many  of  the  houses, 
were  mere  excavations,  wrought  out  of  the  living 
rock.  The  town  had  but  one  gate,  opening  to  the 
west,  and  defended  by  towers  and  bulwarks.  Tbe 
only  ascent  to  this  craved  fortress  was  by  roads  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  so  rugged  as  in  many  places  to 
resemble  broken  stairs.  Such  was  the  situation  of 
the  momitain  fortress  of  Zahara,  which  seemed  to 
set  all  attack  at  defiance,  insomuch  that  it  had  become 
so  proverbial  throughout  Spain,  that  a  woman  of 
forbidding  and  inaccessible  virtue  was  called  a  Za- 
harena.  Bntihe  strongest  fortress  andsternest  virtue 
have  their  weak  points,  and  require  unremitting  vi- 
gilance to  guard  them ;  let  warrior  and  dame  take 
warning  from  the  £ite  of  Zahara. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
KxrEDmoR  or  mdiiIT  abbi  bassan  iOAiiin  tbi  roiTSKSs 

OF  UBMi. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  fonr 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  but  anight  or  two  after 
the  festival  of  the  most  blessed  Nativity,  that  Muley 
Aben  Hassan  made  his  famous  attack  upon  Zahara. 
The  inhabitants  of  tbe  place  were  sunk  in  profound 
sleep;  the  very  sentinel  bad  deserted  bis  post,  and 
sought  shelter  from  a  tempest,  which  had  raged  for 
three  nights  m  succession ;  for  it  appeared  but  little 
probable,  that  an  enemy  would  be  abroad  during 
such  an  uproar  of  the  elements.  Bnt  evil  spirits  work 
best  during  a  storm,  observes  the  worthy  Antonio 
Agapida  ;  and  Muley  Aben  Hassan  found  such  a 
season  most  suitable  for  bis  diabolical  purposes.  In 
the  midst  of  the  night  an  uproar  arose  withm  the 
walls  of  Zahara,  more  awful  than  tlie  raging  of  the 
stonn.  A  fearful  alarm-cry,  "  The  Moor  I  the 
Moor!"  resounded  through  the  streets,  mingled  with 
the  clash  of  arms,  the  shriek  of  anguish,  and  the  shout 
of  victory.  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force,  bad  hurried  from  Granada,  and 
passed  unobserved  through  the' mountains  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  tempest.  When  the  storm  pelted 
tbe  sentinel  from  his  post,  and  howled  round  tower 
and  battlement,  the  Moors  had  planted  tlieir  scaling- 
ladders,  and  mounted  securely  into  both  town  and 


castle.  The  garrison  was  unsaspidous  of  danger 
until  battle  and  massacre  burst  forth  withm  its  very 
walls.  It  seemed  to  the  affrighted  inhabitants,  as  if 
the  fiends  of  the  air  had  come  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  po^ssed  themselves  of  tower  and  turret. 
The  war-cry  resounded  on  every  side,  siiont  answer- 
ing shout,  above,  below,  on  the  battlements  of  tbe 
castle,  in  tbe  streets  of  the  town;  the  foe  was  in 
all  parts,  wrapped  in  obscurity,  but  acting  in  concert 
by  tbe  aid  of  preconcerted  signals.  Starting  from 
sleep,  tbe  soldiers  were  intercepted  and  cut  down 
as  they  rushed  from  their  quarters,  or  if  they  es- 
caped, they  knew  not  where  to  assemble  or  where  to 
strike.  Wherever  lights  appeared,  tbe  flashing  ci- 
meter  was  at  its  deadly  work,  and  all  who  attempted 
resbtance  fell  beneath  its  edge. 

In  a  little  whUe  tbe  stru^le  wasat  an  end.  Those 
who  were  not  slain  look  refuge  in  the  secret  places 
of  their  houses,  or  gave  themselves  up  as  captives. 
The  clash  of  arms  ceased,  and  the  storm  continued 
its  howling,  mingled  with  the  occasional  shout  of 
the  Moorish  soldiery,  roaming  in  search  of  plunder. 
While  the  inhabitants  were  trembling  for  their  fate, 
a  trumpet  resounded  through  the  streets,  summoning 
them  all  to  assemble,  unarmed,  in  the  public  square. 
Here  they  were  surrounded  by  soldiery,  and  strictly 
guarded  until  day-break.  When  the  day  dawned,  it 
was  piteous  to  behold  this  once  prosperous  commu- 
nity, which  had  lain  down  to  rest  in  peaceful  secu- 
rity, now  crowded  together,  without  distinction  of 
age,  or  rank,  or  sex,  and  almost  without  raiment  dur- 
ing the  severity  of  a  wintry  storm.  The  fierce  Muley 
Aben  Hassan  turned  a  deaf  eax  to  all  their  prayers 
and  remonstrances,  and  ordered  them  to  be  con- 
dacted  captives  to  Granada.  Leaving  a  strong  gar- 
rison in  both  town  and  castle,  with  orders  to  put 
them  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  he  returned 
flushed  with  victory  to  his  capital,  entering  it  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  laden  with  spoil,  and  bearing  in 
triumph  the  banners  and  pennons  taken  at  Zahara. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  jousts  and 
other  festivities  in  hononr  of  this  victory  over  the 
Christians,  the  capiivesor  Zahara  arrived;  a  wretched 
train  of  men,  women,  and  children,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  haggard  with  despair,  and  driven  like 
cattle  into  the  city  gates  by  a  detachment  of  Moorish 
soldiery. 

Deep  were  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  people 
of  Granada  at  this  cruel  scene.  Old  men,  who  had 
experienced  the  calamities  of  warfare,  anticipated 
coming  troubles.  Mothers  clasped  their  infants  to 
their  breasts,  as  they  beheld  the  hapless  females  of 
Zahara,  with  their  cliidren  expiring  in  their  arms. 
On  every  side  the  accents  of  pity  for  the  sufferers 
were  mingled  with  execrations  of  the  barbarity  of 
the  king.  The  preparations  for  festivity  were  ne- 
glected, and  the  >iands,  which  were  to  have  feasted 
the  conquerors,  were  distributed  among  the  captives. 

The  nobles  and  alfoquis,  however,  repaired  to  the 
Alhambra  to  congratulate  the  king  :  for  whatever 
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storm  may  rage  in  tbe  lower  r^kms  of  soaety, 
rarely  do  any  cloods,  bit  clouds  of  inoense,  rise  to 
the  awful  eminence  of  the  throne.  In  this  instance, 
however,  a  voice  reee  from  the  midst  of  tbe  obse- 
qnioos  crowd,  that  burst  like  thander*npon  the  ears 
of  Aben  Hassan.  "Wo!  wo!  wo!  to  Granada!" 
exclaimed  the  voice,  "its  hour  of  desolation  ap- 
proaches! The  mins  of  Zabara  will  fall  npon  our 
heads  :  my  spirit  tdls  me,  that  the  end  of  oar  em- 
pire is  at  hand ! "  All  shrank  bock  aghast,  and  left 
the  denoancer  of  wo  standing  alone  in  tbe  centre  of 
the  hall.  He  was  an  ancient  and  hoary  man,  in  the 
rude  attire  of  a  dervise.  Age  had  witiuered  his  form 
without  quenching  the  fire  of  his  spirit,  which  glased 
in  baleful  lastre  from  Iris  eyes.  He  was,  say  the 
Arabian  historians,  one  of  those  holy  men  tamed 
santons,  who  pass  their  lives  in  hermitages,  in  fasting, 
meditation,  and  prayer,  until  they  attain  to  the  pa- 
rity of  saints  and  the  foresight  of  pn^hets.  "  He 
was,"  says  the  indignant  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "a 
son  of  Belial,  one  of  those  fanatic  infidels  possessed 
of  tbe  devil,  who  are  sometimes  permitted  to  predict 
the  truth  lo  their  followers,  but  with  tbe  proviso,  that 
their  predictions  shall  be  of  no  avail." 

The  voice  of  the  santon  resounded  through  (he 
lofty  hall  of  the  Alhambra,  and  struck  silence  and 
awe  into  tlie  crowd  of  courtly  sycophants.  Muley 
Aben  Hassan  alone  was  unmoved.  He  eyed  the  hoary 
anchoret  with  scorn  as  be  stood  dauntless  before  him, 
and  treated  his  predictions  as  the  ravingof  a  maniac. 
The  santon  rushed  from  the  royal  presence,  and 
descending  Into  the  city,  harried  Uuxtugh  its  streets 
and  squares  with  frantic  gesticulations.  His  voice 
was  heard  in  every  part  in  awfal  denunciation.  "  The 
peace  is  broken,  the  exterminating  war  is  com- 
menced. Wo!  wo!  wo!  to  Granada!  its  fall  is  at 
hand !  desolation  shall  dwell  in  its  palaces,  its  strong 
men  shall  fall  beneath  the  sword,  its  children  and 
maidens  shall  be  led  into  captivity !  Zahara  is  bat  a 
type  of  Granada ! " 

Terror  seized  npon  the  populace ;  for  they  con- 
sidered these  ravings  as  the  inspirations  of  propliecy. 
They  hid  themselves  in  their  dwellings,  as  in  a  time 
of  general  mourning ;  or,  if  they  went  abroad,  it  was 
to  gather  together  in  knots  in  the  streets  and  squares, 
to  alarm  each  other  with  dismal  forebodings,  and  to 
curse  the  rashness  and  cruelty  of  tbe  fierce  Aben 
Hassan. 

The  Moorbh  monarch  lieeded  not  tlieir  murmurs. 
Knowing  tliat  his  exploit  must  draw  upon  bun  the 
vengeance  of  the  Christians,  be  now  threw  off  all  re- 
serve, and  made  attempts  to  surprise  Castellar  and 
Olvera,  though  without  success.  He  sent  alfaquis 
also  to  the  Barbary  powers,  informing  them  that  the 
sword  was  drawn,  and  inviting  them  lo  aid  in  main- 
taining the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  against  iIm;  violence  of  unbelievers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ixpiDmoH  or  TBI  ■Mgiiis  of  cmu  isaiht  uaiu. 

Grbat  was  the  indignation  of  King  FerdiBml, 
when  h«  heard  of  tbe  storming  of  Zahara,  mere 
especially  as  it  anticipated  his  intention  of  giving  ibe 
first  blow  in  this  eventful  war.  He  valued  bimseS 
upon  his  deep  and  prodent  policy ;  and  there  ism- 
thing  which  politic  monardis  can  less  forgive,  Itaa 
thus  being  forestalled  by  an  adversary.  HeimM- 
diately  issued  orders  to  all  the  adeiantados  andd- 
caydes  of  the  frontiers  to  maintain  tbe  ulmoit  ri^ 
anoe  at  their  several  posts,  and  to  prepare  te  am 
fire  and  sword  into  the  territories  of  tbe  IHoon; 
while  he  despatched  friars  of  different  orders,  lo  slit 
up  the  chivalry  of  Christendom  to  take  part  in  ik 
holy  crusade  against  tbe  infidels. 

Among  the  many  valiant  cavaliers  who  nSied 
round  the  tiirone  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  one  d 
the  most  eminent  in  rank  and  renowned  inarmiia 
Don  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  h 
he  was  the  dislingaished  champion  of  this  bdy  nr, 
and  commanded  in  most  of  its  enterprises  and  batUa, 
it  is  meet  that  some  particular  account  sbooldtc 
given  of  him.  He  was  born  in  1 443,  of  the  t^ 
lineage  of  the  Ponces,  and  ^m  his  eariiest  yoalh  W 
rendered  himself  fllustrious  in  the  field.  Henstf 
the  middle  stature,  with  a  muscular  and  powctM 
frame,  capable  of  great  exeriion  and  foligae.  B> 
hair  and  beard  were  red  and  curled,  his  countenaB 
was  open  and  magnanimous,  of  a  ruddy  complain 
and  slightly  marked  with  the  small-pox.  He  «• 
temperate,  chaste,  velOTons,  vigilant ;  a  just  ■< 
generous  master  lo  his  vassals;  frank  and  noble  a 
his  deportment  towards  bis  equals ;  loving  and  6i>k- 
ful  to  his  friends;  fierce  and  terrible,  yeton^ 
nimous,  to  his  enenues.  He  was  considered  tke 
mirror  of  chivali?  of  his  times,  and  compared  lifO- 
lemporary  historians  to  the  immortal  Cid. 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  had  vast  possessions  ia  ik 
most  fertile  parts  of  Andalusia,  inclndfaig  many  tow 
and  castles;  and  could  lead  forth  an  army  in(«ik 
field  from  his  own  vassals  and  dependents.  OiR- 
ceivuig  the  orders  of  the  king,  he  burned  to  ^S"^ 
himself  by  some  sudden  incursion  into  the  kii^ 
of  Granada,  that  should  give  a  brilliant  coaaneaa' 
ment  to  the  war,  and  console  the  soverdgm  for*^ 
insult  they  had  received  on  the  capture  of  Z»h«i 
As  his  estates  lay  near  Ihe  Moorish  ftontien,  * 
were  subject  to  sudden  inroads,  he  had  always  in  * 
pay  numbers  of  adalides,  or  scouts  and  guides,  n»! 
of  them  converted  Moors.  These  he  sent  out  in  •• 
directions,  to  watch  the  movements  of  theenmj' 
and  to  procure  aH  kinds  of  information  important  (• 
the  security  of  the  frontier.  One  of  these  «P'«^ 
to  him  one  day  in  his  town  of  A^rchena,  and  a^x^ 
bun,  that  the  Moorish  town  of  Alhama  was  digUl.' 
garrisoned  and  negligently  guarded,  and  b*^ J\ 
taken  by  surprise.    This  was  a  lai^,  weaNby. «" 
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populous  place,  wiibin  a  few  leagues  of  Granada.  It 
wag  situate  on  a  rocky  height,  nearly  snrrouoded  by 
a  river,  and  defended  by  a  fortress,  to  which  there 
was  no  access  but  by  a  steep  and  cragged  ascent. 
The  strength  of  ils  situation,  and  its  being  embosomed 
in  the  oenlre  of  the  kingdom,  had  produced  the  care- 
less security  which  now  invited  attack. 

To  ascertain  foUy  the  sUte  of  the  fwtress,  the 
maripiis  secretly  despatched  thither  a  veteran  soldier 
who  was  highly  in  his  confidence.  His  name  was 
Ortega  de  Prado ;  a  man  of  great  activity,  shrewd- 
ness, and  valour,  and  captain  ofescaladores,  or  those 
employed  to  scale  the  walls  of  fortresses  in  time  of 
attack.  Ortega  approached  Alhama  one  moonless 
night,  and  paced  along  its  walls  with  noiseless  step, 
laying  his  ear  occasional  Fy  to  the  ground  or  to  the 
wall.  Every  time  he  distinguished  the  measured 
tread  of  a  sentinel,  and  now  and  then  the  challenge 
of  the  night-watch  going  its  rounds.  Finding  the 
lown  thus  guarded,  he  clambered  to  the  castle. 
There  all  was  silent :  as  be  ranged  its  lofty  battle- 
ments, between  him  and  the  sky,  he  saw  no  sentinel 
on  duty.  He  noticed  certain  places  where  the  wall 
might  he  ascended  by  scaling-ladders;  and  having 
marked  the  hour  of  relieving  guard,  and  made  all 
necessary  observations,  he  retired  williout  being  dis- 
covered. 

Ortega  returned  to  Harchena,  and  assur^  the 
Marquis  of  Cadiz  of  the  practicability  of  scaling  the 
fcastle  of  Alhama,  and  taking  it  by  surprise.    The 
marquis  had  a  secret  conference  with  Don  Pedro 
Henriquez,  adelanlado  of  Andalusia,  Don  Diego  de 
Merlo,  commander  of  Seville,  and  Sancho  de  Avila, 
alcayde  of  Carmooa,  who  all  agreed  to  aid  him  with 
their  forces.    On  an  appointed  day  the  several  com- 
manders assembled  at  Klarcbena  with  their  troops 
and  retainers.    None  but  the  leaders  knew  the  ol^ect 
or  destination  of  the  enterprise,  but  it  was  enough  to 
roooe  the  Andalusian  spirit  to  know  that  a  foray  was 
intended  into  the  country  of  their  old  enemies  the 
Moors.    Secrecy  and  celerity  were  necessary  for  suc- 
cess.   They  set  out  promptly,  with  three  thousand 
genetes  or  light  cavalry,  and  four  thousand  infantry. 
Tbey  ehose  a  route  but  little  travelled,  by  tlie  way  of 
Antiqaera,  passing  with  great  labour  through  ru^ed 
and  solitary  defiles  of  the  sierra  or  chain  of  mountains 
of  Alzerifa,  and  left  all  their  ba^age  on  the  banks  of 
Che  river  Yeguas,  to  be  brought  after  them.    Their 
march  was  principally  in  the  night :  all  day  they  re- 
mained qniet;  no  noise  was  snffered  in  their  camp, 
;ind  no  fires  were  made,  lest  the  smoke  should  betray 
them.    On  the  third  day  they  resumed  their  march 
as  the  evening  darkened,  and  forcing  themselves  for- 
ward at  as  quick  a  pace  as  the  ru^ed  and  dsmger- 
ous  mountain  roads  would  permit,  they  descended 
towards  midnight  into  a  small  deep  valley,  only  half 
4  league  from  Alhama. .  Here  they  made  a  halt,  b- 
tigaed  by  this  forced  march  during  a  long  dark  even- 
i  ng  towards  the  end  of  February. 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  now  explained  to  the  troops 


the  d>jeet  of  the  expedititni.  He  told  them,  it  was 
for  the  glory  of  the  most  holy  faith,  and  lo  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  their  countrymen  of  Zahara ;  and  that  the 
rich  town  of  Alhama,  full  of  wealthy  spoil,  was  the 
place  to  be  attacked.  The  troops  were  roused  lo 
new  ardour  by  these  words,  and  desired  to  be  led 
forthwith  to  the  assault.  They  arrived  close  lo  Al- 
hama about  two  hours  before  day-break.  Here  the 
anny  remained  in  ambudi,  while  three  hundred  men 
were  despatdied  to  scale  the  walls  and  lake  posses- 
sion of  the  castle.  They  were  picked  men,  many  of 
them  alcaydes  and  officers,  men  who  preferred  death 
to  dishonour.  This  gallant  band  was  guided  by  the 
escalador,  Ortega  de  Prado,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
men  with  scaling-ladders.  They  clambered  the  as- 
cent to  the  castle  in  silence,  and  arrived  under  the 
dark  shadow  of  ils  towers  without  being  discovered. 
Not  a  liglit  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to  be  heard ; 
tlie  whole  place  was  wrapped  in  profound  repose. 

Fixing  their  ladders,  they  ascended  cautiously  and 
with  noiseless  steps.  Ortega  was  the  first  that  mounted 
upon  the  battlemenu,  followed  by  one  Martin  Galuido, 
a  youthful  squire,  full  of  spirit  and  eager  for  distinc- 
tion. Moving  stealthily  al(Hig  the  parapet  to  (he 
portal  of  the  citadel,  they  came  upon  the  sentinel  by 
surprise.  Ortega  seized  him  by  the  throat,  brandished 
a  dagger  before  his  eyes,  and  ordered  him  to  point  the 
way  to  die  guard-room.  The  infidel  obeyed,  and 
was  instantly  despatched,  to  prevent  his  giving  any 
alarm.  The  guard-room  was  a  scene  rather  of  mas- 
sacre than  combat.  Some  of  the  soldiery  were  killed 
while  sleeping,  others  were  cut  down  almost  without 
resistance,  bewildered  by  so  unexpected  an  assault: 
all  were  dispatched,  for  the  scaling  party  was  too 
small  to  make  prisoners  or  to  spare.  The  alarm  spread 
throughout  the  castle;  but  by  this  time  the  three  hun- 
dred picked  men  had  mounted  ibebattlentents.  The 
garrison,  startled  h'om  sleep,  found  the  enemy  already 
jnaslers  of  the  towers.  Some  of  the  Moors  were  cut 
down  at  once,  others  fought  desperately  from  room  to 
room,  and  the  whole  castle  resounded  willi  the  clash 
of  arms,  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  and  the  groans 
of  the  wounded.  The  army  in  c^mbosh,  finding  by 
the  uproar  that  the  castle  was  surprised,  now  rushed 
from  their  concealment,  and  approached  the  walls 
with  loud  shouts  and  sound  of  ketlle-druins  and  trum- 
pets, to  increase  the  confusion  and  dismay  of  the  gar- 
rison. A  violent  conflict  took  place  in  the  court  of 
the  castle,  where  several  of  the  scaling  party  sought 
to  throw  open  the  gates  lo  admit  their  countrymen. 
Here  fell  two  valiant  alcaydes,  Nicholas  de  Roja  an4 
Sancho  de  Avila,  but  they  fell  honourably,  upon  a 
heap  of  slain.  At  length  Ortega  de  Prado  succeeded 
in  throwing  open  a  postern,  through  which  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cadiz,  tlte  adelantado  of  Andalusia,  and  Don 
Diego  de  Merlo  entered  with  a  host  of  followers,  and 
the  citadel  remained  in  full  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

As  tlie  Spanish  cavaliers  were  ranging  from  room 
to  room,  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  entering  an  apart- 
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ment  of  saperior  richness  to  the  rest,  beheld,  by  the 
light  of  a  silver  lamp,  a  beautiful  Moorish  female, 
the  wife  of  the  alcalde  of  the  castle,  whose  husband 
was  absent,  attending  a  wedding-feast  at  Yelez  Ma- 
laga. She  would  have  fled  at  the  sight  of  a  Christian 
warrior  in  her  apartment,  bat,  entangled  in  the 
covering  of  the  bed,  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  marquis, 
imploring  mercy.  The  Ghristi^^l  cavalier,  who  had 
a  soul  full  of  honour  and  courtesy  towards  the  sex, 
raised  her  from  the  earth,  and  endeavoured  to  allay 
her  fears  J  but  they  were  increased  at  the  sight  of  her 
female  attendants,  pursued  into  the  room  by  the  Spa- 
nish soldiery.  The  marquis  reproached  his  soldiers 
with  their  unmanly  conduct,  and  reminded  them, 
that  they  made  war  upon  men,  not  on  defenceless 
women.  Having  soothed  the  terrors  of  the  females 
by  the  promise  of  honourable  protection,  he  appointed 
a  trusty  guard  to  watch  over  the  security  of  their 
apartment. 

The  castle  was  now  taken,  but  the  town  below  it 
was  in  arms.  It  was  broad  day,  and  the  people,  re- 
covered from  their  panic,  were  enabled  to  see  and 
estimate  the  force  of  the  enemy.  The  inhabitants 
were  chiefly  merchants  and  trades-people;  but  the 
Moors  all  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  wea- 
pons, and  were  of  brave  and  warlike  spirit.  They 
confided  in  ihestreugth  of  theirwalls,  and  the  certainty 
of  speedy  relief  from  Granada,  which  was  but  about 
eight  leagues  distant.  Manning  the  battlements  and 
towers,  they  discharged  sliowers  of  stones  and  arrows, 
wlienever  the  part  of  the  Christian  army  without  the 
walls  attempted  to  approach.  They  barricadoed  the 
entrances  of  iheir  streets  also,  which  opened  towards 
the  castle,  stationing  men  expert  at  the  cross-bow  and 
arquebuse.  These  kept  up  a  constant  Are  upon  the  gate 
of  the  castle,  so  that  no  one  conid  sally  forth  without 
being  instantly  wounded  or  killed.  Two  valiant  ca- 
valiers, who  attempted  to  lead  forth  a  party  in  de- 
fiance of  this  fatal  tempest,  were  shot  dead  at  the  verj^ 
portal. 

The  Christians  now  found  themselves  in  a  situation 
of  great  peril.  Reinforcements  must  soon  arrive  to 
the  enemy  from  Granada.  Unless,  therefore,  they 
gained  possession  of  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
they  were  likely  to  be  surrounded  and  beleaguered, 
and  with  scarcely  any  provisions  in  the  castle.  Some 
observed,  that,  even  if  they  took  the  town,  they  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  possession  of  it.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  to  make  booty  of  every  thing  valuable,  to 
sack  the  castle,  set  it  on  fire,  and  make  good  their 
xelreat  to  Seville. 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  was  of  different  counsel. 
"  God  has  given  the  citadel  into  Christian  hands," 
said  he,  "he  will  no  doubt  strengthen  them  to 
maintain  it.  We  have  gained  the  place  with  difficulty 
and  bloodshed ;  it  would  be  a  stain  upon  our  honour 
to  abandon  it  through  fear  of  imaginary  dangers." 
The  adelantado  and  Don  Diego  de  Merlo  joined  in 
his  opinion;  but,  without  their  earnest  and  united 
KDionstrances,  the  place  would  have  been  abandoned ; 


so  exhausted  were  the  troops  by  forced  marches  and 
hard  fighting,  and  so  ai^rdiensive  of  the  approach 
of  the  Moors  of  Granada. 

The  strength  and  spirits  of  the  party  within  tbr 
castie  were  in  some  d^ree  restored  by  the  proviaoe 
which  they  Ibund.  The  Christian  army  beneath  the 
town,  being  also  refreshed  by  a  morning  repast,  ad- 
vanced vigorously  to  the  attack  of  the  walls.  Tber 
planted  their  scaling-ladders,  and  swanningnp,  foo^ 
fiercely  with  the  Moorish  soldiery  upon  the  ramparts. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  seeiK 
that  the  gate  of  the  castle  which  opened  towards  Uv 
city  was  completely  commanded  by  the  artillery «( 
the  enemy,  ordered  a  large  breach  to  be  made  io  the 
wall,  through  which  he  might  lead  his  troops  to  Ik 
attack,  animating  them  in  this  perilous  moment  b^ 
assuring  them,  that  the  place  should  be  given  npk 
plunder,  and  its  inhabitants  made  captives. 

The  breach  being  made,  the  marqais  pat  himstil 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  entered  sword  in  hand 
A  simultaneous  attack  was  made  by  the  Christians  ■ 
every  part,  by  the  ramparts,  by  the  gate,  by  ik 
roots  and  walls  which  connected  the  castle  with  tkr 
town.  The  Moors  fought  valiantiy  in  tbtir  streeK 
from  their  windows,  and  from  the  tops  of  ib« 
houses.  They  were  not  equal  to  the  Christians  a 
bodily  strength ;  for  they  were  for  the  most  part  pet«- 
ful  men,  of  industrious  callings,  and  enervated  by  At 
frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath ;  but  tbey  were  saf^ 
rior  in  number,  and  unconquerable  in  spirit ;  old  <u 
young,  strong  and  weak,  fought  with  the  s«ne  ds- 
peration.  The  Moors  fought  for  property,  lor  liberty, 
for  life.  They  fought  at  their  thresholds  and  tbeir 
hearths,  with  the  shrieks  of  their  wives  and  diiklm 
ringing  in  their  ears,  and  (hey  fought  in  tbe  haft. 
tiiat  each  moment  woald  ^ring  aid  firom  Granadi. 
They  regarded  neither  their  own  woands  nor  tbr 
deaths  of  their  companions,  but  conlinaed  figlriiK 
until  they  fell;  and  seemed  as  if,  when  they  coold  » 
longer  contend,  they  would  block  up  the  thresiK)M> 
of  their  beloved  homes  with  their  mangled  boifies. 
Tbe  Christians  fought  for  glory,  for  revenge,  for  Ae 
holy  faith,  and  for  the  spoil- of  these  wealthy  infidek 
Success  would  place  a  rich  town  at  tbeir  man- 
failure  would  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the  tyr*! 
of  Granada. 

The  contest  raged  from  morning  until  night,  vbn 
the  Moors  began  to  yidd.  Retreating  to  a  laisr 
ma<!que  near  the  walls,  they  kept  ap  so  galling  a  bt 
from  it  witii  lances,  cross-bows,  and  arqurt«s$. 
that  for  some  time  the  Christians  dared  not  appntaci 
Covering  themselves  at  length,  wilhbucklersandoHB- 
telets,'  to  protect  them  from  the  deadly  shower,  th; 
made  their  way  to  the  mosque,  and  set  fire  to  ^ 
doors.  When  the  smoke  and  flames  roiled  ia  up* 
them,  the  Moors  gave  all  up  as  lost.  Many  rwM 
forth  desperately  upon  the  enemy,  bnt  were  kamt- 
diately  slain;  the  rest  surrendered. 

■  Mantelet  u  a  moveable  parapet,  made  of  thick  planks.  Io  pn- 
lect  troops  wlien  advancing  to  sap  or  anault  a  walled  place. 
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The  stru^le  yraa  now  at  an  end;  the  town  re- 
mained at  the  mercy  of  the  Christians;  and  the  in- 
habitants, both  male  and  female,  became  slaves  of 
those  who  made  them  prisoners.  Some  few  escaped 
by  a  mine  or  subterranean  way  which  led  to  the 
river,  and  concealed  themselves,  their  wives  and 
children,  in  caves  and  secret  places;  bat  in  three  or 
four  days  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves 
through  hanger. 

The  town  was  given  np  to  plunder,  and  the  booty 
was  immense.  There  were  found  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels,  and  rich  silks, 
and  costly  stuf&  of  all  kinds,  together  with  horses  and 
beeves,  and  abandance  of  grain,  and  oil,  and  honey, 
and  all  otlier  productions  of  this  fruitful  kingdom ; 
for  in  Aihama  were  collected  the  royal  rents  and  tri- 
butes of  the  surrounding  country  :  it  was  the  richest 
town  in  the  Moorish  territory,  and  from  its  great 
strength  and  its  peculiar  situation  was  called  the  key 
to  Granada. 

Great  waste  and  devastation  were  committed  by 
the  Spanish  soldiery ;  for,  thinking  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  possession  of  the  place,  they  began  to 
demolish  wliatever  they  could  not  take  away.  Im- 
mense jars  of  oil  were  destroyed,  costly  furniture 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  magazines  of  grain  broken 
open,  and  their  contents  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Many  Christian  captives,  who  had  been  taken  atZa- 
bara,  were  found  buried  in  a  Moorish  dui^eon,  and 
were  triumphantly  restored  to  light  and  liberty ;  and 
a  renegado  Spaniard,  who  bad  often  served  as  guide 
to  the  Moors  in  their  incursions  into  the  Christian 
territories,  was  hanged  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
battlonents,  for  the  edification  of  the  army. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
aow  m  noru  or  Giii«4DA  wras  ktitcno  or  aiiiim 

OF  TBS  CIPTDU   OF  tlaktU,  AND  BOW  TBI  HOOIISB  UHO 
SiUJIO  rOBTB  TO  BSOlili  IT. 

A  Moorish  horseman  had  spurred  across  the  vega, 
nor  did  he  rein  his  panting  steed  until  be  alighted  at 
the  gate  of  the  Alhambra.  He  brought  tidings  to 
Moley  Aben  Hassan  of  the  attack  upon  Albama. 
"  The  Christians,"  said  he,  "  are  in  the  land.  They 
came  upon  us,  we  know  not  whence  or  how ;  and 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  castle  in  the  night.  There 
bas  been  dreadful  fighting  and  carnage  on  its  towers 
and  courts ;  and  wlien  I  spurred  my  steed  from  tiie 
gate  of  Albama,  tlie  castle  was  in  possession  of  the 
onbelievers." 

Moley  Aben  Hassan  felt  for  a  ntoment  as  if  swift 
retribution  had  come  upon  him  for  the  woes  he  had 
inflicted  upon  Zahara.  Still  he  flattered  himself, 
that  this  had  only  been  some  transient  inroad  of  a 
party  of  marauders,  intent  upon  plunder ;  and  that  a 
little  succoiir  thrown  into  the  town  would  be  suffi- 


cient to  expel  them  from  the  castle,  and  drive  them 
from  the  laud.  He  ordered  out,  tlierefore,  a  thou- 
sand of  his  chosen  cavalry,  and  sent  them  in  all  speed 
to  the  assistance  of  Albama.  They  arrived  before  its 
walls  the  morning  after  its  capture.  The  Christian 
standards  floated  upon  the  towers,  and  a  body  of  ca- 
valry poured  forth  from  its  gates,  and  came  wheeling 
down  into  the  plain  to  receive  them. 

The  Moorish  horsemen  turned  the  reins  of  their  - 
steeds,  and  galloped  back  for  Granada.  They  en- 
tered its  gates  in  tumultuous  confusion,  spreading 
terror  and  lamentation  by  their  tidings.  "  Albama 
is  fallen !  Aihama  is  fallen! "  exclaimed  they;  "The 
Christians  garrison  its  walls;  the  key  of  Granada  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy! " 

When  the  people  heard  these  words,  they  remem- 
bered the  denunciation  of  the  santon  :  his  prediction 
seemed  still  to  resound  in  every  ear,  and  its  fulfilment 
to  be  at  hand.  Nothing  was  heard  throughout  the 
city  but  sighs  and  waitings.  "Wo  isme,  Aihama!" 
was  in  every  mouti),  and  this  ejaculation  of  deep  sor- 
row and  doleful  foreboding  came  to  be  the  burden 
of  a  plaintive  ballad,  which  remains  to  the  present 
day.' 

Many  aged  men,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Gra- 
nada ^m  other  Moorish  dominions  which  had  Icillen 
into  the  power  of  the  Christians,  now  groaned  in  des- 
pair at  the  thought,  tliat  war  was  to  follow  them  into 
this  last  retreat,  to  lay  waste  this  pleasant  land,  and 
to  bring  trouble  and  sorrow  upon  their  declining  years. 
The  women  were  more  loud  and  vehement  in  their 
grief,  for  they  beheld  the  evils  impending  over  their 
children,  and  what  can  restrain  the  agony  of  a  mo- 
ther's heart  ?  Many  of  them  made  their  way  through 
the  halls  of  tlie  Alhambra  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  tearing  their  hair. 
"  Accursed  be  tlie  day,"  cried  they, "  when  the  flame 
of  war  was  kindled  by  thee  in  our  land !  May  the 
holy  prophet  bear  witness  before  Allah,  that  we  and 
our  cliildren  are  innocent  of  this  act!  Upon  thy 
head,  and  upon  the  heads  of  thy  posterity,  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  rest  the  sin  of  the  desolation  of  2^- 
hara!'" 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  remained  unmoved  amidst  all 
this  storm :  his  heart  was  hardened,  observes  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  like  that  of  Pharaoh,  to  the  end 
that,  through  his  Mind  violence  and  rage,  he  might 
produce  the  deliverance  of  the  land  from  its  heathen 
bondage.  In  fact,  he  was  a  bold  and  fearless  war- 
rior, and  trusted  soon  to  make  tliis  blow  recoil  upon 
the  head  of  the  enemy.  He  had  ascertained,  tliat  the 
captors  of  Aihama  were  but  a  handful;  they  were  in 
the  centre  of  his  dominions,  within  a  short  distance 
of  his  capital.  They  were  deficient  in  munitions  of 
war,  and  {Ht>visions  for  sustaining  a  siege.  By  a  ra- 
pid movement  he  might  surround  them  with  a  power- 

'  The  mournful  liltic  Spanish  romance  of  Ay  de  mi,  Aihama  ' 
is  suppnscd  to  be  of  Moori«h  origin,  and  to  embody  the  grief  of  the 
people  of  Granada  on  lhl«  occasion. 

>  Garihay.  lib.  ■A,  c.  29. 
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fal  arnif,  cut  off  all  aid  from  their  coantryinen,  and 
«ntrap  ihem  in  the  {ortress  Ibey  liad  taken. 

To  think  was  (o  act,  with  Mnley  Aben  Hasaan; 
bat  he  was  prone  to  act  with  too  much  precipilation. 
He  immediately  set  forth  in  person,  with  three  tlioa- 
sand  horse  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action,  would  not  wait 
to  provide  artillery  and  the  various  engines  requnred 
in  a  siege.  "  The  mnliilude  of  my  forces,"  said  he, 
confidently,  "will  be  sufficient  to  overwheloi  the 
enemy." 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  thns  held  possession 
of  Alhama,  had  a  chosen  friend  and  faithful  compa- 
nion in  arms,  among  tlie  noost  distinguislied  of  the 
Christian  chivalry.  This  was  Don  Alonso  de  Cor- 
dova, senior  and  k)rd  of  the  house  of  Agnilar,  and 
brother  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova ,  afterwards  renowned 
as  the  grand  captain  of  Spain.  As  yet  Alonso  de 
Agnilar  was  the  glory  of  liis  name  and  race;  for  Iris 
brother  was  but  young  In  arms.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  hardy,  valiant,  and  enlerprisii^  Spanish  knights, 
and  foremost  in  all  service  of  a  perilous  and  adven- 
turous nature.  He  had  not  been  at  hand  to  accom- 
pany his  friend  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  in 
his  inroad  into  the  Moorish  territory;  but  he  hastily 
assembled  a  number  of  retainers,  liorse  and  foot,  and 
pressed  forward  to  join  the  enterprise.  Arriving  at 
the  river  Fegnas,  he  found  the  ba^age  of  the  army 
still  upon  its  banks,  and  took  charge  of  it  to  carry 
it  to  Alhama.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  lieard  of  the 
approach  of  his  friend,  whose  march  was  slow,  in 
consequence  of  being  encumbered  by  the  baggage. 
He  was  within  bat  a  few  leagues  of  Alhama,  when 
scoots  came  harrying  into  the  place  with  intelligence, 
that  the  Moorish  king  was  at  hand  with  a  powerful 
army.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  was  filled  with  alarm, 
lest  De  Agailar  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Forgetting  his  own  danger,  and  thinking  only  of  that 
of  his  friend,  he  despatched  a  weU-mounted  messenger 
to  ride  full  speed  and  warn  him  not  to  approadi. 

The  first  determination  of  Afonso  de  Aguilar,  when 
be  heard  that  the  Moorish  king  was  at  hand,  was  to 
take  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains,  and  await  liis 
coming.  The  madness  of  an  attempt  with  his  band- 
fbl  of  men  to  oppose  an  immense  army  was  repre- 
sented to  him  with  such  fiiree,  as  to  induce  bim  to 
abandon  Uie  idea.  He  then  thought  of  throwing 
himself  into  Alhama,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his 
friend.  But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  Muor  wonid 
in&lliUy  intercept  him,  and  he  should  only  give  the 
marquis  the  additional  distress  of  beholding  him  cap- 
tured benealli  bis  walls.  It  was  even  ui^ed  upon 
bim,  that  be  had  no  lime  for  delay,  if  he  would  con- 
sult his  own  safety,  which  could  only  be  ensured  by 
an  immediate  retreat  into  the  Christian  territory. 
This  last  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  return  of 
scouts,  who  brought  information,  that  Mnley  Aben 
Hassan  had  received  notice  of  his  movements,  and 
was  rapidly  advancing  in  quest  of  liim.  It  was  with 
infinite  reluctance  that  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  yielded 


to  these  umted  wd  powarlU  reasons.  Pmsdljagd 
sullenly  be  drew  off  his  forces,  laden  with  tke  lag- 
gage  of  the  army,  and  made  an  nnwilliD;  nirai 
towards  Antequera.  Muley  Aben  Haaua  parwd 
him  for  some  distance  through  the  moaiitiins,  In 
soon  gave  up  the  ebase,  and  toraed  with  hiitDra 
opon  Alhama. 

As  the  army  apinvached  tbe  town,  they  bdaM 
the  fields  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  ooaalri- 
men,  wIm>  had  fallen  in  defooce  of  tbe  place,  antkl 
been  cast  forth  and  left  nnburied  by  tlie  CbriitiiiiL 
There  tliey  lay,  mangled  and  exposed  to  every  ind^- 
nity,  while  droves  of  half- famished  dogs  wenprn- 
ing  upon  them,  and  fighting  and  liowling  oterthar 
hideous  repast.'  Furious  at  the  sight,  tbe  Meon,  ia 
t  he  first  transports  of  their  rage,  attacked  these  rxa- 
eus  animals,  and  their  next  measare  was  I*  mt 
tlieir  fury  upon  the  Christians.  They  roskedlit 
madmen  to  the  walte,  applied  scahng-ladden  ki  d 
parts,  without  waiting  for  the  necessary  maleltii 
and  otiier  protectiom,  thinking,  by  attacking  wl- 
denly  and  at  various  points,  to  distract  the  oMBf. 
and  overcome  them  by  the  tofix  of  nombers. 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  with  his  coirfedenle  a*- 
manders  distributed  themselves  along  the  waUi,  K 
direct  and  animate  their  men  in  the  defmce.  Tk 
Moors,  in  their  Mind  fbry,  often  assailed  tbe  ms 
AfScult  and  dangerous  pieces.  Darts,  stmes,  a' 
all  kinds  of  missiles  were  Ituried  down  opM  iWt 
unprotected  beads.  As  fast  as  they  vmatei  Af 
were  cot  down,  or  dashed  from  the  batUcBK^ 
theh'  ladders  overturned,  and  aH  who  wsresnlks 
precifHUted  headkmg  below. 

Muley  Abm  Hassan  stormed  wkbpasMnUtt* 
sight :  he  sent  detachment  after  detachment  to  salt 
the  walls;  but  in  vain  ;  they  were  like  waves  rffihiK 
upon  a  rock  only  to  dash  themselves  to  pieces.  Tii 
Moors  lay  in  heaps  beneath  the  wall,  and  among  tbei 
many  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of  Granada.  The  Cli» 
tians,  also,  saiited  frequently  from  ttte  giia*  "^ 
made  great  havoc  in  the  irregular  mallttnde  «f  >- 
sailanls.  On  one  of  tliese  occaeioos  the  party  v' 
commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  the  sane  pi(i> 
and  high-handed  knight  who  Itad  borne  tbe  enbtff 
to  Muley  Aben  Hassan  demmding  tribute,  i''^ 
doughty  cavalier,  after  a  career  of  carnage,  ynti^ 
retreating  to  the  gate,  be  beard  a  voice  caUfeg*^ 
him  in  furious  accents.  "  Turn  bade '.  tan  kxt' 
cried  the  v<»ce  :  "  Ihou  who  canst  insult  io  ka& 
prove  that  thon  canst  combat  in  the  field."  D" 
Juan  de  Vera  turned,  and  beheld  the  saaw  ^^ 
cenage  whom  he  lud  struck  with  his  sword  i»* 
Alhambra,  for  scoffing  at  the  immacolate  (ooeq)!!' 
of  the  blessed  Virgin.  All  his  holy  zeal  and  pio" 
indignation  rekindled  at  the  sight :  he  pal  baM' 
rest,  and  spurred  his  steed,  to  finish  diJs  «ieeiii"»l 
dispute.  Don  Juan  was  a  fotent  and  ima^ 
argner  with  his  weapon ;  and  lie  was  afcled,  s»j»  W 
Antonio  Agapida,  by  the  peculiar  virtue  of  toe*- 
■  Pnlgar.  tWnIc*. 
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Al  lite  very  fint  eucouuter,  hi«  lance  taXend  Uie 
amiUi  of  tbe  Moor,  and  hurled  bim  to  the  earth, 
iRver  more  to  utter  word  or  breath.  Thus,  continues 
the  w«rlby  friar,  did  tbk  scofling  infidel  receive  a 
well-merited  pnaichment  through  the  very  organ 
with  which  he  had  oiTended,  and  thus  was  tbe  im- 
maculate  conception  miraculously  vindicated  from 
his  Usui  aspersions. 

Tbe  vigorous  and  successful  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tians now  mwle  Muley  Aben  Hassan  sensible  of  bis 
error,  in  hurrying  from  Granada  willuNit  the  proper 
engines  for  a  siege.  Destitute  of  all  means  to  baiter 
the  fortifications,  the  town  remained  uninjured,  defy- 
ing the  mighty  army  wbidi  raged  in  vain  before  it. 
[uceosed  at  being  thus  foiled,  Muley  Aben  Hassan 
$ave  orders  to  undermine  the  walls.  The  Moors 
Mlvanoed  with  shouts  to  tbe  attempt.  They  were 
received  with  a  deadly  lire  from  the  ramparts,  which 
Jrove  them  from  their  works.  Repeatedly  were 
[bey  repulsed,  and  repeatedly  did  tbey  return  to  the 
?iMrge.  Tbe  Christians  not  merely  galled  them  from 
.lie  battlements,  but  issued  forth  and  cut  them  down 
u  the  excavations  they  were  attempting  to  form. 
The  contest  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  by  evening  two 
iMMJsand  Moors  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Moley  Aben  Hassan  now  abandoned  all  hope  of 
iarrying  the  place  by  assault}  and  attempted  to  dis- 
reas  it  into  terms,  by  turning  the  channel  of  the  river 
which  runs  by  its  walls.  On  this  stream  tlie  inhabit- 
inU  depended  for  their  supply  of  wator,  (be  place 
leing  destitute  of  fountains  and  cbterns,  from  which 
jroumstanoe  it  is  called  AUiama  la  teca,  or  "the 
Iry," 

A  desperate  conflict  ensued  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
iver;  the  Moors  endeavouring  to  plant  palisatloes  in 
Ls  bed,  to  divert  Uie  streanfi,  and  tlie  Christians  slriv- 
ag  to  prevent  them.  The  Spanish  commanders  ex- 
osed  themselves  to  the  utmost  danger  to  animate 
lieir  men,  who  were  repeatedly  driven  back  into  tlie 
» wn.  Tbe  Man)uis  of  Cadiz  was  often  up  to  his  knees 

I  the  stream,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  tlie  Moors. 
'he  water  ran  red  with  blood,  and  was  encumbered 
rilb  dead  bodies.  Al  length  the  overwbebning  num- 
ers  of  the  Moors  gave  them  the  advautage,  and  tbey 
ucceeded  in  diverting  tbe  greater  part  of  the  water. 
'be  Cliristians  had  to  struggle  severely  to  supfdy 
lemselves  from  the  feeble  rill  which  remained. 
'bey  sallied  to  the  river  by  a  subteiraneous  passage; 
lit  the  Moorish  cross- bowmen  stationed  tiiemselves 

II  the  opposite  bank,  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  upon 
le  Cluristians,  whenever  ihey  attempted  to  fill  their 
eseela  from  the  scanty  and  turbid  stream.  One 
arty  of  the  Christians  had  therefore  to  fight,  while 
nother  drew  water.  At  all  hours  of  day  and  night 
lis  deadly  strife  was  maintained,  until  it  seemed  as 

every  drop  of  wator  were  purchased  with  a  drop 
riilood. 

In  the  mean  time  Uie  sufferings  in  llie  town  became 
ileiise.  None  but  the  soldiery  and  their  horses 
•ere  allowed  the  precious  beverage  so  dearly  earned. 


and  even  that  in  quantities  that  only  UmtaHied  their 
wants.  The  wounded,  wlio  could  not  sally  to  pro- 
cure it,  wero  almost  destitnto;  while  the  unhappy 
prisoners,  shut  up  in  the  mosques,  were  reduced  t« 
frightful  extremities.  Many  perished  raving  mad, 
fancying  themselves  swimming  in  boundless  seas, 
yet  unable  to  assuage  their  thirst.  Many  of  the  sol- 
diers lay  pardied  and  panting  along  the  battlements, 
no  longer  able  to  draw  a  bow-string  or  hurl  a  stone, 
while  above  five  thousand  Moors,  stationed  upon  a 
rocky  height  which  overlooked  part  of  the  town,  kept 
up  a  galling  fire  into  it  with  slings  and  cross-bows ) 
so  that  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  was  oliliged  to  heighten 
the  battlements  by  using  the  doors  from  the  privato 
dwellings. 

llie  Christian  cavaliers,  exposed  to  this  extreme 
peril,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  intollte  hands 
of  the  enemy,  despatohed  fleet  messengers  to  Seville 
and  Cordova,  entreating  the  cbivah-y  of  Andalusia  to 
hasten  to  tlieir  aid.  They  sent  likewise  to  implore 
assistance  from  the  king  and  queen,  wlio  at  tliat  lime 
held  their  court  in  Medina  del  Campo.  In  the  midst 
of  llieir  distress,  a  tank,  or  cistern  of  water,  was  for- 
tunately discovered  in  the  city,  which  gave  temporary 
relief  to  tlieir  sufferings. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

■OW  TBI  DVIR  or  aiDISA  SIOORIi   AN*  TM  CHIVUM  01 

isoiLUsu  uitnNio  TO  nil  iiliii  or  aliama. 

The  perilous  situation  of  the  Clu-istian  cavaliers, 
pent  up  and  beleaguered  witliin  the  walls  of  AUiama, 
spread  terror  among  their  friends,  and  anxiety 
throughout  all  Andalusia.  IVolhIng,  however,  could 
equal  the  anguish  of  the  Marchioness  of  Cadiz,  the 
wifie  of  the  gallant  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon.  In  her 
deep  distress  slie  looked  round  for  some  powerful 
noble,  who  had  tlie  means  of  rousing  the  country  to 
the  assistance  of  her  husband.  Ko  one  appeared 
more  competent  for  the  purpose  than  Don  Juan  de 
Guzman,  tbe  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  puissant  grandees  of 
Spain;  hu  possessions  extended  over  some  of  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  Andalusia,  embracing  towns 
and  sea-porls,  and  numerous  villages.  Here  be 
reigned  in  feudal  state  like  a  petty  sovereign,  and 
could  at  any  time  bring  into  the  field  an  imine«se 
force  of  vassals  and  retainers.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidouia,  and  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  however,  were  at 
this  time  deadly  foes.  An  liereditary  feud  existed 
between  Uiem,  that  had  often  arisen  to  bloodshed  and 
war ;  for  as  yet  the  fierce  contests  between  the 
proud  and  puissant  Spanish  nc^es  had  not  been 
completely  quelled  by  the  power  of  the  (»-own,  and 
m  this  respect  tliey  exerted  a  right  of  sovereignty, 
in  leading  their  vassals  against  each  other  in  open 
field. 
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The  Dake  of  Medina  Sidonia  would  have  appeared 
to  many  the  very  last  iierson  to  whom  lo  apply  for 
aid  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz ;  bnt  the  marchioness 
judged  of  him  by  the  standard  of  her  own  high  and 
generous  mind.  She  knew  him  to  be  a  gallant  and 
courteous  knight,  and  had  already  experienced  the 
magnanimity  of  his  spirit,  having  been  relieved  by 
him  when  besieged  by  the  Moors  in  her  husband's 
fortress  of  Arcos.  To  the  duke,  therefore,  she  ap- 
plied in  this  moment  of  sudden  calamiiy,  imploring 
him  to  furnish  succour  to  h6r  husband.  The  event 
showed  how  well  noble  spirits  understand  each 
other.  No  sooner  did  the  dake  receive  this  appeal 
from  the  wife  of  his  enemy,  than  he  generously  for- 
got all  feeling  of  animosity,  and  determined  to  go  in 
person  to  his  succour.  He  immediately  despatched 
a  courteous  letter  to  the  marchioness,  assuring  her, 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  request  of  so  honourable 
and  estimable  a  lady,  and  to  rescue  from  peril  so 
valiant  a  cavalier  as  her  husband,  whose  loss  would 
be  great,  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  all  Christendom, 
he  would  forego  the  recollection  of  all  past  grievances, 
and  hasten  to  his  relief  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
raise. 

The  dake  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  alcaydes 
of  bis  towns  and  fortresses,  ordermgthem  to  join  him 
forthwith  at  Seville,  with  all  the  force  they  could 
spare  from  their  garrisons.  He  called  on  all  the 
chivalry  of  Andalusia  to  make  common  cause  in  the 
rescue  of  those  Christian  cavaliers,  and  he  offered 
lai^  pay  to  all  volunteers  who  would  resort  to  him 
with  horses,  armour,  and  provisions.  Thus  all  who 
could  be  incited  by  honour,  religion,  patriotism,  or 
thirst  oPgain,  were  induced  to  hasten  to  his  standard ; 
and  be  took  the  field  witli  an  army  of  five  thousand 
horse  and  fifty  thousand  foot.  ■  Many  cavaliers  of 
distinguished  name  accompanied  him  in  this  generous 
enterprise.  Amongst  these  was  tlie  redonblable 
Alenso  de  Agailar,  the  chosen  friend  of  tlie  Marquis 
of  Cadiz,  and  with  him  his  younger  brother,  Gon- 
salvo  Fernandez-  de  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned 
as  the  grand  captain ;  Don  Rodrigo  Givon,  also, 
master  of  the  order  of  Calatrava;  together  with 
Martin  Alonso  de  Montemayor,  and  the  Marquis  de 
YiUena,  esteemed  the  best  lance  in  Spain.  It  was  a 
gallant  and  splendid  army,  compri»ng  the  power  of 
Spanish  chivalry,  and  poured  forth  in  brilliant  array 
fromtbe  gales  of  Seville,  bearing  the  great  standard  of 
that  ancient  and  renowned  city. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Medina  del  Campo 
when  tidings  came  of  tlie  capture  of  Alhama.  The 
king  was  at  mass  when  he  received  the  news,  and 
ordered  TeDeum  to  be  chanted  for  this  signal  tri- 
umph of  the  holy  faitli.  When  the  fu^t  flush  of 
triumph  had  snbsided,  and  the  king  learned  the  im- 
minent peril  of  the  valorous  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his 
companions,  and  the  great  danger  there  was  that  this 
stronghold  might  again  be  wrested  from  their  grasp, 

•  CrAnioadelosDuqoes  de  Medina  SiUoilia,  por  Pedro  dc  Ue- 
diua.  MS, 


he  resolved  to  hurry  in  person  to  the  scene  of  action. 
So  pressing  appeared  to  him  the  emergency,  that  he 
barely  gave  himself  time  to  take  a  hasty  repast  while 
horses  were  providing,  and  then  departed  at  Ainou 
speed  for  Andalusia,  leaving  a  request  for  the  qoeen 
to  follow  hfan.'  He  was  attended  by  Don  Beltrande 
la  Cueva,  Duke  of  Albuquerque;  Don  Inigo  Lopet 
de  Mendoza,  Count  of  Tendilla;  and  Don  Pedn 
Manriquez,  Count  of  Trevino,  with  a  few  more  cava- 
liers of  prowess  and  distinction.  He  travelled  bv 
forced  journeys,  frequently  changing  his  jaded  horses, 
being  eager  to  arrive  in  time  to  take  command  of  (be 
Andalusian  chivalry.  When  lie  came  within  five 
leagues  of  Cordova,  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque  remoo- 
strateil  with  him  upon  entering  with  such  iocautioia 
haste  into  the  enemy's  country.  He  represented  It 
him,  that  there  were  troops  enough  assembled  toax- 
conr  Alhama,  and  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  advei- 
ture  his  royal  person  in  ddng  what  could  be  done  b; 
his  subjects,  especially  as  he  had  such  valiant  and 
experienced  captains  to  act  for  him.  "Besides,  sire." 
added  the  duke,  "  your  majesty  should  betiiink  job, 
that  the  troops  about  to  take  the  field  are  mere  mee 
of  Andalusia ;  whereas  your  illastrioas  predeoessen 
never  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  tbe  Moon, 
without  being  accompanied  by  a  powerful  force  el 
the  stanch  and  iron  warriors  of  Old  Castile." 

"Duke,"  replied  tbe  king,  "your  counsel  mighl 
have  been  good  had  I  not  have  departed  fipom  Meiba 
with  the  avowed  deterromation  of  succouring  these 
cavaliers  in  person.  I  am  now  near  tbe  end  of  v; 
journey,  arid  it  would  be  beneath  my  dignily  h 
change  my  intention,  before  even  I  had  met  milk 
an  impediment.  I  shall  take  the  troops  of  this  ooandy 
who  are  assembled,  without  wailing  for  those  «( 
Castile,  and,  with  the  aid  of  God,  shall  prosecute  b; 
journey."* 

As  King  Ferdinand  approached  Cordova,  the  pro- 
cipal  inhabitants  came  forth  lo  receive  him.  Lean- 
ing, however,  that  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was 
already  on  the  march,  and  pressing  forward  into  the 
territory  of  the  Moors,  the  king  was  all  on  fire  t* 
overtake  him,  and  to  lead  in  person  the  suooonr  It 
Alhama.  Without  entering  Cordova,  therefore,  be 
exchanged  his  weary  horses  for  those  of  ibe  infaaM- 
ants  who  had  come  forth  to  meet  liim,  and  pressei 
forward  for  the  army.  He  despatched  fleet  courien  it 
advance,  requesting  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  M 
await  his  coming,  that  he  might  take  command  of  Ik 
forces. 

Neither  Ihe  duke  nor  his  companions  in  arms,  how- 
ever, felt  inclined  to  pause  in  their  generoos  expoi- 
tion,  and  gratify  the  inclination  of  the  king.  jHief 
sent  ,back  missives,  representing  that  they  were  Ev 
within  the  enemy's  frontiers,  and  it  was  dangeroos 
either  to  pause  or  to  tarn  back.  They  had  likewise 
received  pressing  entreaties  from  the  besi^ed  lo 
hasten  their  speed,  setting  forth  their  great  soffierings, 

>  Illcscas,  Hist.  Punlilical. 

>  Palgar,  Cr6nica,  p.  iii,  c  3. 
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and  their  hourly  peril  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
enemy. 

The  king  was  at  Ponton  del  Maestre  when  he  re- 
ceived these  missives.  So  hiflamed  was  he  with  zeal 
for  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  that  be  would  have 
penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Granada  with  the 
liandful  of  cavaliers  who  accompanied  him;  but  tliey 
represented  the  rashness  of  such  a  journey,  through 
the  moontainons  defiles  of  a  hostile  country  thickly 
beset  with  towns  and  castles.  With  some  diflicully, 
therefore,  he  was  dissuaded  fh>m  his  inclination,  and 
prevailed  upon  to  await  tidings  from  the  army,  in 
the  fh>ntier  city  of  Anlequera. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

SIODKL  OF  TBI  KTEMTS  AT  iUIAHA. 

While  all  Andalusia  was  thus  in  arms,  and  pour- 
ing its  chivalry  through  the  mountain  passes  of  the 
Moorish  frontier,  the  garrison  of  A  Ihama  was  reduced 
to  great  extremity,  and  in  danger  of  sinking  under  its 
sufferings  before  the  promised  succour  could  arrive. 
The  intolerable  thirst  that  prevailed  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  incessant  watch  that  had 
to  be  maintained  over  the  vast  force  of  enemies  with- 
out, and  the  great  number  of  prisoners  within,  and 
tbe  wounds  which  almost  every  soldier  had  received 
in  tbe  incessant  skirmishes  and  assaults,  bad  worn 
grievously  both  flesh  and  spirit.  The  noUe  Ponce 
de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  still  animated  the  sol- 
diery, however,  by  word  and  example,  sharing  every 
hardship,  and  being  foremost  in  every  danger ;  ex- 
emplifying, that  a  good  commander  is  tbe  vital  spirit 
uf  an  army. 

Wlien  Mnley  Aben  Hassan  heard  of  tbe  vast  force 
that  was  approaching  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  that  Ferdinand  waseoming  in 
person  with  additional  troops,  he  perceived  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  -.  Albama  must  be  carried  by  one 
powerful  attack,  or  abandoned  entirely  to  the  Chris- 
tians. 

A  number  of  Moorish  cavaliers,  some  of  the  bravest 
yooth  of  Granada,  knowing  the  wishes  of  the  king, 
proposed  to  undertake  a  desperate  enterprise,  which, 
if  successful,  must  put  A  Ihama  in  his  power.  Early 
one  morning,  when  it  was  scarcely  the  grey  of  the 
dawn,  abont  tiie  time  of  changing  the  watch,  these 
cavaliers  approached  the  town,  at  a  place  considered 
inaccessible  from  the  steepness  of  the  rocks  on  which 
the  wall  was  founded ;  which  it  was  supposed  ele- 
vated the  battlements  beyond  the  reach  of  the  longest 
scaling-ladders.  The  Moorish  knights,  aided  by  a 
nnmber  of  the  strongest  and  most  active  escaladors, 
mounted  these  rocks,  and  applied  the  ladders  without 
being  discovered;  for,  to  divert  attention  fh>m  them, 
Mnley  Aben  Hassan  made  a  false  attack  upon  the 
town  in  another  quarter. 


The  scaling  party  mounted  with  diffieolty,  and  in 
small  numbers;  the  sentinel  was  killed  at  bis  post, 
and  seventy  of  the  Moors  made  their  way  into  the 
streets  before  an  alarm  was  given.  The  guards 
rushed  to  the  walls,  to  stop  tbe  hostile  throng  that 
was  still  pouring  in.  A  sliarp  conflict,  hand  to  hand, 
and  man  to  man,  took  place  on  the  battlements,  and 
many  on  both  sides  fell.  The  Moors,  whetlier 
wounded  or  slain,  were  thrown  headlong  without 
the  walls,  the  scaling-ladders  were  overturned,  and 
those  who  were  monnting  were  dashed  upon  tbe 
rocks,  and  from  thence  tumbled  upon  the  plain.  Thus 
in  a  little  while  the  ramparts  were  cleareid  by  Chris- 
tian prowess,  led  on  by  that  valiant  knight  Don  Alonso 
Ponce  the  uncle,  and  that  brave  esquire  Pedro  Pi- 
neda, nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz. 

The  walls  being  cleared,  these  two  kindred  cava- 
liers now  hastened  with  their  forces  in  pursuit  of  tbe 
seventy  Moors,  who  had  gained  an  entrance  into  tlie 
town.  Tbe  main  part  of  the  garrison  l)eing  engaged 
at  a  distance,  resisting  the  feigned  attack  of  the 
Moorish  king,  this  fierce  band  of  infldcb  had  ranged 
tbe  streets  almost  without  opposition,  and  were  mak- 
ihg  their  way  to  the  gates,  to  throw  tliem  open  to 
the  army.'  They  were  chosen  men  flrom  among  the 
Moorish  forces,  several  of  them  gallant  knights  of  tlie 
proudest  families  of  Granada.  Their  footsteps  through 
the  city  were  m  a  manner  printed  in  blood,  and  they 
were  tracked  by  the  bodies  of  those  they  had  killed 
and  wounded.  They  had  attained  the  gate;  most 
of  the  guard  had  fallen  beneath  their  cimeters  :  a 
moment  more  and  Alhama  would  have  been  thrown 
open  to  the  enemy. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Don  Alonso  Ponce  and  Pe- 
dro de  Pineda  reached  the  spot  with  their  forces. 
The  Moors  had  the  enemy  in  front  and  i-ear :  they 
placed  themselves  back  to  back,  with  their  banner  in 
the  centr6.  In  this  way  they  fought  with  desperate 
and  deadly  determination,  making  a  rampart  around 
them  with  the  slain.  More  Christian  troops  arrived, 
and  hemmed  them  in,  but  still  they  fought,  without 
asking  for  quarter.  As  their  numbers  decreased, 
they  serried  their  circle  still  closer,  defending  their 
banner  fh)m  assault,  and  the  last  Moor  died  at  h» 
post,  grasping  the  standard  of  the  Prophet.  This 
standard  was  displayed  from  the  walls,  and  tbe  tur- 
baned  heads  of  the  Moors  were  thrown  down  to  tbe 
besiegers.* 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  tore  his  beard  with  rage  at  tlie 
failure  of  thb  attempt,  and  at  the  death  of  so  many 
of  his  chosen  cavaliers.  He  saw,  that  all  further  ef- 
fort was  in  vain.  His  scouts  brought  word,  that 
they  had  seen  from  the  heights  the  long  columns  and 
flaunting  banners  of  the  Christian  army  approaching 
through  the  mountains.    To  linger  wouM  be  to  place 

'  Zurita,  lib.  XX.  cap.  43. 

>  Pedro  Pineda  received  llic  iMDOur  of  liDiglilliootl  bom  Ihe 
liand  of  King  Ferdinand  for  liis  valour  on  tiiU  occasion.  ( Alonso 
Ponce  was  already  a  knight. )  Sec  Zntiiga,  Annals  of  Seville,  lib. 
xli,  an.  Mffi. 
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himself  between  two  bodies  of  the  eaeiay.  Bi^eaking 
up  hii  cainp,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  be  gave  up  liie 
viege  of  Alharaa,  and  hastened  back  to  Granada ;  and 
Hie  last  dash  of  bis  cymbals  scarce  died  npoo  the 
ear  from  the  distant  hills,  before  the  standard  of  the 
Pukeof  Medina  Sidonia  was  seen  eoiergiiig  in  another 
direclion  from  the  defiles  of  the  mountains. 

When  the  Christians  in  Alhama  beheld  their  ene- 
mies retreating  on  one  side,  and  their  friends  ad- 
vancing 00  the  otlier,  they  uttered  shouts  of  joy  and 
itymnsof  (banksgiving ;  for  it  was  as  a  sudden  relief 
torn  present  death.  Harassed  by  several  weeks  of 
iocessanl  vigil  and  fighting,  suffering  from  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  almost  continual  thirst,  they  resem- 
Ued  skeletons  rather  than  living  men.  It  was  a 
noble  and  gracious  sight,  to  behold  the  meeting  of 
those  two  ancient  foes,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz.  When  the  marquis  be- 
held his  magnanimous  deliverer  approaching,  he 
melted  into  tears :  all  past  animosities  only  gave  the 
greater  poignancy  to  present  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
admiration :  they  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms, 
and,  from  that  time  forward,  were  true  and  cordial 
fdeods. 

While  litis  generous  scene  took  place  between  the 
commanders,  a  sordid  contest  arose  among  tlieir 
troops.  Tlie  soldiers,  who  bad  come  to  the  rescue, 
claimed  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Alhama ;  and  so 
violent  was  the  dispute,  that  both  parties  seized  llieir 
arms.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  interfered,  and 
settled  the  question  with  his  characteristic  magna- 
nimity. He  declared,  that  tiie  spoil  belonged  to 
those  who  had  captured  the  city.  "  We  have  taken 
the  field,"  said  he,  "only  fur  honour,  for  religion, 
and  for  the  rescue  of  our  countrymen  and  fellow- 
Christians;  and  tlie  success  of  our  enterprise  is  a 
sutfidenl  and  glorious  reward.  If  we  desire  booty, 
there  are  sufficient  Moorisli  cities  yet  to  be  taken  to 
enrich  us  all."  The  soldiers  were  convinced  by  the 
ft-ank  and  chivalrous  reasoning  of  the  duke;  they 
reified  to  bis  speech  by  acclamations,  and  the  tran- 
sient broil  was  happily  appeased. 

The  Mardiioness  of  Cadiz,  with  the  forethought  of 
a  loving  wife,  bad  despatched  her  major-domo  with 
the  army,  with  a  large  supply  of  provisioiis.  Tables 
were  immediately  spread  beneath  the  tents,  where 
the  marquis  gave  a  banquet  to  the  duke  and  the  cava- 
liers who  had  accompanied  him,  and  notliing  but 
hilarity  prevailed  ia  this  late  scene  of  suffering  and 
death. 

A  garrison  of  fresh  troops  was  left  in  Alhama,  and 
the  veterans,  who  had  so  valiantly  captured  and 
maintained  it,  returned  to  their  homes  burdened 
with  precious  booty.  The  marquis  and  duke,  with 
theh:  ooitfederate  cavaliers,  repaired  lo  Anlequera, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  dislinclion  by 
the  king,  who  honoured  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  with 
signal  marks  of  favour.  The  duke  then  accompanied 
his  late  enemy,  but  now  most  zealous  and  grateful 
friend,  theMarquisof  Cadiz,to  histownof  Marchena, 


where  be  received  the  reward  of  bis  geaerous  con- 
duct in  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  the  marchioiieis. 
The  marqais  gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment  in  bo- 
noar  of  liis  guest ;  for  a  day  and  night  bis  palace  was 
thrown  opea,  and  was  the  scene  of  ooniiaual  vevd 
and  festivity.  When  the  doke  departed  for  im 
estates  at  St  Locar,  the  marquis  attended  bim  for 
some  distance  on  bis  journey,  and  when  ibey  sepa- 
rated, it  was  as  the  parting  scene  of  brotliers.  Suck 
was  the  noble  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  diivalry  of 
iSpain  by  these  two  illiKtrious  rivals.  Each  reafieri 
universal  renown  from  the  part  he  had  performed  is 
the  campaign:  tlie  marquis,  from  liaving  sarpriMd 
and  captured  one  of  the  most  important  and  formid- 
able fortresses  of  the  kuigdom  of  Granada,  and  tbe 
doke  from  having  subdued  his  deadliest  foe  by  a  great 
act  of  magnanimity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EVEATS  U  SIAIUDi,  MO  BIS!  «V  Til  BOOBiSa    U»S 
BOABDIL  IL  CBKO. 

The  Moorish  king  Abea  Hassan  returned,  battti  ', 
and  disappoinled,  from  before  the  walls  of  Aihana, 
and  was  received  with  groans  and  siaotberad  ezeen- 
tions  by  tbe  pec^  of  Granada.    Tbe  precfictioBsf 
tliesanlon  was  in  every  mouth,  and  appeared  lo  ke 
rapidly  fulfilling ;  for  theenemy  was  already  stroogl; 
fortified  in  Albama,  m  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdMii. 
The  disaffection,  which  broke  out  in  mormanaaiaag 
the  common  people,  fermented  more  secretly  and 
dangerously  among  Ihenobles.    Holey  Abeo 
wasof  a  fierce  and  cruel  mture:  bisreigo  bad 
marked  with  tyranny  and  bloodshed,  and 
cbiefe  of  tlie  family  of  the  Abenoerrages,  the  nniiiriii 
lineage  among  the  Moors,  bad  fidlen  victims  to  fail 
policy  or  vengeance.    A  deep  plot  was  odw  fanaed 
to  put  an  end  lo  his  oppressions,  and  disposseas  ban 
of  the  throne.    The  situation  of  the  royal  hoosehaU 
favoured  the  conspiracy. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan,  though  crud,  was  uxwiaas: 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  many  wives,  and  was  praoe  ti 
be  managed  by  liiem  by  turns.  He  had  two  qnaea^ 
in  particular,  whom  he  had  chosen  from  affediea. 
One,  named  Ayxa,  wasa  Moorisli  feaiale ;  she  vai 
likewise  termed  in  Arabic  La  Horra,  or  "tbecbarie," 
from  the  spotless  purity  of  her  character.  While 
yet  in  the  prune  of  her  beauty,  she  bore  a  son  ie 
Aben  Hassan,  tbe  expeeted  hdr  lo  his  throne.  Tic 
name  of  this  prince  was  Mahomet  AbdaUa,or,aslM 
has  more  generally  been  termed  among  btstoriaac 
Boabdil.  At  bis  birth  the  astrologecs,  aooordng  la 
custom,  cast  his  lioroscope :  they  were  seized  wHh 
fear  and  trembling  when  they  beltrkl  the  hial  por- 
lenls  revealed  to  their  science.  "Alia  aefabar .'  God 
is  great !"  exdaimed  they :  "  he  alone  ooalrab  Ihr 
fate  of  empires :  it  is  written  in  the  hearens,  that  tbt* 
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prtnfe  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  GrMada,  bat  that 
the  downMl  of  the  Mngdom  shall  be  accomplished 
during  his  reign."  From  this  time  the  prince  was 
ever  regarded  with  aversion  by  bis  fother ,  and  the 
series  of  perseentions  which  he  saffered,  and  the 
dark  prediction  which  hnng  OTer  him  from  bis  in- 
Caney,  procured  him  the  surname  of  £1  Zogoybi,  or 
"the  nnftntnnate."  He  is  mere  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  El  Chice,  "  the  younger,"  to 
distingai^  Mm  from  an  osraping  uncle* 

The  other  fovourite  queen  of  Aben  Hassan  was 
named  Falima,  to  which  the  Moors  added  the  ap- 
pellation of  La  Zoroya,  or  "  the  %hl  of  the  dawn," 
from  her  eftblgent  beauty,  ^le  was  a  Christian  by 
birth,  the  daughter  of  the  coromaader  Sancfao  Xi- 
meoes  de  Soils,  and  had  been  taken  eaptiie  in  her 
tender  youth.  ■ 

Tlie  king,  who  was  well  striefcen  in  years  at  the 
time,  became  enamoured  of  the  blooming  Christian 
maid.  He  made  her  his  sultana ;  and  like  most  old 
men,  who  marry  in  their  dotage,  resigned  himself  te 
ber  management.  Zoroya  became  Ae  mother  of 
two  prince*;  and  her  anxiety  fbr  their  adrancement 
seemed  to  extinguish  erery  other  natural  feeling  in 
ber  breast.  She  was  as  ambitions  as  she  was  beaii- 
tifial,  and  her  ruling  desh-e  became,  to  see  one  of  her 
sons  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Granada. 

For  this  purpose  she  made  use  uf  all  her  arts,  and 
of  the  complete  ascendancy  she  had  ever  tlie  mind  of 
her  cruel  hu^nd,  to  andermine  bit  other  children 
in  bis  affections,  and  to  fill  him  with  jealousies  of 
their  designs.  Muley  Aben  Hassan  was  so  wrought 
open  by  her  machinati(His,  that  he  publicly  pot  se- 
veral of  his  sons  to  death  at  the  celebrated  fountain 
ef  lions,  in  the  court  of  the  Albambra ;  a  place  sig- 
nalized in  Moori^  history  as  the  scene  of  many  san- 
f^inary  deeds. 

The  next  measure  of  2joroya  was  against  her  rival 
sultana,  (he  virtuous  Ayxa.  She  was  past  the  bkwm 
of  ber  beauty,  and  had  ceased  to  be  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband.  He  was  easily  persuaded  to 
repudiate  her,  and  to  confine  her  and  her  son  in  the 
tower  of  Comares,  one  of  the  principal  towers  of  tlie 
Alhaoibra.  As  BoabdH  increased  in  years,  Zoroya 
beheld  in  him  a  formidable  dutacle  to  the  pretensioos 
of  ber  sons;  fi>r  he  was  universally  crasidered  heir-- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  The  jealousies,  suspicions, 
and  alarms  of  his  tiger-hearted  father  were  again 
excited ;  he  was  reminded,  toe,  of  the  prediction, 
that  fi:(ed  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  during  llie  reign 
of  tbis  prince.  Muley  Aben  Hassan  impioosly  set 
the  stars  at  defiance.  "  The  sword  of  the  execu- 
Uoaer,"  said  he,  "shall  prove  the  ftalsehoedof  these 
lying  horoscopes,  and  shall  silence  the  ambition  of 
Boabdil,  as  it  has  the  presumption  of  his  brothers." 
The  sultana  Ayxa  was  secretly  a[^sed  of  the 
crnel  design  of  the  old  monarch.  She  was  a  woman 
of  talents  and  courage,  and  by  means  of  her  female 

•  Cruniea  del  Grui  Cardenal,  c.  71. 


alleadants  concerted  a  jrfan  for  the  escape  of  her  son. 
A  faithful  servant  was  instructed  to  wait  below  the 
Albambra,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Darro,  with  a  fleet  Arabian  courser.  The 
sultana,  when  the  casile  was  in  a  state  of  deep  re- 
pose, tied  together  the  shawls  and  scarfs  of  herself 
and  her  female  attendants,  and  lowered  the  youthful 
prince  from  the  tower  of  Comares.  •  He  made  his 
way  in  safety  down  the  steep  rocky  hill  to  the  banks 
of  the  Darro,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  Arabian 
courser,  was  thus  spirited  off  to  the  city  of  Guadix  in 
the  A  Ipuxarres.  Here  belay  for  sometimeconcealed, 
until,  gaining  adherents,  he  ft>rtiffed  himself  in  the 
place,  ami  set  (he  machinations  of  his  tyrant  father  at 
defiance.  Sueli  was  the  state  of  affeirs  in  the  royal 
household  of  Granada,  when  Muley  Aben  Hassan 
returned  foiled  from  his  expedition  against  Alhama. 
The  faction  whidi  had  been  secretly  formed  among 
the  nobles,  determined,  to  depose  the  old  king  Aben 
Hassan,  and  to  elevate  his  son  Boabdil  to  (he  throne. 
They  concerted  their  measures  with  the  latter,  and 
an  opportunity  soon  presented  to  put  them  in  practice. 
Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  a  royal  country-palace, 
called  Alexares,  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada,  to  whidi 
he  resorted  eccasiontdly,  to  recreate  his  miiMl  durii^ 
this  time  of  perplexity.  He  had  been  passing  one 
day  among  its  bowers,  when,  on  reluming  to  the 
capital,  he  found  tite  gates  closed  against  him,  and 
his  son  Mcrfiammed  Abdalla,  otherwise  called  Boabdil, 
proclaimed  king.  "  Alia  achbar !  God  is  great !" 
exclaimed  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan :  "  it  is  in  vain 
to  contend  against  what  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate. 
It  was  predestined  that  my  son  should  sit  upon  the 
throne.  Alia  forefend  the  rest  of  the  prediction  !" 
The  old  monarch  knew  the  inflammable  nature  of 
the  Moors,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  check 
any  sudden  blaze  of  popular  passion.  "  A  little 
while,  said  be,  "and  this  rash  flame  will  bum  itsel' 
out;  and  tlie  people,  when  cool,  will  listen  to  rea- 
son." So  he  turned  his  steed  from  the  gnte,  and 
repaired  to  the  city  of  Baza,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  give  up  bis  throne  without  a  straggle.  A 
large  part  of  the  kingdom  still  remained  feithftol  to 
him  ;  he  trusted,  that  the  conspiracy  in  the  capital 
was  but  transient  and  partial,  aiid  that  by  suddenly 
making  his  appearance  in  its  streets,  at  the  head  of  a 
moderate  fiirce,  he  should  awe  the  people  again  into 
allegiance.  He  took  his  measures  with  that  combi- 
nation of  dexterity  and  daring  which  formed  his  cha- 
racter, and  arrived  one  night  under  the  walls  of 
Granada  with  five  hundred  chosen  followers.  Scal- 
big  the  walls  of  the  Albambra,  he  threw  himself, 
with  sanguinary  fury,  into  its  silent  courts.  The 
sleeping  inmates  were  roused  kom  their  repose  only 
to  fall  by  the  exterminating  cimeler.  Tlw  rage  of 
Aben  Hassan  spared  neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor  sex ; 
(lie  balls  resounded  \Tilh  shrieks  and  yells,  and  the 

•  Salaiar,  GT6iiiea  dri  Rran  Gardenal,  e.  7<. 
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fountains  ran  red  with  Uood.  The  alcayde,  Aben 
Coinixer,  retreated  to  a  strong  tower,  with  a  few  of 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  The  furious  Aben 
Hassan  did  not  lose  time  in  pursuing  him :  he  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  city,  and  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  its  rebellious  inhabitants.  Descending 
with  his  bloody  band  into  the  streets,  he  cut  down 
the  defenceless  inhabitants,  as,  startled  from  their 
sleep,  they  rushed  forth,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
alarm.  The  city  was  soon  completely  roused ;  tlK 
people  flew  to  arms;  lights  Uazed  in  every  street, 
revealing  the  scanty  numbers  of  this  band,  that  had 
been  dealing  such  fatal  vengeance  in  the  dark. 
Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  been  mistaken  in  his  con- 
jectures. The  great  mass  of  Uie  people,  incensed  by 
his  tyranny,  were  zealous  in  favour  of  his  son.  A 
violent  but  transient  conflict  took  place  in  the  streets 
and  squares ;  many  of  the  followers  of  Aben  Hassan 
were  slain,  the  rest  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  the  old 
monarch,  with  the  remnant  of  his  band,  retreated  to 
his  loyal  city  of  Malaga. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  great  in- 
ternal feuds  and  divisions,  which  hastened  the  down- 
fell  of  Granada.  The  Moors  became  separated  into 
two  hostile  fections,  headed  by  the  father  and  the 
son,  and  several  bloody  encounters  took  place  between 
them ;  yet  they  never  failed  to  act  with  all  their  se- 
parate force  against  the  Christians,  as  a  common 
enemy,  whenever  an  (^)portunity  occurred. 


CHAPTER  X. 

■OTAI.  IXPIDITION  IGllnST  LOXi. 

King  Ferdinand  held  a  council  of  war  at  Cor- 
dova, where  it  was  deliberated  what  was  to  be  done 
witli  Albama.  Most  of  the  council  advised,  that  it 
should  be  demolished,  inasmuch  as,  being  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  Moorish  kingdom,  it  would  be  at  all 
times  liable  to  attack,  and  could  only  be  maintained 
by  a  powerful  garrison,  and  at  vast  expense. .  Queen 
Isabella  arrived  at  Cordova  in  the  midst  of  these  de- 
liberations, and  listened  to  them  with  surprise  and 
impatience.  "  What ! "  said  she, "  shall  we  destroy 
the  first  fruits  of  our  victories?  sliall  we  abandon  the 
first  place  we  have  wrested  from  the  Moors?  Never 
let  us  suffer  such  an  idea  to  occupy  dur  minds.  It 
would  give  new  courage  to  the  enemy ;  arguing  fear 
or  feebleness  in  our  councils.  You  talk  of  the  toil 
and  expense  of  maintaining  Albama.  Did  we  doubt, 
on  undertaking  this  war,  that  it  was  to  be  a  war  of 
infinite  cost,  labour,  and  bloodshed?  and  shall  we 
shrink  from  the  cost  the  moment  a  victory  is  obtain- 
ed, and  tlie  question  is  merely,  to  guard  or  abandon 
its  glorious  trophy  ?  Let  us  bear  no  more  about  the 
destruction  of  Albama;  let  us  maintain  its  walls  sa- 
cred, as  a  stronghold,  granted  us  by  Heaven,  in  the 
centre  of  this  hostile  land ;  and  let  our  only  considera- 


tion be,  how  to  extend  our  conquest,  and  capture  tk 
surrounding  cities. "  The  language  of  Ibeqnten  in- 
fused a  more  lofty  and  chivalrous  spirit  into  the  njal 
council.  Preparations  were  immediately  nude  lo 
maintain  Albama  at  all  risk  and  expense;  and  Kins 
Ferdinand  appointed  as  alcayde  Lais  Ftmode 
Puerto  Carrero,  senior  of  the  houseof  Palina,sg(' 
ported  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Ayola,  Pero  Ruiz  de  Ak- 
zon,  and  Alonso  Ortis,  captains  of  four  Imodrd 
lances  and  a  body  of  one  thousand  foot,  supplied  litk 
provisions  for  three  months.  Ferdinand  residTedib 
to  lay  siege  lo  Loxa,  a  city  of  great  strength,  at  h 
great  distance  from  Albama.  For  tliis  parposebt 
called  upon  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Andalosiaiil 
Estremadura,  and  the  domains  of  the  orders  of  S» 
tiago,  Calalrava,  and  Alcantara,  and  of  the  priorftf 
St  Juan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Toledo,  and  bejond,» 
the  cities  of  Salamanca,  Toro,  and  Yalladoikl,  toto- 
nisb,  according  to  their  repartimientos  or  allotaMU, 
a  certain  qoantity  of  bread,  wine,  and  cattle,  to  k 
delivered  at  the  royal  camp  before  Loxa,  one  iulfit 
the  end  of  June,  and  one  half  in  July.  These  \is^. 
also,  Un^lber  willi  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa,  were  «■ 
dered  to  send  reinforcements  of  hwse  and  foot,  eiii 
town  furnishing  its  quota ;  and  great  diligence  n 
used  in  providing  lombards,  powder,  and  other  «3^ 
like  munitions. 

The  Moors  were  no  less  active  in  their  prepn- 
tions;  and  sent  missives  into  Africa,  entrettingflf 
plies,  and  calling  upon  Uie  Barbary  princes  to  aid  tin 
in  this  war  of  Uie  faith.  To  intercept  dl  »«w. 
the  Gaslilian  sovereigns  stationed  an  armada  of  Hf 
and  galleys  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  under  ik 
command  of  Martin  Diaz  de  Mena  and  Cartot  de  V>- 
lera  with  orders  to  scour  ttie  Barbary  coast,  u' 
sweep  every  Moorish  sail  from  the  sea. 

While  these  preparations  were  making,  Feriku*! 
made  an  incursion,  at  tlie  head  of  his  army,  intolt' 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  laid  waste  the  vegaido- 
troying  its  hamlets  and  villages,  ravaging  its  fiddt^ 
grain,  and  driving  away  the  cattle. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  June,  that  King  Fenfiw"' 
departed  from  Cordova,  to  sit  down  before  tbe»* 
of  Loxa.  So  confident  was  he  of  success,  that  heM 
a  great  part  of  the  army  at  Ecija,  and  advanced  «* 
but  five  thousand  cavalry  and  eij^t  thottsaiid  iobun 
The  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  a  warrior  as  wise  as  ht*" 
valiant,  remonstrated  against  employing  so  sb)"' 
force ;  and,  indeed,  was  opposed  to  tlie  measore* 
togetlier,  as  being  undertaken  precipitately,  and  «»• 
oulsufficienl  preparation.  King  Ferdinand,  hbw*' 
was  influenced  by  the  counsel  of  Don  Diego  de  Me* 
and  was  eager  to  strike  a  brilliant  and  decided  Iw* 
A  vain-glorious  confidence  prevailed  about  this  W 
among  the  Spanish  cavaliers :  they  overrawd  IW 
own  prowess;  or  rather,  lliey  undervalued  and  »• 
pised  tlieir  enemy.  Many  of  tliem  believed,  that  W 
Moors  would  scarcely  remam  in  their  city,  vrhealW 
saw  tlie  Christian  troops  advancing  to  assail  it  ^ 
Spanish  chivalry  marched,  therefore,  pUmtij »» 
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feariessly,  and  almost  carelessly,  over  the  border, 
scaotily  supplied  with  the  things  needftil  for  a  besieg- 
ing army  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country.  In  the 
same  negligent  and  confident  spirit  they  took  np  their 
station  before  Loxa.  The  country  aronnd  was  broken 
and  hilly,  so  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  form  a 
combined  camp.  The  river  Xenil,  which  runs  by 
the  town,  was  compressed  between  high  banks,  and 
so  deep  as  to  be  fordable  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
the  Moors  bad  possession  of  the  bridge.  The  king 
pitched  his  tents  in  a  plantation  of  olives,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river;  the  troops  were  distributed  in 
different  encampments  on  the  heigjits,  but  separated 
from  each  other  by  deep  rocky  ravines,  so  as  to  be 
incapable  of  yielding  each  other  prompt  assistance, 
and  there  was  no  room  for  the  operation  of  the  ca- 
valry. The  artillery,  also,  was  so  injudiciously  plac- 
ed as  to  be  almost  entirely  usdess.  Alonso  of  Ara- 
gon,  DukeofVillahermosa,  and  illegitimate  brother 
of  the  king,  was  present  at  the  siege,  and  disapprov- 
ed of  the  whole  arrangement.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  able  generals  of  his  time,  and  especially  re- 
nowned for  his  skill  in  battering  fortified  places.  He 
recommended,  that  the  whole  disposition  of  the  camp 
should  be  changed,  and  that  several  bridges  should 
be  tlirown  across  the  river.  His  advice  was  adopted, 
but  slowly  and  negligently  followed ;  so  that  it  was 
rendered  of  no  avail.  Among  other  oversights,  in 
this  hasty  and  n^ligent  expedition,  the  army  had  no 
supply  of  baked  bread,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  encamp- 
ment, there  was  no  time  to  erect  furnaces.  Cakes 
were  therefore  hastily  made,  and  baked  on  the  coals, 
and  for  two  days  the  troops  were  supplied  in  this  ii^ 
regular  way. 

King  Ferdinand  felt  too  late  the  insecurity  of  his 
position,  and  endeavoured  to  provide  a  temporary  re- 
medy. There  was  a  height  near  the  city,  called  by 
the  Moors  Santo  Albohacen,  which  was  in  firont  of 
the  bridge.  He  ordered  several  of  hb  most  valiant 
cavaliers  to  take  possession  of  this  height,  and  to  hold 
it,  as  a  check  upon  the  enemy  and  a  protection  to  tlie 
camp.  The  cavaliers  chosen  for  this  distinguished 
and  perilous  post  were  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  the 
Marquis  of  Yillena,  Don  Roderigo  Tellez  Giron,  mas- 
ter of  Calatrava,  his  brother  the  Count  of  Urefla, 
and  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar.  These  valiant  warriors, 
and  tried  companions  in  arms,  led  their  troops  with 
alacrity  to  the  height,  which  soon  glittered  with  the 
array  of  arms,  and  was  graced  by  several  of  the  most 
redoubtable  pennons  of  wariike  Spain. 

Loxa  was  commanded  at  this  time  by  an  old  Moor^ 
ish  alcayde,  whose  daughter  was  the  favourite  wife 
of  Boabdil  el  Chico.  The  name  of  this  Moor  was 
Ibraham  Ali  Alar ;  but  he  was  generally  known 
among  the  Spaniards  as  Alalar.  He  had  grown  grey 
in  border  warfare,  was  an  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Christians,  and  bis  name  had  long  been  the  terror  of 
Ibe  frontier.  He  was  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  hb 
age,  yet  indomitable  in  spirit,  fiery  in  hb  passions, 
sinewy  and  powerful  in  frame,  deeply  versed  in  war- 


like stratagem,  and  accounted  the  best  lance  in  all 
Mauritania.  He  had  three  thousand  horsemen  under 
lib  command,  veteran  troops,  with  whom  he  had 
often  scoured  the  borders,  and  he  daily  expected  the 
old  Moorish  king  with  reinforcements. 

Old  Ali  Atar  had  watched,  trom  hb  fortress,  every 
movement  of  tlie  Christian  army,  and  had  exulted  in 
all  the  errors  of  its  commanders.  When  he  beheld 
the  flower  of  Spanuh  diivalry  glittering  about  the 
height  of  Albohacen,  hb  eye  flushed  with  exultation. 
"  By  the  aid  of  Allah,"  said  he,  "  I  will  give  these 
prankling  cavaliers  a  rouse." 

Ali  Atar  privately,  and  by  night,  sent  forth  a  lai^ 
body  of  hb  chosen  ti-oops  to  lie  in  ambush  near  one 
of  the  skirts  of  Albohacen.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the 
siege,  he  sallied  across  the  bridge,  and  made  a  feigned 
attack  upon  the  height.  The  cavaliers  rushed  im- 
petuously forth  to  meet  him,  leaving  their  encamp- 
ments almost  unprotected.  Ali  Atar  wheeled  and 
fled,  and  was  hastily  pursued.  When  the  Chrbtian 
cavaliers  bad  been  drawn  a  considerable  dbtanoe 
from  then*  encampments,  they  heard  a  vast  shout  be- 
hind them,  and,  looking  round,  beheld  their  encamp- 
ments assailed  by  the  Moorish  force,  which  had  been 
placed  in  ambush,  and  had  ascended  a  diffierent  side 
of  the  hill. 

The  cavaliers  desbted  from  the  puisnil,  and 
hastened  to  prevent  the  plunder  of  their  tents.  Ali 
Atar  in  his  turn  wheeled  and  pursued  them;  and 
they  were  attacked  in  front  and  rear  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  The  contest  lasted  for  an  hour ;  the 
height  of  Albohacen  was  red  with  Mood;  many  brave 
cavaliers  fell,  expiring  among  lieaps  of  the  enemy. 
The  fierce  Ali  Atar  fought  with  the  fury  of  a  demon, 
until  the  arrival  of  more  Christian  forces  compelled 
him  to  retreat  into  the  city.  The  severest  loss  to  the 
Christians  in  thb  skirmbh  was  that  of  Roderigo  Tdlez 
Giron,  master  of  Calatrava  :  as  be  was  raising  hu 
arm  to  make  a  blow,  an  arrow  pierced  him,  just 
beneath  the  shoulder,  at  the  open  part  of  the  corslet. 
He  fell  mstantly  from  hb  horse,  but  was  caught  by 
Pedro  Gasca,  a  cavalier  of  Avila,  who  conveyed  him 
to  hb  tent,  where  he  died.  The  king  and  queen  and 
the  whole  kingdom  mourned  hb  death ;  for  he  was 
in  the  flreshness  of  hb  youth,  being  but  Iwenty-fonr 
years  of  age,  and  had  proved  himself  a  gallant  and 
high-minded  cavalier.  A  melancholy  group  collected 
about  hb  corse,  on  the  bloody  height  of  Albohacen: 
the  knights  of  Calatrava  mourned  him  as  a  com- 
mander; the  cavaliers,  wlto  were  encamped  on  the 
height,  lamented  him  as  their  companion  in  arms  in 
a  service  of  perib,  while  the  Count  of  Ureiia  grieved 
over  him  with  the  tender  affection  of  a  brother. 

King  Ferdinand  now  percdved  the  wisd(Mn  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Marqnb  of  Cadiz,  and  that  hb  tarct 
was  quite  insufficient  for  the  enterprise.  To  ctMitinne 
hb  camp  in  its  present  unfortmiate  position  would 
cost  him  the  lives  of  hb  briivest  cavaliers,  if  not  a 
total  defeat,  in  case  of  reinforcements  to  the  enemy. 
He  called  a  council  of  war  late  in  the  evening  of  Sa- 
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turday ;  and  H  was  determined  to  -withdraw  the  anny, 
early  the  nest  morning,  to  Rio  Frio,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  and  there  wait  for  additional  troops 
from  Cordova.  The  nest  morning  early,  the  cava- 
liers on  the  height  of  Albohacen  began  to  strike  their 
tents.  No  sooner  did  Ali  Atar  behold  this,  than  he 
sallied  forth  to  attack  them.  Many  of  (Ik  Christian 
troops,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  intention  to  cbuige 
the  camp,  seeing  the  tents  struck,  and  the  Moore  sal- 
lying forth,  supposed  that  the  enemy  had  been  re- 
inforced in  the  night,  and  (hat  the  army  was  on  (he 
point  of  retreating.  Without  stopping  to  ascertain 
the  troth,  or  to  receive  orders,  they  fled  in  dismay, 
spreading  confusion  through  the  camp;  nor  did  tbey 
halt  until  tbey  liad  reached  the  Rock  of  the  Lovers, 
about  seven  leagues  from  Loxa.' 

The  king  and  his  commanders  saw  the  imminent 
peril  of  the  moment,  and  made  (ace  to  the  Moors, 
eacli  commander  guarding  his  quarter,  and  repelling 
all  assaults,  white  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  ar- 
tillery and  ammanition  conveyed  away.  The  king, 
with  a  handful  of  cavaliers,  galloped  to  a  rising 
ground,  exposed  to  the  (ire  of  the  enemy,  calling 
upon  (he  flying  troops,  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
rally  them.  Setting  upon  the  Moors,  he  and  bis  ca- 
valiers chained  them  so  vigorously,  that  they  put  a 
squadron  to  flight,  slaying  many  with  their  swords 
and  lances,  and  driving  others  into  the  river,  where 
they  were  drowned.  The  Moors,  however,  were 
soon  reinforced,  and  returned  in  great  numbers.  The 
king  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded :  the  Moors 
assailed  him  furiously ;  and  twice  he  owed  bis  safety 
to  the  valour  of  Don  Juan  de  Ribera,  senior  of  Monte- 
mayor. 

The  Marqnis  of  Cadiz  beheld  from  a  distance  the 
peril  of  his  sovereign.  Snmmoning  about  seventy 
horsemen  to  follow  him,  he  galloped  to  the  spot, 
threw  himself  between  the  king  and  the  enemy,  and, 
hnriing  his  lance,  transpierced  one  of  the  most  daring 
•f  the  Moors.  For  some  time  he  remained  with  no 
other  weapon  than  bis  sword ;  his  horse  was  wounded 
by  aa  arrow,  and  many  of  his  Ihllowers  were  slain ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Moors,  and  rraco- 
ing  the  king  trom  imminent  jeopardy,  whom  he  then 
prevailed  upon  to  retire  to  less  dangerous  ground. 

The  marqnis  continued  throughout  the  day  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  ever  found  in  the  j^ace  of  greater  danger, 
and  throBgh  his  bravery  a  great  part  of  the  army  and 
the  eamp  was  preserved  trom  destruction.*  It  was 
a  perilous  day  for  the  conuaanders;  for  in  a  retreat 
of  the  kind,  it  is  the  noblest  cavidiers  who  most  ex- 
pose themsdres  to  save  their  people.  The  Duke  of 
Medina  Ceii  was  struck  (o  the  ground,  but  rescued 
by  bis  troops.  The  Count  of  Tendilla,  whose  tents 
were  nearest  to  the  city,  received  several  wounds ; 
and  various  otiier  cavaliers  of  the  most  distinguished 
note  were  exposed  to  fearful  hazard.    The  whole  day 
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was  passed  in  bloody  skimuslilags,  in  wbidilfaeki- 
dalgos  and  cavaliers  of  the  royal  honsdwU  djriie- 
guiiihed  themselves  by  their  bravery.  A  t  length,  Uk 
encampments  being  all  broken  up,  and  most  of  tbc 
artillery  and  baggage  removed,  the  bkiody  hdgfatgl 
Albohacen  was  abandoned,  and  the  neighbomined 
of  Loxa  evacuated.  Several  tents,  a  quantity  e(  f» 
visfons,  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  were  left  ipa 
the  spot,  Ihmi  the  want  of  horses  or  nudes  to  cam 
them  off. 

Ali  Atar  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  retiring  vaj. 
and  harassed  it  nntU  it  reached  Rio  Frio.  Frw 
thence  Ferdinand  returned  to  Cordova,  detply  am- 
tified,  though  greatly  benefited,  by  ibe  severe  letat 
be  had  received,  wbidi  served  to  render  him  wm 
cautious  in  his  campaigns,  and  more  diffident  of  Ir 
tune.  He  sent  letters  to  all  parts  excasiog  hii  r^ 
treat,  imputing  it  to  the  small  number  of  his  imts, 
and  the  circumstance,  that  many  of  them  wereqadx 
sent  trom  various  cities,  and  not  in  royal  pij.  I> 
the  mean  time,  to  console  bis  troops  far  their  dinp 
pointment,  and  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  he  led  Ihts 
upon  another  mroad,  to  lay  waste  the  vega  of  Gn- 
nada.  ' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OOW  ailLBT  IBM  BISSAU  BIDS  1  fOBlT  MTO  TCI  UVD ' 
■miKA  SWONU,  IRD  BOW  SB  WA«  IBCinD. 

Old  Muley  Ahen  Hassan  had  mustered  so  arar. 
and  marclied  to  the  relief  of  Loxa;  bat  anifedls 
late.  The  last  squadron  of  Ferdinand  bad  ibail  \ 
{Kissed  over  the  border.  "  Tbey  have  oooie  »i 
gone,"  said  he,  "  like  a  summer  dond,  and  aU  ik* 
vaunting  has  been  mere  empty  thunder."  Hetm- 
ed,  to  make  anoUier  attempt  upon  Alhaina,tiitg'- 
rison  of  which  was  in  the  utmost  constenialiiaalli' 
retreat  of  Ferdinand,  and  would  have  deserted  Ik 
place,  had  it  not  been  tor  the  courage  and  penew- 
ance  of  the  alcayde,  Lub  Fernandez  PaertoCaiA 
That  brave  and  loyal  commander  cheered  op  Ike  f^ 
rits  of  the  men,  and  kept  (he  old  Mooridi  king  itt)?- 
until  the  approach  of  Ferdinand,  on  hb  secml » 
cnrsion  into  the  vega,  obliged  him  to  makeiB*- 
willing  retreat  to  Malaga. 

Muley  Ahen  Hassan  fek,  that  it  wooM  be  i>  "■■ 
with  his  inferior  force,  to  oppose  the  poweribi**! 
of  the  Christian  monarch;  but  to  remain  i&i  * 
see  his  territories  laid  waste,  would  niinbimis'^ 
estimation  of  his  people.  "  If  we  cannot  paT' 
said  he,  "  we  can  strike :  if  we  cannot  keep oor«<i 
lands  from  being  ravaged,  we  can  rarige  Ike  to* 
of  the  enemy."  He  inqoired,  and  learned  iW  •* 
of  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia,  in  their  eigenw**" 
foray,  had  marched  off  with  the  king,  ud  i^j^ 
own  country  almost  defencdess.  The  tenitone** 
the  Dnke  of  Medina  Sidonia  were  particolair  •" 
guarded.    Here  were  vast  plains  of  pa«tflng*>  *" 
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▼ered  villi  flock>  and  herds;  the  very  coantrf  for  a 
hasty  inroad.  The  old  monarch  bad  a  bUler  gmdge 
againsl  the  dake,  for  baring  foiled  him  at  Albania. 
*'  I'll  giTe  tbiji  cavaHer a  leisoa,"  said  he,  exnIUngly, 
*' that  will  cure  him  of  his  lore  of  campaigmng."  So 
be  prepared  in  all  haste  fora  forage  into  thecoonlry 
aboot  Medina  Sidonia. 

Holey  Aben  Hassan  sallied  oat  of  Malaga  with  fif- 
teen hundred  horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  and  took 
the  way  by  the  sea-ooast,  marching  through  Este- 
ponia  and  entering  the  Christian  country  between 
Gibraltar  and  Gastellar.  The  only  person  that  was 
JUceiy  to  molest  him  on  this  route  was  one  Pedro  de 
Vai^gas,  a  shrewd,  hardy,  and  vigilant  scddier,  al- 
cayde  of  Gibraltar,  and  who  lay  ensconced  In  hb  old 
warrior-rock  as  in  a  citadel.  Maley  Aben  Hassan 
knew  the  watchful  and  daring  character  of  the  man; 
bat  bad  ascertained,  that  his  garrison  was  too  small 
to  enaUe  him  to  make  a  sally,  or  at  least  to  assure 
liim  any  soccess.  Still  he  pursued  his  march  with 
great  silence  and  caution ;  sent  parties  in  advance,  to 
explore  every  pass  where  a  foe  might  lie  in  ambush, 
cast  many  an  anxious  eye  towards  the  old  rock  of  Gi- 
braltar, as  its  clond-capt  summit  was  seen  towering 
in  tbe  distance  on  his  left ;  nor  did  he  feel  entirely  at 
ease,  until  he  bad  passed  ifaroagfa  tlie  broken  and 
nmanlainous  ooantry  of  Caslellar,  and  descended 
into  the  plains.  Here  be  encamped,  on  Uie  banks  of 
the  Ceionin.  Fnmi  hence  he  sent  four  hundred 
corredors,  or  fleet  horsemen,  armed  with  lances, 
who  were  to  station  themselves  near  Algeziras,  and 
to  keep  a  strict  watch,  across  the  bay,  upon  the  op- 
posite fortress  of  Gibraltar.  If  the  alcayde  attempted 
to  sally  forth,  they  were  to  waylay  and  attack  him, 
bang  almost  four  limes  his  supposed  force,  and  were 
to  send  swift  tidings  to  the  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  hundred  corredors  were 
despatdied  to  scour  that  vast  plain  called  the  Cam- 
pifia  d«  Tarifa,  abounding  with  flocks  and  herds, 
and  two  hundred  more  were  to  ravage  the  lands 
about  Medina  Sidonia.  Huley  Aben  Hasran  re- 
mained with  the  main  body  of  the  army  as  a  rallying 
point  en  tbe  banks  of  the  Celemin.  The  foraging 
parties  scoured  tbe  country  to  sudi  effect,  that  they 
caime  driving  vast  flod^s  and  herds  before  them, 
enough  to  supply  the  place  of  aH  that  had  been  swept 
from  tbe  vega  of  Granada.  The  troops  wluch  had 
kept  watch  upon  the  rock  of  Gibrallar  returned,  with 
-word,  that  they  had  not  seen  a  Christian  helmet  stir- 
ring. The  old  king  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
eecrecy  and  promptness  with  which  be  had  con- 
ducted his  foray,  and  upon  having  bafDed  the  vigi- 
lance of  Pedro  de  Yargas. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  not  been  so  secret  as  he 
imagined.  The  watchful  Pedro  de  Vargas  had  re- 
ceived notice  of  his  movements.  His  garrison  was 
barely  sufRcient  for  tlie  defence  of  the  place,  and  he 
feared  to  take  the  field,  and  leave  his  fortress  un- 
guarded. Luckily,  at  this  Juncture,  there  arrived  in 
the  harbour  of  Gibrallar  a  squadron  of  the  armed 


galleys  stationed  in  the  strait,  and  ooRBnanded  by 
Carlos  de  Yalera.  The  alcayde  iamiediately  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  guard  the  place  during  his  abs^ce, 
and  sallied  forth  at  midnight  with  seventy  horse.  He 
made  for  tbe  town  of  Gastellar,  which  is  strongly 
posted  on  a  sleep  heigiit,  knowing  that  tbe  Moorish 
king  woold  have  to  return  by  this  place.  He  ordered 
alann-fires  to  be  lighted  upon  the  mouutains,  to  give 
notice  thai  the  Moors  were  on  the  ravage,  that  the 
peasants  might  drive  the  flocks  and  herds  to  places 
of  refuge;  and  be  sent  couriers,  riding  at  full  speed 
in  every  direction,  summoning  tbe  fighting  men  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  meet  him  at  Caslellar.  Muley 
Aben  Hassan  saw,  by  the  fires  blazing  about  the 
mountains,  that  the  country  was  risuig. 

He  slrudc  bis  lenls,  and  pushed  forward  as  ra|Mdly 
as  possible  for  the  border ;  but  he  was  encumbered 
with  booty,  and  with  the  vast  cavalgada  swept  from 
the  pastures  of  the  CampiAa  of  Tarifa.  His  scouts 
brought  bioi  word,  that  there  were  troops  in  Uie 
field ;  bu^he  made  light  of  tbe  intelligence,  knowing, 
that  they  could  only  be  those  of  the  alcayde  of  Gi- 
braltar, and  that  he  liad  not  more  than  a  hundred 
horsemen  in  his  garrison.  He  threw  in  advance  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  bravest  troops,  and  with 
them  the  alcaydes  of  Marabilla  and  Casares.  Behind 
this  vanguard  was  a  great  cavalgada  of  cattle,  and 
in  tbe  rear  marched  the  king,  wiUi  the  main  force 
of  his  little  army.  It  was  near  the  middle  of  a  sultry 
summer  day,  that  tliey  approached  Caslellar.  De 
Vargas  was  on  the  watch;  and  belield,  by  an  im- 
mense doud  of  dost,  that  they  were  descending  one 
of  the  Iteights  of  that  wild  and  broken  country.  The 
vanguard  and  rearguard  were  above  half  a  league 
asunder,  with  the  cavalgada  between  them,  and  a 
long  and  cloie  forest  hid  (hem  from  each  other.  De 
Vargas  saw,  that  they  could  reader  but  little  assist- 
ance to  each  other,  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack,  and 
might  be  easily  thrown  into  confusion.  He  chose 
fifty  of  ills  bravest  horsemen,  and,  making  a  circuit, 
took  his  post  secretly  in  a  narrow  glen,  opening  into 
a  defile  between  two  roeky  heights,  tbrou^  which 
Uie  Moors  had  le  pass.  It  was  his  intention  to  suffer 
the  vanguard  and  the  cavalgada  to  pass,  and  to  tM 
upon  the  rear. 

While  thus  lying  perdue,  six  Moorish  scouts,  well 
mounted  and  well  armed,  entered  the  glen,  examining 
every  place  that  mi)^t  conceal  an  enemy.  Some  of 
the  Christians  advised,  tliat  they  diould  slay  these 
six  men,  and  retreat  to  Gibraltar.  "  No,"  said  De 
Vargas;  "I  have  come  out  for  higher  game  thaa 
these,  and  I  hope,  by  tbe  aid  of  God  and  Sanliago,  to 
do  good  work  this  day.  I  know  these  Moors  well, 
and  doubt  not  but  that  they  may  readily  be  thrown 
into  confusion." 

By  this  time  the  six  scouts  ap(H-oacbed  so  near, 
that  Ihey  were  on  the  point  of  discovering  tlie  Chris- 
tian ambush.  De  Vargas  ga\-e  the  word,  and  ten 
horsemen  rushed  forth  upon  tliem.  In  an  instant, 
four  of  the  Moors  rolled  in  the  dust;  the  other  two 
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pat  spars  to  their  steeds,  and  fled  towards  their  army, 
parsaed  by  the  ten  Christians.  About  eighty  of  tlie 
Moorish  vanguard  came  galloping  to  the  relief  of 
their  companions  :  the  Christians  tamed,  and  fled 
towards  their  ambosh.  De  Vargas  kept  his  men 
concealed,  antil  the  fugitives  and  their  pursuers  came 
clattering  pell-mell  into  the  glen :  at  a  signal  trumpet, 
Us  men  sallied  forth,  witli  great  heat,  and  in  close 
array.  The  Moors  almost  rushed  upon  their  weapons 
before  they  perceived  them.  Forty  of  the  infidels 
were  overthrown;  the  rest  tamed  their  backs. 
"Forward!"  cried  De  Vargas  :  "  let  us  give  the 
vanguard  a  brash  before  it  can  be  joined  by  the  rear." 
So  saying,  he  pursued  the  flying  Moors  down  the  hill, 
and  came  with  sucli  force  and  fury  upon  the  advance 
guard,  as  to  overthrow  many  of  them  at  the  first 
encounter.  As  he  wheeled  off  with  his  men,  the 
Moors  discharged  their  lances,  upon  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  made  great  slaughter. 
The  Moors  fought  valiantly  for  a  short  time,  until  the 
alcaydes  of  Marabilla  and  Casares  were  slain,  when 
they  gave  way,  and  fled  for  the  rearguard.  In  their 
flight  they  passed  tbrongh  the  cavalgada  of  cattle, 
threw  the  whole  in  confasion,  and  raised  such  a 
cloud  of  dust,  that  the  Christians  could  no  longer 
distinguish  objects.  Fearing  the  king  and  the  main 
body  might  be  at  hand,  and  finding  that  De  Vargas 
was  severely  wounded,  they  contented  themselves 
with  despoiling  the  slain,  and  taking  above  twenty- 
eight  horses,  and  then  retumed  to  Castellar. 

When  the  routed  Moors  came  flying  back  on  the 
rearguard,  Muley  Aben  Hassan  feared  that  the  people 
of  Xeres  were  in  arms.  Several  of  his  followers  ad- 
vised him  to  abandon  the  cavalgada,  and  retreat  by 
another  road.  "  No,"  said  the  old  king;  "  he  is  no 
true  soldier,  who  gives  up  his  booty  without  fighting." 
Pattingspnrs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  forward  through 
the  centre  of  the  cavalgada,  driving  the  cattle  to  the 
right  and  left.  When  be  reached  the  field  of  battle, 
he  found  it  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  Moors,  among  which  were  those  of  the 
two  alcaydes.  Enraged  at  the  sight,  be  summoned 
all  his  crossbow-men  and  cavahry,  pushed  on  to  the 
very  gates  of  Castellar,  and  set  fire  to  two  houses 
close  to  the  walls.  Pedro  de  Vargas  was  unable 
from  his  wound  to  sally  forth  in  person;  but  he  or- 
dered out  his  troops,  and  there  was  brisk  skirmisliing 
under  the  walls,  until  the  king  drew  ofT,  and  returned 
to  the  scene  of  the  recent  encounter.  Here  he  had 
the  bodies  of  the  principal  warriors  laid  across  mules, 
to  be  interred  honourably  at  Malaga.  The  rest  of 
the  slain  were  buried  in  the  field  of  battle.  Gather- 
ing tc^ether  the  scattered  cavalgada,  he  paraded  it 
slowly,  in  an  immense  line,  past  the  walls  of  Castel- 
lar, by  way  of  taunting  his  foe. 

With  all  his  fierceness,  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan 
bad  a  gleam  of  warlike  courtesy,  and  admired  the 
hardy  and  soldier-like  character  of  Pedro  de  Vai^. 
He  summoned  two  Christian  captives,  and  demanded, 
what  were  the  revenues  of  the  alcayde  of  Gibraltar. 


Iliey  told  him,  that,  among  other  things,  be  nt 
entitled  to  one  oat  of  every  drove  of  cattle  that  pawd 
his  boundaries.  "  Allah  forbid ! "  cried  the  old  mo- 
narch, "  that  sobrave  a  cavalier  should  be  ddhudni 
of  his  ri^t. "  He  immediately  diose  twdre  of  tlit 
finest  cattle  from  the  twdve  droves  whidi  fixwd 
the  cavalgada.  These  he  gave  in  charge  to  anal- 
faqui,  to  deliver  them  to  Pedro  de  Vargas.  "  Td 
him, "  said  he,  "  that  I  crave  his  pardon,  fornotta- 
ing  sent  these  cattle  sooner,  but  IhaveUusBNoai 
learned  the  nature  of  his  ri^ts,  and  I  hasten  lo» 
tisfy  them  with  the  punctuality  due  to  so  vntiiji 
cavalier.  Tell  hnn  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  k 
idea  the  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  was  so  active  and  vigilia 
in  collecting  bis  tolls. " 

The  brave  alcayde  relished  the  stem  soldieHk 
ideasantry  of  the  old  Moorish  monarch,  and  iqM 
in  the  same  tone.  "  Tell  his  majesty,"  uid  k, 
"  that  I  kiss  his  hands  for  the  honour  he  has  dcM 
me,  and  regret  that  my  scanty  force  has  not  pennk- 
ted  me  to  give  him  a  mwe  signal  receptkw  onki! 
coming  into  these  parts.  Had  three  hundred  borst- 
men,  whom  I  have  been  promised  from  Sets, 
arrived  in  time,  I  might  have  served  up  an  enia- 
tainment  more  befitting  sndi  a  monarch.  I  tnA 
however,  they  will  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  ni^ 
in  which  case  his  majesty  may  be  sure  of  a  rojal  re- 
gale at  the  dawning." 

He  then  ordered,  that  a  rich  silken  vest  andaoilA 
mantle  should  be  given  to  the  alfaqui,  and  diflustt' 
him  with  great  courtesy. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  shook  his  head  when  be  R- 
ceived  the  rei^y  of  De  Vargas.  "  AUahpreserreB," 
said  he,  "  from  any  visitation  of  those  hard  rident' 
Xeres!  A  handful  of  troops,  acquainted  with  the  vU 
passes  of  these  mountains,  may  destroy  an  annjet- 
Gumbered  as  ours  is  with  booty." 

It  was  some  relief  to  the  king,  however,  to  kn 
that  the  hardy  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  was  toosemdi 
wounded  to  take  the  field  in  person.  He  inmediiui; 
beat  a  retreat  with  all  speeA;  hurrying  with  mi 
predpitation,  that  the  cavajgada  was  firqaeHil 
broken  and  scattered  among  the  rugged  d^lei ' 
the  mountains,  and  above  five  thousand  of  the  cadk 
turned  back,  and  were  regained  by  the  Cbrisii>B' 
Muley  Aben  Hassan  proceeded  triampbantlj  «i>k 
the  residue  to  Malaga,  glorying  in  the  spoils  of  th 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 

King  Ferdinand  was  mortified  at  finding  his  isC' 
sion  into  the  vega  of  Granada  coanterbalancedbylw 
incursion  into  his  own  dominions,  and  saw,  that  tbot 
were  two  sides  to  the  game  of  war,  as  to  all  otbo 
games.  The  only  one  who  reaped  real  glory  ia  'k* 
series  of  inroads  and  skirmishings  was  Pedro  de  Tar- 
gas,  the  stout  alcayde  of  Gibraltar.' 

•  Alonso  de  Paleacia,  I.  xxvUi,  c.  S. 
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CHAPTER  Xa. 
rona  or  m  sPAiiisa  citiliebs  aiiono  thb  ■oottniiis  of 

Thb  foray  of  <dd  MideyAben  Hassan  bad  toacbed  tbe 
pride  of  the  Andalusian  chivalry,  and  they  determined 
on  retaliation.  For  this  purpose,  a  nomber  of  tbe  most 
distinguished  cavaliers  assembled  at  Anteqnera,  in  the 
month  of  March,  USS.  The  leaders  of  the  enterprise 
were  tbe  gallant  Marqais  of  Cadiz,  Don  Pedro  Hen- 
riqnez,  adelantado  of  Andalnsia,  Don  Juan  de  Silva, 
Count  of  Cifuentes,  and  bearer  of  the  royal  standard, 
who  commanded  in  Seville,  Don  Alonsode  Cardenas, 
master  of  the  religions  and  military  order  of  Santiago, 
and  Don  Alonso  de  Agailar.  Several  other  cavaliers 
of  note  hastened  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise,  and 


their  tremendoas  passes,  which  were  often  nothing 
more  than  the  deep,  dry  bed  of  torrents,  might  set 
whole  armies  at  defiance.  Even  if  vanqaished,  they 
afforded  no  spoil  to  the  victor;  their  houses  were 
little  better  than  bare  walk,  and  they  would  drive  off 
their  scanty  flocks  and  herds  to  the  fortresses  of  the 
mountains.  The  sober  counsel  of  the  Maiquis  was 
over-ruled.  The  cavaliers,  accustomed  to  mountain 
warfare,  considered  themselves  and  their  horses  equal 
to  any  wild  and  rugged  expedition,  and  were  flush- 
ed with  the  idea  of  a  brilliant  assault  upon  Malaga. 
Leaving  all  heavy  ba^age  at  Anteqnera,  and  all  sudi 
as  had  horses  too  weak  for  this  mountain  scramble, 
they  set  forth,  foil  of  spirit  and  confidence.  Don 
Alonso  de  Agnilar  and  the  adelantado  of  Andalusia 
led  the  squadron  of  advance;  tbe  Count  of  Cifuentes 
followed,  with  certain  of  the  chivalry  of  Seville;  then 
in  a  little  time,  about  twenty-seven  hundred  horse  y!^i™^^6l>Bttalion  of  the  most  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce 
and  several  companies  of  foot  were  assembled  withiii*]  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz :  he  was  accompanied  by 


the  old  warlike  city  of  Antequen,  comprising  the 
very  flower  of  Andalusian  chivahy.  A  council  of 
war  was  held  by  tbe  chiefs,  to  determine  in  what 
quarter  they  should  strike  a  blow.  The  rival  Moorish 
kings  were  waging  civil  war  with  each  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  Granada,  and  the  whole  country  lay  open 
to  inroad.  Various  plans  were  proposed  by  the  dif- 
ferent cavaliers.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  was  desirous 
of  scaling  tbe  walls  of  Zahara,  and  regaining  posses- 
sion of  that  important  fortress.  Tbe  master  ofSantiago, 
however,  suggested  a  wider  range,  and  a  still  more 
important  object.  He  had  received  information  from 
his  adalides,  who  were  apostate  Moors,  that  an  incur- 
sion might  be  made  with  safety  into  a  mountainous 
region  near  Malaga,  called  the  Axarqnia.  Here  were 
valleys  of  pasture-land,  wen  stocked  with  flocks  and 
herds;  and  there  were  numerous  villages  and  ham- 
lets, which  would  be  an  easy  prey.  Tbe  city  of 
Malaga  was  too  weakly  garrisoned,  and  had  too  few 
cavalry,  to  send  forth  any  force  in  opposition.  And 
he  added,  that  they  might  extend  their  ravages  to  its 
very  gates,  and  peradventore  carry  that  wealthy 
place  by  sadden  assault.  The  adventurous  spirits  of 
tbe  cavaliers  were  inflamed  by  this  suggestion  :  in 
their  sanguine  confidence,  they  already  beheld  Ma- 
laga in  their  power,  and  they  were  eager  for  the 
enterprise.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  endeavoured  to 
interpose  a  little  cool  caution  :  be  likewise  had  apos- 
tate adalides,  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced 
on  tbe  borders.  Among  these,  be  placed  especial 
reliance  on  one,  named  Luis  Amar,  who  knew  all  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  country.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  bim  a  particular  account  of  these  moun- 
tains of  the  Axarquia.'  Their  savage  and  broken 
nature  was  a  sufficient  defence  for  the  fierce  people 
that  inhabited  them,  who,  manning  their  rocks,  and 

•  Palgw,  in  hi<  chronicle,  rerenet  the  caie  and  make*  (he  Har- 
qui*  of  Cadix  recommend  the  expedllion  to  the  Axarquia  s  but 
Fray  Antonio  Agaplda  ia  supported  in  hi<  atatement  by  that  most 
veradom  and  contemporary  chronicler,  Andres  Bernaldet,  corale 
orLo«Palack)8. 


several  of  his  brothers  and  nephews,  and  many  ca- 
valiers who  sought  distinction  under  his  banner;  and 
as  this  fomily  band  paraded  in  martial  state  through 
the  streets  of  Anteqnera,  they  attracted  universal 
attention  and  applause.  The  rearguard  was  led  by 
Don  Alonso  Cardenas,  master  ofSantiago;  and  was 
composed  of  the  knights  of  his  order,  and  the  cavaliers 
of  Ecija,  with  certain  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Bro- 
therhood, whom  the  king  had  placed  under  his  com- 
mand. Tbe  army  was  attended  by  a  great  train  of 
mules,  laden  with  provisions  for  a  few  days'  supply, 
until  they  should  be  able  to  forage  among  the  Moorish 
villages.  Never  did  a  more  gallant  and  self-confident 
little  army  tread  the  earth.  It  was  composed  of  men 
full  of  health  and  vigour,  to  whom  war  was  a  pastime 
and  delight.  They  bad  spared  no  expense  in  their 
equipments;  for  never  was  the  pomp  of  war  carried 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  among  the  proud  chivalry  of 
Spain.  Cased  in  armour,  richly  inlaid  and  embossed, 
decked  with  rich  snrcoats  and  waving  plimies,  and 
superbly  mounted  on  Andalusian  steeds,  they  pranc- 
ed out  of  Antequera,  with  banners  flying,  and  their 
various  devices  and  armorial  bearings  ostentatiously 
displayed;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  their  hopes,  pro- 
mised the  inhabitants  to  enrich  them  with  the  spoils 
of  Malaga.  In  the  rear  of  this  warlike  pageant  fol- 
lowed a  peaceful  band,  intent  upon  profiting  by  the 
anticipated  victories.  They  were  not  the  customary 
wretches  that  hover  about  armies,  to  plunder  and 
strip  tbe  dead;  bat  goodly  and  substantial  traders, 
from  Seville,  Cordova,  and  other  cities  of  traffic. 
They  rode  sleek  mules,  and  were  clad  in  fair  raiment, 
with  long  leathern  purses  at  their  girdles,  well  filled 
with  pistoles  and  other  golden  coin.  They  had  heard 
of  the  spoils,  wasted  by  the  soldiery  at  the  capture  of 
Albama,  and  were  provided  with  moneys  to  buy  up 
tbe  jewels  and  precious  stones,  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  rich  silks  and  cloths,  that  should  form 
tbe  plunder  of  Malaga.  The  proud  cavaliers  eyed 
these  sons  of  trafiic  with  great  disdain,  but  permitted 
I  Ihem  to  follow,  for  the  convenience  of  the  troops, 
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who  migiil  otherwise  be  overbardened  with  booty. 

It  had  been  intended  to  conduct  this  expedition 
with  great  celerity  and  secrecy ;  but  the  noise  of  their 
preparations  had  already  reached  this  city  of  Malaga. 
The  garrison,  it  is  tme,  vas  weak,  but  the  com- 
mander was  himself  a  host.  This  was  Matey  Ab- 
dallah,  commonly  called  El  Zagal,  or  "  the  valiant." 
He  was  younger  brother  of  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  and 
general  of  the  few  forces  which  remained  faithftil  to 
the  old  monardi.  He  possessed  equal  fierceness  of 
spirit  with  his  brother,  and  surpassed  him  in  craft 
juid  vigilance.  H»  very  name  was  a  war-cry  among 
bis  soldiery,  who  had  the  most  extravagant  opinion 
of  his  prowess. 

El  Zagal  suspected  that  Malaga  was  the  object  of 
this  noisy  expedition.  He  consulted  with  old  Berir, 
a  veteran  Moor,  who  governed  the  city.  "  If  this 
army  of  marauders  were  to  reach  Malaga,"  said  he, 
"  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  keep  them  without  its 
Walls.  I  will  throw  myself  with  a  small  force  inio 
the  monnlains,  rouse  the  peasantry,  take  possession 
of  the  passes,  and  endeavour  to  give  these  Spanish 
cavaliers  sufficient  entertainment  upon  the  road." 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday,  that  the  prankling  army 
of  high-mettled  warriors  issued  ftx>m  the  ancient  gates 
of  Anleqiiera.  They  marched  all  day  and  night, 
making  their  way  secretly,  as  they  supposed,  through 
the  passes  of  the  mountains.  As  the  tract  of  country 
they  intended  to  maraud  was  fiir  in  the  Moorish  terri- 
tories, near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  did  not 
arrive  there  till  late  in  (he  following  day.  In  passing 
through  these  stem  and  lofty  mountains,  their  path 
was  often  along  the  bottom  of  a  barranca,  or  deep 
rocky  valley,  with  a  scanty  stream  dashing  along  it, 
among  the  loose  rocks  and  stones  which  it  had  broken 
and  rolled  down  in  the  time  of  its  autumnal  violence. 
Sometimes  llieir  road  was  a  mere  rambia,  ordry  bed 
of  a  torrent,  cut  deep  into  the  mountains,  and  filled 
with  their  shattered  fhigments.  These  barrancas 
and  ramblas  were  overhung  by  Immense  clifb  and 
precipices,  forming  the  lurking-places  of  ambuscades 
during  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards, 
as  in  after  times  they  have  become  the  favourite 
haunts  of  robbers,  to  waylay  the  unfortunate  tra- 
veller. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  the  cavaliers  came  to  a 
lolty  part  of  the  mountains,  commanding,  to  their 
right,  a  distant  glimpse  of  a  part  of  the  foir  vega  of 
Malaga,  with  the  blue  Mediterranean  beyond,  and 
they  hailed  it  with  exultation  as  a  glimpse  of  the  pro- 
mised land.  As  the  night  closed  in,  they  reached  tlie 
chain  of  little  valleys  and  hamlets,  locked  up  among 
these  rocky  heights,  and  known  among  the  Moors 
by  the  name  of  tlie  Axarquia.  Here  their  vaunting 
hopes  were  destined  to  meet  with  the  first  disappoint- 
ment. The  inhabitants  had  heard  of  their  approach ; 
they  had  conveyed  away  their  cattle  and  effects;  and, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  towers  and  fortresses  of  the  mountains.  Enraged 
at  their  disappointment,  the  troops  set  fire  to  the  de- 


serted houses,  and  presaed  forward,  hoping  br  bet- 
ter fortune  as  they  advanced.  Don  Alonsade  Agoilar. 
and  the  other  cavaliers  in  the  vanguard,  apceid  w 
their  forces,  to  lay  waste  the  country;  captorii^i 
few  lingering  herds  of  cattle,  with  the  Moorish  fa- 
sants  who  were  driving  them  lo  some  place  of  nilT 
While  this  marauding  party  carried  SntvA  iwoni  ■ 
the  advance,  and  lit  up  the  mountain  dilfi  villi  Ik 
flames  of  the  hamlets,  (he  master  of  Santiigo,  wbi 
brought  up  the  rearguard,  maintahwd  dricl  okIb, 
keeping  his  kni^ts  t<^;e(faer  in  martial  anaj,  xaii 
for  attack  or  defence  should  an  enemy  appear.  IV 
men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  aUanptedii 
roam  in  quest  of  booty ;  but  he  called  ihem  biet,  W 
rebuked  them  severely. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  moonlaig(» 
pletely  broken  up  by  barrancas  and  ramUai  of « 
depth,  and  shagged  with  rocks  and  predpices.  I 
was  impossiUe  to  maintain  the  order  of  mireli;  Ik 
horses  had  no  ro^m  for  action,  and  wete  »H«l! 
manageable,  having  to  scramble  from  rock  to  nd. 
and  up  and  down  frightful  declivities,  irheittkm 
was  scarce  footing  for  a  moontain-^goat.  Paswk; 
a  burning  village,  (he  light  of  the  flama  ttitM 
their  perplexed  situation.  The  Moors  who  bad  uks 
refuge  in  a  watch-tower  on  an  unpending  hd^ 
shouted  with  exultation,  when  they  looked  down  if* 
these  glistering  cavaliers,  straggling  and  stootie 
among  the  rocks.  Sallying  forth  from  their  tow 
they  took  possession  of  the  difb  which  overtMiif  k 
ravine,  and  hurled  darts  and  stones  upon  tbe  of.- 
It  was  with  the  utmost  grief  of  heart,  (bat  tbe  ^ 
master  of  Santiago  beheld  his  brave  men  bUhgB' 
helpless  victims  around  him,  without  the  mew^ 
resistance  or  revenge.  The  confusion  of  his  fcUow 
was  increased  by  the  shoots  o{  the  Moors,  multiit' 
by  the  echoes  of  every  crag  and  cliff,  as  if  tbej  w 
surrounded  by  innumerable  foes.  Being  e^. 
ignorant  of  the  country,  in  their  strog^  to »' 
(ricate  themselves  (hey  plunged  into  oiber  gl* 
and  defiles,  where  they  were  still  more  esftiti  <• 
danger.  In  (his  extremity,  (he  master  of  Samiip 
despatched  messengers  in  search  of  soocoor.  Ik 
Marquis  of  Cadiz,  like  a  loyal  companhxi  in  aw 
hastened  to  his  aid  with  bis  cavab?.  Hb  apptx' 
checked  the  assaults  of  the  enemy ;  and  (be  t^ 
was  at  leng(h  enaUed  to  extricate  his  troops  b*  * 
defile.  In  the  mean  time,  Don  Aionso  de  ^ 
and  his  companions,  in  their  eager  adraoce,  t* 
likewise  got  entangled  in  deep  glens,  and  diT^ 
of  torrents,  where  they  had  been  severely  g*^*? 
the  insulting  attacks  of  a  handful  of  Moorish  pean* 
posted  on  the  impendmg  precipices.  Tbe  proadf** 
of  De  Agnilar  was  incensed  at  having  (heg**" 
war  (bus  turned  upon  him,  and  his  gallant  fcr»*- 
mineered  over  by  mountain  boors,  wliom  be  ^ 
thought  to  drive,  like  their  own  cattle,  lo  AiKefW 
Hearing,  however,  that  (he  Marquis  of  Cadir  audi" 
mas(er  of  Santiago  were  engaged  wltli  (he  taenf- 
he  disregarded  his  own  danger,  and  calling  WS""" 
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bis  troops,  relumed  to  assiit  iheni,  or  rather,  to  par- 
take of  tbeir  perils.  Being  once  more  assembled  to- 
gether, the  cavaliers  held  a  hasty  cooncil,  amidst  tlte 
hurling  of  stones  and  whistling  of  arrows ;  and  their 
resolves  were  quickened  by  the  sight,  from  time  to 
time,  of  some  gallant  companion  in  arms  laid  low. 
They  determined,  that  there  was  no  spoil  in  this  part 
of  itie  country  to  repay  the  extraordinary  peril ;  and 
that  it  was  better  to  abandon  the  herds  they  bad  al- 
ready taken,  which  only  embarrassed  their  march, 
and  to  retreat  with  all  speed  to  less  dangerous 
ground. 

The  adalides  or  guides  were  ordered  to  lead  the 
way  outof  this  place  of  carnage.  These,  thinking  to 
conduct  them  by  the  most  secure  route,  led  them  by 
a  steep  and  rocky  pass,  diflicolt  to  the  foot^^oldiers, 
but  almost  impracticable  to  the  cavalry.  It  was 
overhung  with  precipices,  whence  showers  of  stones 
and  arrows  were  poured  upon  them,  accompanied  by 
savage  yells,  which  appalled  the  stoutest  heart.  In 
some  places  they  could  pass  but  one  at  a  tune,  and 
were  often  transpierced,  horse  and  rider,  by  the 
Moorish  darts ;  the  progress  of  their  comrades  im- 
peded by  their  dying  struggles.  The  surrounding 
precipices  vfere  lit  up  by  a  thousand  alarm-fires,  and 
every  crag  and  cUff  had  ils  flames,  by  the  light  of 
which  they  beheld  their  foes  bounding  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  looking  more  like  fiends  than  mortal  men. 
Either  through  terror  and  confusion,  or  through  real 
ignorance  of  the  country,  their  guides,  instead  of 
conducting  them  out  of  tlie  motmtains,  led  them 
deeper  into  their  fatal  recesses.  The  morning  dawn- 
ed upon  them  in  a  narrow  rambla,  its  bottom  filled 
with  broken  rocks,  where  once  had  raved  along  the 
mountain  torrent,  while  above  them  beetled  huge 
arid  cliffs,  over  the  brows  of  which  they  beheld  the 
turbaned  heads  of  their  fierce  and  exulting  foes. 
What  a  different  appearance  did  the  unfortunate 
cavaliers  present,  from  the  gallant  band  that  marched 
so  vauntiugly  out  of  Antequera !  Covered  with  dust 
and  blood  and  wounds,  and  haggard  with  btigueand 
horror,  they  looked  like  victims  rather  than  warriors. 
Many  of  their  banners  were  lost,  and  not  a  trumpet 
was  lieard,  to  rally  their  sinking  spirits.  The  men 
tamed  with  imploring  eyes  to  theur  commanders, 
while  the  hearts  of  the  cavaliers  were  ready  to  burst 
with  rage  and  grief,  at  the  merciless  havoc  made 
among  their  foithful  followers. 

All  day  they  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  mountains.  Ck>lumns  of  smoke 
rose  from  the  heights  where  in  the  preceding  night 
bad  blazed  the  alarm-fires.  The  mountaineers  as- 
semUed  from  every  du-ection;  they  swarmed  at 
every  pass,  getting  in  the  advance  of  the  Christians, 
and  garrisoning  the  clifb  like  so  many  towers  and 
battlemenls. 

Might  closed  again  upon  the  Christians,  when  they 
were  shut  up  in  a  narrow  valley,  traversed  by  a  deep 
stream,  and  surrounded  by  precipices  that  seemed  to 
reach  the  skies,  and  on  which  the  alarm  fires  blazed 


and  flared.  Suddenly  a  new  cry  was  heard  re- 
sounding along  the  valley.  "ElZagal!  ElZagal!" 
echoed  from  cliff  to  cliff.  ' '  What  cxy  is  that  i"  said 
the  master  of  Santiago.  "  It  is  the  war-cry  of  £1 
Zagal,  the  Moorish  general,"  said  an  old  Castilian 
soldier :  "  he  must  be  commg  in  person  with  the 
troops  of  Malaga." 

The  wortliy  master  turned  to  his  knights;  "  Let 
ns  die,"  said  he,  "  making  a  road  with  our  hearts, 
since  we  cannot  with  our  swords.  Let  us  scale  the 
mountain,  and  sell  our  lives  dearly,  instead  of  staying 
here  to  be  lamely  butchered." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  steed  against  the  moun- 
tain, and  spurred  him  up  its  flinty  side.  Horse  and 
foot  followed  his  example ;  eager,  if  they  could  not 
escape,  to  have  at  kast  a  dying  blow  at  the  enemy. 
As  they  struggled  up  the  height,  a  tremendous  storm 
of  darts  and  stones  was  showered  upon  them  by  the 
Moors.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of  rock  came  bound- 
ing and  thundering  down,  ploughing  its  way  through 
the  centre  of  their  host.  The  foot-soldiers,  foint 
with  weariness  and  hunger,  or  crippled  by  wounds, 
held  by  the  tails  and  the  manes  of  the  hones,  to  aid 
them  in  their  ascent,  while  the  horses,  losing  theh' 
fiMiting  among  the  loose  stones,  or  receiving  some 
sudden  wound,  tumbled  down  the  steep  declivity, 
steed,  rider,  and  soldier  rollmg  from  crag  to  crag, 
until  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  valley.  In 
this  desperate  struggle,  the  alferez,  or  standard-bearer 
of  the  roaster,  with  his  standard,  was  lost,  as  were 
many  of  his  relations  and  lus  dearest  friends.  At 
length  lie  succeeded  in  attaining  the  crest  of  tlie 
mountain,  but  it  was  only  to  be  plunged  in  new  dif- 
ficulties. A  wilderness  of  rocks  and  rugged  dells 
lay  before  him,  beset  by  cruel  foes.  Having  neither 
banner  nor  trumpet,  by  which  to  rally  his  troops, 
tliey  wandered  apart,  each  intent  upon  saving  himself 
fh>m  the  precipices  of  the  mountains  and  the  darts  of 
the  enemy.  When  the  pious  master  of  Santiago  be- 
held the  scattered  fragments  of  his  late  gallant  force, 
be  could  not  restrain  his  grief.  "O  God!"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  great  is  thine  anger  this  day  against 
thy  servants!  Thou  hast  converted  the  cowardice 
of  tliese  infidels  into  desperate  valour,  and  hast  made 
peasants  and  boors  vicunioua  over  armed  men  of 
batUe !" 

He  would  fain  have  kept  withbis  foot-soldiers,  and, 
gathering  them  together,  have  nude  head  against  the 
enemy;  but  those  around  him  entreated  him  to 
think  only  of  his  personal  safety.  To  remain  was 
to  perish  without  striking  a  Mow ;  to  escape  was  to 
preserve  a  life  that  might  be  devoted  to  vengeance  on 
the  Moors.  The  master  reluctantly  yielded  to  tbeir 
advice.  "O  Lord  of  Hosts!"  exclaimed  he  again, 
"  from  thy  wrath  do  I  fly,  not  from  these  infidels : 
they  are  but  instruments  in  thy  hands  to  chastise  us 
for  our  sins !"  So  saying,  be  sent  the  guides  in 
advance,  and,  pulthig  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed 
llmwgh  a  defile  of  the  mountains,  before  the  Moors 
couM  intercept  him.    The  moment  the  master  put 
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his  hone  to  speed,  his  troops  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. Some  endeavoared  to  follow  his  traces,  but 
were  confoonded  among  the  intricacies  of  the  moan- 
tarn.  They  fled  hither  and  thither;  many  pe- 
rishing among  the  precipices,  others  being  slain  by 
the  Moors,  and  others  uken  prisoners. 

The  gallant  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  guided  by  his  trusty 
adalide,  Luis  Amar,  had  ascended  a  different  part  of 
the  mountain.  He  was  followed  by  his  friend,  Don 
Alonso  de  Aguilar,  the  adelantado,  and  the  Count  of 
Cifuentes;  but,  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  the 
bands  of  these  commanders  became  separated  from 
each  other.  When  the  marquis  attained  the  snmmit, 
be  looked  around  for  his  companions  in  arms ;  but 
they  were  no  longer  following  him,  and  there  was  no 
trumpet  to  summon  them.  It  was  a  consolation  to 
the  marquis,  bowerer,  that  his  brothers  and  several 
of  his  relations,  with  a  number  of  his  retainers,  were 
still  with  hun.  He  called  his  brothers  by  name,  and 
their  replies  gave  comfort  to  his  heart. 

His  guide  now  led  the  way  into  another  valley, 
where  he  would  be  less  exposed  to  danger.  When 
lie  had  reached  the  bottom  of  it,  the  marquis  paused, 
to  collect  his  scattered  followers,  and  lo  give  lime  for 
his  fellow  commanders  to  rejoin  him.  Here  he  was 
suddenly  assailed  by  the  troops  of  El  Zagal,  aided  by 
the  mountaineers  from  the  clifb.  The  Christians, 
exhausted  and  terrified,  lost  all  presence  of  mind; 
most  of  them  fled,  and  were  either  slain  or  taken 
captive.  The  marquis  and  his  valiant  brothers,  with 
a  few  tried  friends,  made  a  stout  resistance.  His 
horse  was  killed  under  him ;  his  brothers,  Don  Diego 
and  Don  Lope,  with  his  two  nephews,  Don  Lorenzo 
and  Don  Manuel,  were,  one  by  one,  swept  from  his 
side;  either  transfixed  with  darts  and  lances  by  the 
soldiers  of  El  Zagal,  or  crushed  by  stones  from  the 
heights.  The  marquis  was  a  veteran  warrior,  and 
had  been  m  many  a  bloody  battle,  but  never,  before 
had  death  fallen  so  thick  and  close  around  him. 
When  he  saw  his  remaming  brother,  Don  Beltran, 
struck  out  of  his  saddle  by  a  fragment  of  a  rock,  and 
his  horse  running  wildly  about  without  his  rider,  he 
gave  a  cry  of  anguish,  and  stood  bewildered  and 
aghast.  A  few  faithful  followers  surrounded  hun, 
and  entreated  him  to  fly  for  his  life.  He  would  still 
have  remained,  to  have  shared  the  fortnnes  of  his 
friend,  Don  Alonso  de  Agnilar,  and  his  other  compa- 
nions in  arms;  bnt  the  forces  of  El  Zagal  were  between 
him  and  them,  and  death  was  whistling  by  on  every 
wind.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  he  consented  to  fly. 
Another  horse  was  brought  him ;  his  faithful  adalide 
guided  him  by  one  of  the  steepest  paths,  which  lasted 
for  four  leagues ;  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  his  traces, 
and  thinning  the  scanty  ranks  of  his  followers.  At 
length  the  marquis  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
mounUin  deRles,  and,  with  a  haggard  remnant  of  his 
men,  escaped  by  dint  of  hoof  to  Autequera. 

The  Count  of  Cifuentes,  with  a  few  of  his  retainers, 
in  attempting  to  fcdlow  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  wan- 
dered into  a  narrow  pass,  where  they  were  complete- 


ly surrounded  by  the  band  of  El  Zagal.  Fjadif 
all  attempt  at  escape  impossible,  and  resistance  vk. 
tlie  worthy  count  surrendered  himself  prixmr,  s 
did  also  his  brother,  Don  Pedro  de  Silva,  and  Ibefet 
of  his  retainers  who  survived. 

The  dawn  of  day  found  Don  Alonso  de  Agnte. 
with  a  handfiil  of  his  adherents,  still  among  tb 
mountains.  They  had  attempted  to  follow  the  Ms- 
qnis  of  Cadiz,  but  had  beta  obliged  to  pause  aad  it 
fend  themselves  against  the  thickening  brcet  of  Ik 
enemy.  They  at  length  traversed  the  moantaiii,d 
reached  the  same  valley  where  the  marquis  had  mdt 
his  last  disastrous  stand.  Wearied  and  perploid. 
they  sheltered  themselves  in  a  natural  grotto,  wb 
an  overhanging  reck,  which  kept  off  the  darts  ofiir 
enemy;  while  a  bobUing  foantain  gave  thentki 
means  of  slaking  (heir  raging  thirst,  and  refiete 
their  exhausted  steeds.  As  day  broke,  the  scati 
slaughter  unfolded  its  horrors.  There  lay  the  DoNe 
brothers  and  nephews  of  the  gallant  marqois  tiassii- 
ed  with  darts,  or  gashed  and  bruised  with  nnseaily 
wounds;  while  many  otiier  gallant  cavaliers  «n 
stretched  out  dead  and  dying  around,  some  oTiIki 
partly  stripped  and  plundered  by  the  Moors.  Dt 
Agnilar  was  a  pious  knight,  but  his  piety  was  iii 
hnmble  and  resigned,  like  that  of  the  worihy  mcKr 
of  Santiago.  He  imprecated  holy  corses  opoa  it 
infidels,  for  having  thus  laid  low  the  flower  of  On- 
tian  chivalry,  and  he  vowed  in  his  heart  bitter  n> 
geance  upon  the  surrounding  country.  By  de^ 
the  little  force  of  De  Agoilar  was  augmented  bf  m* 
bers  of  fugitives,  who  issued  tirom  caves  and  chaw 
where  they  had  taken  refhge  in  the  nighL  llil^ 
band  of  mounted  knights  was  gradually  fonned,  d 
the  Moors  having  abandoned  the  heights  to  coUeci  ih 
spoils  of  the  slain,  this  gallant  but  IMoni  sqaadra 
was  enabled  to  retreat  to  Anieqaera. 

This  disastrous  affair  lasted  from  Thnisday  ew 
ing  throughout  Friday,  (he  twenty-first  of  Maidi,  ik 
fesUval  of  St  Benedict.  It  is  still  recorded  in  Spni 
calendars  as  the  defeat  of  the  mountains  oF  Mali?' 
and  the  place  where  the  greatest  slaughter  took  |il« 
is  pointed  out  to  the  present  day,  and  is  called  b 
cuesta  de  la  Matanza,  or  "  the  hill  of  the  muaat 
The  principal  leaders  who  survived  retumed  to  i^ 
tequera ;  many  of  the  knights  took  ref^  in  ^^ 
and  others  wandered  about  the  mountains  fcr  <i^ 
days,  living  on  roots  and  herbs,  hiding  tbenn*" 
during  the  day  and  roaming  forth  at  night.  S»» 
feebied  and  disheartened  were  they,  thattbef  «*'■ 
ed  no  resistance  if  attacked.  Three  or  fiwr  sot*" 
would  sorrender  to  a  Moorish  peasant,  and  ew* 
women  of  Malaga  sallied  forth  and  made  prinsB^ 
Some  were  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  fronw 
towns ;  others  led  captive  to  Granada;  hot  by  to  * 
greater  number  were  conducted  to  Malaga,  the  «T 
they  had  threatened  to  attack.  Two  hnndred  aj 
fifty  principal  cavaliers,  alcaydes,  coiraiiaBden.  »^ 
hidalgos  of  generous  blood,  were  confined  in  the  *^ 
cazaba  or  ciudel  of  Malaga,  to  await  their  m*"- 
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and  five  bondred  and  seventy  of  the  common  soldiery 
'Were  crowded  in  an  endosnre  or  coarl-yard  of  the 
aicazaba,  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  ■ 

Great  spoils  were  coUecled,  of  splendid  arrooar  and 
weapons  taken  from  the  slain,  or  thrown  away  by  the 
cavaliers  in  their  flight;  and  many  horses,  magnifi- 
cently caparisoned,  together  with  numerous  stan- 
dards ;  all  which  were  paraded  in  triumph  into  the 
Moorish  towns. 

The  merdiants,  also,  who  had  come  with  the  army, 
intending  to  traffic  m  the  spoils  of  the  Moors,  were 
themselves  made  otjects  of  traffic.  Several  of  them 
were  driven  like  cattle  before  the  Moorish  viragos  to 
the  market  of  Malaga,  and,  in  spite  of  all  their 
adroitness  in  trade,  and  their  attempts  to  buy  them- 
selves off  at  a  cheap  ransom,  they  were  unable  to 
purdiase  their  fi«edom  without  such  draughts  upon 
their  money-bags  at  home,  as  drained  them  to  the 
very  bottom. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
■men  or  tbb  oisimu  laoiio  tbi  ■oortaims  o»  Biusi. 

Tbb  people  of  Antequera  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  tumult  of  excitement  and  admiration,  caus- 
ed by  the  depariare  of  the  gallant  band  of  cavaliers 
upon  their  Ibray,  when  they  beheld  the  scattered 
wrecks  flying  for  refuge  to  their  walls.  Day  after 
day,  and  hour  after  hoar,  brought  some  wretched 
fugitive,  in  whose  haltered  plight,  and  haggard,  wo- 
b^;one  demeanour,  it  vtas  almost  impossible  to  re- 
cognise the  warrior,  whom  they  had  lately  seen  to 
issue  so  gaily  and  gloriously  from  their  gates. 

The  aririval  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  almost  alone, 
covered  with  dust  and  blood,  his  armour  shattered 
and  defaced,  his  countenance  the  picture  of  despair, 
filled  every  heart  with  sorrow ;  for  be  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  people.  The  multitude  asked,  where 
was  the  band  of  brothers,  that  rallied  round  him  as 
ite  went  forth  to  the  field ;  and  when  they  heard  that 
Uiey  bad,  one  by  one,  been  slaughtered  at  his  side, 
they  hushed  their  voices ;  or  spoke  to  each  other  only 
in  whispers  as  he  passed,  gazing  at  him  in  silent  sym- 
pathy. No  one  attempted  to  console  him  in  so  great 
an  affliction,  nor  did  the  good  marquii*  speak  ever  a 
word,  but,  dintting  himself  up,  brooded  in  lonely  an- 
gaish  over  his  misfortune.  It  was  only  the  arrival  of 
Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  that  gave  him  a  gleam  of  con- 
solation;  for,  amidst  the shatksof  death  that  bad  follen 
so  thickly  among  his  bmily ,  he  rejoiced  tliat  his  chosen 
friend  and  brother  in  arms  had  escaped  uninjured. 

For  several  days  every  eye  was  turned,  in  an 
agony  of  suspense,  towards  the  Moorish  border, 
anxiously  looking,  in  every  fugitive  from  the  moun- 
tains, for  the  lineaments  of  some  friend  or  relation, 
whose  fote  was  yet  a  mystery.  At  length  all  doubt 
subsided  into  certainty ;  the  whole  extent  of  (his  great 

•  Cora  <l»t.aa  PalackM. 


calamity  was  known,  spreadhtg  grief  and  consterna- 
tion tbronghont  the  land,  and  laying  desolate  the  pride 
and  hopes  of  palaces.  It  was  a  sorrow,  that  visited  the 
marble  ball  and  silken  pillow.  Stately  dames  mourn- 
ed over  the  loss  of  their  sons,  the  joy  and  glory  of 
their  age ;  and  many  a  foir  cheek  was  blanched  with 
wo,  that  had  lately  mantled  wHh  secret  admiration. 
"  All  Andalusia, "  says  an  historian  of  the  day, "  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  great  affliction ;  there  was  no  dry- 
ing of  the  eyes  which  wept  in  her."  ■ 

Fear  and  trembling  reigned  for  a  while  along  the 
frontier.  Their  spear  seemed  broken ;  their  buckler 
cleft  in  twain.  Every  Ixmler  town  dreaded  an  attack, 
and  the  mother  caught  herinbnt  to  her  bosom,  when 
the  watch-dog  howled  in  the  night,  foncying  It  the 
war-cry  of  the  Moor.  AH  for  a  time  appeared  lost, 
and  despondency  even  found  its  way  to  the  royal 
breasts  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  amid  the  splen- 
dours of  their  court. 

Great,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  joy  of  the  Moors, 
when  they  saw  whole  legions  of  Christian  warriors 
brou^t  captive  into  their  towns,  by  rude  mountain 
peasantry.  They  thought  it  the  work  of  Allah  in 
favour  of  the  faithful.  But  when  they  recognised, 
among  the  captives  thus  dejected  and  broken  down, 
several  of  the  proudest  of  Christian  chivalry;  when 
they  saw  several  of  the  banners  and  devices  of  the 
noblest  houses  of  Spain,  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  behold  in  the  foremost  of  the  battle,  now 
trailed  ignominiously  through  their  streets ;  when,  in 
short,  they  witnessed  tlie  arrival  of  the  Count  of  Ci- 
fuentes,  the  royal  standard-bearer  of  Spain,  with  his 
gallant  brother,  Don  Pedro  de  Silva,  brought  prison- 
ers into  the  gates  of  Granada,  there  were  no  bounds 
to  their  exultation.  They  thought,  that  the  days  of 
their  ancient  glory  were  about  to  return,  and  that 
they  were  to  renew  their  career  of  triumph  over  the 
unbelievers. 

The  Christian  historians  of  the  time  are  sorely  per- 
plexed to  account  for  this  misfortune;  and  why  so 
many  Christian  knights,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the 
holy  faith,  should  thus,  miraculously  as  it  were,  be 
given  captive  to  a  handful  of  infidel  boors ;  for  we  are 
assured,  that  all  this  rout  and  destruction  was  effected 
by  five  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse,  and  these  mere 
mountaineers,  without  science  or  discipline. '  "It 
was  intended,"  observes  one  historiographer,  "  as  a 
lesson  to  their  confidence  and  vain-glory;  overrating 
their  own  prowess,  and  thinking,  that  so  chosen  a 
band  of  chivalry  had  but  to  appear  m  the  land  of  the 
enemy,  and  conquer.  It  was  to  teach  them,  that  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
but  that  God  alone  giveth  the  victory." 

The  worthy  father  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  how- 
ever, asserts  it  to  be  a  punishment  for  the  avarice  of 
the  Spanish  warriors.  "  They  did  not  enter  the  king- 
dom of  the  infidels  with  the  pure  spirit  of  Christian 
knights,  zealous  only  for  the  glory  of  the  fahh;  but 
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rather  as  greedy  men  of  trade,  to  enrich  themselves 
by  vending  the  spoils  of  the  infidels.  Instead  of  pre- 
paring themselves  by  confession  and  oommnnion,  and 
executing  their  testaments,  and  making  donations  to 
churches  and  convents,  they  Iboaght  only  of  arrang- 
ing bargains  and  sales  of  their  anticipated  booty.  In- 
stead of  taking  with  them  holy  monks,  to  aid  them 
with  their  prayers,  they  were  followed  by  a  train  of 
worldlings,  to  keep  alive  their  secular  and  sordid 
ideas,  and  to  turn  what  ought  to  be  holy  triumphs 
into  scenes  of  brawling  traffic."  Such  is  the  o^nnion 
of  the  excellent  Agapida,  in  which  he  b  joined  by 
that  most  worthy  and  npright  of  dironiders,  the  cn- 
rale  of  Los  Palacios.  Agapida  comforts  himself,  how- 
ever, with  the  reflection,  that  this  visitation  was 
meant  in  mercy,  to  try  the  Castilian  heart,  and  to 
extract  from  its  present  hnmiliation  the  elements  of 
future  success,  as  gold  is  extracted  from  amidst  the 
impurities  of  earth ;  and  in  this  reflection  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  venerable  historian,  Pedro  Abarca,  of 
the  society  of  Jesuits.  ■ 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

■OW  lino  BOIBDIL  IL  CIICO  MlSCaiD  OTU  TBI  MRDM. 

The  defeat  of  the  Christian  cavaliers  among  the 
mountains  of  Malaga,  and  the  successful  inroad  of 
Muley  Aben  Hassan  into  the  lands  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
had  produced  a  fovourable  effect  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  old  monarch.  The  inconstant  populace  began  to 
shout  forth  hb  name  in  the  streets,  and  to  sneer  at 
the  inactivity  of  his  son,  Boabdil  el  Chico.  The  latter, 
though  in  the  flower  of  hb  age,  and  dbtingubhed  for 
vigour  and  dexterity  in  jonsts  and  tournaments,  had 
never  yet  fleshed  hb  weapon  in  the  field  of  battle; 
and  it  was  murmured,  that  he  preferred  the  silken 
repose  of  the  cool  halte  of  the  Alhambra,  to  the  tt- 
tigne  and  danger  of  the  foray,  and  the  hard  encamp- 
ments of  the  mountains. 

The  popularity  of  these  rival  kings  depended  upon 
their  success  against  the  Christians;  and  Boabdil  el 
Chico  found  it  necessary  to  strike  some  signal  blow, 
to  counterbalance  the  late  triumph  of  hb  father.  He 
was  farther  incited  by  the  fierce  old  Moor,  hb  father- 
in-law,  Ali  Atar,  alcayde  of  Loxa,  with  whom  the 
coals  of  wrath  against  the  Chrbtians  still  burned 
among  the  ashes  of  age,  and  had  lately  been  blown 
mto  a  flame  by  the  attack  made  by  Ferdinand  on  the 
dty  under  hb  command. 

Ali  Atar  informed  Boabdil,  that  the  late  discom- 
fiture of  the  Christian  knights  had  stripped  Andalusia 
of  the  prune  of  her  chivalry,  and  broken  the  spirit  of 
the  country.  All  the  frontier  of  Cordova  and  Ecija 
now  lay  open  to  inroad ;  but  he  specially  pointed  out 
the  city  of  Lucena  as  an  object  of  attack ;  being 
feebly  garrisoned,  and  lying  in  a  country  rich  in 
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pasturage,  abounding  in  cattle  and  grain,  in  oil  lod 
wine.  Tlie  flery  old  Moor  spoke  from  tboroogfa  in- 
formation ;  for  he  had  made  many  an  incorsioD  IdIo 
those  parts,  and  his  very  name  was  a  terror  thnxigixnt 
the  country.  It  had  become  a  by-word  in  the  gar- 
rison of  Loxa,  to  call  Lucena  the  garden  of  Ali  Atar; 
for  he  was  accustomed  to  forage  ils  fertile  terriloris 
for  all  his  supplies. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  tlw 
veteran  of  the  borders.  He  assembled  a  force  of  uor 
thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred  horse,  mostoftboi 
hb  own  adherents,  but  many  the  partbam  of  te 
father  :  for  both  factions,  however  they  might  fi^ 
amon<>  themselves,  were  ready  to  unite  in  any  o- 
pediiion  against  the  Christians.  Many  of  the  ml 
illustrious  and  valiant  of  the  Moorish  nobility  ukb- 
bled  around  his  standard,  magnificently  amy«d  ■ 
snmptuons  armour  and  rich  embroidery,  as  tbongli 
they  were  going  to  a  festival,  or  a  tilt  of  reeds,  nthr 
than  an  enterprise  of  iron  war.  Boabdil's  nxKka, 
the  Sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  armed  him  for  the  lidl 
and  gave  him  her  benediction  as  she  girded  bis  dmela 
to  his  side.  His  favourite  vrife  Morayma  wept, » 
she  thought  of  the  evils  that  might  befall  him.  "Wbi 
dost  thou  weep,  daughter  of  Ali  Atar?"  said  the  hijpi^ 
minded  Ayxa ;  "  these  tears  become  not  the  daagte 
of  a  warrior,  nor  the  wife  of  a  king.  Believe  m. 
there  lurks  more  danger  for  a  monarch  witliinlk 
strong  walb  of  a  palace,  than  within  the  frail  ciiii» 
ofatent.  Itbbyperibinlhefield, thatthybudiad 
must  purchase  security  on  hb  throne." 

But  Morayma  still  hung  upon  his  neck  with  K» 
and  sad  forebodings ;  and  when  he  departed  fromthi 
Alhambra,  she  betook  hei-self  to  her  mirador,  ^tid 
looks  out  over  the  vega;  whence  she  watched  At 
army,  as  it  passed  in  shinmg  order  along  the  tiai 
that  leads  to  Loxa ;  and  every  burst  of  warlike  meW; 
that  came  swelling  on  the  breeze  was  answered  bf « 
gosh  of  sorrow. 

As  the  royal  cavalcade  issued  fivm  the  palace,  oi 
descended  through  the  streets  of  Granada,  ihep^ 
pulace  greeted  their  youthful  sovereign  with  rfK* 
and  anticipated  success  that  should  wither  the  ^t^ 
of  hb  father.  In  passing  through  the  gate  of  H*. 
Iwwever,  the  king  accidentally  broke  his  lanceapW 
the  arch.  At  thb,  certain  of  hb  nobles  toroed  [«* 
and  entreated  him  not  to  proceed,  for  they  reganw 
it  as  an  evil  omen.  Boabdil  scoffed  at  their  fean,  l» 
he  considered  them  mere  idle  fencies;  or  rather,  aj* 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,'  he  was  an  incrednlonsp"?"' 
puffed  up  with  confidence  and  vain-glory.  H'"' 
fused  to  lake  another  spear,  but  drew  forth  hiso'*' 
ter,  and  led  the  way  (adds  Agapida)  in  an  amP* 
and  hanghty  style,  as  tlwugh  he  would  set  W 
heaven  and  earth  at  defiance.  Another  erii  oi«* 
was  sent,  to  deter  him  from  hb  enterprise.  Atnm 
at  the  rambla  or  dry  ravine  of  Bcyro,  which  i»s*f 
ly  a  bowshot  from  the  city,  a  fox  ran  ""'"'^ 
whole  army,  and  dose  by  the  person  o^^.. 
and,  though  a  (lionsand  bolls  weie  discbatgaH'" 
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escaped  uninjured  lo  tbe  oiountains.  The  prindpal 
courtiers  about  Boabdil  now  reiterated  their  remon- 
istraoces  against  proceeding ;  for  they  considered  these 
occurrences  as  mysterious  portents  of  disasters  to 
their  army.  The  king,  tiowever,  was  not  to  be  dis- 
mayed, but  continued  to  mardi  forward.' 

At  Loxa  tlie  royal  army  was  reinforced  by  old  Ali 
Atar,  with  the  chosen  horsemen  of  bis  garrison,  and 
many  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  border  towns. 
The  people  of  Loxa  shouted  witli  exoUalkm,  when 
ibey  Jseheld  Ali  Atar  armed  at  all  points,  and  once 
more  mounted  on  his  Barbary  steed,  which  bad  often 
borne  him  over  the  borders.  The  veteran  warrior, 
with  nearly  a  century  of  years  upon  his  head,  had  all 
tbe  fire  aiKl  animation  of  a  youth  at  tbe  prospect  of  a 
foray,  and  careered  from  rank  to  rank  with  the  ve- 
locity of  an  Arab  of  tbe  desert.  The  populace 
watdied  tbe  army  as  it  paraded  over  the  bridge,  and 
wound  into  the  passes  of  the  mountains;  and  still 
Uieireyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pennon  of  Ali  Atar,  as 
if  it  bore  with  it  an  assurance  of  victory. 

Tbe  Moorish  army  entered  the  Christian  frontier 
by  forced  marches,  hastily  ravaging  tbe  country, 
driving  off  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  making  captives 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  pressed  on  furiously,  and 
made  the  latter  part  of  their  march  in  the  night,  that 
they  might  elude  observation,  and  come  upon  Lu- 
cena  by  surprise.  Boabdil  was  inexperienced  in  the 
art  of  war ;  but  he  had  a  veteran  coimsellor  in  bis 
old  father-iu-law  :  for  AU  Atar  knew  every  secret  of 
the  country ;  and  as  he  prowled  through  it,  his  eye 
ranged  over  tbe  land,  uniting,  in  its  glare,  tbe  craft  of 
tbe  fox,  with  the  sanguinary  ferocity  of  the  wolf. 
He  had  flattered  himself  that  their  march  bad  been 
so  rapid  as  to  outstrip  intelligence,  and  that  Lncena 
would  be  an  easy  capture;  when,  suddenly,  he 
beheld  alarm-fires.  Mazing  upon  tbe  mountains. 
**  We  are  discovered,"  said  be  to  Boabdil  el  Chico ; 
*'  the  country  will  be  up  in  arms.  We  have  nothing 
left,  but  to  strike  boldly  for  Lucena :  it  is  but  slightly 
garrisoned,  and  we  may  carry  it  by  assault,  before  it 
can  receive  assistance."  The  king  approved  of  his 
counsel,  and  they  marched  rapidly  for  the  gate  of 
Lucena. 


CUAPTEB  XV. 

■OW  TBI  COURT  DK  CiBU  8ALUED  rORTB  FlOB   Big  USUI, 
IS  QUBST  or  UNO  BOIBDIL. 

Don  Diego  db  Cordova,  Count  of  Cabra,  was 
in  the  castle  of  Yaena,  which,  with  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  a  lofty  sunburnt  hill,  on 
tbe  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Coidova,  and  butafew 
leagues  from  Lucena.  The  range  of  mountains  from 
Horquera  lie  between  them.  The  castle  of  Yaena 
was  strong,  and  well  furnished  with  arms ;  and  the 
count  had  a  numerous  band  of  vassals  and  retainers : 

>  Haraioi,  Kebel.  de  In*  Uoro*.  lib.  I,  c.  13,  fol.  14. 


for  it  behoved  the  noblemen  of  the  frontiers  in  those 
times  to  be  well  prqiared,  witli  man  and  horse,  with 
lance  and  buckler,  to  resist  the  sodden  uicursions  of 
the  Moors.  Tbe  Goont  of  Cabra  was  a  liardy  and 
experienced  warrior ;  shrewd  in  oonncil,  prompt  in 
action,  rapid  and  feariess  in  the  field.  He  was  (me 
of  the  bravest  cavaliers  fur  an  inroad,  and  had  been 
quickened  and  sharpened  in  thought  and  action  by 
living  on  the  borders. 

On  tbe  night  of  the  aoth  of  April,  1488,  the  count 
was  about  to  retve  to  rest,  when  the  watchman 
from  the  turret  broi^ht  him  word,  that  there  were 
alarm-fires  on  the  mountains  of  Horquera,  and  that 
they  were  made  on  the  signal  tower,  overhanging 
the  defile  tfaroogb  which  tlie  road  passes  to  Cabra 
and  Lucena. 

The  count  ascended  the  battlements,  and  beheld 
Ave  lights  Mazing  on  the  tower ;  a  sign  that  there 
was  a  Moorish  army  attacking  some  place  on  the 
frontier.  Tbe  count  instantly  ordered  the  alarm- 
bells  to  be  sounded,  and  despatched  couriers,  to  rouse 
the  commanders  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  He 
ordered  all  his  retainers  to  prepare  for  action,  and 
sent  a  trumpet  tlurongh  the  town,  summonmg  the 
men  to  assemble  at  the  castle-gate  at  day-break, 
armed  and  equipped  for  tbe  field. 

Thronghout  Uie  remainder  of  the  night,  the  castle 
resounded  with  the  din  of  preparation.  Every 
bouse  in  the  town  was  in  equal  bustle;  for  in  these 
finntier  towns  every  boose  had  its  warrior,  and  the 
lance  and  budder  were  ever  hanging  against  the 
waU,  ready  to  be  snatched  down  for  instant  service. 
Nothing  was  heard  hut  the  noise  of  armourers,  the 
shoeing  of  steeds,  and  furbishing  of  weapons ;  and 
all  night  long  the  alarm-fires  kq>t  blazing  on  the 
monntain. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  Count  of  Cabra 
sallied  forth,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cavaliers,  of  the  best  families  of  Yaena ;  all  well  ap- 
pomted,  exercised  in  arms,  and  experienced  in  the 
warbre  of  the  borders.  There  were,  besides,  twelve 
hundred  foot-soldiers ;  all  brave  and  well  seasoned 
men  of  the  same  town.  The  count  ordered  them  to 
hasten  forward,  whoever  could  make  most  speed, 
taking  the  road  to  Cabra,  whieh  was  three  leagues 
distant.  That  they  might  not  loiter  on  the  road,  he 
allowed  none  of  them  to  break  their  fast  until  they 
arrivedat  that  place.  Tlie  providenlcount  despatched 
couriers  in  advance ;  and  the  little  army,  on  reaching- 
Cabra,  found  tables  spread  with  food  and  reAresh- 
ments  at  the  gates  of  the  town.  There  they  w«re 
joined  by  Don  Alonsode  Cordova,  seninr  of  Znberos. 
Having  made  a  hearty  repast,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  resuming  their  march,  when  tbe  coont  dis- 
covered, that,  in  the  hurry  of  his  departure  from 
home,  he  had  foi^;otten  to  bring  the  standard  of 
Yaena,  which,  for  upwards  of  eighty  years,  had 
always  been  borne  to  battle  by  his  bmily.  It  was 
now  noon,  and  Uiere  was  not  time  to  return.  He  took, 
therefore,  the  standard  of  Cabra,  the  device  of  which 
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is  a  goat,  and  which  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
wars  for  the  last  half  century.  When  about  to  de- 
part, a  courier  came  galloping  at  full  speed,  bringing 
missives  to  the  oooql,  from  his  nephew,  Don  Diego 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  senior  of  Lucena,  and  al- 
cayde  de  los  Donzeles,  entreating  him  to  hasten  to 
his  aid,  as  his  town  was  beset  by  the  Moorish  king, 
Boabdil  el  Ghico,  with  a  powerfol  army,  who  were 
actually  setting  fire  to  the  gates. 

The  count  put  his  little  army  instantly  in  move- 
ment for  Lucena,  which  is  only  one  league  from 
Cabra.  He  was  fired  with  the  idea  of  having  the 
Moorish  king  in  person  to  contend  with.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  Lucena,  the  Moors  had  desisted 
from  the  attack,  and  were  ravaging  the  surrounding 
country.  He  entered  the  town  with  a  few  of  his 
cavaliers,  and  was  received  with  joy  by  his  nephew, 
whose  whole  force  consisted  but  of  eighty  horse  and 
three  hundred  foot.  Don  Diego  Hernandez  de  Cor- 
dova was  a  young  man ;  yet  he  was  a  prudent,  care- 
ful, and  capable  officer.  Having  learned,  the  even- 
ing before,  that  the  Moors  had  passed  the  frontiers, 
he  bad  gathered  within  his  walls  all  the  women  and 
children  from  the  environs ;  had  armed  the  men, 
sent  couriers  in  all  directions  for  succour,  and  had 
lighted  alarm-fires  on  the  mountains. 

Boabdil  had  arrived  with  hb  army  at  day4Mreak, 
and  had  sent  in  a  message,  threatening  to  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword,  if  the  place  were  not  instantly 
surrendered.  Tha  messenger  was  a  Moor  of  Gra- 
nada, named  Hamet,  whom  Don  Diego  had  formerly 
known.  He  contrived  to  amuse  liim  with  negotia- 
tion, to  gain  time  for  succour  to  arrive.  The  fierce 
old  AHA  tar,  losing  all  patience,  had  made  an  assault 
upon  the  town,  and  stormed  like  a  fury  at  the  gate; 
but  had  been  repulsed.  Another  and  more  serious 
attack  was  expected  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

When  the  Count  de  Cabra  had  heard  this  account 
of  the  situation  of  affairs,  he  turned  to  his  nephew 
with  his  usual  alacrity  of  manner,  and  proposed,  that 
they  sboold  immediately  sally  forth  in  quest  of  the 
enemy.  The  prudent  Don  Di^o  remonstrated  at 
the  rashness  of  attacking  so  great  a  force  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men.  "Nephew,"  said  the  count,"  I 
came  fitMn  Vacua  with  a  determination  to  fight  this 
Moorish  king,  and  I  will  not  be  disappointed." 

"  Atany  rate,"  replied  Don  Diego,  "  let  us  wait  but 
two  hours,  and  we  shall  have  reinforcements,  which 
have  been  promised  me  from  Rambia,  Santaella, 
MontiUa,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood." 
"If  we  wait  these,"  said  the  hardy  count,  "  the 
Moors  will  be  off,  and  all  our  trouble  will  have  been 
in  vain.  You  may  await  them,  if  you  please  :  I  am 
resolved  on  fighting." 

The  count  paused  not  for  a  reply ;  bnt,  in  his  prompt 
and  rapid  manner,  sallied  forth  to  his  men.  The 
young  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles,  though  more  prudent 
than  his  ardent  uncle,  was  equally  brave.  He  de- 
termined to  stand  by  him  m  bis  rash  enterprise;  and, 
summoning  his  Utile  force,  marched  forth  to  join  Ihe 


count,  who  was  already  on  the  alert.    They  then 
proceeded  together  m  quest  of  the  enemy. 

The  Moorish  army  had  ceased  ravaging  the  coon- 
try,  and  were  not  to  be  seen,  Ihe  neigfabomiiood 
being  hilly,  and  broken  with  deep  ravines.  The 
count  despatched  six  scouts  on  horseback,  to  reooo- 
noitre,  ordering  them  to  return  with  all  speed  when 
they  shonid  have  discovered  the  enemy,  and  by  no 
means  to  engage  in  skirmishing  with  stra^lers.  Hk 
scouts,  ascending  a  high  hill,  beheld  the  Hoorisk 
army  in  a  valley  behind  it ;  the  cavalry  ranged  in  fire 
battalions,  keeping  guard,  while  the  foot-soidias 
were  seated  on  the  grass,  making  a  repast.  Tbtj 
returned  immediately  with  the  intelligence. 

The  count  now  ordered  the  troops  to  march  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy.  He  and  his  nq>hew  ascend- 
ed the  hill,  and  saw,  that  the  five  battalions  at  Moor- 
ish cavalry  had  been  formed  into  two;  <me  of 
about  nine  hnndred  lances,  the  other  oT  aboot  six 
hundred.  The  whole  fbrce  seemed  prepared  to 
march  for  the  finntier.  The  foot-soldiers  were  already 
in  motion,  with  many  prisoners,  and  a  great  train  of 
mules  and  beasts  of  burden,  laden  with  booty.  At  a 
distance  was  Boabdil  el  Chico.  They  could  not  dis- 
tinguish his  person ;  but  they  knew  him  by  his  sb- 
perb  white  chai^er,  magnificentiy  caparisoned;  and 
by  his  being  surrounded  by  a  numerous  guard,  $aiBf- 
tuously  armed  and  attired.  Old  AliAtar  was  career^ 
ing  about  the  valley  with  his  usual  impatience, 
hurrying  the  march  of  the  loitering  troops. 

The  eyes  of  the  Count  de  Cabra  glistened  wMk 
eager  joy,  as  he  beheld  the  royal  prize  within  hii 
reach.  The  immense  disparity  of  their  forces  new 
entered  into  his  mind.  "  By  Santiago ! "  said  be  is 
his  nephew,  as  they  hastened  down  the  hill,  "  had 
we  waited  for  more  forces,  the  Moorish  king  and  hii 
army  would  have  escaped  us ! " 

The  count  now  harangued  his  men,  to  inspirit  then 
to  this  hazardous  encounter.  He  told  than,  not  to 
be  dismayed  at  the  number  of  the  Moors,  for  God 
often  permitted  the  few  to  conquer  the  many;  and  be 
had  great  confidence  that,  through  the  divine  aid, 
Ihey  were  that  day  to  achieve  a  signal  victory,  wlneh 
shonid  win  them  both  riches  and  renown.  He  coo- 
manded,  that  no  man  should  hurl  his  lance  at  the 
enemy,  but  should  keep  it  in  his  hands,  and  strike  as 
many  blows  with  it  as  he  could.  He  warned  tbesi, 
also,  never  to  shout,  except  when  the  Moors  did;  iir 
when  both  armies  shouted  together,  there  was  no 
perceiving  which  madethe  most  noise,  and  was  the 
strongest.  He  desired  his  uncle.  Lope  de  Mendao, 
and  Diego  Cabrera,  alcayde  of  Menica,  to  alight,  aad 
enter  on  foot,  in  the  battalion  of  infantry,  to  animatf 
them  to  the  combat.  He  appointed,  also,  the  alcayde 
of  Vaena,  and  Diego  de  Clavqo,  a  cavalier  of  his  hoose- 
hold,  to  remain  in  Ihe  rear,  and  not  to  permit  any 
one  to  lag  behind,  either  to  despoil  the  dead,  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Such  were  the  orders  given  by  this  most  adroit, 
active,  and  intrepid  cavalier  to  his  little  army;  sup- 
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plying,  by  admirable  sagacity,  and  sabtle  manage- 
ment, the  want  of  a  more  namerous  force.  His  or- 
ders being  given,  and  all  arrangements  made,  he 
threw  aside  his  lance,  drew  his  sword,  and  command- 
ed his  standard  to  be  advanced  against  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TBI  BiTTU  OP  LDCm. 

The  Moorish  king  had  descried  the  Spanish  forces 
at  a  distance,  although  a  slight  fog  prevented  bis 
seeing  them  distinctly,  and  ascertaining  their  num- 
bers. His  old  father-in-law,  AH  Atar,  was  by  his 
side,  who,  being  a  veteran  marauder,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  standards  and  armorial  bearings 
of  the  frontiers.  When  the  king  beheld  the  ancient 
and  long  disused  banner  of  Cabra  emergmg  from  the 
mist,  he  turned  to  Ali  Atar,  and  demanded  whose 
ensign  it  was.  The  old  borderer  was  for  once  at  a 
loss;  for  the  banner  had  not  been  displayed  in  battle 
in  his  time. 

"  Sire,"  replied  he,  after  a  panse,  "  I  have  been 
considering  that  standard,  but  do  Jiot  know  it.  It 
appears  to  be  a  dog,  which  is  a  device  borne  by  the 
towns  of  Baeza  and  Ubeda.  Ifitbeso,  all  Andalusia 
is  in  movement  against  you;  for  it  is  not  probable, 
that  any  single  commander  or  oommnnity  would  ven- 
ture to  attack  yon.  I  would  advise  you,  therefore, 
to  retire." 

The  Ck>unt  of  Cabra,  in  winding  down  the  hill 
towards  the  Moors,  found  himself  on  a  much  lower 
station  than  the  enemy :  he  therefore  ordered,  in  all 
liaste,  that  his  standard  should  be  taken  back,  so  as 
to  gain  the  vantage  ground.  The  Moors,  mistaking 
this  for  a  retreat,  rushed  impetuously  towards  the 
CbristiaDS.  The  latter,  having  gamed  the  height 
proposed,  chained  down  upon  them  at  the  same  mo- 
moit,  with  the  battle-cry  of  "Santiago!"  and, 
dealing  the  first  blows,  laid  many  of  the  Moorish 
cavaliers  in  the  dust. 

The  Moors,  thus  checked  in  their  tumultuous  as- 
sault, were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  began  to  give 
way;  the  Christians  following  hard  upon  them. 
Boabdil  el  Chico  endeavoured  to  rally  them.  "  Hold ! 
bold !  for  shame ! "  cried  he :  "  let  us  not  fly,  at  least 
antil  we  know  our  enemy ! "  The  Moorish  chivalry 
were  slung  by  this  reproof,  and  turned  to  make  fron^ 
with  the  valour  of  men  who  feel  that  they  are  fighting 
under  their  monarch's  eye. 

At  this  moment,  Lorenzo  de  Pores,  alcayde  of 
Lnqoe,  arrived  with  fifty  horse  and  one  hundred 
foot,  sounding  an  Italian  trumpet  from  among  a  copse 
of  oak-trees,  which  concealed  his  force.  The  quick 
ear  of  old  Ali  Atar  caught  the  note.  "That  is  an 
Italian  trumpet,"  said  he  to  the  king :  "  the  whole 
world  seems  in  arms  against  your  majesty! " 

The  trumpet  of  Lorenzo  de  Pores  was  answered 
by  that  of  the  Count  de  Cabra  in  another  direction, 


and  it  seemed  to  the  Moors  as  if  they  were  between 
two  armies.  Don  Lorenzo,  sallying  from  among 
the  oaks,  now  charged  upon  the  enemy.  The  latter 
did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  force  of  this  new  foe. 
The  confusion,  the  variety  of  alarms,  the  attacks 
firom  opposite  quarters,  the  obscurity  of  the  fog,  all 
omspired  to  deceive  them  as  to  the  number  of  their 
adversaries.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they  retreated 
fighting;  and  nothing  but  the  presence  and  remon- 
strances of  the  king  prevented  their  retreat  firom  be- 
coming a  headlong  flight. 

This  skirmishing  retreat  lasted  for  about  three 
leagues.  Many  were  the  acts  of  individual  prowess 
between  Christian  and  Moorish  knights;  and  the 
way  was  strewed  by  the  flower  of  the  king's  guards, 
and  of  his  royal  household.  At  length  they  came  to 
the  rivulet  of  Mingonzalez,  the  verdant  banks  of 
which  were  covered  with  willows  and  tamarisks.  It 
was  swollen  by  recent  rain,  and  was  now  a  deep  and 
turbid  torrent. 

Here  the  king  made  a  comrageous  stand,  with  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  while  his  baggage  cnmsed  the 
stream.  None  but  the  choicest  and  most  loyal  of  his 
guards  stood  by  their  monarch  in  this  hour  of  ex- 
tremity. The  foot-soldiers  took  to  flight  the  moment 
they  passed  the  ford;  many  of  the  horsemen,  par- 
taking of  the  general  panic,  gave  reins  to  thev  steeds, 
and  scoured  for  the  firontier.  The  little  host  of  de- 
voted cavaliers  now  serried  their  forces  in  front  of 
their  monarch,  to  protect  his  retreat.  They  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  the  Christian  warriors ;  disdain- 
ing to  yield,  or  to  ask  for  quarter.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  the  dead  and  dying.  The  king,  having 
retreated  along  the  river  banks,  and  gained  some 
distance  from  the  scene  of  combat,  looked  back,  and 
saw  the  loyal  band  at  length  give  way.  They  crossed 
the  ford,  followed  pell-mell  by  the  enemy,  and  se- 
veral of  them  were  struck  down  into  the  stream. 

The  king  now  dismounted  frt>m  his  white  charger, 
whose  colour  and  rich  caparison  made  him  too  con- 
spicuous, and  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  among 
the  thickets  which  fringed  the  river.  A  soldier  of 
Lucena,  named  Martin  Hurtado,  discovered  him,  and 
atucked  him  with  a  pike.  The  king  defended  hun- 
self  with  dmeter  and  tai^t,  until  another  siddier 
assailed  hun,  and  he  saw  a  third  approaching.  Per- 
ceiving that  farther  resistance  would  be  vain,  he 
drew  back,  and  called  upon  them  to  desist,  offering 
them  a  noble  ransom.  One  of  the  soldiers  rushed 
forward  to  seize  him ;  but  the  king  struck  him  to  the 
earth  with  a  blow  of  his  cimeter. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova  coming  up  at 
this  moment,  the  men  said  to  him,  "  Senor,  here  is 
a  Moor  that  we  have  taken,  who  seems  to  be  a  man 
of  rank,  and  offers  a  large  ransom." 

"Slaves!"  exclaimed  King  Boabdil,  "you  have 
not  taken  me.    I  surrender  to  this  cavalier." 

Don  Diego  received  him  with  knightly  courtesy. 
He  pei-ceived  him  to  be  a  person  of  high  rank ;  but 
the  king  concealed  his  quality,  and  gave  himself  out 
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as  the  son  of  Abea  Aleyzer,  a  nobleman  of  the  royal 
hoosehold.'  Don  Diego  gave  him  in  charge  of  live 
soldiers,  to  conduct  him  to  the  casUe  of  Luoena ;  then 
patting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  the 
Count  de  Cabra,  who  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  He  overtook  him  at  a  stream  called  Riaocal, 
and  they  continued  to  press  on  the  skirts  of  the  flying 
army  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  pursuit 
was  almost  as  hazardous  as  the  battle ;  for  had  the 
enemy  at  any  tune  recovered  from  their  panic,  they 
might,  by  a  sudden  reaction,  have  overwhelmed  the 
small  force  of  their  pursuers.  To  guard  agamsl  this 
peril,  the  wary  count  kept  his  battalion  always  in  dose 
order,  and  bad  a  body  of  a  hundred  chosen  lances  in 
the  advance.  The  Moors  kept  up  a  Parthian  re- 
treat. Several  times  they  turned  to  make  battle ;  but 
seeing  this  solid  body  of  steeled  warrioi's  pressing 
upon  them,  they  again  took  to  flight. 

The  main  retreat  of  the  army  was  along  the  valley 
watered  by  the  Xenil,  and  opening  through  the 
motmtains  of  Algaringo  to  the  city  of  Loxa.  The 
alarm-fires  of  the  preceding  night  had  roused  the 
country.  Every  man  snatched  sword  and  buckler 
from  the  wall ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  poured 
f<Mth  their  warriors  to  harass  the  retreating  foe.  Ali 
Atar  kept  the  main  force  of  the  army  together,  and 
turned  fiercely  from  time  to  time  upon  his  pursuers. 
He  was  like  a  wolf  hunted  through  a  country  he  had 
often  made  desolate  by  his  maraudings. 

The  alarm  of  this  invasion  bad  reached  the  city  of 
Anteqnera,  where  were  several  of  the  cavaliers  who 
had  escaped  from  the  carnage  in  the  mountains  of 
Malaga.  Their  proud  minds  were  festering  with 
their  late  disgrace,  and  their  only  prayer  was  for  ven- 
geance on  the  infidels.  No  sooner  did  they  hear  of 
the  Moors  being  over  the  border,  than  they  were 
armed  and  mounted  for  action.  Don  AJonso  de 
Aguilarled  them  forth:  a  small  body  of  but  forty 
horsemen,  but  all  cavaliers  of  prowess,  and  thirsting 
for  revenge.  They  came  upon  the  foe  on  the  banks 
of  the  Xenil,  where  it  winds  through  the  valleys  of 
Cordova.  The  river,  swelled  by  the  late  rains,  was 
deep  and  turbulent,  and  only  fordable  at  certain 
places.  The  main  body  of  the  anny  was  gathered 
in  confusion  on  the  banks,  endeavouring  to  ford  the 
stream,  protected  by  the  cavalry  of  Ali  Atar. 

No  sooner  did  the  little  band  of  Alonso  de  Agnilar 
come  in  sight  of  the  Moors,  than  fury  flashed  from 
their  eyes.  "  Remember  the  mountains  of  Malaga !" 
they  cried  to  each  other  as  they  rushed  to  combat. 
Their  charge  was  desperate,  but  was  gallantly  re- 
sisted. A  scrambling  and  bloody  fight  ensued,  hand 
to  hand,  and  sword  to  sword,  sometimes  on  land, 
sometimes  in  the  water;  many  were  lanced  on  the 
banks;  others,  throwing  themselves  into  the  river, 
sunk  with  the  weight  of  their  armour,  and  were 
drowned.  Some,  grappling  together,  fell  from  their 
horses,  but  continued  their  stru^le  in  the  waves, 
and  helmand  (urban  rolled  together  down  the  stream. 
■  Garihay,  lib.  xl,  cap.  31. 


The  Moors  were  by  far  the  superior  ia  nmnbet,  tnd 
among  them  were  many  warriors  of  rank;  bat  the; 
were  disheartened  by  defeat,  whUe  the  Cimtiuis 
were  excited  even  to  desperation. 

Ali  Atar  alone  preserved  all  his  fire  and  tm^ 
amid  his  reverses.  He  had  been  enraged  at  the  4 
feat  of  the  army,  the  loss  of  the  king,  and  the  igmh 
minious  flight  he  had  been  obliged  to  make,  tbro^ 
a  country  which  so  often  had  been  the  scene  of  te 
exploits ;  but  to  be  thus  impeded  in  his  flight,  aiil 
harassed  and  uisulted  by  a  mere  handful  of  wamon, 
roused  the  violent  passions  of  the  old  Moor  to  pofai 
firenzy. 

He  had  marked  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  dealing  lii 
blows,  says  Agapida,  with  the  pious  vehemence  oti 
righteous  knight,  who  knows  that  m  every  troui 
inflicted  upon  the  infidels,  he  is  doing  God  senm. 
Ali  Alar  spurred  his  steed  along  the  bank  of  tbe  m, 
to  come  upon  Don  Alonso  by  surprise.  Tbe  biclf' 
that  warrior  was  towards  him;  and  collecting  ail te 
force,  the  Moor  hurled  his  lance,  to  UransflxhioKi 
the  spot.  The  lance  was  not  thrown  with  tbe  wi 
accuracy  of  Ali  Atar.  It  tore  away  a  part  of  Ik 
cuirass  of  Don  Alonso,  but  failed  to  inflict  a  vodhI 
The  Moor  rushed  upon  Don  Alonso  with  \m  wMt: 
but  the  latter  was  on  the  alert,  and  parried  his  blof. 
They  fought  desperately  upon  the  borders  of  therin, 
alternately  pressing  each  other  into  the  stream,  fi 
fitting  their  way  again  up  the  bank.  Ali  Atar  vasit 
peatedly  wounded;  and  Don  Alonso,  havingpilyoskii 
age,  would  have  spared  his  life.  He  called  upoohni* 
surrender.  "  Never,"  cried  Ali  Atar,  "  to  a  Qui- 
tian  dog."  Tbe  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  nwA, 
when  the  sword  of  Don  Alonso  dove  his  lartaie' 
head,  and  sank  deep  into  the  brain.  He  fdl  M 
without  a  groan  :  his  body  rolled  into  the  Xenil; » 
was  it  ever  found  and  recognised.'  Thus  Mii 
Atar,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Aodalost 
As  he  had  hated  and  warred  npon  the  Chriiiias"' 
his  life,  so  he  died  in  the  very  act  of  bitter  hostililj. 

The  fall  of  Ah  Atar  put  an  end  to  tbe  tmaoi 
stand  of  the  cavalry.  Horse  and  foot  mingM  * 
gether  in  the  desperate  struggle  across  tbe  l^ 
and  many  were  trampled  down,  and  perished  beow 
the  waves.  Don  Alonso  and  his  band  cootiDMiti' 
harass  them,  until  they  crossed  the  frontier;  w 
every  blow  struck  home  to  the  Moors  teead* 
lighten  the  load  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  «>* 
had  weighed  heavy  on  their  hearts. 

In  this  disastrous  rout,  the  Moors  lost  upwat*« 
five  thousand  killed  and  made  prisoners,  man;  * 
whom  were  of  the  most  noble  lineages  of  Gns**^ 
Numbers  fled  to  rocks  and  mountains,  vbat'^ 
were  subsequenUy  taken.  This  battle  was  «llol^ 
some  the  battle  of  Lucena;  by  others,  llie  battle* 
llie  Moorish  king,  because  of  the  capUire  of  Boaw* 
Twenty-two  banners  feUinto  the  hands  of  the  On*- 
tians,  and  were  carried  to  Vaena,  and  hnnf  ["P" 
the  church,  where,  says  an  historian  of  afl«"  •""*'■ 
•  Cara  de  loa  Palaclw. 
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they  remain  to  this  day.  Once  a  year,  on  the  day 
ofSt  George,  they  are  borne  aboutin  procession  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  at  the  same  time  give  thanks  to 
God,  for  this  signal  victory  granted  to  their  fore- 
lathers. 

Great  was  the  triamph  of  the  Count  de  Cabra, 
when,  on  retnming  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
he  found,  that  the  Moorish  king  bad  follen  into  his 
hands.  When  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  was  brought 
before  him,  however,  and  he  beheld  bim  a  dejected 
captive,  whom,  but  shortly  before,  he  had  seen  in 
royal  splendour,  snrronnded  by  his  army,  tlie  ge- 
nerous heart  of  the  counl  was  touched  by  sympathy. 
He  said  every  thing  that  became  a  courteous  and 
Christian  knight,  to  comfort  him ;  observing,  that  the 
same  mutability  of  things,  which  had  suddenly  de- 
stroyed his  recent  prosperity,  might  cause  his  pre- 
sent raisfortones  as  rapidly  to  pass  away;  since,  in 
this  world,  nothing  is  stable,  and  even  sorrow  has  ite 
allotted  term. 

Thus  consoling  him  by  gentle  and  soothing  words, 
and  observing  towards  bim  the  honour  and  reverence 
that  his  dignity  and  his  misfortnnes  inspired,  be 
condacted  him  a  prisoner  to  his  strong  castle  of 
Yaena. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
LkanrMiiom  or  tbi  moon  rot  t»  uttli  or  ldcbra. 

Tub  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watcli-towers 
of  Loxa,  along  the  valley  of  the  Xenil,  which  passes 
tbroagh  the  mountains  of  Algaringo.  They  looked, 
to  behold  the  king  retnming  in  trtnm|di,  at  the  head 
of  his  shining  host,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  un- 
believer. They  looked,  to  behold  the  standard  of 
their  wariike  idol,  the  fierce  All  Atar,  borne  by  the 
chivalry  of  Loza,  ever  foremost  in  the  wars  of  the 
border. 

In  the  evening  of  the  H  st  of  April,  they  descried  a 
single  horseman,  nixing  bb  feltering  steed  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  As  he  drew  near,  they  perceived, 
by  the  flash  of  arms,  that  he  was  a  warrior;  and,  on 
nearer  approach,  by  the  riclmess  of  his  armour,  and 
the  caparison  of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to  be  a 
warrior  of  rank. 

He  reached  Loxa  foint  and  aghast;  his  Arabian 
courser  covered  with  foam  and  dust  and  blood,  pant- 
ing and  staggering  with  fotigue,  and  gashed  with 
wounds.  Having  brought  tiis  master  in  safety,  he 
sank  down  and  died  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  The 
soldiers  at  the  gale  gathered  round  the  cavalier,  as 
he  stood,  mute  and  melancholy,  by  his  expiring  steed. 
They  knew  him  to  be  the  gallant  Cidi  Caleb,  nephew 
of  the  chief  alfaqui  of  the  albaycen  of  Granada. 
When  the  people  of  Loxa  beheld  this  noble  cavalier 
Ihns  alone,  haggard  and  dejected,  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  fearful  forebodings. 

♦'  Cavalier,"  said  they, "  how  fores  it  with  the  king 


and  army  ?"  He  cast  his  hand  mournfully  towards 
the  land  of  the  Christians.  "  There  they  lie ! "  ex- 
claimed he :  "  the  heavens  have  follen  upon  them ! 
all  are  lost !  all  dead ! " ' 

Upon  this,  there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation 
among  the  people,  and  loud  waitings  of  women;  for 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Loxa  were  with  Uie  army. 
An  old  Moorish  soldier,  scarred  in  many  a  border 
battle,  stood  leaning  on  his  lance  by  the  gateway. 
"  Where  is  Ali  Atar  ?  "  demanded  he  eagerly.  "  If 
he  still  live,  the  army  cannot  be  lost ! " 

"  I  saw  his  turban  cloven  by  the  Christian  sword," 
replied  Cidi  Caleb.  "His  body  is 'floating  in  the 
XenU." 

When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  hn 
breast,  and  threw  dust  upon  his  head;  for  he  was  an 
old  follower  of  Ali  Atar. 

The  noble  Cidi  Caleb  gave  himself  no  repose;  but, 
mounting  another  steed,  hastened  to  carry  the  dis- 
astrous tidings  to  Granada.  As  he  passed  through 
the  villages  and  hamlets,  he  spread  sorrow  around ; 
for  their  chosen  men  had  followed  the  king  to  the 
wars. 

When  he  entered  the  ^tes  of  Granada,  and  an- 
nounced the  loss  of  the  king  and  army,  a  voice  of 
horror  went  throughout  the  city.  Every  one  thought 
but  of  his  own  share  in  the  general  calamity,  and 
crowded  ronnd  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings.  One  asked 
after  a  fother,  another  after  a  brother,  some  after  a 
lover,  and  many  a  mother  after  her  son.  His  replies 
were  still  of  wounds  and  death.  To  one  he  repUed, 
"  I  saw  thy  father  pierced  with  a  lance,  as  he  de- 
fended the  person  of  the  king."  To  another,  "  Thy 
brother  fell  wounded  under  the  hoo&  of  the  Iwrses ; 
but  there  was  no  time  to  aid  him,  for  the  Christian 
cavalry  were  upon  us."  To  a  third,  "  I  saw  the 
horse  of  thy  lover  covered  with  blood,  and  galloping 
without  his  rider."  To  a  fourth,  "Thy  son  fought 
by  my  side  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil :  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  driven  into  the  stream. 
I  heard  him  call  aloud  npcni  Allah  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters :  when  I  reached  the  other  bank,  he  was  no 
longer  by  my  side ! " 

The  noble  Cidi  Caleb  passed  on,  leaving  Granada 
in  lamentation.  He  ui^ed  his  steed  up  the  steep 
avenue  of  trees  and  fountains,  that  leads  to  the  Al- 
hambra,  nor  stopped  until  he  arrived  before  the  gate 
of  justice.  Ayxa,  the  mother  of  Boabdil,  and  Mo- 
rayma,  his  beloved  and  tender  wife,  had  daily 
watched,  fh)m  the  tower  of  the  Gomeres,  to  behold 
his  triumphant  retnm.  Who  shall  describe  their  af- 
fliction, when  they  heard  the  tidings  of  Cidi  Caleb? 
The  sultana  Ayxa  spake  not  much,  but  sate  as  one 
entranced  in  wo.  Every  now  and  then  a  deep  sigh 
burst  forth ;  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven.  "  It 
is  the  will  of  Allah ! "  said  she ;  and  with  these  words 
she  endeavoured  to  repress  the  agonies  of  a  mother's 
sorrow.    The  tender  Morayma  threw  herself  on  the 

•  Can  dc  L<M  PabckM. 
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earth,  and  gave  way  to  the  fall  tnrtmlenoe  of  her 
feelings,  bewailing  her  husband  and  her  father.  The 
high-minded  Ayxa  rebuked  the  violence  of  her  grief. 
"  Moderate  these  transports,  my  daughter,"  said  she; 
"remember,  magnanimity  should  be  the  attribute  of 
princes :  it  becomes  not  them  to  give  way  to  cla- 
morous sorrow,  like  common  and  vulgar  minds." 
But  Morayma  could  only  deplore  her  loss  with  the 
anguish  of  a  tender  woman.  She  shut  herself  up  in 
her  mirador,  and  gazed  all  day  with  streaming  eyes 
upon  the  vega.  Every  otgect  before  her  recalled  the 
caoses  of  her  afSiction.  The  river  Xenil,  which  ran 
shining  amidst  the  groves  and  gardens,  was  the  same 
on  the  banks  of  which  had  perished  her  father,  AK 
Atar :  before  her  lay  the  road  to  Loxa,  by  which 
Boabdil  had  departed  in  martial  state,  surrounded  by 
Ihe  chivalry  of  Granada.  Ever  and  anon  she  would 
burst  into  an  agony  of  grief.  "Alas,  my  Cither!" 
she  would  exclaim,  "  Ihe  river  runs  smiling  before 
me,  that  covers  thy  mangled  remains !  who  will  ga- 
ther them  to  an  honoured  tomb,  in  the  land  of  the 
unbeliever?  And  thou,  oh,  Boabdil!  light  of  my 
eyes !  joy  of  my  heart !  life  of  my  life  I  Wo  the  day, 
and  wo  the  boor,  that  I  saw  thee  depart  firom  these 
walls !  The  road  by  which  thou  hast  departed  is 
solitary;  never  will  it  be  gladdened  by  thy  return ! 
The  mountain  then  hast  traversed  lies  like  a  cloud 
in  the  distance,  and  all  beyond  it  is  darkness ! " 

The  royal  minstrels  were  summoned,  to  assuage 
the  sorrows  of  the  queen :  they  attuned  their  instru- 
ments to  cheerful  strains;  but,  in  a  little  while,  the 
anguish  of  their  hearts  prevailed,  and  turned  thdr 
songs  to  lamentaticms. 

"Beautiful  Granada!"  they  exclaimed,  "how  is 
thy  glory  laded !  The  vivarramUa  no  longer  echoes 
to  the  tramp  of  steed  and  sound  of  trumpet;  no  lon- 
ger is  it  crowded  with  tliy  yonthfol  nobles,  eager  to 
display  their  prowess  in  the  tourney  and  the  festive 
tilt  of  reeds.  Alas !  the  flower  of  thy  chivalry  lies 
low  in  a  foreign  land !  The  sofl  note  of  the  late  is 
no  longer  heard  in  thy  mournful  streets,  the  lively 
Castanet  is  silent  upon  thy  hills,  and  the  graceful 
dance  of  the  zambra  is  no  more  seen  beneath  thy 
bowers!  Behold,  the  Alhambra  is  forlorn  and  de- 
solate! In  vain  do  the  orange  and  myrtle  breathe 
their  perftimes  into  its  silken  chambers ;  in  vain  does 
the  nightingale  sing  within  its  groves;  in  vain  are  its 
marble  halls  reflreshed  by  the  sound  of  fountains  and 
the  gush  of  limpid  rills !  Alas!  the  countenance  of 
the  king  no  longer  shines  within  those  balls ;  the 
liglit  of  the  Alhambra  'u  set  for  ever ! " 

Thus  all  Granada,  say  the  Arabian  chroniclers, 
gave  itself  up  to  lamenUlions;  there  was  nothing  but 
the  voice  of  wailing  from  tlie  palace  to  the  cottage. 
All  joined  to  deplore  their  youthful  monarch,  cut 
down  in  the  freshness  and  promise  of  his  youth. 
Many  feared  that  the  prediction  of  the  astrologer  was 
about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  downfal  of  the 
kingdom  would  follow  the  death  of  Boabdil ;  while 
all  declared,  that  had  he  survived,  he  was  the  very 


sovereign  calculated  to  restore  the  realm  to  ite 
dent  prosperity  and  glory. 


CHAPTER  XVHL 
aow  WLn  Aim  aissAii  fiopited  et  tbs  misrowmm  « 

HI8  (OR  BOtHNl. 

An  unfortunate  death  atones  with  the  worid  Ibra 
multitude  of  errors.  While  the  populace  thoi^ 
their  youthful  monarch  had  perished  in  the  fidi 
nothing  could  exceed  their  grief  for  his  loss,  and  their 
adoration  of  his  memory  :  when,  however,  the; 
learned,  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  had  sarrendcKil 
himself  captive  to  Ihe  Christians,  their  feelings  undo^ 
went  an  instant  change.  They  decried  his  talents  s 
a  commander,  his  courage  as  a  soldier.  Tbey  nBed 
at  his  expedition,  as  rash  and  ill  conducted ;  and  Ifan 
reviled  him,  for  not  having  dared  to  die  on  the  fidi 
of  battle,  rather  than  surrender  to  the  enemy. 

Thealfaqais,  as  usual,  mingled  with  the  popolan 
and  artfully  guided  their  discontents.  "Behold,' 
exclaimed  they,  "the  prediction  is  accomplisbed 
which  was  pronounced  at  the  birth  of  Boabdil !  Be 
has  been  seated  on  the  throne,  and  the  kingdom  h» 
suffered  downfal  and  disgrace  by  his  defeat  and  cap- 
tivity. Comfort  yourselves,  oh  MosleoK  !  The  eri 
day  has  passed  by :  Ihe  fetes  are  satisfied;  thescepbt 
which  has  been  broken  in  the  feeble  band  of  BoaML 
is  destined  to  resume  its  former  power  and  sway,  ■ 
the  vigorous  grasp  of  Aben  Hassan." 

The  people  were  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  tbcx 
words.  They  rejoiced,  that  the  baleliil  predieiioa. 
which  bad  so  long  hung  over  them,  was  at  an  end: 
and  declared,  that  none  butMnley  Aben  Hassan  imi 
the  valour  and  capacity  necessary  for  the  proteciias 
of  the  kingdom  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

The  longer  the  captivity  of  Boabdil  conlinoed,  Ik 
greater  grew  the  popularity  of  his  fether.  One  ci; 
after  another  renewed  allegiance  to  him  :  for  pomr 
attracts  power,  and  fortune  creates  fortune.  M 
length  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Granada,  mi 
establish  himself  once  more  in  the  Alhambra.  ii 
his  approach,  his  repudiated  spouse,  the  sultana  Ana- 
gathered  leather  the  family  and  treasnres  of  ber 
captive  son,  and  retired  with  a  handful  of  the  nafaki 
into  the  Albaycen,  the  rival  quarter  of  the  city,  tbr 
inhabitants  of  which  still  retamed  feelings  of  loyak; 
to  Boabdil.  Here  she  fortified  herself,  and  bdd  ik 
semblance  of  a  court,  in  the  name  of  her  son.  Tie 
fierce  Moley  Aben  Hassan  would  have  willingly  ca- 
ned fire  and  sword  into  this  factious  quarter  of  fkc 
capital ;  but  he  dared  not  confide  in  his  new  and  oa- 
certain  popularity.  Many  of  the  n<Mes  detested  faia 
for  his  past  cruelty ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  sol- 
diery, beside  many  of  the  people  of  bis  own  party. 
respected  the  virtues  of  Ayxa  la  Horn,  and  pitied  ihr 
misfortunes  of  Boabdil.     Granada,  therefore,  pre- 
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aented  the  singular  ipecUde  ef  two  sovereigDUes 
within  the  same  city.  The  old  king  fortified  himself 
in  tlie  lofty  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  as  mach  against 
hisownsabjects  as  against  the  Christians :  vrhileAyxa, 
with  the  zeal  of  a  mother's  affection,  which  waxes 
warmer  and  wanner  towards  her  offspring  when  in 
adversity,  still  maintained  the  standard  of  Boabdil  on 
the  rival  fortress  of  the  alcazaba;  and  kept  his  power- 
ful fiictjon  alive  within  the  walls  of  the  albaycen. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CiFTITmr  Of  BOABDII.  SL  CIICO. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  remained  a  prisoner,  close- 
ly guarded  in  the  castle  of  Vaena.  From  the  towers 
of  bis  prison  he  beheld  the  town  below  filled  witli 
armed  men;  and  the  lofty  hill  on  which  it  was  built, 
girdled  by  massive  walls  and  ramparls,  on  which 
a  vigilant  watch  was  maintained,  night  and  day. 
The  mountains  around  were  studded  with  watch- 
towers,  overlooking  the  lonely  roads  which  led  to 
Granada ;  so  tliat  a  turban  could  not  stir  over  the 
border  without  the  alarm  being  given,  and  the  whole 
country  put  on  the  alert.  Boabdil  saw,  that  there 
was  no.  hope  of  escape  from  such  a  fortress,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  rescue  him  would  be  equally  in  vain. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  anxiety,  as  he  thought  on 
the  confusion  and  ruin  which  his  captivity  must  cause 
in  his  affairs;  while  sorrows  of  a  softer  kind  over- 
came his  fortitude,  as  be  thought  on  the  evils  it  might 
bring  upon  his  family. 

The  Count  de  Cabra,  though  he  maintained  the 
most  vigilant  guard  over  his  royal  prisoner,  yet  treat- 
ed him  with  profound  deference.  He  had  appointed 
tiie  noblest  apartments  in  the  castle  for  his  abode, 
and  sought  in  every  way  to  cheer  liim  during  his 
captivity.  A  few  days  only  had  passed  away,  when 
missives  arrived  from  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Fer- 
dinand had  been  transported  with  joy  at  hearing  of 
the  capture  of  the  Moorish  monarch,  seeing  the  deep 
and  politic  uses  that  might  be  made  of  such  an  event : 
but  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  Isabella  was  filled 
with  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  captive.  Their 
messages  to  Boabdil  were  full  of  sympathy  and  con- 
solation; breathing  that  high  iind  gentle  courtesy, 
which  dwells  in  noble  minds. 

This  magnanimity  in  his  foe  cheered  the  dejected 
spirit  of  the  captive  monarch.  "  Tell  my  sovereigns, 
the  king  and  the  queen,"  said  be  to  the  messenger, 
"  that  I  cannot  be  unhappy,  being  in  the  power  of 
sodi  high  and  mighty  princes ;  especially  since  they 
partake  so  largely  of  that  grace  and  goodness,  which 
Allah  bestows  upon  llie  monarchs  whom  he  greatly 
loves.  Tell  them,  furiher,  that  I  had  long  thought 
of  sabmitling  myself  to  their  sway,  to  receive  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  from  their  hands,  in  the  same 
manner  that  my  ancestor  received  it  firom  King 


John  II,  father  of  the  gracious  queen.  My  greatest 
sorrow,  in  this  my  captivity,  is,  that  I  must  appear 
to  do  that  from  force,  which  I  would  fain  have  done 
from  inclination." 

In  the  mean  time,  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  finding  the 
fiction  of  his  son  still  formidable  in  Granada,  was 
anxious  to  consolidate  his  power,  by  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  Boabdil.  For  this  purpose,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  catholic  monarchs,  ofTering 
large  terms  for  the  ransom,  or  rather  the  purchase,  of 
bis  son;  proposing,  among  other  conditions,  to  release 
the  Count  of  Cifuenles,  and  nine  other  of  his  most 
distinguished  captives,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
confederacy  wilh  the  sovereigns.  Neither  did  the 
implacable  fatlier  make  any  scruple  of  testifying  his 
intliffereuce,  whether  bis  son  were  delivered  up  alive 
or  dead,  so  that  his  person  were  placed  assuredly 
within  his  power. 

The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  ^ving  up  the  unfortunate  prince  into  the  liands  of 
his  most  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy.  A  disdain- 
ful refusal  was  therefore  returned  lo  the  old  monarch, 
whose  message  had  been  couched  in  a  vaunting  spirit. 
He  was  informed,  that  the  Castilian  sovereigns  would 
listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace  from  Muley  Ahen  Has- 
san, until  he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  offer 
them  in  all  humility.  Overtures  in  a  different  spirit 
were  made  by  the  mother  of  Boabdil,  the  sultana 
Ayxa  la  Horra,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  party 
which  still  remained  faithful  to  him.  It  was  therd>y 
proposed,  that  Mahomet  Abdalla,  otherwise  called 
Boabdil,  should  hold  his  crown  as  vassal  to  the  Cas- 
tilian sovereigns;  paying  an  annual  tribute,  and  re- 
leasing seventy  Christian  captives  annually  fbr  five 
years  :  that  he  should  moreover  pay  a  large  sum 
upon  the  spot  for  his  ransom,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  freedom  to  four  hundred  Christians,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  king  :  that  he  should  also  engage  to  be  always 
ready  to  render  military  aid;  and  should  come  to  the 
Cortes,  or  assemblage  of  nobles  and  distinguished 
vassals  of  the  crown,  whenever  summoned.  His  only 
son,  and  the  sons  of  twelve  distinguished  Moorish 
houses,  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages. 

King  Ferdinand  was  at  Cordova  when  he  received 
this  proposition;  Queen  Isabella  was  absent  at  the 
time.  He  was  anxious  to  consult  her  in  so  momentous 
an  affair;  or  rather  he  was  fearful  of  proceeding  too 
precipitately,  and  not  drawing  from  this  fortunate 
event  all  the  advantage  of  which  it  was  susceptible. 
Witliout  returning  any  reply,  therefore,  to  the  mis- 
sion, he  sent  missives  to  the  castle  of  Vaena,  where 
Boabdil  remained  in  courteous  durance  of  the  brave 
Count  de  Cabra,  ordering,  that  the  captive  monarch 
should  be  brought  to  Cordova. 

The  Count  de  Cabra  set  out  with  his  illustrious  pri-. 
soner;  but  when  be  arrived  at  Cordova,  King  Ferdi- 
nand declined  seeing  the  Moorish  monarch. 

He  was  still  undetermined  what  course  to  pursue; 
whether  to  retain  him  prisoner,  set  hhn  at  liberty  on 
ransom,  or  treat  him  with  politic  magnanimity;  and 
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each  conrae  would  reqaire  a  different  kind  of  recep- 
tion. Until  this  point  should  be  resolved,  tber^ore,  he 
gate  him  in  charge  to  Martin  de  Alarcon,  alcayde  of 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Porcuna,  With  orders  to  guard 
him  strictly,  but  to  treat  him  wltli  the  distinction  and 
deference  due  to  a  prince.  These  commands  trere 
strictly  obeyed,  and,  -nhh  the  exception  of  being 
restrained  in  his  liberty,  the  monarch  was  as  nobly 
enteruined  as  he  conld  have  been  in  his  royal  palace 
at  Granada. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ferdinand  availed  himself  of 
this  critical  moment,  while  Granada  was  distracted 
with  factions  and  dissensions,  and  befbre  he  had  con- 
cluded any  treaty  witli  Boabdil,  to  malce  a  puissant 
and  ostentatious  inroad  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
kii^dom,  at  the  head  of  his  most  illastrioas  nobles. 
He  sadied  and  destroyed  several  towns  and  castles, 
and  extended  his  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada. 
Old  Muley  Aben  Hassan  did  not  venture  to  oppose 
him.  His  city  was  filled  with  troops;  bat  he  was 
uncertain  of  their  afftetion.  He  dreaded,  that  should 
be  sally  forth,  the  gates  of  Granada  might  be  closed 
against  him  by  the  faction  of  the  albaycen. 

"  The  old  Moor  stood  on  the  lofty  tower  of  the 
Alhambra,"  says  Antonio  Agapida,  "grinding  his 
teeth,  and  foaming  like  a  tiger  shut  np  in  his  cage, 
as  he  beheld  the  glittering  battalions  of  the  Chris- 
tians wheeling  about  the  vega,  and  the  standard  of 
the  cross  shining  forth  from  amidst  the  smoke  of 
ihfidel  viHsges  and  hamlets.  The  most  catholic 
king,"  continaes  Agapida, "  would  gladly  have  per- 
severed in  this  righteous  ravage ;  but  his  munitions 
b^n  to  fail.  Satislied,  therefore,  with  having  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  insulted  old 
Mnley  Aben  Hassan  in  his  very  capital,  he  Returned 
to  Cordova,  covered  with  laurels,  and  his  army  load- 
ed with  spoils;  and  now  bethought  himself  of  coming 
10  an  immediate  decision  in  regard  to  his  royal  pri- 
soner." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

or  TBK  tiEinmrr  of  soiioiL  bt  tri  Cismuii  soTnneiw. 

A  8TATBLT  Conversation  was  held  by  King  Ferdi- 
nand, in  the  ancient  city  of  Cordova,  oompoaed  of 
several  of  fte  most  reverend  prelates  and  renowned 
cavaliers  of  the  kingdom,  to  determine  npon  the  f^te 
of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil. 

Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  the  worthy  master  of 
Sahtiago,  was  one  of  the  first  who  gave  his  counsel. 
He  w«s  a  pious  and  zealous  knight,  rigid  in  bis  devo- 
tion to  the  foith ;  and  his  holy  zeal  had  been  mflamed 
to  peculiar  vehemence  since  his  disastrous  crusade 
among  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  He  inveighed  with 
ardour  against  any  compromise  or  compact  with  the 
kifldels.  The  object  of  this  war,  he  observed,  was 
not  the  subjection  of  the  Moors,  but  their  utter  ex- 
pnlsioB  flmn  the  land,  40  that  there  might  no  toi^r 
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remain  a  sfalgle  stain  of  Mahomeunimi  thnoiMt 
Christian  Spain.  He  gave  it  as  his  opfaiittt,  thm- 
fore,  that  the  captive  king  <»ight  net  to  be  aet  a 
liberty. 

Hodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  valiant  Mifqais  ol 
Cadiz,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  warmly  for  the  nhat 
of  Boabdil.  He  pronounced  it  a  meesme  ofmoai 
policy,  even  if  done  withovt  conditions.  It  vndil 
tend  to  keep  up  the  civil  war  in  Granada,  wUdi  «a 
as  a  fire  consuming  the  entrails  of  the  enemy,  ad 
effecting  more  for  the  interests  of  Spain,  wilhoota- 
pense,  than  all  the  conquests  of  its  arms. 

The  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  Den  Pedro  GemaiB 
de  Mendoza,  coincided  in  opinion  with  the  Man|i» 
of  Cadiz.  "Nay,"  added  that  pious  prelate  and  (»- 
litic  statesman,  "  it  would  be  sound  wisdom  to  foniik 
the  Moor  with  men  and  money,  and  all  other » 
cessaries  to  promote  the  civil  war  in  Gfanadi:  ^ 
this  means  wonld  be  prodnced  great  ])tm&  to  tte 
service  of  God ;  since  we  are  assnred  by  bis  iaUK 
word,  that '  a  kingdom  divided  against  itseif  miA 
stsfttd.'"* 

Ferdinand  weighed  Uiese  counsds  in  his  miad,  ht 
wasslowincomii^toadecHioB.  "Hewasreligiwsh 
attentive  to  his  own  interesU,"  observes  Ftay  An- 
tonio Agapida;  "knowing  himself  to  i)e  hot  no- 
stmment  of  Providence  in  this  holy  war;  and tt*. 
therefore,  in  consulting  his  own  advantage,  be  n 
promoting  the  intereste  of  the  feith."  TIk  ofiiw 
of  Queen  Isabella  relieved  him  firom  his  fo^KsH.. 
That  high-minded  princess  was  zeaions  for  tlie|i» 
motion  of  the  bith,  but  not  Ibr  tlie  extemkutiinti 
the  infidels.  The  Moorish  kings  had  hddtheirtfanM) 
as  vassals  to  her  progenitors :  she  was  eonteiH,  * 
present,  to  accord  the  same  {Hrivilege,  and  iW  (^ 
royal  prisoner  should  be  liberated,  on  eoofliu  d 
becoming  a  vassal  to  the  crown.  By  this  memv^ 
be  effected  the  deliverance  of  many  ChiisiiiB  cf- 
tives,  who  were  languishing  ki  Mocvish  cbaint. 

King  Fenlinand  adopted  the  magnanimeot  t» 
sure  recommended  by  the  queen,  but  he  accon^i"*' 
it  with  several  shreviKt  conditions;  exactii^;  trixf- 
military  services,  and  safe  passage  and  oainitBU" 
for  Christian  troops  throughout  the  |Jaees  *l«* 
should  adhere  to  Boabdil.  The  captive  king  w* 
submitted  to  these  stipulations ;  and  swore,  after  ik 
manner  of  his  faith,  to  observe  them  with  exietHa*' 
A  truce  was  arranged  for  two  years,  doring  wlii* 
the  Castilian  sovereigns  engaged  to  maintain  to* 
his  throne,  and  to  assist  him  in  recovering  tU  f**" 
which  he  had  lost  during  his  captivity. 

When  Boabdil  el  Chico  had  solemnly  agreed  t»il»> 
arrangement  hi  the  castle  of  Porcnna,  prepOTii* 
were  made  to  receive  him  in  Cordova  in  regal  s'S*'- 
Superb  steeds,  ridily  caparisoned,  and  rwisoil « 
brocade  and  silk,  and  Uie  most  costiy  detla,  wirt «« 
other  articles  of  sumptuous  array,  were  faniidwi « 
him,  and  to  fifty  Moorish  cavdiers,  who  had  ce»  <• 

•  Salanr,  Crdtau  dd  Gnm  Gardeul,  p-  •■• 
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treat  Am-  his  ranaom,  (bat  ke  mi^l  ai^war  in  sUle 
befiMiBg  the  monarofa  «tf  Granada,  and  the  moat  dis- 
tingoiohed  vassal  of  ibeCbriatiaD  sovereigns.  Money, 
also,  was  advanced,  to  mainiaia  iiim  in  snilaUe  grao- 
fleor  during  bis  residence  at  the  Gastilian  court,  and 
his  return  to  his  dominions.  Finally ,  it  was  ordered 
by  lite  sovereigns,  that,  when  lie  came  to  Cordova, 
all  the  nobles  and  dignitaries  of  the  court  should  go 
forth  to  receive  him. 

A  ipiestion  now  arose  among  certaitt  of  those  anciott 
and  experienced  men,  who  grow  grey  aboat  a  court 
in  the  profoond  study  of  fonns  and  cwemonials ; 
with  whom  a  point  of  punctilio  is  as  a  vast  political 
rigbt^  and  who  contract  a  snblime  and  awful  idea  of 
the  extenuJ  dignity  of  the  throne.  Certain  of  these 
eoort  sages  propounded  the  momentous  question, 
whether  the  Moorish  monarch,  coming  to  do  iMm^ 
as  a  vassal,  ought  not  to  kneel,  and  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  king.  "This  was  immediately  decided  in  the 
afiBrmative,  by  a  large  number  of  ancient  cavaliers, 
aceustomed,"  says  Antoaio  Agapida,  "to  Ihe  lofty 
punctilio  of  our  nKMt  dignified  court  and  transcendent 
•overeigns."  The  king,  therefore,  was  informed,  by 
those  who  arranged  the  ceremonials,  that,  when  the 
Moorish  monarch  appeared  in  his  presence,  he  was 
expected  to  extend  his  royal  hand  to  receive  the  kiss 
of  homage. 

"I  should  eertainly  do  so,"  replied  King  Ferdi- 
nand, "were  he  at  liberty,  and  in  his  own  kingdom : 
but  I  certainly  shall  not  do  so,  seeing  that  he  is  a  pri- 
soner, and  in  mine. " 

Tbe  ODurtiers  loudly  applaaded.tfae  magnanimity 
•f  this  reply;  though  many  condenmed  it  in  secret, 
assavooring  of  loo  much  generosity  towards  an  infi- 
del; and  the  worthy  Jesuit,  Fray  Antonio  Againda, 
folly  ooncQins  in  their  opinioo. 

The  Moorish  king  entered  Cordova  with  his  little 
train  of  lUthftal  knigfau,  and  escorted  by  all  tbe  no- 
bility and  chivalry  of  the  Gastilian  court.  He  was 
conducted  with  great  state  and  ceremony  to  tbe  royal 
palace.  When  be  came  in  presence  of  King  Ferdi- 
oand^be  knelt,  and  offered  to  Uss  his  hend,iiot  merely 
in  homage  as  his  subject,  but  in  gratitude  for  his 
liberty.  Ferdinand  declined  the  token  of  vassalage, 
and  raised  Um  graoionsly  fhmi  the  earth.  An  in- 
terpteter  began,  in  tbe  name  of  Boabdil,  to  laud  the 
magnanimity  of  Ihe  Gastilian  monarch,  and  to  pro- 
mise the  most  impiieii  snbmission.  "Enough,  "said 
King  Ferdinand,  interruptiag  the  interpreter  in  tbe 
midst  of  hb  harangue;  "there  is  no  need  of  these 
eom[diments.  I  trust  in  his  intc^ty,  that  lie  will  do 
every  thing  becoming  a  good  man,  and  a  good  king." 
With  these  words,  he  received  Boabdil  el  Ciueo  into 
l|js  royal  friendsbip  and  protection. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


UnjHR   or  BOABDIL  FBOH  CIPTITITT. 

In  the  mouth  of  August,  a  noble  Moor,  of  lite  race 
of  tbe  Abencerrages,  arrived  with  a  splendid  retinue 
at  the  city  of  Cordova,  bringing  with  him  the  son  of 
Boabdil  el  Chico,  and  other  of  the  noble  youths  of 
Granada,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  teniis 
of  ransom.  When  the  Moorish  king  beheld  his  son, 
bis  only  child,  who  was  to  remain  in  bis  stead,  a  sort 
of  captive  in  a  hostile  land,  he  folded  him  in  his  arms, 
and  wept  over  him.  "  Wo  the  day  that  I  was  bom ! " 
exclaimed  be,  "  and  evil  tbe  star  that  presided  at  my 
birth  I  well  was  I  called  El  Zogoybi,  or '  tbe  unlucky:' 
for  sorrow  is  heaped  upon  me  by  my  father,  and  sor- 
rovr  do  I  transmit  to  my  son! " 

The  aFDicted  heart  of  Boabdil,  however,  was 
soothed  by  tbe  kindness  of  the  Christian  sovereigns, 
who  received  the  hostage  prince  with  a  tenderness 
suited  to  hisiige,  and  a  distinction  worthy  of  his  rank. 

They  delivered  him  in  charge  to  the  worthy  alcayde 
Martin  de  Alarcon,  who  had  treated  his  faUier  with 
such  courtesy,  during  his  confinement  in  tbe  castle 
of  Porcqna;  giving  orders,  that,  after  the  departure 
of  tbe  latter,  bis  son  should  be  entertained  with  great 
honour  and  princely  attention  in  tlie  same  fortress. 

On  tbe  2d  of  September,  a  guard  of  honour  assem- 
bled at  the  gale  of  tbe  mansion  of  Boabdil,  to  escort 
him  to  tbe  frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  He  pressed  his 
child  to  his  heart  at  parting;  but  he  uttered  not  a 
word,  for  there  were  many  Christian  eyes  to  behold 
bis  emotion.  He  mounted  his  steed,  and  never 
turned  bis  bead  to  look  again  upon  the  youth !  but 
those  who  were  near  him  observed  the  vehement 
struggle  that  shook  his  frame,  wherein  the  anguish  of 
the  father  bad  well  nigh  subdued  the  studied  equa- 
nimity of  the  king. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  and  King  Ferdinand  sallied  fortli, 
side  by  side,  from  Cordova,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  a  prodigioos  multitude.  When  they  were  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  they  separated,  with  many 
gracious  expressions  on  tlie  part  of  the  Gastilian  mo- 
narch, and  many  thankful  acknowledgments  from  bis 
late  captive,  whose  heart  bad  been  humbled  by  ad- 
versity. Ferdinand  departed  for  Guadalupe,  and 
BoabdU  for  Granada.  The  latter  was  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  honour ;  and  the  viceroys  of  Andahisia, 
and  the  generals  on  the  ftontier,  were  ordered  to 
furnish  him  with  escorts,  and  to  show  him  all  possible 
honour  on  bis  journey.  In  litis  way,  he  was  con- 
ducted, in  royal  sUte,  through  the  country  he  had 
entered  to  ravage,  and  was  placed  in  safety  in  his 
own  domimons.. 

He  was  met,  on  the  frontier,  by  tbe  principal  no- 
biea  and  cavaliers  of  bis  court,  wlio  bad  been  secretly 
sent  by  bis  motlier,  tbe  suluna  Ayxa,  to  escort  him 
to  the  capiul. 

The  heart  of  Boabdil  was  lifted  up  for  a  moment, 
when  he  found  himself  in  his  own  territories,  stu- 
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ronnded  by  Moslem  knigbts,  vith  his  own  standards 
waving  over  liis  head;  and  he  began  to  doubt  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  astrologers.  He  soon  found  cause,  how- 
ever, to  moderate  bis  exultation.  The  loyal  train, 
which  bad  come  to  welcome  him,  was  bnt  scanty  in 
number;  and  be  missed  many  of  his  most  zealous  and 
obsequious  courtiers.  He  had  returned,  indeed,  to 
his  kingdom;  bnt  it  was  no  longer  the  devoted  king- 
dom he  had  left.  The  story  of  his  vassabge  to  the 
Christian  sovereigns  had  been  made  use  of  by  his 
father  to  ruin  him  with  his  people.  He  had  been  re- 
presented as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  arenegado  to  his 
faith,  and  as  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  both,  to 
subdue  the  Moslems  ofSpain  to  the  yoke  of  Christian 
bondage.  In  thus  way  the  mind  of  the  public  had 
been  turned  from  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  no- 
bility had  thronged  round  the  throne  of  his  father  in 
the  Alhambra;  and  his  mother,  the  resolute  sniiana 
Aysa,  with  difficulty  maintained  her  faction  in  the 
opposite  towers  of  the  alcazaba. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  picture  of  affairs  given 
to  Boabdil  by  the  courtiers  who  had  come  forth  to 
meet  him.  They  even  informed  him,  that  it  would 
be  an  enterprise  of  difliculty  and  danger  to  make  bis 
way  back  to  the  capital,  and  regain  the  little  court 
which  still  remained  faithful  to  him  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  The  old  tiger,  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  lay 
couched  within  the  Alhambra,  and  the  walls  and 
gates  of  the  city  were  strongly  guarded  by  his  troops. 
Boabdil  shook  his  head  at  these  tidings.  He  called 
to  mind  the  ill  omen  of  his  breaking  his  lance  against 
the  gate  of  Elvira,  when  issuing  forth  so  vain-glo- 
riously  with  his  army,  which  he  now  saw  clearly 
foreboded  tlie  destmcliou  of  that  army,  on  which  be 
had  so  confidently  relied.  "Henceforth,"  said  be, 
"  let  no  man  have  the  impiety  to  scoff  at  omens. " 

Boabdil  approached  his  capital  by  stealth,  and  in 
the  night,  prowling  about  its  walls  like  an  enemy 
seeking  to  destroy,  rather  than  a  monarch  returning 
to  his  throne.  At  length  he  seized  upon  a  postern- 
gate  of  the  albaycen,  a  part  of  the  city  which  hafl 
always  been  in  his  favour.  He  passed  rapidly  through 
the  streets,  before  the  populace  were  aroused  from 
their  sleep,  and  reached  in  safety  the  fortress  of  the 
alcazaba.  Here  he  was  received  into  the  embraces 
of  his  intrepid  mother,  and  his  favourite  wife  Moray- 
ma.  The  transports  of  the  latter,  on  the  safe  return 
of  her  husband,  were  mingled  with  tears;  for  she 
thought  of  her  father,  Ali  AUr,  who  had  fallen  in  his 
cause;  and  other  only  son,  who  was  left  a  hostage  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  his  misfortunes, 
was  moved  by  the  changes  in  every  thing  round  him ; 
but  his  mother  called  up  his  spirit.  "This,"  said 
she,  "  is  no  time  for  tears  and  fondness :  a  king  must 
think  of  his  sceptre  and  his  throne,  and  not  yield  to 
softness  like  common  men.  Thou  hast  done  well, 
my  son,  in  throwing  thyself  resolotely  into  Granada : 
it  must  depend  dpon  thyself  whetlKr  thou  remain 
here  a  king  or  a  captive." 


The  old  king,  Maley  Aboi  Hassan,  had  retired  !• 
his  conch  that  night,  in  one  of  the  stcvMigest  towen 
of  the  Alhambra;  bat  his  restless  anxiety  k^  hm 
from  repose.  In  the  first  watch  of  the  ni^t,  he 
heard  a  shout  ftintly  rising  from  the  quarter  of  the 
albaycen,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deqt 
valley  of  the  Darro.  Shortly  afterwards,  borseme* 
came  galloping  up  the  hill  that  leads  to  the  main  gate 
of  the  Alhambra,  spreading  the  alarm,  that  BoabiB 
had  entered  the  dty,  and  possessed  himself  of  tfae 
alcazaba. 

In  the  first  transports  of  his  rage,  the  (rid  kin^ 
would  have  struck  the  messenger  to  earth.  He 
hastily  summoned  his  counsellors  and  cotnniandcrs, 
exhorting  them  to  stand  by  him  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment ;  and,  during  the  night,  made  every  prefm- 
tion  to  enter  the  albaycen,  sword  in  liand,  in  tbe 
morning. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sultana  Ayxa  bad  takxa 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to  slrengtheo  her 
party.  The  albaycen  was  in  the  part  of  tbe  city  filtcd 
by  the  lower  orders.  The  return  of  Boabdil  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  streets,  and  lai^  sums  of 
money  were  distributed  among  tbe  populace.  The 
nobles,  assembled  in  the  alcazaba,  were  promised 
honours  and  rewards  by  Boabdil,  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  firmly  sealed  on  the  throne.  These  \reU-tiiiKii 
measures  had  tlie  customary  effect;  and  by  day-break 
all  the  motley  populace  of  the  albaycen  werein  anK. 

A  doleftil  day  succeeded.  All  Granada  was  t 
scene  of  tumult  and  horror.  Drums  and.  trun^tt 
resounded  in  every  part;  all  business  was  inter- 
rupted ;  the  shops  were  shut,  the  doors  barricadoed. 
Armed  bands  paraded  the  streets;  some  shooting  kt 
Boabdil,  and  some  for  Muley  Aben  Hassan.  Wbn 
they  encountered  each  other,  they  fought  furioody, 
and  without  mercy;  every  public  square  became  * 
scene  of  battle.  The  great  mass  of  the  lower  onkn 
was  in  favour  of  Boabdil ;  but  it  was  a  maltitude 
without  discipline  or  lofty  spirit.  Part  of  the  people 
was  regularly  armed;  but  the  greater  number  bad 
sallied  fortli  with  the  implements  of  their  trade.  Ik 
troops  of  the  old  king,  among  whom  were  nnany  ca- 
valiers of  pride  and  valour,  soon  drove  the  pofwbee 
from  the  squares.  They  fortified  themselves,  bov- 
ever,  in  the  streets  and  lanes,  which  they  barricadaed. 
They  made  fortresses  of  their  houses,  and  foo^ 
desperately  from  the  windows  and  the  roob;  and 
many  a  warrior  of  the  hi^iest  blood  of  Granada  wai 
laid  low  by  plebeian  hands,  and  {debeian  weapoas, 
in  thb  civil  brawl. 

It  was  impossible  tliat  such  violent  oonvnisioB 
should  last  long  in  tlte  heart  of  a  dty.  Tbe  peapie 
soon  longed  for  repose,  and  a  return  to  their  peace- 
ful occupations;  and  the  cavaliers  detested  these  oou- 
flicts  with  tlie  multitude,  in  which  there  were  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  without  its  lanrds.  By  the  inter- 
ference of  the  alfaquis,  an  armistice  was  at  length 
effected.  Boabdil  was  persuaded,  that  there  was  no 
dependence  upon  tbe  inconstant  favoor  of  tbe  mol- 
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titude,  and  \^s  prevailed  npon  to  quit  a  capital, 
^here  he  coold  only  maintain  a  precarions  seat  upon 
hb  throne,  by  a  perpetual  and  bloody  struggle.  He 
fixed  his  court  at  the  city  of  Almeria,  which  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  him;  and  which  at  that  time  vied 
nvith  Granada  in  splendour  and  importance.  This 
compromise  of  grandeur  for  tranquillity,  however, 
was  sorely  against  the  counsels  of  his  proud  spirited 
mother,  the  sultana  Ayxa.  Granada  appeared  in  her 
eyes  the  only  legitimate  seat  of  dominion ;  and  she 
observed,  with  a  smile  of  disdain,  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  being  called  a  monarch,  who  was  not  mas- 
ter of  his  capital. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
roiiT  OP  Tn  aooBisa  ALCtn>cs,  iiiD  BiiiTLt  or  lophu. 

Tbocgh  Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  regained  un- 
divided sway  over  the  city  of  Granada;  and  the 
alfaquis,  by  his  command,  had  denounced  his  son 
Boabdil  as  an  apostate,  and  as  one  doomed  by  Heaven 
to  misfortune;  still  the  latter  had  many  adherents 
among  the  common  people.  Whenever,  therefore, 
any  act  of  the  old  monarch  was  displeasing  to  the 
turbulent  multitude,  they  were  prone  to  give  him  a 
hint  of  tlie  slippery  nature  of  his  standing,  by  shout- 
ing out  the  name  of  Boabdil  el  Cbico.  Long  expe- 
rience bad  instructed  Mnley  Aben  Hassan  in  the 
character  of  the  inconstant  people  over  whom  he 
ruled.  "  Allah  achbar !"  exclaimed  be,  "  God  is 
great !  bat  a  successful  inroad  into  the  country  of  the 
unbelievers  will  make  more  converts  to  my  cause, 
than  a  thousand  texts  of  the  Koran,  expounded  by 
ten  thousand  alfoquis." 

At  this  time,  King  Ferdinand  was  absent  from 
Andalusia  on  a  distant  expedition,  with  many  of 
his  troops.  The  moment  was  favourable  fur  a  foray; 
and  Muley  Aben  Hassan  cast  about  his  thoughts  for  a 
leader toconductit.  AliAtar,theterroroftheborder, 
the  scourge  of  Andalusia,  was  dead ;  but  there  was 
another  veteran  general,  scarce  inferior  to  him  for 
predatory  warfare.  This  was  old  Bexir,  the  grey 
and  o-afly  alcayde  of  Malaga;  and  the  people  under 
his  command  were  ripe  for  an  expedition  of  the  kind. 
The  signal  defeat  and  slaughter  of  the  Spanish 
knights,  in  the  neighbouring  monntains,  had  filled 
the  people  of  Malaga  with  vanity  and  self-conceit : 
tbey  had  attributed  to  their  own  valonr  the  defeat 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  conntry. 
Many -of  them  wore  the  armour,  and  paraded  in 
public  with  the  horses,  of  the  unfortunate  cavaliers 
slain  on  that  occasion  ;  which  they  vauntingly  dis- 
played as  the  trophies  of  their  boasted  victory.  They 
bad  talked  themselves  into  acoutempt  for  the  chivalry 
of  Andalusia,  and  were  impatient  for  an  opportunity 
to  overmn  a  country  defended  by  such  troops.  This 
Maley  Aben  Hassan  considered  a  fgiToaraUe  state  of 


mmd  to  ensure  a  daring  inroad ;  and  he  sent  orders 
to  old  Bexir,  to  gather  together  his  peojde,  and  the 
choicest  warriors  of  tbe  borders,  and  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  into  the  very  heart  of  Andalusia.  The 
wary  old  Bexir  immediately  despatched  his  emis- 
saries among  the  alcaydes  of  the  border  towns, 
calling  upon  them  to  assemble,  with  their  troops,  at 
the  city  of  Ronda,  close  npon  the  Christian  frontier. 

Honda  was  the  most  virulent  nest  of  Moorish 
depredators  in  the  whole  border  country.  It  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  wildSerrania,  or  chain  of 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  which  are  uncommonly 
lofty,  broken,  and  precipitous.  It  stoodon  an  almost 
isolated  rock,  nearly  encircled  by  a  deep  valley,  or 
rather  chasm,  through  which  ran  the  beautifiil  river 
called  Rio  Yerde.  The  Moors  of  this  city  were  the 
most  active,  robust,  and  warlike  of  all  the  moun- 
taineers; and  their  very  children  discharged  the 
cross-bow  with  unerring  aim.  They  were  inces- 
santly harassing  the  rich  plains  of  Andalusia ;  their 
city  abounded  with  Christian  spoils ;  and  their  deep 
dungeons  were  crowded  with  Christian  captives,  who 
might  sigh  in  vain  for  deliverance  from  this  impr^- 
nable  fortress.  Such  was  Ronda  in  tbe  time  of  tlie 
Moors ;  and  it  has  ever  retained  something  of  the 
same  character,  even  to  the  present  day.  Its  inhabit- 
ants continue  to  be  among  the  boldest,  fiercest,  and 
most  adventurous  of  the  Andalusian  mountaineers; 
and  the  Serrania  de  Ronda  is  famous,  as  the  most 
dangerous  resort  of  the  bandit  and  the  contra- 
bandista. 

Hamet  Zeli,  sumamed  Et  Zegri,  was  the  com- 
nAnder  of  this  belligerent  city  and  its  fierce  inha- 
bitants. He  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Zegris,  and  one 
of  the  most  proud  and  daring  of  that  warlike  race. 
Besides  the  inhabitants  of  Ronda,  he  bad  a  legion 
of  African  Moors  in  his  immediate  service.  They 
were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Gomeres ;  mercenary  troops, 
whose  hot  African  blood  had  not  yet  l)een  tempered 
by  the  softer  living  of  Spain ;  and  whose  whole  busi- 
ness was  to  Gght.  Tliese  he  kept  always  well  armed 
and  well  appointed.  The  rich  pasturage  of  the  valley 
of  Ronda  produced  a  breed  of  horses,  famous  for 
strength  and  speed ;  no  cavalry,  therefore,  was  better 
mounted  than  the  band  of  Gomeres.  Rapid  on  the 
march,  fierce  in  the  attack,  it  would  sweep  down 
npon  the  Andalusian  plains  like  a  sudden  blast  from 
the  mountains,  and  pass  away  as  suddenly,  before 
there  was  time  for  pursuit. 

There  was  nothing  that  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  the 
Moors  of  tbe  frontiers  more  thoroughly  than  the  idea 
of  a  foray.  The  summons  of  Bexir  was  gladly  obey- 
ed by  the  alcaydes  of  the  border  towns ;  and  in  a 
little  while  there  was  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
and  four  thousand  foot,  the  very  pith  and  ntarrow  of 
the  surrounding  country,  assembled  within  the  walls 
of  Ronda.  The  people  of  the  place  anticipated  with 
eagerness  the  rich  spoite  of  Andalusia,  that  were  soon 
to  crowd  their  gates.  Throughout  the  day,  thedly 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  kettle-dnmi  and  trum- 
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pet ;  the  high-metlled  steeds  stamped  and  neighed 
in  their  stalls,  as  if  they  shared  the  impatience  for  the 
foray;  while  the  Christian  captives  sigl>ed,  as  the 
varied  din  of  preparation  reached  to  their  rocky  dun- 
geons, denoting  that  a  fresh  assaott  was  preparing 
against  their  oonntrymen. 

The  infidel  host  sallied  forth,  foil  of  spirits;  an- 
ticipating an  easy  ravage,  and  abundant  Ixwly .  They 
encouraged  each  other  in  a  contempt  for  the  prowess 
of  the  foe.  Many  of  the  warriors  of  Malaga,  and 
of  some  of  the  moonlain  towns,  had  insultingly  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  the  splendid  armour  of  the 
Christian  knights,  slam  or  taken  prisoners  in  the 
famous  massacre;  and  some  of  them  rode  the  An- 
dalosian  steeds  which  had  been  captured  on  that 
occasion. 

The  wary  Bexir  had  concerted  his  plans  so  secretly 
and  expeditiously,  (hat  the  Christian  towns  of  An- 
dalusia bad  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  storm 
that  had  gathered  beyond  the  mountains.  The  vast 
and  rocky  range  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda  extended 
like  a  screen,  covering  all  their  movements  from 
observation. 

The  army  made  its  way  as  rapidly  as  tlie  m^^ 
nature  of  Uie  momitatns  would  permit,  guided  by 
Hamet  el  Zegri,  tlie  bold  alcayde  of  Ronda,  who 
knew  every  pass  and  defile.  Not  a  drum,  nor  the 
elash  of  a  cymbal,  nor  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  was 
permKted  to  be  heard.  The  mass  of  war  rolled 
quietly  on,  as  the  gathering  clood  to  the  brow  of  the 
mountains,  intending  to  burst  down,  like  the  thun- 
derbolt, upon  the|ilain. 

Never  let  the  most  wary  commander  foncy  hiih- 
self  secure  from  discovery ;  for  rocks  have  eyes,  and 
trees  have  ears,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  tongues, 
to  betray  the  most  secret  enterprise.  There  chanced, 
at  this  lime;  to  be  six  Christian  scoutsprowling  about 
the  savage  heights  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda.  They 
were  of  that  kind  of  lawless  ruffians  who  infest  the 
borders  of  belligerent  countries,  ready  at  any  time 
to  fight  for  pay,  or  prowl  for  plunder.  The  wild 
mountain  passes  of  Spain  have  ever  abounded  with 
loose,  rambling  vagabonds  of  the  kind :  soldiers  hi 
war,  robbers  in  peace ;  guides,  guards,  smagglers, 
or  cntr-throats,  according  to  the  drcamstanoes  of 
the  case. 

"  These  six  marauders,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida,  "  were,  on  this  occasion,  chosen  instruments, 
sanctified  by  the  righteousness  of  Uieir  cause.  They 
were  lurking  among  tlte  mountains,  to  entrap  Moorish 
cattle,  or  Moorish  prisoners;  both  of  which  were 
equally  saleable  in  the  Christian  market." 

They  had  ascended  one  of  the  loftiest  difb,  and 
were  looking  oot,  like  birds  of  prey,  ready  to  pounce 
npon  any  thing  that  might  offer  in  the  valley,  wboi 
they  descried  the  Moorish  army  emerging  from  a 
moontam  glen.  They  watched  it  in  silence,  as  it 
wound  below  them,  remarking  the  standards  of  the 
various  towns,  and  the  pennons  of  the  commanders. 
They  hovered  aboat  it,  on  its  mardi,  sknlking  from 


diff  to  diff,  until  they  saw  the  route  by  vlucfa  it  in- 
tended to  enter  the  Christian  country.  Thtylln 
dispersed,  each  making  his  way,  by  the  secret  pkri 
of  the  mountains,  to  some  difHsrentalcayde,  tbittbe; 
might  spread  the  alarm  fiir  and  wide,  and  eadi  gdi 
separate  reward. 

One  hastened  to  Lais  Fernandez  Puerto  Cartcn, 
the  same  valiant  alcayde  who  had  repulsed  Molt* 
Aben  Hassan  from  (he  walls  of  AUiama,  and  «i» 
now  commanded  at  Ecqa,  in  the  absence  of  the  anMi 
of  Santiago.  Others  roused  the  town  of  Ctren,  ad 
the  pkoBsof  that  nei^iboarhood,  patting  them  tUti 
the  alert. 

Puerto  Carrero  was  a  cavalier  of  consmnioMeTi- 
gour  and  activity.  He  immediately  sent  coarisik 
the  alcaydes  of  the  neighbouring  fbrtresses,  to&^ 
man  Carrello,  captaui  of  a  body  of  the  Holy  BrailK- 
hood,  and  to  cerUin  knights  of  the  rader  of  Akuin 
Puerto  Carrax)  was  the  first  to  take  the  fidd.  bm- 
ing  the  hard  and  hungry  so^ce  of  tliete  boidB 
scampers,  he  made  every  man  take  a  hearty  np*. 
and  see  that  his  borse  was  well  diod,  and  poM; 
appointed.  Then,  all  being  refireshed,  sod  in  n- 
liant  heart,  he  sallied  forth  to  seek  the  Moors,  b 
had  but  a  handful  of  men,  the  retainers  of  his  bg» 
hold,  and  troops  of  his  captaincy ;  but  they  wenwi 
armed  and  mounted,  and  accustomed  to  (hewUB 
rouses  of  tlie  border,  men  wi(h  whom  tbeoi't 
"Armandoutl  to  horse  and  to  the  field.'"  vat  i^ 
fieient  at  any  time  to  pot  them  in  a  fever  of  isia)- 
tion. 

While  (he  northern  part  of  Awlahuia  wat  ll«a 
the  alert,  one  of  the  scouts  had  hastened  seulhwai 
to  tlie  dty  of  Xeres,  and  given  (he  alanu  to  ike» 
liaut  Marquis  of  Cadiz.  When  (he  marqoit  iari. 
that  the  Moor  was  over  the  boi-der,  and  tM  At 
standard  of  Malaga  was  in  the  advance,  hit  hat 
bounded  with  a  momentary  joy ;  for  he  rtmealiaw 
the  massacre  in  the  monntains,  where  liti  nli>' 
brothers  had  been  mangled  before  his  eyes.  T^ 
very  authors  of  his  calamity  were  now  at  biaii,*' 
he  flattered  himself  that  the  day  of  vengeumkiJ 
arrived. 

He  made  a  hasty  levy  of  his  retainers,  sad  of  i^ 
fighting  men  of  Xeres,  and  hurried  off,  wiUi  <^ 
hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot,  all  ns^ 
men,  and  panting  for  revenge. 

In  the  mean  time  the  veteran  Bexir  hid  x(>*° 
plisfaed  his  march,  as  he  imagined,  nndiMsnn*' 
From  the  openings  of  the  cra^y  defiles,  bepa)"' 
oat  the  fertile  plains  of  Andalusia,  and  regilo'i' 
eyes  of  his  sddiery  with  the  rich  country  tliev  •* 
about  to  ravage.  The  fierce  Gooaeres  of  Ronda** 
flushed  with  joy  at  the  sight;  and  even  their sw* 
seemed  to  prick  up  their  earSj  and  snnff  the  !«** 
as  tliey  behdd  tlie  scenes  of  thdr  freqaoA  S"!*?*!^ 

When  they  came  to  where  the  mooBUia  d(* 
opened  into  the  low  land,  Bexirdivided  W«  few** 
three  parte :  one,  composed  of  *»•■***"'' ^|^ 
snch  as  were  weakly  mowiled,  he  left  to  ««« "* 
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Mu;  being  too  experi«ieed  •  veieran  not  to  know 
In  importance  oTsecnring  a  retreat.  A  second  body 
ie  placed  in  ambdsh,  among  the  groves  and  tbi(±ets 
m  tlie  banks  of  the  riTer  Lopera.  The  third,  omisisl- 
ng  of  light  cavalry,  he  sent  forth  to  ravage  the  Cam* 
)ina,  or  great  plain  of  Utrera.  Most  of  thb  latter  force 
vas  composed  ofthefieryGooieresofRonda,  moonted 
HI  Ihe  fleet  steeds  bred  among  the  mountains.  It 
irasledby  the  boldalcayde  Hametel  Zegri,  who  was 
iver  eager  to  be  foremost  in  the  Ibray. 

Little  suspectmg  that  the  coontry  on  both  ddes 
iras  on  Ihe  alarm,  and  rushing  fWmi  all  direcUcms, 
o  close  upon  them  in  rear,  this  fiery  troop  dashed 
brward,  nntil  they  came  within  two  leagnes  of  Utrera. 
lere  they  scattered  themselves  about  the  plain,  career- 
ug  round  the  great  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of 
beep,  and  sweeping  them  Into  droves,  to  be  hurried 
0  the  monntains. 

While  they  were  thus  dispersed  in  every  Erection, 

troop  qf  horse,  and  body  oiPlbot,  from  Utrera,  came 
uddenly  upon  them.  The  Moors  rallied  together  in 
mall  parties,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves : 
at  they  were  without  a  leader;  for  Hametel  Zegri 
iras  at  a  distance,  having,  like  a  hawk,  made  a  wide 
irctiit  in  pursuit  of  prey.  The  marauders  soon  gave 
ray,  and  fled  towards  the  ambush  on  the  banks  of  the 
«pera,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the  men  of  Utrera. 

When  they  reached  the  Lopera,  the  Moors  in  am- 
osh  rushed  forth,  with  furious  cries;  and  the  fugi- 
ves,  recovering  courage  from  this  reinforcement, 
illied,  and  turned  upon  their  pursuers.  The  Chris- 
ans  stood  their  ground,  though  greatly  inferior  in 
umber.  Their  lances  were  soon  broken,  and  they 
ime  to  sharp  work  with  sword  and  cimeter.  The 
hristians  fought  valiantly,  but  were  in  danger  of 
eing  overwhelmed.  The  bold  Hamet  had  collected 
handAil  of  hb  scattered  Gomeres;  and,  leaving  his 
rey,  had  galloped  towards  the  scene  of  action.  His 
Itle  troop  of  horsemen  had  reached  the  crest  of  a  ris- 
ig  ground,  at  no  great  distance,  when  trumpets  were 
rard  in  another  dfarection,  and  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto 
arrero,  and  his  followers,  came  galloping  into  the 
sld,  and  charged  upon  the  infidels  in  flank. 

The  Moors  were  astounded,  at  finding  war  thus 
peaking  upon  them  from  various  quarters  of  what 
ley  had  expected  to  find  an  unguarded  country, 
hey  fought  for  a  short  time  with  desperation,  and  re- 
st^ a  vehement  assault  from  the  knights  of  Alcan- 
ra,  and  the  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood, 
t  length  the  veteran  Bexir  was  struck  from  bis  horse 
r  Puerto  Carrero,  and  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole 
rce  gave  way  and  fled.  In  their  flight  they  sepa- 
ted,  and  took  two  roads  to  the  mountains ;  thinking, 
r  dividing  their  forces,  to  distract  the  enemy.  Tlie 
hristians  were  too  few  to  separate.  Puerto  Carrero 
!pt  them  together,  pursuing  one  division  of  the 
lemy  with  great  slaughter.    This  battle  took  place 

the  fountain  of  the  fig-tree,  near  to  the  Lopera. 
X  hundred  Moorish  cavaliers  were  slain,  and  many 
ken  prisoners.    Much  qwil  was  collected  on  the 


field,  with  wiildi  the  Cbristiara  returned  m  triumph 
to  their  homes. 

The  larger  body  of  the  enemy  had  retreated  along 
a  road,  leading  more  to  the  south,  by  the  banks  of 
the  Gnadalete.  When  they  reached  that  river,  the 
sound  of  pursuit  had  died  away ;  and  they  rallied,  to 
breathe  and  refresh  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the 
stream.  Their  force  was  reduced  to  about  a  thousand 
horse,  and  a  confused  multitude  of  foot.  While  they 
were  scattered,  and  partly  dismounted,  on  the  banks 
of  Ihe  Gnadalete,  a  fresh  storm  of  war  burst  upon 
them  from  an  opposite  direction.  It  was  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cadiz,  leading  on  his  household  troops,  and 
the  fighting  men  of  Xerez.  When  the  Christian 
warriors  came  in  sight  of  the  Moors,  they  were 
roused  to  tarj  at  beholding  many  of  them  arrayed  in 
the  armour  of  the  cavaliers  who  had  been  slain  among 
the  mountains  of  Malaga.  Nay,  some,  who  had  been 
in  that  defeat,  beheld  their  own  armour,  which  they 
had  cast  away  in  their  flight,  to  enable  themselves  to 
climb  the  mountains.  Exasperated  at  the  sight,  tltey 
rushed  upon  the  foe,  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers, 
rather  than  the  temperate  courage  of  cavaliers.  Each 
man  felt  as  if  he  were  avenging  the  death  of  a  relative, 
or  wiping  out  his  own  disgrace.  The  good  marquis 
himself  beheld  a  powerful  Moor  bestriding  the  horse 
of  his  brother  Beltran :  giving  a  cry  of  rage  and  anguish 
at  the  sight,  he  rushed  through  the  tliickest  of  the 
enemy,  attacked  the  Moor  with  resistless  fury,  and, 
after  a  diort  combat,  hurled  bbn  breathless  to  the 
earth. 

The  Moors,  already  vanquished  in  spirit,  could  not 
withstand  tlie  assault  of  men  thus  madly  excited. 
They  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  for  the  defile  of  the 
Serrania  de  Ronda,  where  the  body  of  troops  had 
been  stationed  to  secure  a  retreat.  These,  seeing 
them  come  galloping  wildly  up  Ihe  defile,  with 
Christian  banners  in  pursuit,  and  the  flash  of  weapons 
at  theu-  deadly  work,  thought  all  Andalusia  was  0|ion 
them,  and  fled,  without  awaiting  an  attack.  The 
pursuit  continued  among  glens  and  defiles;  for  the 
Christian  warriors,  eager  for  revenge,  had  no  com- 
passion on  the  foe. 

When  the  pursuit  was  over,  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz 
and  his  followers  reposed  themselves  upon  the  banks 
of  Ihe  Gnadalete,  where  they  divided  the  spoil. 
Among  this  were  found  many  rich  corslets,  helmets, 
and  weapons,  the  Moorish  trophies  of  Ihe  defeat  in 
tlie  mountains  of  Malaga.  Several  were  claimed  by 
their  owners,  others  were  known  to  have  belonged 
to  noUe  cavaliers,  who  had  been  slain,  or  taken  pri- 
soners. Tliere  were  several  horses  also,  richly  ca- 
parisoned, which  had  pranced  proudly  with  the  un- 
fortunate warriors,  as  they  sallied  out  of  Antequera 
upon  that  fatal  expedition.  Thus  the  exultation  of 
the  victors  was  dashed  with  melancholy,  and  many 
a  knight  was  seen  lamenting  over  the  helmet  orcorslet 
of  some  loved  companion  in  arms. 

The  good  Marquis  of  Cadiz  was  resting  under  a 
tree,  on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Gnadalete,  wlien  the  horse. 
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which  had  belonged  to  his  danghtered  brother  Bel- 
tran,  was  brought  to  bint.  He  laid  liis  hand  upon 
the  mane,  and  looked  wistfally  at  the  empty  saddle. 
His  bosom  heaved  with  violent  agitation,  and  his  lip 
quivered,  and  was  pale.  "  Ay  de  mi,  mi  hermano !" 
"  Wo  is  me,  my  brother ! "  was  all  that  he  said,  for 
the  grief  of  a  warrior  has  not  many  words.  He 
looked  around  on  the  field  strewn  with  the  bodies  of 
the  enemy ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  bis  wo,  he  felt 
consoled  by  the  idea,  that  his  brother  had  not  been 
unrevenged.' 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

■iTBUT  OF  uarr  n.  iecm.  ilcatde  op  iordi. 

The  bold  alcayde  of  Ronda,  Hamet  el  Zegri,  had 
careered  wide  over  the  campina  of  Utrera,  encom- 
passing the  flocks  and  her^,  when  he  heard  the 
burst  of  war  at  a  distance.  There  were  with  him 
but  a  handful  of  his  Gomeres.  He  saw  (he  scamper 
and  pursuit  afar  off,  and  beheld  the  Christian  horse- 
men spurring  madly  on  towards  the  ambuscade,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lopera.  Hamet  tossed  his  hand 
Irinmphantly  aloft  for  his  men  to  follow  him.  "  The 
Christian  dogs  are  ours !"  said  he  as  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  to  Uke  the  enemy  in  rear. 

The  little  band  which  followed  Hamet  scarcely 
amounted  to  thirty  horsemen.  They  spurred  across 
the  plain,  and  reached  a  rising  ground,  just  as  the 
force  of  Puerto  Carrero  had  charged  with  sound  of 
trumpet  upon  the  flank  of  the  party  in  ambush.  Hamet 
beheld  the  headlong  rout  of  the  army  with  rage  and 
consternation.  They  found  the  country  was  pouring 
forth  its  legions  from  every  quarter,  and  perceived  that 
there  was  no  safety  but  in  precipitate  flight.  But 
which  way  to  fly?  an  army  was  between  him  and 
the  mountain  pass  :  all  the  forces  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  rushing  to  the  borders;  the  whole  route 
by  which  he  had  come  was,  by  tliis  time,  occupied 
by  the  foe.  He  checked  his  steed,  rose  in  his  stirrups, 
and  rolled  a  stem  and  thoughtful  eye  over  the  coun- 
try; then,  sinking  into  his  saddle,  he  seemed  to 
commune  for  a  moment  with  himself.  Turning 
quickly  to  his  troop,  he  singled  out  a  renegade 
Christian,  a  traitor  to  his  religion  and  his  king. 
"Come  hither,"  said  Hamet:  "thou  knowest  all 
the  secret  passes  of  this  country  ? "  "I  do,"  replied 
the  renegado.  "Dost  thou  know  any  circuitous 
route,  solitary,  and  untravelled,  by  which  we  can 
pass  wide  within  these  troops,  and  reach  the  Serra- 
nia?"     The  renegado  paused:  "Such  a  route  I 

■  "  En  cl  despojo  de  la  batalla  se  vieron  muchas  ricas  corazas  e 
eapacetes  e  barbcras  de  las  que  se  hablan  perdidn  en  el  Axarquia, 
e  otras  muchas  armas,  e  algunas  fueroa  couocidas  de  sus  dacfias 
ijae  las  habiaadejado  para  fuir,  e  otras  fueron  coooddas,  que  eran 
inuy  scnaladas  de  hombres  princip-iles  que  habiau  qnedado  muer- 
tos  e  cauliTos,  e  fueron  tomadoii  muclios  de  las  mismos  caballos 
con  sus  ricas  sUlas.  de  los  que  qncdaron  en  la  Aiarquia,  e  fueroo 
conocidoi  euyos  ei«n."— Curade  los  Pahckw,  c  67. 


know,  but  it  is  full  of  peril ;  for  it  leads  thnogh  tW 
heart  of  the  Christian  land."  "  It  is  wdl,"  iiki  Bi- 
met:  "the  more  dangerous  in  appearance, (be leu 
it  will  be  suspected.  Now,  hearken  to  me.  Bidt 
by  my  side.  Thou  seest  this  purse  of  gold  and  llii 
cimeter.  Take  us,  by  the  route  thou  hast  menliooei 
safe  to  the  pass  of  the  Serrauia,  and  Ibis  pane  iU 
be  thy  reward :  betray  us,  and  Uiis  cimeter  tU 
cleave  thee  to  the  saddle-bow." ' 

The  renegado  <d>eyed,  trembling.  Tbeyunal 
off  fi'om  the  direct  road  to  the  mountains,  and  ttraii 
southward  towards  Lebrixa,  passing  by  the  moaisoi- 
tary  roads,  and  along  those  deep  ramblas  and  riTioB 
by  which  the  country  is  intersected.  It  wis  iodcedi 
daring  course.  Every  now  and  then  tbey  heaniik 
distant  sound  of  truoipets,  and  the  alanu-beHs  if 
towns  and  vUlages,  and  found  that  the  war  wsd 
hurrying  to  the  borders.  They  hid,  thtmselm  k 
thickets,  and  in  the  dry  beds  of  rivers,  nntillbedii- 
ger  bad  passed  by,  and  then  resumed  their  cam. 
Ilamet  el  Zegri  rode  on  in  silence,  his  band  v^ 
his  cimeter,  and  his  eye  upon  the  renegado  guilt. 
prepared  to  sacrifice  him  on  the  least  sigu  of  ii» 
chery ;  while  his  band  followed,  gnawing  tbeirlift 
with  rage,  at  having  thus  to  skulk  tbroogfa  acouu; 
they  had  come  to  ravage. 

When  night  fell  they  struck  into  more  practicailt 
roads,  always  keeping  wide  of  the  villages  and  Iw 
lets,  lest  the  watch-dogs  should  betray  tbeai.  b 
this  way  tliey  passed,  in  deep  midnight,  by  Aiw 
crossed  the  Guadalete,  and  effected  their  ntmi* 
the  mountains.  The  day  dawned  as  ibej  lu^ 
their  way  up  the  savage  defiles.  Their  comndesW 
been  hunted  up  these  very  glens  by  the  a*? 
Every  now  and  then  they  came  to  where  ihtreW 
been  a  partial  fight,  or  a  slaughter  of  ibe  fogiW' 
and  the  rocks  were  red  with  blood,  and  strewed  fiA 
mangled  bodies.  The  alcayde  of  Ronda  was  ata* 
frantic  with  rage  at  seeing  many  of  his  bravest  *»• 
riore,  lying  stiff  and  stark,  a  prey  to  the  hawksw 
vultures  of  the  mountains.  Now  and  ihea  s* 
wretched  Moor  would  crawl  out  of  a  cave  orjIO' 
whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge ;  for,  in  ihe  reW*- 
many  of  the  horsemen  had  abandoned  their  (W^ 
thrown  away  their  armour,  and  clambered  if  * 
cliffs,  where  they  could  not  be  pursued  by  the  (I* 
tian  cavalry. 

The  Moorish  army  had  sallied  forth  from  R<* 
amidst  shouts  and  acclamations ;  bat  wa3iop  «" 
heard  within  its  walls  as  the  alcayde  and  bbbnl" 
band  returned,  witliout  banner  or  trumpet,  and  kf 
gard  with  famine  and  fatigue.  The  tidings  of  iW 
disaster  had  preceded  them,  borne  by  the  ftigi""' 
of  the  army.  No  one  ventured  to  speak  iotki>^ 
Hamet  el  Zegri  as  he  entered  the  city,  for  lier"*' 
dark  cloud  galliered  upon  his  brow.  ^ 

"  It  seemed,"  says  the  pious  Antonio  Ag»P""' 
if  Heaven  meted  out  thb  defeat,  in  exact  f"^"?  , 
for  the  ills  inflicted  upon  the  Christian  warriorsw  iw 
•  Condelos  Paltcies,uliisapri 
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heiglils  of  Malaga."  It  was  equally  signal  and  disas- 
trous. Of  the  brilliant  array  of  Moorish  diivalry, 
which  descended  so  confidently  into  Andalusia,  not 
more  thantwo  hundred  escaped.  The  choicest  troops 
of  the  frontier  were  either  taken  or  destroyed;  the 
Moorish  garrisons  enfeeUed,  and  many  alcaydes  and 
cavaliers  of  noble  lineage  carried  into  captivity,  who 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  redeem  themselves  with 
heavy  ransoms. 

This  W9S  called  the  battle  of  Lopera,  and  was 
foagbt  on  the  47th  of  September,  4483.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  at  Yittoria,  in  Old  Castile,  when 
they  received  news  of  the  victory,  and  the  standards 
taken  from  the  enemy.  They  celebrated  the  event 
with  processions,  illnminations,  and  other  festivities. 
Ferdinand  sent  to  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  the  royal 
raiment  which  he  had  worn  on  that  day,  and  con- 
ferred on  him,  and  on  all  those  who  should  inherit 
his  title,  the  privilege  of  wearing  royal  robes  on  our 
Lady's  day  in  September,  in  commemoration  of  this 
victory. 

Qoeen  Isabella  was  equally  mindful  of  the  great 
services  of  Don  Lnis  Feniandez  Puerto  Carrero.  Be- 
sides many  encomiums  and  favours,  she  sent  to  his 
wife  the  royal  vestments  and  robe  of  tHt>cade  which 
die  bad  worn  on  the  same  day,  to  be  worn  by  her, 
daring  her  life,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  battle.  ■ 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
or  TBI  aica  and  cmoiORioos  ■■cimos  at  cooit 

e*  TBI  COUNT  Dl  OAUA  AND  TBI  ALCATDB  Pl  LOS  DONXILU. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  warlike  afbirs,  the 
worthy  chronicler  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  pauses  to 
note,  with  curious  accuracy,  the  distinguished  recep- 
tion given  to  the  Count  de  Cabra,  and  his  nephew, 
the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles,  at  the  stately  and  cere- 
monious court  of  Castile,  in  reward  for  the  capture 
of  the  Moorish  king  Boabdil. 

"  Tlie  court,"  he  observes, "  was  held,  at  the  time, 
in  the  ancient  Moorish  palace  of  the  city  of  Cordova; 
and  the  ceremonials  were  arranged  by  that  venerable 
prelate  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  bishop  of 
Toledo,  and  grand  cardinal  of  Spain. 

"It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth  of  Octo- 
ber," continues  the  precise  Antonio  Agapida,  "that 
the  good  Count  de  Cabra,  according  to  arrangement, 
appeared  at  the  gate  of  Cordova.  Here  he  was  met 
by  the  grand  cardinal,  and  the  Duke  of  Villahermosa, 
illegitimate  brother  of  tlie  king,  together  with  many 
of  the  first  grandees  and  prelates  of  the  kingdom.  By 
this  august  train  was  he  attended  to  the  palace,  amidst 
triumphant  strains  of  martial  music,  and  the  shouts 
of  a  prodigious  multitude. 

"  When  the  count  arrived  in  presence  of  the  so- 
vereigns, who  were  seated  in  state,  on  a  dais,  or  raised 

■  Mariou,    Abarca.    Zortta.    Piditar.elc. 


part  of  the  bail  of  audience,  they  both  arose.  The 
king  advanced  exactly  five  steps  toward  the  count, 
who  knelt,  and  kissed  his  majesty's  hand;  but  the 
king  would  not  receive  him  as  a  mere  vassal,  but  em- 
braced him  with  affectionate  cordiality.  The  queen, 
also,  advanced  two  steps,  and  received  the  count  with 
a  countenance  full  of  sweetness  and  benignity.  After 
he  had  kissed  her  band,  the  king  and  queen  returned 
to  their  thrones;  and,  cushions  being  brought,  they 
desired  the  wnrthy  count  to  be  seated  in  their  pre- 
sence." This  last  circumstance  is  written  in  lai^e 
letters,  and  followed  by  several  notes  of  admiration, 
in  the  manuscript  of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida; who  considers  the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  presence  of  the  catholic  sovereigns  an 
honour  well  worth  fighting  for. 

"  The  good  count  took  his  seat  at  a  short  distance 
firom  the  king ;  and  near  him  was  seated  the  Duke 
of  N^era,  then  the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  then  the  Count 
of  Aguilar,  the  Count  Luna,  and  Don  Gutiere  de  Car- 
denas, senior  commander  of  Leon. 

"  On  the  side  of  the  qoeen  were  seated  the  grand 
cardinal  of  Spain,  the  Duke  ofYillahermosa,  the  Count 
of  Monte  Rey,  and  the  bishops  of  Jaen  and  Cuenca, 
each  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  The 
Infanta  Isabella  was  prevented,  by  indiqio«tion,  from 
attending  this  ceremony. 

"  And  now  festive  music  resounded  through  the 
sumptuous  hall;  and,  behold,  twenty  ladies  of  the 
queen's  retinue  entered,  magnificently  attired ;  upon 
which  twenty  youthful  cavaliers,  very  gay  aiid  gal- 
liard  in  their  array,  stepped  forth;  and,  each  taking 
his  fair  partner,  they  o(»nmenced  a  stately  dance. 
The  court,  in  the  mean  time,"  observes  Fray  Anto- 
nio Agapida,  "looked  on  with  lofty  and  becoming 
gravity. 

"When  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  king  and 
queen  rose,  to  retire  to  supper,  and  dismissed  the 
court  with  many  gracious  expressions.  He  was 
then  attended,  by  all  the  grandees  present,  to  the 
palace  of  the  grand  cardinal,  where  they  partook  of  a 
sumptuous  banquet. 

"  On  the  following  Saturday,  the  alcayde  de  los 
Donzeles  was  received  likewise  with  great  honours ; 
but  the  ceremonies  were  so  arranged,  as  to  be  a  de- 
gree less  in  dignity  than  those  shown  to  bis  uncle; 
the  latter  being  considered  the  principal  actor  in  this 
great  achievement.  Thus,  the  grand  cardinal  and 
the  Duke  of  Villahermosa  £d  not  meet  him  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  but  received  him  in  the  palace,  and 
entertained  him  in  conversation  until  summoned  to 
the  sovereigns. 

"When  the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  entered  the 
presence-chamber,  the  king  and  queen  rose  from  their 
diairs;  but,  without  advancing,  they  embraced  him 
graciously,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seated  next  to 
the  Count  de  Cabra. 

"  The  Infonta  Isabella  came  forth  to  this  reception, 
and  took  her  seat  beside  the  queen.  When  the  court 
were  all  sealed,  the  music  again  sounded  throngh  the 
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hall,  and  the  Iwenty  ladies  came  forth,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding occasion,  richly  attired,  but  in  different  rai- 
ment. They  danced,  as  before;  and  the  Infanta 
Isabella,  taking  a  young  Portuguese  damsel  for  a 
partner,  joined  in  the  dance.  When  this  was  con- 
cloded,  the  king  and  queen  dismissed  tlie  aloayde  de 
los  Donzeles  with  great  courtesy,  and  the  court  broke 
wp. " 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  here  indulges 
in  a  long  eulogy  on  the  scrupulous  discrimination  of 
the  Castilian  court,  in  the  distribution  of  its  honours 
and  rewards;  by  which  means  every  smile,  and  ges- 
ture, and  word,  of  the  sovereigns  had  its  certain 
value,  and  conveyed  its  equivalent  of  joy  to  Ibe  heart 
of  the  subject :  *'a  matter  well  worthy  the  study," 
says  he,  "  of  all  monarchs ;  who  are  too  apt  to  dis- 
tribute honours  with  a  heedless  caprice,  that  renders 
them  of  no  avail. 

"  On  the  following  Sunday,  both  the  Count  de  Ca- 
bra  and  the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  were  invited  to 
sup  with  the  sovereigns.  The  court,  tliat  evening, 
was  attended  by  the  highest  nobility,  arrayed  with 
that  cost  and  splendour  for  which  the  Spanish  nobility 
-o^  those  days  was  renowned. 

"  Before  supper,  (here  was  a  stately  and  ceremo- 
nioos  dance,  befitting  the  dignity  of  so  ai^ust  a  court. 
The  king  led  forth  the  queen,  in  grave  and  graceful 
measure ;  the  Count  de  Cabra  was  honoured  with 
the  hand  of  the  Infitnta  Isabella;  and  the  alcayde  de 
los  Donzeles  danced  with  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
de  Astoi^a. 

^'  The  dance  being  concluded,  tbe  royal  party  re- 
paired to  Ihe  sapper  table,  which  was  placed  on  an 
elevated  part  of  the  saloon.  Here,  in  ftill  view  of  the 
court,  the  Connt  de  Cabra  and  the  alcayde  de  los 
Donzeles  supped  at  the  same  table  with  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  infanta.  The  royal  family  w«-e  served 
by  the  Marquis  of  Villena.  The  cap -bearer  to  the  king 
was  his  nephew,  Fadiique  de  Toledo,  son  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  Don  Alonso  de  Estailiga  had  the  honour  of 
folfilling  that  office  for  the  queen,  andTello  de  Agui- 
lar  for  the  infanta.  Other  cavaliers  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction waited  on  the  count  and  the  alcayde  de  los 
Donzeles.  At  one  o'clock,  the  two  distinguished 
guests  were  dismissed,  with  many  courteous  expres- 
sions, by  the  sovereigns.' 

"  Such,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  were  tha 
great  honours,  paid  at  our  most  exalted  and  cere- 
monious court,  to  these  renowned  cavaKers.  But  the 
graUtude  of  the  sovereigns  did  not  end  here.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  they  bestowed  upon  them  lai^  re- 
venues for  life,  and  others  to  descend  to  their  heirs; 
with  the  privilege,  for  them  and  their  descendants, 
to  prefix  the  title  of  Don  to  their  names.  They  gave 
them,  moreover,  as  armorial  bearings,  a  Moor's  head 

'  The  acoooot  given  by  Fray  Antoaio  Agapida,  of  Ibia  cererao- 
Qiai,  ao  chancleriitic  of  the  old  Sfianidi  court,  agree*,  in  almoel 
every  particular,  with  an  ancient  manuscript,  toade  up  from  tlie 
Chronicles  ot  tbe  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  and  other  old  Spanish 
writers. 


crowned,  with  a  golden  chain  roood  Iheank,  ii 
sanguine  field,  and  twenty-two  baanm  lODud  it 
margin  of  the  escutcheon .  Tfadr  detceodiBlt,  il  ik 
hoases  of  Cabra  and  Cordova,  eenlinnetobteila 
arms  at  the  present  day,  hi  memorial  of  theTieir 
of  Lucena,  and  the  capture  of  Boabdil  «1  CJiiot.' 


CHAPTER  XX?. 

BOW  THB  aiBQDIS  OF  CIDIX  CONCIRTED  TO  IDINEI  UU. 
AND  TBII  BESVLT  OF  BIS  HTUniSI. 

The  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Lew,  Min|ni 
Cadiz,  was  one  of  the  most  vigilant  ot  emauk 
He  kept  in  his  pay  a  number  of  converted  Mont 
serve  as  adalides  or  armed  gnides.  Tbete  m^ 
Christians  were  of  great  service  in  pronmn?  * 
mation.  Availing  themselves  of  their  Hoonli  ^ 
racier  and  tongue,  they  penetrated  inlo  the  eawi 
country,  prowled  about  the  castles  and  inttw 
noticed  the  state  of  the  walls,  the  gates,  and  tots 
the  strength  of  their  garrisons,  and  the  rigiliud 
negligence  of  their  eominanders.  All  Uaii  tin;  ^ 
ported  miitutely  to  the  marquis;  who  tbnt  knew ti 
state  of  every  fortress  upon  the  frontier,  ind  <)■ 
it  might  be  attacked  with  advantage.  Beside 
various  towns  and  cities  over  which  he  held  a  1* 
;  sway,  he  had  always  an  armed  force  rfiooi  is 
ready  for  the  field.  A  host  of  retaiuers  fed  ti 
liall,  who  were  ready  to  follow  him  to  daigf. ' 
death  itself,  without  inquiring  who,  or  vby.  ^ 
fought.  The  armories  of  his  castles  were  sf^ 
with  helms,  and  cuirasses,  and  weapons  of  jI"* 
ready  burnished  for  use ;  and  his  stables  sere* 
with  hardy  steeds,  that  could  stand  a  gMK* 
scamper. 

The  marquis  was  aware,  that  the  late  deftai«f* 
Moors,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lopera,  had  ^e^ 
their  whole  frontier;  for  many  of  the  castiesa^'^ 
tresses  had  lost  their  alcaydes  and  their  (i«* 
troops.  He  sent  out  his  war-hounds,  thereforM? 
the  range,  to  ascertain  where  a  successful  Wo*  * 
be  struck;  and  they  soon  returned  with  w«^>' 
Zahara  was  weakly  garrisoned,  and  short  of|in>n* 

This  was  the  very  fortress  which,  abonttr*!* 
before,  had  been  stormed  by  Muley  Abeo  fl»* 
and  its  capture  had  been  the  first  Wow  of  ibis  «* 
ful  war.  It  had  ever  since  remained  a  Ihora  »* 
side  of  Andalusia.  All  the  Christians  had  Iw* 
ried  away  captive,  and  no  civil  popalatioo  iii^ 
introduced  in  their  stead.  There  were  m  **• 
or  children  in  the  place.  It  was  kept  np  » '•* 
military  post,  commanding  one  of  the  ""^'^ 
ant  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  was  «  <«•?•. 
of  Moorish  marauders.  The  marqafe  wa»* 
by  the  idea  of  regaining  this  fortrea  ^^  *i"^ 
reigns,  and  wresting  from  the  old  Moori*  W? 
boasted  trophy  of  his  prowen. 
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He  sent  missives,  Iberefure,  to  the  brave  Lois  Fer^ 
iiaiHlez  Puerto  Carrero,  who  iiad  distingoisbed  lum- 
seif  in  the  late  victory,  and  to  Juan  AJmaraz,  captain 
of  the  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotheibood,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  designs,  and  inviting  them  to  meet 
him  willt  their  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalele. 

"  It  was  on  the  day,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
"of  the  glorious  apostles  St  Simon  and  Judas,  the 
SSth  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  1485,  that  this 
chosen  band  of  Christian  soldiers  assembled,  sud- 
denly and  secretly,  at  the  appointed  place.  Their 
forces,  when  united,  amounted  to  six  hundred  horse 
and  flfleen  hundred  foot.  Their  gathering-place  was 
at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  leading  to  Zahara.  That 
ancient  town,  renowned  in  Moorish  warfare,  is  si- 
tuated in  one  of  the  roughest  passes  of  the  Serrania 
d«  Ronda.  It  is  built  round  the  craggy  cone  of  a 
hill,  on  the  lofty  summit  of  which  is  a  strong  castle. 
The  country  around  is  broken  into  deep  barrancas 
or  ravines,  some  of  which  approach  its  very  walls. 
The  place  bad,  until  recently,  been  considered  im- 
pregnable} bat,"  as  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida observes, "  the  walls  of  impregnable  fortresses, 
like  (he  virtue  of  self-confident  saints,  have  tlieu- 
weak  points  of  attack." 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  advanced  with  his  little 
army  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  marching  silently  up 
the  deep  and  dark  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and 
stealing  up  the  ravuies,  which  extended  to  the  walls 
of  the  town.  Their  approach  was  so  noiseless,  that 
the  Moorish  sentinels  upon  the  walls  heard  not  a 
voice  or  a  footfall.  The  marquis  was  accompanied 
by  his  old  escalador,  Ortega  de  Prado,  who  had  di»- 
linguished  himself  at  the  scaling  of  Alhama.  This 
iiardy  veteran  was  stationed,  with  ten  men,  fiimished 
with  scaling-ladders,  in  a  cavity  among  the  rocks, 
close  to  the  walls :  at  a  little  distance  seventy  men 
were  hid  in  a  ravuie,  to  be  at  hand  to  second  him, 
when  he  should  have  fixed  his  ladders.  The  rest  of 
the  troops  were  concealed  in  another  ravine,  com- 
manding a  fair  approach  to  the  gale  of  the  fortress. 
A  shrewd  and  wary  adalide,  well  acquainted  with  the 
place,  was  appointed  to  give  signals;  and  was  so 
stationed,  that  he  could  be  seen  by  the  various  parties 
in  ambu^,  but  was  hidden  from  the  garrison. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed  away  in  pro- 
fonnd  quiet.  The  Moorish  sentinels  could  be  heard 
tranquilly  patrolling  the  walls,  in  perfect  security. 
The  day  dawned,  and  the  rising  sun  began  to  shine 
against  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Serrania  de  Honda. 
The  sentinels  looked,  from  their  battlements,  over  a 
savagebutquietmountain  country,  where  nola  human 
heiog  was  stirring.  They  little  dreamed  of  the  nds- 
chief  that  lay  lurking  in  every  ravhie  and  chasm  of 
the  rocksaround  tliem.  Apprehending  no  danger  of 
surprise  in  broad  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers 
abandoned  the  walls  and  towers,  and  descended  into 
the  city. 

By  orders  of  the  marquis,  a  small  body  of  light  ca- 
valry passed  along  ttie  glen,  and,  laming  round  a 


point  of  rock,  showed  themselves  before  the  town. 
They  skirred  the  fields  almost  to  the  gates,  as  if  by 
way  ofbravado,  and  to  defy  the  garrison  to  a  skirmish. 
The  Moors  were  not  slow  in  replying  to  it.  About 
seventy  horse,  and  a  numberof  foot,  who  hadguarded 
the  walls,  sallied  forth  impetuously,  Ihinkmgtomake 
easy  prey  of  these  insolent  marauders.  The  Chris- 
tian horsemen  fled  Ibr  the  ravine}  the  Moors  pursued 
themdown  the  hill,  until  they  heard  a  great  shouting 
and  tumult  behind  tliem.  Looking  round,  they 
beheld  their  town  assailed,  and  a  scaling  party  mount- 
ing the  walls,  sword  hi  hand.  Wheeling  about,  they 
galloped  furiously  for  the  gate>  The  Marquis  of 
Cadiz  and  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Catrero  rushed 
fin-th  at  the  same  tune,  with  their  ambuscade,  and 
endeavoured  to  cut  tliem  off,  but  the  Moors  succeeded 
in  throwuig  themselves  within  the  walls. 

While  Puerto  Carrero  stormed  at  the  gate,  the 
marquis  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  to  the 
support  of  Ortega  de  Prado  and  his  scaling  parly.  He 
arrived  at  a  moment  of  imminent  peril,  when  the 
party  was  assailed  by  fifty  Moors,  armed  vrith  cuhasses 
and  lances,  who  were  on  the  point  of  thrusting  them 
from  the  walls.  Tlie  marquis  sprang  fh>m  his  horse, 
mounted  a  ladder,  sword  m  hand,  followed  by  a 
number  of  his  troops,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  enemy.  ■  They  were  soon  drivei\  from  the 
walls,  and  the  gales  and  towers  remained  In  possession 
of  the  Christians.  The  Moors  defended  themselves 
for  a  short  time  in  thestreet ;  but  at  length  took  refuge 
in  tlie  castle,  the  walls  of  which  were  strong,  and 
capable  of  holding  out  until  relief  sliould  arrive.  The 
marquis  had  no  desire  to  carry  on  a  siege,  and  he  had 
not  provisions  snfUcient'lbi'  many  prisoners:  he 
granted  them,  therefore,  favonrable  terms.  They 
were  permitted,  on  leaving  their  arms  behind  them, 
to  march  out,  with  as  much  of  their  effects  as  they 
could  carry ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  they  should 
pass  over  to  Barbary.  The  marquis  remained  in  the 
place,  nntil  both  town  and  castle  were  put  in  a  perIM 
sUte  of  defence,  and  strongly  garrisoned. 

Thus  did  Zahara  return  once  more  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Christians,  to  the  great  confnsion  of  old 
Huley  Aben  Hassan;  who,  having  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  ill-timed  violence,  was  now  deprived  of  Its 
vaunted  fruits.  The  Castilian  sovereigns  were  so 
gratified  by  this  achievement  of  ttie  valiant  Ponce  de 
Leon,  that  they  authorized  him,  thenceforth,  to  entHM 
himselfDnkeofCadiz  and  Marquis  of  Zahara.  The 
warrior,  however,  was  so  proud  of  the  original  title, 
under  which  he  had  so  often  signalized  hunself,  tliat 
lie  gave  it  the  precedence,  and  always  signed  hhnself 
Marquis  Duke  of  Cadiz.  As  the  reader  may  have  ac 
quired  the  same  predilection,  we  shall  continue  to  call 
huu  by  bis  ancient  title. 

>  CtindehMPibcfaM.ces. 
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CHAPTER  XXTL 


or  TBI  F0BTBB88  OF  llBtHi;   km  BOW  WISELY  IT  WAS 
GOTURBO  B(  TBB  COUNT  DB  TIRDIUA. 


In  this  part  of  his  chronicle  tbe  worthy  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  indalges  in  triamphant  exultation  over  the 
downfal  of  Zahara.  "Heaven  sometimes  speaics," 
says  he,  "throngh  the  mouths  of  false  prophets,  for 
tbe  confusion  of  the  wicked.  By  the  fall  of  the  fortress 
was  tbe  prediction  of  the  santon  of  Granada  in  some 
measure  fulfilled,  that  the  ruins  of  Zahara  should  fall 
upon  the  heads  of  the  infidels." 

Our  zealous  dironicler  scoffs  at  tbe  Moorish  alcayde, 
who  lost  his  fortress  by  surprise,  in  broad  day-light; 
and  contrasts  the  vigilance  of  the  Christian  governor 
of  Alhama,  tbe  town  taken  in  retaliation  for  the 
storming  of  Zahara . 

The  important  post  of  Alhama  was  at  this  time  con- 
fided, by  King  Ferdinand,  to  Don  Diego  Lopez  de 
Mendoza,  Cknint  de  Tendilla;  a  cavalier  of  noble 
blood,  brother  to  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain.  He 
bad  beeninslmcted  by  the  king,  not  merely  to  main- 
tain his  post,  but  also  to  make  sallies,  and  lay  waste 
the  surrounding  country.  His  fortress  was  critically 
stationed.  It  was  within  seven  leagues  of  Granada, 
and  at  nogreat  distance  from  the  warlike  city  of  Loxa. 
It  was  nestled  in  the  lap  of  the  mountains,  command- 
ing tlie  high  road  to  Malaga,  and  a  view  over  tbe 
extensive  vega.  Thus  situate,  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  surrounded  by  foes  ready  to  assail 
him,  and  a  rich  country  for  him  to  ravage,  it  behoved 
this  cavalier  to  be  for  ever  on  the  alert.  He  was,  in 
fact,  an  experienced  veteran,  a  shrewd  and  wary 
ofHcer,  and  a  commander  amazingly  prompt  and  fer- 
tile in  expedients. 

On  assuming  the  command,  he  found,  that  the  gar- 
rison consisted  but  of  one  thousand  men,  horse  and 
foot.  They  were  hardy  troops,  seasoned  in  rough 
mountain  campaigning;  but  reckless  and  dissolute, as 
soldiers  are  apt  to  be,  when  accustomed  to  predatory 
warfare.  They  would  fight  hard  for  booty,  and  then 
gamble  it  heedlessly  away,  or  squander  it  in  licentious 
revellings.  Alhama  abounded  with  hawking,  sliarp- 
ing,  idle  hangers-on,  eager  (o  profit  by  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  garrison.  The  soldiers  were  oftener 
gambling  and  dancing  beneath  tbe  walls,  than  keep- 
ing watch  upon  the  battlements;  and  nothing  was 
beard  from  morning  till  night,  but  the  noisy  contest 
of  cards  and  dice,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the 
bolero  or  fandango,  the  drowsy  strumming  of  tbe 
guitar,  and  the  rattling  of  the  castanets;  while  often 
the  whole  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  brawl  and 
fierce  and  bloody  contest. 

Tbe  Count  de  Tendilla  set  himself  vigorously  to  re- 
form these  excesses.  He  knew,  that  laxity  of  morals 
is  generally  attended  by  neglect  of  duty;  and  tliat 
tbe  least  breach  of  discipline,  in  the  exposed  situation 
of  his  fortress,  might  be  fetal.  "  Here  is  bat  a  hand- 


ful of  men,"  said  he :"  it  is  necessary  that  CMfaBn 
should  be  a  hero." 

He  endeavoured  to  awaken  a  propar  ambitjoe  is 
the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  instil  into  tbem  the 
high  principles  of  chivalry.  "  A  just  war,"  be  # 
served,  "  is  often  rendered  widied  anddisastitxHln 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted :  for  tbe  rigtife 
ousness  of  the  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  tanctioo  & 
profligacy  of  the  means;  and  tbe  want  of  order  oi 
subordination  among  the  troops  may  bring  nm  ail 
disgrace  upon  the  best  concerted  plans."  Buttt 
cannot  describe  the  character  and  conduct  of  llm  re- 
nowned commander  in  more  forcible  langnage  ia 
that  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  excepting,  tbit  ik 
pious  father  places,  in  tbe  foreground  of  bis  ntas, 
his  hatred  of  the  Moors. 

"  The  Count  de  Tendilla,"  says  be, "  wasa  mlra 
of  Christian  knighthood :  watchful ,  abstemioDs,  duste, 
devout,  and  thoroughly  filled  with  the  «|Brit  oftke 
cause.  He  laboured  incessantly  and  streanoaslyb 
the  glory  of  the  feith,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  mi 
catholic  majesties;  and,  above  all,  be  bated  the  b 
fidels  with  a  pure  and  holy  hatred.  This  vatt; 
cavalier  discountenanced  all  idleness,  rioting,  due- 
bering,  and  wantonness,  among  his  sddiers.  & 
kept  them  constantly  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  mUK 
them  adroit  in  the  use  of  their  weapons  and  mw^ 
ment  of  then:  steeds,  and  prompt  for  the  field,  Hi 
moment's  notice.  He  permitted  no  sound  of  lott,* 
harp,  or  song,  or  other  loose  minstrelsy,  to  be  hei' 
in  his  fortress;  debauching  the  ear  and  so<lena;fc 
valour  of  tbe  soldier :  no  other  music  was  alloM' 
but  the  wholesome  rolling  of  the  drums  and  baf^ 
of  the  trumpet,  and  such  like  spirit-stirring  in^ 
ments,  as  fill  tbe  mind  with  thoughts  of  innn 
All  wandering  minstrels,  sliarping  pedlers,  ttn^ 
trulls,  and  other  camp  tmmpery,  were  ordered  V 
pack  up  theur  baggage,  and  were  dmmmed  ootofik 
gates  of  Alhama.  In  place  of  such  rabble,  he  UR- 
duced  a  train  of  holy  friars,  to  inspirit  bis  peofk''! 
exhortation,  and  prayer,  and  dioral  chanting;*' 
to  spur  them  on  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  ftitlt  ^ 
games  of  chance  were  prohibited,  except  the  P" 
of  war ;  and  this  he  laboured,  by  vig^ance  and  v^' 
to  reduce  to  a  game  of  certainty.  Heaven  saiw 
upon  the  efforts  of  this  righleoos  cavalier.  His  as 
became  soldiers  at  all  points,  and  terrors  to  tbe  %a^ 
The  good  count  never  set  forth  on  a  ravage  wiiW 
observing  the  rites  of  confession,  absolution,  and  »• 
monion,  and  obliging  his  followers  to  do  tbesatf' 
Their  banners  were  blessed  by  the  holy  Intis  »*• 
he  maintained  in  Alhama ;  and,  in  this  war,  mk"' 
was  secured  to  his  arms;  and  he  was  enabled  \b  >! 
waste  the  land  of  the  heathen. 

"The  fortress  of  Alhama,"  conUnoes  FnyA"- 
tonio  Agapida,  "overlooked,  from  itslofti  «^* 
great  part  of  the  flertile  v^,  watered  by  tbe  C«* 
and  the  Xenil.  From  this  he  made  freqnent  saWe- 
sweeping  away  tbe  flocks  and  herds  from  tbe  pu'*'^ 
the  labourer  from  (he  field,  and  the  convoy  ft*  * 
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road ;  80  that  it  was  said  by  the  Moors,  that  a  beetle 
could  not  crawl  across  the  vega  without  being  seen  by 
the  Count  deTendiila.  The  peasantry,  therefore,  were 
fein  to  betake  themselves  to  watdi-towers  and  forti- 
fied hamlets,  where  they  shnt  np  their  cattle,  garner- 
ed their  com,  and  sheltered  their  wives  and  children. 
Even  there  they  were  not  safe:  the  count  would 
storm  these  rustic  fortresses  with  fire  and  sword ; 
make  captives  of  their  inhabitants ;  carry  off  the  com, 
the  oil,  the  silks,  and  cattle;  and  leave  the  ruins 
Mazing  and  smoking,  within  the  very  sight  of  Glra- 
nada. 

"  It  was  a  pleasing  and  retlreshing  sight,"  continae» 
the  good  bthier,  "  to  behold  the  pious  knight  and  his 
followers  returning  from  one  of  these  crusades,  leav- 
ing the  rich  land  of  the  infidel  in  smoking  desolation 
behind  them.  To  behold  the  long  line  of  mules  and 
asses,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
hosts  of  captive  Moors,  men,  women,  and  children ; 
droves  of  sturdy  beeves,  lowing  kine,  and  bleating 
sheep ;  all  wining  up  the  steq>  acclivity  to  the  gates 
of  Albania,  pridied  on  by  the  catholic  soldiery.  His 
garrison  thus  thrived  on  the  bt  of  the  land  and  the 
spoil  of  the  infidel :  nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  pious 
fathers,  whose  blesdngs  crowned  his  enterprises  with 
success ;  a  large  portion  of  the  spoil  was  always  de- 
dicated to  the  church,  and  the  good  friars  were  ever 
ready  at  the  gates  to  hail  him  on  his  return,  and  re- 
ceive the  share  allotted  them.  Besides  these  allot - 
oients,  he  made  many  votive  offerings,  either  in  time 
of  peril  or  on  the  eve  of  a  foray ;  and  the  chapels  of 
AUiama  were  resplendent  with  chalices,  crosses,  and 
other  precious  gifts,  made  by  this  catholic  cavalier." 

Thus  eloquently  does  the  venerable  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  dilate  in  praise  of  the  good  Count  de  Ten- 
dilla ;  and  other  historians,  of  equal  veracity  but  less 
unction,  agree  in  pronouncing  him  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Spanish  generals.  So  terrible,  in  fact,  did  he  be- 
come in  the  land,  that  the  Moorish  peasantry  could 
not  venUire  a  league  from  Granada  or  Loxa,  to  la- 
bour in  the  fields,  without  peril  of  being  carried  into 
captivity.  The  people  of  Granada  clamoured  against 
Moley  Aben  Hassan  for  suffering  his  lands  to  be  thus 
outraged  and  insoHed,  and  demanded  to  have  this 
bold  marauder  shut  up  in  his  fortress.  The  old  mo- 
narch was  roused  by  their  remonstrances.  He  sent 
forth  powerful  troops  of  horse  to  protect  the  country 
daring  the  season  that  the  husbandmen  were  abroad 
in  the  fields.  These  troops  patrolled,  in  formidable 
squadrons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alhama,  keeping 
strict  watch  upon  iu  gates,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Christians  to  make  a  sally,  without  being  seen 
and  interrupted.  ., 

While  Alhama  was  thus  blockaded  by  a  roving 
force  of  Moorish  cavalry,  the  inhabitants  were  awak- 
ened one  night,  by  a  tremendous  crash,  that  shook 
the  fortress  to  its  foundations.  The  garrison  flew  to 
arms,  supposing  it  some  assault  of  the  enemy.  Tlie 
alarm  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  a  rapture  of  a 
portion  of  the  wall,  which,  undermined  by  heavy 


rains,  had  suddenly  given  way,  leaving  a  lai^  chasm 
yawning  towards  the  plain. 

The  Count  de  Tendilla  was  for  a  time  in  great 
anxiety.  Should  this  breach  be  discovered  by  the 
blockading  horsemen,  they  would  arouse  the  country. 
Granada  and  Loxa  would  pour  out  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  they  would  find  his  walls  ready  sapped 
for  an  assault.  In  this  fearful  emergency,  the  count 
displayed  his  noted  talent  for  expedients.  He  ordered 
a  quantity  of  linen  clotli  to  be  stretched  in  front  of  ^ 
the  breach,  painted  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  in- 
dented with  battlements,  so  as,  at  a  distance,  to  re- 
semble the  other  parts  of  the  walls.  Behind  this 
screen,  he  employe!)  workmen,  day  and  night,  in  re- 
pairing the  fracture.  No  one  was  pomitied  to  leave 
the  fortress,  lest  informalion  of  its  defenceless  plight 
should  be  carried  to  the  Moors.  Light  squadrons  of 
the  enemy  were  seen  hovermg  about  the  plain,  but 
none  approached  near  enough  to  discover  the  decep- 
tion j  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  wril 
was  rebuilt  stronger  than  before. 

There  was  another  expedient  of  this  shrewd  ve- 
teran, which  greatly  excites  the  marvel  of  AgafMda. 
"  It  happened,"  he  <d)serves,  "  that  this  catholic  ca- 
valier at  one  time  was  destitute  of  gold  and  silver, 
wherewith  to  {tay  the  wages  of  his  troops,-  and  the 
soldiers  murmured  greatly,  seeing  that  they  had  not 
the  means  of  purchasing  necessaries  from  the  people 
of  the  town.  In  thb  dilemma,  what  does  this  most 
sagacious  commander  ?  He  takes  him  a  number  of 
little  morsels  of  paper,  on  which  he  inscribes  various 
sums,  large  and  small,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  signs  them  with  his  own  hand  and  name. 
These  did  he  give  to  the  soldiery,  in  earnest  of  their 
pay.  How !  you  will  say,  are  soldiers  to  be  paid  with 
scraps  of  paper?  Even  so,  I  answer,  and  well  paid 
too,  as  I  will  presently  make  manifest:  for  the  good 
count  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  inhabitants 
of  Alhama  to  take  these  morsels  of  paper  for  the  full 
amount  thereon  inscribed,  promising  to  redeem 
them,  at  a  future  time,  with  silver  and  gold,  and 
threatening  a  severe  punishment,  to  all  who  should 
refuse.  The  people,  having  full  confidence  in  bis 
words,  and  trusting,  that  he  would  be  as  wilUng  to 
perform  the  one  promise,  as  he  certainly  was  able  to 
perform  the  other,  took  these  curious  morsels  of  pa- 
per without  hesitation  or  demur. 

"  Thus,  by  a  subtle  and  most  miraculous  kind  of 
alchymy,  did  this  catholic  cavalier  turn  worthless 
paper  into  precious  gold,  and  make  his  late  impover- 
ished garrison  abound  in  money." 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  Count  de  Tendilla 
redeemed  hb  promises  like  a  loyal  knight;  and  this 
mirade,  as  it  appeared  iu  the  eyes  of  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  paper  mo- 
ney, which  lias  suice  inundated  the  civilized  world 
with  unbounded  opulence. 
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CHAPTER  XX  VIL 


vMiT  OP  saMSTUH  KNicaTS  ihto  nil!  TUUTOaiu  or  the 

■OORS. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers,  who  had  survived  Ibe 
memorable  massacre  among  the  moMotaias  of  Malaga , 
although  they  had  repeatedly  avenged  Uw  death  of 
their  companions,  yet  could  not  foi^  the  horror  and 
humiliation  of  their  defeat.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
them  hut  to  undertake  a  second  expedition  of  the 
kind,  to  carry  fire  and  sword  throughout  a  wide 
part  of  the  Moorish  territories,  and  to  leave  all  those 
regions,  which  had  ti-iumphed  in  their  disaster,  a 
black  and  burning  monument  «f  their  vengeance. 
Their  wishes  accorded  wRh  the  policy  of  the  king, 
who  desired  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  destroy 
the  resources,  of  the  enemy ;  every  assistance  was 
therefore  given,  to  promote  and  accomplish  their  en- 
terprise. 

In  the  spring  of  4484,  the  ancient  city  of  Ante- 
quera  again  resounded  wiUi  arms.  Numbers  of  the 
same  cavaliers,  who  had  assemUed  there  so  gaily  the 
preceding  year,  agaui  came  wheeling  into  the  gates, 
with  their  steeled  and  shining  warriors,  but  with  a 
more  dark  and  solemn  brow  tlian  on  that  disastrous 
occasion;  for  they  bad  the  recollecUon  of  their 
slaughtered  friends  present  to  tlieir  minds,  whose 
deallis  they  were  to  avenge. 

In  a  little  while  there  was  a  chosen  force  of  six 
thousand  horse  and  twelve  thousand  foot  assembled 
in  Antequera,  many  of  them  the  very  Qower  of  Spa- 
nish chivalry,  troops  of  the  established  nulitary  and 
religious  orders,  and  of  the  UcAj  Brolherliood. 

Every  precaution  bad  been  taken  to  provide  this 
army  with  all  things  needful  £ir  its  extensive  and 
perilous  inroad.  Numerous  surgeons  accompanied 
it,  who  were  to  attend  upon  all  the  sick  and  wounded, 
without  cliarge,  being  paid  for  their  services  by  the 
queen.  Isabella  also,  in  her  considerate  humanity, 
provided  six  spacious  tents,  furnished  witli  beds,  and 
all  things  requisite  for  the  wounded  and  mfirm. 
These  continued  to  be  useil  in  all  great  expeditions 
throughout  the  war,  and  were  called  the  Queen's 
Hospital.  The  worthy  father.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
vaunts  this  benignant  provision  of  ttie  queen,  as  the 
first  introduction  of  a  regular  camp  hospital  in  cam- 
paigning service. 

Thus  thoroughly  prepared,  the  cavaliers  issued 
forth  from  Antequera  in  splendid  and  terrible  array, 
but  with  less  exulting  confidence  and  vaunting  osten- 
tation than  on  their  former  foray  :  and  this  was  the 
order  of  the  army. 

Don  Alottso  de  Aguihir  led  the  advanced  guard,  ac- 
companied by  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova, 
alcayde  de  los  Donzeles,  and  Luiz  Fernandez  Puerto 
Carrero,  Count  of  Palma,  with  their  household  troops. 
They  were  followed  by  Juan  de  Merlo,  Juan  de  AI- 
mara,  and  Carlos  de  Biezman,  of  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood, with  the  men-at-arms  of  their  captaincies. 


The  second  battalion  was  commanded  b;  the  Mr 
qtiis  of  Cadiz  and  the  master  of  Santiago,  wiihik 
cavaliers  of  Santiago,  and  the  tr«^  of  the  howei 
Ponce  de  Leon  i  with  these  also  went  the  senior  ces- 
mander  of  Calatrava,  and  the  knights  of  ttait  onto 
and  various  other  cavaliers  and  their  retaiiMOT. 

The  right  wing  of  this  second  battalion  was  led  i, 
Goasalvo  de  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as  gm 
captain  of  Spain :  the  left  wing,  by  Diego  Loptt 
A  Vila.  •  They  were  accompanied  by  several  catalin 
add  certaui  captauis  of  the  Heiy  Brotherbood,  fi 
their  men-at-arms. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Ihe  Goat  k 
Cabra  commanded  the  third  battalion,  with  the  inf 
of  their  respective  hmises.  They  were  ttxmfmi 
by  other  commanders  of  note,  with  tlieir  forcei 

The  reai^ard  was  brought  up  by  the  nli 
commander  and  knights  of  Alcantara,  Mlovedh 
the  Andalusian  chivalry,  from  Xerez,  £cyi,ai 
Carmona. 

Such  was  the  anny  that  issued  forth  from  ihepit 
of  Antequera,  on  one  of  the  most  extensive  IsIk' 
devastating  inroads,  that  ever  laid  waste  the  kis^ 
of  Granada. 

The  army  entered  the  Mooririt  territory  by  then! 
of  Aiora,  destroying  all  the  corn-fields,  vioepri 
and  ordiards,  and  plantations  of  olives,  romlik 
city.  It  then  proceeded  through  the  ridi  vallepi' 
fertile  ujdands  of  Coin,  CazaraboDcla,  Aliiieiia,a< 
Cartama,  and,  in  ten  days,  all  those  fertile  nf» 
were  a  smoking  and  frightful  desert.  From  hewi 
pursued  its  alow  and  destraetive  eoone,  Btit 
stream  of  lava  of  a  volcano,  through  the  legiw' 
Pnpiana,  and  Alhendin,  and  so  on.  to  the  n;)^ 
Malaga,  laying  waste  the  groves  of  (dives  td^ 
monds,  and  the  fields  of  grain,  and  deBtro]iiige<s! 
green  thing.  The  Moors  of  some  of  those  ^ 
interceded  in  vain  for  their  groves  and  fiekk,  oSnf 
to  deliver  up  theur  Christian  eapUves.  One  pX^ 
the  army  blockaded  the  towns,  while  tlie  olhern- 
vaged  the  surrounding  country.  SomHiats^ 
Moon  sallied  forth  desperately  to  defend  their  P^ 
perty,  but  were  driven  back  to  their  gates  «^ 
slaughter,  and  tlieir  suburbs  pillaged  aid  bant-  ^ 
was  an  awful  spectacle  at  night,  to  behold  tliei^eha' 
of  black  smoke,  mingled  with  lurid  flantes,  that  n* 
from  the  burning  suburbs,  and  the  womei  x^ 
walls  of  the  town,  wringing  their  hands,  and  stu*^ 
ing  at  the  desolatioo  of  their  dwellings. 

The  destroying  army,  on  arriving  at  the  set-oi^ 
found  vessels  lying  offshore,  laden  wilb  alltin'^' 
provisions  and  munitions  for  its  use,  which  bad  bes 
sent  from  Seville  and  Xerez.  It  was  thus  enabW' 
continue  its  desolating  career.  Advancing  f  " 
neighlwurhood  of  Malaga,  it  was  bravely  atnii(^>I 
the  Moors  of  tlial  city,  and  there  was  severe  iin«* 
ing  for  a.  whole  day;  but  while  the  main  part  rf* 
army  encountered  Uie  enemy,  tlie  rest  raraged  IK 
whole  vega,  and  destroyed  all  the  niifls.  As  Ihe  * 
ject  of  the  expedition  was  not  to  capture  places,  W 
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merely  to  bum,  isvage,  aad  dwtNy,  the  host,  aatiB" 
fled  irith  Uio  mischief  they  had  dxae  ia  the  vega, 
tnmed  their  hacks  apon  Malaga,  and  again  entered 
the  moontains.  They  passed  by  Coin,  and  throagh 
the  regions  of  AUagag^  and  Gatero,  and  Albamin ; 
all  wliioh  were  liliewiae  desolated.  In  this  way  did 
tbey  malie  the  circuit  of  that  chainof  rich  and  verdant 
valleys,  the  glory  of  those  mountains,  and  the  pride 
«ad  delight  of  the  Moors.  For  fnrty  days  did  they 
cootiiMie  on,  like  a  consuming  fire,  leaving  a  smoktag 
and  howling  waste  to  mark  their  coarse,  until,  weary 
with  the  work  of  destruction,  and  having  folly  sated 
their  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  the  Axarqaia,  tbey 
rclamed  in  triumph  to  the  meadows  of  Antequera. 

In  the  month  of  June,  King  Feri&iand  took  oom- 
■nand  in  person  of  tltis  dedraetive  army.  He  in- 
creased its  force;  and  he  added  to  its  means  of  mi»- 
cfaief  several  looibards,  and  other  heavy  artillery, 
intended  for  the  battering  of  towns,  and  managed 
by  engineers  from  France  and  Germany.  With 
these,  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  assured  the  king,  be 
'would  soon  be  able  to  reduee  the  Moorish  fortresses. 
They  were  only  calculated  for  defence  against  the 
engines  anciently  used  in  warbre.  Their  walls  and 
towers  were  high  and  thin,  depending  on  their  rough 
and  rocky  situations.  The  stone  and  iron  balls,  than- 
dered  from  the  looibards,  would  soon  tumble  them 
in  mine  upon  the  heads  of  their  defenders. 

The  fiite  of  Alora  speedily  proved  the  truth  of  this 
opinion.  It  was  strongly  posted  on  a  rock,  washfd 
t^  a  river.  The  artillery  soon  battered  down  two 
of  the  towers,  and  a  part  of  the  wall.  The  Moors 
were  thrown  into  consternation  at  the  vehemence  of 
ihe  aaaault,  and  the  effect  of  those  tremendous  e»- 
giiwa  upon  their  vaunted  bulwarks.  The  roaring 
of  the  artillery,  and  the4umbling  of  the  walls,  ter- 
rified the  women;  who  beset  the  alcayde  with  to- 
dfierons  snppKeations  to  surrender.  The  place  was 
given  up  on  the  3IMh  of  June,  on  condition  that  the 
inhabitants  might  depart  with  their  effects.  The 
people  of  Malaga,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  Ihe  power 
of  this  battering  ordaance,  were  so  incensed  at  those 
of  Alora,  for  wliat  they  considered  a  lame  surrender, 
that  they  would  not  admit  them  into  their  city. 

A  sindlar  fate  attended  the  town  of  Setenil,  built 
on  a  lofty  rock,  and  esteemed  impregnable.  Many 
times  had  it  been  besieged,  under  former  Christian 
kings,  bat  never  had  it  been  taken.  Even  now,  for 
several  days,  the  artillery  was  directed  against  it 
%vithout  effect;  and  many  of  the  cavaliers  mur- 
mured at  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  for  having  coun- 
selled tlie  king  to  attack  this  unconquerable  place.' 

On  the  same  night  that  these  reproaches  were  ut- 

l  ered,  the  marquis  directed  the  artillery  himself. 

He  levelled  the  lombards  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls, 

and  at  the  gates.    In  a  little  while,  the  gates  were 

battered  to  pieces ;  a  great  breach  was  effected  in  the 

walls;  and  Ihe  Moors  were  bin  to  capitulate.  Twen- 

'  CoTideiMPalMkM. 


ty-.fQttr  Christian  captives,  who  bad  been  taken  in 
the  defeat  of  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  were  rescued 
from  lite  dungeons  of  this  fortress,  and  bailed  the 
Marquis  of  Cadiz  as  their  deliverer. 

Needless  is  it  to  mention  the  caplnre  of  various 
other  places,  wliich  surrendered  without  wailing  to 
be  attacked.  The  Moors  had  always  shown  great 
bravery  and  perseverance  in  defending  their  towns ; 
they  were  formidable  in  their  sallies  and  skirmishes, 
and  patient  in  enduring  hunger  and  thirst  when  be- 
sieged :  but  this  terrible  ordnance,  which  demolished 
their  walls  with  such  ease  and  rapidity,  overwhelmed 
tliem  with  oonfuaon  and  dismay,  and  rendered  vain 
all  resistance.  King  Ferdinand  was  so  struck  with 
the  effect  of  this  artillery,  that  he  ordered  the  num- 
ber of  lombards  to  be  increased;  and  these  patent  en- 
gines had  henceforth  a  great  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  war. 

The  last  operation  of  this  year,  so  disastrous  to  the 
Moors,  was  an  inroi^  by  King  Ferdinand,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  summer,  into  the  vega ;  in  which  he  ra- 
vaged the  country,  burned  two  villages  near  to  Gra- 
nada, and  destroyed  the  mills  close  to  the  very  gates 
of  Ihe  city. 

Old  Muley  Aben  Hassan  was  overwhdmed  with 
dismay  at  this  desolation;  which,  during  the  whole 
year,  bad  been  raging  throughout  his  territories,  and 
had  now  reached  to  the  walls  of  his  capital.  His 
fierce  spirit  was  broken  by  misfortunes  and  infirmity : 
he  offered  to  purchase  a  peace,  and  to  hold  bis  crown 
as  a  tributary  vassal.  Ferdinand  would  listen  to  no 
propositions ;  the  absolute  conquest  of  Granada  was 
the  great  object  of  the  war;  and  he  was  resolved  ne- 
ver to  rest  content  without  its  complete  fulilment. 
Having  supplied  and  strengthened  the  garrisons  of 
the  places  be  bad  taken  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish 
territories,  he  enjoined  their  commandos  to  render 
every  assistance  to  the  younger  Moorish  king,  in  the 
civil  war  against  has  father.  He  then  returned  with 
his  army  to  Cordova,  in  great  triumph ;  closing  a  se- 
ries of  ravaging  eampaigns,  thai  liad  filled  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  with  grief  and  oMistemation. 


CHAPram  xxvm. 

4TTS«PT  O*  EI  SAOil  TO  SDIPint  lOillMt  IB  AUinu. 

DuuNO  this  year  of  sorrow  and  disaster  to  the 
Moors,  Ihe  younger  king,  Boabdil,  most  truly  called 
the  unfortunate,  held  a  diminished  and  feeble  court 
in  the  maritime  city  of  Almeria.  He  retained  little 
more  than  the  name  of  king ;  and  was  supported,  in 
even  the  shadow  of  royalty,  by  the  countenance  and 
treasnres  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Still  he  tnieted 
that,  in  the  fluctuation  of  events,  the  inconstant  na* 
tion  might  once  more  return  to  bis  sUndard,  and  re- 
place him  on  the  throne  of  the  Alhand»ra. 

Hi*  mother,  Ihe  high-spirited  snltana  Ayxa  la 
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Uorra,  endeavoured  to  rouse  him  from  this  passive 
state.  "It  is  a  feeble  mind,"  said  she,  "that  waits 
for  the  tarn  of  fortune's  wheel ;  the  brave  mind  seizes 
apon  it,  and  turns  it  to  its  purpose.  Take  the  field, 
and  you  may  drive  danger  before  yon;  remain  cower- 
ing at  home,  and  it  besieges  you  in  your  dwelling. 
By  a  bold  enterprise,  you  may  regain  your  s{rfendid 
throne  in  Granada;  by  passive  forbearance,  yon  will 
forfeit  even  this  miserable  throne  in  Almeria." 

Boabdil  had  not  the  force  of  soul  to  follow  these 
courageous  counsels ;  and,  in  a  little  lime,  the  evils 
ius  mother  had  predicted  fell  upon  him. 

Old  Muley  Aben  Hassan  was  almost  extinguished 
by  age  and  infirmity.  He  had  nearly  lost  his  sight, 
and  was  completely  bed-ridden.  His  brother  Al>- 
dalla,  surnamed  £1  Zagal,  or  "the  valiant,"  the 
same  wIm  had  assisted  in  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish 
chivalry  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  was  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Moorish  armies ;  and  gra- 
dually took  upon  himself  most  of  the  cares  of  sove- 
reignty. AuMng  other  things,  he  was  particularly 
zealous  in  espousing  his  brother's  quarrel  with  his 
son;  and  be  prosecuted  it  with  such  vehemence, 
that  many  affirmed  there  was  something  more  titan 
fraternal  sympathy  at  -the  bottom  of  his  zeal. 

The  disasters  and  disgraces  inflicted  on  the  country 
by  4he  Christians,  during  this  year,  had  wounded 
the  nadonal  feelings  of  the  people  of  Almeria ;   and 
many  had  felt  indignant,  that  Boabdil  should  remain 
passive  at  such  a  lime ;  or  rather,  should  appear  to 
make  a  common  cause  with  the  enemy.    His  uncle 
Abdalla  diligently  fomented  this  feeling  by  his  agents. 
The  same  arts  were  made  use  of  that  had  i>een  suc- 
cessful in  Granada.    Boabdil  was  secretly,  but  ac- 
tively, denounced  by  the  alfaquis  as  an  apostate, 
leagued  witli  the  Christians  against  his  country  and 
bis  early  faith.    The  affections  of  the  populace  and 
soldiery  were  gradually  alienated  from  him,  and  a 
deep  conspiracy  concerted  for  his  destruction.    In 
the  month  of  February,  4485,  El  Zagal  suddenly 
appeared  before  Almeria,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
horse.    The  alfaquis  were  prepared  for  his  arrival, 
and  the  gates^were  thrown  open  to  him.    He  entered, 
with  his  band,  and  galloped  to  the  citadel.    Tlie 
alcayde  would  have  made  resistance ;  but  the  gar- 
rison put  him  to  death,  and  received  El  Zagal  with 
acclamations.   El  Zagal  rushed  through  the  apart- 
ments of  the  alcazar,  but  he  sought  in  vain  for  Boab- 
dil. He  found  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra  in  one  of 
the  saloons,  with  Ben  Ahagete,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  monarch,  a  valiant  Abencerrage,  and  several  at- 
tendants, who  rallied  round  them  to  protect  them. 
"Where  is  the  traitor  Boabdil?"    exclaimed  £1 
Zagal.   "  I  know  no  traitor  more  perfidious  than 
thyselV  exclaimed  the  intrepid  sultana :    "  and  I 
trust  my  son  is  in  safety,  to  take  vengeance  on  thy 
treason."    The  rage  of  £1  Zagal  was  without  bonnd.s, 
when  he  learned  thathis  intended  victim  had  escaped. 
In  his  fury  he  slew  the  prince,  Ben  Ahagete;  and  bis 
followers  fell  upon  and  massacred  the  Abencerrage 


and  attendants.  As  to  the  prood  sollau,  then 

borne  away  prisoner,  and  loiKled  with  revifiBgi;  a 
having  upbeld  her  son  in  his  reliellion,  and  kmatd 
a  civil  war. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  liad  beea  apprisedofi 
danger  by  a  faithful  soldier,  just  in  tinoe  to  makei 
escape.  Tluvwing  himself  on  one  of  the  fleets 
horses  of  bis  stables,  and  fallowed  by  a  bandU  i 
adherents,  he  had  galloped,  in  the  confnsioo,«Btri 
the  gates  of  Almeria.  Several  of  the  cavalry  of  £ 
Zagal,  who  were  stationed  without  tlie  waUi,  |» 
ceived  his  flight,  and  attempted  to  pursue  him.  Tts 
horses  were  jaded  with  travd,  and  he  soon  leftte 
for  behind.  But  whither  was  be  to  fly?  E«! 
fortress  and  castle  in  the  kingdom  was  dooed  ^m 
him.  He  knew  not  whom  among  the  Hoort  lotnn 
for  they  had  been  taught  to  detest  him,  as  a  ink 
and  an  apostate.  He  had  uo  alternative  bat  to  « 
refuge  among  the  Christians,  his  hereditary  caeKJ 
With  a  heavy  heart,  he  turned  liis  iiorae't  kJ 
towards  Cordova.  He  had  to  lurk,  like  a  fap6>[| 
tlirongh  a  part  of  bis  own  dominions;  nortfy 
feel  himself  secure  until  he  had  passed  the  DnMc 
and  beheld  the  mountain  barrier  of  his  taaen 
towering  behind  him.  Then  it  was  tliat  he  beta 
conscious  of  his  humiliating  state :  a  fjagitive  ia 
histhrone;  an  outcast  from  his  nation;  aUagwit 
out  a  kingdom.  He  smote  his  breast  in  an  agar' 
grief.  " Evil  indeed,"  exclaimed  he,  "was  the* 
of  my  birth ;  and  truly  was  I  named  £1  Ztf^ 
the  unlucky  i" 

He  entered  the  gates  of  Cordova  with  dona 
coantenance,  and  with  a  train  of  only  forty  bii*<* 
The  sovereigns  were  alKent;  bat  ttie  civaiR* 
Andalusia  manifested  that  sympathy  in  the  ■ 
tones  of  the  monarch,  that  becomes  men  ofbAra 
chivalrous  souls.  They  received  him  with  grati) 
tinction,  attended  him  with  the  utnaosteBai 
and  he  was  honourably  entertained  by  the  od  a 
military  commanders  of  thatandent  dty. 

In  the  mean  time,  £1  Zagal  put  a  new  aieajde# 
Almeria,  to  govern  in  the  name  of  bis  broUter: 
having  strongly  garrisoned  the  place,  he  iqHiM 
Malaga,  where  an  attack  of  the  Christians  was  i|^ 
bended.  The  young  monarch  being  drives  c« 
the  land,  and  the  old  monarch  Mind  and  bedrid* 
£1  Zagal,  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  was  li 
the  sovereign  of  Granada.  The  people  were  fi* 
with  having  a  new  idol  to  look  up  to,  and  a  ne* 
to  shout  forth ;  and  El  Zagal  was  bailed  with 
malions,  as  the  mam  hope  of  tlie  natioa. 


CHAPTER  X3aX. 
BOTT  Kino  rKBoiRiNo  GOHBENCED  iROTaia  cumKa  1 

TBE  MOOIS,  AND  BOW  BE  LMD  SIEOI  TO  00l«  UVOV 

Tbe  great  effect  of  the  battering  ordBaaee.  ia' 
molishing  the  Moorish  fortresses,  in  Uw  |ai«* 
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year,  indaced  King  Ferdinand  to  procnre  a  powerful 
train  for  the  campaign  of  4485;  in  the  course  of 
wliidi  lie  resolved  to  assault  some  of  tbe  most  for- 
midable holds  of  the  enemy.  An  army  of  nme 
thousand  cavalry  and  twenty  thousand  infantry  as- 
sembled at  Cordova  early  in  the  spring;  and  the 
king  took  the  field  on  the  Sth  of  April.  It  had  been 
determined,  in  secret  council,  to  attack  the  city  of 
Malaga,  that  ancient  and  important  sea-port,  on  which 
Granada  dqtended  for  foreign  aid  and  supplies.  It 
was  thought  proper  previously,  however,  to  get  pos- 
session of  various  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  valleys 
of  Santa  Maria  and  Cartama,  through  which  pass 
the  roads  to  Malaga. 

The  first  place  assailed  was  the  town  of  Benama- 
quex.  It  had  submitted  to  the  catholic  sovereigns 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  had  since  renounced  ils 
allegiance.  King  Ferdinand  was  enraged  at  the 
rebellion  of  the  inhabitante.  "I  will  make  their 
panishment,  said  he,  a  terror  to  others :  they  shall  be 
loyal  tlirouf^  force,  if  not  through  faith."  The  place 
was  carried  by  storm ;  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the 
principal  inbabitanis  were  either  put  to  the  sword  or 
hanged  on  the  battlements.  The  rest  were  carried 
into  captivity.' 

Tbe  towns  of  Gobi  and  Cartama  were  besieged  on 
the  same  day;  the  first  by  a  division  of  the  army  led 
on  by  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz ;  the  second  by  another 
division,  commanded  by  Don  Alonso  de  Agnilar,  and 
Lnis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  the  brave  senior  of 
Pahna.  The  king,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  re- 
mained posted  between  the  two  H/aces,  to  render 
assistance  to  either  division.  The  batteries  opened 
opon  both  places  at  the  same  time;  and  the  thonder 
of  tbe  lombards  was  mutually  heard  from  one  camp 
to  the  other.  The  Moors  made  frequent  sallies,  and 
a  valiant  defence ;  but  they  were  confounded  by  the 
tremendous  uproar  of  the  batteries,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  walls.  In  the  mean  time,  the  alarm- 
fires  gathered  together  the  Moorish  mountaineers  of 
the  Serrania,  who  assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the 
dty  of  Monda,  about  a  league  from  Coin. 

They  made  several  attempts  to  enter  the  besieged 
town,  but  in  vain ;  they  were  each  time  intercepted 
and  driven  back  by  the  Christians,  and  were  reduced 
to  gaze  at  a  distance,  m  despah-,  on  tbe  destruction  of 
the  place.  While  thus  situated,  there  rode  one  day 
into  Monda  a  fierce  and  haughty  Moorish  chieftain,  at 
the  bead  of  a  band  of  swarthy  A  frican  horsemen.  It 
was  Hamet  el  Z^ri,  the  fiery-spirited  alcayde  of 
Ronda,  at  the  head  of  his  band  of  Goraeres.  He  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  rage  and  mortification  of 
his  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Lopera,  in  die  disas- 
trous foray  of  old  Rexir,  when  he  had  been  obliged 
to  steal  back  to  his  mountains,  with  the  loss  of  his 
bravest  followers.  He  had  ever  since  panted  for  re- 
venge. He  now  rode  among  the  host  of  warriors 
assembled  at  Monda.  "  Who  among  you,"  cried  he, 
''  feels  pity  for  the  women  and  children  of  Coin,  ex- 
>  Pulgar.    GarilMy.   CaradehMfabciof. 


posed  to  captivity  and  death?  Whoever  he  is,  let  him 
kttovf  me,  who  am  ready  to  die  as  a  Moslem  for  the 
relief  of  Moslems ! "  So  saying,  he  seized  a  white 
banner,  and,  waving  it  over  his  head,  rode  forth  from 
the  town,  followed  by  the  Gomeres.  Many  of  the 
warriors,  roused  by  his  words  and  his  example, 
spurred  resolutely  after  his  banner.  The  people  of 
Coin,  being  prepared  for  this  attempt,  sallied  forth 
as  they  saw  the  white  banner,  and  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Christian  camp;  and,  in  the  confusion  of 
the  moment,  Hamet  and  his  followers  galloped  into 
the  gates.  This  reinforcement  animated  the  besieged, 
and  Hamet  exhorted  them  to  hold  out  obstinately  in 
defence  of  life  and  the  town.  As  the  Gomeres  were 
veteran  warriors,  the  more  they  were  attacked,  tlie 
liarder  they  fought. 

At  length,  a  great  breach  was  made  in  the  walls ; 
and  Ferdinand,  who  was  impatient  of  the  resistance 
of  the  place,  ordered  the  Duke  of  Naxera  and  the 
Count  of  Benavente  to  enter  with  their  troops ;  and, 
as  their  forces  were  not  sufficient,  he  sent  word  to 
Lnis  de  Cerda,  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  to  send  a  part 
of  his  people  to  their  assistance. 

The  feudal  pride  of  the  duke  was  roused  at  this 
demand.  "  Tell  my  lord  the  kuig,"  said  the  hangbty 
grandee, "  that  I  have  come  to  succour  him  with  my 
household  troops.  If  my  people  are  ordered  to  any 
place,  I  am  to  go  with  them ;  but  if  I  am  to  remain 
in  the  camp,  they  must  remain  with  me  :  for  troops 
cannot  serve  without  their  commander,  nor  their 
commander  without  his  troops." 

The  reply  of  the  higli- spirited  grandee  perplexed 
the  cautious  Ferdinand,  who  knew  the  jealous  pride 
of  his  powerful  nobles.  In  the  mean  time,  the  people 
of  the  camp,  having  made  all  preparations  for  Uie 
assault,  were  impatient  to  be  led  forward.  Upon 
this  Pero  Ruyz  de  Alarcon  put  himself  at  tlieir  head, 
and,  seizing  their  manias,  or  portable  bulwarks,  and 
their  other  defences,  they  made  a  gallant  assault,  and 
fought  their  way  in  at  the  breach.  The  Moors  were 
so  overcome  by  the  fury  of  tlieir  assault,  that  they  re- 
treated fighting  to  the  square  of  the  town.  Pero 
Ruyz  de  Alarcon  thought  the  place  was  carried, 
when  suddenly  Hamet  and  his  Gomeres  came  scour- 
ing through  the  streets,  with  wild  war-cries,  and  fell 
furiously  upon  the  Christians.  The  latter  were,  in 
their  turn,  beaten  back ;  and,  while  attacked  in  front 
by  the  Gomeres,  were  assailed  by  the  inhabitants 
with  all  kinds  of  missiles,  from  Iheur  rooft  and  win- 
dows. They  at  length  gave  way,  and  retreated 
through  the  breach.  Pero  Ruyz  de  Alarcon  still 
maintained  his  ground  in  one  of  the  principal  streets. 
The  few  cavaliers  that  stood  by  him  urged  him  to 
fly :  "  No,"  said  he, "  I  came  here  to  fight,  and  not 
to  fly !"  He  was  presently  surrounded  by  tbe  Go- 
meres. His  companions  fled  for  their  lives.  Before 
they  fled,  they  saw  him  covered  with  wounds,  but  still 
flgliUng  desperately  for  the  bme  of  a  good  cavalier.  ■ 

The  resistance  of  the  mhabitants,  though  aided  by 
•  l>ulgar.  pari.  lU,  cap.  43. 
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the  valour  of  the  Gomeres,  was  of  no  aT«ii.  The 
battering  artillery  of  the  Christians  deBoolishcd  their 
walls;  combustibles  were  thrown  into  their  town, 
which  set  it  on  fire  in  varioas  places,  and  (hey  were 
at  length  compelled  to  capitolate.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  depart  with  their  effects,  and  the  C^meres 
with  their  arms.  Hamet  el  Zegri  and  his  African 
band  sallied  forth,  and  rode  proudly  Ihrongta  the  Chris- 
tian camp ;  nor  could  the  Spanish  cavaliers  refrain 
from  regarding  with  admiration  that  hau^ly  warrior 
and  his  devoted  and  dauntless  acflierents. 

The  capture  of  Coin  was  accompanied  by  that  of 
Gartama.  The  fsrtifications  of  the  latter  were  re- 
paired and  garrisoned ;  bat  Coin  being  too  extensive 
to  be  defended  by  a  moderate  force,  its  walls  were 
demolished.  The  siege  of  these  places  stmck  soch 
terror  into  the  sarronnding  country,  that  the  Moors 
of  many  of  the  neigfabooring  towns  abandoned  their 
homes,  and  fled,  with  sach  of  their  effects  as  they 
could  carry  away :  upon  which  the  king  gave  orders 
to  demolish  their  walls  and  towers. 

King  Ferdinand  now  left  his  camp  and  bis  heavy 
artillery  near  Cartama,  and  proceeded  with  his  lighter 
troops  to  reconnmtre  Malaga.  By  this  time  the  secret 
plan  of  attack,  arrai^edin  the  council  of  war  at  Cor- 
dova, was  known  to  all  the  world.  The  vigilant 
warrior.  El  Zagat,  had  thrown  himsdf  into  the  place. 
He  had  put  all  the  fortifications,  which  were  of  vast 
strength,  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  had  sent  orders 
to  the  aloaydes  of  the  mountain  towns  to  hasten  with 
tlieir  forces  to  his  assistance. 

The  very  day  that  Ferdinand  appeared  before  the 
place.  El  Zagal  sallied  inrtfa  to  receive  him  at  the 
head  «f  a  thousand  cavalry,  the  choicest  warriors  of 
Granada.  A  hot  skirmish  tock  place  among  the  gar- 
dens and  olive-trees  near  the  city.  Many  were  killed 
on  both  sides,  and  this  gave  the  Christians  a  sharp 
foretaste  of  what  they  might  expect,  if  tiiey  attempt- 
ed to  besi^  the  place. 

When  the  Airmish  was  over,  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz 
had  a  private  conference  wKh  the  king.  He  repre- 
sented the  difficulty  of  besie^ng  Malaga  with  their 
present  force,  especially  as  their  plans  had  been  dis- 
covered and  anticipated,  and  the  whole  CDuatry  was 
marching  over  the  mountains  to  oppose  them.  The 
marquis,  who  had  secret  intelligence  from  all  quar- 
ters, had  received  a  letter  from  Juceph  Xerife,  a  Moor 
ofRonda,  of  Christian  lineage,  apprising  him  of  the 
situation  of  tliat  important  place  and  its  garrison, 
which  at  that  moment  laid  it  open  to  attack ;  and  tite 
marquis  was  urgent  with  the  king  to  seize  upon  this 
critical  moment,  and  secure  a  place,  whidi  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  Moorish  fortresses  «n  the  firon- 
tiers,  and,  in  the  hands  of  Hamet  el  Z^i,  had  been 
the  scourge  of  Andalusia.  The  good  marquis  had 
another  motive  for  his  advice,  becoming  a  true  and 
loyal  knight.  In  tlie  deep  dungeons  of  Ronda  lan- 
gnished  several  of  his  companions  in  arms,  who  had 
been  captm^  in  the  defeat  in  the  Axarqnia.  To 
break  then-  chains,  and  restore  them  to  liberty  and 


liglit,  he  felt  to  be  his  pecsliarduty,  uoaeofte 
who  had  most  promoted  that  disasUoos  ttinxyim. 
Kuig  Ferdinand  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  at 
quia.  He  knew  the  intportance  of  Rond*,  whidin 
considered  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingtfom  ofGn 
nada ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  panish  the  inhalitiA 
for  the  ad  they  had  rendered  to  the  garrisen  itOa 
The  siege  of  MaUga,  therefore,  was  obwdtacdii 
the  present,  and  preparations  made  for  a  n|M  h 
secret  move  against  the  city  of  Ronda. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SHOI  or  BORVl. 

Thb  bold  Hamet  el  Zegri,  the  ^cayde  o(  M 
had  returned  sullenly  to  his  stronghold  after  Iks 
render  of  Coin.  He  had  fleshed  his  sword  is  ha 
with  the  Christians ;  bat  his  thh^t  for  vengeann 
still  unsatisfied.  Hamet  gloried  in  the  ttroi^tfli 
fortress  and  the  valour  of  his  people.  A  fiottil 
warlike  populace  was  at  his.  oonanand;  his  i^ 
fires  would  summon  all  the  warriors  of  the  Senai 
lus  Gomeres  almost  subsisted  on  the  spoik  «f  i*^ 
hisia;  and  in  tberockon  wbidihisfortTMtnsii 
were  hopeless  duitgeona,  filled  with  Ckrisdnv 
lives,  wiio  had  been  carried  off  by  these  vv-iat 
of  tlie  mountains. 

Ronda  was  considered  as  impregnable,  im' 
toate  in  the  hear^of  wild  and  rugged  moaBUiKi 
perched  upon  an  isolated  rock,  crested  byi*>* 
citadel,  with  triple  waUs  and  towers.  A  de^n* 
or  rather  a  perpendicular  chasm  of  rocks,  of  fri^ 
depth,  surroonded  three  parts  of  the  diy;  It'* 
this  flowed  the  Rio  Verde,  or  Green  Bn<er.  1^ 
were  two  suburbs  to  the  city,  fortified  by  ^' 
towers,  and  almost  inaoceaaibie,  from  the  mM^' 
perityoftfae  rocks.  Around  this  ragged  at!" 
deep  rich  vaUeys,  sheltered  by  the  moantaiQs,n^ 
ed  by  constant  streams,  abounding  witb  fW ' 
the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  yidiUng  vodui ' 
dows;  in  which  was  reared  a  renowned  btt*' 
horses,  the  best  in  the  whole  kingdom  far  a  fcn' 

Hamet  el  Zegri  had  scarcely  returned  t«  B^ 
when  he  received  intelligence,  that  the  Oi^ 
army  was  marching  to  the  siege  of  Hilag*. "'' 
ders  from  El  Z.agal  to  send  troops  to  his  n^ 
Hamet  sent  a  part  of  his  garrison  fior  that  f»1* 
In  the  mean  time,  he  meditated  an  expeditiao to •>< 
lie  was  stimulated  by  pride  and  revenge.  AB  * 
djilnsia  was  now  drained  of  its  troops :  that  v*' 
opportunity,  therefore,  for  an  inroad,  by*^' 
might  wipe  oat  the  disgrace  of  bis  defeatat  ik  ^ 
of  Lopera.  Apprehendmg  no  danger  to  te  ^ 
tain  city,  now  that  the  storm  of  war  had  fKfi  •* 
into  the  v^a  of  Malaga,  he  left  but  a  renaai  ^' 
garrison  to  man  its  walls ;  and,  putting  hiaaeV 
head  of  his  band  «f  Gomeres,  swept  down"*'*] 
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inlo  the  plains  of  Andalusia.  He  careered,  almost 
without  resistance,  over  those  vast  campiOas,  or  pas- 
ture-lands, which  form  a  part  of  the  domains  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  In  rain  the  bells  were 
rung,  and  the  alarm-fires  kindled ;  the  band  of  Hamel 
had  passed  by  before  any  force  could  be  assemblfd ; 
and  was  only  to  be  traced,  like  a  hurricane,  by  the 
devastation  it  had  made. 

Hamet  regained  in  safety  the  Serrania  de  Ronda, 
exidting  in  his  soccessfol  inroad.  The  mountain  glens 
were  filled  with  long  droves  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  tma  the  campiDas  of  Medina  Sidonia.  There 
were  mules,  too,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  the  vil- 
lages; and  every  warrior  had  some  costly  spoil  of 
jewds  for  his  favourite  mistress. 

As  £1  Zegri  drew  near  to  Ronda,  he  was  roused 
from  his  dream  of  triumph  by  the  sound  of  heavy  ord- 
nance, bellowing  through  the  mountain  defiles.  His 
heart  misgave  him :  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
galloped  in  advance  of  his  lagging  cavalgada.  As  he 
proceeded,  the  noise  of  the  ordnance  increased, 
echoing  from  diff  to  cliff.  Sparring  his  horse  up  a 
era^y  height,  which  commanded  an  extensive  view, 
he  beheld,  to  bis  consternation,  the  country  about 
Ronda  white  with  the  tents  of  a  besi^iug  army.  The 
royal  standard,  displayed  before  a  proud  encampment, 
showed  that  Ferdinand  himself  was  present;  while 
the  incessant  blaze  and  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the 
volumes  of  overhanging  smoke,  Udd  the  work  of  de- 
alruetion  tliat  was  going  on. 

The  royal  army  bad  succeeded  in  coming  uptm 
Ronda  by  surprise,  during  the  absence  of  its  alcayde, 
and  most  of  its  garrison ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  war- 
like, and  defended  themselves  bravely,  trusting  that 
Hamet  and  bis  Gomeres  would  soon  return  to  their 
assistance. 

The  foncied  strength  of  their  bulwarks  had  been 
of  tttth  avail  against  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers. 
In  the  space  of  four  days,  three  towers,  and  great 
Biasses  of  the  walls  which  defended  the  suburbs,  were 
battered  down,  and  the  suburbs  taken  and  idundered. 
Lombards  and  other  heavy  ordnance  were  now 
ierelled  at  the  walls  of  the  cil  y,  and  stones  and  missiles 
of  aH  kinds  hurled  into  the  streets.  The  very  roek 
on  which  the  dty  stood  shook  with  the  thunder  of 
the  artillery ;  and  the  Cliristian  eaiHives,  deep  within 
its  dungeons,  huled  the  sound  as  the  promiae  of  de- 
liverance. 

When  Hamet  el  Zegri  beheld  his  city  thus  sur- 
rounded and  assailed,  be  called  upon  his  men  to  follow 
bim  and  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  cut  their  way 
through  to  its  relief.  They  proceeded  stealthily 
through  the  mountains,  until  they  came  lo  the  nearest 
heights  above  the  Christian  camp.  When  night  fell, 
and  part  of  the  army  was  sunk  in  sleep,  they  de- 
scended the  rocks,  and  rushing  suddenly  upon  the 
weakest  part  of  the  camp,<-ndeavour«d  to  break  their 
way  through,  and  gain  the  city.  The  camp  was  loo 
Strang  to  be  forced;  they  were  driven  back  to  the 
scrags  of  the  mountains,  whence  they  defended  them- 


selves by  ^lowering  down  darts  and  stones  upon  their 
porsacrs. 

Hamet  now  lighted  alarm-fires  about  the  heights; 
his  staadard  was  joined  by  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tuneera,  and  by  troops  fhHn  Malaga.  Thus  rein- 
forced, he  made  repeated  assaults  upon  the  Christians, 
cutting  off  all  stragglers  from  the  camp.  All  bis  at- 
tempts, however,  to  force  his  way  into  the  city  were 
firuillcss.  Many  of  his  bravest  men  were  slain,  and 
he  was  oUiged  to  retreat  into  the  foslneases  of  the 
mountains. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  distress  of  Ronda  was 
hourly  increasing.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  having 
possession  of  the  suburbs,  was  enabled  to  approach 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  perpendicular  [wedpice,  rising 
frvm  the  river,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  dty  b 
built.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock  is  a  living  fountain  of 
limpid  water,  gushing  into  a  great  natural  bann.  A 
secret  mine  led  down  from  within  the  dty  to  thia 
fountain,  by  sevonl  hundred  steps,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock.  From  this  the  city  obtained  its  chief  supply 
of  water;  and  the  steps  were  deeply  worn  by  the 
weary  feet  of  Christian  captives  employed  in  the 
painful  labour.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  discovered 
this  subterranean  passage,  and  directed  his  pioneers 
lo  countermine  it  through  the  solid  body  of  the  roek. 
They  pierced  to  the  sliafl;  and,  stopping  it  up,  de- 
prived the  dty  of  the  benefit  of  this  predous  fountain. 

While  the  brave  Marquis  of  Cadiz  was  thus  press- 
ing the  siege  with  zeal,  and  glowing  with  the  gene- 
rous thoughts  of  soon  delivering  his  companions  in 
arms  from  the  Moorish  dungeons,  far  other  were  Iho 
feelings  of  the  alcayde ,  Hamet  el  Zegri.  He  smote 
Itis  breast,  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  in  impotent  fury, 
as  he  beheld,  Ihwi  the  mountain  cliffs,  the  destradion 
of  the  dty.  Every  thunder  of  the  Christian  ordnance 
seemed  to  baiter  against  his  heart.  He  saw  tower 
after  tower  tumblmg  by  day,  and  at  night  the  dty 
blazed  like  a  volcano.  "  They  fired  not  merely  stones 
from  their  ordnance,"  says  a  cbronider  of  the  times, 
"but  likewise  great  balls  of  iron,  cast  in  moulds, 
which  demolished  every  thing  they  struck. "  They 
threw  also  balls  of  tow,  steeped  in  pitch  and  oil  and 
gunpowder,  which,  when  once  on  fire,  were  not  to 
be  extinguished,  and  which  set  the  houses  in  flames. 

Great  was  the  horror  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
knew  not  where  to  flee  for  refuge :  their  houses  w«c 
in  a  blaze,  or  shattered  by  the  ordnance.  The  streets 
were  perilous,  from  the  folliogruins  and  the  bounding 
balls,  which  dashed  to  pieces  every  thing  they  ea- 
oonntered.  At  night  die  city  looked  like  a  fiery 
furnace  :  the  cries  and  wailings  of  the  women  wttc 
heard  between  the  thunders  of  the  ordnance,  and 
reached  even  to  the  Moors  on  the  opposite  monn- 
tains,  who  answered  them  by  yells  of  fury  and  de- 
spair. 

All  hope  of  external  suecour  being  at  an  end,  the 
inbabitanu  of  Ronda  were  compelled  to  capitulate. 
Ferdinand  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  grant  them 
fovouraUe  terms.    The  place  was  capable  of  longer 
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resistance ;  and  be  feared  for  the  safety  of  his  camp, 
as  the  forces  were  daily  augmenting  on  the  moan- 
tains,  and  making  frequent  assaults.  The  inhabit- 
ante  were  permitted  to  depart  with  their  effects, 
either  to  Barbary  or  elsewhere;  and  tlwse  who  chose 
to  reside  in  Spain  had  lands  assigned  them,  and  were 
indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

No  sooner  did  the  place  surrenda:,  than  detach- 
ments were  sent  to  attack  the  Moors,  who  hovered 
about  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Hamet  el  Zegri, 
however,  did  not  remain,  to  try  a  fruitless  battle. 
He  gave  up  the  game  as  lost,  and  retreated  with  his 
Gomeres,  filled  with  grief  and  rage,  but  trusting  to 
fortune  to  give  him  future  vengeance. 

The  first  care  of  the  good  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  on  en- 
tering Ronda,  was  to  deliver  his  unfortunate  com- 
panions in  arms  irom  the  dungeons  of  the  fortress. 
What  a  difference  in  their  looks,  from  the  time,  when, 
flashed  with  health  and  hope,  and  arrayed  in  military 
pomp,  they  had  sallied  forth  upon  tlie  mountain  for^y ! 
Many  of  them  were  almost  naked,  with  irons  at  their 
ankles,  and  beards  reaching  to  tbeu-  waists.  Their 
meeting  with  the  marquis  was  joyful,  yet  it  bad  the 
look  of  grief;  fur  their  joy  was  mingled  with  many 
bitter  recollections.  There  was  an  immense  numbo- 
of  other  captives,  among  whom  were  several  young 
men  of  noble  families,  who,  with  filial  piety,  had 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  in  place  of  their 
fathers. 

Tlie  captives  were  all  provided  with  mules,  and 
sent  to  the  queen  at  Cordova.  The  humane  heart  of 
Isabella  melted  at  the  sight  of  the  piteous  cavalcade. 
They  were  all  sn|)plied  by  her  with  food  and  rai- 
ment, and  money  to  pay  their  expenses  to  their  homes. 
Their  chains  were  hung  as  pious  trophies  against  the 
exterior  of  the  church  of  St  Juan  de  los  Reyes  in  To- 
ledo, where  the  Christian  traveller  may  regale  his 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  them  at  this  very  day. 

Among  the  Moorish  captives  was  a  yonng  infidel 
maiden  of  great  l)eauty,  who  desired  to  become  a 
Christian,  and  to  remain  in  Spain.  She  had  been 
inspired  with  the  light  of  the  true  faith,  tlirough  the 
ministry  of  a  young  man,  who  had  been  a  captive  m 
Ronda.  He  was  anxious  to  complete  his  good  work 
by  marrying  her.  The  queen  consented  to  tlieir 
pious  wishes,  having  first  taken  care  that  the  young 
maiden  should  be  properly  purified  by  tlie  holy  sa- 
crament  of  baptism. 

"  Thus  this  pestilent  nest  of  warfore  and  infidelity, 
the  city  of  Ronda,"  says  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  "  was  converted  to  the  true  faith  by  the 
thunder  of  our  artillery.  Au  example  which  was 
soon  followed  by  Casanbonelas,  Alarbella,  and  other 
towns  in  these  parts;  insomuch  that,  in  the  coarse  of 
this  expedition,  no  less  than  seventy-two  places  were 
rescued  from  the  vile  sect  of  Mahomet,  and  placed 
under  the  benignant  dominalioD  of  the  cross." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


HOW  THI  PEOPLS  O*  GBiSiDi  INTRCD  IL  USiL  TO  m 
THBOHE;  AM>  HOW  BI  HAKUO  TO  Til  URTU. 

The  people  of  Granada  were  a  vwsalile,  raBtad; 
race,  and  exceedingly  given  to  make  and  nomikc 
kings.  They  had,  for  a  long  thne,  vacillated  belwen 
old  Muley  Aben  Hassan  and  his  son,  Boabdil  d  Chin; 
sometunes  setting-up  the  one,  sometimes  the  otlw, 
and  sometimes  both  at  once,  according  to  the  pinA 
and  pressure  of  external  evils.  They  found,  hw- 
ever,  that  the  evils  still  went  on  increasing,  io  it- 
fiance  of  every  change;  and  were  at  thar  witfesl 
to  devise  some  new  combination  or  arrangeiiKiit,  kr 
which  an  efficient  government  might  be  wroughi* 
of  two  bad  kings. 

When  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Roodi,  ad 
the  consequent  ruin  of  the  frontier,  a  tumoltafflis* 
semblage  look  place  in  one  of  the  pablic  sqoares.  As 
usual,  the  people  attributed  the  misfwluDes  of  Ibe 
country  exclusively  to  the  feults  of  their  mkn :  b 
the  populace  never  imagine,  that  any  part  ofthi 
miseries  can  originate  with  themselves.  A  craft;<l- 
faqui,  named  Alyme  Mazer,  who  had  watched  tbt 
current  of  their  discontents,  rose,  and  haran^ 
them. 

"  You  have  been  chasing  and  changing,"  «a^'* 
"  between  two  monarchs ;  and  who  and  whu  « 
they  ?  Muley  Aben  Hassan  for  one ;  a  man  wora  * 
by  age  and  infirmities;  unable  to  sally  forth  apW 
the  foe,  even  when  ravaging  to  the  very  gales  o(* 
city  :  and  Boabdil  el  Chico  for  the  other;  aU  apofl* 
a  traitor,  a  deserter  from  his  throne,  a  fbgitiwaw? 
the  enemies  of  his  nation ;  a  num  bted  to  ajdaw- 
and  proverbially  named '  the  mdndiy.' 

"  In  a  time  of  overwhelming  war,  like  the  pro* 
he  only  is  fit  to  sway  a  sceptre  who  can  vM' 
sword.  Would  you  seek  such  a  man?  ?«■■* 
not  look  f^r.  Allah  has  sent  such  a  one,  in  itei* 
of  distress,  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Gramdi.  '• 
already  know  whom  I  mean.  Yoo  know  it  cm* 
no  other  than  your  general,  the  invindWe  Ah* 
whose  surname  of  El  Zagal  has  become  a  *»" 
word  in  battle,  rousmg  the  courage  of  the  inll* 
and  striking  terror  into  the  unbelievers." 

The  multitude  received  the  words  *'  ''^''^ 
with  acclamations;  they  were  delighted  with  to* 
of  a  third  king  over  Granada ;  and  Abdalla  d  "b^ 
bemg  of  the  royal  family,  and  aheady  in  the  tW^ 
exercise  of  royal  power,  the  measare  had  notw 
it  that  appeared  either  rash  or  violent.  A  *P'^ 
was  therefore  sent  to  El  Zagal  at  Bblaga,  inw 
him  to  repair  to  Granada,  to  receive  the  "«^V^ 
El  Zagal  expressed  great  ^"'P"* '.*^  ""^P?*"!^ 
when  the  mission  was  announced  to  him;  """''t^ 
but  his  patriotic  zeal  for  the  public  safetl,  ^ 
fraternal  eagerness  to  relieve  the  aged  Aben  i^ 
from  the  cares  of  government,  prevailed  "fj"^ 
accept  the  offer  of  the  crown.   Lea™*,  th"*"' 
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Rodovan  de  Yanegas,  one  of  the  bravest  Moorish  ge- 
nerals, in  command  of  Malaga,  he  departed  for  Gra- 
nada, attended  by  three  hundred  trusty  cavaliers. 

Old  Hnley  Aben  Hassan  did  not  wait  for  the  ar- 
rival of  his  brother.  Unable  any  longer  to  baffet  with 
the  storms  of  the  times,  his  only  solicitude  was  to 
seek  some  safe  and  quiet  harbour  of  repose.  In  one 
of  the  deep  valleys  which  uident  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  which  are  shut  up,  on  the  land  side,  by 
stupendous  moontains,  stood  the  little  city  of  Al- 
munecar .  The  valley  was  watered  by  the  river  Frio, 
and  abounded  with  fruits,  with  grain,  and  with  pas- 
turage. The  city  was  strongly  fortified ;  and  the 
garrison  and  alcayde  were  devoted  to  the  old  mo- 
narch. This  was  the  place  chosen  by  Muley  Aben 
Hassan  for  bis  asylum.  His  first  care  was  to  send 
thither  all  his  treasures ;  his  next,  to  take  refuge  there 
himself;  his  third,  that  his  sultana  Zorayna,  and 
their  two  sons,  should  follow  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Muley  Abdalla  el  2^agal  pursued 
his  journey  towards  the  capital,  attended  by  his  three 
hundred  cavaliers.  The  road  from  Malaga  to  Granada 
winds  close  by  Alhama,  and  is  commanded  by  that 
fortress.  This  had  been  a  most  perilous  pass  fbr  the 
Moors  during  the  time  that  Alhama  was  commanded 
by  the  Count  de  Tendilla.  Not  a  iravellbr  could 
escape  his  eagle  eye ;  and  his  garrison  was  ever  ready 
for  a  sally.  The  Count  de  Tendilla,  however,  had 
been  relieved  from  this  arduous  post;  and  it  had  been 
given  in  charge  to  Don  Gutiere  de  Padilla,  davero  or 
treasurer  of  the  order  of  Calatrava ;  an  easy,  indul- 
gent man,  who  had  with  him  three  hundred  gallant 
knights  of  his  order,  beside  other  mercenary  troops. 
The  garrison  had  fallen  off  in  discipline ;  the  cavaliers 
were  hardy  in  fight  and  daring  in  foray,  but  confident 
in  themselves,  and  negligent  of  proper  precautions. 
Just  before  the  journey  of  El  Zagal,  a  number  of 
these  cavaliers,  with  several  soldiers  of  fortune  of  the 
ganiaoa,  in  all  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  had 
sallied  forth  to  harass  the  Moorish  country,  during  its 
present  distracted  state;  and  having  ravaged  the 
valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  snowy  mountains, 
were  returning  to  Alhama,  in  gay  spirits,  and  laden 
with  booty. 

As  El  Zagal  passed  through  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alhama,  he  recollected  the  ancient  perils  of  the  road, 
and  sent  light  corredors  in  advance,  to  inspect  each 
rode  and  ravine  where  a  foe  might  lurk  in  ambush. 
One  of  these  scouts,  overlooking  a  narrow  valley, 
wbidi  opened  upon  the  road,  descried  a  troop  of 
horsemen,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream.  They 
were  dismounted,  and  had  taken  the  bridles  from 
their  steeds,  that  they  might  crop  the  fresh  grass  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  horsemen  were  scattered 
about;  some  reposing  in  the  shade  of  rocks  and  trees, 
others  gambling  fyr  the  spoil  they  had  taken.  Not  a 
sentinel  was  posted  lo  keep  guard;  everything  showed 
the  perfect  security  of  men  who  consider  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

These  careless  cavaliers  were,  in  fact,  the  knights 


of  Calatrava,  with  a  part  of  their  companions  in  arms, 
returning  from  their  foray.  A  part  of  their  force  had 
passed  on  with  the  cavalgada :  ninety  of  the  prin- 
cipal cavaliers  had  halted,  to  repose  and  refresh  them- 
selves in  this  valley.  El  Zagal  smiled  with  ferocious 
joy,  when  he  heard  of  their  n^ligent  security.  "Here 
will  be  trophies,"  said  he,  "  to  grace  our  entrance 
into  Granada."  Approaching  the  valley  with  cau- 
tious silence,  he  wheeled  into  it  at  (nil  speed,  at  the 
head  of  his  troop,  and  attacked  the  Christians  so  sud- 
denly and  furiously,  that  they  had  not  time  to  put 
the  bridles  upon  their  horses,  or  even  to  leap  into  the 
saddles.  Tbey  made  a  confused  but  valiant  defence, 
fighting  among  the  rocks,  and  in  the  ru^ed  bed  of 
the  river.  Their  defence  was  useless ;  seventy-nine 
were  slain,  the  remaining  eleven  were  taken  pri- 
soners. 

A  party  of  the  Moors  galloped  in  pursuit  of  the 
cavalgada :  they  soon  overtook  it,  winding  slowly  up 
a  hill.  The  horsemen,  who  convoyed  it,  perceiving 
the  enemy  at  a  distance,  made  their  escape,  and  left 
the  spoil  to  be  retaken  by  the  Moors. 

El  Zagal  gathered  together  his  captives  and  hjs 
booty,  and  proceeded,  elate  with  success,  to  Granada. 
He  paused  before  the  gate  of  Elvira ;  for  as  yet  he 
had  not  been  proclaimed  king.  This  ceremony  was 
immediately  performed ;  for  the  tame  of  his  recent 
exploit  had  preceded  him,  and  had  intoxicated  the 
minds  of  the  giddy  populace. 

He  entered  Granada  in  a  sort  of  triumph.  The 
eleven  captive  knights  of  Calatrava  walked  in  front. 
Next  were  paraded  the  ninety  captured  steeds,  bear- 
ing the  armour  and  weapons  of  their  late  owners, 
and  mounted  by  as  many  Moors.  Then  came  seventy 
Moorish  horsemen,  with  as  many  Christian  hea^ 
hanging  at  their  saddle-bows.  Muley  Abdalla  el 
Zagal  followed,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished cavaliers,  richly  attired ;  and  the  pageant  was 
closed  by  a  long  cavalgada  of  the  flocks,  and  herds, 
and  other  booty,  recovered  from  the  Christians.' 

The  populace  gazed  with  almost  savage  triumph 
at  these  captive  cavaliers,  and  the  gory  heads  of  their 
companions ;  knowing  them  to  have  been  part  of  the 
fwmidahle  garrison  of  Alhama,  so  long  the  scoui^ 
of  Granada,  and  the  terror  of  the  vega.  They  hailed 
this  petty  triumph  as  an  auspicious  opening  of  the 
reign  of  theu*  new  monarch.  For  several  days  the 
names  of  Muley  Aben  Hassan  and  Boabdil  el  Chioo 
were  never  mentioned  but  with  contempt;  and  the 
whole  city  resounded  with  the  praises  of  £1  Zagal, 
or  "  the  valiant." 

>  Znrib,  lib.  XX,  c  62.  Mariana,  DM.  G^aBa.  Abarca,  kotks 
de  Aragon. 
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CHAPTER  XSXa. 


■OW  TSE  COOHT  M  CABIA  imMTin  TO  CiPrVRt  MOTKI 

USB,  kno  aon  bk  fjluui  in  ws  imarr. 

.  Tbb  elevation  of  a  bold  and  active  "veteran  to  the 
throne  of  Granada,  in  place  of  its  late  bedridden 
king,  made  a  vast  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  war, 
and  called  for  some  blow  that  should  dash  the  cMifi- 
dence  of  the  Moors  in  their  new  monardi,  and  ani< 
mate  the  Christians  to  fresh  exertions. 

Don  Diego  de  Cordova,  the  brave  Count  de  Cabra, 
was  at  ihis  time  in  his  castle  of  Vaena,  where  he 
fcept  a  wary  eye  upon  the  frontier.  It  was  now  the 
latter  part  of  Au^st ;  and  he  grieved,  that  the  sum- 
mer sboDld  pass  away  without  any  inroad  into  the 
country  of  the  foe.  He  sent  out  his  scoots  on  the 
prowl,  and  they  brought  him  word,  that  the  import- 
ant post  of  MocUn  was  but  weakly  garrisoned.  This 
was  a  castellated  town,  strongly  situate  upon  a  high 
mountaui,  partly  surrounded  by  thick  forests,  and 
partly  girdled  by  a  river.  It  defended  one  of  the 
pigged  and  solitary  passes  by  which  the  Christians 
were  wont  to  make  their  inroads;  insomuch  that 
the  Moors,  in  their  figurative  way,  denominated  it  tlie 
shield  of  Granada. 

The  Coont  de  Cabra  sent  word  to  the  monarchs  of 
the  feeble  state  of  the  garrison,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that,  by  a  secret  and  rapid  expedition,  the 
place  might  be  surprised.  King  Fer^andasked^tlie 
advice  of  his  counsellors.  Some  cautioned  himagainst 
the  sanguine  temperament  of  the  count,  and  his 
heedlessness  of  danger.  Moclin,  they  observed,  was 
near  to  Granada,  and  might  be  promptly  reinforced. 
The  opinion  of  the  count,  however,  prevailed ;  the 
king  considering  him  almost  infallible  in  matters 
of  border  warfare,  since  his  capture  of  Boabdil  el 
Chico. 

The  king  departed  from  Cordova,  therefore,  and 
took  post  at  Alcala  la  Real,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
near  to  Moclin .  The  qneen  also  proceeded  to  Yaena , 
accompanied  by  her  children.  Prince  J  nan  and  the 
Princess  Isabella,  and  h«r  great  counsellor  in  all  mat- 
ters, public,  and  private,  spiritual  and  temporal,  the 
venerable  grand  cardinal  of  Spain. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of 
the  loyal  Count  de  Cabra,  when  he  saw  this  stately 
(rain  winding  along  the  dreary  mountain  roads,  and 
entering  the  gates  of  Vaena.  He  received  his  royal 
guests  with  all-dae  ceremony,  and  lodged  them  in 
the  best  apartments  that  the  warrior  castle  afforded; 
being  the  same  that  had  formerly  been  occupied  by 
the  royal  captive  Boabdil. 

King  Ferdinand  had  concerted  a  wary  plan  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  Count  de 
Cabra  and  Don  Martin  Alonso  de  Montemayor  were 
to  set  forth  with  their  troops,  so  as  to  reach  Moclin 
by  a  certain  hour,  and  to  intercept  all  who  should 
attempt  to  enter,  or  should  sally  from  the  town. 
The  master  of  Calatrava,  (he  troops  of  the  grand  car- 


dinal commanded  by  the  Coont  of  Baen&,  ml  it 
forces  of  the  Bishop  of  Jaen,  led  by  Ihat  beHi^ 
prelate,  amounting  in  all  to  foar  thousand  hoist  a 
she  thousand  foot,  were  to  set  off  in  time  tooHif 
rate  with  the  Count  de  Cabra,  so  as  to  snrraundil 
town.  The  king  was  to  follow  with  bis  whole  Ibn 
and  encamp  betore  the  place. 

And  here  the  worthy  Padre  Fray  AntomoAgifi 
breaks  fiorth  intoa  triumphant  eulogy  of  Ihepiooip 
lates,  who  thus  mingled  personally  in  these  xtm 
warlkre.  "As  this  was  a  holy  cmsade,"  tajsl 
"  undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  the  Mb.  i 
the  glory  of  the  church,  so  was  it  always  cotd 
nanced  and  upheld  by  saintly  men.  For  ibevirM 
of  their  most  catholic  majesties  were  not  folkti 
Hke  those  of  more  worldly  sovereigns,  by  cnrf 
castles  and  towers,  and  appointing  alcaydes  mdi 
risons,  but  by  founding  c^  convents  and  catbrti 
and  the  establishment  of  wealthy  bishoprics.  Wu 
fore  their  majesties  were  always  surrounded, 
court  or  camp,  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  fidd,  i, 
crowd  of  ghostly  advisers,  inspiriting  then  to  I 
prosecution  of  this  most  righteous  \nr.  Nir.  I 
holy  men  of  the  churdi  did  not  scmple,  at  tiaes, 
bnckle  on  the  cuirass  over  the  cassodi,  to  cubs 
the  croster  for  the  lance;  and  thus,  with  awfi 
hands,  and  temporal  weapons,  to  fight  the  {« 
fight  of  the  faith." 

But  to  return  from  this  rhapsody  of  llie  worthy  h 
The  Count  de  Cabra,  being  instrocted  in  the  M 
plicated  arrangements  of  the  king,  mardicd  Mi 
midnight  to  execute  them  punctually.  He  Mi 
troops  by  the  little  river,  wltich  winds  below  V« 
and  so  up  the  wild  defiles  of  the  monntains;  ^ 
ing  all  night,  and  stopping  only  in  the  heU  rf  i 
following  day,  to  repose  under  the  shadovy  oi 
of  a  deep  barranca,  calculating  to  arrive  a(  M 
exactly  in  time  to  co-operate  with  the  other  lirN! 

The  troops  had  scarcely  stretched  themselwl 
the  earth  to  take  repose,  when  a  scoal  amH 
bringing  word,  that  El  Zagal  bad  soddenlj  aii 
out  of  Granada,  with  a  strong  force,  and  fa^  <j 
camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Moclin.  It  was  piaa.  9 
the  wary  Moor  had  received  informatioo  of  d»  \ 
tended  attack.  This,  however,  was  not  the  iilN>t| 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Count  de  Can 
He  had  captured  one  king  :  here  was  a  i^«H 
tnnity  to  secure  another.  What  a  trinmpb,  lel^ 
a  second  captive  monarch  in  his  easlle  ef  Van 
What  a  prisoner  to  deliver  into  the  baadc  <f  ' 
royal  mistress!  Fired  with  the  tboogfat,  th*  c> 
count  forgot  all  the  arrangements  of  the  kiar. 
rather,  blinded  by  former  success,  be  tiwierfe*^ 
thmg  to  courage  and  fortune ;  and  thoogW  4it-  • 
one  bold  swoop,  he  might  agam  bear  off  the  •»' 
prize,  and  wear  his  laurels  without  aaap**" 
His  only  fear  wa<,  thai  the  roaster  of  Cia*™^  • 
the  belligerent  Iridiop,  might  come  q>  ia  I* 
share  the  glory  of  the  victory.  Sooideii«!t«' 
one  to  horse,  this  hot-spirited  cavalier  p****' 
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Modin,  viUioul  aUoving  hi<  Uimpt  the  neceasary 
time  tar  repose. ' 

The  eveniag  closed  as  the  ooiiat  arrived  in  tbe 
neigbbourhood  of  Modin.  It  was  the  fuU  of  tke 
mooo,  and  a  bright  and  doodless  night.  The  oonnt 
was  raardiing  through  one  of  those  deep  valleys  or 
ravines,  worn  in  the  Spanish  moantains  by  the  brief 
but  iremeDdous  torrents,  whidi  prevail  dvring  the 
aatumnal  rains.  It  was  walled,  on  both  sides,  by 
lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  diffs ;  but  tiie  strong 
gleams  of  moonliglit,  that  penetrated  to  the  bottun 
of  the  glen,  glittered  oa  the  armour  of  the  squadrons, 
as  they  silently  passed  through  it.  Suddenly  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Moors  rose  in  variovs  parts  of  the  valley. 
"£1  Zagal!  £1  Zagal!"  was  shouted  from  every 
diff,  accompanied  by  showers  of  missiles,  that  struck 
down  several  of  the  Christian  warriors.  Ttie  count 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  behdd,  by  the  light  that  pre- 
vailed, every  diff  glistening  with  Moorish  aoMiery. 
The  deadly  shower  fell  thickly  round  him;  and  the 
shining  armour  of  his  followers  made  them  fair  ob- 
jects  for  the  aim  of  tlie  enemy.  The  count  saw  his 
brother  Gonzalo  struck  dead  by  his  side;  his  own 
horse  sunk  under  him,  pierced  by  four  Moorish 
latuces ;  and  he  received  a  woond  in  the  band  firein 
an  arquebose.  He  remembered  the  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  the  moantains  of  Malaga,  and  feared  a  simi- 
lar catastrophe.  There  was  no  time  to  pause..  His 
brother's  horse,  freed  from  his  slaoghtered  rider, 
was  runnii^  at  large ;  seizing  the  reins,  Ite  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  called  upon  bis  men  to  follow  him, 
and,  wheding  round,  retreated  aat  of  the  ttiai  vdley. 

The  Moors,  rushing  down  from  the  faeigbts,  pur- 
sned  the  retreating  Christians.  The  chase  endured 
for  a  league;  hot  it  was  a  league  of  rough  and  broken 
ground,  where  the  Christians  had  to  Uira  and  light 
at  almost  every  step.  In  these  short  bat  fierce  com- 
bats, (he  enemy  lost  many  cavaliers  of  note;  but  the 
loss  of  the  Christians  was  infinitely  more  grieveas, 
comprisiag  numbers  of  the  noblest  warriors  of  Va«ia 
and  its  vicinity.  Many  of  the  Christians,  disabled 
by  wounds,  or  exhaosted  by  fatigue,  turned  aside, 
and  endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves  among  rocks 
and  tliickels,  but  never  more  rejoined  theu-  compa- 
nions; being  slain  or  captured  by  Ihe  Bioors,  or  pe- 
rishing in  their  wretched  retreats. 

The  arrival  of  the  troops  led  by  the  master  of  Ga- 
iatrava  and  the  bishop  of  Jaen,  put  an  end  to  the 
rout.  El  Z^al  contented  Umself  with  the  laards 
be  bad  gained ;  and,  ordering  the  trumpets  to  call  off 
bis  men  from  the  pursuit,  returned  m  great  trinniph 
to  Modin.' 

Queen  Isabella  was  at  Vaena,  awaiting,  in  great 
anxiety,  the  result  of  the  expedition.  She  was  in  « 
stalely  apartment  of  tbecaftle,  looking  towards  the 
road  that  winds  tbroagh  the  mountains  from  Modin, 
and  r^wrding  the  watch-towers  that  crowned  the 
neigbbonring  lieigbts,  m  hopes  of  hvonraUe  signals. 

•  Hvlana.  IB>.  zxv.  c.  17.    Aterca.    Znrita.  etc. 
.Iib.u.c*.    Piilgw,  CrMca. 


The  prince  and  princess,  tier  children,  were  with 
her,  and  her  venerable  connsellor,  the  grand  eardinalj 
Ail  diared  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment.  At  length 
couriers  were  seen  riding  towank  the  town.  They 
entered  its  gates ;  but,  before  they  reached  ttie  castle, 
the  nature  of  thdr  tidings  was  known  to  the  qoeen, 
by  the  shrieks  and  waiiings  that  rose  trom  the  streeta 
bdow.  The  messengers  were  soon  followed  by 
wonnded  fugitives,  hastening  home  to  be  rdieved, 
ar  to  die  among  their  friends  and  fomilies.  Thewhoi* 
town  resounded  with  lamentations,  for  it  had  lost 
the  flower  of  its  yonth,  and  its  bravest  warriors.  Ih- 
beHa  was  a  woman  of  courageous  eoal,  but  her  fed- 
ings  were  overpowered  by  the  spectacle  of  wo  which 
presented  itsdf  on  every  side.  Her  maternal  heart 
moomed  over  the  death  of  so  many  loyal  sabjeds, 
who,  so  shortly  before,  liad  rallied  round  her  with 
devoted  affectian;  and,  losing  Iwr  usaal  sdf^om- 
mand,  she  sunk  into  deep  despondency. 

In  thn  gloomy  slate  of  nmd,  a  thousand  appre* 
hensions  crowded  npon  her.  She  dreaded  the  ean* 
fidence  whidi  this  success  would  impart  to  (he  Moors. 
She  feared,  also,  for  the  hnportant  fortress  of  Alhama, 
the  garrison  of  which  had  not  l>een  reinforced  since 
its  foraging  party  had  been  cut  off  by  this  same  El 
Zagal.  On  every  side  the  queen  saw  danger  and 
disaster,  and  feared  that  a  general  rout  was  about  to 
attend  the  Castilian  arms. 

The  grand  cardinal  comforted  her  with  both  spi- 
ritual and  worldly  counsel.  He  told  her  to' recollect, 
that  no  country  ^ivas  ever  conquered,  without  occa- 
sional reverses  to  the  conquerors;  that  the  Moors 
were  a  warlike  people,  fortified  in  a  rough  and  moun- 
tainous country  where  they  never  could  be  conquered 
by  her  ancestors;  and  that,  in  fact,  her  armies  had 
already,  in  three  years,  taken  more  cities  than  those 
of  any  of  her  predecessors  had  been  able  to  do  in 
twelve.  He  concluded  by  offering  to  take  the  field, 
with  three  thoasand  cavalry,  his  own  retainers,  paid 
and  maintained  by  hinjself,  and  either  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  Alhama,  or  undertake  any  other  expedition 
her  majesty  might  command.  The  discreet  words 
of  the  cardinal  soothed  the  spirit  of  the  queen,  who 
always  looked  to  him  for  consolation,  and  die  soon 
recovered  her  usual  equanimity. 

Some  of  the  counsellors  of  Isabella,  of  that  politic 
dass  who  seek  to  rise  by  the  faults  of  others,  were 
lond  in  their  censures  of  the  rashness  of  the  count. 
The  queen  defended  him  with  prompt  generosity. 
"The  enterprise,"  said  she,  "was  rash;  but  not 
more  rash  than  that  of  Lucena,  which  was  crowned 
with  success,  and  which  we  have  all  applauded,  as 
the  heiglit  of  heroism.  Had  the  Count  de  Cabra  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  uncle,  as  he  did  the  nephew, 
who  is  there  that  would  not  have  praised  liim  to  the 
skies?" 

The  magnanimous  words  of  the  queen  put  a  stop 
to  all  invidious  remarks  in  her  presence;  but  certain 
of  the  courtiers,  who  bad  envied  the  count  the  glory 
gained  by  his  fomer  achievements ,  continued  lo 
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magnify,  among  ihemselves,  his  present  impiudence ; 
and  we  are  told  by  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  tliat  they 
sneeringiy  gave  the  worthy  cavalier  the  appellation 
of  "  Count  de  Cabra,  tlie  king-catclier." 

Ferdinand  had  reached  the  place  on  the  frontier 
called  the  Fountain  of  the  King,  within  three  leagues 
of  Moclin,  when  he  heard  of  the  late  disaster.  He 
greatly  lamented  the  precipitation  of  the  count,  but 
forbore  to  express  himself  with  severity ;  for  he  knew 
the  value  of  that  loyal  and  valiant  cavalier.'  He  held 
a  council  of  war,  to  determine  what  course  was  to  be 
pursued.  Some  of  his  cavaliers  advised  him  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  upon  Moclin,  the  place  being  strongly 
reinforced,  and  the  enemy  inspirited  by  his  recent 
victory.  Certain  old  Spanish  hidalgos  reminded  him, 
that  he  had  but  a  few  Gaslilian  troops  in  his  army, 
without  which  staunch  soldiery  his  predecessors  never 
presumed  to  enter  the  Mooiish  territory;  while 
others  remonstrated,  that  it  would  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  king  to  retire  from  an  enterprise  on 
account  of  the  defeat  of  a  single  cavalier  and  his  re- 
tainers. In  this  way,  the  king  was  distracted  by  a 
multitude  of  counsellors;  when  fortunately  a  letter 
from  the  queen  put  an  end  to  his  perplexities.  Pro- 
ceed we,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  relate  what  was  the 
purport  of  that  letter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

tXPSOITION  iGilNST  TBS  CiSTLES  OV  ClIBIL  AND  ALBiBil. 

"  Happy  are  those  princes,"  exclaims  the  worthy 
Padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  who  have  women 
and  priests  to  advise  them;  for  in  these  dwellelh  the 
spirit  of  counsel ! "  While  Ferdinand  and  his  cap- 
tains were  confounding  each  other  in  their  delibera- 
tions at  the  Fountain  of  tlie  King,  a  quiet  but  deep 
little  council  of  war  was  held,  in  the  state-apartment 
of  the  old  castle  of  Vaena,  between  Queen  Isabella, 
the  venerable  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  grand 
cardinal  of  Spain,  and  Don  Garcia  Osorio,  the  belli- 
gerent bishop  of  Jaen.  This  last  worthy  prelate,  who 
had  exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  hehn,  no  sooner  beheld 
the  defeat  of  (he  enterprise  against  Moclin,  than  he 
turned  the  reins  of  his  sleek,  stall-fed  steed,  and 
hastened  back  to  Yaena,  full  of  a  project  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  army,  tlie  advancement  of  the  faith, 
and  the  benefit  of  his  own  diocese.  He  knew,  that 
the  actions  of  the  king  were  influenced  by  the  opi- 
nions of  the  queen ;  and  that  the  queen  always  inclined 
a  listening  ear  to  the  counsels  of  saintly  men.  He 
laid  his  plans,  therefore,  with  the  customary  wisdom 
of  his  cloth,  to  turn  the  ideas  of  the  queen  into  the 
proper  channel;  and  this  was  tlie  purport  of  the 
worthy  bishop's  suggestions. 

The  bishopric  of  Jaen  had  for  a  long  time  been 
harassed  by  two  Moorish  castles,  the  scourge  and 

■  Abmsi,  Anaies  de  Aragon. 


terror  of  all  that  part  of  the  country.  They  wen 
situate  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Gnsi^ 
about  four  leagues  from  Jaen,  in  a  deep,  namw, 
and  rugged  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  moonuiiis. 
Through  tiiis  valley  runs  the  Rio  Frio,  or  "  cdd  rim,'' 
in  a  deep  channel,  between  high  predpitoos  rocti 
On  each  side  of  the  stream  rise  two  vast  rocks,  neath 
perpendicular,  within  a  stone's-tbrow  of  eadi  otba; 
blocking  up  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  valley.  Omk 
summits  of  these  rocks  stood  the  two  bmiidalile 
castles  of  Camhil  and  Albahar,  fortified  'witfab)tll^ 
ments  and  lowers  of  great  height  and  thicknas. 
They  were  connected  together  by  a  bridge,  Ham 
from  rock  to  rock  across  the  river.  The  road  vhid 
passed  through  the  valley  traversed  (his  bridge,  a< 
was  completely  commanded  by  these  castles.  Tkr 
stood,  like  two  giants  of  romance,  guarding  tbe  p» 
and  dominating  the  valley. 

The  kings  of  Granada,  knowing  the  impottmce^ 
these  castles,  kept  them  always  well  garrisancd  w> 
victualled,  to  stand  a  siege;  with  fleet  steeds  aid 
liard  riders,  to  forage  the  country  of  the  ClirisliK 
The  warlike  race  of  the  Abencerrages,  tbe  tnMptt' 
the  royal  household,  and  others  of  tbe  choicest  di- 
valry  of  Granada,  made  them  their  stron^xilds,  ha 
whence  to  sally  forth  on  those  predatory  and  nniK 
enterprises,  which  were  the  delight  of  tbe  Mooi* 
cavaliers.  As  tbe  wealthy  bishopric  of  Jaen  bj  » 
mediately  at  hand,  it  suffered  more  peculiaiiy  im 
these  noarauders.  They  drove  off  tlie  &i  beeTes,  »i 
the  flocks  of  sheep  from  the  pastures,  and  sveft'^ 
labourers  from  the  field.  They  scoured  tbecoosii! 
to  the  very  gates  of  Jaen;  so  that  the  dtiieoscorii 
not  venture  from  their  walls  without  the  riskorbdl 
borne  off  captive  to  the  dnngeons  til  these  casiK 

The  worthy  bishop,  like  a  good  pastor,  beltli 
with  grief  of  heart,  liis  fat  bishopric  daily  vu*! 
leaner  and  leaner,  and  poorer  and  poorer;  an^  ^ 
holy  ire  was  kindled  at  the  thonght,  that  tbe  posR^ 
sions  of  the  church  sliould  thus  be  at  the  bkR!*'' 
crew  of  infidels. 

It  was  the  urgent  counsel  of  (he  bishop,  tbotfit 
that  the  military  force  thus  providentially  asxn^ 
in  (he  neighbourhood,  since  it  was  apparentiy  w 
in  its  attempt  upon  Moclin,  should  be  txaneii^  I 
these  insolent  castles,  and  the  country  delivereii'* 
their  domination.  The  grand  cardinal  siip|M(«<'* 
suggestion  of  the  bishop,  and  declared,  llut  be^ 
long  meditated  the  poUcy  of  a  measure  of  tbe  k)* 
Their  united  OfNnions  found  favour  with  the  <■>"'' 
and  she  despatched  a  letter  on  the  sulject  to  ^ 
king.  It  came  just  in  time  to  relieve  bim  (rw  * 
distraction  of  a  multitude  of  counsdhws,  ani*** 
mediately  undertook  the  reduction  of  the  oUte- 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  was,  accordingl)', ««'' 
advance,  willi  two  thousand  horse,  ^^^*  ^ 
upon  the  garrisons,  and  prevent  all  enUW*  * 
until  the  king  should  arrive  with  the  main  ««?*• 
the  battering  artillery.    The  queen,  to  lie  "^ 
hand  in  case  of  need,  moved  herquartenKtw 
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of  Jaen,  where  she  was  Feoeived  with  martial  ho- 
nonrs  by  the  beltigerenl  Inshop,  who  had  buckled  oo 
his  CDirass,  and  girded  on  his  sword,  to  fight  in  the 
canse  or  bis  diocese. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  arrived  in 
the  valley,  and  completely  shut  up  the  Moors  within 
their  walls.  The  castles  were  under  the  oonunand 
of  Mahomet  Lentin  ben  Usef,  an  Abencerrage,  and 
one  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of  Granada.  In  his  gar- 
risons were  many  troops  of  the  fierce  African  tribe 
of  Gomeres.  Mahomet  Lentin,  confident  in  the 
strength  of  his  fortresses,  smiled,  as  he  looked  down 
from  his  battlements,  upon  the  Christian  cavalry, 
perplexed  in  the  rough  and  narrow  valley.  He  sent 
forth  skirmishing  parties  to  harass  them;  and  there 
were  many  sharp  combats  between  small  parties  and 
single  knights;  but  the  Moors  were  driven  back  lo 
ibe  castles;  and  all  attempts  to  send  intelligence  of 
their  situation  to  Granada  were  intercepted  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz. 

At  length  the  legions  of  the  royal  army  came  pour- 
ing, with  fluttering  banner  and  vaunting  trumpet, 
along  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  They  luJted  be- 
fore the  castles ;  but  the  king  could  not  find  room,  in 
the  narrow  and  rugged  valley,  to  form  his  camp :  he 
had  to  divide  it  into  three  parts,  which  were  posted 
on  different  heights,  and  his  tents  whitened  the  sides 
of  the  neighbouring  hills.  When  tlte  encampment 
was  formed,  the  army  remained  gazing  idly  at  the 
castles.  The  artillery  was  upwards  of  four  leagues 
in  the  rear,  and  without  artillery  all  attack  would  be 
in  vain. 

The  alcayde,  Mahomet  Lentin,  knew  the  nature  of 
the  road  by  which  the  artillery  had  to  he  brought. 
It  was  merely  a  ru^ed  path,  at  times  scaling  almost 
perpendicular  crags  and  precipices,  up  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  wheel-carriages  to  pass ;  neither 
was  it  in  the  power  of  man  or  beast  to  draw  up  the 
lombards  and  other  ponderous  ordnance.  He  felt 
assured,  therefore,  that  they  never  could  be  brought 
to  the  camp;  and,  without  their  aid,  what  could  the 
Christians  effect  against  his  rock-built  castles  ?  He 
scoffed  at  them,  therefore,  as  he  saw  their  tents  by 
day,  and  their  fires  by  night  covering  the  surround- 
ing heights.  "  Let  them  linger  here  a  little  while 
longer,"  said  he,  "and  the  autumnal  torrents  will 
wash  them  from  the  mountains." 

While  the  alcayde  was  thus  closely  mewed  up 
within  his  walls,  and  the  Christians  lay  inactive  in 
their  camp,  he  noticed,  one  calm  autumnal  day,  the 
sound  of  implements  of  labour  echoing  among  the 
nwuHains,  and  now  and  then  the  crash  of  a  fallen 
tree,  or  a  thundering  report,  as  if  some  rock  had 
been  heaved  from  its  b6d,  and  hurled  into  the  valley. 
The  alcayde  was  on  the  battlements  of  his  castle, 
surrounded  by  his  knights.  "  Methuiks,"  said  he, 
"these  Christians  are  making'  war  upon  the  rocks 
and  trees  of  the  mountains,  since  they  find  our  castles 
unassailable." 

The  sounds;, did  not  cease  even  dnrnig  the  night; 


every  now  and  then,  the  Moorish  sentinel,  as  be 
paced  the  battlements,  heard  some  crash  echoing 
among  the  heights.  The  return  of  day  explained  the 
mystery.  Scarcely  did  the  sun  shine  against  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  than  shouts  burst  from 
the  clifTs  opposite  to  the  castles,  and  were  answered 
from  the  camp  with  joyful  sound  of  kettle-drums  and 
trumpets.. 

The  astonished  Moors  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  be- 
held, as  it  were,  a  torrent  of  war  breaking  out  of  a 
narrow  defile.  There  was  a  multitude  of  men  with 
pickaxes,  spades,  and  bars  of  iron,  clearing  away 
every  obstacle,  while  behind  them  slowly  moved 
along  great  teams  of  oxen,  dragging  heavy  ordnance, 
and  all  the  munitions  of  battering  warfore. 

"What  cannot  women  and  priests  effect,  when 
they  unite  in  counsel ! "  exclaims  again  the  worthy 
Antonio  Agapida.  The  queen  had  held  another  con- 
sultation with  the  grand  cardinal,  and  the  belligerent 
bishop  of  Jaen.  It  was  clear,  that  the  heavy  ord- 
nance could  never  be  conveyed  to  tlie  camp  by  the 
regular  road  of  the  country,  and  on  this  must  depend 
every  hope  of  success.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
by  the  zealous  bishop,  that  another  road  might  be 
opened  through  a  more  practicable  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  would  be  an  undertaking  extravagant  and 
chimerical  with  ordinary  means,  and,  therefore,  im- 
looked  for  by  the  enemy;  but  what  could  not  kinga 
do,  who  bad  treasures  and  armies  at  oonunand? 

The  project  struck  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
queen.  Six  thousand  men,  with  pickaxes,  crowbars, 
and  every  other  necessary  implement,  were  set  to 
work,  day  and  night,  to  break  a  road  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  mountains.  Ko  time  was  to  be 
lost;  for  it  was  rumoured,  that  El  2^gal  was  about 
to  march  with  a  mighty  host  to  the  relief  of  the 
castles.  The  bustling  Bisliop  of  Jaen  acted  as  pioneer, 
to  mark  the  route  and  superintend  the  labourers ;  and 
Uie  grand  cardinal  took  care  that  the  work  should 
never  langoisli  through  lack  of  money.' 

"When  kings'  treasures,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida, "  awe  dispensed  by  priestly  hands,  there  is  no 
stint,  as  the  glorious  annals  of  Spain  bear  witness." 
Under  the  guidance  of  these  ghostly  men,  it  seemed 
as  if  miracles  were  effected.  Almost  an  entire  moun- 
tain was  levelled,  valleys  filled  up,  trees  hewn  down, 
rocks  broken  and  overturned ;  in  short,  all  the  ob- 
stacles, wliich  nature  had  heaped  around,  entirely  and 
promptly  vanquished.  In  little  more  than  twelve 
days  this  gigantic  work  was  accomplished,  and  the 
ordnance  dragged  lo  the  camp,  to  the  great  triumph 
of  the  Christians,  and  confusion  of  the  Moors.' 

No  sooner  was  the  heavy  artillery  arrived  than  it 
was  disposed  in  all  liaste  upon  the  neighbouring 
heights.  Francisco  Ramirez  de  Madrid,  the  first  en- 
^neer  in  Spain,  superintended  the  batteries,  and 
soon  opened  a  destructive  fire  upm  the  castles. 

When  the  valiant  alcayde,  Mahomet  Lentin,  found 
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bis  towers  (aiid>ling  about  him,  and  his  bravest  men 
dashed  fh)m  the  walls,  without  the  power  of  inflicting 
a  wound  upon  the  foe,  his  haughty  spirit  was  greatly 
exasperated.  "  Of  what  avail,"  said  he,  "  is  all  the 
prowess  of  knighthood  against  these  cowardly  en- 
gines, that  murder  from  sttai  ? " 

For  a  wtiole  day  a  tremendous  fire  kept  thunder- 
ing upon  the  castle  of  Albahar.  The  lombards  dis- 
charged large  stones,  which  demolislied  two  of  the 
towers,  and  all  the  battlements  which  guarded  the 
portal.  If  any  Moors  attempted  to  defend  the  walls, 
or  repair  the  breaches,  tliey  were  shot  down  by  ri- 
badoquines,  and  other  small  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
Christian  soldiery  issued  forth  from  the  camp,  under 
cover  of  this  fire,  and,  approaching  the  castles,  dis- 
chai^ied  flights  of  arrows  and  stones  through  the 
openings  made  by  the  ordnance. 

At  length,  to  brmg  the  siege  to  a  condusion,  Fran- 
dsoo  Ramirez  elevated  some  of  the  heaviest  artillery 
on  a  mount,  that  rose  in  fbrm  of  a  cone  or  pyramid, 
on  the  side  of  the  river  near  to  Albahar,  and  com- 
manded both  castles.  This  was  an  operation  of 
great  skill  and  excessive  labour,  but  it  was  repaid  by 
complete  success;  for  the  Moors  did  not  dare  to  wait 
until  this  terrible  battery  should  discharge  its  fury. 
Satisfied  that  all  further  resistance  was  vain,  the  va- 
liant alcayde  made  signal  for  a  parley.  The  articles 
of  capitulation  were  soon  arranged.  The  alcayde  and 
his  garrison  were  permitted  to  return  in  safety  to 
the  city  of  Granada,  and  the  castles  were  delivered 
into  the  possession  of  King  Ferdinand,  on  the  day 
of  the  festival  of  St  Matthew,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. They  were  immediately  repaired,  strongs 
ly  garrisoned,  and  given  in  charge  to  the  city  of 
Jaen. 

The  effects  of  this  triomph  were  immediately  ap- 
parent. Quiet  and  security  once  more  settled  upon 
the  bishopric.  The  husbandmen  tilled  tlieir  fields  in 
peace,  tlie  herds  and  flocks  fattened  unmolested  in 
the  pastures,  and  the  vineyards  yielded  corpulent 
skinsful  of  rosy  wine.  The  good  bishop  enjoyed,  in 
the  gratitude  of  bis  people,  the  approbation  of  bis 
conscience,  the  increase  of  his  revenues,  and  the 
abundance  of  his  table,  a  reward  for  all  his  toils  and 
perils.  "  This  glorious  victory,"  exclaims  Fray  An- 
tonio Agapida,  "achieved  by  such  extraordinary 
management  and  infinite  labour,  is  a  shining  example 
of  what  a  bishop  can  effect  for  the  promotion  of  the 
faith,  and  the  good  of  his  diocese." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

EirrnnisR  or  tbk  unieBTs  or  CAUTRiTi  aounst  ialu. 

While  theseevents  were  taking  place  on  the  north- 
em  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Alhama  was  neglected,  and  its 
commander,  Don  Gnliere  de  Padilla,  clavero  of  Ga- 


latrava, '  reduced  to  great  perplexity.  Tbe  ninwi 
of  the  foraging  party,  which  had  been  sorprise^  wA 
massacredby  the  fierce  £1  Zagat,  when  on  his  way  n 
Granada  to  receive  the  crown,  had  returned  in  oonfc- 
sion  and  dismay  to  the  fortress.  They  cooM  ontrspeak 
of  their  own  disgrace,  being  eUiged  to  abandon  tbeii 
cavalgada,  and  to  By,  pursued  by  a  superior  fKce. 
Of  the  flower  of  their  party,  the  gallant  knights  4 
Calatrava,  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  vaUrr. 
they  knew  nothing.  A  few  days  cleared  op  the  nm- 
tery,  and  brooght  tidings  of  their  steeds,  led  in  tri- 
umph into  the  gates  of  Granada ;  and  tbeir  Ueediiit 
heads  borne  at  (he  saddle-bows  of  Uie  warrion  ti 
El  Zagal.  Their  fellow  knights,  who  formed  a  pat 
of  the  garrison,  were  struck  with  horror  at  tbe  disHl 
story,  and  panted  to  revenge  their  death.  Ths 
number,  however,  was  too  much  reduced  byiki 
loss  to  take  the  field ;  for  the  vega  swarmed  with  tk 
troops  of  £1  Zagal.  They  could  not  even  vemot 
forth  to  forage  for  provisions ;  and  the  defeat  of  ik 
Count  de  Cabra  having  interrupted  their  coatoaai;  | 
supplies,  they  were  reduced  to  such  extremity,  Ik*  { 
they  had  to  kill  several  of  their  horses  for  food. 

Don  Gutiere  de  Padilla,  clavero  of  Calatrava,  the  I 
commander  of  the  fortress,  was  pondering  onedq  ' 
over  the  gloomy  state  of  affairs,  when  a  Moor  m  ' 
brought  before  him,  who  had  applied  at  the  gate  b 
an  audience.  He  bore  a  budget,  and  appeared  Is  ke 
one  of  those  itinerant  merchants  who  wandered  ata 
tbe  country  in  those  days,  hanging  on  the  skills  rf 
armies,  to  purchase  the  spoils  of  the  soldiery,  andTb 
would  pretend  to  sell  amulets,  trinkets,  and  per- 
fbmes,  but  would  often  draw  fbrth  from  their  waieb 
articles  of  great  rarity  and  value :  rich  shawls,  <±aB 
of  gold,  necklaces  of  pearls  and  diarooods,  and  eoritf 
gems,  the  plunder  of  camps  and  cities.  Tbe  Msar 
approached  the  clavero  with  a  mystwious  look.  "S^ 
nior,"  said  he,  "I  would  spe^  with  yoa  akae;  I 
have  a  predoos  jewel  to  dispose  of."  '*  I  need  h 
jewels,"  said  the  clavero,  abruptly ;  "  take  thy  warn 
to  the  soldiery."  "  By  the  bkmd  of  him  who  fieri 
on  tlie  cross,"  exclaimed  the  Moor,  with  earnest  st- 
lenmity,  "do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  ofiier:  Ik 
jewel  I  have  to  sell  would  be  to  you  of  kiestinuUe 
value,  and  you  alone  can  be  the  pnrdiaser." 

The  clavero  was  moved  by  the  earnestness  of  the 
Moor,  and  perceived,  that,  under  the  figmativela*- 
gnage  common  to  his  countrymen,  he  concealed  sane 
meaning  of  importance.  He  made  a  sign,  tfaereiKe. 
to  his  attendants  to  withdraw.  The  Moor  laaked 
after  them,  until  the  door  closed;  then  aAvaaem% 
cautiously,  "  What'will  yon  give  me,"  said  its, "  3 
I  deliver  the  fortress  of  Zaiea  into  yoor  bands?" 

Zaiea  was  a  strong  town,  about  two  leagues  &■ 
tant,  which  had  been  a  liostile  and  dangeroos  wigfc 
bonr  to  Alhama;  its  warrior  laying  freqoeu  am- 
boscades  to  surprise  tlie  knights  of  Calatrava,  wfcea 


>  ClaTero  of  Calatrava  It  be  who  bean  tbe  keyi  of  tbe  i 
convents,  and  archives  of  the  order.    II  is  in  office  of  grear  hi>- 
iioar  and  distinction. 
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out  upon  a  feragfe,  and  to  kitercepl  and  cot  off  Iheir 
supplies  and  cavalgadas. 

The  clavero  looked  wilb  mingled  surprise  aud  dig- 
trust  at  this  ilinerant  pedler,  who  thus  offered  to 
traffic  for  a  warlike  town.  "  Thou  talkest,"  said  he, 
"  of  selling  me  Zaiea ;  what  means  hast  thou  of  mak- 
ing good  the  sale  ?"  "  I  have  a  brother  in  the  gar- 
rison," replied  the  Moor,  "  who  for  a  proper  sum 
paid  down,  will  admit  a  body  of  troops  by  night  into 
the  citadel." 

"  And  for  a  sum  of  gold,  then,"  said  the  clavero, 
regarding  him  wilb  stem  scrutiny,  "  tlioo  art  pre- 
pared to  betray  thy  people  and  thy  faith  ? " 

"  I  abjure  them  and  their  fiith,"  replied  the  Moor : 
*'  my  mother  was  a  Castilian  captive ;  her  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  her  religion  my  religion." 

The  cautious  clavero  still  distrusted  the  sincerity  ot 
this  mongrel  Moor  and  piebald  Christian.  "What 
awnrance,"  continued  he,  "have  I,  that  thou  wilt 
deal  more  truly  with  me,  than  vrith  the  alcayde  of  the 
fortress  thou  wonldst  betray?  To  me  thou  hast  no 
tie  of  fealty,  to  him  Ihou  owest  thy  alliance." 

"I  owe  him  no  allegiance!"  cried  the  Moor,  fire 
Hashing  from  his  eyes :  "  the  alcayde  is  a  tyrant,  a 
dog!  he  has  robbed  me  of  my  merchandise,  stripped 
me  of  my  lawful  booty,  and  ordered  me  the  basti- 
nado, because  I  dared  to  complain.  May  tlie  curse  of 
God  light  upon  me,  if  I  rest  contented,  until  I  have 
ample  vengeance!" 

"Enough,"  said  the  clavero;  "I  will  trust  to  thy 
vengeance,  even  more  tlian  to  thy  Christianity." 

Don  Gutiere  now  summoned  a  council  of  his  prin- 
cipal knights.  They  were  all  eager  for  the  enter- 
prise, as  a  mode  of  revenging  the  death  of  their  com- 
panions, and  wiping  off  the  stigma  cast  upon  the  order 
by  the  late  defeat.  Spies  were  sent  to  reconnoitre 
ZaIea,  and  to  conunmiicate  with  the  brother  of  the 
Moor;  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  a  recompense  was  ad- 
justed, and  every  arrangement  made  for  the  enter- 
prise. 

On  the  appointed  night,  a  parly  of  cavaliers  set  out 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Moor.  When  they  came 
near  to  ZaIea,  their  leader  bound  the  hands  of  the 
guide  behind  his  back,  and  pledged  his  knightly  word 
to  strike  him  dead  on  the  least  sign  of  treachery ;  he 
then  bade  him  lead  the  way.  II  was  midnight,  when 
ibey  arrived  in  silence  under  the  walls  of  the  citadel. 
At  a  low  signal,  a  ladder  of  ropes  was  let  down  :  Gu- 
tiere Mnfkoz  and  Pedro  de  Alvarado  were  the  first  to 
ascend,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  others.  They  sur- 
prised the  guards,  cut  them  down,  threw  them  over 
Ibe  wall,  and  gained  possession  of  a  tower.  The  alarm 
was  given,  the  whole  citadel  was  in  confusion,  but 
already  the  knights  of  Calatrava  were  in  every  part. 
Tbey  called  to  each  other  to  remember  llieir  brethren 
massacred  in  the  valley  of  the  vega,  and  then-  bloody 
heads  borne  in  triumph  to  Granada.  They  fought 
wilb  sanguinary  fury;  most  of  the  half  armed  and 
bewildered  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword;  the  rest 
were  taken  prisoners;  in  an  hour  they  were  masters 


of  the  citadel,  and  the  town  submitted  of  course. 

They  fouoid  the  magazines  stored  with  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  with  which  they  loaded  an  immense  train 
of  beasts  of  burden,  for  the  relief  of  the  fiimisbing 
garrison  of  Alhama. 

Thus  did  the  gallant  knights  of  Calatrava  gain  the 
strong  town  of  ZaIea,  with  scarcely  any  loss,  and 
atone  for  the  inglorious  defeat  sustained  by  their  com- 
panions. Large  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  the 
sovereigns  arriving  soon  after,  strengthened  them  in 
their  own  fortress,  and  enabled  them  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  their  new  conquest.  This  gallant  affair  took 
place  about  the  same  time  as  tlie  capture  of  Cambil 
and  Albahar;  and  these  two  achievements  gave  a 
prosperous  torminalion  to  the  chequered  events  of  this 
important  year.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  retired  for 
the  winter  to  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  the  queen, 
on  tlie  46th  of  December,  gave  birth  to  the  infanta 
Catherine,  afterwards  spouse  to  Henry  YIII  of  Eng- 
land. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DtATB  or  out  mUVK  ABIN  UUUM. 

The  personal  exploits  witli  which  el  2^gal  had 
conunenced  his  reign,  in  surprising  the  knights  of 
Calatrava,  and  defeating  the  Count  de  Cabra,  had 
given  him  a  transient  popularity,  which  he  bad  pro- 
moted by  feasts  and  tournaments,  and  other  public 
rejoicings,  in  which  the  Moors  delighted.  Knowing, 
however,  the  uncertain  nature  of  Uie  people  over 
whom  he  reigned,  he  feared  some  capricious  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  his  deposed  brother,  Muley  Aben 
Hassan.  That  once  fiery  old  monarch  was  now  blind 
and  bedridden,  and  lived  in  a  kind  of  durance  in  tlie 
city  of  Almune^ar.  He  was  treated,  however,  with 
deference  and  attention;  for  the  garrison  had  been 
originally  appointed  by  himself.  El  'Zagal,  having 
now  a  little  leisure  during  the  interval  of  the  cam- 
paigns, became  suddenly  solicitous  about  the  death  of 
his  brother,  and  had  him  removed  to  SalobreAa,  for 
the  benefit  of  purer  and  more  salubrious  air. 

The  small  town  of  SalobreAa  was  situat^n  a  lofty  c 
hill,  that  rose  out  of  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile valley  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  was  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  castle,  built  by  the  Moorish  kuigs, 
as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  treasures.  Here  also 
they  sent  such  of  tlieir  sons  and  brothers  as  might 
endanger  the  security  of  their  reign.  They  lived 
here,  prisoners  at  large,  in  a  stole  of  voluptoous  re- 
pose, under  a  serene  sky,  in  a  soft  climato  and  luxu- 
riant valley.  The  palace  was  adorned  with  fountains, 
and  delicioos  gardens,  and  perfumed  baths;  a  harem 
of  beauties  was  at  the  command  of  the  royal  captives, 
and  music  and  the  dance  beguiled  the  lading  hours. 
Nothing  was  denied  them  but  tlie  liberty  to  depart; 
that  alone  was  wanting  to  render  the  abode  a  perfect 
paradise. 
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Notwithstanding  the  extreme  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  the  assidiioos  attentions  of  the  commander,  who 
was  devoted  to  El  Zagal,  and  had  been  particularly 
charged  by  him  to  be  watchful  over  the  health  of  his 
brother,  the  old  monarch  had  not  been  here  many 
days  before  he  expired.  There  was  nothing  surpris- 
ing in  this  event ;  Ibr  life  with  him  had  long  Sim- 
mered in  the  socket :  but  the  measures  immediately 
taken  by  El  Zagal  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  public. 
With  indecent  haste,  he  ordered,  that  the  treasures 
of  the  deceased  should  be  packed  upon  mules,  and 
conveyed  to  Granada,  where  he  took  possession  of 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ihe  children.  The  sultana 
Zorayna,  and  her  two  sons,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Alhambra,  in  the  tower  of  Comares ;  the  same  place, 
where,  by  her  instigation,  the  virtuous  Ayxa  la 
Horra  and  her  son  Boabdil  had  once  been  confined. 
There  she  had  leisure  to  ruminate  on  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  her  schemes,  perGdiously  executed,  for 
the  advancement  of  those  sons,  who  were  her  fellow- 
prisoners.  The  corpse  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan 
was  also  brought  to  Granada;  not  in  state,  like  the 
remains  of  a  once  powerful  sovereign,  but  transport- 
ed ignominiously  on  a  mule.  It  received  no  funeral 
honours,  but  was  borne  obscurely  to  the  grave  by 
two  Christian  captives,  and  deposited  in  the  royal 
Osario  or  charnel-house.  ■ 

No  sooner  were  the  people  well  assured  that  old 
Muley  Aben  Hassan  was  dead  and  buried,  than  they 
ail,  with  one  accord,  began  to  deplore  his  loss,  and 
extol  his  memory.  They  admitted,  that  he  had  been 
fierce  and  cruel,  but  tlien  he  had  been  brave  :  it  was 
true,  he  had  pulled  down  this  war  upon  their  heads; 
but  he  had  liimself  also  been  crushed  by  it.  In  a 
word,  he  was  dead ;  and  his  death  atoned  for  every 
fault :  for  a  king,  just  deceased,  is  generally  either  a 
hero  or  a  saint.  In  proportion  as  they  ceased  to  hate 
Muley  Aben  Hassan,  they  began  to  hate  his  brother 
El  Zagal.  The  manner  of  the  old  king's  death,  the 
eagerness  to  seize  upon  his  treasures,  the  scandalous 
neglect  of  his  coqise,  and  the  imprisonment  of  his 
sultana  and  children,  all  filled  the  public  mind  with 
dark  suspicions ;  and  the  name  of  El  Zagal  was  often 
coupled  with  the  epithets  of  fratricide,  in  the  low 
murmurings  of  the  people. 

As  the  public  must  always  have  some  leading  per- 
son to  like,  as  well  as  to  hate,  there  began  once  more 
to  be  an  inquiry  after  Boabdil  el  Chico.  That  unfoiv 
tunate  monarch  was  living  at  Cordova,  under  the 
shade  of  the  cold  friendship  of  Ferdinand,  who  had 
ceased  to  regard  him  with  much  attention,  when  he 
was  no  longer  useful  to  hb  interests.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  public  favour  once  more  incline 
towards  him,  than  the  kindness  of  the  catholic  mo- 
narch immediately  revived.  He  furnished  him  with 
money  and  means  again  to  elevate  his  standard,  and 
create  a  division  in  the  Moorish  power.  By  this 
assistance,  Boabdil  established  the  shadow  of  a  court, 

•  uira  de  loa  Palacios,  cap.  bivil. 


at  Yelez  el  Blanco,  a  strong  frontier  town  «  it 
confines  of  Murcia,  where  he  remained, » it  wm, 
with  one  foot  over  the  border,  and  ready  to  dm 
that  back,  at  a  moment's  warning.  Bis  prtsenK 
however,  gave  new  life  to  his  taction  Id  Granadj.  I 
is  true,  the  more  courtly  and  opulent  inhalitiDts  il 
the  quarter  of  the  Alhambra  siill  rallied  nmodili 
throne  of  El  Zagal,  as  the  great  seat  of  power;  bi 
then  the  inhabitants  of  the  albaycen,  the  poorest  psi 
of  the  community,  who  had  n<Mhingto  risk,  and  » 
thing  to  lose,  were  almost  utianimous  in  bvoorofiiir 
indigent  Boabdil.  So  it  is  in  this  wonderful  s>iki 
of  sublunary  affairs;  tlie  rich  befriend  the  ricli,te 
powerful  stand  by  the  powerful,  while  the  poot* 
joy  the  sterile  assistance  of  their  fellows :  thus,  «i 
one  seeking  hb  kind,  the  admirable  order  oTalltiMB 
is  maintained,  and  a  aniversal  harmooy  prevaik. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

or  TBB  CBUSTUN  iB|IT,  VTBICU  ASStBBLID  »nlCm« 
COIOOVA. 

Great  and  glorious  was  the  style  with  whkh  ik 
catholic  sovereigns  opened  another  year's  canipe 
of  this  eventful  war.  It  was  like  commendii»ai»te 
act  of  a  stately  and  heroic  drama,  where  the  cut" 
rises  to  tlie  inspiring  sound  of  martial  melodr,  it 
the  whole  stage  glitters  with  the  array  of  »ini« 
and  the  pomp  of  arms.  The  ancient  dty  of  Cort« 
was  the  place  appointed  by  the  soverdgns  for** 
semblage  of  the  troops;  and,  early  in  the  spnK* 
I486,  the  feir  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  resom* 
with  the  shrill  blast  of  trumpet,  and  the  'm^ 
neighing  of  the  war-horse.  In  this  splendid  oj  ' 
Spanish  chivalry,  there  was  a  rivalship  jm»f  * 
nobles,  who  most  should  distinguish  himself  b;  it< 
splendour  of  his  appearance,  and  the  Doailiff  *' 
equipments  of  his  feudal  followers.  Every  day  ^ 
held  some  cavalier  of  note,  the  represenUliTe  ofw 
proud  and  powerful  house,  entering  the  gates  of  Cc- 
dova  witii  sound  of  trumpet,  and  displaying  his  1«*' 
and  device,  renowned  in  many  a  contest.  He  «<* 
appear  in  sumptuous  array,  surrounded  by  f»^^ 
lackeys,  no  less  goi^eously  attfa%d,  and  followed  b' 
host  of  vassals  and  retainei?,  horse  and  toot,  aU  * 
mirably  equipped  in  burnished  armour. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Don  Inigo  Lopa  de  !•* 
doza,  Duke  del  Infiantado ;  who  may  be  died  as  »F^ 
ture  of  a  wariikc  noble  of  those  times.  H*'"^ 
with  him  five  hundred  men-at-arms  of  his  boose** 
equipped  and  mounted  6  la  geneta  and  a  l«^ 
The  cavaliers  who  attended  him  were  both  m^ 


cenlly  armed  and  dressed.    The  housings 


am* 


his  horses  were  of  rich  cloth,  embroidered  wiUi  §ff 
and  others  were  of  brocade.  Tlie  '""•P'*''"^^ 
housings  of  the  same,  with  halters  of  sflk;  "b*^ 
bridles,  headpieces,  and  all  the  harnessing,  gfi"*^ 
with  silver. 
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The  camp  «quipage  "ot  these  noUe  and  laxnrious 
^rarriore  was  equally  magniilcent.  Their  tents  were 
gay  pavilions,  of  Various  colours,  fitted  up  with  silken 
hangings,  and  decorated  with  fluttering  pennons. 
They  had  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  service  of 
their  tables,  as  if  they  were  about  to  engage  in  a 
course  of  stately  feasts  and  courtly  revels,  instead  of 
the  stern  encouniere  of  rugged  and  mountainous 
vraifate.  Sometimes  they  passed  throu^  tlie  streets 
of  Cordova  at  ni^t,  in  splendid  cavalcade,  with  great 
nombers  of  lighted  torches,  the  rays  of  which,  felling 
upon  polished  armour,  and  nodding  plumes,  and 
silken  scarfe,  and  trappings  of  golden  embroidery, 
filled  all  beholders  with  admiration.' 

Bui  it  was  not  the  chivalry  of  Spain  alone  which 
thronged  the  streets  of  Ck)rdova.  The  fame  of  this 
war  had  spread  throughout  Christendom :  it  was  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  crusade ;  and  catholic  knights  from 
all  parts  hastened  to  signalize  themselves  in  so  holy  a 
cause.  There  were  several  valiant  chevaliers  from 
France,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  was 
Gaston  de  L^on,  seneschal  of  Toulouse.  With  him 
came  a  gallant  train,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and 
decorated  with  rich  snrcoats  and  panaches  of  feathers. 
These  cavaliers,  it  is  said,  ecli[Ked  all  others  in  the 
light  festivities  of  (he  court.  They  were  devoted  to 
the  fair;  but  not  after  the  solemn  and  passionate 
manner  of  the  Spanish  lovers :  they  were  gay,  gallant , 
and  joyous  in  their  amours,  and  captivated  by  the 
vivacity  of  their  attacks.  They  were  at  first  held  in 
light  estimation  by  the  grave  and  stately  Spanish 
knights,  until  they  made  themselves  to  be  respected 
by  their  wonderful  prowess  in  the  field. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  volunteers,  however, 
who  appeared  in  Cordova  on  this  occasion,  was  an 
English  knight  of  royal  connexion.    This  was  the 
Lord  Scales,  Earl  of  Rivers,  related  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  wife  of  Henry.  YII.    He  had  distinguished 
himself,  in  the  preceding  year,  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  wliere  Henry  Tudor,  then  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, overcame  Richard  III.    That  decisive  battle 
having  left  the  country  at  peace,  the  Earl  of  Rivers, 
retaining  a  passion  for  warlike  scenes,  repaired  to  the 
Castilian  court,  to  keep  his  arms  in  exercise  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Moors.    He  brought  with  him  a 
hondred  archers,  all  dexterous  with  the  long-bow 
and  the  cloth-yard  arrow  j  also  two  hundred  yeomen, 
armed  cap-i-pi^,  who  fought  with  pike  and  battle- 
axe  ;  men  robust  of  frame,  and  of  prodigious  strength. 
The  worthy  Padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  describes 
Ibis  stranger  knight  and  his  foHown^  with  his  ac- 
customed accuracy  and  minuteness.  "  This  cavalier," 
he  observes,  "was  from  the  island  of  England,  and 
brought  with  him  a  train  of  his  vassals ;  men  who 
bad  been  hardened  in  certain  civil  wars  which  had 
raged  in  their  conntry.    They  were  a  comely  race  of 
men,  but  too  lair  and  fresh  for  warriora;  not  having 
the  sonbumt,  martial  hue  of  our  old  Castilian  soldiery. 

•  Pnlg*,  part,  iii,  cap.  11,56. 


They  were  huge  feeders,  also,  and  deqt  canMuers ; 
and  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sober 
diet  of  our  troops,  but  must  fain  eat  and  drink  after 
the  manner  of  their  own  county.  They  were  often 
ntHsy  and  nnraly,  also,  in  their  wassail;  and  their 
quarter  of  the  camp  was  prone  to  be  a  scene  of  load 
revel  and  sudden  brawl.  They  were  withal  of  great 
pride;  yet  it  was  not  like  our  inflammable  Spanish 
pride :  they  stood  not  much  upon  the  jmndonor  and 
bi^  punctilio,  and  rarely  drew  the  stiletto  in  dieir 
disputes ;  but  tlieir  pride  was  silent  and  contumelious. 
Though  from  a  remote  and  somewhat  barbarous  is- 
land, they  yet  believed  themselves  the  roost  perfect 
men  upon  earth;  and  magnified  their  chieftain,  the 
Lord  Scales,  beyond  the  greatest  of  our  grandees. 
With  all  this,  it  must  be  said  of  them,  that  they  were 
mUrvellous  good  men  in  the  field,  dexterous  archers, 
and  powerful  with  the  battle-axe.  In  (heir  great 
pride  and  self-will,  they  always  sought  to  press  in  the 
advance,  and  take  the  post  of  danger,  trying  (o  outvie 
our  Spanish  chivalry.  They  did  not  rusli  forward 
fiercely,  or  make  a  brilliant  onset,  like  the  Moorish 
and  Spanish  troops,  but  they  went  into  the  fight  de- 
liberately, and  persisted  obstinately,  and  were  slow 
to  find  out  when  they  were  beaten.  Withal,  they 
were  much  esteemed,  yet  little  liked,  by  oar  soldiery, 
who  considered  themstanuch  companions  in  the  field, 
yet  coveted  but  little  fellowsliip  with  them  in  the  camp. 

"  Their  commander,  the  Lord  Scales,  was  an  ac- 
complished cavalier,  of  gracious  and  noble  presence, 
and  fair  speech.  It  was  a  marvel  to  see  so  much 
courtesy  in  a  knight  brought  up  so  far  from  our  Cas- 
tilian court.  He  was  much  honoured  by  the  king 
and  queen,  and  found  great  favour  with  the  fair 
dames  about  the  court ;  who,  indeed,  are  rather  prone 
to  be  pleased  with  foreign  cavaliers.  He  went  al- 
ways in  costly  state,  attended  by  pages  and  esquires, 
and  accompanied  by  noble  young  cavaliers  of  his 
country,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  under  his 
banner,  to  learn  the  gentle  exercise  of  arms.  In  all 
pageants  and  festivals,  the  eyes  of  tlie  populace  were 
attracted  by  the  singular  bearing  and  rich  airay  of 
Uie  English  earl  and  his  train,  who  prided  themselves 
in  always  appearing  in  the  garb  and  manner  of  their 
country;  and  were  indeed  something  very  magniCl^- 
cent,  delectable,  and  strange  to  behold." 

The  worthy  chronicler  is  no  less  elaborate  in  his 
description  of  the  masters  of  Santiago,  Calairava,  and 
Alcantara,  and  their  valiant  knights ;  armed  at  all 
points,  and  decorated  with  the  badges  of  their  orders. 
"These,"  he  aOirms,  "were  the  flower  of  Christian 
chivalry.  Being  constantly  in  service,  they  became 
more  steadfast  and  accomplished  in  discipline  than 
the  irregular  and  temporary  levies  of  the  feudal  no- 
bles. Calm,  solemn,  and  stately,  they  sat  like  toweis 
upon  their  powerful  chargers.  On  parades,  they 
manifested  none  of  the  show  and  ostentation  of  tlie 
other  troops.  Neither,  in  battle,  did  they  endeavour 
to  signalize  themselves  by  any  fiery  vivacity,  or  des- 
perate and  vain-glarious  exploit;  every  thing  with 
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them  was  measured  and  sedate;  yet  it  was  observed, 
tbat  none  were  more  wadike  in  their  appearance  in 
the  camp,  or  more  terrible  for  their  achievemeoU  in 
thefleld."  t   . 

The  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  Spanish  nobles 
found  bat  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns. 
They  saw  that  it  cansed  a  competition  in  expense, 
minoos  to  cavaliers  of  moderate  fortune;  and  they 
feared  that  a  softness  and  effeminacy  might  thus  be 
introduced,  incompatible  with  the  stern  nature  of 
tlie  war.  They  signified  tlieir  disapprobation  to 
several  of  the  prindpal  noblemen,  and  recommended 
a  more  sobor  and  soldierlike  display  while  in  actual 
service. 

"These  are  rare  troops  for  a  tourney,  my  l(Hd," 
said  Ferdinand  to  the  Duke  del  Infsntado,  as  he  be- 
held bis  retainers  glittering  in  gold  and  embroidery: 
"  but  gold,  though  gorgeous,  is  soft  and  yielding: 
iron  is  the  metal  for  the  field." 

"Sire,"  replied  the  duke,  "  if  my  men  parade  in 
gold,  your  majesty  will  find  they  fight  with  steel." 
The  king  smiled,  but  shook  his  head;  and  the  duke 
treasured  up  his  speech  in  his  heart. 

It  remains  now  to  reveal  the  immediate  object  of 
this  mighty  and  chivalrous  preparation;  which  had, 
in  foct,  the  gratification  of  a  royal  pique  at  bottom. 
The  severe  lesson  which  Ferdinand  had  received 
fkvm  the  veteran  AH  Atar,  before  the  walls  of  Loxa, 
thou^  it  had  been  of  great  service  in  rendering  him 
wary  in  his  attacks  upon  fortified  places,  yet  rankled 
sorely  in  his  mind ;  and  be  had  ever  since  held  Loxa 
in  peculiar  odium.  It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most 
belligerent  and  troublesome  cities  on  the  borders;  in- 
ceasanliy  harassit^  Andalusia  by  its  incursions.  It 
aiko  intervened  between  the  Christian  territories  and 
Alhama,  and  other  important  places,  gained  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  For  all  these  reasons,  King 
Ferdinand  had  determined  to  make  another  grand 
attempt  upon  this  warrior  city ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  had  summoned  to  the  field  his  most  powerful  dii- 
valry. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May  that  the  king  sallied 
firom  Cordova,  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  had 
twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and  forty  thousand  foot-sol- 
diers, with  cross-bows,  lances,  and  arquebuses. 
There  were  six  thousand  pioneers,  with  hatchets, 
pickaxes,  and  crowbars,  for  levelling  roads.  He  took 
with  him,  also,  a  great  train  of  lombards  and  other 
heavy  artillery ;  with  a  body  of  Germans,  skilled  in 
the  service  of  ordnance  and  the  art  of  battling  walls. 

"  It  was  a  glorious  spectacle,"  says  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  "  to  tehold  this  pompous  pageant  issuing 
forth  fivm  Cordova :  the  pennons  and  devices  of  the 
proudest  houses  of  Spain,  with  tlioseof  gallant  stranger 
knights,  fluttering  above  a  sea  of  crests  and  plumes ; 
to  see  it  slowly  moving,  with  flash  of  helmet,  and 
cuirass,  and  buckler,  across  the  ancient  bridge,  and 
reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir ;  while  the 
neigh  of  steed,  and  the  blast  of  trumpet,  vibrated  in 
the  air,  and  resounded  to  the  distant  nuHmtains.  But, 


above  all,"  condides  the  good  Cither,  with  \m  x 
customed  zeal,  "  it  was  triumphant  to  behaU  Ik 
standard  of  the  Eiith  every  where  displayed;  tBlk 
reflect,  that  this  was  no  worldly-niiiided  annj,iia 
upon  some  temporal  scheme  of  amhilioa  or  ttnoft 
but  a  Christian  host,  bound  on  a  cnuade  to  extiifai 
the  vile  seed  of  Mahomet  from  the  land,  and  toeiiai 
Uie  pure  dominion  of  the  church." 


CHAPTER  XXXVU. 
■ow  rauB  coHHonoM  bioke  oot  in  oaAiisot.  in  m 

TIE  PEOPLE  DRDEETOOK  TO  AU.AT 


Whilb  perfect  unity  of  diject,  and  banBavi 
operation,  gave  power  to  the  Christian  arms,  the  k 
voted  kingdom  of  Granada  oontinaed  a  prey  It » 
temal  feuds.  Thetransientpopularity  ofEyZagiJta 
declined  ever  since  the  death  of  his  brother,  nd  tk 
party  of  Boabdil  el  Chico  was  daily  gaining  stren^ 
The  albaycen  and  the  Alhamhra  were  again  uma 
against  each  other  in  deadly  strife,  and  the  stn^iii 
unhappy  Granada  were  daily  dyed  in  the  Vbtdt 
her  children.  In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions,  lite 
arrived  of  the  formidable  army  assembling  at  Gr 
dova.  The  rival  factions  paused  in  their  in&lMs 
brawls,  and  were  roused  to  a  temporary  seosetffe 
common  danger.  Tliey  forthwith  resorted  Is  tm 
old  expedient  of  new-modelling  their  goveniiii(at.f 
rather,  of  makjng  and  unmaking  kings.  The  dP 
tion  of  El  Zagal  to  the  throne  had  not  pradaeedk 
desired  effect.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done?  Rta 
Boabdil  el  Chico,  and  adsnowledge  hiqi  agaiaa* 
vereign?  While  they  vrere  in  a  p(^Milar  taaak' 
deliberation,  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax,  samamed  ElWk 
arose  among  them.  This  was  the  same  wild,  bkI* 
choly  man,  who  had  predicted  the  woes  of  Gnn^ 
He  issued  from  one  of  the  caverns  of  the  ai|xa 
height,  which  overhaqgs  the  Darro,  and  has  av 
been  called  the  Holy  Mountain.  His  appesanee  a 
more  haggard  than  ever;  for  the  unheeded  ifM> 
prophecy  seemed  to  have  turned  inwardly,  and  pe** 
upon  his  vitals.  "  Beware,  O  Moslems ! "  exdM* 
he,  "of  men,  who  are  eager  to  govern,  yetarenssl 
to  protect !  Why  slaughter  each  other  for  El  O* 
or  El  Zagal?  Let  your  kings  renooBce  tbero* 
tests,  and  unite  for  the  salvation  of  Granada,  ar  I* 
them  be  deposed!" 

Hamet  Aben  Zarrax  had  long  beoi  revcRd  »> 
saint;  he  was  now  considered  an  orade.  Tke  • 
men  and  the  nobles  immediately  consolied 
how  the  two  rival  kings  miglit  be  broogbt  to 
They  had  tried  most  expedients  :  it  was  now  dtir 
mined  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them ;  leM* 
Granada,  Malaga,  Velez  Mal^a,  Akneria,  A 
nej^,  and  then-  dependencies,  to  El  Zagal,  and  v 
residue  to  Boabdil  el  Chico.  Among  the  dtiecgnai- 
ed  to  the  latter,  Loxa  was  parlioalariy  spedfied,  w* 
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a  condition,  that  he  sliould  iimnediately  take  com- 
raand  of  it  in  person;  for  the  coundl  thcnight  the  fa- 
vour he  enjoyed  with  the  CastOian  monarchs  might 
avert  the  threatened  attack. 

EI  Zagal  readily  accorded  to  this  arrangement.  He 
had  been  hastily  elevated  to  the  throne  by  an  ebul- 
lition of  the  people,  and  might  be  as  hastily  cast  down 
again.  It  secared  Iiim  one  half  of  a  kingdom  to  which 
he  bad  no  liereditary  right,  and  be  trusted  to  force 
or  fraud  to  gain  the  other  half  hereafter.  The  wily 
old  monarch  even  sent  a  deputation  to  bb  nephew, 
making  a  merit  of  offering  him  cheerfully  the  half, 
which  he  had  thus  been  compelled  to  relinquish,  and 
inviting  him  to  enter  into  an  amicable  coalition  ft>r 
the  good  of  the  country. 

The  heart  of  BoabdD  shrunk  from  all  connexion 
with  a  man  who  had  sought  his  life,  and  whom  h« 
regarded  as  (he  murdererof  his  kindred.  He  accepted 
one  half  of  the  kingdom  as  an  offer  from  the  nation, 
not  to  be  rejected  by  a  prince,  who  scarcely  held  pos- 
session of  the  ground  be  stood  on.  He  asserted, 
nevertheless,  bis  absolute  right  to  the  whole,  and  only 
sabmitted  to  the  partition  out  of  anxiety  for  the  pre- 
sent good  of  his  people.  He  assembled  bis  handful  of 
adherents,  and  prepared  to  hasten  to  Loxa.  As  he 
mounted  bis  horse  to  depart,  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax 
stood  suddenly  before  him.  "  Be  true  to  thy  country 
and  thy  faith,"  cried  he,  "  hold  no  further  communi- 
cation with  these  Christian  dogs,  lirust  not  the 
hollow-hearted  friendship  of  the  Castilian  king  :  he 
is  mining  the  earth  beneath  thy  feet.  Chnse  one  of 
two  things  :  be  a  sovereign  or  a  slave ;  thou  canst  not 
be  both!" 

Boabdil  rununated  on  these  words :  he  made  many 
wise  resolutions;  but  he  was  prone  always  to  act 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  was  unfortu- 
nately given  to  temporise  in  his  policy.  He  wrote  to 
Ferdinand,  informing  him,  that  Loxa  and  certain 
Dther  cities  had  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  that 
lie  held  them  as  vassal  to  the  Castilian  crown,  ac- 
corAng  to  their  convention.  He  conjured  him,  there- 
Tore,  to  refrain  from  any  meditated  attack,  offering 
liree  passage  to  the  Spanish  army  to  Malaga,  or  any 
Mher  place  under  the  dominion  of  his  uncle.' 

Ferdinand  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaty,  and 
0  all  professions  of  friendship  and  %'assalage.  Boabdil 
vas  nothing  to  him,  but  as  an  instrument  for  stirring 
ip  the  flames  of  civil  discord.  He  now  insisted,  that 
le  had  entered  into  a  hostile  league  with  his  unde, 
nd  bad,  consequently,  forfeited  all  claims  to  his 
idnlgence;  and  he  prosecuted  with  greater  earnest- 
ess  his  campaign  against  the  city  of  Loxa. 

*'  Thus,"  observes  the  worthy  Fray  Anlooio  Aga- 
ida,  *'  did  this  most  sagadons  sovereign  act  npon  (he 
ixt  in  the  deventh  chapter  of  the  evangelist  St  Luke, 
^lat  "a  kingdom  divid^  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
le  h*d  induced  these  infidels  to  waste  and  destroy 
licnoaelves  by  faitemal  dissensions,  and  finally  cast 

•  Zariu,U(>.xx,c.6*. 


Ibrth  the  survivor;  while  the  Moorish  mooarefas,  by 
their  ruinous  contests,  made  good  the  old  Castilian 
proverb  in  cases  of  dvil  war,  "  El  venddo  venddo, 
J  el  vencidor  perdido,  "  the  conquered  conquered, 
and  tbe  conqueror  undone."  ■ 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

BOW  IIHG  PnnillAIlD  HELD  A  COUNCIL  OF  WAS  AT  TBI  IOCS  OF 
TBB  LOTUS. 

The  royal  army,  on  its  march  against  Loxa,  ky 
encamped,  one  pleasant  evening  in  May,  in  a  mea- 
dow, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yeguas,  around  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  dlff,  called  the  Rock  of  the  Lovers. 
The  quarters  of  each  nobleman,  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
separate  little  encampment;  his  stately  pavilion,  sur- 
mounted by  his  fluttering  pennon,  rising  above  the 
surrounding  tents  of  his  vassals  and  retainers.  A 
little  apart  from  the  others,  as  it  were  in  proud  re- 
serve, was  the  encampment  of  the  English  earl.  It 
was  sumptuous  in  its  furniture,  and  complete  in  its 
munitions.  Archers,  and  soldiers  armed  with  battle- 
axes,  kept  guard  around  it;  while  above,  tbe  standard 
of  England  rolled  out  Ua  ample  folds,  and  flapped  in 
the  evenfaig  breeze. 

The  mingled  sounds  of  various  tongues  and  nations 
were  beard  from  the  soldiery,  as  they  watered  their 
horses  in  the  stream,  or  busied  themselves  round  the 
fires  which  began  (o  glow,  here  and  there,  m  the 
twilight :  the  gay  chanson  of  the  Frenchman,  smging 
of  his  amours  on  the  pleasant'  lunks  of  the  Loire,  or 
(he  sunny  regions  uf  the  Garonne ;  the  broad  guttural 
tones  of  the  German,  chanting  some  doughty  krieger- 
lied,  or  extolling  the  vintage  of  the  Rhine ;  the  wild 
romance  of  the  Spaniard,  reciting  the  achievements 
of  the  Cid,  and  many  a  famous  passage  of  the  Moorish 
wars;  and  the  long  and  melancholy  ditty  of  (he  Eng- 
lishman, treating  of  some  feudal  hero  or  redoubtable 
outlaw  of  his  distant  island. 

On  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  encampment,  stood  tbe  ample  and  magnificent 
pavilion  of  tbe  king,  with  the  banner  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  and  the  holy  standard  of  the  cross  erected 
before  it.  In  this  tent  were  assembled  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  army ,  having  been  summoned 
by  Ferdinand  to  a  coundl  of  war,  on  receiving  tidings, 
that  Boabdil  had  thrown  himself  into  Loxa,  with  a 
considerable  reinforcement.  After  some  consultation, 
it  was  determined  to  invest  Loxa  on  both  sides :  one 
part  of  the  army  was  to  seize  npon  the  dangerous  but 
commanding  height  of  Santo  Albobadn,  in  front  of 
the  diy;  while  tlie  remainder,  makuig  a  circuit, 
should  encamp  on  the  opposite  side. 

Nosooner  was  this  resolved  upon,  than  the  Marquis 
of  Cadiz  stood  Ibrth,  and  claimed  the  post  of  danger, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  those  cavaliers,  his  companions 

<  Garihay,  lib.  xl,  c.  S3. 
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in  arms,  who  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  it  by 
the  general  retreat  of  the  army  on  the  former  siege. 
The  enemy  had  exulted  over  them,  as  if  driven  from 
it  in  disgrace.  To  regain  that  pertions  height,  to  pitch 
their  tents  upon  it,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their 
valiant  compeer,  the  master  of  Calatrava,  who  had 
fallen  upon  it,  was  dae  to  their  fame:  the  marqnisde- 
manded,  tlierefore,  that  they  might  lead  the  advance, 
and  secure  the  height,  engaging  to  hold  the  enemy 
employed,  until  the  main  army  should  take  its  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city. 

King  Ferdinand  readily  granted  his  permission, 
upon  which  the  Count  de  Cabra  begged  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  of  the  enterprise.  He  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  advance ;  and  now 
that  Boabdil  was  in  the  field,  and  a  king  was  to  be 
taken,  he  could  not  content  hinntself  with  remaining  bi 
the  rear.  Ferdinand  yielded  his  consent ;  for  he  was 
disposed  lo  give  the  good  count  every  opportunity  to 
retrieve  his  late  disaster. 

The  English  earl,  when  he  heard  there  was  a  work 
of  danger  in  question,  was  eager  to  be  of  the  party ; 
but  the  king  restrained  his  ardour.  "These  cava- 
liers," said  he,  "conceive  that  they  have  an  account 
to  settle  with  their  pride.  Let  them  have  the  enter- 
prise to  themselves,  my  lord  :  if  yon  follow  these 
Moorish,  wars  long,  yoa  will  And  no  lack  of  perilous 
service." 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  and  his  companions  in  arms 
struck  their  tents  before  day-break.  They  were  five 
thousand  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  they 
marched  rapidly  along  the  defiles  of  the  mountains ; 
the  cavaliers  being  anxioas  to  strike  the  blow,  and 
get  possession  of  the  height  of  Albohacin ,  before 
the  king,  with  the  main  army,  should  arrive  to  their 
assistance. 

The  city  of  Loxa  stands  on  a  high  hill,  between 
two  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil.  To  attain 
the  height  in  question,  the  troops  had  to  pass  over  a 
tract  of  country,  ru^ed  and  broken,  and  a  deep 
valley,  intersected  by  the  canals  and  water-courses, 
with  which  the  Moors  irrigated  their  lands.  They 
were  extremely  embarrassed  in  this  part  of  their 
march,  and  in  imminent  risk  of  being  cut  up  in  detail, 
before  they  could  reach  the  height.  The  Count  de 
Cabra,  with  his  usual  eagerness,  endeavoured  to  push 
across  this  vaHey,  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle.  He, 
an  consequence,  soon  became  entangled  with  his 
cavalry  among  the  canals;  but  his  impatience  would 
not  permit  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  chuse  a  more 
practicable  but  circuitous  route.  Others  slowly  cros- 
sed another  part  of  the  valley  by  the  aid  of  pontoons; 
while  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  Don  Alonso  de  Aguitar, 
and  (he  Count  de  UreHa,  being  more  experienced  in 
the  ground,  from  their  former  campaign,  made  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  bottom  of  tlie  height,  and,  thus  ascend- 
ing, began  to  display  their  squadrons,  and  elevate 
4heir  banners,  on  the  redoubtable  post,  which,  in  (he 
former  siege,  they  had  been  compelled  so  reluctantly 
to  abandon. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

HOW  THE  lOTtL  ABUT  APPE1*ED  BErOSE  TIE  On  01  UU 
IND  BOW  IT  WAS  lECUTED,  AND  Or  TBI  DOCCm  UMm 
BENTS  Of  TBE  ENGLISH  EABL. 

Thb  advance  of  the  Christian  army  opoo  Ini 
threw  the  wavering  Boabdil  el  Chico  intnoMoIlii 
usual  dilemmas;  and  he  was  greatly  perploel 
between  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  sm 
reigns,  and  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  sul^ects.  b 
doubts  were  determined  by  the  sight  of  (he  aim. 
glittering  upon  the  heigfatof  Albohacin,  and  brlk 
clamours  of  the  people  to  be  led  forth  (o  baUlf.  "Al- 
lah ! "  exclaimed  he,  "  thou  knowest  my  heart;  ta 
knowest  I  have  been  true  in  my  faiA  to  this  Cbr^ 
monarch !  I  have  offered  to  hold  Loxa  as  bis  naL 
but  he  has  preferred  to  approach  it  as  an  enemj  ■ 
bis  head  be  the  infraction  of  onr  treaty !" 

Boabdil  Mras  not  wanting  in  courage  ;heoalTiiHi 
ed  decision.  When  he  had  once  made  np  bis  niat 
he  acted  vigorously.  The  misfortune  was,  he  vHe 
did  not  make  it  up  at  all«  or  be  made  it  ap  twhfc 
He  who  decides  Urdily,  generally  acts  taJily 
endeavouring  to  compensate,  by  hurry  of  actioii.  k 
slowness  of  deliberation.  Boabidil  ha^y  boctlda 
his  armour,  and  sallied  forth,  surrounded  bf  if 
guards,  and  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  boisca' 
four  thousand  foot,  the  flower  of  his  army.  StBtk 
detached  to  skirmish  with  the  Christians,  whi)«» 
scattered  and  perplexed  in  the  valley,  and  to  pre* 
their  concentrating  their  fiMPces;  while,  withhi^s'' 
body,  he  .pressed  forwturd,  to  drive  theenemj*"" 
the  height  of  Albohaciu,  before  they  had  time  toe*' 
there  in  any  number,  or  to  fortify  themseltesi«f 
important  position. 

The  worthy  Count  de  Cabra  was  yet  artJi* 
with  his  cavalry,  among  the  water-coones  rf  * 
valley,  when  he  beard  the  war-cries  of  the** 
and  saw  their  army  rushing  over  the  bridge-  w 
recognised  Boabdil  himself  by  his  sjdendid  am* 
the  magnificent  caparison  of  his  stewi,  and  the  b* 
liant  guard  which  surrounded  him.  The  nijil  ■* 
swept  on  towards  the  height.  An  intervening  bffl^ 
it  firom  his  sight ;  but  loud  shouts  and  cries,  the  * 
of  dmms  and  trumpets,  and  the  reports  of  tf 
buses,  gave  note,  that  the  battle  had  b^un. 

Here  was  a  royal  prize  in  the  field,  and  the  u* 
de  Cabra  unable  to  share  in  the  action!   Tbep* 
cavalier  was  in  an  agony  of  unpatience:  ^verf*''^ 
to  force  his  way  across  the  valley  only  pl""**^ 
into  new  difficulties.    At  length,  ^^""^^ 
but  ineffectual  efforts,  he  was  obliged  v>  o™" 
troops  to  dismount,  and  slowly  and  ''"'"""v!"'^ 
their  horses  back,  along  slippery  paths,  aw  ** 
plashes  of  mire  and  water,  where  often  Iho* 
scarcely  a  foothold.  The  good  count  groaned  insp 
and  was  in  a  profuse  sweat  with  mere  ""V^. 
he  went,  fearing  the  batUe  might  be  ^^^^^ 
prize  won  or  lost,  before  he  could  reach  the 
Having  at  length  toilfally  unravelled  «be  "■* ' 
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the  valley,  and  arrived  at  fiimer  groand,  he  ordered 
bis  troops  to  mount,  and  led  them  fall  gallop  to  the 
bdgfat.  Part  of  the  good  count's  wishes  were  satis- 
fied, but  the  dearest  were  disappointed.  He  came  in 
season  to  partake  of  the  very  hottest  of  the  fight,  bat 
the  royal  prize  was  no  longer  in  the  field. 

Boabdil  bad  led  on  his  men  with  impetnous  valour, 
orrather  with  harried  rashness.  Heedlessly  expos- 
ing himself  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  he  received  two 
wounds  in  the  very  first  encounter.  His  guards 
rallied  round  him,  defended  him  with  matchless 
valour,  and  bore  him  bleeding  out  of  the  action.  The 
G>ant  de  Cabra  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  loyal 
sqaadron  crossing  the  bridge,  and  slowly  conveying 
their  disabled  monarch  towards  the  gate  of  the  city. 

The  departure  of  Boabdil  made  no  difference  in 
the  fury  of  the  contest.  A  Moorish  warrior,  dark 
and  terrible  ui  aspect,  mounted  on  a  black  charger, 
and  followed  by  a  band  of  savage  Gomeres,  rushed 
forward  to  take  the  lead.  It  was  Hamet  el  Zegri, 
the  fierce  alcayde  of  Ronda,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
once  redoubtable  garrison.  Animated  by  his  exam- 
ple, the  Moors  renewed  their  assaults  upon  the 
height.  It  was  brayely  defended  on  one  side  by  the 
Marquis  of  Cadiz,  on  another  by  Don  Alonso  de 
Aguilar;  and  as  fast  as  the  Moors  ascended,  they 
were  driven  back  and  dashed  down  the  declivities. 
The  Count  de  Urena  took  his  stand  upon  the  fatal 
spot  where  his  brother  had  fallen.  His  followers 
entered  with  zeal  into  the  feelings  of  their  com- 
mander; and  heaps  of  the  enemy  sunk  beneath  their 
weapons,  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  the  lamented 
master  of  Calatrava. 

The  battle  continued  with  incredible  obstinacy. 
The  Moors  knew  the  importance  of  the  height  to  the 
safety  of  the  dty ;  the  cavaliers  felt  their  honours 
staked  to  maintain  it.    Fresh  supplies  of  troops  were 
poured  out  of  the  city ;  some  battled  on  the  height, 
-while  some  attacked  the  Christians  who  were  still  in 
the  valley,  and  among  the  orchards  and  gardens,  to 
prevent  their  unituig  their  forces.    The  troops  in  the 
valley  were  gradually  driven  back,  and  the  whole 
host  of  the  Moors  swept  aroand  the  Albohacin.    The 
situation  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  and  his  companions 
was  perilons  in  the  extreme ;  they  were  a  merehand- 
tali  and  while  they  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Moors  who  assailed  the  height,  tliey  were  galled  from 
a  distance  by  the  cross-bows  and  arquebuses  of  a  host, 
that  augmented  each  moment  in  number.    At  this 
critical  juncture.  King  Ferdmand  emerged  from  the 
nooantains  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  ad- 
vanced to  an  eminence  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
field  of  action.    By  his  side  was  the  noble  English 
cavalier,  the  Earl  of  Rivers.    This  was  the  first  time 
be  had  witnessed  a  scene  of  Moorish  warfare.    He 
looked  with  eager  interest  at  the  chance-medley 
fight  before  him, — the  wild  career  of  cavalry,  the 
irr^^lar  and  tumultuous  rush  of  inbntry,  and  Chris- 
tian hdm  and  Moorish  turban  intermingling  in  deadly 
straggle.   His  high  blood  mounted  at  the  sight ;  and 


his  very  soul  was  stirred  within  him,  by  the  conAised 
war-cries,  the  clangour  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  reports  of  arquebuses,  that  came  echoing  up  the 
mountains.  Seemg  the  king  was  sending  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  field,  he  entreated  permission  to 
mingle  in  the  affray,  and  fight  accordmg  to  the 
fashion  of  his  country.  His  request  being  granted, 
he  alighted  from  his  steed.  He  was  merely  armed 
en  bianco,  that  is  to  say,  with  morion,  back-piece, 
and  breast-plate;  his  sword  was  girded  by  his  side, 
and  in  bis  hand  he  wielded  a  powerful  battle-axe. 

He  was  followed  by  a  body  of  bis  yeomen,  armed 
in  like  manner,  and  by  a  band  of  archers,  with  bows 
made  of  the  tough  English  yew-tree.  The  earl 
turned  to  his  troops,  and  addressed  them  briefly  and 
bluntly,  according  to  the  manner  of  his  country. 
"  Remember,  my  merry  men  all,"  said  he,  "  the 
eyes  of  strangers  are  upon  you ;  you  are  in  a  foreign 
land,  fightmg  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of 
merry  old  England! "  A  loud  shout  was  the  reply. 
The  eari  waved  his  batUe-axe  over  his  head.  "  St 
George  for  England !"  cried  he ;  and  to  the  inspir- 
ing sound  of  this  old  English  war-cry,  he  and  his 
followers  rushed  down  to  the  battle,  wiUi  manly  and 
courageous  hearts.  ■ 

They  soon  made  then:  way  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy;  but,  when  engaged  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  they  made  no  shouts  or  outcries.  They  pressed 
steadily  fitrward,  dealing  their  blows  to  right  and 
left,  hewing  down  the  Moors,  and  cutting  their  way 
with  their  battle-axes,  like  woodmen  in  a  forest ; 
while  the  archers,  pressing  into  the  opening  they 
made,  plied  their  bows  vigorously,  and  spread  death 
on  every  side. 

'  When  the  Castilian  mountaineers  beheld  the  valour 
of  the  English  yeomanry,  they  would  not  be  outdone 
in  hardihood.  They  could  not  vie  with  them  in 
weight  and  balk,  but  for  vigour  and  activity  Uiey 
were  surpassed  by  none.  They  kept  pace  with  them, 
therefore,  with  equal  heart  and  rival  prowess,  and 
gave  a  brave  support  to  the  stout  islanders. 

The  Moors  were  confounded  by  the  fury  of  these 
assaults,  and  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  Hamet  el 
Zegri,  who  was  carried  wounded  from  the  field. 
They  gradually  fell  back  upon  the  bridge ;  the  Chris- 
tians followed  up  their  advantage,  and  drove  them 
over  it  tumultuously.  The  Moors  retreated  into  the 
suburb,  and  Lord  Rivers  and  his  troops  entered  with 
them  pell-mell,  fighting  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
booses.  King  Ferdinand  came  up  to  the  scene  of 
action  with  his  royal  guard,  and  the  infidels  were  all 
driven  within  the  city  walls.  Thus  were  the  suburbs 
gained  by  the  hardihood  of  the  English  lord,  without 
such  an  event  having  been  premeditated.  * 

The  Earl  of  Rivers,  notwithstanding  he  had  re- 
ceived a  wound,  still  urged  forward  in  the  attack. 
He  penetrated  almost  to  the  dty  gate,  in  defiance  of  a 
shower  of  misdies,  that  slew  many  of  his  followers. 


'  Cniade  1m  PalaehM. 
•  Cwadr  lot  Patadot,  MS. 
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A  stone,  harled  from  the  battlements,  diecked  his 
impetuous  career.  It  struck  him  in  the  bee,  dashed 
out  two  of  bis  front  teeth,  and  laid  him  senseless  on 
the  earth.  He  was  removed  to  a  short  distance  by 
his  men ;  but,  recovering  his  senses,  refused  to  permit 
himself  to  be  taken  from  the  suburb. 

When  the  contest  was  over,  the  streets  presented  a 
piteous  spectacle,  so  many  of  their  inhabitants  had 
died  in  the  defence  of  ttteir  thresholds,  or  been 
slaughtered  without  resistance.  Among  the  victims 
was  a  poor  weaver,  who  had  been  at  work  in  his 
dwelling  at  this  turbulent  moment.  His  wife  urged 
him  to  fly  into  the  city.  "  Why  should  I  fly  ?"  said 
the  Moor,  "to  be  reserved  for  hunger  and  slavery  ? 
I  tell  yon,  wife,  I  will  abide  here ;  for  better  is  it  to 
die  quickly  by  the  steel,  than  to  perish  piecemeal  in 
chains  and  dungeons."  He  said  no  more,  but  resumed 
his  occupation  of  weaving;  and,  in  the  indiscriminate 
tary  oftbe  assault,  was  slaughtered  at  bis  loom.  ■ 

The  Christians  remained  masters  of  tlie  field,  and 
proceeded  to  pitch  three  encampments  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  si^e.  The  king,  with  the  great  body 
of  the  army,  took  a  position  on  the  side  of  the  city  next 
to  Granada.  The  Marquis  de  Cadiz  and  his  brave 
companions  once  more  pitched  their  tents  upon  the 
height  of  Sanio  Albohacin ;  but  the  English  earl 
-planted  his  standard  sturdily  within  the  snbui4>  he 
-had  taken. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

<»IICLIISION  or  TBt  SIMB  OF  lOIi. 

HAvmc  possession  of  the  heights  of  Albohacin, 
and  the  suburb  of  the  city,  the  Christians  were  en- 
abled to  cbnse  the  most  favourable  situations  for  ^eir 
batteries.  They  immediately  destroyed  the  stone 
bridge,  by  whicfa  the  garrison  had  made  its  sallies; 
and  they  threw  two  wooden  tnidges  across  the  river, 
and  others  over  the  canals  and  streams,  so  as  to  es- 
tablish an  easy  communication  between  the  different 
camps. 

When  all  was  arranged,  a  heavy  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  city  from  various  points.  They  threw  not 
only  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  but  great  carcasses  of 
fire,  which  burst  like  meleors  on  the  houses,  wrap- 
ping them  instantly  in  a  blaze.  The  walls  were 
shattered,  and  the  towers  toppled  down  by  tremen- 
dous discharges  from  the  lombards.  Through  the 
openings  thus  made,  they  could  behold  the  interior 
of  the  city ;  houses  tumbling  down  or  in  flames ;  men, 
women,  and  children  flying  in  terror  through  the 
streets,  and  slaughtered  by  the  shower  of  missiles 
sent  through  these  openings  from  smaller  artillery, 
and  fh)m  cross-bows  and  arquebuses. 

The  Moors  attempted  to  repair  the  breaches;  but 
firesb  disdiarges  fix)m  the  lombards  buried  them  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  the  walls  they  were  mending.  In 
'  Pnlf^r,  part.  iU,  cap.  88. 


their  despair,  many  of  the  inhabitanu  nniied  M 
into  tlie  narrow  streets  of  the  suboibs,  sod  waM 
the  Christians  with  darts,  cimetecs,  and  poiMi; 
seeking  to  destroy  rather  than  defend,  and  hctdlai 
of  death,  in  the  omifidence,  that  to  die  fighting  «il 
^m  unbeliever  was  to  be  translated  at  once  to  pmAe. 

For  two  nigfats  and  a  day  this  awliil  scene  (ai&- 
nued ;  when  certain  of  the  principal  inhabitanto  ixga 
to  reflect  upon  the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  IVr 
king  was  disabled;  their  principal  captain  \reR  s- 
ther  killed  or  wounded;  their  fbrtificatioDslittklK8(r 
than  heaps  of  ruins.  They  had  urged  Ibe  mb- 
tnnate  Boabdil  to  the  conflict;  they  new  danuari 
fbr  a  capitulation.  A  pariey  was  procured  from  At 
Christian  monarch,  and  the  terms  of  surrender  mc 
soon  adjusted.  They  were  to  yield  up  the  city  ja- 
mediately,  with  all  their  Christian  captives,  and  k 
sally  forth  with  as  much  of  their  property  u  Ikf 
could  take  with  them.  The  Marquis  of  Ca&,a 
whose  honour  and  humanity  they  liad  great  lelian, 
was  to  escort  them  to  Granada,  to  protect  them  b» 
assault  or  robbery.  Such  as  diose  to  remain  in  Spa 
were  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Castile,  Anpt, 
or  Valencia.  As  to  Boabdil  d  Chico,  he  wm  lo  * 
homage^as  vassal  to  Kiag  Ferdinand;  bat  no  dim 
w«s  to  be  ni^d  against  him,  of  having  violated  lii 
former  pledge.  If  he  shoirid  yield  up  all  preleuicB 
to  Granada,  the  title  of  Duke  of  GuacKx  wastek 
assigned  him,  and  the  territory  thereto  annexed,  j» 
vided  it  should  be  recovered  Aram  El  Zagil  fiii' 
six  months. 

The  capitulation  being  arranged,  they  give  xt* 
tages  the  alcayde  of  the«ity,  and  Ibe  priaqaltf' 
fleers,  together  with  the  sons  of  their  late  cte"* 
the  veteran  Ali  Atar.  The  warriors  of  Una  in 
issued  forth,  humbled  and  dejected,  at  hanog  toff- 
render  those  walls,  whidi  (bey  had  so  kwg  ■*■' 
tained  with  valour  and  renown ;  and  the  wemea"^ 
children  filled  the  air  with  lamentations,  at  beii? 
exiled  firom  their  native  homes. 

Last  came  forth  Boabdil,  most  truly  called  B> 
goybi,  the  unlucky.  Accustomed,  as  he  lad  h» 
to  be  crowned  and  uncrowned ;  to  be  ransomed,  m 
treated  as  a  matter  of  bargain,  he  bad  acceded  ■ 
course  to  the  capitulation.  He  was  enfeebled  br|« 
wounds,  and  had  an  air  of  dejectioD;  yet,  it  is*'' 
his  oonsdence  acquitted  him  of  a  breach  of  ^ 
towards  the  Castilian  sovereigns;  and  the  pa*"' 
valour  he  had  displayed  had  caused  a  sympatl?  n 
him  among  many  of  the  Christian  cavalien.  * 
kneeled  to  Ferdinand,  according  to  the  forms  of* 
salage,  and  then  departed  in  mdancholy  moodw 
Priego,  a  town  about  three  leagues  distant.  Fa* 
nand  immediatdy  ordered  Losa  to  be  repaired  * 
strongly  garrisoned.  He  was  greatly  elated  at  at 
capture  of  this  place,  in  consequence  of  his  fc™" 
defeat  before  its  walls.  He  passed  great  encanii* 
upon  the  commanders  who  had  dislingoisbed  ^f^ 
selves;  and  historians  dwell  particularly  npophis'^ 
to  the  tent  of  the  English  eari.    His  majestyeoBW" 
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luin  for  Uie  loss  of  bis  teelb,  by  the  consideration, 
that  be  migbt  otherwise  have  beea  deprived  of  them 
bjr  natural  decay  :  whereas  the  lack  of  them  would 
now  be  esteemed  a  beauty  rather  than  a  defect; 
serving  as  a  trophy  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which 
he  liad  been  engaged. 

The  earl  replied,  "  that  be  gave  tlianlu  to  God 
and  to  the  holy  Virgin  for  being  thus  honoured  by 
a  visit  from  the  mpst  potent  king  in  Christendom; 
that  be  accepted,  with  all  gratitude,  bis  gracious  con- 
solation for  the  loss  he  had  sustained ;  though  he  held 
it  little  to  lose  two  teeth  in  the  service  of  God,  who 
bad  given  him  all." 

"  A  speech,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  full 
of  most  courtly  wit  and  Christiaa  piety;  and  one 
only  marvels  that  it  should  be  made  by  a  native  of 
an  island  so  far  distant  from  Castile." 


CHAPTER  XLL 

citntM  or  iLLoai. 

kiKG  Fehdinaro  followed  op-  his  victory  at  Loxa 
by  kying  siege  to  Uie  strong  town  of  Iliora.  This 
redoubtable  fortress  was  perched,  upon  a  high  rock, 
in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  valley.  It  was  within  four 
icagoes  of  the  Moorish  capital ;  and  its  lofty  castle, 
keeping  vigilant  watch  over  a  wide  circuit  of  coun- 
try, was  termed  the  Right  Eye  of  Granada. 

The  alcayde  of  Iliora  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Moorish  commanders,  and  made  every  preparation 
to  defend  his  fortress  to  the  last  extremity.  He  sent 
Uie  women  and  children,  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  the 
metropolis.  He  placed  barricadoes  in  the  suburbs, 
opened  doors  of  communication  from  bouse  to  house, 
■lid  pierced  their  walls  with  loop-boles,  for  the  dis- 
cbai^  of  cross-bows,  arquebuses,  and  other  mis- 
siles. 

King  Ferdinand  arrived  before  the  place  with  all 
lus  forces.  He  stationed  himself  upon  the  hill  of 
Encinilla,  and  distributed  the  other  encampments  in 
various  situations,  so  as  to  invest  tbe  fortress.  Know- 
.  ing  the  valiant  cliarader  of  tbe  alcayde,  and  the 
desperate  courage  of  tbe  Moors,  he  ordered  tbe  en- 
CMnpments  to  be  fortified  with  trenches  and  paliaa- 
does,  the  guards  to  be  doubled,  and  sentinels  to  he 
placed  in  all  the  watch-towers  of  the  adjacent  heights. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  Duke  del  lufantado  de- 
manded the  attack.  It  was  bis  first  campaign ;  and 
be  was  anxious  to  disprove  tbe  royal  insinuation  made 
against  tbe  hardihood  ef  his  embroidered  chivalry. 
King  Ferdinand  granted  his  demand,  with  a  becom- 
ing compliment  to  his  spirit.  He  ordered  tbe  Count 
de  Cabra  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  a  dif- 
ferent quarter.  Both  chieb  led  forth  their  troops. 
Those  of  the  duke  were  in  firedi  and  brilliant  ar- 
mour, richly  ornamented,  and  as  yet  uninjured  by 
tke  service  of  the  field.    Those  of  the  count  were 


weather-beaten  veterans,  whose  armour  was  dinted 
and  hacked  in  many  a  hard -fought  battle.  Tbe 
youthful  duke  blushed  at  the  contrast.  "  Cavaliers!" 
cried  he,  "  we  have  been  reproached  with  the  finery 
of  our  arms  :  let  us  prove,  that  a  trenchant  blade  may 
rest  in  a  gilded  sheath.  Forward !  to  the  foe !  and  I 
trust  in  God,  that,  as  we  enter  titis  afkay  knights 
well  accoutred,  so  wie  shall  leave  it  cavaliers  well 
proved!"  His  men  responded  by  eager  acclamations, 
and  the  duke  led  them  forward  to  the  assault.  He 
advanced  under  a  tremendous  shower  of  stones,  darts, 
balls,  and  arrows ;  but  nothing  could  check  his  career. 
He  entered  the  suburb  sword  in  hand ;  his  men  fought 
furiously,  though  with  great  loss;  for  every  dwelling 
had  been  turned  into  a  fortress.  After  a  severe  con- 
flict, he  succeeded  in  driving  the  Moors  into  tbe 
town,  about  tbe  same  lime  that  the  other  suburb  was 
carried  by  the  Count  de  Cabra  and  his  veterans.  The 
troops  of  tbe  Duke  del  Infantado  came  out  of  the  con- 
test thinned  in  number,  and  covered  with  blood,  and 
dust,  and  wounds.  They  received  the  highest  enco- 
miums of  the  king;  and  there  was  never  afterwards 
any  sneer  at  their  embroidery. 

The  suburbs  being  taken,  three  batteries,  each  fur- 
nished with  eight  large  lombards,  were  opened  upon 
the  fortress.  The  damage  and  havoc  were  tremen- 
dous; for  the  fortifications  had  not  been  constructed 
to  withstand  such  engines.  The  towers  were  over- 
thrown ;  the  walls  battered  to  pieces ;  the  interior  of 
the  place  was  all  exposed ;  houses  demolished,  and 
many  peo[^  slain.  Tbe  Moors  were  terrified  by  the 
tumbling  ruins  and  the  tremendous  din.  Tbe  al- 
cayde had  resolved  to  defend  the  place  unto  tbe  last 
extremity.  He  beheld  it  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  there 
was  no  prospect  of  aid  from  Granada;  his  people  had 
lost  all  spirit  to  fight,  and  were  vociferous  for  a  sur- 
render. With  a  reluctant  heart  he  capitulated.  Tbe 
inbabitanls  were  permitted  to  depart  with  all  their 
effects,  excepting  their  arms;  and  were  escorted  in 
safety,  by  the  Duke  del  Infantado  and  the  Count  de 
Cabra,  to  tlie  bridge  of  Pinos,  within  two  leagues  of 
Granada. 

King  Ferdinand  gave  directions  to  repair  the  for- 
tifications of  Iliora,  and  to  place  it  in  a  strong  state  of 
defence.  He  left,  as  alcayde  of  tbe  town  and  fort- 
ress, Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  younger  brother  of  Don 
Alonso  de  Aguilar.  This  gallant  cavalier  was  captain 
of  tbe  royal  guards  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
gave  already  proofs  of  that  prowess,  which  after- 
wards rendered  him  so  renowned. 


CHAPTER  XLH. ' 

or  ni  itanii  or  qdbn  mibilla  at  tbi  cinr  Btr  ou  mocur, 
iiH>  or  m  ruusiNT  siviiifls  or  tm  snolub  lAat. 

The  war  of  Granada,  however  poets  may  embroider 
it  with  the  flowers  of  their  fancy,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  conflicts,  which  have  been 
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celebrated  ander  the  name  of  holy  wan.  The  wor- 
thy Fray  Antonio  Agapida  dwells  with  ansaled  de- 
light upon  the  succession  of  mggred  mountain  enter- 
prises, bloody  battles,  and  merciless  sackings  and  ra- 
vages, which  characterise  it ;  yet  we  find  him,  on  one 
occasion,  pausing,  in  the  fiill  career  of  victory  over 
the  infidels,  to  detail  a  stately  pageant  of  the  catholic 
sovereigns. 

Immediately  on  the  capture  of  Loxa,  Ferdinand 
had  written  to  Isabella,  soliciting  her  presence  at  the 
camp,  that  he  might  consult  with  her  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  newly  acquired  territories. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  June  that  the  queen 
departed  from  Cordova,  with  tlie  Princess  Isabella, 
and  numerous  ladies  of  her  court.  She  had  a  glorious 
attendance  of  cavaliers  and  pages,  with  many  guards 
and  domestics.  There  were  forty  mules  for  the  use 
of  the  queen,  the  princess,  and  their  train. 

As  this  courtly  cavalcade  approached  the  Rock  of 
the  Lovers,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yegnas,  they 
beheld  a  splendid  train  of  knights  advancing  to  meet 
them.  It  was  beaded  by  the  accomplished  cavalier, 
the  Marquis  Duke  de  Cadiz,  accompanied  by  the  ade- 
lantado  of  Andalusia.  He  had  left  the  camp  the  day 
alter  the  capture  of  Illora,  and  advanced  thus  far  to 
receive  the  queen,  and  escort  her  over  the  borders. 
The  queen  received  the  marquis  with  distinguished 
honour,  for  hewas  esteemed  as  the  mirror  of  chivalry. 
His  actions  in  this  war  had  become  the  theme  of  every 
tongue,  and  many  hesitated  not  to  compare  him,  in 
prowess,  to  the  immortal  Cid.  ■ 

Thus  gallantly  attended,  the  queen  entered  the 
vanquished  ftY)nlier  of  Granada,  journeying  securely 
along  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Xenil,  so  lately  sub- 
ject to  the  scourings  of  the  Moors.  She  stopped  at 
Loxa,  where  she  administered  aid  and  consolation  to 
the  wounded,  distributing  money  among  them  for 
their  support,  according  to  their  rank. 

The  king,  after  the  capture  of  lUora,  had  removed 
his  camp  before  the  fortress  of  Moclin,  with  an  in- 
tention of  besieging  it.  Thither  the  queen  proceeded, 
still  escorted  through  the  mountain  roads  by  the 
Marquis  of  Cadiz.  As  Isabella  drew  near  to  the 
camp,  the  Duke  del  Infantado  issued  forth  a  league 
and  a  half  to  receive  her,  magnificently  arrayed,  and 
followed  by  all  hb  chivalry  in  glorious  attire.  With 
him  came  the  standard  of  Seville,  borne  by  the  men- 
at-arms  of  that  renowned  city,  and  the  prior  of  St 
Juan,  with  his  followers.  They  arranged  themselves 
in  order  of  battle  on  thelert  of  the  road  by  which  the 
queen  was  to  pass.  The  worthy  Agapida  is  loyally 
minnte  in  his  description  of  the  slate  and  grandeur  of 
the  catholic  sovereigns.  The  queen  rode  a  chesnnt 
mule,  seated  in  a  magnificent  saddle-chair,  decorated 
witli  silver  gilt.  The  housings  of  the  mule  were  of 
fine  crimson  cloth;  the  borders  embroidered  with 
gold ;  the  reins  and  head-piece  were  of  satin,  curiously 
embossed  with  needlework  of  silk,  and  wrougiit  with 

■  Cnra  de  kw  Falacios. 


golden  letters.  The  queen  wore  a  brial  or  n))il 
skirt  of  velvet,  under  whidi  were  othen  of  braade; 
a  scarlet  mantle,  ornamented  in  the  moresco  Euhin, 
and  a  black  hat  embroidered  round  the  erom  ai 
brim. 

The  infanta  was  likewise  rooonted  on  a  Atat 
mule,  richly  caparisoned.  She  wore  a  biud  or  Uti 
of  black  brocade,  and  a  Mack  mantle,  omaneslef 
like  that  of  the  queen. 

When  the  royal  cavalcade  passed  by  the  donh 
of  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  which  was  drawn  ooii 
battle  array,  the  queen  made  a  reverence  to  lit 
standard  of  Seville,  and  ordered  it  to  pass  lo  At 
right  hand.  When  she  approached  the  caiqi,  it 
multitude  ran  forth  to  meet  her,  with  great  dai» 
strations  of  joy;  for  she  was  universally  beloTedii) 
her  subjects.  All  the  battalions  sallied  forth  io  0!- 
tary  array,  bearing  the  various  standards  and  baiaen 
of  ittt  camp,  which  were  lowered  in  salotalioa  asikt 


The  king  now  appeared,  in  royal  state,  nwodel 
on  a  superb  chesnnt  horse,  and  attended  bfna! 
grandees  of  Castile.  He  wore  a  jubon  or  dote  n$ 
of  crimson  cloth ,  with  cnisses  or  short  skirts  of  yeilH 
satin;  a  loose  casiock  of  brocade,  a  ridi  Mooik 
dmeter,  and  a  hat  with  plumes.  The  grandees  ^ 
attended  bim  were  arrayed  with  wonderful  magaf- 
cence,  each  according  to  his  taste  and  inventkn. 

"  These  high  and  mighty  princes,"  says  AiW» 
Agapida, "  regarded  each  other  with  great  defera* 
as  allied  sovereigns,  rather  than  with  connotnit 
miliarity  as  mere  husband  and  wife,  when  thejf- 
proadied  each  other:  therefore,  befive  embnafi 
tliey  made  three  profound  reverences ;  the  qiW 
taking  off  her  hat,  and  remaining  in  a  silk  k*  < 
cawl,  with  her  face  uncovered.  The  king  Ibenf' 
proached,  and  embraced  her,  and  kissed  her  rc^ 
fully  on  the  cheek.  He  also  embraced  bis  dan^ 
the  princess,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the  ens,  ^ 
blessed  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips." ' 

The  good  Agapida  seems  scarcely  to  h««  bw 
more  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  sorwog* 
than  with  that  of  the  English  eari.  "  He  (Wkwd,' 
says  he,  "immediately  after  the  king,  wilh  p** 
pomp,  and  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  takia;  f*' 
cedence  of  all  tlie  rest.  He  was  mounted,  Alaf^i^ 
or  with  long  stirrups,  on  a  superb  chesnot  ha* 
with  trappings  of  azure  silk,  which  reached  10  ^ 
ground.  The  housings  were  of  mulberry,  powda*' 
with  stars  of  gold.  He  was  armed  in  proof,  and'* 
over  his  armour  a  short  French  mantle  of  black  brfr 
cade.  He  had  a  white  French  hat  with  plames ;  aj 
carried  on  his  left  arm  a  small  round  buckler,  haoiiei 
with  gold.  Five  pages  attended  him,  appareltai* 
silk  and  brocade,  and  mounted  on  horses sompUKHs; 
caparisoned.  He  had  also  a  train  of  fdlowen,  *• 
tired  after  the  fashion  of  his  country." 

He  advanced  in  a  chivalrous  and  courteoos  maiW! 

•  CuradelotPaiacios. 
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DWking  hi*  rereroices  fint  to  the  qoeen  and  inbnta, 
and  afterwards  to  the  king.  Qoeen  Isabella  received 
bimgracioasly,  complimenting  him  on  his  conrageons 
conduct  at  Loxa,  and  condoling  with  him  on  the  loss 
of  hia  teeth.  The  earl,  however,  made  light  of  his 
disflgoring  woond ;  sa3fing,  that  "  onr  blessed  Lord, 
who  had  built  all  that  house,  bad  opened  a  window 
Ihere,  that  he  might  see  more  readily  what  passed 
within."'  Whereupon,  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  is  more  than  ever  astonished  at  the  pregnant 
irit  of  this  island  cavalier.  The  earl  continued  some 
ittle  distance  by  the  side  of  the  royal  family,  com- 
ilinnenting  them  all  with  courteous  speeches,  his 
teed  curveting  and  carricoling,  but  managed  with 
reat  grace  and  dexterity,  leaving  the  grandees  and 
ie  people  at  large  not  more  filled  with  admiration 
t  the  strangeness  and  magnificence  of  his  state,  than 
t  tbe  excellence  of  bis  horsemanship. ' 

To  testify  her  sense  of  the  gallantry  and  services  of 
lis  noble  English  knight,  who  bad  come  from  so  far 
I  assist  in  their  wars,  the  queen  sent  him,  the  next 
ly,  presents  of  twelve  horses,  with  stately  tenis, 
ne  linen,  two  beds,  with  coverings  of  gold  brocade, 
id  many  other  articles  of  great  value. 

Having  refreshed  himself,  as  it  were,  with  thede- 
ription  of  this  progress  of  Queen  Isabella  to  the 
mp,  and  the  glorious  pomp  of  the  catholic  sovereigns, 
e  'worthy  Antonio  Agapida  returns,  with  renewed 
lisb,  to  his  pious  work  of  discomfiting  the  Moors.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

n   ■IRO  mOINlND  iTTiaiD  ■OCUN,  i!*D  OP  TH  aTIAHGK 

■mm  TUT  iTTiNDiD  ITS  unoai. 

"  Thb  catholic  sovereigns,"  says  Fray  Antonio 
apida,  "  had  by  this  time  dosely  clipped  the  right 
ig  of  the  Moorish  vulture."  In  other  words,  most 
be  strong  fortresses  along  (he  western  frontier  of 
anada  had  blloi  beneath  the  Christian  artillery, 
e  army  now  lay  encamped  before  the  town  of 
clin,  on  the  frontier  of  Jaen,  one  of  the  moststab- 
n  fortresses  of  the  border.  It  stood  on  a  high 
ky  hill,  the  base  of  which  was  nearly  girdled  by  a 
!r.  A  thick  forest  protected  the  back  part  of  the 
D  towards  the  mountain.  Thus  strongly  situate, 
lomineered,  with  its  frowning  battlements  and 
sive  lowers,  over  all  the  mountain  passes  into 

Piclro  Uartrr,  BpUI.  61. 
:>ira  de  los  Pabcios. 

rbe  deacriptiOD  of  Ibis  topi  pageant,  md  tbe  particnlan  oon- 
InS  the  Eoglith  earl,  axree  preciaely  witb  the  cbroDicle  of 
'ea  Bemaldes,  the  curale  of  Lo*  Palacios.  Tbe  Engliah  earl 
»  no  further  figare  in  this  war.  It  appears,  from  varioua  hia- 
>.  that  he  relumed  in  tbe  course  of  (be  year  lo  England.  In 
>llowtng  re*r,  his  paasioa  for  fijJiUng  took  him  to  the  Coati- 
at  the  head  of  four  handrcd  adTcaturen,  In  aid  of  Francia, 
ofBriltanr.  against  Louis  XI  of  France.  He  was  killed,  in 
ime  year  ( 1 48S ).  in  the  hittle  of  St  Albans,  between  the  Bre- 
ind  the  French. 


that  part  of  the  coontry,  and  was  called  the  Shield  of 
Granada.  It  had  a  doable  arrear  of  blood  to  settle 
with  the  Christians.  Two  hundred  years  before,  a 
master  of  Santiago  and  all  his  cavaliers  had  been 
lanced  by  the  Moors  before  its  gates.  It  had  recently 
made  terriUe  slaughter  among  the  troops  of  the 
good  Count  de  Cabra,  in  his  precipitate  attempt  to 
entrap  the  old  Moorish  monarch.  The  pride  of  Fer- 
dinand had  been  piqued,  by  being  obliged,  on  that 
uccaaon,  to  recede  from  bis  plan,  and  abandon  bis 
concerted  attack  on  the  place.  He  was  now  pre<- 
pared  to  take  a  full  revenge. 

£1  Zagal,  the  old  warrior  king  of  Granada,  antici- 
pating a  second  attempt,  had  provided  the  place  with 
ample  munitions  and  provision;  had  ordered  trenches 
to  be  dug,  and  additional  bulwarks  thrown  up,  and 
caused  all  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children, 
to  be  removed  to  the  capital. 

Snob  was  the  strength  of  (he  fortress,  and  the  dif- 
flcalties  of  its  position,  that  Ferdinand  anticipated 
much  trouble  in  reducing  it,  and  made  every  prepa- 
ration for  a  regular  siege.  In  the  centre  of  his  camp 
were  two  great  mounds,  one  of  sacks  of  flour,  the  other 
of  grain,  which  were  called  the  royal  granary.  Three 
batteries  of  heavy  ordnance  were  opened  against  the 
citadel  and  principal  towers,  while  smaller  artillery, 
engines  for  the  discharge  of  missiles,  arquebuses,  and 
cross-bows,  were  distributed  in  various  places,  to 
keep  up  a  fire  into  any  breach  that  might  be  made, 
and  upon  those  of  the  garrison  who  should  appear  on 
the  battlements. 

The  lombards  soon  made  an  impression  on  the 
wwks,  deniolishing  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  tiunbling 
down  several  of  those  haughty  towers,  which,  from 
their  height,  had  been  impregnable  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder.  The  Moors  repaired  their  walls 
as  well  as  they  were  aUe,  and,  still  confiding  in  the 
strength  of  their  situation,  kept  up  a  resolute  defence, 
firing  down  from  their  lofty  battlements  and  towers 
upon  the  Christian  camp.  For  two  nights  and  a  day 
an  incessant  fire  was  kept  np,  so  that  there  was  not  a 
moment  in  which  the  roaring  of  ordnance  was  not 
heard,  or  some  tlamage  sustained  by  the  Christians 
or  the  Moors.  It  was  a  conflict,  however,  more  of 
engineers  and  artillerists  than  of  gallant  cavaliers ; 
there  was  no  sally  of  troops,  or  shock  of  armed  men, 
or  rush  and  charge  of  cavalry.  The  knights  stood 
looking  on  with  idle  weapons,  waiting  until  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  signalising  their  prow- 
ess, by  scaling  the  walls  or  storming  the  breaches. 
As  the  place,  however,  was  assailable  only  in  one 
part,  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance.  * 

The  engines,  as  usual,  discharged  not  only  balls  of 
stone  and  iron  to  demolish  the  walls,  but  flaming 
balls  of  j)fiextingoishable  combustibles,  designed  to 
set  fire  to  the  houses.  One  of  these,  which  passed 
high  through  the  air,  like  a  meteor,  sending  out 
sparks,  and  crackling  as  it  went,  entered  the  window 
of  a  tower,  which  was  used  as  a  magazine  of  gun- 
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powder.  The  tower  Mew  ap,  with  «  tremendoas 
«xpio8ion;  UieMoors,  wlio  were  upon  its  batUements, 
were  hurled  into  the  air,  and  fell  mangled  In  varioiis 
parts  of  the  town;  and  the  houses  in  its  vicinity 
were  rent  and  overthrown,  as  with  an  earthquake. 

The  Moors,  who  tiad  never  witnessed  an  explosion 
of  this  kind,  ascribed  the  destruction  of  the  tower  to 
a  miracle.  Some,  who  had  seen  the  descent  of  the 
flaming  ball,  imagined,  that  the  fire  had  fiillen  from 
heaven,  to  punish  them  for  their  pertinacity.  The 
pious  Agapida  himself  believes  that  this  fiery  missive 
was  conducted  by  divine  agency,  to  confound  the 
infidels — an  opinion  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
other  catiiolic  historians. ' 

Seeing  heaven  and  earth,  as  it  were,  combined 
against  them,  the  Moors  lost  all  heart,  and  capitulated ; 
and  were  permitted  to  depart  with  their  effects, 
leaving  behind  all  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

"  The  catholic  army,"  says  Antonio  Agapida, 
"  entered  Modin  in  solemn  state,  not  as  a  licentious 
host,  intent  upon  plunder  and  desolation,  but  as  a 
band  of  Christian  warriors,  coming  to  purify  and  re- 
generate the  land.  The  standard  of  the  cross,  that 
ensign  of  this  holy  cmsade,  was  home  in  the  advance, 
followed  by  the  other  banners  of  the  army.  Then 
came  the  king  and  queen,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  armed  cavaliers.  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  priests  and  friars,  with  the  dioir  of  the  royal 
chapel,  chanting  the  canticle  Te  Dewm  laudamMs.  As 
they  were  moving  through  the  streets  in  this  solemn 
manner,  every  sound  hushed,  excepting  the  anthem 
of  the  choir,  they  suddenly  heard,  issuing  as  it  were 
fkx>m  tmder  ground,  a  chorus  of  voices,  chanting  the 
sdemn  response,  BenedMum  f  «i  venii  in  nonttee 
Domini.  *  The  procession  paused  in  wonder.  The 
sounds  arose  from  Christian  captives,  and  among 
them  several  priests,  who  were  confined  ia  subter- 
raneous dungeons. 

The  heart  of  Isabella  was  greatly  toacbed :  she 
ordered  the  captives  to  be  drawn  forth  (inm  their  cells; 
and  was  still  more  moved  at  bdiolding,  by  thor  wan, 
discoloured,  and  emaciated  appearance,  bow  much 
they  had  suffered.  Their  hair  and  beards  were  over- 
grown and  shagged;  they  were  wasted  by  hanger, 
and  were  half  naked,  and  in  chains.  She  ordered 
that  they  should  be  clothed  and  cherished,  and  money 
furnished  them  to  bear  them  to  their  homes. ' 

Several  of  the  captives  were  brave  cavaliers,  who 
had  been  wounded  and  made  prisoners,  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Count  de  Cabra,  by  El  Zagal,  in  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  also  fonnd  other  melancholy 
traces  of  that  disastrous  affair.  On  visitii^;  the  nar- 
row pass,  wRere  the  defeat  had  taken  place,  the  re- 
mains of  several  Christian  warriors  were  fonnd  in 
thickets,  or  hidden  behind  rocks,  or  in  the  clefts  of 
the  mountains.    There  were  some  who  bad  been 

■  Pnlgar.  Garibay.  Lucio  Marino  Sicoio,  Coiaslieinonb.de 
Hispan.  lib.  xx. 

>  Mai'ino  Siculo. 

>  lUeKw,  Hid.  PoiiUr. .  lib.  vi,  c.  20.  sect.  t. 


strudcfram  their  hones,  aadwoanded  tee  amni! 
to  fly.  They  had  crawled  away  from  the  moej 
acti(m,  and  concealed  themsdves  to  avaid  Ufa; 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  had  ihos  folM 
miserably  and  alone.  The  remaios  of  thote  of  M 
were  known  by  their  armour  and  devioes,  iad«« 
meorned  over  by  their  compankKis,  who  hadikav 
the  disasters  of  that  day. ' 

The  queen  had  these  remains  pioosl;  coUeoteii 
the  relics  of  so  many  martyrs,  who  had  friini 
the  cause  of  the  faith.  They  were  inlored,  *a 
great  solemnity,  in  the  mosques  of  Moclin,  wbicbb 
been  purified,  and  consecrated  to  Christian  wonl^ 
"  There,"  says  Antonio  Agapida,  "  rest  the  iuai 
those  truly  catholic  knights,  in  the  boly  fmL 
whicii,  in  a  manner,  had  been  sanctified  by  tki 
bkrad;  and  all  pilgrims,  passing  through  those  Mft 
tains,  offer  up  prayers  and  masses  for  the  repwf 
their  souls." 

The  queen  remained  for  some  time  at  Mac&,i^ 
ministering  comfort  to  the  wounded  and  the  pna 
ers,  bringing  the  newly  acquired  territory  intoortf 
and  founding  churches  and  monasteries,  and  ctk 
pious  institutions.  "Wbilethekingniardbedin6* 
laying  waste  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  sayi  tk^ 
gtrative  Antonio  Agapida, "  Queen  Isabella  fgiitw 
his  traces,  as  the  binder  fiidlows  the  reaper,  gaAr 
ing  the  rich  harvest,  that  has  follen  beneath  bkatk 
In  this  she  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  eooadi' 
that  cloud  of  bishops,  friars,  and  clergymen,  bafc 
other  saintly  personages,  which  continually  sornai 
ed  her,  garnering  the  first-fruits  of  this  iofiddtaa 
intothe  granaries  of  the  church."  Leaving  bad* 
piously  employed,  the  king  pursued  his  career  of* 
quest,  determined  to  lay  waste  the  vega,  aod  or 
fire  aod  sword  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada. 


CHAPTER  XUV. 

BOW  UNO  miHRlHD  rOBMID  Til  TWl ;  ilD  OT  TH  l«I 
or  TBI  TWO  aOOBMB  BIOTMBS. 


HuLBV  Abdalla  bl  Zagal  liad  been 
spell  of  ill  fbrtune^  ever  since  the  sospidous  dtsAd 
the  old  king  his  brother.  Success  had  deserteib 
standard,  and,  with  his  fickle  sutjects,  want  of  iv- 
cess  was  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  in  a  aovcR^ 
He  found  his  popularity  dedining,  and  be  kti  • 
confidence  in  his  people.  The  Christian  anny  a^ 
ed  ilk  open  defiance  through  his  teirilories,  and  st 
down  deliberately  before  his  fortresses;  yet  be  4«^ 
not  lead  forth  his  legions  to  oppose  thtm,  lest  d«  i*^ 
habitants  of  the  albaycen,  ever  ripe  for  a  revolt,  dirf 
riiic,  and  shut  the  gales  of  Granada  against  bis  R* 
turn. 

Every  few  days  some  melancholy  train  enterei* 
metropolis,  the  inhabitants  of  some  capWiwl  t**" 

•  Pulgar,  part.  Ui,  cap.  61 
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tearing  (he  few  effecU  Ihtt  bad  been  spared  tbena, 
ind  weeping  and  bewailing  tlie  deaolation  of  tfaeir 
KMica.  When  the  tidings  arrived,  that  Illora  and 
foelia  bad  fellen,  the  people  were  seized  with  cen- 
temation.  "  The  right  eye  of  Granada  is  extia- 
wshed ! "  exclaimed  they ;  "  the  shield  of  Gnaada 
I  broken!  what  diall  protect  us  from  the  inroad  of 
he  foe  ?  "  When  the  survivors  of  the  garrisons  of 
hose  towns  arrived,  with  downcast  looks,  bearing 
be  marks  of  battle,  and  destitute  of  arms  and  stan- 
lards,  the  populace  reviled  them  in  their  wrath :  but 
bey  answered,  "  We  fonght  as  long  as  we  had  force 
o  fight,  or  walls  (o  shelter  us;  but  the  Christians 
aid  oar  towers  and  battlements  ui  ruins,  and  we 
ooked  in  vain  for  aid  from  Granada." 

The  alcaydes  of  Illora  and  Moclin  were  brothers; 
hey  were  alike  in  prowess,  and  (he  bravest  among 
be  Moorish  cavaliers.  They  had  been  the  most  dis- 
inguished  fai  all  tilts  and  tonmeys  which  graced  the 
lappier  days  of  Granada,  and  had  distinguished  them- 
lelves  in  the  sterner  conflicts  of  the  field.  Acdama- 
ion  had  always  followed  their  banners,  and  they  had 
ong  been  the  delist  of  (he  people.  Now,  when 
hey  returned,  after  the  capture  of  their  fortresses, 
tiey  were  followed  by  the  unsteady  populace  with 
xecrations.  The  hearts  ofthe  alcaydes  swelled  with 
odignation ;  they  foand  the  ingratitude  of  their  coim- 
rymen  still  more  intolerable  than  the  hostility  of  the 
Ihristians.  Tidings  came,  tliat  the  enemy  was  ad- 
ancing  with  his  triumphant  legions,  to  lay  waste  ttie 
oantry  about  Granada.  Still  EI  Zagal  did  not  dare 
0  take  the  field.  The  two  alcaydes  of  Illora  and 
dodin  stood  before  him.  "  We  have  defended  your 
brtresaes,"  said  they,  "  until  we  were  ahnost  buried 
inder  (heir  ruins;  and,  for  our  reward,  we  receive 
coth  and  reviling*.  Give  us,  O  king,  an  opponu- 
lity  m  which  knighdy  valour  may  signalise  itself; 
lot  shut  up  behmd  stone  walls,  but  in  the  open  con- 
jc(  of  the  field !  The  enemy  approaches,  to  lay  our 
onntry  desolate.  Give  us  men  to  meet  him  in  the 
d  vance;  and  let  shame  light  upon  our  heads,  if  we 
e  found  wanting  in  the  battle! " 

The  two  brothers  were  sent  forih  with  a  large  force 
f  horse  and  foo(.  El  Zagal  intended,  should  they 
le  successful,  to  issue  out  with  hb  whole  force ;  and, 
ty  a  decisive  victory,  repair  the  losses  he  bad  suffer- 
d.  When  the  people  saw  the  well  known  standards 
if  the  brothers  going  forth  to  battle,  there  was  a  feeble 
hoot ;  but  the  alcaydes  passed  on  with  stern  coun- 
enances ;  for  they  knew  the  same  voices  would  cane 
bem  were  they  to  return  nnfortunate.  They  cast  a 
irewell  look  upon  fair  Granada,  and  upon  the  bean- 
iful  fidds  of  their  infancy,  as  if  for  these  they  were 
rilling  to  lay  down  (heir  lives,  but  not  for  an  un- 
;rateful  people. 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  had  arrived  within  two 
eagnes  of  Granada,  at  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  a  pass  b- 
nous  in  the  wars  of  (he  Moors  and  Chrisdans  for 
nany  a  bloody  conflict.  It  was  the  pass  by  which 
lie  Castilian  monarchs  generally  made  (heir  inroads, 


and  was  capable  of  great  defence,  from  the  mgged- 
ness  of  (he  country,  and  the  diOicnlty  of  the  bridge. 
The  king,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  had  at- 
tained (he  brow  of  a  hill,  when  (hey  beheld  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  the  Marqub  of  Cadiz  and  the 
master  of  Santiago,  fiirioasly  a((acked  by  the  .'enemy, 
in  (he  vicinity  ofthe  bridge.  The  Moors  mshed  to 
the  assault  with  their  usual  riioals,  but  wi(h  more 
(han  nsnal  ferocKy.  There  was  a  hard  stru^le  at 
the  bridge,  both  parties  knowmg  the  importance  of 
the  pass.  The  king  particularly  noted  the  prowess 
of  two  Moorish  cavaliers,  alike  in  arms  and  devices, 
and  who,  by  their  bearing  and  attendance,  he  per- 
ceived to  be  commanders  ofthe  enemy.  Tlieywere 
the  two  brothers,  the  alcaydes  of  Illora  and  Moclin. 
Wherever  they  tnmed,  they  carried  conf^ion  and 
death  into  (he  ranks  of  (he  Chris(ian6;  bu(  (bey  fought 
with  desperation  rather  than  valour.  The  Count  de 
Cabn  and  his  brother,  Don  Martui  de  Cordova, 
pressed  forward  with  eagerness  against  them ;  hot, 
having  advanced  (oo  precipitately,  were  surrounded 
by  (he  foe,  and  in  imminent  danger.  A  young  Chris- 
tian knight,  seeing  their  peril,  hastened  with  his  fol- 
lowers (o  (heir  relief.  The  king  recognised  bin  for 
Don  Jnan  de  Aragon,  Count  of  Ribargoza,  his  own 
nephew;  for  he  was  illegitimate  son  of  (he  Duke  of 
Villabamosa,  inegi(imale  brother  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand. The  splendid  armour  of  Don  Juan,  and  (he 
sumptuous  caparison  of  his  steed,  rendered  him  a 
brilliant  ot^ect  of  attack.  He  was  assailed  en  all 
sides,  and  his  superb  steed  slam  under  bim;  yet  still 
he  fought  valiantly,  bearing  for  a  while  the  bmnt  of 
the  fight,  and  giving  the  exhausted  forces  ofthe  Count 
de  Cabra  time  (o  recover  breath. 

Seeing  the  peril  of  these  (roops,  and  the  general 
obstinacy  of  the  contest,  the  king  ordered  the  royal 
sUndard  to  be  advanced,  and  hastened  wi(h  all  his 
forces  to  Um  relief  of  the  Count  de  Cabra.  At  his 
approach  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  retreated  towards 
the  bridge.  The  two  Moorish  commanders  endea- 
voured to  rally  their  troops,  and  animate  them  to  de- 
fend this  pass  to  (he  u(nH)6(.  They  used  prayers, 
remonstrances,  menaces ;  but  nearly  in  vain.  They 
could  only  collect  a  scanty  handfhl  of  cavaliers.  With 
these  they  planted  themselves  at  tiie  liead  of  the 
bridge,  and  disputed  it  inch  by  inch.  The  fight  was 
hot  and  obstinate ;  for  bnt  few  could  contend  hand  to 
hand ;  yet  many  discharged  cross-bows  and  arqne- 
bnses  from  the  banks.  The  river  was  covered  with 
the  floating  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Moorish  band 
of  cavaliers  was  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces ;  the  two 
brothers  fell,  covered  witii  wounds,  upon  the  bridge 
they  had  so  resolutely  defended.  They  had  given  up 
the  battle  for  lest,  but  had  determined  no(  (o  re(um 
alive  to  ungrateful  Granada.  When  the  people  .of 
the  capital  heard  liow  devotedly  they  had  fallen,  they 
lamented  greaUy  (heir  dea(hs,  and  ex(olled  Uieir  n^ 
mory.  Aoolomn  was  creeled  to  (hdrhonow  in  |bc 
vicuii(y  of  (he  bridge,  whidi  long  went  by  the  name 
of  *'  The  tomb  of  Uie  broUiers." 
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The  army  of  Ferdinand  now  marched  on,  and 
established  its  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada.  The 
xrortby  Agapida  gives  many  triumphant  details  of  the 
ravages  conimitted  in  tlie  vega,  which  was  again  laid 
waste ;  the  grain,  fruits,  and  other  productions  of 
the  earth  destroyed;  and  that  eartlily  paradise  ren- 
dered a  dreary  desert.  He  narrates  several  fierce  but 
ineffectual  sallies  and  skirmkhes  of  the  Moors  in  de- 
fence of  their  favourite  plain;  among  which  one 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  records  the  achieve- 
ment of  one  of  the  saintly  heroes  of  Ibis  war. 

During  one  of  the  movements  of  the  Christian  army 
near  the  walls  of  Granada,  a  battalion  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred cavalry,  and  a  large  force  of  foot,  had  sallied 
from  the  city,  and  posted  themselves  near  some  gar- 
dens, which  were  surrounded  by  a  canal,  and  tra- 
versed by  ditches,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Moors  beheld  the  Duke  del  Infantado  pass  by 
with  his  two  splendid  battalions;  one  of  men-at-arms, 
the  other  of  light  cavalry,  armed  d  la  gmeta.  In 
company  with  him,  but  following  as  a  rear-guard, 
was  Don  Garcia  Osorio,  the  belligerent  bishop  of 
Jaen,  attended  by  Francisco  Bovadiilo,  the  corregidor 
of  his  city,  and  followed  by  two  squadrons  of  men-at- 
arms,  from  Jaen,  Andujar,  Ubeda,  and  Baza.'  The 
snccess  of  the  preceding  year's  campaign  had  given 
the  good  bishop  an  inclination  for  warlike  affoirs; 
and  he  had  once  more  buckled  on  his  cuirass. 

The  Moors  were  much  given  to  stratagem  in  war- 
fare. .  They  looked  wistfully  at  the  magnificent  squa- 
drons of  tlie  Duke  del  Infantado ;  but  their  martial 
discipline  precluded  all^ttack.  The  good  bishop  pro- 
mised to  be  a  more  easy  prey.  Suffering  Jlhe  duke 
and  his  ti-oops  to  pass  unmolested,  they  approached 
the  squadrons  of  the  bishop;  and  making  a  pretended 
attack,  skirmished  slightly,  and  fled  in  apparent  con- 
fusion. The  bishop  considered  the  day  his  own ;  and, 
seconded  by  his  corregidor  Bovadiilo,  followed  with 
valorous  precipitation.  The  Moors  fled  into  the  Huetia 
del  Rey,  or  orchard  of  the  king.  The  troops  of  the 
bishop  followed  hotly  after  them.  When  Uie  Moors 
perceived  their  pursuers  foirly  embarrassed  among 
tlie  intricacies  of  the  garden,  (hey  turned  Gercely 
upon  them,  while  some  of  their  number  threw  open 
the  sluices  of  the  Xenil.  In  an  instant,  the  canal 
which  endrded,  and  the  ditches  which  traversed, 
the  garden,  were  filled  with  water,  and  the  valiant 
bishop  and  his  followers  found  themselves  over- 
whelmed by  a  deluge.'  A  scene  of  great  confusion 
succeeded.  Some  of  the  men  of  Jaen,  stoutest  of 
heart  and  liand,  fought  with  the  Moors  in  the  gar- 
den, while  others  struggled  with  the  water,  en- 
deavouring to  escape  aci-oss  the  canal,  in  which  at- 
tempt many  horses  were  drowned.  Fortunately  the 
Duke  del  Infantado  perceived  the  snare  into  which 
his  companions  liad  fallen,  and  despatched  his  light 
cavaky  to  their  assistance.  The  Moors  were  com- 
pelled to  flight,  and  driven  along  the  road  of  Elvira 

•  Pulgar,  pnrl  Ui,  cap.  62. 
■  Pulgar. 


up  to  the  gates  of  Granada.  Several  Orinia  e 
valiers  perished  in  this  affray;  the  bishop  bin 
escaped  with  difQculty,  having  slipped  from  Us  aii 
in  crossing  the  canal,  but  saved  himself  b;  boUKi 
the  tail  of  his  charger.  This  perikws  achiew 
seems  to  have  satisfied  the  good  bishop'i  belli^ 
propensities.  "He  retired  on  bis  i«iteii,''fl 
Agapida,  "  to  his  city  of  Jaen,  where,  on  the  Inti 
of  all  good  thmgs,  he  gradually  waxed  too  Mfei! 
for  his  corslet,  which  was  hung  up  in  the  hall  i(l 
episcopal  palace ;  and  we  liear  uo  more  of  lis  i 
tary  deeds  throughout  the  r^due  of  Iheboljni 
Granada.' " 

King  Ferdinand  having  completed  lutrm^i 
the  v^,  and  kept  £1  Zagal  shot  up  in  hiia|t 
conducted  his  army  back  through  the  pw  of  If 
to  rejom  Queen  Isabella  at  Moclin.  The  liiM 
lately  taken  being  well  garrisoned  and  H#(il 
gave  the  command  of  the  frontier  to  hisowi(.I< 
Fadrique  de  Toledo,  afterwards  so  bmou  in  ikSi 
therlands  as  the  Duke  of  Alba.  The  eampapti 
thus  completely  crowned  with  snccess,  tbesonif 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Cordon. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
irmPT  or  (i  iiciL  upon  the  life  or  louwi!  a' 

TBI  LATTER  WIS  HOOSED  TO  ICTIOI. 

No  sooner  did  the  last  squadron  of  0^* 
valry  disappear  behind  the  monntam  of  Bw' 
the  note  of  its  trumpets  die  away  upon  lhe«.' 
the  long  suppressed  wrath  of  oldHnkr!'^ 
burst  forth.  He  determined  no  longer  to  btl| 
king,  reigning  over  a  divided  kingdom,  inii* 
capital;  but  to  exterminate,  by  any  montt' 
foul,  his  nephew  Boabdil  and  bis  confedoX'^  i 
turned  furiously  upon  those,  whose  fedioos'* 
had  deterred  him  from  sallying  npon  the  fX'  ^ 
he  punished  by  confiscations,  others  by  bxi'^ 
oUiers  by  death.  Once  undisputed  mooani  i^ 
entire  kingdom,  be  trusted  to  his  militirTiii' 
retrieve  his  fortune,  and  drive  the  CbristiWI 
frontier.  ' 

Boabdil,  however,  had  again  retiitd  to  V^ 
Blanco,  on  tlie  confines  of  Murcia,  when  ^ 
avail  himself,  in  case  of  emei^ency,  of  any  a»l 
or  protection  afforded  him  by  the  policy  of  Fa« 
His  defeat  had  blighted  his  reviving  forttio^ ' 
people  considered  him  as  inevitaWy  doomcii' 
fortune.  Still,  while  he  Ihred,  YiZtpi^ 
would  be  a  rallying  point  for  ftction,  and  Sa 
any  moment,  to  be  elevated  into  power  bj »' 
clous  multitude.    He  had  recourse,  therefc"- 

•  Don  Luis  OMxio  toi  obiipo  de  J*™  *■*' "l^  j 
presidiA  en  e»U  iglesU  hasU  elde  <496eDq«B^"' 
idonde  tui  acompanando  a  la  Princesa  Doi«*«*"'| 
ArcbidiMiue  Don  Felipe.— Equna  SaRnaa.  per  n 
lom.  xli,  (rat.  77,  c.  4. 
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most  perfidious  means  to  compass  his  destracUon. 
He  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  rq>resenting  the  neces- 
sity of  concord,  for  the  salvation  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
even  offering  to  resign  the  title  of  Idng,  and  to  be- 
come sDbject  to  his  sTvay,  on  receiving  some  estate, 
on  which  he  could  live  in  tranqnil  retirement.  But, 
Trhile  the  ambassadors  bore  these  words  of  peace, 
tlKf  were  furnished  with  poisoned  herbs,  whidi  they 
\rere  to  administer  secretly  to  Boabdil;  and,  if  they 
faQed  in  this  attempt,  they  had  pledged  themselves 
to  despatch  him  openly,  while  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. They  were  instigated  to  this  treason  by  pro- 
mises of  great  reward,  and  by  assurances  from  the 
alfaquis,  that  Boabdil  was  an  apostate,  whose  death 
woold  be  acceptable  to  Heaven. 

The  young  monarch  was  secretly  apprised  of  the 
concerted  treason,  and  refused  an  audience  to  the 
ambassadors.  He  denounced  his  uncle  as  the  mur- 
derer of  his  bther  and  his  kindred,  and  the  usurpo* 
of  his  throne,  and  vowed  never  to  relent  in  hostility 
to  him,  until  he  should  place  bis  head  on  the  walls 
of  the  Alhambra. 

Open  war  again  broke  out  between  the  two  mo- 
nardis,  though  feebly  carried  on,  in  consequence  of 
their  mutual  embarrassments.  Ferdinand  again  ex- 
tended his  assistance  to  Boabdil,  ordering  the  com- 
manders of  his  fortresses  to  aid  hinhin  all  enterprises 
against  his  uncle,  and  against  such  places  as  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  king.  And  Don  Juan  de  Be- 
navides,  who  coounanded  in  Loxa,  even  made  in- 
roads, in  his  name,  into  the  territories  of  Almeria, 
Baza,  and  Guadix,  which  owned  allegiance  to  £1 
Zagal. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  tliree  great  evils  to 
contend  with;  the  inconstancy  of  his  subjects,  the 
hostility  of  his  uncle,  and  the  friendship  of  Ferdinand. 
The  last  was  by  far  the  most  baneful ;  his  fortunes 
mthered  under  it.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  enemy 
of  his  fiuth  and  of  his  country.  The  cities  shut  their 
^tes  against  him.  The  people  cursed  him.  Even 
the  scanty  band  of  cavaliers,  who  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed his  ill-starred  iMuiner,  began  to  desert  him; 
for  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  reward,  or  even  to 
support  them.  His  spirits  sank  with  his  fortune; 
and  he  feared  that,  in  a  lidle  lime,  he  should  not 
have  a  spot  of  earth  whereon  to  place  his  standard, 
or  ao  adherent  to  rally  under  it. 

In  the  midst  of  his  despondency,  be  received  a 
message  from  his  lion-hearted  mother,  the  sultana 
Ayxa  la  Ilorra.  "  For  shame,"  said  she,  "  to  linger 
about  the  borders  of  your  kingdom,  when  a  usurper 
is  sealed  in  your  capital !  Why  look  abroad  for  per- 
Edions  aid,  when  you  have  loyal  hearts  beating  true 
lo  yon  in  Granada  ?  The  albaycen  is  ready  to  throw 
open  its  gates  to  receive  you.  Strike  home  vigor- 
ouidy.  A  sudden  blow  may  mend  all,  or  make  an 
end.  A  throne,  or  a  grave !  for  a  king,  there  is  no 
itonoarable  medium." 

BoadMUl  was  of  an  undecided  diaracter  :  but  there 
are  otrcomstances  which  bring  the  most  wavering  to 


a  decision,  and,  when  once  resolved,  they  are  apt  to 
act  with  a  daring  impulse,  unknown  to  steadier 
judgments.  The  message  of  the  sultana  roused  him 
from  a  dream.  Granada,  beautiful  Granada!  with 
its  stately  Alhambra,  ils  delicious  gardens,  its  gushing 
and  limpid  fountains,  sparkling  among  groves  of 
orange,  citron,  and  myrtle,  rose  before  him.  "  What 
have  I  done,"  exclaimed  be,  "that  I  should  be  an 
exile  from  this  paradise  of  my  forefiilhers,  a  wan- 
derer and  fugitive  in  my  own  kingdom,  while  a  mur- 
derous usurper  sits  proudly  upon  my  throne?  Surely, 
Allah  will  befiriend  the  righteous  cause:  one  blow, 
and  all  may  be  my  own !" 

He  summoned  his  scanty  band  of  cavaliers.  "Who 
is  ready  to  follow  his  monarch  unto  the  death?"  said 
he;  and  every  one  laid  his  hand  upon  his  dmeter. 
"Enough!"  said  he  :  "let  each  man  arm  himself, 
and  prepare  his  steed  in  secret,  tor  an  enterprise  of 
toil  and  peril :  if  we  succeed,  our  reward  is  em- 
pire ! " 


CHAPTER  XLTI. 


■OW  BOIBDIL  HTVBNED  SECBETIT  TO  CBiSiDi ; 
WAS  BICUTED. 


iND  HOW  n( 


"  In  the  hand  of  God, "  exclaims  an  old  Arabian 
chronicler, "  is  the  destiny  of  princes :  he  alone  giveth 
empire.  A  single  Moorish  horseman,  mounted  on  a 
fleet  Arabian'steed,  was  one  day  traversing  the  moun- 
tains which  extend  between  Granada  and  the  frontiers 
of  IVIurcla.  He  galloped  swiftly  through  the  valleys, 
but  paused  and  looked  out  cautiously  from  the  sum- 
mit of  every  height.  A  squadron  of  cavaliers  follow- 
ed warily  at  a  distance.  There  were  fifty  lances. 
The  richness  of  their  armonr  and  attire  showed  them 
to  he  warriors  of  noble  rank,  and  their  leader  had  a 
lofly  and  prince-like  demeanour."  The  squadron  thus 
described  by  the  Arabian  chronicler  was  the  Moorish 
king  Boabdil  and  his  devoted  followers. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  tliey  pursued  their  ad- 
venturous journey,  avoiding  all  populous  parts  of  the 
country,  and  chusing  the  most  solitary  passes  of  the 
mountains.  They  suffered  severe  hardships  and  fo- 
tigues ;  but  they  suffered  without  a  murmur.  They 
were  accustomed  to  rugged  campaigning,  and  their 
steeds  were  of  generous  and  nnyielding  spirit.  It 
was  midnight,  and  all  was  dark  and  silent,  as  they 
descended  from  the  mountains,  and  approached  the 
city  of  Granada.  They  passed  along  quietly  under 
the  shadow  of  its  walls,  until  they  arrived  near  the 
gate  of  the  albaycen.  Here  Boabdil  ordered  his  fol- 
lowers to  halt,  and  remain  concealed.  Taking  but 
four  or  five  with  him,  he  advanced  resolutely  to  the 
gate,  and  knocked  with  the  hilt  of  his  cimeter.  The 
guards  demanded  who  sought  to  enter  at  that  un- 
seasonable hour.  "  YOur  king !"  exclaimed  Boabdil : 
"  open  the  gate,  and  admit  him." 

The  guards  held  forth  a  light,  and  recognised  the 
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{MKoa  «r  Uie  yontli&l  inoBareh.  Tbey  were  strnok 
with  sadden  awe,  and  threw  open  the  gates,  and 
fioabdil  and  his  CoUowere  entered  unmolested.  They 
galloped  to  the  dwellings  of  the  principal  iahabiiaiits 
of  the  aibj^cenj  tbuodering  at  their  portals,  and 
saramoDing  them  to  rise,  and  tike  arras  for  their 
rigfatfal  sovereign.  The  siunnoBS  was  instantly 
obeyed;  tnunpets  resoanded  throughout ihe  streets; 
the  gleam  of  torches  and  the  flash  of  arms  showed 
the  Moors  hiirry4ng  to  their  gathering-^aces ;  and  hy 
day-break  the  wh^e  force  Of  Ihealbayoen  was  ratlied 
under  the  standard  of  JBoabdil.  Such  was  tbe  socceas 
of  this  sudden  and  desperate  act  «f  the  young  bi»- 
narch ;  for  we  are  assured  by  eon  temporary  hiatorians, 
that  there  had  been  no  previous  concert  or  arrange- 
ment. "Astbeguardsopenedthegate  oftkecity  to 
admit  hin^"  observes  a  pious  chronicler,  "so  God 
opened  the  hearts  of  the  Moors  to  receive  hiaa  48  Hieir 
Wqg.'" 

In  the  morning  early,  the  tidings  of  this  eveffi  rous- 
ed El  Zagal  from  his  slumbers  in  the  Alhambra.  The 
fiery  old  warrior  assembled  his  gnard  in  haste,  and 
made  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  albaycen,  hop- 
ing to  come  upon  his  nephew  by  surprise.  He  was 
vigorously  met  by  Boabdil  and  his  adherents,  and 
driven  back  into  the  quarter  of  the  Alhambra.  An 
encounter  took  place  between  ihe  two  kings  in  Ihe 
scpare  before  theprincipal  mosque.  Here  they  fau^t, 
liand  to  hand,  with  implacaUe  fury,  as  thou^  k  had 
been  agreed  to  deoide  their  competition  for  the  «rown 
by  single  combat.  In  the  tumult  of  tlus  cbaaoe-med- 
ley  affray,  however,  they  wereseparated,  and  iheparty 
of  £1  Z^al  was  ultimately  driven  from  theeqnare. 

The  liattle  raged  for  some  time  in  tlie  streets  and 
jilaoes  of  the  city ;  but  finding  their  powers  of  mis- 
chief cramped  within  such  narrow  limits,  both  parlies 
sallied  forth  into  the  fields,  and  fought  heneath  4he 
walls  until  evening.  Many  fell  on  both  sides ;  and  at 
itight  each  party  withdrew  into  its  quarter,  until  the 
morniBg  gave  them  li^t  to  renew  the  nnnatural  con- 
flict. For  several  days,  the  two  divisions  of  the  city 
remaiaed  like  hostile  powers  arrayed  against  each 
other.  The  party  of  ihe  Alhambra  was  more  nu- 
tneroustiian  that  of  the  albaycen,  and  contained  most 
of  the  nobility  and  chivalry;  but  the  ac&erents  of 
Boabdil  were  men  hardened  and  strengtfiened  hy  la- 
bour, and  habitually  skilled  in  the  raercise  ef  arms. 

Thealbaycenonderweata  kind  of  siege  hy  the  forces 
of  £1  Zagal :  they  effected  breaches  in  the  walls,  and 
■made  repeated  attempts  to  ean-y  it  swwd  in  bend, 
but  were  as  often  repulsed.  The  troops  ef  fioabdil, 
•on  the  other  hand,  made  frequent  sallies ;  saA,  in  the 
oonflicts  which  took  place,  the  hatred  of  -the  oom- 
featantsvose  to  such  a  pitch  of  fory,  that  no  quarter 
was  given  on  either  side. 

Boabdil  perceived  the  infierierity  of  his  force.  He 
fireaded,  also,  that  bis  adberei^  being  for  the  most 
{lart 'tradesmen  and  artisans,  would  beeeote  impatient 

•  Pnlgar. 


of  this  iiMenniptioB  «( tbeir  gsisfoi  aeea|nliKiri 
disheartened  by  these  continual  scenes  ef  amp. 
He  seat  missives,  therefore,  in  aH  haste, ts  Ilsift' 
driqne  de  Toledo,  who  eemnanded  4ie  Chtiriii 
forces  on  the  frontier,  entreating  bis  asasinx. 

Don  Fadriqoe  had  received  orders  from  the  |n&> 
FerdinMd  to  aid  the  youtbfiil  nenarob  ia  all  tew 
tests  with  his  ancle.  He  advanoed,  AerelgR,  vil 
a  body  of  troops  near  to  Granada;  bat,  wvy  la 
some  treachery  might  be  intended,  he  stead  {k  Ml 
time  aloof,  watching  the  movemenls  «f  the  prfs. 
The  forioQs  and  sang;nbiBry  nature  ef  tbecoia, 
which 'distracted  unhappy  Granada,  seen  catmi 
him,  that  there  was  no  oi^lusion  betveen  tk» 
narcls.  He  sent  Boabdi,  therefore,  a  rcinhrcaw 
■of  Christian  foet-soMien  and  arqodnacn,  «k 
Fenun  Alvarez  de  Sotamayor,  alcayde  of  Gskna 
TUswuaia  firebrand  tiirown  in  to  lifUapan 
Ac  flames  off  war  in  the  dty^  which  reinnaed  ti^ 
hetween  tlie  Moorish  tehabiUats  for  Ae  tpmi^. 
days. 


CBKPVBKXVm. 

vow  VUG  *MDIflMO  liW 


HiniEaTo  the  events  of  this  Tcnowned  «v  h« 
-been  little  else  than  a  suooession  of  briffint  bn  W 
-exploits,  such  as  sadden  -forays  and  wtMtUniie 
among  tlie  moantaim,  or  «be  snifrisite  of  «fe 
fortresses,  and  frontier  towns.  We  approMA  w* 
more  important  and  prolonged  operations,  in  <tf 
ancient  and  mighty  cities,  fhe  bulwariu  of  Q""^ 
were  invested  by  powerfd  armies,  subdued  bf* 
and  regular  sieges,  and  Ihos  the  copitd  lefts'^ 
and  alme. 

The  glorious  triumphs  df  the  cathsKe  sow"^ 
says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,had  resoaodtdlh**' 
out  the  East,  and  ^filled  all  heathenesse  «i(h>tff 
The  Grand  Tnrk,  Bajazet  11,  and  Ws  deafly**' 
Grand  SOldan  of  figypt,  suspending  foriiiBetla 
hloody  fends,  «ntered  into  a  4eagne  to  proleci  ikti^ 
ligion  of  Mahomet  and  tiie  kingdom  of  Gmaft^ 
the  hostilities  of  the  Christians.  It  w«  owsj' 
hetween  ttiem,  (hat  Bajazet  shosld  send  *  p«^ 
armada  against  the  island  OfSidly,  then  appetf^ 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  for  the  purpose  of  di*a*c 
'the  attention  of  the  GastiKan  sovereigns,  «*•* 
Ihe  same  time,  great  bodies -of  troops  sboeld  ter* 
ed'into  Granada  ftwn  the  oppaskeooislef  ifrv*- 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  tinelTintdlK'i' 
irf  these  designs.  They  resotved  at  once  tennT* 
•war  into  the  seabord  of  Granada,  to  p«s«** 
selves  of  its  ports,  and  thus,  as  *  "were,  to  tar* 
gates  of  the  kingdom  ^insl  ail  eKtemal  nd-  ^ 
lagawastobethe  maiu  object  of  attwt  :>(«>>'" 
principal  sea-port  of  the  kiiijsdom,  and  tfBM***" 
aary  to  Its  existence,  h *ad  a«ng*«en  the  sm" 
<^nlent  oomimerce,  sending  many  ib^is  ««*«*** 
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of  Syria  and  E^pl.  It  was  aise  the  great  ehanoeioC 
conmuieatioii  witt  Ahkiky  tlirougb  vbidi  ware 
intfodMsd  supplies  of  money,  traops,  ams,  and 
Mleeds,  fVoM  Tnnis,  Trip^,  Fes,  Trenezan,  and 
other  Barbtry  powflr».  It  was^  empbaticaWj  called, 
tiKre(br«,  Ifae  Hand  and  Moutk  of  Granada. 

fiifore  lapag  uef;e  to  this  redeolNaMe  eity,  how- 
ever, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  neigh' 
IworHig  city  of  Vdes  Malaga,  and  its  dependent 
places,  wbidi  night  otherwise  harass  the  besieging 
army. 

For  till*  iasportant  campaign,  the  noliies  of  the 
kingdom  were  again  snnunened  to  take  the  ticid  with 
their  foroes,  in  the  spring  of  448T.  The  menaced 
mrasion  of  the  infidel  powers  of  the  East  bad  awak- 
ened new  ardour  in  the  boaoms  of  aU  trae  Christian 
knights,  and  so  zesdooslydid  they  respond  toiheswn- 
■aons  of  the  sovereigns,  that  an  army  of  twenty 
ibotuand  cavalry,  and  fifty  thoosand  ibet,  the  flower 
•f  Spaaidi  warriors,  led  by  the  iusvest  of  Spanish 
cavaliers,  thronged  tlio  rawwncd  eity  of  Centova  at 
the  appointed  time. 

On  the  mght  hefcre  this  mighty  host  set  forth  npon 
its  march,  an  earthquake  diook  the  city.  Tlie  inha- 
bitants, awakened  by  the  shaking  of  the  waMs  and 
rocking  of  the  towers,  fled  to  the  cowls  and  squares, 
fearing  tobe  OTcrwiMtmsd  1^  the  ruins  of  their  dwell- 
ings. The  earthquake  was  most  vident  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  royal  resldmoe,  the  site  of  the  ancient  pa- 
iBoe  of  the  Moorish  kings.  Ma»y  looked  upon  this  as 
an  ofloen  of  some  impending  evil,  hut  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  in  that  infel^le  sp«it  of  divination  which 
sooceeds  aa  event,  plainly  reads  in  it  a  presage,  that 
the  empire  of  the  Moors  was  about  to  be  shaken  to  its 
centre. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  eve  of  the  Sunday  of 
Palms,  saysa  worthy  and  loyal  chrmiiclerof  the  times, 
that  the  meet  catholic  monarch  departed  with  his 
army  to  render  service  to  heaven,  and  make  war 
upon  the  Moors.'  Heavy  rains  bad  swelled  all  the 
streams,  and  rendered  the  roads  deep  and  dificult. 
Hie  king  therefore  divided  his  host  into  two  bodies. 
In  one  he  pot  all  the  artillery,  guarded  by  a  stroi^ 
body  of  horse,  and  commanded  by  the  master  of  Alr 
eantara,  and  Martin  Alonso,  senior  of  Montemayor. 
This  division  was  to  proceed  by  the  road  through  the 
valleys,  where  pasturage  abounded  for  the  inen  which 
drew  the  ordnance. 

Tbe  main  body  of  the  army  was  led  by  the  king 
In  person.  It  was  divided  into  numerous  battalions, 
each  commanded  by  some  distinguished  cavalier. 
The  king  took  tbe  rough  and  perilons  read  of  the 
moontains;  and  few  mountains  are  more  rugged  and 
cfifBcult  than  those  of  Andalusia.  The  roads  are  mere 
mole-paths,  straggling  amidst  rocks  and  along  the 
verge  of  precipices,  clamberi^  vast  craggy  heights, 
or  descending  into  frightftil  chasms  and  ravines,  wUh 
scanty  and  uncertain  foothold  for  either  man  or  steed. 

•  PuIrw,  Grbaici  de  hn  Reyes  Citbolicos. 


Four  thousand  pioneers  were  sent  in  advance,  trader 
the  alcaydfr  de  los  Donzeies,  t»  eonqner,  in  some 
degree,  tiie  asperities  of  the  road.  Some  had  pickaxes 
and  crows,  (e  break  the  recks;  some  implenenls  to 
construct  bridges  over  the  mountain  torrents;  while 
it  was  the  duty  of  others  to  lay  slen^in^tones  in  the 
smaUer  streams.  As  the  eoontry  was  iMiabited  by 
fierce  Moorish  raountaineersj  Don  Diego  de  CastriRa 
was  despatched,  witfi  a  bo«ly  of  horse  and  foot,  to 
take  possession  of  the  heights  and  passes.  Notwith- 
standing every  precaution,  the  royal  army  suffered 
excessively  on  its  march.  At  one  time,  titere  ma  no 
place  to  encamp  for  five  leagues  of  the  most  toilsome- 
and  mewitainous  country,  and  many  of  the  beasts  of 
burden  saaft  dswn  aod  perished  on  the  road. 

It  waa  with  the  greatest  joy,  therefore,  that  the 
royal  army  energedrromthesestemandfrightfulde- 
fites,  and  came  to  where  they  looked  down  upon  the 
vega  of  Yeles  Malaga.  The  region  before  them  was 
one  of  the  most  delectabie  to  the  eye  that  ever  waa 
nrvagedby  anarmy.  Sheltered  from  every  rude  blast 
by  a  soeen  of  mountains,  and  sloping  and  expanding^ 
to  the  sooth,  this  lovely  valley  was  quickened  by  the 
most  generous  sunshine,  watered  by  the  silver  mean- 
derfaigs  of  the  Yelez,  and  refreshed  by  eooUng  breezes 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe  slopiiH;  hitts  were 
covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-trees,  the  distant 
flelds  waved  with  grain,  or  were  verdant  with  pas- 
turage, while  aroand  the  city  were  deiightfW  gardens, 
the  favourite  retreats  of  the  Moors,  where  their  whhe 
pavilions  gleamed  among  groves  of  oranges,  citrons, 
and  pomegranates,  and  vrere  surmounted  by  stately 
palms,  those  plants  of  southern  growth,  beqieaking  a 
generous  cliifaate  and  a  cloudless  sky. 

In  tbe  upper  part  of  this  delightful  valley  the  city 
of  Yelei  Malaga  reared  its  warrior  battlonents,  in 
stem  contrast  to  the  landscape.  It  was  huih  on  the 
dedivity  of  a  steep  and  insulated  hill,  and  strongly 
foriiOed  by  walls  and  towers.  The  crest  of  the  hHI 
rose  high  above  tite  town  into  a  mere  crag,  inacces- 
sible on  every  other  side,  and  crowned  by  a  powerM 
castle,  whidi  domineered  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Two  suburbs  swept  down  into  the  valley,  from 
the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  were  defended  by  bul- 
warks and  deep  ditches.  The  vast  ranges  of  grey 
mountains,  often  capped  with  clouds,  which  rose  lo 
the  North,  were  inhabited  by  a  hardy  and  warlike 
race,  whose  strong  fortresses  of  Comares,  Camillas, 
Competa,  and  Benemarhorga  Crowned  down  from 
eragged  hoghts. 

At  the  time  that  the  Christian  host  tfrired  in  sight 
of  this  valley,  a  squadron  was  hovering  on  the  smooth 
sea  before  it,  displaying  the  banner  of  Castile.  This 
was  oommanded  by  tbe  Count  of  Trevento,  and  con- 
sisted of  four  armed  galleys,  convoying  a  nwidier  of 
caravels,  laden  with  supplies  for  the  army. 

After  surveymg  the  ground,  King  Ferdfaiand  en- 
canqied  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  whieh  advanced 
dose  to  tbe  dty,  and  was  the  last  of  a  rugged  sierra, 
or  cliaia  of  heights,  that  extended  quite  to  Granada. 
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On  the  smnmit  of  this  mountain,  and  overlookrag 
the  camp,  was  a  Moorish  town,  powerfully  fortified, 
Galled  Bentomiz,  and  winch,  from  its  vicinity,  had 
been  considered  capable  of  yielding  great  assistance 
to  Yelez  Malaga.  Several  of  the  generals  remon- 
strated with  the  king  for  chasing  a  post  so  exposed  to 
assaults  from  the  mountaineers.  Ferdinand  replied, 
that  he  should  thus  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  city;  and  (hat,  as  to  the  dan- 
ger, his  soldiers  must  keep  the  more  vigilant  guard 
against  snrprbe. 

King  Ferdinand  rode  Ibrth,  attended  by  several 
cavaliers,  and  a  small  number  of  cuirassiers,  appoint- 
ing the  various  stations  of  the  camp.  While  a  tiody 
of  foot^oldiers  were  taking  possession,  as  an  advanced 
guard,  of  an  important  height  which  overlooked  the 
cily,  the  king  retired  to  a  tent  to  take  refreshment. 
While  at  table,  he  was  startled  by  a  sadden  nproar, 
and,  looking  forth,  beheld  his  soldiers  flying  before 
a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  The  king  had  on  no 
other  armour  but  a  cuirass.  Seizing  a  lance,  how- 
ever, he  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  galloped  to  pro- 
tect the  fugitives,  followed  by  his  handful  of  knights 
and  cuirassiers.  When  the  Spaniards  saw  the  king 
hastening  to  their  aid,  they  turned  upon  tlieir  pur- 
suers.' Ferdinand,  in  bis  eagerness,  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  foe.  One  of  his  grooms  was. 
killed  beside  him ;  but  before  the  Moor  who  slew  him 
could  escape,  the  king  transfixed  him  with  his  lance. 
He  then  sought  to  draw  his  sword,  which  hung  at 
his  saddle-bow,  but  in  vain.  Never  had  he  been  ex- 
posed to  such  peril :  he  was  snrroundM  by  the  ene- 
my, without  a  weapon  wherewith  to  defend  himself. 

In  this  moment  of  awful  jeopardy,  thfe  Marquis  of 
Cadiz,  the  Count  de  Cabra,  the  adelantado  of  Mur- 
cia,  with  two  other  cavaliers,  named  Gardlasso  de  la 
Vega  and  Diego  de  Alayde,  came  galloping  to  the 
scene  of  actipn,  and,  surrounding  the  king,  made  a 
loyal  rampart  of  timr  bodies  against  the  assaults  of 
the  Moors.  The  horse  of  the  marquis  was  .pierced 
by  an.  arrow,  and  that  worthy  cavalier  exposed  to 
imminent  danger;  but,  with  the  aid  of  his  valorous 
companions,  he  quickly  put  the  enemy  to.  flight,  and 
pursued  them  with  slaughter  to  the  very  gales  of  the 
city. 

When  these  loyal  waniors  returned  from  the  pur- 
suit, they  remonstrated  with  the  king  for  exposing 
his  Ufe  in  personal  conflict,  seeing  that  he  had  so 
many  valiant  captains,  whose  business  it  was  to  fight. 
They  reminded  bun,  that  the  life  of  a  prince  was  the 
life  of  his  people,  and  that  many  a  brave  army  was 
lost  by  the  loss  of  its  commander.  They  entreated 
bim,  tho^fore,  in  future  to  protect  them  with  the 
force  of  his  mind  in  the  cabinet,  rather  than  his  arm 
in  the  field. 

Ferdinand  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  their  ad- 
vice, but  declared,  that  he  could  not  see  his  people 
in  peril  without  venturing  his  person  to  assist  tliem : 
a  reply,  say  the  old  chroniclers,  wliich  delighted  the 
whole  army,  inasmuch  as  they  saw,  that  lie  not  only 


governed  them  as  a  good  king,  bntprotected  Ibcas 
a  valiant  captain.  Ferdinand,  however,  va  ett- 
scious  of  the  extreme  peril  to  ^^eh  he  bad  been  o- 
posed,  and  made  a  vow  never  again  to  ventnttirti 
battle  without  having  his  sword  girt  to  his  side.' 

When  this  achievement  of  the  king  was  reiatedk 
Isabella,  she  tremUed  amidst  her  joy  at  his  s^; 
and  afterwards,  in  memorial  of  (he  event,  she  gimlet 
to  Yelez  Malaga,  as  the  arms  of  the  cily,  the  fi^ 
of  the  kuig  on  horseback,,  with  a  groom  lyingdealii 
his  feet,  and  the  Moors  flying.* 

The  camp  was  fonned,  but  the  artillery  v«« 
on  the  road,  advancing  with  infinite  labonr  at  it 
rate  of  merely  a  league  a  day ;  far  heavy  nias  W 
converted  the  streams  of  the  valleys  into  raginsuc 
rents,  and  completely  broken  .up  the  roads,  hk 
mean  time  King  Ferdhiandordned  anassmltwlti 
suburbs  of  the  city.  They  were  carried,  ate) 
sanguinary  conflict  of  six  hours,  in  wfaidi  an 
Christian  cavaliers  were  killed  and  woooded,  igl 
among  the  latter  Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal,  soa  of  tit 
Duke  of  Braganza.  The  suburbs  were  Ibm  hM 
towards  the  city  with  trenches  and  p<y8ad«,al 
garrisoned  by  a  chosen  force  nnder  Don  Fadnqv^ 
Toledo.  Other  trenches  were  digged  romiditt 
city,  and  from  the  suburbs  to  the  royal  caiBp,»i 
to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  surwii^ 
country. 

Bodies  of  troops  were  also  sent  to  take  po«e>* 
of  the  mountain  passes,  by  which  the  sa|i|iiiatt 
the  army  bad  to  be  brought.  The  moantaiiis,b» 
ever,  were  so  steep  and  ru^ed,  and  so  foil  of  <iA 
and  lurking  places,  that  the  Moors  could  saUf  1^ 
and  retreat  in  perfect  security,  frequently  5wee(i« 
down  upon  Christian  convoys,  and  bearing  off  M 
booty  and  prisoners  to  their  strongholds.  Sm- 
times  the  Moors  would  light  fires  at  night  w  '^ 
sides  of  tite  mountains,  which  would  be  aasTti" 
by  fires  from  the  watch-towers  and  fortresses.  Bf 
these  signals  they  would  concert  assaults  qwa  lit 
Christian  camp,  which,  in  consequence,  ^»i(i^ 
to  be  continually  on  tlie  alert,  and  readj  to  tto 
arms. 

King  Ferdinand  flattered  himself,  that  the  i* 
festation  of  his  focce  had  struck^fBdenl  tenw«* 
the  city,  and  that,  by  offers  of  clemency,  iini^^ 
induced  to  capitiilate.  He  wrote  a  letter,  thef**' 
to  the  commanders,  promising,  in  case  of  in)i««* 
surrender,  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  pem*' 
ted  to  depart  with  their  effects ;  but  threatening** 
with  fire  and  sword  if  they  persisted  in  'I**""'?? 
letter  was  despatched  by  a  cavalier  named  C»r«^ 
who,  puUing  it  on  the  end  of  a  lance, gave  'Al»«' 
Moors  who  were  on  the  walls  of  the  dty.  Tliew"" 
manders  replied,  that  the  king  was  too  noWe » 
magnanimous  to  put  such  a  threat  lnexecoii«, 
that  they  should  not  surrender,  as  they  b** 

■  niescas.  Hist.  Ponlif.,  Ub.  vi,  c.  20.   Vedmar.  HM  ^  ' 
Malaga. 
>  Idem.  I 
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artillery  could  not  be  broogfat  to  the  camp,  and  thej 
vren  promised  succour  bj  the  king  of  Granada. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  received  this  reply,  the 
king  learned,  that  altheslrong  town  of  Comares,  upon 
a  height  about  two  leagues  distant  fitim  the  camp,  a 
large  number  of  warriors  bad  assembled  from  the 
Axarqnia,  the  same  mountains  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian cavaliers  had  been  massacred  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war ;  and  that  others  were  daily  expected,  for 
this  ru^ed  sierra  was  capable  of  furnishing  fifteen 
tlioosand  fighting  men. 

King  Ferdinand  felt  that  his  army,  thus  disjointed 
I  and  enclosed  m  an  enemy's  country,  was  in  a  perilous 
situation,  and  that  the  utmost  discipline  and  v^anoe 
were  necessary.  He  put  the  camp  under  llie  strict- 
L  est  regulations,  forbidding  all  gaming,  blasphemy, 
or  brawl,  and  expelling  all  loose  women,  and  their 
'  attendant  buliy-rufBans,  the  usual  fomenters  of  riot 
and  contention  among  soldiery.  He  ordered  that 
none  should  sally  forth  (o  skirmish  without  permis- 
sion from  their  commanders ;  that  none  should  set 
fire  to  tlie  woods  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
,  that  all  word  of  security  given  to  Moorish  places  or  in- 
dividoals  should  be  inviolably  observed.  These  re- 
gulations were  enforced  by  severe  penalties,  and  had 
sack  salutary  effect,  that,  though  a  vast  host  of  various 
people  was  collected  together,  not  an  opprobrious 
epithet  was  heard,  nor  a  weapon  drawn  in  quarrel. 

In  the  mean  time  the  doud  of  war  weal  on  gather- 
ing about  the  summits  of  the  mountains :  multitudes 
of  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  sierra  descended  to  the 
lower  heights  of  Bentomiz,  which  oveihung  the  camp, 
intending  to  force  their  way  into  the  city.  A  detach- 
ment was  sent  against  (hem,  which,  after  sliarp  fight- 
ing, drove  them  to  the  higher  cliik  of  the  mountain, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  them. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  encampment  of  the 
army,  yet  still  the  artillery  had  not  arrived.  The 
lombards  and  other  heavy  ordnance  were  left,  in  des- 
pair, at  Antequera ;  the  rest  came  groaning  slowly 
through  the  narrow  valleys,  whidi  were  filled  with 
long  trains  of  artillery  and  cars  laden  with  munitions. 
At  length  part  of  the  smaller  ordnance  arrived  within 
half  a  league  of  the  camp,  and  the  Christians  were 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  soon  being  able  to  make 
a  r^olar  attack  upon  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XLVra. 

HOW  UNO  mDINiND  IHD  IIS  iRMT  WS»  nPOSID  TO 

iHMinBirr  pniL  iirou  vilu  miuoi. 

Whilb  tlie  standard  of  the  cross  waved  on  the 
bills  before  Velez  Malaga,  and  every  height  and  cliff 
bristled  with  hostile  arms,  the  dvil  war  between  the 
factions  of  the  Alliambraand  the  albaycen,  or  ralhei* 
between  El  Zagal  and  £1  Chico,  continuetl  to  con- 
vulse the  city  of  Granada. 


The  tidings  of  the  investment  of  Ydez  Malaga  at 
length  roused  the  attmUon  of  the  oM  men  and  the 
alfeqnis,  whose  heads  were  not  heated  by  the  daily 
broils.  They  spread  themselves  through  the  dty, 
and  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
Uieir  conunon  danger. 

"  Why,"  said  they,  "  continue  these  brawls  be- 
tween brethren  and  kindred  ?  What  battles  are  these, 
where  even  triumph  is  ignominious,  and  the  victor 
blushes  and  conceals  his  scars  ?  Behold  (he  Christians 
ravaging  the  land  won  by  (be  valour  and  blood  of 
your  forefothers,  dwelling  in  the  houses  (hey  have 
bdilt,  sitting  under  the  trees  they  have  planted,  while 
your  brethren  wander  about,  houseless  and  desolate. 
Do  you  wish  to  seek  your  real  foe  ?  He  is  encamped 
on  the  mountain  of  Bentomiz.  Do  you  want  a  field 
for  the  display  of  your  valour  ?  You  will  find  it  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Ydez  Malaga." 

When  they  had  roused  (he  spirit  of  (he  people, 
they  made  thdr  way  to  the  rival  kings,  and  addressed 
them  with  like  remons(rances.  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax, 
the  inspired  san(on,  reproached  £1  Zagal  with  his 
blind  and  senseless  ambition.  "Yon  are  striving  to 
be  king,"  said  he  bitterly,  "yet  suffer  the  kingdom 
to  be  lost." 

£1  Zagal  found  himself  in  a  perplexing  dilemma. 
He  had  a  double  war  to  wage,  with  the  enemy  with- 
out and  the  enemy  within.  Should  the  Christians 
gain  possession  of  the  sea-coast,  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  kingdom ;  should  he  leave  Granada  to  oppose 
them,  his  vacant  throne  nught  be  seized  on  by  his 
nephew.  He  made  a  merit  of  necessity;  and,  pre- 
tending to  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  albquis, 
endeavoured  to  compromise  with  Boabdil.  He  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  at  the  daily  losses  of  the  coim- 
try,  caused  by  the  dissensions  of  the  capital;  an 
opportunity  now  presented  itself  to  retrieve  all  by  a 
Mow.  The  Christians  had,  in  a  manner,  pot  tliem- 
sdves  in  a  tomb  between  the  mountains;  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  (hrow  the  earth  upon  (hem.  He  offered 
to  resign  (he  title  of  king,  to  submit  to  ihe  government 
of  his  nephew,  and  fight  under  his  8(andard;  all 
hedesired  was  (o  hasten  to  the rdief  of  Ydez  Malaga, 
and  (o  (ake  full  vengeance  on  the  Christians. 

Boabdil  spumed  his  proposition  as  the  artifice  of 
a  hypocrite  and  a  traitor.  "How  shall  I  trust  a 
man,"  said  he, "  who  has  murdered  my  father  and  my 
kindred  by  treacitery,  and  repeatedly  sought  my  own 
life,  both  by  violence  and  stratagem  ? " 

£1  Zagal  foamed  with  rage  and  vexadon ;  but  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  was  beset  by  the  alfaquis 
and  the  nobles  of  bis  court ;  the  youthful  cavaliers 
were  hot  for  action,  the  common  people  loud  in  their 
complaints  that  the  richest  dlies  were  abandoned  to 
the  enemy.  The  old  warrior  was  naturally  fond  of 
fighting ;  he  saw  also,  that  to  remain  inactive  would 
endanger  both  crown  and  kingdom,  witereas  a  suc- 
cessful blow  would  secure  his  popularity  in  Granada. 
He  had  a  much  more  powerful  force  (lian  his  nephew, 
having  lately  received  reinfm  cements  from  Baxa, 
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Goadit,  and  Abneria ;  he  could  taaith  Itorefara  whh 
a  krge  force,  and  y«t  leare  a  stroBf^  garriMn  in  tiw 
Ailiainiica.  He  formed  his  meewn-es  aceonRngly, 
and  departed  snddeaty  in  Uie  night,  at  the  head  ef 
one  thousaad  bone  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  He 
took  the  most  unfreqaented  roads  along  the  ^ain  of 
mauBtaiBs  extending  ftwa  Granada  to  the  height  of 
BeBtomJK,  and  proceeded  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  ar- 
riTe  theft  before  King  Ferduund  had  notiee  of  his 
approach. 

The  ChrisliaM  were  alarmed  one  evening  by  the 
swMen  Ma»Bg  of  great  fires  on  the  mountain,  aboot 
the  fortress  of  BestooH.  By  the  ruddy  light  they 
Mield  the  flash  of  weapons  and  the  array  of  taoops, 
and  they  heard  the  distant  sound  of  Mo««ish  drama 
and  truBipeta.  The  firesoC  Bentomiz  wereawwercd 
by  iires  on  the  lovers  of  Yetez  Malaga.  The  shaoU 
of  <'£1  Zagal!  El  Zagal!"  echoed  along  thechfb 
and  reaoniided  fbom  the  city,  aad  the  Christians  iwnd 
that  the  old  wai-rior-kiiig  of  Granada  was  am  the 
uKWBlain  above  their  camp. 

The  spirits  of  the  Moors  were  suddenly  raised  to  a 
pitch  of  the  greatest  exultation,  while  the  ChristkinB 
were  astonished  to  see  this  storm  of  war  ready  to 
burst  upon  their  heads.  The  Count  de  Cabra,  with 
his  aecustomed  eagerness  when  there  was  a  king  in 
the  field,  would  fain  have  seated- the  heights,  and  at- 
tacked El  Zagal  before  he  had  thne  to  form  his  oamp; 
but  Ferdinand,  who  was  more  cool  and  wary,  re- 
strained him.  To  attack  the  height  weald  be  to 
abandon  the  siege.  Ue  ordered  every  one,  therefore, 
to  keep  vigilant  watch  at  his  poet,  and  to  stand  ready 
to  defend  it  to  the  utmost,  but  on  no  accetutt  to  saHy 
forth  and  attack  the  enemy. 

All  night  the  signal-fires  kept  blazing  akwg  the 
mountains,  rousing  and  animating  the  whole  eoonlry. 
The  morning  sun  rose  over  the  lofty  summit  of  Ben- 
tomiz  on  a  scene  of  martial  splendntr.  As  its  rays 
glanced  down  the  monntain,  they  Kgbted  np  the 
white  tenis  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  cresting  its 
lower  prominences,  their  pennons  and  enagns  flut- 
tering in  the  morning  breeM.  The  sumptuoas  pavi- 
lion of  the  king,  with  the  holy  standard  of  the  cress, 
and  the  royal  banners  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  do- 
minated the  eneaaapment.  Beyond  lay  the  city,  its 
lofty  castle  and  nnmerous  towers  glistening  with 
arms;  while  above  all,  and  just  on  the  profile  of  the 
height,  in  the  full  Maze  of  the  rising  sun,  were  des- 
cried the  tents  of  the  Moor,  his  torbaned  troops 
clustering  about  them,  and  his  infidel  banners  float- 
ing against  the  sky.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  where 
the  night-fire  had  biased,  and  the  clash  of  the  Moorish 
cymbal,  the  bray  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  neigh  of 
steeds,  were  foinlly  heard  from  those  airy  heights. 
So  pure  and  transparent  is  the  atmosphere  in  this 
region,  that  every  object  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  and  the  Christians  were  able  to  be- 
hold the  formidable  hosts  of  foes  that  were  gathering 
on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  mwmtains. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Moorish  king  was 


to  delaeh  a  large  force  mder  Bedovan  de  Yuegu, 
alcayde  of  Granada,  to  cyi  npao  the  com'oj  of  «rt- 
naace,  whidi  stretched  for  a  great  distance  tkti^ 
tbeaoantaiB  defiles.  Ferdinand  had  antidpaled  tin 
s^tempt,  aad  sent  the  commander  o(  Leon  wid)  t 
body  of  borseand  foot  to  reinforce  Uieaiaiter  of  Al- 
eantara.  El  Zagal,  from  his  noimtaiBbeigfat,lKiidl 
tbe  detaduBcnt  issue  freoi  tiie  camp,  and  immeiiatel! 
recafled  Rodovan  de  Vanegas.  Tbe  anni«aow  r- 
■HtoKd  quiet  far  a  tiaae,  the  Moor  laokiii^giali 
down  upon  the  Christian  camp,  bke  a  tiger  medkaa; 
a  bound  upon  hiapacy.  The  Christians  wen  io  tar- 
6d jeopardy;  ahmlilc  eky  bdmr  them,  a  yowoU 
amy  above  theaa,  and  on  every  sids  aKHuttaiBiiel 
with  implacaUs  foes. 

After  El  Zagai  had  matnrdy  oaasn^  the  iil» 
tioa  of  titte  Christian  eamp,  and  iahtaed  hioRllil 
aU  the  passes  of  the  mountain,  be  cooceiied  a  pfai 
to  suEfHise  the  enemy,  whidi  he  flattered  Unrii 
would  ensure  their  nun,  and  perhaps  tbe  ctptnti' 
king  Ferdinand.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ala;^i' 
the  city,  commanding  him,  in  the  dead  af  theai^ 
en  a  sigsaifire  being  aaade  fram  the  mooaliia,  k 
saliy  forth  with  aU  Us  toenps,  and  M  forioolyqo 
Ihecemp.  The  king  would,  at  the  ssone  liac, nt 
down  with  his  army  from  the  aaanntaiB,  aad  anil 
on  the  opposite  tide,,  ttais  ovOTwhetaoiiig  it  at  fc 
hoar  ef  deep  repose.  This  ktter  be  detpalckedk;> 
rcaegado  Christian,  wha  knev  all  the  secret  mki 
the  country,  and^  if  taken,  could  pass  himielfbi 
Christian  wh»  had  escaped  fram  captivity. 

The  fierce  El  Zagal,  confidant  in  ihe  MoecH  dfk 
stratagem,  toeked  down  npon  tine  Chrisliw  »  ^ 
devoted  vietims.  As  the  son  went  dowa,  and  ih 
long  shadows  of  tbe  meoKlains  stretched  acmlkc 
vega,  he  pointed  with  exultation  to  the  caoybdM'' 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  impending  dtaf 
"Allah achbar!"e]cclaimcdhe,  "God isgnat;!  k- 
hold,  the  uid>alievers  are  delivered  into  ear  bwii 
thdr  king  aad  choicest  chivalry  will  soon  btatw 
mercy.  Now  is  the  time  to  show  tfae  ooanf^  af  M 
and  by  one  glorious  victory  retrieve  aU  that  «e  kff 
lost.  Happy  he  who  foils  fighting  in  the  caaae  af  li* 
prophet :  he  will  at  once  be  transported  to  thefW' 
dise  of  the  foithfhl,  and  smnroonded  by  iiW^ 
houries !  Happy  be  who  shall  survive  victorkms :  b 
will  behold  Granada,  an  earthly  paradise,  once  nv|. 
delivered  from  its  foes,  and  restored  to  all  its  gl«T 
The  words  of  El  Ziagal  were  received  with  aeda*- 
lions  by  his  troops,  who  waited  impatienliy  it  '^ 
apiwinted  hour  to  pour  down  from  their  mounw 
hold  upon  the  Christians. 
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CHAPTER  XUX. 


Queen  Ibibsixa  and  her  court  had  ranained  at 
Cordova,  in  great  aniciety  for  the  remll  of  Uk  royal 
expediiiflB.  Everyday  brought  tidings  of  the  dif- 
ficuMes  which  Atended  the  iransportatioR  9f  the 
«rdii«ice  and  munitions,  aad  of  the  critieal  HtuatiMi 
ol  the  army. 

While  in  this  state  of  amnous  ssspense,  ooafiers 
arrived  mUn  all  speed  from  the  frontiers,  bringing 
tidings  (tf  the  sadden  saHy  af  £i  Kagal  fron  Granada 
to  surprise  the  Christian  camp.  All  Cordova  was  in 
constematicn.  The  destruction  of  4be  Andatmian 
chivalry  among  themonataiNsof  this  very  ndglthonr- 
bood  was  called  to  mind  j  it  was  feared  that  similar 
mill  was  aboot  to  burst  forth,  from  roCks  and  pre- 
cipiees,  upon  Ferdinand  and  his  army. 

Queen  Isabelhi  shared  in  the  public  atam;  but  it 
served  to  rouse  aM  the  energies  of  iwr  heroic  nind. 
Instead  «if  ottering  idle  iqpprebensions,  ulie  sought 
eniyhow  to  ayertthe  danger.  She  caMed  upon  afl 
the  men  of  Andatasia,  under  the  age  of  sefventy,  <• 
arm  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  ttieir'seTerei^;  and 
tite  freparedle  set  out  with  the  ^m  lews. 

The  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  «Mi  Pedro  Gonzales 
<de  Mendoea,  in  whom  the  piety  of  the  saint  and  fte 
-wisdom  of  the  «eun8enor  were  mingled  with  the  fire 
of  the  cavalier,  offered  high  pay  to  all  borsoBen  who 
w«uld  foDew  him  to  aid  their  king  and  the  Christian 
cause ;  and  buckling  on  armour,  prepared  tolead  them 
to  the  scene  of  danger. 

The  summons  of  the  queen  roused  Mk  quick  An- 
dslasian  spirit.  Warriors,  who  had  long  since  given 
np  fighting,  and  had  sent  their  sons  to  battle,  now 
seieed  the  sword  and  tance  that  wero  rusting  «h  the 
wall,  and  marsbatted  forth  (heir  grey-headed  do- 
meBticB  and  their  grand-children  for  Ae  field.  The 
greet  dread  was,  that  all  aid  wonld  arrive  toe  late. 
£1  Z^al  and  his  host  had  passed  like  a  storm  thrpogh 
the  oteuntains,  and  it  w«s  feared  the  tempest  had  al- 
ready hurst  upon  (be  Chris^n  camp. 

In  the  mean  whUe  tbeoight  bad  dosed,  which  had 
been  appointed  by  El  Zagal  for  the  CKCBtion  of  Ins 
plan.  He  had  watched  the  last  light  of  day  expire, 
aad  all  the  Spamsh  camp  remained  tnuaquil.  As  the 
hoore  WOK  away,  the  camp4ires  wero  gradualty  ex- 
tinguisbed.  No  drum  or  Inunpet  sonaded  from  be- 
low ;  netinig  was  beard  but  now  and  liien  the  heavy 
tread  of  troops,  or  tbe  edioing  tramp  of  horses,  the 
OMUJ  patrols  of  the  caaap,  and  the  chaages  of  tbt 
gaa>d.  £1  Zagal  restrained  his  own  impatieiKe,  and 
tliat  of  his  troops,  until  tlie  night  should  be  advanoed, 
and  tke  camp  sank  in  that  heavy  sleep  from  which 
men  arewitli  difRcuHy  awakened,  and,  when  awak- 
ened, so  prone  to  be  bewiMeradand  dismayedi 

At  loigth  the  appointed  boar  anived.  By  order 
efthe Moorish  king  a  bright  flaaie  sprung  up  fram the 


bright  of  Bentomiz;  bat  El  Zagat  looked  in  nin  for 
the  respanding  tight  fron  the  city.  GHs  impatience 
caold  brook  no  longer  delay  :  he  ordered  the  advance 
«f  the  army  to  descend  the  mountain  defile,  and  M- 
tack  the  camp.  Tbe  drMe  was  nairow,  aiid  over- 
hung by  rocks.  As  the  troops  proceeded,  they  came 
suddenly,  in  a  shadowy  hoNow,  opon  a  dark  mass  of 
CbrislhHi  warriora.  A  loud  «hout  bmst  iMlh,  and 
the  Christians  raehed  to  assidl  them,  ^le  Moors, 
awprised  and  ^foooneerted,  retreated  in  conAinon  to 
the  height.  When  El  Kagal  heard  «f  a  ChristJaa  f»rce 
posted  in  the  dcfte,  hedoabted  some  counter  plan  of 
the  enemy.  He  gave  orders  to  light  the  moantain- 
fires.  On  a  signal  given,  bright  flames  sprang  oat 
an  «asry  height,  from  great  pyres  of  wood  prepared 
tor  tbe  pavpese.  CKff  Maaed  out  after  diff,  until  (he 
whole  atmospberc  was  in  a  glow  ef  fcrnace  light. 
The  raddy  glare  Kl  «p  the  glens  and  passes  of  IbC 
mountains,  and  fell  strongly  upon  the  OnrMantnvap, 
TCveahng  all  its  tents,  and  €very  post  and  briwaiii. 
Wherever  El  Zagal  tamed  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the 
Kgbt  of  bis  'fires  flatted  back  frwn  cuirass,  and  hehn. 
and  spatkhng  lance;  he  beheld  «  grewe  of  spears 
ftonted  in  every  pass,  every  assailable  foittt  bristling 
w4th  arms,  and  squadrons  of  horse  and  fbot,  in  baMe 
array,  awaiting  liis  attack. 

In  fact,  the  letter  of  El  Zagal  to  the  idcayde  of 
Velez  Malaga  had  been  interoepted  by  the  vigilant 
FerdinHnd,  and  the  renegade  messenger  hanged,  and 
secret  measures  'taAcen,  after  the  night  had  closed  in^ 
to  give  fte  enemy  a  warm  reception.  El  Zagal  saw 
that  his  plan  of  varprise  was  discovered  and  tinled : 
larians  with  disappointment,  he  ordered  bis  troops 
forward  to  the  attack .  They  rn^ied  down  the  deile 
with  hMid  cties,  bat  were  again  encounteired  by  Uie 
mass  Off  Christian  warriors,  being  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  army  commanded  by  Den  Hmtado  de  Men- 
doea, brother  of  the  grand  cardinal.  The  Moors 
were  again  repulsed,  and  retreefted  up  the  heights. 
Don  Hnrtade  weuM  hare  pursued  them ;  but  the 
ascent  was  steep  and  ragged,  and  easily  defended  by 
the  Moors.  A  sharp  action  was  kept  np  through  the 
night  with  cross-bows,  darts,  and  arquebuses;  the 
diflb  echoed  with  deofecring  uproar,  while  the  Ores, 
blazing  upon  the  mountains,  threw  a  lurid  and  meer- 
tain  light  upon  the  scene. 

When  the  day  dawned,  and  the  Moors  saw  that 
there  was  no  co-operation  feom  the  city,  they  began 
to  slacken  in  their  ardour ;  they  beheld  also  every 
pass  of  themoantain  fHled  witii  Oliristian  troops,  and 
began  to  apprehend  an  assault  in  return.  Just  then 
King  Ferdinand  sent  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  with  horse 
and  faet,  to  seiae  apon  a  heiglit  occupied  by  a  bat- 
talion of  the  enemy.  The  Marquis  assailed  the  Moors 
with  his  nsual  intrepidity,  and  soon  put  them  to  flight. 
The  others,  who  were  above,  seeing  then:  compa* 
nioRB  ftyiag,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  alarm. 
They  threw  down  their  arms  and  retreated.  One  of 
those  anaccountabie  panics  wtaeh  now  and  then 
seiie  upon  great  bodies  of  people,  aad  to  which  the 
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iight-spiriled  Moors  were  very  prone,  now  efteai 
Uiroagh  the  camp.  They  were  terrified  they  knew 
not  why,  or  at  what.  They  threw  away  swords, 
lances,  breast-plates,  cross-bows,  every  thing  that 
coald  burden  or  impede  their  flight,  and,  spreading 
themselves  wildly  over  the  mountains,  fled  headlong 
down  the  defiles.  They  fled ,  without  pursuers,  from 
the  glimpse  of  each  other's  arms,  from  the  sound 
of  each  other's  footsteps.  Rodovan  de  Yan^as,  the 
brave  alcayde  of  Granada,  alone  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  body  of  the  fugitives :  he  made  a  circuit 
with  them  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and, 
forcing  his  way  across  a  weak  part  of  the  Christian 
lines,  galloped  towards  Yelez  Malaga.  The  rest  of 
the  Moorish  host  was  completely  scattered.  In  vain 
did  £1  Zagal  and  bis  knights  attempt  to  rally  them; 
they  were  left  almost  alone,  and  had  to.consult  their 
own  security  by  flight.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  find- 
ing no  opposition,  ascended  from  height  to  heigiit, 
cautiously  reconnoitring,  and  fearful  of  some  stra- 
tagem or  ambush.  All,  however,  was  quiet.  He 
reached,  with  bis  men,  tlie  place  which  the  Moorish 
army  had  occupied :  the  heights  were  abandoned, 
and  strewed  with  cuirasses,  cimeters,  cross-bows,  and 
other  weapons.  His  force  was  too  small  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  and  be  returned  to  the  royal  camp  laden  with 
the  spoils. 

King  Ferdinand  at  first  could  not  credit  so  signal 
and  miraculous  a  defeat.  He  suspectedsome  lurking 
stratagem.  He  ordered,  therefore,  thata  strict  watch 
should  be  maintained  throughout  the  camp,  and  every 
one  be  ready  for  instant  action.  The  following  night 
a  thousand  cavaliers  and  hidalgos  kept  guard  about 
the  royal  leqt,  as  they  had  done  for  several  preceding 
nights ;  nor  did  the  king  relax  this  vigilance,  until  be 
received  certain  intelligence  that  the  army  was  com- 
pletely scattered,  and  £1  Zagal  flying  in  confusion. 

The  tidmgs  of  thb  route,  and  of  the  safety  of  the 
Christian  army,  arrived  at  Cordova  just  as  the  rein- 
forcements were  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  The 
anxiety  and  alarm  of  the  queen  and  the  public  were 
turned  to  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude.  The  forces 
were  disbanded,  solemn  processions  were  made,  and 
T«  Deums  dianted  in  the  chorches  for  so  signal  a 
victory. 


CHAPTER  L. 

BOW  TBB  nOPU  or  GRIIIADX  lEWMDD)  TBI  VALOOI 
or  IL  ZIGAL. 

The  daring  spirit  of  the  old  warrior,  Muley  Ab- 
dalla  el  Zagal,  in  sallying  forth  to  defend  his  terri- 
tories, while  he  leftan  arroedrival  in  his  capital,  had 
struck  the  people  of  Granada  with  admiration.  They 
recalled  hb  former  exploits,  and  again  anticipated 
some  hardy  achievement  from  bis  furious  valour. 
Gom-iers  from  the  army  reported  its  formidable  po- 
sition on  the  height  of  Benlomiz.    For  a  time  tlwre 


was  a  pause  in  the  bloody  commotkMU  of  ihtdiT;  li 
attention  was  turned  to  the  Uowabouttobesindti 
the  Christian  ctmp.  The  same  conadmtioas,  ik 
diffused  anxiety  and  terror  through  Conkn.fK^ 
every  bosom  with  exulting  coDfidence  is  Gmi 
The  Moors  expected  to  hear  of  another  mam.  i 
tliat  in  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  "QZi^li 
again  entrapped  the  enemy !"  was  ihe  cty 
power  of  the  unbelievers  is  about  tobestndtt 
heart;  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  Chrirtiaiikiei' 
captive  to  the  capital !"  Thus  (be  nameof  ElZa 
was  on  every  tongue.  He  was  extolled  a^the  sim 
of  the  country,  the  only  one  worthy  of  vatiik 
Moorish  crown.  Soabdiiwas  reviled  is  bK(i)r 
maining  passive  while  his  country  vis  inndeii;! 
so  violent  became  the  clamour  of  the  |Nifiib(t,t 
his  adherents  trembled  for  hissafety. 

While  tlie.  people  of  Granada  vrenrnfit 
looking'*  for  tidings  of  the  anticipated  neltn.s 
tered  horsemen  came  sponing  across  tbevegi  T* 
were  fugitives  from  the  Moorish  anny,  mdlnc 
the  first  incoherent  account  of  its  defeat.  E«!< 
who  attempted  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  aucee^ 
panic  and  dispersion  was  as  if  bewitdeied  M 
broken  recollection  of  some  frigfathil  dreai  I 
knew  not  how  or  why  it  came  to  pass.  He  US^' 
a  battle  in  the  night  among  nx^  and  ptecfe 
by  the  glare  of  bale-fires;  of  moltiUides  ofz> 
foes  in  every  pass,  seen  by  gleams  and  Sssbi' 
the  sadden  horror  that  seized  upon  the  am;  *  * 
break,  its  Iteadlong  flight  and  total  dtsperskn.  ^ 
after  hour  the  arrival  of  other  fugitives ooofa*' 
story  of  rum  and  disgrace. 

In  proportion  to  Uieir  recent  vaunting  nsikf* 
miliation  that  now  fell  upon  the  people  of  Go* 
There  was  a  universal  burst,  not  of  grief;  W  it 
nation. 

They  confounded  the  leader  with  the  anr' 
deserted  with  those  who  had  abandoned  i»i* 
£1  Zagal,  from  being  their  idol,  became  tbe#>' 
their  execration.  He  bad  sacrificed  ibe  ino;;  '"1 
disgraced  thenation ;  he  had  betrayed  tbeamirf' 
was  a  dastard,  a  traitor,  he  was  unworthy  to  t^ 

On  a  sudden,  one  among  the  mnllitnde  a^* 
"  Long  live  Boabdil  d  Chico ! "  The  cry  w<* 
on  all  sides,  and  every  one  shouted,  "^'. 
Boabdil  el  Chico!  long  live  the  legitimte''?' 
Granada!  and  death  to  all  usurpers.'"  1°'^'' 
cilementof  the  moment  they  thronged  to  tbeil^ 
and  those,  who  had  lately  besieged  Boa 
now  surrounded  his  palace  with  acctaBtfio* 
keys  of  the  city  and  of  all  the  fortresses  W  ^ 
his  feet ;  he  was  borne  in  sUte  to  the  Albaa^' 
once  more  seated,  with  aU  doe  cereaWi  * 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Boabdil  bad  by  this  time  become  seaco^ 

be  crowned  and  uncrowned  by  the  ""*'^'*^Jl 

he  pu^no  great  faith  in  the  duraUoBof**^ 

•He  knew,  that  be  was  surrounded byk**'"J 

and  that  most  of  the  coarliers  of  the.  Aftf**" 
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secretly  devoted  to  his  wide.  He  ascended  the  throne 
as  the  rightftol  sovereign,  who  bad  been  dispossessed 
of  it  by  usurpation,  and  he  ordered  the  beads  of  four 
of  the  principal  luMes  to  be  struck  off,  who  had  been 
nxist  zealons  in  support  of  the  usurper.  Executions 
of  this  kind  vien  matters  of  coarse  on  any  change  of 
Moorish  government,  and  Boabdil  -was  extolled  for 
his  moderation  and  humanity,  in  being  content  with 
so  small  a  sacrifice.  The  factions  were  awed  into  obe- 
dience; the  populace,  delighted  with  any  change, 
extolled  Boabdil  to  the  skies,  and  the  name  of  Muley 
Abdalla  el  2Uigal  was  for  a  time  a  by-word  of  scora 
and  opprobrium  throu^out  the  city. 

Never  was  any  commander  more  astonished  and 
confounded  by  a  sudden  reverse  than  El  Zagal.  The 
evening  had  seen  him  with  a  powerful  army  at  his 
command,  his  enemy  within  hb  grasp,  and  victory 
about  to  cover  him  with  glory,  and  to  consolidate  his 
power.  The  morning  beheld  him  a  fugitive  among 
the  mountains;  his  army,  his  prosperity,  his  power, 
all  dispelled  he  knew  not  how ;  gone  like  a  dream  of 
the  night.  In  vain  had  he  tried  to  stem  the  headlong 
fli^t  of  the  soldiery.  He  saw  his  squadrons  breaking 
and  dispersing  among  the  cliCEs  of  the  mountains,  un- 
til, of  all  his  host,  only  a  handful  of  cavaliers  remained 
fiiithfal  to  him.  With  these  he  made  a  gloomy  re- 
treat towards  Granada,  but  with  a  heart  full  of  fore- 
boding. When  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  paused  on 
the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  and  sent  forth  scouts  to  col- 
lect intelligence.  They  returned  with  dejected  coun- 
tenances. ' '  The  gates  of  Granada,"  said  they, "  are 
dosed  against  yon.  The  banner  of  Boabdil  floats  on 
tbe  tower  of  the  Alhambra." 

£1  Zagal  turned  his  steed,  and  departed  in  silence. 
He  retreated  to  the  town  of  Almune^ar,  and  from 
thence  to  Almeria,  places  which  still  remained  faith- 
fnl  to  him.  Restless  and  uneasy  at  being  so  dktant 
from  the  capital,  he  again  changed  his  abode  and  re- 
paired to  tlie  dty  of  Guadix,  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Granada.  Here  he  remained,  endeavouring  to  rally 
his  tatcea,  and  preparing  to  avail  himsdf  of  any 
change  ui  the  fluctuating  pditics  of  the  metropolis. 


CHAPTER  U. 

(uauNDKa  or  vnit  HiUOA,  iin>  oran  PLicn. 

The  people  of  Velez  Malaga  had  beheld  the  camp 
of  Muley  Abdalla  el  Zagal  covering  tbe  sununit  of 
Beutomiz,  and  glittering  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
son.  During  the  night  they  bad  been  alarmed  and 
perplexed  by  signal-fires  on  tbe  mountain,  and  by  tbe 
distant  sound  of  battle.  When  the  morning  broke, 
tbe  Moorish  army  had  vanished  as  if  by  enchantment. 
While  the  inhabitants  were  lost  in  wonder  and  con- 
jecture, a  body  of  cavalry,  the  fragment  of  the  army 
saved  by  Rodovan  de  Yanegas,  the  brave  alcayde«of 
Granada,  came  galloping  to  the  gates.    Tbe  tidings 


of  the  strange  discomfitore  of  tbe  host  filled  the  dty 
with  cbnstemation ;  but  Rodovan  exhorted  the  people 
to  continue  their  resistance.  He  was  devoted  to  El 
2Uigal,  and  confident  in  his  skill  and  prowess;  and 
fdt  assured,  that  be  would  soaa  collect  his  scattered 
forces,  and  return  with  fresh  troops  from  Granada. 
The  people  were  comforted  by  the  words  and  encou- 
raged by  the  presence  of  Rodovan,  and  they  had  still 
a  lingering  hope,  that  the  heavy  artillery  of  the 
Christians  might  be  locked  up  in  the  impassable  de- 
files of  the  mountains.  This  hope  was  soon  at  an  end. 
The  very  next  day  they  beheld  \oog  laborious  lines  of 
ordnance  slowly  moving  into  the  Spanish  camp; 
lombards,  ribadoquines,  catapultas,  and  cars  laden 
with  munitions,  while  the  escort,  under  the  brave 
master  of  Alcantara,  wheded  in  great  battalions  into 
the  camp,  to  augment  tbe  force  of  the  besiegers. 

The  intelligence,  that  Granada  had  shut  its  gates 
against  El  Zagal,  and  that  no  reinforcements  were  to 
be  expected,  completed  the  despair  of  the  inhabitants ; 
even  Rodovan  himself  lost  confidence,  and  advised 
capitulation. 

The  terms  were  arranged  between  the  alcayde  and 
the  noble  Count  de  Cifnentes.  The  latter  had  been 
prisoner  of  Rodovan  at  Granada,  who  had  treated 
him  witti  chivalrous  courtesy.  They  had  concdved  a 
mutual  esteem  fbr  each  other,  and  met  as  andent 
friends. 

Ferdinand  granted  fttvoorable  conditions;  for  he 
was  eager  to  proceed  against  Malaga.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  permitted  to  depart  with  their  effects,  ex- 
cept their  arms,  and  to  reside,  if  they  chose  it,  in 
Spidn,  in  any  place  distant  from  the  sea.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Christians  of  both  sexes  were  res- 
cued firom  captivity  by  the  surrender  of  Yelez  Malaga , 
and  were  sent  to  Cordova,  where  they  were  recdved 
with  great  tenderness  by  the  queen,  and  her  daughter 
the  infanta  Isabella,  in  the  famous  cathedral,  in  the 
midst  of  public  rejoidngs  for  the  victory. 

The  capture  of  Yelez  Malaga  was  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  Bentomiz,  Comares,  and  all  the  towns 
and  fortresses  of  the  Axarquia,  which  were  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  discreet  and  valiant  cavaliers  ap- 
pointed as  their  alcaydes.*  The  inhabitanU  of  nearly 
forty  towns  of  the  Alpnxarra  mountains  also  sent  de- 
putations to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  as  Mndixares,  or  Moslem  vassals. 

About  the  same  tune  came  letters  from  Bo^il  el 
Chico,  announcing  to  the  sovereigns  tbe  revolution 
of  Granada  in  his  favour.  He  solidted  kindness  and 
protection  for  the  inhabitants  who  had  returned  to 
their  allegiance,  and  for  those  of  all  other  phices 
which  should  renounce  allegiance  to  his  uncle.  By 
this  means,  he  observed,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada would  soon  be  induced  to  acknowledge  bis 
sway,  and  would  be  held  by  him  in  faithful  vassahge 
to  the  Castilian  crown. 

The  catholic  sovereigns  complied  with  his  request. 
Protection  was  immediatdy  extended  to  the  inhabit- 
anU of  Granada,  permitting  them  to  cultivate  their 
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fields  in  peace,  and  to  Inde  whb  the  Gfaristian  terri- 
tories in  flH  arttdes  excepting  arms,  being  provided 
with  letters  of  surety  from  some  Chrisliaa  captain  or 
akayde.  The  same  fevour  was  pronised  to  aU  odier 
places  that  within  six  months  shofrid  renounce  £1 
Zagal  and  come  imder  allegiance  to  the  younger 
king.  Should  Aey  not  do  so  within  that  time,  tiie 
•overeigBS  ttireatened  to  make  war  opon  them  and 
conquer  them  for  themselves.  Tins  measare  had  a 
great  effect  in  indndng  many  to  retam  to  the  stan- 
dard of  Boabdil. 

Having  made  every  necessary  arrangement  for  the 
government  and  security  of  the  newly  conquered  ter- 
ritory, Ferdinand  turned  his  attention  to  the  great 
object  of  his  campaign,  the  redoction  of  Malaga. 


cHArnaiLiL 

or  T«(  ciTT  or  MU.ioi  AND  iTC  imaarfAiitt. 

Thb  city  of  Bialaga  lies  in  the  lap  of  «  Certile  val- 
ley, sarroonded  hy  moontmns,  exc^tingra  the  part 
which  lies  open  to  the  sea.  As  it  was  oneof  the  most 
important,  so  it  was  one  ef  the  strangest  cities  of  the 
Moorish  kmgdom.  It  was  fortified  by  w^  of  pro- 
digious strength,  studded  with  a  great  number  of 
knge  towers.  On  the  laiid  side  it  was  protected  by 
«  natural  barrier  efmooirtains,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
waves  of  the  Hediterraueao  beat  agamst  the  foun- 
datiensof  its  massive  bulwarks. 

At  one  end  of  the  city,  near  the  sea,  <m  a  high 
moand,  stood  the  alcazdba  or  citadel,  «  fortress  of 
great  strength.  lamedialely  above  this  rose  a  steep 
and  rocky  mount,  on  the  top  of  which,  in  «dd  times, 
had  been  a  pharos,  or  light-house,  torn  wfaidi  the 
faei^t  derived  iu  name  of  Gibralforo.'  It  was  at 
present  crowned  by  « immense  castle,  which,  from 
its  lafly  and  cragged  sitoatioa,  its  vast  widls  and 
nughty  towers,  was  deemed  impr^naUe.  It  com- 
mnmcated  with  the  alcazaba  by  a  covered  way,  six 
paces  broad,  leaAngdown  between  two  walls,  along 
the  profile  «r  ridge  of  the  rock.  The  castle  of  Gi- 
braMiro  oonunanded  both  citadd  and  dty,  and  was 
cafMble,  if  both  were  taken,  cf  maiBtaining  a  siege. 

Two  Urge  sohnrbs  ac(joined  the  city:  in  the  one 
towards  the  sea  were  dweUing-haasee  of  the  most 
opaleot  inhabitants,  adoraed  with  hnging  gardens; 
the  other,  on  the  land  side,  was  tUddy  peopled,  and 
snrronnded  by  strong  waUsand  towers. 

Malaga  po^essed  a  brave  and  tmmmmt  garrison, 
and  the  oonmon  peopte  ware  active,  hardy  and  re- 
selnte;  bat  the  city  was  rich  and  coaMierctal,  and 
nnder  tbe  habitual  oontrel  of  numeraw  opulent  mer- 
chants, who  dreaded  the  niinoas  consequences  of  a 
siege.  They  were  little  zealous  for  the  warlike  re- 
nowmoT  tfaefar  dty,  aad  kwged  rather  to  partidpate 
in  the  enviaUeseonity  of  property,  andtfaelnerative 

•  A  corruption  of  Cibd-taDO,  the  bO  of  tiK  Ugbt-faoqie. 


privHeges  of  safe  traffic  with  the  OviMianleRilaria. 
granted  to  aU  places  which  declared  iN-Bo^bdiL  At 
the  head  of  these  gainful  dtizens  was  AH  Dordai,  i 
mighty  merchant,  of  nnconnted  weallh,  whose  skipt 
traded  to  every  p(vt  of  the  Levant,  and  wliusc  wni 
was  a  law  m  Malaga. 

Ali  Dordux  assembled  the  moat  opsdent  and  imp*" 
tant  of  his  commeidal  brethren,  ^id  tfaer  wtpM 
in  a  body  to  the  alcazaba,  where  tiiey  w<ere  reodred  k; 
the  alcayde,  Albozen  Connexa,  with  tbart  defcroR 
generaRy  shown  to  men  of  their  greatlocaltfignilyai 
power  of  purse.  AUDordnzwas  ample  and  statdrh 
his  form,  and  fluent  and  emphatic  in  his  disceant 
Ifis  doquenoe  had  an  effect,  therefore,  wpon  thei- 
cayde,  88  he  represented  the  hopdessnesa  of  a  defestt 
of  Malaga,  the  misery  that  must  attend  a  siege,  ai 
the  min  that  nrast  follawacaptarebyforoeaf  am 
On  the  other  hand,  he  set  for^  the  grace  (hatai^ 
be  obtained  from  the  CastSian  sovereigns  byancsif 
and  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  BoabdA  as  kiif. 
(he  peaceful  possession  of  dieir  property,  and  Ae 
profitable  commerce  with  the  Christian  ports  tk« 
wooM  be  allowed  them.  He  was  seconded  byUi 
weighty  and  important  coadjalers;  and  Uie  alcayde. 
aconstomed  to  regard  them  as  the  aiMlu  a  ef  the  rf- 
flrirs  of  the  place,  yielded  to  flieir  inifted  oeonaHs.  Be 
departed,  therefore,  with  dl  speed,  to  tbe  Chnilia 
camp,  empowered  to  arrange  a  capitatation  wM  He 
Castihan  monarch,  and  in  the  mean  toae  his  bwthr 
remained  in  command  of  the  alcazaba. 

There  was,  at  tins  time,  as  alcayde,  in  the«id«i^ 
buih  castle  of  Gibralforo,  a  warlike  and  fiery  Mm, 
an  implacable  enemy  of  tbe  dristiaiK.  IVs  aai 
no  other  than  Hamet  ZeR,  snmamed  H  Ze^  He 
once  formidable  alcayde  of  Ronda,  aad  Ike  tcsnrif 
its  mountains.  He  bad  never  forgiven  the  cmlm«t 
his  fivonrite  fortress,  and  panted  for  vengeianee  w 
the  Christians.  Notwithstanding  his  rcTciges,  kt 
had  retained  the  fovoor  ^EI  Zagal,  who  knew  km 
to  appreciate  a  bold  warrior  of  the  Icind,  and  tai 
placed  hhn  in  command  of  this  importnrt  Ibrtread 
Gibrdfaro. 

Hamet  d  Zegri  had  gathered  rotmd  him  the  na- 
nant  of  his  band  of  Gomeres,  wilhotb«rs  of  the  am 
tribe.  These  fierce  warriors  were  nestled,  like  • 
many  war-hawks,  about  their  lofty  diff.  TleyM- 
ed  down  with  martial  contempt  upon  the  commaMl 
dty  of  Malaga,  which  they  were  placed  to  pvsKd: 
or  rather,  they  esteemed  it  only  for  its  miliiaiyiB- 
poctance  and  its  capability  of  defence.  TherheUa 
commnnion  vrilh  its  trading,  gainfM  whahHasas,  anl 
even  considered  the  garrison  of  tiie  dcazaba  as  AA 
inferiors.  War  was  their  pursuit  and  punoa ;  Itf? 
rejoiced  in  its  turbulent  and  periloos  seeoes;  a^ 
confident  in  the  strength  of  the  dty,  and  abow  4 
of  their  casde,  they  set  at  defiance  the  mamei  rf 
Christian  invanon.  There  were  among  Oen,  itm, 
many  aposute  Moors,  who  had  once  embraced  chth- 
lianily,  but  had  since  recanted,  and  had  fled  irem  d* 
vengeance  of  the  biqoisition.  These  weredespendaes. 
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who  bad  no  mercy  to  expect  ihwM  they  again  foU 
into  the  handsof  the  enemy. 

Sad>  vwe  the  fierce  elenents  of  the  garrison  of 
GribraliHo;  and  its  rage  may  eanly  be  coneeiYed  at 
hearing,  that  Malaga  was  to  be  given  op  without  a 
blow ;  that  they  were  to  sink  into  ChrisUan  vassals, 
under  the  intermediate  sway  of  Boabdii  el  C!bico,and 
that  the  alcayde  of  the  alcazaba  bad  departed  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  capitalalion. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  determined  to  avert,  by  desperate 
means,  the  threataied  degradation.  Be  knew  that 
there  was  a  large  party  in  the  city  bithfid  to  £1  Za- 
gal,  being  composed  of  warlike  men,  who  had  taken 
refuge  from  die  various  mountain  towns  which  had 
been  captured.  Their  feelmgsweredesperateastbeir 
Ctrtooes,  and,  like  Hamet,  they  panted  for  revenge 
iqx>n  tbe  Christians.  With  these  he  had  a  secret 
conference,  and  received  assurances  of  their  adher- 
ence to  him  in  any  measures  of  defence.  As  to  the 
council  of  the  peaceful  iniiabitants,  be  considered  it 
unworthy  the  consideration  of  a  soldier,  and  he 
spumed  at  the  interCeroioe  of  the  wealthy  men^nt. 
All  Dordux,  in  matters  of  warfare. 

"Still,"  said  Hamet  el  Z^,  "let  us  proceed 
regularly."  So  he  descended  with  his  Gomeres  to  the 
citadel,  altered  it  suddenly,  put  to  death  tbe  brother 
of  tbe  alcayde  and  such  of  the  garrison  as  made  any 
demur,  and  then  summoned  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  deliberate  on  measures  for  tbe  welfare  of  tbe 
city. ■ 

Tbe  wealthy  merchants  again  mounted  to  the  cita- 
del, excepting  Ali  Dordux,  who  refused  to  obey  the 
summons.  They  entered  with  hearts  filled  with 
awe,  for  tliey  found  Hamet  surrounded  by  his  grim 
African  guard,  and  all  the  array  of  military  power, 
and  they  beheld  the  bloody  traces  of  the  recent 
massacre. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  rolled  a  dark  and  searching  eye 
upon  the  assembly.  "  Who,"  said  he,  "  is  loyal 
and  devoted  to  Muley  Abdalla  el  Zagal  ?  "  Every  one 
present  asserted  his  loyalty.  "  Good !"  said  Hamet, 
' '  and  who  is  ready  to  prove  his  devotion  to  his  sove- 
reign by  defending  this  his  important  city  to  the  last 
extremity !"  Every  oue  present  expressed  his  readi- 
ness. "Enough,"  observed  Hamet:  "tbe  alcayde, 
Albuzen  Gonnexa,  has  proved  himself  a  traitor  to  his 
sovereign  and  to  you  all ;  for  he  has  conspired  to 
deliver  the  place  to  the  Christians.  It  behoves  you 
to  chnse  some  other  commander,  capableof  defending 
your  city  against  the  approaching  enemy."  Tbe 
assemUy  declared  unanimously,  that  there  could  be 
noue  so  worthy  of  the  command  as  himself.  So 
IlaoKt  el  Zegri  was  appointed  alcayde  of  Malaga,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  man  the  forts  and  towers 
^th  his  partisans,  and  to  make  every  preparation  for 
a  desperate  resistance. 

Intelligence  of  these  occurrences  put  an  end  to  the 
n^oUatJoos  between  King  Ferdinand  and  the  su- 

■  CundekMralaciM,c.  S2. 


perseded  alcayde  AHMuen  Gonoeia,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed there  was  no  alternative  bnt  to  lay  siege  to  the 
place.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  however,  found  at 
Yelez  a  Moorish  cavalier  of  some  note,  a  native  of 
Malaga,  who  offered  to  tamper  with  Hamet  el  Zegri 
for  the  surrender  of  the  city;  or,  at  least,  of  the  cat- 
tle of  Gibralfero.  The  Marquis  conununieated  this 
totheking.  "Iputthisbiuinessand  thekey  of  my 
treasury  into  your  band,"  said  Ferdinand :  "act, 
stipulate,  and  cGsbnrse,  in  my  name,  as  you  think 
proper." 

The  marquis  armed  the  Moor  with  his  own  lance, 
cuirass,  and  target,  and  mounted  him  on  one  of  bis 
own  horses.  He  equipped  also,  in  simalar  style,  another 
Moor,  his  companion  and  relation.  They  bore  secret 
letters  to  Hamet  from  the  Marqms,  offering  hhn  the 
town  of  Oun  in  perpetual  inheritance,  and  foor  thou- 
sand doblasin  gold,  if  he  woulddeKver  up  Gibralfiure; 
together  with  large  tnms  to  be  diatribated  among  bis 
officers  and  soldiers;  and  he  held  out  nnlunitcd 
rewards  for  the  surrender  of  the  city . ' 

Hamet  had  a  warri<N:'s  admiraticm  for  tbe  Marquis 
of  Cadiz,  and  received  bis  messengers  with  courtesy, 
in  his  fortress  of  GibralFaro.  He  evm  listened  to 
their  propositions  with  patience,  and  dismissed  them 
in  safety,  though  with  an  absolute  refusal.  The  Mar- 
quis thought  his  reply  was  not  so  peremptory  as  to 
discourage  another  effort.  Theemissaries  were  de- 
spatched, therefore,  a  second  time,  with  farther  pro- 
poeitioms.  They  approached  Malaga  in  the  night; 
but  found  the  guards  doubled,  patrols  abroad,  and 
the  whole  place  on  tbe  alert.  They  were  discovered, 
pursued,  and  only  saved  themselves  by  the  fleetness 
of  their  steeds,  and  their  knowledge  of  tbe  passes  of 
the  mountains. 

Finding  all  attempts  to  tanqier  with  the  ftiith  of 
Hamet  el  Zegri  utteiiy  ftitlle,  King  Ferdinand  pub- 
licly summoned  the  city  to  surrender ;  offering  the 
most  fovourable  terms  in  ease  of  immediate  com- 
pliance, but  threatening  captivity  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants in  case  of  resistance. 

The  message  was  delivered  in  preseiuM  of  tbe 
principal  inhabitants,  who,  hovrever,  were  too  muoh 
in  awe  of  tbe  stem  alcayde  to  utter  a  word.  Hamet 
el  Zegri  then  rose  haughtily,  and  re{died,  that  the 
city  of  Malaga  had  not  been  confided  to  him  to  be 
surrendered,  but  defended ;  and  the  king  shookl 
witness  how  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  charge.  * 

The  messengers  returned  with  fimnidaUe  accounts 
of  the  force  of  the  garrison,  the  strength  of  the  for- 
tifications, and  the  determined  spirit  of  the  com- 
mander and  his  men.  The  king  immediately  sent 
orders  to  have  the  heavy  artillery  forwarded  flwm  An- 
tequera ;  and,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  marched  with 
his  army  towards  Malaga. 

<  CuradalM  Palacio*.  a  12. 
'  Polgar,  ptrt.  iii,  o.  74. 
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CHAPTER  Un. 


ADTMCI  or  UNG  rODlMND  MAIIMT  ■MiAOi. 

THBarmy  of  Ferdinand  advanced  inlengtbened  line, 
glittering  along  the  foot  of  the  monntains  which  bor- 
der the  Mediterranean ;  while  a  fleet  of  vessels,  freight- 
ed with  heavy  artillery  and  warlike  munitions,  kept 
pace  with  it,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  cover- 
ing the  sea  with  a  thousand  gleaming  sails.  When 
Hamet  el  Zegri  saw  this  force  approaching,  he  set  fire 
to  the  booses  of  the  suburbs  which  adjoined  the  walls, 
and  sent  forth  three  battalions  to  encounter  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  enemy. 

The  Christian  army  drew  near  to  the  city  at  that 
end  where  the  castle  and  rocky  height  of  Gibralfaro 
defend  tiie  seabord.  Immediately  opposite  to  the 
castle,  and  about  two  bow-shots'  distance,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  high  chain  of  mountains,  was  a  steep 
and  rodcy  hUl,  commanding  a  pass  through  which  the 
Christians  must  march  to  penetrate  to  the  vega,  and 
surround  tlie  dty.  Hamet  el  Zegri  ordered  the  three 
battalions  to  take  then:  stations,  one  on  this  hill,  an- 
other in  the  pass  near  the  castle,  and  a  third  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  near  the  sea. 

A  body  of  Spanish  foot-soldiers  of  the  advance 
guard,  sturdy  mountaineers  of  Gallida,  sprang  for- 
ward to  climb  the  side  of  the  height  nest  the  sea ;  at 
the  same  time  a  number  of  cavaliers  and  hidalgos  of 
the  royal  hons^wld  attacked  the  Moors  who  guarded 
the  pass  below.  The  Moorsdefended  thdrposts  with 
obstinate  valour.  The  Gallicians  were  repeatedly 
overpowered  and  driven  down  the  bill,  but  as  often 
rallied;  and,  being  reinforced  by  the  liidalgos  and 
cavalim,  returned  to  the  assanlt.  This  obstinate 
struggle  lasted  for  six  honn.  The  strife  was  of  a 
deadly  kind,  not  merely  with  cross-bows  and  arque- 
buses, but  hand  to  hand,  with  swords  and  daggers : 
no  quarter  was  claimed  or  given  on  either  side :  they 
fou^t  not  to  make  captives,  but  to  slay.  It  was  but 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Christian  army  that  was 
engaged :  so  narrow  was  the  pass  along  the  coast, 
that  the  army  could  proceed  only  in  file.  Horse  and 
foot,  and  beasts  of  burden,  were  crowded  one  upon 
another,  unpeding  each  other,  and  blocking  up  the 
narrow  and  rugged  defile.  The  soldiers  heard  the 
uproar  of  the  battle,  the  ^pnnd  of  trumpets,  and  the 
war-cries  of  the  Moors,  hot  tried  in  vain  to  press  for- 
ward to  the  assistance  of  their  companions. 

At  length  a  body  of  foot-soldiers  of  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood climbed,  with  great  difficulty,  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain  which  overhung  the  pass,  and  advanced 
with  seven  banners  displayed.  The  Moors,  seeing 
this  force  above  them,  abandoned  the  pass  in  despair. 

The  battle  was  still  ragmg  on  the  height.  The 
Gallicians,  though  supported  by  Castilian  troops, 
under  D<mi  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  and  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vf^,  were  severely  pressed,  and  roughly  handled 
by  the  Moors.  At  length  a  brave  8tandard4)earer, 
Lnys  Mazedo  by  name,  threw  himself  into  the  midst 


of  the  enemy,  and  planted  his  banner  on  the 
The  Gallicians  and  Castilians,  stimulated  by  Uiii  aoble 
self-devotion,* followed  him,  fighting  despoatdy,  ai 
the  Moors  were  at  length  driven  to  their  casUedl 
GibralEuo.' 

This  important  height  being  taken,  the  pM  b; 
open  to  the  army :  but  by  this  time  evening  vasal- 
vancing,  and  the  host  was  too  weary  and  exhaoM 
to  seek  proper  situations  for  the  encampment  Tie 
king,  attended  by  several  grandees  and  canlim, 
went  the  rounds  at  night,  stationing  outposts  tovsi 
the  city,  and  guards  and  patrols  to  give  the  aUrna 
the  least  movement  of  the  enemy.  All  night  tk 
Christians  lay  upon  tlieir  arms,  lest  there  tboaldke 
some  attempt  to  sally  forth  and  attack  them. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  king  gued  viii 
admiration  at  this  city,  whidi  he  hoped  soon  to  «U 
to  his  dominions.  It  was  surrounded  on  one  side  b; 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards,  whidicoreRdik 
hills  with  verdure ;  on  the  other  side  its  walls  vm 
bathed  by  tlie  smooth  and  tranquil  sea.  Its  nst  aid 
lofty  towers  and  prodigious  castles  showed  the  bbwin 
of  magnanimous  men,  in  former  times,  to  proiet 
their  favourite  abode.  Hanging  gardens,  gnms  of 
oranges,  citrons,  and  poni^ranates,  with  tail  ced» 
and  stately  palms,  were  mingled  with  the  tten 
battlements  and  towers,  bespeaking  the  opolaceal 
luxury  that  reigned  within. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Christian  army  poured  thra^ 
the  pass,  and  throwing  out  its  columns,  and  oto'' 
ing  its  lines,  took  possession  of  every  vanlage-grai' 
around  the  city.  King  Ferdinand  surveyed  ik 
ground,  and  appointed  the  stations  of  the  diOsat 
eommanders. 

The  important  mount,  whidi  bad  cost  so  vioJoti 
straggle,  and  which  foced  the  powerftil  fortrairf 
Gibralforo,  was  given  in  diarge  to  Roder^  Fan 
de  Leon,  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  in  all  k^ 
daimed  the  post  of  danger.  He  had  several  vik 
cavaliers,  with  their  retainers,  in  his  eneampaA 
which  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  andfixniea 
thousand  foot;  and  extended  from  the  summiiofik 
mount  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  completely  block)^ 
up  the  approach  to  the  dty  on  that  side.  From  ^ 
post  a  line  of  encampments  extended  quite  roiBidAi 
city  to  the  seabord,  ibrtified  by  bulwarks  and  daf 
ditches;  while  a  fleet  of  armed  ships  and  pSiP 
stretched  before  the  harbour,  so  that  the  place  n 
completdy  invested  by  sea  and  land.  Th«  ^s"* 
parts  of  the  valley  now  resoimded  with  the  dial' 
preparation,  and  were  filled  with  artiflcen  [«)*■ 
ing  warlike  engines  and  munitions;  armooren*' 
smiUis,  with  glowing  forges  and  deatenio?  k»" 
mers;  carpenters  and  engineers  constructing  » 
chines  wherewith  to  assail  the  walls;  stone<«HI» 
shaping  stone  balls  for  Uie  ordnance;  and  baraena 
charcoal  preparing  fuel  for  the  furnaces  and  faf* 

When  the  encampment  was  formed,  •^'j'"!' 
ordnance  was  landed  from  the  ships,  aadamuu^^ 
'  Pulgar,  Crdoica. 
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vartons  parte  of  the  eamp.  Five  huge  lombards  were 
placed  on  the  moant,  commanded  by  the  Marqnb  of 
Cadiz,  so  as  to  liear  upon  the  castle  of  GilMraUliro. 

The  Moors  made  strenuous  eflbrts  to  impede  these 
preparations.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  op  from  their 
ordnance  upon  the  men  employed  m  digging  trenches 
or  constmcting  batteries,  so  that  the  latter  liad  to 
work  principally  in  the  night.  The  royal  tents  bad 
been  stationed  conspicuously  and  within  reach  of  the 
Moorish  batteries,  but  were  so  warmly  assailed  that 
they  bad  to  be  removed  behind  a  hill. 

When  the  works  were  completed,  the  Christian 
batteries  opened  in  retom,  and  kept  up  a  tremendous 
cannonade,  while  the  fleet,  approaching  the  land, 
assailed  the  city  vigorously  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  was  a  glorious  and  delectable  sight,  observes 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  to  behold  this  infidel  city  thus 
surrounded  by  sea  and  land  by  a  mighty  Christian 
force.  Every  mound  in  ite  circuit  was,  as  it  were,  a 
little  city  of  tente,  bearing  the  standard  of  some  re- 
nowned catluriic  warrior.  Besides  the  warlike  ships 
and  galleys  which  lay  before  the  place,  the  sea  was 
covered  with  innumerable  sails,  passing  and  repassing, 
appearing  and  disappearing,  being  engaged  in  bring- 
ing supplies  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  It 
would  have  seemed  a  vast  spectacle  contrived  to  re- 
create the  eye,  had  not  the  volleying  bursts  of  flame 
and  smoke  f^om  theships,  which  appeared  tolie  asleep 
on  the  quiet  sea,  and  the  thunder  of  ordnance  from 
camp  and  city,  firom  tower  and  battlement,  told  the 
deadly  warfare  that  was  waging. 

At  night  the  scene  was  far  more  direful  than  in  the 
day.  The  cheerftal  light  of  the  sun  was  gone ;  there 
was  nothing  but  the  flashes  of  artillery,  or  the  baleful 
gleams  of  combustibles  thrown  into  the  dty,  and  the 
conflagration  of  the  bouses.  The  fire  kept  up  from 
the  Christian  batteries  was  uicessant ;  there  were 
seven  great  lombards,  in  particular,  called  the  Seven 
Sisters  of  Ximenes,  which  did  tremendous  execution. 
The  Moorish  ordnance  replied  in  thunder  from  the 
walls ;  Gibraifaro  was  wrapped  in  volumes  of  smoke, 
rolling  about  iU  base;  and  Hamet  el  Zegri  and  his 
Gomeres  looked  out  vrith  triumph  upon  the  tempest 
of  war  they  had  awakened.  "Truly  they  were  so 
many  demons  ineamate,"  says  the  pious  Fray  An- 
tonio Agapida,  "who  were  permitted  by  Heaven  to 
enter  intoandpossessthisinfideldty  for  ite  perdition." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
mci  or  MiLiGi. 

The  attack  on  Malaga  by  sea  and  land  was  kept  up 
tbr  several  days  with  tremendous  violence,  but  with- 
out producing  any  great  impression,  so  strong  were 
the  ancient  bulwarks  of  the  city .  The  Count  de  Ci- 
fuentes  was  the  first  to  signalize  himself  by  any 
noted  achievement.  A  main  tower  of  the  suburb  had 
bttu  shattered  by  the  ordnance,  and  the  battlemoite 


,  deoHdished,  so  as  to  yield  no  shelter  to  ite  defenders. 
Seang  this,  the  count  assembled  a  gallant  band  of 
cavaliers  of  the  royal  household,  and  advanced  to 
take  it  by  storm.  They  applied  scaling  ladders,  and 
mounted,  sword  in  hand.  The  Mows,  having  no 
longer  battlemente  to  protect  than,  descended  to  a 
lower  floor,  and  made  fiirious  resistance  firom  the 
windows  and  loop-holes.  They  poured  down  boiling 
pitch  and  rosin,  and  huried  stones  and  darte  and  ar' 
rows  on  the  assailanto.  Many  of  the  Christians  were 
slain;  their  ladders  were  destroyed  by  flaming  com- 
bustibles, and  the  count  was  obliged  to  retreat  from 
befimre  tlie  tower.  On  the  following  day  he  renewed 
the  attack  with  superior  force,  and,  after  a  severe 
combat,  succeeded  in  planting  his  victorious  banner 
on  the  tower. 

The  Moors  now  assailed  the  tower  in  their  turn. 
They  undermined  the  part  towards  the  city,  placed 
prqn  of  wood  under  the  foundation,  and,  setting  fire 
to  them,  drew  off  to  a  distance.  In  a  little  while  the 
props  gave  way,  the  foundation  sank,  the  tower  was 
rent,  part  of  its  wall  fell  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
manyof  the  Christians  were  thrown  out  headlong,  and 
the  rest  were  laid  open  to  the  missiles  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  however,  a  breach  bad  been  made 
in  the  wall  adjoining  the  tower;  and  troops  poured 
in  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades.  A  continued 
battle  was  kept  up  for  two  days  and  a  night  by  rein- 
forcemento  fitHn  camp  and  city.  The  parties  fought 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  breach  of  the 
wall,  with  alternate  success,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  At 
length  the  Moors  gradually  gave  way,  disputing  every 
inch  of  ground,  until  they  were  driven  into  the  dty; 
and  the  Christians  remained  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  suburb. 

This  partial  success,  though  gamed  with  great  toil 
and  bloodshed,  gave  temporary  animation  to  the 
Christians.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
attack  on  the  main  works  of  the  city  was  a  much 
more  arduous  task.  The  garrison  contained  veterans 
who  had  served  in  many  of  the  towns  captured  by 
the  Christians.  They  were  no  longer  confounded 
and  dismayed  by  the  battering  ordnance  and  other 
strange  engines  of  foreign  invention,  and  had  become 
expertin  parrying  their  effecte,  in  repairing  breaches, 
and  erecting  counterworks. 

The  Christians,  accustomed  of  late  to  speedy  con- 
queste  of  Moorish  fortresses,  became  impatient  of  the 
slow  progress  of  the  siege.  Many  were  apprehensive 
of  a  scardty  of  provisions,  from  the  difficulty  of  snb- 
I  sistiug  so  numerous  a  host  in  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my's country,  where  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
sulkies  across  rugged  and  hostile  mountains,  or  sub- 
jected to  the  uncertainties  of  the  seas.  Many  were 
also  alarmed  at  the  pestilence  which  broke  out  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  some  were  so  overcome 
by  these  apprehensions,  as  to  abandon  the  camp  and 
return  to  their  homes. 

Several  of  the  looseand  worthless  hangers-on,  that 
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infeit  an  great  annies,  bearing  these  raamiiin,  tiumgfat 
that  the  siege  woiild  soon  lie  raised,  and  deserted  to 
the  enemy,  hoping  to  make  their  fortunes.  They 
gare  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  alarais  and  discon- 
tents of  the  army,  and  represented  the  troops  as  daily 
retnming  home  in  bands.  Above  all,  they  declared, 
that  tlie  gtmpowder  was  nearly  exhansted,  so  that 
the  artillery  would  soon  be  useless.  They  assured 
the  Moors,  therefore,  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
defence  a  lilUe  longer,  the  king  would  be  <ri)liged  to 
draw  off  his  forc«,  and  abandon  the  siege. 

Tlie  reports  of  these  renegadoes  gave  fresh  courage 
to  the  garrison.  They  made  vigorous  sallies  upon 
the  camp,  harassing  it  by  night  and  day,  and  obliging 
every  part  to  be  guarded  with  the  most  painful  vigi- 
lance. They  fortified  the  weak  parts  of  their  walls 
vrith  ditches  and  palisadoes,  and  gave  every  manifes- 
tation of  a  determined  and  unyielding  spirit. 

Ferdinand  soon  received  intelligence  of  the  reports 
which  had  been  carried  to  the  Moors.  He  under- 
stood, that  they  had  been  informed,  likewise,  that 
the  queen  was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  camp, 
and  had  written  repeatedly,  ni^ng  him  to  abandon 
the  siege.  As  the  best  means  of  disproving  all  these 
fUsehoods,  and  of  destroying  the  vain  hopes  of  tlie 
enemy,  Ferdinand  wrote  to  the  qneen,  entreating  her 
to  come  and  take  up  her  residence  in  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

•IMI  or  lAUOA  CONTIMOSD.     OKTriRiCT  Of  tUItt  CL  KOU. 

Grsat  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army,  when  they 
beheld  their  patriot  qneen  advancing  in  state,  to  share 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  her  people.  Isabella  entered 
the  camp,  attended  by  the  dignitaries,  and  the  whole 
retinue  of  her  court,  to  manifest,  that  this  was  no 
temporary  visit.  On  one  side  ofher  was  her  daughter, 
tbeinfonta;  on  the  other,  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain; 
and  Hernando  de  Talavera,  the  prior  of  Praxo,  con- 
fessor to  the  qneen,  followed,  with  a  great  train  of 
prelates,  courtiers,  cavaliers,  and  ladies  of  distinction. 
The  cavalcade  moved  in  calm  andstately  order  through 
the  camp,  softening  the  iron  aspect  of  war  by  this 
array  of  courtly  grace  and  female  beauty. 

Isabella  liad  commanded,  that,  on  her  coming  to 
the  camp,  the  horrors  of  war  should  be  suspended, 
and  fresh  offers  ofpeace  made  to  the  enemy.  On  her 
arrival,  therefbre,  there  had  been  a  cessation  of  firing 
throughout  the  camp.  A  messenger  was  at  the  same 
time  despatched  to  the  besieged,  informing  them  of 
her  being  in  the  camp,  and  of  the  determination  of 
die  sovereigns  to  make  it  their  settled  residence,  until 
(he  city  should  be  taken.  The  same  terms  were  of- 
fered, in  case  of  immediate  surrender,  that  had  been 
granted  to  Yelez  Malaga,  but  the  inbafoilanls  were 
threatened  with  captivity  and  the  sword,  should  they 
persist  in  their  defence. 


Hamet  d  Zregri  received  tbb  meange  vitb  hagbtf 
contempt,  and  dismissed  the  messenger  wiitm 
deigning  a  reply. 

"  The  Christian  sovereigns,"  said  he, "  bafeudt 
this  olTer,  in  consequence  of  their  despav.  Thei- 
lenoe  of  their  batteries  proves  the  tmlh  of  whit  ta 
been  told  ns,  that  their  powder  is  ezhaoited.  Ttq 
have  no  longer  the  means  of  demolishing  oar  mis; 
and,  if  they  remain  much  longer,  the  aotmnnil  can 
will  interrupt  then:  convoys,  and  fill  their  cuf  «i 
bmine  and  disease.  Thie  first  storm  will  iafot 
their  fleet,  which  has  no  neighbonring  port  of  iUtt. 
AfHca  will  then  be  open  to  us,  to  jnticiBe  raoigi» 
ments  and  supplies." 

The  words  of  Hamet  el  Zegri  were  hailed  »» 
enlar  by  his  adherents.  Many  of  the  peaoefol  pirttf 
the  community,  however,  ventnred  to  remoniinfe, 
and  to  hnplore  him  to  accept  the  proffiered  neitf. 
The  stem  Hamet  silenced  them  with  a  teniScthraL 
He  declared,  that  whoever  dionld  talk  of  o^iitiiii- 
ing,  or  should  hold  any  commonicatioD  with  ik 
Christians,  shoald  be  put  to  death.  His  fierce  Gt- 
meres,  like  true  men  of  the  sword,  acted  opoo  Ac 
menace  of  their  chieftain  as  upon  a  written  hw,  id. 
having  detected  several  of  the  inbabitaDts  ia  not 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  they  set  opoa  aJ 
slew  them,  and  then  confiscated  tbdr  effiecis.  Its 
struck  such  terror  into  the  citizens,  that  thoR  ih 
had  been  loudest  in  their  murmurs  became  nddd; 
mute,  and  were  remarked  as  evincing  the  paM 
bustle  and  alacrity  in  the  defence  of  the  dty. 

When  the  messenger  returned  to  the  eaaip,ad 
reported  the  contemptuous  reception  of  tberojalBS- 
sage.  King  Ferdinand  was  exceedingly  iodipaL 
Finding  the  cessation  of  firing,  on  the  qoeeo'i  ><>- 
val,  had  encouraged  a  belief  among  the  aMBfitai 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  powder  in  the  camp,  be  «- 
dered  a  general  discharge  fi-em  every  battoy.  li* 
sudden  bnrst  of  war  from  every  quarter  noo  <■- 
vinced  tlie  Moors  of  their  error,  and  completed  tk( 
confusion  of  the  citizens,  who  knew  not  vUdiiwi 
to  dread,  then:  assailants  or  their  defenders,  tbtOn 
tians  or  the  Gomeres. 

That  evening  the  sovereigns  visited  the  ae^ 
ment  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  winch  commn^' 
view  ovor  a  great  part  of  (he  city  and  tlie  amf-  0* 
tent  of  the  marquis  was  of  great  magnitude,  fanw 
witli  hangings  of  rich  brocade,  and  Frendi  eW'" 
the  rarest  textnre.  It  was  in  the  oriental  style,  *ii- 
as  it  crowned  the  height,  with  the  sornxmdioj  »" 
of  other  cavaliers,  all  sumptuously  fnmisfaed,  preset 
ed  a  gay  and  silken  contrast  to  the  opposite  toveni' 
Gibralfero.  Here  a  splendid  collation  was  setrrff 
to  the  sovereigns ;  and  the  courtly  revel  that  pcew 
on  this  chivalrous  encampment,  the  glitter  of  p)^ 
antry,  and  the  bursts  of  festive  mnac,  made  W 
striking  the  gloom  and  silenoe  Uiat  reigned  om  Ae 
dark  Moorish  castle. 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  while  it  was  yet  ^"^ 
ducted  his  royal  visitors  to  every  point  that  coaamM*' 
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a  view  of  the  warlike  seene  below.  He  caused  the 
heavy  kwnlMrds  also  to  be  diachaiiged,  that  the  qaeen 
and  the  ladies  of  the  court  migfat  witness  the  effect 
of  those  tremeodous  engines.  The  bir  dames  woe 
filled  with  awe  and  admiration,  as  the  mountain 
shook  beneath  their  feet  with  tlie  ttetnder  of  the  ar- 
tilleiy,  and  they  beheld  great  fragments  of  the  Moorish 
waUs  tonriiting  down  the  rocks  and  precipices. 

While  the  good  marqnis  was  displaying  tliese  tbiags 
to  bis  royal  gnests,  be  lifted  np  Us  eyes,  and  to  bis 
astonishment,  beheld  his  own  banner  hanging  oat 
Crom  the  nearest  tower  of  GibraKiro.  The  blood 
mantled  in  iris  cheek,  fbr  it  was  a  banner  wfaidi  be 
had  lost  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  massacre  of 
the  be^bts  of  Malaga.  To  make  this  taunt  more 
evident,  several  of  the  Gomeres  displayed  tiiemselves 
npoa  the  battlements,  arrayed  in  the  behikets  and 
cuirasses  of  some  of  the  cavaUeis,  slain  or  captured 
on  that  occasion.'  TheMarqaisofGadijcFestraiiied 
Ms  indignation,  and  held  his  peace ;  bat  several  of  his 
cavaliers  vowed  kHidly  to  revenge  this  crael  bravado 
on  the  ferodons  garrison  of  GibraKkro. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

MTMt  Of  TM  «A«OnS  or  ««MS  BMH  anSMUM. 

The  Marqais  of  €adu!  was  net  a  cavalier  that  rea- 
dfly  forgave  an  injnry  or  an  instdt  Onthemaming 
after  the  royal  banqoet,  his  batteries  opened  a  tre- 
mendoas  fire  upon  Gibndforo.  AH  day  the  encaaap- 
moit  iras  vrrapped  in  wreaths  of  smoke ;  nor  did  the 
assaah  cease  with  the  day,  bnt  thronghont  the  night 
there  was  an  incessant  flasbiag  and  thondering  of 
tbe  lombards,  and  the  following  morning  tfae  assaalt 
rather  increased  than  slackened  in  its  fhry.  The 
Moorish  bolwarks  were  no  proof  against  Ikese  for- 
midable engines.  In  a  few  days  the  lofty  tower,  on 
which  the  taontiag  banner  had  been  displayed,  was 
slMttered;  a  smaller  tower,  in  its  viciBsty,  reduced 
to  rains;  and  a  great  breach  made  in  the  iatenvmng 
writs. 

Several  of  the  hot-spirited  cavaliers  were  eager  for 
storming  the  breach  sword  in  hand;  otbers,  more 
cool  and  wary,  pointed  oat  the  rashness  of  sach  an 
aUempt;  for  the  Moors,  working  indefotigaUy  in  the 
nigbt,  had  «Ngged  a  deq>  ditch  within  t^K  breach, 
and  bad  fortified  k  with  yalisadaes  and  a  high  breast- 
work. AH,  however,  agreed,  that  the  camp  might 
safely  be  advanced  near  ta  tlie  mined  walls,  aad  that 
it  ought  to  be  so  placed,  in  retnrn  for  the  insolent 
defiance  of  the«nemy. 

The  Marqms  of  Cadiz  fdt  Oie  temerity  of  the  mea- 
•are;  but  he  was  nnwilling  to  damp  the  zeal  of  these 
high-spirited  cavriiers;  and,  having  <d>osen  the  post 
of  dai^r  in  the  camp,  itdidnotbeooaaehimtode- 

•  Diego  deTtfen.CMalea.  MS. 


dine  any  service,  merely  becanse  it  migjit  a^iear 
perilous.  He  ordered  bis  ontposts,  thorebre,  to  ba 
advanced  within  a  stone's-ihrow  of  the  l»«ach,  bot 
exhorted  the  soldiers  to  maintain  the  utmost  vigilance. 

The  tbandor  of  the  batteries  had  ceased ;  the  troops, 
exhausted  by  two  nights'  fatigue  and  watdtfuhins, 
and  af^trehending  no  danger  from  the  dismantled 
vralls,  were  half  of  them  asleep,  tiie  rest  were  scat- 
tered about  in  ne^igent  security.  On  a  sadden,  up- 
wards of  two  dMMuand  Moors  sallied  forth  from  the 
castle,  led  on  by  Abraham  Zenete,  the  principal  cap- 
tain under  Hamet.  They  fell  with  fearful  havoc  upon 
the  advance  guard,  slaying  many  of  them  in  their 
sleep,  and  putting  the  rest  to  headlong  flight.  The 
marquis  was  in  his  tent,  about  a  bow-shot  distance, 
when  he  beard  the  tnmult  of  the  onset,  and  behdd 
his  men  flying  in  coniiision.  He  mshed  forth,  fol- 
lowed by  his  standard-bearers.  "  Turn  again,  cava- 
liers!" exdaimed  be;  "turn  again!  I  am  here, 
Ponce  de  Leon!  To  the  foe!  to  the  foe!"  The 
flying  troops  stopped  at  bearing  his  well-known  v(Mce, 
rallied  under  his  banner,  and  turned  upon  the  enemy. 
The  encampment  by  this  time  was  roused;  several 
cavaliers  from  the  adjoining  stations  had  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  action,  with  a  number  of  Gallidans, 
and  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  An  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  contest  ensued.  The  ruggedness 
of  the  place,  the  rocks,  chasms,  and  declivities,  broke 
it  into  numerous  combats.  Christian  and  Moor  fought 
band  to  hand,  with  swords  and  daggers ;  and  often, 
grappling  and  straggling,  rolled  together  down  the 
predpices. 

The  banner  of  the  marquis  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken.  He  hastened  to  its  rescue,  followed  by  some 
of  his  bravest  cavaliers.  They  were  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  and  several  of  them  cut  down.  Don 
Diego  Ponce  de  Leon,  brother  to  (be  marquis,  was 
wounded  by  an  arrow ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Luis  Ponce, 
was  likewise  wounded:  they  succeeded,  however,  in 
rescumg  the  banner,  and  bearing  it  off  in  safely.  The 
battle  lasted  for  an  honr :  the  height  was  covered 
with  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  blood  flowed  in 
streams  down  the  rocks.  At  length,  Abraham  Z«- 
nete  being  disabled  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance,  the 
Moors  gave  way,  and  retreated  to  the  castle. 

They  now  opened  a  galling  fire  from  their  battle- 
ments and  towers,  approaching  the  breadies,  so  as 
to  discharge  their  cross-bows  and  arquebuses  into 
the  advance  guard  of  the  encampment.  The  mar- 
quis was  singled  out :  the  shot  fell  thick  about  him, 
and  one  passed  through  his  budiler,  and  struck  upon 
tus  cuirass,  bnt  without  doing  him  any  injury.  Every 
one  now  saw  the  danger  and  inntility  of  approadi- 
ing  the  camp  thus  near  to  the  castle ;  and  those  who 
had  counselled  it  were  now  urgent  that  it  should  be 
withdrawn.  It  was  accordingly  removed  back  to  its 
original  gronnd,  from  which  the  marqnis  had  most 
rehictantly  advanced  it.  Nothing  but  his  valour  and 
timely  aid  had  prevented  this  attack  drom  ending  in 
a  total  rout  of  all  that  part  of  the  army. 
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Many  caralien  of  distinction  fell  in  this  contest ;  bat 
the  loss  of  none  was  felt  more  deeply  than  that  of 
Ortega  de  Prado,  captain  of  escaladors.  He  was  one 
of  the  bravest  men  in  the  service ;  the  same  who  had 
devised  the  first  saccessful  blow  of  the  war,  the 
storming  of  Albama,  where  be  was  the  first  to  plant 
and  monnt  the  scaling-ladders.  He  had  always  been 
high  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  noble  Ponce 
de  Leon,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  avail  him- 
self of  the  merits  of  all  able  and  valiant  men.  ■ 


CHAPTER  LTH. 

SIIGI  OP  MALAGA  COimNOED.      GTIATACna  Or  TAMODS 
111108. 

Great  were  the  exertions  now  made,  both  by  the 
besiegers  and  the  besieged,  to  carry  on  this  contest 
with  the  utmost  vigonr.  Hamet  el  Zegri  went  the 
ronnds  of  the  walls  and  towers,  doubling  the  guards, 
and  putting  every  thing  into  tlie  best  posture  of  de- 
fence. The  garrison  was  divided  into  parlies  of  a 
hundred,  to  each  of  which  a  captain  was  appointed. 
Some  were  to  patrol;  others  to  sally  forth,  and  skir- 
mish with  the  enemy ;  and  others  to  hold  themselves 
ready  armed  and  in  reserve.  Six  albatozas,  or  float- 
ing batteries,  were  manned,  and  armed  with  pieces 
of  artillery,  to  attack  the  fleet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Castilian  sovereigns  kept 
open  a  communication,  by  sea,  with  various  parts  of 
Spain,  from  which  they  received  provisions  of  all 
kinds.  They  ordered  supplies  of  powder,  also,  from 
Valencia,  Barcelona,  Sicily,  and  Portugal.  They  made 
great  preparations  for  storming  the  city.  Towers  of 
wood  were  constructed,  to  move  on  wheels,  each 
capable  of  holding  one  hundred  men.  They  were 
furnished  with  ladders,  to  be  thrown  from  their  sum- 
mits to  the  tops  of  the  walls ;  and  within  those  ladders 
others  were  incased,  to  be  let  down  for  the  descent 
of  the  troops  into  the  city.  There  were  gallipagos, 
or  tortoises,  also ;  being  great  wooden  shields  cover- 
ed with  hides,  to  protect  the  assailants,  and  those 
who  undermined  the  walls. 

Secret  mines  were  commenced  in  various  places. 
Some  were  intended  to  reach  to  the  foundations  of 
the  walls,  which  were  to  be  propped  up  with  wood, 
ready  to  be  set  on  fire ;  others  were  to  pass  under  the 
walls,  and  remain  ready  to  be  broken  open  so  as  to 
'  give  entrance  to  the  besiegers.  At  these  mines  the 
army  worked  day  and  night ;  and  during  these  secret 
preparations,  the  ordnance  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  city, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged. 

In  the  mean  tune,  Hamet  el  Zegri  displayed  won- 
derfiil  vigour  and  ingenuity  in  defending  the  city, 
and  in  repairing,  or  fortifying  by  deep  ditches,  the 
breaches  made  by  the  enemy.  He  noted,  besides, 
every  place  where  the  camp  might  be  assailed  with 
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advantage ;  and  gave  the  besi^iing  army  no  repose. 
night  or  day.  While  his  troops  sallied  on  the  bad, 
his  floating  batteries  attacked  the  besi^ers  on  the 
sea;  so  that  there  was  incessant  skinnubing.  Tht 
tents,  called  the  queen's  hospital,  were  crowded  -wH 
wounded ;  and  the  whole  army  suCfered,  from  eoB- 
stant  watchfulness  and  fatigue.  To  guard  against  tk 
sadden  assaults  of  the  Moors,  the  trmches  wen 
deepened,  and  palisadoes  erected  in  front  of  ibe  cany; 
and  in  that  part  facing  Gibral&uo,  where  the  redt 
heights  did  not  admit  of  soch  defences,  a  high  na- 
part  of  earth  was  thrown  up.  The  cavaliers  Gar- 
dlasso  de  la  Yega,  Juan  de  Znniga,  and  Diego  it 
Atayde,  were  appointed  to  go  the  rounds,  and  koy 
vigilant  watch,  that  these  fortiflcattoos  were  raao- 
tained  in  good  order. 

In  a  little  while,  Hamet  discovered  the  nunes  c- 
cretlycommraiced  by  the  Christians.  He  imroeiSatei; 
ordered  counter-mines.  The  soldiers  matually  work- 
ed until  they  met,  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  in  thoe 
subterranean  passages.  The  Christians  were  drira 
out  of  one  of  their  mines;  fire  was  set  to  the  woodea 
fi-ame-work,  and  the  mine  destroyed.  JEneoanpi 
by  this  success,  the  Moors  attempted  a  goieral  auad 
npon  the  mines  and  the  besi^ng  fleet.  The  butit 
lasted  for  six  hours,  on  land  and  water,  above  »l 
below  ground,  on  bulwark  and  in  trench  and  ake. 
The  Moors  displayed  wonderful  intrepidity ;  but  wcr 
finally  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  obliged  U>  retlR 
into  the  city,  wbere  they  were  dosely  inve^ed,  «iik- 
out  the  means  of  receiving  any  assistance  firom  afanni 

The  horrors  of  fennne  were  now  added  to  the 
other  miseries  of  Malaga.  Hamet  el  Ziegri,  with  tk 
spirit  of  a  man  bred  op  to  war,  considered  every  tbii; 
as  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  soldier,  and  «te- 
ed  all  the  grain  in  the  city  to  be  gathered  and  §»■ 
nered  up  for  the  sole  use  of  those  who  foogbt.  Ent 
this  was  dealt  out  sparingly;  and  each  soldio-  recar- 
ed  four  ounces  of  bread  in  the  morning,  and  tvoa 
the  evening,  for  his  daily  allowance. 

The  wealtliy  inhabitants,  and  all  those  peaoef^ 
mdined,  mourned  over  a  resistance,  which  brougb 
destmcUon  upon  their  houses,  death  into  their  bai- 
lies, and  which  they  saw  must  end  in  their  mia  td 
captivity.  Slill,  none  of  them  dared  to  speak  ofoif 
of  capitulation,  or  even  to  manifest  thdr  grie^leti 
they  should  awaken  the  wrath  of  their  fierce  ddeodca. 
They  surrounded  their  civic  cham^on,  AU  DardBi. 
the  great  and  opulent  merchant,  who  had  hackled  «■ 
shield  and  cuirass,  and  taken  spear  in  hand  to  tie 
defence  of  his  native  city;  and  with  a  large  bodyrf 
the  braver  citizens,  had  charge  of  one  of  the  gate 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls.  Drawing  Ai 
Dordnx  aside,  they  poured  forth  their  grie&  to  hia 
in  secret.  *'  Why,"  said  they,  "  should  we  snBeroir 
native  city  to  be  made  a  men  bulwark  and  figtatiBe 
place  fbr  foreign  barbarians  and  desperate  men  7  Tkej 
have  no  bmilies  to  care  for,  no  property  to  lose,  ■• 
love  for  the  soil,  and  no  value  for  their  lives.  llMy 
fight  to  gratify  a  thirst  for  blood,  or  a  desire  krn- 
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venge;  and  will  figbton  until  Malaga  be  made  a  ruin, 
and  its  peqtle  slaves.  Let  us  think  and  act  for  our- 
selves, oor  wives,  and  oor  children.  Let  us  make 
private  tmns  with  the  CluisUans  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  80  save  oureelves  from  destmction." 

The  tiowels  of  Ali  Dordux  yearned  towards  his 
fellow-citizens.    He  betboaght  him  also  of  the  sweet 
secority  of  peace,  and  the  bloodless,  yet  gratifying, 
triumphs  of  gainfal  commerce.  The  idea  likewise  of  a 
secret  negotiation  or  bargain  with  the  Castilian  sove- 
reigns, for  the  redemption  of  bis  native  city,  was  more 
cooformable  to  his  accustomed  habits  than  this  vio- 
lent appeal  to  arms;  for  thoogli  he  had,  for  a  time, 
assumed  the  warrior,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  mer- 
chant.   Ali  Dordux  conmiuned,  therefore,  with  the 
citizen-soldiers  nnder  his  command,  and  they  readily 
conformed  to  his  opinion.  Ck>ncerting  together,  they 
wrote  a  proposition  to  Uie  Castilian  sovereigns,  offer- 
ing (o  admit  the  army  into  the  part  of  the  city  in- 
trusted to  theu-  care,  on  receiving  assurance  of  pro- 
tection for  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  writing  they  delivered  (o  a  trusty  emissary,  to 
take  to  the  Christian  camp;  appointing  the  hour  and 
place  of  his  return,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  admit 
him  unperceived. 

The  Moor  made  his  way  in  safely  to  the  camp,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns. 
Ea^er  to  gain  the  city  without  farther  cost  of  blood 
or  treasure,  they  gave  a  written  promise  to  grant  the 
conditions;  and  tiie  Moor  set  outjoyfnlly  on  his  return; 
As  he  approached  the  walls  where  Ali  Dordnx  and 
bis  confederates  were  waiting  to  receive  him,  he  was 
descried  by  a  patrolling  band  of  Gomeres,  and  consi- 
dered a  spy  coming  from  the  camp  of  the  besiegers. 
They  issued  forth,  and  seized  him,  in  sight  of  his 
employers,  who  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  The 
Groineres  had  conducted  him  nearly  to  the  gate,  vrheaa 
tie  escaped  from  their  grasp,  and  fled.  They  endea- 
ii'onred  to  overtake  him,  but  were  encumbered  with 
irniour ;  he  was  lightly  clad,  and  he  fled  for  his  life. 
One  of  the  Gomeres  paused,  and,  levelling  his  cross- 
liow,  let  fly  a  bolt,  which  pierced  the  fugitive  between 
!lie  shoulders :  he  fell,  and  was  nearly  within  their 
^rasp;  but  rose  again,  and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  at- 
ained  the  Christian  camp.  The  Gomeres  gave  over 
be  pursuit,  and  the  citizens  returned  thanks  lo  Allah 
iM*  ibeir  deliverance  from  this  fearful  peril.  As  to  tlie 
aithfnl  messenger,  he  died  of  his  wouiid,  shortly  after 
eacbing  the  camp,  consoled  with  the  idea,  that  he  had 
iresenred  the  secret  and  the  lives  of  bis  employers. 


CHAPTER  LVUL 

SI)imiN4S8  O*  TBI  KOni  or  MUiOt. 

The  saiTerings  of  Malaga  spread  sorrow  and  anxiety 
tnong  the  Moors;  and  they  dreaded  lest  this  beauti- 
«l  city,  once  the  bulwark  of  tiie  kingdom,  should  fail 


into  the  hands  of  the  nnbelievers.  The  old  warrior 
king,  Abdallael  Zagal,  was  still  sheltered  in  Gnadix, 
where  he  was  slowly  gathering  together  his  shatter- 
ed forces.  When  the  people  of  Gnadix  heard  of  the 
danger  and  distress  of  Malaga,  they  urged  to  be  led 
lo  its  relief;  and  the  alfaquis  admonished  el  Zagal 
not  to  desert  so  righteous  and  loyal  a  city  in  its  extre- 
mity. His  own  warlike  nature  made  him  feel  a  sym- 
pathy for  a  place  that  made  so  gallant  a  resistance; 
and  he  despatched  as  powerful  a  reinforcement  as  he 
could  spare,  under  conduct  of  a  chosen  captain,  with 
orders  to  throw  themselves  into  the  city. 

Intelligence  of  this  reinforcement  readied  Boabdil 
el  Chico,  in  his  royal  palace  of  the  Alhambra.  Filled 
with  hostility  against  bis  uncle,  and  desirous  of  prov- 
ing his  loyalty  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  he  imme- 
diately sent  forth  a  superior  force  of  horse  and  foot, 
to  intercept  the  detachment.  A  shaip  conflict  ensued ; 
the  troops  of  El  2Lagal  were  routed  with  great  loss, 
and  fled  back  in  confkision  to  Gnadix. 

Boabdil,  not  being  accustomed  to  victories,  was 
flushed  with  this  melancholy  triumph.  He  sent  tidings 
of  it  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  accompanied  witii 
rich  silks,  boxes  of  Arabian  perfume,  a  cup  of  gold 
richly  wrought,  and  a  female  captive  of  Rebeda,  as 
presents  to  the  queen ;  and  four  Arabian  steeds,  mag- 
nificently caparisoned,  a  sword  and  dagger  nchly 
mounted,  and  several  albomozes  and  other  robes, 
samptuously  embroidered,  for  the  king.  He  entreat- 
ed them,  at  the  same  time,  always  to  look  upon  liim 
with  tnoar,  as  their  devoted  vassal. 

Boabdil  was  foted  to  be  unfortunate  even  in  his 
victories.  His  defeat  of  the  forces  of  his  uncle,  des- 
tined to  the  relief  of  unhappy  Malaga,  shocked  the 
feelings,  and  cooled  the  loyalty,  of  many  of  his  best 
adherents.  The  mere  men  of  traffic  might  rejoice  in 
their  golden  interval  of  peace,  but  the  chivalrous 
spirits  of  Granada  spumed  a  security  purchased  by 
such  sacrifices  of  pride  and  affection.  The  people  at 
large,  having  gratified  their  love  of  change,  b^an  to 
question,  whether  they  had  acted  generously  by  their 
old  fighting  monarch.  "El  Zagal,"  said  they,  "was 
fierce  and  bloody,  but  then  he  was  true  to  bis  coun- 
try :  he  was  an  usurper,  but  then  he  maintained  the 
glory  of  the  crown  which  he  usurped.  If  his  sceptre 
was  a  rod  of  iron  to  his  subjects,  it  was  a  sword  of 
steel  against  their  enemies.  This  Boabdil  sacrifices 
religion,  friends,  country,  every  thing,  to  a  mere 
shadow  of  royalty,  and  is  content  to  bold  a  rush  for 
a  sceptre." 

These  EKtions  mnrmurs  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
Boabdil,  and  he  apprehended  another  of  his  custom- 
ary reverses.  He  sent  in  all  haste  to  the  Castilian 
sovereigns,  beseechmg  military  aid  to  keep  him  on 
.  his  throne.  Ferdinand  graciously  complied  with  a 
request  so  much  in  unison  with  his  poUcy.  A  detach- 
ment of  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  tliousand 
infantry,  were  despatched,  under  Uie  command  of 
Don  Fernandez  Gonsalez  of  Cordova,  snbsequentiy 
renowned  as  the  grand  captain.    With  this  succour, 
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Boabdil  expelled  frooi  tbe  dty  all  Uio«e  who  were 
hostile  to  him,  and  in  favour  of  his  oncle.  He  felt 
secure  in  these  troops,  from  their  being  distinct,  in 
manners,  language,  and  religion,  from  his  sutjects  j 
and  compromised  with  bis  pride,  in  thus  exhibiting 
that  most  unnatural  and  humiliating  of  all  regal 
spectacles,  a  monarch  supported  on  his  tlirone  by 
foreign  weapons,  and  by  soldiers  hostile  to  his  people. 
Nor  was  Boabdil  el  Chico  the  only  Moorish  sove- 
reign that  sought  protection  from  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  A  splendid  galley,  with  lateen  sails,  and 
several  banks  of  oars,  came  one  day  into  the  harbour 
of  Malaga,  displaying  the  standard  of  the  crescent, 
but  likewise  a  white  flag  in  sign  of  amity.  An  am- 
bassador landed  from  it  within  the  Christian  lines. 
He  came  from  the  King  of  Tremezan,  and  brought 
presents  similar  to  those  of  Boabdil,  consisting  of 
Arabian  coursers,  with  bits,  stirrups,  and  other  fur- 
niture of  gold,  together  with  costly  Moorish  mantles : 
for  the  qneen  there  were  sumptuous  shawls,  robes, 
and  silken  stufft,  ornaments  of  gold,  and  exquisite 
oriental  perfumes. 

The  King  of  Tremezan  had  been  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  conquests  of  the  Spanish  arms,  and  startled  by 
the  descent  of  several  Spanish  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  He  craved  to  be  considered  a  vassal  to  the 
Castilian  sovereigns,  and  that  they  would  extend  such 
favour  and  security  to  his  ships  and  subjects  as  had 
been  shown  to  other  Moors,  who  had  submitted  to 
their  sway.  He  requested  a  painting  of  their  arms, 
that  he  and  his  subjects  might  recognise  and  respect 
tlieir  standard,  whenever  they  encountered  it.  At 
the  same  time  he  implored  their  clemency  towards 
unhappy  Malaga,  and  that  its  inhabitants  might 
experience  the  same  fiivonr,  that  had  been  shown 
towards  the  Moors  of  other  captured  cities. 

This  embassy  was  graciously  received  by  the  Gas- 
(iliau  sovereigns.  They  granted  the  protection  re- 
quired; ordering  their  commanders  to  respect  the 
flag  of  Tremezan,  unless  it  should  be  found  rendering 
assistance  to  the  enemy.  They  sent  also  to  the  Bar- 
bary  monarch  their  royal  arms,  moulded  in  escut- 
cheons of  gold  a  hand's-breadth  in  size. ' 

While  thus  the  chances  of  assistance  from  without 
daily  decreased,  famine  raged  in  the  dty.  The  in- 
habilanu  were  compelled  to  eat  the  flesh  of  horses, 
and  manydied  of  hunger.  Whatmadethe  sofTerings 
of  the  citizens  the  more  intolerable  was,  to  behold  the 
sea  covered  with  ships,  daily  arriving  with  provisions 
for  the  besiegers.  Day  after  day,  also,  they  saw 
herds  of  Eat  cattle  and  flodcs  of  sheep  drawn  into  the 
camp.  Wheat  and  flonr  were  piled  in  large  mounds 
in  the  centre  of  the  encampments,  glaring  in  the 
sunshine,  and  tantalizing  the  wretched  dtizens,  who, 
while  they  and  then-  children  were  perishing  with 
hunger,  beheld  prodigal  abundance  reigning  within 
a  bow-shot  of  their  walls. 

•  Cura  de  lot  PaUcios.  c.  U.    Pulgar,,  put  Ui,  c.  W. 


CHAPTEKUX. 


■OW  A  MOOUSH  SUITOR   OIIDEBTOOK  TO  OBim  TB  OH 

or  uiLkek  nom  the  rown  or  m  maiH. 

There  lived  at  this  time,  in  a  hamlet  in  thenti^ 
bourhood  of  Guadix,  an  andoit  Moor,  oribeBaBie(< 
Abraham  Algerbi.  He  was  a  native  of  Goota,  i 
tlie  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  had  for  several  yens 
led  the  life  of  a  santon  or  hermit.  The  hot  sm  if 
Africa  bad  dried  hb  blood,  and  rendered  him  «f « 
exalted  yet  melandioly  temperament.  He  ptsitd 
most  of  his  lime  in  meditation,  prayer,  and  rigoroE 
abstinence,  until  his  body  was  wasted,  and  UsnU 
bewildered,  and  he  fended  himself  fiivoored  mik 
divine  revelations.  The  Moors,  who  haTeagn* 
reverence  for  all  enthusiasts  of  the  kmd,  IwAedifn 
him  as  inspfa^,  listened  to  all  his  ravings  as  veriialk 
pro{^edes,  and  denominated  him  £1  Santo,  or  "ibe 
saint." 

The  woes  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  had  iw 
exasperated  the  gloomy  spirit  of  this  man ;  and  he 
bad  beheld  with  mdignation  this  beautiful  cmiilrT 
wrested  from  the  domioiou  of  the  faithful,  and  be 
coming  a  prey  to  the  nnbelievers.  He  had  iin|ilin^ 
tlie  blessing  of  Allah  on  the  troops  whidi  isaed  M 
from  Guadix  for  the  relief  of  Malaga ;  but  wtak 
saw  them  return,  routed  and  scattered  by  tbeion 
countrymen,  he  retired  to  hb  cell,  shut  hinudlf 
firom  the  world,  and  was  plunged  for  a  timt  la  Ik 
blackest  gloom. 

On  a  sudden  be  made  hb  appearance  again  is  k 
streete  of  Guadix ;  his  face  haggard,  his  fom*'' 
dated,  but  hb  eye  beammg  with  flre.  He  wd,''"' 
Allah  had  sent  an  angel  to  him,  in  the  soUladeiiflii 
cell,  revealmg  to  him  a  mode  of  deUvering  V)if 
from  ito  perib,  and  striking  horror  and  cooftB" 
into  the  camp  of  Ifie  nnbdievers.  The  Jloors  Is- 
ened  with  eager  credulity  to  hU  words:  fcurl* 
dred  of  them  offered  to  follow  him  even  to  the  Wk. 
and  to  obey  implidtly  hb  commands.  Of  this  a* 
ber  many  were  Gomeres,  anxious  to  reliere  i" 
countrymen,  who  formed  part  of  the  g»niw  * 


They  traversed  the  kingdom  by  the  wild  and  l*^ 
passes  of  the  mountains,  concealing  themselves  i>* 
day,  and  travelling  only  in  the  night,  lodnde* 
Chrbtian  scouts.  At  length  they  ""****  At* 
mountams  which  tower  above  Makiga ;  aod,  l«w 
down,  behdd  the  city  completely  invested,  acW« 
encampmenU  extending  round  it  from  shore  to  m^ 
and  a  line  of  ships  blockadmg  it  by  sea,  wb** 
continual  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  «"*' J^ 
m  various  parts,  showed,  that  the  si^  *»  P*f 
with  great  activity.  The  hermit  scanned  the » 
campmenis  warily  from  hb  lofty  hdghi.  He9«j 
that  the  part  of  the  encampment  of  the  M"^ 
Cadiz,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  and 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  vras  the  most  assailable,  * 
rocky  soil  not  admitting  ditches  or  paBsadoei. 
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maiuing  concealed  all  day,  be  descended  with  bis 
followas  at  nigiit  to  the  sea-coast,  and  approached 
silently  to  the  oat-works.  He  bad  given  them  their 
instructions  :  they  were  to  rash  suddenly  npon  the 
camp,  fight  their  way  through,  and  throw  themselves 
into  the  dty. 

It  was  just  at  the  grey  of  the  dawning,  when  ob- 
jects are  obscurely  visible,  that  they  made  this  des- 
perate attempt.  Some  sprang  suddenly  npon  the 
sentinels ;  others  rushed  into  the  sea,  and  got  round 
the  works;  others  clambered  over  the  breast-works. 
There  was  sharp  skirmishing;  a  great  part  of  the 
Moors  were  cot  to  pieces,  but  about  two  hundred 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  gates  of  Malaga. 

The  santon  took  no  part  in  the  conflict,  nor  did  he 
endeavour  to  enter  the  city.  His  plans  were  of  a 
different  nature.  Drawing  apart  from  the  battle,  be 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  on  a  rising  ground,  and, 
lifting  his  hands  to  Heaven,  appeared  to  be  absorbed 
in  prayer.  Tlie  Christians,  as  they  were  searching 
for  fugitives  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  found  bun  at 
his  devotions.  He  stnred  not  at  their  approach,  but 
remained  fixed  as  a  statue,  without  changing  colour, 
or  moving  a  muscle.  Filled  with  surprise  not  un- 
mixed with  awe,  they  took  him  to  the  Marquis  of 
Cadiz.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  coarse  albohioz,  or 
Moorish  mantle ;  his  beard  was  long  and  grizzled, 
and  there  was  something  wild  and  melancholy  in  his 
look,  that  inspired  curiosity. 

On  being  examined,  he  gave  hhnseif  oat  as  a  saint, 
to  whom  Allah  had  revealed  the  events  that  were  to 
take  place  in  that  siege.  The  marquis  demanded 
when  and  how  Malaga  was  to  be  taken.  He  replied, 
that  he  knew  full  well ;  bnt  he  was  forbidden  to  re- 
veal those  important  secrets,  except  to  the  king  and 
queen.  The  good  marquis  was  not  more  given  to 
saperstitious  fancies  than  other  commanders  of  his 
time ;  yet  there  seemed  something  singular  and  mys- 
terious about  this  man :  he  might  have  some  import- 
ant intelligence  to  communicate;  so  he  was  per- 
suaded to  send  him  lo  the  king  and  queen.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  royal  tent,  surrounded  by  a  curious 
tnnltitude,  exdaimuig,  "El  Moro  Santo!"  for  the 
news  had  spread  through  the  camp,  that  they  bad 
taken  a  Moorish  prophet. 

The  kuig,  having  duied,  was  Uking  his  siesU,  or 
afVemoon's  sleep,  in  his  tent;  and  the  queen,  though 
carious  to  see  this  singular  being,  yet,  from  a  natural 
delicacy  and  reserve,  delayed  until  the  king  siiould 
be  present.  He  was  taken,  therefore,  to  an  adjoining 
tent,  in  which  Were  Doila  Beatrix  de  Bovadilla, 
Marchioness  of  Moya,  and  Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  with  two  or  three  at- 
tendants. The  Moor,  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  tongue, 
bad  not  understood  the  ccmversation  of  the  guards, 
and  supposed,  fh>m  the  magnificence  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  silken  hangings,  that  this  was  the  royal 
tent.  From  the  respect  paid  by  Uie  attendants  to 
Don  Alvaro  and  the  marchioness,  he  concluded  that 
they  were  the  king  and  queen. 


He  now  asked  for  a  draught  of  water.  A  jar  was 
brought  10  him,  and  the  guard  released  his  arm,  to 
enable  him  to  drink.  The  marchioness  perceived  a 
sudden  change  in  his  countenance,  and  something 
sinister  in  the  expression  of  his  eye,  and  shifted  her 
position  to  a  more  remote  part  of  the  tent.  Pretending 
to  raise  the  water  to  his  lips,  the  Moor  unfolded  bis 
albornoz  so  as  to  grasp  a  cuneter,  which  he  wore 
concealed  l^^eath;  then,  dashing  down  the  jar,  he 
drew  bis  weapon,  and  gave  Don  Alvaro  a  blow  on 
the  head,  that  struck  him  to  the  earth,  and  nearly 
deprived  him  of  life.  Turning  upon  the  marchioness, 
he  then  made  a  violent  blow  at  her,  but  in  his  eager- 
ness and  agitation,  his  cimeter  canght  in  the  drapery 
of  tlie  tent ;  the  force  of  the  blow  was  broken,  and  the 
weapon  struck  harmless  upon  some  golden  ornaments 
of  her  head-dress.' 

Ruy  Lopez  de  Toledo,  treasurer  to  the  queen,  and 
Juan  de  Belalcazar,  a  sturdy  friar,  who  were  pre- 
sent, grappled  and  struggled  with  the  desperado ;  and 
immediately  the  guards  who  had  conducted  him  from 
Ihe  Marquis  of  Cadiz  fell  upon  him,  and  cut  him  to- 
pieces.' 

The  king  and  queen,  brought  out  of  their  tents  by 
the  noise,  were  filled  with  horror  when  they  learned 
the  imminent  peril  from  which  they  had  escaped. 
The  mangled  body  of  the  Moor  was  taken  by  the 
peofde  of  the  camp,  and  thrown  into  the  city  from  a 
catapult.  The  Gomeres  gathered  up  the  body,  with 
deep  reverence,  as  the  remains  of  a  sauit ;  they 
washed  and  perfumed  it,  and  buried  it  with  great 
honour  and  loud  lamentations.  In  revenge  of  his 
death,  they  slew  one  of  their  principal  Chrislian  cap- 
tives ;  and,  having  tied  his  body  upon  an  ass,  they 
drove  the  animal  Cortb  into  tlie  camp. 

From  this  time  there  was  appointed  an  additional' 
guard  around  the  tents  of  the  king  and  queen,  com- 
posed of  twelve  hundred  cavaliers  of  rank  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  No  person  was 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence  armed.  No  Moor  was- 
allowed  to  enter  the  camp  without  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  his  character  and  business ;  and  on  no  account 
was  any  Moor  to  be  mtroduced  into  the  presence  ot 
the  sovereigns. 

An  act  of  treachery  of  such  a  ferocious  nature  gave 
rise  to  a  train  of  gloomy  apprehensions.  There  were 
many  cabins  and  sheds  about  the  Camp,  constructed 
of  brandies  of  trees,  which  had  become  dry  and 
combustible ;  and  fears  were  enteclauied,  that  they 
might  be  set  on  fire  by  the  Mudixares,  or  Moorish 
vassals,  who  visited  the  army.  Some  even  dreaded, 
that  attempts  might  be  made  to  poison  the  wells  and 
fountains.  To  quiet  these  dismal  alarms,  all  Mu- 
dixares were  ordered  to  leave  the  camp ;  and  all  loose 
idle  loiterers,  who  could  not  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  were  taken  into  custody. 

■  PielroMartyr,  episl.  62. 
>  Coca  de  lew  Patacio*. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 


aow  BiaiT  IL  Mou  WAS  baidehkd  in  au  omtinacv 

BY  TUB  ABTS  Or  A   MOOUSB  ASTBOLOOBB. 

Among  those  ToUowers  of  the  santon  that  had  ef- 
fected their  entrance  into  the  city  was  a  dark  Afri- 
can, of  the  tiibe  of  Gomeres,  who  was  likewise  a 
hermit,  or  dervise,  and  passed  among  the  Moors  for 
a  holy  and  inspired  man.  Mo  sooner  were  tiie  man- 
gled remains  of  his  predecessor  buried  with  the  Ito- 
nuurs  of  martyrdom,  than  this  dervise  elevated  him- 
self in  his  place,  and  professed  to  be  gifted  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  He  displayed  a  white  banner, 
which  he  assured  the  Moors  was  sacred ;  that  he  had 
retained  it  for  twenty  years,  for  some  signal  purpose; 
and  that  Allah  had  revealed  to  him,  that  under  that 
banner  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga  should  sally  forth 
npon  the  camp  of  the  unbelievers,  put  it  to  utter  rout, 
and  banquet  upon  the  provisions  in  which  it  abound- 
ed. ■  The  hungry  and  credulous  Moors  were  elated 
at  this  prediction,  and  cried  out  to  be  led  forth  at 
once  to  the  attack ;  but  the  dervise  told  them  the  time 
was  not  yet  arrived,  for  every  event  had  its  allotted 
day  in  the  decrees  of  fate;  they  must  wait  patiently, 
Uierefore,  until  the  appointed  time  should  be  revealed 
to  bim  by  Heaven.  Hamet  el  Z«gri  listened  to  the 
dervise  with  profound  reverence,  and  his  example 
had  great  effect  in  increasing  the  awe  and  deference 
of  his  followers.  He  took  the  holy  man  up  into  hb 
stronghold  of  Gibralfaro,  consulted  him  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  hung  out  his  white  banner  on  the  loftiest 
tower,  as  a  signal  of  encouragement  to  the  people  of 
the  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  prime  chivalry  of  Spain  was 
gradually  assembling  before  the  walls  of  Malaga.  The 
army  which  had  commenced  the  siege  had  been  worn 
out  by  extreme  hardships,  having  had  to  construct 
immense  works,  to  dig  trenches  and  mines,  to  mount 
guard  by  sea  and  land,  to  patrol  the  mountains,  and 
to  sustain  incessant  conflicts.  The  sovereigns  were 
obliged  therefore  to  call  upon  various  distant  cities, 
for  reinforcements  of  horse  and  foot.  Many  nobles, 
also,  assembled  their  vassals,  and  repaired,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  the  royal  camp. 

Every  little  while,  some  stately  galley  or  gallant 
caravel  would  stand  into  the  harbour,  displaying  the 
well-known  banner  of  some  Spanish  cavalier,  and 
thundering  from  its  artillery  a  salutation  to  the  sove- 
reigns, and  a  defiance  to  the  Moors.  On  the  land 
side  also  reinforcements  would  be  seen,  winding  down 
the  mountains  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet, 
and  marching  into  the  camp  with  glistening  arms,  as 
yet  unsullied  by  the  (oils  of  war. 

One  morning  the  whole  sea  was  whitened  by  the 
sails,  and  vexed  by  the  oars  of  ships  and  galleys  bear- 
ing towards  the  port.  One  hundred  vessels,  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  sizes,  arrived ;  some  armed  for  war- 
like service,  others  deep-freighted  with  provisions. 

'  CaradeloaPalacios. 


At  the  same  time,  the  clangour  «f  drum  aodlmiici 
bespoke  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  force  by  laiid,«iii(li 
came  pouring  in  lengthening  columns  into  tbecaof 

This  mighty  reinforcement  was  funiisbed  by  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidenia,  who  reigned  like  a  pelt; 
monarch  over  his  vast  possessions.  He  cuk  vii 
this  princely  force  a  volunteer  to  the  royal  studari 
not  having  been  sumiboned  by  the  sovereigns,  and  be 
brought  moreover  a  loan  of  twenty  thoosind  dalitai 
of  gold. 

When  the  camp  was  thus  powerfully  rdnlbraiL 
Isabella  advised,  Uiat  new  offers  of  an  indolgottkiii 
should  be  made  to  the  inhabitants;  for  she  in  » 
xious  to  prevent  the  miseries  of  a  protracted  siege,  ■ 
the  effusion  of  blood  that  must  attend  a  geiaala- 
tack.  A  fresh  summons  was  therefore  sent  (v  ik 
city  to  sorreoder,  with  a  promise  of  life,  libeity  ad 
property  in  case  of  iaimediate  compliance,  bat  it 
nouncing  all  the  horrors  of  war,  if  the  defeDcein 
obstinately  continued. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  again  rejected  the  offer  wiy*  scon. 
Bis  main  ibrtiQcations  as  yet  were  bat  little  ia- 
paired,  and  were  capable  of  holding  out  much  Im- 
er;  he  trusted  to  the  thousand  evils  and  acddett 
that  beset  a  besieging  army,  and  to  the  inclemendei 
of  the  approaching  season ;  and  it  is  said  be,  is  (d 
as  bis  followers,  had  an  infatuated  belief  in  (be  fR- 
dictions  of  the  dervise. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  does  ootrn- 
|de  to  affirm,  that  the  pretended  prophet  of  tb«(^ 
was  an  arch  necromancer,  or  Moorish  magidao;  "i 
which  there  be  countless  many,"  says  be,  "ah 
filthy  sect  of  Mahomet;"  and  that  he  was  ietg«i 
with  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  to  endeiiw 
to  work  the  confiision  and  defeat  of  the  CbriMi 
army.  The  worthy  father  asserte  also,  ibaiBa*! 
employed  him  in  a  high  tower  of  the  Gibral&A 
which  commanded  a  wide  view  over  sea  and  !«'• 
where  he  wrought  spells  and  incantations,  wiihi«» 
labes  and  other  diabolical  instruments,  to  deietiAi 
Christian  ships  and  forces,  whenever  they  w«» 
gaged  with  the  Moors. 

To  the  potent  spells  of  this  sorcerer  he  ascrilw'li' 
perils  and  losses  sustained  by  a  party  of  canlien* 
the  royal  household,  in  a  desperate  combat  top* 
two  towers  of  the  suburb,  near  the  gate  of  ibe^ 
called  La  PuerU  de  Granada.  The  CbiiniM*-" 
on  by  Ruy  Lopez  de  Toledo,  the  valiant  lrewin«« 
the  queen,  took,  and  lost,  and  retook  the  tow* 
which  were  finally  set  on  fire  by  the  Moors,  and  >b* 
doned  to  tlie  flames  by  both  parlies.  To  tbea* 
malignant  influence  he  attributes  the  damage  Aw* 
the  Christian  fleet,  which  was  so  vigorooslr  a*"*" 
by  the  albatozas,  or  floating-batteries,  of  ibell«» 
that  one  ship  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonii  »* 
sunk,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  retire. 

"  Hamet  el  Zegri,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Apr 
"  stood  on  the  top  of  the  high  tower  of  Gfti^ 
and  beheld  this  injury  wronglit  upon  l**^^^ 
force;  and  bis  proud  hjeail  was  puffed  op.  Aw 
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Moorish  necromancer  stood  beside  hint.  And  be 
pomted  oat  to  bim  the  Christian  host  below,  encamped 
on  every  eminence  aromid  the  city,  and  covering  its 
fertile  valley,  and  the  many  ships  floating  upon  the 
tranquil  sea ;  and  he  bade  him  be  strong  of  heart,  for 
that,  in  a  few  days,  all  this  mighty  fleet  would  be 
scattered  by  the  winds  of  Heaven ;  and  that  he  shonld 
sally  forth,  onder  guidance  of  the  sacred  banner,  and 
attack  this  host,  and  ntterly  defeat  it,  and  make  spoil 
of  those  snmptnous  tents;  and  Malaga  should  be  tri- 
lunphaully  revenged  upon  her  assailants.  So  the  heart 
of  Hamet  was  hardened  like  that  of  Pharaoh,  and  he 
persisted  in  setting  at  defiance  the  catholic  sovereigns, 
and  their  army  of  saintly  warriors." 


CHAPTER  LXL 

siies  or  ■iue4  gootinokd.    Dgsraocnoii  or  k  town  bt 
runasco  uauEz  oi  aiDUD. 

Seeing  the  infotnated  obstinacy  of  the  besieged, 
the  Christians  now  approached  their  works  to  the 
walls,  gaining  one  position  after  another,  preparatory 
to  a  general  assault.  Near  the  barrier  of  the  city  was 
a  bridge  with  four  arches,  defended  at  each  end  by  a 
strong  and  lofty  tower,  by  which  a  part  of  the  army 
would  have  to  pass  in  making  a  general  attack.  The 
commander  in  chief  of  the  artillery,  Francisco  Ra- 
mirez de  Madrid,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of 
Ibis  bridge.  The  approach  to  it  was  periloos  in  the 
extreme,  from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  assailants, 
and  the  numbers  of  Moors  that  garrisoned  the  towers. 
£>ancisco  Ramirez,  therefore,  secretly  excavated  a 
mine  leading  beneath  the  first  tower,  and  placed  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  with  its  mouth  upwards,  imme- 
diately under  the  foundation,  with  a  train  of  powder 
to  produce  an  explosion  at  the  necessary  moment. 

When  this  was  arranged  he  advanced  slowly  with 
his  forces  in  face  of  the  towers,  erecting  bulwarks  at 
every  step,  and  gradually  gainmg  ground,  until  he 
arrived  near  to  the  bridge.  He  then  planted  several 
pieces  of  artillery  in  his  wortcs,  and  began  to  baiter 
the  tower.  The  Moors  replied  bravely  from  their 
battlements ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  combat  the  piece 
of  ordnance  under  the  foundation  was  discharged. 
The  earth  was  rent  open,  a  part  of  the  lower  over- 
thrown, and  several  of  the  Moors  torn  to  pieces :  the 
rest  took  to  flight,  overwhelmed  witli  terror  at  this 
thundering  explosion  bursting  beneath  their  feet,  and 
at  beholding  the  earth  vomiting  flames  and  smoke ; 
for  never  before  had  they  witnessed  such  a  stratagem 
in  warfare.  The  Christians  rushed  forward  and  took 
possession  of  the  abandoned  post,  and  immediately 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  other  tower,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bridge,  to  which  the  Moors  had 
retired.  An  incessant  fire  of  cross-bows  and  arque- 
buses was  kept  up  between  the  rival  towers,  volleys 
of  stones  were  discharged,  and  no  one  dared  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  intermediate  bridge. 


Francisco  de  Ramirez  at  length  renewed  his  former 
mode  of  approadi,  making  bulwarks  as  he  advanced, 
while  the  Moors  at  the  other  end  swept  the  Inridge 
with  their  artillery.  The  combat  was  long  and 
Uoody,  ferocious  on  the  part  of  the  Moors,  patient 
and  persevering  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  By 
slow  degrees  they  accomi^hed  their  progress  across 
the  bridge,  drove  the  enemy  before  them,  and  re- 
mained masters  of  this  important  pass. 

For  this  valiant  and  skilful  achievement.  King  Fer- 
dinand, after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  conferred  the 
dignity  of  knighthood  upon  Francisco  Ramirez,  in 
the  tower  which  he  had  so  gloriously  gained. '  The 
worthy  padre.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  indulges  in 
more  than  a  page  of  extravagant  eulogy,  upon  this 
invention  of  blowing  up  the  foundation  of  the  tower 
by  a  piece  of  ordnance,  which  he  affirms  to  be  the 
first  instance  on  record  of  gunpowder  being  used  in 
a  mine. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

■OW   TBB  PEOPLB  OF   MALAGA   BXPOSTDLATED  WITH  BA«T  KL 
SSGRI. 

While  the  dervise  was  deluding  the  garrison  of 
Malaga  with  vain  hopes,  the  famine  increased  to  a 
terrible  degree.  The  Gomeres  ranged  about  the  city 
as  though  it  had  been  a  conquered  place;  taking  by 
force  whatever  they  found  eatable  in  the  houses  of 
the  peaceful  citizens,  and  breaking  open  vaults  and 
cellars,  and  demolishing  walls,  wherever  they  thought 
provisions  might  he  concealed. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  had  no  longer  bread  to 
eat ;  the  horse-flesh  also  now  failed  tliem ;  and  they 
were  fam  to  devour  skins  and  hides  toasted  at  the 
fire,  and  to  assuage  the  hunger  of  their  children  with 
vine-leaves,  cat  up  and  fried  in  oil.  Many  perished 
of  femine  or  of  the  unwholesome  food  with  which 
they  endeavoured  to  relieve  it ;  and  many  took  refuge 
in  the  Christian  camp,  preferring  captivity  to  tlie  hor- 
rors which  surrounded  them. 

At  length  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  became 
so  great,  as  to  conquer  even  their  fears  of  Hamet  and 
his  Gomeres.  They  assembled  before  the  bouse  of 
Ali  Dordux,  the  wealthy  merchant,  whose  stately 
mansion  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  alcazaba ; 
and  they  ui^ed  him  to  stand  forth  as  their  leader, 
and  to  intercede  with  Hamet  el  Zegri  for  a  surrender. 
Ali  Dordux  was  a  man  of  courage  as  well  as  poliey ; 
he  perceived  also  that  hunger  was  giving  boldness  to 
the  citizens,  while  he  trusted  it  was  subduing  the 
fierceness  of  the  soldiery.  He  armed  himself  there- 
fore, cap-a-pi^,  and  undertook  this  dangerous  parley 
with  the  alcayde.  He  associated  with  him  an  alfaqui,^ 
named  Abrahen  Alharis,  and  an  important  inhabit- 
ant, named  Amar  ben  Amar;  and  lliey  ascended  to 
the  fortress  of  Gibralfaro,  followed  by  several  of  the 
trembling  merchants. 

>  Piitgar,  part  iii.  cap.  91 . 
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They  fonnd  Hamet  el  Zegri,  not,  as  before,  sur- 
rounded by  ferocious  guards,  and  all  the  implements 
of  war ;  but  in  a  chamber  of  one  of  the  lofty  towers; 
at  a  taMe  of  stone,  covered  with  scrolls,  and  traced 
with  strange  characters  and  mystic  diagrams;  while 
instruments  of  singular  and  unknown  form  lay  about 
the  room.  Beside  Hamet  el  2^gri  stood  the  pro- 
phetic derrise,  who  appeared  to  have  been  explaining 
to  him  the  mysterious  inscriptions  of  the  scrolls. 
His  presence  filled  the  citizens  with  awe ;  for  even  Ali 
Dordnx  considered  him  a  man  inspired. 

The  alfaqui,  Abrahen  Alharis,  whose  sacred  cha- 
racter gave  him  boldness  to  speak,  now  lifted  up  his 
voice,  and  addressed  Hamet  el  Zegri.  "  We  implore 
you,"  said  he  solemnly,  ''in  the  name  of  the  most 
powerful  God,  no  longer  to  persist  in  a  vain  resistance, 
which  most  end  in  our  destruction;  but  deliver  up 
the  city,  while  clemency  is  yet  to  be  obtained.  Think 
how  many  of  our  warriors  have  fallen  by  the  sword ; 
do  not  suffer  those  who  survive  to  perish  by  famine. 
Our  wives  and  children  cry  to  us  for  bread,  and  we 
have  none  to  give  them.  We  see  them  expire  in  lin- 
gering agony  before  our  eyes,  while  the  enemy  mocks 
our  misery  by  displaying  the  abundance  of  his  camp. 
Of  what  avail  is  our  defence?  Are  our  walls,  per- 
adventure,  more  strong  than  the  walls  of  Ronda? 
Are  our  warriors  more  brave  than  the  defenders  of 
Loxa?  The  walls  of  Ronda  were  tlirown  down,  and 
the  warriors  of  Loxa  bad  to  surrender.  Do  we  hope 
for  succour?  From  whence  are  we  to  receive  it? 
The  time  for  hope  is  gone  by.  Granada  has  lost  its 
power  :  it  no  longer  possesses  chivalry,  commanders, 
or  a  king.  Boabdil  sits  a  vassal  in  the  degraded  walls 
of  the  Alhambra  :  El  Zagal  is  a  fugitive,  shut  up 
withm  the  walls  of  Guadix.  The  kingdom  is  divided 
against  itself :  its  strength  is  gone,  its  pride  fallen, 
its  very  existence  at  an  end.  In  the  name  of  Allah, 
we  conjure  thee,  who  art  our  captain,  be  not  our 
direst  enemy;  butsurrend^r  these  ruins  of  our  once 
happy  Malaga,  and  deliver  us  from  these  overwhelm- 
ing horrors." 

Such  was  the  supplication  forced  from  the  inhabit- 
ants by  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings.  Hamet  el 
Zegri  listened  to  the  alfaqui  without  anger ;  for  he 
respected  Ihe  sanctity  of  his  ofBce.  His  heart,  too, 
was  at  that  moment  lifted  up  with  a  vain  confidence. 
*'  Yet  a  few  days  of  patience,"  said  he,  "and  all  these 
evils  will  suddenly  have  an  end.  I  have  been  con- 
ferring with  this  holy  man,  and  find  that  the  time  of 
our  deliverance  is  at  hand.  The  decrees  of  fate  are 
inevitable:  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  destiny,  that 
we  shall  sally  forth,  and  destroy  the  camp  of  the 
unbelievers,  and  banquet  upon  those  mountains  of 
grain,  which  are  piled  op  in  the  midst  of  it.  So  Allah 
hath  promised,  by  the  mouth  of  this  his  prophet.  Al- 
lah achbar!  God  is  great!  Let  no  man  oppose  the 
decrees  of  Heaven." 

The  citizens  heard  with  profound  reverence;  for 
no  true  Moslem  pretends  to  struggle  against  whatever 
is  written  in  the  book  of  fate.    Ali  Dordux,  who  had 


come  prepared  to  champion  the  city,  and  to  brave  the 
ire  of  Hamet,  humbled  himself  before  this  holy  mm, 
and  gave  faith  to  his  prophecies  as  the  revelitkntiil 
Allah.  So  the  deputies  returned  to  the  dtizent,  ad 
exhorted  them  to  be  of  good  cheer.  "A  fewdsjs 
longer,"  said- they,  "and  our  sufferings  are  to  la- 
minate. When  the  white  banner  is  remoTed  fron 
the  tower,  then  look  out  for  deliverance;  for  the 
hour  of  sallying  forth  will  have  arrived."  The  people 
retired  to  their  houses  with  sorrowful  hearts.  Tbe; 
tried  in  vain  to  quiet  the  cries  of  their  bui^ 
diildren;  and  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  ibor 
anxious  eyes  were  turned  to  the  sacred  banner,  vtii 
still  continued  to  wave  on  the  tower  of  Gibralbn. 


CHAPTER  VXm. 

HOW   HiJMT  It.  IMII  SULLIED  FOBTB,   wm  TU  UOD 
BAimra,  TO  4TTiCI  TBE  CBBlSTltll  CABP. 

"The  Moorish  necromancer," observes Ihewoith! 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  remained  shut  op  in  llie 
tower  of  the  Gibralfaro,  devising  devilish  means  l» 
work  mischief  and  discomfiture  upon  the  Cbristiiiii. 
He  was  daily  consulted  by  Hamet  el  Z^,  who  iial 
great  feith  m  those  black  and  magic  arts,  Thicb  k 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  bosom  of  heaila 
Africa." 

From  the  account  given  of  this  dervise  and  his  in- 
cantations by  the  worthy  fother,  it  would  appear,  IW 
he  was  an  astrologer,  and  was  studying  the  sue. 
and  endeavouring  to  calculate  the  day  and  itm. 
when  a  successful  attack  might  be  made  apon  i* 
Christian  camp. 

Famine  had  now  increased  to  sudi  a  degrees  » 
distress  even  the  garrison  of  Gibralfaro;  allliNft 
the  Gomeres  had  seized  upon  all  the  provision!  llx! 
could  find  in  tlie  city.  Their  passions  were  shaipot' 
by  hunger;  and  they  became  restless  and  tnrkeW. 
and  impatient  for  action. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  was  one  day  in  council  vitfa  bit 
captains,  perplexed  by  the  pressure  of  events,  ^ 
the  dervise  entered  among  them.  "  The  hoarrf* 
tory,"  exclaimed  he,  "  is  at  hand!  Allah  base* 
manded,  that  to-morrow  morning  ye  shall  sallj  ft* 
to  the  fight.  I  will  bear  before  you  the  sacred  banW' 
and  deliver  your  enenues  into  your  hands.  Rw"* 
her,  however,  that  ye  are  but  instruments  in  * 
hands  of  Allah,  to  take  vengeance  on  tlie  enemio'' 
the  feith.  Go  into  battle,  therefore,  with  pure  ha* 
forgiving  each  other  all  past  offences;  for  those,**' 
are  charitable  towards  each  other,  will  be  «*«•* 
over  the  foe." 

The  words  of  the  dervise  were  ^'^'^'^^ 
rapture.  All  Gibralfaro  and  the  alcazaba  resoonw 
immediately  with  tlie  din  of  arms;  and  Hamet  )»< 
throughout  the  towers  and  fortifications  of  the  * 
and  selected  the  choicest  troops  and  most 
captains  for  this  eventful  combat. 
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In  the  morning  early,  the  nunour  went  throng 
ont  the  city,  that  the  sacred  banner  bad  disappeared 
from  the  tower  of  Gibralfaro,  and  all  Malaga  was 
roused  to  witness  the  sally  that  was  to  destroy  the 
onbelievers.  Hamet  descended  from  his  stronghold, 
accompanied  by  his  principal  captain,  Abrahen  Ze- 
nete,  and  followed  by  bis  Gomeres.  The  derrise  led 
the  way,  displaying  the  white  banner,  the  sacred 
pledge  of  victory.  The  multitude  touted,  "  Allah 
acbbar ! "  and  prostrated  themselves  before  the  banner 
as  it  passed.  Even  the  dreaded  Hamet  was  hailed 
with  praises;  for,  in  their  hope  of  speedy  relief, 
through  the  prowess  of  bis  arm,  the  populace  forgot 
every  thing  but  his  bravery.  Every  bosom  in  Malaga 
was  agitated  by  hope  and  fear ;  the  old  men,  the  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  all  who  went  not  forth  to 
battle,  mounted  on  tower,  and  battlement,  and  roof, 
to  watch  a  combat  that  was  to  decide  their  fote. 

Before  sallying  forth  from  the  city,  the  dervise  ad- 
dressed the  troops ;  reminding  them  of  the  holy  nature 
of  this  enterprise,  and  warning  them  not  to  foiget  the 
protection  of  the  sacred  banner  by  any  unworthy  act. 
They  were  to  press  forward,  fitting  valiantly,  and 
granting  no  quarter.  The  gate  was  then  thrown 
open,  and  the  dervise  issued  forth,  followed  by  the 
army.  They  directed  their  assault  upon  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  master  of  Santiago  and  the  master  of 
Calatrava,  and  came  upon  them  so  suddenly,  that 
they  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  guards. 
Abrahen  Zenete  made  his  way  into  one  of  the  tents, 
wbere  he  beheld  several  Christian  striplings,  just 
starting  from  their  slumber.  The  heart  of  the  Moor 
was  suddenly  touched  with  pity  for  their  youth,  or, 
perhaps,  he  scorned  the  weakness  of  the  foe.  He 
siaote  them  with  the  flat,  instead  of  the  edge,  of  his 
sword.  "  Away,  imps,"  cried  he,  *'  away  to  your 
mothers ! "  The  fiinatic  dervise  reproached  him  with 
his  clemency.  "  I  did  not  kill  them,"  replied  Zenete, 
"because  I  saw  no  beards ! " ■ 

The  alarm  was  given  in  the  camp,  and  the  Christians 
rushed  from  all  quarters  to  defend  the  gates  of  the 
bulwarks.  Don  Pedro  Puerto  Carrero,  senior  of  Mo- 
guer,  and  his  brother,  Don  Alonso  Pacheco,  planted 
themselves,  with  their  followers,  in  the  gateway  of 
the  encampment  of  the  master  of  Santiago,  and  bore 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  nntil  they  were  rein- 
forced. The  gate  of  the  encampment  of  the  master 
of  Calatrava  was,  in  like  manner,  defended  by  Lo- 
renzo Saurez  de  Mendoza.  Hamet  el  Zegri  was 
forious  at  being  thus  checked,  where  he  had  expected 
a  mu-aculous  victory.  He  led  his  troops  repeatedly 
to  the  attack,  hoping  to  force  the  gates  before  succour 
should  arrive.  They  fou^t  with  vehement  ardour, 
bat  were  as  often  repulsed;  and  every  time  they 
retmmed  to  the  assault,  they  found  their  enemies 
doubled  in  number.  The  Christians  opened  a  cros»- 
fireof  all  kinds  of  missiles  from  their  bulwarks;  the 
Moors  could  effect  but  little  damage  upon  a  foe  thus 

■  Carade  Uw  PiUacia*,  c  S4. 


protected  behind  their  works,  while  they  themselves 
were  exposed  from  head  to  foot.  The  Christians 
singled  out  the  most  conspicuous  cavaliers,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  either  slain  or  wounded. 
Still  the  Moors,  infatuated  by  the  predictions  of  the 
prophet,  fought  desperately  and  devotedly;  and  they 
were  furious  to  revenge  theslaugbter  of  their  leaders. 
They  rushed  upon  certain  death,  endeavouring  madly 
to  scale  the  bulwarks,  or  force  the  gates;  and  fell 
amidst  showers  of  darts  and  lances,  filling  the  ditches 
with  their  mangled  bodies. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  raged  along  the  front  of  the  bul- 
warks, seeking  an  opening  for  attack.  He  gnashed 
his  teeth  with  fury,  as  he  saw  so  many  of  his  chosen 
warriors  slain  around  him.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
charmed  life;  for,  though  constantly  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight,  amidst  showers  of  missiles,  he  still  escaped 
tminjured.  Blindly  confiding  in  the  prophecy  of 
victory,  he  continued  to  urge  on  his  devoted  troops. 
The  dervise,  too,  ran  like  a  maniac  through  the  ranks, 
waving  his  wliite  banner,  and  inciting  the  Moors,  1^ 
howliogs  rather  tlian  by  shouts.  In  the  midst  of  his 
frenzy,  a  stone  from  a  catapult  struck  him  on  the 
head,  and  dashed  out  his  bewildered  brains.* 

When  the  Moors  beheld  their  prophet  slain,  and 
his  banner  in  the  dust,  they  were  seized  with  despair, 
and  fled  in  confusion  to  the  city.  Hamet  el  Zegri 
made  some  effort  to  rally  them,  hot  was  himself  con- 
founded by  the  fall  of  the  dervise.  He  covered  the 
flight  of  his  broken  forces,  turning  repeatedly  upon 
their  pursuers,  and  slowly  making  his  retreat  into  the 
city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malaga  witnessed  from  their 
walls,  with  trembling  anxiety,  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
astrous conflict.  At  the  first  onset,  on  seeing  the 
guards  of  the  camp  put  to  flight,  they  exclaimed, 
"  Allah  has  given  us  the  victory !"  and  they  sent  up 
shouts  of  triumph.  Their  exultation,  however,  was 
turned  into  doubt,  when  they  beheld  their  troops  re- 
pulsed in  repeated  attacks.  They  could  perceive, 
from  time  to  time,  some  distinguished  warrior  laid 
low,  and  others  brought  back  bleeding  to  the  city. 
When,  at  length,  tiic  sacred  banner  fell,  and  the 
routed  troops  came  flying  to  the  gates,  pursued  and 
'cut  down  by  the  foe,  horror  and  despair  seized  upon 
the  populace. 

As  Hamet  el  Zegri  entered  the  gates,  he  was 
greeted  with  loud  lamentations.  Mothers,  whose 
sons  had  been  slain,  shrieked  curses  after  him  as  he 
passed.  Some,  in  the  anguish  of  their  hearts,  threw 
down  their  famishing  babes  before  him,  exclaiming, 
' '  Trample  on  them  with  thy  horse's  feet,  for  we  have 
no  food  to  give  them,  and  we  cannot  endure  their 
cries!"  All  heaped  execrations  on  his  head,  as  the 
cause  of  the  woes  of  Malaga. 

The  warlike  part  of  the  citizens,  also,  and  many 
warriors,  who,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Malaga  from  the  mountain  fortresses, 

•  Garibay,  lib.  xtiU,  c.  33. 
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now  joined  in  the  popular  clamonr ;  for  their  hearts 
were  overcome  by  the  sufferings  of  their  families. 

Hamet  ei  Zegri  foand  it  impossible  to  withstand 
this  torrent  of  lamentations,  curses,  and  reproaches. 
His  military  ascendancy  was  at  an  end;  for  most  of 
his  officers,  and  the  prime  warriors  of  his  African 
band,  had  fallen  in  this  disastrons  sally.  Turning 
his  back,  therefore,  upon  the  city,  and  abandoning 
it  to  its  own  councils,  he  retired,  witli  the  remnant 
of  )us  Gomeres,  to  his  stronghold  in  the  GibralEaro. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
■ow  Tu  cnr  or  malma  Cipirouno. 

The  people  of  Malaga,  being  no  longer  overawed 
by  Hamet  el  Zegri  and  his  Gomeres,  turned  to  Ali 
Dordux,  the  magnanimous  merchant,  and  put  the 
fate  of  the  city  into  his  hands.  He  had  already  gained 
the  alcaydes  of  the  castle  of  the  Genoese  and  of  the 
citadel  into  his  party ;  and,  in  the  late  confusion,  bad 
gained  the  sway  over  these  important  fortresses.  He 
now  associated  himself  with  tlie  alfaqui,  Abrahen 
Alhariz,  and  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants;  and, 
forming  a  provisional  junta,  they  sent  heralds  to  the 
Christian  sovereigns,  offering  to  surrender  the  city 
on  certain  terms,  protecting  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants,  permitting  them  to  reside  as  Ma- 
dixares,  or  tributary  vassals,  either  in  Malaga  or  else- 
where. 

When  these  heralds  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  made 
known  their  mission,  the  anger  of  Ferdinand  was 
kindled.  "  Return  to  your  fellow-citizens,"  said  he, 
"  and  tell  them,  that  the  day  of  grace  is  gone  by. 
They  have  persisted  in  a  fruitless  defence,  until  they 
are  driven  by  necessity  to  capitulate :  they  must  sur- 
render unconditionally,  and  abide  the  fate  of  the  van- 
quished. Those  who  merit  death  shall  suffer  death ; 
those  who  merit  captivity  shall  be  made  captives." 

This  stem  reply  spread  consternation  among  the 
people  of  Malaga;  but  Ali  Dordux  comforted  them, 
and  undertook  to  go  in  person,  and  pray  for  favour- 
able terms.  When  the  people  beheld  this  great 
merchant,  who  was  so  eminent  in  their  city,  depart- 
ing with  his  associates  on  this  mission,  they  plucked 
up  heart,  for  they  said,  "Surely  the  Christian  kuig 
will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a  man  as  Ali  Dor- 
dux!" 

Ferdinand,  however,  would  not  even  admit  the 
ambassadors  to  his  presence.  "  Send  them  to  the 
devil,"  said  be,  in  a  great  passion,  to  the  commander 
of  Leon.  "  I  will  not  see  them.  Let  them  get  back 
to  their  city.  They  shall  all  surrender  to  my  mercy 
as  vanquished  enemies." ' 

To  give  emphasis  to  this  reply,  he  ordered  a  ge- 
neral discharge  firom  all  the  artillery  and  batteries, 
and  there  was  a  great  shout  throughout  the  camp, 

•  Cura  de  kn  Pahicios.  cap.  S4. 


and  all  the  lombards  and  catapulus,  tod  other  a- 
gines,  thundered  furiously  upon  the  city,  doing  pm 
damage. 

Ali  Dordux  and  his  companions  retoned  vA 
downcast  countenances,  and  could  scarce  mke  ik 
reply  of  the  Christian  sovereign  be  heard,  fct  lit 
roaring  of  the  artillery,  the  tumbling  of  (he  wds, 
and  the  cries  of  women  and  children.  The  aam 
were  greaQy  astonished  and  dismayed,  when  Uq 
found  the  little  respect  paid  to  their  most  eniaai 
man;  but  the  warriors  who  were  in  the  dtj'  a- 
claimed,  "  What  has  this  merchant  to  do  Tilhqis- 
tions  between  men  of  battle  ?  Let  us  not  addreiiht 
enemy  as  abject  suppliants,  who  have  no  powtr » 
injure;  but  as  valiant  men,  who  have  wapcuii 
their  hands." 

So  they  de^tched  another  message  to  tbeao- 
tian  sovereigns,  offering  to  yield  up  the  dty,  udd 
their  effects,  on  condition  of  being  secured  in  (hat 
personal  liberty.  Should  this  be  denied,  the;  de-  ! 
dared,  that  they  would  hang  from  the  bittlaieiii) 
fifteen  hundred  Christian  captives,  male  and  (oak; 
that  tliey  would  put  all  their  old  men,  their  nam 
and  children,  into  the  dudel,  set  fire  to  the  oies,ai 
sally  foilh  sword  in  hand,  to  fight  until  the  let  gaf.  | 
"In  thb  way,"  said  they,  "the  Spanish  sovenip 
shall  gain  a  bloody  victory,  and  the  bllofMalapk 
renowned  while  the  world  endures." 

Various  debates  now  took  place  in  tlie  Oiriiiia 
camp.  Many  of  the  cavaliers  were  exasperated  tpH 
Malaga  for  its  long  resistance,  which  had  caosed  ik 
death  of  many  of  their  relations  and  favoorite  coi- 
panions.  It  had  long  been  a  stronghold  (or  Momii 
depredators,  and  the  mart  where  most  of  the  mnin 
captured  m  the  Axarquia  had  been  exposed  in  tritofk. 
and  sold  to  slavery.  They  represented,  morow. 
that  there  were  many  Moorish  dties  yet  to  be  be 
sieged ;  and  that  an  example  ought  to  be  tmie  i 
Malaga,  to  prevent  all  obstinate  resistance  hemfter- 
They  advised,  therefore,  that  all  the  inbaMiDk  i 
should  be  put  to  the  sword !  ■ 

The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  revcdted  at  such  sa- 
guinary  councils.  She  insisted,  that  their  trio^k 
should  not  be  disgraced  by  crudty.  YvcSssL 
however,  was  inflexible  in  refusing  to  grant  aa;  |M- 
liminary  terms ;  insisting  on  an  nncooditioiul  0- 
render.  The  people  of  Malaga  now  abandoned  lb* 
sdves  to  paroxysms  of  despair.  On  the  cue  ad'' 
they  saw  famine  and  death;  on  the  other,  ivsi 
and  chains.  The  mere  men  of  the  sword,  vbo  kid 
no  families  to  protect,  were  loud  for  signali!sii)gtb« 
fall  by  some  illustrious  action.  "LetnssacrifierM 
Christian  captives,  and  then  destroy  ourselves! "end 
some.  "Let  us  put  all  tlie  women  and  cbildreoi' 
death,  set  fire  to  the  dty,  fall  on  the  Christiaacuf 
and  die  sword  in  hand ! "  cried  others. 

Ali  Dordux  gradually  nude  bis  voice  be  beaii 
amidst  the  general  clamour.    He  addressed  .faiiax^ 
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to  the  principal  inhaUtanU,  and  to  those  who  had 
children.  "  Let  those  wlio  live  by  the  sword  die  by 
the  sword,"  cried  he;  "bat  let  us  not  follow  their 
desperate  ooonsels.  Who  knovs  what  sparks  of  pity 
may  be  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Christian 
sovereigns,  when  they  behold  oar  anoffending  wives 
and  daughters,  and  our  helpless  little  ones!  The 
Christian  queen,  they  say,  is  full  of  mercy." 

At  these  words  the  hearts  of  the  unhappy  people 
of  Malaga  yearned  over  their  fomilies;  and  they  em- 
powered Ali  Dordux  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns. 

The  merchant  now  went  to  and  fro,  and  had  se- 
veral commonications  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
and  interested  several  principal  cavaliers  in  his  cause. 
And  he  sent  rich  presents  to  the  king  and  queen,  of 
oriental  merchandises,  silks,  and  stufCi  of  gold,  and 
jewels,  and  precious  stones,  and  spices,  and  per- 
fumes, and  many  other  rare  and  samptuons  things, 
■vAadt  he  had  accumulated  in  his  great  tradings  with 
the  East ;  and  he  gradually  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  sovereigns.'  Finding  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  obtained  for  tlie  city,  he  now,  like  a  prudent 
man  and  able  merchant,  began  to  negotiate  for  him- 
self and  his  immediate  friends. 

He  rqiresented,  that,  from  the  first,  they  had  been 
desirous  of  yielding  up  the  city ;  but  had  been  pre- 
vented by  wariike  and  h^h-handed  men,  who  had 
threatened  their  lives.  He  entreated,  therefore,  that 
mercy  might  be  extended  to  them,  and  that  they 
might  not  be  confounded  with  the  guilty. 

The  sovereigns  had  accepted  the  presents  of  Ali 
Dordux  :  how  could  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  peti- 
tion? So  they  granted  a  pardon  to  him,  and  to  forty 
famili^  which  he  named ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
they  should  be  protected  in  their  lives  and  property, 
and  permitted  to  reside  in  Malaga  as  Mudixares  or 
Moslem  vassals ;  and  to  follow  their  customary  pur- 
suits.* All  this  being  arranged,  Ali  Dordux  delivered 
up  twenty  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  to  remahi  as 
hostages  until  the  whole  city  should  be  placed  in  the 
possession  of  the  Christians. 

Don  Gutiere  de  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of 
Leon,  now  entered  the  city,  armed  cap-a-pi^,  on 
horseback,  and  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  the 
Castilian  sovereigns.  He  was  followed  by  his  retain- 
ers, and  by  the  captains  and  cavaliers  of  the  army ; 
and  in  a  little  while  the  stanilards  of  the  cross,  and 
of  the  blessed  Santiago,  and  of  the  catholic  sovereigns, 
were  elevated  on  the  principal  tower  of  the  alcazaba. 
"When  these  standank  were  beheld  from  the  camp, 
the  queen,  and  the  princess,  and  the  ladies  of  tlie 
court,  and  all  the  royal  retinae,  knelt  down,  and  gave 
thanks  and  praises  to  the  holy  Virgin,  and  to  Sant- 
iago, for  this  great  triumph  of  the  faith ;  and  the 
bishops,  and  other  clergy  who  were  present,  and  the 
choristers  of  the  royal  chapel,  chanted  Te  Deum  lau- 
ttamut,  and  Gforta  itt  excelsis. 

•  us.  Chron.  otValera. 
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wvtnumt  or  tus  nOPHicr  or  tbi  obrtisk.    riTE  or 

■laKT  EL  SIOM. 

No  sooner  was  the  city  delivered  up,  than  the 
wretched  inhabitants  implored  permission  to  purchase 
bread  for  themselves  and  their  children,  from  the 
heaps  of  grain,  which  they  had  so  often  gazed  at 
wistfully  from  their  walls.  Tlieir  prayer  was  grant- 
ed ;  and  they  issued  forth,  with  the  famished  eager- 
ness of  starving  men.  It  was  piteous  to  behold  the 
similes  of  these  unhappy  people,  as  they  contended 
who  first  should  have  their  necessities  relieved. 

"Thus,"  says  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
"  thus  are  the  predictions  of  false  prophets  sometimes 
permitted  to  be  verified;  but  always  to  the  confusion 
of  those  who  trust  in  them;  for  the  words  of  the 
Moorish  necromancer  came  to  pass,  that  they  should 
eat  of  those  heaps  of  bread  :  but  they  ate  of  them  hi 
humiliation  and  defeat,  and  with  sorrow  and  bitter- 
ness of  heart." 

Dark  and  fierce  were  the  feelings  of  Hamet  el  Ze- 
gri,  as  he  looked  down  from  the  castle  of  Gibralfaro, 
and  beheld  the  Christian  legions  pouring  into  the  city, 
and  the  standard  of  the  cross  supplanting  the  crescent 
on  the  citadel.  "The  people  of  Malaga,"  said  he, 
"have  trusted  to  a  man  of  trade,  and  be  has  trafficked 
them  away ;  but  let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  te  be 
bound,  liand  and  fool,  and  delivered  upas  part  of  his 
bargain.  We  have  yet  strong  walls  around  us,  and 
trusty  weapons  in  our  bands.  Let  us  fight  until  bu- 
ried beneath  the  last  tumbling  tower  of  Gibralfaro ; 
or,  nishing  down  from  among  its  ruins,  carry  havoc 
among  the  unbelievers,  as  they  throng  the  streets  of 
Malaga!" 

The  fierceness  of  the  Gomeres,  however,  was 
broken.  They  could  have  died  in  the  breach,  had 
their  castle  been  assailed;  but  the  slow  advances  of 
famine  subdued  their  strength  wilhont  rousing  their 
passions,  and  sapped  the  force  both  of  soul  and  body. 
They  were  almost  unanimous  for  a  surrender. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Hamet, 
to  bow  itself  to  ask  for  terms.  Still  he  trusted,  that 
the  valour  of  his  defence  would  gain  him  respect  in 
the  eyes  of  a  chivalrous  foe.  "Ali,"  said  he,  "hag 
negotiated  like  a  merchant :  I  will  capitulate  as  a 
soldier."  He  sent  a  herald,  therefore,  to  Ferdi- 
nand, offering  to  yield  up  his  castle,  but  demanding 
a  separate  treaty.  The  CasliKan  sovereign  sent  a 
laconic  and  stem  reply :  "  He  shall  receive  no  terms, 
but  such  as  have  been  granted  to  the  community  of 
Malaga. " 

For  two  days  Hamet  el  Zegri  remained  brooding 
in  hb  castle,  after  the  city  was  in  possession  of  the 
Christians.  At  length,  the  damonrs  of  his  followers 
compelled  him  to  surrender.  When  the  broken 
remnant  of  this  fierce  African  garrison  descended 
from  their  cragged  fortress,  they  were  so  worn  by 
watchfulness,  famine,  and  battle,  yet  carried  such  a 
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larking  fiiry  in  their  eyes,  that  they  looked  more  like 
fiends  than  men.  They  were  all  condemned  to 
slavery,  esceptiag  AbrahenZeoele.  The  instance  of 
clemency  xvhich  he  had  shown,  in  refraining  to  harm 
the  Spanish  striplings  on  the  last  sally  from  Malaga, 
won  him  favourable  terms.  It  was  cited  as  a  mag- 
nanimous act  by  the  Spanish  cavaliers;  and  all  ad- 
milted,  that,  (hough  a  Moor  in  blood,  he  possessed 
the  Christian  heart  of  a  Caslilian  hidalgo. ' 

As  to  Hamet  el  Zegri,  on  being  asked,  wliat  moved 
him  to  such  hardened  obstinacy,  be  replied,  "  When 
I  undertook  my  command  I  pledged  myself  to  fight, 
in  defence  of  my  faith,  my  city,  and  my  sovereign, 
until  slain  or  made  prisoner;  and  depend  upon  it, 
had  I  had  men  to  stand  by  me,  I  should  have  died 
fighting,  instead  of  thus  tamely  surrendering  myself, 
without  a  weapon  in  my  hand. " 

"Such,"  says  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
"  were  the  diabolical  hatred,  and  stiff-necked  opposi- 
tion, of  this  infidel  to  our  holy  catise.  But  he  was 
justly  served  by  our  most  catholic  and  high-minded 
sovereign,  for  his  pertinacious  defence  of  (heci^y; 
for  Ferdinand  ordered,  that  he  should  be  loaded  with 
chains,  and  lliruwn  into  a  dungeon."* 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

BOW  TBI  CASnUiK  SOVEBUaRS  TOOK  POSSESSION  Or  THE  GITT 

or  Hiuiu,  um  bow  eino  ruDiNANO  sioriuzed  himself 

BY    BIS   SKILL   IN    BUGMMHO    WITH   TBE  IKHiBITlIITS  FOB 
TBKII  BAMSOM. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  conquerors,  on  entering 
Malaga,  was  (o  search  for  Christian  captives.  Nearly 
sixteen  hundred,  men  and  women,  were  found,  and 
among  them  were  persons  of  distinction.  Some  of  them 
had  been  leu,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  in  captivity. 
Many  had  been  servants  to  the  Moors,  or  labourers  on 
public  works,andsome had  passed  their  time  in  chains 
and  dungeons.  Preparations  were  made  to  celebrate 
their  deliverance  as  a  Christian  triumph.  A  tent  was 
erected,  not  far  from  the  city,  and  furnished  with  an 
altar,  and  all  the  solenrn  decorations  of  a  chapel.  Here 
the  king  and  queen  waited  to  receive  the  Christian 
captives.  They  were  assembled  in  the  city,  and 
marshalled  forth  in  piteous  procession.  Many  of  them 
had  still  the  chains  and  shackles  on  their  legs.  They 
were  wasted  with  famine,  their  hair  and  beards  over- 
grown and  matted,  and  their  faces  pale  and  haggard 
from  long  confinement.  When  they  beheld  them- 
selves restored  to  liberty  and  surrounded  by  their 
countrymen,  some  stared  wildly  about,  as  if  jn  a 
dream,  others  gave  way  to  frantic  transports,  but 
most  of  tltem  wept  for  joy.  All  present  were  moved 
to  tears  by  so  touching  a  spectacle.  When  the  pro- 
cession arrived  at  what  is  called  the  Gate  of  Granada, 
it  was  met  by  a  great  concourse  from  the  camp,  with 

•  Cars  delos  Paladof,  c.  M. 
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crosses  and  pennons,  who  turned  and  foUoved  tk 
captives,  singing  hymns  of  praise  and  tbanksgiTiiig. 
When  they  came  in  presence  of  the  king  and  qnno, 
they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  mgid 
have  kissed  their  feet,  as  their  saviours  and  ddiTerm; 
but  the  sovereigns  prevented  such  hamiliaikm,  tad 
graciously  extended  to  them  their  hands.  They  thei 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar,  and  all  pn- 
sent  joined  tltem  in  giving  thanks  to  God,  for  Iheir 
liberation  from  this  cruel  bondage.  By  orders  of  tbe 
king  and  queen,  their  chains  were  then  taken  off,  and 
they  were  clad  in  decent  raiment,  and  food  wkm 
before  them.  After  they  bad  ate  and  drank,  and 
were  refreshed  and  mvigorated,  they  were  prt)«W 
with  money,  and  all  things  necessary  for  tlieir  jouncr, 
and  sent  joyfully  to  their  homes. 

While  the  old  chroniclers  dwell  with  becoming  o- 
thuaasm  on  this  pure  and  affecting  triumph  of  be- 
manity,  they  go  on,  in  a  strain  of  equal  eulogy, lo 
describe  a  spectacle  of  a  different  nature.  It » b^ 
pened,  that  there  were  found  in  the  cily  ivehtot 
those  renegado  Christians,  who  bad  deserted  to  the 
Moors,  and  conveyed  false  intelligence  daring  the 
siege.  A  barbarous  species  of  punebment  wu  i>- 
flicled  npon  tltem,  borrowed,  it  is  said,  bm  tbe 
Moors,  and  peculiar  to  these  wars.  They  vrere  tied 
to  stakes,  in  a  public  place,  and  horsemen  exercised 
their  skill  in  transpierdng  them  with  pointed  reeds, 
hurled  at  them  while  careering  at  full  speed,  nntiilie 
miserable  victims  expired  beneath  their  wounds.  S^ 
veral  apostate  Moors,  also,  who,  having  eoihcxid 
Christianity,  had  afterwards  relapsed  into  their  fiil; 
faith,  and  liad  taken  refuge  in  Malaga  from  tben>- 
geance  of  the  inquisition,  were  puUkiy  luK- 
"These,"  says  an  old  Jesuit  historian  exalliiisi;< 
"these  were  the  tills  of  reeds,  and  the  illuofflialii*^ 
most  pleasing  for  this  viotorions  festival,  and  Cdc  tte 
catholic  piety  of  our  sovereigns ! " ' 

When  the  city  was  cleansed  from  the  intpmiDs 
and  offensive  odours  which  had  collected  diuiogihe 
siege,  the  bisltops,  and  other  clergy  who  accmpi- 
nied  the  court,  and  the  choir  of  the  royal  cb^ 
walked  in  procession  to  the  principal  mosqoe,  whi* 
was  consecrated,  and  entitled  Santa  Maria  de  iali>- 
camacion.  This  done  the  king  and  queen  enterd 
the  dty,  accompanied  by  the  grand  cardinal  of  ^ 
and  the  principal  nobles  and  cavaliers  of  the  ans;. 
and  heard  a  solemn  mass.  The  churdi  «as  ibet 
elevated  into  a  cathedral,  and  Malaga  was  mit* 
bisltopric,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns  «•• 
comprehended  in  its  diocese.  .The  queen  toA* 
her  residence  in  the  alcazaba,  ui  the  apartntaiis" 
her  valiant  treasurer  Ruy  Lopez,  whence  she  h»> 
view  of  the  whole  cily ;  but  the  king  estaWtbfll  to 
quarters  in  the  warrior  castle  of  Giteallaro. 

And  now  came  to  be  considered  the  dispoaliw" 

■  Los  renegados  rucron  acanavareados ,  y  los  eonretwi  ip"^ 
dos:  y  eaUsftieronlascaSafyluminariasiiiasalegres  port*** 
de  la  victoria,  para  la  pledadcallioUcadenue^trMrejes.  i*""* 
Aiialn  dc  Araiion,  torn,  li,  rey  30,  c.  5. 
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IheMoorklipiimners.  All  Ihose  who  were  strangers 
in  the  city,  and  had  either  taken  refuge  lliere,  or  had 
entered  to  defend  it,  were  at  once  considered  slaves. 
They  were  divided  into  tliree  lots.  One  was  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  God,  in  redeeming  captives 
from  bondage,  either  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  or 
in  Africa;  the  second  lot  was  divided  among  those 
-who  had  aided,  either  in  field  or  cabinet,  in  the  pre- 
sent siege,  according  to  their  rank;  the  third  was 
appropriated  to  defray,  by  their  sale,  the  great  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  induction  of  the  place.  A 
hundred  of  the  Gomeres  were  sent  as  presents  to 
Pope  Innocent  VIII,  and  were  led  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  converted  to 
duistianity.  Fifty  Moorish  maidens  were  sent  to 
the  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  sister  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand, and  thirty  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  Lsabella 
made  presents  of  others  to  the  ladies  of  her  house- 
hold, and  of  the  noble  families  of  Spain. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga  were  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Moorish  Jews,  for  the  most  part  wo- 
men, speakmg  the  Arabic  language,  and  dressed  in 
the  Moorish  fashion.  These  were  ransomed  by  a 
wealthy  Jew  of  Castile,  farmer-general  of  tlie  royal 
revenues  derived  from  the  Jews  of  Spain.  He  agreed 
to  make  np,  within  a  certain  time,  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  doblas  or  pistoles  of  gold ;  all  money  and 
jewels  of  the  captives  being  taken  in  payment.  They 
were  sent  to  Castile  in  two  armed  galleys. 

As  lo  the  great  mass  of  Moorish  inhabitants,  they 
implored  that  they  might  not  be  scattered  and  sold 
into  captivity,  but  might  be  permitted  to  ransom 
themselves  by  an  amount  paid  within  a  certain  time. 
I7pon  this  King  Ferdinand  took  the  advice  of  certain 
of  his  ablest  counsellors.  They  said  to  him,  if  you 
liold  out  a  prospect  of  hopeless  captivity,  the  infidels 
xrill  throw  all  their  gold  and  jewels  into  wells  and 
pits,  and  you  will  lose  the  greater  part  of  the  spoil ; 
but  if  you  fix  a  general  rate  of  ransom,  and  receive 
their  money  and  jewels  in  payment,  nothing  will  be 
destroyed.  The  king  relished  greatly  this  advice; 
and  it  was  arranged,  that  all  the  inhabitants  should 
lie  ransomed  at  tlie  general  rate  of  thirty  doblas  or 
pistoles  in  gold  for  each  individual,  male  or  female, 
large  or  small;  that  all  then:  gold,  jeweLi,  and  other 
valuables,  should  be  received  immediately,  in  part 
payment  of  the  general  amount;  and  that  the  residue 
should  l)e  paid  within  eight  months ;  that,  if  any  of 
the  number  actually  living  should  die  in  the  interim, 
their  ransom  should  neverthelrss  he  claimed.  If, 
liowever,  the  whole  of  the  amount  were  not  dis- 
dtarged  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight  months,  they 
should  all  be  considered  and  treated  as  slaves. 

The  nnforttmate  Moors  were  eager  to  catch  at  the 
least  hope  of  future  liberty,  and  consented  to  these 
hard  conditions.  The  most  rigorous  precautions  were 
taken  to  exact  tliem  to  the  uttermost.  The  Inhabit- 
ants were  numbered  by  houses  and  liimilies,  and 
iheir  names  taken  down.  Tlieir  most  precious  effects 
were  made  up  Into  parcels,  and  sealed  and  inscribed 


with  their  names ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  repair 
with  them  to  certain  large  corrales  or  enclosures,  ad- 
joining the  alcazaba,  which  were  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  and  overlooked  by  watdi-towers;  to  which 
places  the  cavalgadas  of  Christian  cap)  Ives  had  usually 
been  driven,  to  be  confined  until  the  time  of  sale, 
like  cattle  in  a  market.  The  Moors  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  houses,  one  by  one  :  all  their  money,  neck- 
laces, bracelets  and  anklets  of  golct,  pearl,  coral,  and 
precious  stones,  were  taken  from  them  at  the  thresh- 
old, and  their  persons  so  rigorously  searched,  that 
they  carried  off  nothing  concealed. 

Then  might  be  seen  old  men,  and  helpless  women, 
and  tender  maidens,  some  of  high  bitth  and  gentle 
condition,  passing  through  the  streets,  heavily  bur- 
dened, towards  the  alcazaba.  As  they  left  their 
homes,  they  smote  theu:  breasts,  and  wTung  their 
hands,  and  raised  their  weeping  eyes  to  Heaven  in 
anguish;  and  this  is  recorded  as  their  plaint: "  Oh, 
Malaga  !  city  renowned  and  l)eaatiful !  where  now  is 
the  strength  of  thy  castles !  where  the  grandeur  of 
thy  towei-s  !  of  what  avail  have  been  thy  mighty  walls 
for  the  protection  of  thy  children !  Behold  them 
driven  from  thy  pleasant  abodes,  doomed  to  drag  out 
a  life  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  land,  and  to  die  far  fhnn 
the  home  of  their  Infancy !  What  will  become  of  thy 
old  men  and  matrons  when  their  grey  hairs  shall  be 
no  longer  reverenced !  what  will  become  of  thy  maid- 
ens, so  delicately  reared,  and  tenderly  cherished, 
when  reduced  to  hard  and  menial  servitude !  Behold, 
thy  once  liappy  fomilies  are  scattered  asunder,  never 
again  to  be  united !  Sons  are  separated  from  their 
fathers,  husl)ands  from  their  wives,  and  tender  chil- 
dren from  their  mothers.  They  will  bewail  each 
other  in  foreign  lands ;  but  their  lamentations  will  be 
the  scoff  of  the  stranger.  Oh,  Malaga!  city  of  our 
birth !  who  can  behold  thy  desolation,  and  not  shed 
tears  of  bitterness '." ' 

When  Malaga  was  com{detely  secured,  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  against  two  fortresses  near  the  sea, 
called  Mexas  and  Osuna ;  which  had  frequently  ha- 
rassed the  Christian  camp.  The  inhabitants  were 
threatened  with  tlie  sword,  unless  they  instantly  sur- 
rendered. They  claimed  the  same  terms  that  had 
been  granted  to  Malaga;  imagining  tliem  to  be,  free- 
dom of  person,  and  security  of  property.  Their 
claim  was  granted.  Tliey  were  transported  to  Malaga 
with  all  their  riches;  and,  on  arriving  there,  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation  at  finding  them- 
selves captives.  "  Ferdinand,"  observes  Fray  An- 
tonio Agapida, "  was  a  man  of  his  word :  they  were 
shut  up  in  the  alcazaba,  with  tlie  people  of  Bfalaga, 
and  shared  their  fate." 

The  unhappy  captives  remained  thus  crowded  in 
the  court-yards  of  the  alcazaba,  like  sheep  in  a  Ibid,, 
until  they  could  be  sent  by  sea  and  land  to  Seville. 
They  were  then  distributed  about  in  city  and  couur 
try,  each  Christian  family  having  one  or  more  ta 
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feed  and  maintain  as  a  servant,  until  the  term  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  the  residue  of  (he  ransom  should 
expire.  The  captives  had  obtained  permission,  that 
several  of  their  number  should  go  about  among  the 
Moorish  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  collectin<; 
contributions  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  their  liberties ; 
but  these  towns  were  loo  much  impoverished  by  the 
war,  and  engrossed  by  their  own  distresses,  to  lend  a 
listening  ear.  So  the  time  expired,  wilbont  the  re- 
sidue of  the  ransom  being  paid ;  and  all  the  captives  of 
Malaga,  to  the  number,  as  some  say,  of  eleven,  and 
others,  of  fifteen  thousand,  became  slaves !  "  Never," 
exclaims  the  worthy  Fray  Anionic  Agapida,  in  one  of 
his  usual  bursts  of  zeal  and  loyally,  "never  has  there 
been  recorded  a  more  adroit  and  sagacious  arrange- 
ment than  this  made  by  the  catholic  monarch,  by 
which  he  not  only  secured  all  the  property,  and  half 
of  the  ransom,  of  these  infidels,  but  finally  got  pos- 
session of  their  persons  into  the  bai^ain.  This  truly 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  triumplis  of 
the  pions  and  politic  Ferdinand,  and  as  raising  him 
above  the  generality  of  conquerors,  wlto  have  merely 
the  valour  to  gain  victories,  but  lack  the  prudence 
and  management  necessary  to  turn  them  to  account." 


CIUPl'ER  LXVU. 

BOW    UNC  rllOINitlO  PBEPAIEO  TO    CAIIV  TBI  Wil  INTO  i 
DIFVUEMT  PAST  OP  TBI   niRITOBIES  OP  TBE  MOOIS. 

The  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  had 
now  been  conquered  by  the  Christian  arms.  The 
sea-port  of  Malaga  was  captured;  the  fierce  and  war- 
like inhabitants  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  and  the 
other  mountain-holds  of  the  frontier,  were  all  disarm- 
ed, and  reduced  to  peaceful  and  laborious  vassalage. 
Their  haughty  fortresses,  which  had  so  long  over- 
awed the  valleys  of  Andalusia,  now  displayed  the 
standard  of  Castile  and  Aragon;  the  watch-lowers, 
which  crowned  every  height,  and  from  which  the  in- 
fidels bad  kept  a  vulture  eye  on  the  Christian  terri- 
tories, were  now  either  dismantled,  or  garrisoned 
with  catholic  troops.  "  What  signalized  and  sancti- 
fied this  great  triumph,"  adds  the  worthy  Fray  An- 
tonio Agapida,  "were  the  endblems  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  which  every  where  appeared.  In  every 
dvection  arose  stately  convents  and  monasteries,  those 
fortresses  of  the  faith,  garrisoned  by  its  spiritual  sol- 
diery of  monks  and  friars.  The  sacred  melody  of 
Christian  bells  was  again  heard  among  the  moun- 
tains, calling  to  early  matins,  or  sounding  the  angelus 
at  Ihe  solemn  hour  of  evening." 

While  this  part  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  reduced 
by  the  Christian  sword,  the  central  part,  round  the 
city  of  Granada,  forming  the  heart  of  the  Moorish 
territory,  was  held  in  vassalage  of  the  Castilian  mo- 
narch, by  BoabdII,  surnamed  El  Chico. 

That  uufortunale  prince  lost  no  orcasioii,  by  ads  of 


homage,  and  by  profiessions  that  most  have  been  fo- 
reign to  bis  heart,  to  propitiate  the  conqueron  o(  bis 
countr]'.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  of  the  captore  ot 
Malaga,  than  he  sent  congratulations  to  the  utbolic 
sovereigns,  accompanied  with  presents  of  korso, 
richly  caparisoned,  for  the  kmg ;  and  precious  ckxb 
of  gold,  and  oriental  perfumes,  for  the  queen.  Hii 
congratulations,  and  bis  presents,  were  received  wilb 
the  utmost  graciousness;  and  the  short-sighted  prince, 
lulled  by  tlie  temporary  and  politic  forbearance  of  Fer- 
dinand, flattered  himself  that  he  was  secnring  the 
lasting  friendship  of  (hat  monarch. 

The  [wlicy  of  Boabdil  had  its  transient  and  soper- 
ficial  advantages.  The  portion  of  Moorish  lerritnj 
under  his  immediate  sway  had  a  respite  from  the  ci- 
lamities  of  war.  The  husbandmen  cultivated  their 
luxuriant  fields  in  security,  and  the  vegaof  Granadi 
once  more  blossomed  like  the  rose.  The  merclunlt 
again  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic,  and  tbegatesoflbe 
ci(y  were  thronged  with  beasts  of  burden,  bringing 
the  rich  products  of  every  clime.  Yet,  while  the 
people  of  Granada  rejoiced  in  their  teeming  fields  and 
crowded  marts,  they  secretly  despised  the  policy 
which  had  procured  them  these  advantages,  and  held 
Boabdil  for  little  better  than  an  aposlate  and  an  on- 
believer. 

Muley  Abdalla  el  Zagal  was  now  the  hope  of  the 
unconquered  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  every  Moor, 
whose  spirit  was  not  quite  subdued  with  his  forlooes, 
landed  the  valour  of  die  old  monarch,  aud  his  fiddilf 
to  Ihe  faith,  and  wished  success  to  his  standard. 

El  Zagal,  though  he  no  longer  sat  enthroned  in  (he 
Alhambra,  yet  reigned  over  more  considerable  do- 
mains than  his  nepliew.  His  territories  exlended 
from  Ihe  frontier  of  Jaen,  along  the  borders  of  Ma^ 
da,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  reached  into  ibe 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  north-east  he  held 
the  cities  of  Baza  and  Guadix,  situate  in  the  midst 
of  fertile  regions.  He  had  the  important  sea-port  of 
Almeria,  also,  which  at  one  time  rivalled  Granada 
itself  in  wealth  and  population.  Besides  these,  his 
terrilories  included  a  great  part  of  the  Alpuona 
mountains,  which  extend  across  the  kingdom,  and 
shoot  out  branches  towards  the  sea-coast.  This  nxwo- 
tainous  region  was  a  stronghold  of  wealth  and  power. 
Its  stern  and  rocky  heights,  rising  to  Ihe  dowb, 
seemed  to  set  invasion  at  defiance;  yet  williinibeir 
rugged  embraces  were  sheltered  delightful  vallejs,  of 
Ihe  happiest  temperature  and  richest  fertility.  The 
cool  springs,  and  limpid  rills,  whicli  gushed  oot  in 
all  parls  of  the  mountains,  and  the  abundant  streams, 
which,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  were  supplied  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  spread  a  i»erpelual  verdure  otec 
the  skirls  and  slopes  of  the  hills,  and,  collecting  in 
silver  rivers  in  the  valleys,  wound  along  among  pU"" 
lations  of  mulberry-trees,  and  groves  of  oranges  and 
citrons,  of  almonds,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  H«« 
was  produced  the  finest  silk  of  Spain,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  manufacturers.  Tlie  saii- 
bunit  sides  of  Ihe  hills,  also,  were  covered  wilb 
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vineyards.  The  abandant  herbage  of  tlie  mountain 
ravines,  and  the  rich  pastorage  of  the  valleys,  fed  vast 
flocks  and  herds;  and  even  the  arid  and  rocky  bo- 
soms of  the  heigbt»  teemed  with  wealth,  from  the 
mines  of  various  metals,  with  which  they  were  im- 
pregnated. In  a  word,  the  Alpuxarra  mountains  had 
ever  been  the  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  mo- 
narcfas  of  Granada.  Their  inhabitants,  also,  were 
liardy  and  warlike ;  and  a  sodden  summons  from 
the  Moorish  king  could  at  any  time  call  forth  fifty 
Ihoosand  fighting  men  from  their  rocky  fortresses. 

Such  was  the  rich,  but  rugged,  fragmnil  of  an 
empire,  which  remained  under  the  sway  of  the  old 
warrior  monarch,  £1  Zagal.  The  mountain  barriers 
by  which  it  was  locked  up  had  protected  it  from  most 
of  the  ravages  of  war,  and  El  Zagal  prepared  himself, 
by  strengthening  every  fbrtress,  to  battle  fiercely  for 
its  maintenance. 

The  catholic  sovereigns  saw,  that  fresh  troubles 
and  toils  awaited  them.  The  war  had  to  be  carried 
into  a  new  quarter,  demanding  immense  expendi- 
tores ;  and  new  ways  and  means  must  be  devised, 
to  replenish  their  exhausted  coCfers.  "As  this  was 
a  Iwiy  war,  however,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
"and  peculiarly  redounded  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  the  clergy  were  full  of  zeal,  and  contributed 
vast  sums  of  money  and  large  bodies  of  troops.  A 
pious  fund  was  also  produced  iirom  the  first-fruits  of 
that  glorious  institution,  the  inqoisition. 

"  It  so  happened,  that,  about  this  time,  Uiere  were 
iMDy  families  of  wealth  and  dignity  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  and  the  principality  of  Ca- 
talonia,.whose  forefilhers  liad  been  Jews,  but  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity.  Notwithstanding  the  out- 
ward piety  of  these  families,  it  was  8urmif«d,  and 
soon  came  to  bestrongly  suspected  that  many  of  them 
bad  a  secret  hankering  after  Judaism;  and  it  was 
even  whispered,  that  some  of  them  practised  Jewish 
riles  in  private. 

"The  catholic  monarch,"  continues  Agapida, 
"  had  a  righteous  abhorrence  of  all  kinds  of  heresy, 
and  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  faith.  He  ordered,  there- 
fore, a  strict  invesUgation  of  the  conduct  of  these 
pseudo-Cliristians.  Inquisitors  were  sent  into  these 
provinces  for  the  purpose,  who  proceeded  with  their 
accustomed  zeal.  The  consequence  was  that  many 
families  were  convicted  of  apostasy  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  of  the  private  practice  of  Judaism. 
Some,  who  bad  grace  and  policy  soflicient  to  relbrm  in 
time,  were  again  received  into  the  Cliristian  fold,  after 
bang  severely  mulcted,  and  condemned  to  heavy 
penance;  others  were  twmt  at  auto  de  fi's,  for  the 
edification  of  tlie  public;  and  titeir  properly  was  con- 
fiscated for  the  good  of  the  slate. 

"  As  liiese  Hebrews  were  of  great  wealth,  and  had 
an  hereditary  passion  for  jewelry,  there  was  found 
abundant  store  in  their  possession  of  gold  and  silver, 
of  rings,  and  necklaces,  and  strings  of  peari,  and 
cttral,  an«l  precious  slones :  treasures  easy  of  trans- 
liortation,  and  wonderfully  a<lapted  for  the  emergen- 


cies of  war.  In  this  way,"  concludes  the  pious 
Agapida,  "  these  iMcksliders,  by  the  all-sedng  con- 
trivances of  Providence,  were  made  to  serve  the 
righteous  cause  which  they  had  so  treacherously  de- 
serted; and  their  apostate  wealth  was  sanctified  I>y 
being  devoted  to  the  service  of  Heaven  and  the  crown, 
in  this  holy  crusade  against  the  infidels." 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  these  pious  fi- 
nancial expedients  received  some  check  from  the 
interference  of  Queen  Isabella.  Her  penetrating  eyes 
discovered,  that  many  enormities  bad  been  commit- 
ted under  colour  of  religious  zeal,  and  many  innocent 
persons  accused  by  Calse  witnesses  of  apostasy,  either 
through  malice,  or  a  hope  of  obtaining  their  wealth. 
She  caused  strict  investigation,  therefore,  into  the 
proceedings  which  had  been  held ;  many  of  which 
were  reversed,  and  suborners  punished  in  proportion 
to  their  guilt.  ■ 


CHAPTER  LXVUI. 

■OW  UNO  mDISASD  INTAOEO  mi  KASmS  )!n>B  OV  TIE 
UnfiDOM  or  GllNlOi  ]  AND  aOW  ■(  WAS  lECEItlD  BT  IL 
SAfiAL. 

"MuLET  Abdalla  el  Zagal,"  says  the  venerable 
Jesuit  father,  Pedro  Abarca,  "  was  the  most  venom- 
ous Mahometan  in  all  Morisma ;"  and  the  worthy 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida  most  devoutly  echoes  hte 
opinion.  "Certainly,"  adds  the  latter,  "none  ever 
opposed  a  more  heathenish  and  diabolical  obstinacy 
to  the  holy  inroads  of  the  cross  and  sword." 

El  Zagal  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  somethuig 
to  quicken  his  popularity  with  the  people ;  and  that 
nothing  was  more  effectual  than  a  successful  inroad. 
The  Moors  loved  the  stirring  call  to  arms,  and  a  wild 
foray  among  the  mountains;  and  delighted  more  in 
a  hasty  spoil,  wrested  with  hard  fighting  from  lite 
Christians,  than  in  all  the  steady  and  certain  gains 
secured  by  peaceful  traffic. 

There  reigned  at  this  time  a  careless  security  along 
the  frontier  of  Jaen.  The  alcaydes  of  the  Christian 
fortresses  were  confident  of  tlie  friendship  of  Boabdil 
el  Chico;  and  they  fiincied  his  uncle  too  distant,  and 
too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  perplexities,  to  think 
of  molesting  them.  On  a  sudden,  El  Zagal  issued  out 
of  Guadix  with  a  chosen  band,  passed  rapidly  through 
the  mountains  which  extend  behind  Granada,  and 
fell,  like  a  thunderbolt,  upon  the  territories  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alcala  la  Real. 

Before  the  alarm  could  be  spread,  and  the  frontier 
roused,  he  had  made  a  wide  career  of  destruction 
through  Uie  country;  sacking  and  burning  villages, 
sweeping  off  flocks  and  herds,  and  carrying  away 
captives.  The  warriors  of  (he  frontier  assembled ;  but 
£1  Z^gal  was  already  far  on  lib  return  through  the 
inountairot;  and  here-entfred  the  gates  of  Guadix 
in  triunipi),  his  army  laden  with  Christian  s|)oil,  and 
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condncting  an  immense  cavalgada.  Such  was  one  of 
'  the  fierce  El  Zagal's  preparations  for  the  expected 
invasum  of  the  Christian  king :  exciting  the  wariike 
spirit  of  his  people,  and  gaining  for  himself  a  transieot 
popnlarily. 

King  Ferdinand  assembled  his  army  at  Mnrcia  in 
the  spring  of  4488.  He  left  that  city  on  t)ie  fiflh  of 
June,  with  a  flying  camp  of  four  thousand  horse,  and 
fourteen  thousand  foot.  The  Marqnis  of  Cadiz  led 
'  the  van,  followed  by  the  adelantado  of  Murcia.  The 
army  entered  the  Moorish  frontier  by  the  sea-coast, 
spreading  terror  through  tlie  land ;  wherever  it  ap- 
peared, the  towns  surrendered  without  a  blow,  so 
great  was  the  dread  of  experiencing  the  woes  which 
had  desolated  the  opposite  frontier.  In  this  way 
Vera,  Velez  el  Rubico,  Velez  el  Blanco,  and  many 
towns  of  inferior  note,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  yielded 
at  the  first  summons. 

It  was  not  until  it  approached  Almeria,  that  the 
army  met  with  resbtance.  This  important  city  was 
commanded  by  the  Prince  Zelim,  a  relation  of  El 
Zagal.  He  led  forth  his  Moors  bravely  to  the  en- 
counter, and  skirmished  fiercely  with  the  advance 
guard  in  the  gardens  near  the  city.  King  Ferdinand 
came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  called 
off  his  troops  from  the  skirmish.  He  saw,  that  to 
attack  the  place  with  his  present  force  was  fniitless : 
having  reconnoitred  the  city  and  its  envhrons,  there- 
fore, against  a  future  campaign,  he  retired  with  his 
army  aud  mardied  towards  Baza. 

The  old  warrior,  El  Zagal,  was  himself  drawn  up 
in  the  city  of  Baza,  with  a  powerful  garrison.  He 
felt  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  re- 
joiced when  he  heard  that  the  Christian  king  was 
approaching. 

In  the  valley  in  front  of  Baza  there  extended  a 
great  tract  of  gardens,  like  a  contmued  grove,  and 
intersected  by  canals  and  water-courses.  In  this  he 
stationed  a  powerful  ambnscade  of  arquebusiers,  and 
crossbow-men.  The  vanguard  of  the  Christian 
army  came  marching  gaily  up  the  valley,  witli  great 
sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  led  on  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cadiz,  and  the  adelantado  of  Mnrcia.  As 
they  drew  near.  El  Zagal  sallied  forth  with  horse  and 
foot,  and  attacked  Ihem,  for  a  time,  with  great  spirit. 
Gradually  falling  back,  as  if  pressed  by  their  superior 
valour,  he  drew  the  exulting  Christians  among  the 
gardens.  Suddenly  the  Moors  in  ambuscade  burst 
from  their  concealment,  and  opened  such  a  terrible 
fire  in  flank  and  rear,  that  many  of  the  Christians 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  thrown  into  confusion.  King 
Ferdinand  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  disastrous  situa- 
tion of  his  troops,  and  gave  signal  to  the  vanguard  to 
retire. 

El  Zagal  did  not  permit  the  foe  to  draw  off  unmo- 
lested. Ordering  out  fresh  sqnadrons,  he  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops  with  lond  and  tri- 
umphantshouts,  driving  them  before  him  with  dread- 
ful havoc.  The  old  war-cry  of  "  El  Zagal !  El 
Zagal ! "  was  again  vociferated  by  the  Moors,  and 


was  re-echoed  with  transport  from  the  walls  of  At 
city.  The  Christians  were  for  a  time  in  iraminenl 
peril  of  a  complete  rente ;  when  fortunately  Uie  ade- 
lantado of  Mnrcia  threw  himself,  with  a  large  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  between  the  pursuers  and  the  pur- 
sued, covering  the  retreat  of  the  latter,  and  giving 
them  time  to  rally.  The  Moors  were  now  attacked 
so  vigorously  in  turn  that  they  gave  over  the  nnequl 
contest,  and  drew  back  slowly  into  the  city.  Hanv 
valiant  cavaliers  were  slain  in  the  skumish ;  among 
the  number  of  whom  was  Don  Philip  of  Aragon, 
master  of  the  chivalry  of  Saint  George  of  Montcsor. 
He  Was  illegitimate  son  of  the  king's  illegilinMie 
brother  Don  Carlos,  and  his  death  was  greatly  be- 
wailed by  Ferdinand.  He  had  formerly  been  ardi- 
bishop  of  Palermo ;  bnt  had  doffed  the  cassock  lir 
the  cuirass;  and  bad  thus,  according  to  Fray  An- 
tonioAgapida,  gained  a  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom, 
by  falling  in  this  holy  war. 

Ttewarm  reception  of  hift  advance  guard,  by  (be 
old  warrior  £1  Zagal,  brought  King  Ferdinand  to  a 
pause.  He  encamped  on  die  banks  of  (he  nr^fa- 
boiiring  river  Gnadalentin,  and  began  to  consider, 
whether  he  had  acted  wisely  in  undertakii^  tbb 
campaign  with  his  present  force.  His  late  successes 
had  probably  rendered  him  over  confident.  El 
Zagal  had  again  schooled  him  into  his  charadoisiic 
cantion.  He  saw  that  the  old  warrior  was  too  &r- 
midably  ensconced  in  Baza,  to  be  dislodged  by  any 
thing  except  a  powerful  army,  and  battmng  arlfl- 
lery;  and  he  feared,  that,  should  he  persist  in  Us 
invasion,  some  disaster  might  befall  bis  army,  eitbcr 
from  the  enterprise  of  the  foe,  or  from  a  pestilenee 
which  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  coontry. 

Ferdinand  retired  therefore  from  before  Baza,  asbe 
bad  on  a  former  occasion  from  before  Loxa,  all  Ifae 
wiser  for  a  wholesome  lesson  in  warfare,  but  by  na 
means  grateful  to  those  who  had  given  it ;  and  widt 
a  solemn  determination  to  have  his  revenge  upon  fab 
teachers. 

He  now  took  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
places  gained  in  this  campaign,  placing  in  ihemstrM^ 
garrisons,  well  armed  and  supplied,  charging  their 
alcaydes  to  be  vigilant  in  their  posts,  and  to  give  no 
rest  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  the  frontier  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  brave  Lois  Fer- 
nandez Puerto  Carrero.  As  it  was  evident,  firmntfae 
wariike  character  of  El  Zagal,  that  there  woold  be 
abundance  of  active  service  and  hard  fighting,  maiy 
liidalgos  and  yonng  cavaliers,  eager  for  distinction, 
remained  witli  Puerto  Carrero. 

All  these  depositions  being  made,  King  Fo^nand 
closed  the  dubious  campaign  of  this  year ;  not,  as 
usual,  by  returning  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  U) 
army,  to  some  important  city  of  his  dominions;  bot 
by  disbanding  the  troops,  and  repairing  to  pray  at 
the  cross  of  Caravaca. 
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■our  ni  aoois  hidi  vaiiods  iNninisis  AGiiim  m 

CailSTUHS. 

"  WaaB  the  pioas  King  Ferdinand,"  obserrea 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  was  humbling  himself 
before  the  cross,  and  devontly  praying  for  the  de- 
strnctlon  of  his  enemies,  that  fierce  pagan,  £1  Zagal, 
dqtending  merely  on  his  arm  of  flesh  and  his  sword 
of  steel,  pursued  his  diabolical  outrages  upon  the 
Christians."  No  sooner  was  the  invading  army 
disbanded,  than  EI  Zagal  sallied  forth  from  his 
stronghold,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  all  those 
parts  that  had  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yolce.  The 
castle  of  Nixar,  being  carelessly  guarded,  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  its  garrison  put  to  Uie  sword.  The 
old  warrior  raged  with  sanguinary  fury  about  the 
whole  frontier,  attackmg  convoys,  slaying,  wound- 
ing, and  making  prisoners,  and  coming  by  surprise 
upon  the  Christians,  wherever  they  were  off  their 
giiard. 

The  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  Callar,  confiding  in 
the  strength  of  its  walls  and  lowers,  and  on  its  diffi- 
cult situation,  being  built  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill, 
and  surrounded  by  precipices,  ventured  to  absent  him- 
self from  his  post.  The  vigilant  £1  Zagal  was  sud- 
denly before  it  with  a  powerful  force.  He  stormed 
the  town,  sword  in  hand,  fought  the  Christians  from 
street  to  street,  and  drove  them,  with  great  slaughter, 
to  the  citadel.  Here  a  veteran  captain,  by  the  name 
of  Juan  de  Avalos,  a  grey-headed  warrior,  scarred  in 
many  a  battle,  assumed  the  command,  and  made  an 
(rfMlinate  defence.  Neitlier  the  multitude  of  theene- 
my,  nor  llie  vehemence  of  their  attacks,  though  led 
on  by  the  terrible  El  Zagal  himself,  had  power  to 
shake  tlie  fortitude  of  this  doughty  old  soldier. 

The  Moors  undermined  the  outer  walls,  and  one  of 
the  towers  of  (he  fortress,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  exterior  court.  The  alcayde  manned  the  tops  of 
bis  towers;  pouring  down  melted  pilch,  and  shower- 
ing darts,  arrows,  stones,  and  all  kinds  of  mis- 
siles, upon  the  assailants.  The  Moors  were  diiven 
out  of  the  court;  but,  being  reinforced  with  fresh 
troops,  returned  repeatedly  to  the  assault.  For  five 
days  the  combat  was  kept  up.  The  Christians  were 
nearly  exhausted;  but  they  were  snstamed  by  Uie 
cheerings  of  their  staunch  old  alcayde;  and  they 
feared  death,  from  the  cruel  £1  Zagal,  should  they 
surrender.  At  length  tlie  approach  of  a  powerfid 
force,  under  Puerto  Carrero,  relieved  them  from  this 
fearful  peril.  £1  Zagal  abandoned  tlie  assault;  but 
set  fire  to  the  town  in  his  rage  and  disappointment, 
and  retired  to  his  stronghold  of  Guadix. 

The  example  of  £1  Zagal  roused  his  adherents  to 
action.  Two  bold  Moorish  alcaydes.  Ah  A  tar  and 
Yza  Atar,  commanding  the  fortresses  of  AHienden 
and  Salobrenna,  laid  waste  the  country  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Boabdil,  and  the  places  which  had  recently 
submittetl  to  the  Christians.    They  swept  off  tlic 


cattle,  carried  off  captives,  and  harassed  the  whole 
of  tlie  newly  conquered  frontier. 

The  Moors,  also,  of  Almeria,  and  Tavernas,  and 
Pulchena,  made  uiroads  mto  Mnrcta,  and  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  its  most  fertile  regions;  while  on 
the  opposite  frontier,  among  (he  wHd  valleys  and 
rugged  recesses  of  the  Sien-a  Bermeja,  or  Red  Moan- 
tains,  many  of  the  Moors,  who  had  lately  submitted, 
again  flew  to  arms.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  sup- 
pressed, by  timely  vigilance,  the  rebellion  of  the 
mountam  town  of  Gausen,  situate  on  a  high  peak, 
almost  among  the  clouds;  but  others  of  the  Moors 
fortified  themselves  in  rock-built  towers  and  castles, 
inhabited  solely  by  warriors,  whence  they  carried  on 
a  continual  war  of  forage  and  depredation ;  sweeping 
suddenly  down  into  the  valleys,  and  carrying  off 
flocks,  and  herds,  and  all  kinds  of  booty,  to  these 
eagle  nests,  to  which  it  was  perilous  and  fruitless  to 
pursue  them. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  closes  his  story 
of  this  chequered  year  in  quite  a  different  strain  from 
those  triumphant  periods,  with  which  he  is  accus-  . 
tomed  to  wind  up  the  victorious  campaigns  of  the  . 
sovereigns.  "  Great  and  mighty,"  says  this  vener- 
able chronicler,  "were  the  floods  and  tempests, 
which  prevailed  throughout  tlte  kingdom  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  about  this  tune.  It  seemed  as  thou^ 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  agaui  opened,  and  a 
second  deluge  overwhelming  the  face  of  nature.  The 
clouds  burst,  as  it  were,  in  cataracts  upon  the  earth;  - 
torrents  rushed  down  fh>m  the  mountains,  overflow- 
ing the  valleys.  Brooks  were  swelled  into  raging 
rivers;  booses  were  undermined;  mills  were  swept 
away  by  their  own  streams;  the  affrighted  shepherds 
saw  their  flocks  drowned  in  the  midst  of  the  pasture, 
and  were  fain  to  take  refuge  for  their  lives  ui  towers 
and  high  places.  The  Guadalquivir,  for  a  time,  be- 
came a  roaring  and  tumultuous  sea ;  inundating  the 
immense  plain  of  the  Tablada,  and  filling  the  fair 
city  of  Seville  witli  affright. 

"  A  vast  black  cloud  moved  over  the  land  accom- 
panied by  a  hurricane  and  a  trembling  of  the  earth. 
Houses  were  unroofed,  the  walls  and  battlements  of 
fortresses  shaken,  and  lofty  towers  rocked  to  their 
foundations.  Ships,  riding  at  anchor,  were  either 
stranded  or  swallowed  up.  Others,  under  sail,  were 
tossed  to  and  fro  upon  mountain  waves,  and  east 
upon  the  land;  where  the  whirlwind  rent  them  in 
pieces,  and  scattered  their  fragments  in  the  air.  Dole- 
ful was  the  ruin,  and  great  the  terror,  where  this 
baleful  cloud  passed  by;  and  it  left  a  long  track  of 
desolation  over  sea  and  land.  Some  of  the  faint- 
hearted," adds  Antonio  Agapida,  "looked  upon  this 
tumult  of  the  elements  as  a  prodigious  event,  out  of 
the  course  of  nature.  In  the  weakness  of  their  fears, 
they  connected  it  with  those  troubles  which  occurred- 
in  various  places;  considering  it  a  portent  of  some 
great  calamity,  about  to  be  wrought  by  tlie  violence 
of  the  bloody-lianded  El  Zagal  and  his  fierce  ad- 
herents." 
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BOW  UNG  VIIDIMiHD  PBtPtllD  TO  BESIKE  TM  CRI  OV 
tUk;   AND  OOW  TOI  GITT  PIIPAHD    FOR  DEFIIfCI. 

Thb  Stormy  winter  bad  passed  away,  and  the  spring 
of  4  489  was  advancing ;  yet  the  heavy  rains  liad  broken 
up  tlie  roads;  the  moantain  brooks  were  swollen  to 
raging  lorrenls;  and  the  late  shallow  and  peaeeM 
rivers  were  deep,  turbulent,  and  dangerous.  The 
Chiistian  troops  had  been  summoned  to  assemble,  in 
early  spring,  on  the  frontiers  of  Jaen ;  but  were  slow 
in  arriving  at  the  appointed  place.  They  were  en- 
tangled in  the  miry  defiles  of  the  moantains,  or  fretted 
impatiently  on  the  banks  of  impassable  floods.  It 
was  late  in  the  month  of  May  before  they  assembled 
in  sufBoient  force  to  attempt  the  proposed  invasion; 
when,  at  length,  a  valiant  army,  of  thirteen  tliousand 
horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  marched  merrily  over 
the  border.  The  qoeen  remained  at  thecily  of  Jaen, 
with  the  prince-royal  and  the  princesses,  lier  children ; 
accompanied  and  supported  by  the  venerable  Car- 
dinal of  Spain,  and  those  reverend  prelates  who  as- 
sisted in  her  councils  throughout  this  lioly  war.  The 
plan  of  King  Ferdinand  was  to  lay  siege  to  the  city 
of  Baza,  the  key  of  the  remaining  po^essions  of  the 
Moor.  That  important  fortress  taken,  Goadix  and 
Almeria  must  soon  follow;  and  then  the  power  of  El 
Zagal  would  be  at  an  end.  As  the  catiiolic  king  ad- 
vanced, he  had  first  to  seenre  various  castles  and 
strongholds  in  the  vicinity  of  Baza,  which  might  other- 
wise harass  his  army.  Some  of  these  made  obsti- 
nate resistance;  especially  the  townof  Cuxar.  The 
Christians  assailed  the  walls  witli  various  machines, 
to  sap  them  and  baiter  them  down.  The  brave  al- 
cayde,  Ilnbec  Adalgar,  opposed  force  to  force,  and 
engine  to  engine.  He  manned  his  towers  with  his 
bravest  warriors,  who  rained  down  an  iron  showf r 
upon  the  enemy;  and  he  linked  caldrons  together 
by  strong  chains,  and  cast  fire  from  Ihem,  consum- 
ing the  wooden  engines  of  their  assailants,  and  those 
who  managed  them.  The  siege  was  protracted  for 
several  days.  The  bravery  of  the  alcayde  could  not 
save  bis  fortress  from  an  overwhelming  foe,  but  it 
gained  him  honourable  terms.  Ferdinand  permitted 
the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  to  repair  with  their 
elfecu  to  Baza ;  and  the  valiant  Hubec  Adalgar  march- 
ed ferih  with  the  remnant  of  Iii$  force,  and  look  the 
way  to  that  devoted  city. 

The  delays,  which  had  been  caused  to  the  invad- 
ing army  by  these  various  circumstances,  had  been 
diligently  improved  by  the  old  Moorish  EI  Zagal; 
who  felt,  that  he  was  now  making  his  last  stand 
for  empire;  and  that  this  campaign  wotild  decide, 
whether  be  sboold  continue  a  king,  or  sink  into  a 
vassal. 

El  Zagal  was  btrt  a  few  leagues  from  Baza,  at  Uie 
city  of  (>iiadix.  This  last  was  the  most  important 
point  of  his  remaining  territories,  being  a  kind  nf 
bulwark  betwesn  them  and  the  hostile  city  of  Gra- 


nada, the  seat  of  bis  aqthew's  power.  Thooghbt 
heard  of  the  tide  of  war,  therefore,  that  wm  coOkI- 
ing,  and  rolling  towards  the  city  of  Baza,  h«  dand 
not  go  in  person  to  its  assistance.  He  dreaded  tiai, 
should  he  leave  Guadix,  Buabdil  would  attack  himk 
rear,  while  the  Christian  army  was  battling  with  kin 
ia  firont.  El  Zagal  trusted  in  the  great  strenglktf 
Baza,  to  defy  any  violent  assaults;  and  he  profited bf 
the  delays  of  the  Christiaa  army,  to  supply  it  withil 
possible  means  of  defence.  He  sent  thitlier  ill  tk 
troops  he  could  spare  from  his  garrison  of  Goadb, 
and  despatched  missives  tbrou^nt  his  teniuria, 
calling  upon  all  true  Moslems  lo  hasten  toBin,!* 
make  a  devoted  stand  in  defence  of  their  boiDCs,ilKr 
liberties,  and  their  reiigioa.  The  dliet  of  Tnooi 
and  Purchena,  and  the  surroundii^;  heigjui  ol 
valleys,  responded  to  his  orders,  and  sent  inrtfa  their 
fighting  men  to  the  field.  The  rocky  fastnesMteflfe 
Alpuxarras  resounded  with  the  din  of  anns.  TnMfi 
of  horse  and  bodies  of  fool-soldiers  were  serowiMl- 
ing  down  the  nigged  cliffs  and  defiles  of  those  ooiMe 
mountains,  and  hastening  towards  Baza.  Many  tune 
cavaliers  of  Granada,  also,  qHimiog  the  quiet  ad 
security  of  Christian  vassalage,  secretly  left  tte  dty, 
and  ha»tened  to  join  their  fighting  countrymen.  Ik 
great  dependence  of  £1  Zagal,  however,  vat  opa 
the  valour  and  loyalty  of  his  cowin  and  brother-i»lit, 
Cidi  Yahye  Alnazar  Aben  Zeiim,  who  was  akaydetl 
Almeria;  a  cavalier  experienced  in  warfare, aaJR- 
doubtable  in  the  field.  He  wrote  to  him,  to  lent 
Almeria,  and  repair,  willi  «U  speed,  at  the  bod  W 
his  troops,  to  Baza.  Cidi  Yahye  departed  ini^ 
diately,  with  ten  IhoosaHd  of  the  bravest  Moon  is 
the  kingdom.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  biri; 
mountaineers,  tempered  to  sun  and  storm,  tod  tried 
in  many  a  combat.  None  equalled  them  for  i  alf 
or  a  skirmish.  They  were  adroit  in  exeeatiafi 
Ibousand  stratagems,  ambuscades,  and  evotaliW' 
Impetneas  in  their  assaults,  yet  governed  in  Ihdr 
utmost  fury  by  a  word  or  sign  from  Iheir  commwiv, 
at  Ihe  sound  of  a  trumpet  Ibey  would  cfaeck  thai- 
selves  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  and  wheel  off »»d 
disperse ;  and,  at  another  sound  of  a  trumpet,  ihty 
would  as  suddenly  re-assemble,  and  relnm  l»  * 
attack.  They  were  upon  the  enemy  when  !««<«*• 
pected,  coming  like  a  rushing  blast,  spreadinghitiK 
aad  consternation,  and  then  passing  away  in  u^ 
slant;  so  that,  when  one  recovered  htmi  lfaeslKKi< 
and  looked  around,  behold,  nothing  was  tobesR" 
or  heard  of  this  tempest  of  war,  but  a  doud  of  do*. 
and  the  clatter  of  retreating  troops !. 

When  Cidi  Yahye  led  his  train  of  ten  thoosad 
valiant  warriors  into  the  gates  of  Baza,  the  dty  nwf 
with  acclamations;  and  for  a  thne  the  inbahilii(> 
thought  themselves  seenre.  El  Zagal  also  Mt  a  ^ 
of  confidence,  notwithstanding  his  own  absence** 
the  city.  "Cidi  Yahye,"  said  he,  "is  myeoo* 
and  my  brother-in-law,  rdated  to  roe  by  bkw!*™ 
marriage :  he  is  a  second  self:  happy  is  IbatoWW]* 
who  has  his  kinsmen  to  command  his  armies!"  Wiih 
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all  these  reiiiforceineiits,  the  garrison  of  Baza  amount- 
ed to  above  twenty  thousand  men.  There  were  at 
this  time  three  principal  leaders  in  the  city ;  Mahom- 
med  ben  Hassan,  sornamed  the  Veteran,  who  was 
military  governor,  or  alcayde,  an  old  Moor  of  great 
experience  and  discretion.  The  second  was  Bamet 
Aba  Ali,  who  was  captain  of  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  place;  and  the  third  was  Hnbec  Adalgar,  the 
valiant  alcayde  of  Coxar,  who  had  repaired  hither 
-with  the  remains  of  his  garrison.  Over  all  these  Gidi 
Yahye  exercised  a  supreme  command,  in  consequence 
of  bis  being  of  the  blood  royal,  and  in  the  special  con- 
fidence of  Muley  Abdalla  el  Zagal.  He  was  eloquent 
and  ardent  in  council ,  and  fond  of  striking  and  g|dendid 
adiievements;  but  he  was  a  little  prone  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  excitement  of  the  m«m>ent,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination.  The  councils  of  war  of 
these  commanders,  therefore,  were  more  frequently 
controlled  by  the  opinions  of  the  old  alcayde,  Mo- 
hammed ben  Hassan,  for  whose  shrewdness,  caution, 
and  experienee,  Gdi  Yahye  himself  felt  the  greatest 
deference. 

The  city  of  Baza  was  situate  in  a  spacious  valley, 
eight  leagues  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  called 
the  Hoya  or  basin  of  Baza.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  called  the  Sierra  of  Xabalcobol ; 
the  streams  of  which,  collecting  themselves  into  two 
rivers,  watered  and  fertilized  the  country.  The  city 
was  built  in  the  plain;  but  one  part  of  it  was  protect- 
ed by  the  rocky  precipices  of  the  mountain,  and  by 
a  powerful  citadel;  the  other  part  was  defended  by 
massive  walls,  studded  with  immense  towers.  It  had 
suburbs  towards  the  plain,  imperfiactly  fortified  by 
earthen  walls.  In  front  of  tbc^e  suburbs  extended 
a  tract  of  orchards  and  gardens,  neariy  a  league  in 
length,  so  OmUj  planted  as  to  resemble  a  continued 
forest.  Here  every  citizen,  who  could  afford  it,  had 
his  little  plantation,  and  his  garden  of  fruit,  and 
flowers,  and  vegetables;  watered  by  canals  and  rivu- 
lets, and  dominated  by  a  small  tower,  to  serve  for 
recreation  or  defence.  This  wUdemess  of  groves  and 
gardens,  intersected  in  all  parts  by  canals  and  runs 
of  water,  and  studded  by  above  a  thousand  small 
towers,  formed  a  kind  of  protection  to  this  side  of 
the  city;  rendering  all  approach  extremely  difBcnll 
and  perplexed,  and  aOiM'^ng  covert  to  the  defenders. 
While  the  Christian  army  had  been  detained  before 
the  frontier  posts, .the  city  of  Baza  had  been  a  scene 
of  hurried  and  unremitting  preparation.  AH  the 
grain  of  the  surrounding  valley,  though  yet  unripe, 
was  hastily  reaped,  and  borne  into  the  city,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  yielduig  sustenance  to  the  enemy.  The 
cotmtry  was  drained  of  all  its  supplies.  FlQcks  and 
hods  were  driven,  bleating  and  bellowing,  into  the 
gates.  Long  trains  of 'beast»of  burden,  some  laden 
with  food,  others  with  lances,  darts,  and  arms  of  all 
kinds,  kept  pouring  into  the  place.  Already  there 
were  munitions  collected  sufBcient  for  a  siege  of  fif- 
teen months ;  yet  still  the  eager  and  hasty  preparation 
was  going  <m,  when  the  army  of  Ferdinand  came 


in  sight.  On  one  side  mi^t  be  seen  scattered  par- 
ties of  toot  and  horse,  spurring  to  the  gates;  and 
muleteers,  hurrying  forward  their  burdened  animals; 
all  anxious  to  get  under  shelter  before  the  gathering 
storm.  On  the  other  side,  (he  cloud  of  war  came 
sweeping  down  thevdley;  the  rollof  dram,  or  clang 
of  trumpet,  resounding  occasionally  from  its  deep 
bosom,  or  the  bright  glance  of  arms  flashing  forth 
Uke  vivid  lightning  from  its  columns.  King  Fer- 
dinand pitched  his  tents  in  the  valley,  beyond  the 
green  labyrinth  of  gardens.  He  sent  his  heralds  to 
summon  tbe  city  to  surrender,  promising  the  most 
fovonrable  terms,  in  case  of  immediate  compliance; 
and  avowing,  in  tbe  most  solemn  terms,  his  resolu- 
tion never  to  abandon  the  siege,  until  be  had  pos- 
session of  the  place. 

Upon  receiving  this  summons,  the  Moorish  com- 
manders held  a  council  of  war.  The  prince  Cidi 
Yahye,  indignant  at  tbe  menace  of  the  king,  was  for 
relorti^g  by  a  declaration,  that  the  garrison  never 
would  surrender,  but  wonld  fight  until  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  walls.  "  Of  what  avail,"  said  tbe 
veteran  Mohammed,  "  is  a  declaration  of  the  kind, 
which  we  may  falsify  by  our  deeds  ?  Let  us  threaten 
what  we  know  we  can  perform ;  jh^  let  us  en- 
deavour to  perform  more  than  w^^liatf^."  In 
conformity  to  tbe  advice  of  MobanUBedhen  Hassan, 
therefore,  a  laconic  reply  was  sent  M  tlie  Christian 
monardi,  thanking  him  for  his  offer  of  hvourable 
terms,  but  informing  him,  that  they  were  placed  in 
tbe  city  to  defend,  not  to  surrender  it. 


CHAITER  LXXI. 

TBI  BiTTU  or  TBI  SUDIIIS  BITOBB  Bill. 

When  the  reply  of  the  Moorish  commanders  was 
brought  to  King  Ferdinand,  he  prepared  to  press  the 
siege  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Finding  the  camp  too 
far  from  the  dty,  and  that  the  intervening  orchards 
afforded  shelter  fu-  the  sallies  of  the  Moors,  be  de- 
termined to  advance  it  beyond  the  gardens,  in  the 
space  between  them  and  the  suburbs,  where  his  bat- 
teries would  have  ftall  play  upon  the  city  walls.  A 
detachment  was  sent  in  advance,  to  take  possession 
of  the  gardens,  and  to  keep  a  dieck  upon  the  sub- 
urbs, opposing  any  sally,  while  the  encampment 
should  be  formed  and  fortified.  The  various  com- 
manders entered  the  ordiards  at  different  points. 
The  yonng  cavaliers  marched  fearlessly  forward,  but 
the  expsrienced  veterans  foresaw  infinite  peril  in  tbe 
mazes  of  t|is  verdant  labyrinth.  Tbe  master  of  St 
Jago,  as  be  led  bis  troops  into  tbe  centre  of  the  gar- 
dens, exhorted  them  to  keep  by  one  another,  and  to 
press  forward,  in  defiance  of  all  difficulty  or  dxoget ; 
assuring  them,  that  God  wonld  give  them  the  vic- 
tory, if  they  attadced  hardily  and  persisted  resolutely. 

Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  vei^  of  the  orchards, 
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when  a  din  of  druDH  and  trampets,  mingled  with 
war-crieSi'Was  heard  from  the  saburbs,  and  a  legion 
4of  Moorisii  warriors  on  foot  poared  fortii.  They  were 
led  on  by  the  Prince  Gidi  Yahye.  He  saw  (be  im- 
minent  danger  of  tiie  city,  should  the  Christians  gain 
possessioa  of  the  orchards.  "Soldiers,"  be  cried, 
"  we  fight  for  life  and  liberty,  for  our  families,  our 
coontry,  ow  rdi^on : '  nothing  is  left  for  ns  to  de- 
pend upon  bat  the  strength  ef  our  hands,  the  courage 
of  our  hearts,  and  the  almighty  protection  of  AHah ! " 
The  Moors  answered  him  wRh  ^kmiIs  of  war,  and 
mshed  to  the  encounter.  The  two  hosts  met  in  Hie 
middle  of  the  gardens.  A  chanceHBedley  combat 
ensued,  witti  lances,  arquebuses,  cross-bows,  and 
cimeters.  The  perplesed  nature  of  the  ground,  cat 
op  and  intersected  by  canals  and  streams,  the  dose- 
ness  of  the  trees,  the  muHiplicity  of  towers  and  petty 
edifices,  gave  greater  advantages  to  the  Moors,  who 
were  on  foot,  than  to  the  Ghristians,  who  were  on 
horseback.  The  Moors,  too,  knew  the  ground,  aH 
its  alleys  and  passes ;  and  were  thus  enabled  to  lurk, 
to  sally  forth,  to  attack  and  retreat,  almost  without 
injury. 

The  Christian  commanders,  seeing  this,  ordered 
many  of  the  horsemen  to  dismount,  and  fight  on  foot. 
The  battle  then  became  fierce  and  deadly,  each  dis- 
regarding his  own  life,  provided  he  could  slay  his 
enemy.  It  was  not  so  muefa  a  general  battle,  as  a 
mnltitnde  of  petty  actions;  for  every  orchard  and 
garden  had  its  distinct  contest.  No  one  could  see 
farther  than  the  little  scene  of  fury  and  bloodshed 
around  him,  or  knew  how  the  general  battle  fared. 
In  vain  the  captains  exerted  their  voices ;  in  vain  the 
trampets  brayed  forth  signals  and  commands :  all  was 
confounded  and  unheard  in  the  universal  din  and 
uproar;  no  one  kept  to  his  standard,  but  fought  as 
bis  own  fiiry  or  fear  dictated. 

In  some  places,  the  Ghristians  had  the  advantage ; 
in  others,  the  Moors.  Often  a  vietorioDS  parly,  f  ursu- 
iBg  the  vauquielied,  oaiaeapoo  asuperiorand  Iriomph- 
wtt  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fo^tives  turned 
back  opoo  them  in  aa  overwMming  wave.  Some 
broken  remnants,  in  their  tenor  and  oenfosion,  fled 
from  their  own  countrymen,  and  wngbt  reftige  aaaong 
their  enemies,  not  knowiag  friend  from  foe  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  groves.  The  Moors  were  more  adroit 
in  these  wiM  skirmishings,  from  their  fleauiiiltly,  iigbt- 
ness,  and  agility,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  Ihey 
would  disperse,  raUy ,  and  return  again  to  the  charge. ' 

The  hardest  fighting  was  about  the  small  garden 
lower*  And  pavilions,  which  served  as  so  many  petty 
fortresses.  Eadi  party  by  turns  gained  them,  de- 
feuded  them  fiercely,  aiid  were  drivoi  out  •  Many  of 
tlie  towers  were  set  on  fire,  and  inereaaed  the  herrovs 
«l  the  fight,  fe^  the  wreaths  of  smoke  and  fiame  in 
whieh  they  wrapped  the  groves,  and  by  the  shrieks 
of  dwse  who  were  burning. 

'  '■lltt(lto«ri]|RDBfartunU.prolibeitat4pn)iaiitNHp«lticUi, 
pro  TiUdeniquecertabant."— Petri  Martyr.  Epbt.  70. 
>  Mariaiu.lib.  XXT,  cap.  <3. 


Several  ef  the  CSiristiaH  cavafiers,  beiriMered  fcy 
the  uproar  and  conftuion,  and  sboiAed  at  the  ewaage 
which  prevailed,  woald  have  led  their  mea  oat  «f  the 
action;  hut  they  were  entangled  in  a  labyrioth,  aad 
knew  not  which  way  to  retreat.  While  la  this  per- 
plexity, the  standard-bearer  of  one  of  die  squadroBS 
of  the  grand  cardinal  had  his  arm  carried  off  by  i 
cannon-ball ;  the  standard  was  well  nigh  CaHsig  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  when  Rodrigo  ^  Meadoca, 
an  intrepid  youth,  natural  son  ef  the  grafid  CEvdaal, 
rudied  ie  its  rescue,  through  ashower  of  briis,  lancet, 
and  arrows;  and,  bearing  it  aloft,  dashed  farwvd 
with  it  into  the  hottest  of  the  combat,  followed  hy  hit 
shootiBg  sflUien.  King  Ferdinand,  wIm  retained 
in  the  skirts  of  the  nrefaard,  was  in  extreaw  amoety. 
It  was  impossiMe  to  see  much  of  the  aetioa,  for  te 
multiplicity  of  trees,  and  towers,  and  wreatfK  ti 
smoke;  and  Itiese  who  were  drives  oat  defeated,  or 
came  out  wounded  and  exhausted,  gave  dilCereat  ac- 
counts, according  to  the  fete  of  the  partial  oonflit^  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged.  Ferdiiuad  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  to  animate  and  enooarage  Mt 
troops  te  this  Mtaid  encounter,  sendmg  reinfbroeneolt 
•f  horse  and  foot  to  those  points  where  tfaehatde  was 
most  sanguinary  and  doid>tfol.  Anneng  those  that 
were  bnmght  forth  mortally  wotmded  wag  Don  Jna 
de  Lara,  a  youth  of  uncommon  merit,  greatly  prized 
by  the  king,  beloved  by  the  army,  and  reeently  mar- 
ried to  Dona  Catalina  de  Urrea,  a  young  ladyof  <it- 
tingnished  beaoty. '  They  laid  him  at  the  isot  of  a 
tree,  and  endeavoured  to  stanch  and  bind  op  hit 
wounds  with  a  scarf  which  his  bride  had  wro^U 
for  him  :  but  his  life-Uood  flowed  loo  proAisely  ;  and 
while  a  holy  friar  was  yet  administering  to  him  tiie 
last  sacred  offices  of  the  church,  he  expired,  abnest  at 
the  feet  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  veteran  aleayde,  MetuHBted 
ben  Hassan,  surrounded  by  a  iitlle  band  of  cbieftaim, 
kept  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  scene  of  combat,  foam 
the  walls  of  the  city.  For  nearly  twelve  boors  Ihe 
battle  had  raged  without  intermission.  ThetMckiKss 
of  the  foliage  bid  all  the  partienlans  from  their  siglil ; 
but  they  could  see  the  flash  of  swords,  aad  gl«iee  of 
helmets,  among  the  trees.  Columns  <rfsmoke  rote  in 
every  direction,  while  the  dash  of  arms,  the  tbimder- 
ing  of  nbadoquines  and  arqaeboses,  the  shoots  aad 
cries  of  the  combatants,  and  the  groans  and  sappKca- 
tions  of  the  wounded,  bespoke  the  deadly  conttct  that 
was  waging  in  the  bosom  of  the  groves.  They  were 
harassed  too  by  the  shrieks  and  lamentatioaeaf  the 
Moorish  women  and  children,  as  (heir  wounded  re- 
latives were  brought  bleedrngfimn  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  were  stunned  by  a  general  outcry  of  wo,  m 
the  part  of  the  combatants,  as  the  body  of  Redoon 
Zalfarga,  a  renegade  Christian,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
of  their  generals,  was  borne  breathless  into  the  dty. 

At  lengUi  the  din  of  battle  approached  newer  te  the 
skirts  of  the  orchards.    They  beheld  their  warrisn 
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driven  oiK  from  amoag  \be  groves,  by  fresli  squadrons 
of  the  enemy ;  and,  after  disputing  the  gronnd  inch  by 
inch,  eUged  to  retire  t«  a  place  between  the  or- 
cbflrds  and  ibe  8ubarb»,  which  was  fortified  with  pa- 
lisadees. 

The  Christians  immediately  planted  opposing  pa- 
lisadoes,  and  established  strong  out-posts  near  to  the 
retreat  of  the  Moors;  while,  at  llie  same  time,  King 
Ferdinand  ordered  that  his  encampment  should  be 
pilched  within  (he  hard-won  orchards. 

Mohammed  ben  Hassan  sallied  forth  to  the  aid  of 
the  Prince  Cidi  Yahye,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt 
te  cBslodge  the  enemy  from  this  formidable  position ; 
but  Uie  night  had  closed,  and  the  darkness  rendered 
it  impossible  to  make  any  impreswon.  The  Moors, 
however,keptupcon8lantassattlt8andalarm8  through- 
out the  night,  and  the  weary  Christians,  exhausted 
by  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  liie  day,  were  not  allow- 
ed a  moment  of  repose. ' 


CHAPTER  LXXn. 
(IMS  or  Bill.    sasiatAssaEiiT  or  tbs  ami. 

The  morning  sun  rose  upon  a  piteous  scene  before 
the  walls  ofBaza.  The  Cbrislian  out-posU,  harassed 
throughout  the  night,  were  pale  and  haggard;  while 
the  multitude  of  slain,  which  lay  before  their  palisa- 
does,  showed  the  Pierce  attacks  they  had  sustained, 
and  the  bravery  of  their  defence. 

Beyond  them  lay  the  groves  and  gardens  of  Baza ; 
once  the  fovourite  resorts  for  recreation  and  delight, 
now  a  scene  of  horror  and  desolation.  The  towers 
and  pavilions  were  smoking  rains ;  the  canals  aind 
water-courses  were  discoloured  wilhblood,  and  chok- 
ed with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Here  and  there  the 
ground,  deep-dinted  with  the  tramp  of  man  and  steed, 
and  plashed  and  slippery  with  gore,  showed  where 
there  had  been  some  fierce  and  mortal  conflict;  while 
the  bodies  of  Moors  and  Christians,  ghastly  in  death, 
lay  half  concealed  among  the  matted  and  trampled 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  herbage. 

Amidst  these  sanguinary  scenes  arose  the  Christian 
tents,  which  had  been  hastily  pitclied  among  tlie  gar- 
dens in  the  preceding  evening.  The  experience  of 
the  night,  however,  and  the  foriom  aspect  of  every 
thing  in  the  ninming,  convinced  King  Ferdinand  of 
the  perils  and  hardships  to  which  his  camp  must  be 
exposed,  in  its  present  situation ;  and,  after  a  consul- 
tation with  his  principal  cavaliers,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  orchards. 

It  was  a  dangerous  movement  to  extricate  his  army 
from  so  entangled  a  situation,  in  the  face  of  so  alert 
and  daring  an  enemy.  A  bold  front  was  therefore 
kept  up  towards  the  city.  Additional  troops  were 
ordered  to  the  advanced  posts,  and  works  begun,  as 

•  Pnlgar,  pirt  lit,  cap.  109.  lOV.  Curadelos  Paliciot,  cap.  92. 
Ziirit«,Ub.xx.c«p.>l. 


if  for  a  settled  encampment.  Not  a  tent  was  ttrack 
in  the  gardens ;  bat  in  the  mean  time  the  most  activo 
and  unremitting  exertions  were  made  to  remove  back 
all  the  baggage  and  furniture  of  the  camp  to  the  ori- 
ginal station. 

AU  day  the  Moors  beheld  a  formidable  show  of  war 
maintained  in  front  of  the  gardens ;  while  in  the 
rear,  the  tops  of  the  Christian  tents,  and  the  pennons 
of  the  different  commanders,  were  seen  rising  above 
the  groves.  Suddenly,  towards  evening,  die  tents 
sunk  and  disappeared ;  the  out-posts  broke  up  their 
stations,  and  withdrew ;  and  the  whole  shadow  of 
an  eacaropnwnt  was  fast  vanidiing  from  their  eyes. 

The  Moor  saw,  too  late,  the  subtile  manoeuvre  of 
King  Ferdinand.  Cidi  Yahye  again  sallied  forth, 
with  a  large  force  of  horse  and  foot,  and  pressed  fu- 
riously upon  the  Christians.  The  latter,  however, 
experienced  in  Moorish  attack,  retired  in  close  order : 
sometimes  tnrnuigupon  the  enemy,  and  drivmg  them 
to  their  barricadoes,  and  then  pursuing  their  retreat. 
In  this  way  the  army  was  ratricated,  without  much 
further  loss,  from  the  perilous  labyrinth  of  the  gar- 
dens. The  camp  was  now  out  of  danger,  but  it  was, 
also,  too  distant  fixmi  the  city  to  do  mischief;  while 
the  Moors  could  sally  forth,  uid  return,  without  bin- 
derance.  The  king  called  a  council  of  war,  to  con- 
sider m  what  manner  to  proceed.  The  Marquis  of 
Cadiz  was  for  abandoning  the  siege  for  the  present; 
the  place  being  too  strong,  too  well  garrisoned  and 
provided,  and  too  extensive,  to  be  either  carried  by 
assault,  reduced  by  liimine,  or  mvested  by  their  li- 
mited forces :  while,  in  lingering  before  it,  the  army 
would  be  exposed  to  the  usual  maladies  and  suffer- 
ings of  besieging  enemies;  and,  when  the  rainy  sea- 
son came  on,  would  be  shut  up  by  the  swelling  of 
the  two  rivers.  He  recommended  instead,  that  the 
king  should  throw  garrisons  of  horse  and  foot  into  all 
the  towns  captured  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  leave 
them  to  keep  up  a  predatory  war  upon  Baza,  while 
he  should  overrun  and  ravage  all  the  country ;  so  that, 
in  the  following  year,  Almeria  and  Guadix,  having  att 
their  sol^ect  towns  and  territories  taken  from  tfaem^> 
might  be  starved  into  submission. 

Don  Gutiere  de  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of 
Lara,  cm  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  to  abandon 
the  siege  would  be  construed  by  the  enemy  into  &■ 
sign  of  weakness  and  irresolution.  It  would  give  new 
spirits  to  the  partisans  of  £1  Zagal ;  and  would  gain 
to  his  standard  many  of  the  wavering  subjects  of 
Boabdil,  if  it  did  not  encourage  the  fickle  populace  oC 
Granada  to  open  rebellirai.  He  advised,  tberefare,. 
that  the  siege  should  be  pmsecnied  with  vigour. 

The  pride  of  Ferdinaiid  pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
last  opinion :  for  it  would  be  doubly  humiliating  again 
to  return  from  a  campaign  in  thu  part  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom,  without  striking  a  blow.  But  when  he. 
reflected  on  all  that  his  army  had  sufliered,  and  on 
all  that  they  must  still  suffer,  should  the  siege  oon- 
tinue,  eqiedally  from  the  diflicnlty  ofobtainiag  a  re- 
gular sui^y  of  provisions  for  so  uumeroos  a  iMst, 
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across  a  great  extent  of  ragged  and  moontainoas 
country,  he  determined  to  consult  the  safety  of  his 
people,  and  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cadiz. 

When  the  soldiery  heard,  that  the  king  ^as  about 
to  raise  the  siege,  in  mere  consideration  for  their  suf- 
ferings, they  were  filled  with  generous  enthusiasm; 
and  entreated,  as  with  one  voice,  that  the  siege  might 
never  be  abandoned  until  the  city  surrendered. 

Perplexed  by  conflicting  counsels,  the  king  des- 
patched messengers  to  the  queen,  at  Jaen,  request- 
ing her  advice.  Posts  had  been  stationed  between 
them  in  such  manner,  that  missives  from  the  camp 
could  reach  the  queen  within  ten  hours.  Isabella 
sent  instantly  her  reply.  She  left  the  policy  of  rais- 
ing, or  continuing,  tlie  siege,  to  the  decision  of  the 
king  and  hiscaptains ;  but,  should  they  determine  to 
persevere,  she  pledged  herself,  with  the  aid  of  God, 
to  forward  them  men,  money,  provisions,  and  all 
other  supplies,  until  the  city  should  be  taken. 

The  reply  of  the  queen  determined  Ferdinand  to 
persevere;  and  when  his  determination  was  made 
known  to  the  army,  it  was  hailed  with  as  much  joy 
as  if  it  had  been  tidings  Of  a  victory. 


CHAPTER  LXXm. 

SIKGS  OF  BMA  CONTINIIED.      BOW  KINC  niDIKiND  C0*n.Knt.1 
INVE8TBD  TBE  CITT. 

The  Moorish  prince,  Cidi  Yahye,  had  received  in- 
telligence of  the  doubts  and  discussions  in  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  and  flattered  himself  with  hopes,  that  the 
besieging  army  would  soon  retire  in  despair ;  though 
the  veteran  alcayde,  Mohammed,  shook  his  head  with 
incredulity  at  the  suggestion.  A  sudden  movement 
next  morning  in  the  Christian  camp  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  prince.  The  tents 
were  struck,  the  artillery  and  baggage  were  con- 
veyed away,  and  bodies  of  soldiers  began  to  march 
along  tlie  valley.  The  momentary  gleam  of  triumph 
was  soon  dispelled.  The  catholic  king  had  merely 
divided  his  host  into  two  camps,  the  more  effectually 
to  distress  the  city.  One,  consisting  of  four  thousand 
horse,  and  eight  thousand  foot,  with  all  the  artillery 
and  battering  engines,  took  post  on  the  side  of  the 
city  towards  the  mountain.  This  was  commanded 
by  the  valiant  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  with  whom  were  Don 
Alonso  de  Aguilar,  Lois  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero, 
and  many  other  distinguished  cavaliers. 

The  oUier  camp  was  commanded  by  the  king; 
having  six  thousand  horse,  and  a  great  host  of  foot- 
soldiers,  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Biscay,Guipuscoa, 
Gallida,  and  the  Asturias.  Among  the  cavaliers  who 
were  with  the  king,  were  the  brave  Count  de  Ten- 
dilla,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza,  and  Don  Atonso  de 
Cardenas,  masUr  of  Santiago.  The  two  camps  were 
wide  asunder,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city ;  and  be- 


tween them  lay  the  thick  wilderness  of  ordisds. 
Both  camps  were  therefore  fortified  by  great  traicba, 
breast- works,  and  palisadoes.  The  veteran  Malum- 
med,  as  he  saw  these  two  formidable  camps,  glkitr- 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  city,  and  noted  the  well  luun 
pennons  of  renowned  commanders  fluttering  atm 
them,  still  comforted  his  companions.  "  Tine 
camps,"  said  he,  "are  too  for  removed  from  odi 
other  for  mutual  succour  and  co-operation ;  and  the 
forest  of  orchards  is  as  a  gulf  between  them."  TW 
consolation  was  but  of  short  oontinnance.  Swodr 
were  the  Christian  camps  fortified,  when  the  entf 
the  Moorish  garrison  were  startled  by  the  smitf 
innumerable  axes,  and  the  crash  of  foUing  trcB. 
They  looked  with  anxiety  from  their  highest  mm; 
and,  behold,  their  favourite  groves  were  sinking  tl^ 
nealh  the  blows  of  the  Christian  pioneers!  Hk 
Moors  sallied  forth  with  fiery  zeal  to  protect  tlidr 
beloved  gardens,  and  the  orchards  in  whkh  Ihej » 
much  deligliled.  The  Christians,  however,  treRtoo 
well  supported  to  be  driven  from  their  work.  Dij 
after  day,  the  gardens  became  the  scene  of  iscessal 
and  bloody  skirmishings.  Still  the  devastation  of  lix 
groves  went  on ;  for  King  Ferdinand  was  too  wefi 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  clearing  away  this  screen «( 
woods,  not  to  bend  all  his  forces  to  the  uoderiikiif. 
It  was  a  work,  however,  of  gigantic  toil  andpaiiaiK. 
The  trees  were  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  doselfHt 
together ,  and  spread  over  so  wide  an  extent,  tial, 
notwithstanding  four  thousand  men  were  miiej^ 
they  could  scarcely  clear  a  strip  of  land  ten  pm 
broad,  within  a  day :  and  such  were  the  inland 
Uons,  from  the  incessant  assaults  of  the  Moon,  Ibt 
it  was  full  forty  days  before  the  orchards  were  ob- 
pletely  levelled. 

The  devoted  city  of  Baza  now  lay  stripped  of  to 
beautiful  covering  of  groves  and  gardens,  at  ooceiU 
ornament,  its  delight,  and  its  protection.  Tbe  be- 
siegers went  on  slowly  and  surely,  with  almort  i»- 
credible  labours,  to  invest  and  isolate  tbedtr.  ItT 
connected  their  camps  by  a  deep  trench  across  '^ 
plain,  a  league  in  length,  into  which  they  difeited 
the  waters  of  the  mountain  streams.  They  proledn 
this  trench  by  palisadoes,  fortified  by  fifteen  calls- 
at  regular  distances.  They  dug  a  deep  trench  *», 
two  leagues  in  length,  across  tbe  moontain,  n  tbe 
rear  of  the  city,  reaching  from  camp  to  camp,  w 
fortified  it  on  each  side  with  walls  of  earth  andstoK, 
and  wood.  Thus  the  Moors  were  endosed  on  a! 
sides  by  trenches,  palisadoes,  walls,  and  cwtte;  f 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  sally  bejonA  il» 
great  line  of  circumvallalion,  nor  could  any  fof* 
enter  to  their  succour.  Ferdinand  made  an  ilSts^ 
likewise  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  iheo'J' 
' '  for  water,"  observes  the  worthy  Agapida, " i»  w^ 
necessary  to  these  infidels  than  bread;  tslbeii'^ 
use  of  it  in  repeated  daily  ablutions,  eojoioed  Itf  <^^ 
damnable  religion,  and  employ  it  in  Iwlhs,  and  mj" 
thousand  other  idle  and  extravagant  modes,  of  whw 
we  Spaniards  and  Christians  make  but  little  aceeoni. 
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There  was  a  ndi>le  fountaia  of  pore  water,  which 
gashed  out  at  the  footofthe  hill  Albohacin,  jnst  behind 
the  city.  The  Moors  had  ahnost  a  superstitious  fond- 
ness for  this  fountain,  and  daily  depended  opon  it  for 
their  supplies.  Receiving  intimation  from  some  de- 
serters of  the  plan  of  King  Ferdinand  to  get  possession 
of  this  precious  fountain,  they,  sallied  forth  at  night, 
and  threw  up  such  powerful  works  upon  the  impend- 
ing hill,  as  to  set  all  attempts  of  the  Christian  assailants 
at  defiance. 


CHAPTER  LXXrV. 

UrLOIT  OF  UEBHIKDO  PEBEZ  DEL  FDLOAB,   AND  OTUER 
CITALIEBS. 

The  siege  of  Baza,  while  it  displayed  the  skill  and 
science  of  the  Christian  commanders,  gave  but  liltle 
scope  for  the  adventurous  spirit  and  fiery  valour  of 
the  young  Spanish  cavaliers.  They  repined  at  the 
tedious  monotony  and  dull  security  of  their  fortified 
camp;  and  longed  for  some  soul-stirring  exploit  of 
difficolly  and  danger.  Two  of  the  most  spirited  of 
these  youthful  cavaliers  were  Francisco  de  Bazan, 
and  Antonio  de  Cueva,  the  latter  of  whom  was  son  to 
the  Duke  of  Albuquerqne.  As  they  were  one  day 
seated  on  the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  and  venting 
their  impatience  at  this  life  of  inaction,  they  were 
overheard  by  a  veteran  adalid,  one  of  those  scouts,  or 
guides,  who  are  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the 
country.  "  Seflores,"  said  he,  "  if  yon  wish  for  aser- 
vice  of  peril  and  profit ,  if  you  are  willing  to  pluck  the 
fiery  old  Moor  by  the  beard,  I  can  lead  you  to  where 
you  may  put  your  mettle  to  the  proof.  Hard  by  the 
city  of  Guadix  are  certain  hamlets,  rich  in  booty :  I 
can  conduct  yon  by  a  way  in  which  yon  may  come 
upon  them  by  surprise ;  and,  if  yon  are  as  cool  in 
the  head  as  yon  are  hot  in  the  spur,  you  may  bear  off 
your  spoils  from  under  the  very  eyes  of  old  El  Zagal." 
The  idea  of  thus  making  booty  at  the  very  gates  of 
Guadix  pleased  the  hot-spirited  youths.  These  pre- 
datory excursions  were  frequent  about  this  time ;  and 
the  Moors  of  Padnl,  Alhenden,  and  other  towns  of 
the  Alpnxarras,  had  recently  harassed  the  Christian 
territories  by  expeditions  of  the  kind.  Francisco  de 
Bazan  and  Antonio  de  Cueva  soon  foundother  young 
cavaliers  of  their  age  ready  to  join  them  in  the  adven- 
ture^ and,  in  a  little  while,  they  had  nearly  three 
hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot,  ready  equipped, 
and  eager  for  the  foray. 

Keeping  their  destination  secret,  they  sallied  out  of 
the  camp,  on  the  edge  of  an  evening,  and,  guided  by 
the  adalid,  made  their  way  by  starlight  through  the 
most  secret  roads  of  the  mountains.  In  this  way 
they  pressed  on  rapidly  day  and  night,  until,  early  one 
naoming  before  cock-crowing,  they  fell  suddenly  opon 
the  hamlets,  made  prisoners  of  the  inhabitants,  sack- 
ed the  houses,  ravaged  the  fields,  and,  sweeping 
through  the  meadows,  gathered  logellier  all  the  flocks 


and  herds.  Without  giving  themselves  lime  to  rest, 
they  set  out  upon  their  return,  making  with  all  speed 
for  the  mountains,  before  the  alarm  should  be  given, 
and  the  country  roused. 

Several  of  the  herdsmen,  however,  had  fled  to 
Guadix,  and  carried  tidings  of  the  ravage  to  El  Zagal. 
The  beard  of  old  Muley  trembled  with  rage.  He 
immediately  sent  out  six  hundred  of  his  choicest 
horse  and  foot,  with  orders  to  recover  the  booty, 
and  to  bring  those  insolent  marauders  captive  to 
Guadix. 

The  Christian  cavaliers  were  urging  their  caval- 
gada  of  cattle  and  sheep  up  a  mountain  as  fast  as 
their  own  weariness  would  permit ;  when,  looking 
back,  they  beheld  a  great  cloud  of  dost,  and  pre- 
sently descried  the  turbaned  host  hot  npon  their 
traces. 

They  saw  that  the  Moors  were  superior  in  nomber ; 
they  were  fresh  also,  both  man  and  steed  :  whereas 
both  tliey  and  their  horses  were  fatigued  by  two 
days  and  two  nights  of  hard  marching.  Several  of 
the  horsemen,  therefore,  gathered  round  the  com- 
manders, and  proposed,  that  they  should  relinqoish 
their  spoil,  and  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  cap- 
tains, Francisco  de  Bazan,  and  Antonio  de  Coeva, 
spurned  at  such  craven  counsel.  "What!"  cried 
they,  *'  abandon  our  prey  without  striking  a  blow ! 
Leave  our  foot-soldiers  too  in  tlie  lurch,  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  enemy?  If  any  one  gives  such 
counsel  through  fear,  he  mistakes  the  course  of 
safety ;  for  there  is  less  danger  in  presenting  a  bold 
front  to  the  foe,  than  in  turning  a  dastard  back ;  and 
fewer  men  are  killed  in  a  brave  advance,  than  in  a 
cowardly  retreat." 

Some  of  the  cavaliers  were  touched  by  these  words, 
and  declared,  that  they  wonid  stand  by  the  foot-sol- 
diers, like  true  companions  in  arms.  The  great  mass 
of  the  party,  however,  were  volunteers,  brought  to- 
gether by  chance,  who  received  no  pay,  nor  had  any 
common  tie  to  keep  them  together  in  time  of  danger. 
The  pleasure  of  the  expedition  being  over,  each 
Ihonglit  but  of  his  own  safety,  regardless  of  his  com- 
panions. As  the  enemy  approached,  the  tumult  of 
opinions  increased;  and  every  Ihmg  was  in  confu- 
sion. The  captains,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute, 
ordered  the  standard-bearer  to  advance  against  the 
Moors ;  well  knowing,  that  no  true  cavalier  would 
hesitate  to  follow  and  defend  his  banner.  The  stan- 
dard-bearer hesitated ;  the  troops  were  on  the  point 
of  taking  to  flight.  Upon  this,  a  cavalier  of  the  royal 
guards,  named  Hernando  Perez  del  Pulgar,  alcayde 
of  the  fortress  of  Salar,  rode  to  the  front.  He  took  off 
a  handkerchief  which  he  wore  round  liis  head,  after 
the  Andalusian  fashion,  and,  tying  it  to  the  end  of  his 
lance,  elevated  it  in  tlie  air.  "  Cavaliers,"  cried  he, 
"  why  do  you  take  weapons  in  your  hands,  if  you 
depend  upon  your  feet  for  safety  ?  This  day  will 
determine  who  is  the  brave  man,  and  who  the  coward . 
He  who  is  disposed  to  fight  shall  not  want  a  stan- 
dard; let  him  follow  this  handkerchief !"    So  say- 
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ing,  he  waved  liis  banner,  and  spurred  bravely 
against  the  Moors.  His  example  shamed  some,  and 
filled  others  with  generous  eraulalioR.  Alt  tomed 
with  one  accord,  and,  following  the  valiant  Pulgar, 
rushed  with  shouts  upon  the  enemy. 

The  Moors  scarcely  waited  to  receive  Uie  sliock  of 
their  encounter.  Seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  Ibey 
took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  for  a  great  distance 
with  great  slaughter.  Three  hundred  of  their  dead 
strewed  Ihe  road,  and  were  stripped  and  despoiled 
by  the  conquerors ;  many  were  taken  prisoners ;  and 
the  Christian  cavaliers  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
camp,  wilh  a  long  cavalcade  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
mules  laden  with  booty,  and  bearing  before  them  the 
singular  standard,  whidi  had  conducted  them  to 
victory. 

When  King  Ferdinand  was  informed  of  the  gallant 
action  of  Hernando  Perez  del  Pulgar,  he  immediately 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  or- 
dered, that,  in  memory  of  his  achievements,  he  should 
bear  for  arms  a  lance  with  a  handkerchief,  together 
with  a  castle,  and  twelve  lions.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  hardy  and  heroic  deeds,  done  by  that  brave 
cavalier,  in  tlie  wars  against  the  Moors ;  by  which 
he  gained  great  renown,  and  tlie  distinguished  ap- 
pellation of  "El  de  lashazafias,"  or,  "he  of  the  ex- 
ploiu."* 

CHAPTER  LXXV. 

co}vri:<iiiTioi«  or  thk  sieoi  or  am. 

The  old  Moorish  king  El  Ziagal  mounted  a  tower, 
and  looked  out  eagerly,  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
Christian  marauders,  brought  captive  into  the  gates 
of  Guadix ;  but  his  spirits  fell,  when  he  beheldhis  own 
troops  stealing  back  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  in 
broken,  dejected  parties. 

The  fortune  of  war  bore  hard  against  the  old  mo- 
narch. His  mind  was  harassed  by  the  disastrous 
tidings  brought  each  day  from  Baza,  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  numbers  of  the  garrison 
slain  in  the  frequent  skirmishes.  He  dared  not  go 
in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  place ;  for  his  presence 
was  necessary  in  Guadix,  to  keep  a  check  upon  his 
nephew  in  Granada.  He  made  efforts  to  send  rein- 
forcements and  supplies;  but  they  were  intercepted, 
and  either  captured  or  driven  back.  Still  his  situa- 
tion was,  in  some  respects,  preferable  to  that  of  his 
nephew  Boabdil.  The  old  monarch  was  battling  like 
a  warrior  on  the  last  step  of  his  throne.  El  Chico 
remained,  a  kind  of  pensioned  vassal,  in  the  luxu- 
rious abode  of  the  Alhambra.  The  chivalrous  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Granada  could  not  but  compare 
the  generous  stand  made  by  the  warriors  of  Baza,  for 

I  Hcraando  del  Pulgar,  the  hUtorian,  secrctarjr  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella, is  contbunded  wilh  this  cavalier  by  some  writers.  He  was 
abo  present  at  the  siege  of  Baza,  and  recounted  this  transaction 
In  Ml  "Chronicle  of  the  Catholic  sovereigm,  Ferdioaad  and 
Isabella." 


their  country  and  their  faith,  with  their  own  I 
serving  submission  to  tlie  yoke  of  an  onbdiever. 
Every  account  they  received  of  the  wars  of  Baa 
wrung  their  hearts  with  agony ;  every  aoeonat  of 
the  exploits  of  its  devoted  defenders  brought  Uosbe* 
to  their  cheeks.  Many  stole  forth  secretly  with  tin- 
weapons,  and  hastened  to  join  the  besieged ;  and  ibe 
partisans  of  £1  Zagat,  wrought  upon  tbe  patiioiisBi 
and  passions  of  the  remainder,  until  another  of  tboK 
conspiracies  was  formed,  tlial  were  continually  me- 
nacing the  unsteady  throne  of  Granada.  It  was  cen- 
certed  by  the  conspirators,  to  assail  tbe  Alhambra  ob 
a  «udden;  to  slay  Boat)dil ;  to  assemble  all  tbe  troops, 
and  march  to  Guadix;  where,  being  reinfitrced  by 
the  garrison  of  that  place,  and  led  on  by  Ihe  old  war- 
rior monarch,  they  might  fall,  with  overwbeiirHBg 
power,  upon  the  Christian  army  before  Baza. 

Fortunately  for  Boabdil,  he  dtscovered  tbe  coa- 
sptracy  in  time,  and  bad  the  beads  of  tbe  leaders 
struck  off,  and  placed  upon  the  walls  of  tbe  AUmdh 
bra  :  an  act  of  severity,  unusual  with  this  mild  and 
wavering  monarch,  which  struck  terror  into  tbe  <&- 
affected,  and  produced  a  kind  of  mute  tranqnillity 
throughout  the  city. 

King  Ferdinand  had  full  information  of  all  these 
movements  and  measures  for  the  relief  of  Baaa,  and 
took  timely  precautions  to  prevent  them.  Bodies  of 
tiorsemen  held  watch  in  tbe  mountain  passes,  to  pre- 
vent all  supplies,  and  to  intercept  any  generous  vo- 
lunteers from  Granada;  and  watch-towers  were 
erected,  or  scouts  placed,  on  any  commanding  be^fat. 
to  give  tbe  alarm,  at  the  least  sign  of  a  hostile  unhm. 

The  Prince  CIdi  Yahye  and  his  brave  companioas 
in  arms  were  thus  gradually  walled  up,  as  it  were, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  line  of  Iowa?,  tbe 
battlements  of  which  bristled  witli  troops,  girdled 
their  city ;  and  beliind  tbe  intervening  bulwarks  and 
palisadoes  passed  and  repassed  continual  bodies  of 
troops.  Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
glided  away ;  but  Ferdinand  wailed  ui  vain  for  the 
garrison  to  be  eitlier  terrified  or  starved  into  sorren- 
der.  Every  day  they  sallied  forth  with  the  spirit  and 
alacrity  of  troops  high  fed,  and  flushed  with  confi- 
dence. "  The  Christian  monarch,"  said  tbe  veteran 
Mohammed  ben  Hassan,  "builds  his  hopes  upon  our 
growing  faint  and  desponding  :  we  must  manifest 
unusual  cheerfulness  and  vigour.  Wliat  would  be 
rashness  in  other  service,  becomes  prudence  wilh 
us."  The  Prince  Cidi  Yahye  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion ;  and  sallied  forth,  with  his  troops,  upon  all 
kinds  of  hare-brained  exploits.  Tbey  laid  ambosbes, 
concerted  surprises,  and  made  the  most  deqierale 
assaults.  The  great  extent  of  tlie  Christian  works 
rendered  them  weak  in  many  parts.  Against  these 
the  Moors  directed  their  attacks;  suddenly  breaking 
into  them,  making  a.  hasty  ravage,  and  bearing  off 
their  booty,  m  triumph,  to  the  dty.  Sometimes  they 
would  sally  forth ,  by  the  passes  and  clefts  of  tbe 
mountain  in  the  rear-of  the  city,  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  gtiard ;  and,  hurrying  down  into  Uie  plain, 
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would  sweep  off  all  cattle  and  sheep  that  were  graz- 
ing near  the  suburbs,  and  all  stragglers  from  tlie  camp. 

These  partisan  sallies  brought  on  many  sharp  and 
bloody  encounters;  in  some  ofwhidi,  DonAlonso 
de  Agnilar  and  the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  distin- 
guished themselves  greatly.  During  one  of  these 
hot  skirmishes,  which  happened  on  the  skirts  of  the 
mountain  about  twilight,  a  valiant  cavalier,  named 
Martin  Galindo,  beheld  a  powerfbl  Moor  dealing 
deadly  blows  about  him,  and  making  great  havoc 
among  the  Christians.  Galindo  pressed  forward,  and 
diallenged  him  to  single  combat.  The  Moor,  who 
was  of  the  valiant  tribe  of  the  Abencerrages,  was  not 
slow  in  answering  the  call.  Couching  their  lances, 
tliey  rushed  furiously  upon  each  other.  At  the  first 
sliock,  the  Moor  was  wounded  in  the  face,  and  borne 
out  of  his  saddle.  Before  Galindo  could  check  his 
steed,  and  turn  from  his  career,  the  Moor  sprang 
upon  his  feet,  recovered  his  lance,  and,  rushing  upon 
him,  wounded  him  in  the  head  and  the  arm.  Though 
Galindo  was  on  horseback,  and  the  Moor  on  foot,  yet 
such  was  the  prowess  and  address  of  the  latter,  that 
the  Christian  knight,  bemg  disabled  in  tlie  arm,  was 
in  tlie  utmost  peril,  when  his  comrades  hastened  to 
his  assistance.  At  their  approach,  the  valiant  pagan 
retreated  slowly  up  the  rocks,  keeping  them  at  bay, 
until  he  found  himself  among  his  companions. 

'Several  of  theyoung  Spanish  cavaliers,  stung  by  the 
triumph  of  this  Moslem  knight,  would  have  challenged 
others  of  the  Moors  to  single  combat;  but  King  Fer- 
dinand prohibited  all  vaunting  encounters  of  the 
kind.  He  forbade  his  troops,  also,  to  provoke  skir- 
mishes; well  knowing,  that  the  Moors  were  more 
dexterous  than  most  people  in  this  irrfgular  mode 
of  fighting,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
ground. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

aOW  TWO  FKUBS  IBRIVED   AT  TDE  ClUP;   I.ID  BOW  TUKT 
CkVE  Faon  TBE  BOLT   LAND. 

"Whilb  the  holy  Christian  army,"  says  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  "was  thus  beleaguering  this  inlldel 
city  of  Baza,  there  rode  into  the  camp,  one  day,  two 
reverend  friars  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  One 
-was  of  portly  person,  and  authoritative  air.  He  be- 
strode a  goodly  steed,  well  conditioned,  and  well  ca- 
parisoned; while  his  companion  rode  behind  him, 
upon  a  humble  hack,  pooriy  accoutred;  and,  as  he 
rode,  he  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  but 
Biaintained  a  meek  and  lowly  air. 

The  arrival  of  two  friars  in  the  camp  was  not  a 
matter  of  much  note;  for,  in  these  holy  wars,  the 
church  militant  continually  minted  in  the  affiray,  and 
belmet  and  cowl  were  always  seen  together;  but  it 
-was  soon  discovered,  that  these  worthy  saints  errant 
-were  lirom  a  far  country,  and  on  a  misdon  of  great 
import.    They  were,  in  truth,  just  arrived  from  the 


Holy  Land;  being  two  of  the  saintly  men  who  kept 
vigil  over  the  sepulchre  of  our  blessed  Lord  at  Jeru- 
salem. He,  of  the  tall  and  portly  form,  and  com- 
manding presence,  was  Fray  Antonio  Millan,  prior  of 
the  Franciscan  convent  in  the  Holy  City.  He  had  a 
full  and  florid  countenance,  a  sonorous  voice,  and 
was  round,  and  swelling,  and  copious,  in  his  periods, 
like  one  accustomed  to  harangue,  and  to  be  listened 
to  with  deference.  His  companion  was  small  and 
spare  in  form,  pale  of  visage,  and  soft,  and  silken, 
and  almost  whispering,  in  speech.  "  He  had  a  humble 
and  lowly  way,"  says  Agapida ;  "  evermore  bowing 
the  head,  as  became  one  of  his  calling.  Yet  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  effective  brothers 
of  the  convent;  and,  when  he  raised  his  small  black 
eye  from  the  earth,  there  was  a  keen  glance  out  of 
the  corner,  which  showed,  that,  though  harmless  as 
a  dove,  he  was,  neverthdess,  as  wise  as  a  serpent." 

These  holy  men  had  come,  on  a  momentous  em- 
bassy, from  the  Grand  Soldan  of  Egypt ;  or,  as  Aga- 
pida terms  him,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  the  Sol- 
dan  of  Babylon.  The  league,  which  had  been  made 
between  that  potentate  and  his  arch  foe,  the  Grand 
Turk,  Bajazet  II,  to  unite  in  arms  for  the  salvation 
of  Granada ,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter  of  this  chronicle,  had  come  to  nought.  The 
infidel  princes  had  again  taken  up  arms  against  each 
other,  and  had  relapsed  into  their  ancient  hostility. 
Still  the  Grand  Soldan,  as  head  of  the  whole  Moslem 
sect,  considered  himself  bound  to  preserve  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  from  the  grasp  of  unbelievers.  He 
despatched,  therefore,  these  two  holy  friars,  with 
letters  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  as  well  as  to  the 
pope,  and  to  the  King  of  Naples;  remonstrating 
against  the  evils  done  to  the  Moors  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  who  were  of  his  faith  and  kindred :  whereas, 
it  was  well  known,  that  great  numbers  of  Christians 
were  indulged  and  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  faith,  in  his 
dominions.  lie  insbted,  therefore,  that  tliis  war 
should  cease ;  that  the  Moors  of  Granada  should  be 
reinstated  in  the  territory  of  which  they  had  been 
dispossessed  :  otherwise,  he  threatened  to  put  to 
death  all  the  Christians  beneath  his  sway,  to  demolish 
their  convents  and  temples,  and  to  destroy  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

This  fearful  menace  had  spread  consternation 
among  the  Christians  of  Palestine;  and  when  the 
intrepid  Fray  Antonio  Millan  and  his  lowly  compa- 
nion departed  on  their  mission,they  were  accompanied 
far  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  by  an  anxious  throng 
of  bretliren  and  disciples,  who  remained  watching 
them  with  tearful  eyes,  as  they  journeyed  over  the 
plains  of  Judea. 

These  holy  ambassadors  were  received  with  great 
distinction  by  King  Ferdinand;  for  men  of  their  doth 
had  ever  high  honour  and  consideration  in  his  court. 
He  had  long  and  frequent  conversations  with  them, 
about  the  Holy  Land,  the  stale  of  the  Christian 
chm%h  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Soldan, 
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and  of  the  policy  and  conduct  of  that  arch  infidel 
towards  it.  The  portly  prior  of  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent tvas  full,  and  round,  and  oratorical  in  his  replies, 
and  the  king  expressed  himself  much  pleased  wilh 
the  eloquence  of  his  periods  :  but  the  politic  monarch 
was  observed  to  lend  a  close  and  attentive  ear  to  the 
whispering  voice  of  the  lowly  companion;  "whose 
discourse,"  adds  Agapida, "  tliongh  modest  and  low, 
was  clear  and  fluent,  and  full  of  subtle  wisdom." 

These  holy  friars  had  visited  Rome  in  their  jour- 
neying, where  they  had  delivered  the  letter  of  the 
Soldan  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  His  holiness  had 
written  by  them  to  the  Gastilian  sovereigns,  request- 
ing to  know  what  reply  they  had  to  offer  to  this  de- 
mand of  the  oriental  potentate. 

The  King  of  Naples  also  wrote  to  them  on  the 
subject,  but  in  wary  terms.  He  inquired  into  the 
course  of  tliis  war  with  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and 
expressed  great  marvel  at  its  events;  "as  if,"  says 
Agapida,  "  both  were  not  notorious  throughout  all 
the  Christian  world.  Nay,"  adds  the  worthy  friar, 
with  becoming  indignation,  "he  uttered  opinions 
savouring  of  little  better  than  damnable  heresy;  for 
he  observed,  that  although  the  Moors  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent sect,  they  ought  not  to  be  maltreated  without 
just  cause;  and  hinted,  that,  if  the  Gastilian  sovereigns 
did  not  suffer  any  crymg  injury  from  the  Moors,  it 
would  be  improper  to  do  any  thing  which  might 
draw  great  damage  upon  the  Christians  :  as  if,  when 
once  the  sword  of  the  faith  was  drawn,  it  ought  ever 
to  be  sheathed,  until  this  scum  of  heathendom  were 
utterly  destroyed,  or  driven  from  the  land.  But  this 
monarch,"  he  continues,  "was  more  kindly  dispos- 
ed towards  the  infidels,  than  was  honest  and  lawful 
in  a  Christian  prince,  and  was  at  that  very  time  in 
league  with  the  Soldan,  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  Grand  Turk." 

These  pious  senliments  of  (be  truly  catholic  Aga- 
pida are  echoed  by  Padre  Mariana,  in  his  history ; '  but 
the  worthy  chronicler,  Pedro  Abarca,  attributes  the 
interference  of  the  King  of  Naples,  not  to  lack  of  or- 
thodoxy in  religion,  but  to  anexcess  of  worldly  policy; 
he  being  apprehensive,  that,  should  Ferdinand  con- 
quer the  Moors  of  Granada,  he  might  have  time  and 
means  to  assert  a  claim  of  the  house  of  Aragon  to 
the  crown  of  Naples. 

"  King  Ferdinand,"  x^ntinues  the  wortby  father 
Pedro  Abarca,  "  was  no  less  master  of  dissimulation 
than  his  cousin  ofNaples;  so  he  replied  to  him  with 
the  utmost  suavity  of  manner ;  going  into  a  minute 
and  patient  vindication  of  the  war,  and  taking  great 
apparent  pains  to  inform  him  of  those  things,  which 
all  the  world  knew,  but  of  which  the  other  pretended 
to  be  ignorant." '  At  the  same  time,  he  soothed  his 
solicitude  about  the  fate  of  the  Christians  in  the  empire 
of  the  Grand  Soldan ;  assuring  him  that  (he  great 
revenue  extorted  from  them  in  rents  and  tributes. 


■  Uariana,  lib.  xxt,  cap.  IS. 

•  Abarca,  Anales  de  Aragon,  rej.  xxx,  cap.  5. 


wonld  be  a  certain  protection  against  the  threatened 
violence. 

To  the  pope,  he  made  the  usual  vindication  of  the 
war ;  that  it  was  for  the  recovery  of  ancient  territory 
osurped  by  the  Moors,  for  the  punishment  of  wars  and 
violences  inflicted  upon  the  Christians;  and,  finaliy, 
that  it  was  a  holy  crusade,  for  the  glory  and  adTanet- 
ment  of  the  church. 

"  It  was  a  truly  edifying  sight,"  says  Agapida, 
"  to  behold  these  friars,  after  (hey  had  bad  tfaeff 
audience  of  the  king,  moving  about  the  camp,  always 
surrounded  by  nobles  and  cavaliers  of  high  aitd  mar- 
tial renown.  These  were  insatiable  in  their  qoes- 
tions  about  the  Holy  Land,  the  state  of  the  sepokhre 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  devoted  bre- 
thren who  guarded  it,  and  the  pious  pilgrims  niM 
resorted  there  to  pay  their  vows.  The  portly  prior 
of  the  convent  would  stand,  with  lofty  and  shinii^ 
countenance,  in  the  midst  of  these  iron  warriors,  and 
declaim  with  resounding  eloquence  on  the  history  of 
the  sepulchre;  but  the  humble  brother  would  ever 
and  anon  sigh  deeply,  and,  in  low  tones,  ntter  soom 
tale  of  suffering  and  outrage,  at  which  bis  steei-dad 
hearers  would  grasp  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  and 
mutter  between  then:  denched  teeth  prayers  tar  an- 
other crusade." 

The  pious  friars,  having  finidied  tbdr  misEiao  to 
the  king,  and  been  treated  with  all  due  dislinctisn. 
took  their  leave,  and  wended  their  way  to  Jaen,  to 
visit  the  most  catholic  of  queens-  Isabella,  wbase 
heart  was  the  seat  of  piety,  recdved  them  as  saoed 
men,  invested  with  more  tlian  human  dignity.  Dar- 
ing their  residence  at  Jaen,  they  were  oonlinoaliy  is 
the  royal  presence;  the  respectable  prior  of  the 
convent  moved  and  melted  the  ladies  of  the  oonrl  ^ 
his  ilorid  rhetoric ;  but  his  lowly  companion  was  ob- 
served to  have  continual  access  to  the  royal  ear. 
"That  saintly  and  soft-spoken  messenger,"  says 
Agapida,  "  recdved  the  reward  of  his  hamBitf ;  far 
tlie  queen,  moved  by  his  frequent  representations, 
made  in  all  modesty  and  lowliness  of  qtirit,  graiUed 
a  yearly  sum  in  perpetuity  of  one  thousand  dncats  in 
gold  for  the  support  of  the  monks  of  the  convents  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre."" 

Moreover,  on  the  departure  of  these  holj  andns- 
sadors,  the  exodlent  and  most  catholic  qneen  de- 
livered to  them  a  veil  devoutly  embroidered  with  ber 
own  royal  hands,  to  be  placed  over  the  Holy  Sqnl- 
chre.  A  precious  and  inestimaUe  present,  wbich 
called  forth  a  most  eloquent  tribute  of  thanks  from 
the  pordy  prior,  but  which  brought  tears  into  Uk 
eyes  of  his  lowly  companion.* 

<  La  Beyna  di6  i  las  frailes  mil  dacados  de  renta  cada  A- 
para  el  misteoto  de  los  religiofos  del  Santo  Sepalcro,  qae  tt  b 
mejor  limoena  y  suslento  que  haata  noestros  diaa  ba  i|i»  iMn  i 
estoa  religiosos  de  Jerusalem :  para  doudc  lea  di6  la  rcrna  mrnlD 
labrado  por  sns  manos.  para  poner  encima  de  la  sanla  lepetan 
del  Senor.    Garibay,  Comp.  Hist.,  lib.  xriii,  cap.  36. 

>  I(  ia  proper  lo  mention  the  remit  of  this  miaaiini  cl^tttt 
friars ,  and  which  (he  worthy  Agapida  has  Defected  lo  record.  Ai 
a  subsequent  period,  the  catholic  sovereigns  sent  the  distingaiiM 
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aOV  QDHIt  UiBKlLA  OITISIO  M»M  TO  SUmT  TBI  ilMT 

WITH  noTuions. 

It  has  been  the  castom  to  laud  the  conduct  and 
address  of  King  Ferdinand  in  this  most  arduous  and 
protracted  war;  but  llie  sage  Agapida  is  more  dis- 
posed to  give  creidit  to  the  counsels  and  measures  of  the 
queen,  who,  be  observes,  though  less  ostensible  in 
action,  was  in  truth  the  very  soul,  the  vital  princi- 
ple, or  this  great  enterprise.  While  King  Fer^and 
was  bustling  in  his  camp,  and  making  a  glittering 
display  with  his  gallant  chivalry;  she,  surrounded 
by  her  saintly  counsellors,  irt  the  episcopal  palace  of 
Jaen,  was  devising  ways  and  means  to  keep  the  king 
.and  his  army  in  existence.  She  had  pledged  herself 
to  provide  a  supply  of  men  andmoney,  and  provisions, 
until  the  city  should  be  taken.  The  hardships  of  the 
siege  caused  a  fearful  waste  of  life  ;  but  the  supply 
of  men  was  the  least  difQcult  part  of  her  undertaking. 
So  beloved  was  the  queen  by  the  diivalry  of  Spain, 
that,  on  her  calling  on  tliem  for  assisUnce,  not  a 
grandee  or  cavalier,  that  yet  lingered  at  home,  but 
either  repaired  in  person  or  sent  forces  to  the  camp ; 
the  ancient  and  warlike  families  vied  with  each  other, 
in  marshalling  forth  their  vassals  ;  and  thus  the  be- 
neged  Moors  beheld  each  day  .fresh  troops  arriving 
before  their  city,  and  new  ensigns  and  pennons  dis- 
played, emblazoned  with  arms  well  known  to  the 
veteran  warriors. 

But  the  most  arduous  task  was  to  keep  up  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  provisions.  It  was  not  the  army  alone 
that  had  to  be  support^,  but  also  the  captured  towns 
and  their  garrisons;  for  the  whole  country  around 
them  had  been  ravaged,  and  the  conquerors  were  in 
danger  of  starving  in  the  midst  of  the  land  they  had 
desolated.  To  transport  what  was  daily  required 
for  such  immense  numbers  was  a  gigantic  under- 
taking, in  a  country  where  there  was  neither  water- 
conveyance,  nor  roads  for  carriages.  Every  thing 
bad  to  be  borne  by  beasts  of  burden,  over  ru^ed  and 
broken  paths  of  the  mountains,  and  through  danger- 
ous defiles,  exposed  to  the  attacks  and  plunderings  of 
tbe  Moors. 

The  wary  and  calculating  merchants  accustomed 
to  supply  the  army,  shrunk  from  engaging,  at  tlieir 
own  risk,  in  so  hazardous  an  undertaking.  The 
queen  therefore  hired  fourteen  thousand  beasts  of 
burden,  and  ordered  all  the  wheat  and  barley  to  be 
bought  up  in  Andalusia,  and  in  the  domains  of  the 
knights  of  Santiago  and  Calatrava.    She  distributed 

hMorbn  Weiro  Martyr  of  Angleria.  aa  ambaasador  to  the  Onnd 
Sohbn.  That  aUe  man  made  sach  repreaentatioiu  as  were  per- 
fectljr  satisfactory  to  the  oriental  potentate.  He  also  oblained 
from  him  the  remission  of  many  exactions  and  extortions  here- 
tofore practised  upon  Christian  pilgrims  visiUng  the  Holy  Sepnl- 
cbre.  which,  it  is  preaumed,  had  been  gently,  but  cogenUy,  de- 
tailed to  the  monarch  by  tbe  lowly  friar.  Pietro  Harlyr  wrote 
an  account  of  his  embatty  to  the  Grand  Soldan ;  a  work  greatly 
esteemed  by  Uic  learned,  and  containing  much  curious  inlbrma- 
tioa.    It  U  cnllUed  "  Ue  Ugalione  Babykmict.  " 


the  administration  of  these  soppUes  among  aUe  and 
confidential  persons.  Some  were  employed  to  collect 
tbe  grain,  others  to  take  it  to  the  mills,  others  to  su- 
perintend the  grinding  and  tlelivery,  and  others  to 
convey  it  to  the  camp.  To  every  two  hundred  ani- 
mals a  muleteer  was  allotted,  to  take  charge  of  them 
on  the  route.  Thus  great  lines  of  convoys  were  in 
constant  movement,  traversing  the  mountains  to  and 
(W),  guarded  by  large  bodies  of  troops,  to  defend 
them  from  hovering  parties  of  the  Moors.  Not  a 
single  day's  intermission  was  allowed ;  for  the  anny 
depended  upon  the  constant  arrival  of  these  supplies 
for  daily  food.  The  grain,  when  brought  into  the 
camp,  was  deposited  in  an  immense  granary,  and 
sold  to  the  army  at  a  fixed  price,  which  was  never 
either  raised  or  lowered. 

Incredible  were  the  expenses  incnired  in  this  busi- 
ness; bnt  the  queen  had  ghostly  advisers,  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  art  of  getting  at  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Many  worthy  prelates  opened  tbe  deep 
purses  of  the  church,  and  furnished  loans  from  the 
revenues  of  their  dioceses  and  convents ;  and  their 
pious  contributions  were  eventually  rewarded  by 
Providence  a  hundredfold.  Merchants  and  other 
wealthy  individuals,  confident  of  tbe  punctual  faith 
of  the  queen,  advanced  large  sums  on  the  security  of 
her  word  :  many  noble  families  lent  then-  plate 
without  waiting  to  be  asked.  The  queen,  also,  sold 
certain  annual  rents  in  inheritance,  at  greatsacriflces, 
assigning  the  revenues  of  towns  and  cities  for  the 
payment.  Finding  all  this  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
enormous  expenditure,  she  sent  her  gold  and  plate, 
and  all  her  jewels  to  the  cities  of  Valencia  and  Bar- 
celona, where  they  were  pledged  for  a  great  amount 
of  money ;  which  was  immediately  appropriated  to 
keep  up  the  supplies  of  tbe  army. 

Thus,  through  the  wonderful  activity,  judgment, 
and  enterprise  of  this  heroic  and  magnanimous  wo- 
man, a  great  host,  encamped  in  the  heart  of  a  war- 
like country,  accessible  only  over  mountain  roads, 
was  maintained  in  continual  abundance :  nor  was  it 
supplied  merely  with  Ihe  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life.  The  powerful  escorts  drew  merchants  and 
artificers  from  all  parts,  to  repair,  as  if  in  caravans, 
to  this  great  military  market.  In  a  little  while  tbe 
camp  abounded  with  tradesmen  and  artists  of  all 
kinds,  to  atlminister  to  the  Itixury  and  ostentation  of  . 
the  youthful  chivalry.  Here  might  be  seen  cunning 
artificers  in  steel,  and  accomplished  armoiuers, 
achieving  those  rare  and  siunptoous  helmets  and 
cuirasses  richly  gilt,  inlaid,  and  embossed,  in  which 
the  Spanish  cavaliers  delighted ;  saddlers,  and  hai^ 
ness-makers,  and  horse-milliners  also,  whose  tents 
glittared  with  gorgeous  housings  and  caparimns.  The 
merchants  spread  forth  their  sumptuous  silks,  clolhs, 
brocades,  fine  linen,  and  tapestry.  The  tents  of  the 
ncMlity  were  prodigally  decorated  with  all  kinds  of 
the  richest  stufb,  and  dazzled  the  eye  with  their 
magnifioence  :  nor  could  the  grave  looks  and  grave 
speeches  ot  King  Ferdinand  prevent  his  yonthfol 
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cavaliers  tmm  Tying  with  each  olber  in  the  splendour 
of  their  dresses  and  caparisons,  on  all  oocasiom  of 
parade  and  oeremonf. 


CHAPTER  LXXVm. 
or  tiiK  DiSAnsss  watca  dkfil  tie  CAim. 

While  the  Christian  camp,  thns  gay  and  gorgeous, 
spread  ilself  out  Ytke  a  holiday  pageant  before  the  walls 
of  Baza ;  while  a  long  line  of  beasts  of  harden,  laden 
with  provisions  atid  luxuries,  were  seen  descending 
the  valley  from  morning  till  night,  and  pouring  bito 
the  camp  a  continued  stream  of  abundance,  tlie  un- 
fortunate garrison  found  their  resources  rapidly  wast- 
ing away,  and  famine  already  began  to  pinch  the 
peaceful  part  of  the  oommnnity. 

eidi  Yahyehad  acted  with  great  spirit  and  valour, 
as  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of  success ;  but  he 
began  to  lose  his  usual  fire  and  animation,  and  was 
observed  to  pace  the  walls  of  Baza  with  a  pensive  air, 
casting  many  a  wistful  look  towards  the  Christian 
camp,  and  sinking  into  profound  reveries  and  cogi- 
tations. The  veteran  alcayde,  Mohammed  ben  Has- 
san, noticed  these  despondii^  moods,  and  endea- 
voured to  rally  the  spirits  of  the  prince.  "  The  rainy 
season  is  at  hand,"  would  he  cry :  "the  floods  will 
soon  pour  down  from  the  mountains ;  the  rivers  will 
overflow  their  banks,  and  inundate  the  valleys.  The 
Christian  king  already  begins  to  waver;  he  dares  not 
linger,  and  encounter  such  a  season,  in  a  plain  cut 
«p  by  canals  and  rivulets.  A  single  wintry  storm 
from  our  mountains  would  wash  away  his  canvas 
dty,  and  sweep  off  those  gay  pavilions,  like  wreaths 
of  snow  before  the  blast." 

The  Prince  Cidi  Yahye  took  heart  at  these  words, 
and  counted  the  days  as  they  passed,  until  the  stormy 
season  should  commence.  As  he  watched  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  he  beheld  it  one  morning  in  universal 
commotion.  There  was  an  unusual  sound  of  ham- 
mers in  every  part,  as  if  some  new  engines  of  war 
were  constructing.  At  length,  to  his  astonishment, 
the  walls  and  roo&  of  houses  began  to  appear  above 
tbe  bulwarks.  In  a  little  while  there  were  above  a 
thousand  edifices  of  wood  and  plaster  erected,  co- 
vered with  tiles,  taken  from  the  demolished  towers 
of  the  orchards,  and  bearing  the  pennons  of  various 
commanders  and  cavaliers ;  while  the  common  sol- 
diery constructed  huts  of  clay  and  In-andies  of  trees, 
and  thatched  them  with  straw.  Thns,  to  the  dismay 
of  the  Moors,  within  four  days  the  light  tents  and 
gay  pavilions,  which  had  whitened  their  hills  and 
plains,  passed  away  like  summer  donds^  akid  the  on- 
substantial  camp  assumed  the  solid  appearance  of  a 
city  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares.  In  tbe  centre 
rose  a  large  edifice,  which  overlooked  the  whole, 
and  the  royal  standard  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  proud- 


ly floating  above  it,  showed  it  to  be  the  palace  of  the 
king.' 

Ferdinand  had  taken  the  sadden  residntion  dmi 
to  torn  his  camp  into  a  city,  partly  to  provide  againtt 
tbe  approaching  season,  and  partly  to  coovinee  the 
Moors  of  his  fixed  determination  to  continoe  tbe  siege. 
In  their  haste  to  erect  their  dwellings,  however,  the 
Spanish  cavaliers  had  not  properly  considered  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  For  the  greater  part  d  tbe 
year  there  scarcely  falls  a  drop  of  rain  on  tbe  tiursy 
soil  of  Andalusia :  the  ratnUas,  or  dry  dianneb  «f 
the  torrents,  remain  deep  and  arid  gashes  and  deib 
in  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  perennial  streani 
shrink  up  to  mere  threads  of  water,  whidi  tinkliag 
down  the  bottoms  of  the  deep  barrancas  or  ravincB, 
scarcely  feed  and  keep  alive  the  rivers  of  the  vaHeys. 
The  rivers,  almost  lost  in  their  wide  and  naked  body, 
seem  like  thirsty  rills,  winding  in  serpentine  mua 
through  deserts  of  sand  and  stones ;  and  so  shallow 
and  tranquil  in  their  course,  as  to  be  forded  in  safety 
in  almost  every  part.  One  aotomnal  tempest  of  rain, 
however,  changes  the  whole  bee  of  natore.  The 
clouds  break  in  deluges  among  the  vast  cangregatian 
of  mountains.  The  ramblas  are  suddoily  filled  with 
raging  floods,  the  tinkling  rivulets  swdl  to  ttian- 
dering  torrents,  that  come  roarii^  down  from  the 
mountains,  precipitating  great  masKS  of  ro^s  in  tiieir 
career.  The  late  meandering  river  spreads  over  id 
once  naked  bed,  lashes  its  surges  against  tbe  bonks, 
and  rushes,  like  a  wide  and  foaming  inundation, 
through  the  valley. 

Scarcely  bad  the  Christians  finished  their  si%fatly 
built  edifices,  when  an  autumnal  tempest  of  die  kind 
came  scouring  from  the  mountains.  Tbe  camp  was 
immediately  overflowed.  Many  of  the  booses,  ob- 
dermined  by  the  floods  or  beaten  by  tbe  rain,  crmn- 
bled  away,  and  fell  to  the  earth,  burying  man  and 
beast  beneath  their  ruins.  Several  valoable  Kves 
were  lost,  and  great  numbers  of  horses  and  other 
animals  perished.  To  add  to  the  distress  and  oob- 
fnsion  of  the  camp,  the  daily  supply  of  provisions 
suddenly  ceased ;  fbr  the  rain  had  broken  op  the 
roads,  and  rendered  the  rivers  impassdiie.  A  paaie 
seized  upon  tbe  army,  for  the  cessation  of  a  single 
day's  supply  product^  a  scarcity  of  bread  and  pn- 
vender.  Fortunately  the  rain  was  bat  transient.  The 
torrents  rushed  by,  and  ceased ;  the  rivers 
back  again  to  their  narrow  diannels;  and  the 
voys,  that  had  been  detained  upon  then'  banks,  as^ 
rived  safely  in  the  camp. 

No  sooner  did  Queen  Isabella  bear  ot  this  inter- 
ruption of  her  supplies,  than,  with  ber  osoal  vigS- 
anee  and  activity,  she  provided  againtt  its  recnrenee. 
She  despaldied  six  thousand  foot  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  experienced  officers,  to  repair  the  roods, 
and  to  make  causeways  and  bridges,  for  the  distance 
of  seven  Spanish  leagues.  The  tnx^,  also,  who  had 
been  stationed  in  the  monntains  by  tlM  king,  to  gnard 
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Ibe  dcfilca,  made  two  patiis,  one  for  the  conroyi  geiag 
to  the  camp,  and  the  other  for  thoie  returning,  that 
they  m^  not  meet  and  inqte^  each  other.  The 
edifices,  whicfa  had  been  demolished  by  Ibe  late  floods, 
wore  rdmilt  in  a  firmer  manner,  and  precautions 
were  taken  to  protect  the  camp  from  future  inonda- 

UOBS. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

BtlGODlim  MTWnil  TBI  CBIISTIiNS  AND  BOOM  UtOIK  Ult } 

mh  ni  oifonoN  or  m  iNiurriim  to  tbk  difugb 

or  TBI  CITT. 

Wrbr  Kini^  Ferdinand  beheld  the  rarage  and 
confnsion  produced  by  a  single  aptnmnal  storm,  and 
bethought  him  of  all  the  maladies  to  which  a  besieg- 
ing camp  is  exposed,  in  inclement  seasons,  he  began 
to  feel  his  compassion  kindling  tor  the  suffering  people 
of  Baza,  and  an  inclination  to  grant  them  more  (iiTonr- 
aUe  terms.    He  sent,  therefore,  several  messages  to 
the  alcayde,  Mohammed  ben  Hassan,  offering  liberty 
of  perKm  and  security  of  property  for  the  inhabiunu, 
and  large  rewards  for  himself,  If  be  would  surrender 
the  dty.    The  Teleran  Mohammed  was  not  to  be 
dazfled  by  the  splendid  offers  of  the  monarch.    Be 
had  received  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  Christian  camp  by  the  late  storm,  and  of 
the  sufferings  and  discontents  of  Ibe  army,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transimt  intemipti<m  of  supplies.  He 
considered  the  overtures  of  Ferdinand  as  proofs  of 
the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs.    "A  little  more 
patience,"  said  the  shrewd  old  warrior,  **  and  we 
shall  see  this  crowd  of  Christian  locusts  driven  away 
before  the  winter  storms.  When  they  once  turn  their 
backs,  it  will  be  our  lot  to  strike ;  and,  with  the  help 
of  Allah,  the  blow  shall  be  decisive."    He  sent  a 
firm  though  courteous  refusal  to  the  Christian  mo- 
narch; and,  in  the  mean  time,  animated  his  com- 
panions to  sally  forth,  with  more  spirit  than  ever,  lo 
attack  the  Spanish  out-posts,  and  those  labouring  in 
the  trenches.    The  consequence  was  a  daily  occur- 
rence of  tlie  most  daring  and  Moody  skirmishes,  that 
cost  the  lives  of  many  of  the  bravest  and  most  ad- 
venturous cavaliers  of  either  army. 

In  one  of  these  sallies,  near  three  hundred  horse 
and  two  thousand  foot  mounted  the  heights  behmd 
the  dty,  to  capture  the  Christians  who  were  employ- 
ed apon  the  works.  They  came  by  surprise  upon  a 
bo^  of  guards,  esquires  of  the  Count  de  UreOa ; 
UVed  some,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  pursued  them 
down  the  mountain,  until  they  came  hi  sight  of  a 
small  force  under  the  Count  de  Tendilla  and  Gon- 
aalvo  of  Cordova.  The  Moors  came  rushing  down 
•with  such  fury,  that  many  of  the  men  of  the  Count 
de  Tendilla  betook  themselves  to  flight.  Hie  brave 
coont  considered  it  less  dangerous  to  fight  than  to 
flee.  Bradng  bis  buckler,  therefore,  and  grasphig 
his  trusty  weapon,  be  stood  his  ground  with  his  ac- 


eoslomed  prowess.  Gonsatro  of  Cordova  ranged 
himself  by  his  side ;  and  marshalling  the  troops 
which  remained  with  them,  a  valiant  front  was  made 
to  the  Moors. 

The  infidels  pressed  them  hard,  and  were  gainmg 
the  advantage,  when  Akmso  de  Aguikr,  hearing  of 
the  danger  of  his  brother  Gonsalvo,  flew  to  his  assist- 
ance, accompanied  by  the  Count  of  Urefia  and  a  body 
of  their  troops.  A  hot  contest  ensued,  from  diff  to- 
cliff  and  glen  to  glen.  The  Moors  were  fewer  in 
nnmber;  but  they  excelled  in  the  dexterity  and  light- 
ness requisite  for  these  scramUing  skirmishes.  They 
were  at  length  driven  from  their  vantage  ground,  and 
pursued  by  Alonso  de  Aguilar  and  his  hrother  Gon- 
salvo to  the  very  suburbs  of  the  city ;  leaving  many  of 
the  bravest  of  their  men  upon  the  field. 

Such  was  one  of  innumerable  rough  encounters, 
which  were  daily  taking  place ;  in  which  many  brave 
cavaliers  were  slain,  without  any  apparent  benefit  to 
dther  party.  The  Moors,  notwithsUnding  repeated 
defeats  and  losses,  continued  to  sally  forth  daily  with 
astonishing  spirit  and  vigour;  and  the  obstinacy  of 
thev  defence  seemed  to  increase  with  thdr  suffer- 
ings. 

The  Prince  CidI  Yahye  was  ever  foremost  m  tliese 
sallies;  but  he  grew  daily  more  despairing  of  success. 
All  the  money  in  the  miUury  chest  was  expended, 
and  there  was-no  longer  wherewithal  lo  pay  the  hired 
troops.  Still  the  veteran  Mohammed  ben  Hassan  un- 
dertook to  provide  for  tliis  emergency.  Summoning 
the  prindpal  uihabitants,  he  represented  the  necessity 
of  some  exertion  and  sacrifice  on  thdr  part,  to  main* 
tain  tiie  defence  of  the  dty.  "  The  enemy,"  said  he, 
"  dreads  the  approach  of  winter,  and  our  perse- 
verance drives  him  to  despau-.  A  little  longer,  and 
he  will  leave  you  in  quiet  enjtqrment  of  your  towers 
and  families.  But  our  troops  must  be  paid,  to  keep 
them  in  good  heart.  Our  money  is  ediausted,  and 
all  our  supplies  are  cut  off.  It  is  impossible  to  con.- 
tinne  our  defence  without  your  aid." 

Upon  this  the  citizens  consolted  together ;  and  they 
collected  all  then*  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
brought  them  to  Mohammed  ben  Hassan.  "  Take 
these,"  said  they,  "and. coin  them,  or  sell  them,  or 
pledge  them  for  money,  wherewith  to  pay  tlie 
troops."  The  women  of  Baza,  also,  were  seized  with 
generous  emulation.  "Shall  we  deck  oursdves  with 
gorgeous  apparel,"  said  they,  "  when  our  country  is 
desokite,  and  its  defenders  m  want  of  bread  ?"  So 
they  took  thdr  cdlars,  and  bracelets,  and  anklets^ 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  all  their  jewels, 
and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  veteran  alcayde. 
"  Take  these  spoils  of  our  vanity,"  said  tliey ;  "  and 
let  them  contribute  to  the  defence  of  our  homes  and 
families.  If  Baza  be  delivered,  we  need  no  jewels  to 
grace  our  rejoidng;  and  if  Baza  falls,  of  what  avail 
are  ornaments  to  the  captive  ? " 

By  these  oonlribations  was  Mohammed  enabled  to 
pay  the  soldiery,  and  to  carry  on  the  defence  of  the 
dty  with  unabated  spirit.    Tidings  were  speedily 
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oonveyed  to  King  Ferdiiiand  of  this  generous  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Baza,  and  the  hopes 
which  the  Moorish  commanders  gave  them,  that  the 
Christian  army  wonid  soon  abandon  the  siege  in  des- 
pair. "  Ttiey  sliall  have  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  such  hopes,"  said  the  politic  monarch.  So 
be  wrote  forthwith  to  Queen  Isabella,  praying  her  to 
come  to  the  camp  in  state,  with  all  her  train  and  re- 
tinue; and  poblldy  to  tafce  up  her  residence  there  for 
the  winter.  By  these  means,  the  Moors  would  be 
convinced  of  the  settled  determination  of  tlie  sove- 
reigns to  persist  in  the  si^  until  the  dty  should  sur- 
render; and  he  trusted  they  would  be  brought  to 
speedy  capitulation. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

■OW  QVBU    ISABKLLi  MUTES   IT  TBI    CiBF;  UIO  TBI  COS- 

sigoiNcn  or  bu  abutai. 

MOBAUMBD  BBN  HASSAN  Still  encouragedliis  ctnn- 
panions,  with  hopes  that  the  royal  army  would  soon 
relinquish  the  siege;  when  tttey  heard  one  day 
shouts  of  joy  from  the  Christian  camp,  and  thunder- 
ing salvos  of  artillery.  Word  was  brought  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  sentinels  on  the  watch-towers, 
that  a  Christian  army  was  approaching  down  the 
valley.  Mohammed  and  bis  fellow  commanders  as- 
cended one  of  the  hi^est  towers  of  the  walls,  and 
beheld  in  truth  a  numerous  force,  in  shining  array, 
descendmg  the  hllk ;  an^  heard  the  distant  clangourof 
the  trumpets,  and  the  fiiint  swell  of  the  triumphant 
music.  As  the  host  drew  nearer,  they  descried  a 
stately  dame,  magnificently  attired,  whom  they  soon 
discovered  to  be  the  queen.  She  was  riding  on  a 
mule;  the  sumptuous  trappings  of  which  were  re- 
splendent with  gold,  and  reached  to  the  ground.  On 
her  right  hand  rode  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Isa- 
bella, equally  splendid  in  her  array :  on  her  left,  the 
venerable  grand  cardinal  of  Spain.  A  noble  train  of 
ladies  and  cavaliers  followed  her,  togellier  with 
pages  and  esquires,  and  a  numerous  guard  of  hidal- 
gos of  high  rank,  arrayed  in  superb  armour.  When 
the  veteran  Mohammed  ben  Hassan  beheld  that  this 
was  the  Queen  Isabella,  arriving  in  state  to  take  up 
her  residence  in  the  camp,  his  heart  failed  him.  He 
shook  bis  head  moamfnily,  and,  turning  to  his  cap- 
tains, "  Cavaliers,"  said  he,  "  the  £ate  of  Baza  is 
decided!" 

The  Moorish  commanders  remained  gazing,  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  grief  and  admiration,  at  this 
magniUcent  pageant,  which  foreboded  the  fall  of  their 
city.  Some  of  the  troops  would  have  sallied  forth  in 
one  of  their  desperate  skirmishes,  to  attack  the  royal 
guard ;  but  the  Prince  Cidi  Yahye  forbade  them :  nor 
would  he  allow  any  artillery  to  be  discharged,  or  any 
inolestalion  or  insult  to  be  offered :  for  the  character 
of  Isabella  was  venerated  even  by  the  Moors;  and 


most  of  the  commanders  possessed  that  high  md 
chivalrous  courtesy,  which  belongs  to  hetoic  ipiriti; 
for  they  were  among  the  newest  and  brav^can- 
liers  of  the  Moorish  nation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baza,  when  they  learned,  dni 
the  Christian  queen  was  approadiing  the  camp,  » 
gerly  sought  every  eminence  that  could  comnuod) 
view  of  the  plain;  and  every  battlement,  and  tower, 
and  mosque,  was  covered  with  turinned  heads,  go- 
ing at  the  glorious  spectacle.  They  bdield  Kin; 
Ferdinand  issue  forth  in  royal  state,  altoided  bj  the 
Marquis  of  Cadiz,  the  master  of  Santiago,  the  Dete 
of  Alva,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  and  many  eikr 
nobles  of  renown;  while  the  whole  chivalry  «(&e 
camp,  sumptuously  arrayed,  followed  in  his  bn, 
and  the  p(^oIace  rent  the  air  with  acdanHtiui  i 
the  sight  of  the  patriot  queen. 

When  the  sovereigns  had  met  and  embneedtxk 
other,  the  two  hosts  mingled  together,  and  enUnd  , 
the  camp  in  martial  pomp ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  ist  < 
del  beholders  were  dazzled  by  the  flash  of  anaoar, 
the  splendour  of  golden  caparisons,  the  gorgeoosi&- 
play  of  silks,  and  brocades,  and  velvets,  of  \am( 
plumes  and  fluttering  banners.  Thore  was  at  Ik 
same  time  a  triumphant  sound  of  drums  and  ino- 
pets,  clarions  andsaf^buts,  noingledwithtbeswed 
melody  of  the  dulcimer,  which  came  svelliog  it 
bursts  of  harmony,  that  seemed  to  rise  op  to  Ik 
heavens. ' 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  queen,"  says  the  histtria 
Hernando  del  Pulgar,  who  was  [wesent  at  tlie  liK 
"it  was  marvellous  to  behold  how,  all  at  once,  ik 
rigour  and  turbulence  of  war  was  softened,  and  tke 
storm  of  passions  sunk  into  a  calm.  The  swonini 
sheathed,  the  cross-bow  no  longer  launched  its  deal; 
shafts,  and  the  artillery,  which  had  hitherto  ke^t  up 
an  incessant  uproar,  now  ceased  its  thuodering.  0* 
both  sides  there  was  still  a  vigilant  guard  kqit  ifi 
the  sentinels  bristled  the  walls  of  Baza  with  tkir 
lances,  and  the  guards  patrolled  the  CbristiaDCiiqi; 
but  there  was  no  sallying  forth  to  skinni^,  oora; 
wanton  violence  or  carnage. 

Prince  Cidi  Yahye  saw,  by  the  arrival  of  Ibcfieea, 
that  the  Christians  were  determined  to  conliooe  Ik 
siege ;  and  be  knew  that  the  city  would  bare  to  ca- 
pitulate. He  had  been  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  hs 
soldiers,  as.long  as  be  thought  a  military  good  waste 
be  gained  by  the  sacrifice;  but  he  was  sparing  of  tkir 
blood  in  a  hopeless  cause,  and  wary  (k  es^fOflH 
the  enemy  by  an  obstinate,  hopeless  defence. 

At  the  request  of  Prince  Cidi  Yahye,  a  parley  w» 
granted,  and  the  master  commander  of  Leon,  I>i> 
Gutiere  de  Cardenas,  was  appointed  to  confer  vitb 
the  valiant  alcayde  Mohammed.  Tbey  met  at » 
appointed  place,  within  view  of  both  camp  and  dif. 
honourably  attended  by  cavaliers  of  eithw  anay- 
Their  meeting  was  highly  courteous ;  for  tbey  b* 
learned  from  rough  encounters  in  the  fiekl,  >o  » 

>  CuradekKPabcioi. 
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mire  eacb  other's  prowess.  TbeoommanderofLeon, 
in  an  earnest  speech,  pointed  oat  the  hopelessness  of 
any  forther  defence,  and  warned  Molumuned  of  the 
ills  which  Malaga  had  incarred  by  its  obstinacy.  "I 
fNTomise,  in  the  name  of  my  sovereign,"  said  lie, 
*'  that,  if  yon  surrender  immediately,  the  inhabitants 
diall  be  treated  as  subjects,  and  protected  ui  pro- 
perty, liberty,  and  religion.  If  you  refuse,  you,  who 
are  now  renowned  as  an  able  and  judicious  com- 
mander, will  be  chargeable  with  the  confiscations, 
captivities,  and  deaths,  which  may  be  suffered  by 
the  people  of  Baza." 

The  commander  ceased,  and  Mohammed  returned 
to  the  city,  to  consult  with  his  companions.  It  was 
evident,  that  all  further  resistance  was  hopeless;  but 
the  Moorish  commanders  felt,  that  a  doud  might  rest 
upon  their  names,  should  they,  of  their  own  discre- 
tion, surrender  so  important  a  place,  without  its  hav- 
ing sustained  an  assault.  Prince  Cidi  Yahye  request- 
ed permission,  therefore,  to  send  an  envoy  to  Gnadix, 
witli  a  letter  to  the  old  monarch.  El  Zagal,  treating 
of  the  surrender.  The  request  was  granted ;  a  safe- 
ccmdnct  assured  to  the  envoy,  and  the  veteran  al- 
cayde,  Mohammed  ben  Hassan,  departed  upon  this 
momentous  mission. 


^     CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

SDiuHom  or  bui. 

Thb  old  warrior  king  was  seated  in  m  inner 
chamber  of  the  castle  of  Gnadix,  much  cast  down  in 
spirit,  and  ruminating  on  his  ^oomy  fortunes,  when 
an  envoy  from  Baza  was  announced,  and  the  ve- 
teran alcayde  Mohammed  stood  before  him.  El 
Zagal  saw  disastrous  tidings  written  in  his  coun- 
tenance. "How  fares  it  with  Baza?"  said  he,  sum- 
moning up  his  spirits  to  the  question.  "  Let  this  in- 
form thee,"  replied  Mohammed;  and  he  delivered 
Into  his  hands  the  letter  from  the  Prince  Cidi  Yahye. 
This  letter  spoke  of  the  desperate  situation  of  Baza, 
the  impossibility  of  holding  out  longer,  withmit  as- 
sistance from  El  Zagal,  and  the  bvourable  terms 
offered  by  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Had  it  been 
written  by  any  other  person,  £1  Zagal  might  have 
received  it  with  distrust  and  indignation ;  but  he  con- 
tided  UI  Cidi  Yahye  as  in  a  second  self ;  and  the  words 
of  his  letter  sunk  deep  in  his  heart.  When  he  had 
finished  reading  it,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  remained 
for  some  time  lost  in  thooght,  with  his  head  droop- 
ing upon  his  bosom.  Recovering  himself  at  length, 
be  called  together  the  alfaquis,  and  the  old  men  of 
Gnadix ;  and,  conunnnicaling  the  tidings  from  Baza, 
solicited  Ihdr  advice.  It  was  a  sign  of  sore  trouble 
of  mind  and  dejection  of  heart,  when  El  Zagal  sought 
the  advice  of  others;  but  bis  fierce  courage  was  tam- 
ed, for  he  saw  the  end  of  his  power  approaching. 
The  alliqnis  and  the  old  men  did  bat  increase  the 


distractkm  of  bis  mfaid  by  a  variety  ofoounsds,  i 
of  which  appeared  of  any  avail ;  for,  unless  Baia  were 
succonred,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  hold  out, 
and  every  attempt  to  soccorar  it  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual. 

£1 2^gal  dismissed  his  council  in  despair,  and  sum- 
moned the  veteran  Mohammed  before  him.  ' '  Allah 
acbbar ! "  exclauned  he,  "  God  is  great ;  there  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet!  Return  to 
my  consio,  Cidi  Yahye  :  tell  him,  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  aid  him ;  be  must  do  as  seems  to  him  for 
the  best.  The  people  of  Baza  have  performed  deeds 
.worthy  of  immortal  fame  :  I  cannot  ask  them  to  en- 
counter further  ills  and  perils,  in  maintaining  a  hope- 
less defence." 

The  reply  of  El  Zagal  determined  the  feteof  the  dty. 
Cidi  Yahye  and  his  fellow  commanders  immediatdy 
capitulated,  and  were  granted  the  most  fovourable 
terms.  The  cavaliers  and  soldiers,  who  had  come  from 
other  parts  to  the  defenceof  the  place,  were  permitted 
to  depart  freely,  with  their  arms,  horses,  and  effects. 
The  mhabitants  had  their  choice,  either  to  depart 
with  then-  property,  or  to  dwell  in  Uie  suburbs,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  laws;  taking  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  sovereigns,  and  paying  the  same 
tribute  they  had  paid  to  the  Moorish  kings.  The 
dty  and  dtadel  were  to  be  delivered  up  in  six  days ; 
within  which  period  the  inhabitants  were  to  remove 
all  their  effects;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  were  to 
place,,  as  hostages,  fifteen  Moorish  jouths,  sons  of  the 
prindpal  inhabitants,  in  the  hands  of  the  commander 
of  Leon.  When  Cidi  Yahye  and  the  alcayde  Mo- 
hammed came  to  deliver  up  the  hostages,  among 
whom  were  the  sons  of  the  latter,  they  paid  homage 
to  the  king  and  queen ;  jvho  recdved  them  with  the 
utmosl  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  ordered  magnifi- 
cent presents  to  be  given  to  them,  and  likewise  to  the 
other  Moorish  cavaliers;  consisting  of  money,  robes, 
horses,  and  other  things  of  great  value. 

The  Prince  Cidi  Yahye  was  so  captivated  by  the 
grace,  the  dignity,  and  generosity  of  Isabella,  and  the 
princely  courtesy  of  Ferdinand,  that  he  vowed  never 
again  to  draw  bis  sword  against  such  magnanimous 
sovereigns. 

The  queen,  charmed  with  bis  gallant  beariog  and 
his  animated  profession  of  devotion,  assured  bim,  that 
having  him  on  her  side,  she  already  considered  the 
war  terminated,  which  had  desolated  the  kingdom  of 
Granada.        < 

Mi^ty  and  irresistible  are  words  of  praise  from  the 
lips  of  sovereigns.  Cidi  Yahye  was  entirely  subdued 
by  this  lair  speech  from  the  illustrious  Isabella.  His 
heart  burned  with  a  sudden  flame  of  loyalty  towards 
the  sovereigns.  Ik  begged  to  be  enrolled  amongst 
the  most  devoted  of  then-  subjects;  and,  in  the  fer- 
vour of  his  sudden  zeal,  engaged,  not  merely  to  de- 
dicate his  sword  to  their  service,  but  to  exert  all  his 
influence,  which  was  great,  in  persuading  his  cousin, 
Muley  Abdalla  el  Zagal,  lo  surrender  the  cities  of 
Guadix  and  Almeria,  and  to  give  up  all  further  bos- 
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tilities.  Nay,  lo  powerful  was  (he  effect  produced 
apon  bis  mind  by  bis  coaTemtions  with  the  mver- 
eigns,  that  it  extended  even  to  his  religion;  for  he 
became  immediately  enlightened  as  to  the  heathenish 
abominations  of  the  vile  sect  of  Mahomet,  and  stmck 
with  the  tmths  of  cfaristianity,  as  illustrated  by  such 
powerful  mooarchs.  He  consented,  tlierefore,  to  be 
baptized,  and  to  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the  church. 
The  pious  Agapida  indulges  in  a  triumphant  strain  of 
exultation,  on  the  sudden  and  surprising  conversion 
of  this  princely  infidel.  He  considers  it  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  tlte  catholic  sovereigns ;  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  marvellous  occurrences  of  this  holy . 
war.  "  But  it  is  given  to  saints  and  pious  monarchs," 
says  he,  "  to  work  miracles  in  the  cause  of  the  faith; 
and  sudi  did  the  most  catholic  Ferdinand  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Prince  Cidi  Yabye." 

Some  of  the  Arabian  writers  have  souglit  to  lessen 
the  wonder  of  this  miracle,  by  alludmg  to  great  reve- 
nues, granted  lo  the  prince  and  his  heirs  by  the  Gas- 
tilian  monarchs ;  together  with  a  territory  in  Marchena, 
with  towns,  lands,  and  vassals.  "  But  in  this,"  says 
Agapida,  "  we  only  see  a  wise  precaution  of  King 
Ferdinand,  to  clinch  and  secure  the  conversion  of  his 
proselyte."  The  policy  of  the  catholic  monarch  was 
at  all  times  equal  to  his  piety.  Instead  also  of  vaunt- 
ing of  this  great  conversion,  and  making  a  public  pa- 
rade of  the  entry  of  the  prince  into  the  Church,  King 
Ferdinand  ordered  that  the  baptism  should  be  per- 
formed in  private,  and  kept  a  profound  secret.  He 
feared,  that  Cidi  Yahye  might  otherwise  be  denounc- 
ed as  an  apostate,  and  aUiorred  and  abandoned  by 
the  Moors;  and  thus  his  influence  destroyed  in  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  speedy  termination.  ■ 

The  veteran  Mohammed  ben  Hassan  was  likewise 
wonby  the  magnanimity  and  munificence  of  the  Casli- 
lian  sovereigns,  and  entreated  to  be  received  into  their 
service ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many  other 
Moorish  cavaliers,  whose  services  were  graciously 
accepted  and  munificently  rewarded. 

Thus,  after  a  siege  of  six  months  and  twenty  days, 
the  city  of  Baza  surrendered,  on  the  4lh  of  December, 
i48d,  the  festival  of  the  glorious  Santa  Barbara ;  who 
is  said,  in  the  catholic  calendar,  to  preside  over  thun- 
der and  lightning,  fire  and  gunpowder,  and  all  kinds 
of  combustible  explosions.  The  king  and  queen  made 
their  solemn  and  trinmphal  entry  on  the  following 
day;  and  the  public  joy  was  heightened  by  the  sight 
of  upwards  of  five  hundred  Christian  captives,  men, 
women,  and  children,  delivered  from  the  Moorish 


The  loss  of  the  Christians,  in  this  siege,  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand  men ;  of  whcMn  seventeen  thousand 
died  of  disease,  and  not  a  few  of  mere  cold ;  "  a  kind 
of  death,"  says  the  htelorian  Mariana,  "peculiarly 
uncomfortable.  But,"  adds  the  venerable  Jesuit,  "  as 
these  latter  were  chiefly  people  of  igncdrie  rank,  bag^ 
gage-carriers  and  such  like,  the  loss  was  not  of  great 
importance." 

'  conde,  ton.  Ul,  cap.  <0. 


The  surrender  of  Baza  was  followed  by  tbat  of  Al- 
moOecar,  Tavemas,  and  most  of  the  lorinattt  of  the 
Alpuxarra  mmmtains.  The  inbalntants  hoped,  bjf 
prompt  and  vcrinntary  submission,  to  secure  equallr 
£tvourable  terms  with  those  granted  to  the  caplnnd 
dty ;  and  the  alcaydes,  to  receive  similar  rewards  Is 
those  lavished  on  its  commanders;  nor  were  either  sf 
them  disappointed.  Hie  inhabitants  were  permitied 
to  remain  as  Mudixares,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  sf 
their  property  and  religion ;  and  as  to  the  alciyda, 
when  they  came  to  the  camp  to  render  o^  tbdr  tim- 
ges,  they  were  received  by  Ferdinand  with  distio- 
gnished  favour,  and  rewarded  with  presentsofmeoey, 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  places  they  bad 
commanded.  Care  was  taken  by  the  piriitic  mouith, 
however,  not  to  wound  their  i»ide,  or  dioek  their 
delicacy  :  so  these  sums  were  paid,  under  oirioar  «f 
arrears  due  to  them,  for  tbdr  services  to  the  knaa 
government.  Ferdinand  had  conquered  by  dint  «f 
sword,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war ;  but  he  faend 
gold  as  potent  as  steel  in  this  campaign  of  Baza. 

With  several  of  these  mercoiary  chiefUiins  cane 
one,  named  Ali  Aben  Fabar;  a  seasoned  warrior, 
who  had  held  many  important  commands.  He  wm 
a  Moor  of  a  lofty,  stem,  and  melancholy  aqwd;  and 
stood  silent  and  apart,  while  his  companions  sorreD- 
dered  their  several  fortresses,  and  retired  laden  with 
treasure.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  be  ad- 
dressed the  sovereigns  with  the  flrankness  of  a  soMkt, 
but  with  a  tone  of  dejection  and  despair.  *'  I  am  a 
Moor,"  said  he,  "and  of  Moorish  lineage;  and  an 
alcayde  of  the  fiiir  towns  and  castles  of  Purdiena  and 
Patema.  These  were  intrusted  lo  me  to  defend ;  bat 
those,  that  should  have  stood  by  me,  have  lost  all 
strength  and  courage,  and  seek  only  for  secoiity. 
These  fcMtresses,  therefore,  roost  potent  sovereigm, 
are  yours,  whenever  you  will  send  to  take  poneaaon 
of  them." 

Large  sums  of  money  in  gold  were  immediatfly 
ordered  by  Ferdinand  to  be  delivered  to  the  akayde, 
as  a  recompense  for  so  important  a  surrender.  The 
Moor,  however,  put  back  the  gift  with  a  firm  and 
haughty  demeanour.  "I  come  not,"  said  be,  "  to 
sell  what  is  not  mine,  but  to  yield  what  fortune  has 
made  yours;  and  yonr  majesties  may  rat  amani^ 
that,  bad  I  been  properiy  seconded,  death  woold  bav« 
been  the  price  at  which  I  would  have  sold  my  fat- 
resses,  and  not  the  gold  you  offer  me." 

The  Castilianmonarclu  were  struck  with  the  lofty 
and  loyal  spirit  of  the  Moor,  and  desired  to  engage  a 
man  of  such  fidelity  in  their  service ;  bat  the  prond 
Moslem  couhl  not  be  induced  to  serve  the  enemies  of 
his  nation  and  his  faith. 

"Is  there  nothing,  then,"  said  Qneen  Isabella, 
"  that  we  can  do  to  gratify  thee,  and  to  prove  lo  Ibre 
our  regard?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  Moor;  "I  haw 
left  behind  me,  in  the  towns  and  valleys  which  I  have 
surrendered,  many  of  my  unhappy  countrymen,  wilk 
then:  wives  and  diUdren,  wlut  cannot  (ear  tbemadvet 
from  their  native  abodes.    Give  me  your  royal  woni, 
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that  they  shall  be  protected  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment  of  their  religion  and  their  homes."  "  We  pro- 
miae  it,"  said  Isabella, "  they  shall  dwell  in  peace  and 
seoority.  Bat  for  thyself;  what  dost  thou  ask  for 
thyself?  "  "  Nothing,"  replied  Ali, "  hot  permission 
to  pass  unmolested,  with  horses  and  effects,  into 
Africa." 

The  Castilian  monarcbs  would  fiiin  have  forced 
upon  him  gold  aod  silver,  and  saperb  horses  richly 
caparisoned ;  not  as  rewards,  bat  as  marks  of  personal 
esteem  :  bat  Ali  Alien  Fabar  declined  all  presents 
and  distinctions,  as  if  he  thought  it  criminal  to  flou- 
rish individually,  daring  a  time  of  public  distress ;  and 
disdained  all  prosperity,  that  seemed  lo  grow  oat  of 
the  ruins  of  his  country. 

Having  received  a  royal  pas^rt,  he  gathered  to- 
gether his  horses  and  servants,  his  armour  and  wea- 
pons, and  all  his  warlike  effects,  bade  adiea  to  bis 
creeping  countrymen,  with  a  brow  stamped  with  an- 
gnidt,  but  without  shedding  a  tear,  and,  mounting 
his  Barbary  steed,  turned  his  hack  upon  the  delight- 
ful valleys  of  his  conquered  country;  departing  on  his 
lonely  way,  to  seek  a  soldier's  fortune  amidst  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa.  ■ 


CHAPTER  LXXXn. 

SVISIHION  OP  Kl.  XtfiiL  TO  TSI  CISTILUN  SOTtUIOIIS. 

Evil  tidings  never  bil  by  the  way  through  lack  of 
messengers.  They  are  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind ;  and  it  is  as  if  the  very  birds  of  the  air  would 
bear  them  to  the  ear  of  the  unfortunate.  The  old  king. 
El  Zagal,  buried  himself  in  the  recesses  of  bis  castle, 
to  hide  himself  from  the  light  of  day,  which  no  longer 
shone  prosperously  upon  him ;  but  every  hoar  brought 
missives,  Uiundering  at  the  gate  with  the  tale  of  some 
new  disaster.  Fortress  after  fortress  had  laid  its  keys 
at  the  feet  of  the  Christian  sovereigns.  Strip  by  strip 
of  warrior  mountain  and  green  fruitful  valley  was 
torn  IhNn  his  domains,  and  added  to  the  territories 
of  the  conquerors.  Scarcely  a  remnant  remained  to 
him,  except  a  tract  of  the  Alpuxarras,  and  the  noble 
cities  of  Gnadix  and  Almeria.  Mo  one  any  longer 
stood  in  awe  of  the  fierce  old  monarch  :  the  terror 
ofiiiis  frown  had  declined  with  his  power.  He  had 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  adversity ,  when  a  man's  friends 
feel  emboldened  to  tell  him  hard  truths,  and  to  give 
him  unpalatable  advice,  and  when  his  q)irit  is  bowed 
down  to  listen  quietly,  if  not  meekly. 

El  Zagal  was  seated  on  his  divan,  his  whole  spirit 
absorbed  in  rumination  on  the  transitory  nature  of 
human  glory,  when  bis  kinsman  and  brother-in-law, 
the  Prince  Gidi  Yahye,  was  announced.  That  illus- 
trious convert  to  the  true  foith,  and  the  interest  of 
the  conqnerors  of  his  country,  had  hastened  to  Gua- 
dix  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  new  proselyte,  eager  lo 
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prove  hb  zeal  in  the  senriee  of  Heaven  and  the  Cas- 
tilian sovereigns,  by  persuading  the  old  monarch  to 
abjure  his  fUlh,  and  surrender  his  possessions. 

Cidi  Yahye  still  bore  the  guise  of  a  Moslem ;  for  his 
conversion  was  as  yet  a  secret.  The  stem  heartof  £1  Za> 
gal  softened  at  beholding  the  boeof  a  kinsman,  in  this 
hour  of  adversity.  He  folded  his  cousin  to  his  bosom, 
and  gave  thanks  to  Allah,  that,  amidst  all  his  tronUes, 
he  had  still  a  friend  and  counsellor,  on  whom  he 
might  rely.  Cidi  Yahye  soon  entered  upon  the  real 
parpose  of  his  mission.  He  represented  to  El  Zagal 
the  desperate  state  of  athirs,  and  the  irretrievable 
decline  of  Moorish  power  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
"Fate,"  said  he,  "is  against  our  arms;  our  ruin  is 
written  in  the  heavens  :  remember  the  predictliMi  of 
the  astrologers,  at  the  burth  of  your  nephew  BoabdS. 
We  had  hoped,  that  their  prediction  was  accompUsb- 
ed  by  his  capture  at  Lucena ;  but  it  is  now  evident, 
that  the  stars  portended,  not  a  temporary  and  pasaii^ 
reverse  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  final  overthrow.  The 
constant  saccessioa  of  disasters,  which  have  attended 
our  efforts,  show,  that  the  sceptre  of  Granada  is 
doomed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  mo- 
narcbs. Such,"  concluded  llie  prince,  emphatically, 
and  with  a  pious  reverence,  "such  is  the  almighty 
wiUofGod!" 

EI  2^agal  listened  to  these  words  in  mule  attention, 
without  80  much  as  moving  a  muscle  of  bis  face,  or 
winking  an  eyelid.  When  the  prince  had  concluded, 
he  remained  for  a  long  time  silent  and  pensive.  At 
length,  heaving  a  profound  sigh  from  the  very  bottom 
of  bis  heart,  "Atohuma  sobahana  ha!"  exdahned 
he,  "the  will  of  God  be  done !  Yes,  my  cousin,  it 
is  but  too  evident,  that  audi  is  the  will  of  Allah;  and 
what  he  wills,  he  fiuls  not  to  accomplish.  Had  be  not 
decreed  the  fall  of  Granada,  this  arm,  and  this  dme- 
ter,  would  have  maintained  it." ' 

"  Wlwt  thai  remains,"  said  Cidi  Yahye,  "  bat  to 
draw  the  most  advantage  from  the  wreck  of  empire 
that  is  left  yon?  To  persist  in  a  war,  is  to  bring 
complete  desoUtion  npon  the  land,  and  ruin  and 
death  upon  its  fiuthful  inhabitants.  Are  yon  dispos- 
ed to  yield  up  your  remaining  towns  to  your  nephew. 
El  Chioo,  that  they  may  augment  hk  power,  and 
derive  protection  from  his  alliance  with  the  Chrbtian 
sovereigns?" 

The  eye  of  El  Zagal  flashed  fire  at  this  suggestion. 
He  grafted  the  hilt  of  his  dmeter,  and  gnashed  his 
teeth  in  fury.  "Never,"  cried  he,  "win  I  make 
terms  with  that  recreant  and  slave!  Sooner  would 
I  see  the  banners  of  the  Christian  mooarchs  floating 
above  my  walls,  than  they  should  add  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  vassal  Boabdil. " 

Cidi  Yahye  immediately  seized  npon  this  idea,  and 
urged  El  Zagal  to  make  a  frank  and  entire  surrender. 
"Tnist,"  saidhe,  " t« tlie magnanimityof the Cas- 
tihan  sovereigns.  They  will  doubtless  grant  yon 
high  and  bonoaraUe  terms.  It  is  better  to  yield  to 
them  as  friends,  what  they  must  infallibly  and  before 
>  Coa<e,i.HI,e.4e. 
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long  wrest  from  yoa  as  enemies :  for  sncb,  my  con- 
sin,  is  tbe  almiglily  will  of  God!"  " Alabama 
subahana  hn !"  repeated  El  Zagal,  "  the  will  of 
God  be  done!"  So  the  old  monarch  bowed  bis 
haughty  neck,  and  agreed  to  surrender  his  territories 
to  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  rather  than  suffer  them 
to  augment  the  Moslem  power,  undo-  the  sway  of  his 
nephew. 

Cidi  Yahye  now  retnmed  to  Baza,  empowered  by 
El  Zagal  to  treat,  on  his  behalf,  with  the  Christian 
sovereigns.  The  prince  felt  a  gpedes  of  exnltation, 
as  he  expatiated  on  the  rich  relics  of  empire  whidi 
he  was  authorized  to  cede.  There  was  a  great  part 
of  that  line  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  its  series 
of  beautiful  green  valleys,  like  precious  emeralds  set 
in  a  golden  rihain.  Above  all  these  were  GuadU  and 
Almeria,  two  of  the  most  inestimable  jewels  in  the 
crown  of  Granada. 

In  return  for  these  possessions,  and  for  the  claim 
of  El  Zagal  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  sover- 
eigns received  him  into  Iheir  friendship  and  alliance, 
and  gave  him,  in  perpetual  inheriUnce,  the  terri- 
tory of  Alhanun,  in  the  Alpuxarras,  with  half  of  the 
Salinas,  or  sajt-piu,  of  Maleha.  He  was  to  enjoy  the 
title  of  King  of  Andaraxa,  with  two  thousand  Mu- 
dixares,  or  conquered  Moors,  for  sutgects;  and  his 
revenues  were  to  be  made  up  to  the  sum  of  four 
millions  of  maravedis :  ■  all  these  he  was  to  hold  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Caslilian  crown. 

These  arrangemenU  being  made,  Cidi  Yahye  re- 
tnmed with  them  to  Muley  Abdalla;  and  it  was 
concerted,  that  the  ceremony  of  surrender  and  hom- 
age should  take  place  at  tbe  city  of  Almeria. 

On  the  nth  of  December,  King  Ferdinand  de- 
parted from  Baza,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  and  the 
queen  soon  followed  with  the  remainder.  Ferdinand 
passed  in  triumph  by  several  of  tbe  newly-acquired 
towns,  exulting  in  these  trophies  of  his  policy  rather 
than  his  valour.  As  he  drew  near  to  Almeria,  the 
Moorish  king  came  forth  to  meet  him,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  Cidi  Yahye,  and  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  on  horseback.  The  fierce  brow  of 
El  Zagal  was  clouded  with  a  kind  of  forced  humility; 
but  there  was  an  impatient  curl  of  the  lip,  with  now 
and  then  a  swelling  of  the  bosom,  and  an  indignant 
breathing  from  the  distended  nostril.  It  was  evident 
he  considered  himself  conquered,  not  by  the  power 
of  man,  but  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  ;  and  while  he 
bowed  to  the  decrees  of  fete,  it  galled  his  proud  spirit 
to  have  to  humble  himself  before  its  mortal  agent. 
As  he  approached  the  Christian  king,  he  alighted 
(h>m  his  horse,  andadvanced  to  kiss  his  hand,  in  token 
of  homage.  Ferdinand,  however,  respected  the 
royal  title  which  the  Moor  had  held ;  and  would  not 
permit  the  ceremony ;  but,  bending  bam  his  saddle, 
graciously  embraced  him,  and  requested  him  to 
remouut  bis  steed.'     Several   courteous   speeches 

•  Cora  de  los  Falackw,  cap.  94. 
>  Cora  de  kM  Palackw,  cap.  95. 


passed  between  than,  and  the  Itortressiaieii^ 
Ahneria,  and  all  IberemainingterritoriesofElZai 
were  delivered  up  in  form.  When  all  tm  kw 
plished,  the  old  warrior  Moor  retired  to  tbe  an 
Uins,  with  a  handful  of  adberenU,  to  sedliii{« 
territory  of  Andaraxa,  to  bury  his  hmwliatiaiti 
tbe  world,  and  to  console  himself  with  the  Mr 
title  of  a  king. 


CHAPTER  Lrxxm. 

(TSUTS  at  GliRUtA  SOBSEQOEirr    TO  THB  SBTOBMBI 

xieiL. 


Who  can  tell  when  to  rtjoice  in  this 
world?  Every  wave  of  prosperity  hasittraoi 
sni^,  and  we  are  often  overwhelmed  bv  Ikrw 
billow,  on  which  we  thought  to  be  waited 
haven  of  our  hopes.  When  Jnaef  Aben  Oob 
the  vizier  of  Boabdil,  snmamed  El  Chieo,  atmii 
royal  saloon  of  the  Alhamtav,  and  annomieed  in 
pitulation  of  El  Ziagal,  the  heart  ot  (bejtM 
monardi  leaped  for  joy.  His  great  wish  vated 
plished ;  his  nnde  was  defeated  and  dethrooed:  d 
he  reigned  without  a  rival,  sole  noonarch  of  Gnd 
At  length  he  was  about  to  ei^y  the  frais^ 
humiliation  and  vassalage.  He  beheld  his ' 
fortified  by  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  tbe 
monarch ;  there  could  be  no  question,  ibcRfa! 
its  stability.  "  Allah  achbar !"  exclaimed  be,  ~ 
is  great!  Rejoice  with  me,  O  Jusef,  tbe 
ceased  their  persecution!  Henceforth  let  no 
me  El  Zogoybi !" 

In  the  first  moment  of  bis  exnltatioo, 
would  have  ordered  public  rejoicings ;  H  i 
shrewd  Jusef  shook  his  head.  *'The  teof^' 
ceased,"  said  he,  "  from  one  point  of  the  ho* 
but  it  may  begin  to  rage  firwn  another.  A  lrs» 
sea  is  beneath  us,  and  we  are  snrroondcd  i;"* 
and  quicksands :  let  my  lord  the  kingdelerR;' 
ings  until  all  has  settled  into  a  calm."  B  O 
however,  could  not  remain  tranquil  in  llusfr 
exultation.  He  ordered  his  steed  to  be  ran'* 
caparisoned,  and  issuing  out  of  the  gate  «f  ^ 
hambra,  descended  with  a  gliUering  retjaoe « 
the  avenue  of  trees  and  fountains  into  the<^- 
receive  the  acclamations  of  the  popniace.  ii 
entered  the  great  square  of  the  vivarramhU,  l» 
held  crowds  of  people  in  violent  agitatkn;  I* 
he  approached,  what  was  bis  surprise  to  hearc* 
and  murmurs,  and  bursts  of  execration !  Tht  w 
bad  spread  through  Granada,  that  Moley  aW* 
Zagal  had  been  driven  to  capitulate,  and  tM* 
territories  had  fallen  into  the  handsof  iheCfc** 
No  one  hadinquired  into  the  particulars,  fc«»  ^  * 
nada  had  been  thrown  into  a  fanent  el  gn^ 
indignation.  In  the  heat  of  the  mooenl,  •**  • 
was  extolled  to  the  skies  as  a  patriot  prince^ 
fought  to  the  last  for  the  salvation  of  his   " 
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a  mirror  or  monarchs,  scorning  to  compromise  (he 
dignity  of  his  crown  by  any  act  of  vassalage.  Boab- 
dil,  on  the  contrary,  had  loolced  on  exnltingly  at  the 
hopeless  yet  heroic  struggle  of  bis  uncle ;  lie  had  re- 
joiced in  the  defeat  of  the  faithful,  and  the  triumph 
of  unbelievers.  He  had  aided  in  the  dismemberment 
and  down^l  of  the  empire.  When  they  beheld  him 
riding  forth  in  gorgeous  state,  in  what  they  considered 
i  day  of  homiliation  for  all  true  Moslems,  they  could 
lot  contain  their  rage,  and,  amidst  the  clamours  tbat 
>revafled,  Boabdi)  more  Uian  once  beard  his  name 
»upled  with  tbe  epithets  of  traitor  and  renegado. 

Shocked  and  discomfited,  tbe  youthful  monarch 
etumed  in  confusion  to  tbe  AUiambra.  He  shut 
limself  up  within  its  innermost  courts,  and  remained 

kind  of  voluntary  prisoner,  uutil  the  first  burst  of 
opular  feeling  should  subside.  He  trusted  that  it 
rould  soon  pass  away ;  that  the  people  would  be  too 
nisiUe  of  the  sweets  of  peace  to  repine  at  the  price 
I  which  it  was  obtained ;  at  any  rate,  be  trusted  to 
le  strong  friendship  of  the  Christian  sovereigns  to 
«are  him  even  against  the  factions  of  his  subjects. 
The  first  missives  from  the  politic  Ferdinand  showed 
aabdil  tbe  vidue  of  his  friendship. 

The  catholic  monarch  reminded  bim  of  a  treaty 
hich  he  had  made,  when  captured  in  tiie  city  of 
ixa.  By  this  he  bad  engaged,  that,  in  case  the 
tholic  sovereigns  should  capture  tiie  cities  of  Gua- 
s.  Baza,  and  Almeria,  he  would  surrender  Gra- 
ida  into  their  hands  within  a  limited  time,  and 
oept  in  exchange  certain  Moorish  towns,  to  be  held 
'  him  as  their  vassal.  Ferdinand  now  informed 
m  tbat  Gnadix,  Baza,  and  Almeria,  had  fallen ;  he 
Ued  upon  bim,  therefore,  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
tbe  unfortunate  Boabdil  bad  possessed  the  will,  he 
d  not  the  power,  to  comply  with  this  demand.  He 
18  shut  up  in  the  Albambra,  while  a  tempest  of 
palar  fury  raged  witliout.  Granada  was  thronged 

refugees  from  the  captured  towns,  many  of  them 
ibanded  soldiers;  others  broken-down  citizens, 
ndered  fierce  and  desperate  by  ruin  :  all  railed  at 
abdil  as  the  real  cause  of  their  misfortunes.  How 
IS  he  to  venture  forth  in  snch  a  storm?  above  all, 
w  was  he  to  talk  to  such  men  of  surrender  ?    In 

reply  to  Ferdinand,  he  represented  the  difficulties 
his  situation;  and  that,  so  tar  Grom  having  control 
>r  bis  subjects,  his  very  life  was  in  danger  from 
jr  tarbulence.  He  entreated  the  king,  therefore, 
rest  satisfied  for  tbe  present  with  his  recent  con- 
ists,  promising  him  that,  should  be  be  able  tor^^ 
I  empire  over  his  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  it 
uld  be  bnt  to  rule  oVer  them  as  vassal  to  the  Cas- 
in  crown. 

"erdiiMnd  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  reply. 
R  time  was  come  to  bring  his  game  of  policy  to  a 
le,  and  to  consummate  his  conquest,  by  seating 
iself  on  the  throne  of  the  Albambra.  Professing 
onsider  Boabdil  as  a  faitliless  ally,  who  had  broken 
pligbted  word,  he  discarded  bim  from  his  fnend- 
t,  and  addressed  a  second  letter,  not  to  that  mo- 


narch, bat  to  the  commanders  and  council  of  the 
city.  He  demanded  a  complete  surrender  of  tbe 
place,  with  all  the  arms  in  the  possession  either  of  the 
citizens,  or  of  others  who  bad  recently  taken  refuge 
within  its  walls.  If  the  inhabitants  should  comply 
witli  this  sunmions,  he  promised  them  the  indulgent 
terms  which  had  been  granted  to  Baza,  Gnadix,  and 
Almeria  :  if  they  should  refuse,  he  threatened  them 
witli  the  fate  of  Malaga.  ■ 

The  message  of  the  catholic  monarch  produced 
the  greatest  commotion  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  alcaceria,  that  busy  hive  of  traffic,  and  all 
others  who  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  gainful  com- 
merce during  the  late  cessation  of  hostilities,  were 
for  securing  their  golden  advantages  by  timely  sub- 
mission :  others,  who  had  wives  and  children,  looked 
on  them  with  tenderness  and  solicitude,  and  dreaded, 
by  resistance,  to  bring  upon  them  the  horrors  of 
slavery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Granada  was 
crowded  with  men  from  all  parts,  ruined  by  tbe  war, 
exasperated  by  their  sufferings,  and  eager  only  for 
revenge ;  with  others,  who  had  been  reared  amidst  hos- 
tilities, who  had  lived  by  the  sword,  and  whom  a  re- 
turn of  peace  would  leave  without  home  or  hope. 
There  were  others,  too,  no  less  fiery  and  warUke  in 
disposition,  but  animated  by  a  loftier  spirit  :  valiant 
and  haughty  cavaliers  of  the  old  chivalrous  lineages, 
who  had  inherited  a  deadly  haired  to  tbe  Christians 
^m  a  long  line  of  warrior  ancestors,  and  to  whom 
the  idea  was  worse  than  death,  that  Granada, -illus- 
trious Granada,  for  ages  the  seat  of  Moorish  grandeur 
and  delight,  should  become  the  abode  of  unbelievers. 
Among  these  cavaliers,  the  most  eminent  was  Muza 
ben  Abil  Gazan.  He  was  of  royal  lineage,  of  a  proud 
and  generous  nature,  and  a  form  combining  manly 
strength  and  beauty.  None  could  excel  him  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  tbe  horse,  and  dexterous  use  of  all  kinds 
of  weapons.  His  gracefulness  and  skill  in  tbe  tourney 
was  the  theme  of  praise  among  the  Moorish  dames ; 
and  his  prowess  in  the  field  had  made  him  the  terror 
of  the  enemy.  He  bad  long  repined  at  tlie  timid 
policy  of  Boabdil,  and  had  endeavoured  to  counteract 
its  enervating  effects,  and  to  keep  alive  the  martial 
spirit  of  Granada.  For  this  reason,  he  bad  promoted 
jousts,  and  tiltings  with  the  reed,  and  all  those  other 
public  games  which  bear  the  semblance  of  war.  He 
endeavoured,  also,  to  inculcate  into  his  companions 
in  arms  those  high  chivalrous  sentiments,  which  lead 
to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds,  but  which  are  apt 
to  decline  with  the  independence  of  a  nation.  The 
generous  efforts  of  Muza  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
successful :  he  was  the  idol  of  the  youthful  cavaliers; 
they  regarded  him  as  a  mhrror  of  chivalry,  and  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  his  lofty  and  heroic  virtues. 

When  Muza  heard  the  demand  of  Ferdinand,  that 
they  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  his  eye  flashed  Are. 
' '  Does  the  Christian  king  think  tliat  we  are  old  men," 
said  he,  "  and  that  stal&  will  suffice  us?  or  that  we 

■  Cora  de  In  Palaclos,  cap.  (W. 
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are  women,  and  can  be  contented  with  distafli}  ?  Let 
him  know,  that  a  Moor  is  bom  to  the  spear  and  the 
cimeter;  lo  career  the  steed,  bend  the  bow,  and 
launch  the  javelin  :  deprive  him  of  these,  and  you 
deprive  him  of  his  nature.  If  the  Christian  king  de- 
sire oor  arms,  let  him  come  and  win  them ;  but  let 
him  win  tliem  dearly.  For  my  part,  sweeter  were  a 
grave  beneath  the  walls  of  Granada,  on  the  spot  I 
have  died  to  defend,  than  the  richest  couch  wilhm 
her  palaces,  earned  by  submission  to  the  nnbeliever." 
The  words  of  Muza  were  received  wRh  enthusiastic 
shouts  by  the  warlike  part  of  the  populace.  Granada 
once  more  awoke  as  a  warrior  shaking  off  a  disgrace- 
ful lethal^.  The  commanders  and  council  partocA 
of  the  pabKc  excitement,  and  despatched  a  reply  to 
the  Christian  sovereigns,  declaring,  that  they  would 
suffer  death  rallier  than  sorrender  their  city. 


CHAPTER  LXXXTV. 

■OW  Kino  mDIRAND  TQBIIID  BIS  BOSntlTlIS  AOilHST  TBB 

cm  or  caiinoi. 

When  King  Ferdinand  received  the  defiance  of  the 
Moors,  he  made  preparations  for  bitter  hostilities. 
The  winter  season  did  not  admit  of  an  immediate 
campaign :  he  contented  himself,  tlierefore,  with 
throwing  strong  garrisons  into  all  his  towns  and  fort- 
resses in  the  neighbourliood  of  Granada,  and  gave 
the  command  of  all  the  frontier  of  Jaen  to  Inigo  Lopez 
de  Mendoza,  Count  of  Tendilla,  who  had  shown  such 
consummate  vigilance  and  address  in  maintaining  the 
dangerous  post  of  Alhama.  This  renowned  veteran 
established  his  head-quarters  in  the  moantain  city  of 
Alcala  la  Real,  within  eight  leagues  of  the  city  of 
Granada,  and  commanding  the  most  important  passes 
of  that  rugged  frontier. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  city  of  Granada  resounded 
with  the  stir  of  war.  The  chivalry  of  the  nation  had 
again  control  of  its  councils ;  and  the  pq>nlace,  having 
once  more  resumed  their  weapons,  were  anxious  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  their  late  passive  submission, 
by  signal  and  daring  exploits. 

Muza  ben  Abil  Gazan  was  the  soul  of  action.  He 
commanded  the  cavalry,  which  he  had  disciplined 
with  nncommon  skill.  He  was  surrounded  by  the 
noblest  youth  of  Granada,  who  had  caught  his  o\ra 
generous  and  martial  fire,  and  panted  for  the  field; 
while  the  common  sddia^,  devoted  to  his  person, 
were  ready  to  follow  him  in  the  most  desperate  enter- 
prises. He  did  not  allow  their  courage  to  cool  for 
want  of  action.  The  gates  of  Granada  once  more 
poured  forth  legions  of  light  scouring  cavahy,  which 
skirred  the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Chris- 
tian fortresses;  sweeping  oif  flo<^  and  herds.  The 
name  of  Muza  became  formidable  throughout  the 
frontier.  He  had  many  encounters  with  the  enemy, 
in  the  rough  passes  of  the  mountains;  in  which  the 


superior  lightness  and  dexterity  of  his  cavalry  gave 
him  the  advantage.  The  right  of  his  glistenkn;  le- 
gion, returning  across  th«  v^  with  kmg  cavalgada* 
of  booty,  was  hailed  by  the  Moors  as  a  revival  of  ttaeir 
ancient  triumphs;  but  when  they  beheld  ChiistiM 
banners,  borne  into  their  gates  as  trophies,  the  exrita- 
tion  of  the  light-minded  populace  was  beyond  at 
bounds.  The  winter  passed  away,  the  spring  ad- 
vanced ;  yet  Ferdinand  delayed  to  take  die  fidd.  He 
knew  the  city  of  Granada  to  be  too  strong  and  popn- 
lous  to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  toofnil  ofpreviMK 
to  be  speedily  reduced  by  siege.  "  We  nuut  have 
patience  and  perseveranoe,"  said  the  politic  inonaifc. 
"  By  ravaging  the  country  this  year,  we  shall  pro- 
duce a  scardly  the  next;  and  tiien  tiie  dty  aoay  be 
invested  with  effect." 

An  interval  of  peace,  aided  by  the  quick  v^etatioD 
of  a  prolific  s<ni  and  happy  cHmate,  had  reatored  ttc 
vega  to  all  its  luxuriance  and  beauty.  The  greea 
pastures  on  the  borders  of  the  Xeid  were  covered 
with  flocks  and  herds.  The  blooming  orchards  gave 
promise  of  abondanl  fruit;  and  the  open  plain  «» 
waving  with  ripening  com.  The  time  was  at  had 
to  put  in  the  sickle  and  reap  the  golden  barwM, 
when,  suddenly,  a  torrent  of  war  came  sweepo; 
down  from  the  mountains ;  and  Ferdinand,  witt  aa 
army  of  five  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thoosnd 
foot,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Granada.  He  hid 
left  the  queen  and  princess  at  the  fortress  of  Mocii; 
and  came,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Me(Sna  Sidmia. 
the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  the  Marqub  de  Yillena,  Hk 
Counts  of  Urena  and  Cabras,  Don  Alonso  de  AgoSs, 
and  other  renowned  cavaliers.  On  this  ormwiwi 
King  Ferdinand,  for  the  first  time,  led  his  sob,  Piimtt 
Juan,  mto  the  field;  and  bestowed  upon  Ma  the 
dignity  of  knighthood.  As  if  to  sUmalate  him  to 
grand  achievements,  the  ceremony  look  place  oolte 
banks  of  the  grand  canal,  almost  beneath  Uie  eadntiM 
walls  of  that  warlike  dty,  the  otgect  of  smA  datn^ 
enterprises;  and  in  the  midst  of  that  fismoos  vega. 
which  had  been  the  field  of  so  many  chivdms  ex- 
ploits. High  above  them  shone  re^lendent  tiie  red 
towers  of  the  Alhambra,  rising  from  amidst  defioMS 
groves;  with  the  standard  of  Mahomet  waving  de- 
fiance to  the  Christian  arms. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  the  vatiant  R»- 
drigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marqois  of  Cadiz,  were  s|mb- 
sors ;  and  all  the  chivalry  of  the  canqi  was  aswcuAted 
on  the  occasion.  Tlie  prince,  after  he  had  ben 
blighted ,  bestowed  the  same  honour  on  several  yooA- 
fnl  cavaliers  of  high  rank,  jaA  enterii^,  like  hinncK. 
on  the  career  Of  arms. 

Ferdinand  did  not  loiter,  in  carrying  his  desotatiof 
plans  into  execution.  He  detached  parties  in  every 
direction ,  to  scour  the  country.  Villages  were  satk- 
ed,  burnt,  and  destroyed ;  and  the  knrety  v^a  oace 
more  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sfrwd.  Hk 
ravage  was  carried  so  close  to  Granada,  that  Ibe  dty 
was  wrapped  in  the  smoke  of  its  hamleis  and  gardcK. 
The  dismal  cloud  rolled  op  the  hill,  and  bon^  absai 
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the  tovsre  of  the  AUuunbra;  where  the  unforUinate 
Boabdil  8tiU  remained,  shut  op  from  the  indignation 
of  bis  sobjects.  The  iiapless  monarch  smote  his 
breast^  as  lie  looked  down  from  his  mountain  palace 
on  the  desolation  effected  by  his  late  ally.  He  dared 
not  even  show  himself  in  arms  among  the  populace ; 
for  they  cursed  him,  as  the  cause  of  the  miseries 
brought  anew  to  their  doors.  The  Moors,  however, 
did  not  suffer  the  Christians  to  carry  on  their  ravages 
as  unmolested  as  in  former  years.  Moza  incited  them 
to  incessant  sallies.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  small 
squadrons,  each  led  by  a  daring  commander.  They 
\fen  taught  to  hover  nnind  the  Christian  camp;  to 
harass  it  from  various  and  opposite  quarters,  cutting 
oif  convoys  and  straggling  detachments;  to  waylay 
the  army  in  its  ravaging  expeditions,  lurking  among 
rocks  and  passes  of  the  mountains,  or  in  hollows  and 
thickets  of  the  plain;  and  [u-actisuig  a  thousand  stra- 
tagems and  surprises. 

The  Christian  army  had  one  day  spread  itself  out, 
rather  unguardedly,  in  its  foraging  abont  the  vega. 
As  the  troops  commanded  by  the  Marqois  de  Yillena 
approached  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  they  beheld  a 
number  of  Moorish  peasants,  hastily  driving  a  herd  of 
cattle  into  a  narrow  glen.  The  soldiers,  eager  for 
booty,  pressed  in  pursuit  of  them.  Scarcely  had 
they  entered  the  glen,  when  shouts  arose  from  every 
side,  and  they  were  furiously  attacked  by  an  ambus- 
cade of  horse  and  foot.  Some  of  the  Christians  took 
to  flight;  others  stood  their  ground,  and  fou(^t  va- 
liantly. The  Moors  bad  the  vantage  ground.  Some 
showered  darts  and  arrows  from  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks;  others  fought  hand  to  hand,  on  the  plain; 
while  their  cavalry,  rapid  as  lightning  in  their  move- 
ments, carried  havoc  into  the  midst  of  the  Christian 
forces.  Tlie  Marquis  de  Yillena,  with  his  brother, 
Don  Alonso  de  Pacheco,  at  tlie  first  onset  of  the  Moors, 
sparred  uito  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  They  had 
scarce  entered,  when  Don  Alonso  was  struck  lifeless 
fW>na  his  horse,  before  the  eyes  of  his  brother.  Estevan 
de  Sazon,  a  gallant  captain,  fell,  fighting  bravely  by 
the  side  of  the  marquis;  who  remained  with  his 
chamberlain  Solier,  and  a  handful  of  knights,  sur- 
ronnded  by  the  enemy.  Several  cavaliers,  fitMU  other 
parts  of  the  army,  hastened  to  their  assistance;  when 
King  Ferdinand,  seeing  that  the  Moors  had  the  van- 
tage ground,  and  that  the  Christians  were  suffering 
severely,  gave  signal  for  retreat.  The  marquis  obeyed 
slowly  and  reluctantly ;  for  his  heart  was  full  of  grief 
and  rage  at  the  death  of  his  brother.  As  he  was  re- 
tiring, he  beheld  his  faithful  chamberlain,  Solier,  de- 
fending himself  bravely  against  six  Moors.  The  mar- 
quis turned,  and  rushed  to  his  rescue.  He  killed  two 
of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  One  of  the  Moors,  however,  in  retreating, 
rose  in  his  sturups,  and,  hurling  his  lance  at  the 
marquis,  wounded  him  in  the  right  arm,  and  crippled 
him  for  life. 

In  consequence  of  this  wound,  the  marquis  was 
ever  alter  obliged  to  write  his  signature  with  his  left 


hand,  thou^  capable  of  managing  his  lance  with  his 
right.  The  queen  demanded  one  day  of  him,  why 
he  had  adventured  his  life  for  that  of  a  domestic. 
"  Does  not  your  majesty  think,"  replied  he,  "  that  I 
ought  to  risk  one  life  for  him,  who  would  have  ad- 
ventured three  Ibr  me,  had  he  possessed  them  ?"  The 
queen  was  charmed  with  Ihe  magnanimity  of  the  re- 
ply; and  often  quoted  the  marquis,  as  setting  an  heroic 
example  to  the  chivalry  of  the  age. 

Such  was  one  of  the  many  ambuscades  concerted 
by  Muza;  nor  did  he  hesitate,  at  times,  to  present  a 
bold  front  to  the  Christian  forces,  and  defy  them  in 
the  open  field.  King  Ferdinand  soon  perceived,  how- 
ever, that  the  Moors  seldom  provoked  a  battle  with- 
out having  the  advantage  of  ground;  and  that,  though 
the  Christians  generally  appeared  to  have  the  victory, 
they  suffered  the  greatest  loss;  for  retreatmg  was  a 
part  of  the  Moorishsystem,  by  which  they  would  draw 
their  pursuers  into  confusion,  and  then  turn  upon 
them  with  a  more  violent  and  fatal  attack.  He  com- 
manded his  captains,  therefore,  to  decline  all  chal- 
lenges to  skirmish,  and  to  pursue  a  secure  system  of 
destrnclion ;  ravaging  the  country,  and  doing  all  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  enemy,  with  slight  risk  to  them- 
selves. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

TBI  Vm  OP  TBB  CUTLB  OV  lOMi. 

About  two  leagues  firom  Granada,  on  an  eminence 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  vega,  stood 
the  strong  Moorisli  castle  of  Roma ;  a  great  place  of 
refuge  and  security.  Hither  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santry drove  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  hurried  with 
then*  most  precious  effects,  on  the  irruption  of  a 
Christian  force;  and  any  Ibraging  or  skirmishuig 
party  from  Granada,  on  being  intercepted  in  their 
return,  threw  themselves  into  Roma,  manned  its  em- 
battled towers,  and  set  the  enemy  at  defiance.  The 
garrison  were  accustomed  to  these  sudden  claims 
upon  their  protection ;  to  have  parties  of  Moors  clat- 
tering up  to  their  gales,  so  hotly  pursued,  that  there 
was  barely  time  to  throw  open  the  portal,  receive 
them  within,  and  shut  out  their  pursuers :  while  the 
Christian  cavaliers  had  many  a  time  reined  in  their 
panting  steeds  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  barbacan, 
and  retired,  cursing  the  strong  walls  of  Roma,  that 
robbed  them  of  their  prey. 

The  late  ravages  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  continual 
skirmishings  in  the  v^a,  had  roused  the  vigilance  of 
the  castle.  One  morning  early,  as  the  sentinels  kept 
watch  upon  the  battlements,  they  beheld  a  cloud  of 
dust  advancing  rapidly  from  a  distance.  Turbans 
and  Moori^  weapons  soon  caught  their  eyes ;  and  as 
the  whole  approached,  they  descried  a  drove  of  cattle, 
arged  on  in  great  haste,  and  conveyed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  Moors,  who  led  with  them  two  Chris- 
tian captives  in  chains. 
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When  the  cavalgada  had  arrived  near  to  the  castle, 
a  Moorish  cavalier  of  noble  and  commanding  mien, 
and  splendid  attire,  rode  up  to  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
and  entreated  admittance.  He  stated,  that  they  were 
returning  with  rich  booty,  from  a  foray  into  the  lands 
of  the  Christians ;  but  that  the  enemy  was  on  their 
traces,  and  they  feared  to  be  overtaken  before  they 
could  reach  Granada.  The  sentinels  descended  in 
all  haste,  and  flang  open  the  gates.  The  long  caval- 
gada  defiled  into  the  courts  of  the  castle,  which  were 
soon  filled  with  lowing  and  bleating  flocks  and  herds, 
with  neighing  and  stamping  steeds,  and  with  fierce- 
looking  Moors  from  the  mountains.  The  cavalier 
who  had  asked  admission,  was  the  chief  of  the  party ; 
he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  of  a  lofly  and 
gallant  bearing,  and  had  with  him  a  son,  a  young 
man  of  great  fire  and  spirit.  -  Close  by  them  followed 
'  the  two  Christian  captives,  with  looks  cast  down  and 
disconsolate. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  roused  themselves 
fh>m  their  sleep,  and  were  busily  occupied  attending 
to  the  cattle,  which  crowded  the  courts;  while  the 
foraging  party  distributed  themselves  about  the  castle, 
to  seek  refreshment  or  repose.  Suddenly  a  shout 
arose,  that  was  echoed  from  court-yard,  and  hall, 
and  battlements.  The  garrison,  astonished  and  be- 
wildered, would  have  ruslied  to  their  arms,  but  found 
themselves,  almost  before  they  could  make  resistance, 
completely  in  the  power  of  an  enemy. 

The  pretended  foraging  party  consisted  of  Mu- 
dixares,  Moors  tributary  to  the  Christians;  and  the 
commanders  were  the  Prince  Cidi  Yahye,  and  his 
son,  AInayer.  They  had  hastened  from  the  moun- 
tains, with  this  small  force,  to  aid  the  catholic  sove- 
reigns during  the  summer's  campaign ;  and  they  had 
concerted  to  surprise  that  important  castle,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  King  Ferdinand,  as  a  gage  of  their  faith, 
and  the  first-fruits  of  their  devotion. 

The  politic  monarch  overwhelmed  his  new  converts 
and  allies  with  favours  and  distinctions,  in  return  Ibr 
this  important  acquisition;  but  he  took  care  to  des- 
patch a  strong  force  of  veterans,  and  genuine  Chris- 
tian troops,  to  man  the  fortress.  ' 

As  to  the  Moors  who  had  composed  the  garrison, 
Cidi  Yahye  remembered  that  they  were  his  country- 
men, and  could  not  prevail  npon  himself  to  deliver 
them  into  Christian  bondage.  He  set  them  at  liberty, 
and  permitted  them  to  repair  to  Granada ;  "  a  proof," 
says  the  pious  Agapida,  "that  his  conversion  was 
not  entirely  consummated,  bat  that  there  were  still 
some  lingerings  of  the  infidel  in  bis  heart."  His 
lenity  was  far  from  procuring  him  indulgence  in  tlie 
opinions  of  his  countrymen  :  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
habitants of  Granada,  when  they  learned  from  the 
liberated  garrison  the  stratagem  by  which  Roma  had 
been  captured,  cursed  Cidi  Yahye  for  a  traitor,  and 
the  garrison  joined  in  the  malediction. 

But  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Granada  was 
destined  to  be  aroused  to  tenfold  violence.  The  old 
warrior,  Muley  Abdalia  el  Zagal,  had  retired  to  his 


little  mountain  territory,  and  for  a  short  dmeaniet- 
voured  to  console  himself,  with  his  petty  title  of  Kb; 
of  Andaraxa.  He  soon  grew  impatient,  bowenr, 
of  the  qoiet  and  inaction  of  his  mimic  kingdom.  Qi 
fierce  spirit  was  exasperated  by  being  shot  op  vilhin 
such  narrow  limits;  and  his  hatred  rose  to  downrigh 
fury  against  Boabdil,  whom  he  considered  as  Ik 
cause  of  his  downfal.  When  tidings  were  brooch 
him,  that  King  Ferdinand  was  laying  waste  the  tegi, 
he  took  a  sudden  resolution :  assembling  the  iriuk 
disposable  force  of  his  kingdom,  which  amounted  bat 
to  two  hundred  men,  he  descended  from  tbt  Al- 
puxarras,  and  sought  the  Christian  camp;  coatarib) 
serve  as  vassal  to  the  enemy  of  his  faith  and  his  u- 
tion,  so  that  he  might  see  Granada  wrested  fronlte 
sway  of  his  nephew. 

In  his  blind  passion,  the  old  wrathful  morarefa  in- 
jured his  own  cause,  and  strengthened  that  of  his  ad- 
versary.  The  Moors  of  Granada  had  been  damoraK 
in  his  praise,  extolling  him  as  a  victim  to  his  pHriiK- 
ism,  and  had  refused  to  believe  all  reports  of  his 
treaty  with  the  Christians ;  but  when  ibey  bebeid 
from  the  walls  of  the  city  his  banner  mingling  wilb 
the  banners  of  the  unbelievers,  and  arrayed  against 
his  late  people,  and  the  capital  he  had  comnianded, 
they  broke  forth  into  curses  and  revilings,  andlx^ 
all  kinds  of  stigmas  upon  his  name. 

Their  next  emotion  was  in  favour  of  Boabdil.  HkT 
gathered  under  the  walb  of  the  Alliambra,  andhalM 
him  as  their  only  hope,  as  the  sole  dependence  of  At 
country.  Boabdil  could  scarcely  believe  his  jtms, 
when  he  heard  his  name  mingled  with  pniaet,  >' 
greeted  with  acclamations.  Encouraged  by  Ihit  o- 
expected  gleam  of  popularity,  he  ventured  forth  h" 
his  retreat,  and  was  received  with  rapture.  Allte 
past  errors  were  attributed  to  the  hardships  of  te 
fortune,  and  the  usurpation  of  his  tyrant  ODde;  «i 
whatever  breath  the  populace  could  spare  froo  al- 
tering curses  on  EI  Zagal  was  expended  in  dMolin 
honour  of  El  Chico. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

BOW   BOABDIL  IL  CBICO   TOOK   TBI   HOJD;  iH>  W  1"^ 
TION  AOilNST  iLBKKDM. 

For  thirty  days  had  the  vega  been  ovemm  bjihe 
Christian  forces,  and  that  vast  plain,  lately  so  Ion- 
riant  and  beautiful,  was  become  a  wide  «»•"" 
desolation.  The  destroying  army  having  m««^ 
plished  its  task,  passed  over  the  bridge  of  Pim*,"" 
wound  up  into  the  mountains,  on  the  way  w  '^' 
dova;  bearing  away  the  spoils  of  towns  and  nll'J''' 
and  driving  off  flocks  and  herds,  in  long  drnf  * 
Inmns.  The  sound  of  the  last  Christian  trnnipet  ** 
away  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Elvin,  «* 
not  a  hostile  squadron  was  seen  glistening  i"  * 
mournful  fields  of  the  vega.  ^, 

The  eyes  of  Boabdil  el  Chico  were  at  length «!««" 
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0  the  real  policy  of  King  Ferdinand ;  and  he  saw, 
hat  he  bad  no  longer  any  thing  to  depend  npon  than 
he  valoar  of  hk  arm.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  in 
lastening  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  late  Ghris- 
ian  ravage,  and  in  opening  the  channel  for  distant 
applies  to  Granada. 

ikiarcely  had  the  retiring  squadron  of  Ferdinand 
lijappeared  among  the  mountains,  than  Boabdil 
luckled  on  bis  armour,  sallied  forth  from  the  Al- 
lambra,  and  prepared  to  take  the  field.  When  the 
opulaue  beheld  him  actually  in  arms  against  his  late 
lly,  both  parties  thronged  with  zeal  to  bis  standard. 
'be  hardy  inliabitants  also  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or 
haio  of  snow-capped  mountains,  whicli  rise  above 
iranada,  descended  from  their  heights,  and  hasten- 
d  into  the  city  gates,  to  proffer  their  devotion  to 
leir  youthful  king.  The  great  square  of  the  vivar- 
unbla  shone  with  tlie  proud  array  of  l^ons  of  ca- 
ilry,  decked  with  the  colours  and  devices  of  the 
lost  ancient  Moorish  families,  and  marshalled  forth 
f  the  patriot  Muza  to  follow  the  king  to  battle. 
It  was  on  the  iSth  of  June  that  Boabdil  once  more 
ned  out  from  the  gates  of  Granada  on  a  martial 
terprise.  A  few  leagues  from  the  city,  within  full 
iw  of  it,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Alpnxarra 
nintains,  stood  the  powerful  castle  of  Alhendin. 
was  built  on  an  eminence,  rising  from  the  midst 
a  small  town,  and  commanding  a  great  part  of  the 
^a,  and  the  main  road  to  the  rich  valleys  of  tlie 
paxarras.  The  castle  was  commanded  by  a  valiant 
ristian  cavalier,  named  Mendo  de  Qnexada,  and 
-risoned  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  season- 
end  experienced  warriors.  It  was  a  continual 
im  in  the  side  of  Granada.  The  labourers  of  the 
ga  were  swept  from  then*  fields  by  its  hardy  sol- 
•rs,  convoys  were  cut  off  on  the  passes  of  tlie  monn- 
08  }■  and,  as  the  garrison  commanded  a  full  view  of 
;  gales  of  the  city,  no  band  of  merchants  could 
nture  forth  on  their  needful  journeys,  without  being 
ooped  up  by  the  war-hawks  of  Alhendin. 
[t  was  against  this  important  fortress  that  Boabdil 
t  led  his  troops.  For  six  days  and  nights  the  fort- 
f  was  closely  besieged.  The  alcayde  and  his  ve- 
in garrison  defended  themselves  valiantly;  but 
f  were  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  constant  watch- 
less  :  for  the  Moors,  being  continually  relieved  by 
h  troops  from  Granada,  kept  op  an  unremitted 
vigorons  attack.  Twice  Uie  barbacan  was  forced, 
twice  the  assailants  were  driven  forth  headlong 

1  excessive  loss.  The  garrison,  however,  wasdi- 
ished  in  number  by  the  killed  and  wonnded: 
e  were  no  longer  soldiers  sufficient  to  man  the 
s  and  gateway.  The  brave  alcayde  was  com- 
!d  to  retire,  with  his  surviving  force,  to  the  keep 
le  castle,  in  which  he  continued  to  make  a  des- 
le  resistance. 

lie  Moors  now  approached  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
;r  shelter  of  wooden  screens,  covered  with  wet 
s,  to  ward  off  missiles  and  combustibles.  They 
t  to  work  vigorously  to  undermine  the  tower, 


placing  props  of  wood  under  the  foundations,  to  be 
afterwards  set  on  fire,  so  as  to  give  the  besiegers  time 
to  escape  before  the  c^iifice  should  611.  Some  of  the 
Moors  plied  their  cross-bows  and  arquebuses  to  de- 
fend the  workmen,  and  to  drive  the  Christians  from 
the  wall,  while  the  latter  showered  down  stones  and 
darts,  and  melted  pitch,  and  flaming  combustibles,  on 
the  miners. 

The  brave  Mendo  de  Qnexada  had  cast  many  an 
anxious  eye  across  the  vega,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some 
Christian  force  hastening  to  his  assistance.  Not  a 
gleam  of  spear  or  helm  was  to  be  descried ;  for  no  one 
had  dreamed  of  this  sudden  irruption  of  the  Moors. 
The  alcayde  saw  his  bravest  men  dead  or  wounded 
around  him,  while  the  remainder  were  sinking  with 
watchfulness  and  fotigue.  In  defiance  of  all  opposi- 
tion, the  Moors  had  accomplished  their  mine ;  the 
fire  was  brought  before  the  walls,  that  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  stanchions,  in  case  the  garrison  persisted 
in  defence;  and  in  a  little  while  the  tower  would 
crumble  beneath  him,  and  be  rent  and  hurled  in  ruins 
to  the  plain.  At  Uie  very  last  moment,  and  not  till 
then,  the  brave  alcayde  made  the  signal  of  surrender. 
He  marched  forth  with  the  remnant  of  this  veteran 
garrison,  who  were  all  made  prisoners.  Immediately 
Boabdil  ordered  the  walls  of  the  fortress  to  be  razed, 
and  fire  to  be  applied  to  the  stanchions,  that  tlie  place 
might  never  again  become  a  stronghold  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  a  sconrge  to  Granada.  The  alcayde  and 
his  fellow  captives  were  passing  in  dejected  convoy 
across  the  vega,  when  they  heard  a  tremendous  crash 
behind  them.  Turning  to  look  npon  their  late  fort- 
ress, they  beheld  nothing  but  a  heap  of  tumbling 
ruins,  and  a  vast  column  of  smoke  and  dust,  where 
once  had  stood  the  lofty  tower  of  Alhendin. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVn. 
nruMT  or  m  count  de  rniDiixA. 

Boabdil  el  Gliico  followed  up  his  success  by  captui^ 
ing  the  two  fortresses  of  Marcbena  and  Boldny ;  he 
sent  his  alfaquis  in  every  direction  to  proclaim  a  holy 
war,  and  to  summon  all  true  Moslems,  of  town  or 
castle,  mountain  or  valley,  to  saddle  steed,  and  buckle 
on  armour,  and  hasten  to  the  standard  of  the  faith. 
The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide,  that  Boabdil  el 
Chico  was  once  more  in  the  field,  and  victorious. 
The  Moors  of  various  places,  dazzled  by  this  gleam  of 
success,  hastened  to  throw  off  their  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Castilian  crown,  and  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  Boabdil ;  and  the  youthful  monarch  Battered  hint- 
self,  that  tlie  whole  kingdom  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning to  its  allegiance. 

The  fiery  cavaliers  of  Granada  were  eager  to  renew 
those  forays  into  the  Christian  lands,  in  which  they 
had  formerly  delighted.  A  number  of  them,  there- 
fore, concerted  an  irruption  to  the  north  into  the  ter- 
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ritory  of  Jaen,  to  harass  the  country  about  Qaezada. 
They  bad  beard  of  a  rich  coovoy  of  merchants  and 
wealthy  travellers  on  the  way  to  the  city  of  Baeza; 
and  they  anticipated  a  glorious  coaclusion  to  their 
foray  in  capturing  this  convoy. 

Assembling  a  number  of  horsemen,  lightly  armed, 
and  fleetly  mounted,  and  one  hundred  foot-soldiers, 
these  hardy  cavaliers  issued  forth  by  night  from  Gra- 
nada, made  their  way  in  silence  through  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  crossed  the  frontier  without  oppo- 
sition, and  suddenly  appeared,  as  if  fallen  from  the 
clouds,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  country. 

The  mountainous  frontier,  whicbseparates  Graoada 
from  Jaen,  was  at  this  lime  under  the  Count  de  Ten- 
dilla,  the  same  veteran  who  had  distingnistied  him- 
self by  his  vigilance  and  sagacity,  when  commanding 
the  fortress  of  Alhama.  He  held  bis  head-quarters  at 
the  city  of  Alcala  la  Real,  in  its  impregnable  fortress, 
perched  high  among  the  mountains,  about  six  leagues 
from  Granada,  and  predominating  over  all  the  troa- 
tier.  From  this  dood-capt  hold  among  the  rocks,  he 
kept  an  eagle  eye  upon  Granada,  and  had  his  scouts 
and  spies  in  ail  directions ;  so  that  a  crow  could  not 
fly  over  the  border  without  his  knowledge. 

His  fortress  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Christian 
capUves,  who  escaped  by  night  from  the  Moorish  dun- 
geons of  Granada.  Often,  however,  they  missed 
then-  way  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains;  and,  wan- 
dering about  bewildered,  either  repaired  by. mistake 
to  some  Moorish  town,  or  were  discovered  and  retaken 
at  daylight  by  the  enemy.  To  prevent  these  acci- 
dents, the  count  had  a  tower  built  at  his  own  expense, 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  heights  near  Alcala,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  vega,  and  the  country 
around.  Here  he  kept  a  light  blazing  throughout  the 
night,  as  a  beacon  for  all  Christian  fugitives,  to  guide 
them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  count  was  aroused  one  night  from  his  repose 
by  shouts  and  cries,  which  came  up  from  tlie  town, 
and  approached  tlie  castle  walls.  "To  arms!  to 
arms !  Uie  Moor  is  over  the  border ! "  was  the  cry. 
A  Christian  soldier,  pale  and  emaciated,  and  who  still 
bore  traces  of  the  Moorish  chains,  was  brought  before 
the  count.  He  bad  l)een  taken  as  guide  by  the  Moor- 
isli  cavaliers,  who  had  sallied  from  Granada,  but  had 
escaped  from  them  among  the  mountains;  and  after 
much  wandering,  bad  found  bis  way  to  Alcala  by  the 
signal  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  the 
moment,  the  Count  de  Tendilla  listened  calmly  and 
attentively  to  the  account  of  the  fugitive,  and  ques- 
tioned him  minutely  as  to  the  time  of  departure  of 
the  Moors,  and  the  direction  and  rapidity  of  their 
match.  He  saw,  that  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  their 
incursion  and  ravage;  but  he  determined  to  await 
them,  and  give  them  a  warm  reception  on  their  re- 
turn. Ilis  soldiers  were  always  on  the  alert,  and 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning.  Chus- 
ing  one  hundred  and  fifty  lancers,  hardy  and  valiant 
men,  well  disciplined,  and  well  seasoned,  as  indeed 


were  all  his  troqps,  be  issued  forth  quietl;  bdn 
break  of  day,  and,  descending  throo^  the  defibrf 
the  mountains,  stationed  his  little  force  inandiadiit 
a  deep  barranca,  or  «iry  channel  of  a  totrrat,  aea 
Bandna,  three  leagues  only  frttm  Granada,  oa  tbenii 
by  which  the  marauders  would  have  to  tetmn.  Ii 
the  mean  Ume,  be  sent  scoots,  to  post  tbraadvei 
upon  different  heights,  and  look  oat  for  the  apinwl 
of  the  enemy. 

AU  day  they  remained  concealed  in  the  raTioe,  ud 
for  a  great  part  of  the  followuag  night;  notatarliM, 
however,  was  to  be  sem,  excepting  now  ind  ikoi 
peasant  returning  from  bis  labour,  or  a  solitary  mk- 
te«r  hastening  towards  Granada.  The  cavdm  of 
the  count  began  to  grow  restless  and  impatient: die; 
feared,  that  the  enemy  might  have  taken  some  (Kher 
route,  or  might  have  received  intelligence  of  lbs 
ambuscade;  and  they  urged  him  to  abandoBUiecB- 
terprise,  and  return  to  Alcala.  "  We  are  here,"  said 
they,  "almost  at  the  gates  of  the  Moorish  capital; om 
movements  may  have  been  descried,  and,  before  le 
are  aware,  Granada  may  pour  forth  its  legions  of 
swift  cavalry,  and  crush  us  with  an  overwbeioiia; 
force."  The  Count  de  Tendilla,  however,  jaM 
in  remaining  until  his  scouts  should  come  in.  Aimoi 
two  hours  before  day-break  there  were  signal-fires  u 
certain  Moorish  watch-towers  of  (he  oioimlaits. 
While  they  were  regarding  these  wilb  aoxietj,  lie 
scouts  came  hurrying  into  tiie  ravine.  "  The  Mon 
are  approaching,"  said  they ;  "  we  have  reconooitRd 
(hem  near  at  hand.  They  are  between  one  aod  tn 
hundred  strong,  but  encumbered  with  many  priffi- 
ers  and  much  booty."  The  Christian  cavalim  bill 
their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  heard  the  distant  map 
of  horses,  and  the  tread  of  foot-soldiers.  Theyanol- 
ed  their  horses,  braced  their  shields,  ooudMil  tbdr 
lances,  and  drew  near  to  the  entrance  of  tberariK 
where  it  opened  upon  the  road. 

The  Moors  had  succeeded  in  waylaying  and  to- 
prising  the  Christian  convoy  on  its  vray  to  Baea. 
They  had  captured  a  great  number  of  pnawXi 
male  and  female,  with  great  store  of  gold  and  jtvcki 
and  sumpter-mules,  laden  with  ridi  merdiadist. 
With  these  they  had  made  a  forced  mardi  overte 
dangerous  parts  of  the  mountains ;  but  now,  tK*»S* 
near  to  Granada,  they  fancied  ihemselTes  in  fBfei 
security.  They  loitered  along  the  road,  tbaeiiR> 
uregularly  and  slowly,  some  singing,  otben  laugbiof 
and  exulting  at  having  eluded  the  boasted  vigiiaaa 
of  the  Count  de  Tendilla;  while  ever  and  awn  *» 
heard  the  plaint  of  some  female  captive,  bewa^ 
the  jeopardy  of  her  honour;  and  the  heavy  siguf 
of  the  merchant,  at  beholding  his  property  in  (be  {raf 
of  rutliless  spoilers. 

The  Count  de  Tendilla  wailed  until  «WK«f  ^j 
escort  had  passed  the  ravine;  then,  giving  the si^ 
for  assault,  his  cavaliers  set  up  loud  shouts  aad  a* 
and  charged  furiously  into  the  centre  of  the  fee.  ^ 
obscurity  of  Ibe  place,  and  the  hour,  added  lo» 
terrors  of  the  surprise.    The  Moors  were  throw  i* 
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conihuion.  SontenMied,  fought  desperately,  atAM\, 
covered  with  \ronnd«.  Thirty-«ix  were  killed,  and 
fifty-five  were  made  prisoners ;  the  rest,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  made  their  escape  to  the  rocks  and 
defiles  of  the  mountains.  The  good  count  unbonnd 
the  prisoners,  gladdening  the  heartsof  the  merdiants, 
by  restoring  to  them  their  merchandise;  the  fenoale 
captives,  also,  regained  the  jewels  of  which  they  bad 
been  despoiled,  excepting  such  as  had  been  lost 
beyond  recovery.  Forty-five  saddle-horses,  of  the 
choice  BailMry  breed,  remained,  as  captured  spoils  of 
the  Moors,  together  with  costly  armour,  and  booty  of 
varioos  kinds.  Having  collected  every  thing  in  haste, 
and  arranged  his  cavalgada,  the  count  urged  his  way 
with  all  speed  for  Alcala  la  Real,  lest  he  should  be 
pursoed  and  overtaken  by  the  Moors  of  Granada. 
As  he  wound  up  the  steep  ascent  to  his  moontain 
city,  the  inhabitants  poured  forth  to  meet  him  with 
shouts  of  joy.  This  triumph  was  doubly  enhanced 
by  being  received  at  the  gates  of  the  dty  by  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  two  years 
that  he  had  been  separated  from  his  home  by  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  these  iron  wars. 


CHAPTER  Lmnrvm. 

npiDrnON  or  BOisDiL  n.  ohico  AOiniST  stLOBBtni. 

BXTLOIT  or  nUiNDO  PnKZ  DIL  PDLCAI. 

King  Boabdil  found,  that  his  diminished  territory 
was  too  closely  overlooked  by  Christian  fortresses, 
like  Alcala  la  Real,  and  too  strictly  watched  by  vigil- 
ant alcaydes,  like  the  Count  of  TendiUa,  to  be  able 
to  maintain  itself  by  internal  resources.  His  forag- 
ing expeditions  were  liable  to  be  intercepted  and  de- 
feated; while  the  ravage  of  the  vega  bad  swept  off 
every  thing  on  wbich  ttte  dty  depended  for  future 
sustenance.  He  felt  the  want  of  a  sea-port,  through 
which,  as  formerly,  he  might  keep  open  a  commu- 
nication with  Africa,  and  obtain  reinforcements  and 
supplies  IW>m  beyond  the  seas.  AH  the  ports  and 
harbours  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians;  and 
Granada  and  its  remnant  of  dependent  territory  were 
completely  landlocked. 

In  this  emergency,  the  attention  of  Boabdil  was 
called  by  drcumslances  to  the  sea-port  of  Salobreila. 
This  redonbtaUe  town  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  this  chronicle,  as  a  place  deemed  impregnable  by 
the  Moors;  insomuch  that  their  kin«:8  were  accustom- 
ed, in  time  of  peril,  to  keep  their  treasures  in  its  ci- 
tadel. It  was  situate  on  a  high  rocky  hill;  dividing 
one  of  those  rich  little  vegas  or  plains,  which  lie  open 
to  the  Mediterranean,  but  run,  like  deep  green  bays, 
into  the  stem  bosoms  of  the  mountains.  The  vega 
was  covered  with  beautiful  vegetation ;  with  rice  and 
cotton,  with  groves  of  oranges,  dtrons,  figs,  and 
mulberries,  and  with  gardens  endosed  by  hedges 


of  reeds,  <rf  aloes,  and  the  Indian  fig.  Ranning 
streams  of  cool  water,  (h>m  the  springs  and  snows  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  kept  this  delightful  valley  conti- 
nnally  ttedt  and  verdant;  while  it  was  ahnost  locked 
op  by  mountain  barriers  and  lofty  promontories,  that 
stretched  fttr  into  the  sea. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  rich  vega  the  rods  of 
SalobreBa  reared  its  rugged  back,  nearly  dividing  the 
plain,  and  advandng  to  the  margin  of  the  sea;  with 
just  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  at  its  foot,  laved  by  the 
blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  town  covered  the  ridge  and  sides  of  the  rocky 
hill,  and  was  fortified  by  strong  walls  and  towo^; 
while  on  the  highest  and  most  precipitous  part  stood 
the  diadel,  a  huge  castle,  that  seemed  to  form  a 
part  of  the  living* rock ;  the  massive  ruins  of  which, 
at  ttie  present  day,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  traveller, 
as  he  winds  his  way  far  bdow,  along  the  road  which 
passes  through  the  vega. 

This  important  fortress  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
command  of  Don  Francisco  Ramirez  de  Madrid,  cap- 
tain-general of  the  artillery,  and  the  most  sdenUfic 
of  all  the  Spanidi  leaders.  That  experienced  veteran, 
however,  was  with  the  king  at  Cordova,  having  left 
a  valiant  cavalier  as  alcayde  of  the  place. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  had  full  information  of  the  state 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  absence  of  its  commander. 
Putting  himsdf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  there- 
fore, he  departed  from  Granada,  and  made  a  rapid 
march  throagh  the  mountains;  hoping,  by  this  sudden 
movement,  to  seize  upon  Salobrefla,  before  King  Fer- 
dinand conld  come  to  its  assistance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salobrefla  were  Modixares,  or 
Moors  who  had  sworn  alliance  to  the  Christians. 
Still ,  when  they  heard  the  sonnd  of  the  Moorish  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  beheld  the  squadrons  of  their  coun- 
trymen advancing  across  the  vega,  thdr  hearts  yearn- 
ed towards  the  standard  of  their  nation  and  their 
faith.  A  tumult  arose  in  the  place.  The  populace 
shouted  the  name  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and,  throwing 
open  the  gates,  admitted  him  within  the  walls. 

The  Christian  garrison  was  too  few  in  number  to 
contend  for  the  possession  of  the  town.  The]'  re- 
treated to  the  dtadel,  and  shut  themsdves  up  within 
its  massive  walls,  which  were  consid^^ed  impreg- 
nable. Here  they  maintained  a  desperate  defence, 
hoping  to  hold  out  until  succoor  should  arrive  from 
the  neighbouring  fortresses. 

The  tidings,  that  Salobrefla  was  invested  by  the 
Moorish  king,  spread  along  the  sea-coast,  and  filled 
the  Christians  with  alarm.  Don  Francisco  Enriquez, 
undo  of  the  king,  commanded*  the  city  of  Yelez  Ma- 
laga, about  twelve  leagnes  distant,  bat  separated  by 
ranges  of  those  vast  rocky  mountains,  which  are  piled 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  tower  in  steep  promon- 
tories and  predpices  above  its  waves. 

Don  Francisco  summoned  the  alcaydes  of  his  dis- 
trict, to  hasten  with  him  to  the  relief  of  this  im- 
portant fortress.  A  nnmber  of  cavaliers  and  their 
retainers  answered  to  his  call;  among  whom  was 
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Fernando  Perez  del  Polgar,  sarnamed  £1  de  las  Ha- 
zailas  (be  of  the  exploits) ;  the  same  who  had  signalized 
himself  in  a  foray,  by  elevating  a  handkerchief  on  a 
lance  for  a  banner,  and  leading  on  his  disheartened 
comrades  to  victory.  As  soon  as  Don  Francisco  be- 
held a  little  band  collected  round  him,  he  set  out  with 
all  speed  for  SalobreAa.  The  march  was  ni(^ed  and 
severe;  climbing  and  descending  immense  monn- 
tains,  and  sometimes  winding  along  the  edge  of  giddy 
precipices,  with  the  surges  of  the  sea  raging  far  be- 
low. When  Don  Francisco  arrived  with  his  follow- 
ers at  the  lofty  promontory,  that  stretches  along  one 
side  of  the  little  vega  of  Salobrefia,  be  looked  down 
with  sorrow  and  anxiety  upon  a  Moorish  anny  of 
great  force,  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  fortress; 
while  Moorish  banners,  on  varioas  parts  of  the  walls, 
showed,  that  tlie  town  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  infidels.  A  solitary  Christian  standard  alone 
floated  on  the  top  of  the  castle  keep,  indicating  that 
the  brave  garrison  were  hemmed  up  in  their  rock- 
built  citadel. 

Don  Francisco  found  it  impossible,  with  his  small 
force,  to  make  any  impression  on  the  camp  of  the 
Moors,  or  to  get  to  the  relief  of  the  castle.  He  sta- 
tioned his  little  band  upon  a  rocky  height  near  the 
sea,  where  they  were  safe  from  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  The  sight  of  his  friendly  banner,  wavii^  in 
their  neighbourhood,  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  gar- 
rison ;  and  he  conveyed  to  them  assurance  of  speedy 
succour  from  (he  king.  In  the  mean  time,  Fernando 
Perez  del  Pulgar,  who  always  burned  to  distinguish 
himself  by  bold  and  striking  exploits,  in  the  course  of 
a  prowling  expedition  along  the  borders  of  the  Moorish 
camp,  remarked  a  postern-gate  of  the  castle  opening 
upon  the  sleep  part  of  the  rocky  hill,  which  looked 
towards  the  mountains.  A  sadden  diought  flashed 
upon  the  daring  mind  of  Pulgar.  "  Who  will  follow 
my  banner,"  said  he,  "  and  make  a  dash  for  yonder 
postern?"  A  bold  proposition,  in  time  of  warfare, 
never  wants  for  bold  spirits  to  accept  it.  Seventy  reso- 
lute men  immediately  stepped  forward.  Pulgar  put 
himself  at  their  head.  They  cut  their  way  suddenly 
through  a  weak  part  of  the  camp,  fought  up  to  the 
gate,  which  was  eagerly  thrown  open  to  receive 
them,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  their  entrance  into 
the  fortress,  before  the  alarm  of  their  attempt  had 
spread  through  the  Moorish  army. 

The  garrison  was  roused  to  new  spirit  by  this  un- 
looked-for reinforcement,  and  were  enabled  (o  make 
a  more  vigorous  resistance.  The  Moors  had  intel- 
ligence, however,  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  castle ;'  and  they  exulted  in  the  idea, 
that  this  additional  number  of  warriors  would  soon 
exhaust  the  cisterns,  and  compel  them  to  surrender. 
When  Pulgar  heard  of  this  hope  entertained  by  the 
enemy,  he  caused  a  bucket  of  water  to  be  lowered 
from  the  battlements,  and  threw  a  silver  cop  in  bra- 
vado to  the  Moors. 

The  situation  of  the  garrison,  however,  was  daily 
growing  more  and  more  critical.    They  suffered 


greatly  from  thirst;  while,  to  tantalize  them  in  their 
sufferings,  they  beheld  limpid  streams  winding  in 
abundance  through  the  green  plain  below  then. 
They  began  to  fear,  that  all  succour  would  arrive  too 
late  ;  when  one  day  they  beheld  a  little  sqaaAtn 
of  vessels  far  at  sea,  but  standing  towards  the  sbore. 
There  was  some  doubt  at  first,  whether  it  migbt  nri 
be  a  hostile  armament  from  Ainca ;  bat  »  it  ap- 
proached, they  descried,  to  their  great  joy,  the  ban- 
ner of  Castile. 

It  was  a  reinforcement,  brought  in  all  baste  bf 
the  governor  of  the  fortress,  Don  Francisco  Raami. 
The  squadron  anchored  at  a  steep  rocky  islaid, 
which  rises  from  the  very  marg'm  of  the  saioolh 
sandy  beach,  directly  in  front  of  the  lodk  of  Sado- 
brefla,  and  stretches  out  into  Ihe  sea.    On  this  is- 
land Ramirez  landed  his  men,  and  was  as  stitMgiy 
posted  as  if  in  a  fortress.    Hisforcewas  too  scanty  is 
attempt  a  battle ;  but  he  assisted  to  harass  and  dis- 
tract the  besiegers.    Whenever  King  Boatidil  made 
an  attack  npon  the  fortress,  his  camp  was  assaiSed 
on  one  side  by  the  troops  of  Ramirez,  who  landed 
from  theu-  island,  and,  on  another,  by  those  of  Dan 
Francisco  Enriqnez,  who  swept  down  from  iba 
rock;  while  Fernando  del  Pulgar  kept  np  a  fierce 
defence  from  every  lower  and  battlement  of  the 
castle.   The  attention  of  the  Moorish  king  was  ifi- 
verted,  also,  for  a  time,  by  an  ineffeGtual  attempt  is 
relieve  the  little  port  of  Adra,  tiiat  had  recoitlj  d^- 
clared  in  his  favour,  but  had  been  re-captured  for  Uk 
Christians  by  Cidi  Yahye  and  his  son    AJnayer. 
Thns  the  nnlucky  Boabdil,  bewildered  on  every 
hand,  lost  all  the  advantage  that  he  had  gained  by  te 
rapid  march  from  Granada.     While  he  was  yet 
besieging  the  obstinate  citadel,  tidings  were  brai^ 
him,  that  King  Ferdinand  was  in  full  mardi,  with  a 
powerful  host,  to  its  assistance.    There  was  no  tine 
for  further  delay.    He  made  a  fiirlons  attack,  with 
all  his  forces,  upon  the  castle;  but  was  again  re- 
pulsed by  Pulgar  and  his  coadjutors;  when,  aban- 
doning the  siege  in  de^ir,  he  retreated  with  hii 
army,  lest  King  Ferdinand  should  get  between  hia 
and  his  capital.    On  his  way  back  to  Granada,  how- 
ever, he  in  some  sort  consoled  himself  for  his  fate 
disappointment,  by  overrunning  a  part  of  the  lefri- 
tories  and  possessions  lately  ass^ed  to  his  vmk 
El  Zagal,  and  to  Cidi  Yahye.    He  defeated  their 
alcaydes,  destroyed  several  of  their  fortresses,  inrat 
their  villages  ;  and,  leaving  the  country  behind  haa 
reeking  and  smoking  with  his  vengeance,  returned, 
with  considerable  booty,  to  repose  himself 
the  walls  of  the  Alhambra. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

■OW   KING  mDltlMD  TUiTD   TBI  PIOPLt  O*  6DiOiX,  AND 

now  EI.  »ciL  nnisutD  bis  iotal  cuub. 

ScARCBLT  had  Boabdil  ensconced  himself  in  bis 
capital,  when  King  Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  seven 
tboasand  horse,  and  twenty  thonsand  foot,  again 
appeared  in  the  t^.  He  had  set  out  in  all  baste 
fmna  Cordova,  to  the  relief  of  SalobreAa ;  bat  hear- 
ing on  his  march  that  the  siege  was  raised,  he  turned 
with  bn  army,  to  make  a  second  ravage  round  the 
walls  of  devoted  Granada.  His  present  forage  lasted 
fifteen  days,  in  the  course  of  which  every  thing  that 
had  escaped  his  former  desolating  visit  was  so  com- 
pletely destroyed,  that  scarcely  a  green  thing,  or  a 
living  animal  was  left  on  the  face  of  the  land.  The 
Moors  sallied  frequently,  and  fought  desperately  in 
defence  of  their  fields;  but  the  work  of  destruction 
was  accomplished,  and  Granada,  once  the  queen  of 
gardens,  was  left  surrounded  by  a  desert. 

From  hence  Ferdinand  marched  to  crush  a  con- 
spiracy, which  had  lately  manifested  itself  in  the 
cities  of  Gnadix,  Baza,  and  Almeria.  These  recently 
conquered  places  had  entered  into  secret  correspon- 
dence with  King  Boabdil,  inviting  him  to  march  to 
their  gates,  promising  to  rise  upon  the  Christian  gar- 
risons, seize  npon  the  citadels,  and  surrender  them- 
selves into  his  power.  The  Marquis  of  Villena  had 
received  notice  of  the  conspiracy,  and  suddenly 
thrown  himself,  with  a  large  force,  into  Guadix. 
Under  pretence  of  making  a  review  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  made  them  sally  forth  into  the  fields  before  the 
city.  When  the  whole  Moorish  population,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  was  thus  without  the  walls,  he 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed.  He  then  permitted 
to  enter  two  by  two,  and  three  by  three,  and  to  take 
forth  their  wives  and  children,  and  effects.  The 
houseless  Moors  were  fain  to  make  themselves  tem- 
porary hovels,  in  the  gardens  and  orchards  a)K)ut  the 
city.  They  were  clamorous  in  their  complaints  at 
being  thus  excluded  from  their  homes ;  but  were  told, 
they  must  wait  with  patience,  until  the  charges 
against  them  could  be  investigated,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  king  be  known.' 

When  Ferdinand  arrived  at  Guadix,  be  found  the 
unhappy  Moors  in  their  cabins,  among  the  orchardj. 
Tliey  complained  bitterly  of  the  deception  that  had 
been  practised  upon  them,  and  implored  permission 
to  return  into  the  city,  and  live  peaceably  in  their 
dwellings,  as  had  been  promised  them  in  their  articles 
of  capitulation. 

King  Ferdinand  listened  graciously  to  their  com- 
plaints. "My  friends,"  said  he  in  reply,  "Iain 
informed,  that  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  among 
yon,  to  kill  my  alcayde  and  garrison,  and  to  take 
part  with  my  enemy,  the  King  of  Granada..  I  shall 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  conspiracy. 

•  Zurila,  I.  n,  c.  83.   Cora  de  kn  ralacio*.  c.  97. 


Those  among  yon,  who  shall  be  proved  innocent, 
shall  be  restored  to  their  dwellings ;  but  the  guilty 
shall  incur  the  penalty  of  their  offences.  As  I  wish, 
however,  to  proceed  with  mercy  as  well  as  justice,  I 
now  give  you  your  choice,  either  to  depart  at  once, 
without  further  question,  going  wherever  you  please, 
and  taking  with  you  your  families  and  effects,  under 
an  assurance  of  safety,  or  to  deliver  up  those  who  are 
guilty;  not  one  of  whom,  I  give  you  my  word,  sliall 
escape  punishment." 

When  the  people  of  Guadix  heard  this,  they  com- 
muned among  themselves,  "  and,  as  most  of  them," 
says  the  worthy  Agapida,  "were  either  culpable,  or 
feared  to  be  considered  so,  they  accepted  the  alter- 
native, and  departed  sorrowfiilly,  they,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  little  ones."  "Thus,"  in  the  words 
of  that  excellent  and  contemporary  historian,  Andres 
Bernaldes,  commonly  called  the  Curate  of  Los  Pala- 
cios, "  thus  did  the  king  deliver  Guadix  from  the  hands 
of  theenemiesofourholy  faith,  aftersevenhundredand 
seventy  years,  that  i  t  had  been  in  their  possession ,  e ven 
since  the  time  of  Roderick  the  Goth ;  and  this  was  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  Lord,  who  would  not  consent 
that  the  city  should  remain  longer  in  the  power  of  the 
Moors."  A  pious  and  sage  remark,  which  is  quoted 
with  peculiar  approbation  by  the  worthy  Agapida. 

King  Ferdinand  offered  similar  alternatives  to 
the  Moors  of  Baza,  Almeria,  and  other  cities,  ac- 
cused of  participation  in  this  conspiracy;  who  gene- 
rally preferred  to  abandon  their  homes,  rather  than 
incur  the  risk  of  an  investigation.  Most  of  them 
relinquished  Spam,  as  a  country  where  tliey  could 
no  longer  live  in  security  and  independence,  and  de- 
parted with  their  families  for  Africa ;  such  as  remain- 
ed were  suffered  to  live  in  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
other  unwalled  places.' 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  occupied  at  Guadix, 
dispensing  justice  and  mercy,  and  receiving  cities  in 
exchange,  the  old  monarch,  Muley  Abdalla,  surnamed 
£1  Zagal,  appeared  before  him.  He  was  haggard 
with  care,  and  almost  crazed  with  passion.  He  had 
found  his  little  territory  of  Andaraxa,  and  bis  two 
thousand  subjects,  as  difOciilt  to  govern  as  had  been 
the  distracted  kingdom  of  Granada.  The  charm, 
which  had  bound  the  Moors  to  him,  was  broken, 
when  he  appeared  in  arms  under  the  banner  of  Fer- 
dinand. He  had  returned  from  his  inglorious  cam- 
paign, with  his  petty  army  of  two  hundred  men,  fol- 
lowed by  the  execrations  of  tlie  people  of  Granada, 
and  the  secret  repining  of  those  he  had  led  into  the 
field.  No  sooner  had  his  subjects  heard  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Boabdil  el  Cliico,  than  they  seized  their 
arms,  assembled  tnmultuously,  declared  for  the 
young  monarch,  tbfealening  tlie  life  of  £1  Zagal.' 
The  unfortunate  old  king  had  with  difficulty  evaded 
their  fury ;  and  this  last  lesson  seemed  entirely  to 
have  cured  him  of  his  passion  for  sovereignty.  He 
now  entreated  Ferdinand  to  purchase  the  towns 
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and  castles,  and  oilier  possessions,  which  had  been 
granted  to  him;  oflering  them  at  a  low  rate,  and 
begging  safe  passage,  for  himself  and  his  followers, 
to  Africa.  King  Ferdinand  gracionsly  complied  with 
his  wishes.  He  purchased  of  him  three-and-twenty 
towns  and  villages,  in  the  valleys  of  Andaraxa  and 
Alham-en,  for  which  he  gave  him  five  millions  of 
maravedis.  El  Zagal  relinquished  his  right  to  one 
half  of  the  salinas,  or  salt-pits,  of  Maleha,  in  favour 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Cidi  Yahye.  Having  thus  dis- 
posed of  his  petty  empire  and  possessions,  he  packed 
up  alt  his  treasure,  of  which  he  had  a  great  amount, 
and,  followed  by  many  Moorish  fomilies,  passed  over 
to  Africa.' 

And  here  let  us  cast  an  eye  beyond  the  present 
period  of  our  chronicle,  and  trace  the  remaining  ca- 
r^r  of  El  Zagal.  His  short  and  turbulent  reign,  and 
disastrous  end,  would  afford  a  wholesome  lesson  to 
wiprincipled  ambition,  were  not  all  ambition  of  the 
kmd  fated  to  be  blind  to  precept  and  example.  When 
he  arrived  in  'Africa,  instead  of  meeting  with  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  in 
prison  by  the  king  of  Fez,  as  though  he  had  been  his 
vassal.  He  was  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
dissensions  and  downfal  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada; 
and  the  accusation  being  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  king  of  Fez,  he  condemned  the  nnhappy  £1  Zagal 
to  perpetual  darkness.  A  basin  of  glowing  copper 
was  passed  before  his  eyes,  which  effectually  destroyed 
his  sight.  His  wealth,  which  had  probably  been  the 
secret  cause  of  these  cruel  measures,  was  conflscated 
and  seized  upon  by  his  oppressor,  and  El  Zagal  was 
ihrast  forth,  blind,  helpless,  and  destitute,  upon  the 
world.  In  this  wretched  condition,  the  late  Moorish 
monarch  groped  his  way  through  the  regions  of 
Tingitania,  until  he  reached  the  city  of  Yelez  de  Go- 
mera.  The  king  of  Yelez  had  formerly  been  his  ally, 
and  felt  some  movement  of  compassion  at  his  present 
altered  and  abject  state.  He  gave  him  food  and  rai- 
ment, and  suffered  him  to  remain  unmolested  in  his 
dominions.  Death,  which  so  often  harries  off  the 
prosperous  and  happy  from  the  midst  of  untasted 
pleasures,  spares,  on  the  other  hand,  the  miserable, 
to  drain  the  last  drop  of  liis  cup  of  bitterness.  £1 
Zagal  dragged  out  a  wretched  existence  of  many 
years,  in  the  city  of  Yelez.  He  wandered  about, 
blind  and  disconsolate,  an  object  of  mingled  scorn 
and  pity,  and  bearing  above  his  raiment  a  parchment, 
on  which  was  written  in  Arabic,  "  This  is  the  unfor- 
tunate king  of  Andalusia."' 

•  Conde,  pari  W,  cap.  4f . 

•  Hinnol  de  Rebdlione  Maur.,  lib.  i,  cap.  16.  Fedraza,  Hist. 
Cranat.,  p.  Ui,  a  4.  Suarez,  Uitt  de  ObiiipidM  de  Guadiz  j 
Baia,  c.  10. 


CHAPTER  XC. 


risriiiTtORg  or  cainiDi  roi  i  oKmin  Nma 

"  How  is  thy  strength  departed,  O  Gnitada !  hot 
is  thy  beauty  withered  and  despoiled,  O  dty  of  gmes 
and  fountains !  The  commerce,  that  onoe  thronged 
thy  streets,  is  at  an  end ;  the  merchant  no  l«i;tc 
hastens  to  thy  gates,  with  the  luxuries  of  foreign  hods. 
The  cities,  which  once  paid  thee  txibule,  arewrcsifli 
from  thy  sway ;  tlie  chivalry,  which  filled  thy  vinr- 
rambla  with  the  sumptuous  pageantry  of  war,  htte 
fallen  in  many  battles.  The  Alharobra  still  reirsiis 
rnddy  towers  from  the  midst  of  groves ;  but  ndu- 
choly  reigns  in  its  marble  halls,  and  the  inoMrcti 
looks  down  from  his  lofty  balconies  upon  i  bM 
waste,  where  once  had  extended  the  blooming  gloie 
of  the  vega !" 

-Such  b  the  lament  of  the  Moorish  wrilen,  orer 
the  lamentable  stale  of  Granada,  which  renuioftli 
mere  phantom  of  its  former  greatness.  The  two  ra- 
vages of  the  vega,  following  so  closely  npoo  oA 
other,  had  swept  off  all  the  produce  of  the  year,  lad 
the  husbandman  had  no  longer  the  heart  to  till  iIk 
field,  seeing  that  the  ripening  harvest  only  htx^ 
the  spoiler  to  his  door. 

During  the  winter  season,  King  Ferdinand  oadt 
diligent  preparations  for  the  last  campaign,  tbitn 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Granada.  As  tliis  warwu*^ 
purely  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  failb,  k 
thought  it  meet  its  enemies  should  bear  the  expend 
He  levied,  therefore,  a  general  contribution  npoiii 
the  Jews  throughout  his  kingdom,  by  tynag(fiK) 
and  districts,  and  obliged  them  to  render  in  tbepn)- 
ceeds  at  the  city  of  Seville.' 

On  Ihe  11th  of  April,  Ferdinand  and  Isabdb^ 
parted  for  the  Moorish  frontier,  with  Ihe  sotaw 
determination  to  lay  close  siege  to  Granada,  ui 
never  to  quit  its  walls  until  they  had  planted  ibesuol- 
ard  of  the  faith  on  the  towers  of  the  Albantn. 
Many  of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  pariicnlariy  Ukk 
from  the  parts  remote  from  the  scene  of  adioo.  ^f*^ 
ried  by  the  toils  of  war,  and  foreseeing  Ihit  te 
would  be  a  tedious  siege,  requiring  patieooe  td^ 
gilance,  rather  than  hardy  deeds  of  arms,  veRO"' 
tented  with  sending  their  vassals,  while  ibeysU")" 
home  themselves,  to  attend  to  their  domains.  M*f 
cities  furnished  soldiers  at  their  cost,  and  the  ba; 
took  the  field  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  in&iiff. 
and  ten  thousand  horse.  The  principal  capuin. 
who  followed  him  in  this  campaign,  were  Rodai?» 
Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  the  masler« 
Santiago,  Uie  Marquis  of  Yillena,  the  ConnUof  To- 
dilla,  Cifuentes,  Cabra,  and  Urefla,  and  Don  Akiw 
de  Agailar. 

Qneen  Isabella,  accompanied  by  her  son,  the  Prto* 

Juan,  and  by  the  princesses  Juana,  Maria,  *w  Jj' 

Ulina,  her  daughters,  proceeded  to  Akala  la  R»' 

the  mountain  fortress  and  stronghold  of  Ihe  Cflw 

•  Garibajr,  lib.  Till,  cap.  39. 
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de  TendiHa.  Here  she  remained,  to  forward  sup- 
plies to  tlie  army,  and  to  be  ready  to  repair  to  the 
camp,  whenever  her  presence  nii^t  be  required. 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  poured  into  the  vega,  by 
various  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  23d  of 
April,  llie  royal  tent  was  pitched  at  a  village  called 
Los  Ojos  de  Huescar,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Granada.  At  the  approach  of  this  formidable  force, 
the  harassed  inhabitants  turned  pale,  and  even  many 
of  the  warriors  trembled,  for  they  felt  that  the  last 
desperate  struggle  was  at  hand. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  assembled  his  council  in  tlie  Al- 
hambra,  from  the  windows  of  which  they  could  be- 
hold the  Christian  squadrons,  glistening  tlu-ougli 
clouds  of  dust,  as  they  poured  along  the  vega.  The 
utmost  confusion  and  consternation  reigned  in  the 
council.  Many  of  the  members,  terrified  with  the 
horrors  impending  over  their  families,  advised  Boab:- 
dil  to  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Chris- 
tian monarch;  even  several  of  the  bravest  so^ested 
the  possibility  of  oblaining  honourable  terms. 

The  wazir  of  tlie  city,  Abul  Casim  Abdelmelia, 
was  called  upon  to  report  the  state  of  the  public 
iiteans,  for  sustenance  and  defence.  There  wero 
sufficient  provisions,  be  said,'  for  a  few  months'  sup- 
ply, independent  of  wliat  might  exist  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  merchants,  and  other  rich  inhabitants.  "  But 
of  what  avail,"  said  he,  "  is  a  temporary  provision 
against  the  sieges  of  the  Castilian  monarch,  which 
are  interminable?" 

He  produced,  also,  the  lists  of  men,  capable  of 
hearing  amis.  "The  number,"  said  he,  "is  great; 
but  what  can  be  expected  from  mere  citizen  soldiers  ? 
They  vaunt  and  menace  in  time  of  safety.  None  are 
so  arrogant  when  the  enemy  is  at  a  distance ;  bat 
when  the  din  of  war  thonders  at  their  gales,  they 
hide  themselves  in  terror." 

When  Muza  heard  tliese  words,  he  rose  with  ge- 
nerous warmth.  "  What  reason  have  we,"  said  he, 
"to  despair?  The  blood  of  those  illustrious  Moors, 
the  ancient  conquerors  of  Spain,  still  flows  in  our 
veins.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  fortune  will 
again  be  with  us.  We  have  a  veteran  force,  both 
iiorse  and  fool,  the  flower  of  our  chivalry;  seasoned 
in  war,  and  scarred  in  a  thousand  battles.  As  to 
the  multitude  of  our  cituens,  spoken  of  so  slightly, 
why  should  we  doubt  their  valour?  There  are 
twenty  tliousand  young  men,  in  the  fire  of  youth, 
for  whom  I  will  engage,  that,  m  the  defence  of  their 
homes,  they  will  rival  the  most  hardy  veterans.  Do 
we  want  provisions  ?  Our  horses  are  fleet,  and  our 
horsemen  daring  in  foray.  Let  them  scour  and 
scourge  the  country  of  those  apostate  Moslems,  who 
have  surrendered  to  the  Christians.  Let  them  make 
Inroads  into  tlie  lands  of  our  enemies.  We  shall 
soon  see  tliem  returning  with  cavalgadas  to  our  gates; 
and  to  a  soldier,  tliere  is  no  morsel  so  sweet  as  lliat 
wrested  with  hard  fighting  from  the  foe." 

Boabdil  el  Chico,  tliou^li  he  wanted  firm  and  dur- 
able courage,  was  readily  excited  to  sudden  emotions 


of  bravery.  He  caught  a  glow  of  resolntion  frotp 
the  noble  ardour  of  Muza.  "Do  what  is  needful," 
said  he  to  his  commanders :  "into  your  hands  I  con- 
fide the  common  safety.  You  are  the  protectors  of 
the  kingdom;  and,  with  tlie  aid  of  Allah,  will  re- 
venge the  insults  of  our  religion,  the  deaths  of  our 
friends  and  rela^ons,  and  the  sorrows  and  sufferings 
heaped  upon  our  land."  ■ 

To  every  one  was  now  assigned  his  separate  duty. 
The  wazir  had  charge  of  the  arms  and  provisions, 
and  the  enrollmg  of  the  people.  Muza  was  to  com- 
mand the  cavalry,  to  defend  the  gates,  and  to  take 
the  lead  in  all  sallies  and  skirmishes.  Nairn  Reduan 
and  Mohammed  Aben  Zayda  were  Lis  adjiitants ; 
Abbel  Kerim  Zegri,  and  the  other  captains,  were  to 
guard  the  walls;  and  the  alcaydes  of  the  alcazaba, 
and  of  the  red  towers,  had  command  of  the  fortresses. 

Nothing  now  was  heard  but  the  din  of  arms,  and 
the  bustle  of  preparation.  The  Moorish  spirit,  quick 
to  catch  fire,  was  immediately  in  a  flame;  and  the 
populace,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  set  at 
nought  the  power  of  the  Christians.  Muza  was  in 
all  parts  of  the  city,  infusing  his  own  generous  zeal 
into  tlie  bosoms  of  the  soldiery.  The  young  cavaliers 
rallied  round  him  as  their  model;  the  veteran  war- 
riors regarded  him  whh  a  soldier's  admiration;  the 
vnlgar  throng  followed  him  with  shouts;  and  the 
helpless  part  of  (he  inhabitanls,  tlie  old  men  and  the 
women,  hailed  Iiim  with  blessings  as  their  protector. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Christian  army,  the 
principal  gates  of  the  city  had  been  closed,  and  se- 
cured with  bars,  and  bolts,  and  heavy  chains.  Muza 
now  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  open.  "  To  me  and 
my  cavaliers,"  said  he,  "  is  intrusted  tlie  defence  of 
the  gates :  our  bodies  shall  be  their  barriers."  He 
stationed  at  each  gate  a  strong  guard,  chosen  from 
his  bravest  men.  His  liorsemen  were  always  com- 
pletely armed,  and  ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Tlieir  steeds  stood  saddled  and  capari- 
soned in  the  stables,  with  lance  and  buckler  beside 
them.  On  the  least  approach  of  the  enemy,  a  squa- 
dron of  horse  gathered  withui  the  gate,  ready  to  dart 
forth  like  tlie  bolt  from  the  tliunder-cloud.  Muza 
made  no  empty  bravado,  or  haughty  threat :  be  was 
more  terrible  in  deeds  than  in  words ;  and  executed 
darmg  exploits,  beyond  even  the  vaunt  of  llie  vain- 
glorious. Such  was  the  present  champion  of  the 
Moors.  Had  they  possessed  many  such  warriors,  or 
had  Muza  risen  to  power  at  an  earlier  period  of  Uie 
war,  the  fote  of  Granada  might  have  been  deferred, 
and  the  Moor,  for  a  long  time,  have  maintained  his 
throne  within  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra. 

•  Cooile. 
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BOW  Kino  FEIDIAiKD  COHDDCTID  TBI  SIEGE  C1IITI0D8LT, 
AND  BOW  gUEEil  ISUEUA  ABMTEO  AT  TBE  CABP. 

Though  Granada  was  shorn  of  its  glories,  and 
nearly  cut  off  from  all  external  aid,  still  its  mighty 
castles  and  massive  bulwarks  seemed  to  set  all  attack 
at  defiance.  Being  the  last  retreat  of  Moorish  power, 
it  had  assembled  within  its  walls  the  remnants  of 
the  armies  that  had  contended,  step  by  step,  with  tlie 
invaders,  in  then:  gradual  conquest  of  the  land.  All 
that  remained  of  high-bom  and  high-bred  chivalry 
was  here.  All  tliat  was  loyal  and  patriotic  was  rous- 
ed to  activity  by  the  common  danger ;  and  Granada, 
that  had  so  long  been  lulled  into  inaction  by  vain 
hopes  of  security,  now  assumed  a  formidable  aspect 
in  the  hour  of  its  despair. 

Ferdinand  saw,  ttiat  any  attempt  to  subdue  the  city 
by  main  force  woald  be  perilous  and  bloody.  Gan- 
tious  in  his  policy,  and  fond  of  oonqaests  gained  by 
art  rattier  than  by  valour,  he  resorted  to  tlie  plan, 
which  had  been  so  successful  with  Baza,  and  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  place  by  famine.  For  this  pur- 
pose, his  armies  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Alpnxarras;  and  ravaged  the  valleys,  and  sacked  and 
barned  the  towns  upon  which  tlie  city  depended  for 
Its  supplies.  Scouring  parties,  also,  ranged  the  moun- 
tains behind  Granada,  and  captured  every  casual 
convoy  of  provisions.  The  Moors  became  more  dar- 
ing as  their  situation  became  more  hopeless.  Ne- 
ver had  Ferdinand  experienced  such  vigorous  sallies 
and  assaults.  Mnza,  atthe  head  of  his  cavalry,  ha- 
rassed tlie  borders  of  the  camp,  and  even  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  making  sudden  spoil  and  ravage, 
and  leaving  his  course  to  be  traced  by  the  wounded 
and  slain.  To  protect  his  camp  from  these  assaults, 
Ferdinand  fortified  it  with  deep  trenches  and  strong 
bulwarks.  It  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  divided 
into  streets,  like  a  city,  the  troops  being  quartered 
in  tents,  and  in  booths,  constructed  of  bushes  and 
branches  of  trees.  When  it  was  completed.  Queen 
Isabella  came  in  state,  with  all  her  court,  and  the 
prince  and  princesses,  to  be  present  at  the  siege.  This 
was  intended,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  reduce  the 
besieged  to  despair,  by  showing  the  determination  of 
the  sovereigns  to  reside  in  the  camp  until  the  city 
should  surrender.  Immediately  after  her  arrival, 
the  queen  rode  forth,  to  survey  the  camp  and  its  en- 
virons. Wherever  she  went,  she  was  attended  by  a 
splendid  retinue;  and  all  the  commanders  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  pomp  and  ceremony  with  which 
they  received  her.  Nothing  was  heard,  from  morning 
until  night,  Imt  shouts  and  acclamations,  and  bursts 
of  martial  music ;  so  that  it  ap[>eared  to  the  Moors  as 
if  a  continual  festival  and  triumph  reigned  in  the 
Christian  camp. 

The  arrival  of  the  queen,  however,  and  the  me- 
naced obstinacy  of  the  siege,  had  no  effect  in  damp- 
ing the  iii-e  of  the  Moorish  chivalry.    Miiza  inspired 


the  youthful  warriors  with  the  most  devoted  he- 
roism. "  We  have  nothing  left  to  fight  Hw,"  sad 
he,  "bnt  the  ground  we  stand  on  :  when  ibis  u kxt, 
we  cease  to  have  a  country  and  a  name." 

Findmg  the  Christian  king  forbore  to  make  *n  at- 
tack, Muza  incited  his  cavaliers  to  challenge  the  yoolk- 
ful  chivalry  of  the  Christian  army  to  single  ctmaiHt, 
or  partial  skirmbhes.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  witkMt 
gallant  conflicts  of  the  kind,  in  sight  of  the  city  aoi 
the  camp.  The  combatants  rivalled  each  other  b 
the  splendour  of  their  armour  and  array,  as  wrii  as 
in  the  prowess  of  their  deeds.  Their  conlesls  weie 
more  like  the  stately  ceremonials  of  tills  and  touini 
ments,  than  the  rude  combats  of  the  field.  FcnfiiuBd 
soon  perceived,  that  they  animated  the  Berf  Moon 
with  fresh  zeal  and  courage,  while  they  cost  the  lives 
of  many  of  his  bravest  cavaliers .-  he  again,  tberefart:, 
forbade  the  acceptance  of  any  individnal  challengei; 
and  ordered,  that  all  partial  encounters  should  be 
avoided.  The  cool  and  stem  policy  of  the  caifaoie 
sovereign  bore  hard  upon  the  generous  s{Mrits  of  either 
army;  but  roused  the  indignation  of  tlie  Moors,  wbea 
they  found  they  were  to  be  subdoed  in  this  inglariDiB 
manner.  "  Of  what  avail,"  said  they,  *'  is  dbMltj 
and  heroic  valour?  the  crafty  monardi  of  the  Cbrfe- 
tians  has  no  magnanimity  in  warfare  :  he  seeks  is 
subdue  us  through  the  weakness  of  oor  bodies,  bat 
shuns  to  encounter  the  courage  of  onr  soak ! " 


CHAPTER  XCn. 

or  TBE  IRSOLEIIT  DEFIANCE  OP  TAEPE,  TBE  UOOK  Um  IBE 
ItABinO  EXPLOIT  OF  PEBRAICDO  PEBEI  DEL  PCL6AB. 

When  the  Moorish  knights  beheld,  that  all  coor- 
teous  challenges  were  unavailing,  they  sooght  varioas 
means  to  provoke  the  Christian  warriors  to  the  fidd. 
Sometimes  a  body  of  them,  fleetly  nKMinted,  wwrid 
gallop  up  to  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  and  try  wbe 
should  hurl  his  lances  farthest  within  the  barrien; 
leaving  his  name  inscribed  on  it,  or  a  label  affixed  la 
it,  containing  some  taunting  defiance.  These  bra- 
vadoes caused  great  irritation ;  but  still  the  Spaaah 
warriors  were  restrained  by  the  prohibitioa  of  dv 
king. 

Among  the  Moorish  cavaliers  was  one  named  Taifc, 
renowned  for  his  great  strength  and  daring  spirit; 
but  whose  courage  partook  of  fierce  audacity  rather 
than  cbivalric  heroism.  In  one  of  these  sallies,  whea 
they  were  skirting  the  Christian  camp,  this  arrogaal 
Moor  outstripped  his  companions,  overleaped  the  bff- 
riers,  and,  gallopmg  close  to  the  royal  quarters,  laoach- 
ed  his  lance  so  far  within,  tliat  it  remained  qoiveriag 
in  the  earth,  close  by  the  pavilions  of  tlie  sovereigBB. 
The  royal  guards  rushed  forth  in  pursuit;  bat  Ihe 
Moorish  horsemen  were  already  beyond  the  etof, 
and  scouring  in  a  cloud  of  dust  for  Ihe  dty.  Upsa 
wresting  the  lance  from  the  earth,  a  label  was  foaad 
upon  it,  importing  that  it  was  intended  for  the  queen. 
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Nothing  could  equal  the  indignation  of  the  Chris- 
tian warriors  at  the  insolence  of  the  bravado,  when 
they  heard  to  whom  the  discourteous  insult  was  of- 
fered. Fernando  Perez  del  Pulgar  snmamed  "  he  of 
the  exploits,"  was  present,  and  resolved  not  to  be 
out-braved  by  this  daring  infidel.  "  Who  will  stand 
liy  me,"  said  he, "  in  an  enterprise  of  desperate  peril  ?" 
The  Christian  cavaliers  well  knew  the  hare-brained 
valour  of  del  Pulgar;  yet  not  one  hesitated  to  step 
forward.  He  chose  fifteen  companions,  all  men  of 
powerful  arm  and  dauntless  heart.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night  he  led  them  forth  from  the  camp,  and  ap- 
proached the  city  cautiously,  until  he  arrived  at  a 
postern-gate,  which  opened  upon  the  Darro,  and  was 
guarded  by  foot-soldiers.  The  guards,  little  tliink- 
ing  of  such  an  unwonted  and  partial  attack,  were  for 
the  most  part  asleep.  The  gate  was  forced,  and  a 
confused  and  chance-medley  skirmish  ensued.  Fer- 
nando del  Pulgar  stopped  not  to  take  part  in  the  affray. 
Putting  spurs  lo  his  horse,  he  galloped  furiously 
through  the  streets,  striking  fire  out  of  the  stones  at 
every  bound.  Arrived  at  the  principal  mosque,  be 
sprang  firom  his  horse,  and,  kneeling  at  the  portal, 
took  possession  of  the  edifice  as  a  Christian  chapel, 
dedicating  it  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  In  testimony  of 
the  ceremony,  he  took  a  tablet,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  large  letters, 
"  Ave  Maria,"  and  nailed  it  to  the  door  of  the 
mosque  with  his  dagger.  Thb  done,  he  remounted 
bis  steed  and  galloped  back  to  the  gate.  The  alarm 
bad  been  given ;  the  city  was  in  an  uproar ;  soldiers 
were  gathering  from  every  direction.  They  were  as- 
tonished at  seeing  a  Christian  warrior  speeding  from 
the  interior  of  the  city.  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  over- 
turning some,  and  cutting  down  others,  rejoined  his 
companions,  who  still  maintained  possession  of  the 
gate,  by  dint  of  hard  fighting,  and  they  all  made  good 
their  retreat  to  the  camp.  The  Moors  were  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  the  meaning  of  this  wild  and  apparently 
fruitless  assault;  but  great  was  their  exasperation, 
-when,  on  the  following  day,  they  discovered  the  tro- 
phy of  hardihood  and  prowess,  the  Avb  Maria,  tbns 
elevated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  The  mosque, 
thus  boldly  sanctified  by  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  was 
eventually,  after  the  capture  of  Granada,  converted 
into  a  cathedral. ' 


CHAPTER   XCin. 

now  QUEEN  IBAEELll  TOOK  A  VIEW  OF  THE  CITt  OP  CEARADA; 
AND  MOW  HER  CUBI081TT  COST  THE  LI\ES  OF  MANY  CBEISTIANS 
AHD  HOOUS. 

The  royal  encnuipnicnt  lay  at  such  a  distance  fiom 
Granada,  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  rity  only 

>  In  commemoratioD  of  Ibis  daring  feat,  (ho  Emperor  Charien  V, 
in  alter  years,  conrurmi  on  Puiftar  and  liis  drsceiidanU  tlic  riglit 
ot  sepulture  in  Ihat  clinrcli,  and  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  choir 
during  liigh  maM.    TliU  Fcnuuido  Perez  del  Pulgar  waa  a  man 


Gonid  ,be  seen,  as  it  rose  gracefully  firom  the  vega, 
covering  the  sides  of  the  hills  with  palaces  and  towers. 
Queen  Isabella  had  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be- 
hold, nearer  at  hand,  a  place,  the  beauty  of  which 
was  so  renowned  throughout  the  world;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Cadiz,  with  his  accustomed  courtesy,  pre- 
pared a  great  military  escort  and  guard,  to  protect 
her  and  tlie  ladies  of  the  court,  while  they  enjoyed 
this  perilous  gratification. 

It  was  on  the  mommg  after  the  event  recorded  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  that  a  magnificent  and  power- 
ful train  issued  forth  from  the  Christian  camp.  The 
advance  guard  was  composed  of  legions  of  cavalry, 
heavily  armed,  that  looked  like  moving  masses  of 
polished  steel.  Then  came  the  king  and  queen,  with 
the  prince  and  princesses,  and  the  ladies  of  the  comt, 
surrotmded  by  the  royal  body-guard,  sumptuously 
arrayed,  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  of  Spain.  After  these  was  the  rear-guard, 
composed  of  a  powerful  force  of  horse  and  foot;  for 
the  flower  of  the  army  sallied  forth  that  day.  The 
Moors  gazed  with  fearful  admiration  at  tliis  glorious 
pageant,  wherein  the  pomp  of  the  court  was  mingled 
with  the  terrors  of  the  camp.  It  moved  along  in  a 
radiant  line  across  the  vega,  to  the  melodious  thun- 
ders of  martial  music;  while  banner,  and  plume,  and 
silken  scarf,  and  rich  brocade,  gave  a  gay  and  gor- 
geous relief  to  the  grim  visage  of  iron  war  that  lurked 
beneath. 

The  army  moved  towards  the  hamlet  of  Zubia, 
built  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  to  the  left  of 
Granada,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  the  most  beautiful  quarter  of  the  city.  As  they 
approached  the  hamlet,  the  Marquis  of  Yillena,  the 
Count  Ureiia,  and  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  filed  off 
with  their  battalions,  and  were  soon  seen  glittering 
along  the  side  of  llie  mountain  above  the  village.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  the  Count  de 
Tendilla,  the  Count  de  Cabra,  and  Don  Alonso  Fer- 
nandez, senior  of  Alcandrele  and  Montemayor,  drew 
up  their  forces  in  battle  array  on  the  plain  below  the 
hamlet,  presenting  a  living  barrier  of  loyal  chivalry, 
between  the  sovereigns  and  the  city.  Thus  securely 
guarded,  the  royal  party  alighted,  and  entering  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  hamlet,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception,  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  the  city 
from  its  terraced  roof.  The  ladies  of  the  court  gazed 
with  delight  at  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  rising 
from  amidst  shady  groves,  anticipating  the  time  when 
the  Calliolic  sovereigns  should  be  enthroned  witliin 
its  walls,  and  its  courts  shine  with  the  splendour  of 
Spanish  chivalry.  "  The  reverend  prelates  and  holy 
friars,  who  always  surrounded  the  queen,  looked  with 
serene  satisfaction,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "at 
this  modern  Babylon ;  enjoying  the  triumph'  that 

of  letters,  as  well  as  arms ;  •ind  inscribed  to  Cliarles  V  a  summary 
of  the  achievements  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  sumamed  the  Great 
Captain,  n  bo  had  been  one  of  his  comrades  in  amn.  He  is  often 
cunfoundcd  viiUi  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  historian  and  secretary  lo 
Queen  Isabella.  Sec  uotc  lo  PulR.ir°s  Cliron.  of  Ibe  CaUiolic  Sovc- 
j-cigiis,  part  iii,  c.  3,  edit.  Valencia,  I'to. 
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awaited  Ihem,  when  those  mosques  and  minarets 
should  be  converted  into  churches,  and  goodly  priests 
and  bishops  thouXA  succeed  to  the  infidel  alfaquis." 

When  the  Moors  beheld  the  Christians  thus  drawn 
forth  in  full  array  in  the  plain,  they  supposed  it  was 
to  offer  them  battle,  and  they  hesitated  not  to  accept 
it.  In  a  little  while  the  queen  beheld  a  body  of 
Moorish  cavalry  pouring  into  the  v^a,  the  riders 
managing  their  fleet  and  fiery  steeds  with  admirable 
address.  They  were  richly  armed,  and  clothed  in 
the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  the  caparisons  of  tlieu: 
steeds  flamed  with  gold  and  embroidery.  This  was 
the  favourite  squadron  of  Muza,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  youthful  cavaliers  of  Granada :  others 
succeeded ;  some  heavily  armed,  some  d  la  gineta, 
with  lance  and  buckler,  and  lastly  came  the  legions 
of  foot-soldier^,  with  arquebuse  and  cross-bow  and 
spear  and  cimeter. 

When  the  queen  saw  the  army  issuing  from  the 
city,  she  sent  to  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  and  forbade  any 
attack  upon  the  enemy,  or  the  acceptance  of  any 
challenge  to  a  skirmish;  for  ^he  was  loth  that  her 
curiosity  should  cost  the  life  of  a  single  human  being. 

The  marquis  promised  to  obey,  though  sorely 
against  his  will ;  and  it  grieved  the  spirit  of  tlie  Spa- 
nish cavaliers  to  be  obliged  to  remain  with  sheathed 
swords,  while  bearded  by  the  foe.  The  Moors  could 
not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  tliis  inaction  of  the 
Christians,  after  having  apparently  invited  a  battle. 
They  sallied  several  times  from  Uieu-  ranks,  and  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  discharge  their  arrows,  but 
the  Christians  were  immovable.  Many  of  the  Moorish 
horsemen  galloped  close  to  the  Christian  ranks, 
brandishing  their  lances  and  cimeters,  and  defying 
various  cavaliers  to  single  combat :  but  King  Fer- 
dinand had  rigorously  prohibited  all  duels  of  the 
kind,  and  they  dared  not  transgress  his  orders  under 
his  very  eye. 

While  this  grim  and  reluctant  tranquillity  prevailed 
along  the  Christian  Une,  there  rose  a  mingled  shout 
and  sound  of  laughter,  near  Uie  gate  of  the  city.  A 
Moorish  horseman,  armed  at  all  points,  issued  fortli, 
followed  by  a  rabble,  who  drew  back  as  he  approach- 
ed the  scene  of  danger.  The  Moor  was  more  robust 
and  brawny  than  was  common  with  his  countrymen. 
His  visor  was  closed ;  he  bore  a  large  buckler  and 
ponderous  lance;  bis  cimeter  was  of  a  Damascus 
blade,  and  his  richly  ornamented  dagger  was  wrought 
by  an  artificer  of  Fez.  He  was  known  by  his  device 
to  be  Tarfe,  the  most  insolent,  yet  valiant,  of  the 
Moslem  warriors ;  the  same  who  had  hurled  into  Uie 
royal  camp  his  lance,  inscribed  to  Uie  queen.  As  be 
rode  slowly  along  in  front  of  the  army,  his  very  steed, 
prancing  with  fiery  eye  and  dbtended  nostril,  seemed 
to  breathe  defiance  to  the  Chrbtians.  But  what 
were  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  when  they 
beheld  tied  to  tlie  tail  of  his  steed,  and  dragged  in  the 
dust,  the  very  inscription,  Ave  Maria,  which  Fer- 
nando Perez  del  Pulgar  had  affixed  to  the  door  of  the 
mos(|ue !    A  burst  of  horror  and  indignation  broke 


forth  from  the  army.  Fernando  del  Pulgar  was  M 
at  hand  to  maintain  bis  previoas  acfaievemmt,  b« 
one  of  his  young  companions  in  arms,  Garcilasto  de 
la  Yega  by  name,  patting  spurs  to  bis  borae,  gaQopoi 
to  the  hamlet  of  Zubia,  threw  himself  on  bis  knea 
before  the  king,  and  besought  permiasiaa  to  aenyl 
the  defiance  of  this  msolent  infidel,  and  to  revoap 
the  insult  offered  to  our  blessed  Lady.  Tbe  nqm 
was  too  pious  to  be  refused  :  Gardlasso  remouMeri 
his  steed ;  he  closed  his  lielmet,  graced  by  four  sakk 
plumes;  grasped  his  buckler,  of  Flemish 'worfciMn- 
ship,  and  his  lance,  of  matchless  temper,  and  defied 
the  haughty  Moor  bi  the  midst  of  his  career.  A 
combat  took  place,  in  view  of  the  two  amies,  anJ 
of  the  Castilian  court.  The  Moor  was  powoM  ia 
wielding  his  weapons,  and  dexterous  in  managin; 
his  steed.  He  was  of  larger  frame  than  Gardlaaa, 
and  more  completely  armed;  and  tbe  CiniAiaBi 
trembled  for  their  champion.  The  shock  of  their  ca- 
connter  was  dreadful;  tlieir  lances  were  shivefed. 
and  sent  up  splinters  in  the  air.  GardlasM  w» 
thrown  back  in  his  saddle,  and  bis  horse  madei 
wide  career  before  he  oonld  recover  his  posiii«i. 
gather  up  the  reins,  and  return  to  the  conflict.  Thrr 
now  encountered  eacii  other  with  swords.  Tlie 
Moor  circled  round  his  opponent  as  a  hawk  €kda 
when  about  to  make  a  swoop;  his  Arabian  tttti 
obeyed  bis  rider  with  matchless  quickness;  at  every 
attack  of  tlie  infidel,  it  seemed  as  if  tbe  Chriite 
knight  must  sink  beneath  his  flasliing  dmeter.  Birt 
If  Garcilasso  were  inferior  to  him  in  power,  be  «s 
superior  in  agility ;  many  of  his  blows  he  pariMdl, 
others  he  received  on  his  Flemish  buckler,  whicb 
was  proof  against  tbe  Damascus  blade.  The  Uood 
streamed  from  numerous  wounds,  received  by  either 
warrior.  Tbe  Moor,  seeing  bis  antagonist  erhanstwl, 
availed  himself  of  his  superior  force;  and,  grappin^. 
endeavoured  to  wrest  him  from  his  saddle.  They 
both  fell  to  earth ;  the  Moor  placed  his  knee  on  the 
breast  of  his  victim,  and,  brandishing  his  dagger, 
aimed  a  blow  at  his  tliroat.  A  cry  of  despair  was  M- 
tered  by  the  Chrbtian  warriors,  when  sixklenly  they 
beheld  the  Moor  roUing  lifeless  in  the  dust !  Gar- 
cilasso had  shortened  hb  sword,  and,  as  his  adrenvy 
raised  his  arm  to  strike,  had  pierced  him  to  the  hart. 
"It  was  a  singular  and  miraraloos  victory ,"  «qs 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida ;  "  but  the  Christian  koight 
was  armed  by  the  sacred  nature  of  bis  caose,  md 
the  holy  Yii^in  gave  him  strength,  like  another  Dmi, 
to  slay  thb  gigantic  champion  of  the  Gentiles." 

The  laws  of  chivalry  were  observed  thronghsat 
the  combat ;  no  one  interfered  on  either  side.  Cm- 
cilasso  now  despoiled  bis  adversary ;  then,  imiiiy 
the  holy  inscription  of  "  Ate  Makia"  from  il•4^ 
grading  situation,  he  elevated  it  on  the  point  af  tv 
sword,  and  bore  it  off  as  a  signal  of  triumph,  aarite 
the  rapturous  shouts  of  the  Christian  army. 

The  sun  had  now  reached  the  meridian,  and  tte 
hot  blood  of  the  Moors  was  inflamed  by  its  rays,  irf 
by  the  sight  of  the  defeat  of  their  diompieo.    Man 
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ordered  two  pieces  of  ordnance  to  open  a  fire  upon 
tlie  ClirisUans.  A  confusion  was  produced  in  one 
part  of  ttieir  ranks.  Muza  called  tlie  chieis  of  the 
army : "  Let  us  waste  no  more  time  in  empty  chal- 
lenges, let  us  charge  upon  the  enemy :  he  who  as- 
saulls  has  always  an  advantage  in  the  combat. "  So 
saying,  be  rushed  forward,  followed  by  a  large  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  charged  so  furiously  upon  tlie 
advance  guard  of  the  Christians,  that  he  drove  it  in 
upon  the  battalion  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz.  The 
gallant  marquis  now  considered  himself  absolved 
from  all  further  obedience  to  the  queen's  commands. 
He  gave  the  signal  to  attack.  "  Santiago ! "  was 
shouted  along  the  line,  and  he  pressed  forward  to  the 
enconnler,  with  his  battalion  of  twelve  hundred 
lances.  The  other  cavaliers  followed  his  example, 
and  the  battle  instantly  became  general. 

When  the  king  and  queen  beheld  the  armies  thus 
rushing  to  the  combat,  they  threw  themselves  on 
their  knees,  and  implored  the  Holy  Virgin  to  protect 
ber  foithful  warriors.  The  prince  and  princesses,  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  the  prelates  and  friars  who 
were  present,  did  the  same;  and  the  effect  of  the 
prayers  of  these  illustrious  and  sainUy  persons  was 
immediately  apparent.  The  flerceness  with  which 
the  Moors  had  rushed  to  the  attack  was  suddenly 
cooled ;  they  were  bold  and  adroit  for  a  skirmish,  but 
unequal  to  the  veteran  Spaniards  in  the  open  field. 
A  panic  seized  upon  the  foot-soldiers ;  they  turned, 
and  took  to  flight.  Huza  and  his  cavaliers  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  rally  them.  Some  sought  refuge  in 
the  mouutains;  but  the  greater  part  fled  to  tlie  city, 
in  such  confusion,  that  they  overturned  and  lram|ded 
npon  each  other.  The  Christians  pursued  them  to 
the  very  gates.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  two 
pieces  of  ordnance  were  brought  off,  as  trophies  of 
the  victory.  Not  a  Qiristian  lance  but  was  bathed 
that  day  in  the  blood  of  an  inOdel.' 

Such  was  the  brief  bat  sanguinary  action,  which 
was  known  among  the  Christian  warriors  by  the 
name  of  the  Queen's  Skirmish ;  for  when  the  Marquis 
of  Cadiz  waited  upon  her  majesty,  to  apologize  for 
breaking  her  commands,  he  attributed  the  victory 
entirely  to  her  presence.  The  queen,  however,  in- 
sisted, that  all  was  owing  to  her  troops  being  led  on 
by  so  valiant  a  comnfiander.  Her  majesty  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  her  agitation  at  beholding  so  ter- 
rible a  scene  of  bloodshed ;  tliough  certain  veterans 
present  pronounced  it  as  gay  and  gentle  a  fight  as 
they  had  ever  witnessed. 

To  commemorate  this  victory,  the  queen  after- 
wards erected  a  monastery  in  the  village  of  Zubia, 
dedicated  to  St  Francisco ;  which  still  exists,  and  in 
its  garden  is  a  laurel  planted  by  the  hands  of  ber 
majesty.* 

•  CnradelosPalaelo*. 

•  Tlie  hotuc.  ttom  whence  the  king  and  qneen  contemplated 
the  balUe,  is  liiiewiae  to  be  seen  at  tlie  pn>sent  dajr.  it  is  in  the 
first  ilreel,  to  the  right,  on  entering  the  village  from  the  v<^  and 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

COSFLAOBiTIOS  Or  TOI  COSISTUN  CMP. 

The  ravages  of  war  had  as  yet  spared  a  little  por- 
tion of  the  vega  of  Granada.  A  green  bell  of  gar- 
dens and  orchards  still  flourished  round  the  city,  ex- 
tending along  the  banks  of  the  Xeuil  and  the  Darro. 
They  had  been  the  solace  and  delight  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  their  happier  days,  and  contributed  to  tlieir 
sustenance  in  this  time  of  scarcity.  Ferdinand  de- 
termined to  make  a  final  and  exterminating  ravage  to 
tlie  very  walls  of  the  city,  so  that  there  should  not 
remain  a  single  green  thing  for  the  sustenance  of 
man  or  beast.  The  evening  of  a  hot  July  day  shone 
splendidly  upon  the  Christian  camp,  which  was  in  a 
bustle  of  preparation  for  the  next  day's  service ;  for 
desperate  resistance  was  expected  from  the  Moors. 
The  camp  made  a  glorious  appearance  in  the  setting 
sun.  The  warriors'  tents  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
attendant  nobles  were  adorned  with  rich  hangings, 
having  sumptuous  devices,  and  with  costly  furniture ; 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  city  of  silk  and  brocade, 
where  tlie  pinnacles  of  pavilions  of  various  gay  colours, 
surmounted  with  waving  standards  and  fluttering 
pennons,  might  vie  with  the  domes  and  minareLs  of 
the  capital  they  were  besieging. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gaudy  metropolis,  the  lofty  tent 
of  the  queen  domineered  over  the  rest  like  a  stately 
palace.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  had  courteously  sur- 
rendered his  own  tent  to  the  queen.  It  was  the  most 
complete  and  splendid  in  Christendom,  and  had  been 
carried  about  with  him  throughout  the  war.  In  the 
centre  rose  a  stately  alfaneque,  or  pavilion,  in  ori- 
ental taste,  the  rich  hangings  being  supported  by 
columns  of  lances,  ornamented  with  martial  devices. 
This  centre  pavilion,  or  silken  tower,  was  surrounded 
by  other  compartments,  some  of  painted  linen,  Tmed 
with  silk,  and  all  separated  from  each  other  by  cur- 
tains. It  was  one  of  those  camp  palaces,  which  are 
raised  and  demolished  in  an  instant,  like  the  city  of 
canvas  that  suiTOunds  them. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  bustle  in  the  camp 
subsided.  Every  one  sought  repose,  preparatory  to 
the  next  day's  toil.  The  king  retired  early,  that  he 
might  be  up  with  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  to  head 
the  destroying  army  in  person.  All  stir  of  military 
preparation  was  hushed  in  the  royal  quarters;  the 
very  sound  of  minstrelsy  was  mute;  and  not  the 
tinkling  of  a  guitar  was  to  be  heard  from  the  tents  of 
the  fair  ladies  of  the  court. 

The  queen  had  retired  to  the  innermost  part  of 
her  pavilion,  where  she  was  performing  ber  orisons 
before  a  private  altar.  Perhaps  the  peril,  to  which 
the  king  might  be  exposed  in  the  next  day's  foray, 

the  royal  arms  are  painted  on  the  ceilings.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
worthy  liirmcr,  Francliico  Garcia,  who,  in  showing  the  honse. 
relkises  all  compensation,  with  true  Spanish  pride ;  ofTering,  on 
theconlrary,  the  hospitalities  of  his  mansion  lo  the  stranger.  His 
children  are  versed  in  the  old  Spanisli  ballads  aboat  the  exploils  of 
Fernando  Perez  del  Pulgar  and  Garciiasao  de  la  Vega. 
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inspired  her  willt  more  than  usual  devotion.  While 
thus  at  her  prayers,  she  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a 
glare  of  light,  and  wreaths  of  suffocaling  smoke.  In 
an  instant,  the  whole  lent  was  in  a  blaze :  there  was 
a  high  gusty  wind,  which  whirled  the  light  flames 
from  tent  to  tent,  and  speedily  wrapped  them  all  in 
one  conflagration. 

Isabella  had  barely  time  to  save  herself  by  instant 
flight.  Her  first  thought,  on  being  extricated  from 
her  tent,  was  for  the  safety  of  the  king.  She  rushed  to 
his  tent ;  but  the  vigilant  Ferdinand  was  already  at  the 
entrance  of  it.  Starting  from  bed  on  the  first  alarm, 
and  fancying  it  an  assault  of  the  enemy,  he  had  seized 
his  sword  and  buckler,  and  sallied  forth  undressed, 
with  his  cuirass  upon  bis  arm. 

The  late  so  gorgeous  camp  was  now  a  scene  of 
wild  confusion.  The  flames  kept  spreading  from  one 
pavilion  to  another,  glaring  upon  tlie  rich  armour  and 
golden  and  silver  vessels,  which  seemed  melting  in 
the  fervent  heat.  Many  of  the  soldiery  had  erected 
booths  and  bowers  of  branches,  whicJi,  beuig  dry, 
crackled  and  blazed,  and  added  to  the  rapid  confla- 
gration. The  ladies  of  the  court  fled  shneking  and 
balf-dressed,  from  their  tents.  There  was  an  alarm 
of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  distracted  huiry  about 
the  camp,  of  men  half  armed. 

The  Prince  Juan  had  been  snatched  out  of  bed  by 
an  attendant,  and  conveyed  to  the  quarters  of  (he 
Count  de  Cabra,  wliich  were  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp.  The  loyal  count  immediately  summoned  his 
people,  and  those  of  his  cousin,  Don  Alonso  de  Mon- 
temayor,  and  formed  a  guard  round  the  tent  in  which 
the  prince  was  sheltered. 

The  idea,  that  this  was  a  stratagem  of  the  Moors, 
soon  subsided ;  but  it  was  feared,  that  they  might 
take  advantage  of  it  to  commence  an  assault.  The 
Marquis  of  Cadiz,  therefore,  sallied  forth  with  three 
thousand  horse,  to  check  any  advance  ft°om  the  city. 
As  they  passed  along  it  was  one  entire  scene  of  hnrry 
and  consternation;  some  hastening  to  their  posts  at 
tlie  call  of  drum  and  trumpet,  some  attempting  to 
save  rich  effects  and  glittering  armour,  others  drag- 
ging along  terrified  and  restive  horses. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  camp,  they  found 
the  whole  firmament  illumined.  Tlie  flames  whirled 
up  in  long  light  spires;  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
sparks  and  cinders.  A  bright  glare  was  thrown  upon 
the  city,  revealing  every  battlement  and  tower.  Tur- 
baned  heads  were  seen  gazing  from  every  roof,  and 
armour  gleamed  along  the  walls;  yet  not  a  single 
warrior  sallied  from  the  gales.  The  Moors  suspected 
some  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  and 
kept  quietly  within  their  walls.  By  degrees  the  flames 
expired,  the  city  faded  from  sight,  all  again  became 
dark  and  quiet,  and  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  returned 
with  his  cavalry  to  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 


TBB  UST  EiTiGI  BEVOSX  GlUUtl. 

When  the  day  dawned  on  the  Clireliai  a 
nothing  remained  of  that  beautiful  tsaaOe 
stately  pavilions,  but  heaps  of  smoulderiii*  A 
with  helms,  and  corslets,  and  other  furoilnreiio 
and  massesof  melted  gold  and  silver  gliUeiiiijai 
the  ashes.  The  wardrobe  of  tlie  queen  vnsr 
destroyed;  and  there  was  an  immense  tesajv 
jewels,  costly  stuffs,  and  sumptuous  uamti 
luxurious  nobles.  The  fire  at  first  had  been  iitia 
to  treachery,  bnt,  on  investigation,  it  ins  jn^ 
be  entirely  accidental.  The  queen,  on  re^ 
her  prayers,  had  ordered  her  lady  in  aUeDist 
remove  a  light,  burning  near  her  coach,  lestii^ 
prevent  her  sleeping.  Through  heedlesfflti 
taper  was  placed  in  another  part  of  the  tait,Dai 
hangings,  which,  being  blown  against  it  b;i!i 
wind,  immediately  took  fire. 

The  wary  Ferdinand  knew  the  sangoiM  W 
ment  of  the  Moors,  and  hastened  to  prt^l 
deriving  confidence  from  the  night's  digsut 
break  of  day,  the  drums  and  trumiiets  »uk 
arms;  and  the  Christian  army  issued  bit ■ 
the  smoking  ruins  of  their  camp  in  sbiniig  si^ 
with  flaunting  banners,  and  bursts  of  mafflK 
dies,  as  though  the  preceding  night  bad  beoi' 
of  high  festivity,  instead  of  terror. 

The  Moors  had  beheld  the  confc^' 
wonder  and  perplexity.  When  the  day  h*' 
they  looked  towards  the  Christian  aof,  ^.' 
nothing  but  a  dark  smoking  mass.  Their  so** 
in  with  the  joyful  uatelligence,  that  the  «Wt' 
vras  a  scene  of  rain.  Scarce  bad  the  6^f 
throughout  the  city,  than  they  beheld  the  0* 
army  advancing  towards  the  walls.  Tbejcds* 
it  a  feint  to  cover  their  desperate  situalioB,*' 
pare  for  a  retreat.  Boabdil  el  Chico  hadw 
impulses  of  valour;  he  determined  to  uifk^^ 
person,  and  to  follow  up  this  signal  Mo*" 
Allah  had  inflicted  on  tlie  enemy. 

The  Christian  army  approach^  close  to  ti«^ 
were  laying  waste  gardens  and  orchards,  ^^* 
dil  sallied  forth,  surrounded  by  all  tb«<e^ 
tlie  flower  and  chivalry  of  Granada.  IVn*' 
place,  where  even  the  coward  becomes  taR^' 
sacred  spot  called  home.  What,  then,  i^' 
been  the  valour  of  the  Moors,  a  peojile  «l* 
fiery  spirit,  when  tlie  war  was  thus  hwEW 
thresholds  ?  They  fought  among  the  sca«s  *' 
loves  and  pleasures,  tlie  scenes  of  their  ai^-- 
the  haunts  of  their  domestic  life.  They*"?^' 
the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  childrca,  llw"^' 
and  their  maidens,  of  all  that  wasbe^** 
that  was  dear  to  them;  for  all  Grand" fl^ 
tower  and  battlement,  watching  wi*  *"* 
heart  the  fate  of  this  eventful  day.  ,^ 

It  was  not  so  much  one  battle  as  »'*'''* 
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lies.  Erery  garden  and  orchard  became  a  scene  of 
deadly  contest;  every  incb  of  ground  vas  disputed 
by  the  Moors  with  an  agony  of  grief  and  valour. 
Every  inch  of  ground  that  the  Christians  advanced, 
they  valiantly  maintained ;  but  never  did  they  advance 
with  severer  fighting,  or  greater  loss  of  blood. 

The  cavalry  of  Muza  was  in  every  part  of  the  field. 
Wherever  it  came,  it  gave  fresh  ardour  to  the  fight. 
The  Moiurish  soldier,  fiiinting  with  beat,  btigue,  and 
wonods,  was  roused  to  new  life  at  the  a[^oach  of 
Muza;  and  even  he,  who  lay  gasping  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  tamed  his  face  towards  him,  and  faintly 
uttered  cheers  and  blessings  as  he  passed. 

The  Christians  had  by  this  time  gained  possession 
of  various  towers  near  the  city,  from  whence  they 
had  been  annoyed  by  cross-bows  and  arquebuses. 
The  Moors,  scattered  in  various  actions,  were  severe- 
ly pressed.  Boabdil,  at  the  head  of  the  cavaliers  of 
his  guard,  displayed  the  utmost  valour;  mingling  in 
the  %ht,  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  and  endea- 
vouring to  inspirit  the  foot-soldiers  to  the  combat. 
But  the  Moorish  infantry  was  never  to  be  depended 
upon.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  a  panic  seized  upon 
(hem.  They  fled;  leaving  their  sovereign  exposed, 
with  bis  handful  of  cavaliers,  to  an  overwhelming 
force.  Boabdil  was  on  the  point  of  lulling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians;  when,  wheeling  round,  with 
his  followers,  they  all  threw  the  reins  on  the  necks 
of  their  fleet  steeds,  and  took  refuge,  by  dint  of  hoof, 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  ■ 

Muza  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the 
field.  He  threw  himself  before  the  retreatmg  in- 
fantry; calling  upon  them  to  turn,  and  fight  for  their 
homes,  their  fomilies,  for  every  thing  that  was  sacred 
and  dear  to  them.  It  was  all  in  vain.  They  were 
totally  broken  and  dismayed,  and  fled  tnmultuously 
for  the  gates.  Muza  would  fiiin  have  kept  the  field 
with  his  cavalry;  but  this  devoted  band,  having  stood 
the  brunt  of  war  throughout  tliis  desperate  campaign, 
was  (earfally  reduced  in  number,  and  many  of  the 
survivors  were  crippled  and  enfeebled  by  their  wounds. 
Slowly  and  reluctantly  be  retreated  to  the  city,  his 
bosom  swelling  with  indignation  and  despair.  When 
he  entered  the  gates,  he  ordered  them  to  be  closed, 
and  secured  witli  bolts  and  bars;  for  be  refused  to 
place  any  further  confidence  in  the  archers  and  ar- 
quebosiers,  who  were  stationed  to  defend  them;  and 
he  vowed  never  more  to  sally  forth  with  foot-soldiers 
to  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  artillery  thundered  from  the 
walls,  and  checked  all  further  advances  of  the  Chris- 
;  tians.  King  Ferdinand,  therefore,  called  off  his 
troops,  and  relumed  in  triumph  to  the  ruins  of  his 
camp;  leaving  the  beautiful  city  of  Granada,  wrapped 
{  in  the  smoke  of  her  fields  and  gardens,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  bodies  of  her  slaughtered  children. 

Such  was  the  last  sally,  made  by  the  Moors,  in  de- 
fence of  ttieirfevonritedty.  The  French  ambassador, 

'  Zurila,  lib.  u,  c.  tf. 


wlio  witnessed  it,  was  filled  with  wonder  at  (he 
prowess,  the  dexterity,  and  darhig,  of  the  Moslems. 
In  truth.  Ibis  whole  war  was  an  instance,  memorable 
in  bisUMy,  of  the  most  persevering  resdntion.  For 
nearly  ten  years  had  the  war  endured,  exbtbiling  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  disasters  to  the  Moorisli 
arms.  Their  towns  had  been  taken  one  after  an- 
other, and  their  brethren  slain,  or  led  into  captivity. 
Yet  they  disputed  every  city,  and  town,  and  fortress, 
and  castle;  nay,  every  rock  itself,  as  if  they  had  been 
inspirited  by  victories.  Wherever  they  could  plant 
foot  to  fight,  or  find  wall  or  cliff  from  whence  to  launch 
an  arrow,  they  disputed  their  beloved  country;  and 
now,  when  their  capital  was  cut  off  from  all  relief, 
and  bad  a  whole  nation  thundering  at  its  gates,  they 
slill  maintained  defence,  as  if  they  hoped  some  mi- 
racle to  interpose  in  their  bebalf.  "  Their  obstinate 
resistance,"  says  an  ancient  chronicler,  "  shows  the 
grief  with  which  the  Moors  yielded  np  the  vega, 
which  was  to  them  a  paradise  and  heaven.  Exert- 
ing all  the  slrength  of  their  anns,  they  embraced,  as 
it  were,  that  most  beloved  soil,  from  which  neither 
wounds,  nor  defeats,  nor  death  itself,  could  part  them. 
They  stood  firm,  battling  for  it  with  the  united  force 
of  love  and  grief;  never  drawmg  back  the  foot,  while 
they  had  hands  to  fight,  or  fortune  to  befriend  them."  ■ 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

BUILDING  0*  THE  CITI  O*  SiNTA  ft     OnPUt  OF  XM  HOOIt. 

The  Moors  now  shut  themselves  up  gloomily  within 
tlieir  walls.  There  were  no  longer  any  daring  sallies 
from  their  gates;  and  even  the  martial  clangour  of 
the  drum  and  trumpet,  which  had  continually  re- 
sounded within  that  warrior  city,  was  now  seldom 
heard  from  its  battlements.  For  a  time  they  flatter- 
ed themselves  with  hopes,  that  the  late  conflagration 
of  the  camp  would  discourage  the  besiegers;  that,  as  in 
former  years,  their  invasion  would  end  with  the  sum- 
mer, and  that  they  would  again  withdraw  before  the 
autumnal  rains.  The  measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella soon  crushed  these  hopes.  They  gave  orders  to 
build  a  regular  city  upon  the  site  of  their  camp,  to  con- 
vince the  Moors,  that  the  siege  was  to  endure  until  the 
surrender  of  Granada .  Nine  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Spain  were  charged  with  this  stupendous  undertaking, 
and  they  emulated  each  other  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the 
cause. "  It  verily  seemed  ."says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
"  as  though  some  miracle  operated  to  aid  this  pious 
work,  so  rapidly  did  arise  a  formidable  dty,  with  solid 
edifices,  and  poweHtal  walls,  and  mighty  towers,  where 
lately  had  been  seen  nothing  but  tents  and  light  pa- 
vilions. The  city  was  traversed  by  two  principal 
streets,  in  form  of  a  cross;  terminaling  in  four  gates, 
feeing  the  four  winds;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  vast 
square,  where  the  whole  army  might  be  assembled. 

'  Abarc*,  Rey«deAr»gon,  wyxM.  C.5. 
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To  this  city  it  wm  proposed  to  give  the  bame  of  Isa- 
bella, so  dear  to  the  army  and  the  nation ;  Init  tliat 
pious  princess,"  adds  Antonio  Agapido,  "  calling  to 
nrind  the  holy  cause  in  which  it  was  erected,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Santa  F^,  or  the  city  of  the  Holy  Faith ; 
and  it  remains  to  this  day,  a  monoment  of  the  piety 
and  glory  of  the  catholic  sovereigns." 

Hither  the  merchants  soon  rrsorted  from  all  points. 
Long  (rains  of  mules  were  seen  every  day  entering 
and  departing  from  its  gates ;  the  streets  were  crowd- 
ed with  magazines  filled  with  all  kinds  of  costly 
and  laxarioas  merchandise;  a  ^ene  of  bustling  com- 
merce and  prosperity  took  place,  while  unhappy  Gra- 
nada ranained  shut  np  and  desolate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieged  city  began  to  suffer 
the  distress  of  famine.  Its  supplies  were  all  cut  ofT. 
A  cavalgada  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  mules  laden 
with  money,  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  city  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Alpuxarras,  was  taken  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cadiz,  and  led  in  triumph  to  tlie  camp,  in 
sight  of  the  suffering  Moors.  Autumn  arrived ;  but 
the  harvests  had  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
country ;  a  rigorous  winter  was  approaching,  and  the 
city  was  almost  destitute  of  provisions.  The  people 
sank  into  deep  despondency.  They  called  to  mmd 
all  that  had  been  predicted  by  astrologers,  at  the  Hrtli 
of  their  ill-starred  sovereign,  and  all  that  had  been 
foretold  of  the  fate  of  Granada,  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Zahara. 

Boabdil  was  alarmed  by  the  gathering  dangers  from 
without,  and  by  the  clamours  of  his  starving  people. 
He  summoned  a  council,  composed  of  the  principal 
oCBcers  of  the  army,  the  alcaydesoftbe  fortresses, 
the  xeques,  or  sages  of  the  city,  and  the  alfoqnis,  or 
doctors  of  the  foith.  They  assembled  in  the  great 
lull  of  aadience  of  the  Alhambra,  and  despair  was 
painted  in  their  countenances.  Boabdil  demanded  of 
them  what  was  to  be  done  in  their  present  extremity ; 
and  their  answer  was, "  Surrender."  The  venerable 
Abal  Cazim  Abdelmelic,  governor  of  the  city,  repre- 
sented ito  unhappy  sUte.  "  Our  granaries  are  nearly 
exhaosted,  and  no  farther  supplies  are  to  be  expected. 
The  provender  for  the  wai^liorses  is  required  as  sus- 
tenance for  the  soldiery;  the  very  horses  themselves 
are  killed  for  food.  Of  seven  thousand  steeds,  which 
ODoe  could  be  sent  into  the  field,  three  hundred  only 
remnn.  Our  dty  contains  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  old  and  young,  with  each  a  mouth  thai 
calls  piteously  for  bread." 

The  xeques  and  principal  citizens  declared,  tliat 
the  people  could  no  longer  sustain  the  labours  and 
sufferings  of  a  defence  :  "  And  of  what  avail  is  oar 
defence,"  said  they,  "when  the  enemy  is  determined 
to  persist  in  the  siege?  what  alternative  remains,  but 
to  surrender,  or  to  die?" 

The  heart  of  Boabdil  was  touched  by  this  appeal, 
and  he  maintained  a  gloomy  silence.  He  had  che- 
rished some  faint  hope  of  relief  from  the  Soldan  of 
Egypt,  or  the  Barbary  powers ;  but  it  was  now  at  an 
end.    Even  if  such  assistance  were  to  be  sent,  he  had 


no  longer  a  sea-port  where  it  might  debut.  Hk 
oonnsellors  saw,  that  the  fesolniion  of  the  kin;  m 
shaken,  and  Uiey  united  their  toiees  in  orgiog  himit 
oapitnlale. 

The  valiant  Moza  alone  arose  in  oppoaitiso.  "t 
is  yet  too  early,"  said  he,  "to  talk  ofasivmdB. 
Onr  means  are  not  exhausted ;  we  have  yet  one  anra 
of  strength  remaining,  terrible  in  its  effMs,  ni 
which  often  has  achieved  6t»  most  signil  vidorT,  li 
is  our  despair.  Let  ns  roose  the  mass  of  the  pnfie; 
let  ns  put  weapons  in  their  hands;  let  as  ^ lie 
enemy  to  ttie  very  utmost,  nntil  wermhiiyosttr 
points  of  their  lances.  I  am  ready  to  lead  ihe  vty 
into  the  thickest  of  thehr  squadrons ;  and  modi  nllier 
would  I  be  numbered  among  thnse  wboMliillir 
defence  of  Granada,  than  of  those  who  sonitcd  to 
capitulate  for  her  surrender! " 

The  words  of  Mnza  were  without  effect,  trlkr 
were  addressed  to  broken-spirited  and  fanrtlenan. 
or  men  periiaps  to  whom  sad  experience  iai  Intlt 
discretion.  They  were  arrived  at  that  stale  of  pa* 
depression,  when  heroes  and  heroism  are  no  lean 
regarded,  and  when  old  men  and  their  oooimIs  rir 
into  importance.  Boabdil  el  Chico  yielded  t«  ik 
general  voice.  It  was  determined  to  capilnlaie  tU 
the  Christian  sovereigns,  and  the  venenUe  AW 
Cazhn  Abdelmelic  was  sent  forth  to  Uiecaiii|i,(>>- 
poweredto  treat  fbr  terms. 


CHAPTER  XCVn. 

CtriTVUTIOII  or  CliRlDt. 

The  (rfd  governor,  Abal  Cazim  Abdetoiefe  i» 
received  with  great  distinction  by  Ferdin«Kl  ^ 
Isabella,  who  appointed  Gonsalvo  of  Cordon,  ^ 
Fernando  de  Zafra,  secretary  to  the  kbig,  !»»■*' 
with  him.  All  Granada  awaited  in  irenUtaf  >' 
xieiy  the  result  of  his  negotiations.  Allernp*' 
conferences,  he  at  length  relumed  with  the  sHW 
terms  of  the  catholic  sovereigns.  They  Jg««^ " 
suspend  all  attack  for  seventy  days,  at  tbeol* 
which  time,  if  no  succour  should  have  anrwl »  * 
Moorish  kii^,  the  city  of  Granada  was  to  bean* 
dered. 

All  Christian  captives  were  to  be  liberated  wiiW 
ransom. 

Boabdil  and  his  principal  cavaliers  were  lot* «• 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  CastDian  crown ;  and  w"" 
valuable  territories  in  the  Alpuxarras  inoanlaiM*f 
to  be  assiened  to  the  Moorish  monarch  for  Us"*" 


tenance.  , 

The  Moors  of  Granada  were  to  become  aalie** 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  retainbig  their  P'*f'* 
their  arms,  and  horses,  and  yleWingopmidii^'* 
their  artillery.  They  were  to  be  protected  ia  * 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  governed  by  ^"T 
laws,  administered  by  cadis  of  their  own  bsth,  now 
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governor*  a()()oint«d  by  (he  sovereigas.  They  were 
to  be  exempted  from  tribute  (or  three  yeans,  after 
wUcb  term  the  pay  was  to  be  the  same  as  they  had 
been  nocustomed  to  render  to  their  native  monarchs. 
TlMwe  wlioolHMe  to  depart  for  Africa,  within  three 
yeara,  were  to  be  provided  with  a  pasaage  for  them- 
selvei  and  their  effects,  fvee  of  diarge,  from  what- 
ever port  they  should  prefer. 

For  the  fulfihnent  of  theae  articles,  four  hundred 
hostages  from  the  principal  families  were  required, 
previous  to  the  snireoder,  to  be  subsequently  restor- 
ed. The  SOB  of  the  King  of  Granada,  and  all  other 
hostages  in  possession  of  the  Castiiian  sqvere^ns, 
were  to  he  given  up  at  the  same  time. 

Such  were  the  conditions  that  the  wazir,  Abal 
Caeim,  laid  before  the  council  of  Granada,  as  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  besieging  (be. 

When  the  members  of  the  oouncil  found,  that  the 
awAil  moment  bad  arrived,  in  which  they  were  to 
sign  and  seal  the  perdition  of  their  empire,  and  Uot 
themselves  out  as  a  nation,  all  firmness  deserted  them, 
and  many  gave  way  to  tears.  Muza  alone  retained 
an  unaltered  mien.  "Leave,  seniors,"  cried  he, 
"  this  idle  lamenlatioa  to  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  are  men;  we  have  hearts,  not  to  shed 
leader  tears,  but  drops  of  blood,  I  see  the  spirit  of 
the  people  so  cast  down,  that  it  is  impoanUe  to  save 
ibe  kingdom.  Yet,  there  still  remauu  an  alternative 
for  noble  minds — a  glorious  death !  L-ei  us  die  de- 
fendhig  our  liberty,  and  avenging  the  woes  of  Gra- 
nada !  Our  mother  Earth  will  receive  her  children 
into  her  bosom,  safe  A'om  the  chains  and  oppressions 
of  the  conqueror;  or,  should  any  fail  of  a  sepulchre 
to  hide  his  remains,  he  will  not  want  a  sky  to  cover 
bim :  Allah  forbid  it  should  be  said,  the  nobles  of 
Granada  feared  to  die  in  her  defence ! " 

Muza  ceased  to  speak,  and  a  dead  silence  reigned 
in  the  assembly.  Boabdil  el  Chico  looked  amtiously 
round,  and  scanned  every  face;  but  he  read  in  them 
all  tite  anxiety  of  care-worn  men,  in  whose  hearts 
enthusiasm  was  dead,  and  who  had  grown  caikms  to 
ev«ry  chivalrous  appeal.  "Allah  achbar!  God  is 
great  !"ezclaimed  he:  "there  isno  God  but  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  bis  proi^et!  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  against 
the  win  of  Heaven.  Too  surely  was  it  written  in  the 
book  of  fate,  that  I  should  be  unfortunate,  and  the 
kingdom  expire  under  my  rule ! " 

"  Allah  achbar  I  God  isgreat ! "  echoed  the  viziers 
and  alfaquis:  "the  will  of  God  be  done!"  So  they 
all  accorded  with  the  king,  that  these  evils  were  pre- 
ordained; that  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  with  them ; 
and  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  Castiiian  monarchs 
were  as  fovourable  as  conkl  be  expected.  When 
Muza  saw,  that  they  were  abont  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
surrender,  he  rose,  in  violent  indignation.  "  Do  not 
deceive  yourselves ,"  cried  Ite,  "nor  think  the  Chris- 
tians will  be  faithful  to  their  promises,  or  their  king 
as  magnanimous  in  conquesl,  as  he  has  beeu  vic- 
torious in  war.  Death  is  the  least  we  liave  to  fear: 
it  it  (he  plundermg  and  sacking  of  our  city,  the  pro- 


fanation of  our  mosques,  the  mia  of  our  homes,  the 
violation  of  our  wives  and  daughters ;  cruel  oppression, 
bigoted  intolerance,  whips  and  diains ;  the  dungeon, 
the  faggot,  and  the  stake :  such  are  the  miseries  aud 
indignities  we  shall  see  and  suffer;  at  least  those 
grovellmg  souls  will  see  them,  who  now  shrink  from 
an  bononraUe  death.  For  my  part,  by  Allah,  I  will 
'never  witness  them ! "  With  these  words  lie  left  (lie 
Gouncil-duunber,  and  strode  gloomily  through  the 
eonrt  of  lions,  and  the  outer  halls  of  the  Alhambra, 
without  deigning  to  speak  to  the  obsequious  cour- 
tiers, who  attended  in  them.  He  repaired  to  his 
dwelling,  armed  himself  at  all  points,  mounted  his 
favourite  war-horse,  and,  issuing  forth  from  the  city 
by  the  gate  of  Elvira,  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
more.' 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Arabian  histwiMB  of 
the  exit  of  Muza  ben  Abel  Gazan :  but  the  veneraMc 
Fray  Antonio  Agapkla  endeavours  to  clear  up  (be 
mystery  of  his  fo(e.  That  very  evening,  a  parly  of 
Andalusian  cavaliers,  somewhat  mere  than  half  a 
score  of  lances,  were  riding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Xenil,  where  it  winds  through  the  vega.  They  be- 
tield  in  (he  twilight  a  Moorish  warrior  approaching, 
closely  looked  up  from  head  (o  foot  in  proof.  His 
visor  was  closed,  bis  lance  in  rest,  bis  powerfhl 
charger  barbed,  like  himself,  in  steel.  The  ChrJetians 
were  lightly  armed,  with  corslet,  helm,  and  (arge(; 
for,  during  the  truce,  they  apprehended  no  attack. 
Seeing,  however,  the  unknown  warrior  approadi  in 
this  hostile  guise,  they  diallenged  him  to  stand  and 
declare  himself. 

The  Moslem  answered  not ;  but,  diarging  isle  (he 
midst  of  them,  transfixed  one  knight  with  his  lance, 
and  bore  him  out  of  bis  saddle  to  the  earth.  Wheel- 
ing round,  be  aUacked  the  others  with  his  dmeler. 
His  blows  were  furious  and  deadly :  he  seemed  re- 
gardless what  wounds  he  received,  so  he  could  but 
slay.  He  was  evidenliy  fighting,  not  for  glory,  but 
revenge;  eager  to  inflict  death,  but  careless  of  surviving 
to  enjoy  victory.  Nearly  one  bait  of  the  cavaliers  fell 
beneath  his  sword,  before  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  so  completely  was  he  cased  in  armour  of 
proof.  Atlengthhe  was  desperately  wounded;  and 
liis  steed,  being  pierced  by  a  lance,  fi^  to  the  ground. 
The  Christians,  admiring  the  valour  of  the  Moor, 
would  have  spared  his  life;  but  he  continued  (o  figh( 
upon  bis  knees,  brandishing  a  keen  dagger  of  Fez. 
Fuiding  adengUi  he  could  no  longer  battle,  and  de- 
termined not  to  be  taken  prisoner,  he  threw  himself, 
witli  an  expiring  exerti(Hi,  into  the  Xenil;  and  his 
armour  sank  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

This  unknown  warrior  the  venerable  Agapida  pro- 
nounces to  have  been  Muza  ben  Abel  Gazan ;  and 
says,  his  horse  was  recognised  by  certain  converted 
Moors  of  the  Christian  camp :  the  fact,  however,  has 
always  remained  in  doubt. 

■  Conde,  pai-l  iv. 
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CHAPTER  XCVm. 


coaaonoRS  in  ciiRiM. 

The  capitnlatlon  for  the  sarrender  of  Granada  was 
signed  on  the  25tb  of  November,  4491,  and  pro- 
duced a  sudden  cessation  of  those  hostilities,  which 
had  raged  for  so  many  years.  Christian  and  Moor 
might  now  be  seen  mingling  courteously  on  the  banks 
of  the  Xenil  and  the  Darro,  where  to  have  met  a  few 
days  previous  would  have  produced  a  scene  of  san- 
guinary contest.  Still,  as  the  Moors  might  be  sud- 
denly aroused  to  defence,  if,  within  the  allotted  term 
of  seventy  days,  succours  should  arrive  from  abroad; 
and  as  they  were  at  all  times  a  rash,  inflammable 
people,  tlie  wary  Ferdinand  maintained  a  vigilant 
watch  upon  the  city,  and  permitted  no  supplies  of 
any  kind  to  enter.  His  garrisons  in  the  sea-ports,  and 
his  cruisers  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  ordered 
likewise  to  guard  against  any  relief  from  the  Grand 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  princes  of  Barbary. 

There  was  no  need  of  such  precautions.  Those 
powers  were  either  too  much  engrossed  by  their  own 
wars,  or  too  much  daunted  by  the  success  of  the 
Spanish  arms,  to  interfere  in  a  desperate  cause ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Moors  of  Granada  were  abandoned 
to  theur  fate. 

The  month  of  December  had  nearly  passed  away ; 
the  famine  became  extreme ;  and  there  was  no  hope 
of  any  fkvourable  event  within  tlie  term  specified  in 
the  capitulation.  Boabdii  saw,  that  to  hold  out  to 
the  end  of  the  allotted  time  would  only  be  to  protract 
the  miseries  of  his  people.  With  the  consent  of  bis 
ooancil,  be  determined  to  surrender  the  city  on  the 
6th  of  January.  On  the  50th  of  December,  he  sent 
his  grand  vizier,  Jusef  Aben  Gomixa,  with  the  four 
hundred  hostages,  (o  King  Ferdinand,  to  make  known 
bis  intention;  bearing  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  pre- 
sent of  a  magnificent  dmeter,  and  two  Arabian  steeds, 
superbly  caparisoned. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdii  was  doomed  to  meet  with 
trooMe  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  very  next  day, 
the  santon,  or  dervise,  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax,  the  same 
who  had  uttered  |HX)phecies  and  excited  commotions 
on  (ktrmer  occasions,  suddenly  made  his  appearance. 
Whence  he  came,  no  one  knew :  it  was  rumoured, 
that  he  had  been  in  the  mountains  of  the  Alpoxarras, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  endeavouring  to  rouse 
the  Moslems  to  the  relief  of  Granada.  He  was  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton.  His  eyes  glowed  in  their  soc- 
kets like  coals,  and  his  speech  was  little  better  than 
frantic  raving.  He  harangued  the  populace  in  the 
streets  and  squares;  inveighed  against  the  capitula- 
tion ;  denounced  the  king  and  nobles  as  Moslems  only 
in  name;  and  called  upon  tlie  people  to  sally  forth 
against  ttie  unbelievers,  for  that  Allah  had  decreed 
them  a  signal  victory. 

Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  populace  seized 
their  arms,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  shouts  and 
outcries.    The  shops  and  houses  were  shut  up;  the 


king  himselfdid  not  dare  to  venture  fcrtb,  bot  re- 
mained a  kind  of  prisoner  hi  the  Alhambra. 

The  tuiimlent  multitude  continued  numiiig,  ^ 
shouting,  and  howling  about  the  dty,  dnring  thediy 
and  a  part  of  the  night.  Hunger  and  a  wintry  < 
pest  tamed  their  frenzy;  and,  when  morning  i 
the  enthusiast  who  had  led  them  on  had  disappeared. 
Whether  he  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  embnriesof 
the  king,  or  by  the  leading  men  of  the  dty,  is  nat 
known;  his  disappearance  remaining  a  mystoy.' 

The  Moorish  king  now  issued  from  the  Alhambn. 
attended  by  his  principal  nobles,  and  harangnoi  the 
populace.  He  set  forth  the  necessity  of  oooftfiag 
with  the  capitulation,  trom  the  fonrine  that  nigiied 
in  the  dty,  the  ftalUity  of  defence,  and  from  the  Imm- 
tages  having  already  been  delivered  into  the  bands  <rf 
the  besi^ers. 

In  the  dejection  of  his  spirits,  the  nnfisrtnnale 
Boabdii  attributed  to  himself  the  miseries  of  the  ooon- 
try.  "  It  was  my  crime,  in  ascending  the  tbnme  in 
rebellion  against  my  father,"  said  he,  moomfiBily, 
"  which  has  brought  these  woes  upon  the  kingdom ; 
but  Allah  has  grievously  visited  my  sins  upon  aty 
head !  For  your  sake,  my  people,  I  have  now  made 
this  treaty,  to  protect  you  from  the  sword,  yoor 
little  ones  from  fomine,  your  wives  and  daogfalers 
from  the  outrages  of  war,  and  to  seenre  yon  i* 
the  enjoyment  of  your  properties,  yonr  liberties. 
your  laws,  and  your  rel^on,  under  a  sovereiga 
of  happier  destinies  than  the  ill-starred  Boabdii!" 
The  versatile  populace  were  touched  by  the  bnmiBty 
of  tlieir  sovereign :  they  agreed  to  adiiere  to  the  <a- 
pitulation;  there  was  even  a  fiiint  shout  of  ''Long 
live  Boabdii  the  unfortunate! "  and  they  all  retmned 
to  thefr  homes  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

Boabdii  immediately  sent  missives  to  Kii^  Fer- 
dinand, apprising  him  of  these  events,  and  of  his 
fears  lest  further  delay  should  produce  new  tomolts. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  surrender  the  dty  on  the 
following  day.  The  Gastilian  soverdgns  assented 
with  great  satisfaction ;  and  preparations  were  made, 
both  in  dty  and  camp,  for  this  great  event,  that  was 
to  seal  the  fate  of  Granada. 

It  was  a  night  of  doleful  lamentings  wiiUn  the 
walls  of  the  Alhambra;  for  the  household  of  Boriiffi 
were  preparing  to  take  a  last  larewdi  of  tbal  de- 
lightful abode.  All  the  royal  treasures,  and  tbe 
most  precious  effects  of  the  Alhambra,  were  baatBy 
packed  upon  mules;  the  beautiful  apartments  were 
despoiled,  with  tears  and  waitings,  by  their  own  kt- 
habitants.  Before  the  dawn  of  day,  a  monmfrii  et- 
valcade  moved  obscurely  out  of  a  postern-gate  of  tkc 
Alhambra,  and  departed  through  one  of  tlie  most  re- 
tired quarters  of  the  dty.  It  was  composed  of  the 
family  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdii,  whom  he  sent  at 
thus  privately,  (hat  they  might  not  be  expoaed  to  the 
eyes  of  scoffo^,  or  the  exultation  of  the  «iemy.  Ite 
mother  of  Boabdii,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Ham,  nie 

'  Hariam. 
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on  in  silence,  witli  dejected  yet  dignified  demean- 
our ;  but  liis  wife  Zorayina,  and  all  llie  females  of 
his  booseliold,  gave  way  to  load  lamentations,  as 
they  gave  a  last  look  to  their  favourite  abode,  now 
a  mass  of  gloomy  towers  behind  them.  They  were 
attended  by  the  ancient  domestics  of  the  househ<dd, 
and  by  a  small  guard  of  veteran  Moors,  loyally  at- 
tached to  the  fellen  monarch,  and  who  would  have 
sold  their  lives  dearly  in  defence  of  bis  family.  The 
city  was  yet  buried  in  sleep,  as  they  passed  through 
its  silent  streets.  The  guards  at  the  gate  shed  tears 
as  tbey  opened  it  for  their  departure.  They  tarried 
not,  but  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  Alpnxarras,  until  they  ar- 
rived at  a  hamlet,  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
where  they  halted,  and  waited  until  they  should  be 
joined  by  King  Boabdil. 


CHAPTER  XaX. 

SUBIENDU  OP  GIARADA. 

Thb  sun  had  scarcely  begun  to  shed  his  beams 
upon  the  summits  of  the  snowy  mountains  which 
rise  above  Granada,  when  the  Christian  camp  was  in 
motion.  A  detachment  of  horse  and  fioot,  led  by  dis- 
tinguished cavaliers,  and  accompanied  by  Hernando 
de  Talavera,  bishop  of  Avila,  proceeded  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Alhambra  and  the  towers.  It  had 
been  stipulated  in  the  capitulation,  that  the  detach- 
ment sent  for  this  purpose  should  not  enter  by  the 
streets  of  the  city.  A  road  had,  therefore,  been 
opened  outside  of  the  walls,  leading  by  the  Puerta  de 
los  Molinos  (or  the  Gate  of  the  Mills)  to  the  summit 
of  the  Hill  of  Martyrs,  and  across  the  hill  to  a  postern- 
gate  of  the  Alhambra. 

When  the  detachment  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  the  Moorish  king  came  forth  from  the  gate, 
attended  by  a  handful  of  cavaliers,  leaving  hu  vizier, 
Jusef  Aben  Comixa,  to  deliver  up  the  palace.    "  Go, 
senior,"  said  he,  to  the  commander  of  the  detach- 
ment ;  "  go,  and  take  possession  of  those  fortresses, 
which  Allah  has  bestowed  upon  your  powerful  lord, 
in  punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  Moors !"    He  said 
no  more,  but  passed  mournfully  on,  along  the  same 
road  by  which  tlie  Spanish  cavaliers  had  come ;  de- 
scending to  the  vega,  to  meet  the  catholic  sovereigns. 
The  troops  entered  tlie  Alhambra,  the  gates  of  which 
were  wide  open,  and  ali  its  splendid  courts  and  halls 
silnit  and  deserted.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Chris- 
tian court  and  army  poured  out  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Fi,  and  advanced  across  the  vega.    The  king  and 
queen,  with  the  prince  and  princesses,  and  the  dig- 
nitaries and  ladies  of  the  court,  took  the  lead ;  ae- 
companied  by  the  different  orders  of  monks  and 
friars,  and  surrounded  by  the  royal  guards,  splendidly 
arrayed.  The  procession  moved  slowly  forward,  and 
paused  at  the  village  of  Armilla,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  league  from  the  city. 


The  sovereigns  waited  here  with  Impatience,  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Alhambra,  watch- 
ing for  the  appointed  signal  of  possession.  The  time, 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  (he  detadi- 
ment,  seemed  to  them  more  than  necessary  fDr  the 
purpose ;  and  the  anxious  mind  of  Ferdinand  began 
to  entertain  doubts  of  some  commotion  m  the  city. 
At  length  they  saw  the  silver  cross,  the  great  stand- 
ard of  this  crusade,  elevated  on  the  Torre  de  la  Vela, 
or  great  watchtower,  and  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams. 
This  was  done  by  Hernando  de  Talavera,  bisiiq)  of 
Avila.  Beside  it  was  planted  Ute  pennon  of  the  glo- 
rious apostle  St  James ;  and  a  great  shoot  of"  San- 
tiago !  Santiago !"  rose  throughout  the  army.  Lastly 
was  reared  the  royal  standard,  by  the  king  of  arms ; 
with  the  shout  of "  Castile !  Castile !  For  King  Fer- 
dinand and  Queen  Isabella!"  The  words  were  echoed 
by  the  whole  army,  with  acdamalions  that  resound- 
ed across  the  vega.  At  sight  of  these  signals  of  pos- 
session, the  soverdgns  fell  upon  their  knees,  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  this  great  triumph.  The  whole 
assembled  host  followed  their  example;  and  the  cho- 
risters of  the  royal  chapel  broke  forth  into  the  solemn 
anthem  of  Te  Deum  laudamns  t 

The  procession  now  resumed  its  march,  with  joy- 
ful alacrity,  to  the  sound  of  triumphant  music,  until 
they  came  to  a  small  mosque,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Xenil,  and  not  for  from  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Mar- 
tyrs, which  edifice  remains  to  the  present  day  con- 
secrated as  the  hermitage  of  St  Sebastian.  Here  the 
sovereigns  were  met  by  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  ac- 
companied by  about  fifty  cavaliers  and  domestics. 
As  he  drew  near,  he  would  have  dismounted,  in 
token  of  homage;  but  Ferdinand  prevented  him.  He 
then  proffered  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  but  this  sign  of 
vassalage  was  likewise  declined :  whereupon,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  magnanimity,  be  leaned  forward,  and 
saluted  the  right  arm  of  Ferdinand.  Queen  Isabella, 
also,  refused  to  receive  this  ceremonial  of  homage; 
and,  to  console  him  under  his  adversity,  delivered  to 
him  his  son,  who  had  remained  as  hostage  ever  since 
Boabdifs  liberation  from  captivity.  The  Moorish 
monarch  pressed  his  child  to  his  bosom  with  tender 
emotion,  and  they  seemed  mutually  endeared  to  each 
other  by  their  misfortunes.  ■ 

He  then  delivered  the  keys  of  the  dty  to  King  Fer- 
dinand, with  an  air  of  mingled  melancholy  and  re- 
signation. "  These  keys,"  said  he,  "  are  the  last 
relics  of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Spain.  Thine,  O 
king,  are  our  trophies,  our  kingdom,  and  our  person! 
Sudii  is  the  wiU  of  God !  Receive  them  with  the 
clemency  thou  hast  promised,  and  which  we  look  tor 
at  thy  hands!"* 

King  Ferdinand  restrained  his  exultation  into  an 
air  of  serene  magnanimity.  "  Doubt  not  our  pro- 
mises," replied  he ;  "  or,  that  thou  sbalt  regain  from 
our  friendship  the  prosperity  of  which  the  fortune  of 
war  has  deprived  thee." 

'  Zurila,  Amies  de  Aragon. 

•  Abarca.  Analct  dc  Arsi;on,  rey  xix,  c.  3. 
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Oil  receiving  t|i«  Mys,  King  Ferdinand  lianded 
ttwm  to  liie  quMD.  She,  in  tier  turn,  prMeiUed  Uiem 
to  her  ton.  Prince  Joan,  who  delivered  tltain  to  tiie 
Count  de  TendiUa;  that  brave  and  loyal  cavalier 
being  appointed  alcayde  of  the  city,  and  captain^gB' 
nerai  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Having  surrendered  the  la«t  aymbol  of  power,  the 
unfortunate  Boabdil  continued  on  towards  the  Alpu- 
xarras,  that  he  might  not  l)ehold  the  entrance  of  the 
Christiana  into  bis  capital.  His  devoted  band  of  oa- 
valieis  followed  liini  in  gloomy  silence ;  hut  heavy 
aighs  barat  from  their  bosoms,  as  shouts  of  joy  and 
strains  «f  trininphant  mnsic  were  borne  on  the  lireeze 
from  the  victorions  army. 

Having  rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil  set  fbrward 
with  a  heavy  heart  for  liis  allotted  residence,  in  the 
valley  of  Porcliena.  At  two  leagues  distance,  the 
cavalcade,  winding  into  the  skirts  of  the  Alpuxarras, 
ascended  an  entinence  commanding  tlie  last  view  of 
Oranada.  As  they  arrived  at  this  spot,  the  Moors 
paused  involuntarily,  to  take  a  farewell  gaze  at  tbeu- 
bi^oved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  sbnt 
from  their  sight  for  ever.  Never  bad  it  appeared  so 
lovely  m  their  eyes.  The  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that 
transparent  cUinaie,  lighted  up  each  tower  and  mi- 
naret, and  rested  gloriously  upon  the  crowning  bat- 
tlenienls  of  the  Albambra ;  while  tlie  vega  spread  its 
enamelled  bosom  of  verdnre  below,  glistening  with 
the  silver  windings  of  the  Xenil.  The  Moorish  ca- 
valiers gazed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and 
grief,  upon  that  delicious  abode,  the  scene  of  their 
loves  and  pleasures.  While  tliey  yet  looked,  a  light 
cloud  of  amoke  burst  forth  from  the  citadel ;  and,  pre- 
sently, a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  beard,  lold,  that  the 
city  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  Ihrooe  of  tlie 
Moslem  kings  was  lost  for  ever.  The  heart  of  Boab- 
dil, softened  by  misfortunes  and  overdiarged  with 
grief,  could  no  longer  contain  itself.  "  Allah  acbhir ! 
God  is  great !"  said  he ;  but  the  words  of  resignation 
died  upon  bis  lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

His  moiber,  the  intrepid  gultaoa  Ayxa  la  Horra, 
was  indignant  at  bis  weakness,  "  You  do  well," 
said  she,  "  to  weep  like  a  woman,  for  what  you  failed 
to  defend  like  a  man !" 

The  vizier  Aben  Comixa  endeavoured  to  console 
his  royal  master.  "  Consider,  sire,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  most  signal  misfortunes  often  render  men  as  re- 
nowned as  the  most  prosperous  acbievemenls,  pro- 
vided they  sustain  thera  with  magnanimity,"  The 
unhappy  monarch,  however,  was  not  to  be  consoled. 
Hie  tears  continued  to  flow.  "  Allah  achbar  I"  ex- 
claimed he,  "when  did  misfortunes  ever  equal 
mine !" 

From  this  circumstance,  the  bill,  which  is  not  far 
firgm  Padnl,  took  the  name  of  Vet  Allah  Achbar ;  but 
the  point  of  view  commanding  the  last  prospect  of 
Granada  is  known  among  the  Spaniards  by  the  name 
of  el  ultimo  suspiro  del  Mon,  or  "  llie  last  sigh  of 
the  Moor." 


CHAPTEa  C. 


■ow  m  cMnuii  aovnnsss  took  roHnsioi  or  uuui. 

WaBN  the  CasUUan  sovereigns  had  reeeifetb 
ke]^  of  Granada,  from  the  bands  of  BotbdH  el  Gkin, 
the  royal  army  remuoed  iu  triooipbal  nardi.  Aii 
approached  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  all  the  jmfi 
courtly  and  chivalroua  array,  a  procession  of  ifi 
ferent  khid  came  forth  to  meet  it.  This  ?r«  «■- 
posed  of  more  than  five  hundred  Christiia  a^tm, 
many  of  whom  had  languished  for  yean  ia  Iknk 
dnngeooB.  Pale  and  emaciated,  tbey  oame  data; 
their  chaim  in  triumph,  and  shedding  lean  g(  jo;. 
They  wore  received  with  tenderness  by  tixsmri^ 
The  king  hailed  them  as  good  Spaniank;  «  m 
loyal  and  brave ;  as  martyrs  to  (he  holy  caae.  Tke 
queen  distributed  liberal  reUef  among  them  villi  be 
own  hands,  and  they  passed  on  before  (be  tqudroe 
of  the  army,  singing  hymns  of  jubilee.' 

The  sovereigns  did  not  enter  (he  dtyon  (hiidqil 
its  surrender ;  but  waited  until  it  shookl  Ik  Mh 
occupied  by  their  troops,  and  public  Innqoillitm 
sured.  The  Marquis  de  Yillena,  and  the  Conoid 
Tendilla,  with  three  thousand  cavalry,  aod  as  nai) 
in&ntry,  marched  in,  and  took  posseswo,  anofr 
panied  by  ibe  proselyte  prince,  Cidi  Yifaje,  nw 
known  by  the  Christian  appellation  of  Doo  Fnlnde 
Granada,  who  was  appointed  chief  algnazil  of  At 
city,  and  had  chai^  of  th«  Moorish  ioUiiiaii; 
and  by  his  son,  the  late  Prince  Alnayer,  aow  1» 
Alouso  de  Granada,  who  was  appointed  xknni  li 
the  fleets.  In  a  little  while  every  batUenieittgiiM' 
with  Christian  kefaiis  and  lances,  the  standard  oTik 
foi(h  and  of  the  realm  floated  from  every  tower,  ad 
the  thundering  salvos  of  the  ordnance  toM,  diattte 
subjugation  of  the  city  was  complete. 

The  grandees  and  cavaliers  now  knelt,  taiti^ 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  (be  PrawiiB'- 
and  eongraUilated them  on  tbe  soqnisitioa otn^ 
a  kingdom;  after  which  the  royal  pnooNM''' 
tamed  m  state  to  Santa  F^, 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  January,  (hedayofKin;*)'*' 
festival  of  (be  Epiphany,  that  the  sovereigffiW^ 
their  triumphal  entry.  "  The  kwg  and  qoeeo," «? 
the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  ''iocitdn^ 
occasfon  as  more  than  mortal.  The  veaenUe  eecr 
siastics,  to  wliow  advice  and  zeal  this  ^lorioai  in- 
quest onght  in  a  great  measure  to  be  aurilnw- 
moved  along,  wilh  hearts  swelling  with  bolyen» 
lion,  but  with  chastened  and  downcast  kxiki  of » 
fying  humility ;  while  the  hardy  warriors,  in  Kw"5 
plumes  and  shining  steel,  seemed  elevated i^^' 
stem  joy,  at  finding  themselves  in  pooession  of »» 
object  of  so  many  toils  and  perils.  As  the  "f*"''^ 
sounded  with  (lie  tramp  of  steed,  and  »''«'''^'** 
of  music,  the  Moors  buried  themselves  in  '^«*2* 
recesses  of  their  dwellings.    There  they  bfwW  ■ 

•  AlMrca,iil)isiipr«.   Zorila.  rK- 
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secret  ibe  fallen  giory  of  their  race ;  bat  rappressed 
their  groans,  lest  Ibey  «hoald  be  heard  by  thdr  ene- 
mies, and  increase  their  triomph." 

The  royal  procession  advanced  to  the  principal 
mosque,  which  had  been  consecrated  as  a  cathedral. 
Here  the  fovereigns  offered  up  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings, and  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel  chanted  a 
triumphant  anthem,  in  which  Ihey  were  joined  by 
all  the  courtiers  and  oavaliefB.  **  Nothing,"  says 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "eould  exceed  the  thsnk- 
fulncas  to  God  of  the  pioas  King  Ferdinand,  for  hav- 
ing enaUed  him  to  eradicate  from  Spain  the  empire 
and  name  of  that  accnned  heathen  race,  and  for  the 
elevation  of  the  cross  in  (liat  eity,  wherein  the  im- 
|Hoas  doctrines  of  Mahomet  hod  so  long  been  che- 
rished. In  the  fervour  of  his  spirit,  he  sopplieated 
from  Heaven  a  continuance  of  its  grace,  and  that  this 
glorioas  trinmph  might  bt  perpetuated."'  The 
prayer  of  the  pioos  monardi  was  responded  by  the 
pei^e,  and  even  his  enemies  were  for  once  oonvkiced 
of  his  sincerity. 

When  the  religions  ceremonies  were  condoded, 
the  court  ascended  to  the  stately  palace  of  the  Al- 
luunbra,  and  entered  by  the  great  gate  of  jnstkis. 
The  halls,  lately  occupi^  by  tnrbaned  infidels,  now 
mstled  with  stately  dames  and  Christian  conrtiers, 
who  wa  ndered  with  eager  curiosity  over  this  ftn^famed 
palace,  admiring  Its  verdant  courts  and  gushing  foun- 
tains, its  halls  decorated  with  elegant  arabesques, 
and  storied  with  inscriptions,  and  the  splendour  of 
its  gilded  and  brilliantly  painted  ceilings. 

It  had  been  a  last  request  of  the  unfortunate  Boab- 
dil,  and  one  which  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  the 
transition  of  his  fate,  tliat  no  person  adght  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  or  depart  by  the  gale  of  the  Alhambra 
through  which  he  had  sallied  forth  to  surrender  his 
capital.  His  request  was  granted  t  the  portal  was 
dosed  np,  and  remains  so  to  the  presoit  day;  ann^ 
memorial  of  that  event.  * 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  fixed  thdr  throne  in  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  palace,  so  long  the  seat  of 


•  The  word^  of  fray  Anionio  Agapidi  arc  Uttle  more  ttati  an 
echo  of  (hoae  ot  ihe  worthy  JeraM,  Father  Mwiaiia,  ( L  Mtr,  c  IS.) 

'  Oaribay,  Compend.  Uiat.,  1.  xL  c.  42. 

The  existence  of  thin  gatevray.  and  the  story  connected  with  It, 
are  perhaps  known  to  few,  but  were  identified  in  the  researches 
made  to  verify  this  history.  The  gateway  is  at  Ihe  bottom  of  a 
great  tower,  at  some  distance  horn  the  mabi  body  of  the  Alham- 
hra.  The  lower  has  l>een  rent  and  mined  by  gunpowder  at  tlie 
time  when  the  fortress  was  eracualed  by  the  French.  Great 
masses  lie  around,  half  covered  by  vines  and  flg-tree*.  A  poor 
man.  by  Ihe  name  of  Waleo  Ximenes,  who  lives  in  ode  of  the 
hovels  among  the  rains  of  Ihe  Alhambra,  where  his  tkmily  has 
Hved  tor  nuay  genentloDi.  pobiled  odI  the  gtfeway.  sUd  dosed 
op  with  stones.  He  remembered  to  have  heard  his  IMher  and 
grandCather  say,  that  it  had  always  been  stopped  np,  and  that  out 
otit  KingBoabdilhadgone,whenhesurrenderedGraiMda.  Th< 
raote  ot  the  nntortnnate  king  may  be  Inoed  Irom  thence  aom* 
•ha  gardrn  tit  the  oooTent  ol  Lot  Martyres,  and  down  a  ravine 
lieyoiid.  Ihrougfa  a  street  of  gipsy  caves  and  hovels,  by  the  gate  ol 
Los  Holinos,  and  so  on  to  the  Hermitage  of  SI  Sebastian.  None 
bo)  an  antiquarian,  however,  wiO  be  able  to  trace  it.  unlMs  Sided 
hy  the  bimible  historian  of  the  place,  Mateo  Ximeoe*. 


Moorish  royalty.  Hither  the  principal  ihhdiitanls  «t 
Granada  repaired,  to  pay  them  homage,  and  tdi* 
their  bands,  in  token  of  vassalage ;  and  theh-  example 
was  followed  by  deputies  from  all  the  towns  and  fort- 
resses of  the  Alptisarras,  whidi  bad  not  hitherto 
submitted. 

Thus  terminated  the  war  of  Granada,  after  ten 
years  of  incessam  fighting;  "equalling,"  seysFny 
Antonio  Agapida,  "  the  br-fluned  riege  of  Trey  la 
doration,  and  ending,  like  that,  in  the  capture  of  the 
city."  Thus  ended,  also,  the  dominion  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  after  having  endured  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-eigfat  years  fhMn  the  memorable  defeat  of 
Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  on  the  batiks  of  the 
Gtudalele.  The  authentic  Agapida  is  uneomnonly 
partiookir  in  fixing  the  epot^  of  this  event.  "  This 
great  trium|A  of  onr  holy  catholic  feith,"  accordiug 
to  bis  computation,  "  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  4403;  being  SasS 
years  from  the  population  of  Spain  by  the  patriarch 
Tubal ;  <f797  from  the  general  dduge ;  A4SS  ttom  the 
creation  of  the  world,  aocording  to  Hebrew  calcula- 
tion; and  in  the  month  Rabic,  in  the  MTth  year  of 
the  H^^,  or  flight  of  Mahomet :  whom  may  God 
oonfonnd ! "  saith  the  pious  Agapida. 


APPENDIX. 


FATE  OF  BOABDIL  EL  CH1G0. 

THBGhronfcdc  of  the  Conquest  oTGranada  is  finish- 
ed t  bat  the  reader  may  be  desirons  of  knowiag  the 
subsequent  fortunesofsomeoftfae  prtaidpal  personages. 
The  unfortunate  Boobdil  retired  to  the  valley  of  Por- 
chena,  where  a  small  but  feiiile  territory  had  been 
allotted  him;  comprising  several  towns,  With  all 
their  rights  and  revenues.  Great  estates  had  likewise 
been  bestowed  on  Us  vizia',  Jusef  Aben  Coatfau, 
and  his  valiant  rdation  and  friend  Jusef  Yenegas, 
both  of  whom  resided  near  him.  Were  it  in  the 
heart  of  man,  hi  the  enjoyment  of  present  compe- 
tence, to  foiget  past  splendour,  BiMbdll  might  a* 
length  have  been  happy.  Dwelling  in  the  besom  of 
a  deligbtftil  vaUey,  surrounded  by  obedient  vassala, 
devoted  friends,  and  a  loving  ftunily,  he  nri^t  have 
looked  back  upon  his  past  career  as  upon  a  troabled 
and  terrific  dream;  and  might  hove  thanked  his 
sUrs,  that  he  had  at  length  awaked  to  sweet  and 
tranquil  securily.  But  the  dethroned  prince  could 
never  forget,  that  he  bad  once  been  a  monarch;  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  regal  splendours  of  Granada 
made  all  present  comforts  contonplibie  in  his  eyes. 
No  exertions  were  spared  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabdhi, 
to  induce  linn  to  embrace  the  catholic  religion :  but 
he  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers;  and  it 
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added  not  a  little  to  his  bamiliation,  to  live  a  vassal 
under  Christian  sovereigns. 

It  is  probable,  that  his  residence  in  the  kingdom 
was  equally  irksome  to  the  politic  Ferdinand;  who 
could  not  feel  perfectly  secure  in  his  newly-conqaered 
territories,  while  there  was  one  within  their  bounds, 
who  might  revive  pretensions  to  the  throne.  A  pri- 
vate bai^ain  was  therefore  made,  in  the  year  4496, 
between  Ferdinand  and  Josef  Aben  Comixa;  in  which 
the  latter,  as  vizier  of  Boabdil,  undertook  to  dispose 
of  his  master's  scanty  territory  for  eighty  thonsand 
dacats  of  gold.  This,  it  is  affirmed,  was  done  with- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Boabdil;  but  the 
vizier  probably  thought  he  was  acting  for  the  best. 
The  shrewd  Ferdmand  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  question  about  the  right  of  the  vizier  to  make  the 
sale;  but  paid  the  money  with secre^exnltation.  Josef 
Aboi  Comixa  loaded  the  treasure  upon  mnles,  and 
departed  joyfuUy  for  the  Alpnxarras.  He  spread  the 
money  in  triumph  before  Boabdil.  "Seilor,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  observed,  that,  as  long  as  you  live  here, 
yon  are  exposed  to  constant  peril.  The  Moors  are 
rash  and  irritable.  Tbey  may  make  some  sudden 
insurrection,  elevate  your  standard  as  a  pretext,  and 
thus  overwhelm  yon  and  your  friends  with  utter 
ruin.  I  have  observed,  also,  that  yon  pine  away  with 
grief;  being  continually  reminded  in  this  country, 
that  you  were  once  its  sovereign,  but  never  more 
must  hope  to  reign.  I  have  pot  an  end  to  these 
evils.  Your  territory  is  sold.  Behold  the  price  of  it. 
With  this  gold,  yon  may  boy  far  greater  possessions 
in  Africa,  where  you  may  live  in  honour  and  secu- 
rity." 

When  Boabdil  heard  these  words,  he  burst  into  a 
sudden  transport  of  rage;  and,  drawing  his  cimeter, 
would  have  sacrificed  the  ofRcious  Jusef  on  tlie  spot, 
had  not  the  attendants  interfered,  and  hurried  the 
vizier  from  his  presence. 

Boabdil  was  not  of  a  vindicative  spirit,  and  his  anger 
soon  passed  away.  He  saw,  that  the  evil  was  done ; 
and  he  knew  the  spirit  of  the  politic  Ferdinand  too 
well,  to  hope  that  he  would  retract  the  ba^^in. 
Gathering  tether  the  money,  therefore,  and  all  his 
jewels  and  precious  effects,  he  departed  with  his 
family  and  household  for  a  port,  where  a  vessel  had 
been  carefully  provided  by  the  Castilian  king  to  trans- 
port them  to  Africa. 

A  crowd  of  his  fonner  subjects  witnessed  his  em- 
barkation. As  the  sails  were  unfurled,  and  swelled  to 
the  breeze,  and  the  vessel  parted  Cram  the  land,  the 
spectators  would  tuba  have  given  him  a  parting  cheer- 
ing; but  the  humble  sute  of  their  once  proud  sove- 
reign forced  itself  upon  their  minds,  and  the  ominoos 
surname  of  his  youth  rose  involuntarily  to  their 
tongues.  "  Farewell,  Boabdil !  Allah  preserve  thee, 
El  Zogoybi ! "  burst  spontaneously  from  their  lips. 
The  unlucky  appellation  sank  into  the  heart  of  llie 
expatriated  monarch;  and  tears  dimmed  his  eyes, 
as  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Granada 
gradually  faded  from  his  view. 


He  was  received  with  wdcome  at  the  court  of  Us 
relation,  Moley  Ahmed,  King  of  Fez;  and  resided 
for  many  years  in  his  territories.  How  be  passed  bii 
life,  whether  repining  jor  resigned,  history  does  not 
mention.  The  last  we  find  recwded  of  htm  is  in  the 
year  1526,  thirty-four  years  after  the  sarrender  «f 
Granada;  when  he  followed  the  King  erf  Fez  to  tke 
field  to  quell  the  rd)ellion  of  two  broUios,  matti 
Xerifes.  The  armies  came  in  sight  of  eadi  other  od 
the  banks  of  the  Goadiswed,  at  the  ford  of  Bacabt. 
The  river  was  deep;  the  banks  were  high  and  bnkea. 
For  three  days  &e  armies  remained  firing  at  each 
other  across  the  stream,  neither  party  ventnting  to 
attempt  the  dangerous  ford. 

At  length  the  King  of  Fez  divided  his  armymlo 
three  battalions;  the  first  led  on  by  his  son  and  by 
Boabdil  el  Chioo.  They  boldly  dashed  across  the 
ford,  scrambled  up  the  opposite  bank,  and  attenpled 
to  keep  the  enemy  employed,  until  the  other  hatti&n 
should  have  time  to  cross.  The  rebel  army,  hov- 
ever,  attacked  tliem  with  such  fury,  that  the  son  of 
the  King  of  Fez  and  several  of  the  bravest  akayda 
were  slain  upon  the  spot,  and  multitudes  driven  back 
into  the  river,  which  was  already  crowded  with  pa»- 
ing  troops.  A  dreadful  confusion  took  place;  iht 
horse  trampled  upon  the  foot;  the  «ieiny  pressed ob 
them  witii  fearful  slaughter;  those  who  escaftedtlie 
sword  perished  by  the  stream.  The  river  was  chok- 
ed by  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horaes,  and  Ij 
the  scattered  baggage  of  the  army.  InthissoeMtf 
horrible  carnage  fell  Boabdil,  truly  called  El  Zogtnii, 
or  the  unlucky:  "an  instance,"  says  the  xaaat 
dironider,  "  of  the  scomfiil  caprice  of  f<wtane ;  dyiqc 
in  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  another,  after  want^; 
spirit  to  die  in  defence  of  his  own."  ■ 

Note.  — A  portrait  of  Boabdil  £1  Chioo  is  lobe 
seen  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Generalife.  He  ii 
represented  with  a  mild,  handsome  foce,  a  Eur  com- 
plexion, and  yellow  hair.  His  dress  is  of  yeiknr 
brocade,  relieved  with  black  velvet,  and  he  has  a 
black  velvet  cap,  surmounted  with  a  crown.  In  the 
armoury  of  Madrid  are  two  suits  of  armour,  said  u 
have  belonged  to  bun,  one  of  solid  steel,  with  my 
little  ornament ;  the  morion  closed.  From  the  jn- 
portions  of  these  suits  of  armour,  be  must  have  beta 
of  full  stature  and  vigorous  form. 


DEATH  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  CADIZ. 

The  renowned  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marqoit 
Duke  of  Cadiz,  was  unquestionably  the  most  distia- 
guished  among  Uie  cavaliers  of  Spain,  for  his  aeri, 
enterprise,  and  heroism,  in  the  great  cmsade  of  Ca- 
nada. He  began  the  war  by  tiie  capture  of  Alhaw: 
he  was  engaged  in  ahnost  every  inroad  and  siege  af 

•  Mannol.,  Descrip.  de  Africa,  p.  i,  I.  ii,  c  40. 
Reb.  de  lo6  Moroa,  I.  i,  c.  21. 
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importance  daring  its  continuance;  and  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  surrender  of  the  capital,  which  was  the 
dosing  scene  of  the  conquest.  The  renown  he  thus 
acquired  was  sealed  by  his  death,  In  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  which  happened  almost  inunediately 
at  the  close  of  his  triumphs,  and  before  a  leaf  of  his 
laurels  had  time  to  wither.  He  died  at  his  palace, 
in  the  city  of  Seville,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
August,  4492,  but  a  few  months  after  the  surrender 
of  Granada,  and  of  an  illness  caused  by  the  exposure 
and  foligues  he  had  undergone  in  this  memorable 
\rar.  That  honest  chronicler,  Andres  Bemaldes, 
the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  marquis,  draws  his  portrait  from  actual  know- 
ledge and  obsOTvatlon.  "He  was  universally  cited, " 
says  he,  "as  the  most  perfect  model  of  cbiyalrous 
virtue  of  the  age.  He  was  temperate,  chaste,  and 
rigidly  devout ;  a  benignant  commander,  a  valiant 
defender  of  his  vassals,  a  great  lover  of  justice,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  flatterers,  liars,  robbers,  traitors,  and 
poltroons.  His  ambition  was  of  a  lofty  kind;  he 
songfat  to  distinguish  himself  and  his  family  by  he- 
roic and  resounding  deeds,  and  to  increase  the  patri- 
mony of  his  ancestors  by  the  acquisition  of  castles, 
domains,  vassals,  and  other  princely  possessions.  His 
recreations  were  all  of  a  warlike  nature  :  he  delight- 
ed hi  geometry,  as  applied  to  fwlifications,  and 
spent  much  time  and  treasure  in  erecting  and  repair- 
ing fortresses.  He  relished  music,  but  of  a  military 
kind;  the  sound  of  clarions  and  sacUmts,  of  drums 
and  trumpets.  Like  a  true  cavalier,  he  was  a  pro- 
tector of  the  sex  on  all  occasions,  and  an  injured  wo- 
man never  applied  to  him  in  vain  /or  redress.  His 
IMVwess  was  so  well  known,  and  his  courtesy  to  the 
fdir,  that  the  ladies  of  the  court,  when  they  accom- 
panied the  queen  to  the  wars,  rejoiced  to  find  them- 
selves under  his  protection;  for,  wherever  bis  banner 
was  displayed,  the  Moors  (beaded  to  adventure.  He 
was  a  faithful  and  devoted  friend,  but  a  formidable 
enemy;  for  be  was  slow  to  forgive,  and  his  vengeance 
'was  persevering  and  terrible. 

The  death  of  this  good  cavalier  spread  grief  and 
lanaentatioa  Uiroughout  all  ranks;  for  he  was  uni- 
versally honoured  and  beloved.  His  relations,  de- 
pendents, and  companions  in  arms,  put  on  monrn- 
ing  for  his  loss)  and  so  numerous  were  they,  that 
half  of  Seville  was  clad  in  black.  None,  however, 
deplored  his  death  more  deeply  and  sincerely  than 
his  friend  and  chosen  companion,  Don  Alonso  de 
Agailar. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  of  the  most  solemn 
and  sumptuous  kind.  The  body  of  the  marquis  was 
arrayed  in  a  costly  shirt,  a  douMet  of  brocade,  a  sayo, 
or  long  robe  of  black  velvet,  a  marlota,  or  Moorish 
tonic  of  4)rocade,  that  reached  to  the  feet,  and  scarlet 
stockings.  His  sword,  idperbly  gilt,  was  girded  to 
his  side/  as  he  used  to  wear  it  when  iq  the  field. 
Tha&  ina^ificently  attired,  the  body  was  enclosed  in 
a  bbfHn,  which  was  covered  with  black'  velvet,  anjd 
decorated  with  a  cross  of  white  damask.    It  was 


then  placed  on  a  sumptuous  bier,  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace. 

Here  the  duchiess  made  great  lamentation  over  the 
body  of  her  lord,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  her 
train  of  damsels  and  attendants,  as  well  as  by  the 
pages  and  esquires,  and  innumerable  vassals  of  the 
marquis. 

In  the  close  of  the  evening,  just  before  the  "Ave 
Maria,"  the  funeral  train  issued  from  the  palace. 
Ten  banners  were  borne  around  the  bier,  the  parti- 
cular trophies  of  the  marquis,  won  from  the  Moors 
by  his  valour  in  individual  enta^rises,  before  King 
F«dinand  had  commenced  the  war  of  Granada. 
The  procession  was  swdled  by  an  immense  train  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  friars  of  different  orders,  toge- 
ther with  the  civil  and  military  authorities ,  and  all 
the  chivalry  of  Seville;  headed  by  the  Count  6f  Gi- 
fnentes,  at  that  time  intendente,  or  commander  of 
the  city.  It  moved  slowly  and  solemnly  through 
the  streets,  stopping  occasionally,  and  chanting  lita- 
nies and  responses.  Two  hundred  and  forty  waxen 
tapers  shed  a  light  like  the  day  about  the  bier.  The 
balconies  and  windows  were  crowded  with  ladies, 
who  shed  tears  as  the  funeral  train  passed  by ;  while 
the  women  of  the  lower  classes  were  loud  in  their 
lamentations,  as  if  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  father  or  a 
brother.  On  approaching  the  convent  of  St  Au- 
gustine, the  monks  came  forth  with  the  cross  and  ta- 
pers, and  eight  censers,  and  conducted  the  body  into 
the  church,  where  it  lay  in  state,  until  all  the  vigils 
were  performed  by  the  different  orders,  after  which 
it  was  deposited  in  the  family-tomb  of  the  Ponces  in 
the  same  church,  and  the  ten  banners  were  su^nd- 
ed  over  the  sqtnlclire. ' 

His  tomb,  with  the  banners  mouldering  above  it, 
remained  for  ages,  an  object  of  veneration  with  all 
who  had  read  or  heard  of  his  virtues  and  achieve- 
ments. In  the  year  4810,  however,  the  chapel  was 
sacked  by  the  French,  its  altars  overturned,  and  the 
sepulchres  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Ponces  shattered  to 
pieces.  The  present  Diichess  of  Benavenle,  the 
worthy  descendant  of  this  illustrious  and  heroic  line, 
has  ance  (riously  collected  the  ashes  of  her  ancestors, 
restored  Uie  altar,  and  repaired  the  chapel.  The 
sepulchres,  however,  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  an 
inscription  of  gold  letters,  on  the  wall  of  the  cbapel, 
to  the  right  of  the  altar,  is  now  all  that  denotes  the 
place  of  sepulture  of  the  brave  Roderigo  Ponce  de 
Leon. 


niB  LioniD  or  tbe  deatb  of 

DON  ALONSO  DE  AGUILAR. 

To  such  .as>{eel  an  interest  ui  the  fortunes  of  the 
valiimt  Don  Albriso  de  Aguilar,  the  chosen  friend  and 
companion  in  arms  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of 
•  Cura  de  k»  Palacios,  c.  104 
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Cadiz,  and  one  of  the  most  disUnguisbed  heroes  of  the 
war  of  Granada,  a  few  particulars  of  bis  reoiarfcable 
fete  will  not  be  unacceptable.  They  are  fband 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  worthy  Padre  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  and  appear  to  have  been  appended 
to  his  chronicle. 

For  several  years  after  the  conqnest  of  Gfanada, 
the  country  remained  feverish  and  nnqoiet.  The 
zealous  efforts  of  the  catholic  clergy  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  the  infidels,  and  the  pious  ooenaon  used 
for  that  purpose  by  government,  exasperated  the 
stubborn  Moors  of  the  mountains.  Several  zealous 
missionaries  were  maltreated,  and,  in  the  town  of 
Dayrin,  two  of  them  were  seized,  and  exhorted,  with 
many  menaces,  to  embrace  the  Moslem  faith.  On 
their  resolutely  refusing  they  were  killed  with  stafb 
and  stones,  by  the  Moorish  women  and  children,  and 
their  bodies  burnt  to  ashes.* 

Upon  this  event,  a  body  of  Christian  cavaliers  as- 
sembled in  Andalusia,  to  the  number  of  eight  hun- 
dred ;  and,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  king, 
revenged  the  death  of  these  martyrs,  by  plundering 
and  laying  waste  the  Moorish  towns  and  villages. 
The  Moors  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  their  cause 
was  espoused  by  many  of  tlieir  nation,  who  inhabited 
those  nigged  regions.  The  storm  of  rebellion  began 
to  gather,  and  mutter  its  thunders  in  the  Alpuxarras. 
They  were  echoed  from  the  Serrania  of  Ronda,  ever 
ready  for  rebellion;  but  the  strongest  hold  of  the  in- 
surgents was  in  the  Sierra  Yermqa,  or  chain  of  red 
mountains,  lying  near  the  sea,  the  savage  rocks  and 
precipices  of  which  may  be  seen  from  Gibraltar. 

When  King  Ferdinand  heard  of  these  tumults,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  the  Moors  of  the 
insurgent  regions  to  leave  them  within  ten  days,  and 
repair  to  Castile ;  giving  secret  instructions,  however, 
that  those,  who  should  voluntarily  embrace  the  Ghris* 
tian  faith,  might  be  permitted  to  remain.  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  and 
the  Counts  of  Urefla  and  Cifnentes,  to  mardi  against 
the  rebels. 

Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  was  at  Cordova  when  he 
received  the  commands  of  the  king.  "  What  force 
is  allotted  us  for  this  expedition  ?"  said  he.  On  being 
told,  he  perceived,  that  the  number  of  troops  was  br 
from  adequate.  "  When  a  man  is  dead,"  said  he, 
"we  send  four  men  into  bis  bouse,  to  bring  forth 
the  body.  We  are  now  sent  to  chastise  those  Moors, 
who  are  alive,  vigorous,  in  open  rebellion,  and  en- 
sconced in  their  castles ;  and  they  do  not  give  us  man 
to  man."  These  words  of  the  brave  Alonso  de  Agui- 
lar were  afterwards  ft^uently  repeated ;  but,  though 
he  saw  the  desperate  nature  of  the  enterprise,  he  ^d 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  it. 

Don  Alonso  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  fifty-first  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  veteran  warrior,  in  whom  the 
fire  of  youth  was  yet  unquenched,  though  tempered 
by  experience.    The  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been 

■  Can  de  lo«  Pdadoa,  c.  16S. 


passed  in  the  camp  and  in  the  Add,  until  < 
as  his  natural  element.  His  mnscnlar  firame  bad  a^ 
qnu^  the  firmness  of  iron,  witboot  the  rigidity  if 
age.  His  armour  and  weapons  seemed  to  bare  be- 
come a  part  of  his  nature;  and  he  sat  like  a  sua  of 
steel  on  his  powerful  war-horse. 

He  took  with  him,  on  this  expedition,  his  aon.  Da 
Pedro  de  Cordova;  a  youth  of  bold  and  gfmnm 
spirit,  in  the  freshness  at  his  days,  and  armed  aid 
arrayed  with  all  the  bravery  of  a  young  Spanidi  tt- 
valier.  When  the  populace  of  Cordova  bdidd  tlw 
veteran  htho:,  the  warrior  of  a  thoosaBd  bitila, 
leading  forth  his  youthful  son  to  the  fidd,  they  be- 
thought themselves  of  the  family  appeilatioB.  "  Be- 
hold," cried  they,  "  the  eagle  teadiing  his  yaang  to 
fly !    Long  live  the  valiant  Hne  of  Aguilar ! "  ■ 

The  prowess  of  Don  Alonso  and  of  his  cmafmm 
in  arms  was  renowned  throughout  the  MooriA  lowaL 
Atthar  approach,  therefore,  nnmbonof  the  Moonmb- 
mitted.and  hastened  to  Ronda  to  «nbraceChraiiagily. 
Among  the  mountaineers,  however,  there  were  mm 
of  the  Gandules,  a  fioroe  tribe  from  Africa,  too  ftaai 
of  spirit  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke.  At  thn 
head  was  a  Moor,  named  El  Feri  et  Ben  EsUpa-,  r- 
nowned  for  strength  and  courage.  At  his  k 
tions,  his  followers  gathered  together  their 
and  most  precious  effects;  placed  them  on 
and,  driving  before  them  their  flodu  and  herds,  i 
doned  their  valleys,  and  retired  up  the.  craggy  | 
of  the  Sierra  Yermeja.  On  the  summit  ww  a  fatiic 
plain,  surrounded  by  rodcs  and  precipices,  whiek 
formed  a  natural  fortress.  Here  £1  Feri  fdaecd  d 
the  women  and  children,  and  all  the  propoty.  Bj 
his  orders,  his  followers  piled  great  stones  on  the 
rocks  and  difCi,  which  commanded  the  defiles  »d 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  and  pr^tared  to  defend 
every  pass  that  led  to  bis  place  of  refiige. 

The  Christian  commanders  arrived,  and  pitched 
their  camp  before  the  town  of  Monardo;  a  ttnaf 
place,  curiously  fortified,  and  situated  at  liie  foat  «f 
the  highest  part  of  the  Kerra  Yermeja.  Here  ther 
remained  for  several  days,  unaUe  to  compd  a  sv- 
render.  They  were  separated  from  the  skkt  of  the 
mountain  by  a  deep  barranca  or  ravine,  at  Hie  boUia 
of  which  flowed  a  small  stream.  The  Moon,  i 
manded  by  El  Feri,  drew  down  from  their  i 
height,  and  remained  on  the  opposite  side  of  dK 
brook,  to  defend  a  pan  which  led  up  to  their  stnnp- 
hold. 

One  afternoon,  a  number  of  Christian  soldien,  in 
mere  bravado,  seized  a  banner,  crossed  the  broot 
and,  scrambling  up  the  opposite  bank,  attMi^ed  ik 
Moors.  They  were  followed  by  numbers  of  tbor 
companions;  some  in  aid,  some  in  emuiatiaB,  W 
most  in  hope  of  booty.  A  sharp  action  ensued  ■ 
the  monntain  side.  The  Moors  wa«  greatly  m- 
perior  in  number,  and  bad  the  vantage-groaii- 
When  the  Counts  of  Ureila  and  Ofiienta  bekdd 

•  AgulUff,  Uie  SpuWi  tor  e*|^. 
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Um  ddraibb,  they  wked  Don  AIobm  de  Agailar  hb 
opiaion.  "  My  opiiiion,"  said  he,  "  was  given  at 
Cordova,  and  remains  Uie  same.  This  is  a  desperate 
eatoprise.  However,  the  Ibors  are  at  band;  and 
if  tiiey  tospect  weakness  in  ns,  it  will  increase  (heir 
oeorage  and  oar  peril.  Forward  then  to  the  attack, 
and  I  tnut  in  God  we  shall  gain  a  victory!"  So 
saying,  be  led  his  troops  into  the  battle. ' 

On  the  skirts  of  the  moontains  were  several  level 
places,  like  terraces.  Here  the  Christians  pressed 
valiantly  upon  the  Ifoors,  and  had  the  advantage ; 
but  the  Utter  retreated  to  die  steepand  craggy  heights, 
flrom  whence  they  faaried  darts  and  rocks  upon  their 
assaihmts.  They  defended  their  passes  and  defiles 
with  ferodons  valour;  but  were  (kiven  fium  height 
tb  height,  nntil  they  reached  the  plain  on  the  snmanit 
of  the  aoontain,  where  their  wives  and  children 
were  shdtered.  Here  they  would  have  made  a  stand; 
but  Alonso  de  Agoilar,  with  his  son  Don  Pedro, 
charged  opon  them  at  the  bead  of  three  hundred 
men,  and  put  them  to  fli^t,  with  dreadful  carnage. 
Whle  they  were  porsoing  the  flying  enemy,  the  rest 
of  the  army,  thinking  the  victory  achieved,  dispersed 
tfaenselves  over  the  litUe  plain  in  seardi  of  plunder. 
They  pursued  the  shriekii^  females,  tearing  off  their 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  gold;  and  they 
fpond  so  much  treasure  of  various  kinds  collected 
in  this  spot,  that  they  threw  by  their  armour  and 
weapons,  to  load  themselves  with  booty. 

Evening  was  dosing:  the  Christians,  intent  upon 
spoil,  bad  ceased  to  pursue  the  Moors,  and  the  btler 
were  arrested  in  their  flight  by  the  cries  of  thdr  wives 
and  (Mdren.  Their  fierce  leader.  El  Feri,  Uirew 
himself  before  tbem.  "  Friends,  sddiers,"  cried  he, 
"  wUtber  do  you  fly?  whither  can  you  seek  rttage, 
where  the  enemy  cannot  follow  you?  Tour  wives, 
your  children,  are  behind  yon ;  turn  and  defend  then : 
yon  have  no  chance  for  safety  but  from  the  weapons 
in  yoor  hands!" 

The  Moors  turned  at  his  words.  They  bebdd  the 
Christians  scattered  abont  the  plain,  many  of  them 
without  armour,  and  all  encumbered  with  spoil. 
"  Now  is  the  time,"  sfaooted  EI  Feti ;  "  charge  upon 
tbem  while  laden  with  your  plunder !  I  will  open  a 
path  tar  you!"  He  mailed  to  the  attack,  IbUowed 
by  Ills  Moors,  with  shoots  and  cries,  that  echoed 
throagh  the  moontains.  The  scattered  Christians 
were  seixed  with  a  panic,  and,  throwing  down  their 
booty,  began  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Don  Alonso  de 
Agoilar  advanced  bis  banner,  and  endeavoured  to 
rally  them.  Finding  hn  horse  of  no  avail  in  these 
rocky  heights,  he  dismounted,  and  caused  his  mm 
to  do  the  same.  He  had  a  small  band  of  tried  follow- 
ers, with  which  he  opposed  a  bold  front  to  the  Moors, 
oalliog  on  the  scattered  tnx^  to  rally  in  the  rear. 

Night  had  completely  dosed.    It  prevented  the 

Moors  from  sedng  the  smallness  of  the  force  with 

wliicfa  they  were  contending;  and  Don  Alonso  and 

liis  cavaliers  dealt  their  Mows  so  ^gorousiy,  that, 

'  Mcda,  I.  T,  r.  as. 


aided  by  the  darkness,  they  seemed  multiplied  to  ten 
times  tfaefr  number.  Unfortunately,  a  small  cask  of 
gunpowder  blew  up  near  to  the  scene  of  action.  It 
shed  a  mosMntary  but  brilliant  light  over  all  the  plain, 
and  on  every  rock  and  cliff.  The  Moors  beheld  with 
surprise,  that  they  were  opposed  by  a  mere  handAil 
of  naen,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Christians 
were  flying  frnn  the  field.  They  pot  up  loud  shouts 
of  trinmph.  While  some  continued  the  conflict  with 
redoubled  ardour,  others  pursued  the  fkigitives,  hurl- 
ing after  them  stones  and  darts,  and  discharging 
showers  of  arrows.  Many  t>f  the  Christians,  in  their 
terror,  and  thdr  ignorance  of  the  mountauis,  rushed 
headlong  from  the  brinks  of  predpices,  and  were 
dashed  in  (ueees. 

Don  Akwso  de  Aguilar  still  maintKued  his  ground ; 
but  while  a  party  of  the  Moors  assailed  him  in  front, 
others  galled  him  with  all  kinds  of  missiles  from  the 
impending  clllb.  Some  of  the  cavaliers,  seeing  the 
hopdess  nature  of  the  conflict,  proposed,  that  they 
should  abandon  the  height,  and  retreat  down  the 
mountahi.  "  No,"  said  Don  Alonso,  proudly ;  "never 
did  the  banner  of  the  house  of  Aguilar  retreat  one  foot 
ui  the  field  ofbattle."  He  bad  scarody  uttered  Uiese 
words,  when  his  son  Don  Pedro  was  stretched  at  bis 
feet  A  stone  burled  frrat  a  cliff  had  simck  out  two 
of  bis  teeth,  and  a  lance  passed  quivering  throagh  bis 
thigh.  The  youth  attempted  to  rise,  and,  with  one 
knee  on  the  ground,  to  fight  by  the  side  of  his  fotfaer. 
Don  Alonso,  finding  him  wounded,  ui^ed  him  to  quit 
the  field.  " Fly,  my  son,"  said  he.  "Let  us  not 
put  every  thing  at  venture  upon  one  hazard :  conduct 
tliysdf  as  a  good  Christian,  and  live  to  comfort  and 
honour  (by  mother." 

Don  Pedro  stilt  refused  to  quit  him;  whereupon 
Don  Alonso  ordered  several  of  his  followers  to  bear 
him  off  by  force.  His  friend,  Don  Francisco  Alvarez 
of  Cordova,  takuig  him  in  his  arms,  conveyed  him  to 
the  quarters  of  the  Count  of  Ure&a,  who  had  halted 
on  the  heights,  at  some  distance  from  the  scene  of 
battle,  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  and  succouring  the 
fkigitives.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  count 
beheld  his  own  son,  Don  Pedro  Giron,  brought  in 
grievously  woonded. 

In  the  mean  thne,  Don  Alonso,  with  two  hundred 
cavalias,  maintained  the  unequal  contes(.  Surround- 
ed by  foes,  they  Ml,  one  after  another,  like  so  many 
mriile  stags  endrded  by  the  banters.  Don  Alonso 
was  the  hut  survivor.  He  was  without  horse,  and 
almost  without  armour;  bis  oorsiet  unlaced,  and  his 
bosom  gashed  with  wounds.  StiH  he  kept  a  brave 
front  towards  the  enemy,  and,  retiring  between  two 
rocks,  defended  hknself  witii  such  valour,  that  the 
slain  lay  in  a  heap  before  him. 

He  was  assailed  in  Oris  retreat  by  a  Moor  of  sur- 
passing strength  and  fierceness.  The  contest  was  for 
some  tine  doubtfol ;  but  Don  Alonso  recdved  a  wound 
m  the  bead,  and  another  in  the  breast,  ttnt  made  him 
stagger.  Closing  and  grapphng  with  his  foe,  they 
bad  a  desperate  struggte,  until  the  Christian  cavalier, 
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exhausted  by  his  wounds,  fell  opon  his  back.  He  still 
retained  his  grasp  apon  his  enemy.  "  Tliink  not," 
cried  he,  "  thon  hast  an  easy  prize :  know,  that  I  am 
Don  Alooso,  be  of  Aguilar!"  "If  thou  art  Don 
Alonso,"  replied  the  Moor,  "know,  that  I  ain  £1 
Feri,  of  Ben  Estepar ! "  They  continued  their  deadly 
straggle,  and  both  drew  (heir  daggers :  but  Don  Alonso 
was  exhausted  by  seven  ghastly  wounds.  While  he 
was  yet  struggling,  his  heroic  soul  departed  from  his 
body,  and  he  expired  in  the  grasp  of  the  Moor. 

Thus  fell  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  the  mirror  of  Anda- 
,  lusian  chivalry;  one  of  the  most  powerful  grandees  of 
Spain,  for  person,  blood,  estate,  and  ofQce.  For  forty 
years  he  had  waged  successful  wars  upon  the  Moors : 
in  childhood,  by  his  household  and  retainers ;  in  man- 
hood, by  the  prowess  of  his  arm,  and  the  wisdom 
and  valour  of  his  spirit.  His  pennon  had  always  been 
foremost  in  danger ;  he  had  been  general  of  armies, 
viceroy  of  Andalusia,  and  the  author  of  glorious  en- 
terprises, in  which  kings  were  vanquished,  and  mighty 
alcaydes  and  warriors  laid  low.  He  had  slain  many 
Moslem  chiefs  with  his  own  arm,  and,  among  others, 
the  renowned  All  Alar,  of  Loxa,  fighting  foot  to  foot, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil.  His  judgment,  discretion, 
magnanimity,  and  justice,  vied  with  his  prowess.  He 
was  the  fifth  lord  of  his  warlike  house,  that  fell  in 
battle  with  the  Moors.  "  His  soul,"  observes  Padie 
Abarca,  "  it  is  believed,  ascended  to  heaven,  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  so  Christian  a  captain :  for  that 
very  day  he  had  armed  hunself  with  the  sacraments 
of  confession  and  communion."  < 

The  Moors,  elated  with  their  success,  pursued  the 
fugitive  Christians  down  the  defiles  and  sides  of  the 
mountains.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  Count  de  Urena  could  bring  off  a  remnant  of  his 
forces  from  that  disastrous  height.  Fortunately,  on 
the  lower  slope  of  the  mountaiu  they  found  the  rear 
guard  of  the  army,  led  by  the  Count  de  Cifneutes, 
who  had  crossed  the  brook  and  the  ravine  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  As  the  fugitives  came  flying  in 
headlong  terror  down  the  mountain,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty the  count  kept  bis  own  troops  from  giving  way 
in  panic,  and  retreating  in  confusion  across  the  brook. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  maintainmg  order,  in 
rallying  the  fugitives  and  checking  the  fiiry  of  the 
Moors.  Then,  taking  his  station  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
he  maintained  his  post  until  morning,  sometimes  sus- 
taining violent  attacks,  at  other  times  rushing  forth, 
and  making  assaults  upon  the  enemy.  When  morn- 
ing dawned,  the  Moors  ceased  to  combat,  and  drew 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

It  was  then  that  the  Christians  had  time  to  breathe, 
and  to  ascertain  the  dreadful  loss  they  had  sustamed. 
Among  the  many  valiant  cavaliers,  who  had  fallen, 
was  Don  Francisco  Ramirez  of  Madrid,  who  had  been 
capuin-general  of  artillery  throughout  tlie  war  of 
Granada,  and  contributed  greatly,  by  his  valour  and 
ingenuity,  to  that  renowned  conquest.    But  all  oilier 

•  Abarca,  Aoalet  de  Aragoo,  rey  mx,  cap.  2, 


grieb  and  cares  were  forgotten  in  amietylirlkli 
of  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar.    Hb8on,IlaiFeiii 
Cordova,  had  been  brought  off  with  grat  &ii 
from  the  battle ;  and  afterwards  hved  to  be  Ibp 
of  Priego.    But  of  Don  Abnso  nothing  mskas 
except  that  he  was  left  with  a  handhd  of  emlB 
fighting  valiantly  against  an  overvrhehning  fan 
the  rising  sun  lighted  up  the  red  cliffc(tflkn 
tains,  the  soldiers  watched  with  anxious  eya,i|i 
chance  his  pennon  might  be  descried,  Sotiedali 
any  precipice  or  defile  :  but  nothing  of  the  W 
to  be  seen.    The  trumpet  call  was  repealeiT* 
ed  :  but  empty  echoes  alone  replkd.   A  i 
reigned  about  the  mountain  summit,  which  it 
that  the  deadly  strife  was  over.    Now  uAie. 
wounded  warrior  came,  dragging  hb  fecUe 
from  among  the  chtts  and  rodcs;  bat,ont(ac 
tioned,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  ak' 
nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  commander. 

The  tiduigs  of  this  disastrous  defeat,  aid  i 
pmlous  situation  of  the  survivors,  reached  Kit: 
dinand  at  Granada.  He  immediately  mttdeL 
the  head  of  all  the  chivalry  of  his  court,  to  tke 
tains  of  Ronda.  His  presence,  with  a  povertiii 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  A  pat  i 
Moors  were  suffered  to  ransom  lhemgdTCt.» 
embark  for  Africa;  others  were  made  to  oi 
Christianity;  and  those  of  Uie  town  where AeO 
tian  missionaries  had  been  massacred  vb«  i 
slaves.  From  the  conquered  Moors,  the  or 
but  heroic  end  of  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  vs 
lauied.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  it> 
Moors  came  to  strip  and  bury  the  dead,  the  W 
Don  Alonso  was  found  among  those  of  noreAi 
hundred  of  his  followers,  many  of  them  do;* 
cavaliers  of  distinction.  Though  the  peoMil 
Alonso  was  well  known  to  the  Moors,  bmei^ 
tinguished  among  them,  both  in  peace  andn 
it  was  so  covered  and  disfigured  with 
it  could  with  difficulty  be  reof^nised.  "Dp 
served  it  with  care,  and,  on  making  tbenr  a 
delivered  it  up  to  King  Ferdinand.  It  w« 
with  great  state,  to  Cordova,  amidiit  the  tae 
lamentations  of  all  Andalusia.  ^Theo  the  f> 
train  entered  Cordova,  and  the  inbabitaates* 
coffin,  containing  the  remains  <d  thear  brcniK' 
and  the  war-horse,  led  in  moomfol  tttff^ 
which  they  had  so  lately  seen  him  saly  k^ 
their  gates,  there  was  a  general  barst  of  grief  *** 
out  the  city.  The  body  was  interred  wiA  gn" 
and  solemnity  in  the  church  of  St  Ipofito-  ' 
years  afterwards,  his  grand-daogfater,  DeitCt 
of  Aguilar  and  Cordova,  MarchioneasoflVi^' 
his  tomb  to  be  altered.  Chi  examining  diets' 
head  of  a  lance  was  found  among  tbebooes,  iv 
without  doubt,  among  the  woonds  of  hisia^| 
combat.  The  name  of  this  accomplisbed  mi-' 
tian  cavalier  has  ever  remained  a  p^ 
the  chronicler  and  poet;  and  is  endeared  ti 
blic  memory  by  many  of  the  historical 
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songs  of  his  coontry.  For  a  long  time  the  people  of 
Cordova  were  indignant  at  the  brave  Count  de  UreOa, 
wIk),  they  Ihought,  liad  abandoned  Don  Alonso  in 
bis  extremity;  bat  the  Castilian  monarch  acquitted 
him  of  all  dtarge  of  the  kind,  and  continued  him  in 
honour  and  ofBce.  It  was  proved,  that  neither  he 
nor  his  people  could  succour  Don  Alonso,  or  even 
l(now  of  his  peril,  firom  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
There  is  a  moumfal  little  Spanish  ballad,  or  romance, 
which  breathes  the  public  grief  on  this  occasiou;  and 


tiie  populace,  on  the  retum  of  the  Gonnt  de  Urefla 
to  OHrdova,  assailed  him  with  one  of  its  plaintive 
and  reproachful  verses : 

"DecM,  Coode  de  UreSa, 
Don  Akxuo  donde  queda  ?  "  ■ 

Coont  <Ire2a!  Count  Drefia! 
Tell  m,  where  I*  Don  AlooM  ? 

•  Bleda,  I.  T,  c.  as. 


END  OF  THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 
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0g  (^toSvty^  Cragon,  <itnt. 


TO  DAVID  WILKIE,  ESQ.  R.A. 


MT   DIU  811, 

Ton  ma;  remember.  Out  in  the  rambles  we  once  took 
together  about  some  of  the  old  dties  of  Spain,  particolarly 
Toledo  and  Seville,  we  remarked  a  strong  miitore  of  the 
Saracenic  with  the  Gothic,  remaining  from  the  time  of  the 
Moors ;  and  were  more  than  once  struck  with  sceaes  and 
incidents  in  the  streets,  which  reminded  ns  of  passages  in 
the  "  Arabian  Nights."  You  then  nrged  me  to  write  some- 
thing that  should  illustrate  those  peculiarities,  "  something 
in  the  Haronn  Alnscbid  stjie,"  that  slionld  baveadaah  of 
that  Arabian  spice  which  pervades  every  thing  in  Spain.  I 
call  this  to  your  mind,  to  show  yon  that  you  are,  in  some 
degree,  responsible  for  the  present  work,  in  wliich  I  liave 
given  a  few  "  Arabesque  "  sketches  from  the  life,  and  tales 
founded  on  popular  traditions,  which  were  cUefly  struck  off 
dnriog  a  residence  in  one  of  the  most  Moresoo- Spanish 
places  in  the  Peninsula. 

I  inscribe  tliese  pages  to  yon  as  a  memorial  of  the  plea- 
sant scenes  we  liave  witnessed  together  in  tliat  land  of  ad- 
ventnre,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  an  esteem  for  yonr  worth 
wbidi  is  only  exceeded  by  admiration  of  yonr  talents. 
Tonr  flriend  and  feUow-traveUer, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
May.  ISS2. 


THE  JOURNEY. 


In  the  spring  of  1829,  the  Aathor  of  this  Work, 
wliom  curiosity  had  broaght  into  Spain,  made  a 
rambling  expedilion  from  Seville  to  Granada,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend,  a  member  of  the  Riusian  Em- 
bassy al'  Madrid.  Accident  had  thrown  ns  together 
from  distant  regions  of  the  globe,  and  a  similarity  of 
taste  led  us  to  wander  together  among  the  romantic 


mountains  of  Andalnsia.  Should  these  pages  meet 
his  eye,  wherever  thrown  by  the  duties  of  bis  station, 
whether  mingling  in  the  pageantry  of  courts,  or  me- 
ditating on  the  truer  glories  of  Nature,  may  (hey 
recall  the  scenes  of  our  adventurous  companionship, 
and  with  them  the  remembrance  of  one,  in  whom 
neither  time  nor  distance  will  obliterate  the  remem- 
brance of  his  gentleness  and  worth. 

And  here,  before  setting  forth,  let  me  indulge  in  a 
few  previous  remarks  on  Spanish  scenery  and  Spa- 
nish travelling.  Many  are  apt  to  picture  Spain  to 
their  imaginations  as  a  soft  southern  region,  decked 
oat  with  all  the  luxuriant  charms  of  voluptuous  Italy. 
On  the  contrary,  though  there  are  exceptions  in 
some  of  the  maritime  provinces,  yet,  for  the  greater 
part,  it  is  a  stem,  melancholy  country,  with  rugged 
mountains,  and  long  sweeping  plains,  destitute  of 
trees,  and  indescribably  silent  and  lonesome,  partak- 
ing of  the  savage  and  sectary  character  of  Africa. 
What  adds  to  this  silence  and  loneliness,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  anging-birds,  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
want  of  groves  and  hedges.  The  vulture  and  the 
eagle  are  seen  wheeling  about  the  mountain-clifb, 
and  soaring  over  the  plains,  and  groups  of  shy  Inis- 
tards  stalk  about  the  heaths;  but  the  myriads  of 
smaller  birds,  whidi  animate  the  whole  face  of  other 
countries,  are  met  with  in  but  few  provinces  in 
Spain,  and  in  those  diiefly  among  the  orchards  and 
gardens  which  surround  the  habitations  of  men. 

In  the  interior  provinces  the  traveller  occasionaUy 
traverses  great  tracts  cultivated  with  grain  as  far  as 
(he  eye  can  reach,  waving  at  times  with  verdure,  at 
other  times  naked  and  sun-burnt,  but  he  looks  round 
in  vain  for  the  hand  that  has  tilled  the  soil.  At 
length,  he  perceives  some  village  on  a  steep  hill,  or 
rugged  crag,  with  mouldering  battlements  and  ruined 
watch-tower;  a  stronghold,  in  old  times,  against 
dvil  war,  or  Moorish  inroad;  for  the  custom  among 
the  peasantry  of  congregating  together  for  mutual 
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protection,  is  still  kept  up  in  meet  parts  of  Spain, 
in  consequence  of  the  maraudings  of  roving  free- 
booters. 

But  though  a  great  part  of  Spain  is  deficient  in  the 
garniture  of  groves  and  forests,  and  the  softer  charms 
of  ornamental  cultivation,  yet  its  scenery  has  some- 
thing of  a  high  and  lofty  character  to  compensate 
the  want.  It  partakes  something  of  the  attributes  of 
its  people;  and  I  think  that  I  better  understand  the 
proud,  hardy,  frugal,  and  abstemious  Spaniard,  his 
manly  defiance  of  hardships,  and  contempt  of  effe- 
minate indulgences,  since  I  have  seen  the  country  he 
inhabits. 

There  is  something,  too,  in  the  sternly  simple  fea- 
tures of  the  Spanish  landscape,  that  impresses  on  the 
soul  a  feeling  of  sublimity.  The  immense  plains  of 
the  Gastiles  and  of  La  Mancba,  extending  as  far  as 
tiie  eye  can  readi,  derive  an  interest  from  their  very 
nakedness  and  immensity,  and  have  something  of  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  ocean.  In  ranging  over  these 
boundless  wastes,  the  eye  catches  sight  here  and 
there  of  a  stra^ling  herd  of  cattle  attended  by  a 
lonely  herdsman,  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  his 
long  slender  pike  tapering  up  like  a  lance  into  the 
air;  or,  beholds  a  long  train  of  mules  slowly  moving 
along  the  waste  like  a  train  of  camels  in  the  desert ; 
or,  a  single  herdsman,  armed  with  blunderbuss  and 
stiletto,  and  prowling  over  the  plain.  Thus  the  coun- 
try, the  habits,  the  very  looks  of  the  peqple,  have 
something  of  die  Arabian  character.  The  general 
insecurity  of  the  country  is  evinced  in  the  universal 
nse  of  weapons.  The  herdsman  in  the  field,  the 
shepherd  in  (he  plam,  has  his  musket  and  his  knife. 
The  wealthy  villager  rarely  ventures  to  the  market- 
town  without  his  trabuco,  and,  perhaps,  a  servant  on 
foot  with  a  blunderbuss  on  his  shoulder;  and  the 
most  petty  journey  is  undertaken  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  warlike  enterprise. 

The  dangers  of  the  road  produce  also  a  mode  of 
travelling,  resembling,  on  a  diminutive  scale,  the 
caravans  of  the  east.  The  arrieros,  or  carriers,  con- 
gr^ale  in  convoys,  and  set  off  in  large  and  well- 
armed  trains  on  appointed  days;  while  additional 
travellers  swell  their  number,  and  contribute  to  their 
strength.  In  this  primitive  way  is  the  commerce  of 
the  country  carried  on.  The  muleteer  is  tlie  general 
medium  of  traffic,  and  the  legitimate  traverser  of  the 
land,  crossing  the  peninsula  from  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Asturias  to  (he  Alpusarras,  theSerrania  de  Ronda, 
and  even  to  the  gates  of  Gibraltar.  He  lives  ihigally 
and  hardily:  his  alfoijas  of  coarse  doth  hold  his 
scanty  slock  of  provisions ;  a  leatiiem  botUe,  hanging 
at  his  saddle-bow,  contains  wine  or  water,  for  a  sup- 
ply across  barren  mountains  and  thirsty  plains.  A 
mule-cloth,  spread  upon  the  ground,  is  his  bed  at 
night,  and  his  pack-saddle  is  his  pillow.  His  low, 
but  clean-limbed  and  sinewy  form  betokens  strengtii ; 
his  complexion  is  dark  and  sunburnt;  his  eye  reso- 
lote,  but  quiet  in  its  expression,  except  when  kindled 
by  sudden  emotion ;  his  demeanour  is  frank,  manly, 


and  courteous,  and  he  never  passes  yoa  witbool  a 
grave  salutation  :  "  Dios  guarde  i  usted !"  "  Yava 
usted  con  Dios,  Caballero ! "  "  God  gnard  you '. " 
"God  be  with  you,  Cavalier !" 

As  these  men  have  often  their  whole  fiortane  at 
stake  upon  the  harden  of  their  mules,  they  have  tbcr 
weapons  at  hand,  slung  to  their  saddles,  and  ready 
to  be  snatched  out  for  desperate  defence.  But  thcs 
united  numbers  render  them  secure  against  petty 
bands  of  marauders,  and  the  solitary  banddero,  aimed 
to  the  teeth,  and  monnted  on  his  Andalusun  steed, 
boyen  about  them,  Vke  a  pirate  about  a  merdiaot 
convoy,  without  daring  to  make  an  assault. 

The  Spanish  muleteer  has  an  inexhaostitak  dock 
of  songs  and  ballads,  with  which  to  b^aile  Us  m- 
cessant  wayfaring.  The  airs  are  rude  and  sis^te, 
consisting  of  but  few  inflexions.  These  he  cfaaois 
forth  with  a  loud  voice,  and  long,  drawling  cadence, 
seated  sideways  on  his  mule,  who  seems  to  Kstcn 
with  infinite  gravity,  and  to  keep  time,  'with  bii 
paces,  to  the  tune.  The  couplets  tiius  dianted,  arc 
often  old  traditional  romances  about  the  Hoots,  or 
some  legend  of  a  saint,  or  some  love-ditty;  or  what  is 
still  more  frequent,  some  ballad  about  a  bold  eon- 
trabandista,  or  hardy  bandolero,  for  the  sinnggler 
and  the  robber  are  poetical  heroes  amcmg  the  oom- 
mon  people  of  Spain.  Often,  the  song  of  the  mule- 
teer is  composed  at  the  instant,  and  relates  to  seme 
local  scene,  or  some  incident  of  the  journey.  Tliii 
talent  of  singing  and  improvising  is  frequent  m  Spaia, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  inherited  from  the  Moon. 
There  is  something  wildly  pleasing  in  listening  t» 
these  ditties  among  the  rude  and  lonely  scenes  thai 
they  illustrate;  accompanied,  as  they  are,  by  the 
occasional  jingle  of  the  male-bell. 

It  has  a  most  picturesque  effect  also  to  meet  a  traia 
of  muleteers  in  some  mountain-pass.  First  yon  hear 
the  bells  of  the  leading  mules,  breaking  -with  their 
simple  melody  the  stillness  of  the  airy  height;  or, 
perhaps,  the  voice  of  the  muleteer  admonishing  sane 
tardy  or  wandering  animal,  or  chanting,  at  the  M 
stretch  of  his  Inngs,  some  traditionary  ballad.  At 
length  you  see  the  mules  slowly  winding  along  the 
cragged  defile,  sometimes  descending  prec^itoiB 
cli%,  so  as  to  present  themselves  in  full  relief  against 
the  sky,  sometimes  toiling  up  the  deep  arid  chasa 
below  you.  As  they  approadi,  you  descry  their  gaj 
decorations  of  worsted  tufts,  tassels,  and  saddle- 
cloths, while,  as  they  pass  by,  the  ever-ready  trahnos, 
slung  behind  the  pa(±s  and  saddles,  gives  a  hint  o( 
the  insecurity  of  the  road. 

The  ancient  kmgdom  of  Granada,  into  which  ire 
are  about  to  penetrate,  is  one  of  the  must  mountaiDOB 
regions  of  Spain.  Vast  sierras,  or  chains  (tfmonntaiBS. 
destitute  of  shrub  or  tree,  and  motded  with  variegal- 
ed  marbles  and  granites,  elevate  their  sunbomtsaa- 
mils  against  a  deep  blue  sky ;  yet  in  their  rugged 
bosoms  lie  engulfed  the  most  verdant  and  fniie 
valley,  where  the  desert  and  the  garden  strain  ft 
mastery,  and  the  very  rock  is,  as  it  were,  eompeOc^ 
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to  field  the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  dtrmi,  and  to 
blossom  \rith  the  myrtle  and  the  rose. 

In  the  wild  passes  of  these  monntains  the  sight  of 
walled  towns  and  villages,  bnilt  like  eagles'  nests 
among  the  clifb,  and  snrroonded  by  Moorish  battle- 
ments, or  of  mined  watch-towers  perched  on  lofty 
peaks,  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  chivalric  days  of 
Christian  and  Moslem  warfere,  and  to  the  romantic 
fitmggle  for  the  conquest  of  Granada.  In  traversing 
these  lofty  sierras  the  traveller  is  often  obliged  to 
alight  and  lead  his  horse  up  and  down  the  steep  and 
jaf^ged  ascents  and  descents,  resembling  (lie  broken 
steps  of  a  staircase.  Sometimes  the  road  winds  along 
dizzy  precipices,  vritbout  parapet  to  guard  him  from 
the  gul6  below,  and  then  will  plnnge  down  steep, 
and  dark,  and  dangeronsdedirilies.-  Sometimes  it 
straggles  throngh  rugged  barrancas,  or  ravines,  worn 
by  winter  torrents,  the  obscnre  path  of  the  oontra- 
bandista;  while,  ever  and  anon,  the  ominoos  cross, 
the  roonnmeat  of  robbery  and  murder,  erected  on  a 
moond  of  stones  at  some  lonely  part  of  the  road,  ad- 
monishes the  traveller  that  he  is  among  the  haunts 
of  banditti,  perhaps  at  that  very  moment  under  the 
eye  of  some  lurking  bandolero.  Sometimes,  in  wind- 
ing throQglt  the  narrow  valleys,  he  is  startled  by  a 
hoarse  bdlowing,  and  beholds  above  him  on  some 
green  fold  of  the  mountain  side  a  herd  of  fierce  An- 
dalusian  bolls  destined  for  the  combat  of  the  arena. 
There  is  something  awfol  in  the  contemplation  of 
ttiese  terrific  animals,  clothed  with  tremendous 
strength,  and  ranging  their  native  pastures  in  untam- 
ed wildness,  strangers  almost  to  the  face  of  man: 
they  know  no  one  but  the  solitary  herdsman  who  at- 
tends upon  them,  and  even  he  at  times  dares  not 
venture  to  approach  them.  The  low  bellowing  of 
these  bolls,  and  their  menacing  aspect  as  they  look 
down  from  their  rocky  height,  give  additiwal  wild- 
ness to  the  savage  scenery  around. 

I  have  been  betrayed  unconsciously  into  a  longer 
disquisition  than  I  had  intended  on  the  general  features 
of  Spanish  travelling ;  but  there  is  a  romance  about 
all  the  recollections  of  the  Peninsula  that  is  dear  to 
the  imagination. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May  that  my  companion  and 
myself  set  forth  from  Seville  on  our  route  to  Granada. 
We  had  made  all  due  preparations  for  the  natnre  of 
oor  journey,  which  lay  throngh  mountainous  regions, 
where  the  roads  are  little  better  than  mere  mule- 
paths,  and  too  frequently  beset  by  robbers.  The 
roost  valuable  part  of  our  lu^age  had  been  forward- 
ed by  the  arrieros ;  we  retained  merely  clothing  and 
necessaries  for  the  journey,  and  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  road,  with  a  sufficient  surplus  of  the 
latter  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  robbers  should  we 
be  assailed,  and  to  save  ourselves  from  the  rough 
treatment  that  awaits  the  too  wary  and  empty-handed 
traveller.  A  coupl^  of  stout  hired  steeds  were  pro- 
vided for  ourselves,  and  a  third  for  our  scanty  laggage, 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  a  sturdy  Biscayan  lad  of 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  to  guide  ns 


tlirongh  the  perplexed  mazes  of  the  mountain  roads, 
to  take  care  of  the  horses,  to  act  occasionally  as  our 
valet,  and  at  all  times  as  oar  guard ;  for  he  had  a 
formidable  trahnco  or  carbine,  to  defend  us  from 
rateros,  or  solitary  footpads,  about  which  weapon  he 
made  much  vain-glorious  boast,  though,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  his  generaldiip,  I  most  say  that  it  generally 
hung  unloaded  behind  his  saddle.  He  was,  however, 
a  faithful,  cheery,  kind^iearted  creature,  tall  of  saws 
and  proverbs  as  that  miracle  of  squires  the  renowned 
Sancho  himself,  whose  name  we  bestowed  upon  him; 
and,  like  a  true  Spaniard,  thon^  treated  by  us  with 
companionable  familiarity,  he  never  for  a  moment, 
in  his  utmost  hilarity,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  res- 
pectful decorum. 

Thus  equipped  and  attended,  we  set  out  on  our 
journey,  with  a  genuine  disposition  to  be  pleased. 
With  such  a  disposition,  what  a  country  is  Spain  for 
a  traveller,  where  the  most  miserable  inn  is  as  full  of 
adventure  as  an  enchanted  castle,  and  every  meal  is 
in  itself  an  achievement!    Let  others  repine  at  the 
lack  of  turnpike  roads  and  sumptuous  hotels,  and  all 
the  elaborate  comforts  of  a  country  cultivated  into 
tameness  and  common-place;  but  give  me  the  rude 
mountain  scramble,  the  roving,  hap-hazard  wayfar- 
ing, the  frank,  hospitable,  though  half-wild  manners, 
that  give  such  a  true  game  flavour  to  romantic  Spain ! 
Our  first  evenmg's  entertainment  had  a  relish  of 
the  kind.    We  arrived  after  sunset  at  a  little  town, 
among  the  hills,  after  a  fatigumg  journey  over  a  wide 
houseless  plain,   where  we  had   been  repeatedly 
drenched  with  showers.    In  the  inn  were  a  party  of 
Miqneletes,  who  were  patrolling  the  conntry  in  par- 
suit  of  robbers.    The  appearance  of  toreigners  like 
ourselves,  was  unusual  in  this  remote  town ;  mine 
host,  with  two  or  three  old  gossiping  comrades  in 
brown  cloaks,  studied  our  passports  in  a  comer  of 
the  posada,  while  an  alguazil  took  notes  by  the  dim 
li^tofalamp.    The  passports  were  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  perplexed  them,  but  our  Squire  Sancho 
assisted  Uiem  in  then:  studies,  and  magnified  opr  im- 
portance with  the  grandiloquence  of  a  Spaniard.    In 
the  mean  time  the  magnificent  distribution  of  a  few 
cigars  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  around  us ;  in  a  little 
while  the  whole  community  seemed  pat  in  agitation 
to  make  as  welcome.    The  corregidor  himself  wait- 
ed upon  us,  and  a  great  rush-bottomed  arm-chair 
was  ostentatiously  bolstered  into  our  room  by  our 
landlady,  for  the  accommodation  of  that  importantper- 
sonage.    The  commander  of  the  patrol  took  supper 
with  us ;  a  lively,  talking,  laughing  Andaluz,  who 
had  made  a  campaign  in  South  America,  and  re- 
counted his  exploits  in  love  and  war  with  much  pomp 
of  phrase,  vehemence  of  gesticulation,  and  mysterious 
rolling  of  the  eye.    He  told  us  that  he  had  a  list  q( 
all  the  robbers  m  the  country,  and  meant  to  ferret 
out  every  mother's  son  of  them;  he  offered  vs-it  the 
same  time  some  of  his  soldiers  as  an  escort.    "One 
is  enough  to  protect  you,  Seflores ;  the  robbers  know 
me  and  know  my  men;  the  sight  of  one  is  enough  to 
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spread  terror  through  a  whole  sierra."  We  thanked 
him  for  hi$  offer,  but  asspred  liim  in  his  own  strain, 
that  with  the  protection  of  our  redoubtable  Squire, 
Saneho,  we  were  not  afraid  of  all  the  ladrones  of  An- 
dalusia. 

While  we  were  sapping  with  our  Drawcansir  friend, 
we  heard  the  notes  of  a  guitar,  and  the  click  of  cas- 
taflets,  and  presently  a  chorus  of  voices  singing  a  po- 
pular air.  In  fact  mine  host  had  gathered  togettier 
the  amateur  singers  and  musicians,  and  the  rustic 
belles  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  going  forth,  the 
court-yard  of  the  inn  presented  a  scene  of  true  Spa- 
nish festivity.  We  took  our  seals  with  mine  host  and 
hostess  and  the  commander  of  the  patrol,  under  the 
archway  of  the  court;  the  gnitar  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  but  a  jovial  shoe-maker  was  the  Orpheus  of 
the  place.  He  was  a  pleasant-looking  fellow,  with 
huge  black  whiskers;  his  sleeves  were  rolled  up  lo 
ills  elbows,  he  touched  the  guitar  with  masterly  skill, 
and  sang  little  amorous  ditties  with  an  expressive  leer 
at  the  women,  with  whom  he  was  evidently  a  favour* 
ite.  He  afterwards  danced  a  fandango  with  a  buxom 
Aodalusian  damsel,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spec- 
tator. But  none  of  the  females  present  could  com- 
pare with  mine  host's  pretty  daugliter,  Pepita,  who 
had  slipped  away  and  made  her  toilette  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  had  covered  her  head  with  roses ;  and  who 
distinguished  lierself  in  a  bolero  with  a  handsome 
young  dragoon.  We  bad  ordered  our  host  lo  let  wine 
and  refreshment  circulate  freely  among  (he  company, 
yet  though  there  was  a  motley  assembly  of  soldiers, 
muleteers,  and  villagers,  no  one  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  sober  enjoyment.  Tiie  scene  was  a  study  for  a 
painter :  the  picturesque  group  of  dancers,  the  troopers 
in  their  half  military  dresses,  the  peasantry  wrapped 
in  their  brown  cloaks ;  nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  (he 
old  meagre  alguazil,  in  a  short  black  cloak,  who  took 
no  notice  of  anything  going  on,  but  sat  in  a  comer  dili- 
gently writing  by  the  dim  light  of  a  huge  copper 
lamp,  that  might  have  figured  in  the  days  of  Don 
Quixote. 

I  am  not  writing  a  regular  narrative,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  give  the  varied  events  of  several  days' 
rambling,  over  hill  and  dale,  and  moor  and  mountain. 
We  travelled  in  true  contrabandista  style,  taking  every 
thing  rough  and  smooth,  as  we  found  it,  and  mingling 
with  all  classes  and  conations  in  a  kmd  of  vagabond 
companionship.  It  is  the  true  way  to  travel  in  Spain. 
Knowing  the  scanty  larders  of  the  inns,  and  the  naked 
tracts  of  country  which  the  traveller  has  often  (o  tra- 
verse, we  had  Uken  care,  on  starting,  to  have  the 
alfoijas,  or  saddle-bags,  of  our  Squire  well  slocked 
with  cold  provisions,  and  his  bota,  or  leathern  bottle, 
which  was  of  portly  dimensions,  filled  to  tlie  neck 
with  choice  Valdepeitaa  wine.  As  this  was  a  mtmi- 
tion  for  our  campaign  more  important  than  even  his 
trabuco,  we  exhorted  him  to  have  an  eye  lo  it;  and 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  his  namesake,  the 
trencher-loving  Sancljo  hmiself,  could  not  excel  him 
as  a  provident  pm-veyor.    Though  the  albijas  and 


bota  were  repeatedly  and  vigoroualy  aaaaited  tbioagii- 
out  the  journey,  they  af^ieared  to  have  a  nuracaloe* 
property  of  being  never  empty ;  for  our  vigilaol  Squire 
took  care  to  sack  every  thing  that  remained  from  ear 
evening  repasts  at  the  inns,  to  supply  our  next  day't 
lunclieon. 

What  luxurious  noontide  repasts  have  vre  made,  m 
(he  green  sward  by  the  side  of  a  brook  or  fooniaii, 
under  a  shady  tree !  and  then  what  deliciaiic  atMm 
on  our  cloaks  spread  out  on  the  herbage ! 

We  paused  one  day  at  noon,  for  a  repast  of  the 
kind.  It  was  in  a  pleasant  little  green  meadow,  wt- 
rounded  by  hills  covered  with  olive-trees.  Onrdmb 
were  spread  on  the  grass  under  an  elm-tree,  by  iht 
side  of  a  bubbling  rivulet;  our  horses  were  tohered 
where  they  might  crop  the  herbage ;  and  Sancfao  pn- 
ducedbisalfiirjas  withanairoftriompb.  Tbeyoas- 
(ained  the  contributions  of  four  days'  joameying,  bat 
had  been  signally  enriched  by  the  foraging  u(  ibc 
previous  evening  in  a  plenteous  inn  at  Asleqatn. 
Our  Squire  drew  forth  the  heten^ieneouB  cmMetfk, 
one  by  one,  and  these  seemed  to  have  no  end.  Fiisi 
came  forth  a  shoulder  of  roasted  kid,  very  littie  (Jk 
worse  for  wear ;  then  an  entire  partridge ;  then  a  gicM 
morsel  of  salted  cod-fish  wrapped  in  paper  ;  then  the 
residue  of  a  ham;  (hen  the  half  of  a  pullet,  tofdba 
with  several  rolls  of  bread,  and  a  rabUe  rout  *f 
oranges,  figs,  raisins,  and  walnuts.  His  bota  also  bad 
been  recruited  with  some  excellent  wine  of  Hab^ 
At  every  fresh  apparition  from  his  larder,  be  vaiid 
enjoy  our  ludicrous  surprise,  throwing  himself  tat 
on  the  grass,  and  shouting  with  laughter.  NoduDf 
pleased  the  simple-hearted  varlet  more  than  to  he 
compared,  for  bis  devotion  lo  the  trencher,  to  tiw  re- 
nowned Squire  of  Don  Quixote.  He  was  well  vened 
in  the  history  of  (he  Don,  and,  like  most  of  the  oem- 
mon  people  of 'Spaiu,  he  firmly  believed  it  to  be  a  irat 
history. 

"All  that,  however,  happened  a  long  lime  ago. 
seAor?"  said  he  to  me  one  day,  with  an  inqora^ 
look. 

"  A  very  long  time,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  dare  say  more  than  a  thousand  years? "  tui 
looking  dubiously. 

"  I  dare  say,  not  less." 

The  Squire  was  satisfied. 

As  we  were  making  a  repast,  above  described,  aid 
diverting  ourselves  with  (he  simple  drollery  of  av 
Squire,  a  solitary  beggar  approached  us,  who  bal 
almost  the  look  of  a  pilgrim.  He  was  evidenily  ^«iy 
old,  with  a  grey  heard,  and  supported  himself  oa  * 
staff,  yet  age  had  not  bowed  him  down;  be  was  lal 
and  erect,  and  had  the  wreck  of  a  fine  form.  He  ware 
a  round  Andalusian  bat,  a  sheep-skin  jacket,  aori 
leathern  breeches,  gaiters  and  sandals.  His  dies. 
though  old  and  patched,  was  decent,  bis  demeaoMr 
manly,  and  he  addre^ed  us  with  tliat  grave  eourtts! 
that  is  lo  be  remarked  in  the  lowest  Spaniard.  Vt 
were  in  a  favourable  mood  for  su(^  a  visitor;  and  is 
a  freak  of  capricious  charity,  gave  bim  some  sitter- > 
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loaf  of  floe  wbeaten  bread,  and  a  goblet  of  our  choice 
wfaM  of  Malaga.  He  received  them  thaolifally,  but 
xritlKMit  any  grovelling  tribale  of  gratitude.  Tasting 
the  wine,  he  held  It  up  to  the  light,  with  a  slight 
beam  of  surprise  in  his  eye,  then  quafling  it  off  at  a 
draught;  "  It  is  many  years,"  said  he, "  since  I  have 
tasted  audi  wine.  It  is  a  cordial  to  an  old  man'a 
heart."  Then,  looking  at  the  beautiful  wheaten  loaf, 
"bendiio  sea  talpan!"  "blessed  be  such  bread!" 
80  saying,  he  pot  it  in  his  wallet.  We  urged  him  to 
eat  it  on  the  spot.  "  No,  Seftores,"  replied  he,  "  the 
wine  I  had  to  drink  or  leave;  but  the  bread  I  must 
lake  home  to  share  with  my  family." 

Our  man  Sancho  sought  our  eye,  and  reading  per- 
mission tliere,  gave  the  old  man  some  of  tlie  ample 
fragments  of  onr  repast,  on  condition,  however,  tliat 
he  should  sit  down  and  make  a  meal. 

He  accordingly  took  his  seal  at  some  little  distance 
from  08,  and  began  to  eat  slowly  and  with  a  sobriety 
and  decorum  that  would  have  become  a  hidalgo. 
There  was  altogether  a  measured  manner  and  a  quiet 
self-possession  about  the  old  man,  that  made  me  think 
he  had  seen  better  days :  his  language,  too,  though 
simple,  had  occasionally  sometliing  picturesque  and 
almost  poetical  in  the  phraseology.  I  set  him  down 
for  some  broken-down  cavalier.  I  was  mistaken;  it 
was  nothing  but  the  innate  courtesy  of  a  Spaniard, 
and  the  poetical  torn  of  thought  and  language  often 
to  be  found  in  the  lowest  classes  of  this  clear-witted 
people.  For  fifty  years,  he  told  us,  he  had  been  a 
shepherd,  but  now  he  was  out  of  employ,  and  des- 
titute. "  When  I  was  a  young  man,"  said  he, "  no- 
thing could  harm  or  trouble  me;  I  was  always  well, 
always  gay ;  but  now  I  am  seventy-nine  years  of  age, 
and  a  beggar,  and  my  heart  begins  to  fail  me." 

Still  he  was  not  a  regular  mendicant :  it  was  not 
until  recently  that  want  had  driven  him  to  this  de- 
gradation ;  and  he  gave  a  touching  picture  of  the 
atru^Ie  between  hunger  and  pride,  when  abject  des- 
titution first  came  upon  him.  He  was  returning  from 
Malaga  without  money ;  he  had  not  tasted  food  for 
some  time,  and  was  crossing  one  of  the  great  plains 
of  Spain,  where  there  were  but  few  habitations. 
"When  almost  dead  with  hunger,  he  applied  at  the 
door  of  a  venta  or  country  inn.  "  Perdone  vstedpor 
Dios,  hermanol"  (Excnse  us,  brother,  for  God's 
sake !)  was  the  reply— the  usual  mode  in  Spain  of  re- 
fusing a  beggar.  "  I  turned  away,"  said  he, "  with 
shame  greater  than  my  hanger,  for  my  heart  was 
yet  too  proud.  I  came  to  a  river  with  high  banks 
and  deep  rapid  current,  and  fell  tempted  to  throw 
myself  in :  '  What  should  such  an  old,  worthless, 
wretched  man  as  I  live  for  ? '  But  when  I  was  on  the 
brink  of  the  current,  I  thought  on  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  tnmed  away.  I  travelled  on  until  I  saw  a  coun- 
try seat  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  and  entered 
the  ooter  gate  of  the  court-yard.  The  door  was 
shat,  but  there  were  two  young  senoras  at  a  window. 
I  approached  and  begged  1— Perdone  nstedpor  Uos, 
ktmumo!'    (Excuse  us,  brother,  for  God's  sake!) 


and  the  window  closed.  I  crept  out  ofthc  court-yard, 
but  hiihger  overcame  me,  and  my  heart  gave  way : 
I  thought  my  hour  at  hand,  so  I  laid  myself  down  at 
the  gate,  commended  myself  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
covered  my  head  to  die.  In  a  little  while  afterwards 
the  master  of  the  house  came  home .-  seeing  me  lying 
at  his  gate,  he  uncovered  my  head,  had  pity  on  my 
grey  hairs,  took  me  into  his  house,  and  gave  me  food. 
So,  Seftores,  you  see  that  one  should  always  put  con- 
fidence in  the  protection  of  the  Virgin." 

The  old  man  was  on  his  way  to  his  native  place, 
Archidona,  which  was  close  by,  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  and  rugged  mountain.  He  pointed  to  the  ruins 
of  its  old  Moorish  casUe :  "  That  castle,"  he  said, 
"  was  inhabited  by  a  Moorish  king  at  the  time  of  the 
wars  of  Granada.  Queen  Isabella  invaded  it  with  a 
great  army ;  but  the  king  looked  down  from  his  casUe 
among  the  clouds,  and  laughed  her  to  scorn !  Upon 
this  the  Virgin  appeared  to  the  queen,  and  guided  her 
and  her  army  up  a  mysterious  path  in  the  mountains, 
which  had  never  before  been  known.  When  the 
Moor  saw  her  coming,  he  was  astonished,  and  spring- 
ing with  his  horse  from  a  precipice,  was  dashed  to 
pieces!  The  marks  of  his  horse's  hoofs."  said  the  old 
man,  "are  to  be  seen  in  the  margin  of  the  rock  to 
this  day.  And  see,  Senores,  yonder  is  the  road  by 
which  the  queen  and  her  army  mounted :  you  see  it 
like  a  riband  up  the  mountain  side ;  but  the  miracle 
is,  that,  though  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance,  when 
you  come  near,  it  disappears!" 

The  ideal  road  to  which  he  p(rinted  w-is  undoubt- 
edly a  sandy  ravine  of  the  mountain,  which  looked 
narrow  and  defined  at  a  distance,  but  became  broad 
and  indistinct  on  an  approach. 

As  the  old  man's  heart  warmed  with  wine  and 
wassail,  he  went  on  to  tell  us  a  story  of  the  buried 
treasure  left  under  the  casUe  by  the  Moorish  king. 
His  own  house  was  next  to  the  foundations  of  the 
casUe.  The  curate  and  notary  dreamed  three  times 
of  the  treasure,  and  went  to  work  at  the  place  pointed 
out  in  their  dreams.  His  own  son-in-law  heard  the 
sound  of  their  pickaxes  and  spades  at  night.  What 
they  found  nobody  knows;  they  became  suddenly 
rich,  but  kept  their  own  secret.  Thus  the  old  man 
had  once  been  next  door  to  fortune,  but  was  doomed 
never  to  get  under  the  same  roof. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  stories  of  treasure  btnried 
by  the  Moors,  which  prevail  throughout  Spain,  arc 
most  current  among  the  poorest  people.  It  is  tims, 
kind  Nature  consoles  wiUi  shadows  for  the  lack  of 
substantials.  The  thirsty  man  dreams  of  fountains 
and  mnning-streams;  the  hungry  man  of  ideal  ban- 
quets ;  and  the  poor  man  of  heaps  of  bidden  gold : 
nothing  certainly  is  more  magnificent  than  the  ima- 
gination of  a  beggar. 

The  last  travelling  sketch  I  shall  give,  is  an  even- 
ing scene  at  the  littie  city  of  Loxa.  This  was  a  fa- 
mous belligerent  frontier  post  in  the  lime  of  the  Moors, 
and  repulsed  Ferdinand  from  its  walls.  It  was  the 
stronghold  of  old  Ali  Atar,  the  father-in-law  of.Boab^ 
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dil,  when  that. fiery  vet«ran  tallied  forth  with  his 
son-in-law  on  their  disastrous  inroad,  that  ended  in 
the  death  of  the  chieftain  and  the  capture  of  the  mo- 
narch. Loxa  is  wildly  situated  in  a  broken  mountain 
pass,  on  the  banlis  of  the  Xenil,  among  rocks  and 
groves,  and  meadows  and  gardens.  The  people  seem 
still  to  retain  tlie  bold  fiery  spu-it  of  the  olden  time. 
Oar  inn  was  suited  to  the  place.  It  was  kept  by  a 
young  and  handsome  Andalusian  widow,  whose  trim 
basqaina  of  black  silk,  fringed  with  bugles,  setoff  the 
play  of  a  graceful  form  and  round  pliant  limbs.  Her 
step  was  firm  and  elastic ;  her  dark  eye  was  full  of 
fire :  and  the  coquetry  of  her  air,  and  varied  orna- 
ments of  her  person,  showed  that  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  admired. 

She  was  well  matched  by  a  Jbrother,  nearly  about 
her  own  age;  they  were  perfect  models  of  the  An- 
dalusian Majo  and  Maja.  He  was  tall,  vigorous,  and 
well-formed,  with  a  clear  olive-complexion,  a  dark 
beaming  eye,  and  curling  chestnut  whiskers  that  met 
under  his  chin.  He  was  gallantly  dressed  in  a  short 
green  velvet  jacket,  fitted  to  his  shape,  profusely  de- 
corated with  silver  buttons,  with  a  white  handkerchief 
in  each  pocket.  He  had  breeches  of  the  same,  with 
rows  of  buttons  from  the  hips  to  the  knees ;  a  pink 
silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  gathered  through 
a  ring,  on  the  bosom  of  a  neatly  plaited  shirt;  a  sash 
round  the  waist  to  match ;  bottinas,  or  spatterdashes, 
of  the  finest  russet  leather,  elegantly  worked,  and 
open  at  the  calf  to  show  his  stocking;  and  russet- 
shoes,  setting  off  a  well-shaped  foot. 

As  he  was  standing  at  the  door,  a  horseman  rode 
up  and  entered  into  low  and  earnest  conversation  with 
him.  He  was  dressed  in  similar  style,  and  almost 
with  eqaal  finery;  a  man  about  thirty,  square-built, 
with  strong  Roman  features,  handsome,  though 
slightly  pitted  with  the  small-pox;  with  a  free,  bold, 
and  somewhat  daring  air.  His  powerful  black  horse 
was  decorated  with  tassels  and  fanciful  trappings, 
and  a  couple  of  broad-mouthed  blunderbusses  hung 
behind  the  saddle.  He  had  the  airof  oneof  those  con- 
trabandistas  that  I  have  seen  in  the  mountains  of  La 
Ronda,  and  evidently  had  a  good  undersUnding  with 
the  brother  of  mine  hostess;  nay,  if  I  mistake  not,  he 
was  a  favoured  admirer  of  the  widow.  In  fact,  tlie 
whole  inn  and  its  inmates  had  something  of  a  contra- 
bandista  aspect,  and  the  blunderbuss  stood  in  a  corner 
beside  the  guitar.  The  horseman  I  have  mentioned, 
passed  his  evening  in  the  posada,  and  sang  several 
bold  mountain  romances  with  great  spirit.  As  we 
were  at  supper,  two  poor  Asturians  put  in  in  distress, 
beting  food  and  a  night's  lodging.  They  had  been 
waylaid  by  robbers  as  they  came  from  a  fair  among 
the  mountains,  robbed  of  a  horse,  which  carried  all 
their  stock  in  trade,  stripped  of  their  money  and  most 
of  their  apparel,  beaten  for  having  offered  resistance, 
and  left  almost  naked  in  the  road.  My  companion, 
with  a  prompt  generosity,  natural  to  him,  ordered 
them  a  sapper  and  a  bed,  and  gave  them  a  sum  of 
money  to  help  them  forward  towards  (heir  home. 


As  the  evening  advanced,  the  dramatis 
thickened.  A  large  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  «f 
powerful  frame,  came  strolling  in,  to  gossip  with  Dane 
hostess.  He  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary  Andalusiaa 
costume,  but  had  a  huge  sabre  tucked  nnder  bis  am; 
wore  large  moustaches,  and  had  something  of  a  kiftf 
swa^ring  air.  Every  one  seemed  to  regard  Ub 
with  great  deference. 

Our  man  Sancho  whi^)«^  to  us  that  be  was  Dn 
Ventura  Rodriguez,  the  hero  and  champion  of  Lou, 
famous  for  his  prowess  and  the  strengtli  of  bis  «■. 
In  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  be  surprised  six 
troopers  who  were  asleep :  be  first  secured  their  bonei, 
then  attacked  them  with  his  sabre,  killed  some,  and 
took  the  rest  prisoners.  For  this  exploit  the  tii^ 
allows  him  a  peseta  (Uie  fifth  of  a  duro,  or  doUar'j  pa 
day,  and  has  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  Don. 

I  was  amused  to  notice  his  swelling  language  ao4 
demeanour.  He  was  evidently  a  thorough  Andalusiaii. 
boastful  as  he  was  brave.  His  sabre  was  always  b 
his  hand  or  under  his  arm.  He  carries  it  always  abeai 
with  him  as  a  child  does  her  doll,  calls  it  his  Saati 
Teresa,  and  says  that  when  he  draws  it,  "  TiemUa  h 
tierra!" — the  earth  trembles! 

I  sat  until  a  late  hour  listenmg  to  the  varied  theaes 
of  this  motley  group,  who  mingled  together  with  Uk 
unreserve  of  a  Spanish  posada.  We  had  awlia- 
bandista  songs,  stories  of  robbers,  guerilla  expkib. 
and  Moorish  legends.  The  last  were  firom  our  b»i- 
some  landlady,  who  gave  a  poetical  account  of  ik 
Infiernos,  or  infernal  regions  of  Loxa — dark  ctvaas, 
in  which  subterranean  streams  and  waterUls  nafce 
a  mysterious  sound.  The  conmion  people  say  (lat 
there  are  money-coiners  shut  up  there  from  tbe  tine 
of  the  Moors;  and  that  the  Moorish  kings  kept  that 
treasures  in  those  caverns. 

Were  it  the  purport  of  this  work,  I  could  fill  its 
pages  with  the  mcidents  and  scenes  of  our  rambiiii; 
expedition ;  but  other  themes  invite  me.  Joumeyia; 
in  this  manner,  we  at  length  emei^d  from  the  moiB- 
tains,  and  entered  upon  the  beautihil  Vega  of  Gn- 
nada.  Here  we  look  our  last  mid-day's  repast  noder 
a  grove  of  olive-trees,  on  the  borders  of  a  rindM, 
with  the  old  Moorish  capital  m  the  distance,  and  au- 
mated  by  the  ruddy  towers  of  the  Albambra,  vhSr, 
for  above  it,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
shone  like  silver.  The  day  was  without  a  doud,  xui 
the  heat  of  the  sun  tempered  by  cool  breezes  dram  the 
mountains;  after  our  repast,  we  spread  oar  do^ 
and  took  our  last  siesta,  lulled  by  tlie  bummii^  w( 
bees  among  the  flowers,  and  the  notes  of  ring-doves 
from  the  neighbouring  oUve-trees.  When  tbe  siritry 
hours  were  past,  we  resumed  our  journey;  and  after 
passing  between  hedges  of  aloes  and  Indian  figs,  and 
through  a  wilderness  of  gardens,  arrived,  about  sansd, 
at  the  gates  of  Granada. 


To  the  traveller  imbued  with  a  feeling  for  tbe  kb- 
torical  and  poetical,  the  Alhambra  of  Granada  is  » 
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much  an  otgeet  of  veneratioa,  as  is  the  Kaaba,  or  sa- 
cred house  of  Mecca,  to  all  true  Moslem  pilgrims. 
How  many  l^ends  and  traditions,  true  and  liibnious ; 
how  many  songs  and  romances,  Spanish  and  Arabian, 
of  love,  and  war,  and  chivalry,  are  associated  with 
tliis  romantic  pQe !  The  reader  may  judge,  therefore, 
of  oor  delight,  when,  shortly  after  onr  arrival  in  Gra- 
nada, the  Governor  of  the  Alhambra  gave  ns  his 
permission  to  occupy  his  vacant  apartments  in  the 
Moorish  palace.  My  companion  was  soon  summoned 
away  by  the  duties  of  his  station ;  but  I  remained  for 
several  months,  spell-bound  in  the  old  enchanted 
pile.  The  following  papers  are  the  result  of  my  re- 
veries and  researches  during  that  delicious  thraldom. 
If  they  have  the  power  of  imparting  any  of  the  witdi- 
ing  charms  of  the  place  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  he  will  not  repine  at  lingering  with  me  for 
a  season  in  the  legendary  halls  of  the  Alhambra. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 


The  Alhambra  is  an  ancient  fortress  or  castellated 
palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  where  they 
held  doaninion  over  this  their  boasted  terrestrial  pa- 
radise, and  made  their  last  stand  for  empire  in  Spain. 
The  palace  occupies  but  a  portion  of  the  fortress,  the 
walls  of  which,  studded  with  towers,  stretch  irregu- 
larly round  the  whole  crest  of  a  lofty  hill  that  over- 
looks the  city ,  and  forms  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
or  snowy  mountain. 

In  the  time  of  the  Moors,  the  fortress  was  capable 
of  containing  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  within 
its  precincts,  and  served  occasionally  as  a  stronghold 
of  the  sovereigns  against  their  r^Uions  subjects. 
After  the  kingdom  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  the  Alhambra  continued  a  royal  demesne, 
and  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  the  Castilian  mo- 
narchs.  The  Emperor  Charles  Y  began  a  sumptuous 
palace  within  ite  walls,  but  was  deterred  from  com- 
pleting it  by  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes.  The 
last  royal  residenU  were  Philip  V,  and  his  beautiful 
queen,  Elizabetta  of  Parma,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
ceutary.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  their 
reception.  The  palace  and  gardens  were  placed  in  a 
state  of  repair,  and  a  new  suite  of  apartments  erected, 
and  decorated  by  artists  brought  fkttm  luly.  The 
sojourn  of  the  sovereigns  was  transient,  and  after 
their  departure  the  palace  once  more  ba»me  deso- 
late. Still  the  place  was  maintained  with  some  mili- 
tary slate.  The  governor  held  it  immediately  from 
the  crown,  its  jnrisdicticm  extended  down  into  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  was  mdependent  of  the  Cap- 
tain-General of  Granada.  A  considerable  garrison 
was  kept  up,  the  governor  had  his  apartmento  in  the 
liroot  of  the  old  Moorish  palace,  and  never  descended 
into  Granada  without  some  military  parade.  The 
forlres9  in  feet  was  a  little  town  of  itself,  having  se- 


veral streets  of  houses  within  its  walls,  together  with 
a  Franciscan  convent  and  a  parocliial  church. 

The  desertion  of  the  court,  however,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  Alhambra.  Its  beautiful  halls  became 
desolate,  and  some  of  them  fell  to  ruin)  the  gardens 
were  destroyed,  and  the  fountams  ceased  to  [day. 
By  degrees  the  dwellings  became  filled  up  with  a  loose 
and  lawless  population ;  contrabandistas,  who  availed 
themselves  of  its  independent  jurisdiction  to  carry  on 
a  wide  and  daring  course  of  smuggling,  and  thieves 
and  n^es  of  all  sorts,  who  made  this  their  place  of 
refuge  from  whence  they  might  depredate  upon  Gra- 
nada and  its  vicinity.  The  strong  arm  of  govern- 
ment at  length  interfered :  the  whole  community  was 
thoroughly  sifted ;  none  were  suffered  to  remain  but 
such  as  were  of  honest  character,  and  had  legitimate 
right  to  a  residence ;  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
were  demolished,  and  a  mere  hamlet  left,  with  the 
parochial  church  and  the  Franciscan  convent.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  troubles  in  Spain,  when  Granada  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  Alhambra  was  gar- 
risoned by  tlieir  troops,  and  the  palace  was  occa- 
aonally  inhabited  by  the  French  commander.  With 
Ihatentightened  taste  which  has  ever  distinguished  the 
French  nation  in  their  conquests,  this  monument  of 
Moorish  elegance  and  grandeur  was  rescued  from  the 
absolute  ruin  and  desolation  that  were  overwhelm' 
ing  it.  The  roofs  were  rquired,  the  saloons  and  gal- 
leries protected  from  the  weather,  the  gardens  cul- 
tivated, the  water-courses  restored,  the  fountains  once 
more  made  to  throw  up  their  sparkling  showers;  and 
Spain  may  thank  her  invaders  tot  having  preserved 
to  her  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  her  histo- 
rical monuments. 

On  the  departure  of  the  French  they  blew  up  se- 
veral towers  of  the  outer  wall,  and  left  the  fortifica- 
tions scarcely  tenable.  Since  that  time  the  military 
importance  of  the  post  is  at  an  end.  The  garrison  is 
a  handful  of  invalid  soldiers,  whose  principal  duty  is 
to  guard  some  of  the  outer  towers,  which  serve  oc- 
caaonally  as  a  prison  of  state;  and  the  governor, 
abandoning  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Alhambra,  resides  in 
the  centre  of  Granada,  for  the  more  convenient  dis- 
patch of  his  official  duties.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
brief  notice  of  the  state  of  the  fortress  without  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  honourable  exertions  of  its  pre- 
sent commander,  Don  Francisco  de  Sema,  who  is 
tasking  all  the  limited  resources  at  his  command  to 
put  tlie  palace  in  a  state  of  repair,  and,  by  his  judi- 
cious precautions,  has  for  some  tune  arrested  its  too 
certain  decay.  Had  his  predecessors  dischaiged  the 
duties  of  their  station  with  equal  fidelity,  the  Al- 
hambra mi^t  yet  have  remained  in  almost  its  pris- 
tine beanty :  were  government  to  second  him  with 
means  equal  to  bis  zeal,  this  edifice  might  still  be 
preserved  to  adorn  the  land,  and  to  attract  the  cn- 
rioos  and  enlightened  of  every  dime  for  many  gene- 
rations. 
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imilRIOR  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 


Thb  Alhambra  has  been  so  often  and  so  minutely 
described  by  travellers,  that  a  mere  sketch  will,  pro- 
bably, be  sufficient  for  the  reader  to  refresh  his  re- 
collection; I  will  give,  therefore,  a  brief  account  of 
our  visit  to  it  the  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Gra- 
nada. 

Leaving  our  posada  of  La  Espada,  we  traversed 
the  renowned  square  of  the  Ylvarrambla,  once  the 
«oene  of  Moorish  jousts  and  tournaments,  now  a 
crowded  market-place.  From  thence  we  proceeded 
along  the  Zacalin,  the  main  street  of  what,  in  the 
time  of  the  Moors,  was  the  Great  Bazaar,  where  the 
small  shops  and  narrow  alleys  slill  retain  the  Orien- 
tal character.  Crossing  an  open  place  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  Captain-General,  we  ascended  a  con- 
fined and  winding  street,  the  name  of  which  re- 
minded us  of  the  chivalric  days  of  Granada.  It  is 
called  the  Calle,  or  street  of  the  Gomeres,  from  a 
Moorish  family  famous  in  chronicle  and  song.  This 
street  led  up  to  a  massive  gateway  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, built  by  Charles  Y,  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  domains  of  the  Alhambra. 

At  the  gate  were  two.  or  three  ragged  and  super- 
annuated soldiers,  dozing  on  a  stone  bench,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Zegris  and  the  Abencerrages;  while  a 
tall  meagre  varlet,  whose  rusty-brown  cloak  was 
evidently  intended  to  conceal  the  ragged  state  of  his 
netlier  garments,  was  lounging  in  the  sunshine  and 
gossiping  with  an  ancient  sentinel  on  duty.  He  joined 
us  as  we  entered  the  gate,  and  offered  his  services  to 
show  us  the  fortress. 

I  have  a  traveller's  dislike  to  officious  ciceroni,  and 
did  not  altogether  like  the  garb  of  the  applicant. 

"You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  I  pre- 
sume?" 

"  Ningnno  mas;  pues,  Setlor,  soy  bijo  dela  Alham- 
bra."— (Nobody  better;  hi  fact.  Sir,  I  am  a  son  of 
the  Alhambra !) 

The  common  Spaniards  have  certainly  a  most  poet*- 
teal  way  of  expressing  themselves.  "  A  son  of  the 
Alhambra!"  the  appellation  caught  me  at  once;  the 
very  tattered  garb  of  my  new  acquaintance  assumed  a 
dignity  in  my  eyes.  It  was  emblematic  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  place  and  befitted  the  progeny  of  a  ruin. 

I  put  some  farther  questions  to  him,  and  found 
that  his  title  was  legitimate.  His  family  had  lived 
in  the  fortress  from  generation  to  generation  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  conquest.  His  name  was  Ma- 
teo Ximenes.  "  Then,  perhaps,"  said  I,  "  you  may 
be  a  descendant  from  the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes?" 
— "  Dios  Sabe !  God  knows,  Seftor  I  It  may  be  so. 
We  are  the  oldest  family  in  the  Alhambra,— Cris- 
(ianos  Fiejos,  old  Christians,  without  any  taint  of 
Moor  or  Jew.  I  know  we  belong  to  some  great  fa- 
mily or  other,  but  I  forget  whom.  My  father  knows 
all  about  it :  he  has  the  coat-of-arms  hanging  up  in 


his  cottage,  np  In  the  fbrtress."— There  ii  not  ni 
Spaniard,  however  poor,  but  has  some  cUim  t«lii^ 
pedigree.  The  first  title  of  this  ta{;ged  vmiIit. 
however,  had  completely  captivated  me,  so  I  ^ 
accepted  the  services  of  the  "  son  of  the  Alhuiln.' 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  deep  namm  ntJM. 
filled  with  beautifiil  groves,  with  a  8tee|>aTeDw,iit 
various  footpaths  winding  through  it,  bordtftdttt 
stone  seals,  and  ornamented  with  foantains.  Tg« 
left,  we  beheld  the  towers  of  the  Alhambn  1>h% 
above  ns;  to  our  right,  on  the  opposite  mkoftk 
ravine,  we  were  equally  dnninaled  by  rinl  tmn 
on  a  rocky  eminence.  These,  we  were  toM,  me 
the  Torres  Vermejos,  or  vermilk>n  towen,  m  aid 
fhHH  their  ruddy  hue.  No  one  knows  ibcir  nb. 
They  are  of  a  date  much  anterior  to  the  AOa^ 
some  suppose  them  to  have  been  built  by  Ike  Ro- 
mans; others,  by  some  wandering  colony  of  Phai- 
cians.  Ascending  the  steep  and  shady  aTcinc,  <t 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  square  Moorish  tnra. 
forming  a  kind  of  barbacan,  through  which  paswl 
the  main  entrance  to  the  fortress.  Within  the  hr- 
bacan  was  another  group  of  veteran  invalids,  w 
mounting  guard  at  the  portal,  while  the  rest,  wnifd 
in  their  tattered  cloaks,  slept  on  the  stone  be»i& 
This  porUl  is  called  the  Gate  of  Justice,  from  the  lii- 
bunal  held  within  iu  porch  during  the  Moileaidi- 
mination,  for  the  immediate  trial  of  petty  tum.t 
custom  common  to  the  Oriental  nattoos,  and  m 
sionally  alluded  to  in  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  great  vestibule,  or  porch  of  the  gale,  is  Swri 
by  an  immense  Arabian  arch,  of  the  horse-shoe  in. 
which  springs  to  half  the  height  of  tlie  lover.  0» 
the  key-stone  of  thb  arch  is  engraven  a  ^^ 
hand.  Within  the  vestibule,  (m  the  kej-stoee  eli^ 
portal,  is  sculptured,  in  like  manner,  a  gigiolictf!' 
Those  who  pretend  to  smne  knowledge  of  )bli» 
melan  symbols,  affirm  tliat  the  hand  is  tLeenUo 
of  doctrine,  and  the  key  of  faith ;  tlie  latter,  ib(;»lil' 
was  emblazoned  on  the  standard  of  the  lMif> 
when  they  subdued  Andalusia,  in  (^position  ui  ilr 
Christian  emblem  of  the  Cross.  A  differwt  a^ 
nation,  however,  was  given  by  the  legitimate  «•'' 
the  Alhambra,  and  one  more  in  unison  with  fkv- 
lions  of  the  common  people,  who  attadi  somelkK 
of  mystery  and  magic  to  every  thing  Maori*,  •■ 
liave  all  kind  of  superstitions  connected  with  Us* 
Moslem  fortress. 

According  to  Mateo,  it  was  a  traditk)n  handedikin 
from  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  which  he  bid  f* 
his  father  and  grandfather,  Uiat  the  band  and  kry 
were  magical  devices  on  which  the  hte  of  the  A|- 
hambra  depended.  The  Moorish  king  who  hij* 
was  a  great  magician,  or,  as  some  believed,  h*'*" 
himself  to  the  devil,  and  had  laid  the  whole  f»<>^ 
under  a  magic  speU.  By  this  means  it  bad  rewiiN 
standing  for  several  hundred  yean,  in  ^"^"^ 
storms  and  earthquakes,  while  ahnost  all  o*^^^ 
ings  of  the  Moors  had  falloi  to  ruin,  aiid  distpp"^ 
This  spell,  the  tradition  wemt  on  to  s«y,  »»•'''  ^ 
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until  the  hand  on  the  outer  arch  shoold  reach  down 
and  grasp  the  key,  when  the  whole  pile  woaid  tnmble 
to  pieces,  and  all  the  treasures  buried  beneath  it  by 
the  Moors  would  be  revealed. 

Notwithstanding  this  ominous  prediction,  we  ven- 
tured to  pass  through  the  spell-hound  gateway,  feel- 
ing some  little  assurance  against  magic  art  in  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin,  a  statue  of  whom  we  ob- 
served above  the  portal. 

After  passing  through  the  barbacan,  we  ascended 
a  narrow  lane,  winding  between  walls,  and  came  on 
an  open  esplanade  within  the  fortress,  called  the 
Plaza  de  los  Algibes,  or  Place  of  the  Cisterns,  from 
great  reservoirs  which  undermine  it,  cut  in  the  liv- 
ing rock  by  the  Moors  for  the  supply  of  the  fortress. 
Here,  also,  is  a  well  of  immense  depth,  furnishuig 
the  purest  and  coldest  of  water;  another  monument 
of  the  deUcate  taste  of  the  Moors,  who  were  indefa- 
tigable in  their  exertions  to  obtain  that  element  in  its 
crystal  purity. 

In  front  of  this  esplanade  is  the  splendid  pile  com- 
menced by  diaries  Y,  intended,  it  is  said,  to  eclipse 
the  residence  of  the  Moslem  kmgs.  With  all  its 
grandeur  and  architectural  merit,  it  appeared  to  us 
like  an  arrogant  intrusion,  and,  passing  by  it,  we 
entered  a  simple,  unostentatious  portal,  opening  into 
the  interior  of  the  Moorish  palace. 

The  transition  was  almost  magical :  it  seemed  as 
if  we  were  at  once  transported  into  other  times  and 
another  realm,  and  were  treading  the  scenes  of  Ara- 
bian story.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  great  court, 
paved  wiUi  white  marble,  and  decorated  at  each  end 
wkh  light  Moorish  peristyles :  it  is  called  the  Court 
of  the  Alberca.  In  the  centre  was  an  immense  basin 
or  fish-pond,  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length  by 
tliirty  in  breadth,  stocked  with  gold-fish,  and  bor- 
dered by  hedges  of  roses.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
court  rose  the  great  Tower  of  Comares. 

From  the  lower  end  we  passed  tliroogh  a  Moorish 
archway  into  the  renowned  Court  of  Lions.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  edifice  that  gives  us  a  more  complete 
idea  of  its  original  beauty  and  magnificence  than 
this,  for  none  has  sufTered  so  little  from  the  ravages 
of  time.  In  the  centre  stands  the  fountain  famous  in 
song  and  story.  The  alabaster  basins  still  slied  their 
diamond  drops;  and  tlie  twelve  lions  which  support 
them,  cast  forth  their  crystal  streams  as  in  the  days 
of  Boiabdil.  The  court  is  laid  out  in  flower-beds, 
and  surrounded  by  light  Arabian  arcades  of  open 
filagree- work,  supported  by  slender  pillars  of  white 
marUe.  The  architecture,  Uke  that  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  palace,  is  characterized  by  elegance  ra- 
ther than  grandeur;  bespeaking  a  delicate  and  grace- 
ful taste,  and  a  disposition  to  indolent  enjoyment. 
When  one  looks  upon  tlie  fairy  tracery  of  the  peri- 
styles, and  the  apparently  fragile  fretwork  of  the 
walls,  it  is  diiicult  to  believe  that  so  much  has  sur- 
vived the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  the  shocks  of 
earthquakes,  the  violence  of  war,  and  the  quiet, 
tlKtogh  no  less  baneful,  pilferiogs  of  the  tasteful  tra- 


veller :  it  is  almost  safflcient  to  ezcoae  the  popular 
tradition,  that  the  whole  is  protected  by  a  magic 
charm. 

On  one  side  of  the  court,  a  portal,  richly  adorned, 
opens  hito  a  lofty  hall,  (Mved  with  white  marUe,  and 
called  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters.  A  cupola,  or 
lantern,  admits  a  tempered  light  fix>m  above,  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls 
is  encrusted  with  beanlirul  Moorish  tiles,  on  some  of 
which  are  emblazoned  the  escutcheons  of  the  Moor- 
ish monarchs :  the  upper  part  is  faced  with  the  fine 
stucco-work  invented  at  Damascus,  consisting  of 
large  plates,  cast  hi  moulds,  and  artfully  johied,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  laboriously 
sculptured  by  the  hand  into  light  relievos  and  fanciful 
arabesques,  intermingled  with  texts  of  the  Koran, 
and  poetical  inscriptions  in  Arabian  and  Cufic  dia- 
raclers.  These  decorations  of  the  walls  and  cupolas 
are  richly  gilded,  and  the  interstices  pencilled  with 
lapis-lazuli,  and  other  brilliant  and'endnring  ooloois. 
On  each  side  of  the  hall  are  recesses  for  ottomans 
and  conches.  Above  an  inner  porch  is  a  balcony, 
which  communicated  with  the  women's  apartment. 
The  latticed  'jalousies '  still  remaui,  from  whence  the 
dark-eyed  beauties  of  the  harem  might  gaze  unseen 
upon  the  entertainments  of  the  hall  below. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  once  favourite 
abode  of  Oriental  manners,  without  feeling  the  eariy 
associations  of  Arabian  romance,  and  almost  expect- 
ing to  see  the  white  arm  of  some  mysterious  princess 
beckoning  from  the  balcony,  or  some  dari(  eye  spark- 
ling through  the  lattice.  The  abode  of  beauty  is 
here,  as  if  it  had  been  inhabited  but  yesterday ;  but 
where  are  the  Zoraydas  and  Lindaraxas ! 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Court  of  Lions,  is  the 
Hall  of  the  Abencerrages ;  so  called  ft-om  the  gallant 
cavaliers  of  that  illustrious  line  who  were  here  perfi- 
diously massacred.  There  are  some  who  doubt  the 
whole  truih  of  this  story ;  bnt  our  humble  attendant 
Mateo  pointed  out  the  very  wicket  of  the  portal 
through  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  introduced, 
one  by  one,  and  the  white  marble  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  where  they  were  beheaded.  He 
showed  us  also  certain  broad  ruddy  stams  in  the 
pavement,  traces  of  their  blood,  which,  according  to 
popular  belief,  can  never  be  effaced.  Finding  we 
listened  to  him  with  easy  faith,  he  added,  that  there 
was  often  heard  at  night,  in  the  Court  of  Lions,  a 
low,  confused  sound,  resemhlmg  the  murmuring  of 
a  multitude ;  with  now  and  then  a  faint  tinkling, 
like  the  distant  clank  of  chains.  These  noises  are 
probably  produced  by  the  bubbling  currents  and 
tinkling  falls  of  water,  conducted  under  the  pave- 
ment, through  pipes  and  channels,  to  supply  the 
fountains ;  but,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  son  of 
the  Alhambra,  they  are  made  by  the  spirits  of  the 
murdered  Abencerrages,  who  nightly  haunt  the  scene 
of  their  suffering,  and  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Hea- 
ven on  their  destroyer. 

From  the  Court  of  Lions  we  retraced  onr  steps 
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throngfa  theConrt  of  Ibe  Alberca,  or  Great  Fish-pool ; 
crossing  which,  we  proceeded  to  the  Tower  of  Co- 
mares,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Arabian  archi- 
tect. It  is  of  massive  strength  and  lofty  height, 
domineering  over  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  over- 
hanging the  steep  hill-side,  which  descends  abruptly 
to  the  banks  of  the  Darro.  A  Moorish  archway  ad- 
mitted us  into  a  vast  and  lofty  ball,  which  occupies 
the  interior  of  the  tower,  and  was  the  grand  an- 
dience-chamber  of  the  Moslem  monarchs,  thence 
called  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors.  It  still  bears  the 
traces  of  past  magnificence.  The  walls  are  richly 
stuccoed  and  decorated  with  arabesques ;  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  cedar-wood,  almost  lost  in  obscurity,  from 
its  height,  still  gleams  with  rich  gilding,  and  the 
brilliant  tints  of  the  Arabian  pencil.  On  three  sides 
of  the  saloon  are  deep  windows  cut  (hroogh  the  im- 
mense thickness  of  the  walls,  the  balconies  of  which 
look  down  upon  the  verdant  valley  of  the  Darro,  the 
streets  and  convents  of  the  Albaycin,  and  command 
a  prospect  of  the  distant  Yega. 

I  might  go  on  to  describe  minutely  the  other  de- 
lightful apartments  of  this  side  of  the  palace ;  the 
Tocador,  or  toilet  of  the  queen,  an  open  belvidere, 
on  the  summit  of  a  tower,  where  the  Moorish  sul- 
tanas enjoyed  the  pure  breezes  from  the  mountain, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  surrounding  paradise ;  the 
secluded  little  patio,  or  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  with  its 
alabaster  fountain,  its  thickets  of  roses  and  myrtles, 
of  citrons  and  oranges;  the  cool  halls  and  grottoes  of 
the  baths,  where  the  glare  and  heat  of  day  are  tem- 
pered into  a  soft  mysterious  light,  and  a  pervading 
freshness.  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  minntely  on  those 
scenes;  my  object  is  merely  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  introduction  into  an  abode,  where,  if  so  dis- 
posed, he  may  linger  and  loiter  with  me  through  the 
remainder  of  this  work,  gradually  becommg  familiar 
with  all  its  localities. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water,  brought  from  the 
mountains  by  old  Moorish  aquedncts,  circulates 
throughout  the  palace,  supplying  its  baths  and  fish- 
pools,  sparkling  in  jets  within  its  halls,  or  murmuring 
in  channels  along  the  marble  pavements.  When  it 
has  paid  its  tribute  to  the  royal  pile,  and  visited  its 
gardens  and  pastures,  it  flows  down  the  long  avenue 
leading  to  the  city,  tinkling  in  rills,  gushing  in  foun- 
tains, and  maintaining  a  perpetual  verdure  in  those 
groves  that  embower  and  beautify  the  whole  hill  of 
the  Alhambra. 

Those  only  who  have  sojourned  m  the  ardent 
climates  of  the  South,  can  appreciate  tlie  delights  of 
an  abode,  combining  the  breezy  coolnessof  the  moun- 
tain, with  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  the  valley. 

While  the  city  below  pants  with  the  noontide  heat, 
and  the  parched  Yega  trembles  to  the  eye,  the  deli- 
cate airs  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  play  through  these 
lofly  halls,  bringing  with  them  the  sweetness  of  the 
surrounding  gardens.  Every  thing  invites  to  that 
indolent  repose,  the  Miss  of  southern  climes;  and 
while  the  half-shut  eye  looks  out  from  shaded  bal- 


conies upon  the  gIRtering  landscape,  the  eiriiliikd 
by  the  rustling  of  groves,  and  the  moimaroftnii^ 
streams. 


THE  TOWER  OF  GOHARES. 


The  reader  has  had  a  sketch  of  the  intoiorol  Ibe 
Alhambra,  and  may  be  desiroos  of  a  genenl  iia  d 
its  vicinity.  The  morning  is  serene  aiid  tovd; ;  tie 
sun  has  ^ot  gained  sufBdent  power  to  dobif  Ike 
freshness  of  the  night ;  we  will  mount  to  Ummbi 
of  the  Tower  of  Gomares,  and  take  a  bird's  qtww 
of  Granada  and  its  environs. 

Gome,  then,  worthy  reader  and  comrade,  Um 
my  steps  into  this  vestibule,  ornamented  widi  tA 
tracery,  which  opens  to  the  Hall  of  Ambasodm. 
We  will  not  enter  the  hall,  however,  hot  torn  lo  ike 
left,  to  this  small  door,  opening  in  the  will.  lbn> 
care  !  here  are  st«ep  winding  steps  and  bat  MR 
light ;  yet  up  this  narrow,  obscure,  and  wisifac 
staircase,  the  proud  monarchs  of  Granada  andtkeit 
queens  have  often  ascended  to  the  baUlemoisif 
the  Tower,  to  watch  the  approach  of  QuisliiD  v- 
mies;  or  to  gaze  on  the  battles  in  the  Yegt-  H 
length  we  are  on  the  terraced  root;  and  my  nk 
breath  for  a  moment,  while  we  cast  a  geaenl  t? 
over  the  splendid  panorama  of  dty  and  comliy;  i 
rocky  mountain,  verdant  valley,  and  fertile pba: 
of  castle,  cathedral,  Moorish  towers,  and  Goitt 
domes,  crumbling  ruins,  and  blooming  grores. 

Let  us  approach  the  battlements,  and  caitc 
eyes  immediately  below.  See,  on  this  tide  «e  km 
the  whole  plan  of  the  Alhambra  laid  open  to  v,'*' 
can  look  diown  into  its  courts  and  gardent.  U^ 
foot  of  the  tower  is  the  Court  of  the  AU)era,«U> 
its  great  tank  or  fish-pool,  bordered  vithflovm: 
and  yonder  is  the  Court  of  Lions,  with  iu  taw 
fountains,  and  its  light  Moorish  arcades ;  andinAt 
centre  of  the  pile  is  the  little  garden  of  Liatea 
buried  in  the  heart  of  the  baOding,  with  its  ntax*' 
dtrons,  and  shrubbery  of  emerald  green. 

That  belt  of  battlements,  studded  with  «!* 
towers,  straggling  round  the  whole  browof4«* 
is  the  outer  boundary  of  the  fortress.  Some  of  »* 
towers,  you  may  percdve,  are  in  rains,  »tiA  «>" 
massive  fragments  are  buried  among  vines,  fif"* 
and  aloes.  . 

Let  us  look  on  this  north«n  side  of  the  tower, 
is  a  giddy  height ;  the  very  foundations  of  iheUiW 
rise  above  the  groves  of  the  steep  hill-side.  Am  « 
a  long  fissure  in  the  massive  waHs,  shows  IW 
tower  has  been  rentby  some  of  the  earthquakes,  "<■ 
from  time  to  lirae  have  thrown  Granada  "^"f*"^ 
nation ;  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  most  rem* 
crumbling  pile  to  a  mere  mass  of  rain.  1"  ""j 
narrow  glen  below  us,  which  gradoally  '"*"*. 
I  opens  from  the  mounUins,  is  the  valley  ofU***"' 
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you  see  the  little  river  winding  its  way  under  em- 
bowered terraces,  and  among  orchards  and  flower- 
gardens.  It  is  a  stream  famous  in  old  times  for 
yielding  gold,  and  its  sands  are  still  sifted  occasionally, 
in  search  of  the  precious  ore.  Some  of  those  white 
pavilions,  which  here  and  there  gleam  from  among 
groves  and  vineyards,  were  rustic  retreats  of  the 
Moors,  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  their  gardens. 

The  airy  palace,  with  its  tall  wliite  towers  and  long 
arcades,  which  breasts  yon  mountain,  among  pom- 
pous groves  and  hanging  gardens,  is  tlie  Generalife, 
a  summer  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  to  which  they 
resorted  during  the  sultry  months,  to  enjoy  a  still 
more  breezy  region  than  that  of  the  Alhambra.  The 
naked  summit  of  the  height  above  it,  where  you 
behold  some  shapeless  ruins,  is  the  Silla  del  Moro,  or 
Seat  of  the  Moor;  so  called,  from  having  been  a 
retreat  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  during  the  time 
of  an  insurrection,  where  he  seated  himself,  and 
looked  down  monrnftilly  upon  his  rebellious  city. 

A  murmuring  sound  of  water  now  and  then  rises 
from  the  valley.  It  is  from  the  aqueduct  of  yon 
Moorish  mill,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The 
avenue  of  trees  beyond  is  the  Alameda,  along  the 
bank  of  the  Darro,  a  favourite  resort  in  evenings,  and 
a  rendezvous  of  lovers  in  the  summer  nights,  when 
the  guitar  may  be  heard  at  a  late  hour  from  the 
benches  along  its  walks.  At  present  there  are  but  a 
few  loitering  monks  to  be  seen  there,  and  a  group  of 
water-carriers  from  the  fountain  of  Avellanos. 

Yon  start !  'tis  nothing  but  a  hawk  that  we  have 
frightened  from  his  nest.  This  old  tower  is  a  com- 
plete breeding-place  for  vagrant  birds;  the  swallow 
and  martlet  abound  in  every  chink  and  cranny,  and 
circle  about  it  the  whole  day  long;  while  at  night, 
when  all  other  birds  have  gone  to  rest,  the  moping 
owl  comes  out  of  its  lurking-place,  and  utters  its 
boding  cry  from  the  battlements.  See  how  the  hawk 
we  have  dislodged  sweeps  away  below  us,  skimming 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  sailing  up  to  the 
ruins  above  the  Generalife ! 

Let  us  leave  this  side  of  the  tower,  and  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  west.  Here  you  behold  in  the  distance, 
a  range  of  mountains  bounding  the  Yega,  the  ancient 
barrier  between  Moslem  Granada  and  the  land  of  the 
Christians.  Among  their  heights  you  may  still  discern 
warrior  towns,  whose  grey  walls  and  battlements 
seem  of  a  piece  with  the  rocks  on  which  they  are 
built;  while  here  and  there  is  a  solitary  Atalaya,  or 
watch-tower,  mounted  on  some  lofty  point,  and 
looking  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  sky,  into  the 
valleys  ou  either  side.  It  was  down  the  defiles  of 
these  mountains,  by  the  pass  of  Lope,  that  the  Chris- 
tian armies  descended  into  the  Vega.  It  was  round 
the  base  of  yon  grey  and  naked  mountam,  almost 
insulated  from  the  rest,  and  stretching  its  bold  rocky 
promontory  mto  the  bosom  of  the  plain,  that  the  in- 
vading squadrons  would  come  bursting  into  view,  with 
Haunting  banners,  and  the  clangour  of  drums  ;and 
trumpets.  How  changed  is  tlie  scene!  Instead  of  the 


glittering  line  of  mailed  warriors,  we  behold  the  pa- 
tient train  of  the  toilful  muleteer,  slowly  moving 
along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain.  Behind  that  pro- 
montory is  the  eventful  bridge  of  Pinos,  renowned 
for  many  a  bloody  strife  between  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians; but  still  more  renowned  as  being  the  place 
where  Columbus  was  overtaken  and  called  back  by 
the  messenger  of  Queen  Isabella,  just  as  he  was  de- 
parting in  despair,  to  carry  his  project  of  discovery 
to  tlie  court  of  France. 

Behold  another  place  famons  in  the  history  of  the 
discoverer.  Yon  line  of  walls  and  towers,  gleaming 
in  the  morning  sun,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Vega, 
is  the  city  of  Santa-F^,  built  by  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns daring  the  siege  of  Granada,  after  a  conflagra- 
tion had  destroyed  their  camp.  It  was  to  these  walls 
that  Columbus  was  called  back  by  the  heroic  queen ; 
and  within  them  the  treaty  was  concluded,  that  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  western  world. 

Here,  towards  the  south,  the  eye  revels  on  the 
luxuriant  beauties  of  the  Yegaj  a  blooming  wilder- 
ness of  grove  and  garden,  and  teeming  orchard,  with 
tlie  Xenil  winding  through  it  in  silver  Imks,  and 
feeding  innumerable  rills,  conducted  through  ancient 
Moorish  channels,  which  maintain  the  landscape  in 
perpetual  verdure.  Here  are  tlie  beloved  bowers  and 
gardens  and  rural  retreats,  for  which  tlie  Moors 
fought  with  such  desperate  valour.  The  very  form- 
houses  and  hovels  which  are  now  inhabited  by  the 
boors,  retain  traces  of  arabesques  and  other  tasteful 
decorations,  which  show  them  to  have  been  elegant 
residences  in  the  days  of  tlie  Moslems. 

Beyond  the  embowered  region  of  the  Vega,  yon 
behold  to  the  south  a  line  of  arid  hills,  down  wliich 
a  long  train  of  mules  is  slowly  moving.  It  was 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  those  hills  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Boabdil  cast  back  his  last  look  upon  Granada, 
and  gave  vent  to  the  agony  of  his  soul.  It  is  the  spot 
famousinsongandstory,  "  The  lastsighof  the  Moor." 

Now  raise  your  eyes  to  the  snowy  summit  of  yon 
pile  of  mountains,  shining  like  a  white  summer  cloud 
in  the  blue  sky.  It  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  pride 
and  delight  of  Granada;  the  source  of  her  cooling 
breezes  and  perpetual  verdure,  of  her  gushing  foun- 
tains and  perennial  streams.  It  is  this  glorious  pile 
of  mountains  that  gives  to  Granada  that  combination 
of  delights  so  rare  in  a  southern  city;  the  fresh  vege- 
tation and  the  temperate  airs  of  a  northern  climate, 
with  the  vi\ifying  ardour  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  the 
cloudless  azure  of  a  southern  sky.  It  is  this  aerial 
treasure  of  snow,  which,  melting  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  summer  heat,  sends  down  rivulets  and 
streams  through  every  glen  and  gorge  of  the  Alpuxar- 
ras,  diffusing  emerald  verdure  and  fertility  through- 
out a  chain  of  happy  and  sequestered  valleys. 

Those  mountains  may  well  be  called  the  glory  of 
Granada.  They  dominate  the  whole  extent  of  An- 
dalusia, and  may  be  seen  from  its  most  distant  parts. 
The  muleteer  hails  them,  as  he  views  their  frosty 
peaks  from  the  sultry  level  of  tlie  plain;  and  the 
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Spanbh  mariner  on  the  deck  of  faU  bark,  far,  far  off 
on  the  bosom  of  the  blue  Meditenanean,  watches 
them  with  a  pensive  eye,  tliinks  of  delightful  Gra- 
nada, and  chants,  in  low  voice,  some  old  romance 
abont  the  Moors. 

But  enough — tlie  sun  is  high  above  the  mountains, 
and  is  pouring  his  fiill  fervour  upon  our  heads.  Al- 
ready the  terraced  roof  of  the  tower  is  hot  beneaOt  oar 
feet :  let  us  abandon  It,  and  descend  and  refresh  oar- 
selves  under  the  arcades  by  the  Fountain  of  the  Lions. 


REFLECTIONS 


MOSLEM  DOMINAOON  IN  SPAIN. 


One  of  my  favourite  resorts  b  the  balcony  of  the 
central  window  of  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  in  the 
lofty  tower  of  Comares.  I  have  just  been  seated 
there,  enjoy  Hig  the  close  of  a  long  brilliant  day .  The 
sun,  as  he  sank  behind  the  purple  mountains  of  Al- 
liama,  sent  a  stream  of  efftilgence  up  the  valley  of  the 
Darro,  that  spread  a  melancholy  pomp  over  the  ruddy 
towers  of  the  AHiambra;  while  the  Vega,  covered 
with  a  slight  sultry  vapour  that  caught  the  setting 
ray,  seemed  spread  out  in  the  distance  like  a  golden 
sea.  Not  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the 
hour,  and  though  the  faint  sound  of  music  and  mer- 
riment now  and  then  arose  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Darro,  it  but  rendered  more  impressive  the  mona- 
mental  silence  of  the  pile  which  overshadowed  me. 
It  was  one  of  those  hours  and  scenes  in  which  me- 
mory asserts  an  almost  magical  power;  and,  like  the 
evening  sun  beaming  on  these  mouldering  towere, 
sends  back  her  retrospective  rays  to  light  np  the  glo- 
ries of  the  past. 

As  I  sat  watching  the  effect  of  the  dedming  day- 
light upon  this  Moorish  pile,  I  was  led  into  a  con- 
sideration of  Ute  light,  elegant,  and  voluptuous  cha- 
racter, prevalent  tlirougliont  its  internal  arcliitec- 
tare;  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  grand  but  gloomy 
solemnity  of  the  gothic  edifices,  reared  by  the  Spa- 
nish conquerors.  The  very  architecture  thus  be- 
speaks the  opposite  and  irreconcilable  natures  of  the 
two  warlike  people  who  so  long  battled  here  for  (he 
mastery  of  the  peninsula.  By  degrees,  I  fell  into  a 
course  of  musing  upon  the  singular  fortunes  of  tlie 
Arabian  or  Moresco-Spasiards,  whose  whole  exist- 
ence is  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  certainly  forms  one 
of  the  most  anomalous,  yet  splendid  episodes  in  his- 
tory. Potent  and  durable  as  was  their  dominion, 
we  scarcely  know  how  to  call  tbem.  They  are  a 
nation,  as  it  were,  without  a  legitimate  country  or  a 
name.  A  remote  wave  of  the  great  Arabian  inun- 
dation, cast  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  they  seemed 
to  have  all  the  impetus  of  the  first  rush  of  the  torrent. 
Their  career  of  conquest,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 


to  Ute  diffs  of  the  Pyrenees,  Was  As  rapid  and  tariUint 
as  the  Moslem  victories  of  Syria  and  Egypt-  I^> 
had  they  not  l)een  checked  on  tlie  plains  of  Toms,  ii 
France,  all  Europe,  might  have  been  ovcrrnn  with 
the  same  facility  as  the  empires  of  the  East,  and  tbe 
crescent  might  at  this  day  have  glittered  on  the  ten 
of  Paris  and  of  London. 

Repelled  within  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees,  ike 
mixed  hordes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  tiiat  fanned  this 
great  eruption,  gave  up  the  Moslem  principle  of  ca»- 
quest,  and  sought  to  e&tablish  in  Spain  a  peacelbl  md 
permanent  dominion.  As  conquerors,  llieir  heroin 
was  only  equalled  by  their  moderation ;  and  n  hsik, 
for  a  time,  they  excelled  tbe  nations  with  wImm  tiny 
contended.  Severed  from  their  native  homes,  they 
loved  the  land  given  Uiem  as  they  supposed  by  AUu 
and  strove  to  embellish  it  with  every  thing  that  cmM 
administer  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Laying  tbe  feoi- 
dations  of  tlieir  power  in  a  s}'8tem  of  wise  and  eqsal- 
able  laws,  diligenllycultivaling  the  arts  and  scienes. 
and  promoting  agriculture,  mannfactnres,  and  cant- 
merce;  they  gradually  formed  an  empire  anrivdM 
for  its  prosperity  by  any  of  the  empires  of  C3ntsle>- 
dom;  and  diligently  drawing  round  them  the  gT«o 
and  refinements  tlial  marked  the  Arabian  empiit  ii 
the  East,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  civilization,  tber 
dilTased  the  light  of  Oriental  knowledge  throogh  tke 
Western  r^;ions  of  benighted  Europe. 

The  cities  of  Arabian  Spain  liecame  the  resort  rf 
Christian  artisans,  to  instruct  themselves  in  tlie  imM 
arts.  The  Universities  of  Toledo,  Cordova,  SrnSt, 
and  Granada,  were  sought  by  the  pale  student  fcwm 
other  lands,  to  acquaint  himself  with  t)ie  sctenoes  «f 
the  Arabs,  and  the  treasured  lore  of  antiquity;  die 
lovers  of  the  gay  sciences  resorted  to  Cbrdova  aai 
Granada,  to  imbibe  tlie  poetry  and  nrasic  of  tbe 
East ;  and  the  steel-clad  warriors  of  tlie  north  hasten- 
ed thither  to  accomplish  themselves  in  tbe  graoefal 
exercises  and  courteous  usages  of  chivalry. 

If  the  Moslem  monuments  in  Spain,  if  tlie  mosqae 
of  Cordova,  the  alcazar  of  Seville,  and  the  AlbaaAn 
of  Granada,  still  bear  inscriptions  fondly  boastiogaf 
the  power  and  permanency  of  their  domination  ;aa 
the  boast  be  derided  as  arrogant  and  vain  ?  Gtat- 
ration  after  generation,  century  after  century,  hai 
passed  away,  and  still  they  maintained  posscssimiflf 
the  land.  A  period  had  elapsed  longer  than  Oat 
which  has  passed  since  England  was  satgogated  by 
the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  the  descendants  of  Mm 
and  Taric  might  as  little  anticipate  being  driven  nH 
exile  across  the  same  straits,  traversed  by  their  tri- 
umphant ancestors,  as  the  descendants  of  Rollo  aad 
William,  and  then' veteran  peers,  may  dream  of  boq; 
driven  back  to  the  shores  of  Normandy. 

Wifli  all  this,  however,  the  Moslem  empire  ii 
Spain  was  but  a  brilliant  exotic,  that  took  no  perat- 
nent  root  in  the  soil  it  embellished.  Severed  tnm 
all  their  neighbours  in  the  West,  by  hnpassaUe  lir- 
riers  of  faith  and  manners,  and  separated  by  teas  aai 
deserts  from  their  kindred  of  the  East,  they 
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isolated  people.  Their  whole  exi«teqoe  waa  a  pro- 
longed, though  gallant  and  chivalric  struggle,  for  a 
foothold  in  a  usurped  land. 

They  were  the  out-posts  and  frontiers  of  Islamism. 
The  peninsula  was  the  great  battle-ground  where  the 
Gothic  conquerors  of  the  North,  and  the  Moslem  con- 
querors of  the  East,  met  and  strove  for  mastery;  and 
the  fiery  courage  of  the  Arab  was  at  length  sidHlued 
by  the  obstinate  and  persevering  valour  of  the  Goth. 
Never  was  the  annihilation  of  a  people  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  Moresco-Spaniards.  Where 
are  they  ?  Ask  the  shores  of  Barbary  and  its  desert 
places.  The  exiled  remnant  of  their  once  powerful 
empire  disappeared  among  the  barbarians  of  Africa, 
and  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  They  have  not  even  left 
a  distinct  name  behind  them,  though  for  nearly  eight 
centuries  they  were  a  distinct  people.  The  home  of 
their  adoption  and  of  Uieir  occupation  for  ages,  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  them,  except  as  invaders  and 
usurpers.  A  few  broken  monuments  are  all  that  re- 
main to  bear  witness  to  their  power  and  dominion, 
as  solitary  rocks  left  far  in  the  interior,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  extent  of  some  vast  inundation.  Such 
is  the  Albambra.  A  Moslem  pile,  in  the  midst  of  a 
Christian  land;  an  Oriental  palace  amidst  the  Gothic 
edifices  of  the  West ;  an  el^ant  memento  of  a  brave, 
intelligent,  and  graceful  people,  who  conquered, 
ruled,  aad  passed  away. 


TIIE  HOUSEHOLD. 


It  is  time  that  I  give  some  idea  of  my  domestic 
arrangements  in  this  singular  residence.  The  Royal 
Palace  of  the  Alhambra  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
good  old  maiden  dame,  called  DoAa  Antooia  Molina; 
but  who,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  goes  by  the 
more  neighbourly  appellation  of  Tia  Antonia  (Aunt 
Antopia).  She  maintains  the  Moorish  halls  and  gar- 
dens in  order,  and  shews  them  to  strangers;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  she  is  allowed  all  the  perquisites 
received  from  visitors,  and  all  the  produce  of  the 
gardens,  excepting,  that  she  is  expected  to  pay  an  oc- 
casional tribute  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  governor, 
tier  residence  is  in  a  corner  of  the  palace;  and  her 
family  consists  of  a  nephew  and  niece,  the  children 
of  two  different  brothers.  The  nephew,  Manuel 
Molina,  is  a  young  man  of  sterling  worth,  and  Spa- 
nish gravity.  He  has  served  in  the  armies  both  in 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies;  but  is  now  studying 
medicine,  in  hopes  of  one  day  or  other  becoming 
physician  to  the  fortress,  a  post  worth  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  a-year.  As  to  the  niece,  slie 
is  a  plump  little  black-eyed  Andalusian  damsel,  named 
Dolores ;  but  who,  from  her  bright  looks  and  cheer- 
ful disposition,  merits  a  merrier  name.  She  is  the  de^ 
clared  heiress  of  all  her  aunt's  possessions,  consisting 
of  certain  ruinous  tenements  in  tlie  fortress,  yielding 


a  revenue  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I 
had  not  been  long  in  the  Alhambra,  before  I  dis- 
covered that  a  quiet  courtship  was  going  on  between 
the  discreet  Manuel  and  his  bright-eyed  cousin,  and 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  enable  them  to  join  their 
hands  and  expectations,  but  that  he  should  receive 
his  doctor's  diploma,  and  purchase  a  dispensation 
from  the  Pope,  on  account  of  Ibeir  consanguinity. 

With  the  good  dame  Antonia  I  have  made  a  treaty, 
according  to  which,  she  furnbhesme  with  board  and 
lodging;  while  the  merry-hearted  little  Dolores  keeps 
my  apartment  in  order,  and  officiates  as  handmaid  at 
meal-times.  I  have  also  at  my  command  a  tall,  stut- 
tering, yellow-hai|-ed  lad,  named  Pepe,  who  works 
in  the  gardens,  and  would  fain  have  acted  as  valet; 
but,  in  this,  lie  was  forestalled  by  Mateo  Ximenes, 
"  the  son  of  tlie  Alhambra !"  This  alert  and  officious 
wight  has  managed,  somehow  or  other,  to  stick  by 
me  ever  since  I  first  encountered  Itim  at  the  outer 
gate  of  the  fortress,  and  to  weave  himself  into  all  my 
plans,  until  he  has  fairly  appointed  and  installed  him- 
self my  valet,  cicerone,  guide,  guard,  and  historio- 
graphic  squire ;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  improve 
the  state  of  bis  wardrobe,  that  he  may  not  disgrace 
his  various  functions;  so  that  he  has  cast  his  old 
brown  mantle,  as  a  snake  does  his  skin,  and  now  ap- 
pears about  the  fortress  with  a  smart  Andalusian  hat 
and  jacket,  to  bis  infinite  satisfaction,  and  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  comrades.  The  chief  fault  of 
honest  Mateo  is  an  over  anxiety  to  be  useful.  Ckm- 
scious  of  having  foisted  himself  into  my  employ,  and 
that  mysimfde  and  quiet  habits  render  his  situation 
a  sinecure,  he  is  at  his  wit's  ends  to  devise  modes  of 
making  himself  important  to  my  welfare.  I  am, 
in  a  manner,  the  victim  of  his  officiousness ;  I  cannot 
put  my  foot  over  the  threshold  of  the  palace,  to  stroll 
about  the  fortress,  but  he  is  at  my  elbow,  to  explain 
every  thing  I  see ;  and  if  I  venture  to  ramble  among 
the  surrounding  hills,  he  insists  upon  attending  me  as  a 
guard,  thoQghl  vehemently  suspect  he  would  be  more 
apt  to  trust  to  the  length  of  his  legs  than  the  strength 
of  his  arms,  in  case  of  an  attack.  After  all,  however, 
the  poor  fellow  is  at  tunes  an  amusing  companion; 
be  is  simple-minded,  and  of  infhiite  good  humour, 
with  the  loquacity  and  gossip  of  a  village  barber,  and 
knows  all  the  small-talk  of  the  place  and  ils  environs ; 
but  what  he  chieQy  values  himself  on,  is  his  stock  of 
local  information,  having  the  most  marvellous  stories 
to  relate,  of  every  tower,  and  vault,  and  gateway  of 
the  fortress,  in  all  of  which  he  places  the  most  im- 
plicit faith. 

Most  of  these  he  has  derived,  according  to  his 
own  account,  from  his  grandfather,  a  little  legendary 
tailor,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
during  which  he  made  but  two  migrations  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  fortress.  Hb  shop,  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  century,  was  the  resort  of  a  knot  of  vener- 
able gossips,  where  they  would  pass  half  the  night 
talking  about  old  times,  and  the  wonderful  events 
and  hidden  secrets  of  the  place.    The  whole  livuig. 
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moving,  thinking,  and  acting,  of  this  historical  little 
tailor,  had  thus  been  bounded  by  the  'walls  of  the 
Alhambra ;  within  them  he  had  been  born,  within 
them  he  lived,  breathed,  and  had  his  being;  within 
them  be  died,  and  was  buried.  Fortunately  for 
posterity,  his  traditionary  lore  died  not  with  him. 
The  authentic  Mateo,  when  an  urchin,  used  to  be 
an  attentive  listener  to  tlie  narratives  of  his  grand- 
father, and  of  the  gossip  group  assembled  round  the 
shop-board ;  and  is  thus  possessed  of  a  stock  of  valu- 
able knowledge  concerning  the  Alhambra,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  books,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  cnrious  traveller. 

Snch  are  the  personages  that  contribute  to  my  do- 
mestic comforts  in  the  Alhambra;  and  I  question 
whether  any  of  the  potentates,  Moslem  or  Christian, 
who  have  preceded  me  in  the  palace,  have  been  waited 
upon  with  greater  fidelity,  or  enjoyed  a  serener  sway. 

When  I  rise  in  the  morning,  Pepe,  the  stuttering 
lad  from  the  gardens,  brings  me  a  tribute  of  fresh- 
culled  flowers,  which  are  afterwards  arranged  in  vases, 
by  the  skilful  hand  of  Dolores,  who  takes  a  female 
pride  in  the  decorations  of  my  chamber.  My  meals 
are  made  wherever  caprice  dictates;  sometimes  in 
one  of  the  Moorish  halls,  sometimes  under  the  arcades 
of  the  Court  of  Lions,  surrounded  by  flowers  and 
fountains :  and  when  I  walk  out,  I  am  conducted  by 
the  assiduous  Mateo,  to  the  most  romantic  retreats  of 
the  mountains,  and  delicious  haunts  of  the  adjacent 
valleys,  not  one  of  which  but  is  the  scene  of  some 
wonderful  tale. 

Though  fond  of  passing  the  greater  part  of  my  day 
alone,  yet  I  occasionally  repair  in  the  evenings  to  the 
little  domestic  circle  of  Dofla  Antonia.  This  is  gene- 
rally held  in  an  old  Moorish  chamber,  that  serves  for 
kitchen  as  well  as  hall,  a  rude  fire-place  having  been 
made  in  one  comer,  the  smoke  from  which  has  dis- 
coloured the  walls,  and  almost  obliterated  the  ancient 
arabesques.  A  window,  with  a  balcony  overhanging 
the  valley  of  the  Darro,  lets  in  the  cool  evening  breeze ; 
and  here  I  take  my  frugal  supper  of  fruit  and  milk, 
and  mingle  with  the  conversation  of  the  family.  There 
is  a  natural  talent  or  mother  wit,  as  it  is  called,  about 
the  Spaniards,  which  renders  them  intellectual  and 
agreeable  companions,  whatever  may  be  their  condi- 
tion in  life,  or  however  imperfect  may  have  been  their 
education :  add  to  this,  they  are  never  vulgar;  nature 
has  endowed  them  with  an  inherent  dignity  of  spirit. 
The  good  Tia  Antonia  is  a  woman  of  strong  and  in- 
telligent, Uioogh  uncultivated  mind;  and  tlie  bright- 
eyed  Dolores,  though  she  has  read  but  three  or  four 
books  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  has  an  engaging 
mixture  of  naivete  and  good  sense,  and  often  surprises 
me  by  the  pungency  of  her  artless  sallies.  Some- 
times the  nephew  entertains  us  by  reading  some  old 
comedy  of  Calderon  or  Lope  de  Vega,  to  which  he 
is  evidently  prompted  by  a  desire  to  improve,  as  well 
as  amuse  his  cousin  Dolores ;  though  to  his  great  morti- 
fication, the  little  damsel  generally  falls  asleq)  before 
the  first  act  is  completed.    Sometimes  Tia  Antonia 


has  a  little  levee  of  humble  friends  and  dependeau, 
the  mhabitants  of  the  adjacent  hamlet,  or  the  wives 
of  the  invalid  soldiers.  These  look  ap  to  ber  with 
great  deference,  as  the  custodian  of  the  palace,  ami 
pay  their  court  to  her  by  bringing  the  news  of  the 
place,  or  the  mmours  that  may  have  stra^led  19 
from  Granada.  In  listening  to  these  evening  gos- 
sipings  I  have  picked  up  many  carious  facts,  illastn- 
tive  of  the  manners  of  the  people  and  the  pecoliaritiei 
of  the  neighbourhood.  These  are  simple  detafls  of 
simple  pleasures;  it  is  the  nature  of  the  place  akne 
that  gives  them  interest  and  importance.  I  trad 
haunted  ground,  and  am  surrounded  by  romaniic  as- 
sociations. From  eariiest  boyhood,  wiien,  an  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  I  first  pored  over  the  paps  of 
an  old  Spanish  story  about  the  wars  of  Granada,  tktf 
city  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  my  waking  dreani; 
and  often  have  I  trod  in  fancy  the  romantic  baDs  «f 
theAlhambra.  Behold  for  once  a  day-dream  reaiiied; 
yet  I  can  scarce  credit  my  senses,  or  believe  that  Id* 
indeed  inhabit  the  palace  of  Boabdil,  and  look  don 
from  its  balconies  upon  chivalric  Granada.  As  I  loiltr 
through  these  Oriental  chambers,  and  hear  the  nor- 
mur  of  fountains  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale;  ai 
I  inhale  the  odour  of  the  rose,  and  feel  tlie  iafliieiMe 
of  tlie  balmy  climate,  I  am  almost  templed  to  faacy 
myself  in  the  paradise  of  Mahomet,  and  that  Ike 
plump  little  Dolores  is  one  of  the  bright-eyed  hoorii, 
destined  to  administer  to  the  happiness  of  true  be- 
lievers. 


THE  TRUAPfT. 


Since  noting  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  bad  a 
scene  of  petty  tribalation  in  the  Alhambra,  wikk 
has  thrown  a  cloud  over  the  sunny  coanlenanoeaf 
Dolores.  This  little  damsel  has  a  female  passion  far 
pets  of  all  kinds,  and  from  the  superabondanl  kiad- 
ness  of  her  disposition,  one  of  the  mined  courts  «f 
the  Alhambra  is  thronged  with  her  fiivourites.  A 
stately  peacock  and  his  hen  seem  to  htrid  regal  sway 
here,  over  pompons  turkeys,  queralons  gninea-fswk 
and  a  rabble  rout  of  common  cocks  and  bens.  Tlw 
great  delight  of  Dolores,  however,  has  for  some  lime 
been  centred  in  a  youthful  pair  of  pigemis,  who  have 
lately  entered  into  the  holy  state  of  wedlock,  and  wb» 
have  even  supplanted  a  tortoise-shell  cat  and  Uitass 
in  her  affections. 

As  a  tenement  for  them  wherein  to  comraeace 
housekeeping,  she  had  fitted  up  a  small  diamber  ad- 
jacent to  the  kitchen,  the  window  of  winch  kokal 
into  one  of  the  quiet  Moorish  courts.  Here  (hey  Sf- 
ed  in  happy  ignorance  of  any  world  beyond  the  coart 
and  its  sunny  roofs.  Never  bad  they  aspired  le  mv 
above  the  battlements,  or  to  monnt  to  the  sumoil  of 
the  towers.  Their  virtnoos  anion  was  at  Icngik 
crowned  by  two  spotless  and  milk-white  eggs,  lo  ikr 
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great  joy  of  their  cberuhiiiglittie  mistress.  No(hing 
could  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  condoct  of  tlie 
yoang  married  folks  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
They  took  turns  to  sit  upon  the  nest  until  the  eggs 
were  hatched,  and  while  their  callow  pn^eny  re- 
quired warmth  and  shelter;  while  one  thus  stayed  at 
home,  the  other  foraged  abroad  for  food,  and  brought 
home  abundant  supplies. 

This  scene  of  conjugal  felicity  has  suddenly  met 
with  a  reverse.    Early  this  morning,  as  Dolores  was 
feeding  the  male  pigeon,  she  took  a  fancy  to  give  him 
a  peep  at  the  great  world.  Opening  a  window,  there- 
fore, which  looks  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Darro, 
she  launched  him  at  once  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Al- 
hambra.    For  the  flrst  time  of  his  life  the  astonished 
bird  had  to  try  the  full  vigour  of  his  wings.    He 
swept  down  into  the  valley,  and  then  rising  upwards 
with  a  surge,  soared  almost  to  the  clouds.    Never 
before  had  he  risen  to  such  a  height,  or  experienced 
such  delight  in  flying;  and,  like  a  young  spendthrift 
just  come  to  his  estate,  he  seemed  giddy  with  excess 
of  liberty,  and  with  the  boundless  field  of  action  sud- 
denly opened  to  him.    For  the  whole  day  he  has 
been  circling  about  in  capricious  flights,  from  tower 
to  tower,  from  tree  to  tree.  Every  attempt  has  been 
vain  to  lure  him  back  by  scattering  grain  upon  the 
rooGi;  h«  seems  to  have  lost  all  thought  of  home,  of 
his  tender  helpmate  and  his  callow  young.    To  add 
to  the  anxiety  of  Dolores,  he  has  been  joined  by  two 
palomas  ladrones.  or  robber  pigeons,  whose  instinct 
it  is  to  entice  wandering  pigeons  to  their  own  dove- 
cotes.   The  fugitive,  like  many  other  thoughtless 
youths  on  their  first  launching  upon  (he  world,  seems 
quite  fascinated  with  these  knowing,  but  graceless 
companions,  who  have  undertaken  to  shew  him  life, 
and  uitroduce  him  to  society.    He  has  been  soaring 
with  them  over  all  the  roo&  and  steeples  of  Granada. 
A  thunder-storm  has  passed  over  the  city,  but  he  has 
not  sought  his  home ;  night  has  closed  in,  and  still  he 
comes  not.    To  deepen  tlie  pathos  of  the  affeir,  the 
female  pigeon,  after  remaining  several  hours  on  the 
nest,  without  being  relieved,  at  length  went  forth  to 
seek  her  recreant  mate ;  but  stayed  away  so  long  that 
the  yoang  ones  perished  for  want  of  the  warmth  and 
shelter  of  the  parett  bosom.    At  a  l^te  hoor'in  the 
evening,  word  was  brought  to  Dolores,  that  the  truant 
bird  had  been  seen  upon  the  towers  of  the  Genera- 
life.      Now  it  happens  that  the  Adminisirador  of 
that  ancient  palace  has  likewise  a  dovecote,  among 
the  inmates  of  which  are  said  to  be  two  or  three  of 
these  inveigling  birds,  the  terror  of  all  neighbouring 
pigeon-fanciers.    Dolores   immediately   concluded, 
that  the  two  feathered  sharpers  who  had  been  seen 
with  her  fugitive,  were  these  bloods  of  the  Genera- 
life.     A  council  of  war  was  forthwith  held  in  the 
chamber  of  Tia  Antonia.    The  Generalife  is  a  dis- 
tinct jurisdiction  from  the  Alhambra,  and  of  course 
some  punctilio,  if  not  jealousy,  exists  between  their 
jostodians.    It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  send 
Pepe,  the  stuttering  lad  of  the  gardens,  as  ambassador 


to  the  Administrador,  requesting,  that  if  such  fugi- 
tive should  be  found  in  his  dominions,  he  might  be 
given  np  as  a  subject  of  the  Alhambra.  Pepe  de- 
parted accordingly,  on  his  diplomatic  expedition, 
through  the  moonlight  groves  and  avenues,  hut  re- 
turned in  an  hour  with  the  afDicting  intelligence 
that  no  such  bird  was  to  be  found  in  the  dovecote 
of  the  Generalife.  The  Administrador,  however, 
pledged  his  sovereign  word  that  if  such  vagrant  should 
appear  there,  even  at  midnight,  he  should  instantly 
be  arrested,  and  sent  back  prisoner  to  his  little  black- 
eyed  mistress. 

Thus  stands  the  melancholy  aflair,  whidi  has  oc- 
casioned much  distress  throughout  the  palace,  and 
has  sent  the  inconsolable  Dolores  to  a  sleepless  pillow. 

"Sorrow  endureth  for  a  night,"  says  the  proverb, 
"  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  The  first  object 
that  met  my  eyes,  on  leaving  my  room  this  morning, 
was  Dolores,  with  the  truant  pigeon  in  her  hands, 
and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  joy.  He  had  appeared 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  battlements,  hovering  shyly 
about  from  roof  to  roof,  but  at  length  entered  the 
window,  and  surrendered  himself  prisoner.  He 
gained  little  credit,  however,  by  his  return ;  for  the 
ravenous  manner  in  which  he  devoured  tlie  food  set 
before  him,  shewed  that,  like  the  prodigal  son,  he 
had  been  driven  home  by  sheer  famine.  Dolores  up- 
braided him  for  his  faithless  conduct,  calling  him  all 
manner  of  vagrant  names  (though,  woman  like,  she 
fondled  him  at  the  same  time  to  her  bosom,  and  co- 
vered him  with  kisses).  I  observed,  however,  that 
she  had  taken  care  to  clip  his  wings  to  prevent  all  fu- 
ture soarings;  a  precaution,  which  I  mention  for  the 
benefit  of  all  those  who  have  truant  lovers  or  wander- 
ing husbands.  More  than  one  valuable  moral  might 
be  drawn  from  the  story  of  Dolores  and  her  pigeon. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  CHAMBER. 


On  taking  np  my  abode  in  the  Alhambra,  one  end 
of  a  suite  of  empty  ehambers  of  modern  architecture, 
intended  for  the  residence  of  the  governor,  was  fitted 
up  for  my  reception.  It  was  in  front  of  the  palace, 
looking  forth  upon  the  esplanade ;  the  further  end 
communicated  with  a  cluster  of  little  chaml)ers, 
partly  Moorish,partly  modern,  inhabited  by  Tia  An- 
tonia and  her  family ;  these  terminated  in  a  large 
room,  which  serves  the  good  old  dame  for  parlour, 
kitchen,  and  hall  of  audience.  It  had  boasied  of 
some  splendour  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  but  a  fire- 
place had  been  built  in  one  comer,  the  smoke  from 
which  had  discoloured  the  walls,  nearly  obliterated 
the  ornaments,  and  spread  a  sombre  tint  on  the 
whole.  From  these  gloomy  apartments,  a  narrow 
blind  corridor  and  a  dark  winding  staircase,  led 
down  an  angle  of  the  tower  of  Comares,  groping 
along  which,  and  opening  a  small  door  at  the  bottom, 
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you  were  sntldenly  dazzled  by  emerging  iiMa  tl^e 
brilliant  ante-chamber  of  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors, 
with  the  fountainof  thecourtof  the  Alberca  sparkling 
before  yon. 

I  was  dissatisfied  with  being  lodged  in  a  modem  and 
frontier  apartment  of  the  palace,  and  longed  to  en- 
sconce myself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  building.  As 
I  was  rambling  one  day  about  the  Moorish  ludls,  I 
found  m  a  remote  gallery,  a  door  which  I  had  not 
before  noticed,  communicating  apparently  with  an 
extensive  apartment,  locked  up  from  the  public. 
Here  then  was  a  mystery;  here  was  the  haunted 
wing  of  the  castle.  I  procured  the  key,  however, 
without  diflicuUy ;  the  door  opened  to  a  range  of 
vacant  chambers  of  European  architecture,  though 
built  over  a  Moorish  arcade,  along  the  little  garden 
of  Lindaraxa.  There  were  two  lofty  rooms,  the 
ceilings  of  which  were  of  deep  panuel  work  of  cedar, 
richly  and  skilfully  carved  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
intermingled  with  grotesque  masks  or  faces,  but 
broken  in  many  places.  The  walls  had  evidently,  in 
ancient  times,  been  hung  with  damask,  but  were 
now  naked,  and  scrawled  over  with  the  insignificant 
names  of  aspiring  travellers ;  the  windows,  which 
were  dismantled  and  open  to  wind  and  weather, 
looked  into  the  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  and  the  orange 
and  citron-trees  flung  their  branches  into  the  cham- 
ber. Beyond  these  rooms  were  two  saloons,  less 
lofty,  looking  also  into  the  garden.  In  the  compart- 
ments of  the  pannelled  ceilings,  were  baskets  of  fruit 
and  garlands  of  flowers,  pauited  by  no  mean  hand, 
and  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  walls  had  also 
been  painted  m  fresco  in  the  Italian  style,  but  the 
paintings  were  nearly  obliterated ;  the  windows  were 
in  the  same  shattered  state  as  in  the  other  chambers. 
This  fanciful  suite  of  rooms  terminated  in  an  open 
gallery  with  balustrades,  which  ran  at  right  angles 
along  another  side  of  the  garden.  The  whole  apart- 
ment had  a  delicacy  and  elegance  in  its  decorations, 
and  there  was  something  so  choice  and  sequestered 
in  its  situation,  along  this  retired  little  garden,  that 
it  awakened  an  interest  in  its  history.  I  found  on 
enquiry,  that  it  was  an  apartment  fltted  up  by  Italian 
artisu  in  the  early  pqrt  of  the  last  century,  at  the 
time  when  Philip  Y  and  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  of 
Parma  were  expected  at  the  Alhambra ;  and  was 
destined  for  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of  her  train. 
One  of  the  loftiest  chambers  had  l)een  her  sleeping- 
room;  and  a  narrow  staircase  leading  from  it,  though 
now  wailed  up,  opened  to  the  delightful  belvidere, 
originally  a  mirador  of  the  Moorish  Sultanas,  but 
fitted  up  as  a  boudoir  for  the  fair  Elizabeth,  and 
which  stUI  retains  the  name  of  the  tocador,  or  toilette, 
of  the  Queen.  The  sleeping-room  I  have  mentioned, 
commanded  from  one  window  a  prospect  of  the  Ge- 
nerahfe  and  its  embowered  terraces :  under  another 
window  played  the  alabaster  fountain  of  tlie  garden 
of  Lindaraxa.  That  garden  carried  my  thoughts  still 
further  back  to  the  period  of  another  reign  of  beauty  : 
to  the  days  of  the  Moorish  Sultanas. 


"  How  beauteous;  is  this  garden !"  vay*  va  Anbie 
inscription,  "  where  the  flowers  of  the  eartb  vie  v«k 
the  stars  of  heaven!  What  can  conqiaFe  with  the 
vase  of  yoB  alabaster  fotmtain  filled  witb  etjibi 
water  ?  Nothing  but  the  moon  is  her  foInesB,  dur- 
ing in  the  midst  of  an  unclouded  sky  !" 

Centuries  had  elapsed,  yet  how  much  of  tliis  seoe 
of  apparently  fragile  beauty  remained.  The  garda 
of  Lindaraxa  was  still  adorned  wiili  flowers;  ibe 
fountain  still  presented  its  crystal  mirror  ;  it  is  inc. 
the  alabaster  had  lost  its  whiteness,  and  the  lasin 
beneatli,  overrun  with  weeds,  had  become  tte 
nestling-place  of  the  lizard;  but  there  was  somethiag 
in  the  very  decay,  that  enhanced  the  intere^  of  the 
scene,  speaking  as  it  did,  of  that  mutability  wbicb  is 
the  irrevocable  lot  of  man  and  all  his  works.  The 
desolation  too  of  these  cliambers,  once  the  abode  of 
the  proud  and  elegant  Elizabetta,  bad  a  more  toodt- 
ing  charm  for  me,  than  if  I  had  beheld  tltem  'm  their 
pristme  splendour,  glittering  with  the  pageantry  tt » 
court.  I  determined  at  once  to  lake  up  my  quaim 
in  this  apartment. 

My  determination  excited  great  surprise  in  the 
family,  who  could  not  imagine  any  rational  induce- 
ment for  the  choice  of  so  solitary,  remote,  and  foriora 
an  apartment.  The  good  Tia  Antooia  considered  k 
highly  dangerous ;  ttie  neighbourhood,  she  said,  vac 
infested  by  vagrants;  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent  kft 
swarmed  with  gipsies ;  the  palace  was  nuaoos,  md 
easy  to  be  entered  in  many  parts ;  and  the  mmour  elt 
stranger  quartered  alone  in  one  of  the  rained  apst- 
ments,  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  intr- 
ants, might  tempt  unwelcome  visitors  in  the  nigfai, 
especially  as  foreigners  are  always  supposed  ts  be 
well  stocked  with  money.  PoJores  repr^ented  Ibe 
frightful  lonelmess  of  tlie  place,  nothing  but  bats  and 
owls  flitting  about ;  then  there  were  a  fox  and  a  wU 
cat  that  kept  about  the  vaults  and  reamed  about  at 
night. 

I  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  my  bamoor;  le 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  carpenter,  and  the  em 
ofQcions  Mateo  Ximenes,  the  doors  and  wiadtn 
were  soon  placed  in  a  state  of  tolerable  seeantf. 
With  all  these  precautions,  I  must  conCess,  the  Sat 
night  I  passed  in  these  quarters  was  iQex{K«sii^ 
dreary.  I  was  escorted  by  the  whole  family  to  ■! 
chamber,  and  their  taking  leave  of  me,  and  rtont- 
ing  along  the  waste  ante-chambers  and  edioins  gal- 
leries, reminded  me  of  those  hobgoblin  stories  vbet 
the  hero  is  left  to  accomplish  the  adventure  of  as 
enchanted  house. 

Even  the  thouglits  of  the  fair  Elizabetta,  and  tk 
beauties  of  her  court,  who  had  once  graced  tbest 
chambers,  now,  by  a  perversion  of  fancy,  added  U 
the  gloom.  Here  was  the  scene  of  tbnr  transiait 
gaiety  and  loveliness;  here  were  the  very  tracac  rf 
their  elegance  and  enjoyment;  but  what  and  wbeR 
were  they? — Dust  and  ashes!  tenants  of  the  i 
phantoms  of  the  memory ! 

A  vague  and  indescribable  awe  was  creeping  < 
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me.  I  wonld  fain  have  ascribed  it  to  the  thonghts 
of  robbers  awakened  by  the  evening's  conversation, 
bat  I  felt  that  it  was  something  more  nnreal  and  ab- 
surd. In  a  word,  the  long-buried  impressions  of  the 
nursery  were  reviving,  and  asserting  their  jwwer 
over  my  imagination.  Every  thing  began  to  be  af- 
fected b)'  the  working  of  my  mind .  The  whispering 
of  the  wind  among  the  citron-trees,  beneaUi  my 
window,  had  something  sinister.  I  cast  my  eyes 
into  the  garden  of  Lindaraxa ;  the  groves  presented 
a  gulf  of  shadows;  the  thickets,  indistinct  and  ghast- 
ly shapes.  I  was  glad  to  close  the  window,  but  my 
chamber  itself  became  infected.  A  bat  had  found 
its  way  in,  and  flitted  about  my  head  and  athwart 
my  solitary  lamp;  the  grotesque  faces  carved  in  the 
cedar  ceiling  seemed  to  mope  and  mow  at  me. 

Rousing  myself,  and  half  smiling  at  this  temporary 
weakness,  I  resolved  to  brave  it,  and,  taking  lamp 
in  hand,  sallied  forth  to  make  a  tour  of  the  ancient 
palace.  Notwithstanding  every  mental  exertion,  the 
task  was  a  severe  one.  The  rays  of  my  lamp  ex- 
tended to  but  a  limited  distance  around  me;  I  walked 
as  it  were  in  a  mere  halo  of  light,  and  all  beyond  was 
thick  darkness.  The  vaulted  corridors  were  as  ca- 
verns; the  vaults  of  the  halls  were  lost  in  gloom; 
what  unseen  foe  might  not  be  lurking  before  or  be- 
hind me !  my  own  shadow  playing  about  the  walls 
and  the  echoes  of  my  own  footsteps  disturbed  me. 

In  this  excited  state,  as  I  was  traversing  the  great 
Hall  of  Ambassadors,  there  were  added  real  sounds 
to  these  conjectural  fancies.  Low  moans,  and  in- 
distinct ejaculations  seemed  lo  rise,  as  it  were,  be- 
neath my  feet ;  I  pansed  and  listened.  They  then 
appeared  to  resound  from  without  the  tower.  Some- 
times they  resembled  tlie  bowlings  of  an  animal,  at 
others  diey  were  stilled  shrieks,  mingled  with  arti- 
culate ravings.  The  thrilling  effect  of  these  sounds 
in  that  still  hour  and  singular  place,  destroyed  all  in- 
clination to  continue  my  lonely  perambulation.  I 
retnrned  to  my  chamber  with  more  alacrity  than  I 
:  had  sallied  forth,  and  drew  my  breath  more  freely 
when  once  more  within  its  walls,  and  the  door  bolted 
behind  me.  When  I  awoke  in  tlie  morning  with  the 
sun  shining  in  at  my  window  and  lighting  up  every 
part  of  the  building  with  his  cheerful  and  truth-telling 
beams,  I  could  scarcely  recall  the  shadows  and  fancies 
conjured  up  by  the  gloom  of  the  preceding  night;  or 
believe  that  the  scenes  around  me,  so  naked  and  ap- 
parent, could  have  been  clothed  with  such  imaginary 
horrors. 

Still,  the  dismal  bowlings  and  ejaculations  I  had 
heard,  were  not  ideal ;  but  they  were  soon  accounted 
for  by  my  handmaid  Dolores ;  being  the  ravings  of 
a  poor  maniac,  a  brother  of  her  aant,  who  was  sub- 
ject to  violent  paroxysms,  daring  which  he  was  con- 
fined in  a  vaulted  room  beneath  the  Hall  of  Ambas- 
sadors. 


niE  ALHAMBRA  BY  MOONLIGHT. 


1  HAVE  given  a  picture  of  my  apartment  on  my 
first  taking  possession  of  it;  a  few  evenings  have 
produced  a  thorough  change  in  the  scene  and  in  my 
feelings.  The  moon,  which  then  was  invisible,  has 
gradually  gained  upon  the  night,  and  now  rolls  in 
full  splendour  above  the  towers,  pouring  a  flood  of 
tempered  light  into  every  court  and  hall.  The  garden 
beneath  my  window  is  gently  lighted  up ;  the  orange 
and  citron-trees  are  tipped  with  silver ;  the  fountain 
sparkles  in  the  moon-beams,  and  even  the  blosh  of 
the  rose  is  faintly  visible. 

I  have  sat  for  hours  at  my  window,  inhaling  the 
sweetness  of  the  garden,  and  musing  on  the  chequer- 
ed fortunes  of  those  whose  history  is  dimly  shadowed 
out  in  the  elegant  memorials  around.  Sometimes  I 
have  issued  forth  at  midnight,  when  every  thing  was 
quiet,  and  have  wandered  over  the  whole  buildmg. 
Who  can  do  justice  to  a  moonlight  night  in  such  a 
climate  and  in  snch  a  place !  The  temperature  of  an 
Andalusian  midnight  in  summer  is  perfectly  eOiereal. 
We  seem  lifted  up  into  a  purer  atmosphere;  there  is 
a  serenity  of  soul,  a  buoyancy  of  spirits,  an  elasticity 
of  frame,  that  render  mere  existence  enjoyment.  The 
effect  of  moonlight  too,  on  the  Alhambra,  has  some- 
thing like  enchantment.  Every  rent  and  chasm  of 
time,  every  mouldering  tint  and  weather-stain  disap- 
pears; the  marble  resumes  its  original  whiteness ; 
tlie  long  colonnades  brighten  in  the  moonbeams,  the 
halls  are  illuminated  with  a  softened  radiance,  until 
the  whole  edifice  reminds  one  of  the  enchanted  palace 
of  an  Arabian  tale. 

At  snch  a  time  I  have  ascended  lo  the  little  pavilion 
called  the  Queen's  Toilette,  to  enjoy  its  varied  and 
extensive  prospect.  To  tlie  right,  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  would  gleam  like  silver  clouds 
against  the  darker  firmament,  and  all  the  outlines  of 
the  mountain  would  be  softened,  yet  delicately  defin- 
ed. My  delight,  however,  would  be  to  lean  over  the 
parapet  of  the  tocador,  and  gaze  down  upon  Granada, 
spread  out  like  a  map  below  me;  all  buried  in  deep 
repase,  and  its  white  palaces  and  convents  sleeping, 
as  it  were,  in  the  moonshine. 

Sometimes  I  would  hear  the  faint  sounds  of  casta- 
flets  from  some  party  of  dancers  lingering  in  the  Ala- 
meda, at  other  times  I  have  heard  the  dubious  tones 
of  a  guitar,  and  the  notes  of  a  single  voice  rising  from 
some  solitary  street,  and  have  pictured  to  myself 
some  youthful  cavalier  serenading  his  lady's  window; 
a  gallant  custom  of  former  days,  but  now  sadly  on 
the  decline,  except  in  the  remote  towns  and  villages 
of  Spain.  Such  were  the  scenes  that  have  detained 
me  fbr  many  an  boor  loitering  about  the  courts  and 
balconies  of  the  castle,  enjoying  that  mixture  of  re- 
verie and  sensation  which  steal  away  existence  in  a 
southern  climate,  and  it  has  been  almost  morning 
before  I  have  retired  to  my  bed,  and  been  lulled  to 
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sleep  by  the  falling  waters  of  the  fountain  of  linda- 
raxa. 


INHABITANTS  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 


I  HAVE  often  observed,  that  the  more  proudly  a 
Tnansion  has  been  tenanted  in  the  day  of  its  prosperity, 
the  humbler  are  its  inhabitants  in  the  day  of  its  de- 
cline, and  that  the  palace  of  the  king,  commonly 
ends  in  being  the  nestling-place  of  the  beggar. 

The  Alhambra  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  similar  transi- 
tion. Whenever  a  tower  falls  to  decay,  it  is  seized 
upon  by  some  tatterdemalion  family,  who  become 
joint  tenants,  with  the  bats  and  owls,  of  its  gilded 
halls ;  and  hang  their  rags,  those  standards  of  poverty, 
out  of  its  windows  and  loop-holes. 

I  have  amused  myself  with  remarking  some  of  the 
motley  characters  that  have  thus  usurped  the  ancient 
abode  of  royalty,  and  who  seem  as  if  placed  here  to 
give  a  farcical  termination  to  the  drama  of  human 
pride.  One  of  these  even  bears  the  mockery  of  a 
regal  title.  It  is  a  little  old  woman  named  Maria 
Anionia  Sabonea,  but  who  goes  by  the  appellation  of 
la  R«yna  Goquina,  or  the  Cockle-queen.  Site  is  small 
enough  to  be  a  fairy,  and  a  fairy  she  may  be  for  aught 
I  can  find  out,  for  no  one  seems  to  know  her  origin. 
Her  habitation  is  in  a  kind  of  closet  under  the  outer 
staircase  of  the  palace,  and  she  sits  in  the  cool  stone 
corridor,  plying  her  needle  and  singing  from  morning 
till  night,  with  a  ready  joke  for  every  one  that  passes ; 
for  thongh  one  of  tlie  poorest,  she  is  one  of  the  mer- 
riest little  women  breathing.  Her  great  merit  is  a 
gift  for  story-telling,  having,  I  verily  believe,  as  many 
stories  at  her  command,  as  the  inexhaustible  Schehe- 
rezade  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights.  Some  of 
these  I  have  heard  her  relate  in  the  evenmg  tertulias 
of  Dame  Antonia,  at  which  she  is  occasionally  a 
bumble  attendant. 

That  there  must  be  some  fairy  gift  about  this  mys- 
terious little  old  woman,  would  appear  from  her  ex- 
traordinary luck,  since,  notwithstanding  her  being 
very  little,  very  ngly,  and  very  poor,  she  has  had, 
according  to  her  own  account,  five  husbands  and  a 
half,  reckoning  as  a  half  one,  a  young  dragoon  who 
died  during  courtship.  A  rival  personage  to  this 
little  feiry  queen,  is  a  portly  old  fellow  with  a  bottle 
nose,  who  goes  about  in  a  rusty  garb,  with  a  cocked 
hat  of  oil-skin  and  a  red  cockade.  He  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  sons  of  the  Alhambra,  and  has  Uved  here 
all  his  life,  filling  various  offices,  such  as  deputy  al- 
guazil,  sexton  of  the  parochial  church,  and  marker  of 
a  fives'  court  established  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
towers.  He  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  but  as  proud  as  he  is 
ragged,  boasting  of  bis  descent  from  the  illustrious 
bouse  of  Aguilar,  from  which  sprang  Gonsalvo  of 
Cordova,  the  grand  captain.  Nay,  he  actually  bears 
the  name  of  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  so  renowned  in  the 


history  of  the  OHiquest ;  thongh  the  gracdess  *a^  e{ 
the  fortress  have  given  him  the  title  of  elpadre  naii, 
or  the  holy  father,  the  usual  appellation  of  the  foft, 
which  I  had  thought  too  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  tne 
catholics  to  be  thus  ludicrously  applied.  Itisawlin- 
sical  caprice  of  fortune  to  present,  in  the  grote^w 
person  of  this  tatterdemalion,  a  namesake  and  d^ 
scendant  of  the  proud  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  the  miner 
of  Andalusian  chivalry,  leading  an  almost  menfieaDt 
existence  about  this  once  haughty  fortress,  whiciikii 
ancestor  aided  to  reduce ;  yet,  such  might  have  bea 
the  lot  of  the  descendants  of  Agamemnon  and  Addks, 
had  they  lingered  about  the  ruins  of  Troj! 

Of  this  motley  community,  I  find  the  &mDy  of  my 
gossiping  squire,  Mateo  Ximenes,  to  form,  frooilfaar 
numbers  at  least,  a  very  important  part.  His  test 
of  being  a  son  of  the  Alhambra,  is  not  unfooaU. 
His  family  has  inhabited  the  fcn-tress  ever  since  ik 
time  of  tlie  conquest,  handing  down  an  bereditK; 
poverty  from  father  to  son ;  not  one  of  tixan  h»i^ 
ever  been  known  to  be  worth  a  maravedi.  Hi) 
father,  by  trade  a  riband  weaver,  and  who  succeeded 
the  historical  (ailor  as  the  head  of  the  fomily,  is  tte* 
near  seventy  years  of  age,  and  lives  in  a  hoTel  of  retds 
and  plaster,  built  by  bis  own  hands  just  above  (he 
iron  gate.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  crazy  bed,  t 
table,  and  two  or  three  chairs ;  a  wooden  diest,  «■- 
taining  his  clothes  and  the  archives  of  his  famQy ;  thu 
is  to  say,  a  few  papers  concerning  old  lav-saib, 
which  be  cannot  read ;  but  the  pride  ofiiis  bovd  isi 
blazon  of  the  arms  of  tlie  family,  brilliantly  cokoed, 
and  suspended  in  a  frame  against  the  ^rall;  denij 
demonstrating  by  its  quarteriogs,  the  various  anUe 
houses  with  which  this  poverty^tricken  brood  tbm 
affinity. 

As  to  Mateo  himself,  he  has  done  bb  atowst  i* 
perpetuate  his  line,  having  a  wife  and  a  numeton 
progeny,  who  inhabit  an  almost  dismanUed  hovd  in 
the  hamlet.  How  they  manage  to  subsist,  be  onir 
who  sees  into  all  mysteries  can  tell ;  the  sabsisleiKe 
of  a  Spanish  family  of  the  kind,  is  always  a  riddle  t» 
me ;  yet  they  do  subsist,  and  what  is  more,  appes-  to 
enjoy  their  existence.  The  wife  takes  her  baUay 
stroll  in  the  Paseo  of  Granada,  with  a  child  in  ber 
arms  and  half  a  dozen  at  ber  heels ;  and  the  eldest 
daughter,  now  verging  into  womanhood,  dresses  her 
hair  with  flowers,  and  dances  gaily  to  the  castaficts. 

Here  are  two  classes  of  people  to  whom  life  seens 
one  long  holiday,  the  very  rich,  and  the  very  poor; 
one  because  they  need  do  nothing,  the  other  becanse 
they  have  nothing  to  do;  but  tliere  are  none  wbi 
understand  the  art  of  doing  nothii^  and  living  npaa 
nothmg,  better  than  the  poor  classes  of  Spani.  d- 
mate  does  one  half,  and  temperament  tlie  rest.  Gift 
a  Spaniard  the  shade  in  summer,  and  the  son  is 
winter;  a  little  bread,  garlick,  oil,  and garbanoes, 3 
old  brown  doak  and  a  guitar,  and  let  the  world  ni 
on  as  it  pleases.  Talk  of  poverty !  with  him  it  fais  w 
disgrace.  It  sits  upon  him  with  a  grandiose  style,  Be 
his  ragged  cloak.   He  is  a  hidalgo,  even  when  in  nP' 
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The  "sons  of  the  Alhambra"  are  an  eminent  il- 
lustration of  this  practical  philosophy.  As  the  Moors 
imagined  that  the  celestial  paradise  hang  over  this 
favoured  spot,  so  I  am  inclined  at  times  to  bocy,  that 
a  gleam  of  tiie  golden  age  still  lingers  about  the 
ragged  community.  They  possess  nothing,  they  do 
nothing,  they  care  for  nothing.  Yet,  though  ap- 
parently idle  all  the  week,  they  are  as  observant  of 
all  holy  days  and  saints'  days  as  the  most  laborious 
arlizan.  They  attend  all  tites  and  dancings  in  Gra- 
nada and  its  vicinity,  light  bonfires  on  the  hills  on 
St  John's  eve,  and  have  lately  danced  away  the 
moonlight  nights  on  the  harvest  home  of  a  small  field 
wilhin  the  precincts  of  the  fortress,  which  yielded  a 
few  bushels  of  wheat. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  most  mention 
one  of  the  amusements  of  the  place  which  has  parti- 
cularly struck  me.  I  had  repeatedly  observed  a  long 
lean  fellow  perched  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers, 
manoeuvring  two  or  three  fishing-rods,  as  though  be 
was  angling  for  the  stars.  I  was  for  some  time  per- 
plexed by  the  evolutions  of  this  aerial  fisherman,  and 
my  perplexity  increased  on  observing  others  employed 
in  like  manner  on  different  parts  of  the  battlements 
and  bastions ;  it  was  not  until  I  consulted  Mateo 
Ximenes,  that  I  solved  the  mystery. 

It  seems  that  the  pure  and  airy  ntnation  of  this 
fortress  has  rendered  it,  like  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  a 
prolific  breeding-place  for  swallows  and  martlets, 
who  sport  about  its  towers  in  myriads,  with  the 
holiday  glee  of  urchins  just  let  loose  from  school. 
To  entrap  these  birds  m  their  giddy  circlings,  with 
hooks  baited  with  flies,  is  one  of  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  the  ra^ed  "sons  of  the  Alhambra,"  who, 
with  the  good-for-nothing  ingenuity  of  arrant  idlers, 
have  thus  invented  the  art  of  angling  in  the  sky ! 


THE  COURT  OF  LIONS. 


The  peculiar  charm  of  this  old  dreamy  palace,  is 
its  power  of  calling  up  vague  reveries  and  piclnrings 
of  the  past,  and  thus  clothing  naked  realities  with 
the  illusions  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination.  As 
I  delight  to  walk  in  these  "vain  shadows,"  I  am 
prone  to  seek  those  parts  of  the  Alhambra  which  are 
most  favourable  to  this  phantasmagoria  of  the  mind; 
and  none  are  more  so  than  the  Court  of  Lions,  and 
iu  surronndmg  balls.  Here  the  hand  of  time  has 
fallen  the  lightest,  and  the  traces  of  Moorish  elegance 
and  splendour  exist  in  almost  their  original  brilliancy. 
Earthquakes  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  this  pile, 
and  rent  its  rudest  towers;  yet  see,  not  one  of  those 
slender  columns  has  been  displaced,  not  an  arch  of 
that  light  and  fragile  colonnade  has  given  way,  and 
all  the  fairy  fretwork  of  these  domes,  apparently  as 
unsubstantial  as  the  crystal  fabrics  of  a  morning's 


frost,  yet  exist  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  almost  as 
fresh  as  if  from  the  hand  of  the  Moslem  artist.  I 
write  in  the  midst  of  tliese  mementos  of  the  past,  in 
the  fresh  hour  of  early  morning,  in  the  fated  Hall  of 
the  Abencerrages.  The  blood-stained  fountain,  the 
legendary  monument  of  their  massacre,  isbeibre  me; 
the  lofty  jet  almost  casts  its  dew  upon  my  paper. 
How  difficult  to  reconcile  the  ancient  tale  of  violence 
and  blood  with  the  gentle  and  peaceful  scene  around ! 
Every  thing  here  appears  calculated  to  inspire  kind 
and  happy  feeh'ngs,  for  every  thing  is  delicate  and 
beautifhl.  The  very  light  falls  tenderly  from  above, 
through  the  lantern  of  a  dome  tinted  and  wrought  as 
if  by  fairy  hands.  Through  the  ample  and  fretted 
arch  of  the  portal  I  behold  the  Court  of  Lions,  with 
brilliant  sunshine  gleaming  along  its  colonnades,  and 
sparkling  in  its  fountains.  The  lively  swallow  dives 
into  the  Court,  and  then  sni^ng  upwards,  darts 
away  twittering  over  the  roofs;  the  busy  bee  toils 
humming  among  the  flower  beds,  and  painted  but- 
terflies hover  from  plant  to  plant,  and  flutter  up  and 
sport  with  each  other  in  the  sanny  air.  It  needs  but 
a  slight  exertion  of  the  fancy  to  picture  some  pensive 
beauty  of  the  harem,  loitering  in  these  seeUided 
haunts  of  Oriental  luxury. 

He,  however,  who  would  behold  this  scene  nndor 
an  aspect  more  in  unison  with  its  fortunes,  let  him 
come  when  the  shadows  of  evening  temper  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Court,  and  throw  a  gloom  into  the  sur- 
rounding halls.  Then  nothing  can  be  more  serenely 
melancholy,  or  man  in  harmony  witli  the  tale  (^ 
departed  grandeur. 

At  sudi  times  I  am  apt  to  seek  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
whose  deep  shadowy  arcades  extend  across  the  upper 
end  of  the  Court.  Here  was  performed,  in  {Hresence 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  thdr  triumphant 
Court,  the  pompous  ceremonial  of  high  mass,  on  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  Alhambra.  The  very  cross  is 
still  to  be  seen  upon  the  wall,  where  the  altar  was 
erected,  and  where  officiated  the  Grand  Cardinal  of 
Spain,  and  others  of  the  highest  religious  dignitaries 
of  the  land.  I  picture  to  myself  the  scene  when  this 
place  was  filled  with  the  conquering  host,  that  mix- 
ture of  mitred  prelate  and  sitaven  monk,  andstecl-clad 
knight  and  silken  courtier ;  when  crosses  and  crosiers, 
and  religious  standards,  were  mingled  witii  proud 
armorial  ensigns  and  the  banners  of  the  haughty 
chieb  of  Spain,  and  flaunted  in  triumph  through 
these  Moslem  halls.  I  picture  to  myself  Columbus, 
the  future  discoverer  of  a  world,  taking  bis  modest 
stand  in  a  remote  comer,  the  humble  and  neglected 
spectator  of  the  pageant.  I  see  in  imagination  the 
catholic  sovereigns  prostrating  Uiemstlves  before  the 
altar,  and  pouring  forth  thanks  for  their  victory; 
while  the  vaults  resounded  with  sacred  minstrdsy, 
and  the  deep-toned  Te  Deum. 

The  transient  illunon  is  over— the  pageant  melts 
from  the  fancy — monardi,  priest,  and  warrior,  retom 
into  oblivion,  with  the  poor  Moslems  over  whomtiiey 
exalted.    The  hall  of  their  triumph  is  waste  «nd  d»- 
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solat«.  The  bat  flits  about  its  twilight  vaalt,  and  the 
owl  hoots  from  the  neighbouring  tower  of  Comares. 

On  entering  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  a  few  even- 
ings since,  I  was  startled  at  beholding  a  torbaned 
Moor  qutetlf  seated  near  the  fountain.  It  seemed, 
f9r  a  moment,  as  if  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
place  were  realized,  and  some  ancient  inhabitant 
of  the  Alhambra  had  broken  the  spell  of  centuries, 
and  become  visible.  He  proved,  however,  to  be  a 
mere  ordinary  mortal,  a  native  of  Tetuan  in  Bar- 
bary,  who  had  a  shop  in  the  Zacatin  of  Granada, 
where  he  sold  rhubarb,  trinkets,  and  perfumes.  As 
he  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  I  was  enabled  to  hold  con- 
versation with  him,  and  found  bun  slirewd  and  in- 
telligent. He  told  me  that  he  came  up  the  hill  oc- 
casionally in  the  summer,  to  pass  a  part  of  the  day 
in  the  Alhambra,  which  reminded  him  of  the  old 
palaces  in  Barbary,  which  were  built  and  adorned  in 
similar  style,  though  with  less  magnificence. 

As  we  walked  about  the  palace,  he  pointed  out 
several  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  as  possessing  mnch 
poetic  beauty. 

"Ah,  SeAor,"  said  he,  "when. the  Moors  held 
Oranada,  they  were  a  gayer  people  than  they  are 
now-a-days.  They  thought  only  of  love,  of  music, 
and  poetry.  They  made  stanzas  upon  every  occa- 
sion, and  set  them  all  to  music.  He  who  could  make 
the  best  verses,  and  she  who  had  the  most  tuneful 
vtnoe,  might  be  sure  of  fiivour  and  preferment.  In 
those  days,  if  any  one  asked  for  bread,  the  reply  was, 
make  me  a  couplet;  and  the  poorest  beggar,  if  he 
begged  in  rhyme,  would  often  be  rewarded  with  a 
piece  of  gold." 

"  And  is  the  popular  feeling  for  poetry,"  said  I, 
"  entirely  lost  among  you  ? " 

"  By  BO  means,  Seiior,  the  people  of  Barbary,  even 
those  of  the  lower  classes,  still  make  couplets,  and 
good  ones  too,  as  in  the  olden  time;  but  talent  is  not 
rewarded  as  it  was  then :  the  rich  prefer  the  jingle 
of  their  gold  to  the  sound  of  poetry  or  music." 

As  he  was  talking,  his  eye  caught  one  of  the  ui- 
flcriptions  that  foretold  perpetuity  to  the  powo:  and 
glory  of  the  Moslem  monarclis,  the  masters  of  this 
pile .  He  shook  bis  bead,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
as  he  interpreted  it.  "Such  might  have  been  the 
case,"  said  he,  "  the  Moslems  might  still  have  been 
reigning  in  the  Alhambra,  had  not  Boabdil  been  a 
traitor,  and  given  up  his  capital  to  the  Christians. 
The  Spanish  monanibs  would  never  have  been  <d>le 
to  conquer  it  by  open  force." 

I  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  un- 
lucky Boabdil  from  this  aspersion,  and  to  shew  that 
the  dissenaons  whidt  led  to  the  downfel  of  the  Moorish 
throne,  originated  in  the  cruelty  of  his  tiger-hearted 
fether ;  but  the  Moor  would  ai^nit  of  no  palliation. 

"  Muley  Hassan,"  said  he, "  might  have  been  cruel; 
but  be  was  brave,  vigilant,  aad  patriotic.  Had  be 
been  property  seconded,  Granada  would  still  have 
been  ouis ;  but  his  son  Boabdil  thwarted  his  plans, 
crippled  his  power,  sowed  treason  in  his  palace,  and 


dissension  in  his  camp.  May  the  cnne  et  God  K^ 
upon  him  for  his  treachery !"  With  these  wmlilk 
Moor  left  the  Alhambra. 

The  indignation  of  my  turbaned  oompuioo  i^ 
with  an  anecdote  rehited  by  a  friend,  who  is  ik 
course  of  a  tour  in  Barbary,  bad  an  intenicw  viH 
the  Pacha  of  Tetuan.  The  Moorish  goTtnur  n 
particular  in  his  inquiries  about  the  sofl,  ud  o^ 
cially  concerning  the  favoured  regions  of  AnJaJHo. 
the  delights  of  Granada,  and  tlK  remaiu  of  ibto;)! 
palace.  The  replies  awakened  all  those  ted  r- 
collections,  so  deeply  cherished  by  the  )kKn,«(tk 
power  and  splendiHir  of  their  ancient  empire  b  Spk 
Turning  to  his  Moslem  attendants,  the  PaduMed 
his  beard,  and  broke  forth  in  passionate  lameBlHiai, 
that  such  a  sceptre  should  have  fallen  from  Ibemy 
of  true  believers.  He  consoled  himself,  hofmt, 
with  the  persuasion,  that  the  power  and  praiitii! 
of  the  Spanish  nation  were  on  the  dediae;  tU« 
time  would  come  when  the  Moors  wooM  amft 
their  rightful  domains ;  and  that  the  day  vat  fv- 
baps  not  for  distant,  when  Mahominedan  vMkf 
would  again  be  offered  up  in  the  Mosque  of  Cocdm. 
and  a  Mabommedan  prince  sit  on  his  tfarooe  itlb 
Alhambra. 

Such  is  the  general  aspiration  and  belief  amnf  lit 
Moors  of  Barbary;  who  connder  Spain,  and  i^t 
cially  Andalusia,  their  rightful  boritage,  of  iW 
they  have  been  despoiled  by  treadiery  and  riokw 
Tliese  ideas  are  fostered  and  perpetuated  bf  Ike  <f- 
scendanis  of  the  exiled  Moors  of  Grana^  sotfWd 
among  the  cities  of  Barbary.  Several  of  thoe  midt 
in  Tetuan,  preserving  their  ancient  naraw,  axia 
Paez  and  Medina,  and  refraining  from  ialawBfp 
with  any  fomilies  who  cannot  claim  iixaat^ 
origin.  Their  vaunted  lineage  is  regarded  wik  i 
degree  of  popular  deference,  rarely  shown  in  *• 
hommedan  communities  to  any  hereditirj  dbiw- 
tion,  except  in  tlie  royal  line. 

These  fomilies,  it  is  said,  continue  to  agk  «>" 
the  terrestrial  paradise  of  their  anceston,  and  to  j* 
up  prayers  in  their  mosques  on  Fridays,  iraplwf 
Allah  to  hasten  the  lime  when  Granada  sbiU  be "' 
stored  to  the  feithfiil:  an  event  to  whicblkerl)* 
forward  as  fondly  and  confidently  as  did  tbe  (!«"• 
crusaders  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepolcbn-  H 
it  is  added,  that  some  of  them  retain  the  aiidai«(» 
and  deeds  of  the  estates  and  gardens  of  Ikeir**" 
tors  at  Granada,  and  even  tbe  keys  of  the  h*"- 
holding  them  as  evidences  of  their  beredkari  *i* 
to  be  produced  at  the  anticipated  day  of  retunf*' 

The  Court  of  the  Lions  has  also  its  share  «f  «(* 
natural  legends.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  b* 
in  the  murmuring  of  voices  and  clanking  d^ 
made  at  night  by  the  spiriu  of  the  mnnleredAW 
cerrages.  Mateo  Ximenes,  a  few  evaiiBgi  •«' 
one  of  the  gatherings  in  Dame  Antonia's  apirtB^ 
related  a  fact  whidi  happened  within  the  la*'**' 
of  his  grandfather,  the  l^iendary  tailor.  ^ 

There  was  an  invalid  soldier,  who  had  etof 
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the  Albaoibra  to  diew  it  to  strangers.  As  he  was 
one  eveoing,  about  tvili(^t,  passing  tbrougli  the 
Coort  of  Lions,  he  heard  footstqu  in  the  liall  of  the 
Alienoen-ages.  Suppodng  some  visitora  to  lie  lii^er- 
ii^  there,  he  advanced  to  attend  upon  them,  when 
to  bis  astonishment  he  beheld  foor  Moors  richly 
dressed,  with  gilded  cufa-asses  and  cimeters,  and 
pmiiards  glittering  with  precioas  stones.  They  were 
wafting  to  and  fro,  with  solemn  pace ;  but  paused 
and  beckoned  to  him.  The  old  soldier,  however, 
took  to  flight,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  i»e- 
vailed  upon  to  entef  the  Alliambra.  Thus  it  is  that 
moi  sometimes  turn  then'  backs  upon  fortone ;  for  it 
is  the  firm  opinion  of  Mateo,  that  the  Moors  intended 
to  reveal  the  place  where  their  treasures  lay  buried. 
A  successor  to  the  invalid  soldier  was  more  knowing, 
he  came  to  the  Alhambra  poor ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
year  went  off  to  Malaga,  bought  houses,  set  up  a  car- 
riage, and  still  lives  there  one  of  the  richest  as  well  as 
oldest  men  of  the  place ;  all  whidi,  Mateo  sagely  sur- 
mises, was  in  consequence  of  his  linding  out  the 
golden  secret  of  these  phantom  Moors. 


BOABDIL  EL  CIIICO. 


Mt  conversation  with  the  man  in  the  Court  of 
Lions,  set  me  to  musing  on  the  singular  fato  of  Boab- 
dil.  Never  was  surname  more  applicable  than  that 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  subjects,  of "  el  Zogoybi," 
or  "  the  unlucky."  His  misfortunes  began  almost 
in  his  cradle.  In  his  tender  youth,  he  was  unprison- 
ed  and  menaced  with  death  by  an  inhuman  father, 
and  only  escaped  through  a  mother's  stratagem;  in 
after  years  his  life  was  embittered  and  repeatedly 
endangered,  by  the  hostilities  of  a  usurping  uncle; 
his  reign  was  distracted  by  external  invasions  and 
intomal  feuds  :  he  was  alternately  the  foe,  the  pri- 
soner, the  firieud,  and  always  the  dupe  of  Ferdinand, 
until  conquered  and  dethroned  by  the  mingled  craft 
and  force  of  that  perfidious  monarch.  An  exile  from 
bis  native  land,  he  took  refuge  with  one  of  the  princes 
of  Africa,  and  fell  ol»carely  in  battle,  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  a  stranger.  His  misfortunes  ceased  not  with 
his  death.  If  Boabdil  cherished  a  desire  to  leave  an 
honourable  name  on  the  historic  page,  how  cruelly 
has  he  been  defrauded  of  his  hopes !  Who  is  there 
that  has  turned  the  least  attention  to  the  romantic 
history  of  the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain,  without 
kindling  with  indignation  at  tlie  alleged  atrocities  of 
Boabdil  ?  Who  has  not  been  touched  with  the  woes 
of  his  lovely  and  gentle  queen,  subjected  by  him  to  a 
trial  of  life  and  death,  on  a  folse  charge  of  infidelity  ? 
Who  has  not  been  shocked  by  his  alleged  murder  of 
his  sister  and  her  two  children,  in  a  transport  of  pas- 
sion? Who  has  not  felt  his  Mood  boil,  at  the  in- 
human massacre  of  the  gallant  Abencerrages,  thirty- 


sbc  of  whom,  it  is  affirmed,  be  ordered  to  be  befaeailed 
in  tlie  Com-l  of  Lions  ?  All  these  charges  have  been 
reiterated  in  various  forms;  they  have  passed  into 
ballads,  dramas,  and  romances,  un^il  they  have  taken 
too  thorough  possession  of  the  public  mind  to  be  era- 
dicated. There  is  not  a  foreigner  of  education  that 
visiu  the  Alhambra,  but  asks  for  the  fountaui  where 
the  Abencerrages  were  beheaded;  and  gazes  witk 
horror  at  the  grated  gallery  where  the  Queen  is  said 
to  have  been  confined ;  not  a  peasant  of  the  Vega  or 
the  Sierra,  but  sings  Ute  story  in  rude  cou(dets,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  his  guitar,  while  his  hearers 
learn  to  execrate  the  very  name  of  BoabdH. 

Never,  however,  was  name  more  foully  and  un- 
justly slandered.  I  have  examined  all  the  authentic 
chronicles  and  letters  written  by  Spanish  authors, 
contemporary  with  Boabdil;  some  of  whom  were  in 
the  confidence  of  the  catholic  sovereigns,  and  actually 
present  in  the  camp  throughout  the  war.  I  have 
examined  all  the  Arabian  authorities  I  could  get  ac- 
cess to  through  the  medium  of  translation,  and  can 
find  nothing  to  justify  these  dark  and  batefhl  accusa- 
tions. The  whole  of  these  tales  may  be  traced  to  a 
work  commonly  called  "The  Civil  Wars  of  Gra- 
nada," containing  a  pretended  history  of  the  feuds  of 
the  Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  during  the  last  strng^ 
gle  of  the  Moorish  empire.  This  work  appeared 
originally  in  Spanish,  and  professed  to  be  translated 
from  the  Arabic  by  one  Gines  Perez  de  Hila,  an  in- 
habitant of  Murcia.  It  has  since  passed  into  various 
languages,  and  Florian  has  taken  fttim  it  much  of  the 
lltble  of  his  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova ;  it  has  since,  in  a 
great  measure,  usurped  the  authority  of  real  history, 
and  is  currently  believed  by  the  people,  and  especially 
the  peasantry  of  Granada.  The  whole  of  it,  bow- 
ever,  is  a  mass  of  fiction,  mingled  with  a  few  disfigur- 
ed truths,  which  give  it  an  air  of  veracity.  It  bears 
internal  evidence  of  its  folsity;  the  manners  and 
customs  of  tlie  Moors  being  extravagantly  misr«pre- 
senled  in  it,  and  scenes  depicted,  totally  incompatible 
with  their  habits  and  their  foith,  and  which  never 
could  have  been  recorded  by  a  Mahometan  writor. 

I  confess  there  seems  to  me  something  almost 
criminal,  in  the  wilful  perversions  of  this  work :  great 
latitude  is  undoubtedly  to  be  allowed  to  romantic 
fiction,  but  there  are  limits  which  it  must  not  pass, 
and  the  names  of  the  distinguished  dead,  which  be- 
long to  history,  are  no  more  to  be  calumniated  than 
those  of  the  illustrious  living.  One  would  have 
thought  too,  tliat  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  suffer- 
ed enough  for  his  justifiable  hostility  to  the  Spaniards, 
by  being  stripped  of  bis  kingdom,  without  having  his 
name  thus  wantonly  traduced,  and<  rendered  a  bye- 
word  and  a  theme  of  infamy  in  his  native  land,  and 
in  the  very  mansion  of  his  fathers! 

It  is  not  intended  hereby  to  affirm  that  the  trans- 
actions Unputed  to  Boabdil,  are  totally  without  his- 
toric foundation ;  but  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  acts  of  his  fiitber,  Aben 
Hassan,  who  is  represented  by  both  Christian  and 
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Arabian  chroDtcIers,a8  beingof  acraeland  ferocious 
nature.  It  was  he  who  put  to  death  the  cavaliers  of 
the  illustrious  line  of  the  Abencerrages,  opon  suspicion 
of  their  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  dispossess 
him  of  his  throne. 

The  story  of  the  accusation  of  the  Qneen  of  Boab- 
dil,  and  of  her  conGnement  in  one  of  the  towers, 
may  also  be  traced  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  his 
tiger-hearted  father.  Aben  Hassan,  in  his  advanced 
age,  married  a  beautiful  Christian  captive  of  noble 
descent,  who  took  the  Moorish  appellation  of  Zorayda, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  She  was  of  an  ambitious 
spirit,  and  anxious  that  her  children  should  succeed 
to  the  crown.  For  this  purpose  she  worlsed  upon 
the  suspicious  temper  of  the  King ;  inflaming  him 
with  jealousies  of  his  children  by  his  other  wives  and 
concubines,  whom  she  accused  of  plotting  against  his 
throne  and  life.  Some  of  them  were  slain  by  the 
ferocious  father.  Ayxa  la  Horra,  the  virtuous  mo- 
ther of  Boabdil,  who  had  once  been  his  cherished  fa- 
vourite, became  likewise  the  object  of  his  suspicion. 
He  confined  her  and  her  son  in  the  tower  of  Go- 
mares,  and  would  have  sacrificed  Boabdil  to  his  fury, 
but  that  this  tender  mother  lowered  him  from  the 
tower,  in  the  night,  by  means  of  the  scarfis  of  herself 
and  her  attendants,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  escape 
to  Guadix. 

-  Such  is  the  only  shadow  of  a  foundation  that  I  can 
find  for  the  story  of  the  accused  and  captive  Qneen ; 
and  in  this  it  appears  that  Boabdil  was  the  perse- 
cuted, instead  of  the  persecutor. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  brief,  turbulent,  and 
disastrous  reign,  Boabdil  gives  evidence  of  a  mild 
and  amiable  character.  He,  in  the  first  instance, 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  aflable  and  gra- 
cious manners ;  he  was  always  peaceable,  and  never 
inflicted  aay  severity  of  punishment  npon  those  who 
occasionally  rebelled  against  him.  He  was  personally 
brave,  but  he  wanted  moral  courage ;  and,  in  times 
of  difDctdty  and  perplexity,  was  wavering  and  ureso- 
Inte.  This  feebleness  of  spirit  hastened  his  downfal, 
while  it  deprived  him  of  that  heroic  grace  which 
would  have  given  a  grandeur  and  dignity  to  his  fote, 
and  rendered  him  worthy  of  closing  the  splendid 
drama  of  tlie  Moslem  domination  in  Spain. 


MEMENTOS  OF  BOABDIL. 


Whilb  my  mind  was  still  warm  with  the  subject 
of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  I  set  forth  to  trace  the 
mementos  connected  with  his  story,  which  yet  exist 
in  this  scene  of  his  sovereignty  and  his  misfortunes. 
In  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Palace  of  the  Generalife 
hangs  his  portrait.  The  face  is  mild,  handsome,  and 
somewhat  melancholy,  with  a  fiir  complexion  and 
yellow  hair ;  if  it  be  a  tme  representatton  of  the  man, 


he  may  have  been  wavering  and  anocftaia,  bat 
there  is  nothing  of  croelly  or  nnkindness  in  Us  s- 
pect. 

I  next  visited  the  dungeon  where  be  was  oaoBmi 
in  his  youthful  days  when  his  cruel  father  meffitaled 
his  destruction.  It  is  a  vaulted  room  in  the  tower  tl 
Ckunares  under  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors ;  a ) 
room,  separated  by  a  narrow  passage,  was  the  j 
of  his  mother,  the  virtuous  Ayxa  la  Horra.  lit 
walls  are  of  prodigious  thickness,  and  the  small  win- 
dows secured  by  iron  bars.  A  narrow  stone  gaUoy, 
with  a  low  parapet,  extends  round  three  sides  of  Ike 
tower,  just  below  the  windows,  but  at  a  conaidenfcie 
height  from  the  ground.  From  this  gallery  it  is  pre- 
sumed, the  Queen  lowered  her  son  with  the  nrfc 
of  beraelf  and  her  female  attendants,  daring  tbe 
darkness  of  night,  to  the  hill-side,  at  the  foot  of  vrtiek 
waited  a  domestic  with  a  fleet  steed  to  bes  tkc 
prince  to  the  mountains. 

As  I  paced  this  gallery,  my  imagination  pictved 
the  anxious  Qneen  leaning  over  the  parapet,  and  it- 
tening,  with  the  throbbings  of  a  nxMher's  beait,  l» 
the  last  echoes  of  tbe  horse's  hoof,  as  ha: son  aoaani 
along  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Darro. 

My  next  search  was  for  the  gate  by  which  Boabfi 
departed  from  the  Albambra  when  aboat  to  smns- 
der  his  capital.  With  the  melancholy  caprice  of  i 
broken  spirit,  he  requested  of  the  Catholic  nxmarck. 
that  no  one  afterwards  might  be  permitted  to  pe 
through  tUs  gate.  His  prayo-,  according  to  andoK 
chronicles,  was  complied  with,  through  the  syrapatkr 
of  Isabella,  and  the  gate  walled  up.  For  seme  tiae 
I  inquired  in  vain  for  such  a  portal ;  at  length,  m 
humble  attendant,  Mateo,  learned  among  tbe  eid 
residents  of  the  fortress,  that  a  ruinous  gateway  stiO 
existed,  by  whicb,  according  to  tradition,  the  Motr- 
ish  King  had  left  tbe  fortress,  but  which  had  nmr 
been  open  within  the  monory  of  the  oldest  inhabita^ 

He  conducted  me  to  the  spot.  The  gateway  is  m 
the  centre  of  what  was  once  an  immense  tower,  attti 
la  Torre  de  los  Siete  Snelos,  or,  the  Tower  of  tbe 
Seven  Floors.  It  is  a  place,  famous  in  the  sopenti- 
tious  stories  of  the  nei^bourhood,  for  being  tbeseoe 
of  strange  apparitions  and  Moorish  endiantmenii. 

This  once  redoubtable  tower  is  nowamerewred, 
having  been  blown  np  with  gunpowder  by  the  Frtad, 
when  they  abandoned  the  fortress.  Great  maaes  «f 
tbe  wall  lie  scattered  about,  buried  in  tbe  luxntint 
herbage,  or  overshadowed  by  vines  and  fig-trees.  Tbe 
arch  of  tbe  gateway,  though  rent  by  tbe  AoA^  stl 
remains;  but  tbe  last  wish  of  poor  Boabdil  ha*  agaa. 
though  unintentionally,  been  fulfilled,  for  the  portal 
has  been  closed  up  by  loose  stones  gathered  fitn  ite 
ruins,  and  remains  impassable. 

Following  up  the  route  of  the  Moslem  monaRb,a» 
it  remains  on  record,  I  crossed  on  borsdncfc  tbe  Ul 
of  Los  Martyres,  keeping  along  tbe  garden  of  UK 
convent  of  the  same  name,  and  thence  down  a  nggfi 
ravine,  beset  by  tbickeu  of  aloes  and  Indian  figs,  and 
lined  by  caves  and  hovels  swarming  with  gypoR* 
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It  ivas  the  roiad  lakeu  by  Boadbil  to  avoid  passing 
through  the  city.  The  descent  was  so  steep  and 
broken  that  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  my 
horse. 

Emerging  from  the  ravine,  and  passing  by  the  Puer- 
to <ie  lot  MoMnos  ( the  gate  of  the  mills ),  I  issued  forth 
upon  the  pnblic  promenade  called  the  Prado,  and 
pursuing  the  conrse  of  the  Xenil,  arrived  at  a  small 
Moorish  mosque,  now  converted  into  the  chapel  or 
hermitage  of  San  Sebastian.  A  tablet  on  the  wall 
relates  that  on  this  spot  Boabdil  sorrendered  the  keys 
of  Granada  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  From  thence 
I  rode  slowly  across  the  Yega  to  a  village  where  the 
ftunily  and  honsehold  of  the  unhappy  King  awaited 
him,  for  he  had  sent  them  forward  on  the  preceding 
night  Irom  the  Alhambra,  that  his  mother  and  wife 
mi^t  not  participate  in  his  personal  humiliation,  or 
be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  conquerors.  Following 
on  in  the  routeofthe  melancholy  band  of  royal  exiles, 
I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  barren  and  dreary 
heights,  forming  the  skirt  of  the  Alpaxarra  moon- 
tains.  From  thesununilofone  of  these  the  unfor- 
tunate Boabdil  took  his  lost  look  at  Granada;  it  bears 
a  name  expressive  of  his  sorrows,  la  Citesto  de  las 
Ldgrimas  (the  hill  of  tears).  Beyond  it,  a  sandy  road 
Tvinds  across  a  rugged  cheerless  waste,  doubly  dismal 
to  the  ahbappy  monarch,  as  it  led  to  exUe. 

I  spurred  my  horse  to  the  summit  of  a  rock,  where 
Boabdil  uttered  his  last  sorrowfhl  declamation,  as 
he  turned  his  eyes  from  taking  their  farewell  gaze  .- 
it  is  still  denominated  el  Ultimo  Svspiro  del  Moro  (the 
last  sigh  of  the  Moor ).  Who  can  wonder  at  his  an- 
guish at  being  expelled  from  sudi  a  kingdom  and  such 
an  abode?  With  the  Alhambra  beseemed  lobe  yield- 
faig  up  all  the  honours  of  his  line,  and  all  ilie  glories 
and  delights  of  life. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  his  affliction  was  embittered 
by  die  reproach  of  his  mother,  Ayxa,  who  had  so  often 
assisted  him  in  times  of  peril,  and  had  vainly  sought 
to  instil  into  him  her  own  resolute  spirit.  "  Yon  do 
well,"  said  she,  "to  weep  as  a  woman  over  what 
yon  could  not  defend  as  a  roan," — a  speech  that 
savours  more  of  the  pride  of  the  prmcess  than  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother. 

When  this  anecdote  was  related  to  Charles  Y  by 
Bishop  Guevara,  the  emperor  joined  in  the  expression 
of  scorn  at  the  weakness  of  the  wavering  Boabdil. 
"  Had  I  been  he,  or  be  been  I,"  said  the  haughty  po- 
tentate, "I  would  rather  have  made  this  Alhambra 
my  sepulchre  than  have  lived  without  a  kingdom  in 
the  Alpuxarra." 

How  easy  it  is  for  those  in  power  and  prosperity  to 
preach  heroism  to  the  vanquished !  bow  little  can  Ihey 
understand  that  life  itself  may  rise  in  value  with  the 
unfortunate,  when  nought  bat  life  remains ! 


THE  BALCONY. 


In  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  at  the  central  window 
there  is  a  balcony,  of  which  I  have  already  made 
mention :  it  [Hrojects  like  a  cage  from  the  face  of  the 
tower,  high  in  mid  air  above  the  tops  of  the  (rees  that 
grow  on  the  steep  hill-side.  It  serves  me  as  a  kind  of 
observatory,  where  I  often  lake  my  seat  to  consider, 
not  merely  the  heaven  above,  but  Ihe  earth  beneath. 
Besides  the  magnilicent  prospect  which  it  commands 
of  mountain,  valley,  and  vega,  there  b  a  busy  little 
scene  of  human  life  laid  open  to  inspection  imme- 
diately below.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  an  alameda, 
or  public  walk,  which,  though  not  so  fashionable  as 
the  vaan  modem  and  splendid  paseo  of  the  Xenil,  still 
boasts  a  varied  and  picturesque  concourse.  Hither 
resort  the  small  gentry  of  the  suburbs,  together  with 
priests  and  friars,  who  walk  for  appetite  and  diges- 
tion, majos  and  mtyas,  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the 
lower  classes,  in  their  Andalusian  dresses,  swagger- 
ing contrabandistas,  and  sometimes  half-muffled  and 
mysterious  loungers  of  the  higher  ranks,  on  some  se- 
cret assignation. 

It  is  a  moving  and  motley  picture  of  Spanish  life  and 
character,  which  I  delight  to  study;  and,  as  the  na- 
turalist has  his  microscope  to  aid  him  in  his  investi- 
gations, so  I  have  a  small  pocket  telescope  which 
brings  the  countenances  of  the  motley  groups  so  close 
as  almost,  at  times,  to  make  me  think  I  can  divine 
their  conversation  by  Ihe  pUy  and  expression  of  their 
features.  I  am  thus,  in  a  manner,  an  invisible  ob- 
server, and,  without  quitting  my  solitude,  can  throw 
myself  in  an  instant  into  the  midst  of  society, — a  rare 
advantage  to  one  of  somewhat  shy  and  quiet  habits, 
and  who,  like  myself,  is  fond  of  observing  the  drama 
of  life  without  becoming  an  actor  in  the  scene. 

There  is  a  considerable  suburb  lying  below  the  Al- 
hambra, filling  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  valley,  and 
extending  up  the  opposite  hill  of  the  Albaydn.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  round  pa- 
tios, or  courts,  cooled  by  fountains,  and  open  to  the 
sky ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  pass  much  of  their  time 
in  these  conrls,  and  on  the  terraced  roofs  during  the 
summer  season,  it  follows  that  many  a  glance  at  their 
domestic  life  may  be  obtained  by  an  aerial  spectator 
like  myself,  who  can  look  down  on  them  from  Ihe 
clouds. 

I  eqoy,  in  some  degree,  the  advantages  of  the 
student  in  the  famous  old  Spanish  story,  who  beheld 
all  Madrid  unroofed  for  his  inspection;  and  my  gos- 
siping Squire,  Mateo  Ximenes,  officiates  occasionally 
as  my  Asmodens,  to  give  me  anecdotes  of  the  different 
mansions  and  their  inhabitants. 

I  prefer,  however,  to  form  conjectural  histories  for 
myself,  and  thus  can  sit  for  hours  weaving  from  ca- 
sual incidents  and  indications  tliat  pass  under  my  eye, 
the  whole  tissue  of  schemes,  intrigues,  and  occnpa- 
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tions  of  certain  of  the  busy  mortals  below.  There  is 
scarce  a  pretty  face,  or  a  striking  (igare  that  I  daily 
see,  about  which  I  have  not  thus  gradually  framed  a 
dramatic  story,  though  some  of  my  cliaracters  will 
occasionally  act  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  part  as- 
dgned  them,  and  disconcert  my  whole  drama.  A 
few  days  since,  as  I  was  reconnoitring  with  my  glass 
the  streets  of  the  Albaycin,  I  beheld  the  procession  of  a 
Novice  about  to  take  the  veil;  and  remarked  several 
cvcumstances  that  excited  the  strongest  sympathy  in 
the  fate  of  the  youthful  being  thus  about  to  be  con- 
signed to  a  living  tomb.  I  ascertained  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  she  was  beautiful ;  and,  by  the  paleness  of 
her  cheek,  that  she  was  a  victim,  rather  than  a  votary. 
She  was  arrayed  m  bridal  garments,  and  decked  with 
a  chaplet  of  white  flowers,  but  her  heart  evidently 
revolted  at  this  mockery  of  a  spiritual  union,  and 
yearned  after  its  earthly  loves.  A  tall  stem-looking 
man  walked  near  her  in  the  procession;  it  was  evi- 
dently tlie  tyrannical  father,  who,  from  some  bigoted 
orsonlid  motive,  had  compelled  Uiis  sacrifice.  Amidst 
the  crowd  was  a  dark  handsome  youth,  in  Anda- 
lusian  garb,  who  seemed  to  fix  on  her  an  eye  of  agony. 
It  was  doubtless  the  secret  lover  from  whom  slie  was 
for  ever  to  be  separated.  My  indignation  rose  as  I 
noted  the  malignant  expression  pa'mted  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  attendant  monks  and  Iriars.  The  pro- 
cession arrived  at  tlie  chapel  of  the  convent ;  the  siin 
gleamed  for  the  last  time  upon  the  chaplet  of  the  poor 
Novice,  as  she  crossed  the  fotal  threshold,  and  dis- 
appeared within  the  builduig.  The  throng  poured 
in  with  cowl,  and  cross,  and  minstrelsy;  the  lover 
paused  for  a  moment  at  tlie  door.  I  could  divine  the 
tumult  of  his  feelings;  but  he  mastered  them,  and 
entered.  There  was  a  long  interval — I  pictured  to 
myself  the  scene  passing  within ;  tlie  poor  Novice 
despoiled  of  her  transient  finery,  clothed  in  the  con- 
ventual garb,  her  bridal  chaplet  taken  from  her  brow, 
her  beautiful  head  shorn  of  its  long  silken  tresses — I 
beard  her  murmur  the  inrevocable  vow.  I  saw  her 
extended  on  her  bier;  the  death-pall  spread  over 
her;  the  funeral  service  was  performed;  I  heard  Uie 
deep  tones  of  the  organ,  and  the  plaintive  requiem 
chanted  by  the  nuns ;  the  father  looked  on  with  a 
hard  unfeelmg  countenance.  The  lover— but  no, 
my  imagination  refused  to  paint  the  lover ;  there  the 
picture  remained  a  blank. 

After  a  time  the  throng  again  poured  forth,  and 
dispersed  various  ways,  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  mingle  with  the  stirring  scenes  of  life ;  the  vic- 
tim, however,  remained  behind.  Almost  the  last 
that  came  forth  were  the  father  and  the  lover ;  they 
were  in  earnest  conversation.  The  latter  was  vehe- 
ment in  his  gesticulations ;  I  expected  some  violent 
termination  to  my  drama ;  but  an  angle  of  a  building 
interfered  and  closed  the  scene.  My  eye  has  since 
frequently  been  turned  to  that  convent  with  painful 
interest.  I  remarked  late  at  night  a  light  burning 
in  a  remote  window  of  one  of  its  towers.  "  There," 
said  I,  "  tlie  unhappy  nun  sits  weeping  in  her  cell, 


while  perhaps  her  lover  paces  the  street  bekm  in 
unavailing  anguish." 

The  officious  Mateo  interrupted  my  meifitaliw 
and  destroyed  in  an  instant  the  cobweb  tiasoe  of  ^ 
foncy.  With  his  usual  zeal  he  had  gathered  beb 
concerning  the  scene,  that  put  my  fictiooi  ill  k 
flight.  Ttie  heroine  of  my  romance  tras  wiiir 
young  nor  handsome;  she  had  no  lover-fhe  U 
entered  the  convent  of  her  own  firee  will,  ai  t  re- 
speetable  asylum,  and  was  one  of  the  most  cfatoU 
residents  within  its  walls. 

It  was  some  little  while  beiiwe  I  ooold  bipntk 
wrong  done  me  by  the  nun  in  being  ihui  liqif  ■ 
her  cell,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  rales  of  nnaee; 
I  diverted  my  spleen,  however,  by  watdiing,  (oridif 
or  two,  the  pretty  coquetries  of  a  dark-eyed  bratue, 
who,  from  the  covert  of  a  balcony  sbnnded  w& 
flowering  shrubs  and  a  silken  awning,  was  canyio;  ■ 
a  mysterious  correspondence  with  a  handaooi^  dak, 
well-whiskered  cavalier,  who  was  freqoenllyiiiie 
street  beneath  her  window.  Sometimes  I  savliia 
an  early  hour,  stealing  forth  wrapped  to  the  eys  ■ 
a  mantle.  Sometimes  he  loitered  at  a  comer,  a  n- 
rious  disguises,  apparently  waiting  fur  a  priralt  » 
nal  to  slip  into  the  house.  Then  there  was  the  iM- 
ling  of  a  guitar  at  night,  and  a  lantern  tbifted  bm 
place  to  place  in  the  balcony.  I  imagined  aaiiilv 
intrigue  like  that  of  Aknaviva,  bnt  was  agais  dis- 
concerted in  all  my  suppositicms,  by  being  ioint' 
that  the  supposed  lover  was  the  husband*^ (be  lad;, 
and  a  noted  contrabandista ;  and  that  all  fail  en- 
terioos  signs  and  movements  had  doubUeti«K 
smuggling  scheme  in  view. 

T  occasional!  y  amused  myself  with  noting  frna  diis 
balcony  the  gradual  changes  that  came  orer  te 
scenes  below,  according  to  the  difCerait  slaps  ef 
the  day. 

Scarce  has  the  grey  dawn  streaked  the  sky,  and  lit 
eariiest  cock  crowed  from  the  cottages  of  the  hi- 
side,  when  the  subortM  give  sign  of  rerivBgaiiiiiB- 
tion ;  for  the  fresh  hours  of  dawning  are  preckw «" 
the  summer  season  in  a  sultry  climate.  All  are  an"* 
to  get  the  start  of  the  sun,  in  the  business  of  the  dq. 
The  muleteer  drives  forth  hisloadcd  train  for  the  j«- 
ney ;  the  traveller  stings  his  carbine  behind  his  salfc 
and  mounts  hissteedatthe  gate  of  the  hostel;  the  brvn 

peasant  urges  his  loitering  beasts,  ladaiwithpwi«» 
of  sunny  fruit  and  fresh  dewy  vegetables;  Ibr  «hM^ 
the  thrifty  housewives  are  hastening  to  the  maiW- 
The  sun  is  up  and  sparkles  along  the  valley,  tiff* 
the  transparent  foliage  of  the  groves.  ThenHtisWIi 
resound  melodiously  throngh  the  pure  brigl*  •"■ 
announcing  the  hour  of  devotion.  The  muleteer  b* 
his  bnrthened  animals  before  the  cbapd,  thn*!" 
staff  through  his  belt  behind,  and  enters  with  W» 
hand,  smoothing  his  coal-black  hair,  to  heara  »«* 
and  put  up  a  prayer  for  a  prosperous  wayfaring*"* 
the  sierra.  And  now  steals  forth  on  toy**"* 
gentle  SeAora,  in  trim  basquiiia,  with  nslietl** 
hand,  and  dark  eye  flashing  from  beneath  thegn* 
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fully  folded  mantilla :  die  seeks  some  weU-fireqnented 
church  to  offer  op  her  oioming  orisons;  but  the 
nicely  adjusted  dress,  the  dainty  shoe,  and  cobweb 
stocUng,  the  raven  tresses,  exquisitely  braided,  the 
fresh  plucked  rose,  that  gleams  among  them  like  a 
gem,  show  that  earth  divides  with  Heaven  the  empire 
of  her  tbooghu.  Keep  an  eye  upon  her,  careful  mo- 
ther, or  virgin  aunt,  or  vigilant  duenna,  whichever 
yon  be,  that  walk  behind. 

As  the  morning  advances,  the  din  of  labour  aug- 
ments on  every  side;  the  streets  are  thronged  with 
man,  and  steed,  and  beast  of  burthen,  and  there  is 
a  hum  and  murmur,  like  the  surges  of  the  ocean. 
As  the  sun  ascends  to  his  meridian,  the  hum  and 
bustle  gradually  decline;  at  the  height  of  noon 
there  is  a  pause.  The  panting  city  sinks  into  lassi- 
tude, and  for  several  hours  there  is  a  general  repose. 
The  windows  are  closed,  the  curtains  drawn,  the 
inhabitants  retired  into  the  coolest  recesses  of  their 
mansions;  the  full-fed  monk  snores  in  his  dormi- 
tory; the  brawny  porter  lies  stretched  on  the  pave- 
ment beside  his  burthen ;  the  peasant  and  tlie  labourer 
sleep  beneath  the  trees  of  the  Alameda,  lulled  by  the 
sultry  chirpingof  the  locust.  Thestreetsare  deserted, 
except  by  the  water-carrier,  who  refreshes  the  ear 
by  proclaiming  the  merits  of  his  sparkling  beverage, 
"colder  than  the  mountain  sqow." 

As  the  son  declines,  there  is  again  a  gradual  reviv- 
ing, and  when  the  vesper  bell  rings  out  his  sinking 
kndl,  all  nature  seems  to  rejoice  (hat  the  tyrant  of  the 
day  has  fallen.  Now  begins  the  bustle  of  eiyoyment, 
when  the  citizens  pour  forth  to  breathe  the  evening 
a'ur,  and  revel  away  the  brief  twilight  in  the  walks 
and  gardens  of  the  Darro  and  the  Xenil. 

As  night  closes,  the  capricious  scene  assnmes  new 
features.  Light  after  light  gradually  twinkles  forth; 
here  a  taper  from  a  balconied  window ;  there  a  votive 
lamp  before  the  image  of  a  Saint.  Thus,  by  d^ees, 
(he  city  emerges  from  the  pervading  gloom,  and 
sparkles  with  scattered  lights,  like  the  starry  firma- 
ment. Now  break  forth  from  court  and  garden,  and 
street  and  lane,  the  tinkling  of  innumerable  guitars, 
and  the  clicking  of  castaflels;  blending,  at  this  lofty 
height,  in  a  Eiint  but  general  concert  Enjoy  the 
moment,  is  the  creed  of  the  gay  and  amorons  Andar 
lusian,  and  at  no  time  does  be  practise  it  more  zeal- 
ously than  in  the  balmy  nights  of  summer,  wooing 
his  mistress  with  the  dance,  the  love  ditty,  and  the 
passionate  serenade. 

I  was  one  evening  seated  in  the  balcony,  enjoying 
the  light  breeze  that  came  rustling  along  the  ^e  of 
the  hill,  among  the  tree  tops,  when  my  bumble  his- 
toriographer Mateo,  who  was  at  my  elbow,  pointed 
out  a  qiacious  house,  in  an  obscure  street  of  the 
Albaycin,  about  which  he  related,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  following  anecdote. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MASON. 


"There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  poor  mason,  or 
bricklayer,  in  Granada,  who  kept  all  the  Saints'-days 
and  holidays,  and  Saint  Monday  into  the  bargain,  and 
yet,  with  all  his  devotion,  he  grew  poorer  and  poorer, 
and  could  scarcely  earn  bread  for  his  numerous  fami- 
ly. One  nigitt  he  was  roused  from  his  first  sleep  by 
a  knocking  at  his  door.  He  opened  it,  and  beheld  be- 
fore bim  a  tall,  meagre,  cadaverous-looking  priest. 

'"Hark  ye,  honest  fnend ! '  said  the  stranger;  '  I 
have  observed  that  you  are  a  good  Christian,  and  one 
to  be  trusted ;  will  you  undertake  a  job  this  very  night  7' 

"  '  With  all  my  heart,  Se&or  Padre,  on  condition 
that  I  am  paid  accordingly.' 

" '  That  you  ^all  be ;  but  you  mnst  suffer  yonrsdf 
to  be  blindfolded.' 

"  To  this  the  mason  made  no  objection ;  so,  being 
hoodwinked,  he  was  led  by  the  priest  through  va- 
rious rough  lanes  and  winding  parages,  untH  they 
stopped  before  the  portal  of  a  house.  The  priest  then 
applied  a  key,  turned  a  creaking  look,  and  opened 
what  sounded  like  a  ponderous  door.  They  entered, 
the  door  was  closed  and  bolted,  and  the  mason  was 
conducted  through  an  echoing  corridor,  and  a  spa- 
cious hall,  to  an  interior  part  of  the  building.  Here 
the  bandage  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  patio,  or  court,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single 
lamp.  In  the  centre  was  the  dry  basin  of  an  old 
Moorish  fountain,  under  which  the  priest  requested 
him  to  form  a  small  vault,  bricks  and  mortar  being  at 
hand  for  the  purpose.  He  aceordii^ly  worked  all 
night,  bat  without  finishing  the  job.  Just  before 
day-break,  the  priest  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  his 
hand,  and  having  again  blindfolded  him,  conducted 
him  baek  to  his  dwelling. 

" '  Are  you  willing,'  said  he,  'to  retmm  and  com- 
plete your  work?' 

" '  Gladly,  Setkor  Padre,  provided  I  am  so  well 
paid.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  to-morrow  at  midnight  I  will  call 
again.' 

"  He  did  so,  and  the  vault  was  completed. 

"  'Now,' said  the  priest,  'you  mnst  help  me  to  bring 
forUi  the  bodies  that  are  to  be  buried  in  this  vault.' 

"  The  poor  mason's  hair  rose  on  his  bead  at  these 
words :  he  followed  the  priest,  with  trembling  steps, 
into  a  retired  chamber  of  the  mansion,  expecting  to 
behold  some  ghastly  spectacle  of  death,  but  was  re- 
lieved on  perceiving  three  or  four  portly  jars  standing 
in  one  comer.  They  were  evidently  fbll  of  money, 
and  it  was  with  great  labour  that  he  and  the  priest 
carried  them  forth  and  consigned  them  to  their  tomb. 
The  vault  was  then  closed,  the  pavement  replaced, 
and  all  traces  of  the  work  obliterated.  The  mason 
was  again  hoodwinked  and  led  forth  by  a  ronte  dif- 
ferent from  that  by  which  he  bad  come.  A  fter  they 
had  wandered  for  a  long  time  through  a  perplexed 
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maze  of  lanes  and  alleys,  they  halLed.  The  priest 
then  put  two  pieces  of  gold  into  his  hand :  '  Wait 
here,'  said  he, '  until  you  bear  the  cathedral  bell  toll 
for  matins.  If  you  presume  to  uncover  your  eyes 
before  tliat  time,  evil  will  befall  you : '  so  saying,  he 
departed.  The  mason  wailed  faithfully,  amusing 
himself  by  weighing  tlie  gold  pieces  in  bis  hand,  and 
clinking  them  against  each  other.  The  moment  the 
cathedral  bell  rang  its  matin  peal,  he  uncovered  his 
eyes,  and  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil, 
from  whence  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  Iwme,  and 
revelled  with  his  family  for  a  whole  fortnight  on  the 
profits  of  his  two  nights'  work;  after  which,  he  was 
as  poor  as  ever. 

"  He  continued  to  work  a  little,  and  pray  a  good 
deal,  and  keep  Saints'-days  and  holidays,  from  year 
to  year,  while  his  family  grew  up  as  gaunt  and  ragged 
as  a  crew  of  gypsies.  As  be  was  seated  one  evening 
at  the  door  of  his  hovel,  be  was  accosted  by  a  rich  old 
connudgeon,  who  was  noted  for  owning  many  houses, 
and  being  a  griping  landlord.  The  man  of  money 
eyed  him  for  a  moment  from  beneath  a  pair  of  anxious 
shagged  eye-brows. 

"  '  I  am  told,  iriend,  that  yon  are  very  poor.' 

"  '  There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  Sefior— it  speaks 
for  itself.' 

" '  I  presnme  then,  that  yon  will  be  glad  of  a  job, 
and  will  work  cheap.' 

'"As  cheap,  my  master,  as  any  mason  in  Granada.' 

"  '  Thai's  what  I  want.  I  have  an  old  house  fellen 
into  decay,  that  costs  me  more  money  than  it  is  worth 
to  keep  it  in  repair,  for  nobody  will  live  in  it;  so  I 
most  contrive  to  patch  it  up  and  ke^  it  together  at 
as  small  expense  as  possible.' 

"  The  mason  was  accordingly  conducted  to  a  lai^ 
deserted  house  that  seemed  going  to  min.  Passing 
through  several  empty  halls  and  chambers,  he  enter- 
ed an  inner  court,  where  bis  eye  was  caught  by  an 
old  Moorish  fountain.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  for 
a  dreaming  recollection  of  the  place  came  over  liim. 

"  <  Pray,'  said  he,  '  who  oocnpied  this  house  for- 
merly?' 

" '  A  pest  upon  him ! '  cried  the  landlord,  '  it  was 
an  old  miserly  priest,  who  cared  for  nobody  but  him- 
self. He  was  said  to  be  immensely  rich,  and,  having 
no  relations,  it  was  thought  he  would  leave  all  his 
treasures  to  the  Church.  He  died  suddenly,  and  the 
priests  and  friars  thronged  to  take  possession  of  hu 
wealth ;  but  nothing  could  they  find  but  a  few  dncats 
in  a  leathern  purse.  The  worst  luck  has  fallen  on 
me,  for,  since  his  death,  the  old  fellow  continues  to 
occupy  my  house  without  paying  rent,  and  there's  no 
taking  the  law  of  a  dead  man.  The  people  pretend 
to  bear  the  clinking  of  gold  all  night  in  the  chamber 
where  the  old  priest  slept,  as  if  he  were  counting  over 
hb  money,  and  sometimes  a  groaning  and  moaouag 
about  the  court.  Whether  true  or  false,  the  stories 
have  brought  a  bad  name  on  my  boose,  and  not  a 
tenant  will  remain  in  it.' 

" '  Enough,'  said  the  mason  sturdily : '  let  me  live 


in  your  house  rent-free  nntU  some  better  tenntin- 
sent,  and  I  will  engage  to  put  it  in  repair,  and  Uqaet 
the  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  it.  I  sun  a  ^ 
Christian  and  a  poor  man,  and  am  not  to  be  cUmy 
by  the  Devil  himself,  even  though  be  should  cone  ia 
the  shape  of  a  big  bag  of  money ! ' 

"  The  offer  of  the  honest  mason  was  gladl;f  ac- 
cepted; be  moved  with  his  family  into  the  boott,al 
fulfilled  all  his  engagements.  By  little  and  Gltleb 
restored  it  to  its  former  state;  the  clinking  of  gotdn 
no  more  heard  at  night  in  the  cbambo-  of  the  defaad 
priest,  but  began  to  be  heard  by  day  in  the  podeiol 
the  living  mason.  In  a  word,  he  increased  nfil; 
in  wealth,  to  the  admiration  of  all  bis  nagbkins, 
and  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Gnndi:  it 
gave  large  sums  to  the  Church,  by  way,  no  doak,gl 
satisfying  his  conscience,  and  never  revealed  thewni 
of  the  vault  until  on  his  death-bed  to  his  son  andlxi .' 


A  RAMBLE  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 


I FREQUENTLT  amusc  myscIf  towards  the  doe  ef 
the  day,  when  the  heat  has  subsided,  viUi  tibiS 
long  rambles  about  the  neighbouring  hills  and  ib 
deep  umbrageous  valleys,  accompanied  by  mybi* 
riographic  Squire,  Mateo,  to  whose  passion  for  ^ 
siping  I  on  such  occasions  give  the  most  DuboDoM 
license;  and  there  is  scarce  a  rock,  or  mio,  orinta 
fountain,  or  lonely  glen,  about  whidi  he  has  dK 
some  marvellous  story,  or,  above  all,  some  folda 
l^end;  for  never  was  poor  devil  so  nuuBfimiii 
dispensing  hidden  treasures. 

A  few  evenings  since,  we  took  a  long  stroll  ollk 
kind,  in  the  course  of  which  Mateo  was  more  tbn 
usually  communicative.  It  was  towards  sDnMtit»' 
we  sallied  forth  from  the  Great  Gate  of  Jastin.  "^ 
ascending  an  alley  of  trees,  Mateo  paosed  under  i 
clump  of  fig  and  pomegranate  trees,  at  the  foot  of  > 
huge  mined  tower,  called  the  Tower  of  the  Se« 
Floors  {de  lo$  Siete  Swlos).  Here,  pointing  to  a  k* 
archway  in  the  foundation  of  the  towo:,  he  infaiK' 
me  of  a  monstrous  sprite,  or  hol^blin,  said  to  iai^ 
this  tower  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Moon,  wl  * 
guard  the  treasures  of  a  Moslem  Kmg.  SonctiM 
it  issues  forth  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  scours  the 
avenues  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  streets  of  Grffldi 
in  the  shape  of  a  headless  horse,  pursued  by  six  49 
with  terrible  yells  and  bowlings. 

"But  have  yon  ever  met  with  it  yonrself,  IW* 
in  any  of  your  rambles?"  demanded  I. 

"  No,  Setior,  God  be  thanked !  but  my  grandM*- 
the  tailor,  knew  several  persons  that  had  seaiiii " 
it  went  about  much  ollener  in  his  time  than  at  pK- 
sent ;  sometimes  in  one  shape,  sometimes  in  a«w^' 
Everybody  in  Granada  has  heard  of  the  B*^'^ 
the  old  women  and  the  nurses  firighlen  ibe  d*'*' 
with  it  when  they  cry.    Somesay  itislbespiiif"' 
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cruel  Meoruh  King,  who  killed  bis  six  sons  and  boried 
theiD  in  these  vaults,  and  that  they  bunt  Mm  at  nights 
in  revenge." 

I  fi>rbeur  to  dwell  upon  the  marrelloas  details  givai 
by  the  simple-minded  Mateo  aboat  Ibis  redoubuUe 
pbaotom,  whieb  has,  in  fact,  been  time  out  of  mind 
a  favoorite  liieme  of  nursery  tales  and  popular  tra- 
dition in  Granada,  and  of  which  honourable  mention 
is  made  by  an  ancient  and  learned  historian  and  to- 
pographer of  the  place.  I  would  only  observe  that, 
through  this  tower  was  the  ^teway  by  which  the 
unfortunate  Boabdil  issued  forth  to  surrender  his  ca- 
pital. 

Leaving  this  eventful  pile,  we  continued  our  course, 
sitirting  the  fruitful  -  orchards  of  the  Generalife,  in 
which  two  or  three  nightingales  were  pouring  forth 
a  rich  strain  of  melody.  Behind  these  orchards  we 
passed  a  number  of  Moorish  tanks,  with  a  door  cut 
into  the  rocky  bosom  of  the  hill,  but  closed  up.  These 
tanks,  Bfateo  informed  me,  were  favoorite  bathing- 
places  of  himself  and  bis  comrades  in  boyhood,  until 
frightened  away  by  a  story  of  a  hideous  Moor,  who 
used  to  issue  forth  from  the  door  in  the  rock  to  entrap 
unwary  bathers. 

Leaving  these  haunted  tanks  behind  us,  we  pursued 
our  ramble  up  a  solitary  nuile-path  that  wound  among 
the  hills,  and  soon  found  oureelves  amidst  wild  and 
melancholy  mountains,  destitute  of  trees,  and  bare 
and  there  tinted  with  scanty  verdure.  Everything 
within  agbt  was  severe  and  sterile,  and  it  was  scarce- 
ly possible  to  realise  the  idea  that  but  a  short  distance 
behind  us  was  the  Generalife,  with  its  blooming  or- 
chards aiMl  terraced  gardens,  and  that  we  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  delicioos  Granada,  that  city  of  groves  and 
fountains.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  Spain — wild  and 
stern  the  moment  it  escapes  from  cultivation ;  the  de- 
sert and  tlie  garden  are  ever  side  by  side. 

The  narrow  defile  up  which  we  were  passing  is 
called,  according  to  Mateo,  el  Barraneo  de  la  I'iuaja. 
or,  the  ravine  of  the  jar,  because  a  jar  fall  of  Moor- 
ish gold  was  found  here  in  old  times.  The  brain  of 
poor  Mateo  is  continually  running  upon  these  golden 
legends. 

"  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  cross  I  see  yon- 
der upon  a  heap  of  stones,  in  lliat  narrow  part  of  the 
ravine?" 

"  Oh,  iliat's  DathiBg-<-a  muleteer  was  murdered 
there  some  years  since." 

"  So  then,  Mateo,  you  have  robbers  and  murderers 
even  at  the  gates  of  the  Alhambra  ? " 

"Not  at  present,  Seilor;  that  was  formerly,  when 
there  used  to  be  many  loose  fellows  about  the  fort- 
ress; but  they  've  all  been  weeded  out.  Not  but 
that  the  gypsies  who  live  in  caves  m  the  bill-sides, 
just  out  i)t  the  fortress,  are  many  of  them  fit  for  any 
thing;  but  we  have  had  no  murder  about  here  fur  a 
Img  time  past.  The  man  who  nuirdered  the  mule- 
teer was  hanged  in  U>e  fortress." 

Our  path  continued  up  the  barranca,  with  a  bold, 
ragged  height  to  our  left,  called  the  SUla  del  Moro, 


or  clnir  of  the  Moor,  from  the  tradition  already  al- 
luded to,  that  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  fled  tltitber 
during  a  popular  insurreclion,  and  remained  all  day 
sealed  on  the  rocky  summit,  looking  mournfully  down 
on  his  factious  city. 

We  at  length  arrived  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
prommlory  above  Granada,  called  the  Mountain  of 
the  Sun.  The  evening  was  approaching;  the  setting 
sun  just  gilded  the  loftiest  heighu.  Here  and.  there 
a  solitary  shepherd  might  be  descried  driving  his  flock 
down  the  declivities,  to  be  folded  for  the  night;  or  a 
muleteer  and  his  lagging  animals,  threading  some 
mountain  path,  to  arrive  at  tlie  city  gates  before 
nightfall. 

Presently  the  deep  tones  of  the  cathedral  bell  came 
swelling  up  the  defiles,  proclaiming  the  hour  of  "  ora- 
cion  "  or  prayer.  The  note  was  responded  to  from 
the  belfry  of  every  church,  and  from  the  sweet  bells 
of  the  convents  among  the  mountains.  The  shepherd 
paused  on  the  fold  of  the  hill,  the  muleteer  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  road,  each  look  off  his  hat  and  remained 
motionless  for  a  time,  murmuring  his  evening  prayer. 
There  is  always  something  pleasingly  solemn  in  this 
custom,  by  whicli,  at  a  melodious  signal,  every  hu- 
man being  throughout  the  land  unites  at  the  same 
moment  in  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  God  for  the  mercies 
of  the  day.  It  spreads  a  transient  sanctity  over  the 
land,  and  the  sight  of  the  sun  sinking  in  all  his  glory, 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

In  the  present  instance  the  efCect  was  heightened 
by  the  wild  and  lonely  nature  of  the  place.  We  were 
on  the  naked  and  broken  summit  of  the  liaunted 
Mountain  of  the  Sun,  where  mined  tanks  and  cisterns, 
and  the  mouldering  foundations  of  extensive  build- 
ings, spoke  of  former  populousness,  but  where  all 
was  now  silent  and  desolate. 

As  we  were  wandering  among  these  traces  of  old 
limes,  Mateo  pointed  out  to  me  a  circular  pit,  that 
seemed  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  moun- 
taui.  It  was  evidently  a  deep  well,  dug  by  the  in- 
deCiligable  Moors,  to  obtain  their  favourite  element 
in  its  greatest  purity.  Mateo,  however,  had  a  diffe- 
rent story,  and  mudi  more  to  his  humour.  This  was, 
according  to  tradition,  an  entrance  to  the  subter- 
raneancaverns  of  the  mountain,  in  which  Boabdiland 
his  court  lay  hound  in  magic  spell ;  and  from  whence 
tliey  sallied  forth  at  night,  at  allotted  limes,  to  revisit 
their  ancient  abodes. 

The  deepening  twilight,  which,  in  this  climate,  is 
ofsueh  short  duration,  admonished  us  to  leave  this 
haunted  ground.  As  we  descended  the  mountain 
defiles,  there  was  no  longer  herdsman  or  muleteer  to 
be  seen,  nor  any  thing  to  be  beard  but  our  own  fool- 
steps  and  the  lonely  diirping  of  the  cricket.  The 
hadows  of  the  valleys  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  until 
all  was  dark  around  us.  The  fofly  summit  of  tlie 
Sierra  Nevada  alone  retained  a  lingering  gleam  of 
daylight ;  its  snowy  peaks  glaring  against  the  dark 
blue  firmamenl,  and  seemuig  close  to  us,  from  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 
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"How  near  the  Sierra  looks  this  evening!"  said 
Mateo;  "  it  seems  as  if  you  could  touch  it  with  your 
hand ;  and  yet  it  is  maay  long  leagues  off."  While  he 
was  speaking,  a  star  appeared  over  the  snowy  sarnmit 
of  the  mountain,  the  only  one  yet  visible  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  so  pure,  so  large,  so  bright  and  beantiful, 
as  to  call  forth  ejaculations  of  delight  from  honest 
Mateo. 

"  Qae  estrella  hermosa  !  que  clara  y  limpia  es ! — 
No  paede  ser  estrella  mas  brillante !" 

(What  a  beautiful  star !  how  clear  and  lucid— no 
slar  could  be  more  brilliant!) 

I  have  often  remarked  this  sensibility  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Spain  to  the  charms  of  natural  objects. 
The  lustre  of  a  star,  the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  a 
flower,  the  crystal  purity  of  a  fountain,  will  inspire 
them  with  a  kind  of  poetical  delight;  and  then,  what 
euphonious  woi-ds  their  magnificent  language  affords, 
with  which  to  give  utterance  to  their  transports! 

"  Bnt  what  lights  are  those,  Mateo,  which  I  see 
twinkling  along  the  Sierra  Nevada,  just  below  the 
snowy  region,  and  which  might  be  taken  for  stars, 
only  that  they  are  mddy,  and  against  the  dark  side 
of  the  mountain  ?" 

"  Those,  Seitor,  are  fires,  made  by  the  men  who 
gather  snow  and  ice  for  the  supply  of  Granada. 
They  go  up  every  afternoon  with  moles  and  asses, 
and  take  turns,  some  to  rest  and  warm  themselves 
by  the  fires,  while  others  fill  the  panniers  with  ice. 
They  then  set  off  down  the  mountain,  so  as  to  reach 
the  gates  of  Granada  before  sunrise.  That  Sierra 
Nevada,  Seilor,  is  a  lump  of  ice  in  the  middle  of  An- 
dalusia, to  keep  it  all  cool  in  snmmer;" 

It  was  now  completely  dark;  we  were  passing 
through  the  barranca,  where  stood  the  cross  of  the 
murdered  muleteer;  when  I  beheld  a  number  of 
lights  moving  at  a  distance,  and  apparently  advanc- 
ing up  the  ravine.  On  nearer  approach,  they  proved 
to  be  torches  borne  by  a  train  of  uncouth  figures  ar- 
rayed in  black :  it  would  have  been  a  procession 
dreary  enough  at  any  time,  but  was  peculiarly  so  in 
this  wild  and  solitary  place. 

Mateo  drew  near,  and  told  me  in  a  low  voice,  that 
it  was  a  funeral-train  bearing  a  corpse  to  the  burying- 
groand  among  the  hills. 

As  the  procession  passed  by,  the  lugubrious  light 
of  the  tordies  falling  on  the  rugged  features  and  fa- 
neral- weeds  of  the  attendants,  had  the  most  fantastic 
effect,  but  was  perfectly  ghastly,  as  it  revealed  the 
countenance  of  the  corpse,  which,  according  to  the 
Spanish  custom,  was  borne  uncovered  on  an  open 
bier.  I  remained  for  some  time  gazing  after  the 
dreary  train  as  it  wound  up  (he  dark  defile  of  the 
mountain.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old  story  of  a 
procession  of  demons  bearing  the  body  of  a  sinner  up 
the  crater  of  Stromboli. 

"  Ah!  Senor,"  cried  Mateo,  "I  conld  tell  you  a 
story  of  a  procession  once  seen  among  these  moun- 
tains, but  then  you'd  laugh  at  me,  and  say  it  was  one 
of  the  legacies  of  my  grandfather  the  tailor." 


"  By  no  means,  Mateo.  There  is  notbing  I  itU 
more  than  a  marvellous  tale." 

"  Well,  Seilor,  it  is  about  one  of  those  verj  na 
we  have  been  talking  of,  who  gather  aiow  oa  it 
Sierra  Nevada. 

"  You  must  know,  that  a  great  many  jem  met 
in  my  grandfather's  time,  there  was  an  okl  f^. 
Tio  Nicolo  by  name,  who  had  filled  the  puniasif 
his  mule  with  snow  and  ice,  and  was  retnmin;  don 
the  mountain.  Being  very  drowsy,  he  nnanltd 
upon  the  mnle,  and  soon  failing  asleep,  veni  fii 
his  head  nodding  and  bobbing  about  from  ait  b 
side,  while  his  sure-footed  old  mnle  stepped  lita; 
the  edge  of  precipices,  and  down  steep  and  Iniai 
barrancas,  just  as  safe  and  steady  as  if  it  bal  to 
on  plain  ground.  At  length,  Tio  Nicolo  a\rote,)nl 
gazed  about  him,  and  rublted  his  eyes— and,  ii^ 
truth,  he  had  reason.  The  moon  shone  almost » 
bright  as  day,  and  he  saw  the  dty  bekiw  bia,! 
plain  as  your  hand,  and  shining  with  its  while  hU- 
ings,  like  a  silver  platter  in  the  moonshine;  bat,LMl! 
Sefior,  it  was  nothing  like  the  city  he  bad  left  a  in 
hours  before !  Instead  of  the  cathedral,  witli  t 
great  dome  and  turrets,  and  the  churches  withtia 
spires,  and  the  convents  with  their  |Hiinades,a9 
surmounted  with  the  blessed  cross,  he  saw  nodiK 
bnt  Moorish  mosques,  and  minarets,  and  cupoias,)! 
topped  off  with  glittering  crescents,  snob  as  yooK 
on  the  Barbary  flags.  Well,  SeAor,  as  youmajs^ 
pose,  Tio  Nicolo  was  mightily  puzzled  at  all  this,  ta 
while  he  was  gazing  down  upon  tlte  dty,  a  ptf 
army  came  marching  up  the  monntain,  windingahi; 
the  ravines,  sometimes  in  the  moonshine,  saaHBi 
in  the  shade.  As  it  drew  nigh,  he  saw  that  toe 
were  horse  and  foot  all  in  Moori^  armour.  Tv 
Nicolo  tried  to  scramble  out  of  their  way,  balbetU 
mule  stood  stock  still,  and  refused  to  bad^,  traa- 
bling,  at  the  same  lime,  like  a  leaf— for  dumb  be»8. 
Sefior,  are  just  as  much  frightened  at  sodi  thinss)! 
bnman  beings.  Well,  SeQor,  the  bobgoblia  anar 
came  marching  by;  there  were  men  that  seemed  i» 
blow  trumpets,  and  others  to  beat  drums  and  **< 
cymbals,  yet  never  a  sound  did  they  male;  ihef'' 
moved  on  without  the  least  noise,  just  as  I  bave«« 
painted  armies  move  across  the  stage  in  the  IW* 
of  Granada,  and  all  looked  as  pale  as  death.  AIM, 
in  the  rear  of  the  army,  between  two  Wack  Ston* 
horsemen,  rode  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Gnaadi,* 
a  mnle  as  white  as  snow.  Tio  Niado  wooderai " 
see  him  in  such  company,  for  the  luquislof « 
famous  for  his  hatred  of  Moors,  and,  indeed,  of » 
kinds  of  Infidels,  Jews,  and  HereUcs,  and  nso"* 
faont  them  out  with  fire  and  scourge.  Howew.ft 
Nicolo  felt  himself  safe,  now  tliat  there  vk*V** 
of  such  sanctity  at  hand.  So  making  the  ago  of* 
cross,  he  called  out  forbis  benediction,  when,  hoaW 
he  received  a  blow  that  sent  him  and  his  M^ 
over  the  edge  of  a  ste^  bank,  down  which  Ibey  nl* 
head  over  beds,  to  the  bottom !  '  Tio  Nioate  did  W 
come  to  his  senses  until  long  after  8niiriae>  vte*  ' 
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foand  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravme,  his 
male  grazing  beside  him,  and  panniers  of  snow  com- 
pletely melted.  He  crawled  back  to  Granada,  sorely 
braised  and  battered,  but  was  glad  to  find  the  dty 
looking  as  usual,  with  Christian  cbarches  and  crosses. 
When  he  told  tlie  story  of  his  night's  adventure, 
every  one  laughed  at  him;  some  said  he  had  dreamed 
it  all,  as  he  dozed  on  his  mule;  others  thought  it  all 
a  fiibrication  of  his  own — but  what  was  strange, 
Sefior,  and  made  people  afterwards  Uiink  more  se- 
rioDsly  of  the  matter,  was,  that  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
died  within  the  year.  I  have  often  heard  my  grand- 
felher,  the  tailor,  say  that  there  was  more  meant  by 
that  hobgoblin  army  bearing  off  the  resemblance  of 
the  priest,  than  folks  dared  to  surmise." 

"  Then  yon  would  insinuate,  friend  Mateo,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  Moorish  limbo,  or  purgatory,  in 
the  bowels  of  these  mountains,  to  which  the  padre 
Inquisitor  was  borne  off." 

"  God  forbid,  Seiior !  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter 
—I  only  relate  what  I  heard  from  my  grandfatlier." 

By  the  time  Mateo  had  Gnished  the  tale  which  I 
have  more  snccinclly  related,  and  which  was  inter- 
larded with  many  comments,  and  spun  out  with 
minute  details,  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  Albambra. 


LOCAL  TRADITIONS. 


The  common  people  of  Spain  have  an  OrienUl 
passion  for  story-telling,  and  are  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous. They  will  gather  round  the  doors  of  their  cot- 
tages in  summer  evenings,  or  in  the  great  cavernous 
chimney  corners  of  the  ventas  in  the  winter,  and 
listen  with  insatiable  delist  to  miraculous  legends  of 
saints,  perilous  adventures  of  travellers,  and  daring 
exploits  of  robbers  and  contrabandistas.  The  wild 
and  solitary  character  of  the  country,  tlie  imperfect 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  scarceness  of  general 
topics  of  conversation,  and  the  romantic  adventurous 
life  that  every  one  leads  in  a  land  where  travelling 
is  yet  in  its  primitive  state,  all  contribute  to  cherish 
this  love  of  oral  narration,  and  to  produce  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  extravagant  and  incredible.  There 
is  no  theme,  however,  more  prevalent  and  popular 
than  that  of  treasures  buried  by  the  Moors;  it  per- 
vades the  whole  country.  In  traversing  the  wild 
sierras,  the  scenes  of  ancient  fray  and  exploit,  you 
cannot  see  a  Moorish  atalaya,  or  watch-tower, 
perched  among  the  cliffs,  or  beetling  above  its  rock- 
built  village,  but  your  muleteer,  on  being  closely 
questioned,  will  suspend  the  smoking  of  his  cigarillo 
to  tell  some  tale  of  Moslem  gold  buried  beneath  its 
foundations;  nor  is  there  a  ruined  alcazar  in  a  city 
but  lias  its  golden  tradition  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  among  the  poor  people  of  the 
neighboorbood. 


These,  like  most  popular  fictions,  have  sprung 
fh>m  some  scanty  groonid-work  of  hd.  During  the 
wars  between  Moor  and  Christian  which  distracted 
this  oonntry  for  centuries,  towns  and  castles  were 
liable  frequently  and  suddenly  to  change  owners,  and 
the  inhabitants,  during  sieges  and  assaults,  were  fain 
to  bury  their  money  and  jewels  in  the  earth,  or  hide 
them  in  vaults  and  wells,  as  is  often  done  at  the 
present  day  in  the  despotic  and  belligerent  countries 
of  the  east.  At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  also,  many  of  them  concealed  their  most  pre- 
cious effects,  hopmg  that  their  exile  would  be  but 
temporary,  and  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  return 
and  retrieve  their  treasures  at  some  future  day.  It 
is  certain  that  from  time  to  time  hoards  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  have  been  accidentally  dug  np,  after  a 
lapse  of  centuries,  from  among  the  ruins  of  Moorish 
fortresses  and  habitations ;  and  it  requires  but  a  few 
facts  of  the  kind  to  give  birth  to  a  thousand  fictions. 

The  stories  thus  originating  have  generally  some- 
thing of  an  Oriental  tinge,  and  are  marked  with  that 
mixture  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Gothic  which  seems 
to  me  to  characterize  every  thing  in  Spain,  and  es- 
pecially in  its  southern  provinces.  The  hidden 
wealth  is  always  laid  under  magic  spell,  and  secured 
by  charm  and  talisman.  Sometimes  it  is  guarded  by 
uncouth  monsters  or  fiery  dragons,  sometimes  by 
enchanted  Moors,  who  sit  by  it  in  armour,  with 
drawn  swords,  but  motionless  as  statues,  maintain- 
ing a  sleepless  watch  for  ages. 

The  Alhambra,  of  course,  firom  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  its  history,  b  a  stronghold  for  popular 
fictions  of  the  kind ;  and  various  relics  dug  up  from 
.  time  to  time,  have  contributed  to  strengthen  them. 
At  one  time  an  earthen  vessel  was  found  containing 
Moorish  coins  and  the  skeleton  of  a  cock,  which, 
according  to  theopinion  of  certain  shrewd  inspectors, 
must  have  been  buried  alive.  At  another  time  a 
vessel  was  dug  up,  containing  a  great  scaraba;us  or 
beetle  of  baked  clay,  covered  with  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions, which  was  pronounced  a  prodigious  amulet  of 
occult  virtues.  In  this  way  the  wits  of  the  ragged 
brood  who  inhabit  the  Alhambra  have  been  set  wool- 
gathering, until  there  is  not  a  hall,  or  tower,  or  vault, 
of  the  old  fortress,  that  has  not  been  made  the  scene 
of  some  marvellous  tradition.  Having,  I  trust,  in 
the  preceding  papers  made  thereader  in  some  degree 
familiar  with  the  localities  of  the  Alhambra,  I  shall 
now  launch  out  more  lately  into  the  wonderful 
legends  connected  with  it,  and  which  I  have  dili- 
gently wrought  into  shape  and  form,  fi-om  various 
legendary  scraps  and  hints  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
my  perambulations;  in  the  same  manner  that  an  anti- 
quary works  out  a  regular  historical  document  from 
a  few  scattered  letters  of  an  almost  defaced  inscription. 
If  any  thing  in  these  legends  should  shock  the  faith 
of  the  over-scrupulous  reader,  he  must  remember 
the  nature  of  the  place,  and  make  due  allowances. 
He  must  not  expect  here  the  same  laws  of  probability 
I  that  govern  common-place  scenes,  and  every-day 
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life ;  he  mast  remember  that  be  treads  the  halls 
of  an  enchanted  palace,  and  that  all  to  "  haunted 
ground." 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WEATHERCOCK. 


On  the  brow  of  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Albaycin,  the 
highest  part  of  the  city  of  Granada,  stand  the 
remains  of  what  was  once  a  roy^l  palace,  founded 
shortly  after  tlie  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs.  It 
is  now  converted  into  a  manufactory,  and  was  fallen 
into  such  obscurity,,  that  it  cost  me  much  trouble  to 
find  it,  notwillistanding  that  I  had  the  assistance  of 
the  sagacious,  and  all-knowing  Mateo  Ximenes. 
This  edifice  still  l)ears  tlie  name  by  which  it  has  been 
known  for  centuries,  namely,  "  La  Gasa  del  Gallo 
de  Yiento,"  i.  e.,  the  House  of  the  Weathercock. 
It  was  so  called  from  a  bronze  figure  of  a  warrior  on 
horseback,  armed  with  shield  and  spear,  erected  on 
one  of  its  turrets,  and  turning  with  every  wind ; 
bearing  an  Arabic  motto,,  which,  translated  into 
Spanish,  was  as  follows : 

Dice  el  tabio  Abea  Batnu, 
Que  asi  ae  defiende  el  Andaloz. 

In  this  way,  aays  Aben  Habni  tiie  wi«8. 
The  Andahuiaa  bii  (be  defioa. 

Thiii  Aben  Habuz,  according  to  Moorish  duxMiicles, 
was  a  Captain  in  the  invading  army  of  Taric,  and  was 
left  by  bim  as  Alcalde  of  Granada.  He  is  supposed 
to  liave  intended  this  warlike  efligy  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  (he  Moslem  inhabitants,  tlial,  surrounded 
as  tliey  were  by  foes,  their  safety  depended  upon 
being  always  on  tlieir  guard,  and  ready  for  the  field. 

Traditions,  however,  give  a  different  account  of  this 
Aben  Habuz  and  his  palace,  and  affirm  tliat  his 
bronze  horseman  was  originally  a  talisman  of  great 
virtue,  though,  in  after  ages,  it  lost  its  magic  proper- 
ties, and  degenerated  into  a  mere  weathercock. 

The  following  are  the  traditions  alluded  to. 


LEGEND  OP 

THE  ARABIAN  ASTROLOGER. 


In  old  times,  many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was 
a  Moorish  King,  named  Aben  Habuz,  who  reigned 
over  (he  kingdom  of  Granada.  He  was  a  retired 
conqueror,  that  is  to  say,  one  who  having  in  his  more 
youthful  days  led  a  life  of  constant  foray  and  depre- 
dation, now  that  he  was  grown  feeble  and  superan- 
nuated, "  languished  for  rc|)08e,"  and  desired  nothing 


more  than  to  Ureal  peace  with  aHthevolid,tok» 
band  his  laurels,  and  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  poneaiiiiii 
he  had  wrested  from  his  neighbours. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  this  most  reamUe 
and  pacific  old  monarch  bad  yming  rink  (« M 
with;  princes  full  of  his  early  passion  for  bme  ai 
flghUng,  and  who  were  disposed  to  call  him  to  k- 
oount  for  the  scores  he  had  mn  up  with  ibwMm 
Certaui  distant  districts  of  his  own  terribm,  list, 
whidi  during  the  days  of  his  vigour  he  had  Md 
with  a  high  hand,  were  prone,  now  that  belaogarii- 
ed  for  repose,  to  rise  in  rebellion  and  thrMteiHii- 
vest  hun  in  his  capital.  Thus  he  had  foes  ogew 
side,  and  as  Granada  is  surrotlnded  by  wildsndeni^ 
mountains,  which  hide  the  approach  of  aaam, 
the  unfortunate  Aben  Habuz  was  kept  in  acMHat 
state  of  vigilance  and  alarm,  not  knoving  iB«M 
quarter  hostUHies  might  break  out. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  built  watch-toweis  m  h 
mountains,  and  stationed  guards  at  every  paH,vii 
orders  to  make  fires  by  night  and  smoke  by  dn.n 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  His  alert  fo«,  lulfe 
every  precaution,  would  break  out  of  some  nnlhoo^- 
of  defile,  ravage  his  lands  beneath  his  very  nose,  iri 
then  make  off  with  prisoners  and  booty  to  (be  vm- 
tains.  Was  ever  peaceable  and  retired  conqoemca 
a  more  uncomfortable  predicament  ? 

While  Aben  Habuz  was  harassed  by  these  perpla- 
ities  and  molestations,  an  ancient  Arabian  plijw" 
arrived  at  his  court.  His  grey  beard  descendsl* 
hto  girdle,  and  he  had  every  mark  of  extreineaje, 
yet  he  had  travelled  almost  the  whole  way  (romEgjfi 
on  foot,  with  no  other  aid  than  a  staff,  marled  wi 
hieroglyphics.  His  feme  had  preceded  him.  H» 
name  was  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ajeeb;  he  tms  sH^ 
have  lived  ever  since  the  days  of  Mahomet,  wd » !» 
the  son  of  Abu  Ajeeb,  the  last  of  the  compaw*'' 
the  Prophet.  He  had,  when  a  child,  MUmd  it 
conquering  army  of  A  mm  into  Egypt,  where  fceM 
remained  many  years  studying  the  dark  science," 
particularly  magic,  among  the  Egyptian  priests. 

It  was,  moreover,  said,  that  he  had  fooDdort* 
secret  of  prolonging  life,  by  means  of  which beW 
arrived  to  the  great  age  of  upwards  of  two  centu*- 
Uiough,  as  he  did  not  discover  the  secret  nniaw' 
stricken  in  years,  he  could  only  perpetuate  top*? 
hairs  and  wrinkles. 

Tliis  wonderful  old  man  was  hononraWyenKrt««- 
ed  by  the  Kingj  who,  like  most  snperannatwl  m^ 
narchs,  began  to  take  physicians  into  great  &«» 
He  would  have  assigned  bim  an  apartment  to  Iw  p- 
lace,  but  the  astrologer  preferred  a  cave  in  ihe»* 
of  the  hill  which  rises  above  the  city  of  Gn«* 
being  the  same  on  which  (he  Alhambra  has «» 
been  built.  He  caused  the  cave  to  be  enUrgo) «» 
to  form  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  with  a  o"*"*^ 
at  the  top,  through  which,  as  through  a  ''^'^^ 
see  the  heavens  and  behold  the  stars  even  at  »W 
The  wans  of  this  hall  were  covered  '"'•'^^ 
hieroglyphics,  with  cabalistic  symbols,  and  »» 
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flgarec  of^  Stan  in  their  s^ni.  Thb  haU  he  tar- 
niiihed  with  many  implements,  fabricated  nnder  his 
directiotis  by  ctuming  artificers  of  Granada,  but  the 
oocalt  properties  of  vhich  were  known  only  to  him- 
self. 

In  a  little  while  the  sage  Ibrahim  became  the  bosom 
coansellur  of  the  King,  who  applied  to  him  Ibr  ad- 
vice in  every  emergency.  Aben  Habaz  was  once  in- 
veighing against  the  injustice  of  his  neighbours,  and 
bewailing  the  restless  vigilance  he  had  to  observe,  to 
gaard  himself  against  their  invasions;  when  he  had 
finished,  the  astrologer  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied,  "Know,  O  King,  that  when  I  was 
in  Egypt  I  beheld  a  great  marvel  devised  by  a  pagan 
priestess  of  old.  On  a  monntain,  above  the  city  of 
Borsa,  and  overlooking  the  great  valley  of  the  Nile, 
was  a  flgnre  of  a  ram,  and  above  it  a  fignre  of  a  cock, 
both  of  moHen  brass,  and  taming  upon  a  pivot. 
Whenever  tiie  country  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion, the  ram  wonid  turn  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  cock  would  crow ;  upon  this  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  knew  of  the  danger,  and  of  the 
quarter  from  which  it  was  approaching,  and  could 
take  timely  means  to  guard  against  it." 

"  God  u  great !"  exclaimed  the  pacific  Aben  Ha- 
buz,  "  what  a  treasure  would  be  such  a  ram  to  keep 
an  eye  n|Mn  these  mountains  around  me,  and  then 
such  a  cock,  to  crow  in  time  of  danger !  Allah  Acfabar ! 
how  securely  I  might  sleep  in  my  palace  with  siidi 
sentinels  on  the  top ! " 

The  BsCrologer  waited  until  the  ecstasies  of  the 
King  had  subsided,  and  then  proceeded. 

"  After  the  victorious  Amm  (may  he  rest  in  peace !) 
had  finished  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  I  remained  among 
the  ancient  priests  of  the  land,  studying  the  rights 
and  ceremonies  of  their  idolatrous  faith,  and  seeking 
to  make  myself  master  of  the  bidden  knowledge  for 
which  they  are  renowned.  I  was  one  day  seated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  conversing  with  an  ancient 
priest,  when  he  pointed  to  the  mighty  pyramids 
which  rose  like  mountains  out  of  the  neighbour- 
ing desert.  '  All  that  we  can  teach  thee,'  said  he, 
'  is  nothing  to  theknowledgelocked  up  in  those  mighty 
piles.  In  the  centre  of  the  central  pyramid  is  a  se- 
pulchral chamber  in  which  is  enclosed  the  mummy 
of  the  high  priest,  who  aided  in  rearing  that  stupen- 
dous pile;  and  with  him  is  buried  a  wondrous  book  of 
knowledge,  containing  all  the  secrets  of  magic  and  art. 
This  book  was  given  to  Adam  after  his  fell,  and  was 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  to  King 
Solomon  the  wise,  and  by  its  aid  he  built  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  How  it  came  mto  the  possession  of  the 
builder  of  the  pyramids,  is  known  to  Urn  alone  who 
knows  all  things.' 

"  When  I  heard  these  words  of  the  Egyptian  priest, 
my  heart  burned  to  get  possession  of  that  book.  I 
could  command  the  services  of  many  of  the  soldiers 
of  our  conquering  army,  and  of  a  nnmber  of  the  na- 
tive Egyptians :  with  these  I  set  to  woric,  and  pierced 
the  solid  mass  of  the  pyramid,  until,  after  great  toil, 


I  came  npon  one  of  its  interior  and  hidden  passages. 
Fdlowfaig  this  up,  and  threading  a  fearful  labyrinth, 
I  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  pyramid,  even 
to  the  sepnichral  diamber,  where  the  mummy  of  the 
high  priest  had  lain  for  ages.  I  broke  through  the 
enter  cases  of  the  mummy,  unfolded  its  many  wrap- 
pers and  bandages,  and,  at  length,  found  the  precious 
volume  en  its  bosom.  I  seized  it  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  groped  my  way  out  of  the  pyramid,  leav- 
ing the  mummy  in  its  dark  and  silent  sepulchre,  there 
to  await  the  final  day  of  resurrection  and  judgment." 

"  Son  of  Abu  Ajeeb,"  exclaimed  Aben .  Habnz, 
"  thoa  hast  been  a  great  traveller,  and  seen  marvel- 
lous things;  but  of  what  avail  to  me  is  the  secret  of 
the  pyramid,  and  the  volume  of  knowledge  of  the 
wise  Solomon?" 

"  This  it  is,  O  King !  by  the  stndy  of  that  book  I 
am  instructed  in  all  magic  arts,  and  ean  command 
the  assistance  of  genii  to  accomplish  my  plans.  The 
mystery  of  the  Talisman  of  Borsa  is  therefore  familiar 
to  me,  and  such  a  talisman  can  I  make;  nay,  one  of 
greater  vfa-tnes." 

"  O  wise  son  of  Abu  Ajeeb,"  cried  Aben  Habnz, 
"  belter  were  such  a  talisman,  than  all  the  watch- 
towers  on  the  hills,  and  sentfaiels  upon  the  borders. 
Give  me  sndi  a  safeguard,  and  the  riches  of  my 
treasury  are  at  thy  command." 

The  astrologer  immediately  set  to  work  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  He  caused  a  great  tower 
to  be  erected  npon  the  top  of  the  royal  palace,  which 
stood  on  the  bix)w  of  the  hill  of  the  Albaycin.  The 
tower  was  built  of  stones  bronght  from  Egypt,  and 
taken,  it  is  said,  fh)m  one  of  the  pyramids.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  was  a  droolar  hall,  with 
windows  looking  towards  every  point  of  the  compass, 
and  before  each  window  was  a  table,  on  which  was 
arranged,  as  on  a  chess-board,  a  mimic  army  of 
horse  and  foot,  with  the  effigy  of  the  potentate  that 
raled  in  that  direction,  all  carved  of  wood.  To  each 
of  these  tables  there  was  a  small  lance,  no  bigger 
than  a  bodkm,  on  which  were  engraved  certain 
Chaldaic  characters.  This  hall  was  kept  constantly 
closed,  by  a  gate  of  brass,  with  a  great  lock  of  steel, 
the  key  <rf  which  was  in  possession  of  the  King. 

On  the  top  of  the  tower  was  a  bronze  figure  of  a 
Moorish  horseman,  fixed  on  a  pivot,  with  a  shield  on 
one  arm,  and  his  lance  elevated  perpendicularly.  The 
fiice  of  this  h<H^eman  was  towards  the  city,  as  if  keep- 
ing guard  over  it;  bnt  if  any  foe  were  at  hand,  the 
flgnre  would  turn  in  that  direction,  and  would  level 
the  lance  as  if  fbr  action. 

When  this  talisman  was  finished,  Aben  Hahoz 
was  all  impatient  to  try  its  virtues ;  and  longed  as 
ardently  for  an  invasion  as  he  had  ever  sighed  after 
repose.  His  desire  was  soon  gratified.  Tidings- 
were  brought  eariy  one  morning  by  the  sentinel  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  tower,  that  the  face  of  the 
bronze  horseman  was  turned  towards  the  mountams  of 
Elvira,  and  that  bis  lance  pointed  directly  against 
the  pass  of  Lope. 
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"Letthedminsaiid  tnunpets  somid  to  arms,  and 
all  Gnuiadabe  put  on  Ote  alert,"  said  Aben  Habaz. 

"  O  King,"  said  the  astrologer,  "  let  not  your  city 
be  disquieted,  nor  year  warriors  called  to  anns ;  we 
need  no  aid  of  force  to  deliver  you  from  your  enemies. 
Dismiss  your  attendants,  and  let  us  proceed  alone  to 
the  secret  hall  of  the  tower." 

The  ancient  Aben  Haboz  mounted  the  staircase  of 
the  tower,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  still  more  an* 
cient  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ajeeb.  They  unlocked  the 
brazen  door,  and  entered.  The  window  that  looked 
towards,  the  pass  of  Lope  was  open.  "In  this  di- 
rection," said  the  astrologer,  "lies  the  danger;  ap- 
proach, O  King,  and  behold  the  mystery  of  the 
Uble." 

King  Aben  Habnz  approached  the  seeming  chess- 
board, on  which  were  arranged  the  small  wooden 
effigies,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  perceived  that  they 
were  all  in  motion.  The  horses  pranced  and  cur- 
veted, the  warriors  brandished  their  weapons,  and 
there  was  a  faint  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  clang  of  arms,  and  neighing  of  steeds;  but  all  no 
louder,  nor  more  distinct,  than  Uie  hum  of  the  bee,  or 
Uie  summer-fly,  in  the  drowsy  ear  of  him  who  lies 
at  noontide  in  tbe  shade. 

"  Behold,  O  Kfaig,"  said  the  astrologer,  "  a  proof 
that  thy  enemies  are  even  now  in  tbe  fleld.  They 
most  be  advancing  through  yonder  mountains,  by  the 
passes  of  Lope.  Would  you  produce  a  panic  and 
confusion  amongst  them,  and  cause  tbem  to  retreat 
without  loss  of  life,  strike  these  efGgies  with  the 
butt-end  of  this  magic  lance;  but  would  you  cause 
bloody  feud  and  carnage  among  them,  strike  with  the 
point." 

A  livid  streak  passed  across  the  countenance  of  the 
pacific  Aben  Habnz ;  he  seized  the  mimic  lance  with 
trembling  eagerness,  and  tottered  towards  the  table, 
his  grey  beard  wagged  with  chuckling  exultation : 
"  Son  of  Abu  Ajeeb,"  exclaimed  he, "  I  think  we  will 
have  a  little  blood!" 

So  saying,  he  thmst  the  magic  lance  into  some  of 
the  pigmy  effigies,  and  belaboured  others  with  the 
butt-end,  upon  which  the  former  fell  as  dead  upon 
the  board,  and  the  rest,  turning  upon  each  other,  be- 
gan, pell-mell,  a  chance-medley  fight. 

It  was  with  difficulty  the  astrologer  coold  stay  the 
hand  of  the  most  pacific  of  monarchs,  and  prevent 
him  from  absolutely  exterminating  his  foes ;  at  length 
he  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave  the  tower,  and  to  send 
out  scouts  to  tbe  mountains  by  the  pass  of  Lope. 

They  returned  with  the  intelligence,  that  a  Chris- 
tian army  had  advanced  through  tbe  heart  of  the 
Sierra,  almost  within  sight  of  Granada,  where  a  dis- 
sension had  broken  out  among  them ;  they  had  turned 
their  weapons  against  each  other,  and  after  much 
slaughter  had  retreated  over  the  border. 

Aben  Habuz  was  transported  with  joy  on  thus 
proving  the  efficacy  of  the  talisman.  "  At  length," 
said  he,  "  I  shall  lead  a  life  of  tranquillity,  and  have 
all  my  enemies  in  my  power.    O  wise  son  of  Abu 


Ajeeb,  what  can  I  bestow  oo  tfaee  in  rewvd  kt  tad 


"  Tbe  wants  of  an  old  num  and  a  pUlosofhcr,  0 
King,  are  few  and  simple ;  grant  me  but  tbe  am 
of  fitting  up  my  cave  as  a  suitable  hermiuge,  all 
am  content." 

"  How  noble  is  the  moderation  of  thetraly  vIk:' 
exclaimed  Aben  Habnz,  secretly  pleased  attfaedie^ 
ness  of  the  recompense.  He  summoned  his  irasDm, 
and  bade  him  dispense  whatever  sums  might  lien- 
quired  by  Ibrahim  to  complete  and  fornish  his  bet- 
mi  tage. 

The  astrologer  now  gave  orders  to  hare  nriw 
chambers  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  so  u  iiin 
ranges  of  apartments  connected  with  fab  istnlnni 
hall ;  these  he  caused  to  be  fnmidied  with  Waem 
ottomans  and  divans,  and  the  walls  to  bebnifiiA 
the  richest  silks  of  Damascus.  "  I  am  an  old  Da," 
said  he,  "  and  can  no  longer  rest  my  bones  on  steee 
couches,  and  these  damp  walls  require  coverio;.'' 

He  bad  batlis  too  constmcted,  and  provided  <tt 
all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  aromatic  oils,  "Fci 
bath,"  said  he,  "is  necessary  to  counteract tiie ri- 
gidity of  age,  and  to  restore  freshness  and  wppbes 
to  the  frame  withered  by  study." 

He  caused  the  apartments  to  be  hong  with  ma- 
meraUe  silver  and  crystal  lamps,  wbidi  he  fiScd  liik 
a  fragrant  ml,  prepared  accordhig  to  a  nai^  fr 
covered  by  him  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  This  oil  *» 
perpetual  in  its  nature,  and  diffused  a  soft  ndiaee 
like  the  tempered  light  of  day.  "Tbe  light «fte 
sun,"  said  be,  "  is  too  garish  and  violent  br  the erts 
of  an  old  man,  and  tbe  light  of  tbe  lamp  is  moKoa- 
genial  to  the  studies  of  a  philosoper." 

The  treasurer  of  King  Aben  Habuz  groued*  to 
sums  daily  demanded  to  fit  up  this  hennilage,  w 
he  carried  bis  complaints  to  the  King.  The  nvi 
word,  however,  was  given;  Aben  Habm  shraj*! 
his  shoulders.  "We  must  have  palieiKe,"**"*' 
"  this  old  man  has  taken  his  idea  of  a  pfaikMpiv 
retreat  from  the  interior  of  the  pyramids,  ud  of  to 
vast  ruins  of  Egypt ;  but  all  things  have  an  end,  "I 
so  will  the  furnishing  of  his  cavern." 

The  King  was  in  the  right,  the  hennilag*  «"" 
length  complete,  and fonneda  sumptuous sobietnx" 
palace.  "  I  am  now  content,"  said  finhiiii  S" 
Abu  Ajeeb  to  the  treasurer,  "I  will  shut  wjfii^f 
in  my  cell,  and  devote  my  time  to  study.  I*»" 
nothing  more,  nothing,  except  a  trifling  sohtti " 
amuse  me  at  the  intervals  of  mental  laboor." 

"  O  wise  Ibrahim,  ask  what  thou  wiIt,I«iB|ji«*' 
to  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  for  thy  solitode.    ^ 

"  I  would  fain  have  then  a  fewdandnf  wora* 
said  the  philosopher. 

"  Dancing  women ! "  echoed  the  Iressorer  «* 
surprise.  ^ 

"  Dancing  women,"  replied  the  sage  «"'*!"' 
few  will  suffice,  for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  a  p** 
pher,  of  simple  habits,  and  easily  satisfied.  ^rZ 
however,  be  yoang,  and  fair  to  look  flWi  * 
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sight  of  youth  and  beanty  is  refreshing  to  old  age." 

Wliile  the  philosopher,  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ajeeb, 
passed  his  time  thus  si^ely  in  his  hermitage,  the  pa- 
ciRc  Aben  Habnz  carried  on  furious  campaigns  in 
efQgy  in  his  tower.  It  was  a  glorious  thing  for  an 
old  man,  like  himself,  of  quiet  habits,  to  have  war 
made  easy,  and  to  be  enabled  to  amuse  himself  in 
his  chamber  by  brushing  away  whole  armies  like  so 
many  swarms  of  flies. 

For  a  time  he  rioted  in  the  indulgence  of  his  hu- 
mours, and  even  taunted  and  insulted  his  neighbours, 
to  induce  them  to  make  incursions ;  but  by  degrees 
they  grew  wary  from  repeated  disasters,  nntil  no  one 
venUired  to  invade  his  territories.  For  many  months 
the  bronze  horseman  remained  on  the  peace  esta- 
blishment with  his  lance  elevated  in  the  air,  and  the 
worthy  old  monarch  began  to  repine  at  the  want  of 
his  accustomed  sport,  and  to  grow  peevish  at  his  mo- 
notonous tranquillity. 

At  length,  one  day,  the  taiismanic  horseman  veered 
suddenly  round,  and  lowering  lus  lance,  made  a  dead 
point  towards  the  mountains  of  Guadix.  Aben  Habuz 
hastened  to  his  tower,  but  the  magic  table  in  that 
direction  remained  quiet;  not  a  single  warrior  was  in 
motion.  Perplexed  at  the  circumstance,  he  sent  forth 
a  troop  of  horse  to  scour  the  mountains  and  recon- 
noitre.  They  returned  after  three  days'  absence. 

"  We  have  searched  every  mountain  pass,"  said 
they,  "  but  not  a  helm  or  spear  was  stirring.  AU 
that  we  have  found  in  the  course  of  our  foray,  was  a 
Christian  damsel  of  surpassing  beauty,  sleeping  at 
noon-tide  beside  a  fountain,  whom  we  have  brou^t 
away  captive." 

"  A  damsel  of  surpassing  beauty ! "  exclaimed  Aben 
Habuz,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  animation;  "let  her 
be  conducted  into  my  presence." 

The  beautiful  damsel  was  accordingly  conducted 
into  his  presence.  She  was  arrayed  with  all  the  luxury 
of  ornament  that  had  prevailed  among  the  Gothic 
Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest.  Pearls 
of  dazzling  whiteness  were  entwined  with  her  raven 
tresses;  and  jewels  sparkled  on  her  forehead,  rivalling 
the  lustre  of  her  eyes.  Around  her  neck  was  a  golden 
chain,  to  which  was  suspended  a  silver  lyre,  which 
hung  by  her  side. 

The  flashes  of  her  dark  refulgent  eye  were  like 
sparks  of  fire  on  the  withered,  yet  combustible,  heart 
of  Aben  Habuz;  the  swimming  voluptuousness  of  her 
gait  made  his  senses  reel.  "  Fairest  of  women,"  cried 
he,  with  rapture,  "  who  and  what  art  thou?" 

"  The  daughter  of  one  of  the  Gothic  princes,  who 
hot  lately  niled  over  this  land.  The  armies  of  my 
Either  have  been  destroyed  as  if  by  magic,  among 
these  motmtains ;  he  has  been  driven  into  exile,  and 
his  daughter  is  a  captive." 

"  Beware,  0  King ! "  whispered  rorahim  Ebn  Abu 
Ajeeb,  "  this  may  be  one  of  those  Northern  sorce- 
I'esses  of  whom  we  have  heard,  who  assume  the  most 
seductive  forms  to  beguile  the  unwary.  Methinks  I 
read  witchcraft  in  her  eye,  and  sorcery  in  every 


raoveroent.  Doubtless  this  is  the  enemy  pointed  out 
by  the  talisman." 

"  Son  of  Abu  Ajeeb,"  replied  the  King,  "  thou  art 
a  Wise  man,  I  grant,  a  conjuror  for  aught  I  know; 
bat  thou  art  little  versed  in  the  ways  of  woman.  In 
that  knowledge  will  I  yield  to  no  man ;  no,  not  to 
the  wise  Solomon  himself,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  his  wives  and  concubines.  As  to  this  damsel, 
I  see  no  harm  in  her,  she  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
finds  favour  in  my  eyes." 

"  Hearken,  O  King ! "  replied  the  astrologer.  "  I 
have  given  thee  many  victories  by  means  of  my  talis* 
man,  but  have  never  shared  any  of  the  spoil.  Give 
me  then  this  stray  captive,  to  solace  me  in  my  solitude 
with  her  silver  lyre.  If  she  be  indeed  a  sorceress, 
I  have  counter  spells  that  set  her  charms  at  de- 
fiance." 

"What!  more  women!"  cried  Aben  Habuz. 
"  Hast  thou  not  already  dancing  women  enough  to 
solace  thee?" 

"  Dancing  women  have  I,  it  is  true,  but  no  singing 
women.  I  would  bin  have  a  little  minstrelsy  to 
reiiresh  my  mind  when  weary  with  the  toils  of  study." 

"A  truce  with  thy  hermit  cravings,"  said  the 
King,  impatiently.  "This  damsel  have  I  marked 
for  my  own.  I  see  much  comfort  in  her;  even  such 
comfort  as  David,  the  lather  of  Solomon  the  wise, 
found  in  the  society  of  Abishag  the  Shunamite." 

Further  solicitations  and  remonstrances  of  the 
astrologer  only  provoked  a  more  peremptory  reply 
from  the  monarch,  and  they  parted  in  high  displeasure. 
The  sage  shot  himself  up  in  his  hermitage  to  brood 
over, his  disappointment;  ere  he  departed,  however, 
he  gave  the  King  one  more  warning  to  beware  of  his 
dangerous  captive.  But  where  is  the  old  man  in 
love  that  will  listen  to  council?  Aben  Habuz  re- 
signed himself  to  the  full  sway  of  his  passion.  His 
only  study  was  how  to  render  hunself  amiable  in  the 
eyes  of  tlie  Gothic  beauty.  He  had  not  youth  to 
recommend  him,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  had  riches; 
and  when  a  lover  is  old,  he  is  generally  generous. 
The  Zacatin  of  Granada  was  ransacked  for  the  most 
precious  merchandise  of  the  East;  silks,  jewels,  pre- 
cious gems,  exquisite  perfumes,  all  that  Asia  and 
Africa  yielded  of  rich  and  rare,  were  lavished  upon 
the  princess.  All  kinds  of  spectacles  and  festivities 
were  devised  for  her  entertainment;  minstrelsy, 
dancing,  tournaments,  bull-fights  :  Granada,  for  a 
time,  was  a  scene  of  perpetnal  pageant.  The  Gothic 
princess  regarded  all  this  splendour  with  the  air  of 
one  accustomed  to  magnificence.  She  received  every 
thing  as  a  homage  due  to  her  rank,  or  rather  to  her 
beauty,  for  beauty  is  more  lofty  in  its  exactions  even 
than  rank.  Nay,  she  seemed  to  take  a  secret  pleasure 
in  exciting  the  monarch  to  expenses  that  made  his 
treasury  shrink;  and  then  treating  his  extravagant 
generosity  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  With  all  his 
assiduity  and  munificence,  also,  the  venerable  lover 
could  not  flatter  himself  tbat  he  had  made  any  im- 
pression on  her  heart.    She  nefcr  fravned  on  him, 
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it  is  true,  but  iben  she  never  amikd.  Wbeoerer  be 
begaa  to  plead  his  passion,  she  struck  her  silver  lyre. 
There  was  a  mystic  charm  in  the  sound.  In  un  in- 
stant the  monarch  be^an  to  nod;  a  drowsiness  stele 
over  him,  and  he  gradaally  sank  into  a  sleep,  from 
which  he  awoke  wonderfally  refreshed,  but  perfKlly 
cooled,  for  the  time,  of  bis  passion.  This  was  very 
bafOing  to  his  suit;  but  then  these  slnmben)  were 
accompanied  by  agree^le  dreams,  that  completely 
enthralled  the  senses  of  the  drowsy  lover ;  so  he  con- 
tinued  to  dream  on,  while  all  Granada  scoffed  at  his 
ia&tuation,  and  groaned  at  the  treasures  lavished  for 
a  song. 

At  length  a  danger  burst  on  the  head  of  Ahea 
Haboz,  against  which  his  talisman  yielded  him  no 
warning.  An  insarrectkm  broke  out  in  his  very  ca- 
pital :  his  palace  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  rabble, 
who  menaced  his  life  and  llie  life  of  bis  Christian 
paramour.  A  spark  of  his  anoieat  warlike  spirit  was 
awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  monarch.  At  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  his  guards  he  sallied  forth,  put 
the  rebels  to  flight,  and  crushed  the  insurrectioD  in 
the  bud. 

When  quiet  was  again  restored,  he  sought  the 
astrologer,  who  still  remained  shut  up  in  his  lier- 
mitage,  chewing  the  bitter  cud  of  resentment. 

Aben  Habuz  approached  him  with  a  conciliatory 
tone.  "  O  wise  son  of  Abu  Ajeeb,"  said  he, "  well 
didst  tiiou  predict  dangers  to  me  ttom  this  captive 
beauty :  tell  me  then,  thou  who  art  so  quick  at  fere- 
seeing  peril,  what  I  shoald  do  to  avert  it." 

"Pat  from  thee  the  infidel  damsel  who  is  the 
cause." 

"  Sooner  would  I  part  with  my  kingdom."  cried 
Aben  Habaz. 

"Thou  art  in  danger  of  leeing  both,"  replied  Ote 
astrologer. 

"Be  not  har^  and  angry,  O  most  profound  of 
philosophers;  consider  the  doable  distress  of  a  mo- 
narch and  a  lover,  and  devise  some  means  of  protect- 
ing me  from  the  evils  by  which  I  am  menaced.  I 
care  not  for  grandeur,  I  care  not  for  power,  I  languish 
only  for  repose;  would  that  I  had  sonte  qniet  retreat 
where  I  might  take  refuge  fix>m  the  world,  and  all 
its  cares,  and  pomps,  and  troubles,  and  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  days  to  tranquillity  and  love." 

The  astrologer  regarded  him  for  a  moment,  firom 
under  his  bushy  eye-brows. 

"  And  what  wouldst  thou  give,  if  I  eoold  provide 
thee  such  a  retreat  ?  " 

"  Thou  shouldst  name  thy  own  reward,  and  what- 
ever it  might  be,  if  within  the  scope  of  my  power,  as 
my  soul  liveth,  it  should  be  thine." 

' '  Thou  hast  heard ,  O  King,  of  the  garden  of  Irem, 
one  of  the  prodigies  of  Arabia  the  Happy." 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  garden ;  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Koran,  even  in  the  chapter  entitled  '  The  Davm  of 
Day.'  I  have,  moreover,  heard  marvdlons  things 
related  of  it  by  pilgrims  who  had  been  to  Mecca;  but 
I  considered  them  wild  fables,  such  as  travellers  are 


wont  to  tdl  who  have  visited  remote  ooonint 

"  Discredit  not,  O  KUtg,  the  tales  of  traTdm.' 
rqoined  the  astrologer  gravely,  "  for  tbey  oogbi 
precious  rarities  of  knowledge  brought  from  Ok  adi 
of  the  earth.  As  to  the  Palace  and  Garda  et  Im 
what  is  generally  told  of  tbem  is  Inw;  I  htte  m 
them  with  mine  own  eyes — listen  to  my  adTeotnt, 
for  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  object  of  year  mpti. 

"  In  my  younger  days,  when  a  mere  Anb«f  Ik 
desert,  I  tended  my  father's  camels.  In  inrtne 
the  Desert  of  Aden,  one  of  tbem  strayed  Iraaii 
rest,  and  was  lost.  I  searched  after  it  for  ttwl 
days,  hat  in  vain,  until  wearied  and  bint,  Iladoj- 
■elf  down  one  noontide,  and  slept  under  a  ^w 
by  the  side  of  a  scanty  well.  When  I  avoke,  linnd 
myself  at  the  gate  of  a  city.  I  entered,  and  bMi 
noUe  streets,  and  squares,  and  market-placa;  ka 
all  were  silent  and  vritboot  an  inhabilant.  Ii» 
dered  on  until  I  came  to  a  sumploous  pitaeerti 
garden,  adorned  with  foantains  and  M-poods,  m. 
groves  and  flowers,  and  ordiards  ladoiwith  deSda 
fruit ;  iHit  still  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  Cpoowlitk 
appaUed  at  this  loneliness,  I  hastened  todepirt;  ai 
after  isssing  forth  at  tiie  gate  of  the  dty,  I  tonelii 
look  opon  tlie  (dace,  bat  it  was  no  kmger  tobesn 
nothing  bat  the  Nioit  desert  extended  befat  v. 
eyes. 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  I  met  witban  agcddow. 
learned  in  the  traditions  and  secrets  of  the  liHi,a' 
related  to  him  what  had  befaBen  me.  'Tliis,iilke. 
is  the  far-fomed  garden  of  Irem,  one  of  the  voidn 
of  the  desert.  It  only  appears  at  times  to  bom  *» 
dererlike  thyself,  gladdening  him  with  tbti^'i 
towers  and  palaces,  and  garda  walls  overtoil; nA 
richly  laden  fruit  trees,  and  then  vanishes,  low 
nothhig  but  a  lonely  desert.  And  this  is  (be  H"!  *' 
it.  In  old  times,  when  this  oountry  wm  iiWW 
by  the  Addites,  King  Sheddad,  the  8on«f  Ad,  it 
great  grandson  of  Noah,  founded  here  a  spiwi' 
dty.  When  it  was  finished,  and  he  saw  in  {»- 
deur,  his  heart  was  pnifed  up  with  pride  and  a» 
gance,  and  he  determined  to  build  a  royal  ^•l*'' 
with  gardens  tliat  should  rival  all  that  was  itliu'* 
the  Koran  of  the  cdestial  paradise.  Bot  the  ea"^ 
Heaven  fell  upon  him  for  his  presumptioii.  B( " 
tus  sutgecu  were  swept  from  the  earth,  aa^^ 
splendid  city,  and  palace,  and  gardens,  veffi>* 
under  a  perpetual  spell,  that  hides  tb« '«■  * 
human  sight,  excepting  that  they  are  seeaattta- 
vals,  by  way  of  keqmg  his  sm  in  peipetnal  «•* 
branoe.' 

"  This  story,  O  King,  and  the  wonden  1  bad  «* 

ever  dwelt  in  my  mind ;  and  in  after  yeaw,  "^ 
had  been  in  Egypt,  and  was  possessed  of  ibe*«** 
knowledge  of  Solomon  the  wise,  I  delennme*  «* 
turn  and  revisit  the  garden  of  Irem.  I  did»,*« 
found  it  revealed  to  my  instrocted  sight.  ^^"^ 
session  of  the  palace  of  Sheddad,  and  P****'**^ 
days  in  his  mock  paradiae.  The  genii  «*»** 
over  the  place,  were  obedient  to  myawgitl*''' 
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ind  revealed  to  me  the  spells  by  which  the  vhole 
^rden  had  been,  as  it  were,  conjored  into  existence, 
ind  by  which  it  was  rendered  invisible.  Sacfa  a  pa- 
lace and  garden,  O  King,  can  I  make  for  thee,  even 
liere,  on  the  monotain  above  thy  city.  Do  I  not 
tnow  all  the  secret  spells  ?  and  am  I  not  in  possession 
>f  the  book  of  knowledge  of  Solomon  the  wise  ?" 

"O  wise  son  of  Abu  Ajeeb!"  exclaimed  Aben 
ilabuz,  trembling  with  eagerness,  "  thou  art  a  tra- 
reiler  indeed,  and  hast  seen  and  learnt  marvellous 
hiugs !  Contrive  me  sach  a  paradise,  and  ask  any 
eward,  even  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom." 

"  Alas !"  replied  the  other,  "  thon  knowest  I  am 
in  old  man,  and  a  philosopher,  and  easily  satisfied ; 
ill  the  reward  I  ask  is  the  first  beast  of  burden,  with 
ts  load,  that  shall  enter  the  magic  portal  of  the 
alace." 

The  monarch  gladly  agreed  to  so  moderate  a  sti- 
mlation,  and  the  astrologer  b^n  his  work.  On 
he  summit  of  the  hill,  immediately  above  his  snbter- 
■anean  hermitage,  he  caused  a  great  gateway  or  bar- 
wcan  to  be  erected,  opening  tbrou^  the  centre  of  a 
>trong  tower. 

There  was  an  outer  vestibule  or  porch,  with  a 
ofly  arch,  and  within  it  a  portal  secured  by  massive 
;ates.  On  the  key-stone  of  the  portal  the  astro- 
oger,  with  his  own  hand,  wrought  the  figure  of  a 
uige  key ;  and  on  the  key-stone  of  the  outer  arch  of 
be  vestibule,  which  was  loftier  than  that  of  the  por- 
al,  he  carved  a  gigantic  hand.  These  were  potent 
alismans,  over  which  he  repeated  many  sentences  in 
m  unknown  tongue. 

When  Ibis  gateway  was  finislied,  he  shut  himself 
up  for  two  days  in  his  astrological  hall,  engaged  in 
secret  incantations;  on  the  third  he  ascended  the 
lull,  and  passed  the  whole  day  on  its  summit.  At  a 
late  hour  of  the  mght  he  came  down,  and  presented 
himself  before  Aben  llabuz.  "At  length,  O  King," 
laid  he,  "  my  labour  is  accomplished.  On  the  sum- 
nit  of  the  hUl  stands  one  of  the  most  delectable  pa- 
aces  that  ever  the  head  of  man  devised,  or  the  heart 
>f  man  desired.  It  contains  sumptuous  halls  and 
galleries,  delicious  gardens,  cool  fountains,  and  fra- 
prant  baths;  in  a  word,  the  whole  mountain  is  con- 
certed into  a  paradise.  Like  the  garden  of  Irem,  it 
s  protected  by  a  mighty  charm,  which  hides  it  firom 
he  view  and  search  of  mortals,  excepting  such  as 
Kissess  the  secret  of  its  tfllismans." 

"  Enou^ !"  cried  Aben  Habuz  joyfully,  "  UHnor- 
ow  rooming  with  the  first  light  we  will  ascend  and 
ake  possession."  The  happy  monarch  slept  but  tit- 
le that  night.  Scarcely  had  the  rays  of  the  sun 
legun  to  play  about  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Sierra 
*(evada,  when  he  mounted  his  steed,  and,  accoin- 
laoied  only  by  a  few  chosen  attendants,  ascended  a 
teep  and  narrow  road  leading  up  tlie  hill.  Beside 
lim,  on  a  white  palfrey,  rode  the  Gotliic  princess, 
ler  whole  dress  sparkling  with  jewels,  while  round 
wr  neck  was  suspended  her  silver  lyre.  The  astro- 
oger  walked  on  the  other  side  of  the  king,  assisting 


his  steps  with  his  hieroglyphic  staff,  for  he  never 
mounted  steed  of  any  kind. 

Aben  Habuz  looked  to  see  the  towers  of  the  palace 
brightening  above  him,  and  the  embowered  terraces 
of  its  gardens  stretching  along  the  heights;  but  as 
yet  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  descried.  "  That 
is  the  mystery  and  safeguard  of  the  place,"  said  the 
astrologer,  "  nothing  can  be  discerned  until  you  have 
passed  the  spell-bound  gateway,  and  been  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  place." 

As  they  approached  the  gateway,  the  astrologer 
paused,  and  pointed  out  to  the  King  the  mystic  hand 
and  key  carved  upon  the  portal  and  the  arch. 
"These,"  said  he,  "are  the  talismans  which  guard 
the  entrance  to  this  paradise.  Until  yonder  hand 
shall  reach  down  and  seize  that  key,  neither  mortal 
power  nor  magic  artifice  can  prevail  against  tlie  lord 
of  thb  mountain." 

While  Aben  Habuz  was  gazmg  with  open  mouth, 
and  silent  wonder,  at  these  mystic  talismans,  the 
palfrey  of  the  princess  proceeded,  and  bore  her  in  at 
the  portal,  to  Ibe  very  centre  of  the  barbacan. 

"  Behold,"  cried  the  astrologer,  "  my  promised 
reward ;  the  first  animal  with  its  burthen  that  should 
enter  the  magic  gateway." 

Aben  Habuz  smiled  at  what  he  considered  a  plea- 
santry of  the  ancient  man;  but  when  he  found  him 
to  be  in  earnest,  his  grey  beard  tremUed  with  in- 
dignation. 

"  Son  of  Abu  Ajeeb,"  said  he,  sternly, "  what  equi- 
vocation is  this?  Thou  knowest  the  meaning  of  my 
promise :  the  first  beast  of  burthen,  with  its  load, 
that  should  enter  tltis  portal.  Take  the  strongest 
mule  in  my  stables,  load  it  with  the  most  precious 
things  of  my  treasury,  and  it  is  tliine;  but  dare  not  to 
raise  thy  thoughts  to  her  who  is  tlie  delight  of  my 
heart." 

"  What  need  I  of  wealth,"  cried  the  astrologer, 
scomfolly ;  "  have  I  not  the  book  of  knowledge  of 
Solomon  the  wise,  and  through  it  the  command  of 
the  secret  treasures  of  the  earth?  The  princess  is 
mine  by  right;  thy  royal  word  b  pledged;  I  claim 
her  as  my  own." 

The  princess  looked  down  haughtily  from  her  pal- 
frey, and  a  light  smile  of  scora  curled  her  rosy  lip  at 
this  dispute  between  two  grey-beards  for  the  posses- 
sion of  youth  and  beauty.  The  wrath  of  the  monarch 
got  the  better  of  his  discretion.  "  Base  son  of  the 
desert,"  cried  he,  "  thoa  may'st  be  master  of  many 
arts,  but  know  me  for  thy  master,  and  presume  not  to 
juggle  with  thy  King." 

"  My  master !"  echoed  the  astrologer, "  my  King ! 
The  monarch  of  a  mole-hill  to  claim  sway  over  him 
who  possesses  the  talismans  of  Solomon !  Farewell, 
Aben  Habuz;  reign  over  thy  petty  kingdom,  and 
revel  in  thy  paradise  of  fools ;  for  me,  I  will  laugh  at 
thee  in  my  philosophic  retirement." 

So  saying,  he  seized  Ihe  bridle  of  the  palfrey,  smote 
the  earth  with  bis  staff,  and  sank  with  the  Gothic 
princess  through  the  centre  of  the  barbacan.    The 
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earth  closed  over  them,  and  no  trace  remained  of  the 
opening  by  which  they  liad  descended. 

Aben  Habuz  was  struck  dumb  for  a  time  with  as- 
tonishment. Recovering  himself,  he  ordered  a  thou- 
sand worknten  to  dig,  with  pickaxe  and  spade,  into 
tlie  ground  where  the  astrologer  had  disappeared. 
They  digged  and  digged,  but  in  vain ;  the  flinty  bo- 
som of  the  hill  resisted  their  implements ;  or  if  they 
did  penetrate  a  little  way,  the  earth  filled  m  again  as 
fest  as  they  threw  it  out.  Aben  Habuz  sought  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  leading  (o 
the  subterranean  palace  of  the  astrologer ;  but  it  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Where  once  had  been  an 
entrance,  was  now  a  solid  surface  of  primeval  rock. 
With  the  disappearance  of  Ibrahim  Eba  Abu  Ajeeb, 
ceasedthe  benefit  of  his  talismans.  The  bronze  horse- 
man remained  fixed,  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  hill,  and  his  spear  pointed  to  the  spot  where  tlio 
astrologer  had  descended,  as  if  there  still  lurked  the 
deadliest  foe  of  Aben  Habuz. 

From  time  to  time  the  sound  of  music,  and  the 
tones  of  a  female  voice,  could  be  faintly  heard  from 
the  bosom  of  the  hill ;  and  a  peasant  one  day  brought 
word  to  the  King,  that  in  the  preceding  night  he  had 
found  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  by  which  he  had  crept  in 
until  he  looked  down  into  a  subterranean  hall,  in 
which  sat  the  astrologer,  on  a  magnificent  divan, 
slumbering  and  nodding  to  the  silver  lyre  of  the  prin- 
cess, which  seemed  to  hold  a  magic  sway  over  his 
senses. 

Aben  Habuz  sought  the  fissure  in  the  rock,  but  it 
was  again  closed.  He  renewed  the  attempt  to  un- 
earth his  rival,  but  all  in  vain.  The  spell  of  the  hand 
and  key  was  too  potent  to  be  counteracted  by  human 
power.  As  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  site 
of  the  promised  palace  and  garden,  it  remained  a  naked 
waste;  either  the  boasted  elysium  was  hidden  &om 
sight  by  enchantment,  or  was  a  mere  fable  of  the  as- 
trologer. The  world  chaHtably  supposed  the  latter, 
and  some  used  to  call  the  place,  "  The  King's  Folly ; " 
while  others  named  it,  "  The  Fool's  Paradise." 

To  add  to  the  chagrin  of  Aben  Habuz,  the  neigh- 
bours whom  he  had  defied  and  taunted,  and  eut  up 
at  bis  leisure  while  master  of  the  talismanic  horse- 
man, finding  him  no  longer  protected  by  magic  spell, 
made  inroads  into  bus  teiritories  from  all  sides,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  most  pacific  of  mo- 
narchs,  was  a  tissue  of  turmoils. 

At  length  Aben  Habuz  died,  and  was  buried.  Ages 
have  since  rolled  away.  The  Alhanibra  has  been 
built  on  the  eventful  mountain,  and  in  some  measure 
realizes  the  fabled  delights  of  the  garden  of  Irem. 
The  spell-bound  gateway  still  exists  entire,  protected 
no  doubt  by  the  mystic  hand  and  key,  and  now  forms 
the  Gate  of  Justice,  the  grand  entrance  to  the  fort- 
ress. Under  that  gateway,  it  is  said,  the  old  astro- 
loger remains  in  his  subterranean  hall,  nodding  on 
his  divan,  lulled  by  the  silver  lyre  of  tlie  prijicess. 

The  old  invalid  sentinels  who  mount  guard  at  the 
gale,  hear  Uie  strains  occasionally  in  the  sunmier 


nights;  and  yielding  to  tiidr  sopoiiSc pviek 
quietly  at  then-  posts.  Nay,  so  drowsy  id  JDkt 
pervades  the  place,  that  even  lliose  «bo  nei 
day  may  generally  be  seen  nodding  w  Ik  a 
benches  of  the  barbacan,  or  sleeping  unto  it  k 
bouring  trees;  so  that  in  fact  it  Is  the  drgmi 
litary  post  m  all  Christendom.  All  ihit,  saii 
cient  legends,  will  endure  from  age  10  ip. 
princess  will  remain  captive  to  the  a{trali».i 
the  astrologer  bound  up  in  magic  slmnba^ 
princess,  until  the  last  day,  unless  tbe  a^li 
shall  grasp  the  fated  key,  and  dispel  Uie  «M^ 
of  this  enchanted  mountain. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LAS  INF.\Mi5 


Ln  an  evening's  stroll  op  a  narrow  gb,** 
dowed  by  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  and  Bnnl& 
divides  the  lands  of  the  fortress  from  to  < 
Generalife,  I  was  struck  with  the  ramaitic  9 
ance  of  a  Moorish  tower  in  the  oolerwalii 
Alhambra,  that  rose  high  above  the  litrt|» 
cauglit  the  ruddy  rays  of  the  settuig  nn.  i* 
window  at  a  great  height  commanded  a  wi< 
glen ;  and  as  I  was  regarding  it,  a  jwi  ■ 
looked  out,  with  her  head  adorned  vilh  d 
She  was  evidently  superior  to  the  usual  itest) 
tliat  inhabit  the  old  towers  of  the  foctr».» 
sudden  and  picturesque  glimpse  of  her  1 
of  the  descriptions  of  captive  beauties  io^' 
These  fanciful  associations  of  my  mind  wet' 
on  being  informed  by  my  attendant  V/M-  '* 
was  tlie  Tower  of  the  Pruicesses  (La  T«" 
Infantas) ;  so  called,  from  having  been,  K" 
tradition,  the  residence  of  the  daughleRoi  ik' 
ish  kings.  I  have  since  visited  the  towa  ' 
generally  shown  to  strangers,  thoogh  *<>  < 
attention,  for  tlie  ulterior  is  equal  for  beauP'' 
tecture,  and  delicacy  of  ornament,  loasjC 
palace.  The  elegance  of  tbe  central  h^ ' 
marble  fountain,  its  lofiy  arches,  andntil:' 
dome ;  the  arabesques  and  stucco  wort  A  * 
but  well-proportioned  chamber,  tbw^M 
time  and  neglect,  all  accord  with  thestiirT*>'^ 
anciently  the  abode  of  royal  beauty. 

The  little  old  fairy  queen  who  lives  uai" 
case  of  the  Alhambra  and  frequents  tbe(** 
tulias  of  Dame  Antonia,  tells  some  fano^"' 
about  three  Moorish  princesses,  who  wot'' 
up  in  this  tower  by  llieir  father,  a  tyran'* 
nada,  and  were  only  permiued  to  ride*' 
about  the  hills,  when  no  one  was  pen*"'' 
in  their  way  under  pain  of  death.  TiK! '' 
cording  to  her  account,  may  be  sees  ** 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  full,  riding  «'•?' 
along  the  mountainside,  on  palfienK^' 
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soned  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  but  (hey  vanisli  on 
being  spoken  to. 

But  before  I  relate  any  diing  farther  respecting 
these  princesses,  the  reader  may  be  anxious  to  know 
something  about  the  fair  inhabitant  of  the  tower  with 
her  head  dressed  with  flowers,  who  looked  out  from 
the  lofty  window.  She  proved  to  be  the  newly- 
married  spouse  of  the  worthy  adjutant  of  invalids; 
Who,  though  well  stricken  in  years,  had  bad  the 
courage  to  take  to  his  iMsom  a  young  and  buxom 
Andalnsian  damsel.  May  the  good  old  cavalier  be 
happy  in  his  choice,  and  find  the  Tower  of  the  Prin- 
cesses a  more  secure  residence  for  female  beauty,  than 
it  seems  to  have  proved  in  the  time  of  the  Moslems, 
if  we  may  believe  the  following  legend ! 


LEGEND  OF 

THE  THREE  BEAUTIFUL  PRINCESSES. 


In  old  times  there  reigned  a  Moorish  King  in  Gra- 
nada, whose  name  was  Mohamed,  to  which  his  sub- 
jects added  the  appellation  of  El  Haygari,  or  "  The 
Left-handed."  Some  say  he  was  so  called  on  account 
of  his  being  really  more  expert  with  his  sinister  than 
his  dexter  hand;  others,  because  he  was  prone  to 
lake  every  thing  by  the  wrong  end,  or  in  other  words, 
to  mar  wherever  he  meddled.  Certain  it  is,  either 
through  misfortune  or  mismanagement,  he  was  con- 
tinually in  trouble :  thrice  was  he  driven  from  his 
throne,  and,  on  one  occasion,  barely  escaped  to  Africa 
with  his  life,  in  the  disguise  of  a  fisherman.  Siill  he 
was  as  brave  as  he  was  blundering;  and  though  lefl- 
handed,  wielded  his  cimeter  to  such  purpose,  that  he 
each  lime  re-established  himself  upon  his  throne  by 
dint  of  hard  fighting.  Instead,  however,  of  learning 
wisdom  from  adversity,  he  hardened  hb  neck,  and 
titiffened  his  left  arm  in  wilfulness.  The  evils  of  a 
public  nature  which  he  thus  brought  u[H)n  himself 
and  his  kingdom,  may  be  learned  by  those  who  will 
delve  into  the  Arabian  annals  of  Granada ;  the  present 
legend  deals  but  with  his  domestic  policy. 

As  this  Mohamed  was  one  day  riding  forth  witli 
a  train  of  his  courtiers,  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Klvira,  he  met  a  band  of  horsemen  returning  from  a 
foray  into  the  land  of  the  Christians.  They  were 
Minducting  a  long  string  of  mules  laden  with  spoil, 
iind  many  captives  of  both  sexes,  among  whom  tlie 
monarch  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beau- 
tiful damsel,  richly  attired,  who  sat  weeping  on  a 
low  palfrey,  and  heeded  not  the  consoling  words  of  a 
duenna  who  rode  beside  her. 

The  monarch  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and,  on 
enquiring  of  the  Captain  of  the  troop,  found  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Alcayde  of  a  frontier  fortress, 
that  liad  been  surprised  and  sacked  in  the  course  of 
the  foray.    Mohamed  claimed  her  as  bis  royal  share 


of  the  booty,  and  had  her  conveyed  to  his  harem  in 
the  Alhambra.  There  every  thing  was  devised  to 
soothe  her  melancholy ;  and  the  monarch ,  more  and 
more  enamoured,  sought  to  make  her  his  queen. 
The  Spanish  maid  at  first  repulsed  his  addresses-^e 
was  an  infidel— -he  was  the  open  foe  of  her  country — 
what  was  worse,  he  was  stricken  in  years ! 

The  monarch,  finding  his  assiduities  of  no  avail, 
determined  to  enlist  in  his  favour  the  duenna,  who 
liad  been  captured  with  the  lady.  She  was  an  An- 
dalusian  by  birth,  whose  Christian  nameb  forgotten, 
being  mentioned  in  Moorish  legends  by  no  other  appel- 
lation than  that  of  the  discreet  Kadiga — and  discreet 
in  truth  she  was,  as  her  whole  history  makes  evident. 
No  sooner  had  the  Moorish  king  held  a  little  private 
conversation  with  her,  than  she  saw  at  once  the 
cogency  of  his  reasoning,  and  undertook  his  cause 
with  her  young  mistress. 

"  Go  to,  now !"  cried  she,  "  what  is  there  in  all 
this  to  weep  and  wail  about  ?  Is  it  not  belter  to  be 
mistress  of  this  beautiful  palace,  with  all  its  gardens 
and  fountains,  than  to  be  shut  up  within  your  fatlier's 
old  frontier  tower?  As  to  this  Mohamed  being  an 
infidel,  what  is  that  to  the  purpose?  You  marry 
him,  not  his  religion :  and  if  he  is  waxing  a  little  old, 
the  sooner  will  you  be  a  widow,  and  mistress  of 
yourself;  at  any  rate,  you  are  in  his  power,  and 
must  either  be  a  queen  or  a  slave.  When  in  the 
hands  of  a  robber,  it  is  better  to  sell  one's  merchan- 
dise for  a  foir  price,  than  to  have  it  taken  by  main 
force." 

The  arguments  of  the  discreet  Kadiga  prevailed. 
The  Spanish  lady  dried  her  tears,  and  became  the 
spouse  of  Mohamed  the  Leit-handed;  Ae  even 
conformed,  in  appearance,  to  the  faith  of  her  royal 
husband ;  and  her  discreet  duenna  immediately  be- 
came a  zealous  convert  to  the  Moslem  doctrines ;  it 
was  then  the  latter  received  the  Arabian  name  of 
Kadiga,  and  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  confi- 
dential employ  of  her  mistress. 

In  due  process  of  time  the  Moorish  king  was  made 
the  proud  and  happy  father  of  three  lovely  daughters, 
all  born  at  a  birth :  he  could  have  wished  they  had 
been  sons,  bat  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that 
three  daughters  at  a  birth  were  pretty  well  for  a  man 
somewhat  stricken  in  years,  and  left-handed ! 

As  usual  with  all  Moslem  monarchs,  he  summoned 
his  astrologers  on  this  happy  event.  They  cast  the 
nativilies  of  the  three  Princesses,  and  shook  their 
heads.  "  Daughters,  O  King !"  said  they,  "  are 
always  precarious  properly;  but  these  wHI  most  need 
your  watchfhiness  when  they  arrive  at  a  marriage- 
able age :  at  that  time  gather  them  under  your  wings, 
and  trust  them  to  no  other  guardianship." 

Mohamed  the  Left-handed  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  wise  king  by  his  courtiers,  and  was  certainly  so 
considered  by  himself.  The  prediction  of  the  astro- 
logers caused  him  but  little  disquiet,  trusting  to  his 
ingenuity  to  guard  his  daughters  and  outwit  the 
Fates. 
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The  three-fold  birih  was  the  last  matriiiKHiial 
trophy  of  liie  monarch ;  his  queen  bore  him  no  more 
chUdren,  and  died  within  a  few  years,  bequeathing 
her  infant  daughters  to  his  love,  aiid  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  discreel  Kadiga. 

Many  years  had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  Princesses 
would  arrive  at  that  period  of  danger — the  marriage- 
able age:  "  It  is  good,  however,  to  be  caatioas  in 
time,"  said  the  shrewd  monarch ;  so  he  determined 
to  have  them  reared  in  the  royal  Castle  of  SalobreDa. 
This  was  a  sumptuous  palace,  incrusted,  as  it  were, 
in  a  powerful  Moorish  fortress  on  the  summit  of  a 
bill  that  overlooks  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  a 
royal  retreat,  in  which  the  Moslem  monarchs  shut  up 
such  of  their  relations  as  might  endanger  their  safety, 
allowing  tiiem  all  kinds  of  luxuries  and  amusements, 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  passed  their  lives  in  vo- 
luptuous indolence. 

Here  the  Princesses  remained,  immured  firom  (he 
world,  but  snrroonded  by  enjoyments,  and  attended 
by  female  slaves  who  anticipated  their  wishes.  They 
had  delightful  gardens  for  their  recreation,  filled 
with  the  rarest  fruits  and  flowers,  with  aromatic 
groves  and  perfumed  baths.  On  three  sides  the 
castle  looked  down  upon  a  rich  valley,  enamelled 
with  all  kinds  of  culture,  and  bounded  by  the  lofty 
Alpuxarra  mountains;  on  the  other  side  it  overlooked 
the  broad  gunny  sea. 

In  this  delicious  abode,  in  a  propitious  climate, 
and  under  a  cloudless  sky,  the  three  Princesses  grew 
up  into  wondrous  beauty  j  but,  though  all  reared 
alike  they  gave  early  tokens  of  diversity  of  character. 
Their  names  were  Zayda,  Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda; 
and  such  was  their  order  of  seniority,  for  there  had 
been  precisely  three  minutes  between  their  births. 

Zayda,  the  eldest,  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  and 
took  the  lead  of  her  sisters  in  every  thing,  as  she  had 
done  in  entering  first  into  the  world.  She  was  cu- 
rious and  inquisitive,  and  fond  of  getting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  things. 

Zorayda  had  a  great  feeUng  for  beauty,  which  was 
the  reason,  no  doubt,  of  her  delighting  to  regard  her 
own  image  in  a  mirror  or  a  fountain,  and  of  her  fond- 
ness for  flowers,  and  jewels,  and  other  tasteful  or- 
naments. 

As  to  Zorahayda,  the  youngest,  she  was  soft  and 
timid,  and  extremely  sensitive,  with  a  vast  deal  of 
disposable  tenderness,  as  was  evident  from  her  num- 
ber of  pet-flowers,  and  pet-birds,  and  pet-animals, 
all  of  which  she  cherished  with  the  fondest  care. 
Her  amusements,  too,  were  of  a  gentle  nature,  and 
mixed  op  with  musing  and  reverie.  She  would  sit 
for  hours  in  a  balcony,  gazing  on  the  sparkluig  stars 
of  a  summer's  night ;  or  on  the  sea  when  lit  up  by  the 
moon;  and  at  such  times,  the  song  of  a  fisherman, 
faintly  heard  from  the  beach,  or  the  notes  of  a  Moorish 
flute  from  some  gliding  bark,  sufficed  to  elevate  her 
feelings  into  ecstasy.  The  least  uproar  of  the  ele- 
ments, however,  filled  her  with  dismay;  and  a  clap 
of  thunder  was  enough  to  throw  her  into  a  swoon. 


Years  rolled  on  smoothly  and  serenely ;  the  Skkh 
Kadiga,  to  whom  the  Princesses  were  confided,  *» 
faithful  to  her  trust,  and  attended  them  with  or- 
mitting  care. 

The  Castle  of  SalobreOa,  as  has  been  aii,  n 
built  upon  a  hill  on  the  sea-GoasL  Oneodtaeok- 
rior  walls  straggled  down  the  profile  of  the  luil,iiKi 
it  reached  a  jutting  rock  overiianging  the  sei,iritti 
narrow  sandy  beach  at  its  foot,  laved  by  the  i^ 
billows.  A  small  watch-tower  on  this  rock  hid  ba 
fitted  up  as  a  pavilion,  with  latticed  windovs  i«  li- 
mit the  sea-breeze.  Here  the  Princesses  ntcdttps 
the  sultry  honrs  ^f  mid-day. 

The  curious  Zayda  was  one  day  seated  tLmtt 
the  windows  of  the  pavilion,  as  her  sisters,  rtdrig 
on  ottomans,  were  taking  the  siesta,  or  omiit 
slumber.  Her  attention  had  been  attracted  to  ipl- 
ley  which  came  coasting  along,  with  measored  itnka 
of  the  oar.  As  it  drew  near,  she  observed  thatkn 
filled  with  armed  men.  The  galley  anchored  iti 
foot  of  the  tower :  a  number  of  Moorish  soldienls^ 
ed  on  the  narrow  beach,  conducting  sevenl  Chrisiia 
prisoners.  The  curious  Zayda  awakened  her  sblm, 
and  all  three  peeped  cautiously  through  the  6tx^ 
lonsies  of  the  lattice,  which  screened  them  fnwia^ 
Among  the  prisoners  were  three  Spanish  wHek 
richly  dressed.  They  were  in  the  flower  of  ;<■&, 
and  of  noble  presence;  and  the  lofty  manner  ia*t>A 
they  caiTied  themselves,  though  loaded  vitfa  dM 
and  surronnded  with  enemies,  be^kethegnsds 
of  their  souls.  The  Princesses  gazed  wiib  Ha* 
and  breathless  interest.  Cooped  up  as  theyhaliKO 
in  this  castle  among  female  attendants,  seein^M- 
thmg  of  the  male  sex  but  black  slaves,  or  die  rede 
fishermen  of  the  sea-coast,  it  is  not  to  be  vcadenl 
at,  that  the  appearance  of  tliree  gallant  anEffi  >> 
the  pride  of  youth  and  manly  beauty,  should  prwtiiK 
some  commotion  in  their  bosom. 

"Did  ever  nobler  being  tread  the  earth ihalkn 
cavalier  in  crimson  ? "  cried  Zayda,  the  eldest  d  lie 
sisters.  "See  how  proudly  he  bears  JmbkH  * 
though  all  aroimd  hun  were  his  slaves!" 

"But  notice  that  one  in  blue!"  excUiffled Zo- 
rayda.   ' '  What  grace !  what  elegance !  what  ^■ 

The  gentle  Zorahayda  said  nothing,  hot  **• 
cretly  gave  preference  to  the  cavafier  in  green. 

The  Princesses  remained  gazing  until  theprisW 
were  out  of  sight;  then  heaving  long-draTn  sgte 
they  turned  round,  looked  at  each  other  for  a  aoswl 
and  sat  down,  musmg  and  pensive,  on  their  olia»» 

The  discreet  Kadiga  found  them  in  this  auaw: 
they  related  to  her  what  they  had  seen,  and  eiw* 
withered  heart  of  the  duenna  was  wanned.  "P* 
youths!"  exclauned she,  "I'll  warrant  their <^ 
vity  makes  many  a  fiur  and  high-bora  ladj'«  ** 
ache  in  their  native  land!  Ah!  my chiWita. !« 
have  UUle  idea  of  the  life  these  cavaliers  lead  ia »« 
own  country.  Such  prankling  at  tournameDtelw 
devotion  to  the  ladies!  «ich  courting  and  *""*■ 
ing!" 
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The  cariouty  of  Zayda  was  fiiliy  aroused ;  she  was 
insatiaUe  in  her  inqniries,  and  drew  from  the  daenna 
the  most  animated  [Hctares  of  the  scenes  of  her 
yonthful  days  and  native  land.  The  beantifal  Zo- 
rayda  bridled  op,  and  slyly  regarded  herself  in  a 
mirror,  when  the  theme  turned  npon  the  charms  of 
the  Spanish  ladies;  while  Zorahayda  suppressed  a 
straggling  sigh  at  the  mention  of  moonlight  serenades. 

Every  day  the  curious  Zayda  renewed  her  inqni- 
ries, and  every  day  the  sage  duenna  repeated  her 
stories,  which  were  listened  to  with  profound  inte- 
rest, though  with  frequent  sighs,  by  her  gentle  au- 
ditors. The  discreet  old  woman  at  length  awakened 
to  the  mischief  she  might  be  doiog.  She  had  been 
accustomed  lo  think  of  the  Princesses  only  as  chil- 
dren; bnt  they  bad  imperceptibly  ripened  beneath 
her  eye,  and  now  bloomed  before  her  tliree  lovely 
damsels  of  the  marriageable  age.  It  is  time,  thought 
the  duenna,  to  give  notice  to  the  King. 

Mohamed  the  Left-handed  was  seated  one  morning 
on  a  divan  in  one  of  the  cool  halls  of  the  Alhambra, 
when  a  slave  arrived  from  the  fortress  of  Salobreila, 
with  a  message  from  the  sage  Kadiga,  congratulating 
him  on  the  anniversary  of  his  daughters'  birth-day. 
The  slave  at  the  same  time  presented  a  delicate  little 
basket  decorated  with  flowers,  within  which,  on  a 
conch  of  vine  and  fig-leaves,  lay  a  peach,  an  apricot, 
and  a  nectarine,  with  their  bloom  and  down  and  dewy 
sweetness  npon  them,  and  all  in  the  early  stage  of 
tempting  ripeness.  The  monareh  was  versed  in  the 
Oriental  language  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  readily 
divined  the  meaning  of  this  emblematical  offering. 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  the  critical  period  pointed  out  by 
the  astrologers  is  arrived :  my  daughters  are  at  a 
marriageable  age.  What  is  to  be  done  7  They  are 
shut  up  from  the  eyes  of  men  j  they  are  under  the 
eyes  of  the  discreet  Kadiga— all  very  good,— bnt  still 
they  are  not  under  my  own  eye,  as  was  prescribed 
by  the  astrologers  :  I  must  gather  them  under  my 
wing,  and  trust  lo  no  other  guardianship." 

So  saying,  he  ordered  that  a  tower  of  the  Alham- 
bra  should  be  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  de- 
parted at  the  head  of  his  guards  for  the  fortress  of 
Salotarena,  to  conduct  them  home  in  person. 

About  three  years  had  elapsed  since  Mohamed  bad 
beheld  his  daughters,  and  he  could  scarcely  credit  his 
eyes  at  the  wonderful  change  which  that  small  space 
of  lime  had  made  in  their  appearance.  During  the 
interval,  they  bad  passed  that  wondrous  boundary 
line  in  female  life  which  separates  the  crude,  unin- 
formed, and  thoughtless  girl  firom  the  blooming, 
blushing,  meditative  woman.  It  is  like  passing  from 
the  flat,  bleak,  uninteresting  plains  of  La  Maneha  to 
the  voluptuous  valleys  and  swelling  hills  of  Andalusia. 

Zayda  was  tall  and  flnely-formed,  with  a  lofty  de- 
meanour and  a  penetrating  eye.  She  entered  with 
a  stately  and  decided  step,  and  made  a  profound  re- 
verence to  Mohamed,  treating  him  more  as  her  sove- 
reign than  Iter  father.  Zorayda  was  of  the  middle 
height,  with  an  alluring  look  and  swimming  gait, 


and  a  sparkling  beauty,  heightened  by  the  assistance 
of  the  toilette.  She  approached  her  father  with  a 
smile,  kissed  his  hand,  and  saluted  him  with  several 
stanzas  from  a  popular  Arabian  poet,  with  which  the 
monarch  was  delighted.  Zorahayda  was  shy  and 
timid,  smaller  than  her  sisters,  and  with  a  beauty  of 
that  tender  beseeching  kind  which  looks  for  fondness 
and  protection.  She  was  little  fitted  to  command, 
like  her  elder  sister,  or  to  dazzle  like  the  second,  but 
was  rather  formed  to  creep  to  the  bosom  of  manly 
affection,  to  nestle  within  it,  and  be  content.  She 
drew  near  her  father  with  a  timid,  and  almost  falter- 
ing step,  and  would  have  taken  his  hand  to  kiss,  but 
on  looking  up  into  his  face,  and  seeing  it  beaming 
with  a  paternal  smile,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature 
broke  forth,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  his  neck. 

Mohamed  the  Lefl-handed  surveyed  his  blooming 
daughters  with  mingled  pride  and  perplexity;  for 
while  he  exulted  in  their  charms,  he  belhoughi  him- 
self of  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers.  "Three 
daughters !  three  daughters ! "  muttered  he  repeated- 
ly to  himself,  "  and  all  of  a  marriageable  age !  Here's 
tempting  Heqierian  fruit,  that  requires  a  dragon 
watch ! " 

He  prepared  Ibr  his  return  to  Granada,  by  sending 
heralds  before  him,  commanding  every  one  to  keep 
out  of  the  road  by  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  that 
all  doors  and  windows  should  be  closed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Princesses.  This  done,  he  set  forth, 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  black  horsemen  of  hideous  as- 
pect, and  dad  in  shining  armour. 

The  Princesses  rode  beside  the  King,  closely  veiled, 
on  beautiful  while  palfreys,  with  velvet  caparisons, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  sweeping  the  ground ; 
the  bits  and  stirrups  were  of  gold,  and  the  silken 
bridles  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The 
palfreys  were  covered  with  lillle  silver  bells,  that 
made  the  most  musical  tinkling  as  they  ambled  gently 
along.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  wight,  however,  who 
lingered  in  the  way  when  he  Iteard  the  tinkling  of 
these  bells ! — the  guards  were  ordered  to  cut  him 
down  without  mercy. 

The  cavalcade  was  drawing  near  lo  Granada,  when 
it  overtook,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Xenil,  a  small 
body  of  Moorish  soldiers  with  a  convoy  of  prisoners. 
It  was  too  late  for  the  soldiers  to  get  out  of  Ihe  way, 
so  they  tlirew  tbem^lves  on  their  feces  on  the  earth, 
ordering  their  captives  to  do  Ihe  like.  Among  the 
prisoners  were  the  three  identical  cavaliers  whom  the 
Princesses  had  seen  from  the  pavilion.  They  either 
did  not  understand,  or  were  too  haughty  lo  obey  Ihe 
order,  and  remained  standing  and  gazing  upon  the 
cavalcade  as  it  approached. 

The  ire  of  the  Monarch  was  kindled  at  this  flagrant 
defiance  of  his  orders.  Drawing  his  cimeter,  and 
pressing  forward,  he  was  about  to  deal  a  left-handed 
blow,  that  woald  have  been  fatal  to,  at  least,  one  of 
the  gazers,  when  the  Princesses  crowded  round  him, 
and  implored  mercy  for  the  prisoners;  even  tlie  timid 
Zorahayda  forgot  her  shyness,  and  became  eloquent 
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in  Iheir  behalf.  Mohamed  paused,  with  uplifted  ci- 
meter,  when  the  eapiain  of  the  guard  threw  himself 
at  bis  feel.  "Let  not  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "do 
a  deed  that  may  cause  great  scandal  throughout  the 
kingdom.  These  are  three  brave  and  noble  Spanish 
knights,  who  have  been  taken  in  battle,  fighting  like 
lions ;  they  are  of  high  birth,  and  may  bring  great 
ransoms." — "Enough!"  said  the  King.  "I  will 
spare  their  lives,  but  punish  their  audacity — let  them 
be  taken  to  the  Vermilion  Towers  and  pot  to  hard 
labour," 

Mohamed  was  making  one  of  his  usual  left-handed 
blunders.  In  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  this  bluster- 
ing scene,  the  veils  of  the  three  Princesses  had  been 
thrown  back,  and  the  radiance  of  their  beauty  re- 
vealed ;  and  in  prolonging  the  parley,  the  King  had 
given  that  beauty  time  to  have  its  full  effect.  In 
those  days  people  fell  in  love  much  more  suddenly 
than  at  present,  as  all  ancient  stories  make  manifest : 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  three  cavaliers  were  completely  captured;  es- 
pecially as  gratitude  was  added  to  their  admiration ; 
it  is  a  little  singular,  however,  though  no  less  cer- 
tain, that  each  of  them  was  enraptured  with  a  several 
beauty.  As  lo  the  Princesses,  they  were  more  than 
ever  struck  with  the  noble  demeanour  of  the  captives, 
and  clierLslied  in  their  breasts  all  that  (bey  had  heard 
of  their  valour  and  noble  lineage. 

The  cavalcade  resumed  its  march ;  the  three  Prin- 
cesses rode  pensively  along  on  their  tinkling  palfreys, 
now  and  then  stealing  a  glance  behind  in  search  of 
the  Christian  captives,  and  the  latter  were  conducted 
to  their  allotted  prison  in  the  Vermilion  Towers. 

The  residence  provided  for  the  Princesses  was  one 
of  the  most  dainty  that  fancy  could  devise.  It  was 
in  a  tower  somewhat  apart  from  the  main  palace  of 
the  Alhambra,  though  connected  with  it  by  the  main 
wall  that  encircled  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill. 
On  one  side  it  looked  into  the  interior  of  the  fortress, 
and  had,  at  its  fool,  a  small  garden  filled  with  the 
rarest  flowers.  On  the  other  side  it  overlooked  a 
deep  embowered  ravine  (hat  separated  the  grounds 
of  (he  Alhambra  from  those  of  (he  Generalife.  The 
interior  of  the  tower  was  divided  into  small  fairy 
apartments,  beautifully  ornamented  in  the  light  Ara- 
bian style,  surrounding  a  lofly  hall,  the  vaulted  roof 
of  which  rose  almost  lo  Ihe  summit  of  the  tower. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  hall  were  adorned  with 
arabesques  and  fret-work,  sparkling  with  gold  and 
with  brilliant  pencilling.  In  the  centre  of  the  marble 
pavement  was  an  alabaster  fountain,  set  round  with 
aromatic  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  throwing  up  a  jet 
of  water  that  cooled  the  whole  edifice  and  had  a  lulling 
sound.  Round  the  hall  were  suspended  cages  of 
gold  and  silver  wire,  containing  singing-birds  of  the 
finest  plumage  or  sweetest  note. 

The  Princesses  had  been  represented  as  always 
cheerful  when  in  the  Castle  of  Salobreiia ;  tlie  King 
had  expected  to  see  them  enraptured  with  the  Al- 
hambra.   To  his  sur^trlse,  however,  they  began  lo 


pine,  and  grow  melancholy,  and  dissali^ed  with 
every  thing  around  them.  The  flowers  yielded  them 
no  fragrance,  the  song  of  the  n^htingale  distntiicd 
their  nigbl's  rest,  and  they  were  oat  of  all  patieoK 
with  the  alabaster  foimtain  with  its  eternal  dn^ 
drop  and  splash-splash,  from  morning  till  nigfal,  and 
from  night  till  morning. 

The  King,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  testy,  tynnmeii 
disposition,  took  this  at  first  in  high  dadgeon ;  bat  bt 
reflected  that  bis  daughters  had  arrived  at  an  ap 
when  the  female  mind  expands  and  its  desires  a«;- 
ment.  "  They  are  no  longer  children,"  said  he  (o 
himself,  "  they  are  women  grown,  and  require  saii- 
able  objects  to  interest  them."  lie  put  in  requtskito. 
therefore,  all  the  dress-makers,  and  the  jewcfien, 
and  the  artificers  in  gold  and  silver  tliroi^out  Uh 
Z>acatin  of  Granada,  and  the  Princesses  woe  onr- 
whelmed  with  robes  of  silk,  and  of  tissue,  and  «l 
brocade,  and  cashmere  shawls,  and  necklaces  o( 
pearls  and  diamonds,  and  rings,  and  bracelets,  wi 
anklets,  and  all  manner  of  precious  things. 

All,  however,  was  of  no  avail ;  the  PrinoesKs 
continued  pale  and  languid  in  the  midst  of  their  finoy, 
and  looked  like  Uiree  blighted  rose-tNids,  dntapim 
from  one  stalk.  The  King  was  at  bis  wils'  emL 
He  had  in  general  a  laudable  confidoice  in  his  o«a 
judgment,  and  never  took  advice.  The  whims  and 
caprices  of  three  marriageable  damsels,  liovrerer,  arc 
sufficient,  said  he,  (o  ptuzle  the  shrewdest  head.  & 
for  once  in  bis  life  he  called  in  the  aid  of  coansd. 

The  person  to  whom  he  applied  was  the  expcrieaeeri 
duenna. 

" Kadiga,"  said  the  King ,  "  I  know  yoo  lo  beose 
of  the  most  discreet  women  in  the  whole  worW.  as 
well  asone  of  the  most  trust-worthy ;  for  these  reasoos 
I  have  always  continued  you  about  the  persmsof  my 
daughters.  Fathers  cannot  be  too  wary  in  wham 
they  repose  such  confidence ;  I  now  wish  yoa  lo  Sad 
out  the  secret  malady  tiiat  is  preying  opoa  ihe  Ptia- 
cesses,  and  to  devise  some  means  of  restoring  them  \» 
health  and  cheerfulness." 

Kadiga  promised  implicit  obedience.  In  £act  sbe 
knew  more  of  the  malady  of  Ihe  Princesses  than  tfce» 
did  themselves.  Shutting  herself  up  witli  tbea, 
however,  she  endeavoured  to  insinnate  hcrsdfiM) 
their  confidence. 

"  My  dear  children,  what  is  the  reason  you  are  m 
dismal  and  downcast  in  so  beautiful  a  place,  wberr 
you  have  every  thing  (hat  heart  can  wish  ?  " 

The  Princesses  looked  vacantly  round  the  apst- 
ment,  and  sighed. 

"What  more,  then,  would  yoa  have?  SiaM  I 
get  yon  the  wonderful  parrot  that  talks  all  iai^oa^ 
and  is  the  delight  of  Granada  ?  " 

"Odious I"  exclaimed  (he  Princess  Zayda.  "A 
horrid,  screaming  bird,  that  chatters  words  wiibe>< 
ideas :  one  must  be  without  brains  to  tolerate  Midi  a 
pest." 

"Shall  I  send  for  a  monkey  from  the  rock  of  Gi- 
braltar, to  divert  yoa  with  his  antics  ?" 
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"  A  monkey !  fengh ! "  cried  Zorayda ;  "  the  de- 
testable mimic  of  man.    I  hate  (lie  nauseous  animal." 

"  What  say  you  to  the  fomoos  black  singer  Casern, 
from  the  royal  harem  in  Morocco  ?  They  say  he  lias 
a  voice  as  fine  as  a  woman's." 

"  I  am  terrified  at  the  sight  of  these  black  slaves," 
said  the  delicate  Zorahayda ;  "  besides,  I  have  lost 
all  relish  for  mosic." 

"Ah!  my  child,  yon  would  not  say  so,"  replied 
the  old  woman,  slyly,  "had  yon  heard  Uie  music  I 
heard  last  evening,  from  the  three  Spanish  cavaliers, 
whom  we  met  on  oar  journey.  Bat,  bless  me, 
children !  what  is  the  matter  that  you  blash  so,  and 
are  in  such  a  fiuller?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  good  mother ;  pray  proceed." 

"  Well ;  as  I  was  passing  by  the  Vermilion  Towers 
last  evening,  I  saw  the  three  cavaliers  resting  after 
their  day's  labour.  One  was  playing  on  the  gaitar, 
so  gracefully,  and  the  others  sung  by  torns;  and  they 
did  it  in  such  style,  that  the  very  guards  seemed  like 
statues,  or  men  enchanted.  Allah  forgive  me!  I 
could  not  help  being  moved  at  hearing  the  songs  of 
my  native  country.  And  then  to  see  three  such 
noble  and  handsome  youths  in  chains  and  slavery ! " 

Here  the  kind-hearted  old  woman  could  not  restrain 
her  tears. 

"  Perhaps,  mother,  you  could  manage  to  procure 
us  a  sight  of  these  cavaliers,"  said  Zayda. 

"I  think,"  said  Zorayda,  "a  little  music  would  be 
quite  reviving." 

The  timid  Zorahayda  said  nothing,  but  threw  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  Kadiga. 

"  Mercy  onme !"  exclaimed  the  discreet  old  woman : 
"  what  are  you  talking  of,  my  children  ?  Your  father 
would  be  the  death  of  us  all  if  he  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  To  be  sure,  these  cavaliers  are  evidenlly 
well-bred,  and  high-minded  youths;  but  what  of 
that  ?  they  are  the  enemies  of  onr  faith,  and  you  must 
not  even  think  of  them  but  with  abhorrence." 

There  is  an  admirable  intrepidily  in  the  female 
will,  particularly  when  about  the  marriageable  age, 
which  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  dangei-s  and  prohibi- 
tions. The  Princesses  hung  round  tlieir  old  duenna, 
and  coaxed,  and  entreated,  and  declared  that  a  refusal 
would  break  Iheir  hearts. 

What  could  she  do?  She  was  certainly  tlie  most 
discreet  old  woman  in  the  whole  world,  and  one  of 
the  most  faithful  servants  to  the  King ;  but  was  she 
to  see  three  beautiful  Princesses  break  tlieir  hearts 
for  the  mere  tinkling  of  a  guitar  ?  Besides,  though 
she  bad  been  so  long  among  the  Moors,  and  changed 
her  faith  in  imitation  of  her  mistress,  like  a  trusty  fol- 
lower, yet  she  was  a  Spaniard  born,  and  had  the 
lingerings  of  Christianity  in  her  heart.  So  she  set 
about  to  contrive  how  (he  wish  of  the  Princesses  might 
be  gratified. 

The  Christian  captives,  confined  in  the  Vermilion 
Towers,  were  under  the  charge  of  a  big-whiskered, 
broad-shouldered  renegado,  called  Hussein  Bah.i, 
who  was  reputed  to  have  a  most  itching  palm.    She 


went  to  him  privately,  and  slipping  a  broad  piece  of 
gold  into  his  hand,  "  Hussein  Baba,"  said  she ,  "  my 
mistresses,  the  three  Princesses,  who  are  shut  up  in 
the  tower,  and  in  sad  want  of  amusement,  have  heard 
of  the  musical  talents  of  the  three  Spanish  cavaliers, 
and  are  desirous  of  hearing  a  specimen  of  their  skill. 
I  am  sure  you  are  too  kind-hearted,  to  refuse  them 
so  inno<«nt  a  gratification." 

"What!  and  to  have  my  head  set  grinning  over 
the  gate  of  my  own  tower !  for  that  would  be  the 
reward,  if  the  King  should  discover  it." 

"  No  danger  of  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  the  affair 
may  be  managed  so  that  the  whim  of  the  Princesses 
may  be  gratified,  and  their  father  be  never  the  wiser. 
You  know  the  deep  ravine  outside  of  the  walls  that 
passes  immediately  below  the  tower.  Put  the  three 
Christians  (o  work  there,  and  at  the  intervals  of  their 
labour  let  them  play  and  sing,  as  if  for  their  own  re- 
creation. In  this  way  the  Princesses  will  be  able  to 
hear  them  from  the  windows  of  the  tower,  and  you 
may  be  sure  of  their  paying  well  for  your  com- 
pliance." 

As  (he  good  old  woman  concluded  her  harangue, 
she  kindly  pressed  the  rough  hand  of  the  renegado, 
and  left  within  it  another  piece  of  gold. 

Her  eloquence  was  irresistible.  The  very  next 
day  the  three  cavaliers  were  put  to  work  in  the  ra- 
vine. During  the  noontide  heat,  when  their  fellow- 
labourers  were  sleeping  in  (he  shade,  and  (he  gnard 
nodding  drowsily  at  his  post,  they  sealed  themselves 
among  (he  herbage  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  sang 
a  S|»anish  roundelay  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
guitar. 

The  glen  was  deep,  the  tower  was  high,  but  their 
voices  rose  distuicdy  in  (he  stillness  of  the  summer 
noon.  The  Princesses  listened  from  their  balcony; 
ihey  had  been  taught  (he  Spanish  language  by  their 
duenna,  and  were  moved  by  the  tenderness  of  the 
song.  The  discreet  Kadiga,  on  the  contrary,  was 
terribly  shocked.  "  Allah  preserve  ns ! "  cried  she, 
"they  are  singing  a  love-ditty,  addressed  to  your- 
selves. Did  ever  mortal  hear  of  such  audacity  ?  I 
will  run  to  the  slave-master,  and  have  them  soundly 
bastinadoed." 

"  What !  bastinado  such  gallant  cavaliers,  and  for 
singing  so  charmingly!"  The  three  beautiful  Prin- 
cesses were  filled  with  horror  at  (he  idea.  With  all 
her  virtuous  indignation,  (he  good  old  woman  was  of 
a  placable  nature,  and  easily  appeased.  Besides,  the 
music  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  lier 
young  mistresses.  A  rosy  bloom  had  already  come 
to  their  cheeks,  and  their  eyes  began  to  sparkle.  She 
made  no  further  objection,  therefore,  to  the  amorous 
ditty  of  the  cavaliers. 

When  it  was  finished,  (he  Princesses  remained 
silent  for  a  time :  at  leng(h  Zorayda  took  up  a  lute, 
and  with  a  sweet,  though  faint  and  trembling  voice, 
warbled  a  little  Arabian  air,  the  burden  of  which 
was, ' '  The  rose  is  concealed  among  her  leaves,  but  she 
listens  with  delight  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale." 
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From  this  time  forward  the  cavaliers  worked  ai- 
most  daily  in  the  ravine.  The  considerate  Hussein 
Baba  became  more  and  more  indulgent,  and  daily 
more  prone  to  sleep  at  his  post.  For  some  time  a 
vague  intercourse  was  kept  np  by  popular  songs  and 
romances,  which,  in  some  measure,  responded  to 
each  other,  and  breathed  the  feelings  of  the  parties. 
By  degrees,  the  Princesses  showed  themselves  at  the 
balcony,  when  they  could  do  so  without  being  per- 
ceived by  the  guards.  They  conversed  with  the 
cavaliers,  also,  by  means  of  flowers,  with  the  sym- 
bolical language  of  which  they  were  mutually  ac- 
quainted :  the  difficulties  of  their  intercourse  added 
to  its  charms,  and  strengthened  the  passion  they  had 
so  singularly  conceived ;  for  love  delights  to  struggle 
with  difficulties,  and  thrives  the  most  hardily  on  the 
scantiest  soil. 

The  change  effected  in  the  looks  and  spirits  of  the 
Princesses  by  this  secret  intercourse,  surprised  and 
gratified  Ihe  left-handed  King;  but  no  one  was  more 
elated  than  the  discreet  Kadiga,  who  considered  it  all 
owing  to  her  able  management. 

At  length  there  was  an  interruption  in  this  tele- 
graphic correspondence  :  for  several  days  the  cava- 
liers ceased  to  make  iheir  appearance  in  the  glen. 
The  three  beautiful  Princesses  looked  out  from  the 
tower  in  vain.  In  vain  they  stretched  their  swan- 
like necks  from  the  balcony;  in  vain  they  sang  like 
captive  nightingales  in  their  cage :  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  of  their  Christian  lovers ;  not  a  note  responded 
from  the  groves.  The  discreet  Kadiga  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  intelligence,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
face  full  of  trouble.  "Ah,  my  children ! "  cried  she, 
"  I  saw  what  all  this  would  come  to,  but  you  would 
have  your  way ;  you  may  now  hang  up  your  lutes  on 
the  willows.  The  Spanish  cavaliers  are  now  ran- 
somed by  their  families;  they  are  down  in  Granada, 
and  preparing  to  return  to  their  native  country." 

The  three  beautiful  Princesses  were  in  despair  at 
the  tidings.  The  fair  Zayda  was  indignant  at  the 
slight  put  upon  them,  in  thus  being  deserted  without 
a  parting  word.  Zorayda  wrung  her  hands  and 
cried,  and  looked  in  the  glass,  and  wiped  away  her 
tears  and  cried  afresh.  The  gentle  Zorahayda  leaned 
over  the  balcony  and  wept  in  silence,  and  her  tears 
fell  drop  by  drop  among  the  flowers  of  the  bank 
where  the  faithless  cavaliers  had  so  often  been  seated. 

The  discreet  Kadiga  did  all  in  her  power  to  soothe 
their  sorrow.  "  Take  comfort,  my  children,"  said 
she,  "this  is  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it.  This 
is  the  way  of  (he  world.  Ah !  when  you  are  as  old 
as  I  am,  you  will  know  how  to  value  lliese  men.  I'll 
warrant,  these  cavaliers  have  Iheir  loves  among  the 
Spanish  beauties  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  will 
soon  be  serenading  under  their  balconies,  and  think- 
ing no  more  of  the  Moorish  beauties  in  the  Alham- 
hra.  Take  comfort,  therefore,  my  children,  and 
■  drive  them  from  your  hearts." 

The  comforting  words  of  the  discreet  Kadiga  only 
redoubled  the  distress  of  the  three  Princesses,  and 


for  two  days  they  conlinned  inconsolable.  Ob  the 
morning  of  the  third,  the  good  old  woman  eHotd 
their  apartment,  all  ruffling  with  indignatkn. 

"Who  would  have  believed  such  insolence  in  mor- 
tal man ! "  exclaimed  she,  as  soon  as  she  could  figd 
words  to  express  herself;  "  but  I  am  ligbtly  smtil 
for  having  connived  at  this  deception  of  yoor  voti; 
father.  Never  talk  more  to  me  of  yoor  Spsaisii  ca- 
valiers." 

"Why,  what  has  happened,  good  Kadiga?"  es- 
claimed  the  Princ^ses  in  breathless  anxiety. 

"What  has  happened? — treason  has  happesed; 
or  what  is  almost  as  bad,  treason  has  been  propwd, 
and  to  me,  the  most  faithful  of  subjects,  the  tnKiBi 
of  duennas !  Yes,  my  children,  the  Spaui^  onin 
have  dared  to  tamper  with  me,  that  I  should  fs- 
saade  you  to  fly  with  them  to  Cordova,  and  lieoae 
their  wives ! " 

Here  the  excellent  old  woman  covered  her  ht 
with  her  hands,  and  gave  way  to  a  violent  twniil 
grief  and  indignation.  The  three  beautiful  Priocw 
turned  pale  and  red,  red  and  pale,  and  tronUed,"' 
looked  down,  and  cast  shy  looks  at  each  other,  to 
said  nothing.  Meantime  ihe  old  woman  sat  rode 
backward  and  forward  in  violent  agilatkn,  and  m 
and  then  breaking  out  into  exclamationi,— "Ite 
ever  I  should  live  to  be  so  insulted !— I,  the  most  U^ 
ful  of  servants!" 

At  length  the  eldest  Princess,  who  had  most  ffA, 
and  always  took  the  lead,  approached  her,  and  if- 
ing  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  "  Well,  modier.' 
said  she,  "  supposing  we  were  willing  to  Br  *''^ 
these  Christian  cavaliers — is  sudi  a  thing  poMUt'* 

The  good  old  woman  paused  suddenly  in  berpiti 
and  looking  up,  "Pos^le!"  echoed  she;  "utbe 
sure  it  is  possible.  Have  not  the  cavalieii  aln*'? 
bribed  Hussein  Baba,  the  renegado  captain  of  the 
guard,  and  arranged  the  whole  plan  ?  But,  tbea,  u 
think  of  deceivmg  your  father !  your  father,  viein 
placed  such  confidence  in  me ! "  Here  Ibe  wonb! 
woman  gave  way  to  a  fresh  burst  of  grief,  and  Ixj" 
again  to  rock  backward  and  forward,  and  loviK 
her  hands. 

"  But  our  father  has  never  placed  any  confito* 
in  us,"  said  the  eldest  Prmcess,  "but  hastralri* 
bolts  and  bars,  and  treated  us  as  captives." 

"  Why,  that  is  true  enough,"  replied  «1k*|* 
man,  again  pausing  in  her  grief;  "  be  has  am 
treated  you  most  unreasonably,  keqnng  yon  duUBP 
here,  to  waste  your  bloom  in  a  moping  oW  ""*' 
like  roses  left  to  wither  in  a  flower-jar.  »«,** 
to  fly  from  your  native  land ! " 

"  And  is  not  the  land  we  fly  to,  the  natiwlaad* 
our  mother,  where  we  shall  live  in  fteedom-'  •* 
shall  we  not  each  have  a  youthful  husband  in  oAtf 
for  a  severe  old  father  ?  " 

"  Why,  thatagainisall  very  true;  and  yoor  tti*^; 

I  must  confess,  is  rather  tyrannical :  but,  *''*'»^ 
relapsing  into  her  grief, "  would  you  leaTeme''*''" 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  vengeance?" 
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"By  no  means,  my  good  Kacyga;  cannot  you  fly 

with  us?" 

"  Very  trae,  my  ebild ;  and,  to  idl  the  truth,  when 
I  talked  the  matter  over  with  Hussein  Baba,  he  pro- 
mised to  lake  care  of  me,  if  I  would  accompany  you 
in  yoor  flight :  Init,  then,  bethink  you,  my  children, 
are  yoa  willing  to  renounce  the  faith  of  your  father  ?  " 
"  The  Christian  failh  was  the  origmal  faith  of  onr 
mother,"  said  the  eldest  Princess;  "I  am  ready  lo 
embrace  it,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  are  my  sisters." 

"  Right  again ! "  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  bright- 
ening up;  "it  was  the  original  faith  of  your  mother, 
and  bitterly  did  she  lament,  on  her  death-bed,  that 
she  had  renounced  it.  I  promised  her  then  to  take 
care  of  your  souls,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  they  are 
now  in  a  ftiir  way  to  be  saved.  Yes,  my  cliildren,  I 
too  was  bom  a  Christian,  and  have  remained  a  Chri»- 
tian  in  my  heart,  and  am  resolved  to  return  to  the 
faith.  I  have  talked  on  the  subject  with  Hussein 
Baba,  who  is  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  comes  from  a 
place  not  for  from  my  native  town.  He  is  equally 
anxious  to  see  hb  own  country,  and  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Church;  and  the  cavaliers  have  promised,  that 
if  we  are  disposed  to  become  man  and  wife,  on  re- 
turning to  onr  native  land,  they  will  provide  for  us 
liandsomdy." 

In  a  word,  it  appeared  that  this  extremely  discreet 
and  provident  old  woman  had  consulted  with  the  ca- 
valiers and  the  renegado,  and  had  concerted  the 
whole  plan  of  escape.  The  eldest  Princess  imme- 
diately assented  to  it :  and  her  example,  as  usual, 
determined  the  conduct  of  her  sisters.  It  is  true,  tlie 
youngest  hesitated,  for  she  was  gentle  and  timid  of 
soul,  and  there  was  a  struggle  in  her  bosom  between 
filial  feeling  and  youthful  passion  :  the  latter,  how- 
ever, as  usual,  gained  the  victory,  and  with  silent 
tears,  and  stifled  sighs,  die  preparedherself  for  flight. 

The  rugged  hill,  on  which  the  Albambra  is  built, 
was,  in  old  times,  perforated  with  subterranean  pas- 
jages,  cut  through  the  rock,  and  leaduig  from  the 
Tortress  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  dbtant 
sally-ports  on  the  banks  of  the  Darro  and  the  Xenil. 
rhey  bad  been  constructed  at  difTerent  times  by  llie 
Moorish  Kings,  as  means  of  escape  from  sudden  in- 
iurrections,  or  of  secretly  issuing  forth  on  private  en- 
terprises. Many  of  them  are  now  entirely  lost,  while 
others  remain,  partly  choked  up  with  rubbish,  and 
partly  walled  up;  moooments  of  tlte  jealous  precau- 
lions  and  warlike  stratagems  of  the  Moorish  govem- 
nent.  By  one  of  these  passages,  Hussein  Baba  had 
indertaken  to  conduct  the  Princesses  to  a  sally-port 
)eyoiid  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  cavaliers  were 
o  be  ready  with  fleet  steeds,  to  bear  the  whole  party 
»ver  the  borders. 

The  appointed  night  arrived :  the  tower  of  the  Prin- 
;efises  had  been  locked  upas  usual,  and  the  Alhambra 
iras  buried  in  deep  sleep.  Towards  midnight,  the 
liscreet  Kadiga  listened  from  the  balcony  of  a  window 
hat  looked  into  the  ganfen.  Hussein  Baba,  the  re- 
legado,  was  hiready  below,  and  gave  the  appointed 


s^nal.  Tlie  duenna  fastened  Uie  end  of  a  ladder  of 
ropes  to  the  balcony,  lowered  it  into  the  garden,  and 
descended.  The  two  eldest  Princesses  followed  her 
with  beating  hearts;  but  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of 
the  youngest  Princess,  Zorahayda,  she  hesitated,  and 
trembled.  Several  times  she  ventured  a  delicate 
liUie  foot  upon  the  ladder,  and  as  often  drew  it  back, 
while  her  poor  little  heart  fluttered  more  and  more 
the  longer  she  delayed.  She  cast  a  wistful  look  back 
into  the  silken  chamber;  she  had  lived  in  it,  to  be 
sure,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage;  but  within  it  she  was  se- 
cure :  who  could  tell  what  dangers  might  beset  her, 
should  she  flutter  forth  into  the  wide  world !  Now 
she  bethought  her  of  her  gallant  Christian  lover,  and 
her  little  foot  was  instantly  upon  the  ladder;  and 
anon  she  thought  of  her  father,  and  shrank  back. 
But  fruitless  is  the  attempt  to  describe  the  conflict  in 
the  bosom  of  one  so  young  and  tender,  and  loving, 
but  so  timid  and  so  ignorant  of  tlie  world. 

In  vain  her  sisters  implored,  the  duenna  scolded, 
and  the  renegado  blasphemed  beneath  the  balcony ; 
the  gentle  little  Moorish  maid  stood  doubting  and 
wavering  on  the  verge  of  elopement ;  tempted  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  sin,  but  terrified  at  its  perils. 

Every  moment  increased  the  danger  of  discovery. 
A  distant  tramp  was  beard.  "The  patrols  are  walk- 
ing the  rounds,"  cried  the  renegado;  "  if  we  linger, 
we  perish.  Princess,  descend  instantly,  or  we  leave 
you." 

Zorahayda  was  for  a  moment  in  fearful  agitation ; 
then  loosening  the  ladder  of  ropes,  with  desperate  re- 
sdution,  she  flung  it  firom  the  balcony. 

"It  is  decided!"  cried  she,  "flight  is  now  out 
of  my  power !  Allah  guide  and  bless  ye,  my  dear 
sisters !" 

The  two  eldest  princesses  were  shocked  at  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  her  behind,  and  would  fain  have 
lingered,  but  the  patrol  was  advancing ;  the  renegado 
was  furious,  and  they  were  hurried  away  to  tlie  sub- 
terraneous passage.  They  groped  their  way  through 
a  fearfol  labyrinth,  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  succeeded  in  reaching,  undiscovered,  an 
iron  gate  that  opened  outside  of  the  walls.  The  Spanbli 
cavaliers  were  waiting  to  receive  them,  ^guised  as 
Moorish  soldiers  of  the  guard,  commanded  by  the 
renegado. 

The  lover  of  Zorahayda  was  frantic,  when  be 
learned  that  she  had  refiosed  to  leave  the  tower;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  lamentations.  The 
two  Princesses  were  placed  behind  their  lovers,  the 
discreet  Kadiga  mounted  behind  the  ren^ado,  and 
all  set  off  at  a  round  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  pass 
of  Lope,  whidi  leads  through  the  mountains  towards 
Cordova. 

They  had  not  proceeded  fiir  when  they  heard  the 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  from  the  battlements  of 
the  Alhambra. 

"  Our  flight  is  discovered,"  said  the  renegado. 

"  We  have  fleet  steeds,  the  night  is  dark,  and  we 
may  distance  all  pursuit,"  replied  the  cavaliers. 
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They  pat  spurs  to.their  horses,  and  scoured  across 
the  Vega.  They  attained  to  the  foot  of  the  mountam 
of  Elvira,  which  stretches  like  a  promontory  into  the 
plain.  The  renegado  paused  and  listened.  "  As 
yet,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  one  on  our  traces,  we 
shall  make  good  our  escape  to  the  mountains."  While 
he  spoke,  a  pale  Are  sprang  up  in  a  light  blaze  on  the 
top  of  the  watch-tower  of  the  Alhambra. 

"  Confusion !"  cried  the  renegado,  "  that  fire  will 
put  all  the  guards  of  the  passes  on  the  alert.  Away ! 
away  !  Spur  like  mad,— there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost." 

Away  they  dashed — the  clattering  of  their  horses' 
hoofs  echoed  from  rock  to  rock,  as  they  swept  along 
the  road  that  skirts  the  rocky  mountain  of  Elvira. 
As  they  galloped  on,  they  beheld  that  the  pale  fire  of 
the  Alhambra  was  answered  in  every  direction ;  light 
after  light  blazed  on  the  Atalayas,  or  watch-towers  oif 
the  mountains. 

"Forward!  forward!"  cried  the  renegado,  with 
many  an  oath,  "  to  the  bridge,— to  the  bridge,  be- 
fore the  alarm  has  reached  there !" 

"  They  doubled  the  promontory  of  the  mountains, 
and  arrived  in  sight  of  the  fomous  Puente  del  Pinos, 
that  crosses  a  rushing  stream  often  dyed  with  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  blood.  To  their  confusion,  the 
tower  on  the  bridge  blazed  with  lights  and  glittered 
with  armed  men.  The  renegado  pulled  up  his  steed, 
rose  in  his  stirrups  and  looked  about  him  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  beckoning  to  the  cavaliers,  he  struck  off 
from  the  road,  skirted  the  river  for  some  distance, 
and  dashed  into  its  waters.  The  cavaliers  called 
upon  the  Princesses  to  cling  to  them,  and  did  the 
same.  They  were  borne  for  some  distance  down  the 
rapid  current,  the  surges  roared  round  them,  but 
the  beautiful  Princesses  clung  to  their  Christian 
knights,  and  never  uttered  a  complaint.  The  ca- 
valiers attained  the  opposite  bank  in  safety,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  renegado,  by  rude  and  unfrequented 
paths,  and  wild  barrancas,  through  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  so  as  to  avoid  all  the  regular  passes.  In 
a  word,  they  succeeded  m  reaching  the  ancient  city 
of  Cordova ;  where  their  restoration  to  their  country 
and  friends  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing,  for 
they  were  of  the  noblest  families.  The  beautifiil 
Princesses  were  forthwith  received  inio  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  and,  after  being  in  all  due  form  made 
regular  Christians,  were  rendered  happy  wives. 

In  our  hurry  to  make  good  the  escape  of  the  Prin- 
cesses across  the  river,  and  up  the  mountahis,  we 
forgot  to  mention  the  fate  of  the  discreet  Kadiga. 
She  had  clung  like  a  cat  to  Hussein  Baba  in  the 
scamper  across  the  Vega,  screaming  at  every  bound, 
and  drawing  many  an  oath  from  the  whiskered  rene- 
gado ;  but  when  he  prepared  to  plunge  his  steed  into 
the  river,  her  terror  knew  no  bounds.  "  Grasp  me 
not  so  tightly,"  cried  Hussem  Baba,  "  hold  on  my 
belt  and  fear  nothhig."  She  held  firmly  with  both 
hands  by  the  leatliern  belt  that  girded  Uie  broad-> 
backed  ren^ado;  but  when  he  halted  with  the  ca- 


valiers to  take  l)reath  on  the  moooUta 
duenna  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

"What  has  become  of  Kadiga?"  oieiikh 
cesses  in  alarm. 

"  Allah  alone  knows !"  replied  the reiK^,-r 
belt  came  loose  when  in  the  midslof  (hems.* 
Kadiga  was  swept  with  it  down  ibe  sirao.  I. 
will  of  Allah  be  done !  bat  it  was  an  esMfe 
belt,  and  of  great  price." 

There  was  no  time  to  waste  in  idle  RgRb.f 
bitterly  did  the  Princesses  bewail  tbelostfttit 
creel  counsellor.  That  excellent  old  vnna.  '* 
ever,  did  not  lose  more  than  half  odieriiiicin- 
the  siream :  a  fisherman,  who  was  dravit^kri 
some  distance  down  the  stream,  brongbtbaifc 
and  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  iiis  aomi 
draught.  What  further  became  of  tbedismeii 
diga,  the  legend  does  not  menlkw;  oeiuiBiiti 
she  evinced  her  discretion  in  never  veatoiii*) 
the  reach  of  IVIohamed  the  Lefl^unded. 

Almost  as  Utile  is  known  of  the  ooBtoc>' 
sagacious  monarch  when  he  discovered  the  enf 
his  daughters,  and  the  deceit  practised  gpubi 
the  most  faithful  of  servants^  Ilvailbe* 
stance  in  which  he  had  called  in  the  ail  of  <■ 
and  he  was  never  afterwards  known  Utift^} 
simitar  weakness.  He  lock  good  care,  ho*«i 
guard  his  remaining  dai^hter,  who  had  n^ 
tion  to  elope :  it  is  tbooght,  indeed,  tbatsbti* 
repented  having  remained  behind-.  DD«a>* 
she  was  seen  leaning  on  llie  baltlemenlt  of  ik' 
and  looking  moumfnlly  towards  the  momt**' 
direction  of  Cordova,  and  sometimes  ibe  n^*' 
lute  were  heard  accompanying  plaintive  <v' 
which  she  was  said  to  lament  the  loss«f  k' 
and  her  lover,  and  to  bewail  her  salilaiyl''^ ' 
died  young,  and,  according  to  pc^wbr  ni*^ 
buried  m  a  vaaltbeoeath  the  tower,  andba  ^ 
&te  has  given  rise  to  more  than  <ne  ta>^ 
fable. 


VISITORS  TO  THE  ALHAMBRi^ 


It  is  now  neariy  three  months  since  I  <^* 
abode  in  the  Alhambra,  during  wtuebti*** 
gress  of  the  season  has  wrought  many  cfaut* ' 
I  first  arrived  every  thing  was  in  the  *** 
May;  the  foliage  of  the  urees  was  stil  i"* 
transparent;  the  pomegranate  bad  oatl^*^ 
brilliant  crimson  blossoms;  the  ordianfc<"*' 
and  the  Darro  were  in  full  bloom;  tkei** 
hung  with  wild  flowers,  and  Gnna^  *•** 
pletely  surrounded  by  a  wilderness  of  ««*•' 
which  innumerable  nightingales  sang,  t^* 
the  night,  but  all  day  long.  j. 

The  advance  of  summer  has  withered*'' 
silenced  the  nightingale,  and  the  distant  «««•'' 
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to  look  parched  and  sunbarnt;  Ihoagh  a  perennial 
verdare  reigns  inunediately  round  tlie  city,  and  in 
the  deep  narrow  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-capped 
moantains. 

The  Alhambra  possesses  retreats  gnidaated  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  among  which  the  most  peculiar 
is  the  almost  subterranean  apartment  of  the  baths. 
This  still  retains  its  ancient  Oriental  diaracter,  tboagh 
stamped  with  (he  touching  traces  of  decline.  At  the 
entrance,  opening  into  a  small  court  formerly  adorned 
with  flowers,  is  a  hall,  moderate  in  size,  but  light  and 
graoefol  in  architectore.  It  is  overlooked  by  a  small 
gallery  supported  by  marble  pillars  and  Moresco 
arches.  An  alabaster  fountain  in  the  centre  of  llie 
pavement  still  throws  up  a  jet  of  water  to  cool  the 
place.  On  each  side  are  deep  alcoves  with  raised 
platforms,  where  the  bathers,  after  their  ablutions, 
reclined  on  loxurions  cushions,  soothed  to  volnptnons 
repose  by  the  fragrance  of  the  perfinned  air  and  the 
notes  of  soft  music  from  the  gallery.  Beyond  this 
hall  are  the  interior  chambers,  still  more  private  and 
retired,  where  no  light  is  admitted  but  through  small 
apertures  in  the  vaulted  ceilings.  Here  was  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  female  privacy,  where  the 
beauties  of  the  Harem  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  the 
baths.  A  soft  mysterious  light  reigns  through  the 
place,  the  broken  baths  are  still  there,  and  traces  of 
ancient  elegance.  The  prevailing  silence  and  obscur- 
ity have  made  this  a  fovourite  resort  of  bats,  who 
nestle  daring  the  day  in  the  dark  nooks  and  corners, 
and  on  being  disturbed,  flit  mysteriously  about  the 
twilight  chambers,  heightening,  in  an  indescribable 
degree,  theu*  air  of  desertion  and  decay. 

In  this  cool  and  elegant,  though  dilapidated  retreat, 
which  has  the  freshness  and  seclusion  of  a  grotto,  I 
have  of  late  passed  the  sultry  hours  of  the  day,  emerg- 
ing towards  sunset ;  and  bathing,  or  rather  swimming, 
at  night  in  the  great  reservoir  of  the  main  court.  In 
this  way  I  have  been  enabled  in  a  measure  to  coun- 
teract the  relaxing  and  enervating  influence  of  the 
climate. 

My  dream  of  absolute  sovereignty,  however,  isatan 
end.  I  was  ronsed  from  it  lately  by  the  report  of 
fire  arms ,  which  reverberated  among  the  towers  as 
if  (he  castle  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  On  sallying 
forth,  I  found  an  old  cavalier  with  a  number  of  do- 
mestics, in  possession  of  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors. 
He  was  an  ancient  QMint  who  had  come  up  from  his 
palace  in  Granada  to  pass  a  short  time  in  the  Alhambra 
for  the  benefit  of  purer  ah- ;  and  who,  being  a  veteran 
and  inveterate  sportsman,  was  endeavouring  to  get 
an  appetite  for  his  breakfast  by  shooting  at  swallows 
from  the  balconies.  .  It  was  a  harmless  amusement, 
for  though,  by  the  alertness  of  his  attendants  in  load- 
ing his  pieces,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  tnisk  fire, 
I  could  notaccose  him  of  the  death  of  a  singleswallow. 
Nay,  the  birds  themselves  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
and  to  deride  his  want  of  skill,  skimming  in  cir- 
cles <Hose  to  the  balconies,  and  twittering  as  they 
darted  by. 


The  arrival  of  this  old  gentleman  has  in  some 
manner  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  but  has  likewise 
afforded  matter  for  agreeable  speculation.  We  have 
tacitly  shared  the  empire  between  us,  like  the  last 
kings  of  Granada,  excepting  that  we  maintain  a  most 
amicable  alliance.  He  reigns  absolute  over  the  Court 
of  the  Lions  and  its  adjacent  halls,  while  I  maintain 
peaceful  possession  of  the  regions  of  the  baths  and  the 
little  ganden  of  Lindaraxa.  We  take  our  meals  to- 
gether under  tlie  arcades  of  the  conrt,  where  the 
fountains  cool  the  air,  and  bubbling  rills  run  along 
the  channels  of  the  marble  pavement. 

In  the  evening  a  domestic  circle  gathers  about  the 
worthy  old  cavalier.  The  countess  comes  up  from 
the  city,  with  a  favourite  daughter  about  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Then  there  are  the  official  dependants  of  the 
Count,  his  chaplain,  lawyer,  his  secretary,  his  stew- 
ard, and  other  officers  and  agents  of  his  extensive 
possessions.  Thus  he  holds  a  kind  of  domestic  court, 
where  every  person  seeks  to  contribute  to  bis  amuse- 
ment without  sacrificing  his  own  pleasure  or  self 
respect.  In  fact,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Spanish 
pride,  it  certainly  does  not  enter  into  sodal  or  do- 
mestic life.  Among  no  people  are  the  relations  be- 
tween kindred  more  cordial,  or  between  superior  and 
dependant  more  frank  and  genial ;  in  these  respects 
there  still  remains,  in  the  provincial  life  of  Spain, 
much  of  the  vaunted  simplicity  of  the  olden  times. 

The  most  interesting  member  of  this  family  group, 
however,  is  the  daughter  of  the  Count,  the  charming 
though  almost  infantine  little  Carmen.  Her  form  has 
not  yet  attained  its  maturity,  but  has  already  the 
exquisite  symmetry  and  pliant  grace  so  prevalent  In 
this  country.  Her  bine  eyes,  fair  complexion,  and 
light  hair,  are  nnusnal  in  Andalusia,  and  give  a  mild- 
ness and  gentleness  to  her  demeanour  in  contrast  to 
the  usual  fire  of  Spanish  beauty,  but  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  guileless  and  confiding  innocence  of  her 
manners.  She  has,  however,  all  the  innate  aptness 
and  versatility  of  her  fascinating  countrywomen,  and 
sings,  dances,  and  plays,  the  guitar,  and  other  instnir 
ments,  to  admiration. 

A  few  days  after  taking  up  bis  residence  in  the 
Alhambra,  the  Count  gave  a  domestic  f£te  on  bis 
Saint's-day,  assembling  round  liim  the  members  of 
his  family  and  household,  while  several  old  servants 
came  from  his  distant  possessions  to  pay  their  reve- 
rence to  him,  and  partake  of  the  good  cheer.  This 
patriarchal  spirit,  which  characterized  the  Spanish 
nobility  in  the  days  of  their  opulence,  has  declined 
with  their  fortunes ;  but  some  who,  like  the  Count, 
still  retain  their  ancient  family  possessions,  keep  up  a 
little  of  the  ancient  system  and  have  their  estates  over- 
run and  almost  eaten  up  by  generations  of  idle  re- 
tainers. According  to  this  magnificent  old  Spanish 
system,  in  which  the  national  pride  and  generosity 
bore  equal  parts,  a  superannuated  servant  was  never 
turned  off,  hot  became  a  charge  for  the  rest  of  his 
days ;  nay,  his  children  and  his  children's  children, 
and  often  tlieir  relatives,  to  the  right  and  left,  became 
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gradnally  entailed  upon  the  femiif.  Hence  Uie  huge 
palaces  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  which  have  aocfa  an 
air  of  empty  ostentation  from  the  greatness  of  their 
size  compared  with  the  mediocrity  and  scantiness 
of  their  furniture,  were  absolutely  required  in  the 
golden  days  of  Spam,  by  the  patriarchal  habits  of 
their  possfssors.  They  were  little  better  than  vast 
barra<^  for  the  hereditary  generations  of  bangers 
on,  that  battened  at  the  expense  of  a  Spanish  noble. 
The  worthy  old  Count,  who  has  estates  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  assures  me  that  some  of  them 
barely  feed  the  hordes  of  dependants  nestled  upon 
them ;  who  consider  Ihemselves  entitled  to  be  main- 
tained upon  the  place  rent-free,  because  their  fore- 
Cithers  have  been  so  for  generations. 

The  domestic  f^  of  the  Ck)unt  broke  in  upon  the 
usual  still  life  of  the  Alhambra ;  music  and  lau^ter 
resoupded  through  its  late  silent  halls;  there  were 
groups  of  the  guests  amusing  themselves  about  the 
galleries  and  gardens,  and  oflicious  servants  from 
town  hurrying  through  the  courts,  bearing  viands  to 
the  ancient  kitchen,  which  was  again  aHve  with  the 
tread  of  cooks  and  scullions,  and  blazed  with  un- 
wonted fhres. 

The  feast,  for  a  Spanish  set  dinner  is  literally  a 
feast,  was  laid  in  the  beantiful  Moresco  hall  called 
"LaSala  de  lasdos  Hermanas"  (the  saloon  of  the 
two  sisters ),  the  table  groaned  with  abundance,  and 
a  joyous  conviviality  prevailed  round  the  board;  for 
though  the  Spaniards  are  generally  an  abstemious 
people,  they  are  complete  revellers  at  a  banquet.  For 
my  own  part,  there  was  something  peculiarly  interest- 
ing in  thus  sitting  at  a  feast  in  the  royal  halls  of  the 
Alhambra,  given  by  the  representative  of  one  of  its 
most  renowned  conquerors;  for  the  venerable  Count, 
though  unwarlike  himself,  is  the  lineal  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  "Great  Captain,"  the  illus- 
trious Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  whose  stvord  he  guards 
in  tlie  archives  of  his  palace  at  Granada. 

The  banquet  ended,  Uie  company  adjourned  to  the 
Hall  of  Ambassadors.  Here  every  one  contributed 
to  the  general  amusement  by  exerting  some  peculiar 
talent;  singing,  improvising,  telling  wonderful  tales, 
or  dancing  to  that  all-pervading  talisman  of  Spanish 
pleasure,  the  guitar. 

The  life  and  charm  of  the  whole  assemblage,  how- 
ever, was  the  gifted  little  Carmen.  She  took  her 
part  in  two  or  three  scenes  from  Spanish  comedies,  ex- 
hibiting a  charming  dramatic  talent;  she  gave  imita- 
tions of  tlie  popular  Italian  singers  with  singular  and 
whimsical  felicity,  and  a  rare  quality  of  voice;  she 
imitated  the  dialects,  dances  and  ballads  of  the  gypsies 
and  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  but  did  every  thing 
with  a  fadlily,  a  neatness,  a  grace,  and  an  all-per- 
vading prettiness,  that  were  perfectly  fascinating. 

The  great  charm  of  her  performances,  however, 
was  their  being  free  from  all  pretension,  or  ambition 
of  display.  She  seemed  unconscious  of  the  extent  of 
her  own  talents,  and  in  foct  is  accustomed  only  to 
exert  them  casually,  like  a  child,  for  the  amusement 


of  the  domestic  circle.  Her  obamMiu  ai  k 
must  be  remarkably  quick,  Cor  her  life  it  pMidiib 
bosom  of  her  family,  and  she  can  only  bmUfr 
sual  and  transient  glances  at  the  vanoot  (dtnto 
and  traits,  brought  out  mpromphi  iDmooettd^ 
meslic  hilarity  like  the  one  in  qaettku.  U  ispte 
to  see  the  fradness  and  admiratioB  vi(h  vUn 
one  of  the  honseb<dd  regards  her:  she  is  omf* 
of;  even  by  the  domestics,  by  any  otbet  iiftei 
than  that  of  La  Niila,  'the  cUld,'  miffte 
which  thus  applied  has  soBiething  pecuklT  b 
and  endearing  in  the  Spanish  language. 

Never  shall  I  think  of  the  Alhamln  vite 
membering  the  lovely  little  Caraiai  sponiKiir 
and  innocent  girlhood  in  its  mart)le  baHt,  tee 
the  sound  of  the  Moorish  castafiels,oriiiii^> 
sitver  warbling  of  her  voice  with  liie  nose  i 
fountains. 

On  this  festive  occasion  several  cnrioasuila 
ing  legends  and  traditions  w«e  told;  BiaorofR 
have  escaped  my  memory ;  but  out  of  ihoRtUi 
struck  me,  I  wilt  ^ideavoar  to  shape  fbctkaK 
tertainment  for  the  reader. 


LEGBHU  OP 

FRINGE  AHMED  AL  KAMEL; 


THE  PILGRIM  OF  LOTS. 


There  was  once  a  Moorish  King  of  Gtaok' 
bad  but  one  son,  whom  he  named  Abmeli'*' 
Ins  courtiers  added  the  surname  of  Al  fMi-'^ 
perfect,  from  the  indubitable  signs  of  si^'<B<'' 
which  they  perceived  in  him  in  his  «n  i* 
The  astrologers  countenanced  them  in  tbdrin' 
predicting  every  thing  in  his  lavoar  IbatcMi' 
a  perfect  prince  and  a  prosperous  soverei^  ' 
dond  only  rested  upon  his  destiny,  and  <«' 
was  of  a  roseate  hue.  He  would  be  of* 
temperament,  and  run  great  perils  frcBibev 
passion.  If,  however,  he  could  be  kept  Ei*' 
allurements  of  love,  until  of  matare  age,  ^ 
gers  would  be  averted,  and  bis  lite  ibaaBef 
uninterrupted  course  of  felicity. 

To  prevent  all  danger  of  the  kind,  the  \i>c* 
determined  to  rear  the  prince  In  a  sedoMi*'' 
should  never  see  a  female  tee,  nor  bw^ '"' 
name  of  love.  For  this  purpose  he  boik  i  ^ 
palace  on  the  brow  of  the  Ull  above  tbc  A^ 
in  the  midst  of  delightfhl  gardens,  but  sun'** 
lofty  walls,  being,  in  bctr  ^^  same  pabcetM* 
the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  GaB'^ 
this  palace  the  yonthfot  prince  was  iM  4 
entrusted  to  the  guardianship  and  ioltet6»^ 
Bonabben,  one  of  the  wisest  and  difBt  «f  *f 
sages,  who  had  passed  the  freatest  part  of^ 
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Egypt,  studying  hieroglyphics,  and  making  researches 
among  the  tombs  and  pyramids,  and  irho  saw  more 
charms  in  an  Egyptian  mammy,  than  in  the  most 
tempting  of  living  beauties.  The  sage  was  ordered 
to  instruct  the  prince  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge  but 
one— be  was  to  be  kept  utterly  ignorant  of  love. 
"  Use  every  precaution  for  the  purpose  yon  may  think 
proper,"  said  the  king,  "  but  remember,  O  Eben 
Bonabben,  if  my  son  learns  aught  of  that  forbidden 
knowledge  while  under  your  care,  your  bead  shall 
answer  for  it."  A  withered  smile  came  over  the 
dry  visage  of  the  wise  Bonabben  at  the  menace. 
"  Let  your  majesty's  heart  be  as  easy  about  your  son, 
as  mine  is  about  my  head :  am  I  a  man  likely  to  give 
lessons  in  tlie  idle  passion  ?  " 

Under  the  vigilant  care  of  the  philosopher,  the 
prince  grew  up,  in  tlie  seclusion  of  the  palace  and  its 
gardens.  He  had  black  slaves  to  attend  upon  him, — 
hideous  mutes,  who  knew  nothing  of  love,  or,  if  they 
did,  had  not  words  to  communicate  it.  His  mental 
endowments  were  the  peculiar  care  of  Eben  Bonab- 
ben, who  sought  to  initiate  him  into  the  abstruse  lore 
of  Egypt ;  but  in  this  the  prince  made  little  progress, 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  no  turn  for  phi- 
losophy. 

He  was,  however,  amazingly  ductile  for  a  youthful 
prince,  ready  to  follow  any  advice,  and  always 
guided  by  the  last  counsellor.  He  suppressed  his 
yawns,  and  listened  patiently  to  the  long  and  learned 
discourses  of  Eben  Bonabben,  from  which  he  im- 
.  bibed  a  smattering  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  thas  happily  attained  his  twentieth  year,  a 
miracle  of  princely  wisdom — but  totally  ignorant  of 
love. 

About  this  tine,  however,  a  change  came  over  the 
conduct  of  the  prince.  He  completely  abandoned  his 
studies,  and  took  to  strolling  about  tlie  gardens,  and 
musing  by  the  side  of  tlie  fountains.  He  had  been 
taught  a  little  music  among  his  various  accomplish- 
ments ;  it  now  engrossed  a  greatpart  of  his  time,  and 
a  turn  for  poetry  became  apparent.  The  sage  Eben 
Bonabben  took  the  alarm,  and  endeavoured  (o  work 
these  idle  humours  out  of  him  by  a  severe  course  of 
algebra — but  the  prince  turned  from  it  with  distaste. 
"  I  cannot  endnre  algebra,"  said  be ;  "it  is  an  abo- 
mination to  me.  I  want  something  that  speaks  more 
to  the  heart." 

The  sage  Eben  Bonabben  shook  his  dry  head  at  the 
words.  "Here  is  an  end  to  philosophy,"  thought 
he.  "  The  prince  has  discovered  he  lias  a  heart !" 
lie  now  kept  anxions  watch  upon  his  pupil,  and  saw 
that  the  latent  tenderness  of  his  nature  was  in  activity, 
and  only  wanted  an  object.  He  wandered  about  the 
gardens  of  the  Generalife  in  an  intoxication  of  feel- 
ings of  which  he  knew  not  the  cause.  Sometimes  he 
would  sit  plunged  in  a  delicious  reverie;  (hen  be 
would  seize  bis  lute  and  draw  from  it  the  most 
touching  notes,  and  then  throw  it  aside,  and  break 
forth  into  sighs  and  ejaculations. 
By  d^rees  this  loving  di^tosilion  began  to  extend 


to  inanimate  oljects;  he  had  his  favonrile  flowers, 
which  he  cherished  with  lender  assiduity;  then  he 
became  attached  to  various  trees,  and  there  was  one 
in  particular  of  a  graceful  form  and  drooping  foliage,  on 
which  he  lavished  his  amorous  devotion,  carving  his 
name  on  its  bark,  hanging  garlands  on  its  branches, 
and  singing  couplets  in  its  praise,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  lute. 

The  sage  Eben  BonaUien  was  alarmed  at  this  ex- 
cited state  of  his  pupil.  He  saw  him  on  the  very 
brink  of  forbidden  knowledge — the  least  hint  might 
reveal  to  him  the  fatal  secret.  Trembling  for  the 
safety  of  the  prince  and  tlie  security  of  his  own  liead, 
he  hastened  to  draw  hun  from  the  seductions  of  the 
garden,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  highest  tower  of  tlie 
Generalife.  It  contained  beautiful  apartments,  and 
commanded  an  almost  boundless  prospect,  but  was 
elevated  far  above  that  atmosphere  of  sweets,  and 
those  witching  bowers  so  dangerous  to  the  feelings  of 
the  too  susceptible  Ahmed. 

What  was  ta  be  done,  however,  to  reconcile  him 
to  this  restraint,  and  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  ? 
He  had  exhausted  almost  all  kinds  of  agreeable  know- 
ledge ;  and  algebra  was  not  to  be  mentioned.  For- 
tunately Eben  Bonabben  had  been  instructed,  when 
in  Egypt,  in  tlie  language  of  birds,  by  a  Jewish  Rab- 
bin, who  had  received  it  in  lineal  transmission  from 
Solomon  the  wise,  who  had  been  taught  it  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  At  the  very  mention  of  such  a 
study,  the  eyes  of  the  prince  sparkled  witli  anima- 
tion, and  he  applied  himself  to  it  with  such  avidity, 
that  he  soon  became  as  great  an  adept  as  his 
master. 

The  tower  of  the  Generalife  was  no  longer  a  soli- 
tude ;  he  had  companions  at  hand  with  whom  he 
could  converse.  The  first  acquaintance  he  formeii 
was  with  a  liawk,  who  built  his  nest  in  a  crevice  of 
the  lofty  battlements,  from  whence  he  soared  far  and 
wide  in  quest  of  prey.  The  prince,  however,  found 
little  to  like  or  esteem  in  him.  He  was  a  mere  pirate 
of  the  air,  swaggering  and  boastful,  whose  talk  was 
all  about  rapine  and  courage  and  desperate  exploits. 

His  next  acquaintance  was  an  owl,  a  miglity  wise- 
looking  bird,  Willi  a  huge  head  and  staring  eyes,  who 
sat  blinking  and  goggling  all  day  in  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  but  roamed  forth  at  night.  He  Itad  great  pre- 
tensions to  wisdom,  talked  something  of  astrology  and 
the  moon,  and  hinted  at  the  dark  sciences;  but  he 
was  grievously  given  to  metaphysics,  and  tlie  prince 
found  bis  prosings  even  more  ponderous  Uian  those 
of  the  sage  Eben  BonaUien. 

Then  there  was  a  bat,  that  hung  all  day  by  his 
heels  in  the  dark  corner  of  a  vault,  but  sallied  out  in 
a  slip-shod  style  at  twilight.  He,  however,  had  but 
twilight  ideas  on  all  subjects,  derided  things  of  which 
be  had  taken  but  an  imperfect  view,  and  seemed  to 
take  delight  in  nothing. 

Besides  liiese  there  was  a  swallow,  with  whom  the 
prince  was  at  first  much  taken.  He  was  a  smart 
talker,  but  restless,  bustling,  and  for  ever  on  the 
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wing  ;  seldom  remaining  long  enough  for  any  con- 
tinued conversation.  He  turned  out  in  (he  end  to  be 
a  mere  smatterer,  who  did  but  skim  over  the  surface 
of  things,  pretending  to  itnow  every  thing,  but  know- 
ing nothing  thoroughly. 

These  were  the  only  feathered  associates  with 
whom  the  prince  had  any  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
newly-acquired  langnage  ;  the  tower  was  too  high 
for  any  other  birds  to  frequent  it.  He  soon  grew 
weary  of  his  new  acquaintances,  whose  conversation 
spoke  so  little  to  the  head,  and  nothing  to  the  heart ; 
and  gradually  relapsed  into  his  loneliness.  A  winter 
passed  away,  spring  opened  with  all  its  bloom  and 
verdure  and  breathing  sweetness,  and  the  happy 
time  arrived  for  birds  to  pair  and  build  their  nests. 
Suddenly,  as  it  were,  a  universal  bnrst  of  song  and 
melody  broke  forth  from  the  groves  and  gardens 
of  the  Generalife,  and  reached  the  prince  in  the 
solitude  of  his  tower.  From  every  side  he  heard  the 
same  universal  theme— love — love— love— chanted 
forth  and  responded  to  in  every  variety  of  note  and 
tone.  The  prince  listened  in  silence  and  perplexity. 
"  What  can  be  this  love,"  thought  he,  "  of  which 
the  world  seems  so  full,  and  of  which  I  know  no- 
thing!"  He  applied  for  information  to  his  fi'iend  the 
hawk.  The  ruffian  bird  answered  in  a  tone  of 
scorn  :  "  You  must  apply,"  said  he,  "to the  vulgar 
peaceable  birds  of  earth  who  are  made  for  the  prey  of 
ns  princes  of  the  air.  My  trade  is  war,  and  fighting 
my  delight.  In  a  word,  I  am  a  warrior,  and  know 
nothing  of  this  thing  called  love." 

The  prince  turned  from  him  with  disgust,  and 
sought  the  owl  in  his  retreat.  "  This  is  a  bird,"  said 
he,  "  of  peaceful  habits,  and  may  be  able  to  solve  my 
question."  So  he  asked  (he  owl  to  tell  him  what 
was  this  love  about  which  all  the  birds  in  the  groves 
below  were  singing. 

Upon  this,  the  owl  put  on  a  look  of  offended  dig- 
nity. "  My  nights,"  said  he,  "  are  taken  up  in  study 
and  research,  and  my  days  in  ruminating  in  my  cell 
upon  all  that  I  have  learnt.  As  to  these  singing 
birds  of  whom  you  talk,  I  never  listen  to  them — I 
despise  them  and  their  themes.  Allah  be  praised,  I 
cannot  sing;  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  know  nothing 
of  this  thing  called  love." 

The  prince  now  repaired  to  the  vault,  where  his 
friend  the  bat  was  hanging  by  the  heels,  and  pro- 
pounded the  same  question.  The  bat  wrinkled  up 
his  nose  into  a  most  snappish  expression.  "  Why 
do  you  disturb  me  in  my  morning's  nap  with  such 
an  idle  question?"  said  he  peevishly.  "I  only  fly 
by  twilight,  when  all  birds  are  asleep,  and  never 
trouble  myself  with  their  concerns.  I  am  neither 
bird  nor  beast,  and  I  thank  heaven  for  it.  I  have 
found  out  the  villany  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  hate 
them  one  and  all.  In  a  word,  I  am  a  misanlhrope — 
and  know  nothing  of  this  thing  called  love." 

Asa  last  resort,  the  prince  now  sought  the  swallow, 
and  stopped  him  just  as  he  was  circling  about  the 
summit  of  Ihe  town*.    The  swallow,  as  usual,  was* 


m  a  prodigious  hurry,  and  bad  scarce  time  to  vake 
a  reply.  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  "  I  have  w 
much  public  business  to  attend  to,  and  so  many  po-- 
snits  to  follow,  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  think  on 
the  subject.  I  have  every  day  a  thousand  vnils  to 
pay;  a  thousand  affairs  of  importance  to  esanuie 
into,  that  leave  me  not  a  moment  of  leisnre  for  these 
little  sing-song  matters.  In  a  word,  I  am  a  dtizeo 
of  the  world — I  know  nothing  of  this  Ibin^  aOed 
love."  So  saying,  the  swallow  dived  into  the  valley, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

The  prince  remained  disappointed  and  ptiflexed, 
bat  with  his  curiosity  still  more  piqued  by  the  iStth 
cnlty  of  gratifying  it.  While  in  this  mood,  his  aaaoK 
guardian  entered  the  tower.  The  prince  advand 
eagerly  to  meet  him.  "  O  sage  Eben  Bonabba," 
cried  he,  "thou  hast  revealed  to  me  mnch  offte 
wisdom  of  the  earth ;  but  thne  is  one  thing  ofwWi 
I  remain  in  utter  ignorance,  and  wooid  fain  be  ii- 
formed." 

"  My  prince  has  but  to  make  the  inqniry,  and  mr 
thing  within  the  limited  range  of  his  servant's  ia- 
tellect  is  at  his  command." 

"  Tell  me  then,  O  most  profimnd  of  sages,  what  it 
the  nature  of  this  thuig  called  love  ?  " 

Th»  sage  Eben  Bonabben  was  stmek  as  witb  a 
thunderbolt.  He  trembled  and  turned  pale,  and  felt 
as  if  his  head  sat  but  loosely  on  his  shoalders. 

"  What  could  suggest  such  a  question  to  my  priacc 
— where  could  he  have  learnt  so  idle  a  word?" 

The  prince  led  him  to  the  window  of  Ibe  lower. 
"Listen,  O  Eben  Bonabben,"  said  be.  The  saee 
listened.  The  nightingale  sat  in  a  tbidcet  beknr  Ibe 
tower,  singing  to  his  paramour  the  rose;  finwn  erery 
blossomed  spray  and  tufled  grove  arose  a  strain  of 
melody;  and  love— love — love — was  still  the  unvary- 
ing strain. 

"Allah  achbar !  God  is  great ! "  exchumed  the  wise 
Bonabben.  "Who  shall  pretend  to  keep  Ibis  seaH 
from  the  heart  of  man,  when  even  the  birds  of  the 
air  conspire  to  betray  it?" 

Then  turning  lo  Ahmed—"  O  my  prince,"  criJ 
he,  "shut  tbine  ears  to  these  seductive  strains.  Om 
thy  mind  against  this  dangerous  knowledge.  Koav 
that  this  love  is  the  cause  of  half  the  ills  of  vretcM 
mortality.  It  b  this  which  produces  biltetnns  and 
strife  between  brethren  and  friends ;  wbidi  canses 
treacherous  murder  and  desolating  war.  Cue  and 
sorrow,  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights,  are  itsattoal- 
ants.  It  withers  the  bloom  and  blights  the  joys  of 
youth,  and  brings  on  the  ills  and  griefs  of  prematBre 
old  age.  Allah  preserve  thee,  my  prince,  in  total 
ignorance  of  this  thing  called  love ! " 

The  sage  Eben  Bonabben  hastily  retired,  Itxw^ 
the  iirince  plunged  in  still  deeper  peridexity.  It  w» 
in  vain  he  attempted  to  dismiss  the  subject  tntaUt 
mind;  it  still  continued  uppermost  in  his  tbai|^*>- 
and  teazed  and  exhausted  him  with  vam  conjeeaavs- 
Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  listened  to  tJrteie- 
ful  strains  of  the  birds,  there  is  no  sorrow  ii  these 
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notes;  every  thing  seems  tenderness  and  joy.  If 
love  be  a  cause  of  such  wretchedness  and  strife,  why 
are  not  tliese  birds  drooping  in  solitude,  or  tearing 
each  other  in  pieces,  instead  of  fluttering  cheerfully 
about  the  groves,  or  sporting  with  each  other  among 
flowers  ? 

He  lay  one  morning  on  his  coach  meditating  on 
this  inexplicable  matter.  The  window  of  his  cham- 
ber was  open  to  admit  the  soft  morning  breeze  which 
came  laden  with  the  perfume  of  orange  blossoms 
from  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  The  voice  of  the 
nightingale  was  faintly  heard,  still  chanting  the  wont- 
ed theme.  As  the  prince  was  listening  and  sighing, 
there  was  a  sudden  mshing  noise  in  the  air;  a  beau- 
tiful dove,  pursued  by  a  hawk,  darted  in  at  the 
window,  and  fell  panting  on  the  floor;  while  the 
pursuer,  balked  of  his  prey,  soared  off  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  prince  took  ap  the  gasping  bird,  smoothed  its 
feathers  and  nestled  it  in  his  bosom.  When  he  bad 
soothed  it  by  his  caresses,  he  pat  it  in  a  golden  cage, 
and  offered  it,  with  his  own  hands,  the  whitest  and 
finest  of  wheat  and  the  purest  of  water.  The  bird, 
however,  refused  food,  and  sat  drooping  and  pining, 
and  uttering  piteous  moans. 

"What  ailelh  thee?"  said  Ahmed.  "Hast  thon 
not  every  thing  thy  heart  can  wish  ? " 

"  Alas,  no! "  replied  the  dove;  "  am  I  not'separated 
from  the  partner  of  my  heart,  and  that  too  in  the 
happy  spring-time,  the  very  season  of  love ! " 

"Of  love!"  echoed  Ahmed;  "I  pray  thee,  my 
pretty  bird,  canst  thou  then  tell  me  what  is  love?" 

"  Too  well  can  I,  my  prince.  It  is  tlie  torment  of 
one,  the  felicity  of  two,  the  strife  and  enmity  of  three. 
It  is  a  charm  which  draws  two  beings  together,  and 
unites  them  by  delicious  sympathies,  making  it  hap- 
piness to  be  with  each  other,  but  misery  to  be  apart. 
Is  tliere  no  being  to  whom  yon  are  drawn  by  these 
ties  of  tender  affection?" 

"I  like  my  old  teacher  Eben  Bonabben  better  than 
any  other  bemg;  but  he  is  often  tedious,  and  I  oc- 
casionally feel  myself  happier  without  his  society." 

"  That  is  not  the  sympathy  I  mean.  I  speak  of 
love,  the  great  mystery  and  principle  of  life ;  the  in- 
toxicating revel  of  youth;  the  sober  delight  of  age. 
Look  forth,  my  prince,  and  behold  how  at  this  blest 
season  all  nature  is  full  of  love.  Every  created  being 
has  ils  mate;  the  most  msignificant  bhrd  suigs  to  its 
paramour ;  the  very  beetle  wooes  its  lady-beetle  in 
the  dust,  and  yon  butterflies  which  you  see  fluttering 
high  above  the  tower  and  toying  in  tiie  air,  are  liappy 
in  each  other's  loves.  Alas,  my  prince  !  hast  Ihoa 
spent  so  many  of  the  precious  days  of  youth  without 
knowing  any  thuig  of  love  ?  Is  there  no  gentle  bemg 
of  another  sex— no  beautiful  princess  or  lovely  dam- 
sel who  has  ensnared  your  heart,  and  filled  your 
Ixwom  with  a  soft  tumult  of  pleasing  pains  and  ten- 
der wishes  ?" 

"I  b^n  to  understand,"  said  the  prince,  sighing ; 
"such  a  tumult  I  have  more  than  once  experienced, 


withont  knowing  the  canse; — and  xibere  should  I 
seek  for  an  object,  such  as  yoa  describe,  in  this  dis- 
mal solitude  ? " 

A  little  further  conversation  ensued,  and  the  first 
amatory  lesson  of  the  prince  was  complete. 

"  Alas !"  said  he,  "  if  love  be  indeed  such  adelight 
and  its  interruption  such  a  misery,  Allah  forbid  that  I 
should  mar  the  joy  of  any  of  its  votaries."  He  opened 
the  cage,  took  out  the  dove,  and  having  fondly  kissed 
it,  carried  it  to  the  window.  "  Go,  happy  bird," 
said  he,  "  rejoice  with  the  partner  of  thy  heart  in 
the  days  of  youth  and  spring-time.  Why  should  I 
make  thee  a  fellow-prisoner  in  this  dreary  tower, 
where  love  can  never  enter?" 

The  dove  flapped  its  wings  in  rapture,  gave  one 
vault  into  the  air,  and  then  swooped  downward  on 
whistling  wings  to  the  blooming  bowers  of  the  Darro. 

The  prince  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  and  Uien 
gave  way  to  bitter  repining.  The  singing  of  the 
birds,  whidi  once  delighted  him,  now  added  to  his 
bitterness.  Love!  love!  love!  Alas,  poor  youth!  he 
now  understood  the  strain. 

His  eyes  flashed  fire  when  next  he  beheld  the  sage 
Bonabben.  "Why  hast  thou  kept  me  in  this  abject 
ignorance  ?"  cried  he.  "  Why  has  the  great  mystery 
and  principle  of  life  been  withheld  from  me,  in  which 
I  find  the  meanest  insect  is  so  learned  ?  Behold  all  na- 
ture is  in  a  revel  of  delight.  Every  created  being 
rejoices  with  its  mate.  This — Hm  is  the  love  about 
which  I  have  sought  instruction.  Why  am  I  alone  de- 
barred its  enjoyment  ?  Why  has  so  much  of  my  youth 
been  wasted  without  a  knowledge  of  its  raptures  ? " 

The  sage  Bonabben  saw  that  all  further  reserve 
was  useless;  for  thii  prince  had  acquired  the  dan- 
gerous and  forbidden  knowledge.  He  revealed  to 
him,  therefore,  the  predictions  of  the  astrologers,  and 
the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  in  his  education 
to  avert  the  threatened  evils.  "And  now,  my  prince," 
added  he,  "  my  life  is  m  your  liands.  Let  the  king 
your  father  discover  that  you  have  learned  the  pas- 
sion of  love  while  under  my  guardianship,  and  my 
head  must  answer  for  it." 

The  prince  was  as  reasonable  as  most  young  men 
of  his  age,  and  easily  listened  to  the  remonstrances 
of  his  tutor,  since  nothing  pleaded  against  them. 
Besides,  he  really  was  attaclied  to  the  sage  Bonabben, 
and  being  as  yet  but  theoretically  acquainted  with 
the  passion  of  love,  he  consented  to  confine  the  know- 
ledge of  it  to  his  own  bosom,  rather  than  endanger 
the  head  of  the  philosopher. 

His  discretion  was  doomed,  however,  to  be  put  to 
still  further  proo&.  A  few  mornings  afterwards,  as 
he  was  ruminating  on  the  balilements  of  the  tower, 
the  dove  which  bad  been  released  by  him  came  lio- 
veruig  in  the  air,  and  alighted  fearlessly  upon  his 
shoulder. 

The  prince  fondled  it  to  his  heart.  "  Happy  bird," 
said  he, "  who  can  fly,  as  it  were,  with  the  wings  of 
the  morning  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Where  hast  thou  been  since  we  parted  ?" 
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"  In  a  far  country,  my  prince,  from  whence  I 

bruig  yoa  tidings  in  reward  for  uiy  liberty.  In  the  wild 
compass  of  my  flight,  which  extends  over  plain  and 
mountain,  as  I  waa  soaring  in  the  air,  I  l>ebeld  below 
me  a  deKgiitful  garden,  with  ah  liinds  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  It  was  in  a  green  meadow,  on  the  banks  of 
a  wandering  stream ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  garden 
was  a  stately  palace.  I  alighted  in  one  of  the  bowers 
to  repose  after  my  weary  flight.  On  the  green  bank 
below  me  was  a  youthful  princess,  in  the  very  sweet- 
ness and  bloom  of  her  years.  She  was  surrounded 
by  female  attendants,  young  like  herself,  who  decked 
her  with  garlands  and  coronets  of  flowers;  but  no 
flower  of  field  or  garden  could  compare  with  her  for 
loveliness.  Here,  however,  she  bloomed  in  secret, 
for  the  garden  was  surrounded  by  higli  walls,  and  no 
mortal  man  was  permitted  to  enter.  When  I  be- 
held this  beanteous  maid,  thus  young  and  innocent 
and  unspotted  by  the  world,  I  thought,  here  is  tl>e 
being  formed  by  heaven  to  inspire  my  prince  with 
love." 

The  description  was  a  spark  of  fire  to  the  combus- 
tible heart  of  Ahmed;  all  the  latent  amorousness  of 
bis  temperament  had  at  once  found  an  object,  and  he 
conceived  an  immeasurable  passion  for  the  princess. 
He  wrote  a  letter,  couched  in  the  most  impassioned 
language,  breatbmg  his  fervent  devotion,  but  bewail- 
ing the  unhappy  thraldom  of  his  person,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  seeking  her  out  and  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet.  He  added  conplets  of  the  most 
lender  and  moving  eloquence,  for  he  was  a  poet  by 
nature  and  inspired  by  love.  He  addressed  bis  letter 
— "  To  the  unknown  beauty,  from  the  captive  Prince 
Ahmed;"  then  perfuming  it  with  musk  and  roses, 
he  gave  it  to  the  dove. 

"Away,  trustiest  of  messengers ! "  said  be.  "  Fly 
over  mountain  and  valley  and  river  and  plain ;  rest 
not  in  bower,  nor  set  foot  on  earth,  until  thou  hast 
given  this  letter  to  the  mistress  of  my  heart." 

The  dove  soared  high  in  air,  and  taking  his  coarse, 
darted  away  in  one  nndeviating  direction.  The 
prince  followed  him  with  his  eye  until  he  was  a  mere 
speck  on  a  cloud,  and  gradually  disappeared  behind 
a  mountain. 

Day  after  day  he  watched  for  the  return  of  the 
messenger  of  love,  but  he  watched  in  vaui.  He  be- 
gan to  accuse  him  of  forgetfulness,  when  towards 
sunset  one  evening  the  faithful  bird  flattered  into  his 
apartment,  and  fatluig  at  bis  feet,  ex(Hred.  The  ar- 
row of  some  wanton  archer  had  pierced  his  breast, 
yet  he  had  struggled  with  the  lingerings  of  life  to  ex- 
ecute bis  mission.  As  the  pruice  bent  with  grief 
over  this  gentle  martyr  to  fidelity,  be  beheld  a  tiain 
of  pearls  round  his  neck,  attached  to  which,  beneath 
his  wing,  was  a  small  enamelled  picture.  It  repre- 
sented a  lovely  princess  in  the  very  flower  of  her 
years.  It  was  doubtless  the  unknown  beanty  of  the 
garden ;  but  who  and  where  was  she — how  liad  she 
received  his  letter,  and  was  this  picture  sent  as  a 
token  of  her  approval  of  his  passion  ?    Unfortunately 


the  death  of  the  faithful  dove  left  every  ihtng  in  ■;«- 
tery  and  doubt. 

The  prince  gazed  <m  the  picture  till  his  eyesswiH 
with  tears.  He  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  to  his  han, 
be  sat  for  hours  contemplating  it  almost  in  an  agwy 
of  tenderness.  "Beautiful  image ! "  said  he,  '■'■  tbt, 
thou  art  but  an  image !  Yet  thy  dewy  ejes  beam 
tenderly  upon  me;  those  rosy  Ups  look  as  iboogti 
they  would  speak  encouragement  :  vam  laaaes.' 
Have  they  not  looked  the  same  on  some  man  lu|py 
rival  ?  But  where  in  this  wide  world  shall  1  hope  to 
find  the  original?  Who  knows  what  ummbUum, 
what  realms  may  separate  us — what  adverse  dnus 
may  intervene?  Perhaps  now,  even  now,  Inen 
may  be  crowding  around  her,  while  I  sit  tiere  a|ri- 
soner  in  a  tower,  wasting  my  time  in  adoraliMi  d  i 
painted  shadow." 

The  resolution  of  Prince  Ahmed  was  taken.  "1 
will  fly  fnun  this  palace,"  said  he,  "  which  bw  k- 
come  an  odious  prison,  and,  a  pilgrhn  of  love,  «1 
seek  this  unknown  princess  throoghoat  the  vorid." 
To  escape  firom  the  tower  in  the  day,  when  even 
one  was  awake,  might  be  a  difficult  matter  ;  tiat  a 
night  the  palace  was  sUghtly  guarded;  for  no  me 
apprehended  any  attempt  of  Uie  kind  from  the  pmec 
who  had  always  been  so  passive  in  his  captiviy. 
How  was  he  to  guide  himself,  however,  ia  bis  daik- 
ling  flight,  behig  ignorant  of  the  country  ?  Be  be- 
lhou{^t  tiim  of  the  owl,  who  was  accustomed  to  ram 
at  night,  and  must  know  every  bye-lane  and  secret 
pass.  Seeking  him  in  his  hermitage,  he  qoestiaacd 
him  toucliing  his  knowledge  of  the  land.  Upon  this 
the  owl  put  on  a  mighty  self-unportant  look.  "  Ton 
must  know,  O  prince,"  said  he,  "  that  we  owfe  are 
of  a  very  ancient  and  extensive  family,  tboqgb  other 
fallen  to  decay,  and  possess  ruinous  castles  and  pa- 
laces in  all  parts  of  Spain.  TItere  is  scaroejy  a  tower 
of  the  mountains,  or  a  fortress  of  the  plains,  or  an 
old  citadel  of  a  city,  but  has  some  brother,  or  node, 
or  cousin  quartered  in  it ;  and  in  going  the  rooMis  is 
visit  this  my  nnmeroos  kuidred,  I  have  pryed  ale 
every  nook  and  comer,  and  made  myself  acquainted 
with  every  secret  of  the  land."  The  prince  was  otv- 
joyed  to  find  the  owl  so  deeply  versed  in  tiapogm>bj, 
and  now  informed  him,  in  confidence,  of  his  lender 
passion  and  his  intended  elopement,  urgii^  kai  to 
be  his  oompanimi  and  counsellor. 

" Go  to! "  said  the  owl  with  a  look  of  di^ileHare, 
"am  I  a  bird  to  engage  in  a  love  affair?  I  wheM 
whole  time  is  devoted  to  meditation  and  the  moon?" 

"  Be  not  offended,  most  solemn  owl,"  replied  the 
prince;  "abstract  thyself  for  a  time  from  mecfiiaiaoa 
and  the  moon,  and  aid  me  in  my  flight,  and  IfaM 
shalt  have  whatever  heart  can  wi^" 

"  I  have  that  already,"  said  theowl :  "a  few  miet 
are  sufficient  for  my  frugal  table,  and  this  hole  is 
the  wall  is  spacious  enough  for  my  studies;  andwW 
more  does  a  philosopher  like  myself  desire?  " 

"Bethink  thee,  most  wise  owl,  that  while  mifin^ 
in  thy  cell  and  gazing  at  the  moon,  all  thy  talolt  are 
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lost  (o  the  worid.  I  diall  one  day  be  a  soyereign 
prince,  and  may  advance  thee  to  some  post  of  honour 
and  dignity." 

The  owl,  Ifabag^  a  philosofdier  and  above  the 
ordinary  wants  of  life,  was  not  above  ambition; 
so  he  was  finally  prevailed  on  to  elope  with  the 
prince,  and  be  bis  guide  and  Mentor  in  his  pil- 
grimage. 

The  plans  of  a  lover  are  promptly  executed.  The 
prince  collected  all  his  jewels,  and  concealed  them 
about  bis  person  as  travelling  funds.  That  very  night 
he  lowered  himself  by  his  scarf  from  a  balcony  of  the 
tower,  clambered  over  the  outer  walls  of  the  Gene- 
ralifte,  and,  guided  by  the  owl,  made  good  his  escape 
before  morning  to  the  mountains. 

He  now  held  a  council  with  his  Mentor  as  to  his 
future  course. 

"  Might  I  advise,"  said  the  owl,  "  I  woold  recom- 
mend yon  to  repair  to  Seville.  Yon  must  know,  that 
many  years  since  I  was  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  an  owl 
of  great  dignity  and  power,  who  lived  in  a  ruined 
wing  of  the  alcazar  of  that  place.  In  my  hoverings 
at  night  over  the  city  I  fk«quently  remarked  a  light 
burning  in  a  lonely  tower.  At  length  I  alighted  on 
the  battlements,  and  found  it  to  proceed  from  the 
lamp  of  an  AraUan  magician  :  he  was  surrounded  by 
his  magic  books,  and  on  his  shoulder  was  perched 
his  fiuniliar,  an  ancient  raven  who  had  come  with 
him  from  E^t.  I  am  acquainted  with  that  raven, 
and  owe  to  him  a  great  part  of  the  knowledge  I  pos- 
sess. The  magician  is  since  dead,  but  the  raven  still 
inhabits  the  tower,  for  these  birds  are  of  wonderful 
long  life.  I  would  advise  you,  O  prince,  to  seek  Uiat 
raven,  for  he  is  a  soothsayer  and  a  conjurer,  and 
deals  in  the  black  art,  for  which  all  ravens,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  Egypt,  are  renowned." 

The  prince'was  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  this  ad- 
vice, and  accordingly  bent  his  course  towards  Seville. 
He  travelled  only  in  the  night,  to  accommodate  his 
companion,  and  lay  by  during  the  day  in  some  dark 
cavern  or  mouldering  watch-tower,  for  the  owl  knew 
every  hiding  hole  of  the  kind,  and  bad  a  most  anti- 
quarian taste  for  ruins. 

At  length  one  morning  at  day-break  they  reached 
the  city  of  Seville,  where  the  owl,  who  hated  the 
glare  and  bustle  of  crowded  streets,  halted  with- 
out the  gate  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  hollow 
tree. 

The  prince  entered  the  gate  and  readily  found  the 
magic  tower,  which  rose  above  the  houses  of  the  city, 
as  a  palm-tree  rises  above  the  shrubs  of  the  desert; 
it  was  in  fact  the  same  tower  that  is  standing  at  the 
present  day,  and  known  as  the  Giralda,  tlie  famous 
Moorish  tower  of  Seville. 

The  prince  ascended  by  a  great  winding  staircase 
to  the  summit  of  the  tower,  where  he  found  the  ca- 
balistic raven,  an  old,  mysterious,  grey-headed  bird, 
ragged  In  feather,  with  a  film  over  one  eye  that  gave 
him  the  glare  of  a  spectre.  He  was  perched  on  one 
leg,  with  bis  head  turned  on  one  side,  poring  with 


iiis  remaining  eye  on  a  diagram  described  on  the 
pavement. 

The  prince  approached  him  with  the  awe  and  re- 
verence naturally  inspired  by  bis  venerable  appear- 
ance and  supernatural  wisdom.  "  Pardon  me,  most 
ancient  and  darkly  wise  raven,"  exclaimed  he,  "  if 
for  a  moment  I  interrupt  those  studies  which  are  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  You  behold  before  you  a  vo- 
tary of  love,  who  would  foin  seek  your  counsel  how 
to  obtain  the  object  of  his  passion." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  the  raven,  with  a  signi- 
ficant look,  "  you  seek  to  try  my  Aill  in  palmistry. 
Come,  show  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  decypher  the 
mysterious  lines  of  fortune." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  prince,  "I  come  not  to 
pry  into  the  decrees  of  fate,  which  are  hidden  by 
Allah  from  the  eyes  of  mortals;  I  am  a  pilgrim  of 
love,  and  seek  but  to  find  a  clue  to  the  object  of  my 
pilgrimage." 

"  And  can  you  be  atany  loss  for  an  object  in  amorous 
Andalusia  ? "  said  the  old  raven,  leering  upon  him 
with  his  single  eye ;  "above  all,  can  you  be  at  a  loss 
m  wanton  Seville,  where  black-eyed  damsels  dance 
the  zamtoa  under  every  orange  grove !" 

The  prince  Unshed,  and  was  somewhat  shocked  at 
hearing  an  old  bird,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  talk 
t|ius  loosely.  "  Believe  me,"  said  he  gravely,  "  I 
am  on  none  such  light  and  vagrant  errand  as  thou 
dost  insmuate.  The  black-eyed  damselsof  Andalusia 
who  dance  among  the  orange  groves  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir are  as  nought  to  me.  I  seek  one  unknown 
but  immaculate  beauty,  the  original  of  this  picture ; 
and  I  beseech  thee,  most  potent  raven,  if  it  be  within 
tlie  scope  of  thy  knowledge  or  the  reach  of  thy  art, 
inform  me  where  she  may  be  found." 

The  grey-headed  raven  was  rebuked  by  the  gravity 
of  the  prince. 

"  What  know  I,"  replied  he  drily,  "  of  youth  and 
beauty  ?  my  visits  are  to  the  old  and  withered,  not 
the  fresh  and  fair :  the  harbinger  of  fate  am  I;  who 
croak  bodings  of  death  from  the  chimney-b^,  and 
flap  my  wings  at  the  sick  man's  wmdow.  Yon 
must  seek  elsewhere  for  tidings  of  your  unknown 
beauty." 

"  And  where  can  I  seek,  if  not  among  the  sods  ot 
wisdom,  versed  in  the  book  of  destiny?  A  royal 
prince  am  I,  fated  by  the  stars,  and  sent  on  a  mys- 
terions  enterprise  on  which  may  hang  the  destiny  of 
empires." 

When  the  raven  heard  that  it  was  a  matter  of  vast 
moment  in  which  the  stars  took  interest,  he  changed 
his  tone  and  manner,  and  listened  with  profound 
attention  to  the  story  of  the  prince.  When  it  was 
concluded,  be  replied,  "  Touohmg  this  (Mincess  I 
can  give  thee  no  information  of  myself,  for  my  flight 
is  not  among  gardens,  or  around  lady's  bowers :  bat 
hie  thee  to  Cordova,  seek  the  palm-tree  of  the  great 
Abderahman,  which  sUnds  in  the  court  of  the  prin- 
cipal mosque :  at  the  foot  of  it  thou  wilt  find  a  great 
travdler  who  has  visited  all  countries  and  courts, 
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and  been  a  favourite  witli  queens  and  princesses. 
He  will  give  thee  tidings  of  the  olqect  of  thy  search." 

"  Many  thanks  for  ttiis  precious  information," 
said  the  prince.  "Farewell,  most  venerable  con- 
jurer." 

"  Farewell,  pilgrim  of  love,"  said  the  raven  drily, 
and  again  fell  to  pondering  on  the  diagram. 

The  prince  sallied  forth  from  Seville,  sought  hu 
fellow-traveller  the  owl,  who  was  still  dozing  in  the 
hollow  tree,  and  set  off  for  Cordova. 

He  approached  it  along  hanging  gardens,  and 
orange  and  citron  groves,  overlooking  the  fair  valley 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  When  arrived  at  its  gates,  the 
owl  flew  up  to  a  dark  hole  in  the  wall,  and  the  prince 
proceeded  in  quest  of  the  pahn-tree  planted  in  days  of 
yore  by  the  great  Abderahman.  It  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  court  of  the  mosque,  towering  from 
amidst  orange  and  cypress-trees.  Dervises  and  fn- 
quirs  were  seated  in  groups  under  the  cloisters  of 
the  court,  and  many  of  the  Ciithfui  were  performing 
titeu-  ablutions  at  tlie  fountains  before  entering  the 
mosque. 

At  the  foot  of  the  palm-tree  was  a  crowd  listening 
to  the  words  of  one  who  appeared  to  be  talking  wilL 
great  volubility.  "  This,"  said  the  prince  to  himself, 
"  must  be  the  great  traveller  who  is  to  give  me 
tidings  of  the  unknown  princess."  He  mingled  in 
the  crowd,  but  was  astonished  to  perceive  that  they 
were  all  listening  to  a  parrot,  who  with  his  bright 
green  coat,  pragmatical  eye,  and  consequential  top- 
knot, had  the  air  of  a  bird  on  excellent  terms  with 
himself. 

"  How  is  this,"  said  the  prince  to  one  of  the  by- 
standers, "  (hat  so  many  grave  persons  can  be  de- 
lighted with  the  garrulity  of  a  chattering  lArA?" 

"  You  know  not  whom  you  speak  of,"  said  the 
other;  "  this  parrot  is  a  descendant  of  the  femous 
parrot  of  Persia,  renowned  for  his  story-telling  talent. 
He  has  all  the  learning  of  the  East  at  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  and  can  qnotepoetry  as  fast  as  he  can  Ulk.  He 
has  visited  various  foreign  courts,  and  where  he  has 
been  considered  an  oracle  of  erudition.  He  has  been 
a  universal  favourite  also  with  the  fair  sex,  who  have 
a  vast  admu^tion  for  erudite  parrots  that  can  qnote 
poetry." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  will  have  some 
private  talk  with  this  distinguished  traveller." 

He  sought  a  private  interview,  and  expounded  the 
nature  of  his  errand.  He  had  scarcely  mentioned  It, 
when  the  parrot  burst  into  a  fit  of  dry  rickety  laughter 
that  absolutely  brought  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Excuse 
my  merriment,"  said  he,  "  but  the  mere  mention 
of  love  always  sets  me  laughing." 

The  prince  was  shocked  at  this  ill-timed  merri- 
ment. "  Is  not  love,"  said  he,  "the  great  mystery 
of  nature,  the  secret  principle  of  life,  the  universal 
bond  of  sympathy  ?" 

"A  fig's  end!"  cried  the  parrot,  interrupting 
him;  "  pr'ythee  where  hast  thou  learnt  this  senti- 
mental jargon  ?  trust  me,  love  is  quite  out  of  vogne ; 


one  never  hears  of  it  in  the  company  of  «ils  mt 
people  of  refinement." 

The  prince  sighed  as  he  recalled  (he  different  lan- 
guage of  his  friend  the  dove.  But  this  parrot,  ibooghi 
he,  has  lived  about  the  court,  he  affects  the  wit  and 
(he  fine  gentleman,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  Ihrng 
called  love.  Unwilling  to  provoke  any  more  lidicale 
of  the  sentiment  which  filled  his  heart,  be  oo* 
directed  his  inquiries  to  the  immediate  poipoit  of  ba 
visit. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  be,  "  most  accomplished  pamt, 
thou  who  hast  every  where  been  admitted  to  the 
most  secret  bowers  of  beauty,  hast  tbou  in  tbt  eaone 
of  thy  travds  met  with  the  original  of  thfe  portnt .'" 

The  parrot  took  the  picture  in  his  claw,  taari 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  examined  it  comiy 
with  eithereye.  "  Upon  my  honour,"  said  he,  ""i 
very  pretty  face ;  very  pretty :  but  then  one  sees » 
many  pretty  women  in  one's  traveb  that  aneaa 
hardly — but  bold — bless  me  t  now  I  look  at  it  a^ 
—sure  enough  this  is  the  Princess  Aldegonda  :  hw 
could  I  forget  one  that  is  so  prodigioos  a  favoork 
with  me?" 

"  The  Princess  Aldegonda ! "  edioed  the  priatt, 
"  and  where  is  she  to  be  found?" 

"  Softly ,  softly ,"  said  the  parrot, "  easior  to  be  fornd 
than  gained.  She  is  the  only  daoghter  of  the  Cbtw- 
tian  King  who  reigns  at  Toledo,  and  is  shut  op  frw 
the  worid  until  her  seventeenth  birth-day,  on  accom 
of  some  prediction  of  those  meddlesome  feUsws  tfae 
astrologers.  You'll  not  get  a  sight  of  her — no  owrtal 
man  can  see  her.  I  was  admitted  to  her  pnaenee  to 
entertain  her,  and  I  assure  yon,  on  the  word  tit 
parrot  who  has  seen  the  world,  I  have  coevened 
with  much  sillier  princesses  in  my  lime." 

"  A  word  in  confidence,  my  dear  pamt,"  taidtte 
prince,  "I  am  heir  to  a  kingdom,  ««/ sba/f  one  day 
sit  upon  a  throne.  I  see  that  yon  are  a  bird  of  parts, 
and  understand  the  world.  Help  me  to  gain  poaes- 
sion  of  this  princess,  and  I  will  advance  you  to  soar 
distingnisheid  place  about  court." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  parrot;  "  biU  let  k 
be  a  sinecure  if  possible,  fur  we  wits  have  a  gnat  dt- 
like  to  labour." 

Arrangements  were  promptly  made ;  tfce  friaee 
sallied  forth  from  Cordova  through  the  same  pie  by 
which  he  had  entered ;  called  the  owl  down  fnaa  the 
bole  in  the  wall,  introduced  him  to  his  newtravcBag 
companion  as  a  brother  savant,  and  away  they  art 
off  on  their  journey. 

They  travelled  mudi  more  slowly  than  aeetidal 
with  the  impatience  of  the  prince,  but  the  pamt  was 
accustomed  to  high  life,  and  did  not  like  to  be  di^ 
turbed  early  in  the  morning.  The  owl  on  the  o*» 
hand  was  for  sleeping  at  mid-day,  and  lost  a  gntf 
deal  of  time  by  his  long  siestas.  Hb  antiquarian  I 
also  was  in  the  way;  for  he  insisted  on  ! 
inspecting  every  ruin,  and  bad  linig  legendaiy  I 
to  tell  about  every  old  tower  and  castle  in  the  ( 
The  prince  had  supposed  that  be  and  IbcfKn*; 
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being  both  buds  oflearning,  would  delight  in  each 
othei^s  society,  bat  never  had  he  been  more  mistaken. 
They  were  eternally  bidtering.  The  one  was  a  wit, 
the  other  a  philosopher.  The  parrot  quoted  poetry, 
was  critical  on  new  readings,  and  eloquent  on  small 
points  of  erudition ;  the  owl  treated  all  such  knowledge 
as  trifling,  and  relished  nothing  but  metaphysics. 
Then  the  parrot  would  sing  songs  and  repeat  bon 
mots  and  crack  jokes  upon  his  solemn  neighbour,  and 
laugh  outrageously  at  his  own  wit;  all  which  pro- 
ceedings the  owl  considered  as  a  grievous  invasion  of 
bis  dignity,  and  would  scowl  and  sulk  and  swell,  and 
be  silent  for  a  whole  day  together. 

The  prince  heeded  not  the  wranglings  of  his  com- 
panions, being  wrapped  up  in  the  dreams  of  his  own 
fancy,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  portrait  of  the 
beautiful  princess.  In  this  way  they  journeyed 
through  the  stern  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  across 
the  sunburnt  plains  of  La  Mancha  and  Castile,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the ' '  Golden  Tagus,"  which  winds 
its  wizard  mazes  over  one  half  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  a  strong  city  with 
walls  and  towers  built  on  a  rocky  promontory,  round 
the  foot  of  vdiich  the  Tagus  circled  with  brawling 
violence. 

"  Behold,  exclaimed  the  owl, "  Uie  ancient  and  re- 
nowned city  of  Toledo;  a  city  famous  for  its  anti- 
quities. Behold  those  venerable  domes  and  towers, 
hoary  with  time  and  clothed  with  legendary  gran- 
deur, in  which  so  many  of  my  ancestors  have  medi- 
tated." 

"  Pish!"  cried  the  parrot,  interrupting  his  solemn 
antiquarian  rapture,  "what  have  we  to  do  with  anti- 
quities, and  legends,  and  your  ancestry?  Behold 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose — behold  the  abode  of 
youth  and  beauty— behold  at  length,  O  prince,  the 
abode  of  your  long-sought  princess." 

The  prince  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  (he 
parrot,  and  beheld,  in  a  delightfiil  green  meadow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  a  stately  palace  rising  from 
amidst  the  bowers  of  a  delicious  garden.  It  was  just 
such  a  place  as  had  been  described  by  the  dove  as  the 
residence  of  Ihe  original  nfthe  picture.  He  gazed  at 
it  with  a  throbUng heart;  "Perhaps  at  this  moment," 
thought  he,  "  the  beautiful  princess  is  sporting  be- 
neath those  shady  bowers,  or  pacing  with  delicate 
step  those  stately  terraces,  or  reposing  beneath  those 
lofty  roofiil"  As  he  looked  more  narrowly,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  walls  of  the  garden  were  of  great 
height,  so  as  to  de^  access,  while  numbers  of  armed 
guards  patrolled  around  them. 

The  prince  turned  to  the  parrot.  "O  most  ac- 
complished of  birds,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  llie  gift  of 
human  speech.  Ilie  thee  to  yon  garden;  seek  the  idol 
of  my  soul,  and  tell  her  that  Prince  Ahmed,  a  pilgrim 
of  love,  and  guided  by  the  stars,  has  arrived  in  quest 
of  her  on  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Tagus." 

The  parrot,  proud  of  his  embassy,  Oew  away  to  the 
garden;  mounted  above  its  lofty  walls,  and  after  soar- 
ing for  a  time  over  Ihe  lawns  and  groves,  alighted  ou 


the  balcony  of  a  pavilion  that  overhung  tlie  river. 
Here,  lookhig  in  at  the  casement,  he  beheld  the  prin- 
cess reclining  on  a  conch,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  a 
paper,  while  tears  gently  stole  after  each  other  down 
her  pallid  cheek. 

Pluming  his  wings  for  a  moment,  adjusting  his 
bright  green  coat,  and  elevating  his  top-knot,  the  par- 
rot perched  himself  beside  her  with  a  gallant  air  : 
then  assuming  a  tenderness  of  lone,  "  Dry  thy  tears, 
most  beautiful  of  princesses,"  said  he,  "  I  eoine  to 
bring  solace  to  thy  heart." 

The  princess  was  startled  on  hearing  a  voice,  but 
turning  and  seeing  nothing  but  a  little  green-coated 
bird  bobbing  and  bowing  before  her;  "Alas!  what 
solace  canst  thou  yield,"  said  she,  "  seeing  thou  art 
hot  a  parrot !" 

The  parrot  was  nettled  at  the  question.  "I  have 
consoled  many  beaulifiil  ladies  in  my  time," said  he; 
"but  let  that  pass.  At  present  I  come  ambassador 
from  a  royal  prince.  Know  that  Ahmed,  the  prince 
of  Granada,  has  arrived  in  quest  of  ihee,  and  is  en- 
camped even  now  on  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Ta- 
gus." 

The  eyes  of  the  beautiftal  princess  sparkled  at  these 
words  even  brighter  than  the  diamoncb  in  her  coronet. 
"O  sweetest  of  parrots,"  cried  she,  "joyfbl  indeed 
are  thy  tidings,  for  I  was  faint  and  weary,  and  sick 
almost  unto  death  with  doubt  of  the  constancy  of  ^h- 
med.  Hie  thee  back,  and  tell  him  that  tlie  words  of 
his  letter  are  engraven  in  my  heart,  and  his  poetry 
has  been  the  food  of  my  soul.  TeU  him,  however, 
that  he  must  prepare  to  prove  his  love  by  force  of 
arms ;  to-morrow  is  my  seventeenth  birth-day,  when 
the  king  my  father  holds  a  great  tournament;  several 
princes  are  to  enter  the  lists,  and  my  hand  is  to  be 
the  prize  of  the  victor." 

The  parrot  again  took  wing,  and  rustling  through 
the  groves,  flew  back  to  where  the  prince  awaited 
his  return.  The  rapture  of  Ahmed  on  inding  the 
original  of  his  adored  portrait,  and  (inding  her  kind 
and  true,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  iavonred 
mortals  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  realise 
day-dreams  and  turn  a  shadow  into  substance :  still 
there  was  one  thing  that  alloyed  bis  transport— this 
impending  tournament.  In  fact,  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  were  already  glittering  Avith  arms,  and  re- 
sounding with  trumpets  of  the  various  knights,  who, 
with  proud  retinues,  were  prancing  on  towards  To- 
ledo to  attend  the  ceremonial.  The  same  star  that 
had  controlled  the  destiny  of  the  prince,  had  governed 
(hat  of  the  princess,  and  until  her  seventeenth  birth- 
day she  bad  been  shut  up  from  the  worid,  to  guard 
her  from  the  tender  passion.  The  fame  of  her 
eharms,  however,  bad  been  enhanced  rather  than 
obscured  by  this  sedosion.  Several  powerful  princes 
bad  contended  for  her  alliance;  and  her  father,  who 
was  a  king  of  wondrous  shrewdness,  to  avoid  making 
enemies  by  showing  partiality,  had  referred  them  to 
the  arbitrement  of  arms.  Among  the  rival  candidates 
were  several  renowned  for  strength  and  prowess. 
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What  a  predicament  for  the  anfortonate  Ahmed,  un- 
provided as  he  was  with  weapons,  and  unskilled  in 
the  exerdses  of  chivalry !  "  Luckless  prince  that  I 
am!"  said  he,  "to  have  been  brought  up  in  se- 
clusion under  the  eye  of  a  philosopher!  Of  what 
avail  are  algebra  and  philosophy  in  affoirs  of  love? 
Alas,  Eben  Bonabben !  why  hast  thou  neglected  to 
instruct  me  in  the  management  of  arms?"  Upon 
this  the  owl  broke  silence,  preluding  his  harangue 
with  a  pious  ejaculation,  for  he  was  a  devout  Mus- 
sulman. 

"  Allah  acbbar !  God  isgreat!"  exclaimed  be,  "in 
his  hands  are  all  secret  things— he  alone  governs  the 
destiny  of  princes !  Know,  O  prince,  that  this  land 
is  full  of  mysteries,  hidden  from  all  but  those  who, 
like  myself,  can  grope  after  knowledge  in  the  dark. 
Know  that  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  there  is  a 
cave,  and  in  that  cave  there  is  an  iron  taUe,  and  on 
that  table  there  lies  a  suit  of  magic  armour,  and  beside 
that  table  there  stands  a  spell-bound  steed,  which 
have  been  shut  up  there  for  many  generations." 

The  prince  stared  with  wonder,  while  the  owl, 
blinking  his  huge  round  eyes,  and  erecting  his  horns, 
proceeded: — 

"  Many  years  since,  I  accompanied  my  fother  to 
these  parts  on  a  tour  of  his  estates,  and  we  sojourned 
in  that  cave;  and  thus  became  I  acquainted  with  the 
mystery.  It  is  a  tradition  in  our  family  whidi  I  have 
hea'rd  from  my  grandfather,  when  I  was  yet  but  a 
very  little  owlet,  that  this  armour  belonged  to  a 
Moorish  magician,  who  took  refuge  in  this  cavern 
when  Toledo  was  captured  by  the  Christians,  and 
died  here,  leaving  his  steed  and  weapons  under  a 
mystic  spell,  never  to  be  used  but  by  a  Moslem,  and 
by  him  only  from  sun-rise  to  mid-day.  In  that  in- 
terval, whoever  uses  (hem  will  overthrow  every  op- 
ponent." 

"Enough:  let  us  seek  .this  cave!"  exclaimed 
Ahmed. 

Guided  by  bis  legendary  Mentor,  the  prince  found 
the  cavern,  which  was  in  one  of  tlie  wildest  recesses 
of  those  rocky  cliRs  which  rise  around  Toledo ;  none 
but  the  mousing  eye  of  an  owl  or  an  antiquary  could 
have  discovered  the  entrance  to  it.  A  sepuldiral 
lamp  of  everlasting  oil  shed  a  solemn  light  through 
the  place.  On  an  iron  table  in  the  centre  of  the  cavern 
lay  the  magic  armour,  against  it  leaned  the  lance, 
and  beside  it  stood  an  Arabian  steed,  caparisoned  for 
the  Geld,  but  motionless  as  a  statue.  The  armour 
was  bright  and  unsullied  as  it  had  gleamed  in  days 
of  old ;  the  steed  in  as  good  condition  as  if  just  from 
the  pasture;  and  when  Ahmed  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  neck,  he  pawed  the  ground  and  gave  a  loud  neigh 
of  joy  that  shook  the  walls  of  the  cavern.  Thus  amply 
provided  with  "  horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear," 
the  prince  determined  to  ihty  the  field  in  the  im- 
pending tourney. 

The  eventful  morning  arrived.  The  lists  for  the 
combat  were  prepared  in  the  vega,  or  plain,  just 
below  the  cliff-built  walls  of  Toledo,  where  stages  and 


galleries  were  erected  for  the  specUon,  mtj 
with  rich  tapestry,  and  didtered  frcn  tie  aik 
silken  awnings.  All  the  beantiet  (^  tk  Mr 
assembled  in  those  galleries,  \riule  bdmpn 
plumed  knights  with  their  pi^  and  aqDiRi.JH 
whom  figured  conqticuonsly  thepriiKsvkiit 
to  contend  in  the  tourney.  AUthebeniBifk 
land,  however,  were  eclipsed  vrlientfaeFnBji 
degonda  appeared  in  the  royal  pavilioa,  aiklk 
first  time  broke  forth  upon  the  gaze  d  aiiiai 
world.  A  murmur  of  wonder  ran  throd^^ktm 
at  her  transcendent  loveliness;  andthepntin 
were  candidates  for  her  hand,  merely  on  theUi 
her  reported  charms,  now  felt  tenfold  tiki 
the  conflict. 

The  princess,  however,  had  a  trooUidlooL ' 
colour  came  and  went  from  her  dieek,  md  k 
wandered  with  a  restless  and  unsatkfied  ei;M 
over  the  plumed  throng  of  knights.  Tte  in^ 
were  about  sounduig  for  the  enoofflUer,  «ta 
herald  announced  the  arrival  of  a  ftnups  tM 
and  Ahmed  rode  into  the  fiekl.  A  Ad  U 
studded  with  gems  rose  above  his  Uittaftiifli 
was  embossed  with  gold;  his  dmeteradia 
were  of  the  workmanship  of  Fez,  and  bwdt 
precious  stones.  A  round  shield  was  at  lii  M 
and  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  lance  of  dami^ 
The  caparison  of  his  Arabian  steed  msii^i 
broidered  and  swept  the  ground,  andtbcinii 
mal  pranced  and  snuffed  the  air,  and  aaldt 
joy  at  once  more  beholding  the  array  of  m  ^ 
lofty  and  graceful  demeanour  of  the  pnt* 
every  eye,  and  when  his  appellatioo  wW 
"The  Pilgrim  of  Love,"  an  univeisall*" 
agitation  prevailed  among  the  fair  dame  i*t 
leries. 

When  Ahmed  presented  bimsd/ *  ^^ 
however,  Uiey  were  closed  against  ia;*' 
princes,  he  was  told,  were  admitted  loi^(^ 
He  declared  his  name  and  rank.  "  S(il  *«* ' 
was  a  Moslem,  and  could  not  engage  la  >* 
where  the  hand  of  a  Christian  i»ineeaiw>sfc< 

The  rival  princes  surrounded  him  vA^ 
and  menacing  aspects ;  and  one  of  insolent  <k^ 
and  herculean  fi'ame  snea«d  at  his  light  w 
ful  form,  and  scoffed  at  his  amorous  appeUiiM 
ire  of  the  prince  was  roused.  He  defied  to" 
the  encounter.  They  took  distance,  wh«**' 
cliarged ;  and  at  the  first  UNich  of  theVF' 
the  brawny  scoffer  was  tilted  from  his  saiUk 
the  prince  would  have  paused,  bat,  alas!  it* 
deal  with  a  denioniae  hoise  and  annosHi 
action  nothing  could  control  them.  T^^ 
steed  charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  tW' 
lance  overturned  every  thing  that  jaw*"- 
gentle  prince  was  carried  pell-meD  ata*  * 
strewing  it  with  high  and  low,  gentle  «■ ' 
and  grieving  at  his  own  involuntary  eifl* 
king  stormed  and  raged  at  this  oain|t  •  |" 
jecte  and  his  guests.  HeordendeotaBte?* 
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Ihey  vrere  nnhoreed  as  fost  as  they  came  op.  The 
king  threw  off  his  robes,  grasped  bodiler  and  hince, 
and  rode  forth  to  awe  the  stranger  with  the  presence 
of  majesty  itself.  Alas !  majesty  fared  no  better  than 
tlie  volgar — the  steed  and  lance  were  no  respecters  of 
persons;  to  the  dismay  of  Ahmed,  he  was  bom  fall 
tilt  against  the  king,  and  in  a  moment  the  royal 
heels  were  in  the  an*,  and  the  crown  was  rolling  in 
the  dust. 

At  this  moment  (be  smi  reached  the  meridian;  the 
magic  spell  resumed  its  power;  the  Arabian  steed 
scoured  across  the  plain,  leaped  the  barrier,  plunged 
into  the  Tagus,  swam  its  raging  current,  bore  the 
prince  breathless  and  amazed  to  the  carem,  and  re- 
sumed his  station  like  a  statue,  beside  the  iron  table. 
The  prince  dismounted  right  gladly,  and  replaced  the 
armour,  to  abide  the  further  decrees  of  fkte.  Then 
seating  himself  in  the  cavern,  he  ruminated  on  the 
desperate  state  to  which  this  demoniac  steed  and  ar- 
mour bad  reduced  him.  Never  should  he  dare  to  show 
his  bee  at  Toledo  after  inflicting  such  disgrace  upon 
its  chivalry,  and  such  an  outrage  on  its  king.  What 
too  would  the  princess  think  of  so  rude  and  riotous 
an  achievement?  Full  of  anxiety,  he  sent  forth  his 
winged  messengers  to  gather  tidings.  The  parrot 
resorted  to  all  the  public  places  and  crowded  resorts 
of  the  city,  and  soon  returned  with  a  world  of  gossip. 
All  Toledo  was  in  consternation.  The  princess  had 
been  borne  off  senseless  to  the  palace;  the  tourna- 
ment had  ended  in  confusion ;  every  one  was  talking 
of  the  sadden  apparition,  prodigious  exploits,  and 
strange  disappearance  of  the  Moslem  knight.  Some 
pronounced  him  a  Moorish  magician;  others  thought 
him  a  demon  who  had  assumed  a  human  shape, 
while  others  related  traditions  of  enchanted  warriors 
hidden  in  the  caves  of  Uie  mountains,  and  thought  it 
might  be  one  of  these  who  had  made  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion Ikom  his  den.  AU  agreed  that  no  mere  ordinary 
mortal  coold  have  wrought  sudi  wonders,  or  un- 
horsed such  accomplished  and  stalwart  Christian 
warriors. 

The  owl  flew  forth  at  night  and  hovered  about  the 
dusky  dty,  perching  on  the  roob  and  chimneys. 
He  then  wheeled  his  flight  up  to  the  royal  palace, 
which  stood  on  the  rocky  snmmit  of  Toledo,  and  went 
prowling  about  its  terraces  and  battlements,  eaves- 
dropping at  every  cranny,  and  glaring  in  with  his 
big  gosling  eyes  at  every  window  where  there  was 
a  light,  so  as  to  throw  two  or  three  maids  of  honour 
into  fits.  It  was  not  until  the  grey  dawn  began  to 
peer  above  the  mountains  that  he  returned  from  his 
mousing  expedition,  and  related  to  the  prince  what 
he  had  seen. 

"As  I  was  prymg  about  one  of  the  loftiest  towers 
of  the  palace,"  said  he,  "I  beheld  through  a  case- 
ment a  beautiful  princess.  She  was  reclining  on  a 
couch  with  attendants  and  physicians  around  her,  but 
she  would  none  of  tlieir  ministry  and  relief.  When 
they  reUred  I  beheld  her  draw  forth  a  letter  firam  her 
l)osom,  and  read  and  kiss  it,  and  give  way  <o  load 


kunentations;  at  which,  {Mosopher  as  I  am,  I  coold 
not  but  be  greatly  moved." 

The  tender  heart  of  Ahmed  was  distressed  at  these 
tidings.  "Too  true  were  thy  words,  O  sage  Eben 
Bonabben,"  cried  he;  "care  and  sorrow  and  sleepless 
nights  are  the  lot  of  lovers.  Allah  preserve  the 
princess  from  the  bligfating  influence  of  this  thing 
called  love!" 

Fmither  intelligence  from  Toledo  corroborated  the 
report  of  the  owl.  The  city  was  a  prey  to  uneasiness 
and  alarm.  The  pruicess  was  convej-ed  to  the  highest 
tower  of  the  palace,  every  avenue  to  which  was 
strongly  guarded.  In  the  mean  time  a  devonring 
melancholy  had  seized  upon  her,  of  whidi  no  one 
could  divine  the  cause— she  refused  food  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  consolation.  The  most  skilful 
physicians  had  essayed  their  art  in  vain ;  it  was  thought 
some  magic  spell  had  been  practised  upon  her,  and 
the  king  made  proclamation,  declaring  that  whoever 
should  effect  her  cure  should  receive  the  richest  jewel 
in  the  royal  treasury. 

When  the  owl,  who  was  dozing  in  a  comer,  heard 
of  this  proclamation,  he  rolled  his  lai^  eyes,  and 
looked  more  mysterious  than  ever. 

"Allah  achhar ! "  exdauned  he,  "happy  the  man 
that  shall  effect  that  cure,  should  he  but  know  what 
to  choose  fttun  the  royal  treasury." 

"  What  mean  you,  most  reverend  owl?"  said  Ah- 
med. 

"  Hearken,  O  prince,  to  what  I  shall  relate.  We 
owls,  you  must  know,  are  a  learned  body,  and  much 
^ven  to  dark  and  dusty  researdi.  During  my  late 
prowling  at  night  about  the  domes  and  turrets  of  To- 
ledo, I  discovered  a  college  of  antiquarian  owls,  who 
hold  their  meetings  hi  a  great  vaulted  tower  where 
the  royal  treasury  B  deposited.  Here  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  forms  and  inscriptions  and  designs  of 
ancient  gems  and  jewels,  and  of  golden  and  silver 
vessels,  heaped  up  in  the  treasury,  the  fashion  of  every 
country  and  age;  but  mostly  they  were  interested 
about  certain  reliques  and  talismans  that  have  remain- 
ed in  the  treasury  since  the  time  of  Roderick  the  Goth. 
Among  these  was  a  box  of  sandal  wood  secured  by 
bands  ofsteel  of  Oriental  workmanship,  and  mscribed 
with  mystic  diaracters  known  only  to  the  learned 
few.  This  box  and  its  inscription  bad  occupied  the 
college  tar  several  sessions,  and  had  caused  much 
long  and  grave  dispute.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  very 
ancient  owl,  who  bad  recently  arrived  from  Egypt, 
was  seated  on  the  lid  of  the  box  lecturing  upon  the 
inscription,  and  he  proved  from  it  that  the  coffer 
contained  the  silken  carpet  of  the  throne  of  Solomon 
the  wise ;  which  doubUess  had  beoi  brouglit  to  Toledo 
by  the  Jews  who  took  refuge  there  after  the  downM 
of  Jerusalem." 

When  the  owl  had  concluded  his  antiquarian  ha- 
rangue, the  prince  remained  for  a  time  absorbed  in 
thought.  "  I  have  heard,"  said  he,  "  trom  the  sage 
Eben  Bonabben,  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  that 
Ulisman,  which  disappeared  at  the  Ml  of  Jerusalem, 
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and  was  supposed  to  be  lost  to  mankind.  Doabtless 
it  remains  a  sealed  mystery  to  the  Cliristians  of  To- 
ledo. If  I  can  get  possession  of  that  carpet  my  for- 
tune is  secure." 

The  next  day  tiie  prince  laid  aside  his  rich  attire, 
and  arrayed  himself  in  the  simple  garb  of  an  Arab  of 
the  desert.  He  dyed  his  complexion  to  a  tawny  hoe, 
and  no  one  could  have  recognised  in  him  the  splendid 
warrior  who  had  caused  such  admiration  and  dismay 
at  the  tournament.  With  staff  in  hand  and  scrip  by 
bis  side  and  a  small  pastoral  reed,  he  repaired  to  To- 
ledo, and  presenting  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  royal 
palace,  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
reward  offered  for  (he  cure  of  the  princess.  The 
guards  would  have  driven  him  away  with  blows. 
"Wliat  can  a  vagrant  Arab  like  thyself  pretend  to 
do,"  said  they,  "in  a  case  where  the  most  learned  of 
the  land  have  taiieA  ? "  The  king,  however,  over- 
heard the  tumult,  and  ordered  the  Arab  to  be  brot^ht 
into  his  presence. 

"  Most  potent  king,"  said  Ahmed,  "  you  behold 
before  you  a  Bedouin  Arab,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
life  has  been  passed  in  the  solitudes  of  the  desert. 
These  solitudes,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  haunts  of 
demons  and  evil  spirits,  who  beset  us  poor  shepherds 
in  our  lonely  watchings,  enter  into  and  possess  our 
flocks  and  herds,  and  sometimes  render  even  the 
patient  camel  furious ;  against  these  our  counter-charm 
is  music;  and  we  have  legendary  airs  handed  down 
fttHU  generation  to  generation,  that  we  chant  and 
pipe,  to  cast  forth  these  evil  spirits.  I  am  of  a  gifted 
line,  and  possess  tUs  power  in  its  fullest  force.  If  it 
be  any  evil  influence  of  the  kind  that  holds  a  spell 
ova:  thy  daughter,  I  pledge  my  head  to  free  her  from 
its  sway." 

The  king,  who  was  a  man  of  understanding,  and 
knew  the  wonderful  secrets  possessed  by  the  Arabs, 
was  inspired  with  hope  by  the  confident  language  of 
the  prince.  He  conducted  hira  immediately  to  the 
lofty  tower,  secured  by  several  doors,  in  the  summit 
of  which  was  the  chamber  of  the  princess.  The 
windows  opened  upon  a  terrace  with  balustrades, 
commanding  a  view  over  Toledo  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding coanlry.  The  windows  were  darkened, 
for  the  princess  lay  within,  a  prey  to  a  devooring 
grief  that  refused  all  alleviation. 

The  prince  seated  himself  on  the  terrace,  and  per- 
formed several  wild  Arabian  airs  on  bis  pastoral  pipe, 
which  he  had  learnt  from  his  attendants  in  the  Ge- 
neralife  at  Granada.  The  princess  continued  in- 
sensible, and  the  doctors  who  were  present  shook 
their  heads  and  smiled  with  incredulity  and  contempt : 
at  length  the  prince  laid  aside  the  reed,  and,  to  a 
sunple  melody,  chanted  the  amatory  verses  of  the 
letter  which  bad  declared  his  passion. 

The  princess  recognised  the  strain — a  fluttering 
joy  stole  to  her  heart ;  she  raised  her  head  and  lis- 
tened ;  tears  rashed  to  her  eyes  and  streamed  down 
her  dieeks;  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  a  tumult 
of  emotions.    She  would  have  asked  for  the  minstrel 


to  be  brooglit  into  her  prestnoe,  but  maideii  ooyas 
held  her  sHml.  The  king  read  her  wishes,  nda 
his  command  Ahmed  was  conducted  into  the  chan- 
her.  The  lovers  were  discreet :  they  bat  exdn^ 
glances,  yet  those  glances  spoke  volomes.  Never  w 
trinm|di  of  music  more  complete.  Ite  rose  bad 
returned  to  the  soft  cheek  of  the  priiKeas,the  frcA- 
ness  to  her  lip,  and  the  dewy  light  to  herbii{gisliie 
eyes. 

Ail  the  physicians  present  stared  at  ndi  other 
with  astonishment.  The  king  regaided  te  Arab 
minstrel  with  admiration  mixed  with  awe.  "Wtade^ 
ful  youth!"  exclaimed  he,  "thou  sbalt  beacMi 
be  the  first  physician  of  my  court,  and  no  othapns 
seription  will  I  take  but  thy  melody.  For  thepniM 
receive  thy  reward,  the  most  predoogjewdiiif 
treasury." 

"  O  king,"  replied  Ahmed,  "I  care  not  (brie 
or  gold  or  precious  stones.  One  reliqoe  bast  Ibni 
thy  treasury,  handed  down  from  the  Moslem  n 
once  owned  Toledo — a  box  of  sandal  woodoogtiui! 
a  silken  carpet :  give  roe  that  box,  and  I  am  coated' 

All  present  were  surprised  at  the  modentioa  i 
the  Arab;  and  still  more  when  the  box  dim- 
dal  wood  was  brought  and  the  carpet  drawn  M. 
It  was  of  fine  green  alk,  covered  with  Hdmw  dI 
Chaldaic  characters.  The  court  physidaas  looM 
at  each  other,  and  shrugged  their  sboolden,  uj 
smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  this  new  praditioiier.vi* 
could  be  content  with  so  paltry  a  fee. 

"This  carpet,"  said  the  prince,  "ma ami 
the  throne  of  Solomon  the  wise;  it  is  wortbydbea; 
placed  beneath  the  feet  of  beauty." 

So  saying,  he  spread  it  on  the  tenraakMli>» 
ottoman  that  had  been  brought  forth  IbrtfepiiKet; 
then  seating  himself  at  her  feet— 

"Who,"  said  he,  "shall  coontenrt wtal is fi* 
ten  in  the  book  of  bte?  Behold  the  pitdictioii' 
the  astrologers  verified.  Know,  0  king,  tel  jw 
daughter  and  I  have  long  loved  eadi  other  it  ««* 
Behold  in  me  the  Pilgrim  of  Love!" 

These  words  were  scarcely  from  his  lips,  wb«  * 
carpet  rose  m  the  air,  bearing  off  the  pnw  *■ 
princess.  The  king  and  the  pbysidans  pai^ 
H  with  open  mouths  and  sUainii^  eya,  "^^ 
came  a  little  speck  on  the  white  bosoin  ofi**' 
and  then  disappeared  in  the  Mae  vault  of  beiw- 

The  king  in  a  rage  summoned  his  treasirer.  "B" 
is  this,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  hast  satkniam 
to  get  possession  of  such  a  talisman?" 

"Alas,  sn-,  we  knew  not  its  nature,  "^"^ 
decypher  the  inscription  of  the  box.   Ifilb«"*|'* 
the  carpet  of  the  throne  of  the  wise  SokwioB,  i 
possessed  of  magic  pow«r,  and  can  ttaa^ 
owner  fr«n  place  to  place  through  Ibe  air. 

The  kmg assembled  a  mighty  aimy, *"^ J*'!^ 
Granada  in  pursuit  of  the  fbgitives.   His  mw* 
long  and  toilsome.    Encan^ing  in  the  ^'P'^ 
a  herald  to  demand  restitution  of  bis  dasghw 
king  himself  came  forth  with  all  bit  court  * 
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liim.  In  the  king  be  bdwld  llie  real  minstrel,  for 
Aluned  liad  succeeded  to  ttie  throne  on  the  death  of  liis 
folber,  and  the  beaatiful  Aldegonda  was  his  sultana. 

The  Christian  king  was  easily  pacified  when  he 
found  that  his  daoghter  was  suffered  to  continue  in 
her  Mlb;  not  that  be  was  particularly  pious;  but 
religion  is  always  a  point  of  pride  and  etiquette  with 
princes.  Instead  of  bloody  battles,  there  was  a  suo- 
cessioa  of  feasts  and  rejoicings,  after  which  the  king 
returned  well  pleased  to  Toledo,  and  the  ysuthful 
couple  continued  to  reign  as  happily  as  wisely  in  the 
Albambra. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  owl  and  the  parrot  had 
severally  followed  the  prince  by  easy  stages  to  Gra- 
nada ;  the  former  travelling  by  night,  and  stopping 
at  the  various  hereditary  possessions  of  his  family, 
the  latter  figuring  in  gay  circles  of  every  town  and 
city  on  his  route. 

Ahmed  gratefully  requited  the  services  which  they 
had  rendered  on  his  pilgrimage.  He  appointed  the 
owl  his  prime  minister,  the  parrot  his  master  of  cere- 
monies. It  is  needless  to  say  that  never  was  a  reakn 
more  sagely  administered,  or  a  court  conducted  with 
more  exact  punctiUo. 


LEGEM)  OF  THE  MOOR'S  LEGACY. 


JcsT  within  the  fortress  of  the  Alhambu,  in  fi?ont 
of  the  royal  palace,  is  a  broad  open  esplanade,  called 
the  Place  or  Square  of  the  Cisterns  (la  Plaza  de  loe 
Algibes),  so  called  from  being  undermined  by  re- 
servoirs of  water,  bidden  firom  sight,  and  which  have 
existed  from  the  time  of  tbe  Moors.  At  one  comer 
of  this  esplanade  is  a  Moorish  well,  cut  througfa  the 
living  rock  to  a  great  depth,  the  water  of  which 
is  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal.  The  wells  made 
by  the  Moors  are  always  in  repute,  for  it  is  well 
known  what  pains  they  took  to  penetrate  to  the  purest 
and  sweetest  spring"  and  fountains.  The  one  of 
,  which  we  now  speak  is  famous  throughout  Granada, 
insonmch  that  tbe  water-carriers,  some  bearing  great 
water-jars  on  their  shoulders,  others  drivmg  asses  be- 
fore them  laden  with  eartlien  vessels,  are  ascending 
and  descending  the  sleep  woody  avenues  of  the  Alba  m- 
bra,  from  early  dawn  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

Fountains  and  wells,  ever  since  the  scriptural  days, 
have  been  noted  gossiping  places  in  hot  climates ;  and 
at  the  well  in  question  there  is  a  kind  of  popetnal 
club  kept  ap  during  the  livelong  day,  by  tbe  invalids, 
old  women,  and  other  curious  do-nothing  folk  of  the 
fortress,  who  sit  here  on  the  stone  benches,  under  an 
awning  spread  over  the  well  to  shelter  the  toll-ga- 
thero-  from  the  sun,  ^nd  dawdle  over  the  gossip  of  the 
fortress,  and  question  every  water-carrier  that  arrives, 
aboQt  the  news  of  tbe  city,  and  make  long  comments 
on  every  thing  they  hear  and  see.    Not  an  hour  of 


tlie  day  bnt  lutering  housewives  and  idle  maid-ser- 
vanis  may  be  seen,  lingering  with  pitcher  on  head  or 
in  hand,  to  hear  the  last  of  the  endless  tattle  of  these 
worthies. 

Among  tbe  water-carriers  who  once  resorted  to 
this  well,  there  was  a  sturdy,  strong-backed,  bandy- 
legged little  fellow,  named  Pedro  Gil,  but  called 
Peregil  for  shortness.  Being  a  water-carrier,  be 
was  a  Gallego,  or  native  of  Galiida,  of  course.  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  formed  races  of  men,  as  she  lias 
of  animals,  for  different  kinds  of  drudgery.  In  France 
tbe  shoe-blacks  are  all  Savoyards,  the  porters  of  botds 
all  Swiss,  and  in  the  days  of  hoops  and  hair-powder 
inEngland,no  man  could  give  tbe  regular  swing  toa 
sedan  chair  but  a  bog-trotting  Irishman.  So  in  Spain, 
the  carriers  of  water  and  bearers  of  burdens  are  all 
sturdy  little  natives  of  Gallicia.  No  man  says,  "  Get 
me  a  porter,"  bat, "  Gall  a  Gallego." 

To  return  tnm  this  digression,  Peregil  the  Gallego 
bad  begun  business  with  merely  a  great  earthen  jar 
which  he  carried  upon  his  sbouldor ;  by  degrees  he 
rose  in  tlie  world,  and  was  enabled  to  purchase  an 
assistant  of  a  oorresposdent  class  of  animals,  being  a 
stoat  shaggy-haired  donkey.  On  each  side  of  this 
his  long«ared  aid-de-camp,  in  a  kind  of  pannier, 
were  slung  bis  water-jars,  covered  with  fig-leaves  to 
protect  them  from  tbe  sun.  There  was  not  a  more 
industrious  water-carrier  in  all  Granada,  nor  (me  more 
merry  withal.  The  streets  rang  with  his  dieerful 
voice  as  he  trudged  alter  bis  donkey,  singing  forth  the 
usual  sammernote  that  resounds  through  the  Spanisli 
towns;  "  Quim  qtuere  agva — agva  mas  fria  que  la 
nieve  ?"—"  Who  wants  water — water  colder  than 
snow  ?  Who  wants  water  from  the  well  of  the  Al- 
hambra,  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal  ?"  When  he 
served  a  customer  with  a  sparkling  glass,  it  was  al- 
ways with  a  pleasant  word  that  caused  a  smile;  and 
if,  perchance,  it  was  a  comely  dame  or  dimpling  dam- 
sel, it  was  always,  with  a  sly  leer  and  a  compUment 
to  her  beauty  that  was  irresistible.  Tbns  Peregil  the 
Gallego  was  noted  throughout  all  Granada  for  being 
one  of  the  civilest,  pleasantest,  and  happiest  of  mor- 
tals. Yet  it  is  not  he  who  sings  loudest  and  jokes 
most  that  has  tbe  lightest  heart.  Under  all  this  air 
of  merriment,  honest  Peregil  had  his  cares  and 
trouble.  He  bad  a  lai^  fiunily  of  ragged  children  to 
support,  who  were  hungry  and  clamorous  as  a  nest 
of  young  swallows,  and  beset  hnu  with  their  out- 
cries for  food  whenever  he  came  home  of  an  even- 
ing. He  had  a  helpmate  too,  who  was  any  tbing  but 
a  help  to  him.  She  had  been  a  village  beauty  before 
marriage,  noted  for  her  skill  at  dancing  the  bolero 
and  rattling  tbe  oastaflets;  and  she  still  retained  her 
early  propensities,  spending  the  bard  earnings  of 
honest  Peregil  in  frippery,  and  laying  the  very  donkey 
under  requisition  for  junketing  parlies  into  tlie  coun- 
try on  Sundays,  andSaints'-days,  and  those  innnmer- 
aUe  holidays  which  are  rather  more  numerous  in 
Spain  than  the  days  of  the  week.  With  aU  this  she 
was  a  little  of  a  slattern,  something  more  of  a  lie-a- 
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bed,  and,  above  dl,  a  gossip  of  the  nrst  water;  ne- 
glecting bonse,  household,  and  every  thing  else,  to 
loiter  slip-shod  in  the  houses  of  her  gossip  neigbboars. 

He,  however,  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  accommodates  the  yoke  of  matrimony  to  the 
submissive  neck.  Peregtl  bore  all  the  heavy  dispen- 
sations of  wife  and  children  with  as  meek  a  spirit  as 
his  donkey  bore  the  water-jars;  and,  however  he 
might  shake  his  ears  in  private,  never  ventured  to 
question  the  household  virtues  of  his  slattern  spouse. 

He  loved  his  children  too  even  as  an  owl  loves  its 
owlets,  seeing  in  them  his  own  image  multiplied  and 
perpetuated;  for  they  were  a  sturdy,  long-backed, 
bandy-legged  little  brood.  The  great  pleasure  of  bo- 
nest  PeregU  was,  whenever  be  could  afford  himself  a 
scanty  holiday,  and  bad  a  handful  of  maravedies  to 
spare,  to  take  the  whole  litter  forth  with  him,  some  in 
.  his  arms,  some  tugging  at  his  skirts,  and  some  trudging 
at  his  heels,  and  to  treat  them  to  a  gambol  among  the 
ordiardsof  the  Yega,  while  his  wife  was  dancing  with 
ber  holiday  friends  in  the  Angosturas  of  the  Darro. 

It  was  a  late  hour  one  summer  night,  and  most  of 
the  water-carriers  had  desisted  fW>m  dicir  toils.  The 
day  had  been  nnconmionly  sultry ;  the  night  was  one 
of  those  ddicious  moonlights,  which  tempt  the  in- 
habitants of  those  southern  climes  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  heat  and  inaction  of  the  day,  by  linger- 
ing in  the  open  air  and  enjoying  its  tempered  sweet- 
ness until  after  midnight. — Customers  for  water  were 
therefore  still  abroad.  Peregil,  like  a  considerate 
pains-taking  little  Gather,  thou^t  of  his  hungry  chil- 
dren. "  One  more  journey  to  the  well,"  said  he  to 
himself, "  to  earn  a  Sunday's  puchero  for  (be  little 
ones."  So  saying,  he  trudged  manfblly  up  the  steep 
avenue  of  the  Alhambra,  singing  as  he  went,  and 
now  and  then  bestowing  a  hearty  thwack  with  a  cud- 
gel on  the  flanks  of  bis  donkey,  eitlier  by  way  of  ca- 
dence to  the  song,  or  refreshment  to  the  animal ;  for 
dry  blows  serve  in  lien  of  provenda  in  Spain  for  all 
beasts  of  burden. 

When  arrived  at  the  well,  he  found  it  deserted  by 
every  one  except  a  solitary  stranger  in  Moorish  garb, 
seated  on  the  stone  bench  in  the  moonlight.  Peregil 
paused  at  first  and  regarded  him  with  surprise,  not 
unmixed  with  awe,  but  the  Moor  feebly  beckoned 
him  to  approach.  "  I  am  faint  and  ill,"  said  he ; 
"  aid  me  to  return  to  the  city,  and  I  will  pay  thee 
douMe  what  thou  couMst  gain  by  thy  jars  of  water." 

The  honest  heart  of  the  little  water-carrier  was 
touched  with  compassion  at  the  appeal  of  tlie  stranger. 
"  God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  ask  fee  or 
reward  tor  doing  a  common  act  of  humanity."  He 
accordingly  helped  the  Moor  on  his  donkey,  and  set 
off  slowly  for  Granada,  the  poor  Moslem  being  so  weak 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  him  on  the  animal  to  keep 
him  from  foiling  to  the  earth. 

When  they  entered  the  city,  the  water-carrier  de- 
manded whither  he  should  conduct  turn.  '^  Alas ! " 
said  the  Moor  faintly,  "  I  have  neither  home  nor  ha- 
bitation, I  am  a  stranger  in  the  land.    Suffer  me  to 


lay  my  bead  this  night  beneath  tby  rool^  and  Ibsi 
sbalt  be  amply  repaid." 

Honest  Peregil  (bus  saw  himself  unexpectedly  sad- 
dled with  an  infidel  guest,  but  be  was  too  bmnane  t* 
refuse  a  night's  shelter  to  a  fellow  bong  in  so  C9rian 
a  plight,  so  he  conducted  the  Moor  to  Us  dweffiag. 
The  children,  who  had  sallied  forth  open-maatfaed  as 
usual  on  hearing  the  tramp  of  the  doDkey,  ran  Inci 
with  afhright,  when  they  beheld  tbe  torinned  stnager, 
and  hid  themselves  behind  their  molba.  Tbe  latter 
stepped  fbrth  intrepidly,  like  a  ruffling  ha  bdbre 
her  brood  when  a  vagrant  dog  approaches. 

"What  infidel  companion,"  cried  she,  "m^Us 
you  have  brought  home  at  this  late  boor,  to  tew 
upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition  ?  " 

"  Be  quiet,  wife,"  replied  the  Gallego,  "beRsa 
poor  sick  stranger,  without  friend  or  home;  voattt 
thou  turn  him  forth  to  perish  m  tbe  slreels?" 

Tbe  wife  would  still  have  remonstrated,  tar  il- 
tfaough  she  lived  in  a  hovel,  she  was  a  foiioos  stietiR 
for  the  credit  of  her  house;  the  little  water-carriff, 
however,  for  onoe  was  stiff-necked,  and  refused  » 
bend  beneath  the  yoke.  He  assisted  the  poor  Moaien 
to  alight,  and  spread  a  mat  and  a  sheep-skin  for  Mb 
<m  the  ground,  m  the  coolest  part  of  the  bonse  ;  beiag 
the  only  kind  of  bed  that  bis  poverty  afforded. 

In  a  little  while  the  Moot  was  sdzed  with  \kiat 
convulsions,  wliich  defied  all  the  ministering  skill  d 
the  simple  waterH»rrier.  The  eye  of  tbe  poor  pi- 
tient  acknowledged  his  kindness.  During  an  wter^ 
of  his  fits  he  called  him  to  bis  side,  and  aMtaiag 
him  in  a  low  voice,  "  My  end,"  said  be,  "  I  faa '« 
at  band.  If  I  die  I  bequeath  you  tfais  box  asarr- 
ward  for  your  charity : "  so  saying,  be  opened  bit 
albomoz,  or  cloak,  and  showed  a  small  boxaf  sandiA 
wood,  strapped  round  his  body.  "God  ^nrnt, ny 
friend,"  replied  the  worthy  little  Gdkgo,  "  that  yoa 
may  live  many  years  to  enjoy  your  treasure,  'wbatenr 
it  may  be."  The  Moor  shook  liis  bead;  be  laid  kit 
hand  upon  the  box,  and  would  have  said  somelbiK 
more  concerning  it,  hut  his  convulsions  returned  villi 
increased  violence,  and  in  a  little  while  he  expired. 

Tbe  water-carrier's  wife  was  now  as  one  daind- 
ed.    "  This  comes,"  said  she,  "  of  your  fboiib  get/ 
nature,  always  imming  into  scrapes  to  obUgssitan. 
What  will  become  of  us  when  this  cmpse  b 
our  bonse?    We  shall  be  sent  to  prison  as 
ers;  and  if  we  escape  with  our  lives,  eball  be 
by  notaries  and  algoazils." 

Poor  Peregil  was  m  equal  tribulation,  and  ^imA 
repented  himself  of  having  done  a  good  deed,  it 
length  a  thought  strui^  him.  "  It  is  not  yet  diy," 
said  be;  "I  can  convey  the  dead  body  oat  of  ih( 
city,  and  bury  it  in  the  sands  oa  the  baidis  of  tki 
Xenil.  No  one  saw  the  Moor  enter  onr  dwelling,  a^  ■; 
no  one  will  know  any  thing  of  bis  death." 

So  said,  so  done.  Tbe  wife  aided  turn ;  tbey  al' 
tbe  body  of  tbe  unfortunate  Mostan  In  tbe  atf  <■ 
which  he  had  expired,  laid  it  aofoss  the  aaa,  ^ft- 
r^  set  out  with  it  for  (he  banks  of  the  river. 
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As  ill  lack  voald  have  it,  there  lived  opposite  to  the 
water-carrier  a  barber  named  Pedrillo  Pedrugo,  one 
of  the  most  prying,  tattling,  and  mischief-making  of 
his  gossip  tribe.  He  was  a  weasel-faced,  spider-leg- 
ged varlet,  supple  and  insinuating;  the  famous  barber 
of  Seville  could  not  surpass  him  for  his  universal  know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  of  others,  and  he  had  no  more 
power  of  retention  than  a  sieve.  It  was  said  that  he 
slept  but  with  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  kept  one  ear  un- 
covered, so  that,  even  in  his  sleep,  be  might  see  and 
hear  alt  that  was  going  on.  Certain  it  is,  he  was  a 
sort  of  scandalous  chronicle  for  the  quid-nuncs  of 
Granada,  and  had  more  customers  than  all  the  rest  of 
his  fraternity. 

This  meddlesome  barber  heard  Peregil  arrive  at  an 
nnusoal  hour  at  night,  and  the  exclamations  of  his 
wife  and  children.  His  head  was  instantly  popped 
out  of  a  little  window  which  served  him  as  a  look- 
«ul,  and  he  saw  his  neighbour  assist  a  man  in  Moorish 
garb  into  his  dwelling.  This  was  so  strange  an  oc- 
currence, that  Pedrillo  Pedrugo  slept  not  a  wink  that 
night.  Every  five  minutes  he  was  at  his  loop-hole, 
watching  the  lights  that  gleamed  through  the  chinks 
of  his  neighbour's  door,  and  before  daylight  he  beheld 
Peregil  sally  forth  with  his  donkey  unusually  laden. 
The  inquisitive  barber  was  in  a  Rdget;  he  slipped 
on  his  clothes,  and,  stealing  forth  silently,  followed 
the  water-carrier  at  a  distance,  until  he  saw  him  dig 
a  hole  in  the  sandy  bank  of  the  Xenll,  and  bury 
something  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  dead  body. 

The  barber  hied  him  home,  and  fidgetted  about  his 
shop,  setting  every  thing  upside  down,  until  sunrise. 
He  then  took  a  basin  under  his  arm,  and  sallied  forth 
to  the  hoDse  of  his  daily  customer  the  alcalde. 

The  alcalde  was  just  risen.  Pedrillo  Pedrugo  seated 
him  in  a  chair,  threw  a  napkin  round  bis  neck,  put  a 
basin  of  hot  water  under  his  chin,  and  b^an  to  mol- 
lify his  beard  with  his*fingers. 

"Strange  doings!"  said  Pedrugo,  who  played 
barber  and  newsmonger  at  the  same  time — "  Strange 
doings !  Robbery,  and  murder,  and  burial,  all  in 
one  night ! " 

"  Hey ! — how  I — what  is  that  you  say?"  cried  the 
alcalde. 

"  I  say,"  replied  the  barber,  rubbing  a  piece  of  soap 
over  the  nose  and  mouth  of  tlie  dignitary,  for  a  Spa- 
nish barber  disdains  to  employ  a  brush — "  I  say  that 
Peregil  the  Gallego  has  robbed  and  murdered  a 
Moorish  Mussulman,  and  buried  him,  this  blessed 
night.  Maldita  sea  la  iiocAe— accursed  be  the  night 
for  the  same!" 

"  Bat  bow  do  you  know  all  this  ?"  demanded  the 
alcalde. 

"  Be  patient,  Seilor,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about 
it,"  replied  Pedrillo,  taking  him  by  the  nose  and 
sliding  a  razor  over  his  cheek.  He  tlien  recounted  all 
that  he  bad  seoi,  going  through  both  operations  at  the 
same  time,  shaving  his  beard,  washing  his  chin,  and 
wiping  him  dqy  with  a  dirty  na|Ain,  while  he  was 
robbing,  mordering,  and  burying  the  Moslem. 


Now  it  so  happened  that  this  alcalde  was  one  of  the 
most  overbearing,  and  at  the  same  time  most  griping 
and  corrupt  curmudgeons  in  all  Granada.  It  could 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  he  set  a  high  value  upon 
justice,  for  he  sold  it  at  its  weight  in  gold.  He  pre- 
sumed the  case  in  point  to  be  one  of  murder  and 
robbery ;  doubtless  there  must  be  rich  spoil ;  how 
was  it  to  be  secured  into  the  legitimate  hands  of  the 
law  ?  for  as  to  merely  entrapping  the  delinquent — 
that  would  be  feeding  the  gallows ;  but  entrapping 
the  booty — that  would  be  enriching  the  judge,  and 
such,  according  to  bis  creed,  was  the  great  end  of 
justice.  So  thinking,  he  summoned  to  his  presence 
his  trustiest  alguazil — a  gaunt,  hungry-looking  varlet, 
clad  according  to  the  custom  of  his  order,  in  the 
ancient  Spanish  garb,  a  broad  black  beaver  turned  up 
at  the  sides;  a  quaint  ruff;  a  small  black  cloak 
dangling  from  his  shoulders;  rusty  black  under- 
dolhes  that  set  off  his  spare  wiry  frame,  while  in  his 
hand  he  bore  a  slender  white  wand,  the  dreaded 
insignia  of  his  office.  Such  was  the  legal  blood-hound 
of  the  ancient  Spanish  breed,  that  he  put  upon  the 
traces  of  the  unlucky  water-carrier,  and  such  was  his 
speed  and  certainty,  that  he  was  upon  the  haunches 
of  poor  Peregil  before  he  had  returned  to  his  dwell- 
ing, and  brought  both  him  and  his  donkey  before  the 
dispenser  of  justice. 

The  alcalde  bent  u|H)n  him  one  of  his  most  terrific 
frowns.  "  Hark  ye,  culprit!"  roared  lie,  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  knees  of  the  little  Gallego  smite  toge- 
ther—" hark  ye,  culprit !  there  is  no  need  of  denying 
thy  guUt,  every  thing  is  known  to  me.  A  gallows  is 
the  proper  reward  for  the  crime  thou  bast  committed, 
but  I  am  merciful,  and  readily  listen  to  reason.  The 
man  that  has  been  murdered  in  thy  house  was  a  Moor, 
an  infidel,  the  enemy  of  our  faith.  It  was  doubtless 
in  a  lit  of  religious  zeal  that  thou  hast  slain  him.  I 
will  be  indulgent,  therefore ;  render  up  the  property 
of  which  thou  hast  robbed  him,  and  we  will  hush  the 
matter  up." 

The  poor  water-carrier  called  upon  all  the  saints  to 
witness  his  innocence ;  alas !  not  one  of  them  ap- 
peared; and  if  they  had,  the  alcalde  would  have 
disbelieved  the  whole  calendar.  The  water-carrier 
related  the  whole  story  of  the  dying  Moor  witlt  the 
straight-forward  simplicity  of  truth,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  "  Wilt  thou  persist  in  saying,"  demanded  the 
judge,  "that  this  Moslem  had  neither  gold  nor 
jewels,  which  were  the  object  of  thy  cupidity?" 

"  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  your  worship,"  replied 
the  water-carrier,  "  he  had  nothing  but  a  small  box 
of  sandal  wood,  whk;h  tie  bequeathed  to  me  in  reward 
for  my  services." 

"  A  box  of  sandal  wood  !  a  box  of  sandal  wood ! " 
exclaimed  the  alcalde,  his  eyes  sparkling  at  the  idea 
of  precious  jewels.  "  And  where  is  Ihislmx  ?  where 
have  you  concealed  it  ?" 

"  An'  it  please  your  grace,"  replied  the  water- 
carrier,  "  it  is  in  one  of  the  panniers  of  my  mule, 
and  heartily  at  the  service  of  your  worship." 
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He  had  hardly  spoken  Ute  woi-ds,  when  the  keen 
alguazil  darted  off  and  re-appeared  in  an  instant  witli 
the  mysterious  box  of  sandal  wood.  The  alcalde 
opened  it  with  an  eager  and  trembling  hand;  all 
pressed  forward  to  gaze  upon  the  treasures  it  was 
expected  to  contain;  when,  to  their  disappointment, 
nothing  appeared  within,  but  a  parchment  scroll, 
covered  with  Arabic  characters,  and  an  end  of  a 
waxen  taper. 

When  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  con- 
viction of  a  prisoner,  justice,  even  in  Spain,  is  apt  to 
be  impartial.  The  alcalde  having  recovered  from  his 
disappointment,  and  found  that  there  was  really  no 
booty  in  the  case,  now  listened  dispassionately  to 
the  explanation  of  the  water-carrier,  which  was  corro- 
borated by  the  testimony  of  his  wife.  Being  con- 
vinced, therefore,  of  his  innocence,  he  discharged 
him  from  arrest;  nay  more,  he  permitted  him  to 
carry  off  the  Moor's  legacy,  the  box  of  sandal  wood 
and  its  contents,  as  the  well-merited  reward  of  his 
humanity;  but  he  retained  his  donkey  in  payment  of 
costs  and  charges. 

Behold  the  unfortunate  little  Gallego  reduced  once 
more  to  the  necessity  of  being  his  own  water-carrier, 
and  trudging  up  to  the  well  of  the  Alhambra  with  a 
great  earthen  jar  upon  hb  shoulder. 

As  he  toiled  up  the  hill  in  the  heat  of  a  summer 
noon,  his  usual  good  humour  forsook  him.  "  Dog 
of  an  alcalde  !"  would  he  cry,  "to  rob  a  poor  man 
of  the  means  of  bis  subsistence,  of  the  best  friend  he 
had  in  the  world ! "  And  then,  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  beloved  companion  of  bis  labours,  all  the  kind- 
ness of  his  nature  would  break  forth.  "  Ah  donkey 
of  my  heart!"  would  he  exclaim,  resting  his  burden 
on  a  stone,  and  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow — 
"  Ah  donkey  of  my  heart!  I  warrant  me  thou 
thinkest  of  thy  old  master !  I  warrant  me  thou 
missest  the  water-jars — poor  beast!" 

To  add  to  hb  afflictions,  his  wife  received  him,  on 
hb  return  home,  with  whimperings  and  repinings ; 
she  had  clearly  the  vantage  ground  of  him,  having 
warned  him  not  to  commit  the  egregious  act  of  hos- 
pitality that  had  brought  on  him  all  these  misfortunes; 
and,  like  a  knowing  woman,  she  took  every  occasion 
to  throw  her  superior  sagacity  in  hb  teeth.  If  ever 
her  children  lacked  food,  or  needed  a  new  garment, 
she  could  answer  with  a  sneer — "  Go  to  your  father 
— he  b  heir  to  King  Chico  of  the  Alhambra :  ask  bun 
to  help  you  out  of  the  Moor's  strong-box." 

Was  ever  poor  mortal  so  soundly  punished  for 
having  done  a  good  action  ?  The  unlucky  Peregil 
was  grieved  in  flesh  and  spirit,  but  still  he  bore 
meekly  with  the  railings  of  hb  spouse.  At  length, 
one  evening,  when,  after  a  hot  day's  toil,  she  taunted 
him  in  the  usual  manner,  he  lost  all  patience.  He 
did  not  venture  to  retort  upon  her,  but  hb  eye  rested 
upon  the  box  of  sandal  wood,  which  lay  on  a  shelf 
Willi  lid  half  open,  as  if  laughing  in  mockery  at  his 
vexation.  Seizing  it  op,  he  dashed  it  with  indignation 
to  tlie  floor : — "  Unlncky  was  the  day  that  I  ever  set 


eyes  on  thee,"  he  cried,  "or  sheHcroliliy 
beneath  my  roof !" 

As  the  box  struck  the  floor,  (heMOnriHtiiE 
and  the  parchment  scroll  rolled  talk  Pn^i 
regarding  the  scroll  for  some  timeiBiModrgtap 
At  lengUi  rallying  hb  ideas—"  Who  bum,'  M 
he,  "  but  this  writing  may  be  of  nmci^iitac 
as  the  Moor  seems  to  have  goarded  il  rt  nt 
care?"  Picking  it  up,  therefore,  he;* Hi h 
bosom,  and  the  next  morning,  as  he  whsw* 
through  the  streets,  he  stopped  at  the  dtifiiVn 
a  native  of  Tangiers,  who  sold  tniUtdf 
fumery  in  the  Zacatin,  and  asked  him  taoiki 
contents. 

The  Moor  read  the  scroll  attentinly,  tha* 
hb  beard  and  smiled.  " This  manDsa^"* 
"  is  a  form  of  incantation  for  the  icconi;  d^ 
treasure,  that  b  nnder  the  power  ol  od 
It  is  said  to  have  sndi  virtue,  that  the  itrai^i 
and  bars,  nay  the  adamantine  rack  i)aH.vl< 
before  it!" 

"  Bah ! "  cried  the  little  Gallego,  "tUii 
to  me?  I  am  no  enchanter,  and  know«ii 
buried  treasure."  So  saying,  he  riHmhkwIli* 
jar,  left  the  scroll  in  the  hands  of  lkV«' 
trudged  forward  on  hb  daily  rounds. 

That  evening,  however,  as  he  restedlirf* 
twilight  at  the  well  of  the  Alhan*n,tl« 
number  of  gossips  assembled  at  (be  pin-*' 
conversation,  as  b  not  unusual  attbitite^ 
turned  upon  old  tales  and  traditions  of  >  ^ 
nature.  Being  all  poor  as  rats,  they  d»**' 
culiar  fondness  upon  the  popular  thenie"'^ 
riches  left  by  the  Moors  in  various  pirt^ 
hambra.  Above  all,  they  concurred  is  '^ 
there  were  great  treasures  buried  deep** 
under  the  tower  of  the  seven  Boat 

These  stories  made  an  undteal  '«^^* 
mind  of  honest  Per^l,  and  they  a*^ 
deeper  into  his  thoughts  as  he  retnnrf''* 
the  darkling  avenues.  "  If,  after  A  ^' 
be  treasure  hid  beneath  that  tower— m"* 
I  left  with  the  Moor  should  enaUe  mei«^ 
In  the  sudden  ecstasy  of  the  thought  be  Is'' 
let  fall  hb  water-jar.  . 

That  n^ht  he  tumbled  and  tossed,  and <^ 

ly  get  a  wink  of  sleep  for  the  Aoughte  il** 
wildering  his  brain.  Bright  aad  early,  te* 
the  shop  of  the  Moor,  and  told  him  aH  *** 
ing  in  hb  mind.  "  You  can  read  Anfc' 
"  suppose  we  go  together  to  the  tower.* 
effect  of  the  charm ;  if  it  fiils  we  «t  »* 
than  before,  but  if  it  succeeds  we  wffl  sk*' 
all  the  treasure  we  may  fiscover."      ^ 

"  Hold,"  replied  the  Moslem;  "ite^ 
softicient  of  itself;  it  must  be  read  *«* 
the  light  of  a  taper  singularly  cen^iosB*^ 
pared,  the  ingredients  of  wbfcA  arc**  " 
reach.   Without  such  taper  the  sen*  ««•'* 

"  Say  no  more !"  cried  the  BtUe  G*S* 
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sudi  a  taper  at  hand,  an^  will  bring  it  here  in  a  mo- 
ment." So  saying,  he  hast^ed  home,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  the  end  of  yellow  wax  taper  that  he  liad 
fooud  in  the  box  of  sandal  wood. 

The  Moor  felt  it  and  smell  to  it.  "  Here  are  rare 
and  costly  perfomes,"  said  be,  "  combined  with  this 
ydlow  wax.  This  is  tlie  kind  of  taper  specified  in 
the  scroll.  While  this  bums,  the  strongest  walls  and 
most  secret  caverns  will  remain  open.  Woe  to  him, 
however,  who  lingers  ^illiin  until  it  he  exUngaished. 
He  will  remain  enchanted  with  the  treasure." 

It  was  now  agreed  between  them  to  try  the  charm 
that  very  night.  At  a  late  hour,  therefore,  when  no- 
thing was  stirring  but  bats  and  owls,  they  ascended 
the  woody  hill  of  the  Alhambra,  and  approached  that 
awful  tower,  shrouded  by  trees  and  rendered  formid- 
able by  so  many  traditionary  tales.  By  the  light  of 
a  lanthorn,  they  groped  their  way  through  boshes, 
and  over  fiJIen  stones,  to  tlie  door  of  a  vault  beneath 
the  tower.  With  fear  and  trembling  they  descended 
a  flight  of  steps  cut  into  the  rock.  It  led  to  an  empty 
chamber  damp  and  drear,  from  which  another  flight 
of  steps  led  to  a  deeper  vault.  In  this  way  they  de- 
scended four  several  flights,  leading  into  as  many 
vaults  one  below  the  other,  but  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
was  solid;  and  though,  according  to  tradition,  there 
remained  three  vaults  still  below,  it  was  said  to  be 
impossible  to  penetrate  further,  the  residue  being 
shut  up  by  strong  enchantment.  The  air  of  this  vault 
was  diunp  and  chilly,  and  bad  an  earthy  smell,  and 
the  light  scarce  cast  forth  any  rays.  They  paused 
here  for  a  time  in  breathless  suspense,  until  they 
faintly  heard  the  clock  of  the  watch-tower  strike  mid- 
night; upon  this  lliey  lit  the  waxen  taper,  which 
diffosed  an  odour  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and 
slorax. 

The  Moor  began  to  read  in  a  hurried  voice.  He 
had  scarce  finished  when  there  was  a  noise  as  of  sub- 
terraneous thunder.  The  earth  shook,  and  the  floor 
yawning  open,  disclosed  a  flight  of  steps.  Trembling 
with  awe  they  descended,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
lanthorn  found  themselves  in  anollier  vault,  covered 
with  Arabic  inscriptions.  In  the  centre  stood  a  great 
chest,  secured  with  seven  bands  of  steel,  at  eacli  end 
of  which  sat  an  enchanted  Moor  in  armour,  but  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue,  being  controlled  by  the  power  of 
the  incantation.  Before  the  chest  were  several  jars 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  In 
the  largest  of  these  they  thrust  their  arms  up  to  the 
elbow,  and  at  every  dip  hauled  forth  handfols  of  Inroad 
yellow  pieces  of  Moorish  gold,  or  bracelets  and  orna- 
ments of  the  same  precious  metal,  while  occasionally 
a  necklace  of  Oriental  pearls  would  stick  to  their  lin- 
gers. Still  they  trembled  and  breathed  short  while 
cramming  their  pockets  with  the  spoils;  and  cast 
many  a  fearful  glance  at  tlie  two  enchanted  Moors, 
who  sat  grim  and  motionless,  glaring  upon  tliem  with 
unwinking  eyes.  At  length,  struck  with  a  sudden 
panic  at  some  fancied  noise,  they  both  rushed  up  tlie 
slaircase,  tumbled  over  one  another  into  the  upper 


apartment,  overturned  and  exUngnisbed  the  waxen 
taper,  and  tlie  pavement  agaui  closed  with  a  thunder- 
ing sound. 

Filled  with  dismay,  Uiey  did  not  pause  until  they 
had  groped  their  way  out  of  the  tower,  and  beheld 
the  sUrs  shinmg  through  the  trees.  Then  seating 
themselves  upon  the  grass,  they  divided  the  spoil, 
determined  to  content  themselves  for  the  present  with 
this  mere  skimming  of  the  jars,  but  to  return  on  some 
future  night  and  drain  them  to  the  bottom.  To  make 
sure  of  eadi  other's  good  faith,  also,  they  divided  the 
talismans  between  them,  one  retaining  the  scroll  and 
the  other  the  taper;  this  done,  they  setoff  with  light 
hearts  and  well-lined  pockets  for  Granada. 

As  they  wended  their  way  down  the  hill,  the 
shrewd  Moor  whispered  a  woi-d  of  counsel  in  the  ear 
of  the  simple  little  water-carrier. 

"Friend  Peregil,"  said  he,  "all  this  affair  must 
be  kept  a  profound  secret  until  we  have  secured  the 
treasure  and  conveyed  it  out  of  harm's  way.  If  a 
whisper  of  it  gets  to  the  ear  of  the  alcalde  we  are 
undone ! " 

"Certamly,"  replied  the  Gall^,  "nothing can 
he  more  true." 

"Friend  Peregil,"  said  the  Moor,  "you  are  a 
discreet  man,  and  I  make  no  doubt  can  keep  a  secret : 
but  you  have  a  wife." 

"  She  shall  not  know  a  word  of  it,"  replied  the 
little  water-carrier  sturdily. 

"Enough,"  said  the  Moor,  "I  depend  lipon  thy 
discretion  and  thy  promise." 

Never  was  promise  more  positive  and  sincere ;  but , 
alas !  what  man  can  keep  a  secret  from  his  wife  ? 
Certainly  not  such  a  one  as  Peregil  the  water-carrier, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  loving  and  tractable  of  hus- 
bands. On  his  return  home,  he  found  his  wife  mop- 
ing in  a  corner.  "  Mighty  well,"  cried  she  as  he 
entered,  "  you  've  come  at  last ;  after  rambling  about 
until  this  hour  of  the  niglit.  I  wonder  you  have  not 
brought  home  another  Moor  as  a  housemate."  Then 
bursting  into  tears,  she  began  to  wring  her  hands 
and  smite  her  breast:  "Unhappy  woman  that  I 
am ! "  exdauued  she,  "  what  will  become  of  me !  My 
house  stripped  and  plundered  by  lawyers  and  algua- 
zils ;  my  husband  a  do-no-good,  that  no  longer  brings 
home  bread  for  his  family,  but  goes  rambling  about 
day  and  night,  with  infidel  Moors !  O  my  cliildreti ! 
my  children!  what  will  become  of  us?  we  sliall  all 
have  to  beg  in  the  streets ! " 

Honest  Peregil  was  so  moved  by  Uie  distress  of  his 
spouse,  that  he  could  not  help  whimpering  also.  His 
heart  was  as  full  as  his  pocket,  and  not  to  be  re- 
strained. Thrusting  his  hand  into  tite  latter,  he 
hauled  forth  three  or  four  broad  gold  pieces,  and  slip- 
ped them  into  her  bosom.  Tlie  poor  woman  stared 
with  astonishment,  and  oonid  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  golden  shower.  Before  she  could  re- 
cover her  surprise,  the  Uttle  Gallego  drew  forth  a 
I  diain  of  gold  and  dangled  it  before  her,  capering 
I  with  exultation,  his  mouth  distended  from  car  to  ear. 
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"Holy  Virgin  protect  us!"  exclaimed  the  wife. 
"  What  hast  thoa  been  doing,  Peregil  ?  snrely  thou 
hast  not  been  committing  murder  and  robbery ! " 

The  idea  scarce  entered  the  brain  of  the  poor  wo- 
man, when  it  became  a  certainly  with  her.  She  saw 
a  prison  and  a  gallows  in  the  distance,  and  a  little 
bandy-le^ed  Gallego  hanging  pendant  from  it;  and, 
overcome  by  the  horrors  coqjured  up  by  her  ima- 
gination, fell  into  violent  hysterics. 

What  could  the  poor  man  do?  He  had  no  other 
means  of  pacifying  his  wife  and  dispelling  the  phan- 
toms of  her  fancy,  than  by  relating  the  whole  story 
of  his  good  fortune.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do 
until  he  had  exacted  from  her  the  most  solemn  promise 
to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  from  every  living  being. 

To  describe  her  joy  would  be  impossible.  She 
flung  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  husband,  and 
almost  strangled  him  with  her  caresses.  "Now, 
wife,"  exclaimed  the  little  man  with  honest  exulta- 
tion, "what  say  you  now  to  the  Moor's  legacy? 
Henceforth  never  abuse  me  for  helping  a  fellow- 
creature  in  distress." 

The  honest  Gallego  retired  to  his  sheep-skin  mat, 
and  slept  as  soundly  as  if  on  a  bed  of  down.  Not  so 
his  wife;  she  emptied  the  whole  contents  of  Iiis 
pockets  upon  the  mat,  and  sat  all  night  counting  gold 
pieces  of  Arabic  coin,  trying  on  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings, and  iancying  the  figure  she  should  one  day 
make  when  permilted  to  enjoy  her  riches. 

Ou  the  following  morning,  the  honest  Gall^^ 
look  a  broad  golden  coin,  and  repaired  with  it  to  a 
jeweller's  shop  in  the  Zacatin  to  offer  it  for  sale, 
pretendmg  to  have  found  it  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Alhambra.  The  jeweller  saw  that  it  had  an  Arabic 
inscription,  and  was  of  the  purest  gold ;  he  offered, 
however,  but  a  third  of  its  value,  with  which  the  wa- 
ter-carrier was  perfectly  content.  Peregil  now  bought 
new  clothes  for  his  Utile  flock,  and  all  kinds  of  toys, 
together  with  ample  provisions  for  a  hearty  meal,  and, 
returning  to  his  dwelling,  set  all  his  children  danc- 
ing around  him,  while  he  capered  in  the  midst,  the 
happiest  of  fathers. 

The  wife  of  the  water-carrier  kept  her  promise  of 
secrecy  with  surprising  strictness.  For  a  whole  day 
and  a  half  she  went  about  with  a  look  of  mystery  and 
a  heart  swelling  almost  to  bursting,  yet  she  held  her 
peace,  though  surrounded  by  her  gossips.  It  is  true, 
she  could  not  help  giving  herself  a  few  airs,  apolo- 
gized for  her  ragged  dress,  and  talked  of  ordering  a 
new  basquifla  all  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  bogles, 
and  a  new  lace  mantilla.  She  threw  out  hints  of  her 
husband's  intention  of  leaving  off  his  trade  of  water- 
carrying,  as  it  did  not  altogether  agree  with  his 
health.  In  fact  she  thought  they  should  all  retire  to 
the  country  for  the  sununer,  that  the  children  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  mountain  air,  for  there  was 
no  living  in  ihe  city  in  this  sultry  season. 

The  neighbours  stared  at  each  other,  and  tlionght 
the  poor  woman  had  lost  her  wits ;  and  her  airs  and 
graces  and  elegant  pretensions  were  Ihe  Ihcmeof  nui- 


v»sal  scoffing  and  merrimefit  among herbieodt,tke 
moment  her  back  was  turned. 

If  she  restrained  herself  abroad,  boweTer,sfaeii- 
demnified  herself  at  home,  and  pattiagi  stria;  •( 
rich  Oriental  pearls  ronnd  her  neck,  Moorish Incddi 
on  her  arms,  and  an  aigrette  of  diimuds  to  In 
head,  sailed  backwards  and  forwards  in  her  slatUn 
rags  about  the  room,  now  and  then  tofpic^  to  ad- 
mire herself  in  a  piece  of  broken  mimr.  Rt;,  in 
the  impulse  of  her  simple  vanity,  she  could hk  roist, 
on  one  occasion,  showing  herself  at  the  «Wow,  to 
enjoy  the  effect  of  her  finery  on  the  passes  li]. 

As  the  fates  would  have  it,  PedriUo  Pedn^lbe 
meddlesome  barber,  was  at  this  momeDt  sittig;iij|f 
in  his  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ttreet,  ita 
his  ever- watchful  eye  caught  the  gparUe  of  i  it 
mond.  In  an  instant  be  was  at  his  ioop^nle,  n» 
noitring  the  slattern  spouse  of  tbd  water-am. 
decorated  with  the  splendour  of  an  easlernbride.  h 
sooner  had  he  taken  an  aooirate  inventory  of  her  i 
naments,  than  he  posted  off  with  aU  speed  to  Ihei^ 
calde.  In  a  little  while  Ihe  hungry  algiaiO  n 
again  on  the  scent,  and  before  tlie  day  was  over  ti 
unfortunate  Peregil  was  again  dragged  into  tbep 
sence  of  the  judge. 

"  How  is  this,  villain ! "  cried  the  alcalde  is  >  ^ 
nous  voice.  "YonloldmethattheiofideiwhoiiM 
in  your  house  left  nothing  behind  but  an  enftrctf 
fer,  and  now  I  hear  of  your  wife  fiaonting  in  if 
rags  decked  out  with  pearls,  and  diauMHids.  Witoi 
that  thou  art !  prepare  to  render  np  the  spoils  «fi^ 
miserable  victim,  and  to  swing  on  the  gailofsth^* 
already  tired  of  waiting  for  thee." 

The  terrified  water-carrier  feU  on  histos'l'' 
made  a  full  relation  of  the  marvelloas  «»■>'' ™ 
which  he  had  gained  his  wealth.  The  ilaMe,  a« 
alguazil,  and  the  inquisitive  bariier,  /esMed  vA 
greedy  ears  to  this  Arabian  ule  of  endwuedtteasm 
The  alguazil  was  dispatched  to  bring  the  Moor  ik 
had  assisted  in  the  incantation.  The  Moslem  etfen* 
half  frightened  out  of  hisvirits  at  finding  hi(»eUiil'< 
hands  of  the  harpies  of  the  law.  When  hebeheUw 
water-carrier  standing  with  sheepish  looks  ao^''"'' 
cast  countenance,  he  comprehended  the  wb*"* 
ter.  "Miserable  annual,"  said  he,  ashepw"''* 
him,  "did  I  not  warn  thee  against  babl)lii5»*5 
wife?" 

The  story  of  the  Moor  couidded  exactly  w*** 
of  his  colleague ;  bat  the  alcalde  affected  to  h*** 
belief,  and  threw  out  menaces  of  imprisoiW 
rigorous  investigation. 

"  Soflly,  good  Senor  Alcalde,"  said  the  Massd«« 
who  by  this  Ume  had  recovered  bis  usual  shrew «* 
and  self-possession.  "  Let  us  not  mar  Fotln""* 
vours  iu  Ihe  scramble  for  them.  Nobodykw"' 
thing  of  this  matter  but  oursdvefr-let  »  ^ 
secret.  There  is  wealth  enough  in  the  c***  *  ^^ 
rich  us  all.  Promise  a  fair  division,  and  all* 
proiluced— refuse,  and  the  cave  shall  remain*^ 
closed." 
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The  alcaldeconsulted  apart  with  thealgaazil.  The 
latter  was  an  old  fox  in  his  profession.  "Promise 
anything,"  said  he,  "  antil  you  get  possession  of  the 
treasare.  Yoa  may  then  seize  upon  thtf  whole,  and 
If  he  and  bis  accomplice  dare  to  murmur,  threaten 
them  with  the  fagot  and  the  stake  as  infldels  and 
sorcerers." 

The  alcalde  relbhed  the  advice.  Smoothing  his 
brow  and  turning  to  the  Moor,  "  This  is  a  strange 
story,"  said  he,  "and  may  be  true,  but  I  must  have 
ocular  proof  of  it.  This  very  night  yon  must  repeat 
the  incantation  in  my  presence.  If  there  be  really  such 
treasure,  we  will  share  it  amicably  between  us,  and 
say  nothing  further  of  the  matter ;  if  ye  have  deceived 
me,  expect  no  mercy  at  my  hands.  In  the  mean 
time  yon  must  remain  in  custody." 

The  Moor  and  the  waterHsarrier  cheerfully  agreed 
to  these  conditions,  satisfied  that  the  event  would 
prove  the  truth  of  their  words. 

Towards  midnight  the  alcalde  sallied  forth  secretly, 
attended  by  the  alguazil  and  the  meddlesome  barber, 
all  strongly  armed.  They  conducted  the  Moor  and 
the  water-carrier  as  prisoners,  and  were  provided 
with  the  stout  donkey  of  the  latter  to  bear  off  the  ex- 
pected treasure.  They  arrived  at  the  tower  without 
being  observed;  and  tying  the  donkey  to  a  fig-tree, 
descended  into  the  fourth  vault  of  the  tower. 

The  scroll  was  produced,  the  yellow  waxen  taper 
lighted,  and  the  Moor  read  the  form  of  incantation. 
Theearth  trembled  as  before,  and  the  pavement  opened 
with  a  thundering  sound,  disclosing  the  narrow  flight 
of  steps.  The  alcalde,  the  alguazil,  and  the  barber 
were  struck  aghast,  and  could  not  summon  courage 
to  descend.  The  Moor  and  the  water-carrier  entered 
the  lower  vault,  and  found  the  two  Moors  seated 
as  before,  silent  and  motionless.  They  removed  two 
of  the  great  jars,  filled  with  golden  coin  and  precious 
stones.  The  water-carrier  bore  them  up  one  by  one 
upon  bis  shoulders,  but  though  a  strong-backed  little 
man,  and  accustomed  to  carry  burdens,  he  staggered 
beneath  their  weight,  and  found,  when  slung  on  each 
side  of  his  donkey,  they  were  as  much  as  the  animal 
could  bear. 

"  Let  us  be  content  for  the  present,"  said  the  Moor, 
"  here  is  as  much  treasure  as  we  can  carry  off  without 
being  perceived,  and  enough  to  make  us  all  wealthy 
to  our  heart's  desire." 

"  Is  there  more  treasure  remaining  behind  ?"  de- 
manded the  alcalde. 

"  The  greatest  prize  of  all,"  said  the  Moor, "  a  huge 
coffer  bound  with  bands  of  steel,  and  filled  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones." 

"Let  us  have  up  the  coffer  by  all  means,"  cried 
the  grasping  alcalde. 

"  I  will  descend  for  no  more,"  said  the  Moor  dog- 
gedly; "enough  is  enough  tor  a  reasonable  man — 
more  is  superfluous." 

'*  And  I,"  said  the  water-carrier,  "  will  bring  up 
no  further  burden  to  break  the  back  of  my  poor  don- 
key," 


Finding  commands,  threats,  and  entreaties  equally 
vain,  the  alcalde  turned  to  hb  two  adherents.  "Aid 
me,"  said  he,  "  to  bring  up  the  coffer,  and  Us  con- 
tents shall  be  divided  between  us."  So  saying  he 
descended  the  steps,  followed  with  trembling  reluc- 
tance by  the  algnazil  and  the  barber. 

No  sooner  did  the  Moor  behold  them  fairly  earthed 
than  he  extinguished  tlie  yellow  taper ;  the  pavement 
closed  with  its  usual  crash,  and  the  three  worthies 
remained  buried  in  its  womb. 

He  then  hastened  up  the  different  flights  of  steps, 
nor  stopped  until  in  the  open  air.  The  little  water- 
carrier  followed  him  as  fast  as  his  short  legs  would 
permit. 

"  What  hast  thou  done?"  cried  Peregil,  as  soon  as 
he  could  recover  breath.  "  The  alcalde  and  the  other 
two  are  shut  up  in  the  vault." 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Allah !"  said  the  Moor  devouUy. 

"  And  will  yon  not  release  them  ?"  demanded  the 
Gallego. 

"  Allah  forbid !"  replied  the  Moor,  smoothing  his 
beard.  "  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  they 
shall  remain  enchanted  until  some  future  adventurer 
arrive  to  break  the  charm.  The  will  of  God  be 
done !"  So  saying,  he  hnried  the  end  of  the  waxen 
taper  for  among  the  gloomy  thickets  of  the  glen. 

There  was  now  no  remedy,  so  the  Moor  and  the 
water-carrier  proceeded  with  the  richly  laden  donkey 
towards  the  city,  nor  could  honest  Peregil  refrain  from 
hugging  and  kissing  his  long-eared  fellow  labourer, 
thus  restored  to  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  law ;  and 
in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  which  gave  the  simple-hearted 
little  man  most  joy  at  the  moment,  the  gaining  of  the 
treasure,  or  the  recovery  of  the  donkey. 

The  two  partners  in  good  lock  divided  their  spoil 
amicably  and  fairiy,  except  that  the  Moor,  who  had 
a  little  taste  for  trinketry,  made  out  to  get  into  his 
heap  the  most  of  the  pearls  and  precious  stones  and 
other  baubles,  but  then  he  always  gave  the  water- 
carrier  in  lieu  magnificent  jewels  of  massy  gold,  of 
five  times  the  size,  with  which  the  latter  was  heartily 
content.  They  took  care  not  to  linger  within  reach 
of  accidents,  but  made  off  to  enjoy  their  wealth  un- 
disturbed in  other  countries.  The  Moor  returned  to 
Africa,  to  his  native  city  of  Tetuan,  and  the  Gallego, 
with  his  wife,  hischUdren  and  his  donkey,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Portugal.  Here,  under  the  admo- 
nition and  tuition  of  bis  wife,  he  became  a  personage 
of  some  consequence,  for  she  made  the  worthy  little 
man  array  his  long  body  and  short  legs  in  doublet  and 
hose,  with  a  feather  in  his  hat  and  a  sword  by  his 
side;  and  laying  aside  his  familiar  appellation  of  Pe- 
regil, assumed  the  more  sonorous  title  of  Don  Pedro 
Gil :  his  progeny  grew  up  a  thriving  and  merry- heart- 
ed, though  short  and  bandy-legged  generation,  while 
Seilora  Gil,  befringed,  belaced  and  betasselled  from 
her  head  to  her  heels,  with  glittering  rings  on  every 
finger,  became  a  model  of  slattern  fashion  and  finery. 

As  to  the  alcalde  and  his  adjuncts,  they  remained 
shut  up  under  the  great  tower  of  the  seven  floors, 
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and  there  they  remain  ipeU-bound  at  the  present 
day.  Whenever  there  shall  be  a  lack  in  Spain  of 
pimping  barbers,  sbarkii^  algnazils,  and  cormpt  al- 
caldes, they  may  be  sought  after ;  bat  if  they  have  to 
wait  antil  snch  time  for  thek  deliTerance,  there  is 
danger  of  their  enchantment  enduring  uitil  dooms- 
day. 


THE  LEGKND  OF 

THE  ROSE  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA; 

01, 

THE  PAGE  AND  THE  GEE-FALCON. 


Fob  some  lime  after  the  surrender  of  Granada  by 
the  Moors,  (hat  delightful  city  was  a  frequent  and  fa- 
vourite residence  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  until  they 
were  frightened  away  by  successive  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes, which  toppled  down  various  houses,  and 
made  the  old  Moslem  towers  rock  to  their  foundation. 

Many  many  years  then  rolled  away  daring  which 
Granada  was  rarely  honoured  by  a  royal  guest.  The 
palaces  of  the  nobility  remained  silent  and  shut  up ; 
and  the  Alhambra,  like  a  slighted  beauty,  sat  in 
mournful  desolation  among  her  neglected  gardens. 
The  tower  of  the  Infantas,  once  the  residence  of  the 
three  beautiful  Moorish  princesses,  partook  of  the 
general  desolation,  and  the  spider  spun  her  web 
athwart  the  gilded  vault ,  and  bats  and  owls  nestled  in 
those  chambers  that  had  been  graced  by  the  presence 
of  Zayda,  Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda.  The  neglect  of 
this  tower  may  partly  have  been  owing  to  some  su- 
perstitious notions  of  the  neighbours.  It  was  ru- 
moured that  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  Zorahayda, 
who  had  perished  in  that  tower,  was  often  seen  by 
moonlight  seated  beside  the  fbontain  in  the  hall,  or 
moaning  about  the  battlements,  and  that  the  notes 
of  her  silver  lute  would  be  heard  at  midniglttby 
wayfarers  passing  along  the  glen. 

At  length  the  city  of  Granada  was  once  more  wel- 
comed by  the  royal  presence.  All  the  world  knows 
tliat  Philip  y  was  the  first  Bourbon  that  swayed  the 
Spanish  sceptre.  All  the  world  knows  that  he  mar- 
ried, in  second  nuptials,  Elizabetta  or  Isabella  (for 
they  are  the  same),  the  beautiful  princess  of  Parma ; 
and  all  the  world  knows  that  by  this  chain  of  con- 
tingencies a  French  prince  and  an  Italian  princess 
were  seated  together  on  the  Spanish  throne.  For 
the  reception  of  this  illustrious  pair,  the  Alhambra 
was  repaired  and  fitted  up  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. The  arrival  of  the  court  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  lately  deserted  palace.  The  clangour 
of  drum  and  trumpet,  the  tramp  of  steed  about  the 
avenues  and  outer  court,  the  glitter  of  arms  and  dis- 
play of  banners  about  barbacan  and  battlement,  re- 
called the  ancient  and  warlike  glories  of  the  fortress. 
A  softer  spirit,  however,  reigned  within  the  royal  pa- 


lace. There  was  the  rusthog  of  robes  aal  the  cn- 
tious  tread  and  moimoringTnceof  rcTereatialew- 
tiers  about  the  antidiambers;  a  kNteringofpageiMd 
maids  of  honour  about  the  gardens,  and  ifaewsBilgi 
music  stealing  from  open  casements. 

Among  those  who  attended  in  the  tniaof  tiiew- 
narchs  was  a  favourite  page  of  the  queoi,  naiied  Riyi 
de  Alaroon.  Tosay  that  he  was  a&nariltp^of 
the  queen  was  at  once  to  speak  bb  alapuD,  hr 
every  one  in  the  suite  of  the  stately  EliakeUa  *m 
chosen  for  grace,  and  beauty,  and  aocoofliteeaiL 
He  was  just  tamed  of  dghteen,  light  aiidliilcor 
form,  and  graceful  as  a  yoang  Antinoat.  T«  tk 
queen  he  was  all  deference  and  respect,  yet  hem 
at  heart  a  roguish  stripling,  petted  and  tpofledbile 
ladies  about  the  coart,  and  experienced  In  iheiB 
of  women  far  beyond  his  years. 

This  loiteriBg  page  was  one  momiiig  nnlii; 
about  the  groves  of  the  Generalife,  irbicb  otoW 
the  grounds  of  the  Alhambra.  He  had  taka  vk 
him  for  his  amusement  a  favourite  ger-fakon  of  ik 
queen.  In  the  oourse  of  his  rambles,  sedag  a  bM 
rismg  from  a  thicket,  he  unhooded  the  hawk  audit 
bun  fly.  The  bkon  towered  high  in  (be  as,  mi 
a  swoop  at  his  quarry,  but  missing  it,  soiRd  ani 
regardless  of  the  calls  of  tlie  page.  The  litter  H: 
lowed  the  truant  bird  with  his  eye,  in  its  OfUMi 
flight,  until  he  saw  it  alight  upon  die  bitlkanist' 
a  remote  and  lonely  tower,  in  the  outfr  vail  el  Ik 
Alhambra,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  thai  se|» 
rated  the  royal  fortress  from  the  groundi  af  ii( 
Generalife.  It  was  in  foci  the  "Tower  of ikPii*- 
cesses." 

The  page  descended  into  the  ravine  and  appMAd 
the  tower,  but  it  bad  no  entrance  frumli(^'*|^ 
its  lofty  height  rendered  any  attempt  tsnle '4  fni^ 
less.  Seeking  one  of  the  gates  of  the  htin»,  tbo*^ 
fore,  he  made  a  wide  ditmit  to  thalwleo(ttwl*>«B 
fodng  within  the  walls. 

A  small  garden  enclosed  by  a  trellis-wort  of  m* 
overhung  with  myrtle,  lay  before  the  tower.  Opotf 
a  wicket,  the  page  passed  between  bed*  of  law 
and  thickets  of  roses  to  the  door.    It  wasda9<l^  \ 
bolted.    A  crevice  in  the  door  gave  bim  a  ^  <|^ 
the  interior.    There  was  a  small  Moorish  *••»** 
fretted  walls,  light  marble  columns,  and  aiii>ti^ ; 
fountain  surrounded  with  flowers.    In  lli«  «**" 
hung  a  gilt  cage,  containing  a  singing  bird;  \e»^ 
It,  on  a  chair,  lay  a  tortoise-shell  cat  amoBjK* 
silk  and  other  articles  of  female  labonr,  and  a  ^ 
decorated  with  riUrans  leaned  against  the  fa"**^ 

Rnyz  de  Alarcon  was  struck  with  the*  W« 
female  taste  and  elegance  m  a  lonely,  and,  as  1«  »* 
supposed,  deserted  tower.  They  reminded  h» 
the  tales  of  enchanted  halls  current  in  the  Aiiaiw" 
and  the  tortoise-shell  cat  might  be  some  spdl^ 
princess. 

He  knocked  graiUy  at  the  door.   A  beauliw* 
peeped  out  fnaa  a  little  window  abore,  hot* 
«tanlly  withdrawn.     "        '•-'        '■"• 


lie  waited  expeding**' 
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door  would  be  opened,  bat  be  waited  in  vain ;  no 
footstep  was  to  be  heard  within — all  was  sUent.  Had 
his  senses  deceived  liim,  or  was  this  beautiful  appa- 
riiioD  the  &iry  of  the  tower?  He  knoclced  again, 
and  more  loii^y.  After  a  little  while  the  beaming 
face  once  more  peeped  forth ;  it  was  that  of  a  Moom- 
ing  damsel  of  fifteen. 

The  page  immediately  doffed  his  plumed  bonnet, 
and  entreated  in  the  most  courteous  accents  to  be 
permitted  to  ascend;  the  tower  in  pursuit  of  his  falcon. 

"  I  dare  not  open  the  door,  Seftor,"  replied  the 
little  damsel  blnshfaig,  "  my  aont  has  forbidden  it." 

"  I  do  beseech  you,  fair  maid— it  is  the  favourite 
falcon  of  the  queen :  I  dare  not  return  to  the  palace 
without  it." 

"  Are  you  then  one  of  the  cavaliers  of  tlie  court  ?" 

"  I  am,  fair  maid;  but  I  shall  lose  the  queen's  fa- 
vour and  my  place,  if  I  lose  this  hawk." 

"  Santa  Maria !  it  is  against  you  cavaliers  of  the 
court  my  aunt  has  charged  me  especially  to  bar  the 
door." 

"  Against  wicked  cavaliers  doubtless,  but  I  am 
none  of  these,  but  a  simple  liarmiess  page,  who  will 
be  ruined  and  undone  if  you  deny  me  this  small 
request." 

The  heart  of  the  little  damsel  was  touched  by  the 
distress  of  the  page.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  he 
should  be  ruined  for  the  want  of  so  trifling  a  boon. 
Surely  too  he  could  not  be  one  of  those  dangerous 
beings  whom  her  aunt  had  described  as  a  species  of 
cannibal,  ever  on  the  prowl  to  make  prey  of  thought- 
less damsels ;  he  was  gentle  and  modest,  and  stood 
so  entreatingly  with  cap  in  hand,  and  looked  so 
charming. 

The  sly  page  saw  that  the  garrison  began  to  waver, 
and  redoubled  his  entreaties  in  such  moving  terau, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  mortal  maiden  to 
deny  him;  so  the  blushing  little  warden  of  the 
tower  descended  and  opened  the  door  with  a  trem- 
hiing  hand ;  and  if  the  page  had  been  charmed  by  a 
mere  glimpse  of  her  countenance  from  the  window, 
he  was  ravished  by  the  full  length  portrait  now  re- 
vealed to  him. 

Her  Andalusian  bodice  and  trim  basquiAa  set  off 
tte  round  but  delicate  symmetry  of  her  form,  which 
was  as  yet  scarce  verging  into  womanhood.  Hergiossy 
hair  was  parted  on  her  fwehead,  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  and  decorated  with  a  fresh-plucked  rose, 
according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  country.  It 
is  true  her  complexion  was  tinged  by  the  ardour  of  a 
southern  san,  but  it  served  to  give  richness  to  the 
mantUng  bloom  of  her  cheek,  and  to  heighten  the 
lustre  of  her  melting  eyes. 

Rnyz  de  Alarcon  beheld  all  this  with  a  single 
glance,  for  it  became  him  not  to  tarry ;  he  merely 
murmured  bis  acknowledgments,  and  then  bounded 
lightly  up  the  spiral  staircase  in  quest  of  his  falcon. 

He  soon  returned  with  the  truant  bird  upon  his 
flsL  The  damsel,  in  the  mean  time,  had  seated  her- 
selt  by  the  fountain  in  the  hall,  and  was  winding  | 


silk ;  but  in  her  agitation  she  let  foil  the  reel  upon 
the  pavement.  The  page  sprang  and  picked  it  up, 
then  dtt^ing  gracefully  on  one  knee  presented  it  to 
ber;  but,  seizing  tlie  hand  extended  to  receive  it, 
imprinted  on  it  a  kiss  more  fervent  and  devout  than 
be  had  ever  imprinted  on  the  foir  band  of  his 
sovereign. 

"Ave  Maria,  Seflor!"  exclaimed  the  damsel,  blush- 
ing still  deeper  wilh  confusion  and  surprise,  for  never 
before  had  she  received  such  a  salutation. 

The  modest  page  made  a  thousand  apologies,  as- 
suring lier  it  was  the  way,  at  court,  of  expressing  the 
most  profound  homage  and  respect. 

Her  anger,  if  anger  she  felt,  was  easily  pacified, 
but  her  agitation  and  embarrassment  continued,  and 
she  sat  blushing  deeper  and  deeper,  wilh  her  eyes 
cast  down  upon  her  work,  entangling  the  silk  which 
she  attempted  to  wind. 

The  cunning  page  saw  the  confusion  in  the  oppo- 
site camp,  and  would  fain  have  profited  by  it,  but 
the  fine  speeches  he  would  have  ultered  died  upon 
his  lips;  his  attempts  at  gallantry  were  awkward  and 
ineffectual,  and  lo  his  surprise,  the  adroit  page,  who 
had  figured  with  such  grace  and  effrontery  among 
the  most  knowing  and  experienced  ladies  of  the  court, 
found  himself  awed  and  abashed  in  the  presence  of  a 
simple  damsel  of  fifteen. 

In  fact,  tlie  artless  maiden,  in  her  own  modesty 
and  innocence,  had  guardians  more  effectual  than  the 
bolts  and  bars  prescribed  by  her  vigilant  aunt.  Still, 
where  is  the  female  bosom  proof  against  the  first 
whisperings  of  love  ?  The  little  damsel,  with  all  her 
artlessness,  instinctively  compreliended  all  that  the 
foltering  tongue  of  the  page  failed  to  express,  and  her 
heart  was  fluttered  at  beholding,  for  the  first  time,  a 
lover  at  her  feel — and  such  a  lover  ! 

The  diffidence  of  the  page,  though  genuine,  was 
short-lived,  and  he  was  recovering  his  usual  ease 
and  confidence,  when  a  shrill  voice  was  heard  at  a 
distance. 

"My  aunt  is  returning  from  mass!"  cried  the 
damsel  in  affright :  "  I  pray  you,  Seilor,  depart." 

"  Not  until  you  grant  me  that  rose  from  your  hair 
as  a  remembrance." 

She  hastily  untwisted  the  rose  from  ber.raven  locks. 
"  Take  it,"  cried  she,  agitated  and  blushing,  "but 
pray  begone." 

The  page  took  the  rose,  and  at  the  same  time 
covered  with  kisses  the  fair  band  that  gave  it.  Then, 
placing  the  flower  in  his  bonnet,  and  taking  the  fal- 
con apoa  his  fist,  he  bounded  off  through  the  garden, 
bearing  away  with  him  the  heart  of  the  gentle  Jacinta. 
When  the  vigilant  aunt  arrived  at  the  tower,  she 
remarked  the  agitation  of  her  niece,  and  an  air  of 
confusion  in  the  hall ;  but  a  word  of  explanation  suf- 
ficed. "  A  ger-folcon  had  pursued  his  prey  into  the 
ball." 

"  Mercy  on  us !  to  think  of  a  folcon  flying  into  the 
tower.  Did  ever  one  bear  of  so  saucy  a  hawk!  Why, 
the  very  bird  in  the  cage  is  not  safe ! " 
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The  vigilant  Fredegonda  was  one  of  the  most  wary 
of  ancient  spinsters.  She  had  a  becoming  terror  and 
distrust  of  what  she  denominated  "  the  opposite  sex," 
which  had  gradually  increased  through  a  long  life  of 
celibacy.  Not  that  the  good  lady  bad  ever  suffered 
trom  their  wiles,  nature  having  set  up  a  safeguard  in 
her  face  that  forbade  all  trespass  upon  her  premises; 
but  ladies  who  have  least  cause  to  fear  for  themselves, 
are  most  ready  to  keep,  a  watch  over  their  more 
tempting  neighbours. 

The  niece  was  the  oi-phan  of  an  ofBeer  who  had 
fallen  in  the  wars.  She  had  been  educated  in  a  con- 
vent, and  had  recently  been  transferred  from  her  sa- 
cred asylum  to  the  immediate  guardianship  of  her 
aunt,  under  whose  overshadowing  care  she  vegetated 
In  obscurity,  like  an  opening  rose  blooming  beneath  a 
briar.  Nor  indeed  is  this  comparison  entirely  acci- 
dental; for,  to  tell  the  truth,  her  fresh  and  dawning 
beauty  had  caught  the  public  eye,  even  in  her  seclu- 
sion, and,  with  that  poetical  turn  common  to  the 
people  of  Andahisia,  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  given  her  the  appellation  of  "  the  Rose  of 
the  Alhambra." 

The  wary  aunt  continued  to  keep  a  faithful  watch 
over  her  tempting  little  niece  as  long  as  the  court 
continued  at  Granada,  and  flattered  herself  that  her 
vigilance  had  been  successful.  It  is  true,  the  good 
lady  was  now  and  then  discomposed  by  the  (inkling 
of  guitars  and  chanting  of  love  ditties  from  the  moon- 
lit groves  beneath  the  lower;  but  she  would  exhort 
her  niece  to  shut  her  ears  against  such  idle  minstrelsy, 
assuring  her  that  it  was  one  of  the  arts  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  by  which  simple  maids  were  often  lured 
to  their  undoing.  Alas !  what  cliance  with  a  simple 
maid  has  a  dry  lecture  against  a  moonlight  sere- 
nade? 

At  length  King  Philip  cut  short  his  sojourn  at  Gra- 
nada, and  suddenly  departed  with  all  his  traui.  The 
vigilant  Fredegonda  watched  the  royal  pageant  as  it 
issued  forth  fivm  the  Gate  of  Jastice  and  descended 
the  great  avenue  leading  to  the  city.  When  the  last 
banner  disappeared  from  her  sight,  she  returned 
exulting  to  her  tower,  for  all  her  cares  were  over.  To 
her  surprise,  a  light  Arabian  steed  pawed  the  ground 
at  the  wicket-gate  of  the  garden  :— to  her  horror, 
she  saw  through  the  thickeU  of  roses  a  youth,  in  gaily 
embroidered  dress,  at  the  feet  of  her  niece.  At  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  he  gave  a  tender  adieu,  bound- 
ed lightly  over  the  barrier  of  reeds  and  myrtles,  sprang 
upon  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

The  tender  JacinU,  in  the  agony  of  her  grief,  lost 
all  thought  of  her  aunt's  displeasure.  Throwing  hei> 
self  into  her  arms,  she  broke  forth  into  sobs  and  tears. 

"  Ay  de  mi ! "  cried  she ;  "he's  gone !— he's  gone ! 
—he's  gone!  and  I  shall  never  see  him  more!" 

"  Gone !— who  is  gone  ?— what  youth  is  that  I  saw 
at  your  feet?" 

"  A  queen's  page,  aunt,  who  came  to  bid  me  fare- 
well." 

"  A  queen's  page,  child ! "  echoed  the  vigilant  Fre- 


degonda fiiintly;  "and  when  did  yon  beome  t^ 
quainted  with  a  queen's  page?" 

"  The  morning  that  the  ger-blcon  came  into  tbe 
tower.  It  was  the  queen's  ger-folcon,  and  he  cant 
in  pursuit  of  it." 

"  Ah  silly,  silly  girl !  know  that  there  are  no  ger- 
falcons half  so  dangerous  as  these  yoong  prsnbii^ 
pages,' and  it  is  precisely  such  ample  blrdiisilKe 
that  they  pounce  upon." 

The  aunt  was  at  first  indignant  at  leanm;  that,  in 
despite  of  her  boasted  vigilance,  a  tender  idomane 
had  been  carried  on  by  tbe  youthful  lOTen,)kM(t 
beneath  her  eye ;  but  when  she  found  Uiat  her  m^ 
hearted  niece,  though  thus  exposed,  vithoal  \iitp- 
tection  of  bolt  or  bar,  to  all  the  madiiiutions  die 
opposite  sex,  had  come  forth  unsinged  from  tbe  b 
ordeal,  she  consoled  herself  with  tlie  penasioDtii 
it  was  owing  to  (he  chaste  and  cautioas  maxims  ii 
which  she  bad,  as  it  were,  steeped  her  to  tbe  w 
lips. 

While  the  aunt  laid  this  soothing  onctiog  lobe 
pride,  the  niece  treasured  up  the  oft-repealed  wkj  i 
fidelity  of  the  page.  But  what  is  the  love  of  resltei 
roving  man?  A  vagrant  stream  that  dallies  for  a  i« 
with  each  flower  upon  its  bank,  then  pissaoa,  ad 
leaves  them  all  in  tears. 

Days,  weeks,  months  elapsed,  and  nothJafinn 
was  heard  of  the  page.  The  pomegranale  ripawl 
the  vine  yielded  up  its  fruit,  tbe  aaummal  rains  it 
scended  in  torrents  from  the  moantaimjtheSimi 
Nevada  became  covered  with  a  snowy  iBaiiiif,attl 
wintry  blasts  howled  through  the  halls  of  ti>e  ^^ 
hambra— still  he  came  not.  The  winter  passed  aw 
Again  the  genial  spring  burst  forth  wili  *^*' 
blossom  and  balmy  zephyr;  thesnowiwHrff'*' 
the  mountains,  until  none  remained  bet  m****! 
summit  of  Nevada,  glistening  t\miagtlbesiiltrjsi* 
mer  air.  SUII  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Vx^'' 
page. 

In  the  mean  tune,  the  poor  little  Jacmtapetp 
and  thoughtful.  Her  former  occupations  »iKlai««^ 
menu  were  abandoned,  her  silk  lay  entangW  ■* 
guitar  unstrung,  her  flowers  were  neglect«li  i« 
notes  of  her  bird  unheeded,  and  her  eyes,  m*  ^ 
bright,  were  dimmed  with  secret  weeping-  "*? 
solitude  could  be  devised  to  foster  the  P*"  ' 
love-lorn  damsel,  it  would  be  such  a  place  a^ 
hambra,  where  every  thing  seems  disposed  ViJ^ 
tender  and  romantic  reveries.  It  is  a  ^«'7P'"\ 
for  lovers :  how  hard  (hen  to  be  alone  in  saoai* 
radise — and  not  merely  alone,  but  forsaken  -^ 

"  Alas,  silly  child ! "  would  the  suid  «nd  !««»* 
late  Fredegonda  say,  when  she  found  her  nie«  » 
of  her  desponding  moods-"  did  I  not  w^^J 
against  the  wiles  and  deceptions  of  tbesem^^  : 

cooldst  thou  expect,  too,  from  one  of » ^^^ 
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with  one  so  bnmble  and  portionless  as  thou.  Pluck 
op  ifay  resolution,  tlierefore,  and  drive  these  idle  no- 
lions  from  thy  mind." 

The  words  of  the  immaculate  Fredegonda  only 
served  to  increase  the  melancholy  of  lier  niece,  but 
she  sought  to  indulge  it  in  private.  At  a  late  hour 
one  midsummer  night,  after  her  aunt  had  retired  to 
rest,  she  remained  alone  in  the  hall  of  the  tower,  seat- 
ed beside  the  alabaster  fountain.  It  was  here  that 
the  faithless  page  had  first  knelt  and  kissed  her  hand ; 
it  was  here  that  he  had  often  vowed  eternal  fidelity. 
The  poor  little  damsel's  heart  was  overladen  with  sad 
and  tender  recollections,  her  tears  began  to  flow,  and 
slowly  fell  drop  by  drop  into  the  fountain.  By  de- 
grees the  crystal  water  became  agitated,  and — bubble 
— bubble — bubble — boiled  up  and  was  tossed  about, 
until  a  female  figure,  richly  clad  in  Moorish  robes, 
slowly  rose  to  view. 

Jadnta  was  so  frightened  that  she  fled  from  the 
ball,  and  did  not  venture  to  return.  The  next 
morning  she  related  what  she  had  seen  to  her  aunt, 
but  the  good  lady  treated  it  as  a  phantasy  of  her 
troubled  mind,  or  supposed  she  had  fallen  asleep  and 
dreamt  beside  the  fountain.  "  Tlion  bast  been  tiiink- 
ing  of  the  story  of  the  three  Moorish  princesses  that 
once  inhabited  this  tower,"  continued  she,  "and  it 
has  entered  into  thy  dreams." 

"  What  story,  aunt  ?    I  know  nothing  of  it." 

"  Thou  hast  certainly  heard  of  the  three  princesses, 
2^yda,  Zorayda,  and  Zoraliayda,  who  were  confined 
in  this  tower  by  the  king  their  father,  and  agreed  to 
fly  with  three  Christian  cavaliers.  The  two  first 
accomplished  their  escape,  but  the  third  foiled  in  her 
resolution,  and  it  is  said,  died  in  thb  tower." 

"  I  now  recollect  to  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Jadnta, 
"  and  to  have  wept  over  the  fate  of  tlie  gentle  Zora- 
hayda." 

"  Thon  mayest  well  weep  over  her  fate,"  con- 
tinaed  the  aunt,  "  for  the  lover  of  Zorahayda  was  thy 
ancestor.  He  long  bemoaned  his  Moorbh  love,  but 
time  cured  him  of  his  grief,  and  he  married  a  Spanish 
lady,  from  whom  thou  art  descended." 

Jacinta  ruminated  upon  these  words.  "That 
what  I  have  seen  is  no  phantasy  of  tlie  brain,"  said 
,<he  to  herself,  "  I  am  confidenL  If  indeed  it  be  the 
'spirit  of  the  gentle  Zorahayda,  which  I  have  heard 
lingers  about  this  tower,  of  what  should  I  be  afraid? 
I'll  watch  by  the  fountain  to-night— perhaps  the  visit 
will  be  repeated." 

Towards  midnight,  when  every  thing  was  quiet, 
she  again  took  her  seat  m  the  hall. .  As  the  bell  in 
tba  distant  watch-lower  of  tlie  Alhambra  struck  the 
midnight  hour,  the  fountain  was  again  agitated;  and — 
l)ok|>le— bubble— bubble— it  tossed  about  the  waters 
nnlll  the  Moorish  female  again  rose  to  view.  She 
was  young  and  beautiful ;  her  dress  was  rich  with 
jewels,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  silver  lute.  Jacinta 
trembled  and  was  faint,  but  was  reassured  by  the  soft 
and  plaintive  voice  of  the  apparition,  and  the  sweet 
expresaion  of  her  pale,  melancholy  countenance. 


"Daughter  of  mortality,"  said  she,  "what  aileth 
tbee  ?  Why  do  thy  tears  trouble  my  fountain,  and 
thy  sighs  and  plaints  disturb  the  quiet  watches  of  the 
night?" 

"  I  weep  because  of  the  faithlessness  of  man,  and 
I  bemoan  my  solitai^  and  forsaken  stale." 

"  Take  comfort ;  thy  sorrows  may  yet  have  an  end . 
Thou  belioldest  a  Moorish  princess,  who,  like  thee, 
was  unhappy  in  her  love.  A  Christian  knight,  thy 
ancestor,  won  my  heart,  and  would  have  home  me 
to  his  native  land  and  to  the  bosom  of  his  church. 
I  was  a  convert  in  my  heart,  but  I  lacked  courage 
equal  to  my  foith,  and  luigered  till  too  late.  For 
this  the  evil  genii  are  perqiitted  to  hive  power  over 
me,  and  I  remain  enchanted  in  thb  lower  until  some 
pure  Clirislian  will  deign  to  break  the  magic  spell. 
Wilt  thou  underlake  the  task?" 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  damsel  trembling. 

"  Come  hither  then,  and  fear  not ;  dip  thy  hand 
in  the  fountain,  sprinkle  the  water  over  me,  and 
baptize  me  after  the  maimer  of  tliy  faith;  so  shall  the 
enchantment  be  dispelled,  and  my  troubled  spirit 
have  repose." 

The  damsel  advanced  with  faltering  steps,  dipped 
her  hand  in  the  fountain,  collected  water  in  the  palm, 
and  sprinkled  it  over  the  pale  face  of  the  phantom. 

The  latter  smiled  with  ineffable  benignity.  She 
dropped  her  silver  lute  at  the  feet  of  Jacinta,  crossed 
her  white  arms  upon  her  bosom  and  melted  from 
sight,  so  that  it  seemed  merely  as  if  a  shower  of  dew 
drops  had  fallen  into  the  fountain. 

Jacmta  retired  from  the  hall  filled  with  awe  and 
wonder.  She  scarcely  dosed  her  eyes  that  night, 
but  when  she  awoke  at  day-break  out  of  a  troubled 
slumber,  tlie  whole  appeared  to  her  like  a  distem- 
pered dream.  On  descending  into  the  hall,  however, 
the  truth  of  the  vision  was  established,  for,  beside 
the  fountain,  she  beheld  the  silver  lute  glittering  in 
tlie  morning  sunshine. 

Slie  hastened  to  her  aunt,  to  relate  all  that  had 
befallen  her,  and  called  her  to  behold  the  lute  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  reality  of  her  story.  If  the  good 
lady  had  any  lingering  doubts,  they  were  removed 
when  Jacinta  touched  tlie  instrument,  for  she  drew 
forth  such  ravisliing  tones  as  to  tliaw  even  tlic  frigid 
bosom  of  the  immaculate  Fredegonda,  that  region  of 
eternal  winter,  into  a  genial  flow.  Notliing  but 
supernatural  melody  could  have  produced  such  an 
effect. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  lute  became  every 
day  more  and  more  apparent.  The  wayfarer  passing 
by  the  tower  was  detained,  and,  as  it  were,  spell- 
bound, in  breathless  ecstasy.  The  very  birds  gather- 
ed in  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  hushing  their  own 
strains,  listened  in  charmed  silence. 

Rumour  soon  spread  the  news  abroad.  The  in- 
habitants of  Granada  thronged  to  the  Alhambra  to 
catch  a  few  notes  of  the  transcendent  music  that 
floated  about  the  lower  of  Las  Infantas. 

The  lovely  little  minstrel  was  at  length  drawn 
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finrth  Yh>in  her  r«treat.  The  rich  aiid  powerfal  of 
the  land  cont^ded  who  should  entertain  and  do 
honour  to  her;  or  rather,  who  should  secnre  the 
charms  of  her  lute  to  draw  fiisbionable  throngs  to 
theh-  saloons.  Wherever  she  went  her  vigilant  aunt 
kept  a  dragon  watch  at  her  elbow,  awing  the  throngs 
of  impassioned  admirers,  who  hnng  in  raptures  on 
her  strains.  The  report  of  her  wonderful  powers 
spread  from  city  to  city.  Malaga,  Seville,  Cordova, 
all  became  successively  mad  on  the  theme;  nothing 
was  ulked  of  throughout  Andalusia  but  the  beauti- 
M  minstrel  of  the  Alhambra.  How  coold  It  be 
otherwise  among  a  people  so  masical  and  gallant  as 
the  Andalusians,  when  the  tute  was  magical  in  its 
powers,  and  the  minstrel  inspired  by  love? 

While  all  Andalusia  was  thus  music-mad,  a  dif- 
ferent mood  prevailed  at  the  coQrt  of  Spain.  Philip  V, 
as  is  well  linown,  was  a  miserable  hypochondriac, 
and  Stthject  to  all  kinds  of  fancies.  Sometimes  he 
would  keep  to  bis  bed  for  weeks  K^ther,  groaning 
nnder  imaginary  complaints.  At  other  times  he 
would  Insist  upon  abdicating  his  throne,  to  the  gre£lt 
annoyance  of  his  royal  spouse,  who  had  a  strong 
relish  for  the  splendours  of  a  court  and  the  glories  of 
a  crown,  and  gnided  the  sceptre  of  her  imbecile  lord 
with  an  expert  and  steady  hand. 

Nothing  was  found  to  be  soeflicacions  in  dispelling 
the  royal  megrims  as  the  powers  of  music ;  the  queen 
took  care,  therefore,  to  have  the  best  performers, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  at  hand,  and  retained 
the  famous  Italian  singer,  Farihelli,  about  the  eodrt 
as  a  kind  of  royal  physician. 

At  the  moment  we  treat  of,  however,  a  fi«ak  had 
come  over  the  mind  of  this  sapient  and  illo^trioas 
Bourbon  that  surpassed  all  former  vagaries.  After  a 
long  spell  of  imaginary  illness,  which  set  all  the 
strains  of  Farinelli,  and  the  consultations  of  a  whole 
Orchestra  of  court  fiddlers  at  defiance,  the  monarch 
fau-ly,  in  idea,  gave  np  the  ghost,  and  conddered 
himself  absolutely  dead. 

This  would  have  been  harmless  enough,  and  even 
convenient  both  to  his  queen  and  courtiers,  had  he 
been  content  to  remain  in  the  quietude  befitting  a 
dead  man,  but  to  their  annoyance  he  Insisted  upon 
having  the  funeral  ceremonies  perfbrmed  over  bim, 
and,  to  their  inexpressible  perplexity,  began  to  grow 
impatient  and  to  revile  bitterly  at  tliem  for  negligence 
and  disrespect,  in  leaving  him  tanburied.  What  was 
to  be  done?  To  disobey  the  king's  positive  com- 
mands Was  monstrous  in  the  ^yes  of  the  obsequious 
courtiers  of  a  punctilious  court— but  to  obey  him  and 
bury  him  alive,  would  be  downright  regicide  ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  fearful  dilemma  a  rumour 
reached  the  court,  of  the  female  minstrel  who  was 
turning  the  brains  of  all  Andalusia.  The  queen  dis- 
patched missions  in  all  haste  to  summon  her  to  St  U- 
defonso,  where  the  court  at  that  time  resided. 

Within  a  few  days,  as  the  queen,  with  her  maids  of 
honour,  was  walking  in  those  stately  gardens  Intended , 
with  their  aventaes  and  terraces  and  fbuntains,  to 


edipse  the  glories  of  YersailteB,'the  tar-fiaawd  nia- 
strel  was  condocted  into  ha  preaenoe.  Tbt  im- 
perial Elizabetla  gazed  with  surprise  at  the  yootbM 
and  unpretending  appearance  of  £be  little  tieSnflte 
bad  set  the  world  madding.  Sae  was  m  ber  pietor- 
esqne  Andalusian  dress,  her  silver  late  was  is  ba 
hand,  and  she  stood  with  modest  and  downcast  eys. 
but  with  a  simplicity  and  freshness  of  beaety  Oiat  Mil 
bespoke  her  "  the  Rose  of  tlie  AlhafCbn." 

As  usual  she  was  accompanied  by  ibe  ever  v^giant 
Fred^onda,  who  gave  the  whole  history  «( her  j»- 
rentage  and  descoitto  the  inqairnig  qoeea.  V  tbe 
stately  EHzabetta  had  been  interested  tiy  the  qi^ev- 
ance  of  Jacinta,  she  was  stfll  more  pleased  wba  ife 
learnt  that  she  was  -ot  k  meritorioos  thoi^  i^a- 
verished  line,  and  tliat  her  btiier haA  brardyUB 
in  the  service  of  the  crOrvm.  "  If  thy  pow«rs  «^ 
theirrenown,"  said  she,  "  and  tboa  caist  east  kA 
this  evil  spirit  that  possesses  ttty  sovereign,  Otj  tr- 
tnnes  shaH  henceforth  be  my  eare,  «id  tioaons  mi 
yrealQi  attend  thee." 

Impatient  to  make  trial  of  her  ^ill,  ahe  M  ir 
way  at  once  to  the  apartmemof  tlie  moody  toonaRl 

Jacinta  followed  with  downcast  «3f«8  throt^  Ka 
of  guards  and  crowds  of  cowtiers.  Tbey  anivcia 
length  at  a  great  chamber  hong  with  black,  ne 
windows  were  closed  to  etehide  the  ligiitofday :  i 
number  of  yellow  wax  tapers  hi  silver  samea  ^0oKi 
a  lugubrions  light,  and  dimly  revealed  the  figaresif 
motes  in  mourning  dresses,  and  coMrtiers  who  ^M 
about  with  noiseless  step  and  wo-b^one  tkift. 
On  the  midst  of  a  foneral  bed  or  Uer,  Us  bnl» 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  the  tip  of  Ms  nose  jast  «i>- 
ble,  lay  extended  this  woold-be-haried  muiwgfc 

The  queen  entered  the  chamber  in  aHenoe,  aiu\ 
pointing  to  a  footstool  in  an  obscm«  comer,  Xxt^anrd 
to  Jacinta  to  sit  down  and  commence. 

At  first  she  toudied  her  lute  with  a  Mtertanighand, 
bnt  gathering  confidence  and  ammatkm^  she  pM- 
ceeded,  drew  forth  such  soft  aoral  hanndny ,  tiat  i> 
present  conid  scarce  beKeve  it  mortal.    As  M  tbt 
monarch,  who  had  already  considered  bbnaeif  intiie 
world  of  ^irits,  he  set  it  doVn  for  some  angelieaK- 
lody  or  the  music  of  the  spho-es.    By  degrees^ 
theme  was  varied,  and  (he  voice  of  the  niartalar- 
oompanled  the  instrument.    She  poared  fadMW  of 
the  legendary  ballads  treating  of  the  andean 
of  the  ARiambra  and  the  acfaievemetlls  of  the 
Her  whole  soul  entered  into  the  theme,  ftr 
recollections  of  the  ABiambra  was  iuau<jated  (fee 
story  of  her  love.    The  foneral  chanber 
withtheanimatihgstrabi.  It  oilered  ktio  te 
heart  of  the  monarch.   He  raised  his  bead 
around :  he  sat  itp  on  Ins  coach,  his  eye  begill* 
kindlc-at  lehgth,  lebping  optM  the  fleer,  beoli' 
for  Sword  and  buckler. 

Thetriumph  of  niiuic,  <»  ra&er  of  AeaMkMtt  ^ 
lute  was  cMnplete;  the  demctti  ^  inti— tiw|  — '  > 
ca^l  forth ;  and,  as  it  were,  a  dead  Mum  lai^'^o 
liCe,  The  windows  of  the  qtartment 
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vfW  i  Uie  gloriou*  eSuilgeBoe  of  Spiw^  suasbi^ 
bivst  Htto  ^  Ute  logidwious  duunber;  all  eyes 
sougbt  (he  lovely  estcban  tress,  bat  the  lute  had  (alien 
Uom  h«r  band,  she  bad  sunk  opoa  Uie  earth,  and  the 
mesl  Bwraent  vas  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Ruyz  de 
Alarcoa. 

The  nuptials  of  Uw  happy  couple  were  shortly 
after  celebrated  with  great  splendour ;  but  hold— I 
liear  the  reader  ask,  how  did  Ruyz  de  Alarcoa  ac- 
count for  his  long  neglect  ?  O  that  was  aU  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  a  proud  pragmatical  old  father: 
besides,  young  people,  who  really  like  one  another, 
soon  come  to  an  amicable  understanding,  and  bury 
aU  past  grievances  when  once  they  meet. 

Bat  how  was  the  proud  pragmatical  old  {ather  re- 
conciled to  the  match  ? 

O  his  scruples  were  easily  ov«:coake  by  a  word  or 
two  from  the  queen,  espeeially  as  dignities  and  re- 
wards were  showered  upon  the  blooming  favourite  of 
royalty^  Besides,  the  lute  of  Jacinta,  you  know,  pos- 
sessed a  magic  power,  and  could  control  the  most 
stubborn  head  and  hardest  breast. 

And  what  came  of  the  enchanted  lute  ? 

O  that  is  the  most  curious  matter  of  all,  and  [dainly 
pcwres  the  truth  of  all  this  story.  That  lute  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  family,  but  was  purloined  and 
carried  oft,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  great  singer 
Farinelli,  in  pure  jealousy.  At  his  death  it  passed 
into  other  hands  in  Italy,  who  were  ^orant  of  its 
luysiic  powers,  and  melting  down  the  silver,  trans- 
fsrred  the  strings  to  an  old  Cremona  fiddle.  The 
strings  still  retain  something  of  their  magic  virtues. 
A  word  in  the  reader's  ear,  but  let  it  go  no  further — 
that  fiddle  is  now  bewitching  the  whole  world— it  is 
(be  fiddle  of  Paganini! 


THE  VETERAN. 


Amohg  the  curkms  acquaintances  I  have  made  in 
my  rambles  about  the  fortress,  is  a  brave  and  bat- 
tered old  colonel  of  Invalids,  who  is  nestled  like  a 
hawk  in  (me  of  the  Moorish  towers.  His  histcny, 
wbicb  he  is  fond  of  telling,  is  a  tissue  of  those  adven- 
tures, mishaps,  and  vicissitudes  that  reader  the  life 
of  almost  every  Spaniard  of  note  as  varied  and  whhn- 
slcal  as  the  pages  of  Gil  Bias. 

He  was  in  America  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
raekoDS  among  the  aaasi  signal  and  fortuitate  events 
of  bis  life,  his  having  seen  General  Washington. 
Si^oe  then  k«  has  taken  a  part  in  all  the  wars  of  his 
conntry ;  he  can  speak  experimentally  of  most  of  the 
prisons  and  dungeons  of  the  Peninsula;  has  been 
lamed  of  one  leg,  crippled  in  his  hands,  and  so  cut 
up  aad  carbonadoed,  that  he  is  a  kind  of  walking 
nionaBient  of  the  troubles,  of  Spain,  on  which  there 
is  a  scar  far  every  baltte  and  broil,  as  every  year  was 


notched  upon  the  tree  of  Robinson,  Crusoe.  The 
greatest  misfortune  of  the  brave  old  cavalier,  bow- 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  bis  having  commanded  at 
Malaga  during  a  tiate  of  peril  and  confusion,  and  been 
made  a  general  by  the  inhabitants,  to  protect  them 
from  the  iavasioB  of  the  French.  This  has  entailed 
upon  him  a  number  of  just  claims  upon  government, 
that  I  fear  will  employ  him  until  Us  dying  day  in 
writing  and  printing  petiliops  and  raeuKM'ials,  to  the 
great  disquiet  of  his  mind,  ej^haustion  of  bis  purse, 
and  penance  of  bis  friends;  not  one  of  whom  caa 
visit  him  without  having  to  Ksten,  to  a  mortal  docu- 
ment of  half  an  hour  in  lengll^  and  to  carry  away 
half  a  dozen  pamphlets  in  bis  pocket.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  the  case  throughout  Spain  :  every  where  yon 
meet  with  soate  worthy  wight  brooding  in  a  comer 
and  nursing  up  some  pet  grievance  and  cherished 
wroog.  Besides,  «  Spaniard  who  has  a  law  suit,  or 
a  claim  upon  government,  may  be  considered  as  fur- 
nished with  employment  for  the  remainder  of  his 
Ufe. 

I  visited  the  veteran  in  bis  qnafters  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Torre  del  Vino,  or  Wine  Tower.  Hts 
room  was  small  but  snug,  and  commanded  a  beai^i- 
(vi  view  of  the  Vega.  It  was  arranged  with  a  sol- 
dier's precisioa.  Three  muskets  and  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols, aU  bright  and  shining  were  suspended  agaiast 
the  wall  with  a  sabre  and  a  cai^  banging  side  by 
side,  and  above  them,  two  cocked  hats,  one  for  pa- 
rade, and  one  for  ordinary  use.  A  small  shelf,  con- 
taining some  half  dozen  books,  formed  bis  library, 
oae  of  which,  a  Kttie  old  mouldy  volume  of  philoso- 
phical maxims,  was  his  favourite  reading.  This  he 
thumbed  and  pondered  over  day  by  day ;  tqif^yiog 
every  maxim  to  bis  own  particular  case,  provided  it 
had  a  little  tinge  of  wholesome  bitterness,  and  treated 
of  the  iujustice  of  the  world. 

Yet  he  is  social  and  kiad-bearted,  and  [vovided  be 
can  be  diverted  from  bis  wrongs  and  his  philosophy, 
is  an  entertaining  companion.  I  like  these  old  wea- 
ther-beaten sons  of  fortune,  and  etvjoy  their  rough 
campaigning  anecdotes.  In  the  course  of  my  visit  to 
the  oae  ia  question,  I  learnt  sonte  carioHS  facts  about 
an  old  military  commander  of  (he  fortress,  who  seems 
to  have  resembled  him  in  some  respects,  and  to  hvi^ 
had  similar  fortunes  in  the  wars.  These  particulars 
have  been  augmented  by  inquiries  anwng  some  af 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  place,  particularly  the  fii- 
iher  of  Mateo  Ximenes,  of  whose  traditional  stories 
the  worthy  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  the  reader,  is 
a  favourite  hero. 


THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  NOTARY. 


In  former  times  tliere  ruled  as  governor  of  the 
Alhambra,  a  doughty  old  cavalier,  who,  from  hav- 
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ing  lost  one  arm  in  the  wars,  vns  cooimonly  known 
by  the  name  of  el  Gobemador  Manco,  or  "  the  one- 
armed  governor."  He  in  fact  prided  himself  upon 
being  an  old  soldier,  wore  his  mastachios  curled  np 
to  his  eyes,  a  pair  of  campaigning  boots,  and  a  Toledo 
as  long  as  a  spit,  with  his  pocket  handkerchief  in  the 
basket  hilt. 

He  was,  moreover,  exceedingly  proad  and  punc- 
tilious, and  tenacious  of  all  his  privileges  and  dignities- 
Under  his  sway  the  immunities  of  the  Alhambra,  as 
a  royal  residence  and  domain,  were  rigidly  exacted. 
No  (me  was  permitted  to  enter  the  fortress  with  fire- 
arms, or  even  with  a  sword  or  staff,  unless  he  were 
of  a  certain  rank;  and  every  horseman  was  obliged 
to  dismount  at  the  gate,  and  lead  his  horse  by  the 
bridle.  Now  as  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra  rises  from 
the  very  midst  of  the  city  of  Granada,  being,  as  it 
were,  an  excrescence  of  the  capital,  it  must  at  all 
times  be  somewhat  irksome  to  the  captain-general, 
who  commands  the  province,  to  have  tlios  an  tmpe- 
Hum  in  imperio,  a  petty  independent  post  in  the 
very  centre  of  his  domains.  It  was  rendered  the 
more  galling  in  the  present  instance,  fi-om  the  irrit- 
able jesloosy  of  the  old  governor,  that  took  fire  on 
the  least  question  of  authority  and  jurisdiction,  and 
from  the  loose  vagrant  character  of  the  people  that 
bad  gradually  nestled  themselves  within  the  fortress, 
as  in  a  sanctuary,  and  from  thence  carried  on  a  system 
of  roguery  and  depredation  at  the  expense  of  the  ho- 
nest inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Thus  there  was  a  perpetual  fend  and  heart-burning 
between  the  captain-general  and  the  governor,  the 
more  virulent  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as 
the  smallest  of  two  neighbouring  potentates  is  always 
the  most  captious  about  his  dignity.  The  stately 
palace  of  the  captain^eneral  stood  in  the  Plaza  Nneva, 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  here  was  always  a  bustle  and  parade  of  guards 
and  domestics,  and  city  fanctionaries.  A  beetling 
bastion  of  the  fortress  overlooked  the  palace  and  pu- 
blic square  in  front  of  it;  and  on  this  bastion  the  old 
governor  would  occasionally  strut  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  his  Toledo  girded  by  his  side,  keeping 
8  wary  eye  down  upon  his  rival,  like  a  hawk  recon- 
noitring his  quarry  from  his  nest  in  a  dry  tree. 

Whenever  he  descended  into  the  city  it  was  in 
grand  parade,  on  horseback  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
or  in  hu  state  coach,  an  ancient  and  unwieldy  Spanish 
edifice  of  carved  timber  and  gilt  leather,  drawn  by 
eight  mules,  with  nmning  footmen,  out-riders  and 
lackeys,  on  which  occasions  he  flattered  himself  he 
impressed  every  beholder  with  awe  and  admiration 
as  vicegerent  of  the  king,  though  the  wits  of  Gra- 
nada, particularly  those  who  loitered  about  the  palace 
of  the  captain-general,  were  apt  to  sneer  at  his  petty 
parade,  and  in  allusion  to  the  vagrant  character  of 
his  subjects,  to  greet  him  with  the  appellation  of 
"  the  king  of  the  beggars."  One  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  dispute  between  these  two  doughty  rivals 
was  the  right  claimed  by  the  governor  to  have  all 


things  passed  free  of  duty  through  the  dty,  tint  «n 
intended  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his  gamoo.  Bi 
degrees  this  privilege  had  given  rise  to  tOasnt 
smn^ling.  A  nest  of  contrabandisUu  toot:  op  ibn 
abode  in  the  hovels  of  the  fortress,  and  the  nonenni 
caves  in  its  vicinity,  and  drove  a  ttuimg  hnoes 
under  the  connivance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  ganvoB. 

The  vigilance  of  the  captain-geneid  mat  masei. 
He  consulted  his  legal  adviser  and  factoUm.asbRwd 
meddlesome  escribano,  or  notary,  who  rqoiced  in 
an  opportunity  of  perplexing  the  old  potenlttof  tbe 
Alhambra,  and  involving  him  in  a  maze  (tf  It^ni)- 
tilities.  He  advised  the  captain-general  to  iniAtyn 
the  right  of  examining  every  convoy  passing  ihna^ 
the  gates  of  his  city,  and  he  penned  a  long  leiiatr 
him  in  vindication  of  his  right.  Govenw  H» 
was  a  straight-forward  cut-and-thmstoldsoldier,  tt 
hated  an  escribano  worse  than  the  devil,  and  tbisiit 
in  particular  worse  than  all  other  escribaoos. 

"What!"  saidhe,carUngnpliisinDstad)iai8ere- 
ly,  "  does  the  captain-general  set  bis  man  of  ik 
pen  to  practise  confusions  upon  me ?  riliet lain k 
that  an  old  soldier  is  not  to  be  balDed  bj  tchal' 
craft." 

He  seized  his  pen  and  scrawled  a  short  leiteriia 
crabbed  band,  in  which,  without  deigning  lo  ana 
into  ailment,  he  insisted  on  the  right  of  innat  fm 
of  search,  and  denounced  vengeance  on  any  cbIob- 
bouse  officer  who  shoold  lay  his  unballovediiiiidM 
any  convoy  protected  by  the  flag  of  the  Altamln. 
While  this  question  was  agitated  betven  liie  !•• 
pragmatical  potentates,  it  so  happened  list  a  i«te 
laden  with  supplies  for  the  fortress  anifedooe  d^f' 
the  gate  of  Xenil,  by  which  it  was  to  tnTen(>«N> 
of  the  city  on  its  way  to  the  Alhambra.  Jfc<w<««! 
was  headed  by  a  testy  old  corporal,  who  Va4li«S 
served  tmder  the  governor,  aniwmaiBitltt^ 
own  heart;  as  rusty  and  staunch  as  an  old  Tolw 
blade.  As  they  approached  the  gale  of  the  diy,  i*e 
corporal  placed  the  banner  of  the  Albamhra  n"* 
pack-saddle  of  the  mule,  and,  drawing  ^^^ 
to  a  perfect  perpendicular,  advanced  wilh  to  '<» 
dressed  to  the  front,  but  with  the  wary  sxN'*' 
of  a  cur  passing  through  hostile  gronnd,  readf  v  i 
snap  or  a  snarl. 

"  Who  goes  there? "  said  the  sentinel  aiteP"- 

"Soldier  of  the  Alhambra,"  said  the «»«»'' 
withoDt  turning  liis  head. 

"  What  have  you  m  charge?" 

"  Provisions  for  the  garrisMi." 

"  Proceed."  ^, 

The  corporal  marched  straight  forward,  H»* 
by  the  convoy,  but  had  not  advanced  "jj^^ 
before  a  posse  of  costom-hoose  officers  mslied « 
a  small  toU-honse.  |^ 

"Hallo  there!  "cried  the  leader.  "MakHeef.» 

and  open  those  packages."  ^^p 

The  CMporal  wheeled  round,  and  drew  to*'!; 
in  baUle  array.  "  Respect  the  flag  of  the  Alhi*^' 
said  he;  "  these  things  arc  for  the  govemor-i 
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"  A  figo  for  the  governor,  and  a  figo  fbr  his  flag. 
Muleteer,  halt,  I  say." 

"  Stop  the  convoy  at  your  peril ! "  cried  the  corpo- 
ral, cocking  his  musket;  "  Muleteer,  proceed." 

The  muleteer  gave  his  beast  a  hearty  thwack;  the 
cnstom-house  oflicer  sprang  forward  and  seized  the 
halter;  whereupon  the  corporal  levelled  his  piece  and 
shot  him  dead. 

The  street  was  immediately  in  an  uproar. 

The  old  corporal  was  seized,  and  after  undergoing 
sundry  kicks  and  eath  and  cndgellings,  which  are 
generally  given  impromptu  by  the  mob  in  Spain,  as  a 
foretaste  of  the  after  penalties  of  the  law,  he  was 
loaded  with  irons,  and  conducted  to  the  city  prison ; 
while  his  comrades  were  permitted  to  proceed  with 
Ihe  convoy,  after  it  had  been  well  rummaged,  to  the 
Alhambra. 

The  old  governor  was  In  a  towering  passion  when 
he  heard  of  this  insult  to  his  flag  and  capture  of  his 
corporal.  For  a  lime  he  stormed  about  the  Moorish 
halls,  and  vapoured  about  the  bastions,  and  looked 
down  fire  and  sword  upon  the  palace  of  the  captain- 
general.  Having  vented  the  first  ebullition  of  his 
wrath,  be  despatched  a  message  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  the  corporal,  as  to  him  alone  belonged  the 
right  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  offences  of  those 
under  his  command.  The  captain-general,  aided  by 
the  pen  of  the  delighted  escribano,  replied  at  great 
lengtli,  aiding  that  as  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted within  the  walls  of  his  city,  and  against  one 
of  his  civil  officers,  it  was  clearly  within  his  proper 
jurisdiction.  The  governor  rejoined  by  a  repetition 
of  his  demand;  the  captain-general  gave  a  sur-re- 
joiuder  of  still  greater  length  and  legal  acumen ;  the 
governor  became  hotter  and  more  peremptory  in  bis 
demands,  and  the  captain-general  cooler  and  more 
copioiis  in  his  replies ;  until  the  old  lion-hearted  soldier 
absolutely  roared  with  fury  at  being  thus  entangled 
iu  the  meshes  of  legal  controversy. 

While  the  subtile  escribano  was  thns  amusing  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  governor,  he  was  conducting 
the  trial  of  the  corporal,  who,  mewed  up  in  a  narrow 
'dungeon  of  the  prison,  had  merely  a  small  grated 
window  at  which  to  show  his  iron-bound  visage  and 
receive  the  consolations  of  bis  friends. 

A  mountain  of  written  testimony  was  diligently 
heaped  up,  according  to  Spanish  form,  by  the  in- 
defatigable escribano;  the  corporal  was  completely 
overwhelmed  by  it.  He  was  convicted  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

It  was  in  vam  the  governor  sent  down  remon- 
strtince  and  menace  from  the  Alhambra.  The  fatal 
day  was  at  hand,  and  the  corporal  was  put  tn  capilla, 
tha%  is  to  say,  in  the  chapel  of  the  prison,  as  is  al- 
Tvaf  8  done  with  culprits  the  day  before  execution, 
that  they  may  meditate  on  their  approaching  end 
and  Repent  them  of  their  sins. 

Seeing  things  drawing  to  an  extremity,  the  old 
governor  determined  to  attend  lo  the  affair  in  person. 
For  tliiA  purpose  he  ordered  out  his  carriage  of  state, 


and,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  rumUed  down  the 
avenue  of  the  Alhambra  into  the  city.  Driving  to 
the  house  of  the  escribano,  he  summoned  hhn  to  the 
porial. 

The  eye  of  the  old  governor  gleamed  like  a  coal  at 
beholding  the  smirking  man  of  the  law  advancing 
with  an  air  of  exultation. 

"What  is  this  I  hear,"  cried  he,  "that  you  are 
about  to  put  to  death  one  of  my  soldiers?" 

"  All  according  to  law — all  in  strict  form  of  jus- 
tice," said  the  self-suflicient  escribano,  chuckling 
and  rubbing  his  hands.  "  I  can  show  your  excellency 
the  written  testimony  in  the  case." 

"  Fetch  it  hither,"  said  the  governor.  The  escri- 
bano bnstled  into  his  oDice,  delighted  with  bavmg 
another  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ingenuity  at 
the  expense  of  the  hard-headed  veteran. 

He  returned  with  a  satchel  fall  of  papers,  and  be- 
gan to  read  a  long  deposition  with  professional  volu- 
bility. By  this  time  a  crowd  had  collected,  listening 
with  ontstretched  necks  and  gaping  mouths. 

"Pr'ythee,  man,  get  into  the  carriage,  out  of  this 
pestilent  throng,  that  I  may  the  better  hear  tliee," 
said  the  governor. 

The  escribano  entered  the  carriage,  when,  in 
a  twinkling,  the  door  was  closed,  the  coachman 
smacked  bis  whip — mules,  carriage,  guards  and  all 
dashed  off  at  a  thundering  rate,  leaving  the  crowd  in 
gaping  wonderment;  nor  did  the  governor  pause 
until  he  had  lodged  his  prey  in  one  of  the  strongest 
dungeons  of  the  Alhambra. 

He  then  sent  down  a  flag  of  truce  in  military  style, 
proposing  a  cartel  or  exchange  of  prisoners— the  cor- 
poral for  the  notary.  The  pride  of  the  capliiin- 
general  was  piqued ;  he  returned  a  contemptuous 
refusal,  and  forthwith  caused  a  gallows,  tall  and 
strong,  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  lite  Plaza  Nueva 
for  the  execution  of  the  corporal. 

"  Oho !  is  that  the  game  ?"  said  Governor  Manco. 
He  gave  orders,  and  immediately  a  gibl)et  was  reared 
on  the  verge  of  the  great  l)eetling  bastion  that  over- 
looked the  Plaza.  "  Now,"  said  he,  in  a  message  to 
the  captain-general,  "  hang  my  soldier  when  you 
please ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  swung  off  in 
the  square,  look  up  to  see  your  escribano  dangling 
against  the  sky." 

The  captain-general  was  inflexible ;  troops  were 
paraded  in  the  square ;  the  drums  beat,  the  bell 
tolled.  An  immense  multitude  of  amateurs  had  col- 
lected to  behold  the  execution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  governor  paraded  his  garrison  on  the  bastion,  and 
tolled  the  funeral  dii^e  of  the  notary  from  the  Torre 
de  la  Campana,  or  Tower  of  the  Bell. 

The  notary's  wife  pressed  through  the  crowd  with 
a  whole  progeny  of  little  embryo  escribanos  at  her 
heels,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  captain- 
general,  implored  him  not  lo  sacrifice  the  life  of  her 
husband  and  the  welfare  of  herself  and  her  numerous 
little  ones,  to  a  point  of  pride ;  "  for  yon  know  the 
old  governor  too  well,"  said  she,  "  lo  doubt  that  he 
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will  pal  his  threat  ia  cxecHtioQ,  if  y«ii,  b/ag  tb» 
soldier." 

The  captain-general  was  overpowered  by  her  team 
and  lamentations,  and  the  clamoars  of  her  caUow 
brood.  The  corporal  was  sent  op  to  the  Alhambra, 
under  a  guard,  in  his  gallows'  garb,  like  a  hooded 
friar,  bat  with  head  erect  and  a  foce  of  iron.  The 
escribano  was  demanded  in  exchange,  according  to 
the  cartel.  The  once  bustling  and  self-sOEIkisnt  aiaa 
of  the  law  was  drawn  forth  from  his  dungeon  mere 
dead  than  alive.  All  his  flippancy  and  conceit  had 
evaporated ;  bis  hair,  it  is  said,  liad  nearly  turned 
grey  with  aflright,  and  be  had  a  downcast,  do^ed 
look,  as  if  he  still  felt  the  halter  round  his  neck. 

The  ohl  governor  stack  his  one  arm  a-kimbo,  and 
fDr  a  moment  surveyed  hum  with  an  iron  smite. 
"  Henceforth,  my  friend,"  said  he,  '^moderate  ytm 
zeal  in  hurrying  others  to  the  gallows;  be  not  too 
certain  of  your  safety,  even  though  you  should  have 
the  law  on  year  side ;  and  above  all,  take  l^re  how 
you  play  off  your  school-craft  aaoUtor  tine  upon  aa 
ol4  soldier." 


(iOVERNOR  MANCO  AND  THE  SQLDffiR. 


When  Gtovemor  Manco,  or  "the  one-anned," 
kept  up  a  show  of  military  atate  in  the  Alhanhra,  he 
became  nettled  at  the  reproadies  coutinaany  cast 
upon  his  fortress,  of  being  a  nestling  place  of  rogues 
and  contrabandistas.  On  a  sudden,  the  old  potentate 
determined  on  reform,  and  setting  vigorously  to  work, 
ejected  whole  nests  of  vagabonds  out  of  the  fortress 
and  the  gipsy  caves  with  which  the  surrounding  hills 
are  honey-combed.  He  sent  out  sohMers,  also,  to 
patrol  the  avenues  and  footpaths,  with  others  to  take 
up  all  suspicious  persons. 

One  bright  summer  morning,  a  patrol,  consisting 
of  the  testy  old  corporal  who  had  distinguished  hini~ 
self  in  the  affair  of  the  notary,  a  trumpeter  and  two 
privates,  was  seated  under  the  garden  wall  of  the 
Generalife,  beside  the  read  which  leads  down  from 
the  Mountain  of  the  Sun,  when  they  heard  the  tramp  of 
a  horse,  and  a  male  voice  singing  in  rough,  though  not 
unmusical  tones,  an  old  Castilian  eampaigning  song. 

Presently  they  beheld  a  sturdy,  sun-burnt  fellow, 
clad  in  the  ragged  garb  of  a  foot  soldier,  leading  a 
powerfol  Arabian  horse,  caparisoned  in  the  ancient 
Moresco  fashion. 

Astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  strange  soldier  de~ 
scending  steed  in  hand,  fl-om  that  solitary  mountain, 
the  corporal  stepped  forth  and  ohalleoged  him. 

"Who  goes  there?" 

"  A  friend." 

"  Who  and  what  are  you  ?" 

"  A  poor  soldier  just  from  the  wars,  with  a  crack- 
ed crown  and  empty  purse  for  a  reward." 


Br  tfai&  liro*  <i«y  were  enabled  t0  Tin  ba  nt 
narrowly.  HehadabtackpatdiaenabMai 
wUcb,  wi(th«^izile4  beard,  add(dU)»Mad» 
devil  cast  of  countenance,  whilt  a  sliflit  sqaigi  ihn 
into  the  whole  an  occwoaal  gltan  <<N{«ii|N 
humour. 

Haiving  answered  tbe(p)cstiowot\kfM,ii 
soldier  seemed  to  consider  himself  eitiiiKiaaii 
others  in  return,  "  May  I  ask,"  said  bc'iiigit 
i&  that  which  I  see  at  the  foot  of  the  Ur 

"  What  city!"  criedthe  tnwiptiec;  "mm 
too  bad.  Here's  a  fellow  InAing  aboiA  \k1mm 
of  the  Sun,  and  denan^  the  nam  oftktiMt; 
of  Granada!" 

"Granada!    MadrediDio&Jeaaitteparir 

"  Perhaps  not!"  r^oined  tbe  \sm^;-i 
perhaps  you  have  no  idea  that  yonder  ire  IImIk 
of  tiifC  Alhambra." 

"  Son  of  a  trnnpet,''  rcpUed  ttestni^,"ii 

'  trifle  withmejtftfiis beiadeed the AOwitnill' 

some  strange  natters  ta  reveal  t«  tttt  gmw' 

"  You  will  have  an  opportonity,"  said  \k»f* 
"  for  we  mean  to  lake  ion  befm  te'  ^  ^ 
ttBoe  tbe  tmnpeter  had  seized  the  hndliiftkeM 
the  two  privates  had  eacb  secuiced  an  ant'  ■''* 
dier,  tbe  corporal  pot  lumselfia  front,  gvetc** 
"  Forward--march !"  aad  «way  thai  vid^ 
the  Alhaaabra. 

The  sight  of  a  ragged  foot  soldier  aadi  IkI* 
bian  horse,  brought  in  captive  by  the  pinl>*' 
ed  the  attention  of  all  the  idlers  ef  Ihefcitna'' 
those  gossip  groups  that  generally  <sk^^ 
wells  and  fountains  at  early  davn.  Tit^*' 
eisiem  paused  ha  its  rotationa,  and  tk*  if*^ 
vant-maid  stood  gaping,  with  pildmiiM** 
corporal  passed  by  with  his  prixe.  A^* 
gradually  gatliered  in  the  rear  of  tWiW 

Knowing  nods  and  wiidcs  aiod  oKfilo'^y' 
from  one  to  another,  «  It  is  a  desaWi"  ***' 
"  A  contrabam&la,"  s«d  another; "  Ata^ 
said  a  thwd ;— until  it  was  aflftrmed  tMa^' 
a  de^terate  band  of  robbers  had  bees  ofint't' 
prowls  of  the  corporal  and  his  patrol.  ^'''^^* 
aaid  the  old  crones,  one  to  another, "  of''' 
let  him  get  oat  of  the  grasp  of  old  Govvm"^ 
he  can,  thon^  he  is  hut  one-hwxied." 

Governor  Manco  waa  sealed  in  ons  oC*' 
halls  fli  the  Alhan^ra,  taking  Us  u«tti4>^ 
chocolate  in  company  with  his  coafeassr,iC'' 
ciscan  friar,  from  tbe  neighbonring  ooaMt  ^ 
mure,  dark-^yed  damsel  of  Malaga,  the  4^ 
his  housekeeper,  was  attending  npon  Vm-  "^ 
hulled  that  the  damsel  who,  with  aH  h«4>^ 
was  a  sly  boxom  baggage,  had  tandort**' 
in  the  iron  heart  of  the  old  governor,  '"'^ 
plete  control  over  him.  But  tettbalfl*-*' 
mesUc  afbu^  of  these  m^ty  potenW**'*'' 
sbetOd  not  be  too  narrowly  scretinhBt 

When  word  was  bronght  tb«t «  a^fM*'! 
had  been  taken  hirktng  ahoM  Iht  MP^  " 
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actnatly  in  Hie  outer  oomt,  in  doranoe  of  the  corpo- 
ral, waiting  the  pfeasnre  of  bis  excellency,  the  pride 
and  ^tateliness  of  ofRce  swdled  the  bosom  of  ttie  go^ 
vemor.  Giving  Iwrik  his  chocolate  cop  into  the  hands 
of  the  denmre  damsel,  he  called  for  his  basket-hilled 
sword,  girded  it  to  his  side,  twirled  op  his  mnsts" 
Chios,  took  his  seat  in  a  large  high-backed  chair,  as^ 
sinned  a  bitter  and  forlndding  aspect,  and  ordered 
the  pirisoner  into  bis  presence.  The  soldier  was 
broo^t  in,  still  closefy  pinioned  by  his  captors,  and 
gnarded  by  the  corporal.  He  maintained,  however, 
a  resolute  self-confident  air,  and  returned  the  sharp, 
scralinizing  look  of  the  governor  with  an  easy  sqnint, 
which  by  no  meaas  pleased  the  punctiKons  old  po- 
tentate. 

"  "Well,  culprit,"  said  the  governor,  after  be  had 
r^arded  hhn  for  a  moment  in  silence, "  what  have 
yon  to  say  for  yoinwlf— who  are  you  ?" 

"  A  soldier,  jnst  from  the  wars,  who  has  bronght 
away  nothing  but  scars  and  braises." 

"  A  soldier— Iramph — a  Ibot  soldier  by  your  garb. 
I  understand  you  have  a  fine  Arabian  horse.  I  pre- 
sume you  bronght  him  too  from  the  wars,  beside 
your  sears  and  bruises." 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,  I  have  something 
strange  to  tell  abont  that  horse.  Indeed  I  have  one 
of  the  most  wonderfal  things  to  relate.  Something 
too  that  concerns  the  security  of  Ibis  fortress,  indeed 
of  all  Granada.  But  it  is  a  matter  to  be  imparted 
only  to  your  private  ear,  or  in  presence  of  such  only 
as  are  in  your  confidence. 

The  governor  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
directed  the  corporal  and  his  men  to  withdraw,  but 
to  post  themselves  outside  of  the  door,  and  be  ready 
at  a  call.  "  This  holy  friar,"  said  he, "  is  my  confes- 
sor, yon  may  say  anything  in  bis  presence — and  this 
damsel,"  nodding  towards  the  handmaid,  who  had 
loittred  with  an  air  of  great  curiosity,  "  this  damsel 
is  of  great  secrecy  and  discretion,  and  to  be  trusted 
with  anything." 

The  soldier  gave  a  glance  between  a  sqnint  and  a 
leer  at  the  demure  handmaid.  "I  am  perfectly 
willing,"  said  he,  "that  the  damsel  should  re- 
main." 

When  all  the  rest  had  withdrawn,  the  soldier  com- 
mehced  his  story.  He  was  a  fluent,  smooth-tongued 
Tarlet,  and  had  a  command  of  language  above  his 
apparent  rank. 

'•  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  said  he,  "1  am, 
as  1  before  observed,  a  soldier,  and  have  seen  some 
bard  service,  but  my  term  of  enlistment  being  expired, 
I  was  dischaq^d,  not  long  since,  from  the  army  at 
Valladolid,  and  set  out  on  foot  for  my  native  village 
in  iindalusia.  "Yesterday  evening  the  sun  went  down 
as  I  was  traversing  a  great  dry  plain  of  Old  Castile. 

"  Hold,"  cried  the  governor,  "  what  is  this  you 
say?  Old  CastHe  is  some  two  or  three  hunched 
iniles  from  this." 

"Eren  so,"  replied  the  soWier  isoolly,  "I  told 
yoor  excellency  I  had  strange  Ihbgs  to  relate;  bat 


not  more  strange  than  true;  as  yoor  excellency  will 
find,  if  yon  win  deign  me  a  patient  hearing." 

"  Proceed,  culprit ! "  said  the  governor,  twirling 
op  bis  mnstachios. 

"  As  the  sun  went  down,"  continued  the  soldier, 
"I  cast  my  eyes  about  in  search  of  some  quarters 
for  the  ni(^t.  but  ^r  as  my  sight  could  reach,  there 
Were  no  signs  of  habitation.  I  saw  that  I  should 
have  to  make  my  bed  on  the  naked  plain,  with  my 
knapsack  for  a  pillow ;  but  your  excellency  is  an  old 
soldier,  and  knows  that  to  one  w1m>  has  been  in  the 
wars,  such  a  night's  lodging  is  no  great  hardship." 

The  governor  nodded  assent,  as  he  drew  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  out  of  the  basket-hilt,  'tb  drive  away  a 
fly  that  buzzed  about  his  nose. 

"  Well ,  to  make  a  long  story  short,"  contmued  the 
soldier,  "  I  trudged  forward  for  several  miles  until  I 
came  to  a  bridge  over  a  deep  ravine,  through  which 
ran  a  little  thread  of  water,  almost  dried  uip  by  the 
summer  heat.  At  one  end  of  the  bridge  was  a 
Moorish  tower,  the  upper  end  all  in  ruins,  but  a  vault 
in  the  foundation  quite  entire.  Here,  thinks  I,  is  a 
good  place  to  make  a  hall;  so  I  went  down  to  the 
stream,  took  a  hearty  drink,  for  the  water  was  pure 
and  sweet,  and  I  was  pardied  with  thirst;  then, 
opening  my  wallet,  I  took  oat  an  onion  and  a  few 
crusts,  which  were  all  my  provisions,  and  seating 
myself  on  a  stone  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  began 
to  make  my  supper ;  intending  afterwards  to  quarter 
myself  for  the  night  in  the  vault  of  the  tower;  and 
capital  quarters  they  would  have  been  for  a  cam- 
paigner just  fVom  the  wars,  as  your  excellency,  who 
is  an  old  soldier,  may  suppose." 

"  I  have  put  up  gladly  with  worse  in  my  time," 
said  the  governor,  returning  his  pocket-handkerchief 
into  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"  While  I  was  quietly  cmnching  my  crust,"  pur- 
sued the  soldier,  "I  heard  something  stir  within  (he 
vault;  I  listened — it  was  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  By 
and  bye,  a  man  came  forth  from  a  door  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tower,  close  by  the  water's  edge,  leading 
a  powerful  horse  by  the  bridle.  I  could  not  well 
make  oat  what  he  was  by  the  star-light.  It  had  a 
suspicious  look  to  be  larking  among  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  in  that  wild  solitary  place.  He  might  be  a 
mere  wayforer,  like  myself;  be  might  he  a  contra- 
bandista;  he  might  be  a  bandalero!  what  of  that? 
thank  heaven  and  my  poverty,  I  had  nothing  to  lose ; 
so  I  sat  still  and  cranched  my  crusts. 

"  He  led  his  horse  to  the  water,  close  by  where  I 
was  sitting,  so  that  I  had  a  Mr  opportunity  of  re- 
connoitring him.  To  my  surprise  be  was  dressed 
in  a  Moorish  garb,  with  a  cuirass  of  steel,  and  a 
polished  scull-eap,  tliat  I  distinguished  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  stars  upon  it.  His  horse,  too,  was 
harnessed  in  the  Moresco  fashion,  with  great  shovel 
stirrups.  He  led  him,  as  I  said,  to  the  side  of  tlie 
stream,  Into  which  the  animal  plunged  his  head  al- 
most to  the  eyes,  and  drank  until  1  thought  he  would 
have  burst. 
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" '  Comrade,'  said  I,  '  your  steed  drinks  well ;  it's 
a  good  sign  when  a  horse  plunges  his  muzzle  bravely 
into  the  water.' 

'"He  may  well  drink,'  said  the  stranger,  speaking 
with  a  Moorish  accent,  '  it  is  a  good  year  since  he 
had  his  last  draught.' 

"  'By  Santiago,'  said  I,  'that  beats  even  the  camels 
that  I  have  seen  in  Africa.  But  come,  you  seem  to 
be  something  of  a  soldier,  will  yon  sit  down  and  take 
part  of  a  soldier's  fare  ? '  In  fitct  I  felt  the  want  of  a 
companion  in  this  lonely  place,  and  was  willing  to 
put  up  with  an  infidel.  Besides,  as  your  excellency 
well  knows,  a  soldier  is  never  very  particular  about 
the  faith  of  his  company,  and  soldiers  of  all  countries 
are  comrades  on  peaceable  ground." 

The  governor  again  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  invited  him  to  share  my 
supper,  such  as  it  was,  for  I  could  not  do  less  in  com- 
mon hospitality.  '  I  have  no  time  to  pause  for  meat 
or  drmk,'  said  he,  '  I  have  a  long  journey  to  make 
before  morning.' 

" '  In  which  direction  ?'  said  I. 

" '  Andalusia,'  said  he. 

" '  Exactly  my  route,'  said  I,  '  so,  as  you  won't 
stop  and  eat  with  me,  perhaps  yon  will  let  me  mount 
and  ride  with  you.  I  see  your  horse  is  of  a  powerful 
frame,  I'll  warrant  he'll  carry  double.' 

"'Agreed,'  said  the  trooper;  and  it  would  not 
have  been  civil  and  soldier-like  to  refuse,  especially 
■as  I  had  offered  to  share  my  supper  with  him.  So 
op  he  mounted,  and  up  I  mounted  behind  him. 

"'Hold  fast,'  said  he,  'my  steed  goes  like  tlie 
wind.' 

" '  Nev^r  fear  me,'  said  I,  and  so  off  we  set. 

"  From  a  walk  the  horse  soon  passed  to  a  trot, 
from  a  trot  to  a  gallop,  and  from  a  gallop  to  a  harum 
scarum  scamper.  It  seemed  as  if  rocks,  trees,  houses, 
every  thing,  flew  hurry  scurry  behind  us. 

" '  What  town  is  this  ?'  said  I. 

" '  Segovia,'  said  he;  and  before  the  word  was  out 
of  his  mouth,  the  towers  of  Segovia  were  out  of  sight. 
We  swept  up  the  Guadarama  mountains,  and  down 
by  tlie  Escurial ;  and  we  skirted  the  walls  of  Madrid, 
and  we  scoured  away  across  the  plains  of  La  Mancha. 
In  this  way  we  went  up  hill  and  down  dale,  by  lowers 
and  cities,  all  buried  in  deep  sleep,  and  across  moun- 
tains, and  plains,  and  rivers,  just  glimmering  in  the 
starlight. 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  and  not  to  fatigue 
your  excellency,  the  trooper  suddenly  pulled  up  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain.  '  Here  we  are,'  said  he, '  at 
the  end  of  our  journey.'  I  looked  about,  but  could 
see  no  signs  of  habitation;  nothing  but  the  mouth  of 
a  cavern.  While  I  looked  I  saw  multitudes  of  people 
in  Moorish  dresses,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  fool, 
arriving  as  if  home  by  the  wind  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  and  hurrying  into  the  mouth  of  the  ca- 
vern, like  bees  mto  a  hive.  Before  I  could  ask  a 
question,  the  trooper  struck  his  long  Moorish  spurs 
into  the  horse's  flanks  and  dashed  in  with  the  throng. 


We  passed  along  a  steep  winding  way,  that  descended 
into  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  As  we  poshed 
on,  a  light  began  to  glinuner  up,  by  little  and  little, 
like  the  flrst  glimmerings  of  day,  bat  vftat  caused  k 
I  conid  not  discern.  It  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  enabled  me  to  see  every  th'mg  around.  I  now 
noticed,  as  we  passed  along,  great  caverns,  opening 
to  the  right  and  left,  like  halls  in  an  arsenal.  Id 
some  there  were  shields,  and  helmets,  and  cairasses, 
and  lances,  and  cimeters,  hanging  against  the  wall ; 
in  others  there  were  great  heaps  of  warlike  mam- 
tions,  and  camp  equipage  lying  upon  the  groond. 

"  It  would  have  done  your  excellency's  hearl  gwd, 
being  an  old  soldier,  to  have  seen  sudi  grand  prori- 
sion  for  war.    Then,  in  other  caverns,  there  vov 
long  rows  of  horsemen  armed  to  the  teeth,  wik 
lances  raised  and  banners  unfurled  all  ready  for  tk 
field ;  but  they  all  sal  motionless  in  their  saddles  like 
so  many  statues.   In  other  halls  were  warriors  slecf- 
ing  on  the  ground  beside  their  horses,  and  foot  sol- 
diers in  groups  ready  to  fall  into  the  ranks.    All  wen 
in  old-fashioned  Moorish  dresses  and  armoor. 
y  "  Well,  your  excellency,  to  cut  a  long  story  sboit, 
we  at  length  entered  an  immense  cavern,  or  I  may 
say  palace,  of  grotto  work,  the  walls  of  which  seeoicd 
to  be  veined  wiUi  gold  and  silver,  and  to  sparkle  with 
diamonds  and  sapphires  and  all  kinds  of  precioiis 
stones.    At  the  upper  end  sat  a  Moorish  king  on  a 
golden  throne,  with  his  nobles  on  each  ade,  and  a 
guard  of  African  blacks  with  drawn  cimeters.    All 
the  crowd  that  continued  to  flock  in,  and  amoantni 
to  thousands  and  thousands,  passed  one  by  one  be- 
fore Itis  throne,  each  paying  homage  as  he  pused. 
Some  of  the  multitude  were  dressed  in  magaiSceat 
robes,  without  slain  or  blemish,  and  qmiio^  with 
jewels;  otiiers  in  burnished  and  enamdfed  annaor; 
while  others  were  in  mouldered  and  mDdewed  gar- 
ments, and  in  armour  all  battered  and  itenVed  wiii 
covered  with  rust. 

"  I  had  hitlierlo  held  my  tongne,  for  your  exc* 
lency  well  knows,  it  is  not  for  a  soldier  to  ask  many 
questions  when  on  duty,  but  I  could  keep  silent  no 
longer. 

*"Pr'ylhee,  comrade,'  said  I, '  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  thb  ? ' 

" '  This,'  said  the  trooper, '  is  a  great  and  fearfal 
mystery.    Know,  O  Christian,  Uiat  you  see  beloee 
you  the  court  and  army  of  Boabdil,  tbe  Usl  king  of 
Granada.' 

"'What  is  this  you  tell  me?'  cried  I.  'BoabdH 
and  his  court  were  exiled  from  the  land  hnndredsof 
years  agone,  and  all  died  in  Africa.' 

"'  So  it  is  recorded  in  your  lying  chronicles,'  re- 
plied the  Moor,  'but  know  that  Boabdil  and  the  vsir- 
rioi's  who  made  the  last  simple  for  Granada  w|r 
all  shut  up  in  the  mountain  by  powerful  entham- 
ment.  As  for  the  king  and  army  that  marched  IH* 
from  Granada  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  Iheyvve 
a  mere  phantom  train  of  spirits  and  dem«>iH/P'~ 
milled  to  assume  those  shapes  to  deceiTe  thf  Ana^ 
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tian  lOTereigiu.  And  furthermore  let  me  tell  you, 
friend,  that  all  Spain  is  a  coanlry  under  the  power  of 
enchantment.  There  is  not  a  moantain  cave,  not  a 
lonely  vatcb-lower  in  the  plains,  nor  mined  castle 
on  the  hills,  bat  has  some  spell-bound  warriors  sleep- 
ing from  age  to  age  within  its  vaults,  until  the  sins 
are  expiated  for  which  Allah  permitted  the  dominion 
to  pass  for  a  time  out  of  the  hands  of  the  faithful. 
Once  every  year,  on  the  eve  of  St  John,  they  are 
Rleased  from  enchantment,  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise, 
«nd  permitted  to  repair  here  to  pay  homage  to  their 
sovereign!  and  the  crowds  which  you  beheld  swarm- 
ing into  the  cavern  are  Moslem  warriors  from  their 
haunts  in  all  parts  of  Spain.  For  my  own  part,  you 
saw  the  ruined  tower  of  the  bridge  in  Old  CasUle, 
where  I  have  now  wintered  and  summered  for  many 
hundred  years,  and  where  I  must  be  back  again  by 
day-break.  As  to  the  battalions  of  horse  and  foot 
which  yon  beheld  draw  up  in  array  in  the  neighbour- 
ing caverns,  they  are  the  spell-bound  warriors  of  Gra- 
nada. It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fete,  that  when 
the  enchantment  is  broken,  Boabdil  will  descend  trom 
the  mountain  at  the  head  of  this  army,  resume  his 
throne  in  the  Alhambra  and  his  sway  of  Granada, 
and  gathering  together  the  enchanted  warriors  from 
all  parts  of  Spain,  will  reconquer  the  Peninsula  and 
restore  it  to  Moslem  rule.' 

" '  And  when  shall  this  happen  ? '  said  I. 

" '  Allah  alone  knows :  we  had  hoped  the  day  of 
deliverance  was  at  hand ;  but  there  reigns  at  present 
a  vigilant  governor  in  the  Alhambra,  a  staunch  old 
soldier,  well  known  as  Governor  Manco.  While 
snch  a  warrior  holds  command  of  the  very  out-post, 
and  stands  ready  to  check  the  first  irruption  firom 
the  moantain,  I  fear  Boabdil  and  his  soldiery  must 
be  coWnt  to  rest  upon  their  arms.' " 

Here  the  governor  raised  himself  somewhat  per- 
penAcularly,  adjusted  his  sword,  and  twirled  op  his 
miistachios. 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  and  not  to  feUgue 
your  excellency,  the  trooper,  having  given  me  this 
account,  dismounted  from  bis  steed. 

"  *  Tarry  here,'  said  he, '  and  guard  my  steed  while 
I  go  and  bow  the  knee  to  Boabdil.'  So  saying,  he 
strode  away  amAig  the  throng  that  pressed  forward 
to  the  throne. 

" '  What's  to  be  done? '  thonght  I,  when  thus  left 
to  myself;  'shall  I  wait  here  until  this  infidel  returns 
10  whisk  me  off  on  his  goblin  steed,  the  Lord  knows 
where ;  or  shall  I  make  the  most  of  my  time  and 
beat  a  retreat  from  thb hobgoblin  community?'  A 
soldier's  mind  is  soon  made  up,  as  your  excellency 
well  knows.  As  to  the  horse,  he  belonged  to  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  faith  and  the  reajm,  and  was 
a  fair  prize  according  to  the  rules  of  war.  So  hoist-' 
ing  myself  from  the  crupper  into  the  saddle,  I  tamed 
the  reins,  struck  the  Moorish  stirrups  into  the  sides 
of  the  steed,  and  put  him  to  make  tlie  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  passage  by  which  he  had  entered. 
As  we  scoured  by  tlie  halls  where  the  Moslem  horse- 


men sat  in  motionless  battalions,  I  thought  I  heard 
the  clang  of  armour  and  a  hollow  murmur  of  voices. 
I  gave  the  steed  another  taste  of  the  stirrups,  and 
doubled  my  speed.  There  was  now  a  sound  behind 
me  like  a  rushing  blast ;  I  heard  the  clatter  of  a  thou- 
sands boob ;  a  countless  throng  overtook  me.  I  was 
borne  along  in  the  press,  and  hurled  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  while  thousands  of  shadowy 
forms  were  swept  off  in  every  direction  by  the  four 
winds  of  heaven. 

"In  the  whirl  and  confu^n  of  the  scene  I  was 
thrown  senseless  to  the  earth.  When  I  came  to  my- 
self I  was  lying  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  with  the  Ara- 
bian steed  standing  beside  me ;  for,  in  lulling,  my  arm 
had  slipt  within  the  bridle,  which,  I  presume,  pre- 
vented his  whisking  off  to  Old  Castile. 

"Your  excellency  may  easily  judge  of  my  surprise 
on  looking  round,  to  behold  hedges  of  aloes  and  In- 
dian figs  and  other  proo&  of  a  southern  climate,  and 
to  see  a  great  dty  below  me,  with  towers,  and  pa- 
laces, and  a  grand  cathedral. 

"  I  descended  the  hill  cautiously,  leading  my  s^eed, 
for  I  was  afraid  to  mount  him  again,  lest  he  should 
play  me  some  slippery  trick.  As  I  descended  I  met 
with  your  patrol,  who  let  me  into  the  secret  that  it 
was  Granada  that  lay  before  me ;  and  that  I  was  ac- 
taally  under  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  fortress 
of  the  redoubted  Governor  Manco,  the  terror  of  all 
enchanted  Moslems.  When  I  heard  this,  I  deter- 
mined at  once  to  seek  your  excellency,  to  inform  yoa 
of  all  that  I  had  seen,  and  to  warn  yon  of  the  perils 
that  surround  and  undermine  you,  that  you  may  take 
measures  in  time  to  gnard  yoor  fortress,  and  the 
kingdom  itself,  from  this  intestine  army  that  lurks  in 
the  very  bowels  of  the  land." 

"And  pr'ytbee,  friend,  yon  who  are  a  veteran 
campaigner,  and  have  seen  so  much  service,"  said  the 
governor,  "  how  would  you  advise  me  to  proteed,  in 
order  to  prevent  this  evil  ?" 

"It  is  not  for  a  humble  private  of  the  ranks,"  said 
the  soldier  modestly,  "to  pretend  to  instruct  a  com- 
mander of  your  excellency's  sagacity ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  your  excellency  might  cause  all  the  onres 
and  entrances  into  the  moantain  to  be  walled  op  with 
solid  mason  work,  so  that  Boabdil  and  his  army  might 
be  completely  corked  up  in  their  subterranean  habi- 
tation. If  the  good  father  too,"  added  the  soldier, 
reverently  bowing  to  the  friar,  and  devoutly  crossing 
himself, "  would  consecrate  the  barricadoes  with  his 
blessing,  and  put  up  a  few  crosses  and  relics  and 
images  of  saints,  I  think  they  might  withstand  all  the 
power  of  infidel  enchantments." 

"  They  doubtless  would  be  of  great  avail,"  said  the 
friar. 

The  governor  now  placed  his  arm  a-kimbo  with  his 
band  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  Toledo,  fixed  his  eye 
upon  the  soldier,  and  gently  wagging  his  head  from 
one  side  to  the  other, 

"  So,  friend,"  said  he,  "  then  you  really  suppose  I 
am  to  be  gulled  with  this  cock-and-bull  story  about 
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enchapie^  momMains  and  eochanted  Moon?  Ilarl^ 
ye,  (;ulprlt !— sot  another  word.  An  old  soldier  you 
may  be,  bat  you'll  find  yon  have  an  older  spldier  to 
deal  with,  and  one  not  easily  out-generalled.  Ho! 
guards  tbere !  pat  tliis  fellow  in  irons." 

The  demure  handmaid  would  bftve  put  in  a  word 
in  &Toar  of  the  prisoner,  but  the  governor  silenced 
her  with  a  loo^. 

As  they  were  pinioning,  the  soldier,  one  of  the 
guards  felt  something  of  bulk  in  his  pocket,  and  draw- 
ing it  forth,  found  a  long  leathern  purse  that  appeared 
to  be  well  filled.  Holding  it  by  one  comer,  be  turned 
out  the  contents  upon  the  table  before  the  governor, 
and  never  did  freebooter's  bag  make  more  gorgeous 
delivery.  Out  tumbled  rings  and  jewels,  and  rosaries 
of  pearls,  and  sparkling  diamond  crosses,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  ancient  golden  coin,  some  of  which  fell  jing- 
ling to  the  floor,  and  rolled  away  (o  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  chamber. 

Foratime  the  functions  of  justice  were  suspended; 
there  was  an  universal  scramble  after  the  gliltering 
fugitives.  Thegovemor  alone,  who  was  imbued  with 
true  Spanidi  pride,  maintained  his. stalely  deoomm, 
though  his  eye  betrayed  a  little  aqxiety  until  the  last 
coin  and  jewel  wa^  restored  to  the  sack. 

The  friar  was  not  so  calm;  his  whole  face  glowed 
like  a  furnace,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  and  flashed  at 
«ight  of  tlie  rosaries  and  crosses. 

"Sacrilegious  wretch  that  thou  art!"  exdaimed 
lie;  "what  church  or  sanctuary  hast  thou  been  plun- 
dering of  these  sacred  relics?" 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  holy  father.  If  they 
be  sacrilegious  spoils,  they  must  have  been  taken  in 
times  long  past,  by  the  infidel  trooper  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  was  just  going  to  tell  his  excellency  when 
he  intermpted  me,  that  on  taking  possession  of  the 
trooper's  horse,  I  unbooked  a  leathern  sack  which 
hung  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  which  I  presume  con- 
tained the  plunder  of  hiscampaignings  in  days  of  old, 
when  the  Moors  overran  the  country." 

"Mighty  well;  at  present  you  will  make  up  your 
mind  to  take  up  your  quarters  in  a  cltamber  of  the 
Vermilion  Towers,  which,  though  not  under  a  magic 
spell,  will  hold  you  as  safe  as  any  cave  of  your  en- 
dianted  Moors." 

"  Your,  excellency  will  da  bs  you  (liinb  proper," 
said  the  prisoner  coolly.  "I  shall  be  thankful  to 
your  excellcDcy  for  any  accommodation  in  tite  fort- 
ress. A  soldier  who  has  been  in  the  wars,  as  your 
excellency  well  knows,  is  not  particular  about  his 
lodgings :  provided  I  have  a  snugdungeon  and  re- 
gular rations,  I  shall  manage  to  make  myself  com-.^ 
fortable.  I  would  only  entreat  that  while  your  ex- 
cellency is  so  careful  about  me,  you  would  liave  an 
eye  to  your  fortress,  and  think  on  the  tiint  I  dropped 
about  slopping  up  the  entrances  to  ihemountain." 

Hfre  ended  tIte  scene.  The  prisoner  was  con- 
ducted to  a  strong  dungeon  in  the  Vermilion  Towers, 
the  Arabian  steed  was  led  to  his  excellency's  stable, 
aod  the  trooper's  sack  was  deposited  in  his  excel- 


lency's strong  box.  To  the  latter,  it  is  trot,  tba  fkiar 
made  some  demur,  questioning  whether  the  sacred 
relics,  which  were  evidently  sacrilegious  spoils, 
should  not  be  placed  in  custody  of  the  church;  buL  as 
the  governor  was  peremptory  on  the  suigect,  and 
was  absolute  lord  in  the  Alhambra,  the  frwr  di*- 
creetly  dropped  the  discussion,  but  <k(<enniaed  to 
convey  intelligence  of  the  fact  to  the  dwrch  digni- 
taries in  Granada, 

To  explain  these  prompt  and  rigid  meacuRS  on  tb« 
part  of  old  Governor  Manco,  it  is  proper  to  obterve, 
thai  about  litis  lime  the  Alpuxarra  mountains  in  Uie 
neighbourhood  of  Granada  were  terribly  infested  Wy 
a  gang  of  robbers,  under  the  command  of  a  dads; 
chief  named  Manuel  Borasco,  who  were  aocustoiwl 
to  prowl  about  the  country,  aod  even  to  enter  tlit 
city  in  various  disguises,  to  gain  intelltgence  of  tiie 
departure  of  convoys  of  merchandise,  or  travelkn 
witli  well-lined  purses,  whom  they  took  care  to  wary- 
lay  in  distant  and  solitary  passes  of  tiieir  road.  These 
repeated  and  daring  outrages  had  awakened  the  air 
tention  of  government,  and  the  commanders  of.  lii« 
various  posts  had  received  instnictious  to  be  oa  (be 
alert  and  to  take  up  all  suspicious  straggkf*.  Go- 
vernor Manoo  was  particularly  zealous  in  couk- 
quence  of  the  various  stigmas  that  had  been  cast 
upon  his  fortress,  and  he  now  doubted  not  that  be 
had  entrapped  some  formidable  desperado  of  Ibis 
gang. 

In  the  mean  time  the  story  took  wind,  and  became 
the  talk,  not  merely  of:the  fortress,  but  of  the  v/ioJe 
city  of  Granada.  It  was  said,  that  the  noted  mbWer. 
Manuel  Borasco,  the  terror  of  the  Alpuxarra^  had 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  old  Governor  Manco,  and 
been  cooped  up  by  him  in  a  dungeon  qf  the  f  eroAMio 
Towers; and  every  on?  who  had  been  rolibed)(f  Itiin 
Hocked  to  reoo^ise  the  marauder.  Tie  Vel■^fiJioa 
Towers,  as  is  well  known,  stand  apart  Uwaxh^lr 
hambra  on  a  sister  hill,  separated  from  the  iD«i|a 
avenue.  There  were  no  outer  walls,  but  ^  senliMl 
patrolled  before  Ihe  tower.  The  window  of  tha 
chamber  in  which  llie  soldier  was  conflned,  was 
suongly  grated,  and  looked  upon  a  small  esplanade. 
Here  the  good  folks  of  Granada  repaired  to  gaie  at 
him,  as  they  would  at  a  laughing  -hyena,  gtiaaiof 
through  the  cage  of  a  menagerie.  Nobody,  however, 
recognised  him  for  Manuel  Borasco,  for  Ihat  lerriUe 
robber  was  noted  for  a  ferocious  pliystognomy,  and 
had  by  no  means  the  good-humoured  squint  of  tbt}, 
prisoner.  Visitors  came  not  merely  from  the  city, 
but  from  all  paru  of  the  country ;  but  nobody  knew 
tiim,  and  there  began  to  be  doubts  in  the  minds  o( 
tl»e  common  people  wiiether  there  migiit  not  be  som* 
IruQi  m  his  story.  That  Boabdil  and  his  army  wepe 
shut  up  in  the  mountain,  was  an  old  tradition  wfai^k 
many  of  the  ancient  inbabitanU  had  teard  from  their 
fathers.  Numbers  went  up  to  Uie  Mouiilaia  <rf  tW 
Sun,  or  rallier  of  St  Elena,  m  search  of  tfae  c*w 
mentioned  bj  the  soldier;  and  saw  and  peeped  ii«> 
the  deep  dark  pit,  descending,  no  one  kaewsiow 
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hr,  into  the  monntain,  and  which  remains  tliere  to 
AiB  'day— the  hMed  entrance  to  the  snbterranean 
abode  of  Boabdil. 

By  de^ees  the  soldier  became  popular  vilh  the 
common  people.  A  freebooter  of  the  monntains  is  by 
BO  means  the  t>pprobrious  character  in  Spain  that  a 
robber  is  in  any  other  country :  on  the  contrary,  lie 
is  a  kind  ofchivalrons  personage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
iotrer  classes.  There  is  always  a  disposition,  also,  to 
emfl  at  tlie  conttnct  of  those  in  command,  and  many 
legan  to  murmur  at  the  high-handed  measures  of  old 
Governor  Manco,  and  to  look  upon  the  prisoner  in 
the  light  of  a  martyr. 

The  soldier,  moreorer,  was  a  merry,  waggish  ibl- 
loW,  that  had  a  joke  for  every  one  who  came  near  his 
wfaidoW,  and  a  soft  speech  for  every  female.  He  had 
procured  an  old  guitar  also,  and  would  sit  by  his 
window  and  sing  ballads  and  love  ditties,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  would 
assemble  on  the  esplanade  in  the  evenings  and  dance 
boleros  to  his  music.  Having  trimmed  off  his  rough 
beard,  his  sun-burnt  bee  fbund  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ttir,  and  tlie  demure  handmaid  of  the  governor 
declared  that  his  squint  was  perfectly  irresistible. 
This  kind-hearted  damsel  had  from  the  first  evinced 
a  deep  sympathy  in  his  fortunes,  and  having  in  vain 
tried  to  mollify  the  governor,  had  set  to  work  pri- 
vately to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  his  dispensations. 
Cvery  day  she  brought  the  prisoner  some  crumbs  nf 
comfort  which  had  fallen  from  the  governor's  table, 
<)r  bdftn  abstracted  from  his  larder,  together  with, 
now  and  then,  a  consoling  bottle  of  choice  Val  de 
Peitavj  or  rich  Malaga. 

While  this  petty  treason  was  going  on,  in  the  very 
eent^e  of  the  old  governor's  citadel,  a  storm  of  open 
war  \^s  brewing  up  among  his  external  foes.  The 
drcgmstance  of  a  bagof  gold  and  jewels  having  been 
foqttd  upon  the  person  of  the  supposed  robber,  had 
h^B  reported,  with  many  exaggerations,  in  Granada. 
A  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction  was  immediately 
started  by  the  governor's  inveterate  rival,  the  cap- 
tain-general. He  insisted  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
juptured  without  the  precincts  of  the  Albambra,  and 
vfilhm  the  rules  of  his  authority.  He  demanded  his 
ihdj,  therefore,  and  the  spolia  opinut  taken  with 
him.  Due  information  having  been  carried  likewise 
by  the  friar  to  the  grand  Inquisitor  of  the  crosses  and 
rosaries,  and  other  reliques  contained  in  the  bag,  he 
Claimed  the  culprit  as  having  been  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
and  insisted  that  his  plunder  was  due  to  the  church, 
and  bis  body  to  the  next  auto  de  ft.  The  feuds  ran 
high,  the  governor  was  furious,  and  swore,  rather 
than  surrender  his  captive,  he  would  hang  him  up 
within  the  Alharabra,  as  a  spy  caught  within  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  fortress. 

The  captain-general  threatened  to  send  a  body  of 
soldiers  to  transfer  the  prisoner  from  the  Vermilion 
Towers  to  thecity.  The  grand  Inqubitor  was  equally 
bent  upon  despatching  a  number  of  the  familiars  of 
Ibe  Hohr  OfDcc.    Word  was  brought  late  at  night  to 


the  gov<emor  of  tKe«e  madiinations.  "Let  them 
come,"  sjfid  he,  •'  they^l  find  me  beforehand  with 
them ;  he  mnst  rise  Itt^fat  and  eariy  who  would  take 
in  an  old  soldier."  He  nocordtngly  issued  orders  to 
have  the  prisoner  removed,  at  day-break,  to  the  donjon 
keep  within  the  walls  of  the  AHiambra.  "And  d'ye 
hear,  child,"  said  he  to  his  demure  handmaid',  "  tap 
at  my  door,  and  wake  me  before  cock-crowing,  that 
I  may  see  to  the  matter  myself." 

The  day  dawned,  the  cock  crowed,  but  nobody 
tapped  at  the  door  of  the  governor.  Tbie  sun  rose 
high  above  the  monntain  tops,  and  glittered  in  at  bis 
casement,  ere  the  governor  was  wakened  from  his 
morning  dreams  by  his  veteran  corporal,  who  stood 
before  him  with  terror  stamped  upon  his  iron  visage. 

"  He's  off !  he's  gone !"  cried  the  corporal,  gasping 
for  breath. 

"  Who's  off— who's  gone  ?" 

"The  soldier,  the  robber— the  devil,  fbr  anghtl 
know;  his  dungeon  is  empty,  but  the  door  locked ; 
no  one  knows  how  he  has  escaped  out  of  it." 

"Who  saw  him  last?" 

"  Your  handmaid;  she  brought  him  bis  supper." 

"  Let  her  be  called  instantly." 

Here  was  new  mattet  of  Gbnfnsion.  The  chamber 
of  the  demure  damsel  was  likewise  empty,  her  bed 
had  not  been  slept  in:  she  had  doubtless  gone  off 
with  the  culprit,  as  she  had  appeared,  for  some  days 
past,  to  have  frequent  conversations  with  him. 

This  was  wounding  the  old  governor  in  a  tender 
part,  but  he  had  scarce  time  to  wjnce  at  it,  when  new 
mtsfortunes  broke  upon  his  view.  On  going  into  his 
cabmet  he  found  his  strong  box  open,  the  leather 
purse  of  the  trooper  abstracted,  and  with  it,  a  couple 
of  corpulent  bags  of  doubloons. 

But  how  and  which  way  had  the  fugitives  escaped? 
An  old  peasant  who  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  road- 
side, leading  up  into  the  Sierra,  declared  that  he  had 
heard  the  tramp  of  a  powerful  steed  just  before  day- 
break, passing  np  into  the  mountains.  He  had  looked 
out  at  his  casement,  and  could  just  distingnbh  a 
horseman,  with  a  female  seated  before  him. 

"Search  the  stables!"  cried  Governor  Manco.  The 
stables  were  searched ;  all  the  horses  were  in  their 
stalls,  excepting  the  Arabian  iteed.  In  his  place  was 
a  stout  cudgel  tied  to  the  manger,  and  on  it  a  label 
bearing  these  words,  "  A  gift  to  Governor  Manco, 
Ihxn  an  Old  Soldier." 


LEGEin)  OF 


THE  TWO  DISCREET  STATUES. 


There  lived  once  in  a  waste  apartment  of  tlie 
Alhambra,  a  merry  little  fellow  named  Lope  Sanchez, 
who  worked  in  the  gardens,  and  was  as  brisk  and 
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blithe  as  a  grasshopper,  siaging  all  day  long.  He 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  fortress ;  wfaea  his  work 
was  over,  he  wonld  sit  on  one  of  tlie  stone  benches 
of  the  esplanade  and  strum  his  guitar,  and  sing  long 
diuies  about  the  Cid,  and  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and 
Fernando  del  Pulgar,  and  other  Spanish  heroes,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  fortress,  or 
would  strike  up  a  merrier  tune,  and  set  the  girls 
dancing  boleros  and  fendangos. 

Like  most  little  men,  Lope  Sanchez  had  a  strapping 
buxom  dame  for  a  wife,  who  could  almost  have  put 
bim  in  her  pocket;  but  he  lacked  the  usual  poor 
man's  lot— instead  of  ten  children  he  had  but  one. 
This  was  a  little  black-eyed  girl  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  named  Sanchica,  who  was  as  merry  as  him- 
self, and  the  delight  of  his  heart.  She  played  about 
him  as  he  worked  in  the  gardens,  danced  to  liis  guitar 
as  he  sat  in  ihe  shade,  and  ran  as  wild  as  a  young 
Ciwn  about  the  groves  and  alleys  and  ruined  halls  of 
theAlhambra. 

It  was  now  the  eve  of  the  blessed  St  John,  and 
the  holiday  loving  gossips  of  the  Alhambra,  men, 
women,  and  children,  went  up  at  night  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  sun,  which  rises  above  the  Generalife,  to 
keep  their  midsummer  vigil  on  its  level  summit.  It 
was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  all  the  mountains 
were  grey  and  silvery,  and  the  city,  witli  its  domes 
and  spires,  lay  in  shadows  below,  and  the  Vega  was 
like  a  fairy  land,  with  haunted  streams  gleaming 
among  its  dusky  groves.  On  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain  they  lit  up  a  bonfire,  according  to  an  old 
custom  of  the  country  handed  down  from  the  Moors. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  were 
keeping  a  similar  vigil,  and  bonfires,  here  and  there 
in  the  Vega,  and  along  the  folds  of  the  moimtains, 
blazed  up  palely  in  the  moonlight. 

The  evening  was  gaily  passed  in  dancing  to  the 
guitar  of  Lope  Sanchez,  who  was  never  so  joyous  as 
when  on  a  holiday  revel  of  the  kind.  While  the 
dance  was  going  on,  the  little  Sanchica  with  some  of 
her  playmates  sported  among  the  rains  of  an  old 
Moorish  fort  that  crowns  the  mountain,  when  in 
gathering  pelibles  in  the  fosse,  she  found  a  small 
hand  curiously  carved  of  jet,  the  fingers  closed,  and 
the  thumb  firmly  clasped  upon  them.  Oveijoyed 
with  her  good  fortune,  she  ran  to  her  mother  with 
her  prize.  It  immediately  became  a  subject  of  sage 
speculation,  and  was  eyed  by  some  with  superstitions 
distrust.  "Throw  it  away,"  said  one ;  it's  Moorish 
—depend  upon  it  there's  mischief  and  witchcraft  in 
it."  "  By  no  means,"  said  another;  "  you  may 
sell  it  for  somethmg  to  the  jewellers  of  the  Zacatin." 
In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  an  old  tawny  soldier 
drew  near,  who  had  served  in  Africa,  and  was  as 
swarthy  as  a  Moor.  He  examined  the  hand  with  a 
knowii^  look.  "  I  have  seen  things  of  this  kind," 
said  he,  "among  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  It  is  a  great 
virtue  to  guard  against  the  evil  eye,  and  all  kjnds  of 
spells  and  enchantments.  I  give  you  joy,  friend 
Lope,  this  bodes  good  luck  to  your  duld." 


Upon  hearing  this,  the  wife  of  Lope  Sandiez  tied 
the  Uttle  band  of  jet  to  a  ribbon,  and  hung  it  raund 
the  neck  of  her  daughter. 

The  sight  of  this  talisman  called  up  all  the  bvonr- 
ile  superstitions  about  the  Moors.    The  dance  was 
neglected,  and  they  sat  in  groups  on  the  groand, 
telling  old  legendary  tales  handed  down  from  Ciieir  . 
ancestors.    Some  of  their  stories  turned  apoa  the 
wonders  of  the  very  mountain  upon  vifaicfa  ibey 
were  seated,  which  is  a  famous  hdi^bUn  legiou. 
One  ancient  crone  gave  a  long  acconnt  of  the  nbter- 
ranean  palace  in  the  bowels  of  that  monnlain,  vibere 
Boabdil  and  all  bis  Moslem  court  are  said  to  renua 
enchanted.  "Among  yonder  ruins,"  said  she,  pain- 
ing to  some  crumbling  walls  and  mounds  of  earth  ot 
a  distant  part  of  the  mountain,  "there  is  a  deep 
black  pit  that  goes  down  into  the  very  heart  of  lb« 
mountain.    For  .all  tlie  money  in  Granada  I  would 
not  look  down  inio  it.    Once  upon  a  time  a  poor 
man  of  the  Alhambra,  who  tended  goals  npoo  this 
mountain,  scrambled  down  into  that  pit  after  a  kid 
that  had  fallen  in.    He  came  out  again  all  wild  aud 
staring,  and  told  such  things  of  what  be  bad  seea, 
that  every  one  thought  his  brain  was  tuned.    He 
raved  for  a  day  or  two  about  the  hobgoblin  Moors 
that  had  pursued  him  in  the  cavern,  and  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  drive  his  goats  op  again  to  the 
mountain.    He  did  so  at  last,  but,  poor  man,  he  never 
came  down  again.    The  neighbours  found  his  go^s 
browsing  about  the  Moorish  ruins,  and  his  bat  and 
mantle  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  bat  be  wa 
never  n)ore  heard  of." 

The  little  Sanchica  listened  with  breathless  atten- 
tion to  Uiis  story.  She  was  of  a  carious  nature,  aod 
felt  immediately  a  great  hankering  to  petjp  into  ttds 
dangerous  pit.  Stealing  away  from  herampaabns, 
she  sought  the  distant  ruins,  and  after  groping  ftir 
some  time  among  them,  came  to  a  smal\ boUow,  or 
basin,  near  the  brow  of  the  mount/un,  where  ilsv^ 
steeply  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  InOi% 
centre  of  this  basin  yawned  the  mouth  of  the  pk. 
Sanchiqa  ventured  to  the  vei^e  and  peeped  in.  All 
was  black  as  pitch,  and  gave  an  ideaof  immeasorable 
depth.  Her  blood  ran  cold ;  she  drew  back,  Ihoa 
peeped  again,  then  would  have  run  away,  tben  bwfc 
another  peep — the  very  horror  of  the  thing  was  de- 
lightful to  her.  At  length  site  rolled  a  lai^  stone 
and  pushed  it  over  the  brink.  For  some  time  it  fell 
in  silence ;  then  struck  some  rocky  projection  vith  a 
violent  crash,  then  rebounded  from  side  to  ude, 
rumbling  and  tumbling,  with  a  noise  like  thunder, 
then  made  a  final  splash  into  water,  far,  fiir  below— 
and  all  was  again  silent. 

'  The  silence,  however,  did  not  long  cootione.  It 
seemed  as  if  something  had  been  awakened  withia 
this  dreary  abyss.  A  munnuriog  sound  gradually 
rose  out  of  the  pit,  like  the  hum  and  buzz  of  a  bee- 
hive. It  grew  louder  and  louder;  there  was  the 
confusion  of  voices  as  of  a  disUnt  multitude,  ta|ie- 
iher  wiUi  Ihe  faint  din  of  arms,  cla*h  of  .cymbals. 
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anJ  clangour  of  trampets,  as  if  some  army  were 
imnhalling  for  batUe  in  the  very  bowels  of  the 
nnantaiu. 

The  child  drew  off  with  silent  awe,  and  hastened 
back  to  the  place  where  she  had  left  her  parents  and 
their  companions.  All  were  gone.  The  bonfire  was 
expiring,  and  its  last  wreath  of  smoke  curling  up  in 
the  moonshine.  The  distant  fires  that  had  blazed 
ilonf  the  mountains  and  in  the  Y^a  were  all  ex- 
tinguished, and  every  thing  seemed  to  have  sunk  to 
repose.  Sanchica  called  her  parents  and  some  of  her 
companions  byname,  but  received  no  reply.  She  ran 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  by  the  gardens 
of  the  Generalife,  until  she  arrived  in  the  alley  of 
trees  leading  to  the  Alhambra,  when  she  seated  her- 
self on  a  bench  of  a  woody  recess  to  recover  breath. 
The  bell  from  the  watch-tower  of  the  Alhambra  tolled 
midnight.  There  was  a  deep  tranquillity,  as  if  all 
nature  slept;  excepting  the  low  tinkling  sound  of  an 
unseen  stream  that  ran  under  the  covert  of  the 
bushes.  The  brealbuig  sweetness  of  the  atmosphere 
was  lulling  her  to  sleep,  when  her  eye  was  caught  by 
something  glittering  at  a  distance,  and  to  her  surprise 
she  beheld  a  long  cavalcade  of  Moorish  warriors 
pouring  down  the  mountain  side  and  along  the  leafy 
avenues.  Some  were  armed  with  lance  and  shields ; 
Mhers.with  cimeters  and  batUe-axes,  and  with  po- 
ished  cuirasses  that  flashed  in  the  moon-beams.  Their 
lorses  pranced  proudly  and  champed  upon  their  bits, 
jut  their  tramp  caused  no  more  sound  than  if  they 
lad  been  shod  with  felt,  and  the  riders  were  all  as 
tale  as  death.  Among  them  rode  a  beautiful  lady, 
with  a  crowned  head  and  long  golden  locks  entwined 
xriih  pearls.  The  housings  of  her  palfrey  were  of 
;rnn8on  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  swept  the 
arlh ;  but  she  rode  all  disconsolate,  with  eyes  ever 
ixed  upon  the  ground. 

Then  succeeded  a  train  of  courtiers  magnificently 
irrayed  in  robes  and  turbaus  of  divers  colours,  and 
imidst  them,  on  a  cream-coloured  chai^r,  rode  King 
3oabdil  el  Chico,  in  a  royal  mantle  covered  with 
,ewels,  and  a  crown  sparkling  with  diamonds.  The 
little  Sancliica  knew  him  by  his  yellow  beard,  and 
lis  resemblance  to  his  porUait,  which  she  had  often 
seen  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Generalife.  She 
^ed  in  wonder  and  admuration  at  this  royal  pageant, 
IS  it  passed  glistening  among  the  trees ;  but  though 
she  knew  these  monarchsand  courtiers  and  warriors, 
M>  pale  and  silent,  were  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  and  things  of  magic  and  enchantment,  yet 
she  looked  on  with  a  bold  heart,  such  courage  did 
she  derive  from  the  mystic  talisman  of  the  hand, 
which  was  suspended  about  her  neck. 

The  cavalcade  having  passed  by,  she  rose  and  fol- 
lowed. It  continued  on  to  the  great  Gate  of  Justice, 
which  stood  wide  open ;  the  old  invalid  sentinels  on 
duty  lay  on  the  stone  benches  of  the  barbacan,  buried 
in  profound  and  apparently  charmed  sleep,  and  the 
phantom,  pageant  swept  noiselessly  by  them  with 
flaunting  banner  and  triumphant  state.    Sanchica 


would  have  followed ;  but  to  her  surprise  she  beheld 
an  opening  in  the  earth,  within  the  barbacan,  leading 
down  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  tower.  She 
entered  for  a  little  distance,  and  was  encouraged  to 
proceed  by  finding  steps  rudely  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  a  vaulted  passage  here  and  there  lit  np  by  a  silver 
lamp,  which,  while  it  gave  light,  diffused  likewise 
a  grateful  fragrance.  Venturing  on,  she  came  at 
last  to  a  great  hall,  wronght  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  magnificently  furnished  in  the  Moorish 
style,  and  lighted  up  by  silver  and  crystal  lamps. 
Here,  on  an  ottoman,  sat  an  old  man  in  Moorish 
dress,  with  a  long  white  beard,  nodding  and  dozing, 
with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  ever  to  be 
slipping  from  his  grasp ;  while  at  a  little  distance  sat 
a  beantiftal  lady,  in  ancient  Spanish  dress,  with  a 
coronet  all  sparkling  with  diamonds,  and  her  hair 
entwined  witii  pearls,  who  was  softly  playing  on  a 
silver  lyre.  The  little  Sanchica  now  recollected  a 
story  she  heard  among  the  old  people  of  the  Alliam- 
bra,  concerning  a  Gothic  princess  confined  in  the 
centre  of  the  mountain  by  an  old  Arabian  magician, 
whom  she  kept  bound  up  in  magic  sleep  by  the  power 
of  music. 

The  lady  paused  with  surprise  at  seeing  a  mortal 
in  that  enchanted  hall.  "  Is  it  the  eve  of  the  blessed 
St  John?"  said  she. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Sanchica. 

"Then  for  one  night  the  magic  charm  is  sus- 
pended. Gome  hither,  child,  and  fear  not.  I  am  a 
Christian  like  thyself,  though  bound  here  by  en- 
chantment. Tondi  my  fetters  with  the  talisman  that 
hangs  about  thy  neck,  and  for  this  night  I  shall  be 
free." 

So  saying,  she  opened  her  robes  and  displayed  a 
broad  golden  band  round  her  waist,  and  a  golden 
chain  that  fastened  her  to  the  ground.  The  child 
hesitated  not  to  apply  the  little  hand  of  jet  to  the 
golden  band,  and  immediately  the  chain  fell  to  the . 
earth.  At  the  sound  the  old  man  awoke  and  begaii 
to  rob  his  eyes ;  bnt  the  lady  ran  her  fingers  over  the 
diords  of  the  lyre,  and  again  he  fell  into  a  slumber 
and  began  to  nod,  and  his  staff  to  falter  in  his  hand. 
"Now,"  said  the  lady,  "touch  his  staff  with  the 
talismanic  hand  of  jet."  The  child  did  so,  and  it  fell 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  sunk  in  a  deep  sleep  on  the 
ottoman.  The  lady  gently  laid  the  silver  lyre  on  the 
ottoman,  leaning  it  against  the  head  of  the  sleeping 
magician ;  then  touching  the  chords  until  they  vibrated 
in  his  ear—"  O  potent  spirit  of  harmony,"  said  she, 
"  contmue  thus  to  hold  his  senses  in  thraldom  till  the 
return  of  day.  Now  follow  me,  my  child,"  continued 
she,  "and  thou  shalt  behold  the  Alhambra  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  its  glory,  for  thou  hast  a  magic  talisman 
that  reveals  all  enchantments."  Sanchica  followed 
(he  lady  in  silence.  Theypassednp  through  the  en- 
trance of  the  cavern  into  the  barbacan  of  the  Gate  of 
Justice,  and  thence  to  the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes,  or  es- 
planade within  the  fortress.  This  was  all  filled  with 
Moorish  soldiery,  horse  and  foot,    marshalled  in 
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tqnadrons,  with  banners  di^ayect.  There  were 
royal  guards  also  at  the  portal,  and  rows  of  Aftican 
blacks  with  drawn  dmeters.  No  one  spate  a  word, 
andSanchica  passed  on  feadessly  after  hercondndress. 
Her  astoaishraeot  increased  on  entering  the  royal 
palace,  in  which  she  had  been  reared.  The  broad 
moonshine  lit  up  all  the  halls,  courts,  and  gardens 
almost  as  brightly  as  if  it  were  day,  but  revealed  a  far 
different  scene  from  that  to  which  she  was  accos- 
tomed.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  no  longer 
stained  and  rent  by  time.  Instead  of  cobwebs,  tbey 
were  now  hung  with  rich  silks  of  Damascus,  and  the 
gildings  and  arabesque  paintings  were  restored  to 
their  original  brilliancy  and  freshness.  The  halls, 
instead  ot  being  naked  and  onfumished,  were  set 
out  with  divans  and  ollomaas  of  the  rarest  stuffs, 
embroidered  with  pearls  and  studded  with  precious 
gems,  and  all  the  fountains  in  the  courts  and  gar- 
dens were  playing. 

The  kitchens  were  again  in  full  operation;  cooks 
were  busy  preparing  shadowy  dishes,  and  roasting 
and  boiling  the  phantoms  of  pallets  and  partridges; 
servants  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  diver  dishes 
heaped  up  with  dainties,  and  arranging  a  delicious 
banquet.  The  Court  of  Lions  was  thronged  with 
guards,  and  courtiers,  and  alfaquis,  as  in  the  old 
times  of  tlie  Moors;  and  at  the  upper  end,  in  the 
Saloon  of  Judgment,  sat  Boabdil  on  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  his  court,  and  swaying  a  shadowy  sceptre 
for  the  night.  Notwithstanding  all  this  throng  and 
seeming  bustle,  not  a  voice  nor  a  footstep  was  to  be 
heard ;  nothing  interrupted  the  midnight  silence  but 
the  splashing  of  the  fountains.  The  little  Sanchica 
followed  her  conductress  in  mnte  amazement  about 
the  palace,  until  they  came  to  a  portal  opening  to  the 
vaulted  passages  beneath  the  great  Tower  of  Comares. 
On  each  side  of  the  portal  sat  the  figure  of  a  Nymph, 
wrou^t  out  of  alabaster.  Their  heads  were  turned 
aside,  and  their  regards  Qxed  upon  the  same  spot 
within  the  vault.  The  enchanted  lady  paused,  and 
beckoned  the  child  to  her.  "  Here,"  said  slie,  "  is  a 
great  secret,  which  I  will  reveal  to  thee  in  reward 
for  thy  laith  and  courage.  These  discreet  statues 
watch  over  a  mighty  treasure  hidden  in  old  times  by 
a  Moorish  king.  Tell  thy  father  to  search  the  spot 
on  which  their  eyes  are  fixed,  and  he  will  find  what 
will  make  him  richer  than  any  man  ui  Granada. 
Thy  innocent  hands  alone,  however,  gifted  as  thou 
art  also  with  the  talbman,  can  remove  the  treasure. 
Bid  thy  father  use  it  discreetly,  and  devote  a  part  of 
it  to  the  performance  of  daily  masses  for  my  deli- 
verance from  this  unholy  enchantment." 

When  the  lady  had  spoken  these  words,  she  led 
the  child  onward  to  the  little  garden  of  Lindaraxa, 
which  is  hard  by  the  vault  of  the  statues.  The  moon 
trembled  upon  tlie  waters  of  the  solitary  firantain  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  shed  a  tender  light 
upon  the  orange  and  citron-trees.  The  beautiful  lady 
plucked  a  branch  of  myrtle,  and  wreathed  it  mnnd 
the  head  of  the  child.    "  Let  this  be  a  memento," 


said  she,  "  of  what  I  have  revealed  to  tiiee,  and  « 
testimonial  of  its  truth.  My  hoar  is  oome— I  mtst 
return  to  the  enchanted  hall;  follow  me  not,  lest  e^ 
befall  thee— (kreweli.  Remember  what  I  have  said, 
and  have  masses  performed  fer  my  deUverasce."  S* 
saying,  liie  lady  entered  a  dark  passage  leadingr  be- 
neath the  Tower  of  Comares,  and  was  no  Vwlger  seen . 

The  Ihint  crowing  of  a  cock  was  now  heard  from 
the  cottages  below  the  Alhambra,  in  the  valley  of  ttie 
Darro,  and  apale  streak  of  lightbegsmtoappesritiove 
the  eastern  mountains.  A  slight  wind  arose,  thens 
was  a. sound  hke  the  rustling  of  dry  leaves  thro«|li 
the  conrte  and  corridors,  and  door  after  door  shot  v» 
with  a  jarring  sound. 

Sandiiea  returned  to  the  sceites  she  bad  so  latdy 
beheld  thronged  with  the  shadowy  nultitode,  bat 
Boabdil  and  his  phantom  oonrt  were  gone.  ThemoMi 
shone  into  empty  halls  and  galleries  stripped  of  (heir 
transient  splendour,  stained  and  dilapidated  by  time, 
and  hung  with  cobwebs.  The  bat  flitted  about  In  U>e 
uncertain  light,  and  the  frog  croaked  fktmi  the  fish- 
pond. 

Sanchica  now  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  a  remote 
staircase  tliat  led  up  to  the  humble  apartment  ocrti- 
pied  by  her  fomily.  The  door  as  usual  was  open,  fbr 
Lope  Sanchez  was  too  poor  to  need  bolt  or  bar;  she 
crept  qnietly  to  her  pallet,  and,  putting  the  myrtle 
wreath  beneath  her  pillow,  soon  fell  asleqt. 

In  the  morning  she  related  all  that  bad  beblka 
her  to  Iter  father.  Lope  Sanchez,  however,  treated 
the  whole  as  a  mere  dream,  and  laughed  at  the  child 
for  her  credulity.  He  went  forth  to  his  cnstMnary 
labours  in  the  garden,  but  had  not  been  there  hm^ 
when  his  little  daughter  came  running  to  him  aJa«*t 
breatliless.  "Father!  father!"  cried  she,  "MmM 
the  myrtle  wreath  which  the  Moorish  tidy  hoaml 
ronnd  my  head." 

Lope  Sanchez  gazed  with  astonishment,  for  \hesta& 
of  the  myrtle  was  of  pure  gold,  and  every  leaf  w*s  a 
sparkling  emerald !  Being  not  much  accostomed  Vs 
precious' stones,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  value  of 
the  wreath,  bat  he  saw  enough  to  convince  hhn  that 
it  was  something  more  substantial  than  the  staff  linl 
dreams  are  generaUy  made  of,  and  that  at  any  rale 
the  child  had  dreamt  to  some  purpose.  His  fed  cm^ 
was  to  enjoin  the  most  absolute  secrecy  upon  Us 
daughter;  in  this  respect,  however,  he  was  seeme, 
for  she  had  discretion  fer  beyond  her  years  or  sei. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  vault,  where  stood  the  statues 
of  the  two  alabaster  Nymphs.  He  remarked  that 
their  heads  were  turned  (ham  the  portal,  and  tM 
the  regards  of  eadi  were  fixed  upon  the  sane  poiat 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  hope  Sanchez  cooM 
not  but  admire  this  most  discreet  contrivanoe  lir 
guarding  a  secret.  He  drew  a  line  tram  the  eyctsf 
the  statues  to  the  poiat  of  regard,  made  a  jxti^i^ 
on  the  wall,  and  then  retired. 

All  day,  however,  the  mind  of  Lope  SamdMK  «• 
distracted  with  a  tboasand  cares.  HeooBkt-Qitl# 
hovering  widiin  distant  view  of  the  two  st^HMH** 
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beeune  nervous  froni  tlie  dread  Uiat  the  golden  secret 
might.be  diMOvered.  Every  foolstep  that  approached 
the  place  made  him  tremble.  He  would  have  given 
anything  could  he  but  have  tamed  the  heads  of  the 
sutues,  forgetting  tliat  they  had  looked  precisely  in 
llie  same  direction  for  some  hundreds  of  ylears,  with- 
out any  pewou  being  the  wiser. 

"  A  pbigue  upon  them,"  be  woold  say  to  himself, 
"theyV  betray  all;  did  ever  mortal  hear  of  such  a 
node  of  guarding  a  secret  ?  "  Tiien  on  hearii^  any 
•ae  advance,  he  would  steal  off,  as  though  his  very 
lurking  near  the  place  would  awaken  suspicions. 
OThen  he  would  return  cautiously,  and  peep  from  a 
distance  to  see  if  every  thing  was  secure,  but  the 
sight  of  tlie  statues  would  agam  call  forth  his  indig- 
nation.  "Ay,  there  lliey  stand,"  would  he  say, 
"always  looking,  and  looking,  and  looking,  just  where 
they  should  not.  Confound  them !  they  are  just  like 
all  their  sex;  if  they  have  not  tongues  to  tattle  with, 
they'll  be  sure  to  do  it  with  their  eyes." 

At  length,  to  his  relief,  the  long  anxious  day  drew 
to  a  dose.  The  sound  of  footsteps  was  no  longer 
beard  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Uie  Alhambra ;  the  last 
stranger  passed  the  threshold,  the  great  portal  was 
barred  and  bolted,  and  the  bat  and  the  frog,  and  the 
hooting  owl,  gradually  resumed  their  nightly  voca- 
tions in  tlie  deserted  palace. 

Lope  Sanchez  waited,  however,  until  the  night 
was  far  advanced,  before  he  ventured  with  bis  little 
daughter  to  the  hall  of  the  two  Nymphs.  He  found 
them  looking  as  knowingly  and  mysteriously  as  ever 
at  the  secret  place  of  deposit.  "  By  your  leaves, 
gentle  ladies,"  thought  Lope  Sanchez,  as  he  passed 
between  them,  "I  will  relieve  yon  from  this  chaise 
dMit  must  have  set  so  heavy  in  your  minds  for  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries."  He  accordingly  went  to 
work  at  the  part  of  the  wall  which  he  had  marked, 
and  in  a  little  while  laid  open  a  concealed  recess,  in 
whidi  stood  two  great  jars  of  porcelain.  He  attempt- 
ed to  draw  them  forth,  but  they  were  immoveable, 
until  touched  by  the  innocent  hand  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter. With  her  aid  he  dislodged  them  from  their 
niclie,  and  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  they  were 
filled  with  pieces  of  Moorish  gold,  mingled  with  jewels 
and  precious  stones.  Before  day-light  he  managed 
to  convey  tliem  to  his  chamber,  and  left  the  two 
goanlian  statues  with  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  va- 
cant wall. 

Lope  Sanchez  had  thus  on  a  sudii-ii  become  a  ricli 
man ;  hut  riclm<i,  ai;  usual,  broii^'ht  a  world  of  cares 
to  which  he  li  iil  iiiiln-rto  iHra  a  siraii^^r.  How  was 
he  !o  con\ey  away  iiis  wealth  w'tl^  safety?  How 
was  l»e  even  to  enleinjwn  the  enjounent  of  it  wRIi- 
«u!  awakening  susniriou?  Now,  ico,  for  the  first 
lim<:  in  bis  life,  the  dread  of  roblters  entered  into  his 
i»  iiMl.  He  looked  with  terror  m  the  insecurity  of 
hiM  .'la-Htaiion,  and  \\ent  to  work  to  barricade  the 
doors  and  windows ;  yet  after  all  hifc  prec^itions  he 
could  not  sleep  soundly.  His  utuni  gaiety  .was  at  an 
end,  he  hod  ixi  lon^'er  a  joke  or  a  song  for  bis  neiglt- 


beurs,  and,  in  sliort,  became  the  most  miserable  ani- 
mal in  the  Alhambra.  His  old  comrades  remarked 
this  alteration,  pitied  him  heartily,  and  began  to 
desert  him;  thinkiBg  he  must  be  fallhig  into  want, 
and  in  danger  of  lookilig  to  them  for  assistance. 
Little  did  they  suspect  that  his  only  calamity  was 
riches. 

The  wife  of  Lope  Sanchez  diared  bis  anidety,  but 
then  she  had  ghostly  comfort.  We  onght  before  Uiis 
to-  have  mentioned'  (hat  Lope,  being  rather  a  light 
inconsiderate  little  man,  his  wife  was  accustomed,  in 
all  grave  matters,  to  seek  the  counsel  and  ministry 
of  her  confessor  Fray  Simon,  a  sturd)r  broad-shouldier- 
ed,  blue-bearded,  bullet-lieaded'  friar  of  the  neigh- 
bouring convent  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  in  fact 
the  spiritual  comforter  of  half  the  good  wives  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  was,  moreover,  in  great  esteem 
among  divers  sisterhoods  of  nuns;  who  requited  him 
fop  bis  ghostly  services  by  frequent  presents  of  those 
little  dainties  and  knick-knacks  manufactured  in 
convents,  such  as  delicate  confbdions,  sweet  biscuits, 
and  bottles  of  spiced  cordials,  foundto  be  marvellous 
restoratives  after  fasts  and  vigils. 

Fray  Simon  thrived  in  the  exerdse  of  his  func- 
tions. His  oily  skin  listened  in  the  sunshine  as  he 
toiled  np  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra  on  a  sultry  day. 
Yet  notwitbsUnding  hift  sleek  condition,  the  knotte<l 
rope  round  his  waisl showed  the  austerity  of  his  self- 
discipline;  the  multitude  doffed  their  caps  to  bun  as 
a  mirror  of  piety,  and  even  the  dogs  scented  tlie 
odour  of  sanctity  that  eriialed  from  his  garments, 
and'howled  from  their  Kennels  as  he  passed. 

Such  was  Fray  Simon,  the  spiritual  counsellor  of 
the  comely  wife  of  Lope  Sanciiez;  and  as  the  father 
confessor  is  the  domestic  confident  of  woman  in 
htunble  life  in  Spain,  he  was  soon  made  acquainted, 
in  great  secrecy,  with  the  story  of  the  hidden  trea- 
sure. 

The  friar  opened  eyes  and'  mouth  and  crossed 
himself  a  dozen  times  at  the  news.  A  fter  a  moment's 
pause,  "Daughter  of  my  soul!"  said  he,  "know 
that  thy  husband  has  committed  a  double  sin — a  sin 
against  both  slate  and  clmrch.  Tlie  treasure  he 
hath  thus  seized  upon  for  himself,  being  found  in  the 
royal  domains,  belongs  of  course  to  the  crown;  but 
being  infidel  wealthy  rescoed  as  it  were  from  the 
very  fangs  of  Satan,  should  be  devoted  to  the  church. 
Still,  however,  the  matter  may  be  accommodated. 
Bring  hither  the  myrtle  wreath." 

When  the  good  father  beheld  it.  Ins  eyes  twinkled 
more  than  ever  with  admuration  of  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  emeralds.  "  Tliis,"  said  he,  "  being  the  first 
fruits  of  this  discovery,  should  be  dedicated  to  pious 
purposes.  I  will  hang  it  up  as  a  votive  off»ing 
before  the  image  of  San  Francisco  in  our  chapel,  and 
will  earnestly  pray  to  him,  this  very  night,  that  your 
husband  be  permitted  to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of 
your  wealth." 

The  good  dame  was  delighted  to  make  ber  peace 
with  heaven  at  so  cheap-a  rate,  and  the  friar,  putting 
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the  wreath  nnder  his  manlle,  departed  with  saintly 
steps  towards  his  convent. 

When  Lope  Sanchez  came  home,  hb  wife  told 
him  wliat  had  passed.  He  was  excessively  provoked, 
for  he  lacked  his  wife's  devotion,  and  had  for  some 
time  groaned  in  secret  at  the  domestic  visitations  of 
the  friar.  "Woman,"  said  he,  "what  hast  thon 
done?  thoa  hast  pnt  every  thing  at  hazard  by  thy 
tattling." 

"What!"  cried  the  good  woman,  "would  you 
forbid  my  disbnrtheuing  my  conscience  to  my  con- 
fessor?" 

"  No,  wife !  confess  as  many  of  yonr  own  sins  as 
you  please;  but  as  to  this  money -digging,  it  is  a  sin 
of  my  own,  and  my  conscience  is  very  easy  under 
the  weight  of  it," 

There  was  no  use,  however,  in  complaining;  the 
secret  was  told,  and,  like  water  spilled  on  the  sand, 
was  not  again  to  be  gathered.  Their  only  chance 
was,  that  the  friar  would  be  discreet. 

The  next  day,  while  Lope  Sanchez  was  abroad, 
there  was  a  humble  knocking  at  the  door,  and  Fray 
Simon  entered  with  meek  and  demure  countenance. 

"  Daughter,"  said  he,  "  I  have  prayed  earnestly 
to  San  Francisco,  and  he  has  heard  my  prayer.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night  the  saint  appeared  to  me  in  a 
dream,  but  with  a  frowning  aspect.  'Why,'  said 
he, '  dost  thon  pray  to  me  to  dispense  with  tliis  trea- 
sure of  the  Gentiles,  when  thou  seest  the  poverty  of 
my  chapel?  Go  lo  the  house  of  Lope  Sanchez,  crave 
in  my  name  a  portion  of  the  Moorish  gold,  lo  furnish 
two  candlesticks  for  the  main  altar,  and  let  him  pos- 
sess the  residue  in  peace." 

When  the  good  woman  heard  of  tliis  vision,  she 
crossed  herself  with  awe,  and  going  to  the  secret 
place  where  Lope  bad  hid  the  treasure,  she  filled  a 
great  leathern  purse  willi  pieces  of  Moorish  gold, 
and  gave  it  to  the  friar.  The  pious  monk  bestowed 
npon  her,  in  return,  benedictions  enough,  if  paid  by 
Heaven,  to  enrich  her  race  to  the  latest  posterity; 
then  slipping  the  purse  into  the  sleeve  of  his  habit, 
he  folded  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  departed 
witli  an  air  of  humble  thankfulness. 

When  Lope  Sanchez  heard  of  this  second  donation 
to  the  church,  he  had  well  nigh  lost  his  senses. 
"  Unfortunate  nun,"  cried  he,  "  what  will  become 
of  me?  I  shall  be  robbed  by  piecemeal;  I  shall  be 
ruined  and  brought  to  be^ary ! " 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difQculty  that  bis  wife 
could  pacify  him,  by  reminding  him  of  the  countless 
wealth  that  yet  remained,  and  how  considerate  it 
was  for  San  Francisco  to  rest  contented  with  so  very 
small  a  portion. 

Unluckily,  Fray  Simon  had  a  number  of  poor  rela- 
tions to  be  provided  for,  not  to  mention  some  half- 
dozen  sturdy  bullet-headed  orphan  children,  and 
destitute  foundlings  that  he  had  taken  under  his  care. 
He  repeated  his  visits,  therefore,  from  day  to  day, 
with  solicitations  on  behalf  of  Saint  Dominick,  Saint 
Andrew,  Saint  James,  until  poor  Lope  was  driven  to 


despair,  and  found  that,  nnlen  he  got  eat  of  lb«  reaeh 
of  this  holy  fnar,  he  should  have  to  make  peaoe-«f- 
Cerings  to  every  saint  in  the  kalendar.  He  determin- 
ed, therefore,  to  pack  up  his  remaining  wealth,  beat 
a  secret  retreat  in  the  night,  and  make  off  to  another 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

Full  of  his  project,  he  bought  a  stoat  nude  fiir  the 
purpose,  and  tethered  it  in  a  gloomy  vault  imdemeatk 
the  Tower  of  the  Seven  Floors ;  the  very  ptace  kvat 
whence  the  Belludo,  or  goblin  horse  withoot  i  bead, 
is  said  to  issue  forth  at  midnight,  and  to  scan  Hie 
streets  of  Granada,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  bell-hoads. 
Ix^  Sanchez  had  little  faith  in  the  story,  bat  iTdai 
himself  of  the  dread  occasioned  by  it,  knowing  tte 
no  one  would  be  likely  to  pry  into  the  subterraneai 
stable  of  the  phantom  steed.    He  sent  off  bis  Samily 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  orders  to  wait  for  bim 
at  a  distant  village  of  the  Yega.    As  the  night  ad- 
vanced, he  conveyed  bis  treasure  to  the  vault  oodcr 
the  tower,  and  having  loaded  his  mule,  he  led  it 
forth,  and  cautiously  descended  the  dusky  avenue. 

Honest  Lope  had  taken  bis  measures  with  the  ut- 
most secrecy,  unparling  them  to  no  one  hot  the  ^Ih- 
ful  wife  of  his  bosom.  By  some  miFacaloas  revela- 
tion, however,  tbey  became  known  lo  Fray  Simon. 
The  zealous  friar  beheld  these  infidel  ireasores  «m 
the  point  of  slipping  for  ever  out  of  bis  grasp,  and  de- 
termined to  have  one  more  dash  at  them  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  church  and  San  Francisco.  Accordingly, 
when  the  bells  had  rung  for  animas,  and  all  the  Al- 
hambra  was  quiet,  he  stole  out  of  his  convent,  and, 
descending  through  the  Gate  of  Justice,  concealed  him- 
self among  the  thickets  of  roses  and  laurels  that  border 
the  great  avenue.  Here  be  remained,  coaming  tbe 
quarters  of  hours  as  they  were  sounded  on  lfeAe& 
of  the  watch  tower,  and  listening  to  the  dretry  boot' 
ings  of  owls  and  the  distant  barking  of  dogsAaa  the 
gipsy  caverns. 

At  length  he  heard  the  tramp  of  boob,  and,  hroi^ 
the  gloom  of  the  overshadowing  trees,  imporleeUT 
beheld  a  steed  descending  theavenne.  Thettnniy 
fiiar  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  the  knowing  turn  ke  was 
about  to  serve  honest  Lope. 

Tucking  up  the  skirts  of  bis  habit,  and  wrigghog 
like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse,  he  waited  until  hispr^' 
was  directly  before  bim,  when  darting  forth  imk» 
leafy  covert,  and  putting  one  band  on  the  alsaiipr 
and  the  otiier  on  the  crupper,  lie  made  a  vau'' 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  experiu  ■  •' 
ter  of  equitation,  and  alighted  well-fvii:.-.'  • 
the  steed.  "  Aha! "  said  tl)e  sturdy  friar,  "  wc »  »l". 
now  see  who  best  nnderstacdi;  the  game.''  If;  ti-al 
scarce  uttered  the  words  when  the  mule  b>T4ii  ■■> 
kick,  and  rear,  and  plunge,  and  ilicn  set  off  fcli  i<ij«ert 
down  the  hill.  The  friar  attcmptpd  to  cheek  ten, 
but  in  vam.  He  bounded  from  ruck  to  n>ck,  aiil 
hush  to  bush ;  the  friar's  habit  was  torn  to  tibbot.«  uHt 
fluttered  in  the  wind,  his  shavro  poll  rec^ied  lumf 
a  hard  knock  from  the  brandies  of  the  Inttf,  mi 
many  a  scratch  from  the  brambles.    To  mU  10  Mi 
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tf>r'>t  .•IK'  .lUtrfM,  Ik;  foand  a  padc  of  seven  honnds 
II!  full  rn  .11  Uii  IkhiN,  an.!  perceived  too  late,  that  he 
Vos  rtf.u i!';'  innuiiuti »i|>:ii  (he  terrible  Belludo! 

Away  'i<ii  "i<y  went,  according  to  the  ancient 
phrase,  "  pull  devil,  pall  friar,"  down  the  great  ave- 
nue, across  the  Plaza  Naeva,  along  the  Zacaini, 
around  the  Yivarrambla — never  did  bnntsman  and 
hoiuid  make  a  more  furious  mn,  or  more  infernal 
uproM**  In  vain  did  the  friar  invoke  every  saint  in 
thefcalendar,  and  the  Holy  Virgin  into  the  bargain; 
every  time  he  mentioned  a  name  of  the  kind,  it  was 
like  a  fresh  application  of  the  spar,  and  made  the 
Belludo  boand  as  high  as  a  house.  Throngh  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  the  unlucky  Fray  Simon 
carried  hither  and  thither,  and  whither  he  would 
not,  until  every  bone  in  his  body  ached,  and  he  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  leather  too  grievous  to  be  mentioned. 
At  length  the  crowing  of  a  cock  gave  the  signal  of 
returning  day.  At  the  sound  the  goblin  steed  wheeled 
about,  and  galloped  back  for  his  tower.  Again  he 
scoured  the  Yivarrambla,  the  Zacatin,  the  Plaza 
Nueva,  and  the  avenue  of  fountains,  the  seven  dogs 
yelling,  and  barking,  and  leaping  up,  and  snapping 
at  the  heels  of  the  terrified  friar.  The  first  streak  of 
day  had  just  appeared  as  they  reached  the  tower; 
here  the  goblin  steed  kicked  up  his  heels,  sent  the 
friar  a  somerset  through  the  air,  plunged  into  the 
dark  vault,  followed  by  the  infernal  pack,  and  a  pro- 
found silence  succeeded  tothe  late  deafening  clamour. 
Was  ever  so  diabolical  a  trick  played  off  upon  a 
holy  friar?  A  peasant  going  to  his  labours  at  early 
dawn  found  the  unfortunate  Fray  Simon  lying  under 
a  fig-tree  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  but  so  bruised  and 
bedevilled  that  he  could  neither  speak  nor  move.  He 
was  conveyed  with  all  care  and  tenderness  tohis  cell, 
and  the  story  went  that  he  had  been  wailed  and  mal- 
treated by  robbers.  A  day  or  two  elapsed  before  he 
recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs;  he  consoled  himself, 
in  the  mean  tune,  with  the  thought  that  though  the 
mule  with  the  treasure  had  escaped  him,  he  had 
previously  had  some  rare  pickings  at  the  infidel  spoils. 
His  first  care  on  being  able  to  use  his  limbs,  was  to 
search  beneath  his  pallet,  where  he  had  secreted  the 
myrtle  wreath  and  the  leathern  pooches  of  gold  ex- 
tracted lh>m  the  piety  of  dame  Sanchez.  What  was 
his  dianay  at  finding  the  wreath,  in  effect,  bnt  a 
withered  brandi  of  myrtle,  and  the  leathern  pouches 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel  ? 

Fray  Simon,  with  all  his  chagrin,  had  the  discre- 
tion to  hold  his  tongue,  for  to  betray  the  secret  might 
draw  on  him  the  ridicule  of  the  public,  and  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  superior :  it  was  not  until  many  years 
afterwards,  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  revealed  to  his 
Gontessor  his  nocturnal  ride  on  the  Belludo. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  Lope  Sanchez  for  a  long  time 
after  his  disappearance  from  the  Alhambra.  His 
memory  was  always  cherished  as  that  of  a  merry 
companion,  though  it  was  feared,  from  the  care  and 
melancholy  observed  in  his  conduct  shortly  before  bis 
mysterious  departure,  that  poverty  and  distress  had 


driven  him  to  some  extremity.  Some  years  after- 
wards one  of  his  old  companies,  an  invalid  soldier, 
being  at  Malaga,  was  knocked  down  and  nearly  run 
over  by  a  coach  and  six.  The  carriage  stopped;  an 
old  gentleman  magnificently  dressed,  with  a  bag  wig 
and  sword,  stepped  out  to  assist  the  poor  invalid. 
What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  latter  to  behold  in 
this  grand  cavalier  iiis  old  friend  Lope  Sanchez,  vtbo 
was  actually  celd>rating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Sanchica  with  one  of  (he  first  grandees  in  the  land ! 

The  carriage  contained  the  bridal  party.  There 
was  dame  Sanchez,  now  grown  as  round  as  a  barrel, 
and  dressed  out  with  feathers  and  jewels,  and  neck- 
lacesof  pearls  and  necklacesof  diamonds,  and  ringson 
every  finger,  and  altogether  a  finery  of  apparel  that 
hadnot  been  seen  since  the  days  ofthe  Queen  of  Sheba. 
The  little  Sanchica  had  now  grown  to  be  a  woman, 
and  for  grace  and  beauty  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  duchess,  if  not  a  princess  outright.  The  bride- 
groom sat  beside  her— rather  a  withered,  spindle- 
shanked  little  man,  but  this  only  proved  him  to  be  of 
the  true  tdue  blood;  a  legitimate  Spanish  grandee 
being  rarely  above  three  cubits  in  stature.  The  match 
had  been  of  the  mother's  making. 

Riches  had  not  spoiled  the  heart  of  honest  Lope. 
He  kept  his  old  comrade  with  him  for  several  days; 
feasted  him  like  a  king,  took  him  to  plays  and  boU- 
fights,  and  at  length  sent  him  away  rejoicing,  with  a 
bigbagof  money  for  himself,  and  another  to  be  distri- 
buted among  his  ancient  messmates  of  the  Alhambra. 

Lope  always  gave  out  that  a  rich  brother  bad  died 
in  America  and  left  him  heir  to  a  copper  mine;  but 
the  shrewd  gossips  of  the  Alhambra  insist  that  his 
wealth  vraa  all  derived  from  his  having  discovered 
the  secret  guarded  by  the  two  marble  Nymphs  ofthe 
Alhambra.  It  is  remarked,  that  these  very  discreet 
statues  continue,  even  unto  the  present  day,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  most  significantly  on  the  same  part 
ofthe  wall;  which  leads  many  to  suppose  there  m 
still  some  hidden  treasure  remaining  there  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  enterprising  traveller. 
Though  others,  and  particularly  all  female  visitors, 
regard  than  with  great  complacency,  as  lasting  mo- 
numents ofthe  fact  that  women  can  keep  a  secret. 


HUHAMED  ABU  ALAHMAR, 

TU 

^FOUNDER   OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 


Having  dealt  so  A-eely  in  the  marvellons  legends 
of  the  AlhamlM-a,  I  feel  as  if  bound  to  give  the  reader 
a  few  facts  concerning  its  sober  history,  or  rather  the 
history  of  those  magnificent  princes,  its  founder  and 
finisher,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  so  beauti- 
fill  and  romantic  an  Oriental  moDament.    To  obtain 
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these  facta,  I  descended  ttom  this  region  of  fency  and 
fable  where  every  thing  is  liable  to  take  an  imagi- 
native tint,  and  carried  my  researches  among  the 
dusty  tomes  of  the  old  Jesuits'  library  in  the  univer- 
sity. This  once  boasted  repository  of  erudition  is 
now  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,  having  been 
stripped  of  its  manuscripts  and  rarest  works  by  the 
French,  when  masters  of  Granada.  Still  it  contains, 
among  many  ponderous  tomes  of  polemics  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  several  curious  tracts  of  Spanish  lite- 
rature; and  above  all,  a  number  of  those  antiquated, 
dusty,  parchment-bound  chronicles,  for  which  I  have 
a  peculiar  veneration. 

In  this  old  library  I  have  passed  many  delightful 
hours  of  quiet,  undisturbed  literary  foraging,  for  the 
keys  of  the  doors  and  book-cases  were  kindly  entrust- 
ed to  me,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  rummage  at  my 
leisure— a  rare  indulgence  in  tliese  sanctuaries  of 
learning,  which  too  often  tantalize  the  thirsty  student 
with  the  sight  of  sealed  fountains  of  knowledge. 

In  the  course  of  these  visits  I  gleaned  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  liistorical  characters  in 
question. 

The  Moors  of  Granada  regarded  the  Alhambra  as 
8  miracle  of  art,  and  had  a  tradition  that  the  king 
who  founded  it  dealt  in  magic,  or,  at  least,  was  versed 
in  alchemy,  by  means  whereof  he  procured  the  im- 
mense sums  of  gold  expended  in  its  erection.  A  brief 
view  of  his  reign  will  show  the  real  seci'et  of  his  wealth. 

The  name  of  this  monarch,  as  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  some  of  the  apartments,  was  Abu  Abd'allah 
(i.  e.  the  &tberof  Abdallab],  but  he  is  commonly 
known  in  Moorish  history  as  Muhamed  Abo  Alahmar 
(or  Muhamed,  son  of  Alalmiar),  or  simply,  Abu 
Alahmar,  for  tlie  sake  of  brevity. 

He  was  born  in  Arjoua,  in  tlie  year  of  the  Hegira 
SOI ,  of  the  Christian  era  i  i  95,  of  the  noble  lamily  of 
the  Beni  Nasar,  or  children  of  Nasar,  and  no  expense 
was  spared  by  his  parents  to  fit  him  for  the  high 
station  to  which  the  opulence  and  dignity  of  his  fa- 
mily entitled  him.  The  Saracens  of  Spain  were 
greatly  advanced  in  dviiization,  every  principal  city 
was  a  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts,  so  that  it  was 
easy  to  command  the  most  enlightened  instructors 
for  a  youth  of  rank  and  fortune.  Abu  Alalmiar, 
when  he  arrived  at  manly  years,  was  appointed  al- 
cayde  or  governor  of  Arjoua  and  Jaen,  and  gained 
great  popularity  by  his  benignity  and  justice.  Some 
years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Abu  Had,  the 
Moorish  power  in  Spain  was  broken  into  factions, 
and  many  places  declared  for  Muhamed  Abu  Alah- 
mar. Being  of  a  sanguine  spirit,  and  lofty  ambition, 
be  seized  upon  the  occasion,  made  a  circuit  through  the 
country,  and  was  every  where  received  with  aoclanu- 
tions.  It  was  in  the  year  42S8,  that  he  entered  Gra- 
nada amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  proclaimed  king  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy,  and  soon  became  the  head  of  the  Moslems  in 
Spain,  being  the  first  of  the  illustrious  Kne  of  Beni 
Nasar,  that  had  sat  upon  the  throne.    Hii  reign  was 


sudi  as  to  render  him  a  blessing  to  his  siibjecls.  He 
gave  the  command  of  his  various  dlies  to  such  as  bad 
distinguished  themselves  by  valour^ndpmdence,  and 
who  seemed  most  acceptable  to  the  peqple.  He  Qr;ga- 
nized  a  vigilant  police,  and  established  rigid  roles  for 
the  administration  of  justice.    The.  poor  and  the  dis- 
tressed always  found  ready  admission  to  bisjceeence, 
and  he  attended  personally  to  their  ^asisXatfx  aod 
redress.  He  erected  hospitals  for  the.  Uiod,  th^^ig^ 
and  infirm,  and  all  those  incapable  pf  Mibour,  and 
visited  them  frequently;  not  on  sie^.days.witli  pxap 
and  form,  so  as  to  give  time  for  every  thing  to.be  |nt 
in  order,  and  every,  abuse  confiealed,  but  snddesAv 
and  unexpectedly,,  informing  hing^f,.  by  actual  ob- 
servation and  close  inquiry,  of  thf:  treatment  .pftbe 
sick,  and  the  conduct  of  those  appo'mted  lo  admi- 
nister to  the'ur  relief.    U^  founded,  schpols  and  col- 
leges, which  he  visited  in  thQ  same  m9nner,  ios}iect- 
ing  personally  the  inslrucUon  of  tb<B  ypqifa.  He  e^- 
blisbed  butcheries  and  public  ovens,  tbat  the  people 
might  be  fqmished  witb  wholesome  provia.(K>s  at 
just  and  r^ular  prices.    He  introduced,  abundant 
streams  of  water  into  the  city,  erecting  baths  and 
fountains,  and  constrqcliqg  aqueducts  and  canals  to 
irrigate  and  fertilize  the  \egi.    By  these  veans 
prosperity  and  abundaooe  prevailed  in  this  beagtifol 
city,  its  gates  were  thronged  witb.commeroe,  and  its 
warehouses  filled  with  luxuries  and  merchandise  of 
every  dime  and  country.   . 

While  Muhamed  AbD  Alahmar  was  iriUng  bis  6ir 
domains  thus  wisely  and  prosperoudy,.he  was  sud- 
denly menaced  by  the  horrors  of  war.  The  Chris- 
tians at  that  time,  profiting  by  the  dismembomeDt 
of  the  Moslem  power,  were  rapidly  r^aining  tbdr 
andent  territories.  James  the  Conqueror  had  sab- 
jected  all  Valencia,  and  Ferdinand  the  5aio,V  was 
carrying  his  victorious  arms  into  A  ndaljiaa.^  The'aUer 
invested  the  city  of  Jaen,  and  swore  «)«».  Ao  Tsasfebss 
camp  until  be  bad  gained  posseasipQ  of.  the  place. 
Muhamed  Abu  Alahmar  was  oon«»oiis^  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  means  to  carry  oaa  war  with  the  potent 
sovereign  of  Castile.  Taking  a  sodden  resduljoa, 
therefore,  he  repaired  privately  to  the  Christian  camp, 
and  made  his  unexpected  appearance  in  the  presence 
of  King  Ferdinand.  "  In  me,"  said  he,."  you  beboM 
Muhamed,  king  of  Granada ;  I  confide  in  fim  good 
faith,  and  put  mysdf  under  yonr  proteetion.  Take 
all  I  possess,  and  receive  me  as  your  vassal."  So 
saying,  he  knelt  and  kissed  the  king's  ba«d  in  token 
of  submission. 

King  Ferdinand  was  touched  by  this  instance  of 
confiding  faith,  and  determine  not  to  be  outdoqeip 
generosity.  He  raised  his  \afe  rival  from  the  earth,, 
and  embraced  him  as  a  friend,  nor  would  be  accept 
the  wealth  he  offered,  but  received  him  as  a  vassal, 
leaving  him  sovereign  of  his  dominions,  on  condition 
of  paying  a  yearly  tribute,  attending  the  Cortes  as 
one  of  the  nobles  of  tlie  empire,  and  serving  him  in 
war  with  a  certain  number  of  horsemen. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  Uut  Muhamed  was  calM 
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<ipoii  for  his  mlliury  services,  to  aid  King  Ferdtnand 
in  his  famous  si^e  of  Seville.  The  Moorish  lung 
sallied  forth  with  Ave  hundred  chosen  horsemen  of 
Granada,  than  Whom  none  in  the  world  knew  better 
bow  to  manage  the  steed  or  wield  the  lance.  It  was 
«  melancholy  and  hnmlliating  service,  however,  for 
they  had  to  draw  the  sword  against  (heir  brethren  of 
the  faith. 

Mahamed  gained  a  melancholy  distinction  hy  his 
prcWess  in  this  renowned  conquest,  bat  more  true 
honoor  by  the  humanity  which  he  prevailed  apon  Fer- 
dinand to  introddce  into  the  nsages  of  war.  When 
in  4248  the  fomons  dty  Of  Seville  surrendered  to  the 
Castilian  monarch,  Mnhamed  retomed  sad  and  fall 
of  care  to  his  dominions.  He  saw  the  gaOiering  ills 
that  menaced  the  Moslem  cause ;  and  ottered  an  (ja- 
cnlation  ofteh  used  by  hhn  in  moments  of  anxiety 
and  trouble— "  How  straightened  and  wretched  would 
be  om-  fife,  if  our  hope  were  not  so  spacious  and  ex- 
tensive ! " 

"  Qne  angosta  y  miseralMle  seria  nnestra  vida,  suio 
fuera  tan  dilatada  y  espaeiosa  nuestra  esperanza ! " 

When  the  melancholy  conqaeror  approached  his 
beloved  Granada,  the  people  thronged  forth  to  see 
him  with  impatient  joy;  (or  they  loved  him  as  a  be- 
nelhctor.  They  had  erected  arches  of  trinmph  in 
honour  of  his  niartial  exploits,  and  wherever  he  passed 
he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  as  £(  Ghalift,  or  the 
Conqaeror.  Mnhamed  shook  his  head  when  he  heard 
the  a^ieination.  "^Wa  lavjUaVib  iXaAWah]"  exclaimed 
he.  (There  is  no  conqtieror  but  God !)  From  that 
time  forward  he  adopt^  this  exclamation  as  a  motto. 

He  inscribed  it  on  an  oUique  band  across  his  es- 
cotcheon,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  motto  of  his 
<!le8cendants. 

Muhi^raed  had  purchased  peace  by  submission  to 
die  Christian  yoke;  but  he  knew  that  where  the  ele- 
ments were  so  cHscordant,  and  the  motives  for  hos- 
tility so  deep  and  ancient,  it  conid  not  be  secure  or 
permanent.  Acting  therefore  upon  an  old  maxim, 
"  Arm  thyself  in  peace,  and  clothe  thyself  hi  sum- 
mer," he  improved  the  present  hiterval  of  tranquil- 
lity by  forti^ing  his  dominions  and  replenishing  his 
arsenals,  and  by  promoting  those  usefkil  arts  which 
give  wealth  and  real  power  to  an  empire.  He  gave 
premiums  and  privileges  to  the  best  artizans;  im- 
proved the  breed  of  horses  and  otiier  domestic  ani- 
mals;  enconraged  husbandry;  and  mcreased  the  na- 
tural fertility  of  the  soil  tvro-fold  by  his  protection, 
makmg  the  lovely  valleys  of  his  kingdom  to  bloom 
like  gardens.  He  fostered  also  the  growth  and  h- 
brication  of  silk,  nntU  the  looms  of  Granada  surpassed 
even  those  of  Syria  in  the  fineness  and  beauty  of 
their  productions.  He  moreover  caused  the  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  and  other  meuls,  finrnd  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  bis  dominions,  to  be  dili- 
gently worked,  and  was  tlie  first  king  of  Granada 
who  struck  money  of  gold  and  silver  with  his  name, 
taking  great  care  that  the  cohts  should  be  skQfolly 
«xecated. 


It  was  about  Uiis  time,  towards  the  middle  of  ilia 
thirteenth  century,  and  just  after  his  return  from  the 
siege  of  Seville,  that  he  commenced  the  splendid  pa- 
lace of  the  Alhambra;  superintending  the  building 
of  it  in  person,  mingling  frequently  among  the  ar- 
tists and  workmen,  and  directing  their  lahonrs. 

Though  thus  magnificent  in  liis  works  and  great 
m  his  enterprises,  he  was  simple  in  his  person  and 
moderate  in  his  enjoyments.  His  dress  was  not 
merely  void  of  splendour,  but  so  plain  as  not  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  subjects.  His  harem  boasted 
but  few  beauties,  and  these  he  visited  but  seldom, 
though  they  were  entertained  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. His  wives  were  daughters  of  the  principal 
nobles,  and  were  treated  by  him  as  fnends  and  ra- 
tional companions.  What  is  more,  he  managed  to 
make  them  live  as  friends  with  one  another.  He 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  his  gardens;  especially 
in  those  of  the  Alhambra,  which  he  had  stored  with 
the  rarest  plants  and  the  most  beautiful  and  aromatic 
flowers.  Here  he  delighted  himself  in  reading  his- 
tories, or  in  Cauniig  them  to  he  read  and  related  to 
him,  and  sometimes,  in  intervals  of  leisure,  employed 
himself  in  the  instruction  of  his  three  sons,  for  whom 
he  had  provided  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  mas- 
ters. 

As  he  had  frankly  and  voluntarily  offered  himself 
a  tributary  vassal  to  Ferdinand,  so  he  always  remain- 
ed loyal  to  his  word,  giving  him  repeated  proofs  of 
fidelity  and  attachment.  When  that  renowned  mo- 
narch died  in  Seville,  in  42S4,  Mnhamed  Abu  Alah- 
mar  sent  ambassadors  to  condole  with  his  successor 
Alonso  X,  and  with  them  a  gallant  train  of  a  hundred 
Moorish  cavaliers  of  distinguished  rank,  who  were  to 
attend,  eacli  bearing  a  lighted  taper,  round  the  royal 
bier,  daring  the  hineral  ceremonies.  This  grand 
testimonial  of  r^pect  was  repeated  by  the  Moslem 
monarch  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  each  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Khig  Ferdinando  d  Santo, 
when  the  hundred  Moorish  knights  repaired  from 
Granada  to  Seville,  and  took  their  stations  with  light- 
ed tapers  in  the  centre  of  the  snmptnons  cathedral 
ronnd  the  cenotaph  of  the  illastrious  deceased. 

Mnhamed  Aba  Alahmar  retained  his  faculties  and 
vigour  to  an  advanced  age.  In  his  seventy-ninth 
year  he  took  the  field  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
tlie  flower  of  his  chivalry,  to  resist  an  invasion  of  his 
territories.  As  the  army  tallied  forth  from  Granada, 
one  of  the  principal  adalides,  or  guides,  who  rode  in 
the  advance,  accidentally  broke  his  lanee  agamst  the 
arch  of  tiie  gate.  The  cooncillors  of  the  Ung,  alarm- 
ed by  this  circumstance,  which  was  considered  an 
evil  omen,  entreated  him  to  retnm.  Thefr  sopplica- 
lions  were  m  vaui.  The  king  persisted,  and  at  noon- 
tide the  omen,  say  the  Moinish  chroniclers,  was 
fetally  fulfilled.  Muhamed  was  suddenly  stmdi  with 
illness,  and  had  neariy  fallen  from  his  horse.  He 
was  placed  on  a  litter,  and  home  back  towards  Gra- 
nada, but  his  ilfawss  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
(hey  were  obliged  to  pitch  his  teot  in  the  Vega.    His 
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physicians  were  filled  viUi  consternation,  not  know- 
ing what  remedy  to  prescribe.  In  a  few  hoars  he 
died,  vomiUug  blood  and  in  violent  convulsions.  The 
Gaslilian  prince  Don  Philip,  brother  of  AIoqso  X, 
was  by  his  side  when  he  expired.  His  body  was 
erobalmed,  enclosed  in  a  silver  coffin,  and  buried  in 
the  Allianibra  in  a  sepulchre  of  precious  marble, 
amidst  the  unfeigned  lamentations  of  his  subjects, 
who  bewailed  him  as  a  parent. 

Such  was  the  enlightened  patriot  prince  who  found- 
ed the  Alhambra,  whose  name  remains  emblazoned 
among  its  most  delicate  and  graceful  ornament!*,  and 
whose  memory  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  loftiest  as- 
sociations in  Uu)se  who  tread  these  fading  scenes  of 
his  magnificence  and  glory.  Though  his  undertak- 
ings were  vast,  and  his  expenditures  immense,  yet 
his  treasury  was  always  full;  and  this  seeming  con- 
tradiction gave  rise  to  the  story  that  he  was  versed 
in  magic  art,  and  possessed  of  the  secret  for  trans- 
muting baser  metals  into  gold.  Those  who  Jiave  at- 
tended to  his  domestic  policy,  as  here  set  forth,  will 
easily  understand  the  natural  magic  and  simple  al- 
chemy which  made  his  ample  treasury  to  overflow. 


YUSEF  ABUL  HAGIG, 


FINISHER  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 


Bbhbath  the  govemor's  apartment  In  the  AHuun- 
bra,  is  the  royal  mosque,  where  the  Moorish  nonarchs 
performed  their  private  devotions.  Though  conse- 
crated as  a  catholic  chapel,  it  still  bears  traces  of  its 
Moslem  origin;  the  Saracenic  columns  with  their 
gilded  capitals,  and  the  latticed  gallery  fur  tlie  females 
of  the  Harem,  may  yet  be  seen,  and  the  escutcheons 
of  the  Moorish  kings  are  mingled  on  the  wails  with 
those  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns. 

In  this  consecrated  place  perished  the  illustrious 
Yusef  AbulHagig,  the  high-minded  prince  who  conv- 
pleted  the  Alhambra,  and  who  for  his  virtues  and 
endowments  deserves  almost  equal  renown  with  its 
magnanimous  founder.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  draw 
forth  from  the  obscurity  in  whidi  it  has  too  long  re- 
mained, the  name  of  another  of  those  princes  of  a 
departed  and  almost  forgotten  race,  who  reigned  in 
elegance  and  splendour  in  j^ndalnsia,  when  all  Eu- 
rope was  in  comparative  barbarism. 

Yosef  Abul  Uagig  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
Haxis)  ascended  the  throne  of  Granada  in  the  year 
4333,  and  his  personal  appearance  and  mental  quali- 
.  ties  were  sueb,  as  to  win  all  hearts,  and  to  awaken 
anticipations  oif  a  beneficent  and  prosperous  reign, 
lie  was  of  a  noble  presence,  and  great  bodily  strength, 
united  to  manly  beauty;  his  complexion  was  exceed- 
ing fair,  and,  accordmg  to  the  Arabian  chroniclers. 


he  heightened  the  gravity  and  majesty  of  bis  appear- 
ance by  suffering  bis  beard  to  grow  to  a  dignified 
length,  and  dyeing  it  black.  He  had  an  excellent 
memory,  well  stored  with  science  and  »udilioa;  he 
was  of  a  lively  genius,  and  accounted  the  best  poet  of 
his  time,  and  his  manners  were  gentle,  affable,  and 
urbane.  Yusef  possessed  the  courage  coumon  to  all 
generous  spirits,  but  his  genius  was  more  cakaktied 
for  peace  than  war,  and  though  obliged  to  taXe  ^ 
arms  repeatedly  in  his  time,  he  was  geaerally  un- 
fortunate. He  carried  the  benignity  of  bis  nalwie 
into  warfare,  prohibiting  all  wanton  cruelty,  andn- 
joining  mercy  and  protection  towards  women  ari 
children,  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  all  friacs  ana 
persons  of  holy  and  recluse  life.  Among  »lher  ill- 
starred  enterprises,  lie  undertook  a  great  canqiaigii 
in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Morocco,  against  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Salada;  a  disastrous  reverse, 
whicli  had  nearly  proved  a  death-blow  to  the  Moslem 
power  in  Spain. 

Yusef  obtained  a  long  trace  after  this  def^  dar- 
ing which  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  instmciioa 
of  his  people,  and  tlie  improvement  of  Ihdr  nnonila 
and  manners.  For  this  purpose  he  established  icliools 
in  all  the  villages,  with  simple  and  uniform  systems 
«f  education;  be  obliged  every  hamlet  of  more  than 
twelve  housf » to  have  a  roosq^ie,  and  prohibiled  va- 
rious abuses  and  indecorums  that  had  been  iotroduoed 
into  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  the  festivals  and 
public  amusements  of  tlie  people.    Be  attended  vi- 
^antly  to  the  police  of  the  city,  tstaUisbiog  noctmnal 
guards  and  patrols,  and  superintending  aU  mmudpal 
concerns.    His  attention  was  also  directed  towardt 
finishing  the  great  architectural  works  coauaeaeeA. 
by  his  predecessors,  and  erecting  oihas  on  ius  own 
plans.    The  AUiambra,  which  had  been  bornkd  by 
the  good  Abu  Alaliniar,  was  novf  coiD{fttite£L.   Xw«C 
constructed  the  beautiful  Gate  of  Justice,  fbnning  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  fortress,  which  he  finidieiiia 
4348.    He  likewise  adorned  many  of  the  ooorts  and 
haUs  of  the  palace,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  inscriptioos 
on  the  walls,  in  which  his  name  repeatedly  oceans. 
He  built  also  tlie  noble  Alcazar  or  dtadei  of  Malaga, 
now  unfortunately  a  mere  mass  of  cruinbting  nuns, 
but  which  most  probably  exhibited  in  its  inlaiK, 
similar  el^anoe  and  magnificence  with   the  Al- 
hambra. 

The  genius  of  a  soverdgn  sumps  a  character  npoo 
his  time.  The  nobles  of  Granada,  imitating  the  ele- 
gant and  graceful  taste  of  Yusef,  soon  filled  Uie  dly 
of  Granada  with  magnificent  palaces ;  the  halls  of 
which  were  paved  with  mosaic,  the  walls  and  ceilings 
wrought  in  fretwork,  and  delicately  gilded  and  paintr 
ed  witi)  azuie,  vermilion,  and  other  brilliant  cotoors, 
or  minutely  hilaid  with  cedar  and  other  precious 
woods ;  specimens  of  which  have  survived,  in  all  ihdr 
lustre,  the  lapse  of  several  centuries.  Many  of  ib» 
houses  had  fonntams  which  threw  up  jets  of  water  lo 
reftesh  and  cool  the  air.  They  had  loay  towers  at»> 
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of  wood  or  stone,  carioasly  carved  and  ornamented, 
and  covered  with  plates  of  metal  that  glittered  in  the 
son.  Such  was  the  refined  and  delicate  taste  in  ar- 
chitecture that  prevailed  among  (his  elegant  people : 
insoniDch  that  to  use  the  beautifal  simile  of  an  Ara- 
bian writer, "  Granada  in  the  days  of  Yusef  was  as  a 
silver  vase,  flUed  with  emeralds  and  jacynths." 

One  anecdote  will  be  sufHcient  to  show  the  mag- 
nanion'ty  of  this  generous  prince.  The  long  truce 
-which  had  succeeded  the  battle  of  Salado  was  at  an 
end,  and  every  efTort  of  Yusef  to  renew  it  was  in 
fain.  His  deadly  foe  Alonso  XI  of  Castile  took  the 
iield  with  great  force,  and  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar. 
Yusef  reluctantly  took  up  arms  and  sent  troops  to  the 
relief  of  the  place;  when  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety, 
he  received  tidings  tliat  his  dreaded  foe  had  suddenly 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague.  Instead  of  manifesting 
exultation  on  the  occasion,  Yusef  called  to  mind  the 
great  qualities  of  the  deceased,  and  was  touched  with  a 
noble  sorrow. "  Alas !"  cried  he, "  the  world  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  excellent  princes;  a  sovereign  who 
knew  how  tohonour  merit,  whether  in  friend  or  foe !" 

The  Spanish  chroniclers  themselves  bear  witness 
to  this  magnanimity.  Accordii^totlieiraccounls,  the 
Moorish  cavaliers  partook  of  the  sentiment  of  their 
king,  and  pat  on  mourning  for  the  death  of  Alonso. 
Even  those  of  Gibraltar  who  had  been  so  closely  in- 
vested, when  they  knew  that  the  hostile  monarch  lay 
dead  in  his  camp,  determined  among  themselves  that 
iH»  hostile  movement  should  be  made  against  the 
Christians.  The  day  on  which  the  camp  was  broken 
up,  and  the  army  departed  bearing  the  corpse  of 
Alonso,  theMoorsissuedinmultitudes  from  Gibraltar, 
and  stood  mute  and  melancholy,  watching  tlie  mourn- 
ful pageant.  The  same  reverence  for  the  deoea^ 
was  observed  by  all  the  Moorish  commanders  on  toe 
frontiers,  who  suffered  the  funeral  train  to  pass  in 


safety,  bearing  the  corpse  of  the  Christian  sovereign 
from  Gibraltar  to  Seville.  ■ 

Yusef  did  not  long  survive  the  enemy  he  had  so 
generausly  deplored.  In  the  year  '1554,  as  he  was 
one  day  praying  in  the  royal  mosque  of  the  Alhambra, 
a  maniac  rushed  suddenly  from  behind  and  plunged 
a  da^er  in  his  side.  The  cries  of  the  king  brought 
his  guards  and  courtiers  to  his  assistance.  They 
found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  in  convulsions. 
He  was  borne  to  tlie  royal  apartments,  but  expired  al- 
most immediately.  The  murderer  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  his  limbs  burnt  in  public  to  gratify  the  Airy  of 
the  populace. 

The  body  of  the  king  was  interred  in  a  superb  se- 
pulchre of  white  marble,  a  long  epitaph  in  letters  of 
gold  upon  an  azure  ground  recorded  his  virtues. 
"  Here  lies  a  king  and  martyr,  of  an  illostrions  line, 
gentle,  learned,  and  virtuous;  renowned  for  the  graces 
of  his  person  and  his  manners,  whose  clemency, 
piety,  and  benevolence,  were  extolled  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  He  was  a  great  prince ;  an 
illustrious  captain;  a  shaqt  sword  of  the  Moslems ;  a 
valiant  standard-bearer  among  the  most  potent  mo- 
narchs,"  etc. 

The  mosque  still  remains  which  once  resounded 
with  the  dying  cries  of  Yusef,  but  the  monnment 
which  recorded  his  virtues  has  long  since  disap|)ear- 
ed.  His  name,  however,  remains  inscribed  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  Alhambra,  and  will  be  per- 
petuated in  connexion  with  this  renowned  pile,  which 
il  was  his  pride  and  delight  to  beautify. 


•  "T  los  MoitM  que  estabanenla  villa  y  caaUlo de OibraUar, 
despnea  que  sopieron  que  el  Rejr  Don  Aloiuo  era  mnerio,  ordena- 
roo  entre  ^  que  ninguno  ooo  liieaw  osado  de  tuer  ningim  movi- 
mienlo  contra  loa  Cbrislianos,  nin  morer  pelea  coutra  ellos,  eslo- 
vierou  todos  quedos,  j  dezlan  entrc  eUna  qne  aqnel  dia  muriera 
on  noUc  rcy  y  gran  priucipe  del  muDdo." 


THE  END. 
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